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Kenemi.ih.-»L  -TEHEMIAFI,  or   NKtMrAS,  fon  of  Hachaliah, 
•  X^  ^''as  bom  at  Babylon  duiing  the  captivity,  (N^h. 

i.  1,2,  &c.)  He  was,  according  to  fome,  ot  the  race  of 
the  priel's,  but,  according  to  others,  of  tiie  tribe  of 
Jiidaii  and  the  royal  family.  Thole  who  maintain  the 
Jirft  opinion,  fuoport  it  by  a  pafl^ige  in  Ezra,  (x.  lO. ) 
where  he  is  called  a  priell ;  but  thofe  who  believe 
tliat  he  was  of  the  race  of  tht  kings  of  Judah,  fay,  ill, 
That  Nehemiah  having  g;overned  the  republic  of  the 
Jews  for  a  confiderable  time,  there  is  great  probabili- 
ty he  was  of  that  tribe  of  which  the  kings  ahVays  were. 
2dly,  Nehemiah  mentions  his  brttlircn  Hanani,  and 
lome  other  Jews,  who  coming  to  Babylon  diiring 
the  captivity,  acquainted  him  with  the  fad  condition 
of  their  country.  3dly,  The  oface  of  cupbearer  to 
the  king  of  Pcrfia,  to  >\'hich  Nehemiah  was  promoted, 
is  a  further  proof  that  he  was  of  an  iilullrious  family. 
.  4'hly,   He  excufes  himfelf  from  entering  into  the  in- 

ner part  of  the  temple,  probably  becaufe  he  was  only 
a  laic,  (Neh.  vi.  i  i.)  "  Should  fuch  a  man  as  I  flee  i 
And  who  is  there  that,  being  as  I  am,  would  go  into 
the  temple  to  fave  his  life  ?" 

The  fcripture   (Ezra.  ii.  62.  Nehem.  vii,  9J.)  calls 
y\m  Kne^n  tWjliathn,  that  is  to  fay,   "  cup-bearer  ;"  for 
he  had  this  employment   at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes 
JLongimanus.     He  had  an  exceeding  great  tendcrnefs 
for   the   country  of  his  fathers,    though   he  had  ne- 
ver    feen     it  ;    and    one  day    as    fome    Jews    newly 
come  f>t)m   Jerufalem   acquainted   him  with   the  mi- 
ferable  eftate   ef  that  city,  that  its   walls   were  beat 
down,   it8  gates  burnt,  and   the   Jews  were  become 
a  reproach  among  all   nations ;  he  was  fcnlibly  affec- 
ifted  with  this  relation  ;   he  fafted,  prayed,  and  hum- 
bled himfelf  before  the  Lord,  that  lie  would  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  defign  he  had  then  conceived  of  a/king 
tfee  king's  permiffion  to  rebuild  Jerufalem.    The  courfe 
cf  his  attendance    at  court  being  afttne,  he  prettnted 
the  cup  to  the  king  according  to  c^om  ;  but  with  a 
countenance  fad  and  dejected  ;  which  the  king  obfer- 
vlng,  entertained  fome  fufpicion,  as  if  he  mijiht  have 
had  fome  bad  dtfi^n  ;  but  Nehemiah  (ii. )  difcovering 
the  occaCon  of  his  difquiet,  Artaxerxes  gave  him  leave 
to  go  to  Jerufalem,  and  lepair  its  walls  and  gates: 
but,  however,  upon  this  condition,  that  he  (hould  re- 
turn to  court  at  a  time  appointed.     Letters  were  made 
out,  direftcd  to  the  governors  beyond  the  Euphnites, 
with  orders  to  furnilh  Nthemiah  with  timbers  neceflaiy 
for  covering  the  towers  and  gates  of  the  city,  and  the 
houfe  defigned  for  Nehemiah  himfelf,  who  was  now  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Judea,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
5350. 
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Nehemiah  being  a  rived  at  Jerufalem  with  the  king's  Nehem^iK 
cdmmiflion,  went  round  the  city  ;  and  having  vic«'ed  — -v— ^ 
the  condition  of  the  walls,  affembled  the  chief  of  the 
people,  produced  his  commifllon,  and  exhorted  them 
to  imdertakt  the  reparation  of  the  gates  and  walls  of 
the  city:  He  found  every  perfon  ready  to  obey  him  ; 
wliereupon  he  immediately  began  the  work.  The' 
enemies  of;  the  Jews,  obferving  thefe  works  in  fuch 
forvvai-dntfs,  made  ufe  of  all  tiie  means  in  their  power 
to  deter  Nehemiah  from  this  undertaking,  and  made 
fevera!  attempts  to  furprife  him  ;  branding  that  their 
deflgns  were  difcovered,  and  that  the  Jews  kept  upon 
their  guard,  they  had  recourfe  to  craft  and  ilratagem, 
endeavouring  to  draw  him  into  an  ambufcadeinthcliclds, 
where  they  pretended  they  would  finiih  the  difpute  at 
an  amicable  conference  :  but  Nehemiah  gave  them  to 
underliarid,  that  the  work  he  had  begun  required  liis 
perfonal  attendance  ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  come 
to  them.  He  fent  the  fame  anfwcr  to  four  feveial 
melTages  that  they  fent  one  after  another  on  the  fame 
fubjed,  {id.  iv.  and  vi.)' 

Sanballat,  the  chief  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  to- 
gether with  his  alTociates,  wrote  word,  that  a  report  was 
fpread  that  the  Jews  were  building  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
falem only  with  a  defign  to  makeitaplace  of  ftrength, 
to  fupport  them   in   an  intended   revolt  ;  that  it  wa* 
faid  alfo  that  Nehemiah   had   fuborned  falfe  prophets 
to  favour  his  defigns,  and  to  encourage  the  people  to 
choofe  him  king  ;  and  to  flop   the  courfe  of  thefe  ru- 
mours, he  advifed  him  to  come  to  him,  that  they  might 
confer  together,  and   take   fuch  refolutions  as  fhould 
be    found    convenient.      Nehemiah    gave   himfelf  no 
trouble  on  this  account,  but  returned  for  anfwer,  that 
all  thofc  accufations  were   falfe  and  made  at  random. 
About  the  fame  time  he  difcovered,  that  a  falfe  pro- 
phet, called  Shemalab,  had  been  corrupted  by  his  ene- 
mies, and  that  fome  of  the  chief  of  the  city  were  fe- 
cretly  in  confederacy  with  them.     Yet  all  this  did  not 
difcourage  him  :   he  went  on  with  his  work,  and  hap- 
pily completed  it   in  two  and   fifty   days  after  it  had 
been  begun. 

Then  he  made  a  dedication  of  the  walls,  of  the 
towers,  and  of  the  gates  of  Jerufalem,  with  the  folem- 
nity  and  magnificence  that  fuch  a  work  required.  He 
feparateu  the  pricfts,  the  Levites,  and  the  priuces  of 
the  people,  into  two  companies,  one  of  which  walked 
to  the  fouth  and  the  other  to  the  north,  on  the  top 
of  the  walls.  Thefe  two  companies  were  to  meet  at 
the  temple.  The  procefTion  was  accompanied  with 
mufic  both  vocal  'and  inlhumental  :  and  when  they 
were  all  come  to  the  temple,  they  there  read  the  law. 
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Kehemiah,  offered  facritices,  and  made  great  rejoicings.  And  a* 
'"■  >■  the  feaft  of  the  tabernacle  happened  at  the  fame  time, 
it  was  celebrated  with  fjreat  folemtiity,  {iil.  viii.)  Nehe- 
mhh  obferving  that  the  compafs  of  the  city  w  as  too 
large  for  its  Inhabitants,  he  ordered  that  the  chief  of 
the  nation  fhoidd  fix  their  dwelling  in  the  city  ;  and 
caufed  them  to  draw  lots,  by  which  a  tenth  part  of 
the  whole  people  of  Jiidah  were  to  dwell  at  Jerufalem, 
(u/.  xi. )  i  hen  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  reformation  of 
fuch  abufes  as  had  crept  into  the  adminiftration  of  the 
public  affairs.  He  curbed  the  inhumanity  of  the  great 
ones,  who  held  in  a  ftate  of  flaveiy  the  fons  and 
daughters  of  thofe  that  were  poor  or  unfortunate,  keep- 
ing their  lands  in  poffcflion,  which  thefe  poor  people 
had  been  obliged  either  to  mortgage  or  to  fell  to  the 
rich.  Another  abufe  there  was,  which  Ezra  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  redrefs,  that  they  had  contrafted 
marriages  >\ith  ftrange  and  idolatrous  women.  Nehe- 
miah  undertook  to  dilfolve  thefe  marriages,  fucceeded 
in  it,  Hnd  fent  away  all  fuch  women  as  had  been  taken 
againft  the  exprefs  command  of  the  law,  (irl.  ix. )  Ha- 
ving llkewlfe  obfer'ved,  that  the  priefts  and  Levites 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  wherever  they  could,  and 
fo  the  minlflry  of  the  tsmple  was  not  attended  or  per- 
formed with  that  decency  it  ought,  becaufe  they  did 
not  receive  the  revenues  that  the  law  had  appointed 
for  their  fubfiftence  ;  he  obliged  the  people  punftually 
to  pay  the  minifters  of  the  Lord  what  was  due  to  them, 
and  enjoined  the  priefts  and  Levites  duly  to  attend 
on  their  refpeftive  duties,  and  to  difcharge  their  func- 
tions, (/W.  xlii.  lO,  II.  &c.)  He  enforced  theobfcrva- 
tlon  of  the  fabbath,  which  had  been  much  neglefted 
at  Jerufalem,  and  would  not  permit  ftrangers  to  come 
in  to  buy  and  fell,  but  kept  the  gates  of  the  city  (hut 
all  that  day.  And,  to  perpetuate  as  much  as  was  pof- 
fible  thefe  good  regulations  which  he  had  newly  eila- 
bliihed,  he  engaged  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  fo- 
lemnly  to  renew  the  covenant  with  the  Lotd.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  temple,  and  an  In- 
ftrument  was  drawn  up,  which  was  figned  by  the  prin- 
,  cipal  men,  both  priefts  and  people,  (/W.  ix.  x.)  In  the 
year  of  the  world  3551. 

We  read  in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  (2  Mace.  i. 
ig,  20,  21,  &c.)  that  Nehemiah  fent  to  fearch  for  the 
holy  fire,  which  before  the  captivity  of  Babylon  the 
priefts  had  hid  in  a  dry  and  deep  pit ;  -but  not  finding 
any  fire  there,  but  inftcad  thereof  a  thick  and  muddy 
water,  he  fprinkled  this  upon  the  altar  ;  whereupon  the 
wood  which  had  been  fprinkled  with  this  water  took 
fire  prefently  as  foon  as  the  fun  began  to  appear. 
Whicli  miracle  coming  to  the  knovifledge  of  the  king 
of  Pcrfia,  he  caufed  the  place  to  be  encompaffed  with 
walls  where  the  fire  had  been  hid,  and  granted  great 
favours  and  privileges  to  the  priefts.  It  is  recorded 
in  the  fame  books,  (2  Mace.  li.  13,  14  )  that  Nehe- 
miah erefted  a  library,  wherein  he  placed  whatever  he 
could  find, either  of  the  books  of  the  prophets,  of  David, 
and  of  fuch  princes  as  had  made  prcfents  to  the  temple. 
X,aftly,  he  returned  to  Babylon  {itl.  v.  14.  and  xiii.  6,) 
according  to  the  promife  he  had  made  to  king  Arta- 
xerxes,  about  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  this  prince,  in 
the  year  3563.  From  thence  he  returned  again  to  Je- 
rufalem, where  he  died  in  peace,  about  the  year  3580, 
liaving  governed  the  people  of  Judah  for  about  thirty 
f  eare. 


Ncius. 


The  book  which  In  the  Englifh  bible,  as  alfo  In  the  Nehemiah 
Hebrew,  has  the  name  of  Nehemiah,  in  the  Latin  bible 
ia  called  the  book  of  Efdrai  j  and  It  muft  be  confeffed,  J 
that  though  this  anther  fpeaks  in  the  firftperfon,  and 
though  at  firft  reading  one  woul '  think  that  he  had 
writ  It  day  by  day  as  the  tranfaftlons  occurred,  vet 
there  are  fome  things  in  this  book  which  could  not 
have  been  written  by  Nehemiah  Viimfelf;  for  example, 
memorials  are  quoted  wherein  were  regiftered  the  names 
of  the  priefts  in  the  time  of  Jonathan  the  fon  of  Ella- 
fhib,  and  even  to  the  times  of  the  hip,h  prleft  Jaddus, 
who  met  Alexander  the  Great.  Thefe  therefore  mull 
have  been  added  afterwards. 

It  may  \rell  be  queftloned,  whether  this  Nehemiah 
be  the  fame  that  is  mentioned  in  Ezra,  (ii.  2.  and 
Neh.  vil.  7.)  as  one  that  returned  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  under  Zerubbabel  ;  fince  from  the  firft 
year  of  Cyrus  to  the  twentieth  of  A.rtaxcrxe3  Longi- 
manus,  there  are  no  lefs  than  ninety-two  years  inter- 
vening ;  fo  that  Nehemiah  muft  at  this  time  have  been 
a  very  old  man,  upon  the  loweft  computation  an  hun- 
dred, confequently  utterly  incapable  of  being  the  king's 
cup  bearer,  of  taking  a  journey  from  Suftian  to  Jeru- 
falem, and  of  behaving  there  with  all  the  courage  and 
aftivlty  that  Is  recorded  of  him.  Upon  this  prefump- 
tion,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  this  was  a  dif- 
ferent perfon,  though  of  the  fame  name,  and  that  Tir- 
fhatha  (the  other  name  by  which  he  is  called,  Ezra  Ii, 
63,  and  Neh.  vil.  6^.)  denotes  the  title  of  his  office, 
and  both  In  the  Pcrfian  and  Chaldean  tongues  was  the 
general  name  given  to  the  king's  deputies  and  gover- 
nors. 

NEHOW,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Iflands,  difcovered 
by  Captain  Conk  in  his  laft  voyage  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  :  they  are  eleven  in  number,  and  are  fituatcj 
from  18°  4/ to  22°  15'  N.  Lat.  and  from  '54°  56' 
to  160°  24'  W.  Long.  They  are  not  very  particularly 
defcribed  in  any  account  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 

NEIGHBOUR,  i  .One  who  dwells  or  Is  feated  near 
to  another  (2  Kings  iv.  3.)  2.  Every  man  to  whom 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  (Matt.xxii.  39.) 
3.  A  fellow-labourer  of  one  and  the  fame  people  ( A<fl. 
vii.  27.)  4.  A  friend  (Job.  xvi.  21.)  At  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  the  Pharifees  had  reftrained  the 
word  neighbour  to  fignify  thofe  of  their  own  nation 
only,  or  their  own  friends  ;  being  of  opinion  that  to 
hate  their  enemy  was  not  forbidden  by  their  law.  But 
our  Saviour  informed  them,  that  the  whole  world  were 
their  neighbours  ;  that  they  ought  not  to  do  to  ano- 
ther what  thty  ««quld  not  have  done  to  themfelves  ; 
and  that  this  chaMy  ought  to  be  extended  eveato  their 
enemies  (Matt.  v.  43.  Luke  x    29,  &c.) 

NEISSE,  a  handfome  town  of  Silefia  in  Germany, 
and  the  refidence  of  the  biftiop  of  Brellaw,  who  has  a 
magnificent  palace  here.  The  air  is  very  wholefome,  and 
provifions  are  cheap  ;  the  Inhabitants  carry  on  a  great 
trade  in  wine  and  linen.  Thi«  place  fuffered  greatly 
by  an  inundation  and  fire  in  1729.  It  was  takes  by 
the  Prnflians  in  1741,  who  augmented  the  fortificar 
tions  after  the  peace  in  1742,  and  built  a  citadel  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Prujfia.  It  is  feated  on  a  ri- 
ver of  the  fame  name,  in  E  Long.  17.3J;.  N. Lat. 50.3  2. 

NEIUS  MONs  (anc.  geog.),  at  the  foot  of  which 
ftood  Ithaca,  a  town  of  the  iflaad  of  that  name, 
(Homerl. 
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Kelfon.  NELSON  (Robert),  a  learned  and  pious  Englidi 
1^'  'V  ■■  gentleman,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  John  Nelfon  a  confider- 
ahle  Turkey  merchant,  and  was  born  in  June  165^1. 
He  had  the  fiiit  part  of  his  education  at  St  Paul's 
fchool,  London  ;  but  the  principal  part  was  undei 
a  private  tutor  in  his  mother's  houfe,  after  which  he 
ftudied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1680  he 
was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  being  pro- 
bably inclined  to  receive  that  honour  out  of  refpeft  to 
his  friend  and  fcbool-fellow  Dr  Edmund  Halley,  for 
whom  he  had  a  particular  regard,  and  in  whofe  com- 
pany he  fet  out  in  his  travels  abroad  the  December 
following.  In  the  road  to  Paris,  they  faw  the  re- 
markable comet  which  gave  rife  to  the  cometical  ai'ro- 
nomy  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  and  our  author,  appa- 
rently by  the  advantage  of  his  fellow-traveller's  in- 
ftruftions,  fent  a  defcription  of  it  to  Dr,  afterwards 
Archhifliop,  Tillotfon,  by  whom  he  was  very  much 
efteemed  Before  he  left  Paris,  he  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  it#the  Englini  court,  inviting  him  to 
purchafe  a  place  there,  by  the  promife  of  his  aflillance 
in  it.  This  propofal  was  made  by  Mr  Henry  baville, 
brother  to  Lord  Halifax  :  he  had  been  fwora  vice- 
chamberlain  of  the  king's  houfchold  in  December 
1680,  and  was  at  this  time  envoy  from  Charles  II. 
to  the  court  of  France  ;  though  now  at  London, 
whence  he  fent  this  offer  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Nelfon  ; 
who  being  but  young,  and  hnving  a  great  affeftion  for 
King  Charles  and  the  duke  of  York,  was  pleafed  with 
the  thoughts  of  figuring  it  near  their  perfons  ;  but  as 
he  could  not  refolve  upon  an  affair  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  without  the  approbation  of  his  mother  and 
uncle,  he  firil  applied  to  Tillotfon  to  found  them,  with 
afl'urances  of  determining  himfelf  by  their  judgment  and 
advice,  including  alfo  that  of  the  Dean  ;  who  finding 
them  both  averfe  to  it,  he  thereupon  dropped  the  mat- 
ter, and  purfued  his  journey  with  his  fellow-traveller 
to  Rome.  Here  he  fell  into  the  acquaintance  of 
Lady  Theophila  I-ucy,  widow  of  Sir  KingfmillLucy 
of  Broxburne  in  Hertfordlhirc,  bart.  and  fecond  daugh- 
ter of  George  earl  of  Berktley,  who  foon  difcovered 
a  ftrong  paffion  for  him  :  this  concluded  in  marriage, 
after  his  arrival  in  England  in  1682.  But  it  was 
fome  time  before  Ihe  confefied  to  Mr  Nelfon  the  change 
of  her  religion  ;  which  was  owing  to  her  acquaintance 
with  BofTuet  and  converfations  at  Rome  with  Car<Iinal 
Philip  Howard,  who  was  grandfon  of  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  the  colleftor  of  the  Arundelian  marbles, 
&c.  and  had  been  raifed  to  the  purple  by  Pope  Cle- 
ment X.  in  May  1^75.  Nor  was»this  important  al- 
teration of  her  religious  fentiments  confined  to  her 
own  mind,  but  involved  in  it  her  daughter  by  her  firft 
hufband,  whom  fhe  drew  over  to  her  new  religion  ;  and 
her  zeal  for  it  prompted  her  even  to  engage  in  the 
public  controvcrfy  then  depending.  She  is  the  fup- 
pofed  authorefs  of  a  piece  written  in  '  686,  4to,  un 
der  the  title  of,  "  A  difcourfe  concerning  a  judge  of 
controvcrfy  in  matters  of  religion,  Ihowing  the  necef- 
fity  of  fuch  a  judge." 

Thio  misfortune  touched  her  hufband  very  nearly. 
He  employed  not  only  his  own  pen,  but  thofe  of  his 
friends  Dr  Tillotfon  and  Dr  Hickes,  to  recover  her: 
but  all  proved  ineffcdlual ;  and  fhe  continued  in  the 
tommuiiion  of  the  church  of  Rome  till  her  death. 
*jhc  was  a  perfon  of  iine  kak  and  undeiftanding.    Dr 
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Tillotfon  particularly  laments  her  cafe  on  that  ac- 
count ;  and  even  feems  not  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  ■■ 
apprehenfions  ef  the  influence  fhe  might  have  upon  her 
hulband  in  this  important  affair.  But  Mr  Nelfon's  re- 
ligion was  too  much  the  refult  of  his  learning  ^nd  rea- 
fon  to  be  (haken  by  his  love,  which  was  equally  Iteady 
and  inviolable.  Her  change  of  religion  made  no 
change  in  his  affeAions  for  her ;  and  when  fhe  relap- 
fed  into  fuch  a  bad  (late  of  health  as  obliged  her  to 
go  and  drink  the  waters  at  Aix,  he  attended  her  thi- 
ther in  168H:  and  not  liking  the  profpeCt  of  the  public 
affairs  at  home,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  fecond  trip  to 
Italy,  taking  his  lady,  together  with  her  fon  and 
daughter  by  her  former  hufband,  along  with  him.  He 
returned  through  Germany  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
(laid  fome  time  vvith  Lord  Durfley,  who  was  married 
to  his  wife's  filler. 

From  the  Hague  he  arrived  in  England,  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  169  ?  ;  where  being  averfe  to  the  Revolu- 
tion,  he  declared  himfelf  a  nonjuror,  and  left  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  England.  In  this  laft  point 
he  had  confulted  Dr  Tillotfon,  and  followed  his  opi- 
nion, who  thought  it  no  better  than  a  trick,  (de- 
teftable  in  any  thing,  and  efpccially  in  religion), 
to  join  in  prayers  where.,  there  was  any  petitioa 
wbieli  was  held  to  be  finful.  Thus,  notwithltand- 
ing  their  difference  of  opinion  refpefling  the  lawful- 
ncfs  of  the  revolution,  the  friendfliip  between  them 
remained  the  fame  ;  and  the  good  archbifhop  expired 
in  his  friend's  arms  in  1694.  Nor  did  Mr  Nelfon's 
friendfhip  end  there  :  he  continued  it  to  his  grace's 
widow,  and  was  very  inllrumental  in  procuring  her 
peafion  from  the  crown  to  be  augmented  from  400  L 
to  6sol  fer  annum.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the 
great  regard  he  had  always  fhown  to  Tillotfon,  added 
to  his  own  reputation  for  learning,  judgment,  and 
candour,  induced  Dr  Barker,  who  publiflied  the  arch- 
bidrop's  podhumous  fermons,  to  conlult  our  author  on 
that  occafion.  Among  the  manufcripts,  there  was 
found  one  difcourfe  wherein  the  archbifhop  took  an 
occafion  to  complain  of  the  ufage  which  he  had  re- 
ceived fi-om  the  nonjuring  party,  and  to  expofe,  in  re- 
turn, the  inconfilfency  of  their  own  conduft ;  re- 
marking particularly,  that,  upon  a  juft  comparifon  of 
their  principle  of  non-refilfance  with  their  dlual  non- 
afTiflance  to  king  Jimcs  II.  they  had  little  reafon  to 
boaft  of  their  loyalty  to  him  :  and  yet,  fevere  as  thlis 
difcourfe  was  upon  that  party,  Mr  Nelfon,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  attachment  to  them,  was  very  zealous  ta 
have  it  printed,  alleging,  that  they  deferved  fuch  a  re- 
buke for  their  unjuil  treatment  of  lo  good  a  man. 
However,  the  fcrmon  was  then  fuppreffed,  and  is  now 
probably  loft. 

Our  author's  new  character  unavoidably  threw  him 
into  fome  new  conneftions.  Among  thefe  we  find 
mentioned  particularly  Mr  Kettlewell,  who  had  re- 
figiied  hie  living  at  Colefhill  in  Warwickfhire  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  oaths,  and  afterwads  refided  in 
London  1  his  pious  and  learned  divine  alfo  agreed 
with  him,  in  leaving  the  communion  ot  the  ellablifhed 
church;  yet  at  the  lame  time  perfuaded  him  to  engage 
in  the  general  fervice  of  piety  and  devotion ;  obfer^ 
ving  to  him,  that  he  was  very  ai^le  to  compofe  exceK 
lent  books  of  thiit  kind,  which  would  be  apt  to  do 
more  good  as  coming  from  a  layman.  This  addrels 
A  i  cor- 
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Wf'fiin.  correfponded  with  the  truly  catholic  fpiilt  of  our  au- 
■""V""  thor  ;  vvlio  accordingly  piiblifted  many  works  of  pie- 
ty, which  are  defervedly  eileenied.  Indeed  it  was 
this  fpirit,  more  than  their  agreement  in  Hate  prin- 
ciples, that  firll  recommended  them  to  one  another. 
Wr  Nellbn  is  obferved  to  iiave  encouraged  Kcttlewell 
to  proceed  in  that  foft  and  gentle  manner,  in  which 
lie  excelled,  in  managing  the  nonjurors'  controverly  ; 
and  animated  him  bcfides  to  begin  and  profecute  fome 
things  for  a  pujlic  good,  which  otherwiie  would  not 
have  feen  the  light.  Mr  Kcttlewell  died  in  i6(j5,and 
left  Mr  Nelfon  his  fc.le  executor  and  truftee  ;  in  con- 
fcqi'.ence  of  which,  he  publifiied  a  pofthumous  piece 
of  piety,  intltled,  "  An  Office  for  Prifoncrs,  &c."  in 
1697.  He  alfo  publilhed  five  other  of  his  friend's 
polfhumons  pieces,  and  furniilied -the  chief  materials 
for  the  account  of  his  life  afterwards. 

At  the  fame  time  he  engaged  zealoufly  in  every 
public- fcheme  for  the  honour  and  intereft,  as  well  as 
for  propairating  the  faith,  and  promoting  the  praAice, 
of  true  Chrlllianity,  both  at  home  and  abioad  ;  fe- 
veral  propofals  for  building,  repairing,  and  endowing 
churches,  and  cbaiity-fchools  particularly. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr  William  Lloyd,  the  deprived 
bifhop  of  Norwich,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1  709,  he  re- 
turned to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England. 
Dr  Lloyd  was  the  laft  furviving  of  the  deprived  bi- 
Ihops  liy  the  Revolution,  except  Dr  Kenn,  by  wliofe 
r.dvice  Mr  Nellbn  was  determined  in  this  point.  It 
had  been  a  cafe  in  view  fome  time,  which  had  been 
bandied  on  both  fides,  whether  the  continuance  of 
their  feparation  from  the  church  fhould  be  fchifmatical 
or  no,  \#cn  that  cafe  became  a  faft  ;  and  our  author 
had  fome  conferences  upon  it  with  Dr  Hickes,  who 
»vas  for  perpetuating  the  nonjuring  cliurch,  and  char- 
ging the  fchifm  upon  the  church  ellabllfhed.  (Sec 
an  account  of  this  difpute,  with  fome  letters  that 
pailed  between  them  on  the  occafion,  in  "  The  Con- 
Ititution  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  nature  and 
•confcquences  of  Scbifm  fet  forth,  in  a  collection  of 
papers  written  by  the  late  George  Hickes,  D.  D. 
1716,  8vo.")  Mr  Nelfon's  tutor," Dr  George  Bull, 
biliiop  of  St  David's,  dying  before  the  expiration  of 
this  year,  he  was  eafily  prevailed  upon  by  that  pre- 
late's fon  to  drawn  up  an  account  of  his  father's  life 
and  writings,  as  he  had  maintained  a  long  and  inti- 
mate friendfhip  with  l.js  lordilrip,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  his  folid  and 
fubltantial  worth.  Tiie  life  was  publifhed  in  171^; 
and  as  our  author  had  long  before  laboured  under  a 
conflitutional  weaknefs,  which  had  brought  on  an 
allhma  and  dropfy  in  the  brsaft,  the  dillemper  grew 
to  fuch  a  height  foon  after  the  publication  of  that 
work,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  he  retired  at 
length  to  Kenlington,  where  he  expired  on  the  i6th 
of  January  1714.-15,  aged  59. 

He  was  interred  in  the  cemeteiy  of  St  George's 
chapel,  now  a  paiochial  church  in  Lamb's  Conduit 
Fields,  where  a  monument  is  eredfed  to  his  memory, 
with  a  long  and  elegant  Latin  infcription,  written  by 
Bifliop  Smalridge.  He  was  the  lirll  perfon  buried 
in  this  cemetery  ;  and  as  it  was  done  to  reconcile 
Others  to  the  place,  who  had  taken  an  unfurmount-- 
sble  prejudice  againlf  it,  fo  it  proved  a  moft  prevail- 
ing precedent,  and  had  the  defired  cfFeft.     He  pub- 


lifhed fever.il  works  of  piety,  and  left  his  whole  eftat«  Nemvifuji 
to  pious  and  charitable  ules,  particularly  to  charity- 
fchools.  A  good  portrait  of  him  was  given  by  Mr 
Nichols,  in  1779.  to  the  company  of  Ifationers,  and  is 
placeil  ill  the  parlour  of  their  public  hall.  After  the 
death  of  Sir  Berkeley  Lucy,  Mr  Nelfon's  library  was 
fold  by  auAion  in  1760,  together  with  that  of  Sir 
Berkeley,  forming,  united,  a  moft  extraordinary  aC- 
femblage  of  c'evotion  aiiJ  infidelity.  Scvcnil  of  Mr 
Nelfon's  original  letters,  highly  charafteiiftic  of  his 
benevolence,  may  be  Iren  in  the  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer. 
Mr  Nichols  has  alfo  in  his  poileffi  ju  in  MS-  two  ex- 
cellent letters  of  advice  from  Mr  Nelfou  to  his  young 
coufins  George  and  Gabriel  Hmger,  on  their  going  to 
fettle  in  'I'urkcy  ;  which  have  been  obligingly  offered 
for  the  ufe  of  any  future  biographer,  but  aie  loo  lon^ 
for  our  limits 

NEM.-IUSUS,  or  Nemausum,  (anc.  geog.)  the 
capital  of  the  Areomici  in  Gallia  Narhonenlis  ;  a  co- 
lony, (Coin),  with  tiie  iurmme  j^ugij/^,  (Inlcription). 
In  it  ffaiids  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  which  is  iliil  aU 
moll  entire.      Now  Nijnui  in  Languedoc. 

NEMliiV  (Strabo,  Livyj  ;  a  river  of  Achaia,  run- 
ning bctl^'cen  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  the  common  boun- 
dary of  both  territories,  and  falling  into  the  Corin- 
thian  bay. 

Nemea  (anc.  geog  ),  fituated  between  Cieona:  and 
Philus  in  Argolis ;  whether  town,  diltrict,  or  other 
thing,  unccrtaui  :  there  a  grove  Hood  in  which  the 
Argives  celebrated  the  Nemean  ijames,  and  tfierc  liap- 
pened  all  the  fabulous  circumftances  of  the  Nemean 
lion.  The  dillriil  Nemea  is  called  Bumbmadia,  (Pli- 
ny) ;  a  village,  Bemhiiia,  flanding  near  Nemea,  (btra- 
bo).  Stephanus  places  Nemea  in  Elis ;  though  not 
in  Elis,  but  on  its  borders  ;  Pliny,  erroneoudy,  in  Ar- 
cadia. In  the  adjoining  mountain  is  Hill  Ihown  tlie 
den  of  the  lion,  diftant  15  ftaJia  from  the  place  Ne- 
meii,  (Paufanias)  ;  in  wliich  flands  a  confiderable 
temple  of  Jupiter  Nemxus  and  Cleona:us,  from  tlie  vi- 
cinity of  thete  two  places.  This  plice  gave  name  to. 
the  Nemxan  games,  celebrated  every  third  year. 

NEMEAN  GAMES,  fo  called  from  Nemea,  a  vil- 
lage between  the  cities  of  Clconse  and  Philus,  where 
they  were  celebrated  every  third  year.  The  exercilcs 
were  chariot-races,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  PciiLatlilum. 
Thefe  games  were  inflituted  in  memory  of  Oplieltes  or 
Archemorut,  the  fon  of  Euphetes  and  Cieufa,  aiid  who 
was  nurfed  by  Hypfipele ;  who  leaving  him  in  a  m.ea- 
dow  while  the  went  to  fliow  the  befiegers  of  Thebes  a 
fountain,  at  her  return  found  him  dead,  and  a  ferpeut 
twined  about  his  neck  :  whence  the  fountain,  before 
called  LaugiOf  was  named  Archemorus  ;  and  the  cap- 
tains, to  comfort  tlypiipele,  inflituted  thefe  games. — . 
Others  afcribe  their  inlhtutijn  to  Hercules,  after  hi» 
viftory  over  the  Nemean  lion.  Others  allow,  that 
they  were  inflituted  firfl  in  honour  of  Archemorus  ; 
but  intermitted,  and  revived  again  by  Hercules,  ilic 
victors  were  crowned  with  parfley,  an  herb  ufed  at 
funerals,  and  feigned  to  have  fprung  from  Archcmo- 
rus's  blood.     The  Argives  prefidecl  at  tKefe  games. 

NEMESIANUS  (Aurelius  Olympius),  a  Latin 
poet  who  was  born  at  Cartilage,  and  Hounihed  about 
the  year  2!)i,  under  the  emperor  Caius,  and  his  fons 
Carinus  and  Numcrian  :  the  lafl  of  which  emperors 
was  fo  fond  of  poetry  that  he  contelled  the  glory  with 
1  Nemelianusj 
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NemefianHS,  wno  luid  wiitten  a  poem  upon  finiingaiid 
maritime  aiuiis-  We  tiave  Hill  remaiiiinji;  a  poem  of 
our  aulhor  called  Cy.egetkon,  and  four  eclogue.-: :  they 
were  publifhcd  by  Paulus  Maautius  in  I53tf  ;  by  l^ai- 
thelet  in  1613;  at  Leydtu  in  1653,  with  the  notes 
of  Janus  Vlitias.  GlralJi  hath  prei'evveil  a  fragment 
of  Ncmefianus,  which  was  communicated  to  him  by 
liannazarius,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  our  poet's 
woiks  ;  for  having  found  them  written  in  Gothic  cha- 
raiters,  he  procured  them  to  be  put  into  the  For 
iriau,  and  then  fent  them  to  Paulua  Manutius.  Al- 
though this  poem  h;'-th  acq\iired  fome  reputation,  it  is 
greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  Oppian  and  Gratian  upon 
the  ftime  fu' jedt ;  yst  Neniclianub'a  llyle  is  natural 
enough,  and  has  fome  degree  of  elegance.  The  world 
was  fo  much  poni-ncd  with  an  cpiuion  ot  his  poem  in 
the  eighth  century,  that  it  was  read  amo\ig  the  ciafiics 
in  the  public  fchools,  particulaily  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, 0S  appears  trpni  a  letter  cf  the  celebrated 
J-iincmar  biihop  of  Rheims  to  his  nephe«i'  Hincraar 
of  Laon. 

NEMESIS,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Ntceflity,  or,  according  to  others,  ot  O- 
C,eanus  and  Nox,  had  the  care  of  revenging  the  crimes 
which  human  jurtice  left  unpunilhed.  She  was  alfo 
called  Ailrajheg,  becaufe  Adraftus  king  of  Argos  firil 
r'ufed  an  altjr  to  her ;  and  Rhnmnujtii,  from  her  ha- 
ving a  magnificent  temple  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica. — 
She  had  likewife  a  temple  at  Rome  in  the  Capitol. 
She  is  reprelented  wiih  a  ftern  countenance,  holding 
a  whip  in  one  hand  and  a  pair  of  fcales  in  the  other. 

NEMESIUS,  a  Greek  philofopher  who  embraced 
Chriftianity,  and  was  made  biihop  of  Emefa  in  Phos- 
ni'.ia,  where  he  had  his  biith  ;  he  flourifhed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century.  We  have  a  piece  by 
him,  inlitled  Dc  natura  hominis,  in  which  he  refutes 
tire  fatality  of  the  Stoics  and  the  errors  of  the  Ma- 
jiichees,  the  Apolliararifts,  and  the  Eunoraians  ;  but 
he  elpoufes  the  opinien  of  Origen  concerning  the  pre- 
exiftcnce  of  fouls  (a).  This  trcatife  was  trandated  by 
Valla,  and  printed  in  153  ?.  Another  veifion  was  af- 
terwards made  of  it  by  EUebodius,  and  printed  in 
1665  ;  it  is  alfo  infcrted  in  the  Eibl'i.theca  patrum,  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  Laftly,  another  edition  was  publirti- 
cd  at  Oxford  in  167 1,  tolio,  with  a  learned  preface, 
wherein  the  editor  endeavours  to  prove,  from  a  paffage 
in  this  book,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
known  to  Neniclius ;  uhich,  however,  was  fince  ihown 
to  be  a  mlllake  by  DrFreind,  in  his  Hijivry  of  Plnfic. 

NEMINE  coNTRADicENTE,  "  none  contradlciing 
it  ;"  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  parliament  when  any  thing 
is  carried  without  oppofition. 

NEMOURS,  a  town  of  the  Ifle  of  France  in  the 
Gatinois,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Eolng,  in  E.  long.  2.  45.  N.  lat.  40.  15. 

NENAGH;  a  poft  and  fair  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Tippcrary,  and  province  of  Muniter. 
75  miles  Irjm  Liublin.  It  is  fituated  on  a  branch  of 
the  river  Shannon  v.hichiunsinto  Lough  Derg.  Here 


ftauds  the  ruins  of  an  old  caille  ea'Icd  Ntnagh-round,     NenJa 
Alfo  thofe  of  an  hofjiital  foiuided  in  the  year   1  200,  It 

for  canons  following  the  rule  of  St  Augultin.  It  \vas  ^'^"""^""'* 
dedicalcd  to  St  John  the  Baplill,  and  was  ufually  * 
called  Tmchon,  or  St  John's  houle.  In  the  reign  of 
Jienry  HI.  a  friary  for  conventual  Francifcans  was 
alfo  founded  here,  and  efteemed  the  rlchilt  foundation 
ot  that  order  in  the  kingdom,  Here  is  a  banack  for 
two  croops  of  horfe.  This  town  was  burnt  on  St 
Stephen's  day  134S,  by  the  Iriili.  The  fairs  held 
here  are  four. 

NENIA,  or  N^NIA,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  a  kind 
of  funeral  fong  fung  to  the  mufic  of  flutes  at  the  ob- 
fequies  of  the  dead.  Authors  reprefent  them  as  forry 
compofiti^jns,  fung  by  hired  women-mourncra  called 
Prafica.  The  firll  rife  of  thefe  Nenia  is  afcribed  to 
tlie  phyficians.  In  the  heathen  antiquity,  the  goddefs 
of  tears  and  funerals  was  called  Nenia;  whom  fome 
fuppole  to  have  given  that  name  to  the  funeral  fong, 
and  others  to  have  taken  her  name  irom  it. 

NEOCESARIA,  (Phny),  a  town  of  Pontus  on 
the  fouth  or  the  left  fide  of  the  Lycus.  About  lliii 
year-  342,  when  Leontius  and  Sallullius  were  coniuls, 
it  was  entirely  ruined  by  a  dreadful  eaithquake,  no 
edifice  having  withilood  the  violence  of  the  (hock,  ex- 
cejJt  the  chyrch  and  the  bitTiop's  habitation,  who  was 
f.ived,  with  the  clergy  and  fome  other  pious  perfous, 
while  the  rell  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried  in  its 
ruinf. 

NEOMAGUS,  (Ptolemy ~);  Noviomagus,  (An- 
toninc)  ;  a  town  of  the  Regni  in  BrLtain  :  now 
thought  to  be  Guildford  in  Surry,  (Lhuydj;  or  Croy- 
don, (Talbot).  Cut  Camben  takes  it  to  he  Wood- 
cote,  two  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Croydon,  where  traces 
of  an  ancient  town  are  (fill  to  be  ieen. 

Neomagus,  (Ptolemy;)  Noviomagus,  (Antonine  ;) 
a  town  oi  the  Triviri  on  the  MofeUe.  Now  Numugaia 
14  miles  call,  below  Triers. 

Neomagus,  (Ptolemy  ;)  Noviomagus  Lexoviorum, 
(Antonine;)  3  town  of  Gallia  Celtica.  Now  Lij'cux, 
in  I\ormandy. 

Neomagu'i,  (Ptolemy),  No-viomagvs  Nemetum,  (An- 
tonine). Now  Spiix,  a  city  of  the  Palatinate,  on  the 
left  or  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine. 

Neomagus,  (Ptolemy)  ;  a  town  of  Gallia  Narho- 
nenfis,  on  the  confines  of  the  Tricaftini.  Now  Nysns 
in  Dauphine. 

NEOMENIA,  or  Noumenia,  a  feftival  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar  month, 
which,  as  tire  name  imports,  was  ohferved  upon  the 
day  of  the  new  moon,  in  honour  of  all  the  godf, 
but  efpecially  Apollo,  who  was  called  Neomcnins,  be- 
caufe the  fun  is  the  fountain  of  light  ;  and  whatever 
difliridion  of  times  and  feafons  may  be  taken  from 
other  planets,  yet  they  are  all  owmg  to  him  as  the 
original  of  thofe  borrowed  i-ays  by  which  they  fliine. 

The  games  and  public  entertainments  at  thefe  fc- 
ftlvals  were  made  by  the  rich,,  to  whofe  tables  tha 
poor  flocked  in  great  numbers.     The   Athenians  at 

thefe 


(a)  It  is  much  more   probable  that  he  and   Origen  both  brought  their  opinion  with  them  from  the  fehoola 
ef  philofophy,  than  that  either  of  them  borrowed  it  from  the  other.      Sec  METAriivsics,  Part  3d.  chap.  4. 
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."Neorhyiei  tKefe  times  offered  foletnn  prayers  and  facriiices  for 
II         the  profperlty  of  their  countiT  during  the   enfuing 
J^I^P^  month.     See  Games. 

••       '  The  Jews  had  alfo  their  neomenia,  or  feaft  of  the 

new  moon,  on  which  peculiar  facrifices  were  appoint- 
ed ;  and  on  this  day  they  had  a  fort  of  family  enter- 
tainment and  rcjoicinfr.  The  moft  celebrated  neome- 
nia of  all  others  was  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
year,  or  firft  day  of  the  month  Tifri,  on  which  no 
fervile  labour  was  performed  :  they  then  offered  par- 
ticular burnt-facrifices,  and  founded  the  trumpets  of 
the  temple.  The  modern  Jews  keep  the  neomenia  on- 
ly as  a  feaft  of  devotion,  which  any  one  may  obferve 
or  not  as  he  pleafes. 

NEOPHYTES,  "  new  plants ;"  a  name  ^iven  by 
the  ancient  Chriftians  to  tliofe  heathens  who  had  newly 
cm.braced  the  faith  ;  fuch  perfons  being  conlidered  as 
regenerated,  or  born  a-new  by  baptifm.  1  he  term 
neophytes  has  been  alfo  ufed  for  new  priefts,  or  thofe 
juft  admitted  into  orders,  and  fometimes  for  the  no- 
vices inironafteries.  It  is  llil!  applied  to  the  converts 
fliade  by  the  miflionaries  among  the  infidels. 

NEPA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  belonging 
to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  The  rollrum  is  infleftcd  ; 
the  antenna:  are  (hortcr  than  the  thorax  ;  and  the  hind- 
feet  are  hairy,  and  fitted  for  fwimming.  There  are  fe- 
ven  fpecies.  T!ie  four  wings  are  folded  together  crofs- 
^vife,  with  the  anterior  part  coriaceous.  The  two 
fore  feet  are  cheliform,  or  refemble  the  claws  of  a 
crab  ;  the  other  four  arc  formed  for  walking  We 
liave  but  three  fpecies  of  this  genus,  all  three  of  which 
are  found  in  the  water,  where  they  dwell,  as  do  their 
larvae  and  chryfalids.  It  is  likevvife  in  the  water  that 
-we  find  the  eggs  of  the  water  fcorpion.  Thofe  eggs, 
of  an  oblong  ihape,  have  at  one  of  their  extremities 
'two  or  more  briilles  or  hairs.  The  infeft  finks  its  egg 
into  the  ftalk  of  a  bull-rufh  or  fume  other  water- 
plant,  fo  that  the  egg  lies  concealed,  and  only  the 
hairs  or  briftles  ftick  out,  and  are  to  be  fcen.  One 
may  eafily  preferve  in  water  thofe  ftalks  loaded  with 
eggs,  and  fee  the  young  water-fcorpions  hatched  under 
one's  own  roof,  or  at  leaA  their  larvx.  Thefe  infedls 
are  voracious,  and  feed  on  other  aquatic  animals,  which 
they  pieice  and  tear  with  thtir  fharp  roftrum,  while 
they  hold  them  with  the  forceps  of  their  fore-feet. — 
They  fly  well,  efpecially  in  the  evening  and  night, 
and  they  convey  themfelves  from  one  pool  to  another, 
-efpecially  when  that  ihey  are  In  begins  to  dry  up.  Mr 
Geoffroy  afferts,  that  the  pedes  cheliformes,  or  fore- 
feet of  the  nepa,  are  the  antennce  of  the  infeft,  which, 
according  to  him,  has  but  four  feet. 

NEPENTHES,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tetran- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynnndria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  among  thofe  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadripar- 
tite ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  capfulc  is  quadrilocular. 

NEPETA,  Catmint,  or  Nef,  in  botany  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  di- 
dynamia  clals  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  42d  order,  Vcrticillata:.  The  under 
lip  of  the  corolla  has  a  fmall  middle  fegment  crcnated  ; 
the  margin  of  the  throat  is  rcflexed  ;  the  ftamina  ap- 
jiroach  one  another.  There  are  14  fpecies  ;  the  moft  re- 
markable is  the  cataria,  common  nep,  or  catmint.  This 
j8  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Britain,  growing  about 
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hedges  and  in  watte  places.  The  ftalk  is  a  yard  high, and    Ncpcu, 
branched  ;  the  leaves  are  hoary  ;  the  flowers  fltfh  co-  '? 

loured,  growing  verticillate  in  fpikes  at  the  tops  of  tha  '^^  -'''C.^ 
blanches  :  the  middle  fegment  of  the  lower  lip  is  fpot- 
ted  with  red.  The  plant  has  a  bitter  tafte,  and  llrong 
fmell,  not  unlike  pennyroyal.  .*\n  infufion  of  this  plant 
is  reckoned  a  good  cephalic  and  emmenagogue  ;  being 
found  very  efficacious  in  chlorbtic  cafes.  Two  ounces 
of  the  exprtlfed  juice  may  be  given  for  a  dofe.  It  it 
called  catmiiif,  becaufe  cats  are  very  fond  of  it,  efpe 
cially  when  it  Is  withered  ;  for  then  they  will  roll  them- 
felves on  it,  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  chewing  it  in  their 
mouths  with  grest  pleafure.  ^  r  Ray  mentions  M* 
having  tranfpiantcj  fome  of  the  plants  of  this  fort 
from  the  fieldf  into  his  garden,  which  were  foon  de* 
ftroyed  by  the  cats  ,  but  the  phnts  which  came  ip 
from  feeds  in  his  garden  efcaped  :  this  verities  an  old 
proverb,  •u/a.  "  If  you  fet  it,  the  cats  will  eat  it  ;  if 
you  fow  it,  the  cats  will  not  know  it."  Mr  Wither- 
ing is  of  opinion,  that  where  there  is  a  quantity  of 
plants  growing  to  ;cther,  the  csts  will  not  meddle  with 
them  ;  but  Mr  tvlillar  affiues  us.  tha  the  has  trequenliy 
tranfplanted  one  of  thele  plants  from  another  part  of 
the  garden,  within  two  feet  of  which  fomc  came  up 
from  feeds  ;  in  which  c.ife  the  latter  have  remained 
unhurt,  when  the  former  have  been  torn  to  pieces  and 
deftroyed  :  he  acknowledges,  however,  that,  where 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  the  herb  growing  toge- 
ther, they  will  not  mediUe  with  it.  This  plant  is  very 
hardy,  and  is  calily  propagated  by  feeds.  If  fown  upon 
a  poor  dry  foil,  the  plants  will  not  grow  too  rank,  but 
will  continue  longer,  and  appear  much  handfomer,  than 
in  rich  ground,  where  they  grow  too  luxuriant,  ani 
have  not  lo  ilrong  a  fcent. 

NEPWELIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  pi;ints. 
The  male  calyx  is  quinquidentate  ;  there  is  no  corolla: 
the  female  calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  there  is  no  corolla.— 
There  are  two  germens  and  two  ftyles  on  each  :  the 
fruit  are  two  dry  plumbs, muricated, and  monofpermous. 

NEPHEW,  a  term  relative  to  uncle  and  aunt,  fig- 
nifying  a  brother's  or  filler's  fon  ;  who,  according  to 
the  civil  law,  is  in  the  third  degree  ot  confanguinity, 
but  according  to  the  canon  in  the  fccond. 

NEPHRITIC,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  kid- 
neys.    See  KiD.vEy. 

Nephritic  I'/ood,  (lignum  nephriticum ) ,  a  wood  of 
a  very  denfe  and  compaft  texture,  and  of  a  fine  grain, 
brought  to  us  from  New  Spain  in  fmall  blocks,  m  its 
natural  ftate,  and  covered  with  its  bark.  It  is  to  be 
chofen  of  a  pale  colour,  found  and  firm,  and  fuch  as 
has  not  loll  its  acrid  tafte  :  for  the  furell  telt  of  it  it 
the  infufing  it  in  water ;  for  a  piece  of  it  infufed  only 
half  an  hour  in  cold  water,  gives  it  a  changeable  co- 
lour, which  is  blue  or  yellow  as  varloufty  held  to  the 
light.  If  the  vial  it  is  in  be  held  between  the  eye  and 
the  light,  the  tindure  appears  yellow  ;  but  if  the  eye 
be  placed  between  the  light  and  the  vial,  it  appears 
blue.  We  often  meet  with  this  wood  adulterated 
with  others  of  the  fame  pale  colour ;  but  tlie  duiklfli 
black  hue  of  the  bark  is  a  ftriking  character  of  this. 

The  tree  is  the  coatU  of  Hernandez.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  our  pear-tree,  and  its  wood  while  frcfli 
is  much  of  the  fame  texture  and  colour  ;  the  leavei 
are  fmall  and  oblong,  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  iu 

the 
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Ncj'hritic  l^ngtlii  or  a  third  of  an  inch  in  breadth  j  the  flowers 
„  II  are  fmall,  of  a  pale-ydlow  colour,  and  oblong  (hapc, 
.  ^''  "'"'  ftanding  in  fpikes :  the  cups  they  ftand  in  are  divided 
into  five  fegments  at  the  edge,  and  are  covered  with  a 
reddifli  down.  This  is  the  b^ft  defcription  of  the 
tree  that  can  be  colledled  from  what  has  been  hitherto 
written  of  it ;  nobody  having  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  taking  its  true  charafters. 

This  wood  is  faid  to  be  a  very  good  diuretic,  and 
we  are  told  it  is  ufed  among  the  Indians  in  all  difeafes 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  in  fuppreffion  of 
urine,  from  whatever  caufe.  It  is  alfo  recommended 
in  fevers,  and  in  obftruftions  of  the  vifcera.  The  way 
of  taking  it  among  the  Indians  is  only  an  infufion  in 
cold  water.  Thefe  ufea  are  not  however  properly 
afcertaintd.     See  Guilandina. 

NePHnnic  Stone.     See  yADE- Stone. 

NEPHRITICS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  proper 
for  difeafes  of  the  kidneys,  efpecially  the  ftone. — 
Such  particularly  are  t!ie  roots  of  althjea,  dog's 
grafs,  afparagus,  fago,  ptllitory  of  the  wall,  mallows, 
pimpinella,  red  chick-pealc,  peach-kernels,  turpen- 
tine, &c. 

^NEPHRITIS,  or  inflammation    of  the    kidneys. 
See  Medicine,  n°  zoo. 

NEPOS  (Cornelius),  a  celebrated  Latin  biogra- 
pher, who  flouriflied  in  the  time  of  Julius  Carfar,  and 
lived,  according  to  St  Jerome,  to  the  fixth  year  of 
Auguflus.  He  was  an  Italian,  if  we  may  creilit  Ca- 
tullus, and  born  at  Hoitilia,  a  fmall  town  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Verona,  in  Cifilplne  GaiU.  Aufonius,  how- 
ever, will  have  it  that  he  was  born  in  the  Gaula  :  and 
in  that  they  may  both  be  in  the  right,  provided  that 
under  the  name  of  Gaul  is  comprehended  Gallhi  Cifal- 
pina,  which  is  in  Italy.  Leander  Albcrti  thinks  Ne- 
pos's  country  was  Verona ;  and  he  is  fure  that  he 
was  either  born  in  that  city  or  neighbourhood.  For 
the  reft,  Cicero  and  Atticus  were  friends  of  our  au- 
thor ;  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  Greek  hiftorians,  as 
he  himfelf  attefts  in  that  of  Dion,  fpeaking  of  Phi- 
lilhis.  What  he  fays,  alfo,  in  the  lives  of  Cato  and  Han- 
nibal, proves  that  he  had  alfo  written  the  lives  of  the 
Latin  captains  and  hiftorians.  He  wrote  fome  other 
excellent  works  which  aie  loft. 

All  that  we  have  left  of  his  at  piefent  is,  "  The 
Lives  of  the  illuftrious  Greek  and  Roman  Captains;" 
which  weie  a  long  time  afcrihed  to  iEmilius  Probus, 
who  publifned  them,  as  it  is  faid,  under  his  own  name, 
toinfinuate  himfelf  thereby  into  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror Theodonus  ;  but,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  the 
fraud  has  been  difcovered,  although  feveral  learned 
pcrfons  have  confounded  the  two  authors.  This  piece 
has  been  trandated  into  French  by  the  Sieur  de  Cla- 
veret,  with  a  dedication  to  the  duke  of  Longueville, 
in  1663  ;  and  again  by  M.  le  Gras,  then  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  oratory  at  Paris  1729,  i2mo.  We 
have  an  excellent  tranflation  of  it  in  Englifli,  by  feve- 
lal  hands  at  Oxford,  which  has  gone  through  fevei-al 
editions. 

NEPTUNE,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  the  god  of  the 
fea,  was  the  fon  of  Saturn  and  Vefta,  or  Ops,  and  the 
brother  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto.  He  aflifted  Jupiter  in 
his  expeditions  ;  on  which  that  god,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  fiipreme  power,  alligned  him  the  fea  and  the 
iUands  for  his  empire.     He  was,  however,  expelled 
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from  heaven  with  Apollo  for  confpiring  againi  Ju-   Neptune. 

piter,  when  they  were  both  employed  by  Laomedon  *— — v"""* 

king  of  Phrygia  in  building  the  walla  of  Troy  ;  but 

that  prince  difmiffing  Neptune  without  a  reward,  he 

fent  a  fea-monfter  to  lay  wafte  the  country,  on  which 

he  was  obliged  to  expofe  his  daughter  Hefione.     He 

is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  inventor  of  horfemanfhip 

and    chariot  racing  ;    on   which  account  Mithridatts 

king  of  Pontus  threw  chariots  drawn  by  four  horfe» 

into  the  fea  in  honour  of  this  god;  and  the  Romans 

inftituted    horfe-races    in    the    circus    at  his  feftival, 

during  which  all  other  horfes  left  working,  and  the 

mules  were  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers. 

In  a  contclt  with  Minerva  he  produced  a  horfe  by 
ftriking  the  earth  with  his  trident ;  and  on  another 
occafion,  in  a  trial  of  ikill  with  Minerva  and  Vulcan, 
produced  a  bull,  w^ience  that  animal  was  facrificed  to 
him.  His  favourite  wife  was  Amphytrite,  whom  he 
long  courted  in  vain,  till  fending  the  d«lphin  to  inter- 
cede for  him,  he  met  with  fuccefs  ;  on  which  he  re- 
warded the  dolphin  by  placing  him  among  the  ftnrs. 
He  had  alfo  two  other  wives,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Salajia  from  the  falt-water ;  the  other  Vemlia  from 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides.  He  had  like- 
wife  many  concubines,  by  whom  he  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  children.  He  is  reptefented  with  black  hair, 
with  a  garment  of  an  azure  or  fca-green,  holding  his 
trident  in  his  hand,  and  feated  in  a  large  fliell  dra^n 
by  fea-horfes,  attended  by  the  fea-gods  Palemon, 
Glaucus,  and  Phorcys,  and  the  fea  goddeifes  Thetis, 
Melita,  and  Panopasa,  and  a  long  train  of  tritons  and 
fea-nymphs. 

This  deity  was  in  Egypt  known  by  the  name  of  Crno- 
Ihjs  or  Canoflus, an  \  was  worfhipped  as  the  numenaquarum 
or  fpirit  of  the  Nile.  His  emblem  was  the  figure  of 
certain  vafes  or  pitchers,  with  which  the  Egyptians 
filtrated  the  water  of  their  facred  river,  in  order  to 
purify  it  and  render  it  fit  for  ufe.  From  the  mouth 
of  each  of  thefe  vafes,  which  were  charged  with  hie- 
roglyphics, arofe  the  head,  and  fometimes  the  head 
and  hands,  of  a  man  or  woman.  Such  are  the  em- 
blems which  ftill  remain  of  the  Egyptian  Neptune  or 
Canobus  ;  and  it  was  by  this  emblem  that  the  tute- 
lar god  of  Egypt  vanquiihed  the  god  of  Chaldea  in 
the  ridiculous  manner  mentioned  by  Ruffinus  in  his 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory*.  *  7 -t 

''  The  Chaldseans  (fays  he)  who  adored  the  fire, „*.  jj," 
carried  their  god  into  various  countries  that  he  might 
try  his  ftrength  in  contefts  with  other  ^ods.  He 
vanquiftied,  as  we  may  eafily  conceive,  the  images 
made  of  gold,  filver,  brafs,  and  wood,  &c.  by  reducing 
them  to  afties ;  and  thus  the  v/orflilp  of  fire  was  every 
where  eftabliflied.  The  prieft  of  Canobus,  unwilling, 
as  became  him,  to  admit  the  fuperiority  of  ftrange 
gods,  contrived  to  make  his  god  vanqnifli  the  god 
of  Chaldza  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  vafes  which  were 
worfliipped  as  the  emblems  of  Canobus  being  ufed  for 
filtering  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  were  of  courfe  per- 
forated on  all  fides  with  very  fmall  holes.  This 
faithful  prieft  having  ftopped  all  the  holes  in  one  of 
thefe  with  wax,  and  painted  the  vafe  of  different  co- 
lours for  a  reafon  which  the  reader  will  admit  to  be 
a  good  one,  filled  it  up  with  water,  and  fitted  to  its 
mouth  the  head  of  an  idol.  This  emblem  of  Cano- 
bus was  then  placed  in  a  fmall  lire  brought  by  the 

Cha!. 
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ClialdEaiis  as  the  emblem  of  their  god  ;  and  tlius  the 
,  tjods  of  Etcypt  and  Chaldx-a  were  forced  into  battle. 
Tlie  cont^ft,  however,  was  of  fiiort  duration.  The 
heat  melting  the  wax  made  w?y  for  the  water  to  run 
out,  which  quickly  extinguidied   the  fire  ;  and  thus 


curl  themfelve*  with  amazing  agility,  hut  foon  retire 
out  of  our  contrafled  fight ;  probably  their  glittering 
numbeis  dazzling  the  eye,  and  their  extreme  minute- 
nefs  eluding  our  refearches.  It  is  to  be  obfervcd, 
that  when  the   uiiftuous  moifture  which   covers  the 


Cnnobns    vanquiilied    the    god    of   the    Chaldaeans."  fcalcs  of  fifhes  is   exhaufted  by  the  air,  thcfe  animals 

Ridiculous  as  this  ftoi-y  is,  it    is   perfcclly  fuitable  to  are  not  to  be  feen  ;  nor  are  the  fifhes  then  noftilucous, 

the  genius  of  paganifm  and   the  mean  artifices  ef  t'.ie  that   matter   being  perhaps   their  nouridiment  when 

pacjan  priefthood  ;  but   we   fufpeiSt  that  the  hiftorian  livinjr,  as  they  themfelves  afford  food  to  many  marine 

laboured  under  one  miftake,  and  fubftituted  the  Chal-  animals.     They  do  not  fhine  in  the  day-time,  bccaufe 

ilasans  inrtead  of  the  Perfians.      .See  Polytheism.  the  lolar  rays  are  too  powerful   for  their  lij-ht ;   how- 

NEREIDS,  in  the  Pagan  theology,   fea  nymphsj  ever  aggregate  or  immenfe  their   number."      Their 

daughters  of  Nereiis  and  Doris. — The  Nereids  were  appearance  is  particularly  brilliant   when  the  wind  is 

citeemcd  very  handfome;   infomuch  that  Cafhope,  the  in  the  eaft  and  fonth-eafl  points,  and  in  winter-nights 

vife  of  Cepheus  king  nf  Ethiopia,  having  triumphed  preceded  by  a  warm   day.      If  water  containing  thefe 

overall  the   beauties  of  the   age,  and   dating   to  vie  animalcules   be  kept   warm,   they   retain    their   light 

with  the  Nereids,  thevM'ere  fo  enraged  that  they  feiit  two   whole   days  after  they  are    dea.' ;    but   in   cold 

a  prodigious  feamonfler  into   the   country  ;  and,  to  water   lofe   it   in  eight  hours  :   motion  and   warmth, 

apperife  tliem,   fhe  was  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  whi -h  increafe   their   vivacity  and    ilrcngth,  increafe 

exoofe  her  daughter  Andromeda,  bound  to  a  rock,  to  their  light  alfo. 
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be  devoured  by  the  monfler.  In  ancient  monuments, 
the  Nereids  pre  reprefented  riding  upon  fea-horfe.s; 
fcmetimes  with  an  entire  human  form,  and  at  other 
times  with  the  tail  of  a  fi(h. 

NEREIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  vermes  molhifca.  The  body  is  ob- 
long-, linear,  and  fitted  for  creeping  ;  it  is  fumiflicd 
Vvith  lateral  pencilled  tentacula.  There  are  i  r  fpe- 
cica  ;  of  which  the  moll  remaikable  are  the  five  fol- 
lowing: 'i.  The  NoBiluca,  or  nodtilucous  nereis,  which 
^'  inhabits  almoft  every  fea,  and  is  one  of  the  caufes  of 
the  luminoufnefs  of  the  water.    Thefe  creatuies  fliine 


2.  Nereis  Iscujlr'is,  or  bog  nereis.  The  body  of  the 
Cze  of  a  hog's  fhort  brilUe,  tranfparent,  as  it  were  arti- 
culated, and  on  cither  fide  at  every  articulation  pro- 
vided with  a  fhort  fetaceous  foot  ;  interiorly  it  feems 
to  corfilt  in  a  manner  of  oval  fhaped  articulations, 
and  a  back  formed  by  two  lines  bent  backwards.  It 
inhabits  marfhes  abounding  in  clay,  where  it  remains 
under  ground,  pufhing  out  its  other  extremity  by 
reafon  of  its  continual  motion.  When  taken  out  it 
twills  itfelf  up.      Is  frequent  in  Sweden. 

3.  Nereis  cirrofa,  or  waving  nereis.  The  body  is 
red,    lumbriciform,    with    67    notches,  furnifhed    on 
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like  glow-worms,  but  with  a  brighter  fpler.dour,  fo  as  both  fides  with  two  rows  of  bridles.      At  each  fide  of 

at  nii.;ht  to  make  the  clement  appear  as  if  on  fire  all  the  head  ten  filaments,  at  the  fzdes  of  the  mouth  many, 

around.     Their  bodies  are  fo  minute  as  to  elude  exa-  twice  as  long  as  the  foonier.     It  dwells  in  Nonvay, 

mination  by  the  naked  eye.  on  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the   fea.     It  vomits  a  red 

It  is   foinetimes   called    nereis  phofporans  ;    and    is  liquer  with  which  it  tinges  the  water, 

thus  defcrihed  by  Griftlin  :  The  head  is  roundifh  and  4.  Nereis  carulea,   or  blue  nereis.     It  inhabits  the 

flat,  and  the   mouth   acuminated        The  two   horns  ocean  ;  where  it  deflroys  the  fcrpuht  and  teredines. 

or  feelers  are   fhort   and   fubulated.       The   eyes    are  5     Nereis  giganliea,  or  giant  nereis.      This   is  a  pe- 

prominent,  and  placed  on  each  fide  the  head.     The  culiar  fpecies  of  thofe  large  worms   that  make  their 

l)ody  is  compofed  of  about   23   fegments   or  joints,  way  into  decayed  piles  driven  down  into  the  fea,  which 

which  are  much  lefs  nearer  the  tail  than  at  the  head,  they  bore  through  and   feed  upon,  whence  they  are 

Thefe  fegments  on  both  fides  the  animal  all  end  in  a  called  /t'a  worms   or  nereis.      From   head  to  tail  they 

'fliort  conical  apex,  out  of   which   proceeds   a   little  are  befet  on  either  fide  with    fmall   tufts  terminating 

bundle  of  hairs:   fiom    under  thcfe   bundles  the  feet  in  three  points;   which  are  like  the  fine  hair   pencils 

oto*  in  the  iOrm   of  fmall  flexile  fubulated  figments  ufed  by  painters,  and  compofed  of  fhining  briltles  of 

lietlitute  of  any  thing  like  claws.      It  is  Icarcely  two  various  colours.     The  upper  part  of  the  body   in  tliis 

lines  long,  and  is  quite  pellucid,  and  its  colour  is  that  wotm  is  all  over  covered  with  Iniall  hairs.     The  rings 

■of  water  green.      They  are   found  upon  all  kinds  of  of  which   it  is  formed  are  clofcly   prcifed   together, 

jTianiie   plants ;  but   they   often  leave    tliem  and  are  and  yield   to   the   touch.     The   three   rows   of  fmall 

found  upon  the  furface  of  the  water:  they  are  fre-  tufts  we  have   been  defcribing,  fci-ve  this  nereis   in- 

qiient  at  all  fcafons,  but   efpecially  in   fummer  before  flead  of  feet,   which  it  ufci  to  go  forwards  as  liflies  do 

iiormy  weather,  when  they  are  more  agitated  and  more  their  fins. 

luminous.       Their  numbers,  and   wonderful    agility,  NEREUS,   (fab.  hift.\  a  marine  deity,  was   the 

added  to  their  pellucid  and  fliining  quality,  do  not  a  fon  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis.   He  fettled  in  the  jEgean 

little  contribute  to  their  illuminating  the  fea,  for  my-  Sea,  was  confidered  as  a  prophet,  and  had  the  power 

riads  of  thofe   animalculie  may  be  contained   in  the  of  ^ffuming  what  form   he  pleafed.     He  married  his 

portion  of  a   fmall   cup   of  fea-water.      Innumerable  filler  Doris,  by  whom   he    had    50  daughters   called 

quantities  of  them  lodge  in  the   cavities  of  the  feales  the  Nereids,  who  conllantiy  attended  on  Neptune,  and 

of  fifiits,  and  to   them   probalily   do  the    fiflies   owe  when  he  went  abroad  furrounded  his  chariot, 

their  noflilucous  quality.     "  I   have  obferved   with  NERI  (S.  Philippe  de),  founder  of  the  congrega- 

great  attention  {fays  Barbut),  a  fifli  jufl  caught  out  tioii  of  the  Oratory  in  Italy,  was  born  of  a  noble  fa- 

of  the  fea,  vthofe  body  was  alnioll  covered  with  them;  mily  at  Florence,  on  the   25th  of  July  1515.      Edu- 

and  have  examined  them  in  the  dafk  :  they  twill  and  catcd  in  the  principles  of  piety  and  learning,  he  foon 

N"  241.  became 
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became  diftlnguillied  for  his  knowledge  and  virtue. 
At  the  age  of  19  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  im- 
proved his  mind,  aflllled  the  fick.and  gave  many  proofs 
of  fclf-denial  and  humility.  PhiUppe,  being  raifed  to 
the  priellhood  at  the  age  of  36,  inftituted,  in  1550,  a 
celebrated  fellowfliip  in  the  church  of  St  Saviour  del 
Campo,  for  the  relief  of  poor  foreigners,  of  pilgrims, 
and  of  convalefcents,  who  had  no  place  whither  they 
could  retire.  Tl'.is  fociety  was  the  ctaJle,  if  we  may 
fay  fo,  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  The  holy 
founder  having  <.ained  over  to  God  Salviati  brother 
to  the  cardinal  of  the  fame  name,  Tarugio  afterwards 
cardinal,  the  celebrated  Baronius,  and  fevcral  others, 
they  began  to  form  themfeives  into  a  fociety  in  1564. 
The  fpiritual  exercifes  had  been  transferred  in  1558 
to  the  church  of  Saint  Jerom  de  la  Charitc,  which 
Philippe  did  not  leave  till  1574,  when  he  went  to 
flay  at  Saint  John  of  the  Florentines.  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  gave  his  approbation  of  the  congregation 
in  the  following  year.  1  he  father  of  this  new 
warfare  fent  out  fome  of  his  childi-en,  by  whom 
his  order  was  fpread  throughout  Italy.  Nor  is  there 
any  reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  its  rapid  fuccefs.  No 
•vow  is  taken  in  this  congregation  ;  charity  is  the  only 
bond  of  conneftion.  The  general  continues  only  three 
years  in  office,  and  his  orders  are  not  thofe  of  a  ty 
tant  or  a  defpot.  The  founder  died  at  Rome  on  th-: 
night  between  the  25th  and  26th  of  May  159J,  age  i 
80.  He  had  refigned  the  generahhip  three  years  b; 
fore  in  favour  of  Baronius,  who,  by  his  advice,  v.  is 
engaged  in  the  ecclefnftical  annals.  The  ccnfti:i'.- 
tions  which  he  left  for  his  congregation  were  not 
printed  till  1612.  The  principal  employment  which 
he  allots  to  the  priefts  of  his  order,  is  to  give,  every 
day,  in  their  oratory  or  church,  inftru&ions  fuited 
to  the  underftandings  of  their  hearers  :  an  office  truly 
apoilclical,  and  which  the  followers  of  Neri  difcharge 
with  fuecefs.  They  humble  themfelves,  that  they 
may  exalt  to  God  the  foul  of  the  fimple.  Philippe  was 
canonifed  in  1622  by  Gregory  XV. 

There  was  a  learned  man  of  the  name  of  Neri  (An- 
timony), from  whom  we  have  a  curious  book  printed 
at  Florence  1612,  in  4to,  with  this  th\e  De/i'^rte 
verraria  lihri  VII.  ;  and  a  Dominican  named  Thomas 
Neri,  who  employed  his  pen  in  defence  of  his  fellow 
monk,  the  famous  Savonarole. 

NERIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogj'nia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  30th  order, 
Contorto'.  There  are  two  ereft  follicles  ;  the  feeds  plu- 
my ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  terminated  by  a  lacerated 
crown.  There  are  five  fpecies,  all  of  them  na- 
tives of  the  warmer  climates  :  the  moil  remarkable  of 
which  are,  I.  The  oleander,  South-Sea  rofe  :  this  is 
a  beautiful  (hrub,  cultivated  in  gardens  on  account  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  fine  purple,  and  in  clufters,  but 
of  an  Indifferent  fmell  :  the  whole  plant  is  poifonous, 
and  efpecially  the  bark  of  the  roots.  2.  The  antidyfin- 
tericum,  a  native  of  Ceylon  :  the  bark  of  which  is  an 
article  of  materia  medica,  under  the  name  of  ConcJTi. 
3.  The  tinclorium,  a  new  fpecies  with  beautiful  blue 
flowers  lately  difcovered  by  Dr  Roxburgh  at  Madras. 
A  decoftion  of  the  leaves,  with  an  addition  of  lime- 
vatcr,   makes  an  indigo  of  fine  quality. 

NERO  (Claudius  Domitius  Ccefar),  a  celebrated 
Vol.  XIII.  Part  I. 
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Roman  emperor,  fon  of  Caius  Domitius  Ahenobarbas 
and  AgTippina  the  daughter  of  Germanicus.  He  was  " 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  A.  D.  jo,  and  four 
years  after  he  fucceeded  to  him  on  the  throne.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  rti^^n  he  fhowed  feveral  marks  of  the 
greateft  kindnefs  and  condefcenfion,  affability,  com- 
plaifance,  and  popularity.  The  ohjcft  of  his  admini- 
ftration  feemedto  be  the  good  of  his  people  ;  ?.nd  when 
he  was  defired  to  fign  his  name  to  a  lill  of  malefac- 
tors that  were  to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed,  Would 
to  heai\-n  I  could  not  write  !  He  hated  flattery  ;  and 
when  the  fenate  had  liberally  commended  the  wifdom 
of  his  government,  he  defired  them  to  keep  their 
praifes  till  he  dcferved  them.  Thcfe  promifing  virtues 
foon,  however,  proved  to  be  artificial :  Nero  foon  dif- 
playcd  the  real  propcnfities  of  his  nature.  He  dehver- 
ed  himfelf  fiom  the  fway  of  his  mother,  and  at  lall 
ordered  her  to  be  murdered.  This  unnatural  aft  of  bar- 
barity might  aftonifh  fome,  but  Nero  had  his  devoted 
adherents ;  and  when  he  declared  that  he  had  taken 
away  his  mother's  life  to  fave  himfelf  from  ruin,  the 
fenate  applauded  hismeafures,  and  the  people  fignified 
their  approbation.  Many  of  his  courtiers  (hare*d  her 
unhappy  fate  ;  and  Nero  facrificej  to  his  fury  or  ca- 
priee  all  fuch  as  obllrufted  his  pleafure  or  diverted  his 
inclination.  In  the  night  he  generally  went  from  his 
palace  to  vifit  the  meanclt  taverns,  and  all  the  fcenes 
of  debauchery  which  Rome  contained.  In  this  noe-- 
turnal  riot  he  was  fond  oi  infulting  the  people  in  the 
itreets ;  and  his  attempts  to  offer  violence  to  the  U'ife 
of  a  Ron-.jn  fenator  nearly  coft  him  his  life.  He  a!fo 
turned  atlor,  an  1  openly  appealed  on  the  Roman  liacre 
in  the  me-nefl  charatlers.  In  his  attempt"  to  excel  in 
mufic,  and  [o  conquer  the  difadvantages  of  a  hoiirfe 
difagreealiie  •oic',  he  moderated  his  meals,  and  often 
paffed  the  day  Without  eating.  The  Olympian  games 
attra£^vl  his  notice:  he  went  into  Greece,  and  pre- 
fentcd  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  public  honour.  He 
was  defeated  in  wredllng ;  but  the  fl.ttery  of  the 
fpeftators  adjudged  him  the  victory,  and  he  returned 
to  Rome  with  all  the  po.iip  and  fplendor  of  an  eaftern 
conqueror,  drawn  in  the  chariot  of  Augullus,  and  at- 
tended by  a  band  of  muficians,  aclors,  and  ftage-dan. 
cers  from  every  part  of  the  empire.  Thefe  private 
and  public  araufements  of  the  emperor  were  indeed 
innocen; ;  his  character  only  was  injured,  and  not  the 
lives  of  the  people.  His  conduct,  however,  foon  be- 
came more  abominable  :  he  difguifed  himfelf  in  the 
habit  of  a  woman,  and  was  publicly  married  to  one  of 
his  eunuch?.  This  violence  to  nature  and  decency 
was  foon  exchanged  for  another :  Nero  refumed  his 
fex,  and  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  one  of  his  mean- 
elt  catamites  :  and  it  was  on  this  occafion  that  one 
of  the  Romans  obferved  that  the  world  would  have 
been  hippy  if  Nero'»;father  had  had  fuch  a  wife.  But 
his  cruelty  was  now  dllplayed  in  a  flill  higher  degree, 
for  he  facrificed  to  his  wantonnefs  his  wife  Oftavia 
Poppoea,  and  the  celeLrated  writers,  Seneca,  Lucan, 
Petronius,  &c.  Nor  did  the  Chriftians  efcnpe  hia 
barbarity.  He  had  heard  of  the  burning  of  Troy  ; 
and  as  he  wifhed  to  renew  that  difmal  fccne,  he  caufed 
Rome  to  be  fet  on  fire  in  different  places.  The  con- 
flagration became  foon  univerfal,  and  during  nine  fuc- 
ctffive  days  the  fire  continued.  All  was  defobtion  : 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  lamentations  of  mothers 
13  whofe 
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Ne-o.  whofe  children  had  peii/hed  in  the  flames,  the  groans 
■"-v~~~'  of  the  dying,  and  the  continual  fall  of  palaces  and 
building-s  Nero  was  the  only  one  who  enjoyed  the 
general  confternation.  He  placed  himfelf  on  th,'  top 
of  a  high  tower,  and  he  fung  on  his  lyre  the  del  ruc- 
tion of  I'roy,  a  dreadful  fccne  which  his  barbarity  had 
realifed  before  his  eyes  He  attempted  to  avert  the 
public  odium  from  his  head  by  a  pretended  commiftra- 
tion  of  the  mifciies  of  his  fubjcfts  He  began  to  re- 
pair the  ftreets  r.nd  tlie  public  buildings  at  his  o«  n  ex- 
pence.  Hebuilt  himfelfacclcbrated  palace,  which  he  cali- 
fd  his  golden  houfe.  Il  was  liberally  adorned  with  gold, 
with  precious  {lones,and  with  every  thing  rareandexqui- 
fite.  It  contained  fpacious  fields,  artificial  lakes,  woods, 
gardtns.  orchards  and  whatever  exhibited  a  beautiful 
icene.  The  entrance  of  this  edifice  could  admit  a  large 
colofTus  of  the  emperor  i  20  feet  high  ;  the  galleries 
were  each  a  mile  long,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with 
gold.  The  roofi  of  the  dining  halls  reprelented  the 
firmament,  in  motion  as  well  as  in  figure  ;  and  conti- 
nually turned  round  night  and  day,  (howering  down 
all  forts  of  perfumes  and  fvvect  waters.  When  this 
grand  edifice,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  extended 
all  round  the  city,  was  finifhed,  Nero  faid,  that  now 
he  could  lodge  liice  a  man.  His  profufion  was  not  lefs 
rcmarkalde  in  all  his  other  aftions.  AVhen  he  went 
a  fifliing,  his  nets  were  of  gold  and  filk.  He  never  ap- 
peared twice  In  the  fame  garment  ;  and  when  he  took 
a  voyage,  there  were  thoufands  of  fcrvants  to  take  care 
of  his  wardi-obe.  This  continuation  of  debauchery 
and  extravagance  at  lad  roufed  the  people  Many 
confpiracies  were  formed  again  11  him  ;  but  they  were 
generally  difcovered,  and  fuch  as  were  accefTory  fuf- 
fered  the  ievere.1  puniiliments.  The  moft  dangerous 
confplracy  againlt  Nero's  life  vas  that  of  PIfo,  from 
which  he  was  faved  by  the  confeffion  of  a  flave.  The 
confpiracy  of  Galha  proved  more  fuccefsful,  who,  when 
he  was  informed  that  his  plot  was  known  to  Nero,  de- 
clared himfelf  emperor.  Th«  unpopularity  of  Nero  fa- 
voured his  caufe  ;  he  was  acknowledged  by  ail  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  fenate  condemned  the  tyrant 
to  be  draijged  naked  through  theflreetsof  Rome,  and 
whipped  to  death,  and  afterwards  to  be  thrown  down 
from  the  Tarp^ian  rock  like  the  meaneft  malefaftor. 
This,  however,  was  not  executed ;  for  Nero  pre- 
ventc )  it  by  a  voluntary  dcith.  He  killed  himfelf, 
A.  D.  6S,  in  the  3  id  vear  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  1 3  years  and  eight  months.  Rome  was  tilled 
■with  acclam.atlons  at  it  ;  and  the  citizens,  more 
ftrongly  to  indicate  their  joy,  wore  caps,  fuch  as 
were  generally  ufed  by  flavcs  who  had  received  tlieir 
freedom.  Their  vengeance  was  not  only  exercifed 
againll  the  llatues  of  the  dectafed  monfler,  but  many 
of  his  friends  were  the  objeft  of  the  public  rtfentment; 
and  many  were  crufhtd  to  pieces  in  fuch  a  violent 
manner,  that  one  of  the  fenatois,  amid  the  univerfal 
joy,  faid  that  he  was  afraid  they  fhould  foon  have 
caufe  to  wi(h  for  Nero.  The  tyrant,  as  he  expired, 
rcquefted  that  his  head  might  not  be  cut  off  from 
his  body,  and  expofed  to  the  infolence  of  the  popu- 
lace, but  that  the  whole  might  be  burned  on  the 
funeral  pile.  His  rcqueil  was  granted  by  one  of  Galba's 
frecdmen,  and  his  obfequies  were  performed  with  the 
ufual  ceremonies.  Thouf;h  his  death  feemed  to  be  the 
fource  of  general  gladnefs,  jct  many  of  hi?  favourites 


lamented  his  fall,  and  were  grieved  to  fee  that  their  Nerva, 
plenfures  and  amufements  were  (topped  by  the  death  '^'-■■'^*- 
of  this  patron  of  debauchery  and  extravagance.  Even 
the  king  of  Parthia  fent  ambalTadors  to  Rome,  to  con- 
dole with  the  Romans,  and  to  beg  that  they  would 
honour  and  revere  the  memory  of  Nero.  His  itatueu 
were  alfo  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers  ;  and 
many  imagined  tliat  he  was  not  dead,  but  that  he 
wouU  foon  make  his  appearance  and  take  vengeance 
on  his  enemies.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  in 
Imllhing  the  character  of  this  tyranrJcal  raonfter,  that 
the  name  of  A^ero  is  even  now  ufed  emphatically  to  ex- 
piefs  a  barbarous  and  unfeeling  oppiefior.  Pliny  calls 
him  the  common  enemy  and  fury  of  mankind  ;  and  fo 
indeed  he  has  been  called  by  all  writers,  who  exhlbif 
Nero  as  a  pattern  of  the  moft  execraldc  barbarity  and 
unpardonable  wantonncfs.  The  fame  Pliny  furniflics  113 
with  this  fingiilar  anecdote  of  him  :  "  Nero  had  or- 
dered himfelf  to  be  painted  under  the  figure  of  a  co- 
lofTus, upon  cloth  or  canvas,  1  20  feet  In  height  "  He 
adds,  "  that  this  prepolK-rous  plifture,  when  it  was  fi- 
nished, met  with  its  fate  from  llghtnlm^,  whi  h  con- 
fumed  it,  and  involved  llke.vife  th;ino;t  beautiful  pare 
of  ti)e  gardens  where  it  was  placed  in  the  conflagra- 
tion." 

NERVA  (Cocceius),  a  Roman  emperor  after  Do- 
mitian,  who  wa^  the  lait  of  the  12  Csfars.  He  vmi 
a  native  of  Narn.'a  In  Umbrid  ;  his  family  however  was 
originally  of  Crete.  DIo  Cafiius  fays  he  was  born  on- 
the  1  7th  of  March,  in  the  18th  year  of  Tibeiius's  reign,, 
and  of  the  Chriliian  sra  the  ^2d.  N^toin  thei2ShyeaK 
of  his  reign  made  liim  prjetor,  and  eretled  a  Itatue  foe 
him  in  the  palace  on  account  of  his-  poems  (for  he  was 
one  ot  the  beil  poets  of  hh  age),  fome  of  which  were 
infcrlhed  to  him.  He  was  ccnful  in  71  with  Vcfpafiaii,. 
and   in  go  with  Domitlan 

Ancient  authors  uniformly  celebrate  him  as  1  prince 
of  a  moll  mild  and  humane  tenifier,  of  great  modcra- 
cion  and  generofity,  who  looked  on  his  o£ii-e  as  em- 
peror, not  as  if  it  was  for  his  own  advantage,  but  for 
that  ot  his  people  ;  and  whilli  he  reigned,  which  was 
howcverbut  for  a  Ihort  time,  he  made  the  happinefs  of 
his  fulijedts  his  only  end  and  purfuit.  He  narrowly 
efcaped  death  under  Domitlan  ;  was  naturally  of  a. 
weak  and  timorous  difpofition  ;  and,  as  fome  fay, 
addlAtd  to  exceffive  drinking.  The  Romans  unani- 
moufly  chofe  hire  emperor;  and^thcy  had  no  caufe  to 
repent  of  their  choice,  for  he  uas  coiillantly  attentive 
to  what  could  make  them  happy  ;  he  was  generous, 
merciful,  and  difintereft e»d  An  in'iance  of  hi=;  great 
lenity  appears  in  his  pardoning  Calpurnius  Craflus  who 
confpired  againll  him.  In  Ihort,  he  omitted  nothing 
that  might  contribute  to  the  reiloiing  of  the  empire 
to  its  former  luflre  ;  recalling  thofe  who  had  been  ba- 
jiiflied  for  religion,  and  redrefling  all  grievances  that 
came  to  his  knowledge.  He  however  found  his  llrengtb 
failing,  and  that  it  would  be  Impofllblc  for  him  to  1> 
nifh  his  defigns,  in  confequence  of  which  he  adopted 
Trajan.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year 
98,  he  was  ranked  among  tiie  gods.  He  was  the  firft 
Roman  emperor  of  foreign  extraftion. 

NERVES,  in  anatomy,  certain  white  gliftening 
cords,  proceeding  from  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow, 
and  dividing  into  very  fmall  branches,  which  are  fent 
ofFtbtoughout  all  parts  of  the  body  j  and  which  are 

fouad 
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itervnui    foi'.rd  to  Tie  the  oi'gans  of  fenfation  and  motion.     See 
.,  ,'!         Anatomy,  n°  i  j6. 
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NERVOUS  iLt'iD.     See  Anatomy,  n"  136. 

NESSUS  (fnb.  IiilL),  a  celebrated  centaur,  fon  of 
Ixion  and  the  Cloud.  He  offered  violence  to  Deja- 
nira  whom  Hercules  had  entrufted  to  his  care,  with 
orders  to  carry  her  acrofs  the  river  Evenus.     Hercules 


the  Greek  language :  but  feems  to  ha.e  formed  lifs    NsC^*^. 
flyle   and  manner   rather  from   the   Byzantine   hifto-'*''^'""'^"'' 
riajis,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  and  Syncellus,  than  fior.i  the  ""^ 
ancient  claflics.      The  time   of  Neftor's  death  is  not 
afcertained  ;   but   he   is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  to  a..\ 
advanced  age,  and  to  hive  died  about  the  year  1 1  j  :. 
His  great  work  is  his  Chronicle,   to  which  he  ha.i 


faw  the  diftrefs  of  his  wife  from  the  oppofite  fliore  of  prefixed  an   introduction,  which,  after  a  fhorc  li-cetch 

the   river,  and  immediately  he  let  fly  one  of  his  poi-  of  the  early  ftate  of  the  world,   taken  from  the  By-, 

foncd  arrows,  which   ftruck  the  centaur  to  the  heart,  zantine  writers,  contains  a  geographical  defcription  of 

NefTus,  as  he  expired,  gav;  the  tunic  he  then  wore  to  Ruffia  and  the  adjacent   regions  ;    an  account  of  the 

Dejanira,  affuring  her  that   ironi  the  poifoned  blood  Sclavonian  nations,  their  manners,   their  emio-rationiT 

which  had  flowed  from  his  wounds,  it  had  received  the  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  their  difperfion,  and 


power  of  Calling  a  hufhand  away  from  unlawful  loves. 
JJcjanira  received  it  with  pleafure,  and  this  mournful 

prefent    caufed  the   death  of   Hercules. A   river 

which  feparateg  Thrace  from  Macedonia.  It  is  alfo 
called  A>,/«/,  Nejlo!,  and  Nejlus. 

NEST.     See  Nibus. 

Eatable  Birib  Nests.     See  Diiins  Ne/ls. 

NESTOR  (fab  hift.),  a  fon  of  Neleus  and  Chloris. 
nephew  to  Pelias  and  grandfon  to  Neptune.     He  had 


fettlement  in  the  feveral  countries  wherein  their  dc- 
fcendants  are  now  eftablifhed.  He  then  enters  upon  a 
chronoioijical  ftries  of  the  Ruffian  annals,  from  the 
year  S58  to  about  1113.  His  ftyle  is  fimple  and  una- 
dorned, fuch  as  fuits  a  mere  recorder  of  fadla  ;  but  his 
chronological  exaftnefs,  though  it  renders  his  narra- 
tive dry  and  tedious,  contributes  to  afcertain  the 
asra  and  authenticity  of  the  events  which  he  relates. 
It  is  remarkable   (fays  Mr  Coxe,  from  whom  we 


eleven  brother?,  who  were  all  killed  with  his  father  by  have  taken  this  narrative),  that  an  author  of  fuel: 

Hercules.     His  tender  age  detained  him  at  home,  and  portance,  whofc  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  early 

was   the   c^ufe  of  his   prefervation.     The  conqueror  Ruffian  books,  fliould  have  remained  in  obfcuricy  above 

fprared  his  life  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne  of  P)dos.  600  years ;   and   been   fcarcely  known   to  his  modern 

He  married  Eurydice  the  daughter  of  Clymenus;  or,  countrj'men,  the  origin  and  adions  of  whofc  anceilors 

according  to  others,  Anaxibia  the  daughter  of  Atreus.  he   recwrds  with   fuch    circumftantial   exaClnefs.       A 

He    foon  Jiftinguilhed   himfelf  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  copy  of  Iiis   Chronicle   was  given    in  1668  by  prince 

and  was  prefent  at  the  nuptials  of  Perlthous,  when  a  Radzlvil  to  the  library  of  Konigfburgh,  where  it  lay 

bloody  engagement   took  place  between  the  Laplthas  unnoticed  until  Peter  the  Great,  in  his  paffage  through 

and  centaurs.     As  king  of  Pylos  and  Meffenia  he  led  that  town,  ordered  a  tranfcript  of  it  to  be  fent  to  Pe- 

his  fubjefto  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  diftinguilhed  terfburgh.      But    it   ftill   was  not  knewn  as  the  per- 

hlmfelf  among  the  refl  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  by  elo-  formance   of  Neflor  :   for  when  Muller  in  1732  pub- 

quence,  addrefs,  wifdom,  juftlce,  and  uncommon  pru-  lilhed  the  rirfl  part  of  a  German  tranllation,  he  men- 

dence.     Homer  difplays  his  character  as  the  mort  per.-  tioned   it   as   the   work   of  the  abbot  Theodolius  of 

feft  of  all  his  heroes  ;  and  Agamemnon  cxcleims,  th.it  Kiof;   an    error  which  arofe  from   the  followino- cir- 

if  he  had    20  generals  like  Neflor,   he  fhould   foon  fee  cumftance  :    The   Ingenious  editor,  not  being  at  that 

the  walls  of  Troy  reduced  to  aflies.    After  thf  Trojan  time     fufficiently    acquainted     with     the     Sclavonian 

war  Neftor  retired  to   Greece,   where  he   enjoyed   in  tongue,   employed   an   interpreter,  who,  by  miltaking 

the  bofom  of  his  family  the  peace  and  tranquillity  which  a  letter  in  the  title,  fuppofed  it  to  have   been  written 

were  due  to  his  wifdom  and  to  his  age.      1  he  manner  by  a  perfon  whofe  name  was  Theodofius.     This  rldi- 

and  the  time  of  his  death  are  unknown  :   the  ancients  culous   blunder   was   foon   circulated,   and  copied  by 

are  all  agreed  that  he  lived  three  generations  of  men  ;  many  foreign  writers,  even  long  after  it  had  been  caa- 

which  length  of  time  is  fuppofed    to  be  300  years,  didly  acknowledged  and  correfted  by  Muller. 

though    more   probably   only   93  years,   allowing  30  NESTORIANS,  a  feft  of  ancient  Chriilians,  (iill 

years  for  each  generation.     From  tli.it  circumtlance,  faid   to   be   fubfifting   in  fome   parts  of  the  Levant ; 

therefore,  it  was   ufual   among   the  Greeks   and  the  whofe  diftinguilhing  tenet   is,   that    Mary  is   not   tlie 

Latins,  when  they  wlfhed  a  long  and  happy  life  to  their  mother  of  God.     They  take  their   name  from  Nelto- 

frlends,  to  wifh  them  to  fee  the  years  of  Nellor.      He  rius  bifliop  cf  Conftanu'nople,  whofe   dodrines   were 


had  many  children  ;  two  daughters,  PIfidice  and  Po- 
lycafle  ;  and  feven  fons,  Perftus,  Stratlcus,  Aretus, 
Lchcphron,  Pitiftratn^,  Antilochii?,  and  Trafimcdes. 
Neftor  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  according  to  Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  V.  3fio,  &c. — A  poet  of  Lycaonia  In 
the  age  of  the  emperor  Severus.     He  was  father  to 


fpread  with  much  zeal   through  Syria,    Egypt,   and 
Perfia. 

One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Neftorlan  caufit 
was  Baifiimas,  created  bifhop  of  NUibis,  AT).  4^(5. 
Such  was  his  zeal  and  fuccels,  that  the  Nellorians, 
who  fllU  remain  in  Ciialdea,   Perfia,   Affyria,  and  the 


Pifander,  who  under  the  emperor  Alexander  wrote  adjacent  countries,  contider  him  alone  as  their  pa- 
■fome  fabulous  ftories. One  of  the  body  guards  of  rent  and  founder.  By  him  Pherozes  the  Perfian  mo- 
Alexander,  iiarcii  was  perfuaded  to  expel  thofe  Chriilians  who 
NESTOR,  whofe  fecular  name  is  not  known,  was  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  admit  the 
■a  native  of  Ruffia,  and  the  earlieft  hiftorlan  ofthe  north.  Neflorians  In  their  place,  putting  them  In  pofTeffion 
He  was  born  in  1056  at  Cielo/ero  ;  and  in  the  19th  ofthe  principal  feat  of  ecclefiallical  authority  in  Per- 
year  of  his  age  he  affumed  the  monallic  habit  in  the  tia,  the  fee  of  Seleucia,  which  the  patriarch  of  the 
conveat  of  Pttchirrflii  at  Kief,  and  took  the  name  of  Nellorians  has  always  filled  even  down  to  our  time.-*- 
Nejlor,     He  there  made  a  ccnfiderable  proficiency  in  Barfuraas  alfo  ereClcd  a  fchool  at  Niiibis,  from   which 

B    Z  jfro- 
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earneft  iiitieatics  and  alluring  offers  that  have  been  NiAoriut.! 
made  by  the  pope's  legate  to  conquer  their  inflexible  *~~^ 
conftancy. 

NESTORIUS,  from  whom  the  feft  of  Nellorian 
ChriiUans  derive  their  name,  wa3  born  in  Germanica 
a  city  of  Syria.  He  received  his  education  at  An- 
tioch,  where  he  waslikewife  baptized  ;  and  ibou  after 
his  haptifm  he  withdrew  himfelf  to  a  monallery  in  the 
fuburbs  of  that  city.  Upon  his  being  admitted  to 
the  order  of  priefthood,  he  quickly  acquired  fo  great 
reputation  by  the  eloquence  of  his  preaching,  and  the 
regularity  of  his  life,  that  by  the  emperor  Thcodoii- 
us  he  was  deemed  a  tit  perfon  to  fill  the  fecond  fee  in 
tbeChriflian  church,  and  was  accordingly  coniccrated 
bilhop  of  Conllantinople  in  the  ye:\r  429. 

In  one  of  his  firlf  fermons  after  his  promotion,  he 
publicly  declared  his  intention  to  maic-  <U'ar  upon 
heretics;  and  with  that  intolerant  fpirit  which  has  fo 
often  difgraced  the  preachers  of  tJie  mild  religion  of 
Jefus,  he  called  upon  the  emperor  io  fne  the  earth  fram 
heretics,  promifmg  to  give  him  heaven  as  a  reward  for 
his  zeal.  To  this  fpiritual  motive  he  added  one,  that, 
though  carnal,  he  poflibly  judged  of  equal  force  : 
"  Jom  with  me  (faid  he)  in  war  againll  them,  and  I 
will  aflill  you  againll  the  Perfians."  Although  the 
wifer  and  better  part  of  his  audience  were  ama/.ed  to 
fee  a  man,  before  he  had  tailed  (as  the  hlfloriaa  *  ex-  «  St^ratci. 
prelTes  himfelf)  the  water  of  his  city,  declare  that  he 
would  perfecute  all  who  were  not  of  his  opinion  ;  yet 
the  majority  of  the  people  approved  of  this  difcourfe, 
and  encouraged  him  to  execute  his  purpofe.  Accord- 
ingly, five  days  after  hi*  confecration,  he  attempted  to 
demolifh  the  church  in  which  the  Arians  fecralyheld 
their  affemblies  ;  and  he  fuccceded  fo  far  in  his  defign, 
that  thefe  people,  growing  defpcrate,  fet  it  on  tire 
themfelves,  and  confumed  with  it  fome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hoiifes.  This  fire  excited  great  commotions 
in  the  city,  and  Neftorius  was  ever  afterwards  called 
an  incendiary. 

From  the  Arians  he  turned  his  perfecution  sgainft 
the  Novatians,  but  was  Hopped  in  his  career  by  the  tn- 
terpofition  of  the  emperor.  He  then  let  loofe  his  fury 
upon  thofe  ChriiHans  of  /tfia,  Lydia.  and  Carta,  who 
celebrated  the  feafl  of  Ealkr  upon  the  14th  day  of 
the  moon  ;  and  for  this  unimportant  deviation  from 
the  Catholic  pradice,  many  of  thofe  people  were  mur- 
dered by  his  agents  both  at  Mlletum  and  at  Sardis. 
One  cannot  be  forry  that  fuch  a  relentlefs  perfecutor 
Ihould  himfelf  be  afterwards  condemned  as  an  heretic, 
for  holding  an  opinion  which  no  man  who  fpeaks  or 
thinks  with  philofjphic  accuracy  will  now  venture  to 
controvert.  This  obnoxious  tenet,  which  produced 
a  fchifm  in  the  church,  and  was  condemned  by  a  ge- 
neral council,  was  ncthing  more  than  that  "  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  the  mother 
of  God."  The  people  being  accuftomed  to  hear  this 
expreffion,  were  much  inflamed  againft  their  bifhop, 
imagining  that  he  had  revived  the  error  of  Pauhts  Sa^ 
mofetenus  and  I'hofinus,  who  taught  that  Jefus  Chrift 
was  a  mere  man.  The  monks  declared  openly  againft 
him,  and,  with  fome  of  the  moll  confiderable  men  ia 
Conllantinople,  feparated  themfelves  from  his  commu- 
nion. vSevtral  bi(hops  wrote  to  him  earnell  perfuafives 
to  acknowledge  that  Mary  was   the  mother  of  God  ; 
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proceeded  thofe  Nellorian  dottors  who  in  the  fifth  and 
iixth  centuries  fprcad  abioad  their  tenets  through 
Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  India,  Tattary,  and  China. 

He  differed  confiderably  from  Neftorius,  holding 
that  there  are  two  perfons  in  Jefus  Chrill,  as  well  as 
that  the  Virgin  was  not  his  mother  as  God,  but  only 
as  .man. 

The  abettors  of  this  doftiine  refufe  the  title  Ne- 
ftorians ;  alleging  that  it  had  been  handed  down  from 
the  eailiell  times  of  the  Chrillian  church. 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  Nellorians  in  Chaldea, 
whence  they  are  fometimes  called  Chahleans,  extended 
their  fpiritual  conquells  beyond  mount  Imaus,  and  in- 
troduced the  Chriitian  religion  into  Tartary,  properly 
fo  called,  and  efpecially  into  that  country  called  Ka- 
rit,  and  bordering  on  the  northern  part  of  China. 
The  prince  of  that  country,  whom  the  Nellorians 
converted  to  the  Chrillian  faith,  aflumed,  according 
to  the  vulgar  tradition,  the  name  of  jf'ohrt  after  his 
baptifm,  to  which  he  added  the  furname  of  Prejhyter, 
from  a  principle  of  modelly  ;  whence  it  is  faid  h;s  fuc- 
celTors  were  each  of  them  called  Prijler  "John  until  the 
time  of  Gengis  Khan.  Eut  Mofheim  obfcrves,  that 
the  famous  Prefler  John  did  not  begin  to  reign  in  that 
partof  Afia  before  the  conclufion  of  the  iithcen- 
tuiy.  The  Neftorians  formed  fu  confiderahle  a  body 
of  Chrlflians,  that  the  miffionaries  of  Rome  were 
induilrious  in  their  endeavours  to  reduce  them  under 
the  papal  yoke  Innocent  IV.  in  1246.  ana  Nicolas 
IV.  in  1278,  ufed  their  utmoll  efforts  for  this  pur- 
pofe, but  without  fuccefs.  Till  the  time  of  pope  Ju- 
lius III  the  Neftorians  acknowledged  but  one  patri- 
arch, who  refided   firll   at  Bagdad,  and  afterwards  at 

Mouful ;   but  a  divifion  arifing  among  them,  in  1551 

the  patriarchate   became  divided,  at  leaft  for  a  time, 

and  a  new  patriarch  was  confecrated  by  that  pope, 

whofe  fucceffors  fixed   their  refidence  in   the  city  of 

Ormus,  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Perfia,  where  they 

ilill   continue,   diftinguillied   by  the   name  of  Simeon; 

and  fo  far  down  as  the  lall  century,  thefe  patriarchs 

perfevered  in  their  communion   with  the   church  of 

Rome,  but  feem  at  prefent  to  have  withdrawn  them- 
felves from   it.      The  great   Neftorian   pontiffs,   who 

form  the  oppofite  party,  and  look  with  a  hollile  eye 

on  this  little  patriarch,  have  fince  the  year  1559  been 

(liftinguifhed   by  the  general  denomination  of  Elias, 

and   refidc   conftantly   in  the  city  of  Mouful.      Their 

fpiritual  dominion   is  very  extenfive,  takes  in  a  great 

part  of  Afia,  and  comprehends  alfo  within  its  circuit 

the  Arabian  Neftorians,  and  alfo  the  Chriftians  of  St 

Thomas,  who  dwell  along  the  coall   of  Malabar.     It 

is  obferved,   to  thf  lafting  honour  of  the  Neftorians, 

that   of  all  the  Chriftl,.n  focietics  eftabliftied  In  the 

Eaft,  they  have  been  the   mo;l  careful  and  fuccefsful 

in  avoiding  a  multitude  of  fuperftitious  opinions  and 

praftices  that  have   infefted   the   Gretk   and    Latin 

churches.     About   the    middle  of  the    )  7th  century, 

the  Romifli  miffionaries  trained  over  to  their  commu- 
nion a  fraall  number  of  Neftorians,  whom  they  lormed 

into  a  congregation  or  church  ;   the  patriarchs  or  bi- 

fhops  of  which  refide  in  the  city  of  Amida,  or  Diar- 

bekcr,   and   all   affunie   the   denomination   of  Jofeph. 

Neveithclcfs  the   Neftorians   in  general   perfevere  to 

our  own  times  in  their  refufal  to   enter  into  the  com- 

munioft  of  the  Romilh  church,  nolwithftaading  the    and  when  he  would  not  C9mply,  they  piocured  his 

con 
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^cflorius  con.^.emnation  in  the  council  of  Ephcfus,  which  de- 
"  priveJ  him  of  his  fee.  He  then  retired  to  his  ancient 
,  monaitery  at  Antioih,  whence  !ie  was  taken  four 
years  afterwards  by  the  emperor's  order,  and  baniOicd 
in  4^5  toTarfus.  That  city  bein  r  taken  and  dtllroy- 
€d  by  the  liailiarians,  he  was  reaioved  to  PanopoHs,  a 
city  of  Th.-bais  ;  where  he  was  not  fufFered  to  remain 
lonij,  but  was  compelled  to  go  from  phce  to  place, 
tillj  bcin'i  in  one  of  his  journey's  mortally  bruiftj  by 
a  fall,  death  relieved  him  from  the  fury  of  his  perfe- 
cutors. 

If  we  ex-.mine  fuch  of  his  writings  as  remain,  we 
ftiall  find  that  he  was  very  unjuftly  condemned.  It 
appears  that  he  rejefteJ  the  errors  of  Ebion,  Paulus  Se 
mofcleniisy  and  Pliohnus  ;  that  he  m;i'ntnined  in  exprefs 
terms,  that  the  divine  Word  was  united  to  the  human 
nature  in  Jefus  Chrill  in  the  moil  Uriel  and  intimate 
fenfe  poffible  ;  that  thefe  two  natures,  in  this  flate  of 
union,  make  butoneChrift  and  one  perlou;  that  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Divine  and  iiuman  natures  mny  both  beat- 
tributcdtothisperfon;  .-.nd  that  Jefus  Chriltmay  be  fnid 
tohave  been  horn  of  a  virgin,  to  have  fufFered  and  died  ; 
but  he  never  would  admit  that  God  could  be  faid  to 
have  been  born,  to  hn.ve  fuffered,  or  to  have  died. — 
When  we  confider  that  every  perfon  partakes  of  the 
fubftance  of  his  mother,  and  that  it  is  this  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  parental  and  filial  relation  between  them, 
it  is  indeed  furprlfing  that  the  cxpreflion  "  Mother  of 
God''  fhould  ever  have  been  admitted  into  the  Chri- 
ftian  church,  or  that  any  man  who  underltands  the 
trcaning  of  the  v.  ords  fhould  condemn  Neltorius  for 
not  havinff  ufed  them. 

NESTUS,  or    Ntssus, 
Thrace  from    Macedonia. 
fca  near  the  ifland  Thafos. 
/uj  and  Neffus. 

NET,  a  device  for  catching  fiihanJ  fowl 
article  Fishery. 

The  taking  fowls  by  nets  is  the  readiefl  and  mo.1  ad- 
vantageous of  all  others,  where  numljers  are  to  be 
taken.  The  making  the  nets  is  very  eafy,  and  what 
every  true  fportfnrian  ought  to  be  able  to  do  for  him- 
felf.  All  the  necefTary  tools  are  wooden  needles,  of 
which  there  fhould  be  feveral  of  different  fizes,  fome 
round  and  others  flat ;  a  pair  of  round  pointed  and  flat 
fciffiirs  ;  and  a  wheel  to  wind  off  the  thread.  l"he 
packthread  is  to  be  of  different  flrength  and  thicknefs, 
according  to  the  fort  of  birds  to  be  taken  ;  and  the 
frcneral  fize  of  the  melhes,  if  not  for  vei-y  fmall  birds, 
is  two  inches  from  poir.t  to  point.  The  nets  fhould 
neither  be  made  too  deep  nor  too  long,  for  they  are 
then  difficult  to  manage  ;  and  they  muil  be  verged  on 
each  fide  with  twilled  thread.  The  natural  colour  of 
the  thread  is  too  bright  and  pale,  and  is  therefore  in 
many  crfes  to  be  altered.  The  moll  ufual  colour  is 
the  rufTct ;.  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  plunging  the 
net,  after  it  is  made,  into  a  tanner's  pit,  and  letting 
it  lie  there  till  it  be  fufSciently  tinged  :  this  is  of  a 
double  fervice  to  the  net,  fince  it  preferves  the  thread 
as  well  as  alters  the  colour.  The  green  colour  is 
given  by  chapping  fome  green  wheat  and  boiling  it  in 
water,  and  then  foaking  the  net  in  this  green  tincture. 
The  yellow  colour  is  given  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  decoftion  of  celandine  ;  which  gives  a  pale  flraw- 
colour,  which  is  the  colour  of  flubble  in  the  harveft- 


a  river  which  fepnrates 
It  falls  into  the  ./Egean 
It  is  fometimes  called  A'i"- 


See  the 


time.     The  brown   nets  are   to  be  ufed  on  ploughed       Net. 
lands,  the  green  on  grafs  grounds,  and  the  yellow  on  — v-~~^ 
ftubble-hnds. 

NET-Day,  among  fowlers,  a  net  generally  ufed  for 
taking  fuch  fmall  birds  as  play  in  the  air,  and  will  floop 
eithc:  to  prey,  gi;;,  or  the  like;  as  laiks,  linnets,  bjnt- 
ings,  &c.  The  time  of  the  year  for  ufing  this  net  is  . 
from  Augull  to  November  ;  and  the  bell  time  is  very  t'.l^^"^"  ' 
early  in  the  morning :  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  milder  the  air,  and  the  brighter  the  fun  h,  the  bet- 
ter will  be  the  fport,  and  of  longer  continuance.  The 
place  where  this  net  fhould  be  laid,  ought  to  be  plain 
champaign,  either  on  (hort  flubbles,  green  lays,  or  flat 
meadows,  near  corn-fields,  and  fomewhat  remote  from 
towns  and  villages  :  you  mint  be  fure  to  let  your  net 
lie  clofe  to  the  ground,  that  the  birds  creep  not  out 
and  make  their  efcape. — The  net  is  made  of  a  fine 
packthread  with  a  fu'.all  mefh,  not  exceeding  half  an 
inch  fquare  ;  it  rnutl  be  three  fathoms  long,  and  but 
one  broad:  it  muil  be  verged  about  with  a  fmall  but 
flrong  cord;  and  the  two  ends  extended  upon  two 
fmall  long  poles,  fuitaJile  to  the  breadth  of  the  net, 
with  four  flakes,  tail-firings,  and  drawing-lines. — This 
net  is  compofed  of  two,  which  mufl  be  exaftly  alike  ; 
and  are  to  be  laid  oppofite  to  one  another,  fo  even  and 
clofe,  that  when  they  are  drawn  and  pulled  over,  the 
fides,  mufl  meet  and  touch  each  other.  You  mufl  flake 
this  net  down  with  flrong  flakes,  very  fliff  on  theii; 
lines,  fo  that  you  may  with  a  nimble  touch  call  them 
to  and  fro  at  pleafure;  then  fallen  your  drawing-cords 
or  hand-lines  (of  which  there  Uiuft  be  a  dozen  at  leafl> 
and  each  two  yards  long)  to  the  upper  end  of  the  fore- 
mofl  flavcs;  and  fo  extend  them  of  fuch  a  flraiglitnefs^ 
that  with  a  little  flrengh  they  may  rife  up  in  the  nets» 
and  call  them  over. 

Your  nets  being  thus  laid,  place  vour  gigs,  or  play- 
ing-wanton^,  about  20  or  30  paces  beyond,  and  as- 
much  on  this  fide  your  nets:  the  gigs  mnfl  be  faftened 
to  the  tops  of  long  poles,  and  turned  into  the  wind,  fc* 
as  they  may  play  to  make  a  noife  therein.  Thefe  gigs 
are  a  fort  of  toys  made  of  long  goofc  feathers,  like 
fhuttlecock?,  and  with  httle  fmall  tunnels  of  wood 
running  in  broad  and  flat  fwan-quills,  made  round  like 
a  fmall  hoop;  and  fo,  with  longer  firings  faflened  to" a 
pole,  will,  with  any  fmail  wind  or  air,  move  after  fuck 
a  manner,  that  birds  will  come  in  great  flocks  to  play 
about  them. 

When  you  have  placed  your  gigs,  then  place  your 
flale  ;  which  is  a  fmall  (take  of  wood,  to  prick  down 
into  the  earth,  having  in  it  a  mortice-hole,  in  which 
a  fmall  and  {lender  piece  of  wood,  about  two  feet 
long,  is  faflened,  fo  as  it  may  move  up  and  down 
at  pleafure  :  and  fallen  to  this  longer  flick  a  fmall  line» 
which,  running  through  a  hole  in  the  flick  above- 
mentioned,  and  fo  coming  up  to  the  place  where  you 
are  to  fit,  you  may,  by  drawing  the  line  up  and  dowa 
with  your  right  hand,  raife  up  the  longer  flick  as  you 
f^e  occafion. 

Fallen  a  live  lark,  or  fuch  like  bird,  to  this  longer 
flick,  which,  with  the  line  making  it  to  llir  up  and 
down  by  your  pulhng,  will  entice  the  birds  to  come  to 
your  net. 

There  is  another  ftale,  or  enticement,  to  draw  on 
thefe  birds,  called  a  looting  g/qfs  ;  which  is  a  rounil 
flake  of  wood,  as  big  as  a  man's  arm,  made  very  fharpi 
4  IS-. 
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"«*•  at  the  end,  to  thruft  it  into  the  ground:  thiy  make  it 
"'"^"'''~*^  very  hollow  in  the  upper  part,  above  five  fingers  deep; 
into  which  htl'.ow  they  place  a  three-fqiure  piece  of 
wood  about  a  foot  lung,  and  each  two  inclies  broad, 
lying  upon  the  to;?  of  the  itake,  and  going  with  a  foot 
into  the  hollownefs  :  which  foot  mu(l  have  a  great  knob 
at  the  top,  and  ancither  at  the  bottom,  with  a  deep 
flendernefs  between  ;  to  which  flcndernefj  you  are  ta 
faften  a  fnnall  packthread,  which,  running  through  a 
bole  in  the  fide  of  the  flake,  mull  come  up  to  the  place 
where  you  fit.  The  threc-fquare  piece  of  wood  which 
lies  on  the  top  of  the  ftake,  mull  be  of  fuch  a  poife  and 
"■  evennefs,  and  the  foot  of  the  focket  fo  fmooth  and 

round,  that  it  may  whirl  and  turn  round  upon  the  lead 
touch  ;  winding  the  packthread  fo  many  times  about 
it,  which  being  fuddenly  drawn,  and  as  fuddenly  let 
j;o,  will  keep  the  engine  in  a  conliant  rotatory  mo- 
tion :  then  fallen  wi<li  glue  on  the  uppermoll  fiit 
fquares  of  the  three-fquare  piece,  about  20  fmall 
_pieces  of  looking-glafs,  and  paint  all  the  fquare  wood 
between  them  of  a  light  and  lively  red  ;  which,  in 
the  continued  motion,  will  give  fuch  a  rcfle<ftion, 
that  the  birds  will  play  nbout.to  admiration  until  they 
are  taken. 

Both  this  and  the  other  dale  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  nets,  about  two  or  three  feet 
diilanc«  from  each  other  ;  fo  that,  in  the  falling  of  the 
TieU,  the  cords  may  not  touch  or  annoy  them  :  neither 
mull  they  (land  one  before  or  after  another;  the  glafs 
being  kept  in  a  continual  motion,  and  the  bird  very 
often  fluttering.  Having  placed  your  nets  in  this 
manner,  as  alio  your  gigs  and  dales,  go  to  the  fur- 
ther end  of  your  long  drawing-lines  and  ilale  lines  ; 
and,  having  placed  yourfelf,  lay  the  main  drawing 
line  acrofs  your  thigh,  and,  with  your  left,  pull  the 
ftale-line  to  fhow  the  birds  ;  and  when  you  perceive 
them  to  play  near  and  about  your  nets  and  dales, 
then  pull  the  net  over  with  both  hands,  with  a  quick 
but  not  too  hady  motion  ;  for  otherwife  your  fport 
will  be  fpoiled. 

See  Plate  CCCXLV.  where  A  (hows  the  bodies 
«f  the  main  net,  and  how  they  ought  to  he  laid.  B,  tha 
tail-lines,  or  the  hinder-lines,  flaked  to  the  ground. 
C,  the  fore  lines  ftaked  alfo  to  ihe  ground.  D,  the 
bird  dale.  E,  the  looking-glafs  Hale.  G,  the  line 
which  draws  the  bird-dale.  H,  the  line  that  draws 
the  glafs-dale.  I,  the  drawing,  double  lines  of  the 
nets,  which  pulls  them  over.  K,  the  dakes  which 
flake  dov/n  the  four  nether  points  of  the  nets  and  the 
two  tail -lines.  L,  the  dakes  that  dake  down  the  fore- 
lines.  M,  the  finglc  line,  with  the  wooden  button  to 
pull  the  net  over  with.  N,  the  djke  that  dakes  down 
the  finglc  line,  and  wh.ere  the  man  (hould  fit ,  and  Q, 
the  gig. 

NhT,  Kcat,  in  commerce,  fomething  pure,  and  uti. 
aJultciatcd  with  any  foreign  mixture. 

Thus,  wines  arc  faid  to  be  net  when  not  falfified  or 
balderdalhed  ;  and  codec,  rice,  pepper,  .xc.  are  net 
when  the  filth  and  ordures  are  feparated  from  them. 
See  Neat. 

A  diamond  is  fjid  fo  be  net  when  it  has  no  ftains  or 
flaws;  a  cnlUd,  when  tranfpavent  throughout. 

Net  is  jlfo  uled  for  what  remains  after  the  tare 
has  been  taken  out  of  th-e  weight  of  any  merchan- 
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dife  ;  /.  e.  when  it  is  vreigheJ  clear  of  all  package.  Se5 
Taxe. 

Thus  wc  fay,  a  barrel  of  cochineal  weighs  4J0 
pounds  ;  the  tare  ij  50  pounds,  and  therfe  rejnains  net 
4:0  pounds. 

NET-Proiivee,  a  term  tifed  to  exprefs  what  any 
commodity  has  yielded,  all  tare  ani  charges  de- 
ducted. 

The  merchants  fometlmes  ufe  the  Italian  words 
netio  j>roceJvln^  for  net  produce. 

NE  rHERLANDS,  anciently  called  Behia,  but 
fince  denominated  Low  Countries  or  Netherlands,  from 
their  low  fituation,  are  fituated  between  2"  and  7°  of 
ead  longitude,  and  between  '^o'^  and  53°  30'  of  north 
latitude  :  and  are  bounded  by  the  German  fea  on  the 
north,  Germany  on  the  ead,  by  Lorrain  and  France 
on  the  fouth,  and  by  another  part  of  France  and  the 
Biitidi  feas  on  the  weft  ;  extending  near  300  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  200  miles  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  wed.  They  confid  of  1  7  provinces  ;  10 
of  which  are  called  the  A'-iJirian  and  French  Nether- 
lands,  and  the  other  fevcn  the  United  Provinces. 

Thegreatell  part  of  the  Netherlands  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans ;  and  that  part  which  lies  towardj 
Gaul  continued  in  their  fubjetlion  till  the  decline  of 
that  empire  ;  after  which  the  Francs  beciime  mallerj 
of  it  ;  and,  under  the  French  monarchy,  it  was  part  oif 
the  kingdom  of  Metz  or  Auftrafia. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  Maximilian 
of  Auftria,  fon  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  ac- 
quired, by  marrying  the  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  duchies  of  Brabant,  Limburg,  and 
Luxemburg;  the  counties  of  Flanders,  Burgundy,  Hai- 
nault,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Namur;  and  the  lord- 
Ihips  of  Frifeland.  Philio  of  Auftria,  fon  to  Maxi- 
milian and  Mary,  married  Jane  the  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand king  of  .Arragon  and  of  Ifabella  queen  of  Ca- 
ftile  ;  by  wlu'ch  means  their  fon  Charles  inherited  not 
only  almod  all  Spain  snd  the  great  countries  then 
lately  difcovered  in  America,  but  alfo  thofe  noble  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  and  %vas  chofen  emperor 
under  the  name  of  Charles  V.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  1527,  he  added  to  his  dominions  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  bidioprick  of  Utrecht  on  both  fides 
of  the  Ydel  ;  and  Henry  of  Bavaria,  being  diltreffed 
through  war  with  the  duke  of  Guelderland,  and  tired 
with  the  continued  rebellion  of  his  own  fubjeets,  fur- 
rendered  to  the  emperor  the  temporalities  of  his  diocefe, 
wliich  was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  the  dates  of 
the  country.  In  1536,  Charles  V.  bought  of  Charlesof 
Egmond  the  reverfiou  of  the  duchy  of  Guelderland 
and  of  the  county  of  Zntphen,  in  cafe  that  prince 
(liould  die  without  ilTue.  The  fame  year  the  city  of 
Gmuingtu  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  fubmitted 
to  Charles  V.  and  in  1543  he  put  a  ganifon  into  the 
city  of  CamVjray,  and  built  a  citadel  there.  Having 
thus  united  the  17  provinces,  as  it  were  in  one  body,  he 
ordered  that  they  fliould  continue  for  ever  under  the 
fame  prince,  without  being  ever  feparated  or  difmem- 
bered  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  publilhed  in  November 
1  549,  with  the  confent  and  at  the  requeft  of  the  dates 
of  all  the  provinces,  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  edidl 
or  law,  by  which  it  was  enafted,  that  in  order  to  keep 
all  thofe  provinces  together  under  one  and  the  fame 
3  prince, 
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'ether-  prince,  the  right  of  J-cprefentation,  with  regard  to  the 
land',  fuccfflion  of  a  prince  or  princefs,  flioiild  take  place 
"^  for  ever,  both  in  a  direft  and  collateral  line,  notwith- 

{landing  the  common  laws  of  fonie  provinces  to  the 
contrary  Charles  bed  even  a  mind  to  incorporate 
thefc  provinces  with  the  Germanic  body,  and  to  make 
of  them  a  circle  of  the  empire,  under  the  title  of  the 
circle  of  Durgundy,  in  order  thereby  to  entrage  piinces 
of  the  empire  to  concern  themfelves  for  the  prefcrva- 
tlon  of  thofc  provinces.  But  the  Nttlicrlands,  always 
jealous  of  their  liberty,  diii  not  feem  to  like  that  in- 
corpor?,tion  ;  and  when  they  were  demanded  to  pay 
their  Iharc  towards  the  expences  of  the  empire,  they 
refiiftd  it ;  whereupon  the  princes  of  Germany  reliifcd, 
in  their  turn,  to  tnke  any  part  in  the  wars  In  Flanders, 
and  looked  upon  thofe  provinces  as  by  no  means  be- 
lontjiug  to  the  Germanic  body. 

Philip  of  Auibia  and  bis  fon  Charles,  who  were 
born  in  the  Nithcilnnds,  had  for  thcfe  provinces  that 
natural  atTcftion  wliich  men  ufed  to  have  for  their  na 
live  country  ;  and,  knowing  how  jealous  the  in- 
habitants were  of  their  liberty,  and  of  the  privileges 
granted  to  them  by  their  former  princes,  they  took 
great  care  to  prefcrve  them,  and  fiiffcred  willingly 
that  the  Hates,  who  were  the  guardi?ns  cf  the  people's 
liberty  and  privileges,  flioujid  in  a  manner  fliarc  the 
fupreme  authority  with  them.  Philip  11.  fon  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  had  not  the  fame  affection  for  the 
Netheilands,  nor  thofe  generous  fentimtnts  which  his 
father  had  endeavoured  to  iufpire  him  with.  Being 
torn  in  Spnin  of  a  Portuguefe  womr.n,  he  had  no  re- 
gard but  tor  his  native  country  ;  and,  when  he  re- 
moved out  of  tlie  Netherlands,  he  left  them  to  the 
weak  government  of  a  woman,  to  tlie  proud  and 
hanw;hty  fpirit  cf  Cardinal  de  Granville,  ard  to  the 
wild  ambition  of  fome  lords  of  thcfe  provinces,  who, 
availing;  iherr.ftlves  of  the  imprudent  conduft  and  con- 
tmual  blunders  of  the  council  of  Spain,  found  their 
priv.ite  intereil  in  the  difturbance.s  they  could  not  fail 
to  produce.  Philip  11.  alfo,  inllead  of  the  mild  and 
ir.odcrate  menfures  which  his  predcccffors  had  fuccefs- 
fully  employed  on  many  occafions,  as  bed  fuiting  the 
f  enius  and  temper  of  the  people,  had  rccourfe  to  the 
molt  violent  and  cruel  proceedings  ;  which,  far  from 
curing  the  evil,  fcvved  only  to  cxafper.nte  it  the  more 
and  render  it  incurable.  The  Spaniards,  whom  he 
fcnt  thither,  being  horn  and  educated  in  an  abfolute 
monarchy,  jtalcus  of  the  liberties  and  envious  of  the 
riches  of  the  people,  Ijruke  through  all  their  privi- 
leges, and  ufed  them  almoft  after  the  fame  manner  as 
ihey  had  done  the  inhabitants  of  their  nc\7  and  ill- 
gotten  dominions  in  America.  This  treatment  oc- 
rafioned  a  general  infiirrcftion.  1  he  counts  Hoorn, 
Egmont,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  appearing  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  Luther's  reformation  gaining  ground 
about  the  fame  time  in  the  >^etherlands,  his  riifciples 
joined  the  malecontents  :  whereupon  King  Philip  in- 
troduced a  kind  of  inquifition  in  order  to  fupprtfs 
them,  and  mar)  thcufands  were  put  to  death  by  that 
court,  btfidts  tl.ofe  that  ptriflitd  by  the  fword  ;  for 
thefe  pcrfcciitions  and  eneioachrrtnts  had  occafion- 
ed  a  civil  wrr,  in  which  Uveral  bnttles  were  fought. 
The  counts  Hoorn  and  Eyr^ont  weie  trken  and  be- 
headed ;  but  the  prir(  e  of  Grange,  retiring  into  Hol- 
kodj  did,  by  tie  eCifiante  of  England  and  Fitr.ce, 
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prefcrve  Holland  and  fome  of  the  adjacent  provinces,     NetKer.. 
which  entered  into  a  treaty  for  their   mutual  defence      '''"'^'- 
at  Utrecht  in  1579,  and   they  have  ever  fince  been         ' 
llylcd  the  United  Provinces  ;   but  the  other  provinces 
were  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Spain  by  the  duke 
of  Alva  and  other  Spanlflt  generals.      However,  their 
ancient  piivileges  were  in  a  great  meafure  rcllored  ; 
every  province  was  allowed  its  great  council  or  parlia- 
ment, whofe  concurrence  was  required  to  the  making 
of  laws,  and  raifmg  money  for  the  government,  though 
thefe  BfFembliis  were  too  often  obliged   to  folloiv  the 
diftates  of  the  court. 

The  late  Emperor  Jofeph  11.  endeavoured  to  de- 
prive them  even  of  the  form  of  their  free  conftitution  ; 
and  lie  miglit  very  probably  have  fucceeded,  Imd  he 
not  attempted  at  the  fame  time  a  reformation  of  the 
church.  The  Auflrian  Netherlands  are  -..■liolly  Ca- 
tholic, and  fo  bigotted  to  the  Romifh  fupcriiltion, 
that  though  they  had  tamely  fubmitted  to  many  en- 
croachments of  the  arch-duc:>.l  houfe  on  their  civil 
nVht,  no  foontr  did  the  monarch  encroach  upon  the 
property  of  the  holy  mother-church  than  they  refilled 
his  authority,  and  claimed  all  their  ancient  privileges 
political  and  religious  The  fa.ne  attachment  to 
their  ancient  f.-iidi  and  worfhip  made  them  very  Intely 
contribute  tc  expel  from  their  territories  the  French 
whom  they  b.ad  invited  to  itlieve  them  from  the  Au- 
ftrian  yoke.  Thus  her  religious  bigotry  for  once  faved 
a  free  peoj)le  from  the  iron  rod  of  delpotifm  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  cruelties  of  frantic  democrates  on 
the  other,  'i  he  provinces  under  the  government  of 
Frr.nce  were,  till  the  late  revolution,  under  the  fame 
fevere  arbitrary  dor.iir.ion  as  ihe  other  fubjefts  of  that 
crown,  and  they  now  experience  the  fame  miferiea 
with  the  rcll  of  the  republic. 

The  Spaniards  continued  poffefTed  of  almofl  eight 
of  thefe  provinces,  until  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
general  of  the  allies,  gained  the  memorable  viftory  of 
Ramillies.  After  which,  BnifTels  the  capital,  and 
gtcai  partof  thefe  provinces, acknowledgedCharles  VI. 
(afterwards  emperor)  tlieir  fovereign  ;  laid  his  daugh- 
ter, the  late  emprefs  queen,  remained  poflcffed  of  them 
till  the  war  that  followed  tire  death  of  her  father, 
when  the  French  made  an  entire  conquell  of  them,  -jx- 
cept  part  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg;  but  they 
were  teftored  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapclL'  in  1748, 
and  the  French  retained  only  Artois,  the  Cambrefis,. 
part  of  Flanders,  part  of  Hainault,  and  part  of  Lux- 
emburg, of  which  they  have  had  the  dominion  now 
upwards  of  eighty  years. 

The  foil  is  generally  fruitful,  but  difftra  ia  the  fe- 
veral  parts.  The  climate  alfo  differs  in  the  feveral 
provinces  ;  in  thofe  towards  the  fouth  it  does  not  dif- 
fer much  from  that  of  England,  though  the  feafons 
are  more  regular-.  In  tlie  noi-thern  provinces  the  win- 
ter Is  generally  very  Ihai-p,  and  the  fummcr  fulti-y  hot;^ 
but  the  extreme  cold  and  exec;T;ve  heat  fcldom  con- 
tinue above  five  or  fix  weeks.  The  air  is  reckoned 
very  v/holefome,  bi;t  i^  fubjctt  to  thick  fogs  in  win- 
ter, through  the  moillnefs  of  the  country,  which 
would  be  very  noxious,  were  it  not  for  the  dry  eallcrly 
winds,  which,  blowing  off  a  long  continent  for  two 
or  three  months  in  the  ytar,  clear  the  air,  and  occafion 
very  (harp  frofts  in  January  End  February  ;  during 
■v\liieh;  the  ports,  livers,  ?.jid  caaals,  are  commonly 
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Nethinims /hut  up.     The  face  of  the  country  is  low  and  flat; 
I'         for,  except  fome  fmall  hills  and  a  few  rifing  grounds 
Netfcher.  ^  j^  Utreeht  and  Guelderland,  and  in   the  parts  lying 
•         towards  Germany,  there  is  no  hill  to  be  feen  in  the 
whole   17   provinces.     This  is  the  reafon  that  they 
have  been  called  the  Low  Countries.     French  Flan- 
ders abounds  in  grain,  vegetables,    flax,    and  cattle, 
but  is  in  want  of  wood. 

YoT  the  Butfh  NHherlamht^tt  United  Provinces. 
NETHINIMS,  among  the  Jews,  the  polterity  of 
the  Gibconites,  who  were  condemned  by  Jo/hua  to 
be  hewirs  of  wood  and  draweisof  water  for  the  houfe 
ef  God. 

NETOPION,  a  name  given  hy  the  ancients  to 
8  very  fragiant  and  cottly  ointment,  confifting  of  a 
great  number  of  the  finetl  fpicy  injjredient?.  Hip- 
pocrates, in  his  Treaiife  of  the  Difeafes  of  Women, 
frequently  prcfcribes  the  netopion  in  difeafes  of  the 
uterus;  and  in  other  places  he  fpeaks  of  its  being 
poured  into  the  ear  as  a  remedy  for  deafncfs ;  thefe 
compofitions,  by  their  attenuating  qualities,  dividing 
the  vifcous  and  thick  humours.  The  word  netopion 
is  aifo  fometimcs  ufed  to  exprefs  the  unguenliim  JEgyp- 
tincum,  and  fometimes  fimply  foi  oil  of  almonds. 

NETSCHER  (Gafpard),  an  eminent  painter,  born 
Et  Prague  in  Bohemia  in   1639.      His  father  dying 
vs-hile  he  was  an  engineer  in  the  Polilh  fervice,  his  mo- 
ther was  obliged,  on  account  of  her  religion,  fuddenly 
to  leave  Prague  with  her  three  fons.     When  (he  had 
proceeded  three  leagues,  (he  flopped  at  a  caftle;  which 
being  foon  after  btfieged,  two  of  her  fons  were  ftarved 
to  death  ;  but  fhe  herfelf  foimd  means  to  efcape  out  of 
the  fortrt  fs  by  night,  and  to  fave   her  only  remaining 
child.     Carrying  him  in  her  arms,  fhe  reached  Arn- 
heim  in  Guelderland,  where  (he  foun^  means  to  fup- 
port  herfelf,  and  breed  up  her  fon.     At  length  a  doc- 
tor of  phyfic  took  young  Nelfcher  into  his  patronage, 
■with  the  view  of  giving  him  an  education  proper  for  a 
phyl'ician  :  but  Nttfchcr's  genius  hading  him  to  paint- 
iuT   he  could  not  forbear  fcrawling  out  defigns  upon 
the  paper  on  which  he  wrote  his  themes;  and  it  be- 
ing found  impoffible  to  conquer  his  fondnefs  for  draw- 
ing, he  was  fent  to  a  glazitr,  who  was  the  only  perfon 
in  the  town  that  underflood  drawing.      Netfcher  foon 
finding  himfelf  above  receiving  any  farther  afliltance 
from  his  mailer,   was  fent  to   Develiter,  to  a  painter 
named  Terburg,  who  was  an  able  artifl;  and   liurgoma- 
fler  of  the  town  ;  and  having  acquired  under  him  a 
great  command  of  his  pencil,  went  to  Holland,  where 
he  worked  a  long  time  for  the  dealers  in  piftures,  who 
raid  him  very  little  for  his  pieces,  which  they   fold  at 
a  high  price.      DIfguftedat  this  ungenerous  treatment, 
he  refolved  to  go  to  Rome;  and  for  that  purpofe  em- 
barked on  board  a  velTel  bound  for  Bourdeaux.     But 
his  marrying  in  that  city  prevented  his  travelling  into 
Italy  :   and   therefore,  returning  into  Holland,  he  fet- 
tled at   the   Hague  ;   where  obferving  that  portrait- 
painting  was  the  mofl  profitable,  he  applied  himfelf 
foltly  to  it,  and  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  there 
is  not  a  confiderable  family   in   Holland  that  has  not 
fome  of  his  portraits  ;  and  btfides,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  foreign  minillers  could  not  think  of  quitting  Hol- 
land without  carrying  with  them  one  of  Netfcher's 
portraits,  whence  they  are  to  be  feen  all  over  Europe. 
He  died  at  the  Hague,  in  1684;  leaving  two  fons, 
Hi"  241. 
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Theodore  and  Conftantine  Netfcher,  both  of  them  Nettlagj 
good  portrait-painters.  „  " 

NETTINGS,  in  a  (hip,  a   fort  of  grates  made  of  '   t 

fmall  lopcs  feized  together  with  rope-yarn  or  twine, 
and  lixed  on  the  quarters  and  in  the  tops  ;  they  ate 
fometimes  ftretched  upon  the  ledges  from  the  wafte- 
trees  to  the  roof  trees,  from  the  top  of  the  forecaille 
to  the  poop,  and  fometimes  are  laid  in  the  walle  of  a 
(hip  to  ferve  jnftead  of  gratings. 

NETTLE,  in  botany,  fee  Urtica. 

Sea- NETTIE.     See  Medusa  and  An im.u -Flower. 

Netti E-Tree.      See  Celtis. 

NET  rUNO,  a  hanalfome  tawn  of  Italy,  In  the 
Campagnia  of  Rome.  It  is  but  thinly  peopled,  though 
feated  in  a  fertile  foil.  The  inhabitants  are  almoll  all 
hunters.     E.  Long.  12.  57.   N.  Lat.  41.  30. 

NEVA,  a  river  at  Peterfburgh,  in  Ruffia.  The 
views  upon  the  banks  exhibit  the  moft  grand  and 
lively  fcenes.  The  river  is  in  moft  places  broader  than 
the  Thames  at  London.  It  is  deep,  rapid,  and  tranf- 
parent  as  cryflal,  and  its  banks  are  lined  on  each  fide 
with  a  continued  range  of  hanJfome  buildings  On 
the  north  fide  the  fortrefs,  the  academy  of  faiences 
and  that  of  arts  are  the  mod  ftnking  objefts ;  on  the 
oppofite  fide  are  the  imperial  palace,  the  admiralty, 
the  manfions  of  many  Ruffian  nobles,  and  the  Englifh 
line,  fo  called  becaufe  (a  few  houles  excepted)  the 
the  whole  row  is  occupied  by  the  Englifh  merchants.  In 
front  of  thefe  buildings,  on  the  fouth  fide,  is  the  quay, 
which  ftretches  for  three  miles,  except  where  it  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  admiralty  ;  and  the  Neva,  during  the 
whole  of  that  fpace,  has  been  lately  embanked  at  the 
expence  of  the  emprcfs  by  a  wall,  parapet,  and  pave- 
ment of  hewn  granite;  a  moll  elegant  and  durable  mo- 
nument of  imperial  munificence.  There  is  a  commu- 
nication between  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  river  by  a 
bridge  of  pontoons,  which,  when  any  thing  is  appre- 
hended from  the  force  of  ice  rufhing  down  the  (Iream, 
can  be,  and  is  generally  indeed,  removed.  The  great 
depth  of  the  river,  it  appears,  prevents  the  building 
of  a  (lone-bridge  ;  and  if  it  could  be  buih,  there  is 
no  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  could  polTibly  refill  the  force 
of  thofe  va(l  (hoals  of  ice  which  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  come  down  this  rapid  river.  An  attempt,  how- 
ever, has  been  made  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  ; 
and  a  Ruffian  peafant  has  aftually  projcfted  the  plan 
of  throwing  a  wooden  bridge  of  one  arch  acrofs  it, 
which  in  its  narrowell  part  is  980  feet  in  breadth.  As 
we  think  this  a  matter  of  very  confiderable  importance, 
as  well  as  of  curiofity,  we  fhall  give  the  following 
copious  account  of  the  plan  and  its  author,  in  Mr 
Coxc's  own  words  ;  who  tells  us  that  the  artift  had 
then  executed  a  model  98  feet  in  length,  which  he 
faw  and  examined  with  confiderable  attention. 

"  The  bridge  is  upon  the  fame  principle  with  that 
of  Shaffhaufen,  excepting  that  the  mechanifm  is  more 
complicated,  and  that  the  road  is  not  fo  level  I  fhall 
attempt  todefcribe  it  by  fuppofing  it  finifhed,  as  that 
will  convey  the  beft  idea  of  the  plan.  The  bridge  is 
roofed  at  the  top,  and  covered  at  the  fides  ;  it  is  form- 
ed by  four  frames  of  timber,  two  on  each  fide,  com- 
pofed  of  various  beams  or  truffes,  which  fiipport  the 
whole  machine.  The  road  Is  not,  as  is  ulual,  carried 
over  the  top  of  the  arch,  Iiut  is  fufptndcd  in  the  middle. 
"  The  following  proportions  I  noted  down  with 

the 
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Ntui.      \he  greatefl  eitaiftnefs  at  the  time  when  they  were  ex- 
-     1         plained  to  me  by  the  artift. 

Length  of  the  abutment  on  tlie  north  end,    65S  feet. 
.     Span  of  the  arch,  -  -  98  j 

Length  of  the  abutment  on  the  fouth  end,     6j8 
Length  of  the  whole  ftrufture,  including  the 

abutments,  -  .  .  2296 

The  plane  of  the  road  upon  its  firft   afcent 

makes  an  anifle  of  five  degrees  with  the 

ordinary  furface  of  the  river. 
Mean  kvf.l  of  the   river  to  the  top  of  the 

bridge  in  the  centre,  -  -  168 

Ditto  to  the  bottom   of  the  bridge   in  the 

centre,  -  -  126 

Height  of  the  bridge  from  the  bottom  to  the 

top  In  the  centre,  -  -  42 

Height  from  the  bottom  of  the   bridge   in 

the  centre  to  the  road,  -  "7 

Height   from   the  bottom   of  ditto  to   the 

water,  -  -  84 

Height  from  the  water  to  the  fpring  of  the 

arch,  -  -  56 

So  that  there  is  a  difference  of  35  feet  between  tlie 
road  at  the  fpring  of  the  arch  and  the  road  at  the 
centre  ;  in  other  words,  an  afcent  of  35  feet  in  half 
980,  or  in  the  fpace  of  490  feet,  which  is  little  mote 
than  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  Tlie  bridge'  is 
broadeil  towards  the  fides,  and  diminiflies  towards  the 
centre. 


In  the  broarlcfl.  part  it  is 
Tn  the  centre  or  narroweft 
The  breadth  of  the  road  Is 


168  feet. 
28 


"  The  artift  informed  mc,  that  to  complete  the 
bridge  would  require  49,6^0  iron  nails,  12,908  large 
trees,  5,500  beams  to  Itrengthen  them,  and  that  it 
would  coft  300,000  roubles,  or  L  60,000.  He  fpeaks 
of  this  bold  projetl  with  the  ufual  warmth  of  genius; 
and  is  perfectly  convinced  that  it  would  be  practicable. 
I  mull  own  that  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion,  though  I 
hazard  it  with  great  diffidence.  What  a  noble  tffeft 
would  be  produced  by  a  bridge  ftriking  acrofs  the 
Neva,  with  an  arch  9^0  feet  wide,  and  towering  16S 
feet  from  the  furface  of  the  water  ?  '^i'he  defcription 
of  fuch  a  bridge  feems  almoll  chimerical  ;  and  yet 
upon  Infpeftlon  of  the  model  we  become  reconciled 
to  the  idea.  But  whether  the  execution  of  this  ftii- 
J^rndous  work  may  be  deemed  poflible  or  not,  tlie  mo- 
«!el  itfelf  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  refiefts  the 
higheft  honour  on  the  inventive  faculties  of  that  un- 
improved genius.  It  is  fo  compa6lly  conftruftcd,  and 
of  fuch  uniform  folidity,  that  it  has  lupported  SS^o 
pood,  or  127,440  pounds,  without  having  in  the  Icall 

VoL.XllL  Part.  1. 
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fwerved  from  its  direftion,  which  I  am  told  la  far  more, 
in  proportion  to  its  fize,  than  the  bridge  if  compleat- 
ed  would  have  occafion  to  fuftain  from  the  predure  of 
the  carriaires  added  to  Its  own  weight. 

"  The  perfon  who  pvojetted  this  plan  is  a  common 
Ruffian  pea.'ant.  This  extraordinary  genius  was  ap- 
prentice to  a  Ihopkeej-'cr  at  Nilhnci  Novogorod  :  op- 
pofite  to  his  dwelling  was  a  wooden  clock,  which  ex- 
cited his  curiofity.  By  repeated  examinations  he 
comprehended  the  internal  ftruAui-e,  and  without  any 
affiftanee  formed  one  exatlly  flinilar  in  its  proportion 
and  materials.  His  fucccfs  in  this  firll  effay  urged 
him  to  undertake  the  conftrudtion  of  metal  clocks  and 
watches.  The  emprefs,  hearing  of  thefe  wonderful  ex- 
ertions  of  his  native  genius,  took  him  under  her  pro- 
tedion,  and  fent  him  to  England  ;  from  whence,  oh 
account  of  the  difficulties  attending  his  ignorance  of 
the  language,  he  foon  returned  to  Ruffia.  I  iaw  a 
repeating  watch  of  his  workmanfhip  at  the  academy 
of  fciences :  it  is  about  the  bignefs  of  an  egg  ;  in  the 
infide  is  reprefented  'the  tomb  of  our  Saviour,  with 
the  Hone  at  the  entrance,  and  the  centinels  upon  duty: 
fuddenly  the  ilone  is  removed,  the  centinels  tall  down, 
the  angels  appear,  the  women  enter  the  fepidchre,  and 
the  fame  chant  Is  heard  which  is  performed  on  Eafler- 
eve.  Thefe  are  trifling,  although  curious  performances} 
but  the  very  planning  of  the  bridge  was  a  moll  fiiblime 
conception.  This  perfon,  whofe  name  is  Kulibin, 
bears  the  appearance  of  a  Ruffian  pealant ;  he  has  a 
long  beard,  and  wears  the  common  drefs  of  the  coun- 
try. He  receives  a  penfion  from  the  emprefs,  and  is 
encouraged  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  mechanical  ge- 
nius (ai." 

NEVEL,  or  Neeel,  in  the  Jewifh  antiquities,  a 
kind  of  mufical  instrument.     See  Nablum. 

NEVERS  is  the  capital  of  the  Nevernois  in  France, 
and  governiTient  of  Orleanois.  It  is  fituated  E.  longi- 
tude 3.15.  N.latitude  46.  JO.  on  the  river  Loire,  which 
here  receives  the  rivulet  Nievre,  from  which  this  city 
derives  its  name.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Csfar's  Noviodunum  in  .^Eduis,  where  he 
erefted  magazines  for  his  armies.  Francis  I.  made  it 
a  duchy  and  peerage  in  1521,  in  favour  of  Francis  of 
Cleve,  to  whom  it  came  by  maniage.  it  devolved  af- 
terwards to  the  houfe  of  iViantua,  and  then  to  the 
Palatine  family,  who  in  1651  fold  it  to  cardinal  Ma- 
zarin.  The  caidinal  obtained  a  title  of  duke  and  peer 
for  his  nephew  Philip  Mancini,  in  whofe  family  it 
continued  till  the  late  revolution,  though  it  is  impof- 
fible,  in  the  prefent  unfettlcd  (late  of  France,  to  lav 
whofe  property  It  may  be  now.  i'he  town  is  fortified 
with  walls,  defended  with  many  high  towers  and  deep 
ditches,  and  is  the  feat  of  a  b:lhopric.  fuflragan  of 
Sens,  as  likewife  of  a  bailiwic  and  chamber  of  ao- 
C  counts. 
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(a)  We  have  given  this  detail  in  Mr  Coxe's  own  words,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  deferve  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  greatnefs  of  the  projeft,  which  would  have  excited  admiration  had  it  been  attempted  by  one  en- 
lightened  by  fcience  and  liberal  arts,  much  more  when  it  comes  through  the  humble  medium  of  a  Ruffian  peafant. 
It  was  never  executed,  as  we  are  jnft  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  left  St  Peterfburgh  about  the  beginning 
«f  June  1793  ;  but  the  model  remains,  and  Is  ftill  ihown.  The  fame  gentleman  (we  quote  his  own  words j 
addf,  «'  that  every  mechanic  thinks  it  ])ra<5tieable  ;  and  that  the  general  belief  is,  that  the  emprefs  would  have 
built  it,  had  fhe  oot  found  ufe  ipr  all  her  money  In  carrying  on  her  warlike  ai;d  diploraati*  tranfaillons  with 
ether  courts." 
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Movers,  counts.  There  is  a  ftone-bridge  on  the  Loire,  with 
Neuchatio],  twenty  arches,  a  drawbridge  on  each  fide,  and  towers 
.'"""■*'  to  defend  them.  The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St 
Cyr.  There  are  eleven  parifhes  in  the  town,  and  a 
great  many  rehgious  houfes.  The  Jcfuits  college  near 
the  gate  des  Ardelier^  is  a  handfome  ftrufture  The 
palice  of  the  dukes  of  Nevers  has  a  large  front  be- 
tween two  great  towers,  with  a  court  on  one  fide  and 
a  gat  den  on  the  other.  Here  it  was  that  John  Cafi- 
mir  king  of  Poland  died  the  i  6th  of  December  1672. 
Near  this  palace  (lands  the  convent  of  Cordeliers, 
who  have  a  magnificent  church,  in  which  the  tombs 
of  duke  John  and  Catharine  of  Bourbon  on  the  right, 
and  thnfe  of  Lewis  of  Go-izaga  duke  of  Nevers,  and 
Henrii'tta  of  Ckves  his  wife,  merit  your  attention. — 
This  town  is  famous  for  its  glafs-manufafture  and 
earthen  ware,  and  is  faid  to  contain  about  8000  inha- 
bitants. 

In  the  centre  of  Nevers,  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill, 
IS  built  the  palace  of  the  ancient  dukes.  It  appears 
to  have  been  conftrutied  in  the  fixteenth  century,  and, 
thoughbeginning  to  exhibit  marks  of  decay, is  yetamo- 
del  of  thi-  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  Gothic  architefture. 
The  apartments  are  hung  with  tapeftry  p{  2CO  years 
old,  which  have  an  air  of  grotefque  and  rude  magni- 
ficence There  is  in  one  of  the  chambers  a  portrait 
of  Madame  de  i^^ontefpan,  who  appears  rifing  from  a 
fuperb  couch,  the  curtains  of  which  are  drawn  back, 
and  fupported  by  Cupids.  Her  attitude  is  half  vo- 
luptuous, half  contemplative.  She  is  dreffed  in  a  ne- 
gligent diihabille,  and  her  hair  floats  down  over  her 
ftioulders  and  neck  in  waving  ringlets.  Her  head  refts 
on  her  left  hand,  and  one  of  her  feet  is  concealed  by 
her  robe  ;  the  other,  which  is  i*aked  to  the  mid-leg, 
and  on  vfhich  the  painter,  with  great  tafte,  has  ex- 
haufted  all  his  art,  is  placed  on  an  embroidered  cufliion. 
Her  flippers  are  thrown  carelefsly  by. 

NEUCHATTEL,a  tolerably  handfometownofSwif- 
ferland,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  There 
are  feveral  ancient  ruins  near  it,  which  fliow  its  for- 
mer extent ;  and  there  are  two  large  churches,  be- 
fides  a  callle  where  the  governor  refides.  The  town 
contains  about  3000  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated 
partly  on  a  fmall  plain  between  Mount  Jura  and 
the  lake  of  Neuchattel,  which  is  17  miles  long  and 
five  broad ;  the  fide  of  the  harbour  is  the  ufual 
walk  of  the  inhabitants.  Part  of  it  too  is  built  upon 
the  fide  of  the  mountain  ;  whence  fome  of  its  ftreets 
are  very  fteep.  In  this  fmall  place  feveral  public 
works  have  lately  been  executed,  which  Mr  Coxe 
thinks  are  far  beyond  the  revenues,  or  even  the  wants, 
of  fuch  a  little  ftate.  Among  thefe  he  inftances  a  fu- 
perb caufeway  and  a  town-houfe  "  built  (fays  he) 
of  fuch  folid  materials  as  if  it  was  intended  to  furvive 
to  the  moll  diftant  pofterity,  and  to  rival  the  duration 
of  the  much-famed  Roman  capitol."  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century,  commerce  was  very 
little  followed  in  this  town,  owing  to  an  abfurd  opi- 
nion which  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  its  be- 
ing difgraceful ;  but  this  prejudice  is  now  extinguifh- 
ed,  and  the  town  in  a  much  more  flourilhing  fituation 
than  before.  The  chief  article  of  exportation  is 
wine,  which  is  much  efleemed  ;  and  manufaftures  of 
printed  linens  and  cotton  have  been  eftabliihed  with 
confiderabk  fuccefs.     The  flourilhing  ftate  of  Neu- 
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chattel  Is  principally  owing  to  the  benefa£lions  of  Mr  Neuchattel. 
David  Pury,  late  banker  of  the  court  at  Lifbon.  He  »  ' 
was  born  at  Neuchattel  in  1709  ;  but  having  received 
his  education  there,  he  quitted  it  in  great  poverty 
and  repaired  to  Geneva,  where  he  ferved  his  ap- 
prenticefliip,  but  in  what  line  is  not  mentioned.  From 
Geneva  he  went  to  London,  where  he  afted  as  clerk 
to  a  dealer  in  precious  flones,  and  acquired  great  re- 
puation  by  eftimating  the  value  of  diamonds  at  fight. 
After  a  long  refidence  in  England  he  went  to  Lifbon, 
where  he  carried  on  a  very  extenfive  commerce  ;  and 
having  been  appointed  court-banker,  his  fortune  rapid- 
ly increafed.  His  generofity,  however,  kept  pace 
with  his  wealth;  and  he  not  only  remitted  large  fums 
to  Neuchattel  while  living,  but  left  his  country  his 
heir  when  he  died.  His  contributions  in  all  arc  efti- 
mated  by  Mr  Coxe  at  L.  200,000 ;  a  confiderable 
part  of  which  has  been  employed  in  conftrudling  the 
public  works  already  mentioned.  Mr  Coxe  hints, 
that  notwithllanding  the  fuperb  edifices  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  many  conveniences  flill  wanting  to 
render  Neuchattel  agreeable  ;  the  public  walks,  for 
inllance,  might  be  greatly  improved,  the  ftreets,  which 
are  very  dirty,  might  be  kept  clean,  and  a  torrent 
which  runs  through  the  town,  and  frequently  threa- 
tens it  with  inundations,  might  be  turned.  En- 
couragement ought  alfo  to  be  given  to  literatui-e  ;  for 
our  author  obftrves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Neuchattel 
are  much  more  ignorant  than  thofe  of  other  parts 
in  SwifTerland,  which  no  doubt  is  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  owing  to  their  having  not  a  fingle  feminary  of 
learning  which  deferves  the  name  in  the  place.  It 
has  a  grand  and  little  council :  the  firft  is  compofed 
of  40  perfons,  with  two  mafters  of  the  keys ;  the 
little  council  confifts  of  24  members,  comprehending 
the  mayor,  who  is  prefident.  Thefe  two  councils  af- 
femble  regularly  every  month.  The  ecclefiaftics  like- 
wife  aifemble  every  month,  to  confult  on  affairs  be- 
longing to  the  church,  and  to  fill  up  the  places  of 
minifters  that  die.  They  choofe  a  dean  every  year, 
who  is  prefident  of  the  general  alTtmblies,  which  are 
called  cliiffet  ;  and  fometimes  he  is  confirmed  in  this 
dignity.     E.  Long.  7.  10.  N.  Lat.  47.  5. 

Neuchattel,  a  fovereign  county  of  SwifTer- 
land, bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Tranche  Comte» 
on  the  north  by  the  bifhopric  of  Bafle,  and  on  the 
eaft  and  fouth  by  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Fribui-g. 
This  principality  of  Neuchattel  and  Vallengin  ex- 
tend from  the  lake  of  Neuchattel  to  the  borders  of 
Franche  Comte,  being  in  length  about  12  leagues, 
and  fix  in  breadth.  The  plain  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  mountains  is  occupied  by  the  dillrift  of  Neu- 
chattel, but  Vallengin  is  totally  inclofcd  by  Jura. 
Parallel  chains  of  thefe  mountains  run  from  eaft  to 
weft,  forming  feveral  valleys  in  the  moft  elevated 
parts.  The  lower  grounds  of  this  chain  confift  of 
arable  lands  and  vineyards  ;  the  higher  of  large  tracks 
of  foreft,  which  in  many  parts  have  been  cleared  and 
converted  into  pafture-grounds,  intermixed  with  fields 
of  barley  and  oats.  The  inhabitants  are  numerous, 
and  remarkable  for  their  genius,  politenefs,  and  adlive 
induftry.  It  contains  three  cities,  one  town,  90  vil- 
lages, and  about  300  houfes  difperfed  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  inhabitants  are  all  Proteftants,  except 
two  Roman  Catholic  villages;  and  in  1529  they  en- 
tered 
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Ntachattel.  tered  into  a  ftridl  alliance  with  the  cantons  of  Berne, 

*~~v Friburg,  Soleure,  and  Lucern.     The   air  is  healthy 

and  temperate,  but  the  foil  not  every  where  equally 
fertile  :  however,  there  are  large  vineyards,  which 
produce  while  and  red  wine,  which  lad  is  excellent. 
The  pallures  on  the  mountains  feed  a  great  number 
ef  all  forts  of  cattle  ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  deer  in 
the  forells  ;  befides  large  trouts,  and  other  good  filh, 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  mildnefs  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  agreeable  fltuation  of  the  inhabitants  in 
general  in  thefe  dillritls,  is  evident  from  the  great 
increafe  of  population  in  the  fpace  of  32  years.  In 
1752  they  contained  only  28,017  fubjects  and  4318 
aliens;  but  in  1784  the  number  was  augmented  to 
31,576  fubjecfts  and  9704  aliens;  being  an  increafe 
of  near  a  fourth  part  in  that  time.  The  facility  with 
which  the  burgerlhip  of  Neuchattel  is  acquired,  may 
alfo  be  accounted  one  of  the  means  of  augmenting  its 
population;  for  between  the  year*  1760  and  1770, 
the  magiitrates  admitted  41  perfons  to  this  privilege; 
from  177010  1780,  46;  from  178010  1785,51;  in 
all  138;  many  of  whom  had  children  before  they 
purchafed  their  burgherdiip,  and  38  of  them  were 
foreigners,  either  German,  French,  or  Dutch. 

The  diftrifts  of  Neuchattel  and  Vallengin  now  make 
part  of  the  Pruffian  dominions.  It  had  its  own  counts 
for  a  long  time  ;  the  laft   of  whom  dying  in    1 694 
without  ilTue,  It  came  to  Mary  of  Orleans  duchefs 
of  Nemours,  his  only  filler,  who   alfo   died  without 
ifFoe  in  1703.  There  were  then  13  competitors,  among 
whom  was  Frederick  I.  king  of  Pruflia,  who  claimed 
as  heir  to  the  prince  of  Orange.     His  right  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  ftatcs   of  the   country   in    1707; 
but  in  this  part  of  his  dominions  the  PrufTian  msnarch 
is  far  from  having  fuch  an  abfolute  authority  as  in 
others.     On  the  acceffion  of  Frederic  I.   fome  gene- 
ral articles  were  agreed  on,  by  which  the  prerogatives 
of  the  prince  and  the  rights  of  the  people  were  fettled. 
Difputes,  however,  occurred    betwixt   the  king  and 
his  fubjefts,  which   were  not  thoroughly  fettled  till 
the  year   1768,  when   the  general  articles  were   not 
only  renewed,  but  explained  wherever  their  tenor  had 
been  miftaken,  confirming  alfo  feveral  privileges  in  fa- 
vour of  the  pfople   which  had  hitherto  been  equivo- 
cal or  not  duly  obferved.      The  moll   important  of 
thefe  general  articles  were,   i.  The  ellablilhment  of 
the  reformed  religion,  and  the  toleration  of  no  other, 
except  in  two  places   where  it  was  already  prevalent. 
2.   No  civil  or  mihtary  office   to   be   poffefled  by  fo- 
reigners,   that   of  governor   only   excepted.     3.  All 
fubjeCls  have  a  right  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  a  fo- 
reign prince  not  adlually  at  war  with  the  king  as  fo- 
vereign  of  Neuchattel ;  the   ftate  may  alfo   continue 
neuter  when  the  king   is  engaged   in  wars  which  do 
not  concern  the   Helvetic  body.     4.   The  proper  ad- 
minillration   ofjuftice;   for  which   the   three   eilates 
of  Neuchattel  and  Vallengin  (hall  be  annuallyaflembled 
5.  The  magillrates  to  hold  their  places  during  good 
behaviour  ;  but  of  this   certain  perfons  appointed  at 
Neuchattel,  and  not  the  king,  are  to  judge.      6.  The 
fovereign,  on  his  acccflion,  fiiall  take  an  oath  to  main- 
tain the  rights,  liberties,  and  culloms   of  the  people, 
ivrilten  and  univritten. 

Y  This  laft  article  is  no  kfs  important  than  it  is  An- 
gular ;  for  upon  an  utuvritttn  cuflom  one  of  their 


mofl  eflential  privileges  depends  ;  viz.  that  the  fove-  NeuchatteJ, 
reign  (hall  be  confidered  only  as  relidcnt  at  Neuchattel.  ^——r^~* 
"  Now  (fays  Mr  Coxe),  this  privilege,  in  conjnnc- 
t ion  with  the  third  article  jull  cited,  forms  the  ba(i3 
of  their  civil  liberty.  By  the  former,  the  prince, 
when  abfent,  can  only  addrefs  his  fabjefts  through 
his  governor  and  the  council  of  ihte  ;  and  no  fubjeil. 
can  be  tried  out  of  the  country,  or  otherwife  than  by- 
judges  appointed  by  the  conltitution  :  by  the  latter, 
ihould  the  king  of  Prufiia  be  at  war  with  all  Gep. 
many,  the  people  of  Neuchattel  and  Vallengin  are  by 
no  means  obhged  to  arm  in  his  defence  ;  but  indivi- 
duals may  even  ferve  againft  him,  as  long  as  the 
powers  whom  they  ferve  are  not  engaged  in  any  hoftili- 
ties  againft  their  own  country."  A  remarkable  inftance 
of  this  laft  our  author  gives  in  the  following  anecdote 
"  When  Henry  duke  of  Longuevillc,  and  fovereigrj 
of  Neuchattel  was,  in  1650,  fent  to  the  caftle  of  Vin- 
cennes,  Felix  de  Mareval,  captain  of  the  Swifs  guards, 
kept  guard  in  his  turn,  though  he  was  citizen  of  Neu- 
chattel, at  the  door  of  the  prifon  where  his  fovereign 
was  confined." 

The  king  confers  nobility,  names  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  ftate,  appoints  the  prefidents  of  the  courts  of 
juftice  called  chatellns  and  mayon ;  but  his  revenues 
fcarcely  amount  to  L.5030  a-year.  They  arife  from 
certain  demefnes ;  from  a  fmall  land-tax,  the  tythes 
of  wine  and  corn,  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  all 
immoveables.  No  fubjeft  pays  any  duty  upon  goods 
either  exported  or  imported,  except  for  foreign  wine* 
brought  into  the  town  itielf. 

Neuchattel  enjoys  very  confiderable  privileges,  hae 
the  care  of  the  police  within  its  own  diftrift,  and  is 
governed  by  its  own   magiftracy  confifting  of  a  great 
and  little  council.     The  three  eilates  of  the  country- 
form  the  fupreme  tribunal,  and  receive  appeals  from 
the  inferior  court  of  juftice.    They  confift  of  i  2  judges 
divided  into  three  eilates  :  the  judges  In  the  firft  and 
fecond  divifion  hold  their  places  for  life ;  but  thofe  in 
the  third   are   chofen  annually.     The   eftates   ufually 
meet  once  a-year  in  the  month  of  May,  but  are  con- 
voked extraordinarily   upon  particular  occafions,  and 
the  town  of  Neuchntel  is  alw:iy8  the  place  of  meeting. 
They    are    not,  however,  the    reprefentatives  of  tlie 
people,  nor  do   they  poffefs  any  legiflatlve  authority. 
Properly  fpeaking,  they  are  the  fupreme  court  of  ju- 
dicature, which  receives  all  appeals,  and  decides  finally 
upon  all  caufes,  even  thofe  which  rehite   to   the   fo- 
vcreignty  of  the   country,  of  which   we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  revolution  of   1707.     The  ordinary  ad- 
minlllratlon  of  government  is  veiled  in  the  council  of 
ftate,  which   fuperintends   the  general  police,  and  Is 
the  medium  by  which  the  fovereign  exei  cifes  his  jurif- 
dietion.     The  members  are  nominated   by  the  king, 
and  ai'e  not  leftriiElcd  to  any  number,  but  he  is  always 
confidered  as  perfonally  prefiding  in  the  affemblyj  and 
the  prefident  has  no  other  powers  than  thofe  of  con- 
voking the  affembly,  propofing   the   fubjefts  of  con- 
fideration,  coUe&in^   the    votes,  and  deciding   when 
the  voices  are  equal.     The  ordin,inets  of  this  council 
are  previoufly  communicated  to  the   nnni/lraux  of  Neu- 
chattel, who  muft  certify  that  they  contain  nothing 
contrary  to  law.     The  niiuiftraux  are  a  kind  of  com- 
mittee from  the  council  of  the  town,  and  are  entruft- 
ed  with  the  adminillration  of  the  police.     They  cpn- 
C  z  fiil 
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Meiichaitel.  fift  of  the  two  prefidents  of  that  council,  four  m^fter 
'-—/—-'  burghers  taken  from  the  little  council,  and  the  banne- 
ret or  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
former  fix  are  changed  every  two  years  ;  and  the  ban- 
neret is  chofen  by  the  general  affcmbly  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  continues  in  office  during  fix  years. 

When  the  caufes  are  decide!  in  the  month  of  May 
by  the  three  eftates,  the  four  judges,  who  form  the  third 
elfate,  retire,   and  their  place  is  fupplied  by  the  four 
miniftraux.       The  attorney-general  then  defires   the 
members  of  the   three   ellates  to  take  into  confidera- 
tion  whether  it  is  necefiary  to  frame  sny  new  laws. 
If  a  new  ordinance  is  propofed,  a  declaration  is  drawn 
lip  and  delivered  to  the  council  of  ttate  for  their  de- 
lihtration,  whether  it  be  contrary  to  the  prerogatives 
of  the  prince  or  the  rights  of  the  fubjed;  from  thence 
it  is  communicated  to  the  council  of  the  town  in  oi-- 
der  to  be   examined,  whether  it  infringes  the  privi- 
leges of  the  citizens.     If  adopted  by  the  council  of 
flate  and  the  council  of  the   town,  it  is  propofed  to 
the  prince   for   his   approbation  or   rejeiSion  :   in  the 
former  cafe  it  is  again  pirbllcly  read  before  the  three 
eftates,  and   the   governor  or  prefident  declares   the 
approbation   of  the   fovereign.     It    is  then   promul- 
gated, or  paffed  into  a  law  by  the  three  ellates.    The 
people  of  Vallengin  have  always  been  confulted  upon 
the  framing  a    new    law  fince  the  acceffion  of  the 
houfe  of  Brandenburg.     For  this  purpofe   the  three 
mafter-burghers  of  Vallengin  examine,  whether  it  con- 
tains any  thins  inconfittent  with  the  francbifes  of  that 
diftrift  ;  in  which  cafe  they  have  the  power  of  remon- 
C  rating  to  the  governor   in   council      Every  year,  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  aflembly  of  the  eftates  of  Neu- 
chattel,  thofe  of  Vallengin,  as  conftituting  the  fupreme 
court  of  judicature  for  that  country,  meet  at  Vallen- 
gin, and   deride   finally  all   appeals  from  the  inferior 
courts  of  jullice.     Both  principalities  are  divided  into 
a  certain  number   of  diftrifts,  each    of  which  has  its 
criminal  court  of  juftice.      Every  criminal  is  br-ought 
to  trial  immediately  after  he  is  arrelted,  and  fentence 
is  read  to  him  in    prifon.   .  Next   morning  he  appears 
again   before  the  judges,  afTembled  in  the  open  air  ; 
the  former  proceedings  on  the  trial  are  read,  and  the 
jirdges  once  more   deliver   their  opinion.      In  capital 
fentcnces  the  governor  is  immediately  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe;  and  if  he  does 
cot  mitigate  the  fentence,  it  is  put  in  execution  with- 
out delay.     Torture,  though  feldom  ufed,  is  not  en- 
tirely abolifhed  in  thefe  diifrids.     Great  circumfpec- 
tron,  however,  is  made  ufe  of  in  judicial  proceedings, 
"  which  (fays  Mr  Coxe)   may    fometimes  favour  the 
efcape  of  the  criminal  ;  but  the  few  inftances  of  atro- 
'    clous  crimes  pi-ove  that  this  humane  caution  is  no  en- 
couragement to  tranfgreflions,  and   is  a   ftrong   pre- 
fumption  of  the  general  good   morals   which  prevail 
among  the  people.      In  a  word,  perfonal  liberty  is  al- 
nioft  as  tenderly  and  as  lecurely  protcfted  by  the  laws 
of  this  country  as  by  thofe  of  our  own  invaluable  con- 
llitution.     Thus  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  as  well 
and  perhaps  better  fecured,  than  even  in  the  democrati- 
cal  cantons  ;  for  although  the  mod  defpotic  prince  in 
Germany   is  fovereign,  his  power   is   exceedingly  li- 
iviited.      Among  the  (kriking  circumftances  which  cha- 
rafterife  this  government,  muft  be  mentioned  the  very 
liberal  eacourageiaent  givea  to  flrangers   who  fettle 
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They  enjoy  every  privilege  of  trade 


Neufchit- 
ti.au 


in  the  country. 

and  commerce  ;  and  in  no  ftate  are  fewer  effential  di 
ftinftions  made  between  ilrangers  and  natives."  Neurada. 

NEUFCHATTEAU,  a  town  of  France^  in  Lor-  __t 

rain,  and  capital  of  the  chatellenie  of  Chatenoi.  It  is 
an  handforrte,  populous,  trading  town  ;  having  ari 
abbey  of  the  nuns  of  St  Clair,  a  commandery  of  Malta, 
and  fevcral  convents  of  monks  and  nuns.  It  is  feated 
in  a  bottom,  in  a  foil  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  all  the 
neceftaries  of  life,  on  the  river  Mouzon.  E.  Long. 
5.  4j.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

NEVIS,  one  of  the  Cai'ibbee  iflands,  lying  about 
feven  leagues  north  of  Montferrat,  and  feparated  from 
St  Chriftopher's  by   a  narrow  channel.      It  makes  a 
beautiful  appearance  from  the  fea,  being  a  large  coni- 
cal mountain  covered  wrth  fine  trees,  of  an  eafy  afcent 
on  every  fide,  and  entirely  cultivated.     The  circumfe- 
rence is  about  21  miles,  with  a  confiderable  trafl  of 
level  ground   all  around.     The  climntc  in  the  lower     . 
part  is  reckoned  to  be  warmer  than  Baibadoes,  but  it 
is  more   temperate   towards  the  fummit.     The  foil  is 
very  fine  in  the  lower   part,  but  grows  coarfer  as  we 
afaeni.     The   produttions  are  nearly   the  fame  witli 
thofe  of  St  Chnftopher.     There  are  three  pretty  good 
roads    or  bays,    with  fmall    towns  in  their  vrcinity  ; 
Charles-town,  Moreton-Bay,  and    Newcallle.      This 
pleafant  ifland  was   fettled   under  the  aufpices  of  Sir 
I'homas  Warner  from  St  Chriftopher's.     His  fuccef- 
for,  Governor  Lake,  was  confidered  as  the  Solon  of 
this  little  country,  in  which  he  difpofed  of  every  thing 
with  fuch  prudence,  wifdom,  and  juftice,  as  procured 
him  an  high   reputation  with   the   French  as  well  as 
Englifii.     In  the  Dutch  war  they  met  with  fome  di- 
fturbance  from  the  French  ;  but  by  being  covered  by 
an  Engliih  fquadron,  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  defilt 
from    their  intended  invafion,  after  a  fmart  engage- 
ment in   fight   of  the  ifiand.     Sir  William  Stapleton 
fometimes  refided  here,  and    Sir  Nathaniel  Johnfon 
conftantly,    at  which  time  the    inhabitants  of  Nevis 
were  computed  at  30,000.     In  the  war  immediately 
after  the  revolution,  they  exerted  themftlves  gallantly, 
and  had  two  regiments  of  300  men  each.     In  that  of 
Queen  Anne  they  behaved  equally  well,  though  they 
were  lefs  fortunate  ;  for   the    French  landing  with  a 
fuperior  force,  and  having   inveigled    moft    of  their 
flaves,  they  were  forced   to  capitulate.     About  4000 
of  thcfe  flaves  the   French  carried  away  and  fold  to 
the  Spaniards,  to  work  in  their  mines.     The  parlia- 
ment, after  making   due   inquiry  into  the  loffes  they 
had  fuftained,  voted  them   about  a  third  part  of  the 
fum  in  which  they  had  fuflFered.    Thefe  loffes  by  war, 
an  epidemic  difeafe,  and  repeated  hurricanes,  exceed- 
ingly diminiftied  the  number  of  the  people.     They  are 
now  thought  not  to  exceed  2000  or  3000  whites,  and 
6000  blacks.     There  is   here   a  lieutenant-governor, 
with  a  council,  and  an  affembly,  which  is  compofed 
of  three  members  from  each  of  the   five  parlihes  into-  *" 
which  the  ifland   is  divided.     The   commodities  are 
cotton  and  fugar ;  and  about  20  fail  of  fliips  are  an- 
nually employed  in  this  trade. 

NEURADA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  decagy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  r  3th  or- 
der, Succuhnlx.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ;  there  arc 
five  petals;  the  capfule  inferior,  deccmlocular,  decafper- 

6  mo  us.; 
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trees,  and  aculeated.  Thfre  is  only  one  fpecits, 
the  Procumlens.  The  whole  plant  is  white  and  woolly  : 
it  fends  off  numerous  Ilalks  in  every  direftion,  which 
lie  flat  on  the  ground  :  the  leaves  (land  on  fnon  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  are  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  pLiitcd  likethofe 
of  the  ladies  mant.'e.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warm  climates, 
and  found  on  dry  parched  grounds. 

NEURITICS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  ufeful  in 
diforders  of  the  nerves 

NEUROGRAPHY,  fignifies  a  defcription  of  the 
nerves.     See  Anatomy,  n"  m6. 

NEUROPTERA.     SeeZaoLocy. 

NEUTEP^,  a  perfon  indifferent,  who  has  efpoiifed 
neither  party,  and  is  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

A  judt^e  ought  to  be  neuter  in  the  caufes  he 
judges  ;  in  queftions,  where  reafon  appears  neuter,  a 
"ican  fliould  ever  incline  to  the  fide  of  the  unhappy. 

Neuter,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  fort  of  gender  of 
nouns,  which  are  neither  mafculine  nor  feminine.  See 
Gender. 

The  Latins  have  three  kinds  of  genders,  mafculine, 
feminine,  and  neuter.  In  Englifh,  and  other  modern 
tongues,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  neuter  nouns.     See 

Noi'M. 

Fetls-KEVTF.R,  br  f  )me  grammarians  called  intran- 
fitive  verbs,  are  thole  which  govern  nothing,  and  that 
are  neither  a&ive  nor  pofitive.     See  Verb, 

When  the  aftion  expreffed  by  the  verb  has  no  ob- 
jeft  to  fall  upon,  but  the  verb  alone  fupplies  the 
whole  idea  of  the  aftion  ;  the  verb  is  faid  to  be  neu- 
ter :  as,  I  fleep,  thou  yawneft,  he  fneezes,  we  walk, 
ye  run,  they  ftand  ftill. 

Some  divide  verbs  neuter  into,  i.  Such  as  do 
not  fignify  any  aftion,  but  a  quality  ;  as  a/het,  "  it  is 
white;"  or  a  fituation,  as  fedel,  "  he  fits  :"  or  have 
fome  relation  to  place  ;  as  adej],  "  he  is  prefent  ;"  or 
to  fome  other  ftate  or  attribute,  as  regnal,  '•  he  rules," 
&c.  And,  2.  Thofe  that  do  fignify  aftions,  though 
thofe  fuch  as  do  not  pafs  into  any  fubjeA  ditferent  from 
the  aftor  ;  as  to  dine,  to  fup,  to  play,  &c. 

But  this  latter  kind  fometimes  ceafe  to  be  neuter, 
and  commence  aAive  ;  efpecially  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
when  a  fulijeft  is  given  them  :  as,  vivere  ■vitatn.  ambii- 
lare  "vlam,  pugnare  pugnam.  Thus  the  old  French 
poets  fay,  Saiiplrer  Jon  tourtnent ;  the  Englilh,  lo Jigh 
his  woes,  !kc. 

But  this  is  obferved  only  to  obtain  where  fome- 
thing  particular  is  to  be  expreffed,  not  contained, 
in  the  verb  :  as,  vivere  vitam  beatam,  to  live  a  hap- 
py life  i  pugnare  bonam  pugnam,  to  fight  a  good  fight, 
&C. 

According  to  the  abbot  de  Dangeau,  verbs  neuter 
may  be  divided  into  active  and  pajfroe  ;  the  firfl,  thofe 
that  form  their  tenfes  in  Englilh,  by  theauxiliaiy  verb 
to  have ;  in  French,  by  avoir.  The  fecond,  thofe 
that  form  them  in  Englifh  with  the  verb  to  be ;  in 
French  etre. — Thus,  to  fleep,  to  yawn,  dortnir  and 
elenmer,  are  neuters  a8ive, — To  come,  and  to  arrive, 
arc  neuters  pajjive. 

NEUTRAi-Salts,  among  chemiffs,  thofe  compounded 
©f  an  acid  with  any  other  fubftance  capable  of  uniting 
with  it  and  deftroying  its  acidity.  Thofe  in  which 
the  acid  is  faturated  with  an  earth  or  a  metal  are  call- 
ed imperfea,  but  thofe  in  which  a  pure  alkali  is  em- 
ployed are  called  perfeSi  neutral*. 
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NEUTRALITY,   the  ftate  of  a  perfon  or  thing  Neutrality 
that  is  neuter,  or  that  takes  part  wiih  neither  fide. 

NEW-ABBEY,  fituateJ  near  Kikullen-bridge,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  province  of  Leinftcr,  in  Ireland., 
It  was  founded  by  Rowland  Euftace,  of  a  great  an  J  an- 
cient family  in  this  county  ;  the  tower  is  ftill  itanding, 
and  fome  pait  of  the  abbey  ;  the  ruins  of  the  reit  have 
contributed  to  build  fcvcral  dwellings  near  it.  In  the 
infide  Rowland  Euftace  and  his  lady  lie  buried  ;  their 
figures,  clothed  in  armour,  are  to  be  feen  there.  Near 
this  is  a  handfome  feat  of  the  Carter  family,  on  the 
oppofice  fide  of  the  river  Liffcy. 

NEWARK,  upon  7'rfn/,inthecountyofNott!ngham^ 
isa  great  thoroughfare  in  the  York  rond,  i  24  miles  from 
London.  It  has  bridges  over  the  Trent,  which  forms 
an  ifland  here,  by  dividing  itfelf  into  two  ftrcams 
two  miles  above  the  to*n,  which  meet  again  two  miles 
below  it.  A  magnificent  caftle  was  built  here  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  which  held  out  ftoutly  in  the 
barons  wars  tor  King  John,  who  died  here,  Oftober 
19th  I  ii(>  ;  and  it  alio  ftood  out  for  king  Charles  I. 
to  the  laft  ;  but  after  he  had  put  himfelf  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scots  army  then  before  it,  the  governor  by  his 
order  furrendcred  it,  after  which  it  was  demolifhed. — 
It  was  fituated  near  the  river  ;  the  walls  of  the  towers 
aie  very  thick,  and  of  a  very  great  height ;  and  were 
there  no  hillorical  teftimony,  thefe  remains  are  fuiri- 
citnt  evidence  that  it  was  formerly  of  great  impor- 
tance. In  the  court  before  thefe  ruins  is  a  very  fine 
bowling-green,  and  near  it  a  nianufaftory  of  facking. 
The  town  being  fubjeft  to  Inundations  from  the  river 
Trent,  and  often  from  that  circumftance  made  impaf- 
fable,  a  turnpike-road,  at  the  inftigatlon  of  a  publi- 
can, was  made  about  20  years  ago,  fo  high  as  to  be 
paffed  with  fafety  in  the  greatell  floods,  by  arches  of 
brick  being  maJe  in  feveral  places  to  carry  off  the  wa- 
ter, conftruded  by  Mr  Smeaton,  at  the  expence  of 
L.  12,000.  Near  the  town  there  is  a  bridge  con- 
ftruded for  the  fame  purpofe,  ma-'.e  moftly  upon  dry 
land,  conhiling  of  nine  arches.  It  has  a  neat  thougi\ 
fmall  new  ftreet,  and  a  market-place  that  is  handfome, 
though  not  very  fpacious.  Its  church,  which  is  rec- 
koned one  of  the  finelt  in  the  kingdom,  was  built  by 
Heniy  VI.  and  has  a  lofty  fpire.  It  was  incorporate! 
by  king  Charles  II.  with  a  mayor  and  1 2  aldermen. — 
'1  he  fame  king,  in  gratitude  to  the  town  for  its  loyalty 
to  his  father,  gave  it  the  privilege  offending  members  to 
parliament.  It  has  a  good  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  wool, 
bi.c.  and  has  a  chariiy-fchool  for  36  boys.  Its  miuket 
ii  on  Wednefday  ;  fairs  on  the  Friday  before  Paffion- 
8unday,May  i4th,Wliit-Tuefday,  Augult  12th, Nov. 
J  ft,  and  Monday  before  December  1  ith.  Here  was 
an  abbey  of  Augulline  friars.  A  free-fchool  was  found- 
ed here,  endowed  with  the  lorj/hip  of  Everton  in  this 
county  ;  and  the  vicar  of  Newark,  and  the  brethrfu 
of  the  Trinity-guild  for  the  time  being,  who  were  then 
tlft:  chief  governors  of  this  town,  were  made  perpetual 
truftees  for  this  foundation.  Many  Roman  urns  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  found  about  this  town, 
from  whence  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  they  had  fome 
town  in  the  neighbourhood. 

NEWBOROUGH,  or  Newburgh,  in  the  Ifle  of 
Anglefey,  North  Wales,  diftant  from  London  254 
miles,  though  but  a  fmall  town,  fituated  over  againit 
Caeraarvua  in  Noctli  Wales,  about   17  miles  fouth- 
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wtft  from  Beaum-ws  ;  Is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two    pleas  for  aftions  under  L.  40.     Its  caftle,  of  whkhNew  aftTe. 
bailiffs,   and  a  recorder.     Its  Welch  name  is  Rhoffir,    there  is  little  to  be  now  feen,  was  built  in  the  reign  of         i/~~^ 
or  Rhofvoir.     Its  veekly  markets,  which  are  pretty     Henrylll.     It  had  four  churches  formerly,  which  are 
well  fupplied  with  provilions,  are  kept  on  Tuefdays  ; 
Slid  its  annual  fairs  on  the  22d  of  June,  Aug.  loth 


and  2ift,  Sept.  25th,  and  Nov.  nth. 

NEWBURG,  the  name  of  feveral  towns  of  Ger- 
many, two  of  which  are  the  chief  towns  of  duchies  of 
the  fame  name ;  one  in  Bavaria,  and  the  other  in  the 

.  Palatinate. 

NEWBURY,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Berks  in 
England,  16  miles  from  Reading,  and  56  from  Lon- 
don, aroie  on  the  decay  of  Spinham-Land.  Notwith- 
Handing  its  name  fignifies  Neiv-Borough,  it  is  as  old 
almoft  as  the  Conqueif.  It  made  fo  much  broad- 
cloth formerly,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  here 

,  flourilhed  John  Winfcomb,  commonly  called  Jack  of 
Newbury,  one  of  the  greatelf  clothiers  that  ever  was 
in  England,  who  kept  100  looms  in  his  houfe  ;  and 
in  the  expedition  to  Flo wden  field  againft  the  Scots, 
marched  with  100  of  his  own  men,  all  armed  and 
clothed  at  his  own  expence  ;  and  he  built  all  the  weft 
part  of  the  church.  Alfo  Mr  Kenric,  the  fon  of  a 
clothier  here,  though  afterwards  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, left  L.  4000  to  the  town,  as  well  as  L.  7500  to 
Reading,  to  encourage  the  woollen  manufactory.  It 
makes  a  great  quantity  of  (balloons  and  druggets,  but 
not  near  fo  much  broad  cloth  now  as  formerly  ;  yet  it 
is  a  flourifhing  town,  with  fpacious  ftreets,  and  a  large 
market-place,  in  which  is  the  guild-hall.  The  churcii 
is  a  good  one,  of  ft  one,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built 
about  1640.  It  has  feven  fets  of  alms-houfes.  In 
the  neighbourhood,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennet,  there 
is  a  ftratum  of  petrified  wood  dug  out  for  firing,  when 
they  frequently  find  trunks  of  large  oaks  yet  undecay- 
ed,  with  petrified  hazel  nuts,  fir-cones,  &c.  with  the 
bones  and  horns  of  ftags,  antelopes,  &c.  tulles  of  boars, 
and  heads  of  beavcis.  The  river  Kennet,  which 
abounds  with  excellent  trout,  eels,  and  cray-fidi,  runs 
through  the  town  ;  and  here  is  plenty  of  all  other  pro- 
vifions  It  was  made  a  corporation  by  Q^een  Eli/a- 
'beth,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  high  Iteward,  al- 
dermen, &c.  It  fends  a  great  quantity  of  malt  to 
London,  has  good  inns,  and  has  a  charity-fchool  for 
40  boys.  Its  market,  which  is  well  fupplled  with 
corn,  is  on  Thurfdnys ;  and  fairs  on  Holy-Thurfday, 
July  5th,  .Aug.  24th,  and  Oif.  28th. 

NEWCASTLE-t'^n^fr-Z.mc,  a  town  in  England, 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  on  a  branch  of  the  iVent, 


now  reduced  to  one,  the  town  having  fuffered  much  in 
the  barons  wars.  There  are  frequent  horfc-races  in 
the  neighbourhood,  though  it  Is  in  a  manner  furround- 
ed  with  coal-pits ;  particularly  one  at  Hamley-Green. 
It  is  fofter  than  the  cannel-coal,  and  is  cut  out  in 
dices ;  but  confumes  fo  fail,  that  it  is  only  fit  for 
forges.  There  is  the  greateft  quantity  of  ftone-ware 
made  near  this  place  of  any  part  of  England  ;  fo  that, 
one  year  with  another^, they  are  faid  to  export  2o,oool. 
worth  of  it. 

NEWCASTLE,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland  in  England,  14  miles  north  of  Dur- 
ham, 94  north  of  York,  63  fouth  by  eaft  of  Berwick, 
60  eaft  of  Carlifle,  and  27  i  from  London,  ftands  at 
the  end  of  the  Pifts  wall,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Tine,  over  which  it  has  a  ftately  bridge  into  the  bt- 
(hopric  of  Durhain,  in  which  its  fuburb  called  Gate- 
Jide  is  fituated  ;  for  the  liberties  of  Newcaftle  extend 
no  farther  than  the  great  iron-gate  upon  the  bridge, 
which  has  the  arms  of  the  bifhop  of  Durham  carved 
on  the  eaft  fide  and  thofe  of  Newcaftle  on  the  weft 
fide.  It  is  admitted  to  have  beeii  a  Roman  ftation, 
though  no  evidence  at  prefent  appears,  except  at  Paa- 
don-gate,  whofe  fuperttrufture  i»  of  different  work- 
manfhip  and  model  from  any  others  of  the  town,  the 
arches  being  circular.  The  carpenter's  tower  is  alfo 
of  Roman  original.  In  the  Saxons  time  it  was  called 
Moncajler,  from  the  monks  here,  who  all  fled  when  it 
was  depopulated  by  the  Danes  ;  and  afterwards  New 
cq/lle,  from  a  caftle  built  here  by  William  the  Con- 
queror's fon,  Robert,  in  loSo,  to  defend  the  country 
againft  the  Scots,  whofe  kings  had  this  town  before 
the  Norman  conqueft,  and  fometimes  refided  here.— 
Several  monafteries  and  houfes  were  built  here  foon  af- 
ter the  caftle  ;  and  it  was  greatly  enlarged  and  enrich- 
ed by  a  good  trade  to  the  coafts  of  Germany,  and  by 
the  file  of  its  coal  to  other  parts  of  England  ;  for 
which,  and  for  other  merchandize,  it  is  become  the 
great  emporium  of  the  north  of  England,  it  being  the 
neateft  and  largeft  town  in  thofe  parts,  next  to  York. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  burnt  by  the  Scots  % 
but  a  very  rich  burgher  who  was  taken  prifoner,  foon 
raiifomed  himfelf  for  a  good  fum  of  money,  and  be- 
gan the  firft  fortifications  of  the  place,  which  he  ex- 
tended from  Sandgate  to  Pampedon,  and  thence  to 
the  Auftin-friars  gate  ;  which  the  townfmen  finifhed. 


IS  15  miles  north  of  Stafford,  33  fouth  fouth-eaft  of  and  cncompafted  with  ftout  walls,  which  extended  two 
Warrington,  and  149  from  London  ;  had  a  caftle,  now  miles,  wherein  are  feven  gates  and  many  tur.'ets,  with 
in  ruins;  and  is  fo  called  from  an  oldfr  caftle,  which  feveral  cafements  bomb  proof.  To  which  two  other 
formerly  ftood  two  miles  off',  at  Cheiferton  under  gates  were  added  in  more  modern  times,  viz.  Bridge- 
Line.  It  «as  incorporated  by  King  Henry  I.  and  gate  and  Sand-gate:  the  wall  between  them  was  af- 
Bgain  by  Q_ueen  Elizabeth  and  King  Charles II.  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  tvro  juftices,  two  bailiffs,  and 
24  cominon-council.  The  cloching-tradc  flonrifties 
here  ;  but  its  chief  manufaftory  is  hats,  here  being  an 
incorporated  company  of  felt-makers.  The  ftreets 
are  broad  and  well  paved,  but  moft  of  the  buildings 
low  and  thatched.  The  market  is  on  Mondays ;  fairs 
.on  Eafter- Monday,  Whit-Monday,  July  6th,  firft 
Monday  in  September,  and  November  6th,  for  cattle. 
It  has  alfo  a  great  bcaft-market  every  other  Mon- 
day.     The   corporation   has  a   court,   which  holds 


terwiirds  removed  to  open  the  quay.  Edward  III. 
granted  the  corporation  the  duties  and  cuftoms  of  the 
town  for  feven  years,  to  enable  them  to  complete  the 
fortification.  Ic  is  a  borough  at  Icaft  as  ancient  as 
king  Richard  II.  who  granted  that  a  Iword  fhouhl  be 
carried  before  the  mayor;  and  kingHem'yVl  made 
it  a  town  and  county  incorporate  of  itfelf,  independ- 
ent of  Northumberland.  Henry  VII.  built  a  mona- 
ftery  here  for  the  Francifcans.  Befides  which,  it  had 
feveral  religious  foundations,  feveral  of  which  ftruftures 
have  been  converted  to  companies  halls,  and  private 

rcfidences. 
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Ntwcaftle.  refidencee.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  this  place 
'""""''"""'  is  faid  to  have  exceeded  in  the  ftrength  and  magnifi- 
cence of  its  works  all  the  citits  of  England,  and  moll 
places  in  Europe.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
12  aldermen,  a  recorder,  fciifF,  town-clerk,  a  clerk  of 
the  chambers,  two  coroners,  eight  chambeilains,  a 
fword-bearer,  a  water-bailitf,  and  feven  fcrjeants  at 
mace.  Its  lltuation,  efpecially  the  moft  bufy  part  of 
it  towards  the  river,  is  very  uneven,  it  being  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a  ileep  hill,  and  the  houfes  very  clofe. 
The  caftle  overlooks  the  whole  tov\n.  That  part  built 
by  Robert  was  of  great  llrength,  and  fquare,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  two  walls ;  the  fquare  was  62  feet  by  54, 
and  the  walls  13  feet  thick,  within  which  was  a  clu- 
pel.  The  outward  fortifications  are  now  defaced,  and 
their  iite  crowded  «ith  buildings.  Tlie  tower  re- 
mains entire,  and  fituated  on  a  lotty  eminence,  and  its 
principal  entrance  is  to  the  fouth.  This  caftle  belongs 
to  the  county,  and  makes  no  part  of  the  liberties. — 
It  is  now  the  county  prifon,  and  in  the  great  hall  the 
judges  hold  the  affizes.  Here  Baliol  king  of  Scot- 
land did  homage  to  king  Edward  I.  in  1292  ;  as  did 
Edward  Baliol  in  1334  to  king  Edward  III.  Here 
is  a  magnificent  exchange  and  a  cuftomhoule  ;  and  the 
finefl  quay  in  England,  except  that  at  Yarmoutli,  be- 
in^  700  yards  long,  it  being  far  more  fpacious  and 
longer  than  thofe  at  London  or  Brillol,  thougli  not 
equal  to  either  for  biifinefs.  There  is  a  handfome 
manfion-houfe  for  the  mayor,  who  is  allowed  L.  1000 
a -year  for  his  table,  befides  a  coach  and  barge.  The 
cLl  bridge  was  carried  away  in  a  flood,  and  the  pre- 
ftnt  was  ereAed  about  1775,  of  nine  noble  elliptic 
arches.  With  the  old  bridge  22  houfts  were  thro*n 
down,  and  fix  lives  loft.  It  was  originally  built  of 
wood;  but  having  been  deftroyed  by  fire  in  124I5, 
was  rebuilt  of  Hone,  and  confifted  of  12  arches,  three. 
of  which  on  the  north  fide  were  clofed  up,  and  ferved 
for  cellars  ;  this  was  again  rebuilt  about  1450,  and 
was  crowded  with  wooden  buildmgs  ;  but  Bear  the 
middle  was  a  tower  with  an  iron  gate,  ufed  as  a  town 
prifon.  A  ftrong  building  crofled  the  bridge,  which 
was  ufed  as  a  magazine.  On  the  fouth  front  was  a 
flatue  of  king  Charles  II.  The  water  which  dellroy- 
ed  this  bridge,  on  November  11.  1771,  was  upwards 
of  1  2  feet  above  high -water  mark  in  fpring-tides. — 
On  deflrop'ng  the  ruinated  peeis  of  the  old  bridge  to 
ereft  the  prefent,  by  obfervations  made,  and  medals 
found,  part  of  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  exiftcd  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  computed  that  above  6cco 
keelmen  are  employed  here,  who  have  formed  them- 
felves  into  a  friendly  fociety  ;  and,  by  their  own  con- 
tributions, built  a  noble  hofpital  containing  50  cham- 
bers, for  fuch  of  their  fiaternity  as  are  poor,  difabled, 
or  paft  their  labour ;  and  it  is  fupported  by  the  con- 
tribution of  thofe  that  are  in  health.  The  town  is 
extremely  populous ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  miJti- 
tude  of  thofe  employed  in  and  about  the  coal-pits, 
with  which  the  town  is  in  a  manner  furrounded,  has 
abundance  of  poor  ;  but  it  has  alfo  many  wealthy  in- 
habitants, and  it  is  faid  they  pay  above  L.  4COO 
a-year  to  their  relief.  It  is  obferved,  that  this  town 
lias  the  greateft  public  revenue  in  its  own  right  as  a 
corpoiation,  of  any  town  in  England,  it  being  com- 
puted at  no  lefs  than  Ij.  8coo  a- year.  In  1774,  the 
Kccipts  of  the  corporation  were  L.  20,560  ;  9  :  8  ; 
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and  their  dilburfements  about  L.  19,445.  The  number  NewraHI* 
of  inhabitants  far   exceeds   30,000.     Here  are  four  ^~"'^'~~' 
churches  or  chapels      That  of  St  Nicholas  is  the  mo- 
ther-church, a  curious  fabric,  built  cathedral-wife  by 
David  king  of  Scots,    240   teet  long,  75  broad,  and 
proportionably  high,  with  a  tower  fteeple  194  feet  in 
height,  of  Gothic  architeflure  ;  alfo  St  Andrew's,  St 
John's,  and  All  Saints,  lately  rebuilt  on  the  fite  of  the 
old  ftruAure,  of  a  circular  form.     Here  are  alfo  feve. 
ral  meeting-houfes,   and   four  charity-fchools  for  300 
children  ;  a  fine  hall  for  the  furgeons,  and  a  large  pri- 
fon called  Newgate ;  alfo  an  holpital  for  lunatics  ano- 
ther for  the  lying-in  of  married  women,  as  well   as  a 
fund  raifed  for  the  relief  of  thofe  who  are  delivered  at 
their  own  houfes.      Here  is  a  well-tndowed  and  large 
infirmary,  and   an  alTcmbly-roora  that   attrafts  atten- 
tion,  containing   every  ufeful   apartment,   and  a  ball- 
room 93  feet  by  40  :    Ihe   front  is  ornamented  with 
fix  Ionic  pillars,  &c.      In  another  part  of  the  town  is 
a   new  theatre.     Here   is  a  very   neat   fct  of  baths. 
A  free  grammar-fchool  was  granted  by  James  I.  from 
an  old  foundation  of  St  Mary's  hofpital,  in  the  vcftry- 
room  of  whofe  chapel  is  the  cleftlon  of  the  officers  of 
the   corporation.      There  were  formerly   feveral  pa- 
laces in  this  city,  viz.  Pampedon-hall,  Lumley  place. 
Earl's  place,    Northumberland- houfe,    Weftmoreland- 
place,  &c.     The  free-mafons  have   lately  erefted  an 
elegant  hall,  richly  ornamented,   to  hold  their  lodge 
in,  near    Hlgh-filar  chair,    capable  of  holding  above 
4000  of  that  ancient  fraternity.      Here  is  an  hofpital 
for  39  decayed  freemen  and  their  widows  ;   and  ano- 
ther for   three   clergymen's   widows  and  three    mer- 
chai^ts    widows.       The     Maiden's-hofpital,    built    in 
I  753,  is  endowed  with  L.  2400,  for  fix   maiden  wo- 
men and   fix  [loor  men.     Dr  Thomlin,  a  prebendary 
of  St  Paul's,  and  recior  of  Whicham  in  the  bifliopric  of 
Durham,  1  itcly   gave  a  library  of  above  6000  valuable 
books  to  the  corporation,  and  fettled  a  rent-charge  of 
L.  5  a  year  for  ever  for  buying  new  ones  ;  and  Wal- 
ter Blacket,  Efq;  one  of  its  reprefentatives  in  parlia- 
ment, built   a   neat  repofitory   for  them,  and  fettled 
L.  25  a-year  for  ever  on  a  librarian.     The  upper  or 
north  part  of  the  town,  inhabited  by  the  politer  fort 
of  people,  is  much  pleafanter  than  that  part  next  the 
river,    and    has  three   level,   well-built,   and  fpacious 
ftreets.     The  river  all  the  way  up  from  Shields  to 
Newcaftle   is   broad,   the   channel  fafe,   and  the  tide . 
flows  with  a  ftrong  current  to  the  town,  and  far  be- 
yond it.     In  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  wars,  this  - 
town  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Scotch fanat'ics,v.'ho  ■' 
here  fold  their  king,  Charles  I.  for  L.  200,000  in  hand, 
and  fecurity  for  as  much  more.     The  glafs-works  are 
very  curious,  and  have  more  bufintfs  of  the- fine  fort 
than  moft  other  places.    Befides,  it  has  a  confiderable 
manufacture  of  broad  and  narrow  cloths,  and  feveral 
foap-boileries  ;  and  this  place  is  famous  for  grindftonesj 
for  which  there  is  fuch  a  demand,   that  fcarce  a  fliip 
ftirs  without  them  ;   from  whence  came   the  proverb, 
"  That  a  Scotfman  and  a  Newcaftle  grindftone  travel 
all  the  woiid  over."     Ships  fit  for  the  coal-trade  are 
built  here  to  perfel3;iol^,  with  great  ftrength.     Here 
is    a    confiderable    manufadlory    of    hard-ware    and  : 
v/rought-iron,  after  the  manner  of  that  at, Sheffield. — 
Its  markets  are  on  'i'utfdays  and  Saturdays.    Its  fairs- 
ill  Auguft,  which  laft  nine   days,  and  Odober  2<jX.b,^^, 
J  which.  ■ 
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•Nnvcaaie.  ^Tliii.^  laft  nine  days.  By  an  ad  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
** — v"~~  price  of  the  carriage  of  jroods  hither  from  London 
by  waggons  was  fettL-d  at  2d.  per  lb.  London  alone 
is  faid  to  confume  at  leaft  766,887  chaldrons  of  its 
coal  every  year  :  but  as  for  the  fi*h  vended  in  that 
city  I'y  the  name  of  Keivcaf.le  falmon,  it  is  more  pro- 
perly called  Berni'ick  falirion,  the  frelh  f,ilmon  being 
taken  near  $c  miles  farther,  as  far  as  the  Tweed,  and  is 
brought  on  the  backs  of  horfes  to  Shields,  where  it 
ib  cuied,  pickled,  and  fent  on  board  for  London.  It 
is  worth  rememberinfT,  that  at  the  affizeshere  in  1743, 
t«o  old  men  were  fiibpcenaed  hither  as  witnefles  from 
a  neighbouring  village,  viz.  one  135  years  of  age,  and 
his  Ton  95,  both  henrty,  and  having  their  fight  and 
heating  ;  and  that  in  1744,  one  Adam  Turnbull  died 
in  this  town  aged  1 12,  who  had  had  four  wives,  the 
la  ft  of  whom  he  had  married  when  be  was  near  lOO 
years  old. 

The  annual  amount  of   the  revenue  of  cuftoms  at 
this   port,   which   Mr   Brand  in  his  hiftory  of  New- 
*  callle  flares  at  41,000!.  is  now  very  confiderably  up- 
wards of  70,000  1. 

The   coals   carried   out  of  it  annually  (on   an  ave- 
•    rage  from  17S5  to  1791)  were   nearly  448,000  New- 
callle  chaldrons  ;   the  ^veight  of  which  is  1,187,200 
tons. 

'1  he  manufafture  of  earthen-ware  is  grestly  in- 
creafed,  and  carried  on  to  great  perfeftion  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, in  feven  potteries  ;  and  their  produce  ex- 
ported hence  to  forei^'U  parts,  as  well  as  to  the  diffe- 
retit  ports  of  this  kingdom  ;  fome  of  which  potteries 
conftantly  employ  upwards  of  100  perfons,  men,  wo- 
men and  children. 

New  works  of  confideraMe  extent  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  have  been  cftablifhed  ;  as  alfo  a  very 
capital  manufactory  for  white  lead,  milled  lead,  &c. 

The  trade  with  the  Well  India  inlands  is  in^rea- 
fing,  and  may  in  time  become  very  confiderable  ;  as 
the  port  has  gneat  advantages,  In  being  able  to  fupply 
on  the  cheapell  terms  many  articles  wanted  in  thofe 
iflands ;  fuch  as  coals,  grindllones,  lime,  bricks,  tiles, 
iron-wares,  &c. ;  and  is  moil  advantageoully  fituated 
for  the  re  exportation  of  tht  Weil  India  produce  to 
the  ports  on  the  Baltic,  to  Germany,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, Flanders,  and  part  of  France  ;  and  moreover, 
the  riik  of  navigation,  and  the  rate  of  Infurance,  not 
being  greater  than  between  thofe  Klands  and  Liver- 
pool, and  fome  other  ports  on  the  weftern  coafl  of  this 
kingdom. 

The  town  of  Newcaftle  is  daily  Increaling  in  its 
popi!?.tion  and  opulence  ;  and  it  would  be  well  If  It 
could  not  be  added,  in  luxury,  the  almoll  neceflary 
conftquence  of  riches :  but  it  (liould  not  be  omitted, 
that  it  is  noted  for  hofpitality  and  good  living. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town, 
by  opening  new  ftrects,  and  paving  the  principal  ones, 
in  the  fame  manner  J.s  in  London.  It  cannot  be  faid 
that  it  is  well  lighted,  the  few  lamps  fcattered  here 
and  there  fervlng  but  to  make  darknefs  vlfible  ;  nor 
have  t!ie  orders  repeatedly  given  by  the  magittrates 
for  cleaning  the  (Ireets  been  attended  with  the  full  de- 
ilred  effea. 

To  the  lift  of  public  edifices  of  modern  ereftlon, 
and  mentioned  above,  viz.  the  grand  afTembly  rooms, 
■and  the  elegant  theatre,  which  were  built  bv  fubfcrlp- 
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tion,   and  the   fuperb  ,par!(h-church  of  All  Sainti,  Niwcjftle 
built  at  a  very  great  expence  by  the  parilhioners,  may         II 
be  added   a   commodious  riding-houfe,  built  alfo  by       j.  ^ 
fubfcription. 

NEWcAbTLE,  a  borough  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
coimty  of  Dublin,  and  province  of  Leinller,  which 
returns  two  members  to  parliament,  and  holds  two 
fairs,  9th  of  May  and  8th  of  Oftober. 

Newcastle  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  handfome  towa 
in  the  county  of  Limerick  and  province  of  Munfter, 
on  the  high  road  to  Kerry,  114  miles  from  Dublin. 
Here  was  a  religious  houfe  poflefTed  by  the  knights 
templars.  It  is  liid,  they  ufed  fome  barbarous  culloms 
which  erectly  difgufted  the  Irllh,  who,  watching  a  fa- 
vouralile  opportunity,  attacked  a  number  of  the 
knights  riding  out  together  and  put  them  to  death  ; 
the  place  is  (liil  remembered  where  their  remains  were 
interred.  This  order  was  fuppreifed  in  the  famous 
council  of  Vienna,  2  2d  of  March  1312.  Newcaftle 
confifts  of  a  large  fquare  where  markets  and  fairs  are 
held  ;  on  the  northern  iide  Hands  a  market-houfe,  with 
an  affembly-room  ;  on  the  fouth  fide  is  the  church, 
which  is  the  neateil  In  the  county,  and  It  was  finllhed 
in  1777  at  the  fole  #xpence  of  Lord  Courtenay.  It 
Hands  dofe  to  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  knights 
templars,  of  which  one  of  the  caftles  Is  fitted  up  for 
Lord  Courtenay's  agent. 

Newcastle,  a  (mall  town  in  America,  35  mile* 
below  Philadelphia,  on  the  weft  hank  of  Delaware  ri- 
ver. It  was  firft  fettled  by  the  Swedes  about  the  year 
1 627,  and  called  i'A'>t//"VOT.  It  was  afterwards  taken 
by  the  Dutch,  and  c riled  Nov  Amjlerdam.  When  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englldi,  it  was  called  by  its 
prefent  name.  It  contains  about  60  houfes,  which 
have  the  afptft  of  decay,  and  was  formerly  the  feat  of 
government.  This  is  the  firft.  town  that  was  fettled  on 
Delaware  river. 

Newcastle  (Duke  of).     SeeCAVENDisH. 

Nrw  England.      See  Engi/^nd  (A^cw.) 

Nfir-Forejl  of  Hamplhire  In  England,  is  a  tra£l  of 
at  leaft  40  miles  in  compafs,  which  had  many  populous 
towns  and  villages,  and  36  mother-churches,  till  it 
was  deftroyed  and  turned  into  a  forell  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  There  are  nine  walks  In  it ;  and  to  every 
one  a  keeper,  under  a  lord-warden,  befides  two  ran- 
gers, and  a  bow-bearer.  As  this  large  traCl  lay  many 
ages  open  and  expofed  to  invafions  from  foreigners. 
King  Henry  VIII.  bulk  fome  caftles  in  it ;  and  It  has 
now  feveral  pretty  towns  and  villages.  It  is  fituated 
in  that  part  of  Hampftiire  which  Is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  bv  Southamptan  river,  and  on  th«  fouth  by  the 
Britllh  Channel.  It  poffefTcs  advantages  of  fituation, 
with  refpe£t  to  the  convenience  of  water-cirriage  and 
nearnefs  to  the  dock-yards,  fupcrior  to  every  other 
foreft,  having  in  its  neighbourhood  feveral  ports  aird 
places  of  (helter  for  ihlpping  timber,  among  which 
Lymlngton  is  at  the  diftance  of  only  two  miles,  Bew- 
ley  about  half  a  mile,  and  Redbrldge  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  Foreft  ;  and  the  navigation  to  Portf- 
mouth,  the  moft  confiderable  dock -yard  in  this  king- 
dom, is  only  about  30  miles  from  the  neareft  of  thofe 
places.  This  Is  the  only  foreft  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  which  the  origin  is  known.  Doraefday- 
book  contains  the  moft  diftlndl  account  of  its  affore- 
ftatioii  hy  William  the  Conqueror :  the  contents  of 
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every  field,  farm,  or  eftate  afForeftkil,  in  lil  lijs,  caru- 
cates,  or  virgates,  by  which  the  extent  of  iciiid  w:)S 
then  computptl,  together  with  the  namts  of  the  hun- 
dreds and  villages,  and  of  the  former  proprietors 
(which  are  fot  the  moft  part  Saxon),  the  rent  <  r  yearly 
value  of  each  poflcfrion,  and  the  tax  which  had  been 
paid  for  it  to  ihc  crown  duiing  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  ConRflbr,  before  the  inhabitant'!  were  expelled, 
and  that  part  of  the  country  laiil  walle,  are  all  to  be 
found  in  that  moil  curious  and  veneiable  record. 
Wiftiin^  to  difcovcr  the  original  extent  of  the  iorell, 
we  extraiSed,  for  otu'  own  information,  all  that  relates 
to  it  in  that  ancient  furvey.  The  extraft  is  far  too 
voluminous  for  infenion.  The  names  of  many  of 
the  places  having  been  changed  fince  that  time,  it  is 
difficult  to  afeertain  with  precifion  v«!iat  were  then  the 
limits  of  the  forelf.  1  he  oldeft  perambulation  we  have 
met  with  is  amone  the  Pleas  of  the  Foreli,  in  the 
eighth  ye^r  of  King  Edward  I.  preferved  in  the 
Chaptcrhoufe  at  Weftminller  The  bounditiirs  there 
defcribed  include  ail  the  country  from  Southamp 
ton  river  on  the  eaft  to  the  Avon  on  the  welt,  follow- 
ing the  fea-coaft  as  far  as  the  fouthern  boundary  be- 
tween thofe  rivers,  and  extendinsj  northwards  as  far  as 
North  Chadeforc,  or  North  Charford,  on  the  weft, 
and  to  Wade  and  Orebrueg,  or  Owcrbridgc,  on  the 
caft ;  and  the  greateit  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that  ex- 
tenfive  diftiict,  is  mentioned  in  Domefday-book  to  be 
the  foreil  licionging  to  the  crown.  Another  perambula- 
tion was  however.ma^e  in  the  2glh  of  the  fame  king, 
which  kaves  out  a  great  part  of  the  country  contain- 
ed within  the  former.  This  perambulation,  which 
is  preferved  in  the  tower  of  London,  confines  the  foreft 
to  lunits  which,  as  far  as  we  csn  trace  them,  appear  to 
have  been  followed  in  the  22d  rear  of  Charles  IT. 
when  the  foteft  was  again  perambulated.  By  the 
Charia  de  Forttjoy  all  lantis  not  belonging  to  the  crown 
Avhich  had  been  afforeiled  by  Henry  'I.  Richard  I. 
or  King  John,  were  to  be  difafTorefted  ;  but  as  no 
{)roviQon  was  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  more  an- 
fient  atforellatiors,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  great 
diminution  of  this  foreft  in  the  reir^n  of  Edward  I. 
who  was  not  a  prince  likely  to  fiibmit  to  any  encroach- 
inent  on  his  rights.  The  perambulation  of  the  2  2d 
of  Charles  II.  is  the  laft  which  we  find  on  record  :  it 
contains  the  prefent  legal  bounds  of  the  forett,  atlj 
was  given  to  1!lie  furveyors  as  their  guide,  in  taking  the 
plan  which  they  have  made  lately  by  diredion.  From 
that  plan,  with  the  approbation  of  the  lords  commif- 
fioners  of  his  majefty's  tieafury,  an  engraving  was  made. 
According  to  thelail  mentioned  perambulation  and  the 
plan,  the  foreil  extends  from  Goddiill  on  the  north- 
wtft  to  the  fea  on  the  fouth-eaft,  about  20  miles  ;  and 
from  Hardley  on  the  eaft  to  Ringwood  on  the  weft, 
iibout  15  miles;  and  contains  within  thofe  limits 
about  92,365  acres  ftatute  meafure.  The  whole  of 
ihat  quantity,  however,  is  not  foreft-land,  or  now  the 
property  of  the  crown  :  there  are  feveral  manors  and 
other  confiderable  freehold  eftates  within  tlie  perambu- 
lation, belonging  to  individuals,  to  the  amount  of  about 
24,797  acie»;  about  625  acres  are  copyhold  or  cufto- 
mary  lands  belonging  to  his  majefty's  manor  of  Lynd- 
hurft;  about  IC04  acres  are  leafe-Viold  under  the 
crown,  granted  for  certain  terras  of  vears,  and  forming 
Vol.  XIII.  Part  I. 
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part  of  the  dcmifed  land-revenue,  under  the  manage-  New  Hof- 
ment  of  the  fiirveyor-general  of  crown-lands  ;  about       '^nJ 
9c  1  BLres  are  piirprellures  or  encroachments  on  the  " 

foreil;  about  1  19^  acres  more  are  ii-.clofed  lands  held     '^u.^a 
by  the  marter-kecpers  and  groom-keepers,  with  their  ' 

refpeAIve  lodges  ;  and  the  lemainder,  being  about 
63,845  acres,  are  woods  and  wafte  lands  of  the  foreil. 
To  perpetuate  the  fpot  where  William  Rufus  was 
killed  by  the  gknce  of  an  arrow  Taot  »t  a  Hag,  a  tri- 
angular ftone  was  erefted  in  1745.  George  III.  vi- 
fited  this  fpot  in  17.89.  In  Auguft  1782,  a  curious 
ancient  golden  crofs  was  found  here  by  a  labouring 
man  digging  turf.  It^^weighed  above  an  ounce  of 
gold,  and  had  on  one  iide  an  engraving  of  our  Saviour, 
and  <m  ihe  other,  the  ladder,  fpear,  nails,  and  othtr 
emblems  of  his  fufferings. 

Ktir-Hc/i'and.      See  Hollanv  (A'ew.) 

Ntir-1'ori.      See  Tork  {^Neiu). 

Nur-Zealand.      Sea  Zealand  (Ne.ir.^ 

Nf.ir-  Tears  Gifts.  Prefents  made  on  the  lirft  day 
of  the  Bew  year.  Nonius  Marcellus  refers  the  origin 
of  this  cuftom  among  the  Romans  to  Tatius  king  of 
the  tiabines,  who  reigned  at  Rome  conjointly  with 
Romului,  and  who  having  conliJcred  as  a  gooU  omcH 
a  preienc  of  iome  branches  cut  in  a  wood  conlccrated 
to  Sirenia,  the  goddefs  of  ilrength,  which  he  received 
on  the  fill!  day  of  the  new  year,  authorifcd  this  cu- 
ilom  afterwards,  and  gave  to  thefe  perfons  the  name 
nfjlnn/e.  However  this  m.iy  be,  the  Romans  on  that 
day  celebrated  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Janus,  and  paid 
their  refpeftj  at  the  fame  time  to  Juno  ;  but  they  did 
not  pafs  it  in  idlenefs,  b--lt  they  ihuuld  become  indo- 
lent during  the  reft  of  the  year.  They  fent  prefents 
to  one  another  of  tigs,  dates,  honey,  S:c.  to  ftiow  their 
fritnds  that  they  wiftied  for  a  happy  and  agreeable 
life.  Clients,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  who  were  under 
the  proteftion  of  the  great,  carried  prefents  of  this 
kind  to  their  patrons,  adjing  to  them  a  fmall  piece  of  » 

idver.  Und;r  Auguftus,  the  ferfate,  the  knights,  ami 
the  people,  prcfented  fuch  gifts  to  him,  and  in  his 
abfcnce  depofited  them  in  the  capitol.  Of  the 
fuccccding  princes  Iome  adopted  this  cuftom  and 
others  abolllhed.  it  ;  but  it  always  continued  among 
the  people.  The  early  Chriftians  condemned  it,  be- 
caufe  it  appeared  to  be  a  rcliquc  of  Paganifm  and  a 
fpecies  ot  fuperllitioxi  ;  but  when  it  began  to  have  no 
other  objeit  than  that  of  being  a  mark  of  ve.ieratioii 
and  efteem,  the  church  ceafcd  to  difapprove  of  it. 

NEWEL,  in  architefture,  is  the  upright  pod 
which  a  pair  of  winding  ftairs  turn  about ;  this  in 
properly  a  cylinder  of  Hone,  which  bears  on  the 
ground,  and  is  formed  by  the  end  ol  the  fteps  of  the 
winding  flairs. 

NEWFlDLER-sE.A,  a  lake  in  Hungary,  17  miles 
in  length  and  6  iu  breadth 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  a  large  illand  of  North 
America,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lying  between 
46  50.  and  51.  30.  N.  Lat.  and  between  53.  3c. 
and  58.  20.  W.  Long,  from  London.  The  form  ia 
that  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  Ijafe  or  fouth  fide  be- 
ing 80  leagues  in  extent ;  the  caft  fide  is  the  longeft  ; 
and  the  whole  circumfcrf  nee  about  150  leagues.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Eelleide, 
which  feparate  it  from  Labrador ;  on  the  eaft  and 
D  fyatk 
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Ntwrcund-fouch  it  lial'n  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  weft 
'^"'^-  the  Gulph  of  St  Laurence.  The  chmate  is  rather 
•  fevere ;  and  the  foil,  at  leaft  on  the  fea-coaft,  which 
is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  13  poor  and  barren.  A 
few  kitchen  vegetables  with  flrawberries  ond  rafpber- 
ries  are  all  its  produce.  The  country  within  land 
is  mountainous,  and  abounds  with  timlei  ;  there  are 
feveral  rivers  which  are  plentifully  flored  with  various 
forts  of  fjfh,  f.bunriance  of  deep  bays,  and  many  good 
ports.  St  John's  and  Placcntia  are  the  two  principal 
fettlements,  and  at  each  of  thefe  there  is  a  fort  ;  the 
rumbcr  of  people  who  remain  here  in  the  winter  hath 
been  computed  at  4000.  The  Ficnch,  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  were  permitted  to  filh  from  Cape  Bona- 
vifta  on  the  call  fide  round  the  north  of  the  iflanJ  to 
Point  Rich  en  the  weft  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
they  are  allowed  the  iilrs  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
upon  which  they  are  to  dry  their  filh,  but  not  to  creel 
fortifications  of  any  kind. 

-  The  great  importance  of  this  place  arifes  from  its 
filhery,  which  is  in  part  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants 
;it  the  feveral  harbouis,  which  are  about  20  in  num.her, 
who  take  vaft  quantities  of  coil  near  the  coaft,  which 
they  biinfj  in  and  cure  at  their  leifure,  in  order  to 
have  it  ready  for  the  fliips  when  they  arrive.  But  the 
great  and  extf  nfive  filhei^  is  on  the  banks  at  fome  di- 
ilance  from  the  ifiand.  The  great  bank  lies  zo  leagues 
from  the  neareft  point  of  land  from  the  hititude  41" 
to  49'',ftretching  300  miles  in  length  and  75  in  breadth. 
To  the  eaft  of  this  lies  the  Falfe  Bank;  the  next  is 
ilyled  Vert  or  the  Green  Bank,  about  240  miles  long, 
and  120  over;  then  Banquero,  about  the  fame  fi7e; 
the  flioils  of  Sand  lil.md,  Whale  Bank, and  the  Bankof 
^St  Peter's,  with  feveral  others  of  Icfs  note,  all  abound- 
ing with  filh. 

The  cod  are  caught  only  by  a  hook  ;  and  an  expert 
filher  will  take  from  i5ato3CO  and  upwards  in  a  diy; 
for  the  fifh  never  bite  in  the  night,  and  the  labour  is 
very  great.  The  feafon  is  from  May  to  Oclober,  in 
the  height  of  which  there  are  from  500  to  700  fail  up- 
on the  banks  at  a  time.  The  fifh  caught  in  the  fpring- 
raonth'B  are  beft;  they  are  cured  in  very  different  ways. 
Some  are  (lyled  white  fjh,  others  mud  ffh,  which  are 
flowed  ?.;ul  faked  in  the  hold,  and  will  not  keep  lon:j  ; 
but  the  biell  and  mod  valuable  are  the  dried  cod.  The 
quantity  taken  is  prodigious  ;  yet  in  fome  feafons  and 
in  different  places  varies  confidcrably,  as  the  filh  fre- 
quently chanj^e  their  ftations.  The  Jifmn^-Jlitps,  as 
ihey  are  c?.lled,  lie  upon  the  banks,  with  the  help  of 
their  boats  take  and  cure  thtir  own  Pfii,  and  as  fcon  as 
they  are  full  fail  for  a  market.  The  fack  fliips  proceed 
flireftly  to  the  ifland,  where  they  purthafe  fifh  from 
the  inhabitants  either  by  barter  or  bills  of  exchange. 
The  principal  markets  for  cod  are  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  the  Well  Indies.  The  vahie  of  this  fifhei^ 
is  computed  at  fome  hundred  thoufand  pounds  annual 
ly  ;  employing,  befides  feveral  hundred  (hips,  fome 
•"  thonfands  of  feamen,  and  affording  a  maintenance  to  a 

number  of  tradifmen  of  different  occupations,  by  which 
many  large  towns  on  the  well  fide  t'f  England  accu- 
m'ilate  much  wealtli,  and  at  the  fame  time  contribute 
in  many  refpedts  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  great  uillity  of  this  filhery  was  very  early 
fetn,  and  very  vigoroufly  purfued  ;  for  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  king  James  1.   we  had  two  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  fail  employed  therein.  It  Is  computed,  K^wfound- 
that  three  quintals  of  wet  filh  make  one  quintal  of  '*'"*• 
dried  cod.  Befides,  the  livers  of  every  hundred  quln-  ^""V— ' 
tais  make  a  hogflicad  of  oil  ;  and  exclufive  of  thefe, 
there  are  many  leffer  advantages  that  go  in  diminution 
of  the  expence.  The  fifliery,  as  we  have  faid  above, 
produces  differently  in  different  fcafons ;  but  it  is  judged 
to  be  a  very  good  one  when  it  produces  300,000  quin- 
tals of  fifh  and  30CO  barrels  of  oil,  both  equally  fale- 
able  and  valuable  commodities.  As  every  fhip  carries 
twelve,  and  each  of  their  boats  eight  men,  and  as  thefe 
return  home  in  fix  months,  there  cannot  be  a  move 
noble  nurfery  for  feamen.  The  artificers  and  traders 
employed  in  building,  viftualling,  and  repairing  thefe 
veffels,  are  very  numerous  in  the  refpedtive  ports  from 
which  they  fail.  Thefe  circumllances  juflify  the  par- 
ticular attention  p:ild  by  government  to  this  branch  of 
the  public  fcrvice  ;  in  refpedl  to  which,  that  they  may 
he  well  informed,  an  annual  and  very  dilllndt  account, 
by  which  the  whole  Is  feen  at  one  view,  is  delivered 
by  the  pioper  officer  to  the  governor  of  Newfound- 
land, that  is,  to  the  commodore  of  his  majefty's  fqua- 
dron.  Mr  Pennant,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Anftic 
Zoology,  gives  us,  from  what  appears  to  be  very  good 
authority,   the  following  account  of  this  ifland. 

"  Within  the  circuit  of  60  miles  of  the  fouthern 
part,  the  country  is  hilly,  but  not  mountainous.  The 
hills  increafe  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  fea  ; 
their  courfc  is  irregular,  not  forming  a  chain  of  hills, 
but  rife  and  fall  abruptly.  The  coafts  are  high,  and 
the  ihorcs  moll  remarkably  bold.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  almoll  every  part  of  this  vaft  ifland.  The 
country  Is  much  wooded,  and  the  hills  (fuch  which 
have  not  Hat  tops  to  admit  the  rain  to  ftagnate  on 
them)  are  clothed  with  birch,  with  hazel,  fpruce,  fir, 
and  pine,  all  fmall ;  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in- 
habitants taking  off  the  bark  to  cover  the  fifh  ftages. 
This  peninfula  is  fo  indented  by  the  fine  and  deep  bays 
of  Placentia,  St  Mary,  Conception,  and  Trinity,  that 
it  may  be  eafily  penetrated  in  all  parts,  which  is  done 
for  the  fake  of  fowling,  or  the  procuring  of  fpars  for 
mafts,  oars,  &c.  The  ifland  is  on  all  fideS  more  or 
lefs  pierced  with  deep  bays,  which  peninfulate  it  in 
many  places  by  illhmuies  moft  remarkably  narrow. — 
The  mountains  on  the  fouth-weft  fide,  near  the  fea, 
are  very  high,  and  terminate  in  lofty  headlands.  Such, 
are  Chapeau  rouge,  a  moft  remarkably  high  promon- 
tory. Cape  St  Mary's,  and  Cape  le  Hune.  Such  ia 
general  Is  the  formation  of  the  ifland  ;  on  the  north- 
eaft,  n-.oft  of  the  hill  in  the  inteiior  part  of  the  coun- 
try terminate  pyramidally,  but  iorm  no  chain  The 
interior  parts  of  the  country  confift  chiefly  of  m.oraf- 
fes,  or  diy  barren  hammocks,  or  level  land,  with  fre- 
quent lakes  or  ponds,  and  in  fome  places  covered  with 
liunted  black  fpruce.  The  rivers  of  Newfoundland, 
are  unfit  for  navigation,  but  they  are  of  ufe  in  float- 
ing down  the  wood  with  the  fummer  floods.  Still, 
the  rivers  and  the  brooks  r.re  excellent  guides  for  the 
hunters  of  beavers  and  other  animals,  to  penetrate  up. 
the  country,  which  as  vet  has  never  been  done  deeper 
than  3c  miles.  Near  the  brocks  it  is  that  timber  is 
commonly  met  with,  but  fcklom  above  three  or  four, 
miles  inland,  and  in  val!cy3  ;  the  hills  In  the  noithcriv 
diftritl  being  naked  and  barren. 

"In  fome  parts  of  Newfoundland  there  is  timber  fuf- . 
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Newfound- ficiently  larj^t  for  the  biiilillng  of  merchant  (hips :  llie 
'"'"''  hulk  is  macie  of  juniper,  and  the  pine  fuvniflK-s  mafls 
and  yards  ;  but  as  yet  none  has  been  foiir.d  lare;e 
cnou,i,'K  for  a  mart  for  a  large  cutter.  The  lifllery  is 
d;vi('.ed  into  two  feal'ons  j  that  on  the  (hore,  or  tlie 
.Ihorc  feafon,  comir.cuces  about  the  2Cth  of  April,  and 
ends  about  the  icth  of  Oftober  ;  the  bpats  fiih  in  from 
four  to  20  fathoms  water.  The  moft  important,  the 
bsn!;  filliin^  fenfon,  begins  the  .'Cth  of  May,  and  con- 
tinues till  the  la 'I  of  September,  and  carried  on  in  30  to 
4;  fothoms  depth  of  water.  Bankin;--  vcfTclo  have  fail- 
ed from  St  John's  to  the  bank  as  early  as  the  12th  of 
April.  At  fird  they  ufe  pork  or  birds  for  a  bait  ;  but 
as  they  catch  fi(h,  they  fupply  themfelves  with  a  flieil 
fi(h  called  clams,  which  is  found  in  the  belly  of  the 
cod.  The  next  bait  is  the  lobftcr ;  after  that  the  her- 
ring and  the  launce,  which  lafl:  till  June,  when  the  ca- 
pelan  comes  on  the  coaft,  and  is  another  bait.  In  Au- 
gufl;  the  fquid  comes  into  ufe,  and  fin  illy  the  herring 
again.  The  greatelt  number  of  cod-fifh  taken  by  a 
lingle  fifherman  in  the  feafon  has  been  1  2, coo,  but  the 
average  is  7000  The  largell  fifh  which  has  been  ta- 
ken was  four  feet  three  inches  long,  and  weighed  46 
pounds.  A  banking  veflel  of  10,000  filh  ought  to  be 
tilled  in  three  weeks,  and  fo  in  proportion  ;  and  80 
quintals    (li2lb.  each)    for  a  boat  in  the   fame   time. 

"In  1785,541  Englilh  veffcls  filhtd  on  the  bank,  a 
nuaiber  exceeding  that  of  the  French.  A  heap  of 
dried  filh,  20  fett  Ion,  and  ten  wide,  and  four  deep, 
contains  300  quintals  .Such  an  heap  fettles,  in  the 
courfe  of  4R  hours  after  it  is  made,  about  t-V-  An  ex- 
traordinary fplitter  will  fplit  five  quintals  of  fifh  in  an 
hour.  The  average  in  that  time  is  two.  There  is  no 
filhinp  during  winter,  on  account  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafon  It  is  fuppofod  that  the  filh  in  a  great 
meafure  quit  the  banks  before  that  time,  as  in  general 
they  are  very  fcarce  when  the  fifiiing  vefl'cls  go  upon 
the  banks  early  in  the   fpiing. 

"  There  are  a  few  fniKll  towns  on  the  coafts,  which 
have  gardens  fown  with  Englilh  pulfe  ;  but  many  of 
the  inhabitants  quit  the  country  in  winter. 

*'  An  admii'al  or  fome  fea  officer  is  governor  of  New- 
foundland He  fails  from  England  in  May,  and  re- 
turns by  the  .'?oth  of  November." 

NI?WMARKET,  in  Cambridgefliire,  i :?  miles 
from  Cambridge,  i  3  from  St  Edmundfbiiry,  and  60 
from  London,  is  a  town  with  one  long  ftreet,  the 
north  fide  in  Sufiolk,  the  fouth  fide  in  Cambridge- 
fhire.  It  is  a  healthy  place^  and  a  great  thorough- 
fare' in  the  road  from  London  to  Norfolk;  but  ftands 
moftly  by  the  horfe-races  every  year  in  April  and  Oc- 
tober, here  being  the  fined  courfe  in  England  ;  on 
which  there  is  a  houfe  for  the  king  when  he  comes 
to  the  races,  which  was  built  by  Charles  II.  1  he 
king  gives  a  plate  or  two  every  year,  befides  thofe 
given  by  the  nobility  ;  and  wagers  are  laid  upon  the 
horfes,  which  are  fel'.om  under  500  1.  and  often  above 
J  cool.  Here  are  two  coffechoufes,  at  which,  every 
iiight  and  morning  during  the  races,  there  is  gaming, 
as  there  is  alfo  at  the  houfes  of  the  nubility  and  gentry. 
Tlcre  are  alfo  cock-matches.  Here  is  a  little  chapel, 
which  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  the  mother-church  at 
i)Itton  ;  and  another  in  the  Suffolk  fide,  which  is  pa- 
rocliial.    The  town  was  burnt  in  1683,  but  foon  re- 
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built.    Here  r.ie  two  charity-fchools,  one  for  20  boys,    Ncwofj 
another  for    20  girls,  fupported  by   50  1.  a  year,  firft  ^\ 

fettled  by  Queen  Anne.      Here  is  a  market  on  Tuef-      ^'' '^>'''-, 
days  and   Thurfdays,  and   fairs   on  October  28.  aiii 
Whitfun-T.ucfday. 

NEWROSS,  a  borough  town  in  ll-e  county  of 
Wexford,  anJ  province  of  Leinller,  in  Ireland,  67 
miles  from  Dublin.  It  returns  two  members  to  par- 
liament ;  the  patronage  is  in  the  families  of  Totten- 
ham and  Leigh.  This  town  was  formerly  walled,  and 
fome  of  the  gates  llill  remain.  It  lies  on  the  river 
Birrow,  which  is  here  very  deep,  and  fiiips  of  burden 
can  come  up  to  the  quay  even  when  the  tide  is  out;. 
The  church  is  large,  but  the  cuilom-houfe  and  quay- 
are  both  lai^ll,  and  fometimes  overfloodcd  many  feet. 
It  is  one  of  the  Ilaple  ports  for  exporting  wool,  yet 
its  trade  is  but  incoi.fiderable  ;  beef  and  butter  are  the 
principal  articles  exported.  Here  is  a  barrack  for  a 
troop  of  horfe,  atid  a  good  feny  into  the  county  of 
Kilkenny.  Near  this  town  is  a  charter-fchool.  It 
is  alfo  a  poll  town,  and  give?  title  of  earl  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Goie.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  ?.nJ  adorn- 
ed with  many  religious  houfes,  ameng  which  was  a 
crouched  friary,  built  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill  in  the 
town  ;  bnt  one  of  the  friars  having  killed  a  principal 
inhabitant,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ai'ofe,  put 
tli.e  friars  to  death,  and  totally  deftroyed  the  friary  ; 
on  the  fite  of  which  the  monafteiy  of  St  Saviour,  for 
conventual  Fi-ancifcans,  was  afterwards  erefted  by  Sir 
John  Devereux  ;  and  the  eaft  end  of  this  lad  building 
is  now  the  parilh-church.  A  friary  for  Eremites,  fol- 
lowing the  rule  of  St  AugulHne,  was  alfo  founded 
here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

NEWS-PAPERS,  periodical  publications,  daily, 
weekly,  &c.  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  to  the 
world  every  thing  of  importance,  whether  political  or 
literary,  &c.  which  is  going  on.  They  have  tended 
much  to  the  diflcmination  of  learning,  and  have  fer- 
ved  many  otlier  valuable  purpofes  ;  and  while  they  ai-e 
carried  on  with  candour,  impartiality,  and  ability, 
they  arc  unquellionably  a  great  national  benefit.  When 
this,  however,  is  not  the  cafe,  and  it  often  happens, 
they  difgrace  their  authors,  and  ar-e  highly  injurious 
to  the  public.  They  were  firll  .publilhed  in  England, 
Auguft.  22.  1  642.  Journal dcs  Snintni,  a  French  paper, 
was  hrif  pubhihed  in  I  665,  though  one  was  printed  ia 
England,  under  the  title  of  the  Pui/i^  Inti/Zigencer, 
by  ^Ir  Roger  L'Ell  range,  1663,  which  he  ropped, 
on  the  publication  of  the  firft  London  Gazette  NL".vf. 
papers  and  pamphlets  were  prohibited  by  royal  pro- 
clamation 1680.  Though  at  the  revohition  prohibi- 
tions of  this  kind  were  done  away,  and  the  prefs  fet 
at  liberty,  yet  newfpapets  were  afterwards  made  ob- 
jects of  taxation,  and  for  this  purpofe  were  r.rll:  ftr.mp- 
ed  1713.  The  number  of  them,  however,  gradually 
increafed  ;  and  there  were  printer;  in  the  whole  king- 
dom during  the  years  1775,  i-'>fiS-,ooo;  1776, 
i2,83..,ooo;  .777,  13,150,042;  1778,  13,240,059-; 
17-9,  14,106,842;  1780,  1,4,217,371.;  1781, 
I  1,39-, 620;  t78;,  15,272,519.  They  are  no\r 
ftiU   more   numerous. 

NEVZ-sTYtE,  nrfl  ufed  in  England  in  1753,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  wc-llern  world  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.     See  Chrosology,  n°  24. 
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NEWTON  (Sir  lunc),  one  of  tlu-^fjreateft  philofo- 
pheis  3nc!  niathcmaticiifRS  tiit  world  has  ever  produced, 
was  the  only  child  cf  Mr  John  Ncwtoii  of  Colefworth, 
not  far  from  Granlhnm  In  Lincohifhire,  who  had  aa 
eftatc  of  ?.'ioiit  l2o\.  per  annum,  which  he  kept  in 
his  own  liands.  He  was  born  attlint  phcc  on  Chrift- 
mas  day  1642.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  young, 
his  niothet's  brother,  a  tlergyman  of  the  name  of  Ay 
fcough,  or  yljkeiv,  who  live  1  near  her,  and  direfted  all 
"her  aflairs  after  the  death  of  Mr  Newton,  put  her  fon 
to  fchool  at  Grantham.  When  he  had  finilhed  his 
Ichool  learning,  his  mother  took  him  lior.fe,  intL-ndiiig, 
as  fhe  had  no  other  child,  to  have  the  pleafure  of  his 
company  ;  and  that  he,  as  his  father  had  done,  fhoiild 
occupy  his  own  eftate.  But  his  unck  happcEiing  to 
find  iiim  in  a  hay-loft  at  Grantham  working  a  mathe- 
matical problem,  and  having;  otherwife  obferved  the 
boy's  mind  to  be  uncommonly  bent  upon  learninc^,  he 
prevailed  upon  her  top;fft  with  him  ;  and  flie  fenthim 
to  Trinity  Collefre  in  Cambridge,  where  her  brother, 
liaving  himfelf  been  a  member  of  it,  had  ft  ill  many 
friends.  Ifaac  was  foon  taken  notice  of  by  Dr  Ifaac 
Barrow  ;  who,  obferving  his  bright  aenius,  contraft- 
ed  a  great  fricnddiip  for  him.  M  de  Fontenelle 
tells  us,  "  That  in  learning  mathematics  he  did  not 
ftudy  Euclid,  who  feemed  to  him  too  plain  and  limpie, 
and  unworthy  of  taking  up  his  time.  He  unilerlf  ood ' 
him  almoft  before  he  read  him  ;  and  a  call  of  his  eye 
upon  the  contents  of  his  theorems  was  fufSciem  to 
make  him  matter  of  them.  He  advanced  at  once  to 
the  geometry  of  Des  Cartes,  Kepler's  optics,  &c.  It 
is  certain,  that  he  had  marie  his  great  difcoveries  in 
geometry,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  two  famous 
vorks  the  Pnncipia  and  the  Optics,  by  the  time  he 
was  24  years  of  age." 

In  1664,  betook  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  and 
in  1668  that  of  mailer,  being  elecled  the  year  before, 
fellow  of  his  college.  He  had  before  this  time  difco- 
vered  the  method  of  fluxions  ;  and  in  1669  he  was 
chofen  profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  upon  the  refignation  of  Dr  Barrow.  The 
lame  y^ar,  and  the  two  following,  he  read  a  courfe  of 
optical  ledlures  in  Latin,  in  the  public  fchools  of  the 
univerfity  ;  an  Englilh  tranflation  of  which  was  print- 
ed at  London  in  172"*,  in  8vo,  as  was  the  Latin  ori- 
ginal the  next  year  in  4to.  From  the  year  1671  to 
1679,  he  held  a  corrcfpnndence  by  letters  with  Mr 
Henry  Oldenburg  fecretary  of  the  royal  fociety,  and 
Mr  John  Collins  fellc-.v  of  that  fociety  ;  which  letters 
contain  a  viiiety  of  curious  obfervations. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  his  difcoveries,  we  are  told, 
that  as  he  fat  jlone  in  a  garden,  the  falling  of  fome  apples 
from  a  tree  led  him  into  a  fpecuhtion  on  the  power  of 
gravity  ;  that  as  this  power  is  not  diminifhed  at  the 
remoteft  diflance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  which 
we  can  rife,  it  appeared  to  him  realonable  to  con- 
clude, that  it  miift  extend  much  farther  than  was 
tifually  thought  ;  and  purfiiing  this  fpeculation,  by 
comparing  the  periods  of  the  feveral  planets  with  their 
diilances  from  the  ftm,  he  found,  that  if  any  power 
like  gravity  held  t.iem  in  their  courfes,  its  (Irength 
mull  decreafe  in  the  duplicate  propoition  of  the  in- 
creafe  of  diflance.     This  inquiry  was  dropped  ;  but  re- 


fumed  a~ain,  and  gave  rife  to  his  writing  the  treatife   Noivtun. 
which  he  publiflied  in  1687,   imder  the  name  a?  Ma-  v~~' 

iheihutual  Pnm'iphs  of  Natural  Ph'ilofoph-j  ;  a  work 
looked  upon  as  the  production  of  a  ctlellial  intelligence 
rather  than  of  a  man.  The  very  fame  year  in  which 
this  great  work  was  publifhed,  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge was  attacked  by  king  James  H.  when  Mr  Newton 
was  one  of  its  nioft  zealous  defenders,  and  was  accord- 
ingly nominated  ose  ot  the  delegates  of  that  univerfity 
to  the  high-commiffion  court ;  and  the  next  year  he  was 
chofen  one  of  their  members  for  the  conveution-pailii- 
nient,  in  which  he  fat  till  it  was  dill'olved.  In  16961 
Mr  Montague,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
afterwards  tarl  of  Halifax,  obtained  for  him  of  the 
king  the  office  of  warden  of  the  mint  ;  in  which  em- 
ployment he  was  of  fignal  fervice,  when  the  money 
was  called  in  to  be  recoined.  Three  jears  a.''icr,  he 
was  appointed  matter  of  the  mint  ;  a  place  of  very  con- 
fiderable  profit,  which  he  h,.iU  till  his  death.  In  169^, 
he  was  ele6ed  one  of  the  members  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  fciences  at  Paris.  In  1701,  he  was  a  fecond 
time  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  the  univerfiiy  ot 
Cambridge.  Jn  (704,  he  ptiblittied  his  0/>/;Vj  ;  which 
is  a  piece  of  philofophy  fo  new,  thit  the  fcicnce  may  be 
conudered  as  entirely  indebted  to  our  author.  In  1  705, 
he  was  knighted  by  queen  Anne.  In  1707,  he  pub- 
liflied his  yirithmciica  UniiierfaliS.  \n  17II,  \\\ijiihi- 
lyjis  per  ^taniitatum  Sifries,  piuxioiies  el  Uijji'rintws; 
&c.  was  puMlfi'.ed  by  William  Jones,  Efq.  In  1712, 
feveral  letters  of  his  were  puMittied  in  the  Commeriium 
Epljlo/icum.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  he  was  bet- 
ter known  at  court  than  before.  The  princefs  of 
Wales,  attwcrwards  queen -confort  of  England,  ufcd 
frequently  to  propi,  _•  queftions  to  him,  and  to  declare 
that  flie  thought  lierfelf  happy  to  live  at  the  fame  time 
with  him,  and  have  the  pleafure  and  advantage  of  his 
converfation.  He  had  written  a  treatife  of  ancient 
chronology,  which  he  did  not  think  of  piiblittiiiig  ; 
but  the  princefs  defired  an  abttraft,  which  fhe  would 
never  part  with.  However,  a  copy  of  it  flole  abroad, 
and  was  carried  into  France  ;  where  it  was  tranflated 
and  printed,  with  fome  obfervations,  which  were  af- 
terwards anfwered  by  Sir  Ifaac.  But,  in  1728,  the 
Chronology  itfclt  was  publilhed  at  London  in  quar- 
to ;  and  was  attacked  by  feveral  pcrfons,  and  as  zca- 
loufly  defended  by  Sir  Jfaac's  friends.  '1  he  main 
defign  of  it  was  to  find  out,  from  fome  trafts  of  the 
raott  ancient  Cireek  aftronomy,  what  was  the  poll- 
tion  of  the  colures  with  refpedl  to  the  fixed  liars, 
in  the  time  of  Chiion  the  centaur.  As  it  is  now 
known  that  thefe  liars  have  a  motion  in  longitude 
of  one  degree  in  72  years,  if  it  is  once  known  thro' 
what  fixed  ftars  the  colure  paffed  in  Chiron's  time,  by 
taking  the  dillance  of  thefe  ftars  from  thofe  through 
whicli  it  now  pafles,  we  might  determine  what  num- 
ber of  years  is  elapfed  fince  Chiron's  time.  As  Chi- 
ron was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  this  would  iix  the  time 
of  that  famous  expedition,  and  confequently  that  of 
the  Trojan  war  ;  the  two  great  events  upon  which  all 
the  ancient  chronology  depends.  Sir  Ifaac  places  them 
500  years  nearer  the  birth  of  Chrill  than  other  chro- 
nologers  generally  do. 

This  great  man  had  all  along  enjoyed  a  fettled 
and  equal  Itate  of  health  to  the  age  of  80,  when 
he  began    to    be    afflicted   with   an  incontinence  of 
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urine.  However,  fnr  tne  five  followlnfr  vears,  he  had 
great  intervals  of  eafe,  w'nich  he  procured  by  the  ob- 
feivance  of  a  ftriil  regimen,  it  was  then  believed 
t'lat  he  certainly  had  the  iloiie ;  and  when  the  pa- 
roxyfms  were  lo  viulent,  that  large  drops  of  fweat  ran 
down  his  face,  he  never  uttered  theleall  comphint,  or 
exprefl'ed  the  fmalleil  degree  of  impatience  ;  Init,  as 
foon  as  he  had  n  moment's  eafe,  would  fmde  and  tallc 
with  his  ufui'l  c'.ieerfulnefs.  I'ill  then  he  always  read 
and  wrote  feveral  hours  in  a  day.  He  had  the  perfeit 
life  of  all  his  fcnfes  and  underftanding-  till  the  day  be- 
fore he  di-.*d,  which  was  on  the  zcth  of  Mfirch  1726-7, 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. — He  lay  in  ilate  in  the 
jerufalem  chamber  at  Wcitminfter,  and  on  the  z8th 
of  March  his  body  was  conveyed  into  AVellminfter  ab- 
bey ;  the  pall  being  fupported  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  dukes  of  Mor.trofe  and  Roxlwrgh,  and  the  earls  of 
Pembrckc,  Suffi-X,  and  Macclesheld.  The  bidiop  of 
IvOi-hefier  read  the  fiuitial  office,  being  attended  bv 
all  tlie  cl-'rgy  of  the  church.  The  corpfe  was  interred 
juft  at  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  wliere  a  noble  mo- 
nument is  erecfjtd  to  his  memory. 

Sir  Ifaac  was  of  a  middling  ftature,  and  in  the  latter 
{«rt  of  his  life  fomewhat  inclined  to  be  fat.  "His  coun- 
tenance was  pleafing,  and  at  the  fame  time  venerable. 
He  never  made  ufe  of  foeftacles,  and  loft  but  one 
tooth  during  his  whole  life. 

His  temper  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  equal  and  mild, 
that  no  accident  could  ditturb  it.  Of  this  tlic  follow- 
ing remarkable  inftance  is  related.  Sir  Ifaac  had  a 
favourite  little  dog,  which  he  called  Diamond ;  and 
being  one  day  called  out  of  his  ftiidy  into  the  next 
room,  Diamond  was  left  behind.  When  Sir  Ifaac  re- 
turned, having  been  abfent  but  a  few  minutes,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find,  that  Diamond  having  thrown 
down  a  lighted  candle  among  fomc  papers,  the  nearly 
tlniflied  labour  of  many  years  Was  in  fljnit  s,  and  a'moil 
confumed  to  allies.  This  lofs,  as  Sir  Ifaac  was  then 
very  far  advanced  in  years,  was  irretrievable  ;  yet, 
Tvithout  once  ilriking  the  dog',  be  only  rebuked  him 
with  this  exclamation,  ''  Oh  !  Diamond  !  Diamend  ' 
thou  little  knowell  the  mifchicf  thou  haft  done  !" 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  peace  ;  and  would  rather 
liave  chofen  to  remain  in  obfcurlty  than  to  have  the 
calm  of  life  luftled  by  thofe  iloims  and  djfputes  which 
genius  and  learning  always  draw  upon  tliofe  that  are 
peculiatly  eminent  for  them.  In  contemplating  his  ge- 
nius it  prefently  becomes  a  doubt,  which  of  thcfe  en- 
dowments had  I  he  grcateft  fharc,  fagacity,  penetration, 
ftrength,  or  diligence  :  and,  after  all,  the  mark  that 
feems  moll  to  diftinguifh  it  is,  that  he  himftlf  made 
the  jufteft  eflimation  of  it,  declaring,  that,  if  he  had 
done  the  world  any  fervice,  it  was  due  to  nothing  but 
induftry  and  patient  thought;  that  he  kept  the  fub- 
jedl  under  confideration  conlbantly  before  him,  and 
waited  till  tlie  firll  dawning  opened  gradually,  by 
little  and  little,  into  a  full  and  clear  light.  It  is  faid, 
that  when  he  had  any  mathematical  problems  or  fo- 
lutions  in  his  mind,  he  would  never  quit  the  fubjeft 
on  any  account.  Dinner  has  been  often  three  hours 
ready  for  him  before  he  could  be  brought  to  table  :  and 
his  man  often  faid,  when  he  has  been  getting  up  in  a 
morning,  he  has  fometimes  begun  to  drefs,  and  with 
one  leg  in  hij  breeches  fat  down  again  on  the  bed, 
where  he  has  remained  for  hours  before  he  got  his 


cloaths  on.  From  l;is  love  of  peace,  no  doubt,  arofe  Ncwfcn. 
that  unufual  kind  of  horror  which  lie  had  for  all  dif- '— -v^— ' 
putes  ;  a  fteady  unbroken  attention,  free  from  tb.ofe 
ftequent  rccoilings  infeparably  incident  to  others,  was 
his  peculiar  felicity  ;  he  knew  it,  and  he  knew  the  value 
of  it.  No  won-'cr  then  that  controverfy  was  looked 
on  as  his  b.;ne.  When  fomc  cbjeflions,  hailily  made  to 
his  difcoverie;.  concerning  light  and  colours,  induced 
him  to  hy  afide  the  dcfigii  he  had  of  publKhing  his 
optic  lefturcs,  we  find  him  reflefting  on  thatdilpute, 
into  which  he  was  unavoidably  drawn  thereby,  in  thefe 
terms  :  "  I  blanie^H  my  own  imprudence  for  parting 
with  fo  real  a  blefiin?  as  my  quiet,  to  run  after  a  fiu- 
dovv."  It  is  true,  this  fhadow  (as  Mr  Fontenelle  ob- 
ferves)  did  not  efcape  him  afterwards,  nor  did  it  coli 
him  that  quiet  which  he  fo  much  valued,  but  proved 
as  much  a  real  happinefs  to  him  as  his  quiet  itfelf ;  yet 
this  was  a  happinefs  of  his  own  making  :  he  took  a 
rehilution,  from  thefe  difputcs,  not  to  publifh  any  more 
about  that  theory  till  he  had  put  it  above  the  reacli 
ot  controverfy,  by  the  exa6le(l  experiments  and  the 
llric^lell  demonftrations  ;  and  accordingly  it  has  never 
been  called  in  queftio  1  fince.  In  the  fame  temper,  af- 
ter he  had  fent  the  manufcript  cf  his  Prliicipin  to  the 
Royal  Society,  with  his  confent  to  the  printing  of  it 
by  them,  upon  Mr  Hook's  injurioufly  infilling  that 
lumfelf  had  demonltrated  Kepler's  problem  before  our 
author,  he  determined,  rather  than  be  involved  again 
in  a  controverfy,  to  fupprefs  the  third  book,  and  was 
very  hardly  prevailed  upon  to  alter  that  refolution.  It 
is  true,  the  public  wis  thereby  a  gainer;  that  bonk, 
which  is  indeed  no  more  than  a  corollary  of  fame  pro- 
pohtjons  in  the  firft,  being  originally  drawn  up  in  the 
popular  way,  with  a  defign  to  pubiilh  it  in  that  form  ; 
whereas  he  was  now  convinced  that  it  would  be  belt 
not  to  let  it  go  abrond  wichout  a  Itrift  demonftration. 

After  all,  notwithlbmding  his  anxious  care  to  avoid 
eveiy  occafion  of  breaking  his  intenfe  application  to 
fludy,  he  was  at  a  great  dillance  from  b  ing  llceped 
in  philofophy  :  on  the  contrary,  he  could  lay  afiJe  his 
thoughts,  though  engaged  in  the  mo'.t  intricate  re- 
fearches,  when  his  other  affairs  required  his  attend- 
ance ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  leifure,  refnme  the  fub- 
jeft  at  the  point  wdiere  ht  h;id  leit  off.  Thrsliefcem^ 
to  have  done  not  fo  much  by  any  extraordinary  ilrengtli 
of  m.emory,  as  by  the  force  of  his  inventive  taculty,  to 
which  every  thing  opened  itfelf  a^ain  with  eafe,  if  no- 
thing intervened  to  ruffle  him.  The  readincfs  of  his 
invention  made  hun  not  tiiink  of  putting  his  memory 
much  to  the  trial  :  but  this  was  tlie  oflspring  of  a  vi- 
gorous  intenfencfs  of  thought,  out  of  which  he  was  but 
a  common  man.  He  fpent,  therefore,  the  jjrimeof  his 
age  in  thofe  abftrufe  refearches,  when  his  fituation  in 
a  college  gave  him  leifure,  and  even  while  (ludy  was  his 
proper  profeffion.  But  is  foon  as  he  was  removed  to 
the  mint,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  bufmefs  of 
that  oflice  ;  and  fo  far  quitted  mathematics  and  philo- 
fophy, as  not  to  engage  in  any  purfuits  of  either  kind 
afterwards. 

The  amiable  quality  of  modefty  is  reprcfented  as 
{landing  foremoft  in  the  charafter  of  this  great  man's 
mind  and  manners.  It  was  in  reality  greater  than  can 
be  eafily  imagined,  or  will  be  readily  believed  :  yet  it 
always  continued  fo  without  any  alteration,  thouglv 
the  whole  world,  fays  Fontenelle,  confpired  againft  it  ^    " 
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J^w-or.  and  j^t  U3  adcl,  though  he  was  therel.y  robhed  of  his 
■^        anvciition  of  Hiixions.  Nicholas  JVIercator  piibliihing  his 
Logarithmotechma   in    1668,  wtiere   he  gave   the  qua- 
diature  of  the  hyperbola  by  an  infinite  fi  ries,  which  was 
the  firft  appeanincc  in   tlie  learned  world  of  a  fcries  of 
this  fort  drawn  from  the  particular  nature  of  the  curve, 
and  that  in  a  mrinnLT  very  nc  vi  iind  abflraftcd  ;  Dr  Bar- 
row, thtn  at  Cambridge, whercMrNewtcn, at  that  time 
about  26  years  of  age,  refided,  recolleded  that  he  had 
met  with  the  fame  thing  in  the  writings  of  that  youns? 
gentleman  ;  and   there  not  confined  to  the  hyperbola 
only,  but  extended,   by  general  forms,  to  all  forts  of 
curves,  even  fiich  as  are  mechanical  ;   to  their  quadra- 
ture-, ihtir  re6tifications,  and  their  centres  of  gravity  ; 
to  the  folids  formed  by  their  relations,  and  to  the  fu- 
perficies  of  thofe  foHds  ;   fo  that,  when  their  determi- 
nations were  poffible,  the  feries  flopped  at  a  certain 
point,  or  at  lead  their  fums  were  given  by  ftatcd  rules  : 
and,  if  the   abfolute   determinations   were  impolTible, 
they  could  yet   be   infinitely  approximated  ;  which  is 
the  happicft  and  moft  refined  method,  fays  Mr  Fonte- 
nelle,  of  Aipplying  the  defedts  of  human  knowledge 
that  man's  imagination  could  poflibly  invent.      To  be 
waftcr  of  fo  fruitful  and  general  a  theory  was  amine  of 
gold  to  a  geometrician  ;  but  it  was  a  greater  glory  to 
have  been  the  difcoverer  of  fo  furprifing  and  ingenious 
afyllem.      So  that   Mr  Newton,   finding   by    Merca- 
tor's  book,  that   he   was   in   the  way   to'  it,  an     that 
others  might  follow  in  his  trad,  (hould  naturally  have 
been  forward  to  open  his  treafures,  and  fccure  the  pro- 
perty,   which  confifted  in  making  the  difcovery  ;   but 
he  contented  himfclf  with   his   treafure  which  he  had 
found,  without  regarding  the  glory.     What  an  idea 
does   It  give  us  of  his  unparalleled  modelly,   when  we 
fee  hmi  declaring,   that   he  thought  Mercator  had  en- 
tn-ely  difcovered  his  fecret,  or  that  others  -  ould,  be- 
fore he  was  of  a  proper  age  for  writing  ?  His  Ms!  up- 
on infinite  feries  was  communicated  to   none  but  Mr 
John  ColHna  and  the  lord   Brounker;   and  even   that 
had  not  been  complied  with,  but  for  Dr  Barrow    who 
would  not  fuftcr  him  to  indulge  liis  moJelty  fo  much 
as  he  defired. 

It  IS  further  obferved,  conceraing  this  psrt  of  his 
charafter,  that   he  never  talked   either  of  himfelf  or 
others,  nor   ever  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  moft  malicious  cenfurers  the  leafl-  occafion  even  to 
-fufpect  him  of  vanity.     He  was  candid  and  affable,  and 
always  put  hm  felt  upon  a  level  with  his  company.     He 
ryver  thought  cither  his  merit  or  his  reputation  fuffi- 
c.ent  to  excufe  him  from  any  of  the  common  offices  of 
locial  life  ;  no  fingulanties,  either  natural  or  a^iefted, 
dilhnguirhtd  him  from  other  men.      Though  he  was 
brmly   attaehed  to  the  church  of  England,    he  was 
averfe  to  the  perfecution  of  the  non-conformills      He 
jndged  of  men  by  their  manners  ;  and  the  true  fchif- 
niatics,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  vicious  and  the  wicked 
Not  that  he  confined  his  princiides  to  natural  religion, 
lor  he  was  thoroughly  petfuaded  of  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation ;  and  amidll  the  great  variety  of  books  which 
iie  had  condantly  before  him,  that  «hich  he  (ludied 
with   ihe  greatell  application  was  the  Bible  :  an.^  he 
underflood  the  nature  and  force  of  moral  certainty  as 
well  as  he  did  that  of  a  ftrid  demonllration 

Sir  Ifaac  did  not  negled  the  opportunities  of 
^omg  goo  ,  when  the  revenues  of  his  paf  mony, 
^nd  a  profitable    employment,    improved   by  a  pru- 
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dent  adonomy    put  it  in  his  power.     We  have  twoNewnnlaii 
remarkable  inltances  of   his  bounty  and  generofity  :''h'l"fu,h>. 

one  to  Mr  M'Laurin,    profelTor   of   mathematics  at  '— 

Edinburgh,  to  whom    he    offered   20 1.  per  annum; 
and   the    other  to  his  niece  Barton,    who  had   an  an' 
nu.tyof  iGol.  per  annum   fettled   upcm  her  by  him 
When   decency   upon   any  occafion  required  expence' 
an.    fliew,    he    was    magnificent    without    grudgin.' 
It,  and  with  a  vei-y  good  grace  ;  at  all  other  tinies", 
that  pomp  which  feems  great  to  low  minds  only,   was 
utterly  retrenched,  and  the  expence  referved  for  better 
ufes.     He  never  married,  and  perhaps  he   never  hacf 
eifure  to  think   of  it.      Being   immerfed  in  profound 
Itudies  during  the  prime  of  his  age,  and  afterwards  en- 
gaged  in   an  employment   of  great    importance,   and 
even  quite  taken  up  with  the  company  which  his  me- 
rit drew  to  him,  he  was  not  fenfible  of  any  vacancy  iu 
Me,   nor  of  the  want  of  a  companion  at  home.     He 
left  32,00:1.  at  his  death  ;  but   made  no  will,  which 
Mr  Fontenelle  tells  us   was  becaufe  he  tho'vht  a  le- 
gacy  was  no  gift.     As  to  his  works,  befides  what  were 
pubhfhed  in  his  hfe-time,  there   were  found  after  his 
death,  among  his  papers,  feveral  difcourfes  upon  the 
fubjea.s  of  antiquity,   hidory,  civinily,  chemlllry,  and 
mathematii  •■■,   feveral   of  which  were  publilhcd  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

Nf.iPTONiAN  Philc>j''ophv,  the  doftrine  of  the  univerfe, 
and  particularly  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  laws  af. 
fethons,  &c.  as  delivered  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  , 

The  term  Ncwtonmn  Philofcfhy  is  applied  very  dif-  Dlffl-rent 
ferently;    whence    divers   confufed    notions    relatinsr' P"'""'^ 
thereto-  Some    authors   under    this    philofophy    in-?""u"'°'^ 
elude  all  the  corpufcular  philofophy,  confider^d  as  ktl'y 
now  itands  corrcvlied  and   reformed  by  the  dilcoveries 


and  improvements  maJe  in  feveral  parts  thereof  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  that  Grave- 
fande  calls  his  elements  of  phyfies,  Inlnduiiw  ad  Phi. 
lofupLmm  Nnvtoniarmm.  And  in  this  feiife  the  New- 
toman  is  the  fame  with  the  new  philofophy  ;  and  ftands 
contradiltinguinicd  from  the  Cartefian,  the  Peripatetic 
and  the  ancient  Corpufcular.  * 

Others,  by  Nc-ti-ioman  PLikfophy,  mean  the  method 
or  order  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves  in  philofo- 
phifing  ;  „ra.  the  reafoning  and  drawing  of  conclu- 
hons  direttly  from  phenomena,  exclufive  of  all  previous 
hypothefes  ;  the  beginning  from  fimple  principles  ;  de- 
ducing the  firit  powers  and  laws  of  nature  from  a' few 
lelea  phenomena,  and  then  applying  thofe  laws,  &c 
to  account  for  other  things.  And  in  this  fenfe  the 
Ne-wtonmn  philofophy  is  the  fame  with  the  experimen- 
tal phdofiphy,  and  Hands  oppofed  to  the  ancient  Gor. 
puf(  tilar. 

_  Others,  by  Newtonian  philofophy,  mean  that  where- 
in  phy heal  bodies  are  confidered  mathematically,  and 
where  geometry  and  mechanics  are  applied  to  the  fo- 
lutionot  the  appearances  of  nature.  In  which  fenfe  the 
Newtonian  is  the  fame  with  the  mechanical  and  malhe- 
m.iical  philofophy. 

Others  again,  by  Newtonian  philofophy,  underftand 
that  part  of  phyfical  knowledge  which  Sir  Ifaic  New- 
ton has  handled,  improved,  and  demonflrated,  in  his 
Pnncipia. 

Others,  laftly,  by  Ne-wtonian  philofophy,  mean  the 
new  piinciples  which  Sir  Ifaac  New'ton  has  brought 
into  philolophy.  the  new  fyilem  founded  thereoji^ 
and  the  new  folutions  of  phenomena  thence  deduced ; 

or 
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ewtfnian  or  that  which  charaifterl'/es   and  diftinguilhes  his  phl- 

^ilofoi'hy.  ]Qfyp},y  from  all  others. — Which  is  the  fenfe  wherein 

"'"''         we  Ihall  chiefly  confider  it. 

As  to  the  hiftory  of  this  philofophy,  we  have  no- 
thiiiEj  to  adJ  to  what  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
article.  It  was  fitft  ma'ie  public  in  the  year  1687, 
by  the  author,  then  a  fellow  of  Trinity-college,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  in  the  year  17  13,  republilhed  withconfi- 
tlerable  improvements. — Several  authors  have  fince  at- 
tempted to  make  it  plainer  ;  by  felting  afide  many  of 
the  more  fublime  mathematical  refearches,  and  fubfti- 
tuting  either  more  obvious  reafonings  or  experiments 
in  lieu  thereof;  particularly  Whillon  in  his  PraleR. 
Phyf.  Alalhemat.  Gravefande  in  Element,  lif  Injlit.  and 
Dr  Pemberton  in  his  Vieui. 

The  whole  of  the  Netutomnn  Philofophy,  as  delivered 
by  the  author,  is  contained  in  his  Princlpia,  or  Mn- 
ihemntical  Prhiaples  of  Natural  Philofophy.  He  founds 
his  fyftem  on  the  following  definitions. 

cfiiiitinns       '•  '^''^^  quantity  of  matter  is   the  meafure  of  the 
which     fame,  arifing  from   its  denfity  and  bulk  conjunftly. — 
Thus  air  of  a  double   denfily,   in   a  double   fpace,   is 
quadruple  in  quantity  ;   in  a  tri^jle  fpace,  fe.Ktuple  in 
quantity,  &c. 

2.  The  quantity  of  motion  is  the  meafure  of  the 
fame,  arifing  from  the  velocity  and  quantity  of  mat- 
ter conjunftly.  This  is  evident,  becaufe  the  motion 
of  the  whole  is  the  motion  of  all  its  parts;  and  there- 
fore in  a  body  double  in  quantity,  with  equal  velocity, 
the  motion  is  double,  &c. 

3.  The  vis  infila,  or  innate  force  of  matter,  is  a 
fined  andpower  of  refilling,  by  which  every  body,  as  miich  as 
jectcd  to^jjj  jj^  Y\ts,  endeavours  to  perfevtre  in   its  prefent  Hate, 

whether  it  be  of  red,  or  ivioving  uniformly  forward  in 
a  ri.,'ht  line. — Tliis  definition  is  proved  to  be  jaft,  only 
by  the  difficulty  we  find  in  moving  any  thinj  out  of 
its  place  ;  and  this  dllBculty  is  by  fome  reckoned  to 
proceed  only  from  gravity  They  contend,  that  in 
thofc  cafes  where  we  can  prevent  the  force  of  gravily 
from  afting  upon  bodies,  this  power  of  refiltance  be- 
comes infenfible,  and  the  grcatell  quantities  of  matter 
may  be  put  in  motion  by  the  very  leait  force.  Thus 
there  have  been  balances  formed  fo  exaft,  that  when 
loaded  with  200  weight  in  each  fcale,  they  would  turn 
by  the  afldition  of  a  fingle  drachm.  In  this  cafe 
400  tt>.  of  matter  was  put  in  motion  by  a  fingle 
drachm,  /'  e.  by  -5-T1  ?;;  parts  of  its  own  quantity  :  and 
even  this  fmall  weight,  they  fay,  is  only  neceffary  on 
account  of  the  ina-'curacy  of  the  machinf  ;  fo  that  we 
have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that,  it  the  frittion  could 
be  entirely  removed,  it  would  take  more  force  to  move 
a  tun  wei.^'^ht  than  a  grain  of  fand.  This  objeftion, 
however,  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  Sir  Ifaac  ;  and  he 
bellows  on  the  refifling  power  a'love-nifntioned  the 
name  of  vis  inertia' ;  a  phrafe  which  is  perhaps  not  well 
chofen,and  with  which  inferior  writers  have  endeavour- 
ed to  make  their  readers  merry  at  the  expence  of  New- 
ton. A  force  of  inaiiivity,  it  has  been  faid^is  a_/i;m/t'/r 
fwrce  ;  and  analogous  to  a  blael:  ivhite,  a  coU  heal,  and 
a  lempejluous  calm. 

But  o'ljettions  of  more  importance  have  lieen  made 
to  the  whole  of  this  dodtrine  than  thofc  which  merely 
irth  Dfi-  rcfpeS  the  terra,  vis  inerfi<c.  "  An  endeavour  to  re- 
'n"^°^,Jmain  at  reft  (we  are  told*)  is  unneceffary,  whilil  no- 
!  Primi-   thing  aiteinpts  to  diiUirb  the  rcll.     It  is  iikewife  im- 
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poffiblo  to  be  conceived,  as  it  implies  a  contradiilion.  Newtonian 
A  man,  by  oppofing  force  to  force,  may  endeavour  ^'"  "'  'P''); 
not  to  be  moved  ;  but  this  oppofition  is  an  endeavour  '  -• 
to  move,  not  with  a  dfi^n  to  move,  but  by  countei- 
afting  another  force  to  prevent  being  moved.  An 
endeavour  not  to  move  therefore  canoot  exlll  in  bo- 
dies, becaufe  it  is  abfurd  ;  and  if  we  appeal  to  faft, 
we  Ihall  find  every  body  in  an  actual  and  conllant  en- 
deavour to  move."  It  has  been  Iikewife  obferved, 
and  we  think  juHly,  that  "  if  bodies  could  eotilinue  to 
move  by  any  innate  force,  they  might  alfo  bigin  to 
move  by  that  force.  For  the  fame  caufe  which  can 
move  a  body  with  a  given  velocity  at  one  time,  could 
do  it,  if  prefent,  at  any  other  time  ;  and  therefore  if 
the  force  by  which  bodies  continue  in  motion  were 
innate  and  eflential  to  them,  they  would  begin  to 
move  of  themfelves,  which  is  not  true."  Newton- 
indeed  fays  that  this  innate  force  is  the  caufe  of 
motion  under  certain  circumltances  only,  or  when  the 
body  is  afted  upon  by  a  force  imprelfcd  ab  exiroi 
But  if  this  }mi>reircd  force  do  not  continue  as  well 
as  betrin  the  motion,  if  it  ceafe  the  inltant  that, 
the  imprefiion  is  over,  and  the  body  contmuc  to- 
move  by  its  vis  Inertia,  why  is  the  body  ever  Hopped? 
"  If  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion  the  body,  by 
its  innate  force,  overcomes  a  certain  rtfiftance  ot  fric- 
,tion  and  air,  in  any  following  times,  the  force  being 
undiminiflied,  it  will  overcome  the  fame  refiftance  for 
ever.  Thefe  refiilances,  therefore,  could  never  change 
the  ft.ite  of  a  moving  body,  becaufe  they  cannot 
.  change  the  quantity  of  its  motive  force.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  nniverfal  experience."  For  thefe  reafons. 
we  are  inclined   to   think  that  bodies  are  wholly  paf-  , 

five;  that  they  endeavour  nothing;  and  that  they  cont 
tinue  in  motion  not  by  any  innate  torce  or  vis  injita,h\it 
by  that  force,  vyhatever  it  be,  which  begins  the  motion, 
and  which,  whilft  it  remains  with  the  moving  body, 
is  gradually  dirainilhtd,  and  at  laft  overcome  by  op- 
pofite  forces,  when  the  body  ofcourfe  ceafes  to  move. 

4.  An  impreffed  force  is  an  aftion  exerted  upon  a 
body,  in  order  to  change  its  llate,  cither  of  reft,  or  of 
moving  uniformly  forward  in  a  right  line. —  Ibis 
force  confifts  in  the  aftion  only  ;  and  remains  no 
longer  in  tlie  body  when  the  action  is  over.  For  a 
body  maintains  every  new  llate  it  acquires  by  its  vis 
inertia  only. 

It  is  here  implied,  and  indeed  fully  exprefTcd,  that 
motion  is  not  continued  by  the  fame  power  that  pro-, 
duced  it.      Novif  there  are   two  e:rounds  on  which  the 
truth  of  this  dofitrir.e  may  be  fuppofed  to  reft. 

"  Firji,  On  a  d'.refx  proof  that  the  imprefied  force 
docs  not  remain  in  tiie  body,  either  by  Ihowing  tiie 
nature  of  the  force  to  be  tranfitory  and  incapabl.-  et 
more  than  its  firft  aftion  ;  or  that  it  afts  only  on  the 
furface,  and  that  the  body  efcapes  from  it  ;  or  that 
the  force  is  fomevvhere  elfe,  and  not  remaining  in  the 
body.     But  none  of  thefe  diredt  proofs  arc  ottered 

"  Secondly,  It  may  reft  on  an  indirect  proof,  that 
there  is  in  the  nature  of  body  a  fufficicnt  caufe  for 
the  continuance  of  every  new  ftate  acquired  ;  and 
that  therefore  any  adventitious  force  to  continue  mo- 
tion, tlioiigh  neceffary  for  its  production,  is  fuper- 
fiuous  and  iiiadmifilbie.  As  this  is  the  very  ground 
on  whi:h  the  fnppofition  flandj.it  ought  to  have  been 
indubitably  certain  that  the  innate  force  ot  the  body 
8  ia.-. 
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is  fjfficient  to  perpetuate  the  motion  it  has  once  ac- 
quirerf,  before  the  other  aj;ent,  by  which  the  motion 
was  communicated,  had  been  difmincd  fiom  the  office. 
But  ihe  Innate  force  of  body  has  been  fhown  not 
to  be  that  which  continues  its  motion  ;  and  there- 
fore the  proof,  that  the  impreffed  force  does  not  re- 
main in  the  body,  fails.  Nor  indeed  is  it  in  this 
c:.fe  defirahle  to  fiipporc  the  proof,  bccdufe  we  (hould 
then  be  left  without  any  rtafon  for  the  continuance 
of  motion*."  Vv'hen  we  mention  an  inipredcd  iorce, 
we  mean  fuch  a  force  us  is  communicated  eitiier  at 
the  fiirface  of  the  body  or  by  being  difFufcd  through 
the  msfs. 

5.  A  centripetal  force  is  that  by  which  bodies  are 
drawn,  impellud,  or  any  way  tend  towar^ls  a  point,  as 
to  a  centre. — 'I'he  quantity  of  any  centripetal  force 
may  be  confidered  as  of  three  kinds,  abfolute,  acctle- 
rative,  and  motive. 

6.  The  abfolute  quantity  of  a  centrifugal  force  is 
tke  meafure  of  the  fame,  proportional  to  tiie  efficacy 
of  the  caufe  that  propagates  it  horn  the  centre,  through 
the  fpaces  round  aliout. 

7.  The  accelerative  quantity  of  a  cenfipetal  force 
is  the  meifure  of  the  fame,  proportional  to  die  velo- 
city which  it  generates  in  a  given  time. 

8.  The  motive  quantity  of  a  centripetal  force  is  a 
rreafure  of  the  fame,  proportional  to  tlie  moti-n, 
which  it  generates  in  a  given  time. — This  is  always 
known  by  the  quantity  of  a  force  equal  and  contrary 
to  it,  that  is  juft  fufficienc  to  hinder  the  descent  of  the 
body. 

Scholia. 

I.  Abfolute,  true,  and  mathematical  time,  of  itfelf, 
and  from  its  own  nature,  flows  equably,  without  re- 
gard to  any  thing  external,  and,  by  another  name,  is 
called  Jwdtlon.  Kelative,  apparent,  and  common 
time,  i^  fome  fenfible  and  exteinal  meafure  of  dura 
tion,  whether  accurate  or  not,  which  is  commonly  ufed 
inftead  of  true  time  ;  fuch  as  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month, 
a  year,  c-i.c. 

II.  Abfolute  fpace,  in  its  own  nature,  without  re- 
gard to  any  thing  external,  remains  always  fimilar 
and  immoveable.  Relative  fpace  is  fome  moveable 
dimenlion  or  meafure  of  the  abfclute  fpaces;  and  which 
is  vuLarly  taken  for  immoveable  fpace.  Such  is  the 
dimeniion  of  a  fubierraneous,  an  aerial,  or  ctlellial 
fpace,  determined  by  its  pofition  to  bodies,  and  which 
is  vulgarly  taken  for  immoveable  fpace  ;  as  the  di- 
flance  of  a  fubterraneous,  an  serial,  or  celcltial  fpace, 
determined  by  its  pofition  in  refpeft  of  the  caith. 
Abfolute  and  relative  fpace  are  the  fame  in  figure 
and  magnitude ;  but  they  do  not  remain  always  nu- 
merically the  fame.  For  if  the  earth,  for  inllance, 
moves,  a  fpace  of  our  air  which,  relatively  and  in 
refpett  of  tlie  earth,  remains  always  the  fame,  will  at 
one  time  be  one  part  of  the  al  folate  fpace  into  which 
the  eatth  paffes  ;  at  another  time  it  will  be  anothei  part 
of  the  fame  ;  and  fo,  abfolutely  underftood,  it  will  be 
■nerpctually  mutable. 

HI.  Place  is  a  pait  of  fpace  which  a  body  takes 
up  ;  and  is,  according  to  the  fpace,  either  abiolute  or 
relative.  Our  author  fays  it  is  purl  of  fpace  ;  not  the 
licuation,  nor  the  external  furface  of  the  body.  For 
the  places  of  equal  folids  are  always  equal  ;  but 
their  fuperficies,  by  reafon  of  their  diffimilar  figures, 
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are  often  unequal.     Pofiiions  properly  have  no  quan-N''^y*'>n'»- 

tity,  nor  are  they  fo  much  the  places  thcmfelves  as  the  y^"^'"P|^ 

pioperties  of  places.     The  motion  of  the  whole  is  the 

fame  thing  with  the  fnm  of  the  motions  of  the  parts; 

that  is,  the  tranflation   of  the  whole  out  of  its  place 

is  the  fame  thing  with  the  fura  cf  the  tranflations  of 

the  parts  out  of  their  places  ;   and  therefore  the  place 

of  the  whole    is   the  fame  thing  with  the  fum  oi  the 

places  of  the  parte  ;  and  for  lliut  reafon  it  is  internal, 

and  in  the  whole  body. 

IV.  Abfolute  motion  is  the  tranilation  of  a  body  of  mction 
from  one  sbiolutt  place  into  anothtr,  and  telative  mo- 
tion the  tranflatior  from  one  relative  place  into  ano- 
ther. Thus,  in  a  Olip  under  fail,  the  relative  place  of 
a  body  is  that  part  of  the  (liip  which  the  body  pof- 
fefTes,  or  that  part  of  its  cavity  which  the  bodv  fills, 
.md  which  therefore  moves  together  with  the  fhip  ; 
and  relative  rell  is  the  continuance  of  the  body  in  the 
fame  p:;rt  of  the  fhip,  or  of  its  cavity.  But  real 
ajjfolute  reft  is  the  continuance  of  the  body  in  the 
fame  part  of  tbiat  immoveable  fpace  in  which  the  fhip 
itfelf,  its  cavity,  and  all  that  it  contains,  is  moved. 
Wherefore,  if  the  earth  is  leally  at  reft,  the  !>o.^y 
which  relatively  refts  in  the  ihip  will  really  and  ah- 
folutely  move  with  the  fame  vaiocity  which  the  ffiip 
has  on  the  earth.  But  it  the  eaith  alfo  moves,  the 
true  and  abfolute  motion  of  the  body  will  arife,  partly 
fiom  the  true  motion  ot  the  earth  in  immoveable 
fpace  ;  partly  from  the  relative  motion  of  tlie  ffiip  on 
the  earth  :  and  if  the  body  moves  alfo  relatively  iit 
the  ffiip,  its  true  motion  will  arife-  partly  from  the 
true  motion  of  the  earth  in  immoveable  fpace,  and 
partly  from  the  rtlative  motions  as  well  of  the  ffiip  on 
the  earth  as  of  the  body  in  the  ffiip  ;  and  from  thefe 
relative  motions  will  arife  the  relative  motion  of  the 
body  on  the  earth.  As  if  that  part  of  the  earth 
where  the  ffiip  is,  was  truly  moved  towards  the  eaft, 
with  a  velocity  of  icoio  parts  ;  while  the  ffiip  itfelf 
with  a  freffi  gale  is  carried  towards  the  wed,  v.  ith  a  ve- 
locity exprcflVd  by  i  o  of  thefe  parts;  but.i  failor  walks 
in  the  ffiip  towards  the  eall  with  one  part  of  the  faid 
velocity  :  then  the  failor  will  be  moved  tiuly  and  ab- 
folutely  in  immoveable  fpace  towards  the  call  with  a 
velocity  of  looi  parts;  and  relatively  on  the  eartb 
towards  the  well,  with  a  velocity  of  y  of  thofe  parts. 

Abfolute  time,  in  allronomy,  is  dillinguiihed  from 
relative,  by  the  equation  or  corredfiou  of  the  vulgar 
time.  For  the  natural  days  are  truly  unerpial,  though 
they  are  commonly  confidered  as  equal,  and  ufed  for  a 
meafure  of  time  :  attronomers  correct  this  inequahtv 
for  their  more  accurate  deducing  of  the  celeftial  mo- 
tions. It  may  be  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an 
equable  motion  whereby  time  may  be  accurately  mea- 
fured.  All  motions  may  he  accelerated  or  retarded  ; 
but  the  true  or  equable  progrefs  of  abfolute  tjme  is 
liable  to  no  change.  The  duration  or  perfeverance  of 
the  exiftence  of  things  remains  the  fime,  whether  the 
motions  are  fwift  or  flow,  or  none  at  all  ;  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  dillinguiffied  from  what  are  only 
fenfible  nieafurcs  thereof,  and  out  of  which  we  coUeft 
it  by  means  of  the  aflronomicnl  equation.  The  ne- 
ccffity  of  which  equation  for  determining  the  times  of 
a  phenomenon  is  evinced,  a»  well  from  the  experiments 
of  the  pendulum-clotk  as  by  eclipfes  of  the  fatellites 
of  Jupiter. 
7  As 
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As  the  order  of  the  parts  of  time  ia  immutable,  fo 
alfo  13  the  order  of  the  parts  of  fpace.  Suppofc  thole 
parti  to  be  moved  out  of  their  places,  and  they  will  be 
moved  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  exprcflion)  out  of 
themfelves.  For  times  and  fpaces  are,  as  it  were, 
the  places  of  themfelves  as  of  all  other  thing's.  Ail 
things  are  placed  in  time  as  to  order  of  fucceffion  ;  and 
in  fpace  as  to  order  of  fituation.  It  is  from  their 
cffence  or  nature  that  they  are  places  ;  and  that  the 
primary  places  of  things  (hould  be  moveable,  isahfurd. 
Thefe  are  therefore  the  abfolute  places  ;  and  tranila- 
tions  out  of  thofe  places  are  the  only  aMclute  mo- 
tions. 

But  becaufe  the  parts  of  fpace  cannot  be  feen,  or 
diftinguilhcd  from  one  aiKither  by  the  lente^,  therefore 
in  their  ftead  we  ufe  fenfible  mearur.-s  of  them.  For, 
from  the  pofitions  and  diltances  ot  things  from  any 
body,  conlidered  as  immoveable,  we  define  all  places ; 
and  then  with  refpeift  to  fuch  places,  we  cftimate  »11 
motions,  cciifidering  bodies  as  transferred  from  fome 
of  thofe  places  into  others.  And  fo,  inllead  of  abfo- 
lute places  and  motions,  wc  ufe  relative  ones  ;  and 
that  without  any  inconvenience  in  common  affairs : 
but  in  philofophical  dilquifitions  we  oug-ht  to  al.ftraiA 
irom  our  fenfes,  and  conlider  things  then^elves  di- 
iHntl  from  what  are  only  fenfible  meafurcs  of  them. 
For  it  may  be,  that  there  is  no  body  really  at  relf, 
to  which  the  places  and  motions  of  oiUers  may  be  re- 
ferred. 

But  we  may  diftinguifh  reft;  and  motion,  abfolute 
and  relative,  one  from  the  other  by  their  properties, 
caufes,  and  effeils.  It  is  a  property  of  rcrt,  that 
bodies  really  at  reil  do  reft  in  refpeA  of  each  other. 
And  therefore,  »s  it  is  poffible,  that,  in  the  remote  re- 
jjions  ot  the  iiKed  ftars,  or  perhaps  far  beyond  them, 
there  may  be  fonic  body  abfolutely  at  rell,  tho'  it  be  im- 
poflible  to  know  from  the  pofition  of  bodies  to  one  ano- 
ther in  our  regions,  whether  any  of  thefe  do  keep  the 
fame  pofition  to  that  remote  body  ;  it  follows,  that 
abfolute  reft  cannot  be  determined  from  the  pofition  of 
bodies  In  our  regions. 

It  is  a  property  of  motion,  that  the  parts  which 
retain  given  pofitions  to  their  wholea  do  partake  of  the 
motion  of  their  wholes.  For  all  parts  of  revolving 
bodies  endeavour  to  recede  from  the  axis  of  motion  ; 
and  the  impetus  of  bodies  moving  forwards  arlfes  fiom 
the  joint  impetus  of  all  the  parts.  Therefore  if  fur- 
roiuiding  bodies  are  moved,  thofe  that  are  relatively 
at  reft  within  them  will  partake  of  their  motion. 
Upon  which  account  the  true  and  abfolute  motion  of 
a  body  cannot  be  determined  by  the  triinflation  of  it 
£i-oro  thole  only  which  feem  to  rell ;  for  the  external 
todies  ought  not  only  to  appear  at  reft,  hut  to  be 
really  at  reft.  For  otherwife  all  included  bodies,  be- 
f:de  their  cranfl-ition  from  near  the  furrounJing  one?, 
partake  likcwife  of  their  true  motions  ;  and  though 
that  tranflaticn  was  not  made,  thty  would  not  really 
be  at  rell,  but  only  feem  to  be  fo.  For  the  fur- 
tounding  bodies  ftand  in  the  like  lelation  to  the  fur- 
loitirded,  as  the  exterior  pait  of  a  whole  does  to  the 
interior,  or  as  the  (hell  does  to  the  kernel;  but  if 
the  fhcll  moves,  the  kernel  will  alfo  move,  as  fein)' 
part  of  the  whole,  without  any  removal  from  near  the 
fliell. 

A  property  near  akin  to  the  preceding   ii,  that  if 
Vol.  XIII.  P.rtl. 
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a  place  is  move'.,  whatever  is  placed  therein  -moves N-wtn-i in 
along  with  it;  and  therefore  a  body  which  is  moved  ^^''''*°'''-'^; 
from  a  placein  motion,  partakes  alfo  of  the  motion  of  ' 
its  place.  Upon  which  account  all  motions  from 
places  in  motion,  are  no  other  than  parts  of  entire 
and  abfolute  motions ;  and  every  entire  motion  is 
competed  of  the  motion  of  the  body  out  of  its 
firft  place,  and  the  motion  of  th's  place  out  of 
its  place  ;  and  fo  on,  until  we  come  to  fome  im- 
moveable place,  as  in  I  *•  above-mentioned  example 
of  the  failor.  AVhtrefoic  entire  and  abfolute  motionj 
can  be  no  ctherwile  determined  than  by  immoveable 
places  Now,  no  other  pl::ces  are  immoveable  but 
thoie  that  from  infinity  to  iufinity  do  all  retain  the 
fime  given  pofitions  one  to  another  ;  and  upon  this 
account  mull  ever  remain  unmoved,  and  do  thereby 
conftitute  what  we  call  immoveallc  fpace. 

The  caufes  by  which  true  and  relative  motions  are 
diftinguifhed  one  from  the  other,  are  die  forces  im- 
preffed  upon  bodies  to  generate  motion.  True  mo- 
tion is  neither  generated  nor  altered,  but  by  fome 
force  impreffed  upon  the  body  moved  :  but  relative 
motion  may  be  generated  or  altered  without  any  force 
impreiTed  upon  the  body.  For  it  is  fuflicient  only  t» 
iniprels  fome  force  on  other  bodies  with  which  the 
former  is  compared,  that,  by  their  giving  way,  that 
relation  may  be  changed,  in  which  the  relative  reft  or 
motion  of  the  otiier  boi'y  did  confift.  Again,  true 
motion  fuffeis  always  tome  change  from  any  force  im- 
prcflcd  upon  the  moving  body  ;  but  relative  motion 
does  not  necetfarily  undergo  any  changes  by  fuch  force. 
For  if  the  fame  forces  are  likewife  impreffed  on  thofe 
other  bodies  with  which  the  comparifon  is  made,  that 
the  relative  pofition  may  be  preferved  ;  then  that  con- 
dition wdl  be  preferved,  in  which  the  relative  motion 
conlids.  And  therefoie  any  relative  metion  may  be 
changed  when  the  true  motion  remains  unaltered, 
and  the  relative  may  be  preferved  when  the  true  mo- 
tion fuft'ers  fome  change.  Upon  which  account  true 
motion  does  by  no  means  confiit  in  fuch  relations. 

The  effects  which  diillnguifli  abfolute  from  relative AVfnluie 
motion  are,  the  forces  of  receding  from  the  axis  ofa"J  relative 
circular  motion.  For  there  are  no  fuch  forces  in  ^"1""'"''''" 
circular  motion  purely  relative  :  but,  in  a  true  and 
abfolute  circular  motion,  they  are  greater  or  lefs  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the  motion.  If  a  vcflel, 
hung  by  a  long  cord,  is  fo  often  turned  ab(nit  that 
the  cord  is  ftrongly  twiiied,  then  filled  with  water, 
and  let  go,  it  will  be  whirled  about  the  contrary  way; 
and  while  the  cord  is  untwifting  itfelf,  the  furface  of 
the  water  will  at  firfl  be  plain,  as  before  the  velfel  be- 
gan to  move  ;  but  the  vcffel,  by  gradually  communi- 
cating its  motion  to  the  water,  will  make  it  begin  I'cn- 
fibly  to  revolve,  and  recede  by  little  and  little  from 
the  middle,  and  afcend  to  the  fides  of  the  vefld,  form- 
ing itfelf  into  a  eoncave  figure  ;  and  the  fwifter  the 
motion  becomes,  the  higher  will  the  water  rife,  till  at 
laft,  perfoimlng  its  revolutions  In  the  fume  times  with 
the  vtfTel,  it  becomes  relatively  ^t  reft  in  it.  'I  his 
afcent  of  the  water  (hows  its  endeavour  to  recede  from 
the  axis  of  its  motion  ;  and  the  true  and.  a'  foliite  cir- 
cular motion  ot  the  water,  which  is  here  dirci?lly  con- 
trary to  the  relative,  difcovers  itfcIf,  and  may  be  mea- 
fured  by  this  endeavour.  At  firft,  when  the  relative 
motion  in  the  water  was  rreatefl,  it  produced  no  en- 
E  deavour 
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Newtonian  deavour  to  recede  from  the  axis ;  the  water  fiiowed  no 
Philofophy.  ^j.pjgn(.y  to  t),e  circumference,  nor  any  afcent  towards 
'  the  fides  of  the  vcfTel,  but  remained  of  a  plain  furface ; 

and  therefore  its  true  circular  motion  had  not  yet  be- 
"un.  But  afterwards,  when  the  relative  motion  of  the 
water  had  dccreafed,  the  afcent  thereof  towards  the 
fides  of  the  veffel  proved  its  endeavour  to  recede  from 
the  axis  ;  and  this  endeavour  fliowed  the  real  circular 
motion  of  ihe  water  perpetually  increafing,  till  it  had 
acquired  its  jrreateft  quantlt;'  when  the  water  reiled 
rel:>,tively  in  the  veffel.  And  therefore  this  endeavour 
does  not  depend  upon  any  tranflation  of  the  water  in 
refpedl  of  the  ambient  bodies  ;  nor  can  true  circular 
motion  be  defined  by  fuch  tranflations.  There  is  only 
one  real  circular  motion  of  any  one  revolving  body, 
eorrefponding  to  only  one  power  of  endeavouring  to 
recede  from  its  axis  of  motion,  as  its  proper  and  ade- 
miate  effect :  but  relative  motions  in  one  and  the  fame 
body  are  innumerable,  according  to  the  various  rela- 
tions it  bears  to  external  bodies;  and,  like  other  rela- 
tions, are  altogether  deftitate  of  any  real  effeft,  other- 
wife  than  they  may  perhaps  participate  of  that  only 
true  motion.  And  therefore,  in  the  fyftem  which  fup- 
pofes  that  our  heavens,  revolving  below  the  fphere  of 
the  fi--ed  ftars,  carry  the  planets  along  with  them,  the 
feveral  parts  of  thofe  heavens  and  the  planets,  «'hich 
are  indeed  relatively  at  reft  in  their  heavens,  do  yet 
really  move.  For  they  change  their  pofition  one  to 
another,  which  never  happens  to  bodies  truly  at  reft  ; 
and  being  carried  together  with  the  heavens,  partici- 
pate of  tlieir  motions,  and,  as  parts  of  revolving  wholes, 
endeavour  to  recede  from  the  axis  of  their  motion. 

Wherefore  relative  quantities  are  not  the  quantities 
themfelves  whofe  names  they  bear,  but  thofe  fenfible 
meafures  of  them,  either  accurate  or  inaccurate,  which 
are  commonly  ufed  inftead  of  the  meafured  quantities 
themfelves.  And  then,  if  the  meaning  of  words  is  to 
be  determined  by  their  ufe,  by  the  names  time,  /pace, 
place,  and  motion,  their  meafures  are  properly  to  be 
underftood ;  and  the  expreffion  will  be  unufual  and 
purely  mathematical,  if  the  meafured  quantities  them- 
felves are  meant. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  difcover, 
and  effeftually  to  diftinguifh,  the  true  motions  of  par- 
ticular bodies  from  thofe  that  are  only  apparent :  be- 
t-aufe  the  parts  of  that  immoveable  fpace  in  which  thofe 
motions  are  performed^  do  by  no  means  come  under 
the  obfervation  of  our  fenfes.  Yet  we  have  fome  things 
to  direfl  us  in  this  intricate  affair;  and  thefe  anfe 
partly  from  the  apparent  motions  which  are  the  dif- 
ference of  the  true  motions,  partly  from  the  forces 
which  are  the  caufes  and  effeds  of  the  true  motions. 
For  inftance,  if  two  globes,  kept  at  a  given  diftance 
one  from  the  other  by  means  of  a  cord  that  eonnefts 
them,  were  revolved  about  their  common  centre  of 
gravity  ;  we  might,  from  the  tenfion  of  the  cord,  dif- 
cover the  endeavour  of  the  globes  to  recede  from  the 
axis  of  motion,  and  from  thence  we  might  compute 
the  quantity  of  th.^ir  circular  motions.  And  then,  if 
any  equal  forces  fhould  be  impreffed  at  once  on  the  al- 
ternate faces  of  the  globes  to  augment  or  diminifh 
their  circular  motions,  from  the  increafe  or  decreafe 
®f  the  tenfion  of  the  cord  we  might  infer  the  incre- 
ment or  decrement  of  their  motions ;  and  thence 
■would  be  found  on  what  faces  thofe  forces  ought  to 


be  impreffed,  that  the  motions  of  the  globes  might  be  Newtonian 
moft  augmented  ;  that  is,  wc  might  difcover  their  hin-  t'^ilpfor^^y. 
dermoft  faces,  or  thofe  which  follow  in  the  circular  ' 
motion.  But  the  facee  which  follow  being  known,  and 
coufequently  the  oppofite  ones  that  precede,  we  fhould 
likewife  know  the  determination  of  their  motions.  And 
thus  we  might  find  both  the  quantity  and  determina- 
tion of  this  circular  motion,  even  in  an  immcnfe  va- 
cuum, where  there  was  nothing  external  or  fenfible, 
with  which  the  globes  might  be  compared.  But  now, 
if  in  that  fpace  fome  remote  bodies  were  placed  that 
kept  always  a  given  pofition  one  to  another,  as  the 
fixed  flars  do  in  our  regions  ;  we  could  not  indeed  de- 
termine from  the  relative  tranflation  of  the  globes 
among  thofe  bodies,  whether  the  motion  did  belong  to 
the  globes  or  to  the  bodies.  But  if  we  obferved  the 
cord,  and  found  that  its  tenfion  was  that  very  tenfion 
which  the  motions  of  the  globes  required,  we  might 
conclude  the  motion  to  be  in  the  globes,  and  the  bo- 
dies to  be  at  reft;  and  then,  laftly,  from  the  tranflation 
of  the  globes  among  the  bodies,  we  fhould  find  the 
determination  of  their  motions. 

Having  thus  eitplained  himfelf.  Sir  Ifaac  propofes 
to  ftiow  how  we  are  to  colleft  the  true  motions  from 
their  caufes,  effects,  and  apparent  differences  ;  and  "vice 
•uerfa,  how,  from  tlie  motions,  either  true  or  apparent, 
we  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their  caufes  and 
effeds.  In  order  to  this,  he  lays  down  the  following 
axioms  or  laws  of  motion.  n 

I.  Every  body  perseveres  in  its  state  of  REST,I'aw»of 

OR    OF  UNIFORM   MOTION    IN  A  RIGHT  LINE,    UNLESS  IT  is'"0""'"* 
COMPELLED  TO  CHANGE  THAT  STATE   BY  FORCES  IMPRESS- 
ED UPON  IT.  —  Sir  Ifaac's  proof  of   this  axiom  is  as 
follows  :  "  Projeftiles  perfevere  in  their  motions,  fo  far 
as  they  are  not  retarded  by  the  refiftance  of  the  air, 
or  impelled  downwards  by  the  force  of  gravity.     A 
top,  whofe  parts,  by  their  coheflon,  are  perpetually 
drawn  afide  from  redilinear  motions,  does  not  ceafe  its        u 
rotation  othervvife  than  as  it  is  retarded  by  the  air.    TheO'ijedtions 
greater  bodies  of  the  planets  and  comets,  meeting  with|"  '''^  '"'^ 
lefs  refiftance  in  more  free  fpaces,  preferve  their  mo-  ^^' 
tions,  both  progrefTive  and  circular,  for  a  much  longer 
time." — Notvvithftanding  this  demonftration,  however, 
the  axiom  hath  been  violently  difputed.     It  hath  been 
argued,  that  bodies  continue   in  their  ffate  of  motion 
becaufe  they  are  fubjeded  to  the  continual  impulfe  of 
an  invifiblc  and  fubtile  fluid,  which  always  pours  in  from, 
behind,  and  of  which  all  places  are  full.      It  hath  been- 
affirmed  that  motion  is  as  natural  to  this  fluid  as  refl  is- 
to  all  other  matter.    It  is  faid,  moreover,  that  it  is  im- 
peflible  we  can  know  in  what  manner  a  body  would- 
be  influenced  by  moving  forces  if  it  was  entirely  defti— 
tute  of  gravity.     According  to  what  we  can  obferve, 
the   momentum  of  a  body,  or  its  tendency  to  move,--.. 
depends  very  much  on  its  gravity.      A  heavy  cannon-- 
ball  will  fly  to  a  much  greater  diftance  than  a  light  one,  . 
though  both  are  aduated  by  an  equal  force.     It  is  by 
no  means  clear,  therefore,  that  a  body  totally  deftitiite 
of  gravity  would    have  any  proper  momentum  of  its  .^ 

own  ;  and  if  it  had  no  momentum,  it  could  not  con- 
tinue its  motion  for  the  fmallefl  fpace  of  time  after  the 
moving  power  was  withdrawn.  Some  have  imagined 
that  matter  was  capable  of  beginning  motion  of  itfelf, 
and  confequently  that  the  axiom  was  falfe  ;  becaufe  wo 
fee  plainly  that  matter  iu  fome  cai^es  bath  a  tendency 
3  to 
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Newtonian  to  change  from  a  ftate  of  motion  to  a  ftate  of  reft,  and 
Vnilofophy.  from  a  ftate  of  reft,  to  a  ftate  of  motion.  A  paper  ap- 
^"^  peared  on  this  fubjed  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Edin- 

burgh Phyfical  and  Literary  Efiays ;  but  the  hypo- 
tliehs  never  gained  any  ground. 

2.  The  alteration  of  motion  is  ever  propor- 
tional TO  THE  MOTIVE  FORCE  IMPRESSED  ;  AND  IS 
MADE     IN    THE  DIRECTION    OF  THE    RIGHT   LINE    IN  WHICH 

THAT  FORCE  IS  IMPRESSED. — Thus,  if  any  force  gene- 
rates a  certain  quantity  of  motion,  a  double  force  will 
generate  a  double  quantity,  whether  that  force  be  ira- 
prcfted  all  at  once,  or  in  fucceffive  moments.  To  this 
law  no  objcdtion  of  confequence  has  ever  been  made. 
It  is  founded  on  this  felf-evident  truth,  that  every  ef- 
feft  muft  be  proportional  to  its  caufe.  Mr  Young, 
who  feems  to  be  very  ambitious  of  detefting  the  errors 
of  Newton,  finds  fault  indeed  with  the  exprefiions  in 
which  the  law  is  ftated  ;  but  he  owns,  that  if  thus  ex- 
prefled,  The  alteration  of  motion  ts  proportional  to  the  ac- 
tions or  rcfjlances  ivliieb  produce  it,  and  is  in  the  direliion 
in  -which  the  actions  or  rejijiances  are  made,  it  would  be 
J,         unexceptionable. 

Objeiitions  3.    To  EVERY  action   there   ALWAYS   IS  OPPOSED   AN 

'equal  re-action:  or  the  mutual  action  OF  TWO 
BODIES  UPON  EACH  OTHER  ARE  ALWAYS  KQVkh,  AND  DI- 
RECTED TO  CONTRARY  PARTS. — This  axiom  is  alfo  dif- 
puted  by  many.  In  the  above-mentioned  paper  in  the 
Phyfical  Effays,  the  author  endeavours  to  make  a  di- 
ftindion  between  re-aftion  and  refiftance  ;  and  the 
fame  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr  Young.  "  When 
an  aftion  generates  no  motion  (fays  he),  it  is  cer- 
tain that  its  effcds  have  been  deftroyed  by  a  contrary 
and  equal  aiftion.  When  an  sAion  generates  two  con- 
trary and  equal  motions,  it  is  alfo  evident  that  mutual 
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to  the  third , 
law. 


actions  were    exerted,    equal    and    contrary  to    each  Newtonian 

other.    All  cafes  where  one  of  thefe  conditions  are  not  '^''"'"'"P"/; 

found,  are   exceptions  to  the  truth  of  the  law.     If  a 

finger  prefles  againil  a  ftone,   the  ftone,   if  it  does  not 

yield  to  the  prefigure,  prefles  as  much  upon  the  finger: 

but  if  the  ftone  yields,  it  re-aCts  lefsi  than  the  hnger 

afts  ;  and  if  it  ftiould  yield  with    all   tiie  momentum 

that  the  force  of  the  prefl'ure  ought  to  generate,  which 

it  would  do  if  it  were  not  impeded  by  friction,  or  a 

medium,  it  would   not  re-act  at  all.     So  if  the  ftone 

drawn  by  a  horfe,  follows  after  the  horfe,  it  does  not 

re-adt  fo  much  as  the  horfe  afts  ;   but  only  fo  much  as 

the  velocity  of  the  ftone  isdiminiflied  by  friction,  and 

it   is  the  re-aflion   of  friction  only,   not  of  the  ftone. 

The  ftone  does   not  re-aft  becaufe  it  docs  not  aCt,  it 

refills,  but  refiftance  is  not  action. 

"  In  the  lofs  of  motion  from  a  ftriking  body,  equal 
to  the  gain  in  the  body  ftruck,  there  is  a  plain  folution 
without  requiring  any  re -action.  The  motion  Iqjl,  is 
identically  that  which  '\s  found  in  the  other  body  ;  this 
fuppofition  accounts  for  the  whole  phenomtnon  in  the 
moft  fimple  maaner.  if  it  be  not  admittc  ',  but  the 
folution  by  re-action  is  infifttd  upon,  it  will  be  incum- 
bent on  tlie  party  to  account  for  the  whole  efteCt  of 
communication  of  motion  ;  otherwife  he  will  lie  under 
the  imputation  of  rejecting  a  folution  which  is  fimple, 
obvious,  and  perfeit  ;  for  one  complex,  unnatural,  and 
incomplete.  However  this  may  be  determined,  i:  will 
be  allowed,  that  the  circumftances  mentioned,  aftord 
no  ground  for  the  inference,  that  aAion  and  re-aCtion 
are  equal,  fince  appearances  may  be  explained  in  ano- 
ther way"  (a). 

Others  grant  that  Sir  Ifaac's  axiom  is  very  true  in 

refpedt  to  terreftrial  fubftances  ;  but  they  affirm,  that, 

E   2  in 


(a)  If  there  be  a  perfeft  reciprocity  betwixt  an  impinging  body  and  a  body  at  reft  luftaining  its  impulfe, 
may  we  not  at  our  pkafuie  confider  either  body  as  the  agent,  and  the  other  as  the  refiltant  ?  Let  a  moving 
body.  A,  pafs  from  north  to  fouth,  an  equal  body  B  at  reft,  which  receives  the  ftroke  of  A,  aft  upon  A  from 
foiith  to  north,  and  A  refift  in  a  contrary  direction,  bcth  inelaftic  :  let  the  motion  reciprocally  communicated 
be  called  fix.  Then  B  at  reft  communicates  to  A  (va  degrees  of  motion  towards  the  north,  and  receives  fix 
degrees  towards  the  fouth.  B  having  no  other  motion  than  the  fix  degrees  it  communicated,  will,  by  it» 
equal  and  contrary  lofs  and  gain,  remain  in  equilibrio.  Let  the  original  motion  of  A  have  been  twelve, 
then  A  having  received  a  contrary  aftion  equal  to  fix,  fix  degrees  of  its  motion  will  be  deftroyed  or  in  equi- 
librio ;  confcquently,  a  motive  force  as  fix  will  remain  to  A  towards  the  fouth,  and  B  will  be  in  equilibrio, 
or  at  reft.  A  will  then  endeavour  to  move  with  fix  degrees,  or  half  its  original  motion,  and  B  will  remain 
at  reft  as  before.  A  and  B  being  equal  mafles,  by  the  laws  of  communication  three  degrees  of  motion  will 
be  communicated  to  B,  or  A  with  its  fix  degrees  will  aCt  with  three,  and  B  will  re-adt  alfo  with  three.  B 
then  will  aft  on  A  from  fouth.  to  north  equal  to  three,  while  it  is  afted  upon  or  refiftsd  by  A  from  north 
to  fouth,  equal  alfo  to  three,  and  B  will  remain  at  reft  as  before  ;  A  will  alfo  have  its  (ix  degrees  of  motion 
reduced  to  one  half  by  the  contrary  aftion  of  B,  and  only  three  degrees  of  motion  will  remain  to  A,  with 
which  it  will  yet  endeavour  to  move  ;  and  finding  B  ftill  at  reft,  the  fame  procefs  will  be  repeated  till  the 
whole  motion  of  A  is  reduced  to  an  infinitely  fmall  quantity,  B  all  the  while  remaining  at  reft,  and  there 
will   be  no  communication  of  motion  from   A  to  B,  which  is  contiary  to  experience. 

Let  a  body,  A,  whofe  mafs  is  twelve,  at  reft,  be  impinged  upon  firll  by  B,  having  a  mafs  as  twelve,  and 
a  velocity  as  four,  making  a  momentum  of  48  ;  and  fecondly  by  C,  whofe  mafs  is  fix,  and  velocity  eight, 
making  a  momentum  of  48  equal  to  B,  the  three  bodies  being  inelaftic.  In  the  firft  cafe,  A  will  become 
poffefled  of  a  momentum  of  24,  and  24  wiU  remain  to  B  ;  and,  in  the  fecond  cafe,  A  will  become  poflefied 
of  a  momentum  of  :i,i,  and  16  will  remain  to  C,  both  bodies  moving  with  equal  velocities  after  the  Ihock,  in 
both  cafes,  by  the  laws  of  percufiion.  It  is  required  to  know,  if  in  both  cafes  A  refifts  equally,  and  if  B  and 
C  aft  equally  ?  If  the  aftions  and  refiftances  are  equal,  how  does  A  in  one  caie  deftroy  24  parts  of  B's 
motion,  and  in  the  other  cafe  32  parts  of  C's  motion,  by  an  equal  refiftance  ?  And  how  does  B  communicate 
in  one  cafe  24  degrees  of  motion,  and  C  32,  by  equal  aftions  ?  If  the  aftions  and  refiftances  are  unequal, 
it  is  aftied  how  the  fame  mafs  can  refift  differently  to  bodies  impinging  upon  it  witb  equal  momenta,  and  how 

bodies 
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Hcwtoniaii  in  thefe,  bolli  adion  and  re-aftion  are  the  cffeds  cf 
i'hilolojhy  grgyjty,  Subilancea  void  of  gravity  woiikl  have  no 
^—"^r-—  inomentum ;  and  without  this  thty  could  not  a&  ; 
they  would  be  moved  by  the  Icaft  force,  and  therefoie 
could  not  refill  or  re  ad.  If  iherefore  there  is  zny  fluid 
which  IS  the  caufe  of  gravity,  though  fuch  fluid  could 
Ed  upon  tcrreltrial  fubllances,  yet  thefe  could  not  re- 
ad upon  it  ;  becaufe  they  h  ive  no  lorce  cf  their  own, 
but  depend  entirely  upon  it  tor  their  momentum.  In 
this  manner,  fay  they,  we  may  conceive  that  the  pla- 
nets circulate,  and  ali  the  operations  of  nature  are  car- 
lied  on  by  means  of  a  fabtile  fluid  ;  which  beinj^  per- 
ftdly  a;live,  and  the  relt  ol  matter  altogether  pafhve, 
there  is  neither  relillance  nor  lofs   of  motion.      See 

WOTION. 

From  the  preceding  axiom  Sir  Ifaac  draws  the  fol- 
lowing coroharies. 

1.  A  body  by  two  forces  conjoined  will  defcribe  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  in  the  fame  lime  that  it 
would  defcribe  the  Cdes  by  thofe  forces  apart. 

2.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  compofition  of  any 
one  diitd  force  out  of  any  two  oblique  ones,  viz  by 
makiMg  tlie  two  oblique  torces  the  iidcs  of  a  paralle- 
logram, and  the  dirtd  one  the  dl.igonal. 

^.  1"he  quantity  of  motion,  which  is  colkded  by 
taking  the  fum  ot  the  motions  diredcd  towards  the 
fame  pans,  and  the  diliercnce  of  thofe  that  are  dircd- 
ed  to  contrary  parts,  luifcrs  no  change  from  the  ac- 
tion of  bodies  amont'  thcmfclves  ;  Lecaufc  the  motion 
which  one  body  loles  is  communicated  to  another  : 
and  if  we  fuppofe  fridion  and  the  reiiilance  of  the  air 
to  be  abfeiit,  the  motion  of  a  number  of  bodies  which 
mutually  impelled  one  another  would  be  perpetual,  and 
its  quantity  always  equal. 

4.  The  commun  centre  of  giavlty  of  two  or  more 
bodies  does  not  alter  its  ftate  of  motion  or  reil  by  the 
adions  of  the  bodies  amons;  themfelves ;  and  therefore 
the  common  itntic  of  gravity  of  nil  bodies  ading  upon 
each  other  (excluding  outward  adions  and  injpedi- 
mentsj  is  cither  at  tell,  or  moves  uniformly  in  a  right 
line. 

ij.  The  motions  of  bodies  Included  in  a  given  fpace 
are  the  fame  among  themlelves,  whether  that  fpace  is 
at  reft,  or  moves  utiifotuily  forwaid  in  a  right  line 
without  any  circular  motion.  The  truth  of  this  is  evi- 
dently Ihown  by  the  experiment  of  a  (hip  ;  where  all 
motions  happen  after  the  lame  manner,  whether  the 
ihlp  is  at  relt,  or  proceeds  uniformly  forward  in  a 
ihaight  line. 

6.  If  bodies,  any  how  moved  among  thenifelves,  are 
urged  in  the  diredion  of  parallel  lines  by  equal  acce- 
Itrative  forces,  they  will  ail  continue  to  move  among 
themftlvcs,  after  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
urged  by  no  fuch  forces. 

The  whole  of  the  mathematical  part  of  the  Newto- 
nian phiiofophy  depends  on  the  following  lemmas ;  of 
which  the  firft  is  the  principal. 

Lem.  I.    Quantities,  and  the  ratios  of  quantities. 


which  in  any  finite  time  converge  cotitinually  to  equa- Newtonian 
lity,  and   before  thai  time  approach  nearer  the  one  to^'"'''''"P  y; 
the   other  than  by  any  given  differente,  become  ulti-         ' 
mately  equal.    If  you  deny  it  ;  fuppofe  them  to  be  ul- 
timately unequal,  and    let  D  be  their  ultimate  differ- 
ence.    Theretore  they  cannot  approach  nearer  to  equa- 
lity than  by  that  given  difference  D  ;  whieh  is  againll 
the  fuppotition.  14 

Concerning  the  meaning  of  this  lemma  rhilofopher8"-"'i'^'^'?"' 

J  J         1  -1       •      ■       L  r      J      t"  the  fir't 

are   not  agreed  ;  and  unhappily   it   is  the  very   lunda-^^^j^jj^^ 

mental  pofition  on  which  the  whole  of  the  fyitemrefts. 

Many  objedlons  have  Veen  railed  to  it  by  people  who 

fuppofed  themfelves  capable  of  unJcrftanding  it.    They 

fay,  that   it   is  impoflible  we  can  come  to  an  end  of 

any  infinite  ferles,   and  tlierefore  that  the  word  ultimate 

can   in  this  caic  have   no  meaning.     In  forae  cafes  the 

lemma  is  evidently   falfe.     Thus,    fuppofe   there   are 

two  quantities  of  matter  A  and  B,  the  otic  containing, 

half  a  pound,  and  the  othei  a  third  part  of  one.     Let 

both   be  continually   divided  by  2  ;  and  though  their 

ratio,  or  the  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other,  doth 

not  vary,   yet  the  difference  between  them  perpetually 

becomes  lels,  as  well  as  the  quantities  themfelves,  until 

both  the  difiercuce  and  quantities  themfelves  become 

leis  than  any  affignable  quantity  ;  yet  the  difference 

will   never  tot.dly  vanKh,  nor  llie  quantities  become 

equal,  as  is  evident  from  the  two  following  feries. 
I    I      I     I      »      I       I         I         I  I       ft. 

I       I  1         I  1  »  t  1  1  J  0, 

T  V    -TiTj  1-5-  TTT   iv"!  7'f^  nrs"  'TTTe'  '^'-• 

Diff     ■       '  I  I  I  i  1  I  1  1  Ij-r. 

■^'^"•0  TT    TS--J--J    7"trT^VTT¥T    ■^'fTS  ITT4    TSTI>   '^''• 

Thus  we  fee,  that  though  the  difference  is  conti- 
nually diminllhing,  and  that  in  a  very  large  propoiiion, 
there  is  no  hope  of  its  vanifhing,  or  the  quantities  be- 
coming equal.  In  like  manner,  let  us  take  the  pro- 
portions or  ratios  of  quantities,  and  we  fliall  be  equally 
unfuccefsful.  Suppofe  two  quantities  of  matter,  one 
containing  8  and  the  other  10  pounds;  thefe  quan- 
tities already  have  to  each  other  the  ratio  of  S  to  10, 
or  of  4  to  5  ;  but  let  us  add  2  continually  to  each  of 
them,  and  though  the  ratios  continually  come  nearer 
to  that  of  equality,  it  is  In  vain  to  hope  for  a  perfeft 
coiucideiicc.     Thus,' 

8  10  12  14  16  18  20  22  24,  &c. 
10   12   14   16   iS   20  22   24  26,  &c. 

Ratio    *       '        '       '       '        5       loiiti       o,_ 

jvaiio   -5-      ■5"  _    T      -J      V     TH   "■".-   TT     rY'    '^^"  15 

For  this  and  his  other  lemmas  Sir  Ifaac  makes  the  anfwered, 
following  apology.  "  Thefe  lemmas  are  premifed, 
to  avoid  the  tedioufnefs  of  deducing  perplexed  demon- 
llrations  mi  abfurdum,  according  to  the  method  of 
ancient  geometers.  For  demonftrations  are  more  con- 
traded  t)y  the  niethod  of  indivUibles  :  but  becaufe  the 
hypothclis  of  indivifibles  feems  fomewhat  harfh,  and 
therefore  that  method  i's  reckoned  lefs  geometrical, 
I  chofe  rather  to  reduce  the  demonttrations  of  the 
following  propofitlons  to  the  firft  and  laft  fums  and 
ratios  of  nafcent  and  evanefcent  quantities,  that  is,  to 
the  liiuits  of  thofe  fum=  and  ratios  ;  and  fo  to  premife, 
as  fhort  as  I  could,  the  demonftrations  of  thofe  limits. 

For 


bodies  poffeffcd  of  equal  momenta  can  exert  different  adions,  it  being  admitted  that  bodies  refift  proportional 
to  their  maffes,  and  that  their  power  of  overcoming  refittance  is  proportional  to  their  momenta  ? 

It  is  incumbent  on  thofe  who  maintain  the  dodrine  of  univerfal  re-adion,  to  free  it  from  thefe  difHcultief 
and  apparent  eontradidions. 
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;ewton!an  por  hticl'y  the  f:ime  thing  is  performer!  ns by  the  me- 
hiloiophy . t})0(|  of  iiidivifibles  ;  and  now  thofe  principks  hfing 
"^  demonilraced,  we  may  ufe  them  with  more  iafcty. 
Therefore,  if  heicafter  I  fhould  happen  to  coufider 
quantities  as  made  up  of  particles,  or  fliould  uft  little 
curve  lines  for  rijht  ones;  I  would  not  be  undcr'.looJ 
to  mean  indiviliblcs,  but  cvanefcent  div'Ti'^le  quantitits; 
not  tiie  fi^ms  and  ratios  of  determinate  jiarts.  Iiut  al- 
ways the  liinits  o{  hiins  and  ratios  ;  and  that  the  force 
cf  fuch  ucirionllration.s  alivays  depends  on  the  intthoJ 
laid  down  Ih  the  foregoinir  lemmas. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  there  is  no  ul- 
timate proportion  of  evantfctnt  quantities,  becaufe  the 
proportion,  before  the  quantities  have  vanilhed,  is  not 
the  ultimate,  and,  when  they  are  vi..i-hed,  is  none. 
But  by  the  fame  argument  it  may  be  alleged,  that  a 
body  arriving  at  a  certain  place,  and  there  ftoi)pin£r, 
has  no  ultimate  velocity  ;  becaufe  the  velocity  before 
the  body  comes  to  the  place  is  not  its  ultimate  velo- 
city ;  when  it  is  arrived,  ic  has  none.  But  the  au- 
fwer  is  eafy  :  for  by  the  ultimate  velocity  is  meant 
that  with  which  the  body  is  moved,  neither  before  it 
arrives  at  its  place  and  the  motion  ceafcs,  nor  after  ; 
but  at  the  very  inllant  it  arrives;  that  is,  that  velocity 
vrith  which  the  body  arrives  at  its  lail  place,  and  with 
which  tlie  motion  ctafes.  And  in  like  manner,  by 
the  ultimate  ratio  of  evanefcent  quantities  i«  to  be 
iinderftoood  the  ratio  of  the  quantities,  not  before  they 
vaniQi,  ncr  afterwards,  but  with  which  they  vanilh. 
In  like  manner,  the  firft  ratio  of  nafcent  quantities  is 
that  with  which  they  begin  to  be.  And  the  tirit  or 
lad  fum  is  that  with  which  they  begin  and  ceafe  to  be 
(or  to  be  augmented  and  diminiihed).  Thcic  Is  a 
limit  which  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  motion  may 
attain,  but  not  exceed  ;  and  this  is  the  ultimate  velo- 
city. And  there  is  the  like  limit  in  all  quantities  and 
proportions  that  begin  and  ceafe  to  be  And,  fince 
fuch  limits  are  certain  and  delinitc,  to  deteiinine  the 
lame  is  a  problem  llriflly  geometrical.  But  whatever 
is  geometrical  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  ufe  of  in 
determining  and  demonflrating  any  other  tiling  that 
is  likewlfe  geometrical. 

"  It  may  be  alfo  objefted,  that  if  the  ultimate 
ratios  of  evanefcent  quantities  are  given,  their  ulti- 
mate magnitudes  will  be  alfo  given  ;  and  fo  all  quan- 
tities will  confifl  of  indivijibles,  which  is  contrary  to 
what  Euclid  has  demon Itrated  concerning  incommtn- 
furablef,  in  the  loth  book  of  his  elements.  But  this 
objection  is  founded  on  a  falfe  fuppofition.  For  thole 
ultimate  ratios  with  which  quantities  vanifti  are  not 
truly  the  ratios  of  ultimate  quantities,  but  limits 
towards  which  the  ratios  of  quantities  decrealing  con- 
tinually approach." 

Lem.II.  Ifin:inyfigureArtrE(PI.CCCXLV.nM.) 
terminated  by  the  right  line  Aa,  AE,  and  the  curve 
fl  c  E,  there  be  infcribed  any  number  of  pamllelograrns 
A6,  he,  Cd,  &c.  comprehended  under  equal  bafes 
AB,  BC,  CD,  &c.  and  the  fides  B^  Cc,  DJ,  Sec. 
parallel  to  one  fide  Aa  of  the  figure  ;  and  the  pa- 
rallelograms a  K.  i /,  5L,cm,  c  M.  J  n,  &c.  are  com- 
pleted. Then  if  the  breadth  of  thefe  parallelograms 
be  fuppofcd  to  be  diminifhed,  and  their  number  aug- 
mented in  infinilum  ;  the  ultimate  ratios  which  the 
infcribed  figure  AKiLcM^iD,  the  circumfcribed 
figure   A  a  lb  mcndo^y  and  curvilinear  figure  A  a 


.urvilintar  figure  be  ulti- 
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/■  c  liE,  will  have  to  one  anoiher,  are  ratios  or  equality.  'STewtoiiisn 
—  For  the  difference  of  the  infcribed  and  circuai-  ^  ■"■-•p"!'- 
fcribcd  figures  ts  the  fum  of  the  jjarailclogiams  K  /, 
Lin,  Ma,  Do;  that  is,  (from  the  equ^dity- cf  all 
their  hales),  the  retlangte  under  one  of  their  bafes 
K  i,  and  the  ium  of  their  altitude;  A  a,  that  is,  the 
redlanj^lt  A  B  /,<.  But  tliis  rectangle,  becaufe  its 
bre.'.dth  A  B  is  fuppoied  diminiftied  i/i  injin'ituin,  be- 
comes k'l's  than  any  given  fpace.  And  therefore,  by 
km.  t-  the  figures  infcribed  and  circumfcribed  be- 
come ultimately  equj-.l  the  one  to  the  other  ;  and  much 
m»re  w;l!  the  intermediate 
mately  equal  to  either. 

Lem.  III.  The  fame  ultimate  rrtios  are  alfo  ratios 
of  equality,  when  the  breadths  A^B,  BC,  CD,  &c. 
of  the  panlklograms  are  unequal,  and  are  all  diir.i- 
niflied  in  infimlum. — The  demonllraiion  of  this  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  the  former. 

In  his  fucceeding  lemmas,  Sir  Ifmc  goes  on  to 
prove,  in  a  manner  funilar  to  the  above,  that  the  ul- 
timate ratios  of  the  line,  chord,  and  tangent  of  arcs 
infinitely  diminifned,  are  ratios  of  equah'ty,  and  there- 
fore that  in  all  our  rcafonings  about  thefe  we  may 
fafely  ufe  the  one  for  the  other:  —that  the  ultimate 
fsrm  of  evanefcent  triangles  m;ide  by  the  arc,  chord, 
and  tangent,  is  that  of  limilitude,  and  their  ultimate 
ratio  is  that  of  equality  ;  and  hence,  in  reafoiiings  about 
ukini;»te  ratios,  we  may  fafely  ufe  thefe  triangles  for 
each  other,  wlicther  made  with  the  fine,  the  arc,  or 
the  tangent. —  He  then  fhovfs  fome  properties  of  the 
ordinaies  of  curvilinear  figures;  and  proves  that  the 
fpaccs  which  a  body  defcnbes  by  any  finite  force 
urging  it,  whether  that  force  is  determined  and  im- 
mutable, or  is  continually  augmented  or  continually 
diminiihed,  are,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  motion, 
one  to  the  other  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  powers. 
And,  laffly,  having  added  fome  denionftrations  con- 
cerning the  evanefcence  of  angles  of  contact,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  down  the  mathematical  part  of  his  fyftem, 
a-.id  which  depends  on  the  following  theorems. 

Theor.  I.  The  areas  which  rcvolvintr  bodies  dc- 
fcribc  by  radii  drawn  to  an  immoveable  centre  of  forccv 
lie  in  the  fame  immoveable  planes,  and  are  proportional 

to  ttie  times  in  which  they  are  defcnbed For,  fup- 

pofe  the  tim  ■  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  and  n; 
thi  full  part  of  -that  time,  let  the  body  by  its 
innate  force  defctibe  the  right  line  AB  (n'  2.)  ; 
in  the  fecond  part  of  that  time,  the  fame  woul.l,  by 
law  I.  if  not  hindered,  proceed  direflly  to  c  along 
the  line  B  r=  A  B  ;  fo  that  by  the  radii  AS,  BS,  .'  S, 
drawn  to  the  centre,  the  ee]ual  areas  AS-B,  BSf, 
would  be  defcribed.  But,  when  the  body  is  arrived 
at  B,  fuppofe  the  centripefal  force  «fts  at  once  with  a 
great  impulfe,  and,  turning  afide  the  body  from  therigi.t 
line  B  c,  compels  it  afterwards  to  continue  its  motion 
along  the  right  line  BC.  ■Draw  cC  parallel  to  BS, 
meeting  BC  in  C  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  pait 
of  the  time,  the  body,  by  cor.  i.  of  the  laws,  will  be 
found  in  C,  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  triangle  A  SB. 
Join  SC  ;  and  becaufe  SB  and  cC  are  pai-allcl,  the 
triangle  SBC  will  be  equal  to  the  triangle  SBC,  and 
therefore  alfo  to  the  tiiangle  SAB.  By  the  like 
argument,  if  the  ccncripetal  force  a<S.s  fucceflively  in 
C,  D,  E,  &c.  and  makes  the  body  in  each  fmglc 
paitick  of  time  to  d>.fcri'je  the  right  lines  CD,  DE, 

■      EF, 
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Newtonian  EF,  Sec.  they  will  all  lie  in  the  fame  plane  ;  and  the 
Philofophy.  triangle  SCD  wiU  be  equal  to  the  triangle  SBC,  and 
**      '  SDE  to  SCD,  and  SEF  to  SDE.     And  therefore, 

in  eqaal  times,  equal  areas  are  defcribed  in  one  im- 
moveable plane  ;  and,  by  compolUion,  any  fums 
SADS,  SAFS,  of  tliofe  areas  are,  one  to  the  other, 
as  the  times  in  which  they  are  defcribed.  Now,  let 
the  number  of  thofe  triangles  be  augmented,  and  their 
lizc  diminidied  in  iiifiniium  ;  and  then,  by  the  preced- 
ing lemmas,  their  ultimate  perimeter  ADF  will  be  a 
curve  line  :  and  therefore  the  centripetal  force  by 
which  the  body  is  perpetually  drawn  back  from  the 
tangent  of  this  curve  will  ait  continually  ;  and  any 
defcribed  areas  SADS,' SAFS,  which  are  always 
proportional  to  the  times  of  defcription,  will,  in  tin's 
cafe  alfo,  be  proportional  to  thofe  times  Q^E.  D. 

Cor.  I.  The  velocity  of  a  body  attraitcd  towards 
an  immoveable  centre,  in  fpaces  void  of  refillance,  is 
reciprocally  as  tlie  perpendicular  let  fall  from  that 
centre  on  the  right  line  whicli  touches  the  orbit.  For 
the  velocities  In  thefe  places  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  are  as 
the  bafes  AB,  BC,  DE,  EF,  of  equal  triangles; 
and  thefe  bafes  are  reciprocally  as  the  pirpendicolars 
let  fall  upon  them. 

Cor..  2.  If  the  chords  AB,  BC,  of  two  arcs  fuccef- 
fively  defcribed  in  equal  times  by  the  fame  body, 
in  fpaces  void  of  relillance,  are  completed  into  a 
parallelogram  ABCV,  and  the  diagonal  BV  of  this 
parallelogram,  in  the  pofition  which  it  ultimately  ac- 
quires when  thofe  .ires  are  dlminifhed  in  in/inilum,  is 
produced  both  ways,  it  will  pafs  through  the  centre 
of  force. 

CoR.  3  If  the  chords  AB,  BC,  and  DE,  EF,  of 
arcs  defcribed  in  equal  times.  In  fpiKes  void  of  refdl- 
ance,  are  completed  into  the  parallelograms  ABCV, 
DEFZ,  the  "forces  in  B  and  E  are  one  to  the  other 
in  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the  diagonals  BV,  EZ, 
when  thofe  arcs  are  diminilhed  in  infinitum.  For 
the  motions  BC  and  EF  of  the  body  (by  cor.  i.  of 
the  laws),  are  compounded  of  the  motions  Be,  BV 
ana  Ey",  EZ  ;  but  BV  and  EZ,  which  are  equal  to 
Ci:=  and  Fy",  in  the  demonilration  of  this  propofi- 
tion,  were  generated  by  the  impulfes  of  the  centripe- 
tal force  in  B  and  E,  and  are  then^ore  proportional 
to  thofe  impulfes. 

CoR.  4.  The  forces  by  which  bodies,  in  fpaces 
void  of  refinance,  are  drawn  back  from  reftilinear  mo- 
tions, and  turned  into  curvilinear  orbits,  are  one  to 
another  as  the  verfed  fines  of  arcs  defcribed  in  equal 
times  :  which  verfed  fines  tend  to  the  centre  of  force, 
and  bifeft  the  chords  when  thefe  arM  are  diminilhed 
to  Infinity.  For  fuch  verfed  fines  are  the  halfs  of  the 
diagonals  mentioned  In  cor.  3. 

CoR.  5.  And  therefore  thofe  forces  are  to  the  force 
of  gravity,  as  the  faid  verfed  fines  to  the  verfed  fines 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  of  thofe  parabolic  arcs 
which  projeftiles  defcribe  in  the  fame  time. 

■  CoR.  6.  And  the  fame  things  do  all  hold  good 
(by  cor.  5.  of  the  laws)  when  the  planes  in  which  the 
bwdies  are  moved,  together  with  the  centres  of  forie, 
which  are  pUced  In  thofe  planes,  are  not  at  reft,  but 
move  uniformly  forward  in  right  lines. 

Theor.  II.  Every  body  that  moves  in  any  curve 
line  defcribed  in  a  plaae,  and,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  a 
point  cilker  Immoveable  or  moving  forward  with  an 


uniform  reftilinear  motlcm,  defcrlbes  about  that  point  Newtenia 
areas  proportional  to  the  times,  is  urged  by  a  centri-  """"'  P°: 
prtal  force  diredftcd  to  that  point.  ' 

Casf  I.  For  every  body  that  moves  in  a  curve  line 
is  ("-y  law  i.)  turned  afide  from  Its  rectilinear  courfe 
by  the  action  of  fome  force  that  impels  it  ;  and  that 
force  by  which  the  body  is  turned  off  from  its  recti- 
linear courfe,  and  made  to  delciibe  in  equal  times  the 
lead  equal  triangles  SAB,  SBC,  SCD,  &c.  about  the 
immoveable  point  S,  (by  Prop.  40.  E.  i.  and  law  2  ) 
afts  in  the  place  B  according  to  the  direftion  of  a 
line  parallel  to  C  ;  that  Is,  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
BS  ;  and  in  the  place  C  according  to  the  direction  of 
a  line  parallel  to  dY),  that  is,  in  the  diredtlon  of  the 
line  CS,  Sec.  ;  and  therefore  acts  always  in  the  direc- 
tion of  lines  tending  to  the  immoveable  point  S. 
Q^E.  D. 

Case  II.  And  (by  cor.  5.  of  the  laws)  it  Is  in- 
diiTerent  whether  the  fuperficies  in  which  a  body  de- 
fcrlbes a  curvdinear  figure  be  quiefcent,  or  moves  to- 
gether with  the  body,  the  figure  defcribed,  and  its 
point  S,  uniformly  forward  In  right  lines. 

Cor.  I.  In  non-refilling  fpaces  or  mediums,  if 
the  areas  are  not  proportional  to  the  times,  the  forces 
are  not  dircfted  to  the  point  in  which  the  radii 
meet  ;  but  deviate  therefrom  m  cotifequentin,  or  to- 
wards the  parts  to  which  the  motion  is  diredted,  if  the 
delcription  of  the  areas  is  accelerated  ;  but  in  antece- 
dentia  if  retarded. 

CoR.  2.  And  even  In  refilling  mediums,  if  the 
defcrlption  of  the  areas  is  accelerated,  the  directions 
of  the  forces  deviate  from  the  point  in  which  the 
radii  meet,  towards  the  parts  to  which  the  motion 
tends.  •'•_ 

'^'S'C'-H  6  L  I  u  M. 

A  body  may  be  urged  by  a  centripetal  force  com- 
pounded of  feveral  forces.  In  which  cafe  the  meaning 
of  the  propofition  is,  that  the  force  which  refults  out 
of  all  tends  to  the  point  .S.  But  if  any  force  aCts 
perpetually  in  the  direftion  of  lines  perpendicular  to 
the  defcribed  furface,  this  force  will  make  the  body  to 
deviate  from  the  plane  of  Its  motion,  but  will  neither 
augment  nor  diminilh  the  quantity  of  the  defcribed 
furface  ;  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  negkdted  in  the 
compofitlon  of  forces, 

Theor..  111.  Every  body  that,  by  a  radius  diawn 
to  the  centre  of  another  body,  howfoever  moved,  de- 
fcrlbes areas  about  that  centre  proportional  to  the 
times,  is  urged  by  a  force  compounded  of  the  cen- 
tifpetal  forces  tending  to  that  other  body,  and  of 
all  the  accelerativc  force  by  which  that  other  body  ia 
impelled — The  demonitratlon  of  this  Is  a  natural  con- 
fequence  of  the  theorem  immediately  preceding. 

Hence,  if  the  one  body  L,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the 
other  body  T,  defcribes  areas  proportional  to  the 
times,  and  from  the  whole  force  by  which  the  firlt. 
body  L  Is  urged,  (whether  that  force  Is  fimple,  or, 
according  to  cor.  2.  of  the  laws,  compounded  of  fe- 
veral forces),  we  fubduCt  that  whole  acceleratlve  force 
by  which  the  other  body  is  urged;  the  whole  remaining 
force  by  which  the  iirft  body  is  urged  will  tend  to  the 
other  body  T,  as  its  centre. 

And  i>ice  I'erfa,  if  the  remaining  force  tends  nearly 
to  the  other  body  T,  thofe  are<is  will  be  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  times. 

If 
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twtonian  if  the  body  L,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  other 
ulolophy. [joijy  'p^  defcrihes  areas,  which,  compared  with  the 
times,  are  vtry  unequal,  and  that  other  body  T 
be  cither  at  reft,  or  moves  uniformly  forward  in  a 
right  line,  the  aftion  of  the  centripetal  force  tending 
to  that  other  body  T  is  either  none  at  all,  or  it  is 
mixed  and  combined  with  very  powerful  aftions  of 
other  forces  :  and  the  whole  force  compounded  of 
them  all,  if  they  are  many,  is  direfted  to  another 
(immoveable  or  moveable)  centre.  The  fame  thing 
obtains  when  the  other  body  is  aftuated  by  any  other 
motion  whatever  ;  provided  that  centripetal  force  is 
taken  which  remains  after  fubdufling  that  whole  force 
adling  upon  that  other  body  T. 

Scholium. 

Becaufe  the  equable  defcription  of  areas  indicates 
that  a  centre  is  refpefted  by  that  force  with  which 
the  body  is  moll  afFedled,  and  by  which  it  is  drawn 
back  from  its  redtilinear  motion,  and  retained  in 
its  orbit,  we  may  always  be  allowed  to  ufe  the 
equable  defcription  of  areas  as  an  indication  of  a 
centre  about  which  all  circular  motion  is  performed  in 
free  fpaces. 

Theor.  IV.  The  centripetal  forces  of  bodies  which 
by  equable  motions  defcribe  diffeient  circles,  ttud  to 
the  centres  of  the  fame  circles  ;  and  are  one  to  the 
other  as  the  Cquares  of  the  arcs  defcribed  in  equal 
times  applied  to  the  radii  of  circles. — For  thefe  forces 
tend  to  the  centres  of  the  circles,  (by  theor.  2.  and 
cor.  2.  theor.  r.)  and  are  to  one  another  as  the  verfed 
fines  of  the  leaft  arcs  defcribed  in  equal  times,  (by 
cor.  4.  theor.  i.)  that  is,  as  the  fquares  of  the  fame 
arcs  applied  to  the  diameters  of  the  circles,  by  one  of 
the  lemmas;  and  therefore,  fince  thole  arcs  areas  arcs 
defcribed  in  any  equal  times,  and  the  diameters  are  as 
the  radii,  the  forces  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  any  aics 
defcribed  in  the  fame  time,  applied  to  the  radii  of  the 
circles.     Q^E.  D. 

CoR.  I.  Therefore,  fince  thofe  arcs  are  as  the  ve- 
locities of  the  bodies,  the  centripetal  forces  are  in  a 
ratio  compounded  of  the  duplicate  tatio  of  the  velo- 
cities direftly,  and  of  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  radii  in- 
verfely. 

Cor.  2.  And  fince  the  periodic  times  are  in  a 
ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the  radii  direftly, 
and  the  ratio  rf  the  velocities  inverfcly ;  the  centripetal 
forces  arc  in  a  ratio  compounded  ol  the  ratio  of  the 
radii  direttly,  and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  periodic 
times  inverfcly. 

CoR.  ^.  Whence,  if  the  periodic  times  are  equal, 
and  the  velocities  therefore  as  the  radii,  the  centri- 
petal forces  will  be  alfo  as  the  radii  ;  and  the  con- 
trary. 

CoR.  4.  If  the  periodic  times  and  the  velocities 
are  both  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  radii,  the 
centripetal  forces  will  be  equal  among  themfelves;  and 
the  contrary. 

CoR.  5.  If  the  periodic  times  are  as  the  radii, 
and  therefore  the  velocities  equal,  the  centripetal 
forces  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  radii  ;  and  the  con- 
trary. 

Cor.  6.  If  the  periodic  times  are  in  the  fcfqulpli- 
cate  ratio  of  the  radii,  and  therefore  the  velocities  re- 
ciprocally ill  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  radii,  tbc 
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centripetal  forces  will  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  theNewtorim 
radii  inverfcly  ;  and  the  contrary.  I'lii!  ifopl.y. 

Cor.  7.  And  univerfally,  if  the  periodic  time  is  as  '' 
any  power  R'  of  the  radius  R,  and  therefore  the  ve- 
locity  reciprocally  as  the  power  R'^-'  of  the  radius, 
the  centripetal  force  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  power 
R'"  '■  of  the  radius ;  and  the  contrary. 
^  Cor.  8.  The  fame  things  all  hold  concerning  the 
times,  the  velocities,  and  forces,  by  which  bodies  de- 
fcribe the  fimilar  parts  of  any  fimilar  figures,  that 
have  their  centres  in  a  fimilar  pofition  within  thofe 
figures,  as  appears  by  applying  the  demouftrations 
ot  the  preceding  cafes  to  thofe.  And  the  application 
is  eafy,  by  only  fubflituting  the  equable  defcription  of 
areas  in  the  place  of  equable  motion,  and  ufing  the 
diltances  of  the  bodies  from  che  centres  inftead  of  the 
radii. 

Cor.  9.  From  the  fame  demonftration  it  likewife 
follows,  that  the  arc  which  a  body  uniformly  revolving 
in  a  circle  by  means  of  a  given  centripetal  force  de- 
fcrihes in  any  time,  is  a  mean  proportional  between 
the  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  the  fpace  which  the 
fame  body,  fsliing  by  the  fame  given  force,  would  de- 
fcend  through  in  the  fame  triven  time. 

"  By  means  of  the  preceding  propofition  and  its 
corollaries  (fays  Sir  Ifaacj,  we  may  difcover  the  pro- 
portion of  a  centripetal  force  to  any  other  known 
force,  fuch  as  that  of  gravity.  For  if  a  body  by  means 
of  its  gravity  revolves  in  a  circle  concentric  to  the 
earth,  this  gravity  is  the  centripetal  force  of  that 
body  But  from  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies,  the  time 
of  one  entire  revolution,  as  well  as  the  arc  defcribed 
in  any  given  time,  is  given  (by  cor.  q.  of  this  theo- 
rem). And  by  fuch  propofitions  Mr  Huygens,  in  his 
excellent  book  De  Horologio  0/ciUatorio,  has  compared 
the  force  of  gravity  with  the  centrifugal  forces  of  re- 
volving bodies. 

The  preceding  propofition  may  alfo  be  demonftra- 
ted  in  the  following  manner.  In  any  circle  fuppofe  a 
polygon  to  le  infcribed  of  any  number  of  lides.  And  if 
a  body,  moved  with  a  given  velocity  along  the  fides 
of  the  polygon,  is  reflected  from  the  circle  at  the  feve- 
ral  angular  points ;  the  force  with  which,  at  every  re- 
flection It  llrikes  the  circle,  will  be  as  its  velocity:  and 
therefore  the  fura  of  the  forces,  in  a  given  time,  will 
be  as  that  velocity  and  the  number  of  refieaions  con- 
junftly  ;  that  is,  (if  the  fpecies  of  the  polygon  be  gi- 
ven), as  the  length  defcribed  in  that  given  time,  and 
increafed  or  diniiniftied  in  the  ratio  of  tlie  fame  length 
to  the  radius  of  the  circle  ;  that  is,  as  tiie  fquare  of 
that  length  applied  to  the  radius  ;  and  therefore,  if 
the  pol'/gon,  by  having  its  fides  diminifhed  in  'infi- 
nitum, coincides  with  the  circle,  as  the  fquare  of  the 
arc  defciiloed  in  a  given  time  applied  to  the  radius. 
This  is  the  centrifugal  force,  with  which  the  body 
impels  the  circle  ;  and  to  which  the  contrary  force, 
wherewith  the  circle  continually  repels  the  body  to- 
wards  the  centre,  is  equal. 

On  thefe  principles  hangs  the  whole  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  mathematical  philofophy.  He  now  fhows 
how  to  find  the  centre  to  which  the  forces  impelling 
any  body  are  direfted,  having  the  velocity  of  the  body 
given  :  aad  finds  the  centrifugal  force  to  be  always  as  ■ 
the  verfed  fine  of  the  nafceut  arc  direftly,  and  as  the  • 

fquare.  .■• 
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fquaic  of  till!  time  iiiveifely  ;  or  diiedly  as  the  fquare  thcfe  phenomena  are  undeniable  from  aftronomical  oS-  Ncwronits 

of  the  velocity,  and  iiiverfciy  as  the  chord  of  the  na-  fervatioiis,  and  are  explained  at  large  under  the  article  P'"''*'!''')' 

fccntarc.   From  thcfe  premifles  he  dt-duccs  the  method  AsiTvOnomv.     The  mathematical  demoiittrations  are           " 

of  finding  the  centripetal  force  direAed  to  any  given  next  applied  by  Sir  Ilaac  Newton   in   the  following 

point  when   the  body  levolves  in  a  circle  ;  and  this  propofitions. 

whether  the  central  point  is  near  or  at  an  iinmenfe  Prop.  I.  The  forces  by  which  the  fatellites  of  Jn- 
diftance;  fo  that  all  the  lines  drawn  from  it  may  be  ta-  piler  are  continuslly  drawn  off  from  reftiiinear  mo- 
ken  for  parallels.  The  fame  thing  he  ifiows  with  re-  tions,  and  retained  in  their  proper  orbits,  tend  to  the 
}fard  to  bodies  revolving  in  fpirals,  cllipfes,  hyper-  centre  of  that  planet  ;  and  are  reciprocally  as  the 
bilas,  or  parabolas  — Having  the  figures  of  the  orbits  fqnares  of  the  dillances  of  thofe  latellites  from  that 
given,  he  fhows  alfo  how  to  find  the  velocities  and  centre.  Tlie  former  part  of  this  propofition  appear* 
moving  powers  ;  and,  in  fnort,  folves  all  th'  moll  dif-  from  theor.  2.  or  3.  and  the  latter  from  cor.  6.  of 
fiailt  problems  relating  to  the  celeftial  bodies  with  an  thcor.  5.  ;  and  the  fame  thing  we  are  to  imderiland  of 
altoniihing  degree  of  mathematical  fi<ill.     Thcfe  pro-  the  fatellites  of  Saturn. 

1  leras  and  demonlhatioTis  are  all  contained  in  the  firlt  Pkop.  II.  The  forces  by  which  the  primary  planets 

book  of  the  Pnncip'ia  :  but  to  give  an  account  of  them  are  continually  drawn  off  from  reililinear  motions,  and 

here  would  fir  exceed  our  limits  ;  neither  would  many  retained  in  their  proper  orbits,  tend  to  the  fun  ;   and 

of  them  bt  InteUigibl-,   excepting  to  firll-rate  mathe-  are  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  dlilances  from  the 

maticidns.  fun's  centre.     Tht;^ former  pirt  of  this  propofition  is 

In  the  fecond  book,  Sir  Ifaac  treats  of  the  proper-  manifeft    from  phenomenon   5.  juft    mentioned,    and 

lies  of  fluids,  and  their  powers  ofrefillance  ;  and  here  from  theor.   2.;   the  latter  from  phenomenon  4.   and 

cor.  6.  of  theor.  4.  But  this  part  of  the  propofition 
is  with  great  accuracy  dcducible  from  the  qniefcence 
of  the  aphelion   points.      For  a  very  fmall  aberration 


he  lays  down  fach  principles  as  entirely  overthrow  the 
dodlrlne  of  Des  Cartel's  vortices,  which  was  the  fa- 
fiilonable  fyftem  in  his  time.      In  the  third  book,  he 


begins  particularly  to  treat  of  the  n.it'.iral  phtnomen;i,  from  the  reciprocal  duplicate   proDortlon   would  pro- 

and  apply  them  to  the  mathematical  principles  former-  dnce  a  motion   of  the  aplides,  Icnfible  in  every  fingle 

ly  demonftrated  ;   and,  as  a  neceffary   preliminary  to  revolution,  and  in  many  of  chem  enormoufly  great, 
this  part,  he  lays  down  the  following  rules  for  reafon-  Prop.  III.  The  force  by  which  the  moon  is  retain- 

inw  in  natural  philofophy.  ed  in  its  orbit,  tends  towards  the  earth  ;  and  is  reci- 

I.   We   are   to  admit   no   more    caufes    of  natural  procally  as  the  fquare  of  the  dlllance  of  its  place  front 

things  than  fuch  as  are  both  true  and  fuflicient  to  ex-  the  cencre  of  the  earth.    The  former  part  of  this  pro 


plain  their  natural  appearan  es 

2.  Therefore  to  the  fame  natural  effeiixs  we  mud  al- 
ways affiL;n,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  fame  caufes. 

^.  The  qualities  of  bodies  which  admit  neither  in- 
tenfion  nor  remlffion  of  degrees,  and  which  are  found 
to  belong  to  all  bodits  within  the  reacli  of  our  experi- 
incnts,  are  to  be  efteemcd  the  univerlal  qualities  of 
all  bodies  whatfoever. 

4  In  experimental  philofophy,  we  are  to  look  upon 
propofitions  collected  by  general  induition  from  phe- 
nomena as  accurately  or  very  nearly  true,  notwith- 
ilanding  any  contrary  hypothefes  that  may  be  ima- 
"Ined,  till  fuch  time  as  other  phenomena  occur,  by 


pofitlon  is  evident  from  phenom  5.  and  thcor.  2.;  the 
latter  from  phenom.  6.  and  theor.  2.  or  3.  It  is  alfo 
evident  from  the  very  flow  motion  of  the  moon's  apo- 
gee ;  vv'hich,  in  every  fingle  revolution,  amounting  but 
to  3°  3'  in  fonfequeiilln,  may  be  ncgleOrted  :  and  this 
more  fidly  appears  from  the  next  propofition. 

Prop  IV.  The  moon  gravitates  towards  the  earth, 
and  by  the  force  of  gravity  is  continually  drawn  off 
from  a  reftillnear  motion,  and  retained  in  its  orbit. — 
The  mean  dillance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  in  the 
fyzigies  in  femidiameters  of  the  latter,  is  about  60'i-. 
Let  us  affume  the  mean  dKlance  of  60  femidiameters  ia 
the  fyzigies;  and  fuppofe  one  revolution  of  the  moon 


v.-lileh  they  mny  either  be  made  moie  accurate,  or  li-  in  lefpeft  of  the  fixed  ftars  to  be  completed  in  27J.  7''. 

able  to  exceptions.  4V,  as  aftronomers  have  determined  ;  and  the  circunti- 

Tlic  phenomena  firfl  confidered,  are,  i .  That  the  fa-  ference  of  the  earth  to  amount  to  1  33,249,600  Paris 
tcllltes  of  Jupiter  by  radii  drawn  to  the  centre  of  their 


primary,  defcribe  areas  proportional  to  the  times  of 
theii  defcriptlon  ;  and  that  their  periodic  times,  the 
fixed  ll.irs  being  at  reft,  are  in  the  fefquipllcatt  ratio  of 
their  diilances  from  its  centre.  2.  The  fame  thing  is 
likewife  obferved  of  the  phenomen:i  of  Saturn.  3.  The 
five  primary  planets.  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn,  with  their  feveral  orliics,  encompafs  the  fun 


feet.  Now,  if  we  imagine  the  moon,  deprived  of  all 
motio.-i,  1 5  be  let  go,  fo  as  to  defcend  towards  tlie 
earth  with  the  impnlfe  of  all  that  force  by  which  it  is 
retp.ined  in  its  orbit,  it  will,  in  the  fpace  of  one  minute 
of  time,  defcribe  in  its  fall  15 J  Puis  feet.  For  the 
verfed  fine  of  that  arc  which  the  moon,  in  the  fpnce 
of  one  minute  of  time,  defcrll'-es  by  its  mein  motion 
at  tiie  dillance  of  6d  femidiameters  of  the  earth,  is 


4.  The  fixed  ftars  being  fuppofed  at  reft,  the  periodic  ne-.rly  15, -'r  Paris  feet;  or  more  accurately,  15  feet 
times  of  the  five  primary  planets,  and  of  the  earth,  1  Inch  and  one  line  \.  Wherefore  fince  that  force,  in 
about  the  fun,  are  in  the  fefquiplicate  proportron  of  approaching  to  the  earth,  increafes  in  the  recipro- 
thtir  mean  diftances  from  the  fun.  ;.  The  primary  cal  duplicate  proportion  of  the  dlftance  ;  and,  upon 
planets,  by  radii  drawn  to  the  earth,  defcribe  areas  no  that  account,  at  tlie  furfsce  of  the  earth  is  60X60 
ways  proportionable  to  the  times:  but  the  areas  which  '  times  greater  than  at  the  moon;  a  body  in  our  re- 
tbey  defcribe  by  radii  drawn  to  the  fua  are  propor-  gions,  falling  with  that  force,  ought,  in  the  fpace  of 
lional  to  the  times  of  defir'ptlon  6.  The  mocni,  one  minute  of  time,  to  defcribe  60X60X 15 tt  Pi»ris 
by  arsdlus  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  defcribes  feet  ;  and  in  the  fpace  of  one  fecond  of  time  to  de- 
an area  proportional  to  the  time  of  Jefcription.     Ail  fcribe  i5^\  of  thole  feet ;  or,  more  accurately,  15  feet 
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Ntv.tnni3n  1  Inch,  I  line  |.  And  with  this  very  force  we  aftually 
I'hilofophy  (^jij  fjjgj  bodies  here  on  earth  do  really  defcend. — 
'  For  a  pendulum  ofcillating  feconds  in  the  latitlide  of 
Paris,  will  be  three  Paris  feet  and  H~  lines  in  length, 
as  Mr  Huygens  has  obfevved.  And  the  fpace  which 
a  heavy  body  defcribes  by  falling  one  fecond  of  time, 
is  to  half  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  the  duplicate 
ratis  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  its  diame- 
ter ;  and  is  therefore  15  Paris  feet,  i  inch,  I  line  y- 
And  therefore  the  force  by  which  the  moon  is  retained 
in  Its  orbit,  becomes,  at  tJie  very  furfacc  of  the  earth, 
equal  to  the  force  of  gravity  which  we  ohferve  in 
heavy  bodies  there.  And  tliereforc  (by  rule  i.  and 
2. )  the  force  ijy  which  the  moon  is  retained  in  its  or- 
bit is  that  very  fame  force  which  we  commonly  call 
gravity.  For  were  gravity  another  force  different 
from  that,  then  bodies  defcending  to  the  earth  with 
the  joint  impulfe  of  both  forces,  would  fall  with  a 
double  velocity,  and,  in  the  fpace  of  one  lecond  of 
time,  would  defcribe  30^  Paris  feet  ;  altogether  a- 
gainft  experience. 

The  demoullration  of  this  propofition  mav  be  more 
diffufcly  explained  after  the  following  manner.  Sup- 
pofe  fcveral  moons  to  revolve  about  the  eaith,  as  in 
the  fyftem  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  the  periodic  times  of 
thofe  moons  would  (by  the  argument  of  induction) 
obferve  the  fame  law  which  Kepler  found  to  obtain 
among  the  planets;  and  therefore  their  centripetnl  for- 
ces would  he  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  dilfancts 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  by  Prop.  I.  Now,  if 
the  lowcll  of  thefe  were  very  fmall,  and  were  fo  near 
the  earth  as  almoil  to  touch  the  tops  of  the  higheft 
mountains,  the  centripetal  force  thereof,  retaining  it 
in  its  orbit,  would  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  weights 
of  any  terreftrial  bodies  that  ihould  be  found  upon 
the  tops  of  thefe  mountains  ;  as  may  be  known  from 
the  foregoing  calculation.  Therefore,  if  the  fame  little 
moon  fliould  be  deferted  by  its  centrifugal  force  that 
carries  it  through  its  orbit,  it  would  defcend  to  the 
earth  ;  and  that  with  the  fame  velocity  as  heavy  bo- 
dies do  aftually  defcend  with  upon  the  tops  of  thofe 
very  mountains,  becaiife  of  the  ctjuality  of  forces  that 
obli:i;e  them  both  to  defcend.  And  if  the  force  by 
which  that  lowcft  moon  would  defcend  were  different 
from  that  of  gravity,  and  if  that  moon  were  to  i^ravi- 
tate  towards  the  earth,  as  we  find  terreftrial  bodies  do 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  it  would  then  defcend  witii 
twice  the  velocity,  as  being  impelled  by  both  thefe 
forces  confpiring  together.  Therefore,  fincc  both 
thefe  forces,  that  is,  the  gravity  of  heavy  bodies,  and 
the  centripetal  forces  of  the  moons,  rL-fpeCt  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  are  fimllar  and  equal  between  them- 
felves,  they  will  (by  rule  i.  and  2.)  have  the  fame 
caufe.  And  therefore  the  force  which  retains  the 
moon  in  it?  orbit,  is  that  very  force  which  we  com- 
monly call  gravity  ;  becaufe  otherwife,  this  little 
moon  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  niuft  either  be  with- 
out gravity,  or  fall  twice  as  fvvittly  as  heavy  bodies 
ufe  to  do. 

Having  thus  denionftrated  that  the  moon  is  retain- 
ed in  its  orbit  by  its  gravitation  towards  the  earth,  it 
is  eafy  to  apply  the  fame  demonftration  to  the  motions 
of  the  other  fecondary  planets,  and  of  the  primary  pla- 
nets round  the  fun,  and  thus  to  ihow  that  gravitation 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  creation  ;  after  which, 
ijir  Ifaac  proceeds  to  Ihow  from  the  fame  principles, 
Vol.  XIII.  Part  I. 
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that  the  heavenly  bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other,  Ncwtnnia^ 
and  contain  different  quantities  of  matter,  or  have  dif-  '''"l°'''ph)s 
ferent  dcnfitita  in  proportion  to  their  bulks.  -• 

Prop.  V.  All  bodies  gravit.ite  towards  every  pla- 
net;  and  the  weights  of  bodies  tow:trds  the  fame  pla- 
net, at  equal  diilances  from  its  centre,  are  projjortioual 
to  the  quantities  of  matter  they  contain. 

It  has  been  confirmed  by   many  experiments,   that 
all   forts  of  heavy  bodies   (allowance   beim.r  made  for 
the  inequality  of  retirdation  by  fome  fmall  refiflance 
of  the  air)  defcend  to  the  earth  from  equal  heights  in 
equal  tiYnes  ;   and  that  equality  of  times   we    may   di- 
flinguifh  to  a  great  accuracy  by  the  help  of  pendu- 
lums.    Sir  Ifaac  Newton  tried  the  thing  in  gold,  fil- 
ver,  lead,  glafs,  fand,  common  fait,  wood,  water,  and 
wheat.     He  provided  two  wooden  boxes,  round  and 
equal,  filled   the    one   with  wood,  and   fufjiended  an 
equal  weight  of  gold  in  the  centre  of  ofcillation  of  the 
other.     The  boxes  hanging  by  eciual   threads  of  1  t 
feet,   made  a  couple  of  pendulums,   perfecily  equnl  in 
weight  and  figure,  and  equally  receiving  the  rehflance 
of  the  air.     And  placing  the  one  by  the  other,  he  ob- 
Arved  them  to  play  to^cciur  forwards  and  back'Jiards, 
for  a  long  time,  with   equal  vibrations.     And  there- 
fore the   quantity  of  matter  in  the  gold   was   to  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  wood,  as  the  action  of  the 
motive  force  (or  vh  mot/'ix)  upon  all  the  gold,  to  the 
adtion  of  the  fame  upon  all  the  wood  ;  that  is,  as  the 
weight  of  the  one  to  the  weight  of  the  other.   And  the 
like  happened  in  the  other  bodies.     By  thefe  experi- 
ments, in  bodies  of  the  fame  weight,   he  could  mani- 
fellly  have  difcovered  a  difftrence  of  matter  lefs  thjn 
the  thoufandih  part  if  the  whole,  had  any  fuch  been. 
But,  without  all  doubt,  the  natuie  of  gravity  towards 
the  planets,   is   the    fame  as  towards  the  earth.      For, 
fliould  we  imagine  our  terrellrial  bodies  removed  to  the 
orb  of  the  moon,  and  there,  together  with  the  moon, 
deprived  of  all  motion,   to  be  let  go,   fo   as  to  fail  to- 
gether towards  the  earth  ;  it  is  certain,  from  what  w6 
have  demonftrated  before,  that,   ivi  equal  times,   they 
would   defcribe   equal   fpaces  with  the  moon,  and  of 
confequence  are  to  the  moon,  in  quantity  of  matter, 
as  their   weights  to  its  weight.     Moreover,  fince  the 
fateilites  of  Jupiter  perform  their  revolutions  in  times 
which  obferve  the  lefquiplieate  proportion  of  their  di" 
Itances  from  Jupiter's  centre,  their  accclerative  gravi- 
ties towards  Jupiter  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  ' 
of  their  diftances  from  Jupiter's  centre  ;   tint  is,  equal 
at  equal  diflances.     And  therefore,  thefe  fateilites,   if 
fuppofed  to   fall   towards  Jupiter  from  equ  il  heights, 
woidd  defcribe  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times,  in  like  man- 
ner as  heavy  bodies  do  on  our  earth.   And  ty  the  fame 
argument,  if  the  circumfolar  planets  were  fuppofed  to 
be  let  fall  at  exqnal  uitlances  from  the  fun,  they  would, 
in  their  dcfcent  towards  the  fun,  defci-ibe  equal  fpaces 
in  equal  times.     But  forces,  which  equally  accelerate 
unequal  bodies,  mud  be  as  thofe  bodies;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  weights  of  the  planets   towards  the  fun  muft  be  as 
their  quantities  of  matter.      Further,  that  the  weights 
of  Jupiter  and  of  his  liitellites  towards  the  fun  are  pro- 
portional to  the  feveral  quantities  of  their  matter,  ap- 
pears Irora  the  exceeding  regular  motions  of  the  fatei- 
lites.     For  it  fome  of  thofe  bodies  were  more  flrongly 
nttratled  to  the  fun  in  proportion  to  their  qu.intity  of 
matter  than  others,  the  motions  of  the  fateilites  would 
be  dlllurbed  by  that  inequality  of  attr.-.cl'on.     if,  at 
F                                equal 
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■Jvewtonian  equal  diflanccs  from  the  fun,  any  fatellite,  in  propor- 
^'''|'"'°''''VtioTi  to  the  quantity  of  its  matter,  did  gravitate  to- 
*  wards  the  fun,  with  a  force  greater  than  Jupiter  in  pro- 
portion to  his,  according  to  any  given  proportion, 
iuppofe  of  //toe;  then  tlie  diftance  between  the  centres 
of  the  fun  and  of  the  fatellite's  orbit  would  be  alivays 
greater  than  the  diftance  between  the  centres  of  the 
fun  and  of  Jupiter  nearly  in  the  fubduplicate  of  that 
proportion  And  if  the  fatellite  gravitated  towards 
the  fun  with  a  force  lefs  in  the  proportion  of  e  to  d, 
the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  the  fatelllte's  orb  from  the 
fun  would  be  lefs  than  the  dii^nnce  of  the  centre  of 
Jupiter's  from  the  fun  in  the  fubduplicate  of  the  fame 
proportion.  Therefore,  if,  at  equal  diftances  from  the 
fun,  the  accelerative  gravity  of  any  fatellite  towards 
the  fun  v/ere  greater  or  kfs  than  the  accelerating  gra- 
vity of  Jupiter  towards  the  fun  but  by  ro'oo  part 
of  the  whole  (jravjty  ;  the  di:lance  of  the  centre  of  the 
fatelllte's  orbit  from  the  fun  would  be  greater  or  lefs 
than  the  diilance  of  Jupiter  from  the  fun  by  -qVt  P-i^t 
of  the  wl'.ole  diilance;  that  is,  by  a  fifth  part  of  the  di- 
ilance of  the  ulmoil  fatellite  from  the  centre  of  Jupiter; 
an  eccentricity  of  the  oibit  which  would  be  veiy  fen- 
fible  But  the  orbits  of  the  fatellites  are  concentric  to 
Jupiter  ;  therefore  t''e  accelerative  gravities  of  Jupiter, 
and  of  all  its  fatellites,  towards  the  fun.  Ere  equal 
among  thcmfclvcs.  And  by  the  fame  argument,  the 
weight  of  Saturn  and  of  his  fatellites  to*  ards  the  fun, 
at  equal  diftances  from  the  fun,  are  as  their  feveral 
quantities  of  matter ;  and  the  weights  of  the  moon 
and  of  the  earth  towards  the  fun,  are  either  none,  or 
accurately  proportional  to  the  mafles.of  matter  which 
they  contain. 

But  further,  the  weights  of  all  the  parts  of  every 
planet  towards  any  other  planet  are  one  to  another  as 
the  matter  in  the  feveral  parts.  Forif  fome  parts  gra 
vitated  more,  others  lefs,  than  in  proportion  to  thequan- 
tity  of  their  matter;  then  the  nhole  planet,  according 
to  the  fort  of  parts  with  which  it  moll  abounds,  would 
{gravitate  more  or  lefs  than  in  proportion  to  the  quantity, 
of  matter  in  the  \vhole.  Nor  is  it  of  any  moment  whe- 
ther thefe  parts  are  external  or  internal.  For  if,  ss  an 
inftance,  we  Ihould  imagine  the  terreftrial  bodies  with 
us  to  be  raifed  up  to  the  orb  of  the  moon,  to  be  there 
compared  with  its  body  ;  if  the  weights  of  fucli  bodies 
were  to  the  weights  of  the  external  parts  of  the  moon 
as  the  quantities  of  matter  in  the  one  and  in  the  other 
refpeftively,  but  to  the  weights  of  the  internal  parts 
jn  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  ;  then  likewife  the 
weights  of  thofe  bodies  would  be  to  the  weight  of  the 
whole  moon  in  s  greater  or  lefs  proportion  j  againll 
what  we  have  ftiewcd  above. 

Cor.  I.  Hence  the  weights  of  bodies  do  not  de- 
pend upon  their  forms  and  textures.  Forif  the  weights 
could  he  altered  with  the  forms,  they  would  be  great- 
er or  lefs,  according  to  the  variety  of  forms  in  equal 
Blatter  ;  altogether  againft  experience. 

Cor.  2.  Univerfally,  all  bodies  about  the  earth  gra- 
vitate towards  the  earth  ;  and  the  weights  of  all,  at 
equal  diftances  from  the  earth's  centre,  are  as  the  quan- 
tities of  matter  which  they  feverally  contain.  This  is 
the  quality  of  all  bodies  within  the  reach  of  our  expe- 
liments;  and  therefore  (by  rule  3.)  to  be  affirmed  of 
all  bodies  whatfoever.  If  ether,  or  any  other  body, 
■were  either  altogether  void  of  gravity,  or  were  to  gra- 
vitate lefs  in  proportioft  to  its  (quantity  of  matter; 
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then,  becaufe  (according  to  Ariftotle,  Des  Cartes,  and  Newtoniin 
others)  there  is  RO  difference  betwixt  that  and  other Philofophy^- 
bodier,,  but  in  mere  form  of  matter,  by  a  fuccefiive 
change  from  form  to  form,  it  might  be  changed  at  laft 
into  a  body  of  the  fame  condition  with  thofe  which 
gravitate  moft  in  proportion  to  their  quantity  of  mat- 
ter ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hcavleft  bodies,  ac- 
quiring the  firll  form  of  that  body,  might  by  degrees 
quite  lo!e  their  gravity.  And  therefore  the  weights 
would  depend  upon  the  forms  of  bodies,  and  with  thofe 
forms  might  be  changed,  contrary  to  what  was  proved 
in  the  preceding  corollary. 

Cor.  3.  All  fpaces  are  not  equally  full.  For  if  all 
fpaces  v«re  equally  full,  then  the  fpcclfic  gravity  of  tlic 
fiilid  which  fills  the  region  of  the  air,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  dtnfity  of  the  matter,  would  fill  nothing 
frrort  of  the  fpecific  gravitv  of  quick-filver  or  gold,, 
or  any  other  the  mod  denfe  body  ;  and  therefore,  nei- 
ther gold,  nor  any  other  body,  could  defcend  in  air. 
For  bodies  do  not  defcend  in  fluids,  unlcfs  they  are 
fptcincally  heavier  than  the  fluids.  And  if  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  a  given  fpace  can  by  any  rarefaction 
be  dimlnilheJ,  what  (hould  hinder  ;a  diminution  to  in- 
finity ? 

Cor.  4.  If  all  the  folid  particles  of  all  bodies  are  of 
the  fame  denfity,  nor  can  be  rarefied  without  pores> 
a  void  fpace  or  vacuum  muft  be  granted.  [By  bodies 
of  the  fame  denlity,  our  authsr  means  thofe  whofe  •uiret 
ioerlia  are  in  the  proportion  of  their  bulks.] 

Prop.  VI.  That  there  is  a  power  of  gravity  tend- 
ing; to  all  bodies,  proportional  to  the  feveral  quantities 
of  matter  which  they  contain. 

'1  hat  all  the  planets  mutually  gravitate  one  towards 
another,  we  have  proved  before  ;  as  well  as  that  the 
force  of  gravitv  towards  everv  one  of  them,  confidered 
apart,  is  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  of 
places  fr»m  the  centre  of  the  planet.  And  thence  it 
follows,  that  the  gravity  tending  towards  all  the  pla- 
nets is  proportional  to  the  matter  which  they  contain. 

Moreover,  fince  all  the  parts  of  any  planet  A  gra- 
vitate towards  any  other  planet  B,  and  the  gravity  of 
every  part  is  to  the  gravity  of  the  whole  as  the  matter 
ot  the  part  to  the  matter  of  the  whole  ;  and  (by  law  3.) 
to  evety  aiSlion  correfponds  an  equal  re-aftion  :  there- 
fore the  planet  B  will,  on  the  other  hand,  gravitate  to- 
wards all  the  parts  of  the  planet  yl ;  and  its  gravity 
towards  any  one  part  will  be  to  the  gravity  towards 
the  whole,  as  the  matter  of  the  part  to  the  matter  of 
the  whole.     ^  E.  D. 

CoR.  I.  Therefore  the  force  of  gravity  towards  any 
whole  planet,  arifes  from,  and  is  compounded  of,  the 
forces  of  gravity  towards  all  its  parts.  Magnetic  and 
eleftric  attraflions  afford  us  examples  of  this.  For  air 
attraftion  towards  the  whole  arifes  from  the  attraftions 
towards  the  feveral  parts.  The  thing  may  be  cafily  un- 
derftood  in  gravity,  if  we  confider  a  greater  planet  as 
formed  of  a  number  of  lelfer  planets,  meeting  together 
in  one  globe.  For  hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
force  of  the  whole  muft  arife  from  the  forces  of  the 
component  parts.  If  it  be  objedled,  that,  according 
to  this  law,  all  bodies  with  us  muft  mutually  gravitate 
one  towards  another,  whereas  no  fuch  gravitation  any 
where  appears  ;  it  is  anfwered,  that,  ilnce  the  gravita- 
tion towards  thefe  bodies  is  to  the  gravitation  towards 
the  whole  earth,  as  thefe  bodies  are  to  the  whole  earth, 
the  gravitation  towards  them  muft  be  fai-  lefs  than  to 
3  f^li 
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-jT.wtoi  ian  fail  unJcr  tTie  obfervation  of  our  ftnfcs.  .  [The  expe-  of  the  fun,  but  is  Jttermintd  by  the  py.iWiw  of  the 

Vhi'.oliivhv.riinents  with  regard   to  the  attraction  of  mountains,  maon,  and  therefore  is  here  truly  delined.      The  fun 

^'    '  "         iiowever,   have  now  further  ehicidated  this  point.]  therefore    is  a,  little  denfer  than  Jupiter,  an  1  Jupiter 

Cor.  2.   The   force   of  gravity  towards  the  feveral  than  Saturn,  and  the  earth  four  times  denfer  than  the 

equal  particles  of  any  body,  is  reciprocally  a^  the  fquare  fun  ;  for  the  fun,  by  its  great  heat,  is  kept  in  a  fort  of 

of  the  didaiice  of  places  from  the  particles.  a  rareticJ   Ihte.     The   moon   alfo  is  denftr  tiiaii  the 

Prop.  VII.   In   two  fpheres   mutually   {jravitatin,:^  earth.         ^ 

each  towards  the  other,  if  the  matter,  in  phces  on  all  Cos..  4.  The  fmalier  the  planets  are,  they  ave,  a-- 

fides  vound  about  and  (anidillant  from  the  centres,  is  ter'u  paribus,  of  fo  much  the  greater  denfity.     For  fo 

iimilar  ;   the  weight  of  either  fphere  towards  the  other  the  powers  of  gravity  on  their  feveral  furiaces  comi 

will  be  recipro.ally  as  the  fquare  of  the  dillaiice  be-  nearer  to  equality.     They  are  likewife,  c,;;:eris pariku, 

tween  their  centres.  of  the  greater  denfity  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  fun. 

-    For  the  demonllration   of  this,  fee  the   Principi^,  So  Jupiter  is  more  denfe  than  Saturn,  and  the  earth 

book  i.  prop.  75.  and  76.  than  Jupiter.     For  the  planets  were  to  be  placed  at 

CoR.  1.   Hence  we  may  find  and  compare  together  different  diihances  from  the  fun,  that,  according  to  their 

the  weights  of  bodies  towards  different  planets.     For  degrees  of  denfity,  they  might  enjoy  a  greater  or  let; 

the  weights  of  bodies  revolving  in  circles  about  pla-  proportion  of  the  fun's  heat.     Our  water,  if  it   vew: 

nets  are  as  the  diameters  of  the  circles  direitly,  and  removed  as  far  as  the  orb  of  Saturn,  would  be  cou- 

the   fquares   of  their  periodic  times  reciprocally  ;  and  veTted  into  ice,  and  in  the   orb  of  Mercury   would 

"their  weights  at  the  furtaces  of  the  planets,  or  at  any  quickly  fly  away  in  vapour.      For  the  light  of  the  fu:i, 

other  diitaiices  from  their  centres,  are  (by  this  prup.)  to  which  its  heat  is  proportional,  is  feven  times  denfe; 

greater  or  lefs,   in   the  reciprocal  duplicate  proportion  in  the  orb  of  Mercury  than  with  us  :   and  by  the  ther- 

of  the  dirtances.   Thus  from  the  periodic  times  of  Ve-  mometer  Sir  Ifaac  found,  that  a  fevenfold  heat  of  our 

nus,  revijlving  about  the  lun,  in  224d.  163I1;   of  the  fummer-fun  will  make  water  boil.     Nor  are    we  to 

titmoftcircumjovlal  fatellite  revalving  about  Jupiter,  in  doubt,  that  the  matter  of  Mercury  is  adapted  to  its 

i6d.  i6i'5-h.  ;  of  the  Huygenian  latellite  about  Saturn  heat,  and  is  therefore  more  denfe  than  the  matter  of 

in   ijd.   22-5h  ;  and  of  the   moon  about  the  earth   in  our  earth  ;   fince,  in  a  denfer  matter,  the  operations  of 

37d.  7h.  4V  ;  compared  with  the  meandiilance  of  Ve-  nature  require  a  ftronger  heat. 

nus  from  the  fun,  and  with  the  greateft  heliocentric  It  is  (Tiown  in  the  fcholium  of  prop.  22.book  2.of  the 
elongations  of  the  outmoll  circumjovial  fatellite  from  rr'map'ia,  that,  at  the  height  of  200  miks  above  the 
Jupiter's  centre,  8'  »6'' ;  of  the  Huygcnian  fatellite  earth,  the  air  is  more  rare  than  it  is  at  the  fuperficies  of 
Jrom  the  centre  of  Satuin,  3'  4'  ;  and  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  in  the  ratio  of  30  to  0,0000000000003998, 
the  earth,  10'  33'-';  by  computation  our  author fcrund,  or  as  75000000000000  to  1  nearly.  And  hence  the 
that  the  weight  of  equal  bodie?,  at  equal  diilances  from  planet  Jupiter,  revolving  in  a  medium  of  the  fame  den- 
the  centres  of  the  fun,  of  Jupiter,  of  Saturn,  and  of  the  fity  with  that  fuperior  air,  would  not  lofe  by  the  re- 
earth,  towards  the  fun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  earth,  fiftance  of  tlie  medium  the  looooooth  part  of  its  mo- 
were  one  to  another  as  toVti  tc'tt,  and  -rriyT-jr  re-  tion  in  1 000000  years.  In  the  fpaces  near  the  earth, 
fpeAively.  Then,  becaufe  as  the  diftances  areincreafed  the  refiifance  is  produced  only  by  the  air,  exh.lations, 
or  diminidied,  the  weights  are  diminifhed  or  increaftd  and  vapours.  When  tliefe  are  carefully  exhaufted  by 
in  a  duplicate  ratio  ;  the  weights  of  equal  bodies  to-  the  air-pump  from  under  the  receiver,  heavv  bodies 
wards  the  fun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  earth,  at  the  fall  within  the  receiver  with  perfect  freedom,  and  with- 
diftances  iccoo,  997,  791,  and  109,  from  their  ctn-  out  the  leaft  fenfible  refiilance  ;  gold  itfelf,  and  the 
tres,  that  is,  at  their  very  fuperficies,  will  be  as  loooo,  lighted  do  An,  let  fall  together,  will  defcend  with  equal 
943,  529,  and  435  refpeftively.  velocity  ;  and  though  they  fall  through  a  fpace  of  four. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  likewife  we  difcover  the  quantity  of  fix,  and  eij^ht  feet,  they  will  come  to  the  bottom  at 

matter  in  the  feveral  planets.     For  their  quantities  of  the  fame  time  ;  as  appears  from  expeiiments  that  have 

matter  arc  as  the  forces  of  gravity   at  equal  diftances  often  been  made.     And  therefore  the  celeftial  regions 

from  their  centres,  that  is,  in  the  fun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  being  perfectly  void  of  air  and  exhalations,  the  planets 
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and  the  earth,  as  i,  toVt»  tsh 


and 
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refpec-    and  comets  meeting  no  fenfible  refiilance  in  thofe  fpaces. 


tively.     If  the  parallax  of  the  fun  be  taken  greater  or  will  continue  their  motions  through  them  for  an  im- 

lefs  than  10"  30'',  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth  menfe  fpace  of  time. 

niuft  be  augmented  or  diminiftied  in  the  triplic-ate  of  Newton   (Richard)   D.  D.  the  founder  of  Hert- 

that  proportion.  ford  college,  is  a  man  of  whom  we  regret  that  we  can 

Cor.   3.  Hence  alfo  we   find  the  denCties  of  the  give  but  a  fuperficial  and  rather  a  vague  account.     By 

planets.      P'or   (by  prop.  72.  book  i.)  the  weights  of  one  writer  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  Norchamptonfliire 

equal  and  fimilar  bodies  towaids  fimilar   fpheres,  arc,  gentleman  ;  by  another,  we  are  told  that  his  father 

at  the  lurtaces  of  thofe  fpheres,  as  the  diameters  of  the  enjoyed   at  Lavendon    Grange  in    Bucks  a  moderate 

fpheres.     And    therefore   the    denfities  of   dlfilmllar  eftate,  which  is  llill  in  the  family,  though  he  lived  iu 

fpheres  are  as  thofe  weights  appHed  to  the  diameters  a  houfe  of  Lord    Northampton's  in  Yardley-Chacc, 

of  the  fpheres.  But  the  true  diameters  of  the  fun,  Ju-  where  in  1675  our  doctor  was  born.     All  agree  that 

piter,  Saturn,  and  the  earth,  were   one  to  another  as  the  family  from  which  he  fprung  had  long  been  re- 

tocoo,  997,  791,  and  IC9  ;  and  the  weights  towards  fpeiflable,  though  its  fortunes  had  been  much  injured 

the  fame,  asioooo,  94;^,  529,  and  435  refpeftively  ;  during  the  great  rebellion. 

and  therefore  their  denfities  are  as  ico,  94t>  67,  and  The  fubjeft  of  this  article   was  educated  at  Weft- 

4C0.     The  denfity  of  the  earth,  which  comes  out  by  minfter  fchcol,  anj  from  that  foundation  elected  to  a 

-hn  computation,  does  not  depend  upon  the  parallax  fludentfhip  of  Chrid-church,  Oxford.     At  what  age 

F  2  he 
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Nc'Wton.'  Iic  vva:  aimiued  into  tlie  univerfity  we  liave  no  certain  no  engagement  of  a  like  nature,  very  readily  granted    Ncwtnn. 

**' — >'~~~' in'orniation  ;  but  in  the  lill  of  graduates  he   is   thus  Dr  Nc-wton's  requeft,  by  acc^ptinc^' his  refignation,  an^l '— ~r— ' 

.  diftinguillieci  ;    "  N<r\vton   (Rich:'.rd,)   Chrill:-chnrch,  coll  iting  to  the  reitnry  Mr  SanndLTo,  who  was  the  lait 

M.  A.  April  I  2th  1701  ;   B.  D.  March  1 8th  1707  ;  of  hij   curates.      Upon  a  vacancy  of  the  public  ora- 

Hart-hiU,   D.   D.    Dectmber   7th   17  10."      He  was  tor's  place  at  Oxforj,  the  head  of  Hertford  college  of- 

appointed  a  tutor  in  Chrift-church  as  foon  as  he  was  of  fered   himfclf  a  candidate  ;  but  as  the  race  is  not  al- 

the  reqviifite  flandiiig  in  his   college,    and  diiohargcd  ways  to  the   fwift   nor   the   battle   to  the  ftrong,  Dr 

the  duties  of  that  important  office  with  honour  to  him-  Digby  Coates  carried  the  point  againft  him.     He  wa3 

fclf  and   advantage  to  the  fociety  of  which  he  was  a  afterwards  promoted   to   a  canonry  of  Chri II  church, 

niembtr.     From  Oxford  he  was  called  fwe  know  not  but  did  not  long  enjoy  it  ;    fur   in   April   175^  death 

at  what  p;-ecife  period)  into  Lord  Pclham's  family  to  deprived  the  world  of  this  excellent  man  in   the   7'^th 

fiipeiintend  the  educrtion  of  the  late  duke  of  New-  year  of  his  age. 

cattle  and  his  brother  Mr  Pelham  ;  and  by  both  thefe  He  was  allowed  to  be  as  polite  a  Lholar,  and  as  ac- 
illiiltrioiis  pcrfons  he  was  ever  remembered  with  the  comjih'fiitd  a  gentleman,  as  almoll  any  of  the  age  in 
moll  affectionate  regard.  In  1710  he  was  by  Dr  which  he  lived.  In  clofenefs  of  argument,  ami  peifpi- 
Aldricli,  the  cilc'. rated  dean  ofChrill-church,  induttcd  cuity  of  flyle,  he  had  no  fuperior.  Never  was  any 
principil  of  Hart-hall,  which  was  then  an  appendage  private  perfon  employed  in  more  trufts,  nor  were  trulls 
to  Exeter  collecte.  From  this  ftate  of  dcpendancc  ever  difcharged  witli  greater  integrity.  He  was  a  zeal- 
Dr  Newton  wreilcd  it  againll  much  oppofition,  efpe-  ous  friend  to  religion,  the  univerfity,  the  clergy,  and 
cially  from  the  learned  Dr  Conybeare,  afterwards  the  poor;  and  fuch  was  his  liberality  of  fentiment,  that 
dean  of  Chrill-church  and  bilhop  of  Brillul.  In  no  he  admitted  to  his  frienJIhip  every  man,  whatever 
tor.tcft,  it  has  been  obfcrved,  were  ever  two  men  might  be  his  religious  creed,  who  was  catiieftly  em- 
inore  equally  matched  ;  and  the  papers  that  palled  be-  ployed  in  the  fame  gool  works  with  himfelf — the 
tween  them,  like  Junius's  letters,  defervcd  to  be  col-  promotion  of  virtue  and  unaffected  piety.  Of  his  works 
leftcd  for  the  energetic  beauty  of  their  (lyle  and  the  we  have  feen  only  his  Theophrajius,  which  was  pub- 
ingenuity  of  their  arguments.  Dr  Newton,  however,  liflied  after  his  death;  and  \\\s  Phraitlies  Iiulefenjible; 
proved  fuccefsful;  and  in  1740  obtained  a  charter,  but  he  publifhed  feveral  other  things  dining  his  life, 
converting  Hai'-hall  into  Hertfoid  college;  of  which,  and  left  a  volume  of  fermons  prepared  for  the  prcfs  at 
at  a  confiderabl.  expcnce  to  himfelf,  and  with  great  aid  his  death. 

from  his  numerous  friends,  he   was  thas  the  founder         NrwroN    (Thomas),  late    lord   bifliop    of  Briftol 

and  firft  tiead.  and  dean  of  St  Paul's,  I^ondon,  was  born  on   the  firll 

'['hough  this  excellent  man  was  Mr  Pelham's  tutor,  of  January  1704.      His  father,  John   Newton,   was  a 

r.nd,  if  rcncrt  be  true,   had  by  him   been    more   than  confiderable  brandy  and  cyder  merchant,  who,  by  hii 

once  employed  to  furnifh  king's  fpecches,  he  never  re-  induttryand  integrity,  having  acquired  what  he  thought 

ceived   the   fmalleil   preferment   from  his  pupil  when  a  competent  fortnne,  left  oft  trade  feveral  years  before 

ilrft   miniilcr;   and   when   that   Uatefman   was    alked,  he  died. 

why  he  did  not  place  in  a  proper  ftation   the  able  and  He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  in  the  free 

meritorious  Dr  Newton?  his  rc])ly  was,   "  How  could  fchool  of  Litchfield  ;  a  fchool   which,  the    bilhop  ob- 

1  do  it  ?  he    never  allied  me."      He  was  not,  however,  ferves  with   fome   kind  of  exultation,  had  at  all  times 

iieglefted  by  all  the  great.     Dr  Compton,  bifhop  of  fent  forth  feveral  perfons  of  note  and  eminence  ;  from 

I^ondon,  who  had  a  juft   fenfe  of  his  merits,  had,  at  Bifliop  Smaldridge  and  Mr  WoUallon,  to  Dr  Johnfon 

an  early  period  of  his  life,  collated  him  to  the  reitory  and  Mr  Gairick. 

of  Sudbury  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  which  he         From   Litchfield  he  was  removed  to  Weflminfler 

■  held  together  with  the  headlhip  of  Hart-hall.     He  fchool,  in  1717,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Friend  and  Dr 

refided  for  fome  years  on  that  living,  and  difcharged  Nicoll. 

all  the  parts   of  his  office  with  exemplary  care  and         During  the  time  he  was  at  Weftminfter,  there  were, 

fidelity.  Amongfl  other  particulars  he  read  the  prayers  he  obfcrves,  more  young  men  who  made  a  diflinguilh- 

of  the  liturgy  in   his   church  at  feven  o'clock  in  the  ed  figure  afterwards  in  the  world,  than  perhaps  at  any 

evening    of    every   week-day    (hay-time    and    harveft  other  period,  either  before  or  fince.      He  particularly 

excepted),  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  his  parifhioners  as  mentions  William  Mtirray,  the  late  carl  of  Mansfield, 

could  then  affemble  for  public  devotion.      When  he  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  highefl  friendlliip 

left  the  place,  returning  again  to  Oxford  about  1724,  to  the  laft. 

he  enjoined   his   curates   to  obferve   the   fame    pious  He  continued  fix  years  at  Weflmlnder   fchool,  five 

praftice  ;  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  three  fiic-  cf  which  he  paflfed  in  the  college.     Fie  afterwards  went 

cefTivelywho  trode  in  the  ftcps  of  their worthyprincipal.  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  at  Trinity  college.      Here, 

Being  always  an   enemy    to   pluralities   with   cure   of  he  conflantly  redded  eight  months  at  leail  in  every  year, 

fouls,  he  exerted  his    utmoil  ei.deavours  fr<im  time  to  till  he  had  taken  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.      Being 

time  with  Dr  Gibfon,  Blihop  Compton's  fucceffor  in  chofen  Fellow  of  his  college,  he  came  afterwards  to 

the  fee  of  London,  for  leave   to   refign   his.reftorv  in  fettle  in  London       As  it  had  been  his  inclination  from     • 

favour  of  his  curate.     To  the  refignation  his  lordlhip  a  child,  and  as  he  was  alfo  defigned  for  holy  orders, 

could  have  no  objeftion  ;    but  being  under  fome  kind  he  had  fufiicicnt  time  to  prepare  himfelf,  and  compofed 

of  engagement  to   confer   the  living  on  another,  Dr  fome   fermons,   that  he  might  have  a  flock  in  hand 

Newton  retained  it  himfelf,  but  bellowed  all  the  emo-  when  he  entered  on  the  miniflry.     His  title  for  orders 

lunients  uix>n  works  of  charity  in  the  parilh,  and  cu-  was  his  fellowihip  ;  and    he  was  ordained  deacon  in 

rates  who  fo  faithfully   ilifcharged   their   duty.     Dr  December  1  7  29,  and  prieil  in  the  February  following, 

Sherlock,  who  fuccceded  Bifliop,  Gibfon,  being  under  by  Bifhop  Gibfon. 

At 
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At  Lis  firft  fetting  out  in  his  office,  he  was  cur::te 
Rt  St  George's,  Hanovi-r-fqiiare  ;  an^'.  continued  for  fe- 
veral  years  afTillant-preachcr  to  DrTrebeck.  His  firll 
preferment  was  that  of  reaitr  and  aftenioonpreachsr 
at  Grofvenor  chapt],  in  SouthAudley  Ibcct. 

This  introduced  him  to  the  family  of  Lord  Tyrcon- 
rel,  to  whofe  Ton  he  became  tutor.  He  continued  in 
this  fituation  for  many  year?,  very  much  at  his  eafe, 
and  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and  trieiidihip  with  lord 
and  lady  Tyrconnel,  "  without  fo  much  (fays  he)  as 
an  unkind  word  or  a  cool  look  ever  intervening." 

In  the  fpring  of  1744^,  he  was,  throu;^h  the  intercft 
of  the  earl  of  Bath  (who  was  his  great  friend  and  pa- 
tron, and  whofe  fricndlhip  and  patronage  were  re- 
turned by  grateful  acknowledgments  and  the  warmeil 
encomiums),  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  St  Mary  le 
Bow ;  fo  that  he  was  40  yeai's  old  before  he  obtained 
any  living. 

At  the  commencement  of  1 74V>  he  took  his  doilor's 
degree.  In  the  fpring  of  1747  he  was  chofen  lecturer 
of  St  George's,  Hanover  fquare,  by  a  mort  refpcctable 
vellry  of  nublcmcn  and  genilemen  of  hi.(h  dilliiiition. 
In  Auguft  fdliowing  he  married  his  iirlt  wife,  the  el- 
deft,  daughter  of  Dr  Trebeck  ;  an  unaffetled,  modell, 
decent  young  woman,  with  whom  he  lived  very  happy 
in  mutual  love  and  harmony  near  fevcn  years. 

In  I  "49  he  publilhed  his  edition  of  Milton's  Para- 
dife  Loll,  which  (fays  he,  very  modeftly)  it  is  hoped 
liath  not  been  ill  re^-eived  by  the  public,  having,  in 
1773,  gone  through  eight  editions.  Alter  the  Para- 
dife  Loll,  it  was  judged  (fays  he)  proper  that  Dr 
Newton  fhouid  alio  publifh  the  Paradiie  Regained, 
and  othtr  poems  of  Milton;  but  thefe  th'ngs  he  thought 
detained  him  from  other  more  material  lUidies,  though 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  by  them  more  than 
Milton  did  by  all  his  worki  put  together.  But  his 
greatcll  gain  (he  fays)  was  their  full  introducing  him 
to  the  frieiidihlp  and  intimacy  of  two  fuch  men  as  Bi- 
(hop  WarburtOH  and  Dr  Jorlin,  whofe  >'  orks  will 
fpeak  for  them  better  than  any  private  commendation. 

In  1754  he  loft  his  father,  at  the  age  of  »^  ;  and 
^vlthIn  a  few  days  iiis  wife,  at  the  age  of  ■^S.  Tin's 
was  the  fevereft  trial  he  ever  underwent,  and  almoft 
overwhelmed  him.  At  that  time  he  was  ensjaared  in 
writing  his  DilTertiitions  on  the  Prophecies  j  and  hap- 
py it  was  for  him  :  for  in  any  afRiCiion  he  never  found 
a  better  or  more  efTeclual  remedy  than  plunging  deep 
into  Ihidy,  and  fixing  his  thoughts  as  inteniely  as  he 
poffibly  could  upon  other  fnbjeits.  The  firft  volume 
was  publilhed  t'le  following  winter;  but  the  other  did 
not  appear  till  three  years  afterwards  ;  and  as  a  reward 
for  his  paft  and  an  incitement  to  future  labours,  he  vvas 
appointed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  preach  the  Boyle's 
ledture.  Tlie  bilhop  informs  hs,  t'lat  1250  copies  of 
the  Diifertations  were  taken  at  the  firft  impreluon,  and 
1000  at  every  other  edition:  and  "though  (fiys  he) 
fome  things  have  been  fin>;e  publifned  upon  the  fame 
fubjects,  yet  they  ftiU  hold  up  their  head  above  water, 
and  having  gone  through  five  editions,  are  again  pre- 
pared for  another.  Abioad,  too,  their  reception  hath 
not  been  unfavojraLle,  if  accounts  from  thence  may  be 
depended  upon."  They  were  tranflated  into  the  Ger- 
man and  Daniih  languages  ;  and  received  the  warmeft 
encomiums  from  perfons  of  learning  and  rank. 

Xn.  the  fpring  of  1757,  he  was  made  prebendary  of 


Weftminfter,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Green,  and  promoted 
to  the  deanry  of  Saliiburj'.  In  Odlobcr  following, 
te  was  made  fub-almoner  to  his  majefty.  This  he  ow- 
ed to  Bilhop  Gilbert.  He  married  a  fecond  wife  in 
September  1761.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Hand,  and  daughter  of  John  Lord-VIfcount  Lif- 
bur.i.  In  the  fame  month  he  kilfed  his  majefty's  hand 
for  his  biihopric. 

In  the  winter  of  1764,  Dr  Stone,  the  primate  of 
Irel.ind,  died.  Mr  GrenviUe  fent  for  Bifliop  Newton,- 
and  in  the  moft  obliging  manner  dtfired  liis  accep- 
tance of  the  primacy.  Having  maturely  weighed  the 
matter  in  his  mind,  he  declined  the  offer. 

In  1768  he  was  made  dean  of  St  Paul's.  His  am- 
bition was  now  fully  fatlsficd  ;  and  he  firmly  rcfolved. 
never  to  afk  for  any  thing  more. 

From  this  time  to  his  death,  ill  health  was  almoil 
his  conlt ant  companion.  It  was  wonderful  that  fuch  a 
poor,  weak,  and  (lender  thread  as  the  biihop'slife.fhould. 
be  fpun  out  to  fuch  an  amazing  length  as  it  really  was.. 
In  the  autumn  of  1781  (ufuallv  the  moll;  favourable 
part  of  the  year  to  him)  he  laboured  under  repeateii- 
iilnefi'cs  ;  and  on  Saturday  the  9th  of  February  1782, 
he  began  to  find  his  breath  much  affected  by  the  froll. 
His  complaints  grew  woile  and  worfe  till  the  Thurf- 
day  following.  He  got  up  at  five  o'clock,  and  was. 
placed  in  a  chair  by  the  fire  ;  complained  to  his  wiftf 
how  much  he  had  iuifcted  in  bed,  and  repeated  t^ 
himfelf  that  portion  of  the  Pfalms,  "  O  my  God,  L 
cry  unto  thee  in  the  day-time,"  S:c.  Sic.  About  fix. 
o'clock  he  was  left  by  his  apothecary  in  a  quiet  fleep.. 
Bftween  feven  and  eight  he  awoke,  and  appeared  ra- 
ther more  eafy,  and  took  a  little  refreftiment."  He 
continued  dozing  till  near  nine,  when  he  ordered  his 
fervaiit  to  come  and  drefs  him,  and  help  him  down 
ftairs.  As  foon  as  he  was  drcfied,  he  inquired  the 
hour,  and  bid  l-.is  fervant  open  the  (hutter  and  look  at 
tire  dial  of  St  Paul's.  The  fervant  anfwered,  it  was  up- 
on the  ftroke  of  nine.  The  bilhop  made  an  effort  to  t.;ke 
out  his  watch,  with  an  intent  to  fet  it ;  but  funk  down 
in  his  chair,  and  expired  without  a  figli  or  the  leaft. 
vifible  emotion,  his  countenance  ftill  retaining  the 
fame  placid  appearance  which  was  fo  peculiar  to  hira 
when  alive.  Of  his  numerous  w<>rks^  his  Diftertatlons 
on  the  Prophecies  are  by  much  tlw  mod  vabluale. 
His  learning  was  undoubtedly  very  coufiderable  ;  but 
he  feldom  exhibits  evidence  of  a  very  vigorous  mind. 
On  one  occafion,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  thought 
with  freedom  ;  for  we  believe  he  was  the  firft  digni- 
tary of  the  church  of  England  \vho  avowed  his  be- 
lief of  the  final  rellitution  of  all  things  to  harmony 
and  happlnefs. 

NEWTY.A,  a  port  little  known,  on  the  coaft  be- 
tween Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fcttlements  in 
India,  and  the  Englilh  fettlemer.t  of  Bombay.  Mr  Ren- 
ncl  cotjefturcs  it  to  be  the  Nilrias  of  Pliny  ;  near  which 
the  pirates  cruized  for  tVie  Roman  fltip.  1  he  fame  writer 
places  it  near  to  15''  52' 3c'  North  Latitude,  and  73" 
16'  30'  Eall  Longitude. 

NEXI,  among  the  Romans,  perfons  free-born^  who 
for  debt  were  reduced  to  a  ft::te  of  fiavery.  By  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  infolvent 
debtors  fhouid  be  given  up  to  their  creditors  to  b? 
bound  in  fetters  and  cerds,  whence  they  were  called 
Kixi ;  and  though  they  did  not  entirely  lofc  the  rights 
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of  freemen,  yet  tliey  were  ofcen  treated  more  harfnly 
than  the  flavc-;  themfelves.  if  any  one  was  indebted 
to  feveral  p;ilons,  and  could  not  within  fixty  days  find 
a  cautioner,  his  body  according  to  fome,  but  ac- 
cording to  others  his  ctlefts,  might  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  divided  among  his  creditors.  This  latter  opinion 
f.-enr;  hy  much  the  moft  probable,  as  Livy  mentions 
a  law  by  which  creditors  had  a  right  to  attach  the 
goods  but  not  the  pcrfon.;  of  their  debtors. 

NEYTRECH  r,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  caijital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bilhop's  fee  ; 
fcated  on  the  river  Neilra,  40  miles  north-cati  of 
Prcdmrg.      E.  I.ong.  17.  49.  N.,Lat.  48.  28. 

NGAN-KING-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  and  capi- 
tal of  the  weflern  part  of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan. 
It  is  governed  by  a  particular  viceroy,  who  keeps  a 
large  garrifon  in  a  fort  built  on  the  hanks  of  the  river 
Yang-tfe-kiang.  Its  fituation  is  delightful  ;  its  com- 
merce and  riches  render  it  very  confiderable ;  aixl  every 
thing  that  goes  from  the  fouthern  part  of  China  to 
Nan-king  muft  pafs  through  it.  All  the  country  be- 
longing to  it  is  level,  pltafant,  and  feitile.  It  has 
underlie  jurifdiftion  only  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs. 

NGOklA,  a  Chincfe  drug,  of  which  the  compo- 
fition  will  no  doubt  appear  as  fingular  as  the  numerous 
properties  ari;tihed  to  it.  In  the  province  Chang  tong, 
near  Ngo-hien,  a  city  of  the  tliird  clafs,  is  a  well, 
formed  by  nature,  which  is  reckoned  to  he  fcventy 
feet  in  depth,  and  which  has  a  communication,  as  the 
Chiaefe  fay,  v^fith  fome  fnbterranean  lake,  or  other 
large  refcivoir.  The  water  dia\vn  from  it  is  exceed- 
ingly clear,  and  much  heavier  than  common  ;  and  it  it 
be  mixed  with  muddy  WEter,  it  purifies  it,  and  ren- 
ders it  limpid,  by  precipitating  all  its  impurities  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vefTel.  This  water  is  employed  in  ma- 
king the  ngo-kia,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  kind  of 
olue  procured  from  the  fkin  of  a  black  afs. 

The  animal  is  killed  and  flayed,  and  the  Ikin  is  deep- 
ed for  five  days  in  water  drawn  from  this  well.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  it  is  taken  out  to  be  fcraped  and 
■cleaned  ;  it  is  afterwards  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  which 
are  boiled  over  a  flow  fire,  in  the  fame  kind  of  water, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  a  jelly,  which  is  ftrained,  while 
warm,  through  a  cloth,  to  free  it  from  all  the  grofs 
matter  which  could  not  be  melted.  When  this  glue 
is  cool,  and  has  acquired  a  confidence,  it  is  formed 
into  fquare  cakes,  upon  which  the  Chinefe  imprint  cha- 
rafters  and  coats  of  arms,  or  the  figns  of  their  (hops. 

This  well  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  China  ;  it 
is  always  fhut,  and  fealed  by  the  governor  of  the  place 
■with  his  own  feal,  until  the  cultomary  day  of  ma- 
king the  emperor's  glue.  This  operation  generally 
lafts  from  the  autumnal  harveft  till  the  month  of  March. 
During  that  time,  the  neighbouring  people  and  mer- 
chants treat  for  tlie  purthafe  of  the  glue  with  thofe 
■who  guard  the  well,  and  with  the  people  who  make 
it.  The  latter  manufafture  as  much  of  it  as  they 
can,  on  their  own  account,  with  this  difference, 
that  it  i?  not  fo  pure,  and  that  they  are  lefs  fcrupulous 
in  examining  whether  the  afs  be  fat,  or  of  a  very 
black  colour  :  however,  all  the  glue  made  here  is  as 
much  elleemed  at  Peking  as  that  which  the  mandarins 
who  are  on  th?  fpot  tranfmit  to  court  and  to  their 
friends. 

As  tliis  drug  is  in  the  greateft  rcqueft,  and  as  the 


quantity  of  it  made  at  Ngo-hien  is  not  fufficient  to  Niagara, 
fiipply  the  whole  empire,  there  are  not  wan::.ig  people  "~~v  "^ 
who  couuLErfeit  it  elfewhere,  and  who  nunufaCture 
a  fpurious  kind  from  the  Ikins  of  mules,  horfes,  and 
camels,  and  fometim.es  even  from  old  boots  :  it  is, 
however,  very  e.ily  to  dillinguiih  that  which  is  ge- 
nuine ;  it  has  neither  a  bad  fmell  nor  a  difjgrteable 
tide  when  applied  to  tlie  mouth  ;  it  is  brittle  an^l 
friable,  and  always  of  a  deep  black  colour,  fometimes 
inclining  to  red.  The  qualities  of  the  counterfeit 
kind  are  entirely  different ;  both  its  tafte  and  fmeli 
are  difagreeable,  and  it  Is  vifcous  and  flabby  e»en 
when  made  of  the  ikin  of  a  hog,  which  is  that  which 
imitates  the  true  kind  the  bell. 

The  Chinefe  attribute  a  great  number  of  virtues  t^ 
this  drug.  They  affure  us  that  it  dilTolves  phlegm,  fa- 
cilitates the  phy  and  clafticlty  of  the  lungs,  gives  a 
free  refplration  to  thofe  who  breathe  with  difficulty  ; 
that  It  comforts  the  breaft,  incirafes  the  blood,  Hops 
dyfcnterles,  provokes  urine,  and  ftrengthens  children  la 
the  womb.  Without  warranting  the  truth  of  all  thcfc 
properties,  it  appears,  at  lead,  certain,  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  miffionaries,  that  this  drug  is  ferviceable 
in  all  dilVafes  of  the  lungs.  It  is  taken  with  a  de- 
codion  of  iimples,  and  fometimes  in  powder,  but  very 
feldom. 

NIAGARA,  a  fort  of  North  America,  which  was 
taken  from  the  Ficnch  1759,  and  Hill  lemains  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  Britifh  government.  To  the  author  of 
the  American  Geography  this  feems  to  give  great 
offence  ;  probably  becaule  the  fort  in  a  manner  com- 
mands all  the  interior  parts  of  the  continent  ;  is  a  key 
to  the  north-weflern  territories  of  the  united  ftates  ; 
and  is  furrounded  by  Six  Njtions  of  Indians,  with  whom 
the  Englifh  have  been  long  in  alliance.  It  is  fituated 
on  a  fmall  peninfula  formed  by  the  river  Niagara  is  it 
flows  into  the  lake  Ontario.  About  fix  leagues  from 
the  fort  is  the  greateft  cataracl  in  the  world,  known  by 
the  nime  of  the  Waterfall  of  Niagara.  The  river  at 
this  fall  runs  from  SSE  to  NNW;  and  the  rock  of 
the  fall  croffes  it  not  in  a  right  line,  but  forms  a 
kind  of  figure  like  an  hollow  femicircle  or  horfe- 
Ihoe.  Above  the  fall,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  is  an 
ifland  about  800  or  1000  feet  long  ;  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  jull  at  the  perpendicular  edge  of  the  fall. 
On  both  iidcs  of  this  ifland  runs  all  the  water  that 
comes  from  the  lakes  of  Canada  ;  viz.  Lake  Superior, 
Lake  Mifchlgan,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake  Eric,  which 
have  fome  large  rivers  that  open  themfelves  into  them. 
Before  the  water  comes  to  this  ifland,  it  runs  but  flov/- 
ly  compared  with  its  motion  afterwards,  when  it  grows 
the  moll  rapid  in  the  world,  running  with  a  furprlfing 
fwiftnefs  before  it  comes  to  the  fall.  It  Is  perfedlly 
white,  and  in  many  places  is  thrown  high  up  into  the 
air.  The  water  that  runs  down  on  the  well  fide  ij 
more  rapid,  in  greater  abundance,  and  whiter,  than 
that  on  the  eafl  fide  ;  and  feems  almoll  to  outfly  an 
arrow  in  fwiftnefs.  When  you  are  at  the  fall,  and 
look  up  the  river,  you  may  fee  that  the  water  Is  every 
where  exceedingly  lleep,  almofl  like  the  fide  of  ait 
hill  ;  but  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  fall  Itfelf,  it 
is  impoffible  to  exprefs  the  amazement  it  occafions. 
The  height  of  it,  as  meafured  by  mathematical  Inflru- 
ments,  is  found  to  be  exaclly  137  feet ;  and  when  the 
water  is  come  to  the  bottom,  it  jumps  back  to  a  very 
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great  height  in  the  air.  The  noife  may  be  heard  at 
'the  diftance  of  4;  miles,  but  feldom  further;  nor 
can  it  be  heard  even  at  Fort  Niagara,  which  is  only- 
fix  leagues  diftant,  unlefs  Lake  Ontario  is  calm.  At 
that  fort  it  is  obferved,  that  when  they  hear  the  noife 
of  the  fall  more  loud  than  ordinary,  they  are  fure  that 
a  north-ead  wind  will  follow  ;  which  is  the  more  fur- 
prifin|r,  as  ths  fort  lies  fouth-wefl  from  the  fall.  At 
fome  times  the  fall  makes  a  much  grestcr  noife  than  at 
ochers  ;  and  this  is  held  for  an  infallible  fign  of  ap- 
proaching rain  or  other  bad  weather. 

From  the  place  where  the  water  falls  there  arifes 
abundance  of  vapour  like  very  thick  fmoke,  infomuch 
that  when  viewed  at  a  dillance  you  would  think  that 
the  Indians  had  fet  the  forells  on  tire.  Thefe  vapours 
rife  high  in  the  air  when  it  is  calm,  but  are  difperfed 
tiy  the  wind  when  it  blows  hard.  If  you  j;o  into  this 
vapour  or  fog,  or  if  the  wind  blows  it  on  you,  it  is  lo 
penetrating,  th:it  in  a  few  moments  you  will  lie  as  wet 
as  if  you  had  been  under  wattr.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  when  birds  come  Hying  into  this  fog  or  fmoke  of 
the  fall,  they  drop  dwwn  an  J  perifli  in  the  water  ;  either 
becaufe  their  wings  are  liecomc  wet,  or  that  the  noife 
of  the  fall  ailonilhes  them,  and  they  knoiv  not  where 
to  go  in  the  darknefs  :  but  others  think  that  felJom 
or  never  any  bird  peridus  there  in  that  manner  ;  be- 
caufe among  the  abundance  of  birds  found  dead' be- 
low the  fall,  there  are  no  other  forts  than  fuch  as 
live  and  fwim  frequently  in  the  water  ;  as  fv\'ans,  geefc, 
ducks,  water-hens,  teal,  and  the  like.  And  very 
often  great  flocks  of  them  are  feen  going  to  deftruc- 
tion  in  this  manner:  they  fwim  in  the  river  abov^  the 
fall,  and  fo  are  carried  down  lower  and  lower  by  the 
water  ;  and  as  water-fowl  commonly  take  great  delight 
in  being  carried  with  the  (Iream,  they  imiulge  them- 
fclvcs  in  eijoyinj  this  pleafure  fo  long,  til!  the  fivitt- 
nefs  of  the  water  becomes  fo  great,  that  it  is  no  longer 
jiolfible  for  them  to  rife,  but  they  are  driven  doA'n  the 
precipice  and  perifh.  They  are  oifetved,  when  they 
d.awnigh  the /all,  to  endeavour  with  all  their  might 
to  take  wing  and  leave  the  water  ;  but  they  cannot. 
In  the  months  of  September  and  Odober  fuch  abun- 
dant quantities  of  de>.d  water-fowl  are  found  eveiy 
morning  below  the  fall,  on  the  fliore,  that  the  garrifon 
of  the  fort  for  a  long  time  live  chiefl.y  upon  them. 
Btfides  the  fowl,  they  tind  alfo  feveral  forts  of  dead 
fifh,  alfo  deer,  bears,  and  other  animals  which  have 
tried  to  crofs  the  water  above  the  fall :  the  larger 
animals  are  generally  found  broken  to  pieces.  Jnft 
below,  a  little  way  from  the  fall,  the  water  is  not  ra- 
pid, but  goes  all  in  circles,  and  whirls  like  a  boiling 
pot  ;  which  however  does  not  hinder  the  Indians  go- 
ing upon  it  in  fmall  canoes  a-fiQiing;  but  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  lower,  the  other  fmaller  falls  begin.  When 
you  are  above  the  fall,  and  look  down,  your  head  be- 
gins to  turn  ;  even  fuch  as  hive  been  here  numberlefs 
times,  will  feldom  venture  to  look  down,  without  at  the 
fame  time  keeping  fall  hold  of  fome  tree  with  one- 
hand. 

It  was  formerly  thought  impofiible  for  any  body 
Jiving  to  come  at  the  ifland  that  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  fall  :  but  an  accident  that  happened  about  i;o 
years  ago  made  it  appear  otherwife.  The  hiftory 
is  this  :  Two  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  went  out 
from  Niagara  fort  to  hunt  upon  4a  iHand  that  is  in  the 


iniddle  of  the  river,  or  ftrait,  above  the  great  fall,  on  Niagara, 
which  there  ufed  to  be  abundance  of  deer.  They  took  i» 
fome  French  brandy  with  them  from  the  fort,  which 
they  tailed  feveral  times  as  they  were  going  over  the 
carrying-place  ;  and  when  they  were  in  their  canoe, 
they  took  now  and  then  a  dram,  and  fo  went  alono- 
up  the  ftrait  towards  the  ifland  where  they  propofed 
to  hunt ;  but  growing  fleepy,  they  hid  themfelvcs 
down  in  the  canoe,  wiiich  getting  loofe  drove  back 
with  the  ftream,  farther  artd  farther  down,  till  it  came 
nigh  that  ifland  that  is  in  the  middle  of  ths  fall.  Here 
one  of  them,  awakened  by  the  noife  of  the  fall,  cries 
out  to  the  other,  that  they  were  gone  :  Yet  they  tried 
if  poffible  to  fave  life.  This  ifland  was  nigheft,  and 
with  much  working  they  got  on  fliore  there.  At 
Irrll  they  were  glad  ;  but  when  they  had  conildered 
every  thing,  they  thougnt  themfelves  hardly  in  a  bet- 
ter ftate  than  if  they  had  gone  down  the  fall,  fmcc 
they  had  now  no  other  choice,  than  either  to  throiv 
themhlves  down  the  fame,  or  perilh  with  hunger. 
But  hard  neccflity  put  them  on  invention.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  ifland  the  rock  is  perpendicular,  and 
no  water  is  running  there.  The  ifland  has  plenty  of 
wood;  thty  went  to  work  then,  and  made  a  ladder 
or  fhrouds  of  the  bark  of  the  lind-tree  (which  is  very- 
lough  and  ilrong)  fo  long  till  tliey  coidd  with  it  reach 
the  water  below  ;  one  end  of  this  bark-ladder  they 
tied  fail  to  a  great  tree  that  grew  at  the  fide  of  the 
rock  above  the  fall,  and  let  the  other  end  down  to  the 
water.  So  they  went  down  along  their  new-invcntecl. 
Hairs,  and  when  they  came  to  the  bottom  in  the  mid- 
dle of  che  fall  they  relied  a  little  ;  and  as  the  water 
next  below  the  fall  is  not  rapid,  as  before-mention- 
ed, they  threw  themfelves  out  into  it,  thinking  to 
fwim  on  fliore.  We  have  faid  before,  that  one  part 
of  t!ie  fall  is  on  one  fide  of  the  ifland,  the  other  on, 
the  other  fide.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  waters  of  the 
two  cataracls  running  againil  each  other,  turn  back 
agaiail  the  rock  that  is  ju!t  under  the  ifland.  There- 
fore, hardly  had  the  Indians  begun  to  fwim,  before 
the  waves  of  the  eddy  threw  them  down  v/ith  violence 
againft  the  rock  from  whence  they  came.  They 
tried  it  feveral  times,  but  at  lall  grew  weary;  and  by 
being  often  thrown  againft  the  rock  they  were  much 
bruifed,  and  the  fliiu  torn  off  their  bodies  in  many  , 
places.  So  they  were  obliged  to  climb  up  flairs  again 
to  the  ifland,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  After  fome 
time  they  perceived  Indinns  on  the  ihare,  to  wdioin 
they  cried  out.  Thefe  faw  and  pitied  them,  but  gave 
them  little  hope  or  help  :  yet  they  made  ha'le  down 
to  the  fort,  and  told  the  commandant  where  two  of 
their  brothers  were.  He  perfuaded  them  to  try  all 
pofiible  means  of  relieving  the  two  poor  Indians;  and 
it  was  done  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  water  that  runs  on  the  eaft  fide  of  this  ifland  is 
fliallow,  efpecially  a  little  above  the  ifland  towards  the 
eaftern  fliore.  The  commandant  caufed  poles  to  be 
made  and  pointed  with  iron  ;  two  Indians  took  upon; 
them  to  walk  to  this  ifland  by  the  help  of  thefe  poles, 
to  fave  the  other  poor  creatures,  or  perifli  themfelvcs. 
They  took  leave  of  all  their  friends,  as  if  they  were  • 
going  to  death.  Each  had  two  fuch  poles  in  his 
hands,  to  fet  to  the  bottom  cf  the  ftream,  to  keep 
them  fteady  ;  and  in  this  mannsr  reached  the  ifland:  and 
having  given  poles  to  th;  two  poornegrocs there,  they 
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Nu^gara.    all  returned  fafely  to  the  main  land.    Thefe  two  Indians     him. 

•"■"v ■  (who  in  the  abovementioned  manner  were  firft  brought 

to  this  idand)  were  nine  days  on  the  ifland,  and  almod 
ready  to  ftarve  to  death.  Now  fince  the  road  to  this 
ifland  has  been  found,  the  Indians  go  there  often  to 
kill  deer,  which  have  tried  to  crofs  the  river  above 
the  fall,  and  are  driven  upon  it  by  the  ftream.  On 
the  well  fide  of  this  iiland  are  fome  fmall  islands  or 
locks,  of  no  confequence.  The  caft  fide  of  the  liver  Is 
almr.rt  perpendicular,  the  well  fi^e  more  floping.  In 
former  times,  a  part  of  the  rock  at  the  fall  which  is  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  hung  over  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  water  ^vhich  fell  perpendicularly  from  it 
left  a  vacancy  below,  fo  that  peo;ile  could  go  under 
•between  the  rock  and  the  water;  but  the  prominent 
part  fome  years  fince  broke  off  and  fell  down.  The 
breadth  of  the  fall,  as  it  runs  in  a  fcmicircle,  is  rec- 
koned to  be  about  300  feet.  The  ifiand  is  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  fall,  and  from  it  the  wStcr  on  each  fide 
is  almoft  the  fame  breadth  ;  the  breadth  of  the  iilsnd 
at  its  lower  end  is  about  100  feet.  Below  the  fall, 
in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  are  great  plenty  of  eds, 
-which  the  Indians  and  French  catch  with  their  hands 
without  any  other  means.  Every  day  when  the  fun 
fhines,  you  fee  here  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
•to  two  in  the  afternoon,  below  the  fall,  and  under 
70U,  where  you  ftand  at  the  fide  of  the  fall,  a  glo- 
rious  rainbow,  and  fometiraes  two,  one  within  the 
»  other.     The   more  vapours,   the  brighter  and  clearer 

is  the  rainboov.  When  the  wind  carries  the  vapours 
from  that  place,  the  rainbow  is  gone,  but  appe;irs 
again  as  foon  as  new  vapours  come.  From  the  fall 
to  the  landing  above  it,  where  the  canoes  from  Lake 
Erie  put  alliore  (or  from  the  fall  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  carrying-place),  is  lialf  a  mile.  Lower  the  ca- 
.noes  dare  not  come,  left  they  (hould  be  obliged  to 
try  the  fate  of  the  two  Indians,  and  perhaps  with 
lefs  fuccefs.  They  have  often  found  below  the  fall 
pieces  of  human  bodies,  perhaps  drunken  Indians, 
that  have  unhappily  come  down  to  the  fall.  The 
French  fay,  that  they  have  often  thrown  whole 
gieat  trees  into  the  water  above,  to  fee  them  tumble 
down  the  fall  :  they  went  down  «ith  furpriiing  fwift- 
nefs,  but  could  never  be  feen  afterwards  ;  whence  it 
was  thought  there  was  a  bottomlcfs  deep  or  abyis  jull 
under  the  fall.  The  rock  of  the  fall  conlifts  of  agrey 
limeftone. 

Having  mentioned  the  Six  Niit'ions  which  live  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niagara,  we  ftiall  here,  in  additiim  to 
what  we  have  faid  elfewhere  (fee  America,  n'^  J?.), 
fubjoin  a  few  particulars  relative  to  thole  nations, 
which,  as  they  fecm  not  to  be  well  uuderftood  even 
in  Ameiica,  are  probably  ftill  lefs  known  in  Europe. 
The  information  which  we  have  to  give  was  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  by  Mr 
lllchard  M'Caulland  furgcon  to  the  8th  regiment  of 
foot,  who,  writing  from  the  bell  authority,  informs 
us,  that  each  nation  is  divided  into  three  tribes,  of 
which  the  principal  are  called  the  turth-tnlr,  the  wolf- 
tribe,  and  the  benr-trile. 

Each  tribe  has  two,  three,  or  more  chiefs,  called 
fachcms  ;  and  this  dittinftion  is  always  hcicditary  in 
the  family,  but  defccnds  along  the  female  line  :  for 
inftance,  if  a  chief  dies,  one  of  his  fdler's  fons,  or  one 
t>f  his  own  brothers,  will  be   appointed   to  fuccced 
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Among  thefe  no  preference  is  given  to  proxi-  Niagara, 
mity  or  primogeniture  ;  but  the  fachem,  during  his  '—~~^f~- 
lifetime,  pitches  upon  one  whom  he  fuppofes  to  have 
more  abilities  than  the  reft  ;  and  in  this  choice  he 
frequently,  thongh  not  always,  confults  the  princi- 
pal men  of  the  tribe.  If  the  fuccelTor  happens  to  be 
a  child,  the  offices  of  the  poll  are. performed  by  fome 
of  his  friends  until  he  is  ot  fufScient  age  to  att  him- 
felf. 

Each  of  thefe  ports  of  fachem  has  a  name  which 
is  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  never  changes,  ;is  it  is 
always  adopted  by  the  fucceflor  ;  nor  does  the  order 
of  precedency  of  each  of  thefe  names  or  titles  ever 
vary.  Neverthelefs,  any  fachem,  by  abihties  and  afti- 
vity,  may  acquire  greater  power  and  influence  in  the 
nation  than  thofe  who  rank  before  him  in  point  of 
precedency  ;  but  this  is  merely  temporary,  and  dies 
with  him. 

Each  tribe  has  one  or  two  chief  warriors  ;  which 
dignity  is  alfo  hcieditary,  and  has  a  peculiar  name 
attached  to  It. 

Thefe  are  the  only  titles  of  .liftindtion  which  are 
fixed  and  permanent  in  the  nation  ;  for  although  any 
Indian  may  by  fuperior  talents,  either  as  a  counfeU 
lor  or  as  a  warrior,  acquire  influence  in  the  nation, 
yet  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  tranfmit  this  to  his  fa- 
mily. 

'Jhe  Indians  have  alfo  their  great  women  as  well 
p.s  their  great  r.:cn,  to  whofe  opinions  they  pay  great 
deference  ;  and  tins  diftintlion  is  alfo  hereditary  in  fa- 
milies. They  do  not  fit  in  council  with  the  fachems, 
but  have  fcparate  ones  of  their  own. — When  war  is 
declared,  the  fachems  and  great  women  generally  give 
up  the  management  of  public  affairs  into  the  hands 
of  the  warriors.  It  may  however  fo  happen,  that  a 
fachem  may  at  the  f:ime  time  he  alfo  a  chief  warrior. 

Friendlhips  feem  to  have  been  inftituted  with  a 
•view  towards  llrengthening  the  union  between  the  fe- 
veral  nations  of  the  confederacy  ;  and  hence  friends 
are  called  \\\c  fmeius  of  the  Six  Nations.  An  Indian 
has  therefore  generally  one  or  more  friends  in  each 
nation.  Befides  the  attachment  which  fubfilh  durin^r 
the  lifetime  of  the  two  friends,  whenever  one  of 
them  happens  to  be  killed,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
furvivor  to  replace  hirn,  by  prelcnting  to  his  fsmily 
either  a  fcalp,  a  prifoner,  or  a  belt  confilling  of  l(/me 
thoulands  of  wampum  ;  and  this  ceremony  is  per- 
formed by  every  friend  of  the  deceafed. 

Thepurpofe  and  foundation  of  war-parties,  therefore, 
is  in  general  to  procure  a  prifoner  or  fcalp  to  replace 
the  friend  or  relation  of  the  Indian  who  is  the  head 
of  the  party.  An  Indian  who  wilhes  to  replace  a 
friend  or  relation  prefents  a  belt  to  his  acquaintance; 
and  as  many  as  choofe  to  follow  him  accept  this  belt, 
and  become  his  party.  After  this,  it  is  of  no  con- 
fequence whether  he  gees  on  the  expedition  or  re- 
mains at  home  (as  it  often  happens  that  he  isa  child); 
he  is  iliU  confidered  as  the  head  of  the  party.  The 
belt  he  prefented  to  his  party  is  returned  fixed  to  the 
fcalp  or  prifoner,  and  pafles  along  with  them  to  the 
friends  of  the  perfon  he  replaces.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  a  war-party,  returning  with  more  fcalps  or  pri- 
foners  than  the  original  intention  of  the  party  re- 
quired, will  often  give  one  of  thefe  fupernumerary 
fcalps  or  prifoners  to  another  war-party  whom  they 
4  meet 
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mert  ^oitf^  out ;  upon  which  this  patty,  liavlng  fill- 
filled  the  purpofe  of  their  expedition,  will  ibmetimes 
return  without  going  to  war. 

NIC^A,  (arc.  geo^.),  the  metropolis  of  Bithy- 
nia  ;  fitnated  on  the  lake  Afcaniua,  in  a  large  and  fer- 
tile plain  ;  in  compafs  i6  ftadia  :  firft  btiilt  by  Anti- 
goncs,  the  fon  of  Philip,  and  thence  called  Jlntigo- 
ftea  ;  afterv^rds  completed  hy  Lyiimachus,  who  call- 
♦d  it  Alctea,  after  his  confort  the  daughter  of  Arti- 
pater.  According  to  Stephanus,  it  wa»  originally  a 
colony  of  the  Bottijei,  a  people  of  Thrace,  and  called 
Encore;  and  afterwards  called  MV^'a.  Now  AVcf  in 
*^*  ■"'"■  Afia  the  Lefs*.  Famous  for  the  fir(l;general  coun- 
cil.— A  fecond  Nicra,  (Diodorus  Siculus),  of  Cor- 
fica. — A  third,  of  the  Hither  India,  (Arrian);  fi- 
toated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Hydafpes,  oppofite 
to  Euciphale,  on  the  raft  fide.  —  A  fourth  Nicta, 
a  town  of  I^iguria,  at  the  Maritime  Alps,  on  the 
*aft  fide  of  the  river  Paulon  near  its  mouth,  which 
Ttin»  between  the  Varus  and  Nica:a,  (Mela).  A 
colony  of  the  Maffilians,  (Stephanus)  ;  the  laft  town 
of  Italy  to  the  weft.  No*'  Niz%a  or  Nice,  capital 
of  the  county  of  that  name,  on  the  Mediterranean. — 
A  fifth,  of  Lecris,  (Strabo)  ;  a  town  near  Thermo- 
pyls;  one  of  the  keys  of  that  pafs.  It  flood  on  the 
Sinus  Maliacus. 

NiCAISE  (Claude),  a  celebrated  antiquary  in  the 
17th  century,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  at  Di- 
jon, where  his  brother  was  proftor-gencral  of  the 
chamber  of  accounts.  Being  inclined  to  the  church, 
he  became  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  was  made  a  canon  in 
the  holy  chapel  at  Dijon  ;  but  devoted  himftlf  wholly 
to  the  ftudy  and  knowledge  ef  antique  monuments. 
Having  laid  a  proper  foundation  of  learning  at  home, 
he  refigned  his  canonry,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
tefide-l  many  years  ;  and  alter  his  return  to  France, 
he  held  a  cc-efpondence  with  almott  all  the  learned 
men  ia  Europe.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  man  of 
letters  who  had  fo  frequent  and  extenfive  a  commerce 
wfth  the  learned  men  of  his  time  as  the  Abbe  Ni- 
eatfe.  This  correfpondenie  took  up  a  preat  part 
cf  his  time,  and  hindered  him  from  enriching  the 
public  with  any  large  works  ;  but  the  letters 
■which  he  wrote  himfelf,  and  thofe  which  he  re- 
reived  from  others,  would  niate  a  fine  and  curious 
Cormvercium  Eptftoficum.  He  publifhed  a  Latin  difTerta- 
tionDe  A'ummo  Panthee;  An  Explication  of  an  Antique 
Monument  found  at  Guienne,  in  the  diocefe  of  Aach  ; 
■end  A  Difcourfe  upos  the  Furru  and  Figure  of  the 
Syrens,  which  made  a  forest  noiie.  In  this  tract, 
fcllowing  the  opinion  of  Hviet  bithop  of  Avranchej, 
he  undertook  to  prove,  that  they  were  in  reality  birds, 
and  not  filhes  or  fea-monfters.  He  tranflittd  into 
Fif nch,  from  the  Italian,  a  pices  of  Be llori,  containing 
a  defcription  of  the  piAurce  in  the  Vatican,  to  which 
he  ad(^ecl,  A  Differtalioc  upon  the  Schools  of  Athens 
end  Pimaffus,  tv;o  of  Raphael's  piclurea.  He  wrote 
alfo  a  fmall  traft  upon  the  ancient  mufic  ;  and  dicj 
while  he  was  labouring  to  prefcnt  the  public  with  the 
explanation  of  that  antique  infcription,  Miverxa  Jir- 
poi'itc,  which  was  found  in  the  village  of  Velley,  where 
he  died  in  Oftober  1701,  agtd  78. 

NICANDER  of  CoLOPHos,  a  celebrated  gtam- 
marian,  poet,  and  phyCcisii,  who  lived  about  the  locth 
Olympiad,    140   years  before  Ckrift,  in  the  reign  of 
Vol.  XI II.  Fart  1. 
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Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  who  overcame  the  Gallo-  NicanJr* 
Greeks.  He  lived  many  years  in  Etoha,  of  which 
country  he  wrote  a  hiftory.  He  wrote  alfo  many,, 
ether  works,  of  which  only  two  are  now  remaining. 
The  one  is  intitled  Theriacc,  defcribing  in  verfe  the 
accidents  attending  wounds  made  by  venomous  hearts, 
with  the  proper  remedies ;  the  oth«r  bearing  the  title 
of  AleKipharmaca,  wherein  he  treats  poetically  of 
poifons  and  their  antidotes:  This  Nicander  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Nicander  of  Thyatira. 

NICANDRA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  BiO- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafi 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  Baturel  method  ranking  under 
the  3Cth  order,  Contortie.  The  calyx  is  mono- 
phyllous  and  quadripartite^:  the  corolla  is  monope- 
talous,  tubulattd,  and  parted  into  lO  lacinim  :  tht 
fruit  is  an  oval  berry,  which  is  grooved  longitadinally, 
and  contains  many  fmall  angular  feeds.  Of  this  there 
is  only  one  fpecies,  the  amara,  a  native  of  Guiana. 
The  leaves  and  ftalks  are  bitter,  and  ufed  by  the  na- 
tives as  an  emetic  and  purge. 

NICARAGUA,  a  large  river  of  South  America, 
in  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  whofe  weftem  extremi- 
ty hes  within  five  miles  of  the  South  Sea.  it  is  full 
of  dreadful  catarafls,  and  falls  at  length  into  the 
North  Sea. 

NiCARAGi'A,  a  maritime  province  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Honduras, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  North  fea,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by 
Cofta  Rica,  and  on  the  iouth-weft  by  the  South  fea; 
being  400  miles  in  length  fromcaft  to  weft,  and  120 
in  hrtadth  from  north  to  foulh.  It  is  one  of  the  nioft 
fruitful  and  agreeable  provinces  in  Mexico,  and  is  well 
watered  with  lakes  .ind  rivers.  The  air  is  wholefome 
and  temperate  ;  and  the  country  produces  plenty  of 
fugar,  cochineal,  and  fine  chocolate.  One  of  the  lakes 
is  20O  miles  in  cir-umfcrence,  has  an  ifland  in  the 
middle,  and,  as  foine  fay,  has  a  tide.  Leon  de  Nica- 
ragua is  the  capital  town. 

NIC  ARIA,  an  ifland  of  the  Arcliipdago,  between 
Samns  and  Tine,  about  50  miles  in  circumference.  A 
chain  of  high  mountains  runs  through  tlie  middle,  co- 
vered with  wood,  and  fupplies  the  country  with  fpricgs. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  poor,  and  of  the  Greek 
communion  ;  however,  they  have  a  little  wheat,  and 
a  good  deal  of  barley,  figs,  honey,  and  wax. 

NICASTRO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naplfs,  and  in  the  Farther  Calabria  ; 
]6  railcs  fouth  of  Cof;nza.  E.  Long.  15.  59.  N. 
Lat.  39.  is- 

NICE,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  confiJerable 
town  on  the  coiifines  at  Frjncc  and  Ita'y,  and  capital 
of  a  county  of  tiie  fame  name,  with  a  ftrong  citadel, 
a  biihop's  fee,  and  a  fenate,  which  is  a  kind  ^i  a  de- 
mocracy. It  has  been  feveral  times  takes  by  the 
French,  and  kft  of  all  in  1744,  but  rcftortd  af- 
ter the  treaty  of  ."Vix-la-Chapeile.  It  is  very  agree- 
ably ijtuated,  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Var.  S3  miles  S.  by  VV.  of  Turin,  and  S5  eaft  of  Ai.'i. 
E.  Long.  6.  22.  N.  Lst.  43  42. 

Ni'JE,  a  comity  and  province  in  the  dominions  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  inhabitants  fupply  Genoa- 
with  a  grest  deal  of  timber  for  building  ihips ;  and 
carry  on  a  great  trade  in  linen-cloth,  paper,  oil,  wine, 
and  honey. — ••  Althcugh  the  county  of  Nice  be  on 
G  ihia 
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this  fide  of  the  mountains,  geographers  have  always 
confidered  it  as  a  province  of  Italy,  fince  they  have 
given  to  this  heautiful  part  of  Italy  the  river  Vard 
for  a  weftcrn  limit,  which  is  alfo  the  boundary-ot  the 
county,  and  flows  into  the  fea  at  a  league  diftance 
from  the  capital.  This  province  is  partly  covered 
by  the  maritime  Alps  ;  and  is  bordered  on  the  eail  hy 
Piedmont,  and  the  ftates  of  Genoa;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  Vard  ;  and 
on  the  north  by  Dauphiny.  Its  length  is  about  20 
leagues  of  the  country,  which  make  about  36  Eng- 
lirti  miles ;  its  breadth  is  lo  leagues  ;  and  its  popu- 
lation is  about  I  20,000  fouls. 

"  The  city  of  Nice  is  the  capital,  and  the  feat 
of  the  fenate,  the  bilhopric,  and  government.  It 
has  become,  within  thefe  few  years,  a  delightful  abode, 
by  the  number  of  ftrangers  who  affcmble  there  in  the 
winter,  either  to  re-eftabli(h  their  health,  or  to  en- 
joy the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  where  an  unceafing  verdure  prefents  eternal 
fpring. 

"  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  fea-(hore,  and  is  back- 
ed by  a  rock  entirely  infulated,  on  which  was  for- 
merly a  caiHe,  much  eileemcd  for  its  pofition  ;  but 
it  was  deftroyed  in  the  year  1706  by  Marechal  Ber- 
wick, the  garrifon  being  too  thin  to  defend  the  ex- 
tent of  the  works.  There  is  a  diflinftion  between 
the  old  and  the  new  town  ;  this  lall  is  regular,  the 
houfes  ai-e  well  built,  and  the  llreets  are  wide.  Its 
pofition  is  by  the  fide  of  the  fea,  and  it  is  terminated, 
on  one  fide,  by  a  charming  terrace,  which  ferves  for 
a  promenade. 

"  Any  perfon  may  live  peaceably  in  this  province, 
without  fear  of  being  troubled  on  points  of  faith, 
provided  he  conduft  himfelf  with  decorum.  The 
town  has  three  fuburbs.  i  ft,  That  of  St  John,  which 
condufts  to  Cimier,  about  three  leagues  north  from 
Nice,  &c.  The  promenades  this  way  are  very  de- 
lightful, and  may  be  enjoyed  in  a  carriage.  2d,  That 
of  the  Poudricve.  3d,  That  of  the  Croix  cle  Marlre, 
or  Marble  Crofs.  This  fuburb  is  new ;  and  the  Eng- 
lifh  almoft  all  lodge  in  it,  being  very  near  the  town. 
The  houfes  are  commodious,  facing  on  one  fide  the 
great  road  which  leads  to  Fiance,  and  on  the  other 
a  fine  garden,  with  a  profpeft  of  the  fea.  All  the 
houfes' are  feparatc  from  each  other:  the  company 
hire  them  for  the  feafon,  t.  e.  from  Oftober  till  Jvlay. 
Apartments  may  be  had  from  15  to  250  louis.  The 
proprietors  commonly  furnifh  linen,  plate,  &e.  There 
are  alfo  in  the  town  very  large  and  commodious 
houfes;  as  well  as  the  new  road,  which  is  opened  from 
the  town  to  the  port,  by  cutting  that  pan  of  the 
lock  which  Inclined  toward  the  fea.  The  fituatlon  is 
delightful,  and  warmeft  in  winter,  being  entirely  co- 
vered from  the  north  wind,  and  quite  open  to  the 
fouth. 

"  The  company  is  brilliant  at  Nice,  and  the 
aninfcments  of  the  carnival  are,  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  the  town,  as  lively  as  in  any  of  the  great  ones 
in  France.  There  Is  always  an  Italian  opera,  a  con- 
cert, and  mafl<ed  ball,  alternately  ;  and  the  company 
play  rather  high. 

"  It  is  impoflible  to  find  a  happier  climate  than 
Nice,  both  for  fummer  and  winter.  Reaumur's  ther- 
mometer, in  i-ySi,  never  fell  more  than  three  degrees 
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below  the  freezing  point,  and  that  only  for  two  daysj 
while  at  Geneva  it  fell  ten  :  and  in  the  courfe  of  the 
winter  of  1785  it  fell  only  two  degrees  ;  while  at  Ge- 
neva it  fell  15.  The  month  of  May  is  rarely  fo  fine  in 
France  as  February  at  Nice.  The  fummer  is  not  fo  hot 
a^  might  be  expefted.  The  thermometer  never  rifes  more 
than  24  degrees  above  temperate  in  the  (hade ;  and  there 
is  always  an  agreeable  fca-breeze  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  fun-fet,  when  the  land-breeze  comes  on. 
There  are  three  chains  of  graduated  mountains,  the 
laft  of  which  confound  their  fummits  with  the  Alps  ; 
and  to  this  triple  rampart  is  owing  the  mild  tempera- 
ture fo  fenfibly  different  from  the  neighbouring  parts. 

"  The  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  as  rich  as  can 
be  defired.  There  are  alternately  rows  of  corn  and 
beans,  feparated  by  vines  attached  to  different  fruitr 
trees,  the  almond  and  the  fig  ;  fo  that  the  earth  be- 
ing inceffantly  cultivated,  and  covered  with  trees, 
olive,  orange,  cedar,  pomegranate,  laurel,  and  myrtle, 
caufes  the  conftant  appearance  of  fpring,  and  forms 
a  fine  contraft  with  the  fummits  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
back-ground,  covered  with  fnow." 

Nice,  an  ancient  town  of  Alia,  in  Natolia,  now 
called  Ifn'ich,  with  a  Greek  archblfhop's  fee.-  It  is  fa- 
mous for  the  general  council  aflembled  here  in  325, 
which  endeavoured  to  fupprefs  the  doftrines  of  Arius. 
It  was  formerly  a  large,  populous,  and  well-built  place, 
and  even  now  is  not  inconfiderable.     See  Isnic. 

NicENE  Creed,  was  compofcd  and  eftabllfhed,  as  a 
proper  fummary  of  the  Chrlllian  faith,  by  the  coun- 
cil at  Nice  in  325,  againft  the  Arians. — It  is  alfa 
called  the  Conflant'inopalitan  creed,  becaufe  it  was  coP'. 
firmed,  witli  fome  few  alterations,  by  the  council  of 
Conftantinople  in  381.     See  Creed. 

NICEPHORUS  (Grcgoras),  a  Greek  hiftorian, 
wa»  born  about  the  clofc  of  the  13th  century,  and 
flourilhed  in  the  14th,  under  the  empevors  Androni- 
cus,  John  Palaeologus,  and  John  Cantacuzenus.  He 
was  a  great  favourite  of  the  elder  AndronIcus>  who 
made  him  librarian  of  the  church  of  Conftantinople, 
and  fent  him  ambaftador  to  the  prince  of  Servia.  He 
accompanied  this  emperor  in  his  misfortunes,  and  afr 
fifted  at  his  death  ;  after  which  he  repaired  to  the 
court  of  the  young^er  Andronicus,  where  he  feem:;  to 
have  been  well  received  ;  and  it  Is  certahi  that,  by  his 
influence  over  the  Greeks,  that  church  was  prevailed 
on  to  refafc  entering  into  any  conference  with  the  le-. 
gates  of  pope  John  XXII.  But  in  the  difpute  which 
arofe  between  Bavlaam  and  Palamos,  taking  the  part 
of  the  former,  he  maintained  it  zealoufly  in  the  coun- 
cil that  was  held  .-.t  Conftantinople  in  1351,  for  which 
he  was  caft  into  prifon,  and  continued  there  till  the  re.i 
turn  of  John  Palaeologus,  who  relcafed  him ;  after 
which  he  lield  a  difpatation  with  Palamos,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  that  emperor.  He  compiled  a  hiftory,  which, 
in  II  books  contains  all  that  paffed  from  1204,  whc!» 
Conftantinople  wr.s  taken  by  the  Freucli,  to  the  death. 
of  Andronicus  Pal^ologus  the  younger,  in  1341. — • 
The  beft  edition  of  this  work. is  that  of  the  Louvre» 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1702. 

NicEPHORUs  (Calillus),  a  Greek  hiftorian,  who 
flourilhed  in  the  14th  ceinury  under  the  emperor  Ai;-, 
droflicus  Palxologus  the  elder,  wrote  an  ecclefiaftlcal 
hiftory  in  23  books ;  I  8  of  which  are  ftill  extant,  con-, 
taining  the  tranfaitions  of  the  church  from  the  birth  of 
c  '  Chriil 
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Cbrift  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Phocas  ia  610. 
We  have  nothing  elfe  but  the  arguments  of  the  other 
.  live  books  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
the  emptror  Herach'ns  to  the  end  of  that  of  Leo  the 
philofopher,  who  died  in  the  year  911.  Nicephorus 
dedicated  his  hiilory  to  Andronicus  Palxologus  the 
elder.  It  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  John  Langius; 
and  has  gone  through  fcveral  editions,  the  bed  of  which 
is  that  ot   Paris,  in  16^0. 

Nicephorus  (Blcmmidas),  a  pried  and  monk  of 
Mount  Athos,  fluurifhed  in  tlie  13th  century.  He 
rcfufed  the  patriarchate  of  Conftantinople,  being  fa- 
vourable to  the  Latin  church,  and  more  inclined  to 
peace  than  any  of  the  Greeks  of  his  time.  In  this 
fpirit  he  compofed  two  treatifcs  concerning  The  Pro- 
cejfion  of  the  Holy  Ghofi ;  one  addreffed  to  James  patri  ■ 
arch  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  other  to  the  emperor  Theo- 
dore Lafcaris.  In  both  thefe  he  refutes  thofe  who 
maintain,  that  one  cannot  fay  the  Holy  Ghoft  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Thefe  two  trads 
are  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Allatius,  who  has 
alfo  given  us  a  letter  written  by  Blemmidas  on  his  ex- 
pelling from  the  church  of  her  convent  Marchefinos, 
miftrefs  of  the  emperor  John  Ducas.  There  are  feve- 
ral  other  pieces  of  our  author  in  the  Vatican  library. 
NICE  HON  (John  Francis),  was  born  at  Paris  in 
161 3.  Having  finifhed  his  academical  Itudies,  with  a 
fuccefs  which  raifed  the  greateft  hopes  of  him,  he  en- 
tered into  the  order  of  the  Minims,  and  took  the  ha- 
bit in  i6;52  ;  whereupon,  as  is  ufual,  he  changed  the 
name  given  him  nt  his  baptifni  for  that  of  Francis,  the 
name  of  his  paternal  uncle,  who  was  alfo  a  Minim,  or 
Francifcan.  The  inclination  and  tafte  which  he  had 
for  ipathematics  appeared  early.  He  began  to  apply 
himfclf  to  that  fcience  in  his  philofophical  Itudies,  and 
devoted  thereto  all  the  time  he  could  fpare  from  his 
other  employments,  after  he  had  completed  his  ftudies 
in  theology.  All  the  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
however,  did  not  equally  engage  his  attention  ;  he 
confined  himfelt  particularly  to  optics,  and  only  learn- 
ed of  the  red  as  much  as  was  neceffary  for  rendering 
him  perfedt  in  this.  There  remain  llill,  in  fevenil 
houfes  wherein  he  dwelt,  efpecially  at  Paris,  fome  ex- 
cellent pcrfonviances,  which  difcover  his  flcill  in  this 
way,  and  which  make  us  regret  that  a  longer  life  did 
not  fuffer  him  to  carry  it  to  that  perfeftion  which  he 
defired  ;  fince  one  cannot  help  being  furprifed  that  he 
proceeded  fo  far  as  he  did,  in  the  midll  of  thofe  occupa- 
tions and  travels  by  which  he  was  forced  from  it,  duiing 
the  Ihort  fpace  of  time  which  he  lived.  He  hath  himfelf 
obferved,  in  the  preface  to  his  Thaumaturgus Opticus,lhat 
he  went  twice  to  Rome;  and  that,  on  his  return  home, 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  theology.  He  v/as  after- 
wards chofen  to  accompany  father  Francis  de  la  Noue, 
vicar-^ncral  of  the  order,  iu  his  vihtation  of  the  con- 
vents throughout  all  France.  But  the  eagernefs  of 
liis  paflion  for  lludy  put  him  upon  making  the  beft  of 
all  the  moments  he  had  to  fpare  for  books  ;  and  that 
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wife  oeconomy  furnifned  him  with  as  milch  as  fatisfied    Niceron. 

him.      Being  taken  iick  at  Aix   in  Piovence,   he  died  """^ 

there  Sept.  2Z.  1646,  aged  33.  He  was  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Des  Cartes.  A  lill  of  his  writings 
is  inferted  below  (4). 

NiCERON  (John  Peter),  fo  much  celebrsted  on  ac- 
count of  his  jVIemotrs  of  Alert  illnjlrious  in  the  Republic 
of  Letters,  was  born  at  Paris  March  11.  1685.  He 
v/as  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  who  were  in  very 
high  repute  about  1540.  He  ilujied  with  fuccefs  in 
t!ie  Mazarine  college  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  the 
college  Du  Pleffis.  In  a  fhort  time,  refolving  to  for- 
fake    the  world,  he  confulted  one  of  his  uncles,    who  • 

belonged  to  the  order  of  ijernabite  Jefuits.  This  uncle 
examined  him  ;  and,  not  diffident  of  his  eleftion,  in- 
troduced him  as  a  probationer  to  that  fociety  at  Paris. 
He  was  received  there  in  1702,  took  the  habit  ia 
1703,  and  made  his  vows  in  1704,  at  the  age  of  19. 

After  he  had  profefTed  himfelf,  he  was  fent  to  Mont- 
arges,  to  go  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  and  theo- 
logy ;  thence  he  went  to  Loches  in  Touraine  to  teach 
thofe  fciences.  He  received  the  pricfthood  at  Poitiers 
in  1 70S.  As  he  was  not  arrived  at  the  age  to  aflfume 
this  order,  a  difpenlation,  which  his  uncommon  piety 
had  meritecjwas  obtained  in  his  favour.  The  college 
of  Montarges  having  recalled  him,  he  was  their  pro- 
feflbr  of  rhetoric  two  years,  and  of  philofophy  four. 
In  fpite  of  all  thefe  avocations,  he  was  humanely 
attentive  to  every  call  and  work  of  chanty,  and 
to  the  inltruttion  of  his  fellow-creatures,  many  of 
whom  heard  him  deliver  out  fit  rules  of  condudl  for 
them,  not  only  from  the  pulpits  of  moil  of  the  churches 
within  the  province,  but  even  from  thofe  of  Paris. — 
In  1716,  his  fuperiors  invited  him  to  that  city,  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  following,  with  the 
more  convenience,  thofe  lludics  for  which  he  always 
had  exprclTed  the  greateft  inclination.  He  not  only 
underftood  the  ancient  but  the  modern  languages  ;  a 
circumllance  of  infinite  advantage  in  the  compofition 
of  thofe  works  which  he  has  given  to  the  public,  and 
which  he  carried  on  with  great  affiduity  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  happened,  alter  a  (hort  illnefs,  July  8, 
1738,  at  the  age  of  53.  His  works  are,  l.  Le  grand 
Febrfuge;  or,  a  Dlfleitation  to  prove,  that  common  wa- 
ter is  the  bell  remedy  in  fevers,  and  even  in  the  plague; 
tranflated  from  the  Englilh  of  John  Hancock  niini- 
Iter  of  St  Margaret's,  London,  in  i2mo.  This  little 
treatife  made  its  appearance,  amongll  other  pieces  re- 
lating to  this  fubjeet,  in  1720  ;  and  was  attended  with 
a  fuccefs  which  carried  it  through  three  editions ;  the 
laft  came  out  in  1733,  in  2  vols.  i2mo,  intitled,  A 
Treatife  on  Common  IVater  ;  Paris,  printed  by  Cavelier. 

2.  The  Voyages  of  'John  Uwuington  to  Sural,  and  diver: 
parts  of  Afta  and  Africa,  containing  the  hlllory  of  the. 
revolution  in  the  kingdom  of  Gokonda,  and  fome  ob- 
fervatioDS  upon  filk-worms  ;  Paris  1725,  2  vols.  i2mo. 

3.  The  Converfion  of  England  to  Chrijttanity,  compared 
•uiilh  its  pretended  Rejvrmation,  a  work  tranflated  from 
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(a)  Thefe  are,  1.  L'  Interpretation  des  ch]ffres,  ou  regies  pour  bien  entendre  i^  CKplijuer  fasilement  toutes  fortes  det 
chi/fres  Jimplei,  &c.  2.  La  perfpeQii'e  curieife,  ou  magie  artifcielle  des  ejfets  merveilleux  de  I'optique,  catopriqu^  lif  diop-. 
trique.  This  is  only  an  elfay  to  the  following  work  :  3.  Thaumaturgus  opticus  ;  /i-ve,  Admiranda  optices,  catopri- 
ces,  I2'  dioplrices,  pan  prima,  &c.     He  intended  to  add  two  other  parts,  but  was  prevented  by  death. 
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tie  Englilh;  Paris  1729,  8vo.  4.  Tie  N'afura/  ffijlctry 
of  tie  Earth,  tranflateJ  from  the  Englift  of  Mr  Wood- 
ward, by  Monf.  Nogues,  doftor  in  phyfic  ;  with  an 
anlwer  to  the  ohjeftions  of  Dr  Carmerarius  ;  contain- 
ing alfo  feveral  letters  written  on  the  fame  fiibjeCt,  and 
a  methodical  diilribution  of  foflila,  trarulated  from  the 
Englifli  by  Niceron  ;  Paris  173  J,  4to.  5.  Memoirs  of 
Men  ilhtjlr'ious  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  with  A.  critical 
account  of  their  works  ;  Paris,  i2mo.  The  firit  vo- 
lume of  this  great  work  appeared  in  1727  ;  the  others 
were  given  to  tlie  public  in  fuccefiion,  as  far  as  the 
39th,  which  appeared  in  1738.  The  40th  volume  was 
publifhed  after  the  death  of  the  author,  in  1739. 

NICETAS  (David),  a  Greek  hiftorian,  a  mti\'e,  a^ 
fome  relate,  of  Paphlagonia,  who  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  9th  century.  He  wrote  The  Life  of  St  Igna- 
tius, pitriarch  of  Conftantinople,  which  was  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  Frederic  Mutius,  bifliop  of  Termoli  : 
he  compofed  alfo  feveral  partegyrics  in  honour  of  the 
apoftles  and  other  faints,  which  are  inferted  in  the  lall 
continuation  of  the  Bii/iolheca  Palrum  by  Combefis. 
•  NrcETAS  (furnamed  Serron),  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Conftantinople,  cotemporary  with  Theo- 
phylaft  in  the  t  ith  century,  and  afterwards  bifliop  of 
Heraclea,  wrote  a  Catena  upon  the  boot  of  Job,  com- 
piled from  paflages  of  fevLtal  of  the  fathers,  which 
was  printed  at  London  in  folio,  1637.  We  have  al- 
fo, by  the  fame  writer,  feveral  ctilenx  upon  the  Pfalms 
and  Canticles,  Bafil  1552  ;  together  with  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

NicETAs  ( Arhominates),  a  Greek  hiftorian  of 
the  13th  century,  called  Coniates,  as  being  born  at 
Chone,  or  Co'ofFus,  in  Phrygia.  He  was  employed 
in  feveral  confiderable  affairs  at  the  court  of  Conftanti- 
r:ople  ;  and  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1204,  he  withdrew,  with  a  young  girl  taken  from 
the  enemy,  to  Nice  in  Bithynia,  where  he  married  his 
captive,  and  died  In  1206.  He  wrote  a  Hiftory,  or 
Annals,  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus  in  the 
year  1 1 1 8,  to  that  of  Badouin  in  l  205  ;  ef  which  work 
we  have  a  Latin  trauilation  by  Jerome  Wolfius,  printed 
at  Bafil  in  1557  ;  and  it  has  been  inferted  in  the  body 
ot  the  Byzantine  Hillorlans,  printed  in  France  at  the 
Louvre. 

NICHE,  In  architefture,  a  hollow  funk  into  a  wall, 
for  the  commodious  and  agreeable  placing  of  a  ftatue. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  nechia,  "  fca-(hell  ;' 
in  regard  the  ftatue  is  here  inclofed  in  a  fhell,  or  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  fhell  wherewith  the  tops  of 
fome  of  them  are  adorned. 

NICHOLS  (William),  fon  of  John  Nichols  of 
Doningjton,  in  Bucks,  was  born  in  1664.  At  what 
fchool  he  was  educated  wc  have  not  been  informed  ; 
but  la  1679  he  became  a  commoner  of  Magdalene 
Hall,  Oxford,  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Wad- 
ham  College,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
Nov.  27.  1683. — In  Oaober  1684,  he  was  admitted 
probationer-feilow  of  Merton  Cellege.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  1 688  he  took  his  mafter's  degree;  and 
and  about  the  fame  time  being  admitted  into  orders,  he 
became  chaplain  to  Ralph  earl  of  Montague,  and  was 
in  September  1791  preferred  to  the  redory  of  Selfey; 
near  Chichefter,  in  Sull'ex.  He  was  admitted  B.  D. 
July  2.  1692  ;  and  D.  D.  Nov.  29.  1695.  Though 
his  time  was  whcliy  devoted  to  piety  and  Itudy,  and 
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though  he  publllhed,  in  Latin  and  in  Englifli,  no  NtchoTft). 
fewer  than  1 9  works  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  and  '»■"■' 
the  dodlrines  and  werfhip  of  the  church  of  England, 
he  was  fo  totally  overlooked,  even  by  thofe  who  pro- 
feffed  to  be  patrons  of  orthodoxy,  that  towards  the 
clofe  of  his  life  we  find  him  complaining  to  Robert 
Ci-.rl  of  O.xford,  that  he  was  forced  on  the  drudgery 
of  being  editor  of  Mr  Seldon's  books  for  a  little 
money  to  buy  other  books,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
his  liturgical  labours.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  17 12.  Of  his  numerous  publications,  thofe, 
which  are  moil  generally  known  are,  A  Conference  with 
a  Theijt,  in  five  psrts,  and  A  Comment  on  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Adminifrotion  of  the  Sacraments,  Sec. 
A  volume  of  letters  in  Latin  between  him  and  Jobloii- 
flci,  Oltervald,  and  Wetftein,  &c.  was  prefented,  Oc- 
tober 28.  1712,  by  his  widow  to  the  archbiihop  06 
Cauterbiuy  ;  and  they  are  now  preferved  among  the 
valuable  MSS.  at  Lambeth,  n^  676. 

NICHOLLS  (Dr  Frank),  was  born  in  London  in 
the  year  1699.  His  father  was  a  barriller  at  hw ; 
and  both  his  parents  were  of  good  families  in  Corn- 
wall. After  receiving  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation at  a  private  fchool  in  the  country,  where  his 
docility  and  fwcetnefs  of  temper  endeared  him  equally 
to  his  mafter  and  his  fchool-fcilows,  Frank  was  in  a 
few  years  removed  to  Weftminfter,  and  from  thence 
to  0.>;ford,  where  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  (or 
fojourner)  of  Exeter  college,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr 
John  Haviland,  on  March  4th  1714.  There  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  diligently  to  ail  the  ufual  academical' 
itudles,  but  particularly  to  natural  philofophy  and  po- 
lite literature,  of  which  the  fruits  were  molt  confpi- 
cuous  in  his  fubfequent  ledlures  on  phyliology.  Af- 
ter reading  a  few  books  on  anatomy,  in  order  to  per- 
fetl  himfelf  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  animal  parts 
then  adopted,  he  engage*!  in  difleftions,  and  then  de- 
voted himlclf  to  the  Itudy  of  nature,  perfedtly  free  and 
unbiaffed  by  the  opinions  of  others. 

On  his  being  chofen  reader  of  anatomy  in  that  uni- 
verlity,  he  employed  his  utmoll  attention  to  elevate 
and  illuftrate  a  fcience  which  had  there  been  long  de- 
preffed  and  neglefted ;  and  by  quitting  the  beaten 
track  of  former  left urers,  and  minutely  inveftigating 
the  texture  of  every  bowel,  the  nature  and  order  of 
every  velTel,  &c.  he  gained  a  high  and  a  juft  reputa- 
tion. He  did  not  then  refide  at  Oxford  ;  but,  when 
he  had  finlfhed  his  leisures,  uled  to  repair  to  London, 
the  place  of  his  abode,  where  he  had  determined  to 
fettle.  He  had  once  an  intention  of  fixing  in  Corn- 
wall,  and  for  a  fhort  time  pradlifed  there  with  great 
reputation  ;  but  being  foon  tired  of  the  fatigues  at- 
tendant on  that  profeliion  in  the  country,  he  returned 
to  London,  bringing  back  with  him  a  great  inlight, 
acquired  by  diligent  obfervation,  into  the  nature  of  the 
miliary  fever,  which  was  attended  with  the  moft  fa- 
lutary  (ffefts  in  his  fubfequent  practice  at  London. 

About  this  time  he  refolved  to  viiit  the  continent, 
partly  with  a  view  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  men, 
manners,  and  languages  ;  but  chiefly  to  acquaint  him- 
felf with  the  opinions  of  foreign  naturaliits  on  his  fa- 
vourite ftudy.  At  Paris,  by  conveifing  freely  with 
the  learned,  he  foon  recommended  himfelf  to  their  no- 
tice and  efteem.  Winflow's  was  the  only  good  fyftem 
of  phyliology  at  that  time  known  in  Fraaoe,  and  Mor- 
6  gagnl'a 


NiefcoIIr.  pagni's  and  Santorioi's  of  Venice  in  Italy,  which  DrNi- 
'■"■"v-"-'  cholls  likewife  foon  after  viiited.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  repeated  his  phyfiological  leiftures  in  London, 
which  were  much  frequented,  not  only  by  lliulents 
from  both  the  univerfities,  but  alfo  Iiy  many  furgeons, 
apothecaries,  and  others.  Soon  after,  his  ne^v  and 
fuccefiful  treatment  of  the  miliary  fever,  then  very 
prevalent  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  England,  added 
much  to  his  reputation.  In  1725,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society,  iic  i<ave  hi?  opinion  on  the  nature 
of  aneurifiv!,  in  which  he  difT^nted  from  Dr  Freind  iu 
his  Hiftory  cf  Phyfic. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1728,  hewaschofen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  afterwards 
communicated  the  defcription  of  an  uncommon  difor- 
der  (pullifhed  in  the  I'ranfacflions),  viz.  a  polypus, 
refembling  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  vein  (for  vi'hich 
Tulpius  has  ilrangely  miflaken  it), coughed  up  by  an 
afthmatic  perfon.  He  alfo  made  obfervations  (in  the 
fame  volume  of  the  Tranfaftions)  on  a  creatife,  by  M. 
Helvetius  of  Paris,  on  tht*  Lungs.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1729,  he  took  the  degree  of  doAor  of 
phyfic  at  Oxford.  At  his  return  to'  London,  he 
underwent  an  examination  by  the  prefident  and  cen- 
fors  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  previous  to  his  being 
admitted  a  candidate,  which  every  praftitioner  mult  be 
a  year  before  he  can  apply  to  be  chofen  a  fellow.  I)r 
NichoUs  was  chofen  into  the  college  on  June  26. 
1732  ;  and  two  years  after,  being  chofen  Gulllonian 
reader  of  Pathology,  he  made  the  flrufture  of  the 
heart,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  fubjeft  of 
his  ledlures.  Jn  1736,  at  the  requeft  of  the  prefident, 
he  again  read  the  Gulftonian  lefture  ;  taking  for  his 
fubjed  thofe  parts  of  the  human  body  which  ferve  for 
the  fecretion  and  difcharge  of  the  urine  ;  and  the 
caufes,  fymptoms,  and  cure,  of  the  difeafes  occafioned 
\>y  the  ftone.  In  1739,  ^^  delivered  the  anniverfary 
Harveian  oration.  In  1743,  he  married  Elizabeth, 
youngefl  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Mead,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children,  two  of  whom  died  young. 
Two  fons  and  a  daughter  furvived  him.  In  1748,  Dr 
Nicholls  undertook  the  office  of  chirurgical  ledlurer, 
beginning  with  a  learned  and  elegant  diflertation  on 
the  Anima  Mcdica.  About  this  time,  on  the  death  of 
Dr  John  Cuningham,  one  of  the  elects  of  the  college, 
Dr  Abraham  Hall  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him,  in  pre- 
ference to  our  author,  who  was  his  fenior,  without 
any  apparent  reafon.  With  a  juft  refentment,  he  im- 
mediately refigncd  the  office  of  chirurgical  lefturer, 
and  never  afterwards  attended  the  meetings  of  the  fel- 
lows, except  when  bufinefs  of  the  utmoft  importance 
was  in  agitation. 

In  1 75 1,  he  took  fome  revenge  in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  intitled  "  The  Petition  of  the  Unborn  Babes 
to  the  Cenfors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  of 
London;"  in  which  Dr  Nefhit  (Pocu!),  Dr  M.iule 
{Mau/m],  Dr  Barrowby  [Barebom],  principally,  and 
Sir  William  Brown,  Sir  Edward  Hulfe,  and  the  Scots 
incidentally,  are  the  objefts  of  his  fatire. 

In  1753,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sioane,  Bart, 
in  his  94th  year,  Dr  Nicholls  was  appointed  to  fuc- 
ceed him  aa  one  of  the  king's  phyficians,  and  held  that 
office  till  the  death  of  his  royal  mafter  in  1760,  when 
thi»  moil  fltilful  pliyficiaa  was  fi'perfedcd  with  fome- 


thing  like  the  offer  of  a  penfion,   which   he  rejeiled    NlehoiTs 
with  difdain.  || 

The  caufes,  &c.  ef  the  uncommon  diforder  of  which    ^"^''*''^ 
the  late  king  died,  viz.  a  rupture  of  the  right  ventricle         * 
of  the  heart,  our  author  explained   in  a  letter  to  the 
enrl  of  Macclesfield,  prefident  of  the   Royal  Society, 
which  was  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadiona 
vol.  I. 

In  1772,  to  a  fecond  edition  of  his  treatife  Be 
-rlnima  Msdica,  he  added  a  dilTertation  Di  motu  cordis 
elfanguinis  in  homine  nato  el  non  nat'},  infcribed  to  his 
learned  friend  and  coadjutor  the  late  Dr  Lawrence. 

Tired  at  length  of  London,  and  alfo  deiirous  of 
fuperintending  the  education  of  his  fon,  he  removed 
to  Oxford,  where  he  had  fpent  moll  agreeably  fome 
years  in  his  youth.  But  when  the  ftudy  of  the  law 
recalled  Mr  Nicholls  to  London,  he  took  a  houfe  at 
Eplom,  where  he  palled  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a 
literary  retirement,  not  inattentive  to  natural  philofo- 
phy,  efpecially  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  the  im- 
provement of  barren  foils,  and  contemplating  alfo  wit!i 
admiration  the  internal  nature  of  plants,  as  taught  by 
Ltnnsus. 

His  conftitution  never  was  robuft.  Tn  his  youth, 
at  Oxford,  he  was  with  difHculty  recovered  from  ;i 
dangerous  fever  by  the  llcill  of  Doctors  Frampton  antf 
Fiewen  ;  and  afterwards  at  London  he  had 'frequently 
been  afflifted  with  a  catarrh,  and  an  inveterate  afth- 
matic cough,  which,  returning  with  great  violence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1778,  deprived  the  world 
of  this  valuable  man  on  January  7th,  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age. 

Dr  Lawrence,  formerly  prefident  of  the  college  of 
phyficians,  who  gratefully  afcribed  all  his  phyfiologi- 
cal and  medical  knowledge  to  his  precepts,  and  who, 
while  he  lived,  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  revered 
him  as  a  parent,  two  years  afcer  printed,  and  gave  to 
his  friends,  a  few  copies  of  an  elegant  Latin  Life  of 
Dr  Nicholls  (with  his  head  prefixed,  a  ftrikiug  like- 
nefs,  engraved  by  Hall  from  a  model  of  Goffet,  1 779  ); 
from  wliich,  through  the  medium  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  the  above  particulars  are  chiefly  cx- 
trafted.  ' 

NICIAS,  a  celebr.ited  painter  of  Athens,  flourllh- 
edabout  322  years  before  the  Chriftian  era  ;  and  wr.s 
univerfally  extolled  for  the  great  variety  and  nohle 
choice  of  his  fubjeds,  the  force  and  relievo  of  his  fi- 
gures, his  Ikill  in  the  diitrihution  of  the  lights  and 
fliadows,  and  his  dexterity  in  reprefentiuT  all  forts  of 
four-footed  animals  beyond  any  mafter  'of  his  time. 
His  moft  celebrated  piece  was  that  of  Tartarus  or  Hell, 
as  it  is  defcribed  by  Homer,  for  which  king  Ptolemy 
the  fon  of  Lagus  olFered  him  60  talents,  or  i  i,2j-ol. 
which  he  refufed,  and  generoufly  prefented  it  to  his 
own  country.  He  was  much  efteemcd  likewife  by 
all  his  cotemporaries  for  his  excellent  talent  in  fculp- 
ture. 

NICKEL,  in  chemiftry  and  mineralogy,  a  fub- 
flance  claifed  among  the  femimetals,  though  feveral 
eminent  chemifts  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  compound ; 
and  Mr  Bergman,  who  has  made  more  experiments 
upon  it  than  any  other  perfon,  conjciftures  that  it  is 
a  modification  of  iron. 

It  was  firlt  obtained  from  an  ore  called  hupfer-niclel, 

lometimes 
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fldwl.  it'fH^t'.'Tica  grey  coloured,  but  often  of  a  rcddi(h-yel- 
— -y~— '  low  ;  though  feverdl  others  are  now  difcovered.  •'  It 
had  its  name  (fays  Mr  Bergman),  and  probably  ilill 
retains  it,  from  t!iis  circumftance,  that  though  it  has 
the  appearance  of  containing  copper,  not  the  fmalleft 
particle  of  that  metal  can  be  extr:)£ked  from  it,  even 
by  fire."  It  was  firit  mentioned  by  V.  Hiema,  in 
1694,  in  a  book  written  in  the  Swedifli  language, 
concerning  the  difcovery  of  ores  and  other  mineral 
lubttances.  It  is  fuppofed  by  Henckel  to  be  a  fpecies 
of  cobalt,  or  arfenic  alloyed  with  copper.  Cramer 
claffes  it  with  the  arfenical  or  cupreotis  ores  ;  thouj^h 
both  they  and  all  other  chemlfts  confefs  that  they  were 
never  able  to  extraft  one  particle  of  copper  from  it. 
Mr  Cronftedt,  in  the  years  1751  and  1754,  fliowed 
by  many  accurate  experiments  that  it  contained  a  new 
femimetal,  or  at  leall  that  a  regulus  different  from  all 
others  was  obtainable  from  its  ore.  This  ore,  called 
kupfer-nickel,  or  falfe  copper,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  is  of  a  coppery  lead  colour,  and  almoft  always 
covered  with  a  greenifh-grey  efflorefcence.  "  It  is 
(fays  Mr  Fourcroy)  -very  common  at  Fi-eyberg  in  Sax- 
ony, where  it  is  often  mixed  with  the  grey  ore  of  ■■.r>- 
balt ;  but  it  is  dillinguilhed  from  it  by  its  red  colour." 
Mr  Bergman,  however,  complains  greatly  of  the/far- 
aly  of  this  mineral,  fo  that  he  conld  hardly  procure 
a  quantity  fufficient  to  make  experiments  upon.  Four- 
croy alio  tells  us,  that  "  Mr  Sage,  having  treated 
this  ore  with  fal-ammoniac,  obtained  iron,  copper,  and 
cobalt,  and  thinks  that  it  is  compofed  of  thefe  three 
metallic  matters,  together  with  arfenic.  It  likewife 
contains  a  fmall  proportion  of  gold,  according  to  this 
chemift.  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  thefe  refults  do 
not  agree  with  thofe  of  Mr  Bergman  ;  he  is  faid  to 
have  operated  on  the  kufftr-n'tchtl  of  Biber,  in  Heffe, 
and  of  Alkmont  in  Daujihiny.  Mr  Btrgman  himfclf, 
however,  informs  us,  that  he  undeitook  his  experi- 
ments cxprefsl)'  with  a  view  to  difcover  whether  the 
theory  of  Mr  Sage  was  juft  ;  and  that  he  operated 
moftly  on  fome  regulus  made  by  Mr  Cronftedt,  and 
found  in  the  Sunbian  coUeftion. 

"  Cronftedt   (fays  Mr   Fourcroy)   affures  us,  that 

■  the  metallic  matter,  called  fpe'ifs  by  the  Germans, 
which  is  coUefted  in  the  crucibles  ufcd  in  the  melting 
of  fmalt,  affords  nickel.  Mr  Monnet  thinks,  that  the 
fpeifs  of  the  manufadure  of  Gengenback,  14  leagues 
from  Straflnirg,  is  true  nickel :  and  as  the  ore  of  co- 
balt made  ufe  of  in  that  place  to  make  fmalt  is  very 
pure,  he  concludes,  that  nickel  is  neceffarily  a  pro- 
duft  of  cobalt  itfelf.  But  Mr  Beaume  has  obtained 
iiitkel  from  almoft  all  the  ores  of  cobalt  by  means  of 
fiilphur  ;  it  therefore   feems,  that  the  ore  of  cobalt, 

■  which  is  wrought  at  Gengenback,  contains  nickel  not 
diflins;ui(hable  by  the  eye,  on  account  of  the  intimate 
luilon  of  thefe  two  metallic  matters." 

"  To  obtain  the  regulus  of  nickel  (fays  Mr  Berg- 
man), the  ore  mull  be  firll  fubjedeJ.  to  roafting  ;  du- 
ring which  a  quantity  of  fulphur  and  arfenic,  greater 
01  leTs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore,  is  expelled; 
fo  tliat  it  fomctimes  lofes  above  half  its  weight,  but 
frequently  not  above  c.j.  This  ore,  though  long  and 
completely  calcined,  does  not  always  acquire  the  fame 
colour,  but  in  general  becomes  greener  in  proportion 
as  it  IS  more  rich.  Sometimes  (efpecially  if  fuft'ered  to 
lie  at  refl )  its  upper  Airface  is  covered  with  green  ve- 
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gelation?,  fomewhat  of  the  form  of  coral,  which  are 
hard  and  fonorous.  A  dduble  or  triple  quantity  of" 
black  flux  is  to  be  added  to  the  roafted  powder,  and 
the  mixture  well  fufed  in  3  forge  in  an  open  crucible 
covered  with  common  fait,  in  the  ufual  method.  The 
veflel  being  broken,  a  metallic  globule  is  found  at  the 
bottom,  the  weight  of  which  amounts  to  0.1,  0.2,  or 
at  the  moft  to  0.5  of  the  crude  ore.  The  regulus  thus 
obtained,  however,  is  far  from  being  pure;  for  although 
the  roafting  be  ever  fo  violent  and  long  continued,  yet 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  fulphur,  but  efpecially  ar- 
fenic, ftill  remains  concealed,  exclufive  of  cobalt,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  iron  ;  which  lail  is  fo  generally 
prevalent,  as  to  make  the  regulus  magnetic:  and  this 
variety  of  heterogeneous  matter  is  the  caufe  why  the 
regulus  varies  much,  not  only  in  refpedl  to  its  fracture, 
the  polilhed  furface  of  which  is  either  fmooth  or  lamel- 
lated,  but  alfo  in  regard  to  its  white  colour,  which  is 
more  or  Icfs  yellow  or  red." 

He  has  not  been  able  to  determine  the  properties  of 
nickel  when  perfectly  pure,  as  the  continual  prefence 
of  iron  in  fome  refpedl  obfcures  them  :  From  the  cal- 
culations which  he  makes,  however,  Mr  Bergman  con- 
cludes, that  the  fpecilic  gravity  of  nickel  is  not  lefs 
than  9.OCO  at  the  leaft.  If  a  fmall  portion  of  gold 
enter  the  compofition,  the  greatnefs  of  the  weight 
might  thence  be  explained  ;  but  though  this  melal  is 
almolt  always  abfent,  yet  36  parts  of  it,  48  of  iron, 
and  one  of  copper,  were  formed  by  fufion  into  a  glo- 
bule, the  fpccltic  gravity  of  which  was  8.8571,  but 
was  little  foluble  in  nitrous  acid  ;  yet  after  lying  about 
two  hours  in  the  acid,  the  gold  was  plainly  te  be  feen, 
and  with  volatile  alkali  the  menilruuni  yielded  nothing 
but  a  ferruginous  brown  precipitate,  which  in  the  lire 
put  on  the  appearance  of  calcined  iron. 

The  folutions  of  nickel  in  all  the  acids  are  green. 
The  vitriolic  fcarcely  attacks  the  regulus  unlefs  by 
e\'aporation  to  drynefs.  The  nitrous  aCid,  by  the 
alTillance  of  heat,  diflblves  both  the  calx  and  the  re- 
gulus ;  as  does  likewife  the  marine  acid,  but  llowly, 
and  not  without  the  affiftance  of  heat.  Acid  of  arfe- 
nic unites  with  the  calx  into  a  green  faline  mafs  .  but 
With  the  regulus  it  leparates  a  faline  powder  difficult 
of  fulion.  Fiuor  acid  diffolves  the  calx  wich  difficulty, 
and  forms  crytt.ds  of  a  diluted  green  colour.  Acid  of  bo- 
rax fcarce  diffolves  nickel  diredtly,  but  txkes  it  up  by_ 
a  double  elective  attraction.  Vinegar  forms  with  the 
calx  fpathofe  cryilals  of  an  intenfe  green  colour,  which 
can  fcarce  be  decompofed  by  acid  of  tartar.  The 
faccharine  acid  converts  both  regulus  and  calx  into 
a  white  powder,  not  eafily  foluble  in  water.  Acid  of 
phofphorus  attracts  it  lut  little.  The  acid  of  ants, 
by  decoCflon  or  long  digeftion,  attacks  the  newly 
precipitated  calx  ;  for  the  folution  is  green,  and  up- 
on evaporation  yields  cryftals  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
hemlfpherical,  tormcd  of  filaments  diverging  from  a 
centre,  and  pellucid.  'I'hey  are  not  foluble  In  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  fcarcely  in  water,  unlcls  it  bt  acidulated. 
Lemon-juice  feems  not  to  aCt  at  all  upon  nickel.  All 
the  acids  are  deeply  tin;;ed  by  diffolving  nickel  ;  and 
this  property  belongs  to  the  hrlt  regulus  as  well  as 
that  which  is  moft  highly  depurated.  Volatile  alkali 
diffolves  it,  and  the  folution  is  of  a  blue  colour : 
the  fixed  alkali  diflblves  it  very  fparingly,  and  forms 
a  vcllow  folution. 

Nickel 
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Nickel.  Nickel  becomes  the  more  difficult  of  fufion,  in  pro- 

— — V  '  portion  to  its  purity,  fo  that  at  lall  it  requires  nearly 
as  ere.'.t  a  heat  for  this  purpofe  as  malleable  iron.  It  is 
eafily  melted  with  other  metals,  but  its  great  fcnrcity 
has  prevented  this  matter  from  being  thoroughly  in- 
veftigated.  It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the 
impure  regulus  cannot  be  united  with  filver, which  muft. 
be  attributed  to  the  cobalt  it  contains  ;  for  when  well 
freed  from  that  metal,  it  eafily  unites  in  equal  propor- 
tions with  filver,  and  that  without  any  remarkable  dimi- 
nution of  the  whitenefs  or  duftility  of  the  latter.  This 
mixture,  fufed  with  borax,  tin^res  it  of  an  hyacinthine 
colour.  Copper  unites  more  flowly  with  depurated 
nickel,  yielding  a  red  and  duftile  metallic  mafs,  which 
tinges  borax  of  a  reddifii  hyacinthine  colour.  It  pro- 
duces only  a  brittle  mafs  with  tin  ;  in  which  refpeft  it 
differs  from  cobalt.  It  could  not  be  amalgamated  with 
mercury  by  trituration. 

Nickel,  when  well  depurated,  does  not  ecifily  part  with 
its  phjogifton,  or,  in  the  languajje  of  the  new  nomen- 
,  clature,  receive  an  acccffion  of  Carbonne  ;  for  it  only  ;if- 
fumes  a  brown  colour,  and  that  with  great  difficulty  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  calcination  in  the  affay  furnace.  By 
means  of  nitre,  however,  it  is  more  completely  dephlo- 
gifticated,  and  becomes  green.  The  metallic  calx, 
vitrified  with  borax,  produces  an  hyacinthine  tinge  ; 
which  yet,  if  occafioncd  by  a  regulus  not  well  depu- 
rated, vanifhes  on  continuing  the  fire,  a  flipht  blue 
tinge  being  produced  by  the  addition  of  nitie  ;  but 
a  calx  of  well  depurated  regulus  of  nickel  forms  a  per- 
manent colour.  The  calx  of  nickel  communicates  alfo 
en  hyacinthine  colour  to  microcofmic  fait  ;  which,  by 
long-continued  fufion  on  charcoal,  may  indeed  be 
vtakened,  but  can  hardly  be  quite  difchargcd  On 
the  addition  of  nitre  it  changes  to  a  violet,  but  be- 
comes again  hyacinthine  on  augmenting  the  quantity 
of  microcofmic  fait.  If  the  calx  of  nickel  be  added 
to  faturation,  the  fufed  glafs  afiumes  a  blood-colour  j 
but  on  being  fufed,   becomes  more  and  more  yellow. 

Under  the  articleC  h  rm  i  stry  ,  n"  i  3  i  6,  and  in  thepre- 
fent  article,  we  have  obferved,  that  Mr  Bergman  conjec- 
tures nickel  to  be  only  a  modification  of  iron.  He  exa- 
raines,  however,  with  gieat  care, the  opinion  of  other  au- 
thors, who  fuppofe  it  to  be  compofed  of  arfenic, copper, 
cobalt,  andiron. — "With  refpeft  to  arfenic  (fays  he)  we 
may  very  fafely  exclude  it  from  the  number  ;  as  experi- 
ments fhow  that  it  may  be  entirely  expelled-  It  can- 
rwjt  be  doubted  1  ut  that  copper  is  prefent  in  feme 
ores  of  nickel,  and  therefore  n.ay  eafily  be  mixed  v>  ith 
the  regulus  ;  Lut  the  greater  number  are  entirely  with- 
out it.  It  is  true,  tljat  nickel  is  totally  foluble  in  vo- 
latile alkali,  and  that  this  folution  is  of  a  blue  colour  ; 
lut  it  this  argument  held  good,  there  would  be  no- 
thing found  here  but  copper  ;  in  which  cafe  very  dif- 
ferefit  phenomena  would  take  place  from  thofe  which 
are  produced  by  nickel.  The  blue  colour,  produced 
both  by  copper  and  nickel,  can  no  more  prove  their 
identity  than  the  yellow  colour  pi  otiuced  both  by  g(>]d 
and  iron,  when  difTolvcd  In  aqua  rcgia,  can  prove  the 
iilentily  of  thefe  two  metals.  Nickel  and  copper  apree 
alfo  in  this  property,  thut  they  are  both  precipitated 
from  acids  and  from  volatile  tilkal!  by  Iron  ;  birt  a 
conlider-able  difleience  f.ppejrs  in  the  tranr.er  in  vhich 
this  precipitation  is  acLOtrrplIflred.  When' a  polifiied 
piece  of  iron  is  put.Irrto  a  fohition  of,  nickel,  a  yellov-' 
fUliclc  of  the  latter  wjil  by  degi-ees  adhere  to  It ;  but 
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this  foon  difappears  on  touching,  and  grows  black,  rirr- 
lefs  the  acid  be  well  faturated,  or  fufficiently  diluted 
with  water.  A  fimilar  precipitation  is  obferved  If  zinc 
be  made  ufe  of  inflead  of  iron  ;  but  in  folution  of  cop- 
per fo  much  diluted,  that  the  precipitation  on  iron  majr 
be  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  nickel,  zinc  is  immediate- 
ly covered  with  a  cruft  of  the  colour  of  mountain 
braf's." 

An  invincible  argument  that  cobalt  is  no  efTential 
ingredient  in  nickel  is,  that  a  folution  of  the  latter  in 
hepar  fulphuris  is  precipitated  by  the  former.  In  the 
fame  way  nickel  tinging  borax,  or  the  microcofmic 
fait,  in  the  dry  way,  is  thrown  down  by  the  additioiY 
of  a  proper  quantity  of  copper  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
cafe  with  cabalt.  A  remarkable  difference  likewife 
occurs  with  all  the  acids,  i.  Cobalt  tinges  all  thefe 
menftrua  of  a  red  colour,yielding  cryflals  either  of  a  ycU 
low  or  bluifh  red.  But  nickel  produces  folutions  and 
concretions  of  a  fine  green  :  it  fometlmes  happens,  in- 
deed, that  the  red  folutions  yield  greenifh  ciyltals ;  but 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  nickel  in  fmall  proportiaa 
mixed  with  the  cobalt.  2.  Cobalt  united  with  the  ma- 
rine acid  yields  fympathetic  ink,  but  depurated  nickel 
does  not.  3.  Cobalt,  dlffolved  in  volatile  alkali,  affords 
a  red  folution,  but  nickel  difTolved  in  the  fame  alkali 
is  blue.  4.  Cobalt  does  not,  like  nickel,  feparate,  on 
the  addition  of  arfenial  acid,  a  powder  difficult  of  fo- 
lution. Iron  therefore  only  remains;  and  indeed,  fays 
Mr  Bergman,  there  are  many  and  weighty  reafons,  . 
w'hieh  induce  us  to  think  that  nickel,  cobalt,  and  man- 
ganefe,  are  perhaps  to  be  confidered  in  no-  other  light 
than  modifications  of  iron. 

I.  Unequal  portions  of  phlogiflon,  united  to  the 
fame  iron,  or,  according  to  the  new  nomenclature,  iron 
cotitaiiiing  different  proportions  of  carbone,  changes 
its  qualities  in  a  remarkafle  tninner:  for  inftance,  how 
verymuchdo  the  difTerent  kinds  of  iron  and  fteel  differ? 
It  is  then  to  be  obferved,  that  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
marganefe,  whatever  operations  they  may  be  fubjeft- 
ed  to,  are  fo  far  from  being  deprived  of  iron,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  thereby  become  tnore  ductile,  mag- 
netic, and  icfrattor-y.  Again,  the  various  colours 
which  irickel,  cobalt,  and  manganefe  exhibit,  both  by 
folution  and  by  fire,  are  alfo  exhibited  by  iron.  Co* 
bait  and  manganefe  occafion  aied  colour  in  acids,  and 
the  latter  in  glafs  ;  nickel  and  manganefe  occafion  an 
hyacinthine  colour  when  fufed  with  borax  ;  a  green  Is 
produced  in  acids  by  nickel,  as  alfo  by  its  calx,  and 
by  manganefe  when  long  and  flrongly  calcined ;  and 
it  oi\en  leaves  behind  a  Icoria  of  the  fame  colour,  if  th6 
reduftion  be  performed  with  a  faline  flux.  Laftly, 
Covalt  occafions  a  blue  or  rather  violet  colour  in  glaf^; 
and  the  fame  Is  true  of  manganefe  dlffolved  in  fixed; 
and  of  nickel  in  volatile,  alkali.  Iron  exhibits  all  thefe 
varieties  ;  for  the  acids  form  with  this  metal  lolutions  . 
of  a  green  colour  as  hmg  as  it  contalrtsa  certain  qrtan^ 
tity  of  phlogiflon  ;  but  In  piopor-tion  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  this  principle,  a  yellow,  red,  or  brownilh  redj 
colour  is  prodtjced.  It  tinges  glafs  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, gr-etn,  yellow,  black,  or  red.  Expofed  to  the  fiie 
for  many  hours  together  with  nitvc,  blue,  yrtemfli 
blue,  or  gr-eenifli  prrrple  flewers,  indeed  are  traufniltted 
throrigh  the  ci-ucil>le  .  t)rit  :-.n  efHirr'cfcence  of  the  fame 
kind  is  produced  by  nitre  alorpe,  which,  by  iong  con- 
tinued fire,  penetrates  ih.e  veffels,  .and  Is  deccrri;  ofe4 
by  tie  coDtad  of  the  turning  fuel,   the  alkaiin';  ■-  fR'.'~ 
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Vi'MA,  Tefccncet  being  made  blui  by  the  maoganefe,  which  is 
.always  prefent  in  the  ciicurajacent  aflie»;  and  thefe 
verge  more  to  a  green  in  proportion  as  the  crocus  mar- 
tisis  more  copious;  bffide8,iron  itfelf  isoftenfoundmix- 
ed  with  manganefe.  Hence  therefore  it  appears,  that  the 
blue  flowers  which  are  expelled  from  nickel  by  means  of 
pitre  are  the  produce  of  manganefe,  at  thefe  impart  to 
phfs  nothing^  of  the  cobalt  colour  ;  befides,  in  the  mi- 
jietal  kingdom, we  find  the  nephritic  ftonrs,  and  many 
others  of  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  green  colours,  all  pro- 
ceeding from  iron  alone. 

The  ores  already  mentioned,  from  which  nickel  has 
kf  en  obtained,  are  at  follow  : 

1.  Mr  Rinman  aflerts,  that  it  has  been  found  native 
in  a  mine  of  cobalt  in  Hefle.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  of 
a  liver  colour  or  dark  red.  When  pulverifed,  and  roaft- 
ed  under  a  muffle,  it  forme  preen  excrefcences,  and 
fmokes;  but  its  fmoke  has  no  particular  fmell,  nor  can 
any  fublimate,  either  fulphureous  or  arfenieal,  be  caught. 
It  ia  foluble  in  acids,  and  the  folution  is  green,  but  a 
poli{hed  iron  plate  dif-overs  no  copper. 

2.  Aersted  nickel  is  found  in  form  of  a  calx,  and  i« 
commonly  mixed  with  the  calx  of  iron  ;  in  which  cafe 
it  has  the  name  of  nickel-ochre.  This  is  green,  and  is 
found  in  form  of  flowers  on  iupfer- nickel.  It  has  been 
found  in  Sweden,  without  any  vifible  quantity  of  nickel 
in  its  compofition,  in  clay  which  contained  much 
filver. 

g.  Kuffer-niclel  is  of  a  reddifh  yellow  bright  colour, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  its  texture  is  either 
uniform,  granular,  or  fcaly.  It  is  bright  when  bro- 
ken, very  heavy,  and  generally  covered  with  a  green- 
i(h  efflorefcence.  By  calcination  it  lofes  much  of  its 
fulphur,  and  becomes  green,  forming  fungous  ramifi- 
cations. Mr  Rafpe  informed  M.  Magellan,  that  nickel 
was  found  Riiiieralized  with  fulphurated  iron  and  cop. 
per  in  a  mine  near  Nelftone  in  Cornwall.  The  fine 
grained  and  fcaly  kinds  are  found  in  loofe  cobalt  mines 
in  the  province  of  Helfingeland  in  Sweden,  where  they 
are  of  a  lighter  colour  than  in  other  countries,  and 
have  often  been  confounded  with  the  liver-coloured 
piarcafite. 

4.  Nickel  mineralized  with  the  acid  of  vitriol  is  of 
a  beautiful  green  colour,  and  may  be  extrafted  from 
the  nickel-ochre,  or  green  efflorefcences  of  kupfer-nick- 
»1  already  mentioned. 

To  the  properties  of  nickel  already  mentioned,  we 
may  add  that  cf  its  being  conftantly  attraded  by  the 
magnet,  and  that  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  iron  it  contains  ;  for  the  more  it  is  puritied 
from  this  metal,  the  more  magnctical  it  becomes ;  and 
even  acquires  what  iron  does  not,  viz.  the  properties 
of  a  true  ioadilone, 

NICOBAK.  ISLANDS,  the  name  of  feveral  iflands 
in  Afia,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Btn- 
gal.  The  largeft  of  thefe  iflands  is  about  40  miles 
long  .TiiJj5  broad,  and  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be 
a  harmlels  foit  of  peopl'-,  ready  to  fupply  the  {hips  that 
ftcp  there  with  proviiions.  The  louth  end  of  the 
great  Nicobar  is  by  Captain  Ritchie  placed  in  eafl  longi- 
tude 94°  23'  30"  ;  and  we  collea  from  Mr  Rannel's 
Memoir,  that  it  is  within  the  12th  degree  of  north  la- 
titude. 

Of  thefe  i.Oands  very  little  that  can  be  depended 
upon  is  known  in  Europe.      Of  the  cortheinmoft, 
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which  is  called  Cam'.cobar,  we  have  indeed,  in  the  fe-  Nico1>»'. 
cond  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  fome  intereft- 
ing  information  refpei^ing  both  the  produce  and  na. 
tural  hiftory  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  it» 
inhabitants.  The  author  of  the  memoir  is  Mr  G.  Ha- 
milton, who,  in  his  account  of  this  ifland,  fays,  "  It 
is  low,  of  a  round  figure,  about  40  miles  is  circum- 
ference, and  appears  at  a  diftance  as  if  entirely  cover, 
ed  with  trees :  however,  there  are  feveral  well-cleared 
and  delightful  fpots  upon  it.  The  foil  is  a  black  kind 
or  clay,  and  marfhy.  It  produces  in  great  abundance, 
and  with  little  care,  moft  of  the  tropical  fruits,  fuch 
as  pine  apples,  plantains,  papayas,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
areca-nuts ;  alio  excellent  yams,  and  a  root  called 
cachu.  The  only  four-footed  animals  upon  the  ifland 
are,  hogs,  dogs,  large  rats,  and  an  animal  of  the  li- 
zard kind,  but  large,  called  by  the  natives  tolonqui ; 
thefe  frequently  carry  off  fowls  and  chickens.  The 
only  kind  of  poultry  are  hens,  and  thofe  not  in  great 
plenty.  There  are  abundance  of  fnakes  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  the  inhabitants  frequently  die  of 
their  bites.  The  timber  upon  the  ifland  is  of  many 
forts,  in  great  plenty,  and  fome  of  it  remarkably 
large,  affording  excellent  materials  for  building  or  re- 
pairing fhips. 

"  The  natives  are  low  in  ftature  but  very  well  made, 
and  furprifingly  aftive  and  ftrong  ;  they  are  copper- 
coloured,  and  their  features  have  a  call  ot  the  Malay  ; 
quite  the  reverfe  of  elegant.  The  women  in  particu- 
lar are  extremely  ugly.  The  men  cut  their  hair  ftiort, 
and  the  women  have  their  heads  (haved  quite  bare, 
and  wear  no  covering  but  a  fhort  petticoat,  made  of 
a  fort  of  rulh  or  dry  grafs,  which  reaches  half  way 
down  the  thigh.  This  grals  is  not  interwoven,  but 
hangs  round  the  perfon  fomething  hke  the  thatching 
of  a  houfe.  Such  of  them  as  have  received  prefents 
of  cloth  petticoats  from  the  fhips,  commonly  tie 
them  round  immediately  under  the  arms.  The  men 
wear  nothing  but  a  narraw  ftrip  of  cloth  about  the 
middle,  in  which  they  wrap  up  their  privities  fo  tight 
that  there  hardly  is  any  appearance  of  them.  The  ear'j 
of  both  fexes  are  pierced  when  young ;  and  by 
fqueezing  inta  the  holes  large  plugs  of  wood,  or  hang- 
ing heavy  weights  of  fhells,  they  contrive  to  render 
thera  wide,  and  difagreeable  to  look  at.  They 
are  naturally  difpofed  to  be  good  humoured  and 
gay,  and  are  very  fond  of  fitting  at  table  with  Eu- 
ropeans, where  they  eat  every  thing  that  is  let  be- 
fore them  ;  and  they  eat  molt  enormoufly.  They 
do  not  care  much  for  wine,  but  will  drink  bumpers 
of  arah  as  long  as  they  can  fee.  A  great  part  of  their 
time  is  fpent  in  fealting  and  dancing.  When  a  feaft 
is  held  at  any  village,  every  one  that  choofe*  goei 
uninvited,  for  they  are  utter  ftrangers  to  ceremony. 
At  thofe  feafta  they  eat  immenfe  quantities  of  pork, 
which  is  their  favourite  food.  Their  hogs  are  re- 
markably fat,  being  fed  upon  the  cocoa-nut  kernel 
and  fea- water  j  indeed  all  their  domeftic  animals,  fowls, 
dogs,  &c.  are  fed  upon  the  fame.  They  have  like- 
wife  plenty  of  fmall  lea-fifli,  which  they  ftrike  very  dcx- 
terouily  with  lances,  wading  into  the  fea  about  knee 
deep.  They  are  fure  of  killing  a  very  fniall  filh  at 
10  or  12  yards  diftance.  They  eat  the  pork  almoit 
raw,  giving  it  only  a  hafty  grill  over  a  quick  fire. 
They  roalt  a  fowl,  by  running  a  piece  of  wgod  thro' 
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N  c'.Visr.  It,  ()v  ivi}'  of  fpit,  and  hulJing  it  ofr»r  a  hr'ilk  fire 
*~'^v~~' until  the  feathers  are  burnt  off,  when  it  is  ready  for 
eating,  in  their  tafte.  They  never  drink  water; 
only  cocoa-nut  milk  and  a  liquor  czUcdJoura,  which 
oozes  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree  after  cutting  off  the 
young  fprouts  or  flowers.  Tliis  they  fufter  to  fer- 
ment before  it  is  ufed,  anil  then  it  is  intoxicating;  to 
which  quality  they  add  miK-h  by  their  method  of 
<li  inking  it,  by  fucking  it  fiowly  through  a  fmail 
ftraw.  After  eating,  the  young  men  and  women,  who 
are  fancifully  drcffed  with  leaves,  go  to  dancing,  and 
the  old  people  furround  then-,  fmoking  tobacco  and 
c'rinking  foitra.  The  dancers,  while  performing,  fing 
fome  of  their  tunes,  which  are  far  from  wanting  har- 
mony, and  to  which  they  keep  exaft  time.  Of  mufical 
inftnmients  they  have  only  one  kind,  and  that  the 
Cirpleft.  It  is  a  hollow  bamboo  about  2-J  feet  long 
and  three  inches  in  diameter,  along  the  outfide  of 
V'hich  there  is  ftretched  from  end  to  end  a  lingle 
firing  made  of  the  threads  of  a  fplit  cane,  and  the 
place  under  the  firing  is  hollowed  a  little  to  prevent 
It  frocp  touchnig.  This  inflrument  is  played  upon  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a  guitar.  It  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing but  few  notes;  the  performer  however  makes 
it  fpeak  harmoriioully,  and  generally  accompanies  it 
vith  the  voice. 

"  Their  houfes  are  gtnerally  buiit  upon  the  beach  in 
villages  of  i  5  or  20  houfes  each  ;  and  each  houfe 
tontnini  a  family  of  20  perfons  and  upwards.  Thefc 
habitations  are  raifcd  upon  wooden  pilhrs  about  10 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  they  are  round,  and,  having 
r.o  windows,  are  like  bee  hives,  covered  with  thatch. 
TIk  entry  is  through  a  tr?p-d<)'ir  below,  where  the 
family  mount  by  a  ladder,  which  is  drawn  up  at  night. 
This  manner  of  building  is  inteYided  to  ftcure  the 
Jioufes  from  heing  inteltcd  with  funkes  and  rats  ;  and 
for  tliat  pi-.rpofe  the  pillars  arc  bound  round  with  a 
fniooth  kind  of  leaf,  which  prevents  animals  from  be- 
ing able  to  mount  ;  I  cfules  which,  each  pillar  has  a 
broad  round  flat  piece  of  wood  nenr  the  top  of  it, 
the  projeclirg  of  which  effeftually  prevents  the  fur- 
ther progrefs  of  fuch  vermin  as  may  have  pafTed  the 
leaf.  The  flooring  is  m.nd£  with  thin  flrips  of  bdm- 
boos,  laid  at  fuch  djflanccs  from  one  another  as  to 
Jeave  free  rdmifiion  for  light  and  air  ;  and  the  infide 
is  neatly  finilhed  and  decorated  with  fifhing  lances, 
nets,  &c. 

"  The  art  of  niaking  cloth  of  any  kind  is  quite  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  ;  what  they 
have  is  got  from  the-  fiiips  that  tome  to  trade  in  co- 
coa ruts. 

'•'I  hey  purchafe  a  much  larger  quantity  of  cloth  than 
is  conlumed  upon  their  own  illand.  This  is  intended 
for  the  Chcury  market.  Chouiy  is  a  fmall  ifland  to 
the  fouthward  of  theirs,  to  which  a  large  fleet  of  their 
boats  fails  every  yenr  about  the  month  of  November, 
'to  exchange  cloth  for  canoes  ;  for  they  crincot  make 
thcie  tliemfelves.  Tlvs  voyage  they  perform  by  the 
help  of  the  fun  and  ftars,  for  they  know  nothing  of 
the  compafs. 

"  In  theit  difpofition  there  are  two  remarkable  qua- 
I  ties.  One  is  their  entire  negleft  of  compliment  and 
ceremony  ;  and  the  other,  their  averfion  to  diihonefty. 
A  Carnicobarian  travelling  to  a  diftant  village,  upon 
bufinefs  or  amufement,  paiFcj  through  many  \ownb  in 
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his  viny  wit'iDiit  fpcaking  to  any  one  ;  if  he  ishungry  Ni'-'«'i»r, 
or  tired,  he  goes  into  the  neaiell  houfe,  and  helps  "~~^ 
himlelf  to  what  he  wants,  and  fits  till  he  is  relied, 
without  taking  the  fmallell  notice  of  any  of  the  fa- 
mily unlefs  he  has  buiiiiefs  or  news  to  communicate. 
'I  heft  or  robbery  is  fo  very  rare  amongfl;  them,  that 
a  man  going  out  of  his  houfe  never  takes  away  his 
ladder  or  (huts  his  door,  but  leaves  it  open  for  any 
boily  to  enter  that  plesfes,  without  the  leafl  appre- 
henfion  of  having  any  thing  ftolcn  from  him. 

"Their  intercourle  with  llrangers  is  fo  frequent,  th?.t 
they  have  acquired  in  general  the  barbnrous  Portu- 
gucfe  fo  common  over  India  ;  tlieir  own  InngU'.ge  haj 
a  found  quite  different  from  molt  others,  their  words 
being  pronounced  with  a  kind  of  Hop,  or  catch  in 
the  throat,  at  every  fyllable. 

"  They  have  no  notion  of  a  God,  but  they  believe 
firmly  in  the  devil,  and  worfhip  him  from  fear.  In 
every  village  there  is  a  high  pole  ercfted  with  long 
firings  of  ground-rattans  hau'jing  from  it,  which,  it 
is  faid,  has  the  virtue  to  keep  him  at  a  diftauce.  When 
they  fee  any  figns  of  an  approaching  florm,  they 
imagine  that  the  devil  intends  them  a  vifit,  upon  which 
many  fuperilitious  ceremonies  arc  performed.  The 
pceple  of  every  village  march  rounl  their  own  boun- 
daries, and  fix  up  at  diflertnt  diltaiices  fmall  flicks 
fplit  at  the  top,  into  which  fplit  they  put  a  piece  of 
cocoa-nut,  a  wilp  of  tobacco,  and  the  leaf  of  a  cer- 
tain plant  :  whether  this  is  meant  as  a  peace  offering 
to  the  devil,  or  a  fcarecrow  to  frighten  him  away, 
does  not  appear. 

"  When  a  man  dies,  all  his  live  flock,  cloth,  hatchets, 
fiiliing-lances,  and  m  Ihort  every  moveable  thing  he 
poffefTed,  is  buried  with  him,  and  his  death  is  mourn- 
ed by  the  whole  village.  In  one  view  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent cullom,  feeing  it  prevents  all  difputes  about 
the  property  of  the  deceafed  amongfl  his  relations. 
His  wife  mufl  conform  to  cullom  by  having  a  joint 
cut  off  from  one  of  her  fingers  ;  and  if  fhe  refutes 
this,  fhe  mufl  fubm.it  to  have  a  deep  notch  cut  in  one 
of  the  pillars  of  her  houfe. 

"  I  was  once  prefent  at  the  fuaeral  of  an  old  woman. 
When  we  went  into  the  houfe  which  had  belonged 
to  the  deceafed,  we  found  it  full  of  her  female  rela- 
tions ;  forae  of  them  were  employed  in  wrapping  up 
the  corpfe  in  leaves  and  cloth,  and  others  tearing  to 
pieces  all  the  cloth  which  had  belonged  to  her.  In 
another  houfe  hard  by,  the  men  of  the  vilLige,  with 
a  great  many  others  from  the  nelgiibouring  towns,  ■ 
were  fitting  drinkingyciara  and  fmoking  tobacco.  In 
the  mean  time  two  llout  young  fellows  were  bufy 
digging  2  grave  in  the  fand  near  the  houfe.  When 
the  women  had  done  with  the  corpfe,  they  fet  up  a 
niofl  hideous  howl,  upon  which  the  people  began  to 
alTemhle  round  the  grave,  and  four  men  went  up  into 
the  houfe  to  bring  down  the  body  ;  in  doing  this 
they  were  much  interrupted  by  a  young  man,  fon  to 
the  deceafed,  who  endeavoured  with  all  his  might  to 
prevent  them,  but  finding  it  in  vain,  he  clung  round 
the  fody,  and  was  carried  to  the  grave  along  with 
it  :  there,  after  a  violent  ftruggle,  be  was  turned 
away  and  condufted  back  to  the  houfe.  The  corpfe 
being  now  put  into  the  grave,  and  the  Irffhinos  which 
bound  the  legs  and  arms  cut,  all  the  live-ilock  which 
had  been  the  property  of  the  deceafed,  coufifling  of 
H  about 
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^Jicotiar,  about  half  a  dozen  hogs,  and  as  many  fowls,  was 
yicodemu5.j^;i|gj^  and  flung  in  above  it ;  a  man  then  approached 
^"^  with  a  bunch  of  leaves  ftuck  upon  the  end  of  a  pole, 
which  he  fwept  two  or  three  times  gently  along  the 
corpfc,  and  then  the  grave  was  filled  up.  During 
the  ceremor.iy,  llie  women  continued  to  make  the 
nioll  horrible  vocal  concert  imaginable  :  the  men  faid 
nothing.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  kind  of  monu- 
ment was  erei^led  over  the  grave,  with  a  pole  upon  it, 
to  which  long  ftrips  of  cloth  of  different  colours  were 
hung. 

"  Polygamy  is  not  known  among  them  ;  and  their 
punifhmeut  of  a'ultery  is  not  lefs  fcvere  than  cffcflual. 
They  cut,  from  the  man's  offending  member,  a  piece 
of  the  forefkin  proportioned  to  the  frequent  com- 
miffion  or  enormity  of  the  ciime. 

"  There  feems  to  fubfilt  among  them  a  perfeft  equa- 
lity. A  few  perfons,  from  their  age,  have  a  little 
more  refpeS  paid  to  them  ;  but  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  nuthority  one  over  anotiicr.  Their  fociety 
feems  bound  rather  by  mutu;il  obligations  continually 
conferred  and  received  ;  the  fimplelt  and  beft  of  ail 
ties." 

It  is  our  wifh  to  take  all  opportunities  of  laying 
before  our  readers  every  authentic  faft  which  can 
throw  light  upon  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind. 
In  this  narrative  of  Mr  Hamilton's  refpefting  the  na- 
tives of  Carnicobar,  there  is  however  one  circumftance 
at  which  we  ftumble.  It  is  known  to  the  learned, 
that  the  philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well 
as  the  magi  of  Perfia,  admitted  two  felf-exiftent  be- 
ings, a  good  and  an  evil  (fee  Polytheism)  ;  but  we 
never  before  read  of  any  people  who  had  no  notion 
of  a  God,  and  yet  firmly  believed  in  the  devil.  We 
could  give  inftances  of  men  worfhipping  the  evil  prin- 
ciple from  fear,  and  neglefting  the  worfhip  of  the 
benevolent  principle,  from  a  perfuafion  that  he  would 
do  them  all  the  good  in  his  power  without  being 
bribed  by  facrilices  and  oblations  ;  but  this  is  the  only 
inftance  of  which  we  have  ever  heard,  of  a  people, 
imdcr  the  influence  of  religion,  who  had  no  notion  of 
a  God !  As  good  is  at  lead  as  apparent  in  the  world 
as  evil,  it  appears  to  us  fo  very  unnatural  to  admit  an 
<"y/7  and  deny  a  ^ood  principle,  that  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Mr  Hamilton,  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  language  of  Carnicobar,  (which  he  acknowledges 
to  be  different  from  raoft  others),  has  not  a  perfeft 
acquaintance  with  the  religious  creed  of  the  natives  ; 
and  that  they  believe  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  an  evil 
principle,  though  they  worfhip  only  the  latter,  from 
a  perfuafion,  that  to  adore  the  former  could  be  of  no 
advantage  either  to  him  or  to  themfelves. 

NICODEMUS,  a  difciple  of  Jefus  Chrift,  a  Jew 
by  nation,  and  by  feft  a  Pharifee  (John  iii.  i.  &c.) 
The  fcripture  calls  him  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  and  our 
Saviour  gives  him  the  name  of  a  malter  of  Ifrael. 
When  our  Saviour  began  to  manifeft  himfclf  by  his 
miracles  at  Jerufalem,  at  the  firft  pafTover  that  he  ce- 
lebrated there  after  his  baptifm,  Nicodemus  made  no 
doubt  but  that  he  was  the  Mefliah,  and  came  to  him 
by  night,  that  he  might  learn  of  him  the  way  of  fal- 
vation.  Jefus  told  him,  that  no  one  could  fee  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  except  he  fliould  be  born  again. 
Nicodemus  taking  this  in  the  literal  fenfe,  made  an- 
fwtr,  "  How  can  a  man  thatjs  old  be  born  again  ?  Can 
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he  enter  a  fecond  time  into  his  mother's  womb  J"  ToN' 
which  Jefus  replied,  "  If  a  man  be  not  born  of  water  f^' 
and  ef  the  fpirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  That  which  is  born  of  the  fli.ih  is  fiefh,  and 
that  which  is  born  of  the  fpirit  Is  fpirit."  Nicodemus 
afi-cs  him,  "  How  can  thefe  things  be  ?"  Jefus  an- 
fwered,  "  Are  you  a  mafter  of  ItVael,  and  are  you  ig- 
norant of  thefe  things .'  We  tel!  you  what  we  know, 
and  you  receive  not  our  teftimony.  If  you  believe 
not  common  things,  and  which  may  be  called  earthly, 
how  will  you  believe  me  If  I  fpi-ak  to  you  of  heavenly 
things  ?  Nobody  has  alcended  into  heaven  but  the  fon 
of  God,  who  came  down  from  thence.  Andjuflas 
Mofes  lifted  up  the  brazen  ferpent  in  the  wildcr- 
nefs,  fo  mull  the  Son  of  Man  he  lifted  up  on  high. 
For  God  fo  loved  the  world  that  he  has  given  his  only 
fon,  fo  that  no  man  who  believes  in  him  fhall  periih, 
but  fliall  have  eternal  life." 

After  this  converfatlon  Nicodemus  became  a  clif- 
ciple  of  Jefus  Chrift ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  m  'de, 
but  he  came  to  hear  him  as  often  as  our  Saviour  came 
to  Jerufalem.  It  happened  on  a  time,  that  the  priells 
and  Pharifees  had  fent  officers  to  fcize  Jefus  (John  vii. 
45,  &c.),  who  returning  to  them,  made  their  report, 
that  never  man  fpoke  as  he  did  ;  to  which  the  Phari- 
fees replied,  "  Are  you  alfo  of  his  difciples  ?  Is  there 
any  one,  of  the  elders  or  Pharifees  that  have  believed 
in  him  ?"  Then  Nicodemus  thought  himfelf  obliged 
to  make  anfwer,  faying,  "  Does  the  law  permit  \\i 
to  condemn  any  one  before  he  is  heard  ?"  To  which 
they  replied,  "  Are  you  alfo  a  Galliiean  ?  Read  the 
fcriptures,  and  you  will  find  that  never  any  prophet 
came  out  of  Gallilee."  After  this  the  council  was  dif- 
miffed.  At  lall  Nicodemus  declared  himfelf  openly  a 
difciple  of  Jefus  Chrift  {id.  xix.  39.  40.),  wh,en  he 
came  with  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  to  pay  the  laft  duties 
to  the  body  of  Chrift,  which  they  took  down  from  the 
crofs,  embalmed,  and  laid  in  a  fepulchre. 

We  are  toW,  that  Nicodemus  received  baptifm  from 
the  difcipies  of  Chrift  ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  whe- 
ther before  or  after  the  pafTion  of  our  Lord.  It  is 
added,  that  the  Jews  being  informed  of  this,  depofed 
him  from  his  dignity  of  fenator,  excommunicated  him, 
and  drove  him  from  Jerufalem  :  but  that  Gamaliel, 
who  was  his  coufin-german,  took  him  to  his  country 
houfe,  and  maintained  him  there  till  his  death,  when 
he  had  him  buried  honourably  near  St  Stephen.  There 
is  ftill  extant  an  apocryphal  gofpel  under  the  name  of 
Nicodemus,  which  in  fome  manufcripts  bears  the  title 
of  the  ^as  of  Pilate. 

NICOLAITANS,  in  church-hiftory,  Chriftian 
heretics  who  affumed  this  name  from  Nicholas  of 
Antioch  ;  who,  being  a  Gentile  by  birth,  firft  em- 
braced Judaifm  and  then  Chrlftianity  ;  wlien  his  zi.'al 
and  devotion  recommended  him  to  the  church  of  Je- 
rufalem, by  whom  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  firft  dea- 
cons. Many  of  the  primitive  writers  believe  that  Ni- 
cholas was  rather  the  occafion  than  the  author  of  the 
infamous  pradlices  of  thofe  who  affumed  his  name, 
who  were  exprefsly  condemned  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
himfelf,  Rev  ii.  6.  Aud  indeed  their  opinions  and 
aftions  were  highly  extravagant  and  criminal.  They 
allowed  a  community  of  wives,  and  made  no  dlftinc- 
tion  between  ordinary  meats  and  thofe  offered  to  idols. 
According  to  Eufcbius,  they  fu'jfilled  but    a   fhoit 
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time ;   but  Tertullian  fays,   that  they  only  changed     of  Prufias 
their  name,  and  that  their  herefies  pafied  into  the  fei\ 
of  the  Cainites. 

NICOLAS  (St"),  an  ifland  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  of  Cape 
Verde,  lying  between  Santa  Lucia  and  St  Jago.  It 
is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  about  75  miles  in 
length.  The  land  is  ftony,  mountainous,  and  bar- 
ren ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  goats  in  a  valley 
inhabited  by  the  Portuguefe.  W.  Long.  33.  35. 
N.  Lat.  17.  o. 

NICOLE  (Peter),  one  of  the  fined  writers  in 
Europe,  was  born  at  Chartres  in  1625,  of  a  confpi- 
cuous  family.  He  adhered  to  the  Janfenifts  ;  and 
joined  in  the  compofition  of  feveral  works  with  Mr 
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his  father.     He  affumed  the  name  of  ^//-Nicomc-'gj, 
*<  the  Illuftrious,"  though  he  performed  no-^'"'"^'-'''; 


Arnauld,  whofe  faithful  companion  he  was  during  tlie 
10  or  12  years  of  his  retirement.  He  gave  a  Latin 
tranflation  of  Pafcal's  Frovincia/es,  and  added  a  com- 
mentary to  them.  One  of  his  fijielt  works  is  his  Ejjais 
de  Morale.  He  wrote  very  iubtilely  againll  the  Pro- 
teftants.  His  trealife  on  the  unity  of  the  church 
is  efteemed  a  maltcrly  piece.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
169 J,  a  few  days  aiter  the  publication  of  his  treatile 
concerning  the  Quietifts.  He  was  well  ikilled  in 
polite  literature.  To  him  is  afcribed  a  collcftion  of 
Latin  epigrams,  and  of  Greek,  Spanilh,  and  Italian 
fentences,  which  has  heme  feveral  inipreffions,  and  has 
a  learned  preface  to  it. 

NICOLO  (St),  the  moft  confiderable,  llrongeft, 
and  beft  peopled  of  the  iflcs  of  Tremeti  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  to  the  ead  of  St  Domino,  and  to  the  fouth  of 
Cappaiata.  It  has  a  harbour  defended  by  feveral 
to^vers  ;  and  a  fortrefs,  in  wliicli  is  an  abbey,  with  a 
very handfome church.  E.Long.  15.  37.  N.  Lat.4'j-7. 

NICOMEDES,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  the 
ancient  Bithyuia.     See  Bithvma. 

NicoMEDEs  I.  had  no  fooner  taken  pofleinon  of  his 
father's  throne,  before  Chrilt  27c,  than,  according  to 
the  cullom  which  has  in  all  ages  been  too  prevalent 
among  the  defpocs  of  the  eail,  he  caufed  tvi'o  of  his 
brothers  to  be  put  to  death.  The  youngeft,  Zibceas, 
having  faved  himfelf  by  timely  flight,  fcir.ed  on  the 
coaft  of  Bit'.ynia,  which  was  then  known  by  the  names 
of  Thrr.cia,  Tbyniccia,  and  Thracta  Aftatica,  and  there 
maintained  a  long  war  with  his  brother.  Nicomedes 
being  informed  that  Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria, 
\vas  making  great  preparations  to  attack  him  at  the 
fame  time,  called  in  the  Gauls  to  his  afPillance  ;  and 
on  this  occafion  that  people  firlt  paffed  into  Afia.— 
Nicomedes  having  with  their  affiftance  repulftd  Anti- 
ochus, overcome  his  brother,  and  acquired  the  poflef- 
fion  of  all  his  father's  dominions,  bellowed  upon  them 
that  part  of  Afia  Minor  which  from  them  was  called 
GaUo-Gracia,  and  Gallatia.  Having  now  no  enemies 
to  contend  with,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  enlarging 
and  adorning  of  the  city  of  Aftacus,  which  he  called 
after  his  own  name  A"uon:ed:a.  He  had  two  wives, 
and  by  one  of  them  he  was  perfuaded  to  leave  his 
kingdom  to  htr  fon,  in  preference  to  his  elder  bro- 
thers ;  but  when  or  how  he  died  is  not  certainly 
known. 

Nicomedes  II.  the  grandfon  of  the  for.ner,  began 
his  reign  like  him,  by  facrificing  his  brothers  to  his 
jealoufy,  after  having  waded  to  the  throne  in  the  blood 
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thing  worthy  of  this  title,  or  even  of  notice,  during 

the  whole  time  of  his  long  reign.     He  was  fucceeded 

by  his  fon.  

Nicomedes  III.  fnrnamed  by  Antiphrafis,  Phllopa- 
tei;  becaufe  he  had  murdered  his  father  to  get  pofief- 
fion  of  his  crown.  This  monarch  having  entered  into 
alliance  with  Mithridates  the  Great  king  of  Pontus, 
invaded  Paphlagonia  ;  and  having  feized  on  that  coun- 
try, he  attempted  likewife  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of 
Cappadocia.  This  country,  however,  was  at  that  time 
fubjeft  to  his  powerful  ally  ;  who  thereupon  marching 
into  Bithynia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  drove  Nico- 
medes from  the  throne,  and  raifed  his  brother  Socrates 
to  it  in  his  room.  The  dethroned  prince  had  recourfe 
to  the  Romans,  who  expelled  the  ufurper,  and  refto- 
red  him  to  his  hereditary  dominions.  For  this  favour 
they  prefled  him,  and  at  hngth  prevailed  upon  him, 
contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  and  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  to  make  inroads  into  the  territories  of  Mithri- 
dates, with  whom  Rome  wanted  a  fuhjeft  of  difpute. 
The  king  of  Pontus  bore  for  fome  time  the  devafta. 
tions  committed  by  Nicomedes  with  great  patience, 
that  he  might  not  feem  to  be  the  aggrcflbr ;  but  at 
lad  he  routed  his  army  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ara- 
nius,  drove  him  a  fecond  time  from  his  dominions^ 
and  obliged  him  to  feek  for  fhelter  in  Paphlagonia, 
where  he  led  a  private  life  till  the  time  of  Sylla,  who 
replaced  him  on   the  throne.     He  was  fucceeded  by 

his  fon. 

Nicomedes  IV.  who  performed  nothing  which, 
the  many  writers  who  flouriftied  in  his  time  have 
thought  worth  tranfmitting  to  pollerity.  As  he 
died  without  iifue  male,  he  left  his  kingdom  by  his 
laft  will  to  the  Romans,  who  reduced  it  to  the  form 
of  a  province.  Saihul.  difagreeing  with  the  ancients, 
tells  us,  that  Nicomedes  left  a  fon  named  Mtifa 
or  Myff! ;  and  introduces  Mithridates  as  complaining 
of  the  Romans  to  Aifaces  king  of  Parthia,  for  felzinc 
on  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  excluding  the  fon 
of  a  prince  who  had  on  all  occafions  Ihown  himfelf  a 
fteady  friend  to  their  republic.  But  this  Mufa  was 
the  daughter  and  not  the  ion  of  Nicomedes,  as  we  are 
told  in  exprefs  term.s  by  Suetonius,  Velleius  Patercn- 
his,  and  Appian.  All  we  know  of  her  is,  that  upon 
the  death  of  her  father  (he  claimed  the  kingdom  of 
Bithynia  for  her  fon,  as  the  next  male  heir  to  the 
crown  ;  but  without  fuccefs,  no  motives  of  juttice  be- 
ing of  fuch  weight  with  the  ambitious  Romans  as  to 
make  them  part  with  a  kingdom. 

NICOMEDIA  (anc  geog.),  metropolis  of  Bi- 
thynia, built  by  Nicomedes  the  grandfather  of  Piu- 
fias.  Situated  on  a  point  of  the  Sinus  Aftacenus, 
(Pliny)  ;  furnamed  the  Beautiful,  (Athcna^us):  the 
Inrgetl  city  of  Bithynia,  (Paufanias),  who  fays  it  was 
formcily  called  yljlacus  ;  though  Pliny  dillinguilhes 
Aftacum  and  Niconicdia  as  dificrcnt  cities.  Nicome- 
dia  was  very  famous,  not  only  under  its  own  king.s,  but 
under  the  Romans  :  it  was  the  royal  refidencc  of  Dio- 
clefian  and  ot  Conftantine  while  Conftantinople  was 
building,  if  we  may  credit  Nicephorus.  It  is  ftill  called 
Nicomedia,  at  the  bottom  ot  a  bay  of  the  Propontis  in 
the  Hither  Afia,  E.  Long.  cjo.  0.  N.  Lat.  41.  20. 
H  z"  h 
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It  is  a  place  of  confequence  ;  canie?  on  a  trade  in  filk, 
cotton, glafsj  and  earthen- ware,  and  is  the  fee  of  a  Greek 
archbifliop. 

NICOMEDUS,  a  geometrician,  famous  on  ac- 
count of  the  invention  of  the  curve  called  conchoid, 
which  is  equally  ufeful  in  refolving  the  two  problems 
of  doubling  the  cube  and  trifefting  the  angle.  It 
appears  that  he  lived  foon  after  Eiatoihenes,  for  he 
rallied  that  philofpher  on  the  mechanifm  of  his  mefo- 
labe.  Geminus,  who  lived  in  the  feconJ  century 
before  Jcfui  Chrift,  has  written  on  the  conchoid, 
though  Nicorntdus  "as  always  etlecmed  the  inventor 
of  it.  Thofe  wlio  plice  him  four  or  five  centuries  af- 
ter Jefus  Chrilt  rniilf  be  ignorant  of  thefe  faCis,  by 
which  we  rre  enabled  to  afcertain  pretty  nearly  the 
time  in  which  he  lived. 

NICON,  a  nitive  of  Rufiia,  was  born  in  1 613,  in 
a  villa.<e  of  the  government  of  Niflinei  Novogotod,  of 
fuch  obfcure  parents,  that  their  names  and  ftation  are 
not  tranfmittcd  to  poftcrity.  He  received  at  the  bap- 
tifmal  font  the  name  of  A'/Z/Va,  which  afterwards,  when 
he  became  monk,  he  change i  to  Nion,  the  appella- 
tion by  which  he  is  more  generally  known.  He  was 
educated  in  the  convent  of  St  Macarius,  under  the 
care  of  a  monk.  From  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies, 
■which  were  almoft  fslely  direifed  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  exhortations  of  his  preceptor,  he  im- 
bibed at  a  very  early  period  the  ftrongelt  attachment 
to  a  monadic  life  ;  and  was  only  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  his  mind  by  the  perfuafions  and 
authority  of  his  father.  In  conformity,  however,  to 
the  wifhes  ©f  his  family,  though  contrary  to  his  own 
inclination,  he  entered  into  matrimony  ;  and,  as  that 
ilate  precluded  him  from  being  admitted  into  a  con- 
vent, he  was  ordained  a  fecular  prieft.  With  his  wife 
he  continued  1  d  years,  partly  in  the  country  and 
partly  at  Mofcow,  officiating  as  a  parldi-prielL  The 
lofs  of  three  childreB,  however,  gave  him  a  total  dif- 
guft  to  the  world  ;  in  oonfequence  of  which,  his  wife 
was  perfuadcd  to  take  the  veil,  and  he  became  a  monk; 
his  retreat  was  in  an  ifland  of  the  White  Sea,  and  a 
kind  of  ccclciiallical  eilallilhment  was  formed,  as  re- 
markable for  the  aufteritics  of  its  rules  as  the  fituation 
was  for  its  folitude.  There  were  about  I  2  monks,  but 
they  all  lived  in  different  cells.  Such  a  fyltem,  com- 
bined with  the  mod  gloomy  ideas,  occasioned  fo  much 
cloiftered  pride  as  tarniilred  his  charafter,  when  he 
was  afterwards  called  up  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  pub- 
lic and  exalted  Uation  Our  limits  do  not  permit  ns  to  be 
minute  in  our  account  of  his  life;  we  mud  therefore  be 
contented  with  barely  reciting  general  fadts.  Within 
lefs  than  the  fpace  of  five  years,  Nicon  was  fucceflively 
created  archimandrite,  or  abbot  of  the  Novofpatflcoi 
convent,  archbifliop  of  Novogorod,  and  patriarch  of 
Ruffia.  That  he  was  worthy  of  thefe  rapid  promo- 
tions, few  will  doubt  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
charafter  ;  for  he  was  poffefied  of  very  extraordinary 
qualities,fuch  as  even  his  enemies  allow  and  admire.  His 
courage  was  undaunted,  his  morals  irreproachable,  his 
charity  extenfive  and  exaltedj  his  learning  deep  and 
comprehenfive,  and  his  eloquence  commanding. — 
When  archbifliop,  he  obtained  tlie  refpeft  of  the  in- 
habitants by  his  unv/earied  afliduity  in  the  difcharge 
of  his  trnft  ;  and  conciliated  their  affeitlons  by  afts  of 
unbounded  charity  :   Nor  was  be  lefs  confpicuous  in 


the  difclnrge  of  the  office  of  patriarch,  to  which  dig-     Nicon 
nity  he  was   appointed  in  1652,  in  the  39th  year  of         II 
his  age.  Nicotians, 

Nor  was  he  only  dIflinguilTied  in  his  own  profeiTion,  * 
for  he  ilione  even  ns  a  llatefraan.  At  length,  however, 
hefellaviftim  to  popular  difcontents;  which  misfortune, 
though  he  was  far  from  deferving  it,  was  certainly  thi 
effed  of  imprudence.  He  abdicated  the  office  of  pa- 
triarch, which  would  otherwife  have  been  taken  from 
him,  in  July  1658,  and  bore  his  reverfe  of  fortuni 
with  hcioic  magnanimity  :  he  returned  to  a  cell,  and 
commenced  his  former  aufterities.  His  innocence, 
however,  could  net  proteA  him  from  further  malice:  his 
enemies  obtained  him  to  be  for.nally  depofed  in  1666, 
This  degradation  was  followed  by  imprifonment, 
which  «  as  for  fome  time  very  ri^'orou^i,  becaufe  he,  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  innocence,  refuted  to  accept  pardon 
for  crimes  of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  In  1676, 
hewever,  he  was  removed  to  the  convent  of  St  Cyril, 
and  enjoyed  perfeA  liberty. 

Nicon  furvived  his  depofition  15  years.  In  1681, 
he  requeiled  and  obiained  permillion  to  return  to  the 
convent  of  Jerufalem,  that  he  might  end  his  days  in 
that  favourite  fpot  ;  but  he  expired  upon  the  road 
near  YaroHaf,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  His  r.e- 
mains  were  tranfported  to  that  convent,  and  buried 
with  all  the  ceremonies  ufed  at  the  interment  of  pa- 
triarchs. 

NICOPOLI.  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  in 
Bulgaria,  famous  for  being  tlie  place  where  the  firit 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Turks  and  Chriftians 
in  i  396  ;  and  where  the  latter  were  defeated  with 
the  lofs  of  20,ooo  men.  E.  Long.  25.  33.  N.  Lat, 
43.  46. 

NICOSIA,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
where  a  Turkilh  bafhaw  refiJes.  It  is  deliglitfully 
fituated  between  the  mountains  of  Olympus  and  a 
chain  of  others;  and  was  formerly  well  fortified  by  the 
Venetians  ;  but  the  works  are  now  in  ruins.  It  is 
about  31  miles  in  circumference;  and  there  are  plan- 
tations of  olives,  alinondf,  lemons,  oranges,  ranl'ier- 
rics,  and  cyprefs.  trees,  interfperled  among  the  houfes, 
which  give  the  town  a  delightful  appeaTance.  The 
chnr -h  of  Sanfta  Sophia  is  an  old  Gothic  flruilure, 
which  the  lurks  have  turned  into  a  mofque,  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  ornaments.  It  is  100  miles  we.l  of  Tri- 
poli,  and  i6o  fouth-weft  of  Aleppo.  E.  Long.  34, 
45.  N.  Lat.  34.  54. 

NICOT  (John),  lord  of  ViUemain,  and  mafter  of 
requefts  of  the  French  kin.^'s  houfehold,  was  born  ?.t 
Nifmes,  and  was  fent  am.baffador  to  Portugal  in  15  ^9  ; 
whence  he  brought  the  plant  which,  from  his  name,  was 
called  jViVo/iana,  but  is  now  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  oiTobacco.  He  died  atParis  in  1603.  He  wrote  a 
French  and  Latin  didfionary  in  folio;  a  treatife  on  na- 
vigation ;  and  other  works. 

NiCOTlANA,TOB.\cco, in  botany:  Agenusofthe 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
28th  order,  Lundit.  The  corolla  is  funnel-lhaped,  with 
a  plaited  limb;  the  ffamina  inclined;  the  capfule 
bivalved  and  bilocular.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  of 
which  the  molt  reinarkable  is  the  tjbacum,  or 
common  tobacco-plant.  This  was  firll  diicovered  iu 
America  by  the  Spaniards  about  the  year  1560,  and 
7  by. 
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Nicctiai  a.  by  them  imported  into  Europe.  Tt  had  been  ufci  by 
*•*— V—  the  inhabitants  of  America  long  before;  and  v;asca!le>l 
by  thofe  of  the  iflands  _\/o/i.  and  fistun  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  continent.  It  was  fent  into  Spain  from  Tabaco, 
a  province  of  Yucatan,  where  it  was  fir(t  difcovered, 
and  from  whence  it  takes  its  common  name.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  is  generally  faid  to  have  been  the  firlt 
that  introduced  it  into  England  about  the  year  i  jSj, 
and  whotanrfht  his  countrymen  how  to  fmcvke  it.  l^r 
Cotton  Mather,  however,  (in  his  Chriftian  Philofo- 
pher)  fays,  that  in  the  above  ytar  one  Mr  Lane  car- 
ried over  fome  cf  it  from  Virc;inia,  which  was  the  firft 
that  had  ever  been  feen  in  Europe.  Tobaccd  is  com- 
monly ufed  among  the  oriental  nations,  though  it  is 
uncertain  by  whom  it  was  introduced  among  them. 
Confiderable  quantities  of  it  are  cultivated  in  the  Le- 
vant, on  the  coafls  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Milta. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  that  fpecies  of  Nicotiina 
which  is  cultivated  for  common  ufe,  and  Avhich  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Oronoioe,  and  J'lueet- 
fctnted  tobacco.  They  differ  from  e:ich  other  only  in 
the  figure  of  their  leaves  ;  thofe  of  the  former  being 
longer  and  narrower  than  the  latter.  They  are  tail 
herbaceous  plants,  gtowing  ercft  with  tine  foliage, 
and  rifing  with  a  tlrong  Kem  from  fix  to  nine  feet  high. 
The  llalk.  near  the  root,  is  upward  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, and  furrounded  with  a  kind  of  hairy  or  veivet 
clammy  fubffance,  of  a  yellowiih  green  colour.  The 
leaves  are  rather  ot  a  deeper  green,  and  grow  alternately 
at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  inches  from  each  other. 
They  aie  oblong,  of  a  fpear-fhaped  oval,  and  fimple  ; 
the  largell  about  zo  inches  long,  but  decreafing  in 
fize  as  they  afcend,  till  they  come  to  be  only  lo  inches 
long,  and  about  half  as  broad.  The  face  of  theltaves 
is  much  corruoated,  like  thofe  of  fpinaee  when  full 
ripe.  Before  they  come  to  maturity,  when  they  are 
about  five  or  fix  inches  long,  the  leaves  are  generally 
of  a  full  green,  and  rather  fmocth  ;  but  as  they  in- 
crtafc  in  fize,  they  become  rougher,  and  acquire  a 
yellowifh  call.  The  Hem  and  branches  are  terminated 
by  large  bimches  of  flowers  collected  into  chillers,  of 
a  delicate  red  ;  the  c  'ges,  when  full-blown,  inclining 
to  a  pale  purple.  They  continue  in  fucceffion  till  the 
end  of  the  funimer  ;  when  they  are  fucceeded  by  feeds 
of  a  brown  colour,  and  kidney-lhaped.  Thefe  are  very 
fmall,  ea-ch  capfule  containing  about  idoo;  and  the 
whole  produce  of  a  fingle  plant  is  reckoned  at  about 
350,000    The  feeds  ripen  in  the  month  of  September. 

Mr  Carver  informs  us,  that  the  Oronokot,  1  r,  as 
it  is  called,  the  long  Virginian  tohacco,  is  the  kind  belt 
iuited  for  bearing  the  rigour  of  a  northern  climate,  the 
ftrength  as  well  as  the  fcent  of  the  leaves  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  other.  The  fivect-fctnted  fort  flou- 
jifhes  raoll  in  a  fandy  foil,  and  in  a  warm  climate, 
where  it  greatly  exceeds  the  former  in  the  celerity  of 
ks  growth  ;  and  is  likewife,  as  its  name  intimates, 
much  more  mild  and  pleafant. 

Culture.  Tobacco  thrives  beil  in  a  warm,  kindly, rich 
fail,  that  is  not  fubjeft  to  be  over-iun  by  weeds.  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  foil  in  which  it  thrives  beft,  is  warm,  light, 
^^and  inclining  to  be  fandy  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  plant 
is  to  be  cultivated  in  Britain,  it  ought  to  be  pLintcd 
in  a  foil  as  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  as  poffible.  Other 
kinds  of  foil  might  probiibly  be  brought  to  fuit  it,  by 


a  mixture  of  proper  manure  ;  but  we  mull  reniemV/Cr,  Nicot'ana. 
that  whatever  manure  is  made  ufe  of,  mull  be  tho-  » 
roughly  mcorporated  with  the  foil.  The  bell  fiun- 
tion  for  a  tobacco  plantation  is  the  fouthern  declivity 
of  a  hill  rather  gradual  than  abrupt,  or  a  fpot  that  is 
(hcltertd  from  the  north  winds  :  but  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  neceffary  that  the  plants  enjoy  a  free  air ;  for 
without  that  they  will  not  profper. 

As  tobacco  is  an  annual  plant,  thofe  who  intend  to 
cultivate  it  ought  to  be  as  careful  as  pofTible  in  the 
choice  of  the  feeds  ;  in  which,  however,  with  all  their 
care,  they  may  bi  fomttimes  deceived.  The  feeds 
are  to  be  fown  about  the  middle  of  April,  or  ratlier 
fooner  in  a  forward  feafon.  in  a  bed  prepared  for  this 
purpofe  of  fuch  foil  as  has  been  already  defcribed, 
mixed  with  fome  warm  rich  manure.  In  a  cold  fpnng, 
hot- beds  are  moR  eligible  for  this  purpofe,  and  gar- 
deners imagine  that  they  are  always  neceffary:  but  V'''''''^"'' 
Mr  Carver  tells  us,  that  he  is  convinced,  when  ^"^^  ^f-xlia.ct, 
weather  is  not  very  fevere,  the  tobacco-feeds  may  be 
raifed  without  doors;  and  for  this  purpole  gives  us  the 
following  directions. 

"  Having  fown  the  feed  in  the  manner  above  di- 
refted,  on  the  lealb  appreheufion  of  a  fro!t  after  the 
plants  appear,  it  will  be  necelLiry  to  fpread  mats  over 
the  beds,  a  little  elevated  from  the  ground  by  poles 
laid  acrofs,  that  thty  may  not  be  cruflied.  I'hefc, 
however,  mull  be  removed  in  the  morning  foon  -.iflcr 
the  fun  appears,  that  they  may  receive  as  much  benefit 
ab  poffible  from  its  warmth  and  from  the  air.  In  this 
manner  proceed  till  the  leaves  have  attained  itbout 
two  inches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth  ;  which  they 
will  do  in  about  a  month  after  they  are  fown,  or  near 
the  middle  of  May,  when  the  frolls  are  ufually  at  an 
end.  One  invariable  rule  for  their  being  able  to  bear 
removal  is,  when  the  fourth  leaf  is  fproiited,  and  the 
iifrfi  ju5  appears.  Then  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
firil  rains  or  gentle  fhowers  to  tranfplaut  them  into 
furh  a  foil  and  fituation  as  before  defcribtd  ;  which 
mull  be  done  in  the  following  manner. — The  land 
raull  be  ploughed,  or  dug  up  with  fpadcs,  and  made  as 
mellow  and  light  as  poffible.  When  the  plants  are 
to  be  placed,  raife  with  the  hoe  fmall  hillocks  at  the 
dillance  of  two  feet  or  a  little  more  from  each  other, 
taking  care  that  no  hard  fods  01  lumps  are  in  it;  and 
then  juit  indent  the  middle  of  each,  without  drilling 
holes,  as  for  fome  other  plants. 

'.'  When  your  ground  is  thus  prepared,   dig  in  a  . 
gentle  manner  from  ihev  native  Led  fuch  ;'lants  aj 
have  attained   the    proper    growth  for    tranfplanting 
above-mentioned  ;  and  drop,  as  you  pafs,  one  on  every 
hillock.     Infert  a  plant  gently  into  each  centre,  preffing  , 
the  foil  around  it  gently  with  your  fingers;   and  taking 
the  greateft  care,  during  the  operation,  that  you  do  - 
not  break  off  any  of  the  leaves,  which    are   at  thi^ 
time  exquifitely  tender.     If  the   weather  proves  dry 
after  they  are  thus  tranfplantcd,  they  mufl  be  watei-eJ 
with  foft  vvater,  in  the  lame  maimer  as  is  ufujUy  done 
to  coleworts,  or  plants  of  a  fimllar  kind.      But  though 
you  now  feem  to  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  plants 
for  the  fpace  you  intend  to  cultivate,  it  is  yet  neceffary 
that  you  continue  to  attend  to  your  bed  of  feedlingb, 
that  you  may  have  enough  to  fupply  any  deficiencies 
which  through  accident   may  arife.      From  this  time 
g;teat  care  mull  be  taken  .to  kee^)  the  ground  foft  and- 
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Kicotiana.  free  from  weeds,  by  often  ftirring  with  your  hoe  the 
^-^>~~-'  mould  round  the  roots ;    and  to  prune  off  the  dead 

leaves  that  fometimes  are  found  near  the  bottom  of 

the  ftalk. 

"  The  difference  of  this  climate  from  that  in  which 

I  have  bc(  n  accuftomed  to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  this 
plant,  will  not  permit  me  to  direil  with  certainty  the 
time  which  is  moft  proper  to  take  off  the  top  of  it,  to 
prevent  it  from  running  to  feed.  This  knowledge  can 
only  be  acquired  by  experience.  When  it  has  rifen 
to  the  height  of  more  than  two  feet,  it  commonly  be- 
gins to  put  forth  the  branches  on  which  the  flowers 
and  feeds  are  produced  ;  but  as  this  expanfion,  if  fuf- 
fered  to  take  place,  would  drain  the  nutriment  from 
the  leaves,  which  are  the  moft  valuable  part,  and  there- 
by leffen  their  fize  and  efficacy,  it  becomes  needful  at 
this  itage  to  nip  off  the  extremity  of  the  ftalk  to  pre- 
vent its  growing  higher.  In  fome  other  climatrs,  the 
top  is  commonly  cut  off  when  the  plant  has  15  leaves; 
but  if  the  tobacco  is  intended  to  be  a  little  ftronger 
than  ufual,  this  is  done  when  it  has  only  1 3  ;  and  fome- 
times, when  it  is  defigned  to  be  remarkably  powerful, 

II  or  12  are  only  allowed  to  e.xpand.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  planter  is  defirous  of  having  his  crop  very 
mild,  he  i'uffers  it  to  put  forth  18  or  20  :  but  in  this 
calculation,  the  three  or  four  lower  leaves  next  the 
gtound,  which  do  not  grow  fo  large  and  line  as  the 
01  hers,  are  net  to  be  reckoned. 

"  This  operation,  denominated  topping  the  tobacco, 
is  much  better  performed  by  tlie  tingcr  and  thumb 
than  with  any  inftrument  ;  becaufe  the  grafp  of  the  lin- 
gers i-lofes  the  pores  of  the  plant  ;  whereas,  when  it  is 
done  by  inftruments,  the  juices  are  in  fome  degree  ex- 
haufted.  Care  muft  alfo  be  taken  to  nip  off  the  fprouts 
that  will  be  continually  fpringing  up  at  the  junttion 
■of  the  leaves  with  the  ftalks.  This  is  trrmedy«ff o;/r 
ing,  oifucktring,  the  tobacco;  and  ought  to  be  repeated 
as  often  as  occallon  requires. 

"  As  it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  due  time  for 
topping  the  plant,  fo  it  is  equally  impoffible,  without 
-experiment,  to  afcertain  the  lime  it  will  take  to  ripen 
in  this  country.  The  apparent  figns  of  its  maturity 
are  thcfe  :  The  leaves,  as  they  approach  a  ftate  of  ripe- 
•nefs,  become  more  corrugated  or  rough ;  and  when  fully 
ripe,  appear  mottled  with  ycUowifh  fpots  on  the  raifcd 
.parts ;  whilft  the  cavities  retain  their  ufual  green  colour. 
They  are  at  this  time  alfo  thicker  than  they  have  be- 
forobeen  ;  and  ai-e  covered  with  a  downy  velvet,  like 
•that  formerly  mentioned,  on  the  ftalks.  If  heavy  rains 
happen  at  this  critical  period,  they  will  walh  off  this 
fxcrcfcent  fubflance,  and  thereby  damage  the  plants. 
In  this  cafe,  if  the  frolly  nights  are  not  begun,  it  is 
proper  to  let  them  ftand  a  few  days  longer  ;  when,  if 
the  weather  be  moderate,  they  will  recover  this  lub- 
jlance  again.  But  if  a  froft  unexpectedly  happens  du- 
ring the  night,  they  mull  be  carefully  examined  in  the 
morning,  before  the  hm  has  any  influence  upon  them  ; 
and  thofe  which  are  found  to  be  covered  with  frolly 
particles,  whether  thoroughly  ripe  or  not,  muft  be  cut 
up  ;  for  though  they  may  not  all  appear  to  be  arrived 
at  a  ftate  of  maturity,  yet  they  cannot  be  far  from  it, 
and  will  differ  but  little  in  goodncfs  from  thofe  that  are 
perfectly  fo." 

Tobacco  is  fubjeft  to  be  deftroyed  by  a  worm  ;  and 
-without   proper  care  to  extenninate    this  enemy,  a 
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whole  field  of  plants  may  foon  be  loft.  This  animal  Nicotiana. 
is  of  the  horned  fpecies,  and  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  """^ 
the  tobacco-plant ;  fo  that  in  many  parts  of  America 
it  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  tobacco-worm.  In 
what  manner  it  is  tirft  produced,  or  how  propagated, 
is  unknown  :  but  it  is  not  dlfcernible  till  the  plants 
have  attained  about  half  their  height ;  and  then  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  as  large  as  a  gnat.  Soon  after  this 
it  lengthens  into  a  worm  ;  and  by  degrees  increafes  in 
magnitude  to  the  bignefs  of  a  man's  finger.  In  fliape 
it  is  regular  from  its  head  to  its  tail,  without  any  di- 
minution at  either  extremity.  It  is  indented  or  ribbed 
round  at  equal  diftanccs,  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  each  other  ;  and  having  at  every  one  of  thefe  di- 
vifions  a  pair  of  feet  or  claws,  'ly  which  it  faftens  itfelf 
to  the  plant.  Its  mouth,  like  that  of  the  caterpillar, 
is  placed  under  the  fore-part  of  the  head.  On  the  top 
of  the  head,  between  the  eyes,  grows  a  horn  about  half 
an  inch  long,  and  greatly, refembling  a  thorn;  the  ex- 
treme part  of  which  is  of  a  brown  colour,  a  firm  tex- 
ture, and  the  extremity  ftiarp-pointed.  It  is  eafiljr 
cruftied  ;  being  only,  to  appearance,  a  coUedlion  of 
green  juice  inclofed  in  a  membraneous  covering, 
without  the  internal  parts  of  an  animated  being.  The 
colour  of  its  (Itin  is  in  general  green,  interfperfed  with 
feveral  fpots  of  a  yellowiih  white  ;  and  the  whole  co- 
vered with  a  fhort  hair  Itarcely  to  be  difcerned.  Thefc 
worms  are  found  the  moft  predominant  during  the  lat- 
ter end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  Auguft;  at  which 
time  the  plants  muft  be  particularly  attended  to,  and 
every  leaf  carefully  learched.  As  foon  as  a  wound  is 
dlicovertd,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  percep- 
tible, care  muft  be  taken  to  <;eftroy  the  caufe  of  it, 
which  will  be  found  near  it,  and  from  its  unfubftantial 
texture  may  eafily  be  cruihed  :  but  the  beft  method  is 
to  pull  it  away  by  the  horn,  and  then  crufti  it. 

When  the  tobacco  is  fit  for  being  gathered,  as  w\)l 
appear  froui  an  attention  to  the  foregoing  dircftions, 
on  the  firft  morning  that  promifes  a  iair  day,  before 
the  fun  is  rifen,  take  an  ax  or  a  long  knife,  and  holding 
the  ftalk  near  the  top  with  one  hand,  fever  ic  from  its 
root  with  the  other,  as  low  as  poffible.  Lay  it 
gently  on  the  ground,  taking  care  not  to  break  off 
the  leaves,  and  there  let  it  remain  expofed  to  the  rays  of 
the  fun  throughout  the  day,  or  until  the  leaves,  accord 
ing  to  the  American  expreffion,  aie  entirely  w'Uted ; 
that  is,  till  they  become  limber,  and  will  bend  any 
way  without  breaking.  But  if  the  weather  ftiould 
prove  rainy  without  any  intervals  of  funftiine,  and  the 
pl.nts  appear  to  be  fully  ripe,  they  muft  be  houfed 
immediately.  This  muft  be  done,  however,  with  great  - 
care,  t:at  the  leaves,  which  are  in  this  ftate  very 
brittle,  may  not  be  broken  They  are  next  to  be  placed 
under  proper  fhelter,  either  in  a  barn  or  covered  hovel, 
where  ti.ey  cannot  be  affeited  by  rain  or  too  much  air, 
thinly  fcattcred  on  the  floor;  and  if  the  fun  does  not 
appear  for  feveral  days,  they  mull  be  left  to  wilt  In  that 
manner ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  quantity  of  t!ie  tobacco 
will  not  be  quite  fo  good. 

When  the  leaves  have  acquired  the  above  mentioned 
flexibility,  the  plants  muft  be  laid  in  heapo,  or  ratiier 
in  one  heap  if  the  quantity  is  not  too  g^reat,  and  in 
about  24.  hours  they  will  be  (ound  to  fweat.  But 
during  this  time,  when  they  have  lain  for  a  little  while, 
^nd  begin   to  ferment,  it   will  be  neeeffary  to  turn 

them; 
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VitetiaM  them  ;  bringing  tkofe  which  are  In  tlie  midJle  to  the 
^""v~~'  furface,  and  placing  thofe  which  are  at  the  furface  in 
the  middle.  The  longer  they  lie  in  this  fituation,  the 
dariiercoloured  is  the  tobacco  ;  and  this  is  termed 
/wealing  the  tobacco.  After  they  have  lain  in  this 
manner  for  three  or  four  days,  for  a  lenger  con- 
tinuance might  make  the  plants  turn  mouldy,  they 
may  be  faftened  toijether  in  pairs  ^vith  cords  or  wood- 
en pegs,  near  the  bottom  of  the  ftalk,  and  hung  acrofs 
a  pole,  with  the  leaves  fufpended  in  the  fame  covered 
place,  a  proper  interval  being  left  between  each 
pair.  In  about  a  month  the  leaves  will  be  thorough- 
ly dried,  and  of  a  proper  temperature  to  be  taken 
down.  This  ftate  may  be  afcertairied  by  their  appear- 
ing of  the  fame  colour  with  thofe  imported  from  Ame- 
rica. But  this  can  be  done  only  in  wet  weather. — The 
tobacco  is  exceedingly  apt  to  attraft  the  humidity  of 
the  atmofphere,  which  gives  it  a  pliability  that  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  for  its  prefervation  ;  for  if  the  plants 
are  removed  in  a  very  dry  fcafon,  the  external  parts  of 
the  leaves  will  crumble  into  dull,  and  a  confiderablc 
wade  will  enfuc. 

Cure.  As  foon  as  the  plants  are  taken  down,  they 
muft  again  be  laid  in  a  heap, and  preflcd  with  heavy  logs 
of  wood  for  about  a  week  ;  but  this  climate  may 
poflibly  require  a  longer  time.  While  they  remain  in 
this  ftate,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  introduce  your  hand 
frequently  into  the  heap,  to  difcovcr  whether  the  heat 
be  not  too  intenfe  ;  for  in  large  quantities  this  will 
fometimes  be  the  cafe,  and  confiderable  damage  will 
be  occafioned  by  it.  When  they  are  found  to  heat 
too  much,  that  is,  when  the  heat  exceeds  a  moderate 
glowing  warmth,  part  of  the  weight  by  which  they 
are  prcfTed  muft  be  taken  away  ;  and  the  caufe  be- 
ing removed,  the  effctt  will  ceafe.  This  is  called 
the  fecothl  or  ia/l  fivnut'ing ;  and,  when  completed, 
which  it  generally  will  be  about  the  time  jull  men- 
tioned, the  leaves  may  be  llripped  from  the  ilalks  for 
life.  Many  omit  this  laft  fweating  ;  but  Mr  Carver 
thinks  that  it  takes  away  any  remaining  harflinefs, 
and  rtnders  the  tobacco  move  mellow.  The  ftrength 
of  the  ftalk  alfo  is  dift'ufed  by  it  through  the  leaves, 
r.nd  the  whole  mafs  becomes  equally  meliorated. — When 
the  leaves  are  flripped  from  the  ftalks,  they  are  to  be 
tied  up  in  bunches  or  hands,  and  kept  in  a  cellar  or 
©ther  damp  place  ;  though  if  not  handled  in  dry 
weather,  but  only  during  a  rainy  feafon,  it  is  ©f  little 
confequence  in  what  part  of  the  houfe  or  barn  they 
arc  laid  up.  At  this  period  the  tobacco  is  thoroughly 
cured,  and  as  proper  /or  manufadluting  as  that  im- 
ported from  the  colonies. 

Oar  author  advlfes  the  tobacco-planter,  in  his  firft 
trials,  not  to  be  too  avaricious,  but  to  top  his  plants 
before  they  have  gained  their  utmoft  height ;  leaving 
only  about  the  middle  quantity  of  leaves  dire£led  before, 
to  give  it  a  tolerable  degree  of  ftrength.  For  though 
this,  if  exceflive,  might  be  abated  during  ftie  cure  by  an 
increafe  of  fweating,  or  be  remedied  the  next  feafon  by 
fuS"ering  more  leaves  to  grow,  it  can  never  be  added  ; 
and,  without  a  certain  degree  of  ftrength,  the  tobacco 


will  always  be  taftelef";  and  of  little  value.  On  the  Nicotians; 
contrary,  though  it  be  ever  fo  much  weakened  by  '~~Y~~^; 
fweating,  and  thereby  rendered  mild,  yet  it  will  never 
lo'e  tlie  aromatic  flavour,  wliich  accompanied  that 
ftreugth,  and  which  greatly  adds  to  its  value.  A  fquare 
yard  of  land,  he  tells  us,  will  rear  about  jco  plants, 
and  allow  proper  fpace  for  their  nurture  till  they  are  fit 
for  tranfplanting. 

The  following  extraft,  which  is  copied  from  a  ma- 
nufcript  of  Dr  Barham  (a),  for  direfting  the  taifing, 
cultivating:,  and  curing  tobacco  in  Jamaica,  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  thofe  who  wiih  to  be  fur- 
ther acquainted  with  this  fubjeft. 

"  Let  the  ground  or  woodland  wherein  you  intend 
planting  tobacco  be  well  burned,  as  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  wood  alhes  the  better.  The  fpot  you  in- 
tend raifmg  your  plants  on  muft  be  well  ftrewed  with 
afhes,  laid  fmooth  and  light  :  then  blow  the  feed  from 
the  palm  of  your  hand  gently  on  the  bed,  and  cover 
it  over  with  palm  or  plantain  leaves. 

"  When  your  plants  are  about  four  inches  high, 
draw  them  and  plant  them  out  about  three  feet  afun- 
der;  and  when  they  become  as  high  as  your  knee,  cut 
or  pluck  off"  the  top  ;  and  if  there  are  more  than 
1 2  leaves  on  the  plant,  take  off"  the  overplus,  and  leave 
the  reft  entire. 

"  The  plant  fhould  now  be  daily  attended  to,  in 
order  to  deftroy  the  caterpillars  that  are  lialile  to  infeib 
it  ;  as  alfo  to  take  off  eveiy  fprout  or  fucker  that  puts 
out  at  the  joints,  in  order  to  throw  the  whole  vege- 
table nouriihment  into  the  large  leaves. 

"  When  the  edges  and  points  of  the  leaves  begin  to 
turn  a  little  yellow,  cut  down  the  ftalks  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  taking  the  opportunity  of  a 
fine  day,  and  be  careful  the  dew  is  fully  off  the  plant, 
and  do  not  continue  this  work  after  two  in  the  after- 
noon.  As  fall  as  it  is  cut  let  it  be  carried  into  your 
tobacco-houfe,  which  muft  be  fo  clofc  as  to  ftiut  out 
all  air,  (on  this  much  depends),  and  hung  up  on  lines 
tied  acrofs,  for  the  purpcfe  of  drying. 

"  When  the  ftalks  begin  to  turn  brownifti,  take 
them  o'S  the  lines,  and  put  them  in  a  large  binn,  and 
lay  on  them  heavy  weights  for  1 2  days  ;  then  take 
them  out,  and  ftrip  off  the  leaves,  and  put  them  again 
into  the  binn,  and  let  them  be  well  preffed,  and  fo  as 
no  air  gains  admiffion  for  a  month.  T'ake  them  out  ; 
tie  them  in  bundles  about  60  ler.ves  in  each,  which  are 
called  monocoes,  and  are  ready  for  falc.  But  obferve  to 
let  them  always  be  kept  clofe  till  you  have  occafion  to 
difpofe  of  them. 

"  Let  your  curing-houfe  be  well  built,  and  very 
clofe  and  warm  :  if  a  boarded  building,  it  will  not  be 
aniifs,  in  a  wet  fituation,  to  cover  the  whole  outfide 
with  thatch  and  plantain  trafh,  to  keep  off  the  damps; 
for  by  this  care  you  preferve  the  fine  volatile  oil  in  the 
leaves.  Obferve,  no  fmoke  is  to  be  made  ufe  of  or 
admitted  into  your  curing-houfe." 

Ufe.  Since  the  introdutlion  of  tobacco  into  Europe 
1560,  various  medical  properties  have  been  afcribed  to 
it  at  different  times  by  Stahl  and  other  German  phyfk- 

cians  s 


(a)  This  gentleman  was  cotemporary  with    Sir  Hans  Sloan      He  was   a   man   of  great   probity,  an   able 
phyfician,  and  a  fliilful  naturalift.     He  coUedled  and  arranged  a  number  of  the  phnts  of  Jamaica,  which  he 


prefented  to  Dr  Sloan,  and  mad'.'  feveral  communications  to  the  Royal  Society 
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Xic-iria-?,.  cians  ;  tilt  tlie  manner  in  which  of  hits  years  it  has 
'  -"    V  been  fpoker.  of  by  the  jienernhty  of  writer.i  on  materia 

me^ica,  has  occafioned  it  to  be  alir.oif  wholly  difmifTcd 
from  modern  pradlice,?.!  leail  from  internal  ufc:  but  this 
circumft:ince  has  not  dtterred  Dr  Fowler,  a  phyfician 
of  eminence  in  Staffordfhire,  from  commencing  an 
inquiry  into  its  medicinal  effedls  ;  and  he  has  given 
the  rcfult  of  his  experiments,  which  fttm  to  be  accu- 
rately and  faithfully  related. 

That  toliacco,  under  proper  le^nilations,  m:iy  be  ad- 
mini'.lered  internally,  not  only  as  n  fate  but  as  an  ctli- 
cacioiis  remedy,  efj^ecially  as  a  diuretic  in  cafes  of 
dropfy  and  dyiury,  feems  certain  enough.  This  pro- 
pertv,  amongft  the  vait  nniuber  that  have  been  attri- 
buted to  it,  however,  teems  feaicely  ever  to  have  been 
hinted  at. 

The  foriTis  in  which  l)r  Fowler  ordered  it  were  ci- 
ther in  infufion,  tinflure,  or  piils. 

Take  of  tobacco  leaves  drifd  an  ounce  ;  boiling 
writer  one  pcund  :  infufe  them  for  an  hour  in  a  clofe 
vcflVl  fee  in  a  warm  place,  and  ilrain  off  about  14 
ounces.  Then  add  two  ounces  of  rcftificd  fpirit  of 
wine. 

Take  cf  dried  tobacco  leaves  nn  ounce,  of  reftified 
fpiiits,  Spanifh  white  wine,  or  vinegar,  one  p'nt,  to 
be  infufed  for  four  day- 
Tike  of  diied  tobacco  leave-i  in  pnwikr  l  drachm, 
of  the  conferve  of  rofcs  enough  to  make  it  in  a  mais  ; 
whi-'h  is  to  be  divided  into  60  pills. 

Of  the  infufion,  ©r  tin&nre,  F)r  Fowler  gives  from 
fix  to  100  drops  twice  a  day  in  water,  or  in  a  cordud 
jidlp,  or  other  proper  vehicle,  fiiiJicient  to  produce 
tke  eCeft  in  adults  ;  but  in  irritable  habits  he  feldom 
exceeded  25  drops.  To  a  patient  of  le  years  old  he 
gave  50  drops  ;  to  a  child  of  five  years  old  20  drops  ; 
but  to  patients  under  lire  ycais  old  he  never  ventured 
to  prcfcid'C  it. 

The  firlt  eflefts  of  the  infufion  is  a  tranfient  heat  in 
the  Itomach  and  throat,  as  if  the  patient  had  taken  a 
^'.ram.  The  next  geiu-ral  cfleH  in  a  moderate  dofe  is 
diuretic,  with  or  without  a  (ligl;t  vertigo  and  giddi- 
neff,  and  frequently  natifea.  In  painful  cafts,  it  proves 
^nodvne,  and  in  fome  cafes  occafions  drowfincfs  and 
deep  ;  in  others  drovvfinelf,  with  a  fej-.fe  of  heat  s-iid 
reilleifncfs. 

Dr  Fowler  gave  this  medicine  in  1 1  ^  cafes  :  in  93 
of  which  it  proved  diuretic  ;  in  40  of  thefe  cafes  it 
occalioiic*  purging  ;  79  of  thefe  patients  ccinplained 
of  vertigo.  In  52  of  the  nund  er  it  excited  nanfea  ; 
in  the  two  Inll  cafes  he  directs  the  medicine  ti>  1  e  fuf- 
ptnded,  and  the  dc^es  leffened.  Dr  Fowler  tried  it 
in  30  cafes  of  diopfy,  viz.  four  of  anafarca,  or  gcneial 
dropfy  ;  two  of  afcitcs  ;  and  12  of  dropfical  fwellings 
of  the  legs,  were  all  cured.  In  ten  other  cafes  it  af 
forded  confide rable  relief;  and  in  three  cafes  only  it 
■was  ©f  no  ufc.  In  ten  inllances  of  dyfiuy,  the  iiifti- 
fion  v\as  anodyne  and  diuretic,  thereby  abating  paui, 
relaxing  the  urinary  palTages,  and  promotiiig  urine. — 
In  dyiuries  Irom  grave!,  it  facilitates  the  expuKion  of 
calcareous  or  gvitty  matter. 

Dr  Fowler  fpeaks  of  the  ufc  of  tobacco  in  injec- 
tions ;  an  ounce  of  the  infufion  in  a  pirt  of  water- 
gruel  ;it  a  time,  and  repeated  in  calcs  of  obllinate 
conftipalicn,  as  the  ciife  may  rtqiure.  In  the 
Alryklly  aih,  in    the   Weit    Indies,  injedlions    of  the 


fmoke  of  tobacco  have  long  been  employed  with  the  Vio^"": 
happieft  eflcdls.  -'"^l'"' 

.-'fter  all,  the  internal  ufe  of  tobacco  fhould  be  very 
limited,  and  can  only  be  fafe  iu  the  hands  of  a  flcilful 
and  attentive  praftitioner.  Tobacco  is  fometimes  ufed 
externally  in  unguentafor  deftroyingcutaneou.'>infci35, 
clcanfing  old  ulcers,  &c.  Beaten  into  a  mafh  with  vi- 
negar or  brandy,  it  has  fometimes  proved  ftrvlceable 
for  removing  Ivard  tumowrs  of  the  hypochondres  :  an 
account  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Fffays  of  twjo  cafes 
<;f  this  kind  cured  by  it.  The  mod  common  iifes  of 
this  plaiit,  however,  are  either  as  a  llernutatory  when 
taken  by  way  of  fnuff,  as  a  maflicatory  by  chewing  it 
in  the  mouth,  or  as  efRuvia  by  fmoking  it  ;  and  when 
taken  in  niodention,  it  is  not  an  nnhealthful  amufement. 
Before  pipes  were  invented,  it  was  ufually  fmoked  in 
iegar=,  and  they  are  ftlU  in  ufc  among  feme  of  the 
foiithern  nations.  The  method  of  preparing  tliefe  i* 
at  once  fimple  and  expeditious  A  leaf  of  tobacco 
being  formed  into  a  fmall  twirteJ  roll,  fomewhat  larger 
than  the  ftem  of  a  pipe,  and  about  eight  inches  long, 
the  fmoke  is  conveyed  through  the  winding  folds  which 
prevent  it  from  expanding,  as  tl-.rQUijh  a  lube  ;  fo  that 
one  end  of  it  being  lighted,  and  the  other  applied  to 
the  Picuth,  it  is  in  this  form  ufed  without  much  in- 
convenience. But,  in  procefs  of  time,  pipes  being 
invented,  they  were  found  more  commodious  vehicles 
for  tlie  tmoke,   an  !  arc  now  in  general  u.Q; 

Among  all  the  produdtions  of  foreign  climes  intro- 
duce J  into  thefe  kingdi^ms,  fcarce  any  has  been  held 
in  higher  eftimation  by  perfons  of  every  rank  than  to- 
bacco. In  the  countries  of  which  it  is  a  native,  it  is 
conlidered  by  the  Indians  as  the  moft  valuable  offer- 
ing that  can  be  made  to  the  beiniTS  they  worflilp.  They 
ufe  ic  in  all  tlieir  civil  and  religious  ceremonies.  When 
once  the  fplral  wreaths  of  its  fmoke  afcend  from  the 
fc.Jthered  pi;~e  of  peace,  the  compaft  that  has  been 
jnft  made  is  confi  Jtred  as  facred  and  inviolable.  Like- 
wife,  when  they  addrcfs  their  great  Father,  or  his 
gtiardian  fpirits,  re  filing,  ■'.s  they  believe,  in  every  ex- 
traordinary production  of  nature,  they  make  liberal 
ofTcrings  to  them  of  this  valuable  plant,  not  doubtin^^ 
but  thiit  they  are  thus  lecured  of  prottftlon. 

T  ol  acco  is  made  up  into  rolls  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  intericr  parts  of  ,->merica,  by  means  of  a  machine 
called  a  tobacci-u'heel.  With  this  machine  they  fpin 
the  leaves  after  they  are  cured,  into  a  twiit  of  any 
fize  they  think  fit  ;  and  having  folded  it  into  n^lls  of 
about  20  pounds  each,  they  lay  it  by  for  ufe.  In  this 
Hate  it  will  keep  for  feveral  y;ars,  and  be  continually 
improving,  as  it  always  grows  milder.  The  Illinois 
ulu.ally  form  it  into  carrots;  which  is  done  by  laying  » 
number  of  leaves,  when  cui'cd,  on  each  other  after  the: 
ril>s  have  been  taken  out,  and  rolling  them  round 
with  packthread,  till  thev  become  cemented  together. 
Thefe  rolls  commonly  mcafure  about  18  or  20  inches 
in  length,  and  inne  round  m  tlie  middle  part. 

Tot/acco  forms  a  very  conliderable  article  in  com- 
merce; for  an  account  of  whiih  lee  the  ai tides  Glas- 
GOMvnnd  V'irgini.i. 

NICTITATING   msmbp.ane,  a   thin    membrane 

■  chiefly  found  In  the  bird  and  fiih  kind,   which   covers 

the  eyes  of  thefe  animals,   firelcering  them  from  the 

d\dl  or  too  much  light  ;  yet  is  fo  thin  and  pellucid,, 

that  thev  can  fee  pretty  well  through  it, 

NIDDUI, 
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NIDDUI,  in  the  Jewifh  cuftoms,  is  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  "  feparated  or  excommunicated."  This,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  wa3  to  be  iinderftood  of  the  lefler  fort  of 
excortimunfcation  in  ufe  among  the  Hebrews.  He 
that  had  incurred  it  was  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  his 
relation*!,  at  leafl  to  the  diftance  of  four  cubits  :  it 
commonly  continued  a  month.  If  it  was  not  taken 
off  in  that  time,  it  might  be  prolonged  for  60  of  even 
90  dav3  :  but  if,  within  this  term,  the  excommuni- 
cated perfon  did  not  give  fatisfaCtion,  he  fell  into  the 
cherem,  which  was  a  fecond  fort  of  excommunication; 
and  thence  into  the  third  fort,  called  yJamma/a  or  flie- 
matt.T,  the  moll  terrible  of  all.  But  Seldenhas  proved 
that  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  excommimication, 
•viz..  the  greater  and  lefs ;  and  that  thefe  three  terms 
were  ufed  indifferently. 

NIDUS,  among  naturalifts,  fignifies  a  nert:  or 
proper  repofitory  for  the  eggs  of  birds,  infefts,  &c. 
where  the  young  of  thefe  animals  are  hatched  and 
nurfcd. 

NIDIFICATION,  aterm  generally  applied  to  the 
formation  of  a  bird's  ne{[,  and  its  hatching  or  bring- 
ing forth  its  young.     See  Ornithology. 

NIECE,  a  brother's  or  filler's  daughter,  which  in 
the  civil  law  is  reckoned  the  third  degree  of  confan- 
guinity. 

NIEMEN,  a  large  river.of  Poland,  which  rifes  in 
I-ithuania,  where  it  pafTes  by  Bielica,  Grodno,  and 
Konno:  it  afterwards  runs  through  part  of  Samogitia 
?nd  Ducal  Pruffia,  where  it  falls  into  the  lake  called 
the  Curtfch-l!ajf,  by  feveral  mouths,  of  which  the  mod 
northern  is  called  the  Rujs,  being  the  name  of  a  town 
it  paifcs  by. 

N  lENBURG,  a  rich  and  ftrong  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwic-Lunenburg,  with  a  ftrong 
caftle.  [t  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  corn  and 
wool,  and  is  feated  in  a  fertile  foil  on  the  river  Wefer. 
E.  Long.  9.  26.  N.  Lat.  52.  44. 

NIEPER,  a  large  river  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  of  the  North,  formerly  called  the  Bo- 
rifthenes.  Its  fource  is  in  the  middle  of  Mufcovy,  run- 
ning weft  by  Smolenflio,  as  far  as  Orfa;  and  then  turns 
fouth,  paffinghy  Mohilow,  Bohaczo,Kiow,  Czyikalfy, 
the  fortrefs  of  Kudak,  DeiTau,  and  Oczakow,  falling 
into  the  Black  Sea  ;  as  alfo  in  its  courfe  it  divides 
Little  Tartary  from  Budziac  Tartary. 

NIESS,  a  mountain  in  the  enviions  of  Berne  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  the  laft  mountain  in  a  high  calca- 
Tcous  chain  of  hills,  of  which  the  Stockhorn,  the 
Neuneren,  and  the  Ganterifti,  have  been  illultrated  by 
the  botanical  labours  of  the  celebrated  Haller.  Niefs 
ftands  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  '1  hun,  and  feparates 
the  valley  of  Frutingen  from  that  of  Simme.  It  is 
very  interefting  to  the  curious  traveller,  on  account  of 
the  fine  view  from  its  top  ;  and  to  naturalifts,  bec:uife 
it  joins  the  Alps.  Towards  its  foot,  beds  of  flate 
have  been  difcovered  ;  it  is  of  calcareous  ftonc  higher 
up  ;  and  near  its  top  is  found  a  fpecies  of  pudding- 
ftone,  tilled  with  fmall  fragments  of  broken  petrifac- 
tions. 

NIESTER,  a  large  river  of  Poland,  which  has  its 
fource  in  the  Lake  Neifttr,  in  the  palatinate  of  Leni- 
burg,  where  it  pafles  by  Halicz.  Then  it  feparates 
Podolia  and  Oczakow  Tartary  from  Moldavia  and 
Budziac   Tattary  ;  and  falls   into   the   Black   Sea  at 
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Belgorod,  between  the  mouths  of  the  NIeper  and  th«    Nleuhuff 
Danube.  11 

NIEUHOFF  (Johnde),  a  Dutch  author,  was  born  '^"'^  • 
about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.  We  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  valuable  and  curious  account, 
written  in  Dutch,  of  his  embafiy  from  the  Dutch  Ejft 
India  Company  to  the  emperor  of  China.  Jean  le 
Carpentier  publiftied  nn  excellent  trandation  of  it  into 
French,  in  folio,  Leyden,  i66f.  This  edition  is  rare, 
and  the  book  is  in  great  requeft. 

NIEUWENTYr  (Bernard),  an  able  philofopher 
and  learned  mathematician,  was  born  at  Weftgraafdyk, 
in  the  year  1654,  and  became  counfellor  and  burgo- 
mafter  of  the  town  of  Purmerend,  where  he  was  efteem- 
ed  for  his  inteerity  and  learninrj,  and  died  in  1718. 
He  wrote,  in  Dutch,  i.  An  excellent  treatife,  intitledj 
The  Exiftence  of  God  demonftrated  by  the  Works  of 
Nature.  2.  A  Refutation  of  Spinoza.  3.  Some  Pieces 
againft  the  Infinitefimals,  &c. 

NIGELLA,  FENNEL-FLOWER,  Or  Dev'i/ In  a  Bujli: 
A  genus  of  the  pentggynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the 
petals  are  five  ;  and  five  trifid  neftaria  within  the  co- 
rolla ;  there  are  five  connefted  capfules.  There  are 
five  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
Europe,  and  rifing  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  an  half 
high,  adorned  with  blue  or  yellow  flowers.  They  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  in  a  dry  and  warm  fitua- 
tion  will  thrive  very  well ;  and  the  plants  ripen  feeds 
in  this  country. 

NIGER  (C.  Pefcennius  Juttus),  a  celebrated  gover- 
nor in  Syria,  well  known  by  his  valour  in  tlie  Romi:i 
armies  while  but  a  private  man.  At  the  death  of  Per- 
tinax  he  was  declared  emperor  of  Rome  ;  and  his 
claims  to  that  elevated  ftation  were  fupported  by  a 
found  underftanding,  prudence  of  mind,  moderation, 
courage,  and  virtue.  He  propofed  to  imitate  the  ac- 
tions of  the  venerable  Antoninus,  of  Trajan,  of  Titus, 
and  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  fond- 
nefs  of  ancient  difcipline.  He  never  fuffcred  his  foldier? 
to  drink  wine,  but  obliged  them  when  thirlly  to  ufe 
water  and  vinegar.  He  forbad  the  ufe  of  filver  or 
gold  utenfils  in  his  camp.  AH  the  bakers  and  cook--, 
were  driven  away,  and  the  foldiers  were  ordered  to 
live  during  the  expedition  they  undertook  merely  up- 
on bilkets.  In  his  punilhments  Niger  was  inexorable  ; 
he  condemned  ten  of  his  faldiers  to  be  beheaded  in 
the  prefence  of  the  army,  becaufe  they  had  ftolen  and 
eaten  a  fowl.  The  fentence  was  heard  with  groans. 
The  army  interfered  ;  and  when  Niger  confented  to 
diminifli  the  punidiment,  for  fear  of  kindling  rebel- 
lion, -he  yet  oidered  the  criminals  to  make  each  a  re- 
ftoration  of  ten  fowls  to  the  perfon  whofe  property 
they  hid  ftolen.  They  were  bcfides  ordered  not  to 
light  a  fire  the  reft  of  the  campaign,  but  to  live  upon 
cold  aliments  and  to  drink  nothing  but  water.  Such 
great  cpialifications  in  a  general  feemed  to  promife  the 
reftoration  of  ancient  difcipline  in  tiie  Roman  armies  ; 
but  the  death  of  Niger  frullrnted  every  hope  of  re- 
form. Severus,  who  had  alfo  been  invefted  with  the 
imperial  purple,  marched  againft  him  ;  fome  battles 
were  fought,  and  Niger  was  at  laft  defeated  A.D.  195. 
His  head  was  cut  oil"  and  fixed  to  a  long  fpcar,  and 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome.  He 
reigned  about  a  year. 

X  Niger, 


f^'?'r,         Niger, 

^'  ^''''  ,  origin  near  that  of  the  Nile 
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g^reat  river  of  Africa,  fuppofei  to  have  its 
but  this  is  vfry  uncer- 
tain. We  are  afTured,  liowever,  that  it  is  a  river  of 
very  preat  extent  :  efpecially  if  we  fuppofe,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  hcfl  modern  geographers,  that  it 
has  its  foiircc  in  the  kingdom  of  Gorhan,  not  far  from 
the  confines  of  Upper  Ethiopia  ;  for  then  it  will  crofs 
almoft  the  whoh."  continent  of  Africa,  where  it  is  widcil. 
In  its  courfe  it  receives  many  confiderable  rivers,  which 
fwell  it  high  enough  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  carry 
Tetfcls  of  good  burden  ;  it  fplits  itfelf  into  feveral 
branches,  which  uniting  again  form  very  large  and 
fertile  iflands,  well  fdled  with  towns  and  villages.  It 
pafTes  alfo  through  feveral  lakes,  and  has  many  cata- 
rafts.  After  having  run  from  e»ft  to  weft  during  a 
prodigious  long  courfe,  it  turns  at  laft  fliort  to  the 
fouth,  at  a  league  and  a  half  diftance  from  the  weftern 
ocean  ;  leaving  but  a  very  narrow  traft  between  it  and 
the  fea,  into  which  it  opens  its  way  in  lat.  15.  5^. 
after  having  run  about  25  leagues  from  north  to  fouth. 
Its  mouth  is  fometimes  half  a  league  broad  ;  but  is 
/liut  up  by  a  bank  of  quick- fand,  called  the  lar  of  Se- 
nega/, where  the  water  is  fo  (liallow,  that  it  is  very  dif- 
licult  and  dangerous  to  pafs  over  it.  The  bar  is  form- 
ed by  the  mud  and  fand  which  the  river  brings  with 
it  during  the  inundation,  and  which  the  fea  continually 
drives  back  upon  the  fliore.  This  would  effcftually 
exclude  all  (hipping,  had  not  the  violence  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  the  weight  of  the  waters,  made  two  open- 
ings or  channels,  which  are  commonly  called  xhe  pnffes 
of  the  bar.  The  largeft  of  thefe  is  generally  not  above 
J50  or  200  fathoms  broad,  and  about  10  feet  deep, 
fo  th;t  none  but  barks  of  40  or  50  tons  can  get  thro' 
this  channel ;  the  other  is  fo  narrow  and  fiiallow,  that 
it  is  paffable  by  canoes  only.  Thefe  channels  are  not 
always  in  the  fame  place  ;  for  the  river,  as  it  is  more 
or  Icfs  fwelled,  or  the  current  more  orlcfs  rapid,  opens 
thofe  paffes  fometimes  in  one  place  and  fometimes  in 
another.  The  bar  itfelf  alfo  frequently  ftiifts  its  place; 
fo  that  the  ifland  of  Senegal  is  fometimes  four  leagues 
diftant  from  it,  at  other  times  only  two.  It  is  this 
bar  only  which  hinders  (hips  of  4C0  or  50J  tons  to  go 
up  the  river.      See  Guinea  and  Nfgroland. 

NIGHT,  that  part  of  the  natural  day  during  which 
the  fun  is  imderneath  the  horizon  ;  or  that  fpace 
wherein  it  is  duil<y. 

Night  was  originally  divided  by  the  Hebi"ews  and 
other  caftern  nations  into  three  parts  or  watches. 
The  Romans,  and  after  them  the  Jews,  divided  the 
night  into  four  parts  or  watches;  the  flrft  of  which 
began  at  funfet,  and  laded  till  nine  at  night,  accord- 
ing to  our  way  of  reckoning;  the  fecond  lafted  till 
midnight  ;  the  third  till  tlitee  in  the  morning  ;  and 
the  fourth  ended  at  funrife.  The  ancient  Gauls  and 
Germans  divided  their  time  not  by  days  but  by  nights  ; 
and  the  people  of  Iceland  and  the  Arabs  do  the  fame 
at  this  day.      The  like   is   obferved   of  the   Anglo- 


Saxons. — The  length  and  fhortncfs  of  night  or  of 
darknefs  is  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  and 
pofition  of  the  place  ;  and  the  caufes  of  this  variety 
are  now  well  known.     See  Astronomy,  &o. 

Nig  HT,  in  fcripture-language,is  ufcd  for  the  times  of 
heathenifh  ignorance  and  profanenefs  (Rom.  xiii.  12.); 
for  a.lverfity  and  ailliftioii  (If.  xxi.  12.);  and,  laftly, 
for  death  (John  i.\.  4.) 
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NiGVT-An^rmg,  a  method  of  catching  large  and  fhy  Night-anj- 
<i(h  in  the  night-time.     Trout,  and  many  other  of  the       ''"S 
better  forts  of  fi(h,  are  naturally  dry  and  fearful ;   they    >};„],,;„ 
therefore  pr-cy  in  the  night  as  the  fecureft  time. — The      jrale. 
method   of  taking  them   on   this   plan  is  as  follows  :  '-■     v      *'. 
The  tackle  muft  be  ftrong,  and  need  not  be  fo  fine  as 
for  daylifhing,  when  every  thing  is  feen  ;  the  hook 
muil   be   baited  with  a  lar-ge   earth-worm,  or  a  black 
fnail,  and   throivn  out   into  the  river  ;  there  muft  be 
no  lead  to  the  line,   fo  that  the  bait  may  not  fink,  but 
be   kept  drawling  along,    upon  or   near  the   furface. 
Whatever  trout  is  near  the  place  will  be  brought  thi- 
ther by  the  motion  of  the  water,   and  will  feize  the 
worm  or  fnail.      The  angler  will  be  alarmed  by   the 
noife  which  the  fi(h  makes  in  rifing,  and  muft  give  him 
line,   and    time   to   fwallow  the   hook  ;  then  a  (light 
touch  fecures  him.      The   beft  and   largeft  trouts  are 
found  to  bite  thus  in  the  night;  and   they  rife  moftly 
in  the  llill  and  clear  deeps,  not  in  the  fwiftand  (liallow 
currents.     Sometimes,  though  there  are  (ifh  about  the 
place,  they  will  not  rife  at  the  bait  :   in  this  cafe  the 
angler  mull  put  on  fome  lead   to  his  line,  and  fink  it 
to  the  bottom. 

NiGiiT-Mare,  or  Inculus.     See  Medicine,  n'^ag.  , 

NiGHT-JValLers,  in  medicine.   Sec  Medicine,  n^ 329,- 
and  Noctameuli. 

Nigh  J -Walkers,  in  law,  are  fuch  perfons  as  fieep  by 
day  and  walk  by  night,  lieing  oftentimes  pilferers  or 
dillurbers  of  the  public  peace.  Conftables  are  autho- 
rifed  by  the  common  law  to  arreft  night-walks rs  and 
fufpicious  perfons,  &c.  Watchmen  may  alfo  arreft 
night-walkers,  and  hold  them  until  the  morning  :  and 
it  is  faid,  that  a  private  perfon  may  arreft  any  fufpi- 
cious night-walker,  and  detain  him  till  he  give  a  good 
account  of  himfelf.  One  may  be  bound  to  the  good, 
behaviour  for  being  a  night-walker ;  and  common 
night-walkers,  or  haunters  of  bawdy-houfes,  are  to  be 
indifted  before  juftices  of  peace,  &c.  But  it  is  not 
held  lawful  for  a  conftable,  &c.  to  take  up  any  woman 
as  a  night-walker  on  bare  fufpicion  only  of  being  of. 
ill  fame,  unlefs  (he  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace,, 
or  fome  unlawful  aft,  and  ought  to  be  found  mif- 
doing. 

NIGHTINGALE,  in  ornithology ;  a  fpecies  of. 
motacilla.     See  Motacilla,  and  Plate  CCCXV. 

The  nightingale  takes  its  name  from  night,  and  the. 
Saxon  word  ^a/rtrt,  ♦'  to  fing  ;"  expreffive  of  the  time 
of  its  melody.  Its  fize  and  colour  has  been  defcribed' 
already  under  Motacilla  :  to  which  account  we  add,, 
that  its  eyes  are  remarkably  1  u'ge  and  piercing;  and  ' 
though  it  is  about  equal  in  fize  to  the  redftart,  it  is  • 
longer  in  body,  and  more  elegantly  made. 

Mr  Hunter  found,   by   dKfeftion,    that  the  mufcles  - 
of  the  larynx  arc  llronger  in   the   nightingale  th.in  in  , 
any  other  bird  o(  the  fame  fize. — Sibliald  places  them  . 
in  his  lill  of  Scotch  birds  ;  but  they  certainly  are  un-. 
known  in  that   part  of  Great  Britain,   probably   from . 
the  fcarcity    and   the   recent   introJuAion   of  hedges 
there.     Yet   they  vifit  Sweden,   a  much   more  fevere 
climate.     In  England  they  frequent  thick  hedges,  and 
low  coppices;  and  generally  keep  in  the  middle  of  the 
budi,   fo  that   they  are  very  rarely  feen.     When  the 
young  ones  fird  come  abroad,  and  are  hclplefs,  the 
old  birds  make  a  plaintive  and  jarring  noife  with  a  fort 
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Ni'd'ni'*-  of  fnappiiiL;  as  if  in  menace,  pdrfuliig  along  tlie  hedge 
?*'•       the  palfengers. 

'"""""""  They  bejin  tlieii-  fonsf  in  the  evening,  and  continue 
it  the  whole  night.  Thefe  their  vigils  did  not  pafs 
unnoticed  by  the  ancients:  the  flumbers  of  thefe  birds 
were  proverliial;  and  not  to  reil  as  much  as  the  night- 
ingale, exprefled  a  very  bad  lleeper(A').  This  was  the 
favourite  bird  of  the  Britifh  poet,  who  omits  no  op- 
portunity of  introducing  it,  and  almolt  conllantly  no- 
ting its  love  of  folitude  and  night.  How  finely  does 
it  feive  to  compofe  part  of  the  folemn  fcenery  of  lus 
Penferofo;  when  he  defcrlbes  it 

In  her  faddefl;  fweeteft  plight, 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow. of  night  ; 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 

Gently  o'er  th'  accuftom'd  oak. 

Sweet  bird,  that  fhunn'll  the  noife  of  folly, 

Moft  mufical,  moft  melancholy  ! 

Thee,  chauntrefs,  oft  the  woods  among, 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  evening  fong. 

In  another  place  he  ftyles  it  the  folemn  lirj;  and 
again  fpeaks  of  it, 

As  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and,  in  fhadiell  covert  hid. 
Tunes  her  nofturnal  note. 

The  reader  will  excufe  a  few  more  quotations  from 
the  fame  poet,  on  the  fame  fuhjeA  ;  the  firft  defcrlbes 
the  approach  of  evening,  and  the  retiring  of  all  ani- 
mals to  their  repofe. 

Silence  accompanied;  for  beaft  and  bird. 
They  to  their  gnilTy  couch,  thefe  to  their  nells, 
Were  dunk  ;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale, 
She  all  night  long  her  am'rous  defcant  fung. 

When  Eve  pafTed  the  irkfome  night  preceding  her 
fall,  (lie,  in  a  dream,  imagines  herfelf  thus  reproached 
with  lofing  the  beauties  of  the  night  by  indulging  too 
long  a  repofe. 

Why  fleep'ft  thou.  Eve?  now  is  the  pleafant  time, 
The  cool,  the  filent,  fave  where  fdence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  fweeteft  his  love-labour'd  fong. 

The  fame  birds  fiug  their  nuptial  fong,  and  lull  them 
to  rert.  How  rapturous  are  tlie  following  lines  !  how 
expreffive  of  the  delicate  fenlibility  of  our  Milton's 
tender  ideas ! 

The  earth 
Gave  fign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill ; 
Joyous  the  birds;   freih  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whifper'd  it  to  the  v\oods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rofe,  flung  odours  from  the  fpicy  (hrub, 
Difportiiig,   till  the  am'rous  bird  of  night 
Sung  fpouial,  and  bid  halle  the  evening  liar 
On  hio  hill  top  to  light  the  bridal  lamp. 
Thefe,  lull'd  by  nightingales,  embracing  flept  ; 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  How'ry  roof 
Suower'd  rofes,  which  the  morn  rcpaii'd. 


Nigi.tius. 
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Thtfe  quotations  from  the  bell  judge  of  mcio  !y,    N'giuin. 
we  thought  due  to  the  fweetell  of  our  feathered  choi-        ?^ 
rillers  ;  and  we  believe  no  reader  of  tafte  will  think 
them  tedious. 

Virgil  feems  to  be  the  only  poet  among  the  an- 
cients who  hath  attended  to  the  circuniltance  of  this 
bird's  finging  in  the  night-time. 

^lalis  popule'i  mccrens  Philomclayi/i  umbi;i 
Amijjoi  qiierilur  fceliis,  qiios  Jurus  orator 
Obfervans  niilo  implumes  detraxit ;  at  ilia 
Flet  noBem,  ramoque  Jedens  miferabtle  carmen 
Integral,  et  majlis  late  loca  quejUbus  impfet. 

Georg.  IV.  I.  511. 
As  Phi/omel'm  poplar  (hades,  alone. 
For  her  loft  offspring  pours  a  mother's  moan. 
Which  fome  rough  ploughman  marking  for  his  prey. 
From  the  w arm  neft,  unfledg'd,  hach  dragg'd  away ; 
Perch'd  on  a  bough,  (he  all  night  long  complains. 
And  fills  the  grove  with  fad  repeated  (trains. 

F.  Warton. 

Pliny  has  defcribed  the  warbling  notes  of  this  bird 
with  an  elegance  that  befpeaks  an  exquifite  fenfibility 
of  tafte,  lib.  x.  c.  29. 

If  the  nightingale  is  kept  in  a  cage,  it  often  begins 
to  iing  about  the  latter  ewd  of  November,  and  conti- 
nues its  fong  more  or  lefs  till  June. — A  young  canary, 
bird,  linnet,  (Icy-lark,  or  robin  (who  have  never  heard 
any  other  bird],  are  faid  bell  to  learn  the  note  of  a 
nightingale. 

Mock-NlGUTlNGALE.       ScC   MoTACl L L A,  fp.  8. 

Virginian  Nightingale,  in  ornithology,  the  com- 
mon, but  improper,  name  of  a  bird  of  the  grofs- 
beaked  kind,  called  by  authors  the  coccothraujlcs  Indica 
crijlata. 

It  is  a  little  fmaller  than  our  blackbird  ;  It  has  a 
black  ring  furrounding  the  eyes  and  noftrils;  the  bealc 
is  very  large  and  thick,  but  not  altogether  fo  large  as 
in  the  common  grofsbeak  ;  and  its  head  Is  orna- 
mented with  a  very  high  and  beautiiul  creft,  which 
it  moves  about  very  frequently ;  it  is  all  over  of  a  very 
iine  and  lively  red,  but  paler  on  the  head  and  tail  than 
elfevvhere  ;  it  is  brought  to  us  from  Virginia,  and  is 
much  valued  in  England  for  its  beauty  and  delicate 
manner  of  (inging  ;  it  is  very  fond  of  almonds  and  the 
like  fruits. 

NIGHTSHADE,  In  botany.     See  Solanum. 

Deadly  NiamsHADR.  See  Atropa. — The  berries 
of  this  plant  are  of  a  malignant  poifonous  nature;  and, 
being  of  a  fvveet  tafte,  have  frequently  proved  dcftruc- 
tive  to  children.  A  large  glafs  of  warm  vinegar,  ta- 
ken as  foon  as  pofhble  after  eating  the  berries,  will  pre- 
vent their  bad  effedb. 

NIGIDIUS  FiGULUS  (Publlus),  one  of  the  mod 
learned  men  of  ancient  Rome,  flourlihed  at  the  fame 
time  with  Cicero.  He  wrote  on  various  fubjecls;  but 
his  pieces  appeared  fo  refined  and  dilRculc  that  they 
were  not  regarded.  He  affi;led  Cicer-o,  with  great 
prudence,  in  defeating  Catdine's  confpiracy,  and  did 
him  many  fervices  In  the  time  of  his  adverfity.  He 
I  i  adhered 


(a)  fElian  <var.  hi/i.  577.  both 
the  day. 


In  the  text  and  note.     It  muft  be  remarked,  that  nightingales  ling  alfo  in 
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a  adhered  to  Pompey  in  oppofition  to  Cxfar  ;  which 
Gccafioned  his  exile,  he  dying  in  banlllimeiit.  Cicero, 
who  had  always  entertained  the  liightft  efteem  for 
him,  wrote  a  beautiful  confolatory  letter  to  him  (the 
J  3th  of  lib.  4.  ad  FamUiares). 

NIGRINA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  n:ionoeynla 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  funnel-diaped  ;  the  calyx  inflattd  ;  the 
fligma  obtufe  ;  the  capfiile  bilocular. 

NIGRITIA.     See  Negroland. 

NIGUA.     SeeCHEGoE. 

^'ILE,  a  large  and  celebrated  river  of  Africa,  to 
wliich  the  country  of  Egypt  owes  its  fertility  ;  and 
the  exploring  of  the  fources  of  which  has,  fiom  the 
remotell  ages,  been  accounted  an  imprafticable  under- 
taking. Of  late  this  problem  has  been  folved  by 
James  Bruce,  Efq;  of  Kinnaird,  in  Scotland  ;  who 
fpent  feveral  years  at  the  court  of  Abyffinia,  and  by 
the  favour  of  the  emperor  and  great  people  of  the 
country  was  enabled  to  accomplifh  the  arduous  taflc. 

In  the  account  of  his  travels  lately  publidisd,  this 
gentleman  has  been  at  particular  pains  to  fhow,  that 
none  of  thofe  who  undertook  this  tafl<  ever  fucceeded 
in  it  l)Ut  himfclf.  The  inquiry  concerning  its  fprings, 
he  fayo,  began  before  either  hiftory  or  tradition,  and 
is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  origin  of  hieroglyphics. 
Though  Egypt  was  the  country  which  received  the 
greatcfl;  benefit  from  this  river,  it  was  not  there  that 
the  inquiries  concerning  its  inundation  began  ;  it  be- 
ing probable  that  every  thing  relative  to  the  extent 
and  periodical  time  of  that  inundation  would  be  accu- 
rately fettled  (which  could  not  be  done  but  by  a  long 
feries  of  obfcrvations)  before  any  perfon  would  venture 
to  build  houfcs  within  its  reach. 

The  philofophers  of  Meroe,  in  our  author's  opinion, 
were  the  firft  who  undertook  to  make  a  number  of  ob- 
fcrvations fufiicient  to  determine  thefe  points  ;  their 
country  being  fo  fituated,  that  they  could  perceive 
every  thing  relative  to  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the 
river  without  any  danger  from  its  overflowing.  Being 
much  addifted  to  aftronomy,  it  could  not  long  efcape 
them,  that  the  heliacal  rifing  of  the  dog  ftar  was  a  fig- 
nal  for  Egypt  to  prepare  for  the  inundation  ;  without 
which  it  was  vain  to  expeft  any  crop.  The  connec- 
tion of  this  celeflial  fign  with  the  annual  rifing  of  the 
liver  would  undoubtedly  foon  become  a  matter  of  cu- 
riofity  ;  and  as  this  could  not  eafily  be  difcovered,  it 
was  natural  for  an  ignorant  and  fuperltitious  people  to 
afcribe  the  whole  to  the  a6tion  of  the  dog  ttar  as  a 
deity.  Still,  however,  by  thofe  who  were  more  en- 
lightened, the  phenomenon  would  be  afcribed  to  na- 
tural caufes;  and  a  great  ftep  towards  the  difcovery  of 
thefc,  undoubtedly  was  that  of  the  fources  of  the  river 
itfelf.  In  the  early  ages,  when  travelling  into  foreign 
countries  was  impraclicable  by  private  perfons,  the 
inquiry  into  the  fources  of  the  Nile  became  an  objeft 
to  the  greateft  monirchs.  Sefoftris  is  faid  to  have 
preferred  the  honour  of  difcovering  them  almofl  to  all 
the  viftories  he  obtained.  Alexander  the  Great  is 
well  known  to  have  had  a  great  curiofity  to  difcover 
thefe  fountains.  On  his  anival  at  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Amnion,  he  is  faid  to  has'e  made  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  even  before  he  afked 
about  his  own  delcent  from  Jupiter.  The  priefts  are 
faid  to  have  given   liim  prober  direflions  for  finding 


them  ;  and  Alexander  took  the  moft  ready  neans  of  Niii?. 
accomplifiiing  his  purpofe,  by  employinj;  natives  of  <  '^ 
Ethiopia  to  make  the  fearch.  Thefe  difcoverers,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Bruce,  miffed  their  aim,  by  reafon 
of  the  turn  which  the  Nile  takes  to  the  call  in  the  la- 
titude of  9^,  where  it  begms  to  furround  the  kingdom 
of  Gojani  ;  but  which  they  might  imagine  to  be  only 
a  winding  of  the  river,  foon  to  be  compenfated  by  an 
equal  turn  to  the  wetl.  "  They  therefore  (Cays  he) 
continued  their  journey  fouth  till  near  the  line,  an'd 
never  faw  it  more  ;  as  they  could  have  no  poffible  no- 
tion it  had  turned  back  behind  them,  and  that  they 
had  left  it  as  far  north  as  latitude  9'^  They  report- 
ed then  to  Alexander  what  was  truth,  that  they  had 
afcended  the  Nile  as  far  fouth  as  latitude  9"  ;  where 
it  unexpe6ledly  took  its  courfe  to  the  call,  and  was 
feen  no  more.  The  river  was  not  known,  nor  to  be 
heard  of  near  the  line,  or  farther  fouthward,  nor  was 
it  diminilhed  in  fize,  nor  had  it  given  any  fymptotn 
that  they  were  near  its  fource  ;  they  had  found  the 
Nile  cnlcntem  (warm),  while  they  expefted  its  rife 
among  melting  fnows." 

Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion  that  this  turn  of  the  Nile 
to  the  eaftward  was  the  occafion  of  Alexander's  ex- 
travagant millake,  in  fuppofing  that  he  had  difcovered 
the  fountains  of  the  Nile  when  he  was  near  the  fource 
of  the  Indus  ;  and  which  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
though  he  afterwards  caufed  it  to  be  erafed  from  his 
books. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  fucceeded  Alexander  in  his 
attempts  to  difcover  the  fource  of  the  Nile  ;  but  he 
likewife  proving  unfuccefsful,  the  taflc  was  next  un- 
dertaken by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  moft  powerful  of 
the  Greek  princes  who  fat  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
"  In  this  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  he  had  probably  fucceeded, 
had  he  not  miftaken  the  river  itfelf.  He  fupoofed 
the  Siris,  now  the  Tacazze,  to  be  the  Nile  ;  and 
afcending  in  the  direftion  of  its  ftream,  he  came  to 
Axum,  the  capital  of  Sira  and  of  Ethiopia.  But  the 
ftory  he  tells  of  the  fnow  which  he  found  knee-deep 
on  the  mountains  of  Samen,  makes  me  queftion  whe- 
ther he  ever  crofled  the  Siris,  or  was  himfelf  an  ocu- 
lar witnefs  of  what  he  fays  he  obferved  there." 

Csefar  had  the  fame  curiofity  with  other  conquerors 
to  vifit  the  fprings  of  the  Nile,  though  his  fituatiou 
did  not  allow  him  to  make  any  attempt  for  that  pur- 
pofe. Nero,  however,  was  more  aftive.  He  fent  two 
centurions  into  Ethiopia,  with  orders  to  explore  the 
unknown  fountains  of  this  river ;  but  they  returned 
without  having  accompliihed  their  errand.  They  re- 
ported,  that,  after  having  gone  a  long  way,  they 
came  to  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  furnllhed  them  with 
ueceffaries,  and  recommendations  to  fome  other  king-- 
doms  adjacent  ;  pafling  which,  they  came  to  immenfe 
lakes,  of  which  nobody  knew  the  end,  nor  could  they 
ever  hope  to  find  it.  Their  ftory,  however,  is  by  Mr 
Bruce  fuppofed  to  be  a  fiction  ;  as  the  Nile  forms  no 
lakes  throughout  its  courfe,  e.i:cepting  that  of  Tzana 
or  Dembea,  the  limits  of  which  are  eafily  perceived. 

No  other  attempt  was  made  by  the  ancients  to  dif- 
cover the  fources  of  this  celebrated  river;  and  the  mat- 
ter was  looked  upon  to  be  an  impofiiblHty,  inlomucli 
that  laput  Nili  quxrere  became  a  proverb,  denoting 
the  impoffibllity  of  any  undertaking.  The  firlt 
who,  in  more  modern  ages,  made  any  attempt  of  this 
6  kiad 
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kind  was  a  mor.k  fi:nt  into  AbyfTinia  in  t!ie  year  522, 
hy  Nonnofu";,  amb:i{raclur  from  the  Emperor  Juftin. 
This  monk.  is. called  Cofimr  the  Herm':l,  and  lil«;wilc 
Imlophiuf.t.:,  from  his  fuppofed  travels  into  India.  He 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  city  of  Axuni,  but  did  not 
vilit  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  head  of  the 
Nile  lies;  nor,  in  Mr  Btuce's  opinion,  woiili  it  have 
been  pratlicable  for  him  to  do  fo.  The  difcovery, 
however,  is  faid  to  have  been  made  at  lad  by  Peter 
Pae/.  the  mifTionary.  But  the  truth  of  this  account  is 
denied  by  Mr  Bruce,  for  the  following  reafous ;  1. 
"  No  relation  of  this  kind  (fays  he)  was  to  be  found 
in  three  copies  of  Peter  Paez's  hillory,  to  which  I  had 
accefs  when  in  Italy,  on  my  return  home.  0:ie  of 
thefe  copies  I  faw  at  Milan  ;  and,  by  the  interell  of 
friends,  had  an  opportunity  of  perufing  it  at  my  lei- 
fure.  The  other  two  were  at  Bologna  and  Rome.  I 
ran  through  them  rapidly-;  attending  only  to  the  place 
where  the  defcription  ought  to  have  been,  and  where 
I  did  not  find  it  :  but  having  copied  the  fir'.l  and  la(l 
page  of  the  Milan  inanufcript,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  two  lalt  mentioned,  I  found  that  all  the  three 
were,  word  for  word,  the  fame,  and  none  of  them  con- 
tained one  fyllable  of  the  difcovery  of  the  fource. 
2.  Alphonfo  Mendaz  came  into  Abyffinia  about  a 
year  after  Paez's  death.  New  and  delirable  as  that 
difcovery  mull  have  been  to  himfelf,  to  the  pope,  king 
of  Spain,  and  all  his  great  patrons  in  Portugal  and 
Italy  ;  though  he  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  particulars  concerning  the  miffion  in  great 
detail  and  with  good  judgment,  yet  he  never  men- 
tiqns  this  iourney  of  Peter  Paez,  though  it  probably 
mull  have  been  conveyed  to  Rome  and  Portugal  after 
his  infpeftion  and  under  his  authority.  3.  Balthazar 
Tellez,  a  learned  Jefuit,  ha.s  wrote  two  volumes  in 
folio,  with  great  candour  and  impartiality,  confidering 
the  fpirit  of  thofe  times  ;  and  he  declares  his  work  to 
be  compiled  from  thofe  of  Alphonfo  Mendez  the  pa- 
triarch, from  the  two  volumes  of  Peter  Paez,  as  well 
as  from  the  regular  reports  made  by  the  individuals  of 
the  company  in  fome  places,  and  by  the  provincial 
letters  in  others;  to  all  which  he  had  complete  accefs, 
as  alfo  to  the  annual  reports  of  Peter  Paez,  among  the 
reft  from  1598  to  1622  ;  yet  Tellez  makes  no  men- 
tion of  fuch  a  difcovery,  though  he  is  very  particular 
as  to  the  merit  of  each  milTionary  during  the  long 
reign  of  Facilidas,  which  occupies  more  than  half  the 
two  volumes." 

The  firft,  and  indeed  the  only  acroi:nt  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Nile  publiilied  before  that  of  Mr  Bruce, 
was  Kircher's  ;  who  fays  that  he  took  it  from  the 
writings  ef  Peter  Paez.  The  time  whi-n  the  difcovery 
is  faid  to  have  been  made  was  the  21ft  of  April  1618; 
at  which  feafon  the  rains  are  lieg\m,  and  therefore  very 
unwholefome  ;  fo  that  the  Abyifinian  annies  are  not 
without  extreme  neceflity  in  the  field  ;  between  Sep- 
tember and  February  at  fartheft  is  the  time  they  are 
abroad  from  the  capital  and  in  aftion. 

"  The  river  (fays  Kircher)  at  this  day,  by  the 
Ethiopians,  is  called  Abavy  ;  it  rifes  in  the  kingdom 
of  Gojam,  in  a  territory  called  Salala,  whofe  inha- 
bitants are  called  Agovji.  The  fource  of  the  Nile  is 
fituated  in  the  weft  part  of  Gojam,  in  tlie  highcft 
part  of  a  valley  which  refembles  a  great  plain  on  every 
iide  funounded  by  high  mountains.     On  the  21ft  o 


April  1618,  being  here,  together  with  the  king  ar.d 
his  army,  I  afcended  the  place,  and  obferved  every  ~ 
thing  with  great  attention  :  I  difcoverej  firll  two 
round  fountains  £acb  about  four  palms  in  diameter, 
and  faw,  with  the  greatell  delight,  what  neither  Cy- 
rus the  Perfian,  nor  Canibyfes,  nor  Alexander  the 
Great,  nor  the  famous  Julius  Cxfar,  couli  ever  dif- 
cover.  'i'he  two  openings  of  thcfe  fountains  have  no 
iffue  in  the  plain  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but 
flow  from  the  root  of  it.  The  fecond  fountain  lies 
about  a  ilone-caft  weft  from  the  former  :  the  inha- 
bitants fay  that  this  whole  mountain  is  full  of  wates; 
and  odd,  that  the  whole  plain  about  the  fountain  is^ 
floating  and  unfteady,  a  certain  mark  that  there  is 
water  concealed  under  it ;  for  which  reafbn  the  water 
does  not  overflow  at  the  fountain,  but  forces  itfelf 
with  great  violence  out  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  inhabitants,  together  with  the  emperor,  who 
was  then  prefeut  with  his  army,  maintain,  that  that 
year  it  trembled  very  little  on  account  of  the  drought ; 
but  in  other  years,  that  it  trembled  and  overflowed  fo 
that  it  could  fcarce  be  approached  without  danger. 
The  breadth  of  the  circumference  may  be  about  the 
caft  of  a  fling:  below  the  top  of  this  mountain  the 
people  live  about  a  league  diftant  from  the  fountain 
to  the  weft  ;  and  this  place  is  called  Ge;Jh  ;  and  the 
fountain  feems  to  be  about  a  cannon-ftiot  diftant  from 
Geefti  ;  moreovet  the  field  where  the  fountain  is,  i* 
on  all  fides  difficult  of  accefs,  except  on  the  north- 
fide,  where  it  may  be  afcended  with  eafe." 

On  this  relation  Mr  Bruce  obferves,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  place  as  Salala;  it  ought  to  have  been  named.- 
Sacala,  fignifying  the  higheft  ridge  of  land,  where  the 
water  falls  equally  down  on  both  fides,  from  caft  and 
weft,  or  from  north  and  fouth.  So  the  (harp  roofs 
of  our  houfes,  where  the  water  runs  down  cqii.illy 
on  the  oppofite  fides,  are  called  by  the  fame  name. 
Other  objeftions  are  drawn  from  the  fituation  of 
places,  and  from  the  number  and  fituation  of  the 
fountains  themfelves,  every  one  of  which  Mr  Bruce 
found  by  aftual  mcnfuration  to  be  different  from 
Kircher's  account.  The  following,  however,  he  looks 
upon  to  be  decifive  that  Paez  never  was  on  the  fpot. 
"  He  fays,  the  field  in  which  the  fountains  of  the 
Nile  are,  is  of  very  difficult  accefs  ;  the  afcent  to  it - 
being  very  fteep,  excepting  on  the  north,  where  it; 
is  plain  and  eafy.  Now,  if  we  look  at  the  beginning 
of  this  defcription,  we  Ihould  think  it  would  be  the 
defcent,  not  the  afcent,  that  would  be  troubhfome  ; 
fur  the  fountains  were  phced  in  a  valley,  and  people 
rather  defcend  into  valleys  than  a fc end  inlo  them  ;  but 
fuppofing  it  was  a  valley  in  which  there  was  a  field  up- 
on which  there  was  .1  mountain,  and  on  the  mountain 
thefe  fountains  ;  ftill,  1  fay,  that  thefe  mountains  are 
nearly  iuacccfribk  on  the  three  fides ;  but  that  the 
moft  difficult  of  them  all  is  the  north,  the  way  we 
afcend  from  the  plain  of  Goutto.  From  the  eaft, 
t-y  Sacala,  the  afcent  is  made  from  the  valley  of  Lit- 
chamhara,  and  from  the  plain  of  Aflba  to  the  fouth 
you  have  the  almoft  peipendicu'.ar  craggy  cliff  of 
Gcefh,  covered  with  thorny  bu'hts,  trees,  and  bam- 
boos, which  cover  tlie  mouths  of  the  caverns  ;  and  on 
tlie  north  you  have  t!ie  mountains  of  Aformalli^, 
thick  fet  with  all  forts  of  thorny  trees  and  flirubs,. 
tfpeci^lly^with  the  katUuffd  :  tbtfe  thickets  are,  more- 
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H''e  over,  filled  with  wild  beafts,  efpeciaily  hue;e,  lonjr- 
''~v~~  haire.l  baboons,  which  we  frequently  met  walking  up- 
right. Tlirough  thefe  high  and  difficult  mounta'ns 
■we  have  only  narrow  paths,  like  thofe  of  !hecp,  made 
by  the  goats,  or  the  will  beafts  we  arc  Ipeaking  of, 
-which,  after  we  had  walked  on  them  for  a  long  fpace, 
landed  us  frequently  at  the  edge  of  feme  valley  or 
precipice,  and  forced  as  to  go  back  again  to  feek  a 
new  road.  From  towards  Zeegam  to  the  weftward, 
nnd  from  the  plnin  where  the  river  winds  fo  much, 
is  the  only  eafy  accefs  to  the  fountains  of  the  Nde  ; 
.^nd  they  that  afcend  to  them  by  this  way  will  not 
even  think  that  approach  too  eafy." 

Ptter  Heyling,  a  proteftant  of  Lubec,  refided  fe- 
veral  years  in  the  country  of  Gojam,  and  was  even 
governor  of  it,  but  he  never  made.any  attempt  to  dif- 
•cover  the  fource  of  the  Nile  ;  dedicating  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  a  Ihidious  and  folitary  life.  The  moll:  ex- 
traordinary attempt,  however,  that  ever  wis  made 
to  diftover  the  fource  of  this  or  any  other  river,  was 
that  of  a  German  nobleman  named  Peter  Jofeph  de 
Roux,  comte  de  Defreval.  He  had  been  In  the  Da- 
■nifh  navy  from  the  year  1721;  and,  in  1739,  was 
made  rear  admiral.  I'hat  fame  year  he  refigned  his  com- 
miflion,  and  began  his  attempt  to  difcover  the  fource 
of  the  Nile  in  Egy;jt.  To  this  country  he  took  his 
wife  along  with  him ;  and  had  no  fooner  reached  Cairo, 
than  he  quarrelled  with  a  Turkilh  mob  on  a  point  of 
etiquette  ;  which  inftantly  brought  upon  them  the 
janizaries  and  guards  of  police,  to  take  them  into 
cuilody.  The  countefs  exerted  herftlf  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  ;  and,  armed  only  with  a  pair  of 
fcilTars,  put  all  the  janizaries  to  flight,  and  even 
wounded  feveral  of  them  ;  fo  that  her  hufband  was 
left  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  plan  of  dilcovery.  To 
accomplifh  this,  he  provided  a  barge  with  fmall 
cannon,  and  furnidied  with  all  necelhiry  provifions 
for  himfelf  and  his  wife,  who  was  Hill  to  accom- 
pany him.  Before  he  fet  out,  however,  it  was 
fiiggclled  to  him,  that,  fuppofing  government  might 
proteft  him  fo  far  as  to  allow  his  barge  to  pafs  the 
vconfincs  of  Egypt  fafely,  and  to  the  iirfl  cataraft;  fup- 
pofing alfo  that  Ihe  was  arrived  at  Ibrim,  or  Deir, 
Ahe  laft  ganifons  depending  on  Caii-o  ;  yet  Hill  fome 
days  journey  above  the  garrifons  of  Deir  and  Ibrim 
liegan  the  drer.dful  defarts  of  Nubia;  and  farther  fouth, 
at  the  great  cataraft  of  Jan  Adel,  the  Nile  falls  20  feet 
down  a  perpendicular  rock — fo  that  here  his  voyage 
mull  undoubtedly  end.  The  count,  however,  flat- 
-tered  himfelf  with  beincr  able  to  obtain  fuch  affillance 
fiom  the  garrifons  of  Ibrim  and  Deir,  as  would  en- 
able him  to  take  the  veiTel  to  pieces,  and  to  carry  it 
-up  above  the  cataraft,  where  it  could  again  be  launch- 
-ed  Irito  the  river.  To  facilitate  this  fcheme  he  had 
even  eut'jred  into  a  treaty  with  fume  of  the  barbarians 
named  Kennoufs,  who  refide  near  the  cataraft,  and 
employ  themfilves  in  gathering  fena,  which  a'.jounds 
lit  their  country.  '1  hefe  prumffed  to  aflrll  him  in 
this  extraordinary  adventure;  but,  luckily  for  the 
count,  he  fuft'ei'ed  himfelf  at  Lift  to  be  perfuaded  by 
fome  Venetian  merchants  at  Cairo  not  to  proceed  in 
jierfon  on  fuch  a  dangerous  and  unheard  of  naviga- 
tion, but  rather  to  depute  Mr  Nordeu,  his  lieutenant, 
who  was  liktwlfe  to  ferve  as  his  draughtfman  to  re- 
.cuciioitre   the   forts  of  Ibrim   and  Deir,  as   well   as 
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the  catarail  of  Jan  Adel,  and  renew  his  treaty  with 
the  Kennoufs.  This  gentleman  accordingly  embark- '- 
ed  upon  one  of  the  vcfFels  common  on  the  Nile,  but 
met  with  a  great  many  difficulties  and  difillcrs  before 
he  could  reach  Syene  and  the  iiril  cataract  ;  after 
which  having  with  tliU  greater  dilHjuIty  reached  Ibrim, 
inllead  of  meeting  with  any  encouragement  for  the 
count  to  proceed  on  his  voyage,  he  was  robbed  of 
all  he  had  by  the  governor  of  the  fort,  and  narrowly 
efcaped  with  his  life  ;  it  having  been  tor  fome  time  de- 
termined by  him  and  his  foldiers,that  iVIrNorden  ihould 
be  put  to  death.  By  thefe  ditHcirltlej  the  count  was 
fo  much  dllheartened,  that  he  determined  to  make 
no  more  attempts  on  the  Nubian  fide.  He  now  re- 
folved  to  enter  Abyfllnia  by  the  ifland  of  Mafuah. 
With  this  view  he  undertook  a  voyage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to  reach  the  Red  Sea  by 
the  llraics  of  Babelmandel  :  but  having  begun  to  ufe 
his  Spauilh  commlflion,  and  taken  two  Englilh  fliips, 
he  was  met  by  commodore  D.irnet,  who  made  prizes 
of  all  the  velTels  he  had  with  him,  and  fent  home  the 
count  himfelf  paflenger  In  a  Portuguefc  drip  to  Lilbon. 

Thus  Mr  Bruce  conliders  himfelf  as  the  lirll  Eu- 
ropean who  reached  the  fources  ot  this  river.  He 
informs  us  that  they  are  in  the  country  of  the  Agows, 
as  KIrchcr  had  faid  ;  fo  that  the  Litter  mud  either  have 
viiited  them  himfelf,  or  have  had  very  good  Infoi-ma- 
tion  concerning  them.  The  name  ol  the  place  thro' 
which  is  the  paffage  to  the  territory  of  the  the  Agows, 
h  ylbala  ;■  a  plain  or  rather  valley,  genei-ally  about  half 
a  mile,  and  never  exceeding  a  whole  mile,  in  breadth. 
The  mountains  which  furround  it  are  at  firll.  of  an  in- 
conllderable  height,  covered  to  the  very  top  with  her- 
bage and  acacia  trees ;  but  as  they  proceed  to  the 
fouthward  they  become  more  rugged  and  woody. — 
On  the  top  of  thefe  mountains  are  delightful  pliins, 
producing  excellent  p-:!llure.  Thofe  to  the  well  join 
a  mountain  called  ylformajia,  where,  from  a  direclion 
nearly  fouth-eail,  they  turn  fouth,  and  inclofe  the 
villages  and  territory  of  Sacala,  which  lie  at  the  foot 
of  them;  and  Hill  lower,  that  is,  more  to  the  wellward 
is  the  fmall  village  of  Geefii,  where  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile  are  iituated.  Hei-e  the  mountains  are  in  the 
form  of  acrefcent;  and  along  thefe  the  river  takes 
its  courfe.  Thofe  which  inclofe  the  eall  iide  ot  the 
plain  run  parallel  to  the  former  in  their  whole  coui-fe, 
making  part  of  the  mountains  of  Lechtambara,  or 
at  leall  joining  with  them  ;  and  thefe  two,  when  be- 
hind Aformallca,  turn  to  the  fouth,  and  then  to  the 
fouth  weft,  taking  the  fame  form  as  they  do  j  only 
makimr  a  greater  curve,  and  Inclofrng  them  likewlfc 
in  the  form  of  a  erefcent,  the  extremity  of  which  ter- 
minates immediately  above  a  fmall  lake  named  Guode- 
roo  in  the  plain  of  Afloa,  below  Geelh,  and  diredlly 
at  the  fountains  of  the  Niie. 

Having  palFed  fcveral  confideralde  dreams,  all  of 
which  eniptv  tliearfelves  into  the  Nile,  our  traveller 
found  himfelf  at  lall  obliged  to  afcend  a  very  Iteep  and 
rugged  mountain,  where  no  other  pith  was  to  be  found 
but  a  very  narrow  one  maic  by  the  dieep  or  gojts,  anl 
which  in  fome  places  was  broken,  and  full  of  holes  ;  in 
others,  he  was  obftruCied  with  large  ftones,  which  fetmed 
to  have  remained  there  fmce  the  creation.  The  whole 
was  covered  with  thick  wood  ;  and  he  was  every  where 
Hopped  by  the  kantuft'a,a3  well  as  by  fcveral  other  thorny 

plants, 
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plants,  alrr.ofl  PS  troiiblefoine  as  that.     Having  at  lad,  creafe  or  diminiHi  during  all  the  time  of  his  rc-fidonce 

however,  reached  the  top,   he  had  a  fight  of  the  Nile  at  Geefh.     On  pytting  down   tlie  (haft  of  a  lance,  lie 

immediately  beloiv  him  ;   but   fo   diminilTied  in  ilze,  found  a  very  feeble  refiftance  at  fix  feet  four  inches, 

that  It  now  appealed   only   a  brook  fcarce  fuflicient  as  if  from  we.-.k  nil-cs  and  grafs  ;  and,  about  fix  inches. 

to  turn   a    mill.     T  he  village   of  Gecfh  is  not  within  deeper,  he  found  his  lance  had  entered  into  foft  earth, 

fight  of  the  fountains  of  the  river,  though   not  more  t  ut  met  with  no  oljilruAion  from  (tones  or  gravt-l  :  and 
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thin  600  yards  didant  from  them.  The  country  about 
that  place  terminates  in  a  cliff  of  about  3C0  yards  high, 
which  reaches  down  to  the  plain  of  AlToa,  continuing 
in  the  fame  degree  of  elevation  till  it  meets  the  Nile 
again  about  1  7  miles  tothe  fouthward,  after  having  made 
the  circuit  of  the  provinces  of  Gojani  and  Damot.  Jn 
the  middle  of  this  cliff  is  a  va!l  cave  running  (Iraight 
northward,  with  nianv  bye-paths  forming  a  natural 
I  iLy rinth,of  fufficicnt  blgncfs  to  contain  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  village  witli  their  cattle.  Into  this  Mr 
Bruce  advanced  about  100  yards;  but  he  did  not  choofe 
to  go  farther,  as  the  candle  he  carried  with  him  fctm- 
ed  ready  to  go  out  ;  ai.d  the  people  afiured  him  that 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  to  be  feen  at  the  end. 
The  face  of  this  cliff,  fronting  the  fouth,  affoidii  a 
very  pifturefque  view  from  the  plain  of  AlToa  below  ; 
parts  of  the  houfes  appearing  at  every  ftagc  through 
the  bulhes  and  thickets  of  trees.  The  mouths  of  the 
cavern  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  of  fever-al  others 
which  Mr  Bruce  did  not  fee,  are  hid  1  y  almoft  im- 
penetrable fences  of  the  word  kind  of  thorn;  nor  is  there 
any  other  communication  betwixt  the  upper  part  and 
the  houfes  but  by  narrow  winding  fhfcp-paths,  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  difcovercd  ;  all  of  them  being  allowed  to  be 
overgrown,  as  a  part  of  the  natural  defence  of  the 
people.  The  edge  of  the  cliff  is  covered  with  lofty  and 
hightrees,  which  feem  to  form  a  natural  fence  to  prevent 
people  from  falling  down  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
which  the  Abyflinian  thorns  bear^  fecmsto  make  fome 
amends  for  thtir  bad  qualities.  Fiom  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  of  Geefh,  above  where  the  village  is  fituated,  the 
ground  dopes  with  a  defcent  due  north,  till  we  come 
to  a  triangular  mar(h  upwards  of  86  yards  broad,  and 
2(^6  from  the  edge  ofthcclIfF,  and  from  a  prielt's  houfe 
V  here  Mr  Bruce  rcfided.  On  the  eaft,  the  ground 
defccnds  with  a  very  gentle  flope  from  the  large  village 
of  Sacala,  which  elves  its  name  to  the  territory,  and 
is  about  fix  miles  diftant  from  the  fource,  though  to 
jippearance  not  above  two.  About  the  middle  of  this 
raatlh,  and  not  quite  40  yards  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Geefh,  i-ifes  a  circrilur  hillock  about  three 
feet  from  the  furfacc  of  the  marfh  itfelf,  though  found- 
ed apparently  much  deeper  in  it.  The  diameter  of 
this  hillock  is  not  quite  12  feet,  and  it  is  furroundcd 
by  a  (hallow  trench  wliich  coilefts  the  water,  and  fends 
it  off  to  the  callward.  This  is  firmly  built  of  fod 
brought  from  the  fides,  and  kept  conftantly  in  repair 
by  the  Agows,  who  woiflilp  the  river,  and  perform 
their  religious  ceremonies  upon  this  as  an  altar.  In 
the  midll  of  it  is  a  circuhr  hole,  in  the  fcimation  or 
enlargement  of  which  the  work  of  art  is  evidently  dlf- 
cernible.  It  is  always  kept  clear  of  grafo  and  aquatic 
plants,  and  the  water  in  it  is  perfeclly  pure  ?.nd  liin: 
pid,  but  without  any  ebullition  or  motion  dilctrnible 
on  its  furface.  The  mouth  is  fome  parts  of  an  inch 
lefs  thaa  three  feet  diameter,  and  at  the  time  our  au- 
thor firft  vifited  it  (Nov.  5.  177c),  the  w:ater  flood 
about  two  inclies  from  the  brim,  nor  did  it  cither  inr 


the  fame  was  confirmed   by    ufing   a   heavy  plummet, 

with  a  line  btfmeared  with  foap This  is  the  hill  foua- 

tain  of  the  Nile. 

The  fecond  fountain  is  fituated  at  about  ten  feet 
dlllant  from  the  former,  a  little  to  the  wed  of  fouth  ; 
and  is  only  1  1  inches  in  diameter,  but  eight  feet 
three  inches  deep.  The  third  is  aboui  20  feet  SSW' 
from  the  firft  ;  the  mouth  being  fomewhat  more  than 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  in  depth, 
Thefe  fountains  are  made  ufe  of  as  alcars,  and  from  the 
foot  of  each  iffues  a  brilli  running  rill,  which,  uniting 
with  the  water  of  the  firll  trench,  goes  off  at  the 
call  fide  in  a  ftream  which,  our  auchor  conjetturcs, 
would  fill  a  pipe  about  two  inches  diameter.  The  wa- 
ter of  thefe  fountains  is  extremely  light  and  good,  and 
intenfely  cold,  though  expofcd  to  tlie  fcorching  heat 
of  the  fan  without  any  (helter  ;  there  being  no  trees 
nearer  than  the  cliff  of  Geefh.  The  longitude  of  the 
principal  fountain  was  found  by  Mr  Bruce  to  be  36' 
55'  30''  E.  from  Greenwich.  The  elevation  of  the 
ground,  according  to  his  account,  miift  be  very  great, 
as  the  barometer  flood  only  at  22  Englilb  inches. 
"  Neither  (fays  he)  did  it  vary  fenfibly  from  that 
height  any  of  the  following  days  I  (laid  at  Gee(h  ;  and 
theuce  1  inferred,  that  at  the  fources  of  the  Nile  I 
was  then  more  than  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
fea  ;  a  prodigious  height,  to  enjoy  a  fl.:y  perpetually 
clear,  as  alfo  a  hot  fun  never  overcaft  for  a  moment 
with  clouds  from  rifing  to  fetcing."  In  the  morning 
of  Nov.  6.  the  thermometer  flood,  at  44°,  at  nooa 
96",  and  at  funfet  46^.  It  was  fenfibly  cold  at  night, 
and  dill  more  fo  about  an  hour  before  funrife. 

The  Nile  thus  formed  by  the  union  of  (Irep.ms  from 
thefe  three  fountains  runs  eadward  through  the  marfh 
for  about  30  yards,,  with  very  little  increafe  of  its  water, 
but  (lill  didinifly  vifiblc,  till  it  is  met  by  the  grady 
brink  of  the  land  defceiiding  from  Sacala.  By  this  it 
is  turned  gradually  NE,  and  then  due  north  ;  and  in 
the  two  miles  in  which  it  flows  in  that  direftion  it 
receives  many  fmall  dreams  from  fprings  on  each 
fide  ;  fo  that  about  this  didance  from  the  fountains  it 
becomes  a  ftream  capable  of  turning  a  common  mill. 
Our  traveller  was  much  taken  with  the  beauty  of  this 
fpot,  "The  fmall  rifing  hills  about  us  (fays  he)  weie 
all  thick  covered  with  verdure,  efpecially  with  clover,  . 
the  Inrgcft  and  fined  I  ever  faw  ;  the  tops  of  the 
heights  covered  with  trees  of  a  prodigious  fize  ;  the 
flrcam,  at  the  banks  of  v.'hich  we  were  fitting,  was  lim- 
pid, and  pure  as  the  fined  cryftal ;  the  fod  covered 
thick  with  a  kind  of  bufhy  tree,  that  feemed  to  affeft 
to  grow  to  no  iieight,but,  thick  with  foliage  and  young 
branchef,  rather  10  adill  the  furface  of  the  water  ; 
whilft  it  bore,  in  prodigious  quantities,  a  beautiful 
yellow  dower,  not  unlike  a  fingle  rofe  of  that  colour, 
but  without  thorns  ;  and  indeed,  upon  exsmlnatloii, 
■we  fo'::id  that  it  was  not  a  fpecies  of  the  rofe,  but  of  ' 
the  hyperlcum." 

Here  Mr   Bruce  .exuks   greatly   in  his  fuccefs  ;  as  . 

having , 
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not  only  fcen  the  fountains  of  the  Nile, 


Ni'e.      having  not  only  icen 

—-/—^  the  liver  itf;lf  ru^ining  in  a  fniall  ftream  ;  fo  that  th; 
ancient  faying  of  the  poet, 

Kec  licuil  popul'is  parrum  te  Nile  intkre, 

could  not  be  applied  to  him.  Here  he Jleppe J  over  it> 
he  fays,  more  than  50  times,  though  he  had  told  us, 
in  the  preceding  page,  that  it  was  ihrei  yards  over. 
I'Voni  this  ford,  however,  the  Nile  turns  to  the  weft- 
ward  ;  and,  after  running  over  loofe  floues  occafionally 
in  that  direition  about  tour  miles  firther,  there  is  a 
fniall  catHraA  of  about  fix  feet  in  height  i  after  which 
it  leaves  the  mountainous  country,  and  takes  its  courfe 
throu'^h  the  plains  of  Goutto.  Here  it  flows  fo  gently 
that  its  motion  is  fcarcely  to  be  perceived,  but  turns 
and  winds  in  its  direction  more  than  any  river  he  ever 
faw  ;  forming  more  than  20  fharp  aHgular  peninfulas 
in  the  fpace  of  five  miles.  Here  the  foil  is  compofed 
of  a  niarlhy  clay,  quite  deftitute  of  trees,  and  very  dif- 
ficult to  travel  throuirh  ;  and  where  its  ftream  receives 
no  confiderable  addition.  Ifluing  out  from  thence, 
however,  it  is  joined  by  feveral  rivulets  which  fall  from 
the  mountains  on  each  fide,  fo  that  it  becomes  a  con- 
fiderable llream,  with  liiph  and  broken  banks  covered 
with  old  timber  trees  for  thiee  miles.  In  its  courfe  it 
inclines  to  the  north-eail,  and  winds  very  much,  till  it 
receivcj  firll  a  fmall  river  named  Dizua,  and  then  ano- 
ther named  Dec-ohha,  cr  the  river  Dee.  Turning  then 
Iharply  to  the  eaft,  it  falls  down  another  cataratl,  and 
about  three  miles  below  receives  the  Jemma,  a  pure 
and  lirr,pid  ftream,  not  inferior  in  (v/.e  toitfclf.  Pro- 
ceeding [fill  to  the  northward,  it  receives  a  number  of 
other  11  reams,  and  at  lall  croffes  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  lake  Tzana  or  Dembca,  preferving  the  colour  of 
its  ftream  during  its  paftage,  and  ifTuing  out  at  the 
weft  fide  of  it  in  the  territory  of  Dara. 

There  is  a  ford,  though  very  deep  and  dangerous, 
at  the  place  where  the  Nile  firll  affumes  the  name  of 
n  river,  after  emerging  from  the  lake  Dembea;  but  the 
ftream  in  other  places  is  exceedingly  rapid  :  the  hanks 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  miles  become  very  high,  and  are 
covered  with  the  moft  beautiful  and  variegated  verdure 
that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  now  confined  by  the 
mountains  of  Begemder  till  it  re;iches  Alata,  where 
is  the  third  cataraft.  This,  we  are  informed  by  Mr 
Bruce,  is  the  moft  magnificent  fight  he  ever  beheld; 
but  he  thinks  that  the  height  has  rather  been  exagge- 
rated by  the  miflionaiies,  who  make  it  yo  feet;  and 
after  many- attempts  to  meafure  it,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  nearly  40  feet  high.  At  the  time  he  vifited 
it,  the  river  had  been  pretty  much  fwelled  by  rains, 
and  fell  in  one  Ihcct  of  water,  without  any  interval,  for 
the  fpsce  of  half  an  Englilh  mile  in  breadlh,  with  fiich 
a  noife  as  ftunned  and  made  him  giddy  for  fome  time. 
The  river,  for  fome  fpace  both  above  and  below  the 
fail,  was  covered  with  a  thick  milt,  owing  to  the  fmall 
particles  of  the  water  dafhcd  up  into  the  air  by  the 
violence  of  the  (hock.  1  he  river,  though  fwdled  be- 
yond its  ufual  fize,  retained  its  clearntfs,  and  fell  into 
a  natural  baton  of  rock  ;  the  ftream  appearing  to  run 
back  againft  the  foot  of  the  precipice  over  which  it 
falls  with  great  violence  ;  forming  innumerable  ed- 
dies, waves,  and  being  in  exceilive  commotion,  as  may 
eafily  be  imagined.  Jerome  Lobo  pretends  that  he 
was  able  to  reach  the  loot  of  the  reck,  and  lit  under 
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but  the  prodigious  arch  of  water  fpduting  over  It ;  but 
Mr  Bruce  ^dots  not  helitate  to  pronounce  this  to  be  ' 
an  abfolute  falfehood.  The  noife  of  the  cataraft, 
which,  he  fays,  is  like  the  loadeit  thunder,  could  not 
to  confound  and  deftroy  his  fenfe  of  hearing  ;  while 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  water  before  his  eyes  would 
dazzle  the  fight,  make  him  giddy,  and  utterly  de- 
prive him  of  all  his  intelleftual  powers.  "  It  was  a 
moft  magnificent  fight  (fays  Mr  Bruce),  that  ages, 
added  to  the  greateft  length  of  human  life,  would  not 
deface  or  eradicate  from  my  memory  :  it  Hruck  me 
with  a  kind  of  ftupor,  and  a  total  oblivion  of  where 
I  wap,  and  of  every  other  fublunary  concern." 

About  half  a  mile  below  the  catarafl,  the  Nile  i» 
confined  between  two  rocks,  where  it  runs  in  aaarrow 
channel  with  impetuous  velocity  and  great  noife.  At 
the  village  of  Alata  there  is  a  bridge  over  it,  confifting 
of  one  arch,  and  that  no  more  than  2;  feet  wide. 
This  bridge  is  ftrongly  fixed  into  the  folid  rock  on 
both  fides,  and  fome  part  ef  the  parapets  ftill  remain. 
No  crocodiles  ever  come  to  Alata,  nor  are  any  ever 
leen  beyond  the  cataraft. 

Below  this  tremendous  water-fall  the  Nile  takes  a 
fouth-eaft  direction,  along  the  weftern  fide  of  Begem- 
der and  Amhara  on  the  right,  inclofing  the  province 
of  Gojarn.  It  receives  a  great  numlier  of  llreams  fron* 
both  fides,  and  after  feveral  turns  takes  at  lall  a  di- 
rettiou  almort  due  north,  and  approaches  within  62 
miles  of  its  fource.  Notwithftanding  the  vaft  increafe 
of  its  waters,  however,  it  is  ftill  fordable  at  fome  fta- 
fons  of  the  year  ;  and  the  Galla  crofs  it  at  all  times 
without  any  difficulty,  either  by  fwimming,  or  on 
goats  .liins  blown  up  like  bladders.  It  is  likewife 
'crofted  on  fmall  rafts,  placed  on  two  ficins  filled  with 
wind  ;  or  by  twifting  their  hands  round  the  tails  of 
the  horfes  who  fwim  over  ;  a  method  always  ufed  by 
the  women  who  follow  the  Abyftiniaii  armies,  and  are 
obliged  to  crofs  unfordable  rivers.  In  this  part  of 
the  river  crocodiles  are  met  with  in  great  numbers  ; 
but  the  fuperftitious  people  pretend  they  have  charms 
fufSciently  powerful  to  defend  themfelves  againft  their . 
voracity. — The  Nile  now  feems  to  have  forced  its  paf- 
fage  through  a  gap  in  fome  very  high  mountains  which 
bound  the  country  of  the  Ganges,  and  falls  down  a 
cataradt  of  280  feet  high  ;  and  immediately  below  this 
are  two  others,  both  of  vc:-y  confiderable  height. 
Thefe  mountains  run  a  great  way  to  the  weftward, 
where  they  are  called  Dyreax  Tegla,  the  eaftern  end  of 
them  joining  the  ■mountains  of  Kueira,  where  they 
have  the  name  of  Fazuclo.  Thefe  mountains,  our 
author  informs  us,  are  all  inhabited  by  Pasfan  nations  ; 
but  the  country  is  lefs  known  than  any  other  on  the 
Ahican  continent.  Tliere  is  plenty  of  gold  waftied 
down  from  the  mountains  by  the  torrents  in  the  rainv 
leafon  ;  which  is  the  fine  gold  of  Sennaai  named 
'Tibbar. 

The  Nile,  now  running  clofe  by  Sennaar  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  north  and  fouch,  makes  afterwards  a  fharp 
turn  to  the  eaft  ;  affording  a  pleafant  view  in  the  fair 
feafon,  when  it  is  brim-full,  and  indeed  the  only  orna- 
ment of  that  bare  and  inhofpitable  country.  Leaving 
Sennaar,  it  palTes  by  many  large  towns  inhabited  by 
Arabs,  all  of  them  of  a  white  completion  ;  then  pai- 
fing  Gerri,  and  turning  to  the  north-caft,  it  joins  the 
Tacazze,  paffing,  during  its  courfe  through  thiscoun- 
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^fl!l?.  try  a  larp^e  and  populous  town  named  Chndi,  pro- 
■~*'^~"  bably  tlie  Candace  ot  the  ancients.  Here  Mr  Bruce 
fuppofes  the  ancient  ifl^ind  or  peninfula  of  Meroe  to 
liave  been  Gtuatcd.  Hdvinif  at  lenj;ih  received  the 
great  river  Atbara,  the  Aftaboras  of  the  ancients,  it 
turns  dircftly  north  for  about  two  degrees  ;  then  nia- 
kini^  a  very  unexpeificd  turn  weft  by  fouch  for  more 
than  two  decrees  in  longitude,  and  winding  very  little, 
it  arrives  at  Koili,  the  firfl  town  in  Barabra,  or  king 
dom  of  Dongola.  From  Korti  it  runs  almol  fouth- 
wefl  till  it  paftes  Dongola,  called  alfo  Btja,  the  capital 
of  Barahra  ;  alter  which  it  comes  to  Mofcho,  a  con- 
ilderable  town  and  place  of  refrefliment  t<j  the  cara- 
vans when  thty  were  allowed  to  pafs  from  Egypt  to 
Ethiopia.  From  thence  turning  to  the  north  call  it 
meets  with  a  chain  of  mountains  in  about  i?"  15'  of 
N.  latitude,  whfre  is  the  feventh  cataratt  named  Jan 
Adel.  This  is  liktwife  very  tremeni'ous,  though  net 
abo"e  half  as  hi^h  as  that  of  Alata.  This  couife  is 
now  continued  till  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  ; 
there  being  only  one  other  cataradl  in  the  whole 
fpacf,  which  is  much  inferior  to  any  of  thofe  already 
defcribed. 

This  very  particular  and  elaborr.te  account  of  the 
fources  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  courfe  of  the  river  given 
by  Mr  Bruce,  hath  not  efcaped  criticlfm.  We  find  him 
accufcd  by  the  reviewers,  not  only  of  having  brought 
nothing  to  light  that  was  not  previoudv  known  to  the 
learned,  but  even  of  having  revealed  nothing  which  was 
not  previoudv  publilhed  in  Guthrie's  Geographical 
Granimar.  This,  however,  feems  by  no  means  a  fair 
and  c?.ndid  criticilrfi.  If  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  as 
defcribed  f  y  Mr  Bruce,  wtre  known  to  the  author  of 
Guihrie's  Grammar,  they  muft  likewife  have  been  fo 
to  every  retailer  of  geography  fince  tlie  time  of  the 
mifiionaries ;  which,  as  the  reviewers  have  particu- 
lariited  that  book,  would  not  feem  to  have  been  the 
cafe.  If  any  thing  new  was  publiflied  there  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  MrBuice's  work,  it  mud:  probably 
have  been  derive'!  indiredly  from  himfelf;  of  whichclan- 
delline  method  of  proceeding  that  gentleman  has  had 
fr-tquent  occafion  to  complain  In  othtr  cafes.  It  is  al- 
leged, however,  that  he  has  given  the  name  of  NUe 
to  a  itrcam  which  does  not  deferve  it.  This,  like  all 
other  large  rivers,  is  compofed  of  innumerable  branches; 
to  vifit  the  top  of  every  one  of  which  would  be  in- 
deed an  Hercidean  tadc.  The  fource  of  the  largeft 
branch  therefore,  and  that  which  has  the  longelt 
courfe,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  accounted  the  fource  of 
the  river;  but  here  it  is  denied  that  Mr  Bruce  had 
fufficient  information.  "  Of  the  innumerable  (Ircams 
(fay  they)  that  feed  the  lake  of  Tzana,  there  is  one 
that  ends  in  a  bog,  to  which  Mr  Bruce  was  conduSed 
by  Woldo,  a  lying  guide,  who  told  him  it  was  the 
fource  of  the  Nile.  Mr  Bruce,  in  a  matter  of  far 
iefs  importance,  would  not  have  taken  Woldo's  word ; 
but  he  is  perfuaded,  that  in  this  cafe  he  fpoke  truth  ; 
tecaufe  the  credulous  bar!  aiians  of  the  neighbouring 
dillriiS  paid  fomething  like  worflilp  to  this  brook, 
which,  at  the  diltance  of  14  miles  frcm  its  fource,  is 
not  zoltet  broad,  and  nowhere  one  foot  deep.  Now 
it  is  almott  unneceffary  to  obfL-rve,  that  the  natives  of 
that  country  being,  according  to  Mr  Brace's  report, 
pagans,  might  be  cxpedtcd  toworfhip  the  pure  and  falu- 
tary  ftream;  to  which,  with  other  extraordinary  quali- 
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tics,  their  fuperflltion  afcn'bed  the  power  of  curing  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog.      Had  he  traced  to  its   fource  any 
of  the  other  rivulets  whicn  run   into   the  like   Izara, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  might  h;'ve  met  with   fimilar 
inilances  of  credulity  among  the   ignorant  inhabitants 
of  its  banks.      Yet   this  would   not   prove   any  one  of 
them  in  particular   to  he  the   head   of  the  Nile.      It 
would  be  trifling  with  the  patience  of  our  readers  to 
fay  one  word  more  on  the  queftion,  whether  the  Por- 
tuguefe  Jefuits  or  Mr  Bruce  difcovered  what  they  er- 
roneoufly  call  the  head  of  the   Nile.     Before   either 
they  or  he  had   indulged  tliemfelves  in  a  vain  triuranh 
over  the  labours  of  antiquity,  they  ought  to  have  been 
fure  that  they  had  effected  what  antiquity  wa?  unable 
to  accomplKh.      Nov/  the  river  defcribed  by  the  Jefuit 
Kirchcr,    who  collected   the    information   of  his  bre- 
thren, as  well  as  by  Mr  Bruce,  is  not  the  Nile  of  wliich 
the  ancients  were  in  quell.      This  is  amply  proved  by 
the  prince  of  modern   geographers,   the   incomparable 
D'AnviUe  (at  leall  till  our  own  Rcnnal  appeared),  in 
a  copious  Memoir  puMiilied  in  the  26ih  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Leitres,  p.   45. 
To  this  learned  dUTerlatiou  we  refer  our  readers  ;  ad- 
ding only  whit  feems  probable   from   the   writings  of 
Dlodorus  Siculus  and   Herodotus,  that  the   ancients 
had  two  meanings  when   they  fpoke  of  the  head  or 
fource  of  the  Nile:  FIrll,  Literally,  the  head  or  fource 
of  that   great  weflcrn  llream    now   called   the    li'hiti 
Rhier;  which  contains  a  much  greater  weight  of  wa- 
ters, and  h.ii  a  much  longer  courfe  than  the  river  de- 
fcribed by  the  Jefuits  and  by  Mr  Bruce  :   and,  2d!y,  Me- 
taphorically, the  caufe  of  the  Nile's  inundation.     This 
caufe   they    had   difcovered   to   be   the  tropical   rains, 
which  fall  in  the  extent  of  16  degrees  on  each  lide  of 
the  line;  which  made  the  Sacriflan  of  Mir.erva's  tempi;; 
of  Sais  in  Eg)  pt  tell  that  inquifitive  traveller  Hero- 
dotuf,,  that  the  waters  of  the   Nile  run   iu  two   oppo- 
fite  diredicns   from    its   fource;  the    one  north  into 
Egypt,  the  other   fouth   into    Ethiopia  ;  and   the  re- 
ports of  all  travellers  into  Africa  ferve  to  explain  and 
contirm   this    obfervation.     1  he   tropical  lains,  they 
acknowledge,  give  rife  to  the  Nile  and  all  its   tributa- 
r\-  llreams   which    flow  norttiward   into  the  kingdom 
of  Sennaar,  ds   well  as   to   the   Zeboe,   and   fo  many 
large    rivets    which   flow   fouth    into    Ethiopia  ;  anil 
then,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  fall 
into  the  Indian  or  Atlantic  Ocean.   Such  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptian  prielts,  is  the   true   and   philofo- 
phical  fource  of  the  Nile  ;  a  fource   difcovered  above 
30:0  years  ago,  and  not,   as  Mr  Eru-ce   and  the  Je- 
fuits have  fuppofed,  the  heaJ  of  a  paltry   rivulet,   one 
of  the  innumerable  llreams  that  feed  the  b.ke  Tzana." 
On  this  fevere  criticifm,  however,  it  is  obvious  io  re- 
mark, that  if  the  fource  of  the    Nile  had  been  difco- 
vered fo  many  years  ago,  there  is  not  the  leait  proba- 
bility that  the  finding  of  it  Ihould  have  been  deemed 
an  i.npoiiible  undertaking,  which  it  moft  certainly  was, 
by  the  ancient?. — That   the  finding  out  the  fountains 
of  the  river  itfelf  was  an  object  of  their  inquiry,  can- 
not be  doubted  ;  and  trom  tiie  accounts  given  by  Mr 
Bruce,  It  appears  very   evident  that   none  of  the  an- 
cients had  cqu:l  fuccefs  with  himfelf ;  though  indeed 
the  Jefuits,  as  has  already  been  obfervcd,  feem  to  have 
a   right   to  diipute   it   with    h:m       From  the  corre- 
Ipoudetice  of  his  accounts  with  that  of  the  Jefuits,  it 
K  appears 
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NUt.  appears  certain  that  the  moft  confiderable  ftream 
•■~Y~~'  which  flows  into  the  lake  Tzana  takes  its  rife  from 
the  fountains  at  Geefh  already  defcribed  ;  and  that 
it  is  the  moft  confiderable  plainly  appears  from  its 
liream  being  vifible  through  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  lake,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  any  of  the  rell. 
The  preference  given  to  this  Hream  by  the  Agows, 
who  wordiip  it,  feems  alfo  t.n  inconteftible  proof  that 
they  look  upon  it  to  be  the  great  river  which  paHes 
through  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  ;  nor  will  the  argument 
of  the  Reviewers  hold  good  in  fuppo/lng  that  other 
ilteams  aie  worfliipped,  unLfs  they  could  prove  tliat 
tliey  are  fo.  As  little  can  it  be  any  objeiSioit  or 
t'.ifparagemtnt  to  Mr  Brucc's  labours,  that  he  did  not 
difcover  the  fomces  of  the  weflern  bianch  of  the  Nile 
called  the  U'h'.te  River.  Had  he  done  fo,  it  mi>,'lit 
next  have  been  oLjefted  that  he  did  not  vifit  the  fprings 
of  the  Tacazze,  or  any  other  branch.  That  the  ori- 
gin of  the  White  River  was  unknown  to  the  ancients 
may  readily  be  allowed  ;  but  fo  were  the  fountains  of 
Geefh,  as  evidently  appears  from  the  erroneous  po- 
fition  of  the  fources  of  the  ealicrn  branch  of  the  Nile 
Isid  down  by  Ptolemy.  Our  traveiicr,  therefore, 
certainly  has  the  merit,  if  not  of  difcovering  the 
fources,  at  leaft  of  confirminp^  the  accounts  which  the 
Jcfuits  have  given  of  the  fources,  of  the  river  called 
the  Nile;  and  of  which  the  White  River,  whether 
greater  or  fmalltr,  feems  to  be  accounted  only  a 
branch.  The  fuperior  veutration  paid  to  the  eallern 
branch  of  this  celebrated  river  will  alfo  appear  from 
tiie  variety  of  names  given  to  it,  as  well  as  from  the 
import  of  thefe  names ;  of  which  Mr  Bruce  gives  the 
following  account. 

By  the  Agows  it  is  named  Gzeir,  Gee/a,  or  Sur  ; 
the  hrfl  of  which  terms  fignifics  a  god.  It  is  like- 
wife  named  Ab,  father;  and  has  many  other  names,  all 
of  them  implying  the  moft  profound  veneration. 
Having  dtfcended  into  Gojam  it  is  named  Abay; 
which,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  fignifies  the  river  that 
fuddenly  fwells  and  overflows  periodically  with  rain. 
By  the  Gongas  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountains 
Dyre  and  Tagla,  it  is  called  Dahll,  and  by  thofe,  on 
the  north  fide  Koiuafs ;  both  which  names  fignify  a 
matching  dog,  the  latrator  anubis,  or  dog-Jlar.  In  the 
plain  country  between  Fazurlo  and  Scnnaar  it  is  called 
Nile,  which  ftgnihes  liue ;  and  the  Arabs  interpret 
this  name  by  the  woid  A%ergue ;  which  name  it  re- 
tains till  it  reaches  Halfaia,  where  it  receives  the 
White  River. 

Formerly  the  Nile  had  the  name  of  Siris,  both  be- 
fore and  after  it  enters  Bcja,  which  the  Greeks  ima- 
giaed  was  given  to  it  on  account  ol  its  black  colour 
during  the  inundation  ;  but  Mr  Bruce  alfures  lis  that 
the  river  has  no  fuch  colour.  He  affirms,  with  great 
probability,  that  this  name  in  the  country  of  iSeja 
impoits  the  viver  of  the  dog-Jlar,  on  wliofe  vertical  ap- 
pearance this  river  overflows ;  "  and  this  idolatrous 
■<vorftilp  (fay!>  he)  was  probably  part  of  the  reafun  of 
the  (jucdio.i  the  pri,>phel  Jeremiah  aflcs  :  And  what 
Laft  thou  to  do  in  Egypt  to  drink  the  water  of  Seir, 
or  the  water,  profaned  by  idolatrous  ritts  ?"  As  for 
the  iirft,  it  IS  only  the  tranilation  of  the  word  Lahur 
appiietl  to  the  Nil;-.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Barabra 
to  this  day  call  it  Bahar  tl  Nil,  or  the  fca  of  the  Nile, 
ill  contradiiliiiiiion  to  the  Red  Sea,  for  which  they 


have  no  other  name  than  Bahar  el  Molech,  or  the 
Salt  Sea.  The  junflion  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the  ' 
Nile  flowing  on  the  weft  fide  of  Meroe  ;  the  Tacazze, 
which  wafhcsthe  eaft  fide,  an  J  joins  the  Nile  iit  Mag. 
giran  in  N.  Lat.  17;  and  the  Mireb,  which  falls  into 
this  lail  fomethinsf  above  the  junftion,  gives  the  name 
of  Triton  to  the  Nile. 

The  name  JEgypitis,  which  it  has  in  Homer,  and 
wliich  our  author  fuppofes  to  have  been  a  very  an- 
cient name. even  in  Ethiopia,  is  more  difficult  to  ac- 
count for.  This  has  been  almoft  univetfally  flip- 
pofed  to  be  derived  from  the  black  colour  of  the  in- 
undation  :  but  Mr  Bruce,  for  the  reafons  already- 
given,  will  not  admit  of  this.  "  Egypt  (fays  he)  ia 
the  Etliiopic  is  called  y  Gijit,  Agar  ;  and  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  countr)-,  GypI,  for  precifely  fo  it  is  pro- 
nounced ;  which  means  the  country  of  ditches  or  canals, 
drawn  from  the  Nile  on  both  fides  at  right  angles 
with  the  river :  nothing  furely  is  more  obvious  thaa 
to  write  y  Gift,  fa  pronounced,  Egypt ;  and,  with  its 
termination  us  or  os,  Egyptus.  The  Nile  is  alfo  called 
Kronides,  Jupiter ;  and  has  had  feveral  other  appella- 
tions bellowed  upon  it  by  the  poets ;  though  thefe 
aie  rather  of  a  tranntory  nature  than  to  be  ranked 
among  the  ancient  names  pf  the  river.  By  fome  of 
the  aivient  fathers  it  has  been  named  Geon;  and  by  a 
ftrange  train  of  miracles  they  would  have  it  to  be  one 
of  the  rivers  of  the  terreftrial  parat'ife  ;  the  fame  which 
is  faid  to  have  encompafled  the  whole  land  of  Culli  or 
Ethiopia.  To  effcft  this,  they  are  obliged  to  bring 
the  river  a  great  number  of  miles,  not  only  under  the 
earth,  but  under  the  fea  alfo  ;  but  fuch  reveries  need 
no  refutation." 

Under  the  article  Egypt  we  have  fo  fully  explain- 
ed the  caufe  of  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
that,  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  itfelf,  nothing  far- 
ther feems  neccifary  to  be  added.  We  fhall  therefore 
only  extraft  from  Mr  Bruce's  work  what  he  has  faid 
concerning  the  mode  of  natural  operation  by  which 
the  tropical  rains  are  produced  ;  which  are  now  uni- 
verfally  allowed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  annual  overflow- 
ing of  this  and  other  rivers. 

According  to  this  gentleman,  the  air  is  fo  much  ra- 
refied by  the  fun  during  the  time  that  he  remains  al- 
moft ftationary  over  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  the. 
othei  winds  loaded  with  vapours  ruih  in  upon  the  land 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  weft,  the  Indian  ocean 
on  the  eaft,  and  the  cold  Southern  ocean  beyond  the 
Cape.  Thus  a  great  quantity  of  vapour  is  gathered,, 
as  it  were,  into  a  focus  ;  and  as  the  fame  caufes  conti-; 
nue  to  operate  during  the  progrefs  of  the  fun  north- 
ward, a  vaft  train  of  clouds  proceed  from  fouth  to. 
north,  which,  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  are  fometimes  ex- 
tended much  farther  than  at  other  times.  Thus  he  tells 
us,  that  for  two  years  fome  white  dappled  clouds  were 
feen  at  Gondar  on  the  7th  of  January  ;  the  fun  bcin^ 
then  34O  diflaut  from  the  zenith,  and  not  the  leaft  ■ 
cloudy  fpeck  having  been  feen  for  feveral  months 
before.  About  the  firtt  of  March,  however,  it  begins, 
to  rain  at  Gondar,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time, 
in  large  drops  ;  the  fun  being  then  about  ?*  diftant 
from  the  zenith.  The  rainy  feafon  commences  with 
violence  at  every  place  when  the  fun  comes  direitly 
over  it  ;  and  before  it  commences  at  Gondar  green 
boughs  aad  leaves  appear  floating  ia  the  Bahar  elAbiad, 
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NUe.      or  White  River,  which,  according  to  the  accounts  gi. 
"■"''""'  ven  by  the  Galla,  our  author  fuppofes  to  take  its  rife 
in  about  5°  north  latitude. 

The  rains  therefore  precede  the  fun  only  about  i;"; 
but  they  continue  and  increafe  after  he  has  pafTcd  it. 
In  April  all  the  rivers  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Abyf- 
finia  begin  to  fwell,  and  greatly  au;^nient  the  Nile, 
.  which  is  now  alfo  farther  augmented  by  the  vaft  quan- 
tity of  water  poured  into  the  lake  Tzana.  On  the 
firlt  days  of  Mav,  the  fun  pafTes  the  village  of  Gtrri, 
which  is  the  limit  of  the  tropical  rains  ;  and  It  is  ve- 
ry remarkable,  that,  though  the  fun  ftill  continues  to 
operate  with  unabated  vigour,  all  his  influence  cannot 
bring  the  clouds  farther  northward  than  this  village  ; 
the  reafon  of  which  Mr  Bruce,  with  great  reafon,  fup- 
pofes to  be  the  want  of  mountains  to  the  northward. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  ohferves,  that  the 
tropical  rams  ftop  at  the  latitude  of  14°  inftead  of 
16"  in  the  weftcrn  part  of  the  continent.  All  this 
time,  however,  they  continue  violent  in  Abyflinia  ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  June  the  rivers  are  all  full,  and 
continue  fo  while  the  fun  remains  (lationary  in  the  tro- 
pic of  Cancer. 

This  exceflive  rain,  which  would  fweep  off  the  whole 
foil  of  Egypt   into   the  fea  were  it  to  continue  with- 
out intermiffion,  begins  to  abate  as  the  fun  turns  fouth- 
ward  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  zenith  of  each  place, 
on  his  pafFage  towards  that  quarter,  they  ceafe  entire- 
ly :   the  realon  of  which  is  no  lefs  difficult   to  be  dif- 
covered  than  that  of  their  coming;  on  when  he  arrives 
at  the  zenith  in  his  paffage  northward.     Be  the  rea- 
fon what  it  will,  however,  the  faft  is  certain  ;  and  not 
only  fo,  but  the  time  of  the  rains  ceafing  is  exaft  to  a 
fingle  day  ;  infomuch,   that  on   the  25th  of  Stptem 
ber  the   Nile  is  generally  found  to  be  at  its  higlieif  at 
Cairo,  and   begins  to  diminilh  every  day  after.     Im- 
mediately after  the  fun  has  paffed  the  line,  he  begins 
the  rainy  reafon  to  the  fouthward  ;  the  rains  conllant- 
ly  coming  on  with  violence  as  he  approaches  the  ze- 
nith of  each  place  ;  but   the  inundation  is  now  pro- 
moted in  a  different  manner,   according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  circumftances  in  the  fituation  of  the  places. 
From  about  6°  S.  Lat.  a  chain  of  high  mountains  runs 
all  the  way  along  the  middle  of  the  continent  towards 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  intcrfefts  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  peninfula  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  that 
the  Nile  does  the  northern.     A  ftrong  wind  from  the 
fouth,  flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  condenfed  vapi)urs, 
dafhes  them  agalnft  the  cold  fummits  of  this  ridge  of 
mountains,  and  torms  many  rivers,  which  efcape  in  the 
direftion  either  of  eail  or  weft  as  the  level  prefents  it- 
felf.     If  this  is  towards  the  weft,   they  fall  down  the 
fides  of  the  mountains  into  the  Atlantic,  and  if  on  the 
call  into  the  Indian  ocean. — "  The  clouds  (fays  Mr 
Bruce),  drawn  by  the  violent  aftion  of  the  fun,   are 
condenfed,  then  broken,  and  fall  as  rain  on  the  top  of 
this  high   ridge,  and  fwell  every  river  ;  while  a  wind 
from   the  ocean  on  the  eaft  blows  like  a  monfoon  up 
each  of  tlieie  ftreariis,  in  a  direftion  contrary  to  their 
current,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  inundation  ;  and 
this  enables  boats  to  afcend  into  the  weftern  parts  of 
Sofala,   and    the    interior   country  to  the   mountains, 
where  lies  the  gold.      The  fame  effect,   from  the  fame 
caufe,  is  produced  on  the  vveftern  fide  towards  the  At- 
lantic ;  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  beinjf  placed  be- 


tween the  different  countries  weft  and  eaft,  is  at  once 
the  fource  of  their  riches,  and  of  thofe  rivers  which  ' 
conduft  to  the  treafures,  which  would  be  otherwife  In- 
acceffible,  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Be- 
nin, Congo,  and  Angola 

"  There  are  three  remarkable  appearances  attend- 
ing the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Every  morning  iu 
Abyffinia  is  clear,  and  the  fun  Ihines.  About  nine,  3 
fmall  cloud,  not  above  four  feet  broad,  appears  in  the 
eaft,  whirling  violently  round  as  If  upon  an  axis  ; 
but,  arrived  near  the  zenith,  it  firft  abates  its  motion, 
then  lofes  its  form, and  extends  itfelf  greatly,  and  feems 
to  call  up  vapours  from  all  the  oppofite  quaiTers  Thefe 
clouds  having  attained  nearly  the  fame  height,  ru(h 
againft  each  other  with  gre  t  violence,  and  put  me  al- 
ways  in  mind  of  Eliftia  foretelling  rain  on  mount  Car- 
mel.  The  air  impelled  before  the  heavleil  mafs,  or 
fwiftell  mover,  makes  an  impreffion  of  its  form  on  the 
collection  of  clouds  oppofite  ;  and  the  moment  it  has 
taken  poffcffion  of  the  fpace  made  to  receive  it.  the 
moft  violent  thunder  puffible  to  be  conceived  inflantly 
follows,  with  rain  :  after  fome  hours  the  Hey  again 
clears,  with  a  wind  at  north  ;  and  it  is  always  difa- 
greeably  cold  when  the  thermometer  is  below  6i°. 

"  The  fecond  thing  remarkable  is  the  variation  of 
the  thermometer.  When  the  fun  is  in  the  fouthern 
tropic,  36°  diftant  from  the  zenith  of  Gondar, It  Is  fel- 
dom  lower  than  72°;  but  it  falls  to  60",  and  6^°, 
when  the  fun  is  immediately  vertical  ;  fo  happily  does 
the  approach  of  rain  compenfate  the  heat  of  a  too 
fcorching  fun. 

"'  The  third  is  that  remarkable  ftop  in  the  extent 
of  the  rain  northward,  when  the  fun,  that  has  con- 
dufted  the  vapours  from  the  line,  and  fliould  feem 
now  more  than  ever  to  be  in  poffcffion  of  them,  is 
here  over-ruled  fuddenly  ;  till,  on  Its  return  to  Gorri, 
again  it  refumes  the  abfolute  command  over  the  rain 
and  recondufts  it  to  the  Line,  to  furnifli  diftant  de- 
luges to  the  fouthward." 

With  regard  to  the  Ni'e  itfelf,  it  has  been  faid  that 
the  quantity  of  earth  brought  down  liy  it  from  .Abyf- 
finia is  fo  great,  that  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  is  pro- 
duced from  it.     This  queftion,    however,  is  difcuffed 
under  the  article  Egypt,  where  it  is  rtrown  that  this 
cannot  poffibly  be  the  cafe. — Among  other  authori- 
ties there  quoted  was  that  of  Mr  Volney,   who  ftrenu- 
oufly   argues   againft   the   opinion   of  Mr  Savary  and 
others,  who  have  maintained  that  Egypt  is  the  gift  of 
the    Nile.      Notwithftandiug  this,   however,   we   find 
him  afferting  that  the  foil  of  Egypt  has  undoubtedly 
been   augmented  by  the  Nile  :  in  which  cafe  it  is  not 
unreafonablc  to  fuppofe  that  it  has  Iiecn  produced  by- 
it  altogether. — •'  The  reader   (fays  he)  will  conclude, 
doubtlefs,   from  what  I  have  faid,   that   writers   have 
flattered  themielves  too  much  in  fuppolinir  thev  could 
fix  the  precife   limits  of  the   tnlaigenuni   and' rife  of 
the  Delta.    But,  though  I  wmild  rcjedl  all  Illufoi-y  cir- 
cumftances, lam  far  from  denying  the  faci  to  bj  v/ell 
founded  ;  it  is  too  plain  fr..m  reafon    and  an  exariina- 
tion  of  the  country.      The  rife  of  tire  ground  r.ppears 
to  me  JemonHrated  hy  an  obfervation  on  which   little 
ftrefs  has  been  laid.      In  going  from  Rofetla  to  Cairo, 
when  the  waters  are  low,   as  in  the  month  of  March, 
we  may  remark,  as  we  go  up  the  river,  tiial  the  (liore 
rifes gradually  above  the  water;  fo  thatit  it  overflowed 
K  2  two 
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Nilf.  two  feet  at  Rofctta,  it  oversows  from  three  to  four  Egypt  ;  an  opinion  which  he  h  at  frrent  pains  to  Ml*. 
— ' —  ?,t  Faom,  and  iipuarcls  of  twelve  at  Calio  (a).  Now  veCiite.  Un'kr  the  article  Egypt,  however,  it  is  — -,.— 
l)v  rc;ifoninj;  from  this  fafk,  we  may  fi'duce  the  proof  (liown  that  the  Nile  docs  not  bring  down  any 
of -dH  incveafe  I  y  fcd'nicnt ;  for  the  layer  of  miui  be-  quantty  of  miul  fiiflicient  for  tlie  purpofes  aflijfn- 
in:;  in  proporticii  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  (heets  of  wa-  e.i  ;  and  with  lepard  to  the  argument  drjwn  from  ihe 
ter'hy  which  it  \i  depofued,  mud  be  more  or  lefs  con-  (h-iUownefs  of  the  inundation  when  near  the  fea,  this 
fiderahle  as  thefe  a-'e  oC  a  greater  or  lefs  depth  ;  and  doe.*  not  prove  any  rife  of  the  land  j  but,  as  iMr  Ren- 
ve  have  feen  that  the  like  gradation  isobfcrvable  from  ntl  has  judicioufly  obfervetl  in  his  remarks  on  the  in- 
Afouan  to  tlie  fea  uiidatioii  of  the  Ganges,  arifes  from  the  nature  of  the 

"  On  the  olhtr  hand,  the  increift  of  the  Delta  ma-  fluid  itfelf.  The  reafon,  in  iTiort,  is  this:  The  furface 
nifcfts  itftlf  in  aflrikirg  manner,  by  the  form  o>' Egypt  of  the  fea  is  the  Jowcft  point  to  which  the  waters  of 
idong  the  Mediterranean.  When  we  confider  its  figure  every  inundation  have  a  tendency  ;  and  when  they  ar- 
on  the  map,  we  perceive  that  the  country  which  is  in  rive  there,  they  fpread  themfelves  over  it  with  more 
the  line  of  the  river,  and  evidently  formed  of  foreign  eafe  than  any  wheie  tlfe,  becaiife  they  meet  with  lefs 
materials,  has  afi'umed  a  femicircular  (hape,  and  that  refiilance.  ^  Their  motion,^  however,  by  reafon  of  the 
the  ftores  of  Aiabia  and  Africa,  on  e;ich  fiJe,  have  a  fmall  declivity,  is  lefs  fwift  than  that  of  the  water* 
direftion  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Delta;  which  ma-  farther  up  the  river,  where  the  declivity  is  greater  ; 
nifeftly  difcovers  that  this  country  was  formerly  a  and  confequently  the  latter  being  fomewhat  impeded 
gulf,   that  in  time  has  been  filled  up.  in  their  motion,  are  in  fomc  degree  accumulated.  The 

"  T  his  accumulation  is  coniTon  to  ail  rivers,  and  is  furface  of  the  inundation,  therefore,  does  not  form  a 
accounted  for  in  ilie  fame  manner  in  all:  the  rain  wa-  perfcftly  level  plain, but  one  gradually  (loping  from  the 
ter  and  the  fnow  def  ending  from  the  mountains  into  interior  parts  of  the  country  towards  the  fed  ;  fo  that 
the  valleys,  hurry  inceflartly  along  with  them  the  at  the  ineateft  diilance  from  the  ocean  the  water  will 
earth  they  w.ilh  away  in  their  defcent>  The  heavier  always  be  deepeft,  even  if  we  Ihould  fnppofe  the  whole 
parts,  fach  as  pebbles  and  fanJs,  foon  flop,  unlefs  for-  country  to  be  ptrfedly  fraooth,  and  compofed  of  the 
ced  along  by  a  rapid  current.  But  when  the  waters  molt  folld  materials  — This  theory  is  eafily  underftood 
meet  only  with  a  fine  and  light  earth,  they  carry  away  from  ybferving  a  quantity  of  water  running  along  a 
large  quantities  with  the  greateft  facility.  The  Nile,  wooden  fpout,  which  is  always  more  fliallow  at- the 
meeting  with  fuch  a  kind  of  earth  inAbyfllnia  and  end  of  tht  fpout  where  it  runs  off  than  at  the  other. — 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  its  waters  are  loaded  and  With  regard  to  Mr  Volncy's  other  arguments,  they 
its  bed  filled  with  it  ;  nay,  it  is  frequently  fo  enibar-  are  without  doubt  contradictory  ;  for  if,  as  he  fays, 
rafTcd  with  this  fediment  as  to  be  ftriitened  in  its  the  river  takes  from  AbyfTinia  to  give  to  the  Thehaisi, 
ccurfj.  But  when  the  inundation  reftores  to  it  its  from  Thebaia  to  give  to  the  Delta,  and  from  Delta  to 
natural  energy,  it  drives  tlie  mud  that  has  accumu-  the  fea,  it  undoubtedly  follows,  that  it  gives  nothing  to 
lated  toward  thtt  fea,  at  the  fame  time  tliat  it  brings  any  part  of  the  land  whatever,  but  that  altogether 
down  more  for  the  enfuiiig  feafon  ;  and  this,  arrived  is  fwept  into  the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  which,  indeed, 
at  its  mouth,  heaps  up,  and  forms  fhoals,  where  the  fome  very  trifling  quantities  excepted.  Is  mod  probably 
declivity  docs  not  allow   fufficient   aftion  to  the  cur-     the  cafe. 

rent,  and  where  the  fea  produces  an  equilibrium  of  It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr  Pococke,  a  very  judi- 
refifiance.  The  ftagnation  which  follows  occafions  cious  traveller,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  inunda- 
the  groffer  particles,  which  till  then  had  floated,  to  tion,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  turn  red,  and  fometimes 
fiiik  ;  and  this  takes  place  more  particularly  in  thofe  green  ;  and  while  they  remain  of  that  colour,  they  arc 
places  where  ther?  is  leaft  motion,  as  towards  the  unwholeiome.  He  explains  this  phenomenon  by  fup- 
Ihorcs,  till  the  fides  become  gradually  enriched  by  the  pofing,  that  the  inundation  at  firft  brings  away  that  red 
fpoils  of  the  upper  country  and  of  the  Delta  itfelf;  or  green  filth  which  may  be  about  the  lakes  where  it 
for  if  the  Nile  takes  from  Abyffiflia  to  give  to  the  takes  its  rife  ;  or  about  the  fources  of  the  fmall  rivers 
Thebais,  it  likewife  takes  from  the  Thebais  to  give  which  flow  into  it,  near  its  principal  lource  ;  "  for, 
to  the  Delta,  and  from  the  Delta  to  carry  to  the  fea.  fays  he,  though  there  is  fo  little  water  in  the  Nile 
Wherever  its  waters  have  a  current,  it  defpoih'  the  when  at  loweit,  that  there  is  hardly  any  current  in 
fame  territory  that  it  enriches.  As  we  afcend  towards  many  parts  of  it,  yet  it  cannot  be  fuppofcd  that  the 
Cairo,  when  the  river  is  low,  we  may  obferve  the  banks  water  ihould  ftagnate  in  the  bed  of  the  Nile  fo  as  to- 
worn  deep  on  each  fide  and  crumbling  in  large  flakes,  become  green.  Afterwards  the  water  begins  to  he 
The  Nile,  which  undermines  them,  depriving  their  red  and  ftill  more  turbid,  and  then  it  begins  to  be 
light  earth  of  fupport,  it  f;dls  into  the  bed  of  the  ri-  wholefome." — This  circumltance  is  explained  by  Mr 
ver  ;  for  when  the  water  is  high,  the  earth  imbibes  Bruce  in  the  following  manner.  The  country  about 
it  ;  and  when  the  fun  and  drought  return,  it  cracks  and  Narea  and  Caifa,  where  the  river  Abiad  takes  its  rife,. 
moulders  away  in  great  flakes,  which  are  hurried  along  is  full  of  immenfe  marihes,  where,  during  the  dry  fea- 
tv  the  Nile."  fon,    the   water   ftagnates,   and   becomes   impregnated 

'  Thus  does  Mr  Volney  argue  for  the  increafe  of  the  with  every  kind  of  corrupted  matter.  Thefe,  on  the 
Delta  in  the  very  fame  manner  that  others  have  ar-  commencement  of  the  rains,  overflow  into  the  river 
gued  for    th.e    produftiou  of   the    whole   country   of    Abiad,  which  takes  its  rife  there.     The  overflowing 

of 


(a)  '  It  would  be  curious  to  afcertain  in  what  proportion  it  continue.^  up  to  Afouan.     Some  Copts,  whom 
1  have  interrogated  en  the  fubjecl,  allured  me  that  it  was  mu«h  higher  through  all  the  Said  than  at  Cairo." 
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of  thtfe  vAil  marfhcs  firil  carry  the  difcoloured  water 
into  E>j:y;.it  ;  after  wbi<-h  fjliwa  that  of  the  great  lake 
I'lai.a.  throuyjh  which  the  Nile  paffes  ;  which  hnving 
I'ecn  flagiia:eJ,  sn-l  withkjiit  rain,  under  a  Icorchin^ 
inn  for  fix  mon'hs,  joins  its  putrid  waters  to  the 
former.  In  rthyflinia  alfo,  thete  arc  very  few  rivers 
that  run  after  November,  but  all  of  them  ftand  in  pro- 
d)gioiii  pools,  which,  by  the  heat  of  the  lun,  hkewife 
turn  putrid,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
throw  ofi"  their  ftagnant  water  into  the  Nile  ;  but  at 
lift,  the  rains  becoming  conftant,  all  this  putrid  m-it- 
ter -is  carried  off,  and  the  fources  of  the  inundation 
become  fweet  and  wholefome.  The  river  then  pafTing 
thro'tSe  kirffdom  of  Sennair,  the  foil  of  which  is  a  red 
bole,  becomes  coloured  with  that  errlh  ;  and  this  mix- 
ture, alon^  with  the  moving  fands  of  the  defarts,  of 
which  it  receive?  a  great  quantity  when  raifeJ  by  the 
wind,  precipitates  ail  the  vifoous  and  putiid  matters 
which  float  in  the  waters ;  whence  Mr  Pocock  judi- 
cioully  obferves,  that  the  Nile  is  not  wholefome  when 
the  water  is  clear  and  (frci^n,  but  when  fo  re^  and  tur- 
bid that  it  llains  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  rains  in  Abylhiiia,  which  cca'e  about  the  8th 
of  September,  generally  leave  a  fi.kly  feafon  in  the 
low  country  ;  but  the  difeafes  produced  by  thefe  rains 
ate  removed  bv  others  which  come  on  about  the  end 
of  Ofiober,  and  ccafe  about  the  8th  of  November. 
On  thefe  rains  depend  the  latter  crops  of  the  Abylli- 
nians  ;  and  for  thefe  the  Agows  pray  to  the  river,  or 
the  genius  or  fpirit  refiding  in  it.  In  Egypt,  how- 
ever, the  effeft  of  them  is  feldom  perceived  j  but  in 
fome  years  they  prove  cxceffive  :  and  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  that  the  Nile,  a.^ter  it  has  fallen,  has  again  rifen 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  alirm  the  whole  country.  1  his 
k  faid  to  have  hiippened  in  the  time  of  Cleopatra, 
when  it  was  fuppofed  to  prcfage  the  extintlion  ot  the 
govcrnir.ent  of  the  Ptolemies;  and  in  1737  it  was 
Lkcwife  imagined  to  portend  fome  dreadful  calar.ity. 

The  quintity  of  rain,  by  which  all  tliis  mundation 
is  occafione  ^,  varies  confiderably  in  different  years  ; 
at  leaft  at  Gondar,  where  Mr  Bruce  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  meafuring  it.  In  1770  it  amounted  to  35  i- 
inches  ;  but  in  1 77 1  it  amounted  to  no  lefs  than 
41.355  inches  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  Sth  of 
Stptembtr. — What  ■  our  author  adds  concerning  the 
variation  of  the  rainy  months  ftems  totally  inecoa- 
cileable  with  what  he  had  before  advanced  conceiniug 
the  extreme  regularity  of  the  natural  caufcs  by  v»hich 
the  tropical  rains  are  produced.  '•  In  1770  (lays  he) 
Auguil  was  the  rainy  month  ;  in  i77l>  Jjly-  —  When 
July  is  the  rainy  month,  the  rains  generally  ceafe  foi 
iotr.c  davs  in  the  beginning  of  Auguil,  and  then  a 
prodigious  deal  falls  in  the  latter  end  of  that  month 
and  firfl  week  of  September.  In  other  years  July  and 
Auguil  are  the  violent  rainy  months,  whde  June  is 
fair.  And  laftly,  in  others,  May,  June,  July,  Auguft, 
and  the  firii  week  of  September."  —  If  this  is  the  cafe, 
what  becomes  of  the  legular  attraftion  of  the  clouds 
by  the  fun  as  he  advances  northward;  of  the  coming 
*»n  of  the  raine  when  he  arrives  at  the  zenith  of  any 
place,  in  his  paflage  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer  ;  and  of 
their  ceafing  when  he  comes  to  the  fame  point  in  his 
return  fouthward  i 

Undtr  the  article  Ethiopia  we  have  mentioned  a 
tlireat  of  one   of  the  Abyffinian   monaichs,   that   he 
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would  direA  the  courfe  of  the  Nile  and  prevent  it  from      Nil  • 

fertilizing  the  land  of  Egypt  ;  and  it  has  Hkewife  been  1~ 

related,  that  confiderable  progrefs  was  ni.ide  in  this 
undertaking  by  another  emperor.  Mr  Bruce  has  bc- 
ftowed  an  entire  chnpter  on  the  fubjedt  .'^nd  is  of  opi- 
nion, thit  "  there  feims  to  be  no  doubt  tUat  it  is  pof- 
lible  to  diminilh  or  divert  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  tiiat 
it  Ihould  be  Infufficient  to  fertilize  the  country  of 
Egypt  ;  bec.mfe  the  Nile,  and  all  the  rivers  that  run 
into  it,  and  all  the  rains  that  fwcU  thefe  rivers,  fall  in 
acotmtry  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the  fea;  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  level  enough  to 
divert  many  of  the  rivers  into  the  Red  Set,  or  perhaps 
ihll  eafiei  by  turning  the  courfe  of  the  river  Abiad 
till  it  meets  the  level  of  the  Niger,  or  pafs  through 
the  defart  intti  the  Mediterranean." — Alphonfo  Alm- 
querque  is  faid  to  have  written  frequently  to  the  king 
of  Portngnl  to  fend  him  ploneeis  from  Madeira,  with 
people  accuftomtd  to  level  grounds,  and  prepare  them 
for  lugai  canes  ;  by  whofe  alallance  he  meant  to  turn 
the  Nile  into  the  Red  Sea.  This  undertakin  t,  how- 
ever, it  it  really  had  been  projected,  was  never  accom- 
phihed  ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  probability  that  ever 
luch  a  mad  attempt  was  prjpofed.  Indeed,  though 
we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  poflibility  in  nature  of 
accomplilhing  it,  yet  the  vail  difficulty  of  turning 
the  courfe  of  fo  many  large  rivers  may  juiily  tligma- 
tize  it  as  impracticable  ;  not  to  mention  the  obfbacles 
which  mull  naturally  be  luggefted  from  the  apparent 
inutility  of  the  unjertaking,  and  which  would  arife 
frorr.  the  oppofition  of  the  Egyptians. 

It  has  already  been  abfervcd  in  a  quotation  from 
the  Reviewers,  that  Herodotus  was  informed  by  the 
facrilfan  or  fecretary  of  the  treafury  of  Minerva,  that 
one  half  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ran  north  and  the 
other  fouth.  This  is  alfo  t-akea  notice  of  by  Mr 
Bruce  ;  who  gives  the  following  explanation  of  it. 
"  The  fecretary  was  probably  of  that  country  himfelf, 
and  fccms  by  his  oblervation  to  have  known  more  of  it 
than  all  the  ancients  together.  In  fa£t  we  have  feen, 
that  between  13°  and  14"  north  latitude,  the  Nile, 
with  all  its  tributaiy  llrea.ms,  which  have  their  life 
and  courtc  within  the  tropical  rains,  falls  down  into 
the  flat  country  (the  kingdom  of  Sennaar),  which  is 
more  than  a  mile  lower  than  the  high  country  in 
AtjlFinia;  and  thence,  with  a  little  inclination,  it 
runs  into  Egypt.  Again,  in  latitude  9'-"',  in  thekiu"-- 
dom  of  Gingiro,  the  Zebee  runs  fouth  or  foi:th-ealt, 
into  the  Inner  Eth opia,  as  do  alfo  nisny  other  rivers, 
and,  as  I  have  heard  from  the  natives  of  that  country, 
empty  themfelves  into  a  lake,  as  thofe  on.  the  north 
fide  of  tlie  line  do  into  the  lake  Tzana,  thence  diilri- 
buting  their  waters  to  the  ealt  and  weft.  Thefe  be- 
come the  heads  of  great  rivers,  that  run  tisrough  the 
i<iterior  countries  of  Ethiopia  (corrcfponding  to  the 
fea-coaft  of  Mtlinda  and  Momboza)  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  v.hilll,  on  the  wellward,  they  are  the  origia 
of  the  vail  ilreams  that  fall  into  the  Atlant'c,  paf- 
fiug  through  Benin  and  Congo,  fouthward  of  the 
river  Gambia  and  the  Slerra-ieona.  In  fiiort,  the 
periodical  rains  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the 
line,  being  in  equal  quantity  with  thofe  that  fall  be- 
tween the  line  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  it  is  plain, 
tliat  if  the  land  of  Ethiopia  Hoped  equally-  from  the 
line  fouthward _^and  porthward,  the  raint  th.i;  full  would 
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Nrle.      go,  the  one  half  north  and  the  other  half  foiith  ;  but 

"~^  as  the  ground  from  5'  north  declines  all  fouthward,  it 
follows,  that  the  rivers  which  run  to  the  fouthward 
mild  he  equal  to  thofe  that  run  northward,  (>lus  the 
rain  that  falls  in  the  5°  north  lititude,  where  the 
ground  becjins  to  (lope  to  the  fouthward  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  tin's  is  at  lealt  one  of  the 
reafons  why  there  are  in  the  fouthern  continent  fo  many- 
rivers  larger  than  the  Nile,  that  run  buth  into  the 
Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans." 

From  this  account  given  to  Herodotus,  it  has  been 
fuppofed,  by  fome  writers  on  geograpliy,  that  the 
Nile  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
runs  northward  into  Egypt,  and  one  through  the 
country  of  the  negroes  wellward  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  This  opiniun  was  tirft  broached  by  Pliny. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Nubian  geographer,  who 
urges  in  fupport  of  it,  that  if  the  Nile  carried  down 
all  the  rains  which  fall  into  it  from  '\byflinia,  the 
people  of  Egypt  would  not  be  fafe  In  their  houfes. 
But  to  this  Mr  Bruce  anfwers,  that  the  wafte  of  wa- 
ter in  the  burnincp  defarts  through  which  the  Nile 
pafFcs  is  fo  great,  that  unlefs  it  was  fupplied  by  ano- 
ther ftream,  the  White  river,  equal  i  1  magnitude  to 
itfelf,  and  which,  rifing  in  a  country  of  perpetual 
rains,  is  thus  always  kept  full,  it  nevlr  could  reach 
Egypt  at  all.  but  would  be  loft  Ln  the  fands,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  many  other  very  confiderable  rivers  in  -ifri- 
ca.  "  '"he  rains  (fays  he)  are  colletted  by  the  four 
great  rivers  in  Abyfiinia  ;  the  Mareb,  the  Bowiha, 
the  Tacazze,  and  the  Nile.  All  thefe  principal,  and 
their  tributary  ftreams,  would,  however,  be  abforbed, 
nor  he  able  to  pafs  the  burning  delart*,  or  find  their 
way  into  Egypt,  were  it  not  for  the  White  river, 
which  havin;r  its  fource  in  a  country  of  alinoil  per- 
petual rains,  joins  to  it  a  never-failing  flream  equal 
to  the  Vile  itfelf" 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  fome  account 
of  the  Agows  who  inhabit  the  country  about  the 
fources  of  the  Nile.  Thefe,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
are  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  nations  in  Abyffinia, 
and  can  bring  into  the  field  about  4000  horfe  and  a 
great  number  of  foot  ;  but  were  once  much  more 
powerful  than  they  are  now,  having  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  invafions  of  the  Galla.  i'heir  province 
is  nowhere  more  than  60  miles  in  length,  or  than  30 
in  breadth  ;  nothA'ithftanding  which  they  fupply  the 
capital  and  all  the  neighbouring  country  with  cattle, 
honey,  butter,  wax,  hides,  and  a  number  of  other 
neceilary  articles  ;  whence  it  has  been  cuftomary  tor 
the  .AbylTinian  princes  to  exaifl  a  tribute  rather  than 
military  fervice  from  them.  The  butter  is  kept  from 
putrefaftion  during  the  long  carriage,  by  mixing  it 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  root  fomewhat  like  a  car- 
rot, which  they  call  mormoco.  It  is  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, and  anfwers  the  purpofe  perfectly  well ;  which 
in  that  climate  it  is  very  doubtful  if  fait  could  do. 
The  latter  is  befijes  iifed  as  money  ;  being  circulated 
inflcad  of  (liver  coin,  and  ufed  as  chauge  for  gold. 
Brides  paint  their  feet,  hands,  and  nails,  with  this 
root.  A  large  quantity  of  the  feed  of  the  plant  was 
btoughi  into  Europe  by  Mr  Bruce. 

The  Agows  can-y  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the 
Shangalla  and  other  black  lavages  in  the  neighboui- 
hood  ;  exchanging   the   produce  of  their  country  for 


gold,  ivory,  horns  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  fome  fine      NiJ«, 

cotton.       The    barbarity   and  thieviili   difpofition    pf  Nilometi 
both  nations,   however,  render  this   trade  much  infe-  ' 

rior  to  what  it  might  be. 

In  thtir  religion  the  Agows  are  grofs  idolaters, 
paying  divine  honours  to  the  Nile,  as  has  already 
been  obferved.  Mr  Bruce,  who  lodged  in  the  houfe 
of  the  priell  of  the  river,  had  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  many  particulars  of  their  de- 
votion. He  heard  him  addrefs  a  prayer  to  the  Nile,  in 
which  he  ftyled  it  the  "  Moll  High  God,  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world."  lt»  this  prayer  he  petitlo'ned 
for  feafonable  rain,  plenty  of  grafs,  and  the  prefer- 
vation  of  a  kind  of  ferpents;  deprecating  thunder  alfo 
very  pathetically.  The  moft  fublime  and  lofty  titles 
are  given  by  them  to  the  fpirit  which  they  fuppofe 
to  refide  in  the  river  Nile  ;  calling  it  everlafting  God, 
Light  of  the  world,  Eye  of  the  World,  God  of 
Peace,  their  Saviour,  and  Father  of  the  Unlverfe. 

The  Agows  are  all  clothed  in  hides,  which  they 
manufafture  in  a  manner  pecuhar  to  themfelves.  Thefe 
hides  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  (hirt  reaching  down 
to  their  feet,  anu  tied  about  the  middle  with  a  kind 
of  fafh  or  girdle.  The  lower  part  of  It  refcmbles  3 
large  double  petticoat  ;  one  fold  of  which  they  turn 
back  over  their  fhoulders,  faltening  it  with  a  broach 
or  (kewer  acrofs  their  breaft  before,  and  the  married 
women  carry  their  children  in  it  behind.  The  younger 
fort  generally  go  naked.  The  women  are  marriageable 
at  nine  years  of  age,  though  they  commonly  do  not 
marry  till  eleven  ;  and  they  continue  to  bear  children 
till  30,  and  foraetlmea  longer.  They  are  generally 
thin,  and  below  the  middle  (ize,  as  well  aa  the  men. 
Barrennefs  is  quite  unknown  among  them. 

The  country  of  the  Agows  has  a  very  elevated 
fituatlon,  and  is  of  courfe  fo  temperate  that  the  heat 
may  eafily  be  borne,  though  little  more  than  10"  from 
the  equator.  The  people,  however,  are  but  (hort- 
lived  ;  which  may  in  part  be  owing  to  the  opprefllon 
they  labour  under.  Thi«,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
is  exceffive.  "  Thougli  their  country  (fays  he) 
abounds  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  their  taxes, 
tributes,  and  fervices,  efpecially  at  prefent,  are  fo 
multiplied  upon  them,  whilft  their  diitrefles  of  late 
have  been  fo  great  and  frequent,  that  they  are  only 
the  manufafturers  of  the  commodities  they  fell,  to 
fatisfy  thefe  conftant  exorbitant  demands,  and  can- 
not enjoy  any  part  of  their  own  produce  themfelves, 
but  live  in  penury  and  mifery  Icarce  to  be  conceived. 
We  faw  a  number  of  women  wrinkled  and  fun-burnt  fo 
as  fcarce  to  appear  human,  wandering  about  under  a 
burning  fun,  with  one  and  fometimes  two  children 
upon  their  backs  ;  gathering  the  feeds  of  bent  grafs 
to  make  a  kind  of  bread." 

KILOMETER,  or  Niloscope, an  inftrument  ufed 
among  tlie  ancients  to  meafure  the  height  of  the 
water  of  the  river  Nile  in  its  overflowings. 

The  word  comes  from  Nuxi^,  Nile  (and  that  from 
UK  <^ui,  "newmud,"or,as  fome  otherswill  have  it, from 
»"",  "  I  flow,"  and  ""^t,  "  mud",)  and  ,""p:',  "  mea- 
fure."    The  Greeks  more  ordinarily  call  it  Niuor^o- 

TICC. 

The  nilometer  is  faid,  by  feveral  Arabian  writers, 
to  have  been  firft  fet  up,  for  this  purpofe,  by  Jofeph 
during   b.is   regency   in   Egypt :   the   meafure   of  it 

was 
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netcr.  was  1 6  cubits,  this  being  the  height  of  the  increafe 
^^^  of  the   Nile,  which   was  neceflary  to  the  fiuitfulnefs 

of  Egypt. 
Ifiiure       From  the  meafnre  of  this  column,  Dr  Cumberland  f 
hand  deduces  an  argument,  in  order  to  prove  that  thejewifh 
"''      and  Egyptian  cubit  were  of  the  fame  length. 

In  the  French  king's  library  is  an  Arabic  treatife 
on  nilometers,  intitled  Net! Ji ainal  al  Nil ;  wherein  are 
defcribed  all  the  oveiflowings  of  the  Nile,  from  the 
firft  year  of  the  Plegira  to  the  875th. 

Herodotus  mentions  a  column  erefted  in  a  point 
of  the  ifland  Dtlta,  to  ferve  as  a  nilometer ;  and  there 
is  dill  one  of  the  fame  kind  in  a  mofque  of  the  fame 
place. 

As  all  the  riches  of  Egypt  arife  from  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  the  inhabitants  nfed  to  fupplicate 
th;.'m  at  the  hands  of  their  Serapis  ;  and  committed 
the  moll  execrable  crimes,  as  actions,  forfooth,  of  re- 
ligion, to  obtain  the  favour.  This  occafioned  Con- 
ftantine  cxprefsly  to  prohibit  thefe  facrifices,  &c.  and 
to  order  the  nilometer  to  be  removed  into  the  church; 
whereas,  till  that  time,  it  had  been  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis.  Julian  the  apoflatc  had  it  replsctJ  in  the 
temple,  where  it  continued  till  the  time  of  the  great 
Theociofius. 

The  only  rational  and  confiftent  account,  however, 
which  we  have  of  the  nilometer  is  riven  by  the  cele- 
icc'i  brated  traveller  Mr  Bruce.  "  On  the  point  *  of  the 
'I',  ifland  Rhode,  between  Geeza  and  Cairo,  near  the 
middle  of  the  river,  is  a  round  tower  inclofing  a  neat 
weilorcirtern  lined  with  marble.  Thebottr.mof  thi-  well 
is  on  the  fame  level  with,  the  bottom  of  the  Nile,  which 
has  free  accefs  to  it  throu;Th  a  large  opening  like  an 
embrafure.  In  the  middle  of  the  well  rifes  a  thin 
column  of  eight  faces  of  blue  and  white  marble;  of 
which  the  foot  is  on  the  fame  plnne  with  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  This  pillar  is  divined  into  zo  peck-,  of 
22  inches  each.  Of  thefe  pecks  the  two  lowcrmofl 
are  left,  without  any  divifion,  to  ftand  fir  the  quan- 
tity of  fludge  which  the  water  depofits  there.  Two 
pecks  arc  then  divided,  on  the  rlt;ht-hand,  into  24 
digits  each  ;  then  on  the  left,  four  pecks  are  divided 
into  24  digits  ;  then  on  the  right,  four;  and  on  the 
left  another  four:  again,  four  on  the  right,  which  com- 
pletes the  number  of  i  8  pecks  from  the  firit  divifion 
marked  on  the  pillar,  each  peck  Icing  22  inches.  Thus 
the  whole  marked  and  unmarked  amounts  to  fome- 
thing  more  than  36  feet  Englifh. 

On  the  night,  of  St  John,  when,  by  the  falling  of 
the  dew.  they  perceive  the  rain-water  from  Ethiopia 
mixed  with  the  Nile  at  Cairo,  they  begin  to  announce 
the  elevation  of  the  river,  having  then  five  pecks 
of  water  marked  on  the  nilometer,  and  two  unmarked 
for  the  ihidge,  of  which  they  take  no  notice.  Their 
firft  proclamation,  fuppofing  the  Nile  to  have  rifen 
12  digiis,  is  T2  from  6,  or  it  wants  12  digits  to  be 
fix  pecks.  When  it  has  rifen  three  more,  it  is  nine 
from  fix;  and  fo  on,  till  the  whole  18  he  filled,  when 
all  the  land  of  Egypt  is  fit  for  cultivation.  Several 
canals  are  then  opened,  which  convey  the  water  into 
the  t'.cfurt,  and  hinder  any  further  Itagnation  on  the 
fields.  There  is  indeed  a  great  deal  of  more  water 
to  come  from  Ethiopia  ;  but  were  the  innundation 
iufFered  to  go  on,  it  would  not  drain  foon  enough  to 
fit  the  hnd  for  tillage  :  and  to  guard  againft  this  raif- 
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chief  is  the  principal  ufe  of  the  nilometer,  though 
the  Turkifh  govern-ient  makes  it  an  engine  of  taxa- 
tion. From  time  immemorial  the  Egyptians  paid,  as 
tribute  to  the  king,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fruit 
of  the  ground  ;  and  this  was  anciently  afcertained  by 
the  elevation  of  the  water  on  the  nilometer,  and  by 
the  menfuration  of  the  land  aftually  overflowed.  But 
the  Saracen  goverment,  asd  afterwards  the  Tnrkiih, 
has  taxed  the  people  by  the  elevation  alone  of  the  wa- 
ter, without  attending  to  its  courfe  over  the  country, 
or  the  extent  of  the  land  aftually  overflowed  ;  and  this 
tax  is  fometimes  cruelly  opprefiive. 

NIMBUS,  in  antiquity,  a  circle  obfervcd  on  cer-. 
tain  medals,  or  round  the  heads  of  fome  emperors  ; 
anfwering  to  the  circles  of  light  drawn  round  the 
images  of  faints. 

NIMEGUEN,  a  large,  handfome,  and  ftrong  town 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  capital  of  Dutch  Guelder- 
land,  with  a  citadel,  an  ancient  palace,  and  fcveral 
forts.  It  is  noted  for  the  peace  concluded  there  \rk 
1679.  It  has  a  magnificent  town-houfe,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  greatly  given  to  trade.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Vahal  or  Wahal,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Maefe.  It  is  the  utmoft  eailern  bounciary  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. It  contains  two  Dutch  churches,  a  French 
Calvinift  and  a  Lutheran  church,  five  Popilh,  anl 
fevcnl  hofpitals.  It  w.is  once  a  Hans  town  and  aM 
imperial  city.  It  is  now  the  feat  of  government,  has 
a  canal  to  Arnheim,  and  confiderable  trade  to  fome 
parts  of  Germany:  it  trades  alfo  in  fine  beer-brewinw, 
fattening  of  cattle,  and  exporting  of  its  butter,  which 
is  extremely  good,  into  all  the  other  provinces.  It  is 
in  E.  Long.  y.  jo.  N.  L.at.  51.  55. 

NIMETULAHITES,  a  kind  of  Turkifh  monks, 
fo  called  from  their  founder  Nimetulahi,  famious  for 
his  doclrines  and  the  aullerity  of  his  life. 

NIMPO,  a  city  and  fea-port  town  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Chekiang.  It  is  feated  on  the  eailern  fca 
of  China,  over  againft  Japan.  It  is  a  city  of  the  firft 
rank,  and  ftands  at  the  confluence  of  two  ftnall  rivers, 
which,  after  their  union,  form  a  channel  that  reaches 
to  the  fea,  and  is  deep  enough  to  bear  veflcls  of  200 
tons  burden.  The  walls  of  Nimpo  are  5000  paces  in 
circumference,  and  are  built  with  free-ftone.  There 
are  five  gates,  befides  two  water-gates  for  the  paffage 
of  barks  into  the  city  ;  a  tower  feveral  ftoties  h/gli, 
built  of  biicks  ;  and  a  long  bridge  of  boats,  faftfned 
together  with  iron  chains,  over  a  very  broad  canal. 
Tliis  city  is  commanded  by  a  citadel  built  on  a  very 
high  rock,  by  the  foot  of  which  all  veffels  muft  ne- 
cefFarily  pafs.  The  Chinefe  mefchants  of  Siam  and 
B:it3via  go  to  this  place  yearly  to  buy  filks,  which 
are  the  fincll  in  the  empire.  They  have  alfo  a  great 
trade  with  Japan,  it  being  but  two  days  fail  from 
hence  :  thither  they  carry  filks,  ftufFs,  fugar,  drugs, 
and  wine  ;  and  bring  back  copptr,  gold,  and  filvcr. 
E.  Long.  1 22.  o.  N.  Lr>t,  30.  o. 

NIMROD,  the  fixth  fon  of  Cufh,  and  in  all  ap-  ■ 
pearance  much  younger  than  any  of  his  brothers  :  for  ■ 
Mofes  mentions  the  fons  of  Raamah,  his  fourth  bro- 
ther,  before  he  fpeaks  of  him.  What  the  facrcd  hi- 
ftorian  lays  of  him  is  fhort ;  and  yet  he  fays  more  of 
him  than  of  any  other  of  the  pofterity  of  Noah,  till 
he  comes  to  Abraham.  He  tells  us,  that  "  Nimrod 
begaa  to  be  a  mighty  «ne  in  the  earth  ;"  that  he  was 
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a  "  mighty  hunter  btfore  the  LorJ,"  even  to  a  pro- 
vtrb  ;  an  J  that  "  the  beginning  of  his  liingdom  was 
Babel,  and  Krtch,  und  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land 
of  Shinaar." 

From  this  account  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
m?n  of  extraordinary  itren^th  and  valour.  Some  re- 
prefciit  him  as  a  gitnt  ;  ?.ll  coniider  him  as  a  g-rext 
warrior.  It  is  generally  the  light,  that  t-y  the  words 
a  migliy  hunler,  is  to  be  underHood,  that  he  was  a 
i;reat  tyrant  ;  but  fome  of  tl;e  rabbins  interpret  tliofe 
words  favourably,  faying,  thiit  Nknrod  was  qualified 
by  a  peculiar  dexterity  and  lben;^th  for  the  chuce, 
and  that  he  offered  to  Goi  the  game  which  he  took; 
End  fevera'i  of  the  moderns  nre  of  opinion,  that  this 
•paflage  is  nc.t  to  be  undcrftood  «f  his  tyrannical  op- 
prefiions,  or  of  hunting  of  men,  but  of  bcalfs.  It  muft 
be  owned,  th:it  the  phrafe  beforethe  Lordmzy  be  taken 
in  a  favourable  fenfe,  and  as  a  commendation  of  a  per- 
fon's  good  qualities  ;  but  in  this  place  the  generality 
of  cxpofitors  underlland  it  otherwife. 

Hunting  muft  have  been  one  of  the  molf  nfeful  em- 
ployments in  the  timts  jult  after  the  difperfion,  when 
all  countries  were  over  run  with  wild  beads,  of  which 
it  was  nectffary  they  ihould  be  cleared,  in  order  to 
make  them  habitable  ;  and  therefore  nothing  fecmed 
more  proper  to  procure  a  man  efteem  and  honour  in 
thofe  ages,  than  his  being  an  expert  hunter.  By  that 
exercife,  we  are  told,  the  ancient  Perllans  fitted  their 
kin<Ts  for  war  and  giwernment  ;  and  hunting  is  itill, 
in  m:iny  countries,  conlideied  as  one  part  of  a  royal 
education. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  fliort  hiilory  of  Nimrod 
which  carries  the  leiil  air  of  reproach,  except  his 
name,  which  fignifies  a  rtlel;  and  that  is  the  circum- 
tiance  whicl^  feeins  to  have  occafioned  the  injurious 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained  of  hini  in  all 
ages.  Commentators,  being  prepofTcfTed  in  general,  th.it 
the  curfe  of  Noah  fell  upon  the  pofterity  of  Ham,  and 
finding  this  prince  ftigmatized  by  his  name,  have  in- 
terpreted every  palTage  relating  to  him  to  his  difadvan- 
tage.  They  rtprefcnt  him  as  a  rebel  again  ft  God,  in 
pcrfnadlng  the  defcendants  of  Noah  to  difobey  the 
divine  command  to  difperfe,  and  in  fetting  them  to 
build  the  tower  of  Babel,  with  an  impious  dcfign  of 
fcaling  heaven.  They  brand  him  as  an  ambitious 
ufurper,  and  an  infoltnt  oppre.Tor ;  and  make  him  the 
author  of  the  adoration  of  tire,  of  idolatrous  worfliip 
given  to  men,  and  the  firll  perfecutor  on  the  fcore  of 
rclif;ion.  On  the  other  hand,  fome  account  him  a 
virtuous  prince,  who,  far  from  advifing  the  building 
of  Babel,  left  the  country,  and  went  into  AfTyria,  be- 
caufe  he  would  not  give  his  confent  to  that  projeif. 

Nimrod  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  firft 
king  after  the  flood  ;  though  fome  authors,  fuppniing 
a  plantation  or  difperfion  prior  to  that  of  Babel,  have 
mr.de  kings  in  feveral  countries  before  his  time.  Miz- 
raim  is  thought  by  many  who  contend  for  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Eiiypti.in  monarchy,  to  have  be^un  his 
reigu  much  earlier  than  Nimrod ;  and  others,  from  the 
uniformity  of  the  languages  fpoken  in  Affyria,  Babylo- 
nia, Svria,  and  Cgirian,  afiirni  tliofe  countries  to  have 
been  peopled  before  the  coiifulion  of  tongues. 

Tlie  four  cities  Mufe."i  gives  to  Nimiod  conftituted 
a  large  kingdom  in  thofe  early  times,  when  iew  kings 
had   more  than  one  ;  only  it  mull  be  obfervcd,  that 
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pon'effio-s  might  at  firtt  have  been  hrg?,  and  after-  N'mn 
wards  divided  into  feveral  parcels  ;  and  Nimrod  being  '^"" 
the  leader  of  a  nation,  we  may  fuppofe  his  fubjefts  ''~ 
fettled  within  thofe  limits :  whether  he  became  pof- 
iefled  of  thofe  cities  by  conqueft  or  otherwife,  does 
not  appear  ;  it  is  raoft  jjrobable  he  did  not  build  Ba- 
bel, all  the  poller  ty  of  Noah  feeming  to  have  been 
equary  concerned  in  that  atiair  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  iMiilc  the  other  tliree,  though  the  founding  of 
them,  and  many  more,  with  other  VToiks,  are  attribu- 
ted to  him  by  fome  authors.  It  may  ftem  alto  a  little 
flrange,  that  Nimrod  ihould  be  preferred  to  the  regal 
dignity,  and  enjoy  the  moll  cidtivated  part  of  the 
earth  then  known,  rather  than  any  other  of  the  elder 
chiefs  or  heads  of  nations,  even  of  the  branch  of  Ham. 
Perhaps  it  was  conferred  on  him  for  his  dexterity  in 
hunting  ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  did  not  afluine  the  title 
of  king  till  after  his  father  Cudi's  death,  who  might 
have  been  fettled  there  before  him,  and  leit  him  the 
fovereignty;  but  we  incline  to  think,  that  he  feized 
iShinaar  from  tiie  defcen  !ants  of  Shem,  driving  out 
Admr,  who  from  thente  went  and  founded  Ninevell 
and  other  cities  in  Aifyria. 

1'he  feripture  does  not  Inform  us  when  Nimrod  be- 
gan his  reign  :  So'ne  d.^te  it  before  tlie  difperfion  ; 
but  fuch  a  conjedlure  does  not  feem  to  fuit  with  the 
Mofaical  hiilory  :  for  before  the  difpeilion  we  read 
of  no  city  but  Babel ;  nor  could  there  well  be  more, 
while  all  mankind  were  yet  in  a  body  together;  but 
when  Nimiod  afl'umed  the  regal  title,  there  feem  to 
have  been  other  dties  ;  a  circumltance  which  fhows  it 
was  a  good  while  after  the  difperfion.  The  learned 
writers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiilory  place  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  30  years  from  that  event,  and  in  all  like- 
lihood It  flioald  be  placed  rather  later  than  earlier. 

Authors  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  find 
Nimrod  in  profane  hiilory  :  fome  hive  imagined  him 
to  be  the  fame  with  Belus,  the  founder  of  the  Baby- 
lonilh  empire  ;  others  take  him  to  be  Ninus,  the  firft 
AfTvrlan  monarch.  Some  believe  him  to  have  beea 
Evccbous,  the  tirll  Chaldean  king  alter  the  deluge  ; 
and  others  perceive  a  great  refeniblance  between  him 
and  Bacchus,  both  In  actions  and  name.  Some  of  the 
Mohammedan  writers  fuppofe  Niinrod  to  have  been 
Zohak,  a  Perfian  king  of  the  iirll  dynally  ;  others 
contend  for  his  being  Cay  Caas,  the  fecoiid  king  of 
the  fecond  race  ;  £;nd  fome  of  the  Jews  fay  he  is  the 
fame  with  Amraphel,  the  king  of  Shinaar,  mentioned 
!)y  Mofes.  But  there  is  no  certainty  in  thefe  con- 
jeiflures,  nor  have  we  any  knowleJge  of  his  immediate 
fuccefiors. 

The  fcripture  mentions  nothing  as  to  the  death  of 
Nimiod;  but  authors  have  taken  care  that  fuch  an  ef- 
fential  circumflance  in  his  hlftory  (hould  not  be  want- 
ing. Some  of  the  rabbins  pretend  he  was  flain  by 
Efau,  whom  they  make  his  contemporary.  There  Is 
a  tradition  that  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower 
of  Babel,  whu  !i  was  overthrown  by  tempeltuous  winds. 
Others  fay,  that  as  he  led  an  army  again  It  Abraham, 
God  fent  a  fqnadron  of  gnats,  which  deilroye<l  mofl 
of  them;  and  particularly  Nimrod,  whofe  brain  wa« 
pierced  by  one  of  thofe  infects. 

NINE,  the  latl  of  the  radical  numbers  or  charac- 
ters ;  ftom  the  com!)ination  of  which  any  definite 
BUBiber,  however  large,   may    be  piodu^ed.     "  It  is 
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-J«lii»Yeb.   obferveJ  by  nrithmeticians    (fays   Hume),   that    the 
'*■■»  pvo(!iifts  of  9  compofe  always  either  Q  or  fome  lefier 

pr<x!u(3s  of  9,  if  vou  add  tog-ethtfr  all  the  chara(?^er3 
of  which  any  of  tlie  former  produfts  is  compofed  : 
thus  of  I S,  2  7,  36,  which  are  produfts  of  9,  yoii 
make  9,  I  y  ndding  I  to  8,  2  to  7,  3  to  6.  Thus 
369  is  a  product  alfo  of  9  ;  and  if  you  add  3,  6,  and 
y,  you  make  18,  a  leffer  produft  of  9."  See  Hunu's 
D'wlopies  on  Nat.  Relig.  p.  167,  168,  &c.  zd  edit. 

NINEVEH  (anc.geog.),  the  capital  city  of  AfTy- 
ria,  founded  by  Afhur  the  fon  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  1 1.); 
or,  as  others  read  the  text,  by  Nimrod  the  fon  of 
C«!h. 

However  this  be,  vet  it  mnil  be  owned,  that  Nine- 
Teh  was  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  the  mofl  famous,  the 
moll  potent,  and  largeft  cities  of  the  vrorld.  It  is 
very  difficult  exaftly  to  afllgn  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion ;  but  it  cannot  be  long  after  the  building  of 
Baliel.  It  was  iituated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris; 
and  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  who  was  fent 
thither  under  Jeroboam  If.  king  of  Ifrael,  and,  as 
Calmet  thinks,  under  the  reign  of  Pul,  father  of  Sar- 
danapalus,  king  of  Affyria,  Nineveh  was  a  very  great 
city,  it?  circuit  being  three  days  journey  (Jonah  iii.  3.) 
Ijiodorus  Siculus,  who  has  givea  us  the  dimenfions  ef 
it,  favs  it  was  4S0  ftadeS  in  circumference,  or  47  miles; 
and  that  it  was  furrounded  with  fofty  walls  and  towers; 
the  former  being  2co  ftet  in  height,  and  fo  very  broad 
that  three  chariots  might  drive  on  them  abreafl ;  and 
the  latter  2co  feet  in  heicht,  and  1^00  in  nuniber; 
and  Strabo  allows  it  to  have  been  much  greater  than 
Babylon.  Diodorus  Siculus  was,  however,  certainly 
miftaken,  or  rather  his  tranfcribers,  as  the  authors  of 
the  Univerfal  Hiftory  think,  in  placing  Nineveh  on 
the  Euphrates,  fince  all  hiltori?.ns  as  well  as  geogra- 
phers who  fpeak  of  that  city,  tell  us  in  expiefs  terms 
that  it  flood  on  the  Tigris.  At  the  time  of  Jonah's 
mifilon  thither,  it  was  fo  populous,  that  it  was  reck- 
oned to  contain  more  than  fix  feore  thoufand  perfons, 
who  could  not  diftinguifli  their  right  hand  from  their 
left  (Jon.  iv.  11.),  which  is  generally  explained  of 
young  children  that  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon  ;  fo  that  upon  this  principle  it  is  computed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  were  then  above 
600,000  perfons. 

Nineveh  was  taken  by  Arhvces  and  Belefis,  in  the 
year  of  the  woild  3257,  under  the  reign  of  Sardana- 
palus,  in  the  time  of  Ahas  king  of  Judah,  and  about 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  taken  a 
fecond  time  by  Aftyages  and  Nabopolaffar  from  Chy- 
naladanus  king  of  Affyria  in  the  year  3378.  After 
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this  time,  Nineveh  no  more  recovered  its  former  fplert- 
dor.  It  was  fo  entirely  ruined  in  the  time  of  Lucia- 
nus  Samnfatcnfis,  who  lived  under  the  emperor  .Adrian, 
that  no  footflcps  of  it  could  be  found,  nor  fo  much  as 
the  p!?.ce  where  it  flood.  However,  it  war,  rebuilt 
under  the  Pcrfians,  ;'.nd  dcftruyej  again  by  the  Sara- 
cens about  the  feventh  age. 

Modern  travellers  fay  (a),  that  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Nineveh  may  Hill  be  feen  on  the  eallern  bank.s  of  the 
Tigris,  opj>ofite  to  the  city  Moful  or  Moufu!  :  (Si- 
Mousul).  Profane  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  Ninus  firli 
founded  Nineveh  ;  but  the  fcripturs  affares  ua,  that  it 
was  Afhur  or  Nimrod. 

The  facred  authors  make  frequent  mention  of  this 
city  ;  and  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  foretold  its  ruin-  in 
a  very  particular  and  pathetic  manner, 

NINIA,  or  NiNiAN,  commonly  called  St  h'inian,  a 
holy  man  among  the  ancient  Britons.  He  refided  at 
or  near  a  place  called  by  Ptoltmy  Luecop'tbia,  and  by 
Bede  Ciindida  Rafa ;  but  the  Englifh  and  Scotch  called 
it  Whitl.\T7:e.  We  mention  him,  becaufe  he  is  faid  ti> 
have  been  the  firft  who  converted  the  Scots  and  Pifts 
to  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  which  h»  did  during  the  reiga 
of  Tbfodofuis  the  Younger.  Bede  informs  us,  that 
he  built  a  church  dedicated  to  8t  Martin,  in  a  flyla 
unknown  to  the  Britons  of  that  time  ;  and  adds,  that 
during  his  time  the  Saxons  held  this  province  (Galio- 
v'lJia  now  Galloivay ),  and  that,  as  in  confequence  of 
the  labours  of  this  faint  the  converts  to  Chriftianity 
increafed,  nn  Epifcopal  fee  was  eftablifhed  there.  Df 
Henry,  confidering  that  "  few  or  none  of  the  writings 
of  the  mofl;  ancient  fathers  of  the  Britiih  church  are 
now  extant,  and  fince  little  being  faid  of  them  by 
their  cotemporaries,  we  tan  know  little  of  their  per- 
fonal  liiflory  and  of  the  extent  of  their  erudition," 
gives  a  fhort  account  of  fome  of  them.  Of  St  Ninian 
he  fays,  «'  he  was  a  Briton  of  nolle  birth  and  excel- 
lent genius.  After  he  had  received  as  good  an  edu- 
cation at  home  as  his  own  country  could  afford,  he 
travelled  for  his  further  improvement,  and  fpent  feve- 
ral  years  at  Rome,  which  was  then  the  chief  feat  of 
learning  as  well  as  of  empire.  From  thence  he  re- 
turned into  Britain,  and  fpent  his  life  in  preaching  the 
gofptl  in  the  molt  uncultivated  parts  of  it,  with  equal 
zeal  and  fuccefs." 

There  is  a  fmall  town  called  St  Nin'mn  about  a  mile 
fouth  of  Stirling.  Its  church  had  been  occupied  by  the 
rebels  in  I  745  as  a  powder-magazine  ;  who  on  their  re- 
turn blew  it  up  in  fuch  haile,.  as  to  deftroy  forae  of  their 
own  people  and  about  fifteen  fpeftators. 

NING-PO-Fou,  called  by  the  Europeans  Liampo,  i-si 
L  an 


(a)  This  alTertion,  however,  is  far  from  feeming  probable  ;  for  every  trace  of  it  feettis  to  have  fo  totally 
^ifappeared,  even  fo  early  as  A.  D.  627,  that  the  v^icant  fpace  afforded  a  fpacious  field  for  the  celebrated 
battle  between  the  Emperor  Heraclius  and  the  Perfians.  There  are  few  things  in  ancient  hiftorv  which 
have  more  puzzled  the  learned  world,  than  to  determine  the  fpot  where  this  city  ftood.  Mr  Ives  informs 
lis,  that  fome  have  imagined  it  flood  near  Jonah's  tomb  ;  others,  however,  place  it  at  another  place,  fome 
hours  journey  up  the  Tigris.  Thefe  different  opinions,  however,  fcem  perfetlly  reconcileable  ;  for  it  appears 
at  leaft  probable,  that  ancient  Nineveh  took  in  the  v^hole  of  the  ground  which  lies  between  thefe  two  ruined 
places.  Mr  Ives  adds,  that  "  what  confirms  this  conjeflurc  is,  that  much  of  this  ground  is  now  hilly,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  rubbifli  of  the  ancient  buildings.  Ihere  is  one  mount  of  2co  or  300  yards  fquare,  which 
itands  fome  yards  north-caft  of  Jonah's  tomb,  whereon  it  is  likely  a  fortification  once  flood.  It  feems  to 
have  been  made  by  nature,  or  perhaps  both  by  nature  and  art,  for  fuch  an  ■uf<." 
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an  excellent  port,  on  tne  eaftern  coafl  of  China,  op- 
pofitc  to  Japan.  Eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  from 
this  place  is  an  ifland  called  Tcheau-chan,  where  the 
Englifh  tirft  landed  on  their  arrival  at  China. 

The  filks  manufadiued  at  Nin,r.poare  much  erteem- 
ed  in  foreign  countries,  efpeclally  in  Japan,  where  the 
Chinefe  exchange  them  for  copper,  gold,  and  filver. 
This  city  has  four  others  under  its  jurifdiftion,  bcfides 
a  great  number  of  fortrefles. 

NIKON  LENCLOs,  a  celebrated  lady  in  the  court 
of  France,  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1615;  but  rendered  hcrfelf  famous  by  her 
wit  and  gallantries.  Her  mother  was  a  lady  of  exem- 
plary piety  ;  but  her  father  early  infpired  her  with 
the  love  of  pleafure.  Having  loft  her  parents  at  14 
years  of  age,  and  finding  herfclf  millrefs  of  her  own 
ac'iions,  fhe  refolved  never  to  marry  :  the  had  an  in- 
c.ime  of  to,ooo  livres  a  year;  and,  according  to  the 
lefTons  file  had  received  from  her  father,  drew  up  a 
plan  of  life  and  gallantry,  which  (he  purfued  till  her 
death.  Never  delicate  with  refpeft  to  the  number, 
but  always  in  the  choice,  of  her  pltafures,  (he  facrificed 
nothing  to  intereft  ;  but  loved  only  while  her  taftefor 
it  continued ;  and  had  among  her  admirers  the  greateft 
lords  of  the  court.  But  though  fhe  was  light  in  her 
amours,  fhe  had  many  virtues.—  She  was  conltant  in 
her  frienddiips,  faithful  to  what  are  call  d  the  Inw!  of 
honour,  of  ftrift  veracity,  difmterefted,  and  more  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  the  txaftell  probity.  Women 
of  the  moft  refpeftai  le  charafters  were  proud  of  the 
honour  of  having  her  for  their  friend  ;  at  her  houfe 
was  an  alTcmblage  of  every  thing  moft  agrecaljle  in  the 
^:ity  and  the  court  ;  and  mothers  were  extremely  de- 
firous  of  fending  their  fons  to  that  fchool  of  polite- 
nefs  and  good  tafte,  that  they  might  learn  fcntiments 
of  honour  and  probity,  and  thofe  other  virtues  that 
render  men  amiable  in  fociety.  But  the  illuftrious 
Madame  de  Sevigncwith  great  juftnefs  remarks  in  her 
letters,  that  this  fchool  was  dangerous  to  religion  and 
the  Chrlftian  virtues  ;  becaufe  Ninon  Lenclos  made 
ufe  of  feducing  maxims,  capable  of  depriving  the  mind 
of  thofe  invaluable  treafures.  Ninon  was  efteemed 
beautiful  even  in  old  age  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  infpired 
violent  palTions  at  80.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1705. 
This  lady  had  feveral  children  ;  one  of  whom,  named 
Chevalier  de  Vi/liers,  oecafioned  much  difcourfe  by 
the  tragical  manner  in  which  he  ended  his  life.  He 
became  in  love  with  Ninon,  without  knowing  that  fhe 
was  his  mother;  and  when  he  difcovered  the  fecrct  of 
his  birth,  flabbed  himfelf  in  a  fit  of  defpair.  There  have 
been  publifhed  the  pretended  Letters  of  Ninon  Lenclos 
to  the  marquis  de  Sevigne. 

NINTH,  in  mufic.  See  Interval. 
NINUS,  the  firft  king  of  the  AfTyrians,  was,  it  Is 
faid,  the  fon  of  Belus.  It  is  af'dtd.  that  he  enlarged 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  ;  conquered  Zoroafter  king  of 
the  Baftrians  ;  married  Semiramis  of  Afcalon  ;  fub- 
dued  almoft  all  Afia  ;  and  died  after  a  glorious  reign 
of  52  years,  about  I  ijo  B.  C;  but  all  thefe  fafts  are 
uncertain.      See  Semiramis. 

NIO,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  between  Naxi 


to  the  north,  Armago  to  the  eaft,  Santen'rio  to  tlie 
fouth,  and  Sikino  to  the  welt,  and  is  about  35  miles 
in  circumference.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
Homer's  tomb,  which  they  pretend  is  in  this  iiland  ; 
for  they  afSrm  that  he  died  here  in  his  pafFage  from 
Samos  to  Athens.  The  ifland  is  well  cultivated,  and 
not  fo  ilecp  as  the  other  iflaiids,  and  the  wheat  which 
it  produces  is  excellent  ;  but  oil  and  wood  are  fcarce. 
It  is  fubjedl  to  the  Turks.     E.  Long.  25.  53.  N.  Lat. 

NIOBE,  (fib.  hift  )  according  to  the  fifilons  of  the 
poets  w?s  the  daughter  of  Tanta'us,  and  wife  of  Amphi- 
on  king  of  Thebes  ;  by  whom  flic  had  ftvtn  fons  and  as. 
many  daughters.  Having  become  fo  proud  of  her  fer- 
tility and  high  birth,  as  to  prefer  herfclf  before  La- 
tona,  and  to  flight  the  facriliccs  offered  up  by  the 
Theban  matrons  to  that  goddefs,  .Apollo  and  Diana, 
the  children  of  Latona,  refented  this  contempt.  The 
oimer  flew  the  male  childien  and  the  latter  the  fe- 
male ;  upon  which  Niohc  was  flruck  dumb  with  grief,, 
and  remained  without  fenfation.  C.cero  is  of  opinion,, 
that  on  this  account  the  poets  feigned  her  to  be  turned 
into  ftoue. 

The  ftory   of  Niobe   is   beautifully  related   in    the 
fixth  book  of  the  Metamorphofes  of  Ovid.    That  poet 
thus  defcribes  her  transformation  into  ftone. 
Widow'd  and  childlefs,  lamentable  ftate  ! 
A  dolefid  fight,  among  the  dead  Ihe  fat  ; 
Harden'd  v;ith  woes,  a  flatue  of  defjjair. 
To  ev'ry  breath  of  wind  unmov'd  her  hair  ; 
Her  cheek  Hill  rcdd'nlug,  but  its  colour  dead. 
Faded  her  eyes,  and  fet  within  her  head. 
No  more  her  pliant  tongue  its  motion  keeps. 
But  ftands  congeal'd  within  her  frozen  lips. 
Stagnate  and  dull,  within  her  piirple  veins, 
Its  current  llopp'd,  the  lifelefs  blood  remains. 
Her  feet  their  ufual  oflTices  refufes, 
Her  arms  and  neck  their  graceful  geftures  lofc  ; 
Aftion  and  life  from  every  pait  are  gone, 
And  ev'n  her  enti-ails  turn  to  folid  ftone. 
Yet  ftill  fhe  weeps ;  and  whirl'd  by  ftormy  winds, 
Borne  thro'  the  air,  her  native  country  finds  ; 
Tliere  fix'd,  fhe  ftands  upon  a  bleaky  hili ; 
There  yet  her  marble  cheeks  eternal  tears  diftil. 
Niobe  in  this  ftatue   is  reprefented  as  in  an  ecftacy: 
of  grief  for  the  lofs  of  her  offspring,  and  about  to  be 
converted   into    ftone  herlelf.     She   appears  as  if  de- 
prived of  all  fenfation  by  the  excefs  of  her  forrow,  and 
incapable  either  of  fhedding   tears  or  of  uttering  any 
lamestations,  as  has   been  remarked  by  Cicero  in  the 
third  hook  of  his  Tufculan  Queftions.    With  her  right 
hand  fire  clafps  one  of  her  little  daughters,  who  throws 
herfelf  into  her  bofom  ;  which  attitude  equally  fliows 
the  ardent  affeftion  of  the  mother,  und  exprefles  thit 
natural   confidence  which   children   have   in   the  pro- 
teftion  of  a  parent.      The  whole    is   executed  in  fuch 
a  wonderful  manner,  that  this,  with  the  other  ftatues 
of'btr  children,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny  among  the  moll 
beautiful  works  of  antiquity  :  but  he  doubts  to  whom 
of  the  Grecian  artlfts  he  ought  to  afcribe  the  honour 
ofthem(A).  We  have  no  certain  informat/on  at  what  pe- 

riod 


Niote. 


(a)  Par  hsefitatio  in  templo  Apollinis  fofiiini,  Niobem  cum  liberls  morientem,  Scopas  an  Praxiteles  fecerit, 
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riod  this  celebrated  work  was  tranfport(?d  from  Greece 
to  Rome,  nor  do  we  know  where  it  was  firft  erefted. 
,  Flaminius  Vacca  only  fays,  that  all  thcfe  ftatues  were 
found  in  his  time  not  far  from  the  gate  of  St  John, 
and  that  they  were  afterwards  placed  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Ferdinand  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  de  Medici 
near  Rorre. — An  ingenious  and  entertaining  traveller 
(Dr  Moore),  fpe^king-  of  the  liatue  of  Niobe,  fays, 
"  The  author  of  Niobe  has  had  the  judgment  not  to 
exhibit  all  the  dillrefs  which  he  might  iiave  placed  in 
hei  countenance.  This  confummate  artift  was  afraid 
of  Jirturbing  her  features  too  much,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  point  where  he  was  to  expeft  moft  fympathy 
was  there,  where  diilrefs  co-operated  with  beauty,  and 
where  our  pity  met  our  love.  Had  he  fought  it  one.ftep 
farther  in  exprejjioti,  he  had  loft  it. 

In  the  following  epigranii  this  (latue  is  afcribed  to 
Praxiteles : 

Ek  ^i)*if  (JL\  Qiiyi  Sty  o-avXt^ov.      Ex  Si  X(9oi9 
Zanv  ripa^iTtXBi  (^Ta?.(»  iipya.ca.rii. 

While  for  my  childrens  fate  I  vainly  mourn'd, 
The  angry  gods  to  mafTy  (lone  me  turn'd  ; 
Praxiteles  a  nobler  feat  has  done. 
He  made  me  live  again  from  being  ftone. 

The  author  of  this  epigram,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  4th  book  of  the  Anthologui,  is  unknown.  Sca- 
liger  the  father,  in  his  Farrago  Epigrammatum,  p.  172. 
alcribes  it  to  Callimachus,  but  this  appears  to  be  only 
conjeAure.  Calius  Calcagninus  has  made  a  happy 
tranflation  of  ic  into  Latin. 

J'^lvam  ol'im  in  lapidem  verterunt  nvmino  ;  fed  me 
Praxite/es  mvam  reiLlldit  ex  lapide. 

And  perhaps  the  following  French  verfion  of  it  will 
appear  no  Icfs  happy  : 

De  •vive  que j'elo'u,  les  Dieux 
M'cnt  changee  en  p'lerre  maffive  : 
Praxltele  a  fait  heaucoup  m'teux, 
De  pierre  il  m'afcit  retidre  -vive. 

NIPHON,  the  largeft  of  the  Japan  iflands,  being 
(ioo  miles  long  and  100  broad.     See  Japan. 

NIPPERS,  in  the  manege,  are  four  teeth  in  the 
fore-part  of  a  horfe's  mouth,  two  in  the  upper,  and 
two  in  the  lower  jaw.  A  horfe  puts  them  forth  be- 
tween the  fecond  and  third  year. 

NlPPLtS,  in  anatomy.     See  there,  n*  112. 

NIPPLE-WORT,  in  botany.     See  Lapsana. 

NISAN,  a  rponth  of  the  Hebrews,  anfwering  to 
our  March,  and  which  fometimes  takes  from  February 
or  April,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon.  It 
was  the  firft  month  of  the  facred  year,  at  the  coming 
put  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  2  ),  and  it  was  the  feveath 
month  of  the  civil  year.  By  Mofes  it  is  called  Abib. 
The  name  Nifan  is  only  fmce  the  time  of  Ezra,  and 
the  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 

On  the  firft  day  of  this  month  the  Jews  fafted  for 
the  death  of  the  children  of  Aaron  (Lev.  x.  i,  2,  3.) 
On  the  tenth  day  was  celebrated  a  faft  for  the  death 
of  Miriam  the  fkler  of  Mofes;  and  every  one  pro- 
vided himfelf  with  a  lamb  for  the  paflover.  On 
this  day  the  Ifraehtes  pafTed  over  Jordan  under  the 
conduft  of  Jofliua  (iv.  19.)  On  the  fourteenth  day 
»a  the  evening  they  facrificed  the  pafchul  lamb ;  and 


the  day  following,  being  the  fifteenth,  was  held  the 
folcmn  paftover  (E>Lod.  xii.  18.  &c.)  The  fix- 
teenth  they  offered  the  fheaf  of  the  cars  of  barley 
as  the  firft-fruits  of  the  harvcft  of  that  year  (Levit, 
xxiii.  9.  &c.)  The  twenty- full  was  the  oCtave  of  the 
paffovcr,  which  was  folcmnized  with  particular  cere- 
monies. The  twenty-fixth  the  Jews  fafted  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  Jolhua.  On  this  day  they  began  thtir 
prayers  to  obtain  the  rains  of  the  fpring.  On  the 
twenty-ninth  they  called  to  mind  the  fall  of  the  walls 
of  Jericho. 

NISI  PRIU3,  in  law,  ajudicial  writ  which  lies  in 
cafes  where  the  jury  being  impanuelled  and  returned 
before  the  juftices  of  the  bank,  one  of  the  parties  re- 
quefts  to  have  fuch  a  writ  for  the  cafe  of  the  country, 
in  order  that  the  trial  may  come  before  the  juftices  in 
the  fame  county  on  their  coming  thither.  Phe  1  ur- 
povt  of  a  writ  of  iiifi  priui  is,  that  the  (heriff  is  thereby 
commanded  to  bring  to  Weflminftcr  the  men  impan- 
nelled,  at  a  certain  day,  before  the  jultices,  "  ni/i 
prim  jii/lieiarii  domini  regis  ad  ajjifas  capiendas  I'lne- 
ri,it." 

NISIBIS  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  both  very  ancient, 
very  noble,  and  of  very  confidtrable  ftrtngth,  fituated 
in  a  diftrict  called  Mygdonia,  in  the  north  of  Mefo- 
potomia,  towards  the  Tigris,  fiom  which  it  is  diftaut 
two  days  journey.  Some  afcribe  its  origin  toNimrod, 
and  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  Acbad  of  Moles.  The  Mace- 
donians called  it  Ant'iocbia  of  p.fygJonia  (Plutarch)  ; 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Maiius  (Strabo).  It  was 
the  Roman  bulwark  againft  the  Partliians  and  Perlians. 
It  futtamed  three  memorable  fieges  againft  the  power 
of  Sapor,  A.  D.  338,  346,  and  350;  but  the  empe- 
ror Jovianus,  by  an  ignominious  peace,  delivered  it  up 

to  the  Perfians,  A.  D.  363. A  colony  called  Scp- 

timia  Nejibitana. Another  Nijibisi  of  Aria,  (Plole- 

my],  near  the  lake  Arias. 

Mr  Ives,  who  paffcj  through  this  place  in  1758, 
tells  us,  that  "  it  looked  pretty  at  a  diftance,  being 
feated  on  a  confiderablc  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which 
runs  a  river,  formerly  called  the  Alygdontui,  with  a  ftone 
bridge  of  eleven  arches  built  over  it.  Juft  by  the  ri- 
ver, at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or  hills  (tor  the  town  is 
feated  on  two),  begins  the  ruins  of  a  once  more  flou- 
nftiing  place,  which  reach  quite  up  to  the  prefent  town. 
From  every  part  of  ihis  place  the  inoft  dehghtful  pro- 
fpeds  would  -appear,  were  the  ioil  but  properly  culti- 
vated and  planted  ;  but  inftead  of  thofe  extenlive  woods 
of  fruit  trees,  which  Rauolf  fpeaks  of  as  growing 
near  the  town,  not  above  thirty  or  forty  ftragghng 
trees  of  any  kind  can  be  perceived  ;  and  inltead  ot  that 
great  extent  of  arable  land  on  which  he  dwells  fo  much, 
a  very  iaconfiderable  number  of  acres  are  now  remain- 
ing. The  town  itfelf  is  del'picable,  the  ftreets  extreme- 
ly narrow,  and  the  houfes,  even  thofe  which  are  of  ftone, 
are  mean.  It  fuWcred  grievoully  by  the  famine  of 
1757,  lofing  almoft  all  its  inhabitants  either  by  death 
or  dcfertion.  The  ftreets  prefented  many  milerable 
objefts,  who  greedily  devoured  rinds  of  cucumbers, 
and  every  other  refufe  article  of  food  thrown  out  into 
the  highway.  Here  the  piice  of  bread  had  lilcn  near 
40CO  per  cent,  within  the  laft  14  years. 

NISMES,  an  aacient,  large,  and  ftouriftiing  town 

of  France,  in  Languedoc,  with  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  an 

academy.     It  has  fuch  a  number  of  manufactures  of 
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cloth  of  gold  anJ  filk,  an.l  of  (luffs  formerly  known 
hy  the  nnme  of  ferg«  of  Nifine?,  as  exceeds  that  of  all 
the  reft  of  the  province.    There  are  feveral  monuments 
of  antiquity,  of  which  the  amphitheatre  is  the  principal, 
built  by  the  Romans.   Tlie  m/i//"™  yttci'r/f.or  the  fquare- 
lioufe/is  a  piece  of  architefture  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, and  one  of  the  fir.ell  in  the  world.      The  temple 
of  Diana  is  in  part  gone  to  ruin.      It   was  taten  by 
the  Englilh  in  1417.     The   inhabitants  were  all  Cal- 
vinifts  ;  but   Louis  XIV.  dernoliihed   their  chuich  in 
1685,   and  built  a  caftle   to  itcep  them   in  awe.      It  is 
feated  in   a  delightful  plain,  abounding  in  wine,  oil, 
fame,  and  c-ittle.      It  contains  a  great  nuiT.ber  of  ve- 
nerable   relicks  of    Roman   antiquity     and   granrjeur, 
which    it  is  not  our  bufinefs   to  defcribe,  though  it  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  thefe  and  its  delightful  fituaiion. 
It  owed  iraich  to  M.de  Becdelievte,  a  late  biftiop  there: 
"  A  prelate  (fays  MrTownfend)  equally  diftinguifli- 
ed   for  wifdom,  benevolence,  and  piety  ;  who,  by  his 
wifJom   and   beneficence,    in    the   fpace  of  ^5  years 
much  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Nifmes  ;  for,   having  found  only   20,000,  he  had  the 
happinefs  before  his  death  of  feeing  50,000  rife  up  to 
call  him  bleffed."    Mr  Wraxal  fays,  "it  is  an  illbuilt 
pb.ce,  containing  in  ilfelf  nothing  extraardinai7  or  re- 
markable."     A  hundred  fables  are  related  concerning 
its  origin,  which  is  carried  into  times  anterior  by  ma- 
ny centuries  to  the  Roman  conquells.    It  probably  does 
not  occupy  at  prefent   the  fourth  part  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  formerly  flood.     E.  Long.  4.  26.   N.  Lat. 
43.  i;o. 

"NISROCH,  a  god  of  the  Affyrians.  Sennache- 
rib was  killed  by  two  of  his  fons  while  he  was  payinsj 
tis  adoration  to  his  god  Nifroch  in  his  temple  (2 
Kings  xix.  37.)  It  is  not  known  who  this  god  Nif- 
roch was.  The  feptuagint  calls  him  Mefrach,  Jofe- 
phus  calls  him  Araflces  The  Hebrew  of  Tobit  pub- 
lidied  by  Munfter  calls  him  Dagon.  The  Jews  have 
a  ftrange  notion  concerning  this  deity,  and  fancy  him 
to  have  been  a  plank  of  Noah's  ark.  Some  think  the 
word  fignifies  a  dove  ;  and  others  underftaiid  by  it  an 
eagle,  which  has  given  occafion  to  an  opinion,  that 
Jupiter  Beliis,  from  whom  the  Affyrian  kings  pretend- 
ed to  be  derived,  was  worlhipped  by  them  under  the 
form  of  an  eagle,  and  called  Nifroch.  Our  poet 
Milton  gives  this  name  to  one  of  the  rebel  angels 

In  the  aflembly  next  up  flood 

Nifroch,  of  principalities  the  prince- 

Par.  Lejl,   B.  VL  v.  44  7. 

NISSOLI.A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  j 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  or- 
der, Pttpilionaced.  The  calyx  is  quinquedentate  ;  the 
capfule  monofpermous,  and  terminated  by  a  ligulated 
wing, 

NITKSDALE,  Nithisdaie,  or  NiddlfJakf  a  di- 
vifion  of  Dumfriesfliire  in  Scotland,  lying  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Annandale.  It  is  a  large  and  mountainous  traft, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  river  Nid,  which  iffues  from 
a  lake  called  Loch-cure,  runs  by  the  towns  of  Sanquhar, 
Morton,  and  Drumlanrig,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  Solway  Frith.  This  country  wjs  formerly  (haded 
with  noble  forefts,  which  are  now  almoft  dellroyed  ; 
of  that,  at  prtfcnt,  nothing  cap  be  mors  naked,  wild, 


and  favage.     Yet  the  bowels  of  tire  earth  yields  lead,    Nitocri* 
and,  as  is  faid,  filver  and  gold  :  the  mountains  are  co-         H 
vered  with  fheep  and  black  cattle  ;  and  here  are  ftill       .    '   ', 
fome  confidersble  remains  of  the  ancient  woods,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Holywood,  three  milts  from  D.umfries, 
noted  for  an  handfomc  church,  built  out  of  the  tuins  of 
an  ancient  abbey  ;   and  alfo  for  being  the  birth-place  of 
the   fawws  allroloir^r,  hence  called   Joannes  de  Sacro 
B'/fco.     Mr  Pennant  calls  it  a  leautiful  vale,  improved 
in  appearance  by  the  bold  curvatures  o»  the  mcandring 
ftream,  and  for  fome  fpace,  b.e  fays,  it  is  adorned  wittt 
groves  and  gentlemens  feits. 

NITOCRIS,  the  mother  of  Belfhazzar  (whofe  fa- 
ther  was    Evil  i\Ierodach  and    his  grandfather  Nebu- 
chadnezzar), was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  abilities: 
flie  took  the  burden  of  ;:11  public  affairs  'jpon  herfclf; 
nnJ,  while  her  fim  followed  his  p!eafiirf<:,  did  all  that 
could  be  done  bv  human  prudence  ts  fullain  the  tot* 
terincr  empire.      She  pcrftfted  the   works  which  Ne- 
buchadnezzar had  begun  for  the  defence  of  B:ibylon  j 
raifel    llrong   fortificjtions  on  the  fue  of  the   river,, 
and  caufed  a  wonderful  vault  to  be  made  under  it,  lead- 
ing from  the  old  palace  to  the  new,  12  feet  high  and 
15  wide.      She  like*ife  built  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  ncconiplilhed  ievtral  other  works,  which 
were  afterwards  afcribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar.     Philo- 
llrates,  in  dcfcribing  this  bridge,  tells   us,  that  it  wa»; 
buiit  by  a  queen,  who  was  a  n;itive  of  Media  ;   whence 
we  m:iy  conclude  this  illuftrious  queen  to   have  been, 
by  birth  a  Mede.      Nitocris  is  faid  to  have  placed  her. 
tomb  over  one  of  the  moll  remarkable  gates  of  the  ci- 
ty, with  an  infcription  to. the  following  effeit : 

If  any  iirijr   of  Bahylon  after    jtie  Jhall  he  hi  tl'i/lrefe 
fur  money y  he  may  open    this  Jcpulchre,  and  take  out  ai  - 
much  as   may  j'erve  him  ;   but  if  he  be  in  no  real  nece/ptyj. 
l:t  Jnm  forbear,  or  hejhall  have  caufe  to  repent  of  his  pre* 
fumption. 

This  monument  and  infcription  are  faid  to  have  re- 
mained untouched  tiU  the  reign  of  Dariu.s  who^ 
confidering  the  gate  was  ufelefs,  no  man  caring  to. 
pais  under  a  dead  body,  and  being  invited  by  the 
hopes  of  an  immenfe  treafure,  broke  it  open  :  but,  in- 
flead  of  what  he  fought,  is  faid  to  have  found  nothing^ 
l5ut  a  corpfe  ;  and  another  infcription,  to  the  follow-, 
ing  etfeft  : 

Hiuljl  thou  nat  been  mojl  in/atiably  avaricious  and  greedy, 
of  the  m^fl  fordid  gain,  thou  inouidjl  never  have  violated ■ 
the  abode  of  the  dead. 

NI  FRARIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono-. 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecaniiria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofa 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  pen- 
tapetalous,  with  the  petals  arched  at  the  top  ;  the  ca- 
lyx quinqucfid  ;  the  itamina  15;  the  fruit  a  mono* 
fpermous  plum. 

NITRE,  or  Saltpetre.  See  ChemistrVj 
n^  740. 

Calcareous  NiTRS.     Ibid,  no  747. 
Cubic  NiTRR,     Ibid  n"  741. 
NITROUS,  any  thing  impregnated  with  nitre. 
Nitrous  Air.     See  Aerology  and  Kudiometeh. 
NIVELLE,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Brabant,  remarkable  for  its  abbey 
of  CanonefTes.     Htre  is  a  roanufa£i;m-e  of  cambrics, 
and  the  town  enjoys  great  privileges.    The  abbey  juft 
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n;«1'e     raenlioned  is  inhabited  by  young  lalles  of  the  firft 
il         quality,  who  ave  not  conliiied  therein  as  in  nunneries, 
but  may  go  out  and  marry  whenever  they  fee   conve- 
nient, or  a  proper  match  offers.     E.   Long.  4.  20. 
N.  Lat.  50.  4'5. 

KtyFLLS  (le  'a  ChanJJ'i;  (Peter  Claude),  a  comic 
poet,  born  in  Psris  ;  acquired  great  rcputitioti  by  in- 
vtntin^  a  new  kind  of  tnterttilnment,  which  vv?s  call- 
td  the  IVcep'wg  Com'dy.  Inltend  of  imitating  Arifto- 
phanef,  'J  crence,  Moliere,  and  the  other  celebrated 
tomic  pott3  who  had  preceded  him  ;  and  inftead  of 
exciting  laugiitcr  by  paiiitlnp;  the  diiTerent  ridi.ulous 
chnrnfters,  giving  ftrokes  of  hurtiour  and  abfurdities 
in  conduft  ;  he  applied  himftlf  to  leprcfert  the  weak- 
Titfics  of  the  heart,  and  to  touch  and  fofttn  it.  In 
this  manner  he  wrote  five  comedies. :  1.  La  Jaujfc  Ani'i- 
pfithie.  2.  Le  Pr.'ju^l  H  l.i  Modt  ;  this  piece  met  with 
gieut  fuccefs.  3.  MiLwiJe.  4.  Aimw  po^r  Amour  ; 
and,  5.  U Eiok  ihs  Mci-es.  He  was  received  into  the 
French  academy  in  1^36  ;  and  ditd  at  Paris  in  1754!, 
at  6^  years  of  age.  He  aUo  wrote  a  tragedy,  in  titled, 
Max!m'iui:us  ;  and  an  Epilllj  to  Clio,  an  ingenious  di- 
daftic  poem, 

NIVERNOI3,  an  inland  province  of  France,  with 
the  title  o{t\. duchy,  lying  on  the  weft  fide  of  Burgundy, 
and  between  it  liourbonnois  nnd  I'arri.  It  is  pretty  fer- 
tile in  wine,  fruit,  and  corn  ;  except  the  part  calL-d 
Morvai:t,  which  is  a  irountainous  country,  and  br.r- 
jtcn.  1  here  u  a  great  deal  of  wood,  and  fcvcral 
iron-mines;  as  alfo  mines  of  pit-coal,  which  fer-ves  to 
work  their  forges.  This  province  is  watered  by  a 
jirtat  numl.er  of  rivers;  of  which  the  AUIcr,  the 
l^oire,  and  the  Yonne,  are  navi^^able.  Ntvers  is  the 
capital  city. 

NIWEGAL,  in  Pcmbrokefhire,  South  Wales,  a 
fmail  viilagt;  and  beach  on  the  coa(l,  remarkable  only 
for  the  difcovery  of  an  immenfe  quantity  of  tht  ilnmps 
of  trees  appearing  below  low-water-mark,  after  and 
daring  a  ftofm  in  the  y<.ar  1590,  notwithftauding  the 
country  all  round  it  is  entirely  barren  of  wood, 

NlXAPi'^,  a  lich  and  confiderable  town  in  New 
Spain,  with  n  rich  convent  of  Dumiuicans.  The 
country  about  it  abounds  in  cochineal,  indigo,  and  fu- 
gar.     E.  Long.  97.  2 ;.  N.  Lat.  1  j.  20. 

NIZAJVI  (frTy.^  Gibbons),  one  of  die  moft  illuftrious 
miniltcrs  of  the  call,  was  honoured  by  the  caliph  as 
an  oracle  of  religion  and  fcience  ;  he  was  truftcd  by 
the  fultan  as  the  faithful  vicegerent  of  his  power  and 
jnftice.  After  an  adminillration  of  30  years,  the 
tame  of  the  vizir,  his  we.ilth,  and  even  his  fervices, 
were  transformed  into  crimes.  He  was  overthiown 
by  the  infidious  arts  of  a  woman  and  a  rival ;  .Tnd  his 
fall  was  haltened  by  a  raflr  declaration,  that  his  cap 
and  ink-horn,  the  badges  of  his  office,  were  conneiAed 
by  the  divine  decree  with  the  throne  and  diadem  of 
the  fultan.  At  the  age  of  93  years,  the  venerable 
itatefinan  was  diiniifed  by  his  mjtler,  accufed  by  his 
enemies,  and  murdered  by  a  fanatic  :  the  lall  words 
of  Nizim  attellcd  his  innocence,  and  the  remainder  of 
Alalek's  life  was  fhort  and  inglorious. 

NO,  (Jeremiah,  Eztkiel),  No-Am.mon,  (Nahum)  ; 
a  confiderable  city  of  Egypt,  thought  to  be  tiie  name 
of  an  idol  which  agref!s  with  Jupittr-Ammon.  The 
Septuajint  trauflatc  the  name  in  Ezckitl,  DwfpolU, 
"  the  city  gf  Jupiter."  Bochuit  lakci  it  to  be  Tkbsi  of 
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Egypt ;  which,  according  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  Nn-Mat(' 
was  called  lYiofpa/is.  Jerome,  after  tlie  Chaldce  para- 
phrad  Jonathan,  fuppofes  it  to  be  Alexandria,  named 
by  way  of  anticipation  ;  or  an  ancient  ciiy  of  that 
name  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftood  on  the  fpot  where 
Alexandria  was  built. 

No-Man's-l^LinJ,  a  fpace  between  the  after  part  of 
the  belfrey  and  the  fore-part  of  a  Ihip  a  boat,  when 
the  faid  boat  is  flowed  upon  the  boon.s,  as  in  a  decp- 
wallled  veffc!.  Thcfc  booms  are  laid  from  the  fore^ 
caftle  nearly  to  the  quarter- deck,  where  their  after- 
ends  are  ulually  fuftained  by  a  frame  called  the  ^al- 
lij-ws,  which  conlilts  of  two  llrong  pofh,  about  fix  feet 
high,  with  a  crcfs  piece  reaching  from  one  to  the 
other,  athvyart  fliips,  and  ferving  to  fupport  the  ends 
of  thofe  booms,  malts,  and  yards,  whicii  lit  in  icierve 
to  fupply  the  place  of  others  carried  away,  &c.  Thft 
fpace  called  Ko-Mau'sland  Is  ufcd  to  cor.tain  an^ 
blocks,  ropes,  tackles,  &c.  which  may  be  uccelfary  on 
the  focecaltlc.  It  probably  denvcs  this  name  from  its 
fituation,  as  being  neither  on  the  Ilarboard  nur  lar- 
lo.rrd  fide  of  the  fliip,  nor  on  the  waiit  or  forecaiile  ;. 
but,  being  fituated  in  the  midile,  partakei  equally  of 
all  thofe  plr-ces. 

NOAH,  01  NoE,  the  fon  of  Laraech,  was  born  itx- 
the  year  of  the  world  1056.  Amidlt  the  getreral  cor- 
ruption into  which  all  mankind  were  fallen  at  this 
time,  Noah  alone  was  found  u>  be  jult  and  perteit  ii\ 
his  generation,  wall.ing  with  God.  (Gen  vi.  y.> 
Thi»  extroardlnary  perlun  having  theiefoie.  founa  fa- 
vour in  the  eyes  oi  the  Loid,  aiid  God  lecing  thai  all 
flcfh  had  corrupted  their  wajs,  told  Noah,  that  he  was 
refolved  to  tlellroy  mankind  irom  the  face  of  the  earth, 
by  a  liood  of  waters  ;  aud  not  tlicm  al^<r.e,  but  all  thii 
beafls  of  the  earth,  and  every  creeping  thing,  as  weli  - 
as  the  fowls  of  the  air.  (Id.  ib.  7.)  1  he  Lord 
therefore  dlrefted  Nuuh,  :;s  a  means  of  prcferving  hlni  ■ 
and  his  family  (lor  he  had  three  fons,  Shea-,,  Ham, 
and  Japheth,  who  were  all  married  before  the  flood), to 
build  an  ark  or  vefi'tl,  of  a  certain  form  r.nd  fize  fitted 
to  that  end,  aud  which  might  befides  accommodate 
fuch  numbers  of  anjmals  ot  all  forts,  that  vvere  liable, 
to  perilh  in  the  flood,  as  would  be  iufficient  to  preferve 
the  feveral  fpecies,  ;md  again  replemih  the  caith  ;  to- 
gether with  all  neceflary  provifions  for  them ;  all.. 
which  Noah  performed,  as  may  be  Icen  more  particu. 
larly  unCer  tiie  article  Ark. 

In  the  year  of  the  world  1656,  an  1  inthe6o:th  year-' 
of  his  age,  Noah,  by  God's  appointment,  entered  thei 
ark,  together  with  his  wife,  hij  three  fons,  their  wives, 
and   all   the   animals  which    God  caufcd  to   come  to 
Noah  ;  and  being  all  entered,  and  the  door  of  the  ark- 
being  Ihut  upon  the  outlide,  the  waters  of  tiie  deluge 
began  to  fall  upon  the  earth,   and  increafed  in  fuch  a 
raaniKr,   that  they  were  fifteen  cubits  above  the  icps 
of  the  higheft  mountains,  and  continued  thus  upon  the 
earth  for  150  days;  fo  that   ■whatever   had  life  upon 
the  earth,  or  in  the  air,  was  deftroyed,  except  lucii 
as  were  with  Noah  in. the  ark.     But  the  Lord  remem- 
bering Noah,  fent  a  wind  upon  the  earth,  which  c.iufed 
the  waters  to  luLfide  ;  fo  that  upon  the  feventeenth  day.. 
of  the  fcventh  month  the  ark  relied  on  the  mountHins- 
of  Ararat :  and  Noah  having  uncovered  the  roof  of  the 
ark,  and  obferving  the  earth  was  dry,  he  received  or- 
ders from  the  Lord  to  come  out  of  it,  with  rJl  the  ani. 
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Nnali.  mak  tliat  were  therein  ;  aiid  this  he  did  in  the  fix  hun- 
"""v  dred  and  firft  year  of  his  age,  on  the  27lh  day  of  the 
fecond  month.  But  the  hiftory  of  the  deluge  is  morecir- 
cumftantially  related  alre.idy  under  :he  article  Deluge. 
Then  he  offered  as  a  burnt  fncrifice  to  the  Lord«ne 
of  all  the  pure  animals  that  were  in  the  ark  ;  and  the 
Xiord  accepted  his  facrifice,  and  faid  to  him,  that  he 
would  no  more  pour  out  his  curfi  upon  the  whole 
■earth,  nor  any  more  deftroy  all  the  aiii.Tials  as  he  had 
now  done.  He  gave  Noah  power  over  all  the  brute 
creation,  and  permitted  him  to  eat  of  them,  as  of  the 
herbs  and  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  except  only  the  blood, 
the  ufe  of  which  God  did  not  allow  him.  He  bid 
}iini  increafe  and  multiply,  m?.de  a  covenant  with  him, 
and  God  engaged  himfcif  to  fend  no  more  an  univer- 
lal  deluge  upon  the  earth  ;  and  as  a  memorial  of  his 
jjromife,  he  fet  his  bow  in  the  clouds,  to  be  asapleJge 
of  the  covenant  he  made  with  Noah.    ^Gen.  ix.) 

Noah  being  an  hulbandman,  began  now  to  cultivate 
the  vine  ;  and  havinjj  made  wine  and  drank  thereof, 
he  unwarily  made  himfcif  drunk,  and  fell  afleep  in  his 
tent,  and  happened  to  uncover  himfelf  in  an  indecent 
poihire.  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  having  obferved 
him  in  this  condition,  made  himfcif  fport  with  him, 
and  acquainted  his  two  brothers  with  it,  who  were 
without.  But  they,  iniiead  of  making  it  a  mattfr  of 
iport,  turneil  away  from  it,  and  going  backwards  they 
covered  their  father's  nakednefs,by  throwing  a  mantle 
over  him.  Noah  awaking,  and  knowing  what  Ham 
had  done,  faid,  that  C;inaan  the  fon  of  Ham  fhould  be 
accurftd,  that  he  fhould  be  a  flave  of  flaves  in  refpedl 
of  his  brethren.  It  is  thought  he  had  a  mind  to  fpare 
the  perfonof  his  fon  Ham,  for  fear  the  curfe  might  Ught 
upon  the  other  children  of  Ham,  who  had  no  part  in 
this  aAioru  He  curfed  Canaan  by  a  fpirit  of  prophe- 
cy, becaufe  the  Canaanites  his  defcendants  were  after 
this  to  be  rooted  out  by  the  Ifraelites.  Noah  added. 
Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Shem,  be  bleffed,  and  let 
Canaan  be  the  fervant  of  Shem.  And  he  was  fo  in 
effett,  in  the  perfon  of  the  Canaanites  fubdued  by  the 
Hebrews.  Laltly,  Noah  faid.  Let  God  extend  the 
poflcilion  of  Japheth  ;  let  Japlieth  dwell  in  the  tents 
•  of  Shem,  and  let  Canaan  be  his  fervant.  This  pro- 
phecy had  its  accompiidiment,  when  the  Grecians,  and 
afterwards  the  Romans,  being  defcended  from  Japheth, 
made  a  conqueit  of  Afia,  which  was  the  portion  of 
TShem. 

But  Noah  lived  yet  after  the  deluge  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ;  and  the  whole  time  of  his  life  having 
been  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years,  he  died  in  the  year 
of  the  world  2006.  He  left  three  fons,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth,  of  which  mention  is  made  under  their 
feveral  names ;  and  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
he  divided  the  whole  world  amongfl  them,  in  order  to 
rcpeople  it.  To  Shem  he  gave  Afia,  to  Ham  Africa, 
and  Europe  to  Japheth.  Some  will  have  it,  that  be- 
fides  thefe  three  fons,  he  had  feveral  others.  The 
fpurious  Berofus  gives  him  thirty,  called  Titans,  from 
the  name  of  their  mother  Titxa.  They  pretend  that 
the  Teutons  or  Germans  are  derived  from  a  fon  of 
Noah  called  Thuifcon.  The  falfe  Methodius  alfo 
makes  mention  of  Jonlthus  or  Jonicus,  a  pretended  fon 
of  Noah. 

St  Peter  calls  Noah  a  preacher  of  righteoufnefs 
(2  Peter  ii.  5.),  becaufe  before  the  deluge  he  was  in- 
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ceffantly  preaching  and  declaring  to  men,  not  only  fcjr 
his  difcourfes,  but  by  his  unblameable  life,  and  by  the 
building  of  the  ark,  in  which  he  was  employed  fix 
fcore  years,  that  the  wrath  of  God  was  ready  to  peur 
upon  them.  But  his  preaching  had  no  effedl,  fince, 
•when  the  deluge  came,  it  found  mankind  plunged  in 
their  former  enormities.     (Mat.  xxiv.  37  ) 

Several  learned  men  have  obferved,  that  the  Hea- 
then confounded  Saturn,  Deucalion,  Ogyges,  the  god 
CceIus  or  Ouranua,  Janus,  Protheus,  Promotheus, 
Sic.  with  Noah.  The  wife  of  Noah  is  called  Noiiah 
by  the  Gnoftics  ;  and  the  fable  of  Deucalion  and  hii 
wife  Pyrrha  is  manifeftly  invented  from  the  hiltory  of 
Noah. 

The  Rabbins  pretend,  that  God  gave  Noah  and  hig 
fons  (all  who  are  not  of  the  choien  race  of  Abra- 
ham they  call  Noachida;)  certaii^  general  precepts, 
which  contain,  according  to  them,  the  natural  rightl 
which  is  common  to  ail  nien  indifferently,  and  the 
ohfervation  of  which  alone  will  be  fufficicnt  to  fave 
them.  After  the  law  of  Mofes,  the  Hebrews  would 
not  fiiffer  any  ftranger  to  dwell  in  their  country,  un- 
lefs  he  would  conform  co  the  precepts  of  the  Noachlda;. 
In  war  they  put  to  death,  -without  quarter,  all  that 
were  ignorant  of  them.  Thefe  precepts  are  feven  ip 
number. 

The  jJ'jl  dircfls,  that  obedience  be  paid  to  judges, 
magiftrates,  and  princes. 

By  they«o.-;i/,  the  worrtiip  of  falfe  gods,  fuperftition, 
and  facrilege,  are  abfolutcly  forbidden. 

The  ihird  forbids  curling  tlie  name  of  God,  blaf- 
phemics,  and  falfe  oaths. 

'1  he  fourth  forbids  all  inceftuous  and  unlawful  con- 
jundtlons,  as  fodomy,  belliahty,  and  crimes  againil  na- 
ture. 

'Witjifth  forbids  the  effufiop  of  blood  of  all  forts  of 
animals,  murder,  wounds,  and  mutilations. 
The Jlxt/i  forbids  thetts,  cheats,  lying,  &c. 
The  feventh  forbids  to  eat  the  parts  ot  an  animal  ftill 
alive,  as  was  praclifed  by  fome  pagans. 

To  thefe  the  Rabbins  have  added  fome  others  c  but 
what  inclines  us  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  thefe  pre- 
cepts is,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  tcrip- 
ture,  or  in  the  writings  of  Jofeplius  or  Philo;  and  that 
none  of  the  ancient  fathers  knew  any  ihing  of  them. 

NOB,  a  facerdotal  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  or 
Ephraim.  St  Jcrom  fays,  that  in  his  time  it  was  en- 
tirely deftroyed,  and  that  the  ruins  of  it  might  be  feen 
not  far  from  Diofpolis.  When  David  wao  drove  away 
by  Saul,  he  went  to  Nob,  and  afking  the  high-priell 
Ablmelech  for  fome  provifions  and  arms,  the  priel 
gave  him  the  Ihew-bread  which  had  been  lately  taken 
off  the  holy  table,  and  the  fword  of  Goliah  Saul  be- 
ing informed  of  this  by  Doeg,  caufed  all  the  priefts 
of  Nob  to  be  fjain,  and  the  city  to  be  deftroyed.  1  Sam. 
xxi.  xxii. 

NOBAH,  a  city  beyond  Jordan.  It  took  the  name 
of  Nobah  from  an  Ifraelitc  of  this  name  who  had  made 
a  conqueft  of  it,  (Numb,  xxxii.  42.)  Gideon  purfued 
the  Midianitesasfar  as  this  city,  (Judg.  viii.  2.)  Eufe- 
bius  fays,  that  there  is  a  defolate  place  of  this  name 
about  eight  miles  from  Hefhbon  towards  the  fouth. 
But  this  could  not  be  the  Nobah  now  mentioned,  be- 
caufe it  was  much  farther  to  the  north. 

NOBILIARY,  in  literary  hiflory,  a  book  con. 
4  taining 
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tainin^  the  hiftory  of  the  noble  families  of  a  nation 
or  province  :  fuch  are  Choiiere's  Nobiliary  of  Dau- 
phine,  and  Caumartin's  Nobiliary  of  Provence.  The 
Germans  are  fald  to  bj  particulaily  careful  of  thrir 
NobiUaiies,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  their 
families. 

NOBILITY  in  general  fignifies  dignity,  grandeur, 
or  greatncfs  ;  more  particularly,  it  fignifies  antiquity 
of  family,  joined  with  riches  :  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  it  mean*  that  quality  or  dignity 
which  raifes  a  man  above  the  rank  of  a  peafant  or  a 
commoner. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  mljid  is  fo  much  agita- 
ted on  this  fubie<S,  sr  fubjeits  nearly  allied  to  it,  per- 
haps the  lefs  that  is  faid  on  it  the  better.  We  (liould 
therefore  (as  far  as  concerns  the  qurftion  about  its  ex- 
pediency in  civii  life,  or  the  contrary")  mod  cheerfully 
pafs  it  over  In  filence,  did  we  not  elteem  it  our  duty 
to  give  our  readers  at  leatl  fome  idea  of  it,  and  were 
it  not  our  bufinefs  to  lay  before  them  a  few  of  ihofe 
arguments  which  of  late  have  been  fo  copioutly  retail- 
ed both  for  and  againft  this  illuftrious  order  of  civil 
fociety  :  leaving  them,  however,  that  li':  erty  which 
every  man  unqueftionably  oujiht  to  be  allowed,  of  jud- 
ginij  for  themfelves  as  they  (hall  fee  moft  proper. 

Whether  that  equality  of  rank  and  condition  which 
has  of  late  been  fo  loudly  contended  for  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  or  more  conducive 
to  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  mankind,  may  in- 
deed he  made  a  qutftion  ;  but  it  is  a  queftion,  we  ap- 
prehend, which  cannot  receive  different  anfwcrs  from 
men  capable  of  rcflefting  without  prejudice  and  par- 
tiality. A  Hate  of  perfeCl  equality  can  fubfift  only 
among  beings  polTcffing  equal  talents  and  equal  vir- 
tues ;  but  fuch  beings  are  not  men.  Were  all  man- 
kind under  the  conftant  influence  of  the  laws  of  vir- 
tue, a  diftinftion  of  rnnks  would  be  unneccflary  ;  but 
in  that  cafe  civil  government  itfelf  woirld  likewlfe  be 
unnecfflary,  becaufe  men  would  have  attained  all  that 
perfcftion  to  which  it  is  the  objeft  of  civil  govern- 
n#nt  as  well  as  of  religion  to  guide  them  :  every  man 
then  would  be  a  law  unto  himfelf  But  whilft,  in  fo 
many  breads,  the  felfith  pafTions  predominate  over 
thofe  which  are  fecial,  violence  niufl  be  reftrained  by 
authority  ;  and  there  can  be  no  authority  without  a 
diftinclion  of  ranks,  fuch  as  may  influence  the  public 
opinion. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Hume,  that   government   is 
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bufinefs  of  a  good  government  to  diftiibute  as  equally  N  iMllty. 
as  polTible  thofe  bleffings  which  bounteous  nature  of-  \'~~~ 
fers  to  all."  It  may  readily  be  allowed  that  this  rca- 
foning  is  conclufive  ;  but  the  great  queftion  returns, 
"  How  J'fir  can  equality  prevail  in  a  fociety  wliich  is 
fecure  .'  and  what  is  potjibk  to  be  done  in  the  equal 
diilrlbution  of  the  bleftings  of  Natui-e  ?"  Till  thcfe 
queftions  be  anfwered,  we  gain  nothing  by  declaim* 
ing  on  the  rights  and  equality  of  men  ;  and  the  an- 
fwers  which  have  fometlmes  been  given  to  them  fup- 
pofe  a  degree  of  petfeftion  in  human  nature,  which, 
if  it  were  real,  would  make  all  civil  inftitutious  ufelefs, 
as  well  as  the  reveriesof  thofe  reformers.  The  conduclof 
the  di'mocratic  ilates  of  Pagan  antiquity,  together  with 
theoppreflive  anarchy  and  Ihameful  violences  which  we 
have  fcen  and  ftill  fee  in  a  neighbouringkingdom,willbe 
confidered  l)y  many  as  a  full  and  fatisfadory  anfwer,  de- 
duced from  experience,  to  all  the  fchemes  of  the  vifiona- 
ry  theorift  :  fuch  fafts  at  Lall  render  the  abolition  of 
the  order  of  nobility  a  matter  of  more  import:;ncc, 
and  of  infinitely  greater  dlfHcuIty,  than  thofe  who 
plead  for  it  are  difpofcd  to  allow. 

It  is  an  opinion  not  uncommon,  and  at  leaf!  plaufi- 
ble,  that  the  nobility  of  a  well  regulated  Rate  is  the 
bcft  feeurlty  agaiiifl  raonaixhial  defjjotifm  or  lawlefs 
ufurpation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  confufion  of  de- 
mocratic Infolence  on  the  other.  Self-intereft  is  the 
moft  powerfid  principle  in  the  human  bre.al  ;  and  it 
is  obvioufly  the  intereft  of  fuch  men  to  preferve  that 
balance  of  power  in  fociety  upon  which  the  very  ex- 
iftence  of  their  order  depends.  Corrupted  as  the  pre- 
fent  age  confeffedly  is,  a  very  recent  infl.ince  could  be 
given,  in  which  the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Peers  refcued  at; 
once  the  fovcreign  and  the  people  from  the  threaten- 
ed tyranny  of  a  faclious  junto.  As  it  is  our  bufinefs, 
however,  to  exhibit  all  opinions  of  any  celebrity,  ws 
fhall  lay  before  our  readers  a  fhort  extraft  from  Du- 
laure's  Critical  Hiftory  of  the  French  Nobility,  whicli 
coiltalns,  in  few  but  forcible  words,  fome  of  the  com- 
mon a.'guments  againft  this  diftinftion  of  ranks. 

"  Nobility  (fays  he),  a  diftlnftion  equally  impo- 
litic and  imm.oral,  and  worthy  of  the  times  of  igno- 
rance and  of  rapine,  which  gave  it  birth,  is  a  violation, 
of  the  rights  of  that  part  of  the  nation  that  is  depri- 
ved of  it  ;  and  as  equality  becomes  zjllmulut  towards 
diftin£Hon,  fo  on  the  other  hand  this  is  the  radical 
vice  of  a  governmcrt  and  the  fource  of  a  variety  of 
evils.      It  is  alinoft  impofTible  that  there  fkould  be  an/ 


founded  onlv  on  opinion  ;  and  that  this  opinion  is  of  uncommon  inftances  of  virtue  in  a  ftate,  when  recora- 

two  kinds,  opinion  of  intereft,   and  opinion   of  right,  pences  belong  exclufively  to  a  certain  clafs  of  fociety. 

When  a  people  are   perfuaded  that  it  is  their  intereft  and  when  it  cofts  them  na  more  to  obtain   thefe  than 

to  fupport  the  government  under  which  they  live,  that  the /roai/f  of  being   born.     Amongft  this  lift  of  privi- 

g-overnment   muft  be   very  ftable.      But   among    the  lecjcd    perfons,   virtues,    talents,   and   genius,   muft  of 

wortlilefs  and  unthinking  part  of  the  community,  this  courfe  be  much  lefs  frequent  than  in  the  other  clafTes, 

perfuafion  has  ftldom  place.      All  men,  however,  have  fince,  without  the  poileffion  of  any  of  thefe  qualitle 


a  notion  of  rights — of  a  right  to  property  and  a  right 
to  power;  and  when  the  majority  of  a  nation  confi- 
ders  a  certain  order  of  men  as  having  a  right  to  that 
eminence  in  which  they  are  placed,  this  opinion,  call 
it  prejudice  or  what  we  will,  contributes  much  to  the 
peacb  and  happinefs  of  civil  fociety.  There  are  many, 
hf  wtver,wholhInkotheiwife,and  imagine  that"  thefo- 
clety  in  which  the  greateft  equality  pixvails  muft  always 
be  the  moil  fecure.     Thefe  men  conceive  it  to  be  the 


they  who  belong  to  it  are  ftill  honoured  and  rewarded. 
Thofe  who  profit  by  this  ahfurd  fubverfion  of  prin^i- 
pies,  and  thofe  who  lofe  by  this  unjuft  diftribution  of 
favours,,  which  fcem  to  have  grown  into  a  right,  can- 
not have  any  other  than  falfe,  immoral,  and  pernicious 
ideas  concerning  merit." 

A  perfeS  equality,  however,  in  rank  and  fortune 
has  feldom  been  contended  for,  except  by  the  moll 
ignorant  enthufiftfts.     It  is  indeed  doubtful  whetiier 

it 
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N-^ti't'y.   k  couM  pofilMy  cxift.     Tlie   more   moderate  an(i  ra-  dignity,  which    proceeds    from    the    pesiant    to   the   N-Mlrr 

' ^ '  tloiial  reformers  have  acknowlfRed,  that  as  thefe  difFe-  prince;  nfing  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  foundation,         *— * 

renr-es  have  alwnys  exiftcd  in  fome  way  or  other,  fo,  and  diniinillimg  to  a  point  as  tt  rif.-s.  It  is  this 
from  the  infinite  variety  of  talents  and  attainments  in  afcendinjr  and  contraaing  proportion  that  adds  fta- 
the  vvoild,  we  have  reafon  to  expca  they  will  exift  bility  to  any  government;  for  when  the  departure  is 
Jn  every  form  of  government  and  among  ev,:ryp-ople.  fuddcn  from  one  extreme  to  another,  we  may  pro- 
The  qu.-ftion,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  this  :  Whether  nounce  that  ftate  to  be  precarious.  The  nobihty, 
the  prefcnt  mode  of  diftinaion,  or  any  other  which  therefore,  are  the  pillars,  which  are  reared  from  among 
could  be  indituted  in  its  ftead,  be  upon  the  whole  the  the  people,  more  immediately  to  fupport  the  throne  ; 
beft  '  That  the  prefcnt  is  not  perfca,  or  wholly  with-  and,  if  that  falls,  they  mull  alfo  be  buried  under  its 
rut  faults,  few  will  be  fangiiine  enough  to  contradia  :  ruins.  Accordingly,  when  in  the  laft  century  the 
pnd  a  wife  man  in  the  fober  howr  of  philofophical  commons  had  determined  to  extirpate  monarchy,  they 
rcfleaion  will  fcarce  prefume  to  affert,  that  any  other  ?dfo  voted  the  haufe  of  lords  to  be  ufelefs  and  dan- 
fcheme  which  human  ingenuity  can  plan  would  be  gerous.  •^.  nd  fince  titles  of  nobility  arc  thus  expe- 
wholly  without  imperfeaion,  or  altogether  free  from  dient  in  the  ftate,  it  is  alfo  expedient  that  their  own- 
error.  The  cafe  is,  the  enors  of  our  own  fyftem  are  ers  fhould  form  an  independent  and  feparatc  branch 
present,  and  on  this'account  we  fee  and  feel  them  with  of  the  legifiature.  If  they  were  confounded  with  tlie 
peculiar  force  :  the  other  plan  we  look  forward  to,  mafs  of  the  people,  and  like  them  had  only  a  vote 
perhaps  in  too  fanguine  a  manner,  and  we  probably  in  eledtiiig  rcprefentatives,  their  pnvileges  would  foon 
forsret,  in  the  delufive  heat  of  imagination,  that  if  di-  be  borne  down  and  overwhelmed  by  the  popular  tor- 
ft'inaion  depended  entirely  on  merit,  we  fhould  fcarce  rent,  which  would  eftVaually  level  all  diftinaions  It 
ilnd  a  fociety  of  men  fo  honeft,  or  fo  able,  as  always  is  therefore  highly  necelTary  that  the  body  of  nobles 
to  reward  it  scc«rding  to  its  deferts  ;  or  if  this  were  fliouM  hare  a  diftir.a  affembly,  diftina  deliberations, 
poffible,  as  perhaps  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  not,  and  dillinft  powers  from  the  commons."— Thefe  re- 
fiich  is  the  fclf  partiality  of  the  generality  of  men,  marks,  at  a  time  hke  the  prclent,  ''efcrve  our  ferious 
that  few  would  think  he  were  dealt  juftly  by  if  he  attention  ;  nor  do  we  fuppofe  our  readers  will  be  dT- 
were  not  promoted  as  wefl  as  his  neighbour ;  and  it  pleafed,  if  we  add  the  tollowing  obfervations  on  the 
Js  clearly  ImpolTihlo  to  promote  every  one.  For  fuch  fubjea  from  a  periodical  pubHcation  of  long  Handing 
Teafons  then,  and  many  more  which  our  limits  oblige  and  very  confiderable  merit. 

■us  to  omit,  many  think  (and  we  are  inclined  to  think         "  Birth  and  nobihty  are  a  ftroBger  obligation  to  vir-  Cr^t.  M 

•with  them),   that  it   is  fafer   to   remam  as  we  are,   as  tue  than  is  laid  upon  meaner  perfons.      A  vicious  or"  ' 
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we   know  the    evils  that  attend    our   fituation,    and     diihonourable  nobleman  is   in  etfea  perjured  ;  for  his 
are  ftill  able  to  bear   them,   rather  than   to  hazard  a     honour  is  his  oath. 


change,  which,  with  fome  benefits,  might  alfo  perhaps 
incrcafe  the  troubles,  and  deftroy  many  of  the  plea- 
furcs,  of  focial  life. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be   amifs  to    lay  before  our 


"  Under  the  patriarchal  fcheme,  and  at  the  firft  fel- 
ting out  of  the  tribes,  the  heads  of  families  had  their 
particular  cfcutcheons,  and  their  genealogies  record- 
ed with  the  utmoft  exaanefs  :   Even   the  Ancient  of 


readers  the  following  obftrvations  from  thatmoftju-  D.ays  confirmed  this;  he  often  put  his  people  in 
dicious  commentator  on  the  laws  of  Engbind,  Mr  Ju-  mind  of  the  glory  and  virtues  of  their  forefather?  ; 
ttice  Blackftone,  on  this  important  fuSjea.  and  hath  fa   it   precedent   for  attainders,  by  vifiting 

«  The  diftinaion  of  rank  and  honours  (fays  he)  is  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
ne-effary  in  every  well-governed  Hate,  in  order  to  «' It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  fuppofe,  that  his  bleffed  Son 
reward  fuch  as  are  eminent  for  their  fervices  to  the  chofe  his  followers  out  of  the  meaneft  of  the  people, 
public,  in  a  manner  the  moft  defirable  to  individuals,  becaufe  mehanics  ;  for  this  was  part  of  the  educa- 
and  yet  without  burden  to  the  community;  exciting  tion  of  every  Jewifh  nobleman  :  Two  of  the  nu  nber, 
thereby  an  ambitiouo,  yet  laudable  ardour',  and  gene-  being  his  kinlmen,  were  of  the  royal  houfe  of  David; 
rous  emulation,  in  others.  And  emulation,  or  vir-  one  was  a  Roman  gentleman,  and  another  of  the 
tuous  ambition,  is  a  fpriug  of  aaion  which,  however  royal  family  of  Syria  ;  and  for  the  rell,  he  had  the 
tlanaerous  or  invi.lious  in  a  mere  republic  or  under  a  fame  right  of  cteation  as  his  father  and  his  vicegerent.s, 
flffp^Dtic  fway,  will  certainly  be  attended  «ith  good  of  advancing  the  poor  to  honour,  and  of  exalting  the 
pffeas  under  a  free  monarchy  ;  where,  without  dellroy-     lowly  and  meek. 

inT  its  e-.-ifteuce,  its  cxcelfes  may  be  cor.tinually  re-  "  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  paid  great  regarti 
drained  by  that  fupfrior  power  from  which  all  ho-  to  nobility;  but  when  the  levelhng  principle  obtained, 
nour  is  derived.  Such  a  fplilt,  vhen  nationally  dif-  and  the  people  (hared  power  and  honour,  thofe  Ifates 
fufed,  gives  life  and  vi^rour  to  the  community  ;  it  fets  foon  dwindled  and  came  to  ruin.  And  in  prefenl 
all  the  wheels  of  government  In  modo-.,  which,  under  Rome,  great  refpea  is  paid  to  the  renov,  ..ed  fami- 
awife  regulator, "m-y  be  direacd  to  any  beneficial  lies  of  Colonna  and  Csefarini.  In  Venice,  the  notion 
purpofe  ;  and  thereby  every  individual  mav  be  made  of  nobility  is  carried  fo  high  as  to  become  inconfiftent 
fubfervlent  to  the  public  good,  wbile  he  principaUy  with  a  republican  fcheme.  The  Spaniards  pay  more 
means  to  promote  his  own  particular  views.  A  body  regard  to  their  old  nobles  than  to  their  old  Chriitiansj 
of  nobility  is  alfo  more  peculiarly  neceffary  in  our  and  the  French  are  but  little  behind  them.  \\  hat 
roixed  and  compounded  conflitution,  in  order  to  fup-  w.as  fiid  of  the  duke  of  Montmorency  by  Keni-y  IV. 
.port  iVc  rights  of  both  the  crown  and  the  people,  by  "  That  he  was  a  better  gentleman  than  himfelt, 
forming-  a  barrier  to  withftand  the  encroachments  of  was,  perhaps,  the  reafon  why  the  laft  heir  of  fo  il- 
i)oth    "it  creates  and  preferves  that  gradual  fcale  of    iuftrious  a  family  was  cut  off,  to  make  the  houfe  of 
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Bourbon  the  firll  in  France. — The  WcrKli,  Irifli,  and      nobility  at  all 
Polandcrs,  are   remarkable   for  their  attachments  to 
blooil  and  pedigree. 

"It  is  for  the  fake  of  the  meaneft  of  our  people,  that 
the  high  value  and  reprard  for  quality  Ibould  be  kept 
up  ;  for  they  are  bed  governed  by  thofe  who  ictm 
formed  for  power  :  the  robe  of  authority  fits  eafy 
upon  them,  and  fubmiffion  is  as  much  our  choice  as 
our  duty  ;  but  upftr.ij  prove  the  woril  of  tyrants. 

"  The  ancient  legiilators,  who  ftudied  human  nature, 
thought  it  advifeable,  for  the  better  sroverument  of 
Hates,  that  the  people  fhould  be  divided  into  the 
noble  and  the  common.  They  judged  it  for  the  uni- 
verfal  good  of  mankind,  that  the  valiant  and  the  wife 
(hould  be  feparated  frcsn  the  reft,  and  appointed  for 
council  and  command. 

"  To  this  I  take  it  that  the  infiitution  of  nobility 
13  owing  in  all  countries;  even  thofe  nations  which 
we  are  pltafed  to  cM/avage,  diliinguifti  the  wife  and 
the  valiant,  obey  them  as  counfellors,  and  commanders 
V'hich  is  placing  them  in  the  rank  of  nobles. 

"  Some,  I  know,  look  upon  the  inttitution  of  nobi- 
lity to  be  one  of  the  groffeft  impoficions  upon  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  mankind  ;  they  confine  it  indeed  to  he- 
reditary nobility  ;  they  allow,  that  thof.:  who  have 
done  the  commonwealth  any  fia^nal  fervice  (hould  he 
dillinguifhed  with  honours,  but  it  feems  an  abfurdity 
to  them  that  a  man  (hould  be  born  a  iegiflator,  as  if 
wifdom  or  a  knowledge  of  government  run  in  the  blood. 
But  if  they  would  confider  how  ftrong  the  love  of  po- 
flerity  is  planted  in  human  nature,  they  mull  allow 
that  nothing  can  be  a  llronger  motive  to  great  and 
vorthy  adions,  than  the  notion  that  a  man's  pofte- 
rity  will  reap  the  honour  and  profit  of  his  labours. 
Befides,  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  men  born  to  honours 
and  a  high  fortune  may  be  bred  up  in  generous  fenti- 
ments,  and  formed  for  the  ftation  they  are  to  fill  ; 
that  they  mud  be  ftrangcrs  to  thofe  vicious  faifehoods 
and  corruptions  which  neccflity  firft,  and  then  habit, 
puts  men  upon  praftifmg,  whofe  lives  are  fpent  in 
purfuit  of  their  fortunes.  I  will  own,  notwithltand- 
ing  all  thele  advantages,  that  many  of  them  are  like 
rocks  v^'hofe  heeds  are  in  the  clouds,  but  are  fo  barren 
that  thty  arc  quite  incapable  of  producing  any  thing  ; 
but  in  general,  were  their  minds  only  upon  a  level 
■with  thofe  of  other  men,  we  (hould  expeft  better  fiuit 
from  them. 

"  As  authority  is  founded  in  opinion,  all  wife  com- 
monwealths have  been  extremely  jealous  in  keeping 
up  the  honour  of  their  nobility.  Wherever  they  be- 
come bafe,  eifeminate,  cowardly,  or  fervile,  their  au- 
thority finks,  they  fall  into  contempt;  then  the  people 
begin  to  tonfidcr  them  as  ufelefs  to  government,  and 
look  upon  their  privileges  as  a  grievance  to  fociety, 
and  perhaps  they  think  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  as 
happened  in  the  commonwealth  of  Florence,  where, 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  duke  of  Athens,  a  petty 
tyrant  of  that  city,  many  of  the  nobility  having  be- 
haved fervilely  to  him,  and  infolently  to  the  people, 
were  degraded  from  the  fenate  and  the  magillracy,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  employment  in  the 
common  wealth. 

"  Father  Paul,  the  Venetian,  fays,  that  you  mud 
cither  keep  your  nobility  free  from  taint,  or  have  no 
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That  the  high  employments  of  the  NnbiKtf, 
commonwealth  (hould  be  bellowed  amongft  the  mod  """"v""" 
ant  lent  (amiheb,  unlefs  where  a  perfon  (hould  diilin- 
guidi  hImfeU"  by  fonie  fignal  fervice  to  the  flate.  Such 
a  man  would  think  himfelf  fiiffi^^iently  rewarded  by 
the  honour  of  being  put  upon  a  foot  with  the  ancient 
nobility;  and  the  nobility  would  be  pleafed  to  find 
that  no  commoner,  except  fome  of  great  reputation 
and  merit,  was  to  hold  any  of  the  employments  iifual- 
ly  polfelftrd  by  their  body.  If  the  perfon  fo  prcfer- 
ed  (hould  not  be  rich  enough  to  fupptn-t  the  dignity 
of  the  office,  the  (late  may  give  him  a  penfion,  hut 
by  no  means  (Irould  employments  be  made  lucrative  ; 
which  not  only  exhaull  and  weaken  the  commonwealth, 
but  wherever  the  high  employoients  are  fought  for 
profit,  the  nobility  lofe  their  generous  fentiments, 
and  it  is  a  means  of  introducing  corruption  amongll 
them." 

The  origin  of  nobility  in  Europe  is  by  fome  referred 
to  the  Goths  ;  who,  after  they  had  feized  a  part  of 
Europe,  rewarded  their  captains  with  titles  of  honour, 
to  dillBiguiih  them  from  the  common  people.  We 
(hall  only  in  this  place  further  confider  the  manner  in 
which  in  our  own  country  they  may  becreated,  and  the 
incidents  attending  them  ;  referring  for  a  fuller  ac- 
count ot  their  origin  in  Europe  to  the  articles  Revo- 
lution, and  Society  fCivi/J. 

I.  The  right  of  peerage  feems  to  have  been  origi- 
nally territorial  ;  that  is,  annexed  to  lands,  honours, 
caiilcs,  manors,  and  the  like  ;  the  proprietors  and 
polfclFoi-s  of  which  were  (in  right  of  thofe  eltates) 
allowed  to  be  peers  of  the  realm,  and  were  fummoned 
to  parliament  to  do  fuit  and  fervice  to  their  fovereign : 
and,  when  the  land  was  alienated,  the  dignity  paffed 
with  it  as  appendant.  Thus  in  England  the  bifiiops 
filll  fit  in  the  houfe  of  lords  in  right  of  fuccellion  to 
certain  ancient  baronies  annexed,  or  fuppofed  to  be 
annexed,  to  their  epifcopal  lands  ;  and  thus  in  1 1 
Henry  VI.  the  poflrcffion  of  the  caflle  of  Arundel 
was  adjudged  to  confer  an  earldom  on  its  poflTefibr. ' 
But  afterwards,  when  Alienations  grew  to  be  fre- 
quent, the  dignity  of  peerage  was  confined  to  the  li- 
neage of  the  party  ennobled,  and  inftead  of  territorial 
became  perfon;  1.  AftL'alpioof  of  a  tenure  by  barony 
became  no  longer  neceffary  to  conftitute  a  lord  of  par- 
liament ;  but  the  record  of  the  writ  of  fummons  to 
him  or  his  anceltors  was  admitted  as  a  fuflicient  evi- 
dence of  the  tenure. 

Peers  of  Great  Britain  are  now  created  either  by 
writ  or  by  patent :  for  thofe  who  claim  by  prefcrip- 
tion  mulf  fuppofe  either  a  writ  or  patent  made  to  their 
anceftors  ;  though  by  length  of  time  it  is  loih  Tl-.e 
creation  by  writ,  or  the  king's  letter,  is  a  fummons  to 
attend  the  houfe  of  peers,  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of  that 
barony  which  the  king  is  pleafed  to  confer  ;  that  bv 
patent  is  a  royal  grant  to  a  fubjetl  of  any  dignity  and 
degree  of  peerage.  The  creation  by  writ  is  the  more 
ancient  way;  but  a  man  is  not  ennobled  thereby,  unlefs 
he  adtuaOy  take  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  lords ;  and 
fome  are  of  opinion  that  thepe  muit  be  at  leall  two 
writs  of  fummons,  and  a  fitting;  in  two  di!lin<S  parlia. 
inents,  to  evidence  an  hereditary  barony  :  and  there- 
fore the  moll;  ufual,  becaufe  the  fureft,  way  is  to  grant 
the  dignity  by  patent,  which  endures  to  a  man  and  his 
M  luir* 
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NoV.illty  heirs  according  to  the  limitation  thereof,  though  he 
*"""*  never  himfelf  makes  ufe  of  it.  Yet  it  is  frequent  to 
call  up  the  eldeft  fon  of  a  peer  to  the  houfe  of  loids 
by  writ  of  fummons,  in  the  name  of  his  father's  baro- 
ny: becaufe  in  that  cafe  theie  is  no  danger  of  his  chil- 
t}rens  lofing  the  nobility  in  cafe  he  never  takes  his 
feat;  for  they  will  fucceed  to  their  grandfather.  Crea- 
tion by  writ  has  alfo  one  advantage  over  that  by  pa- 
tent ;  for  a  pcrfon  created  by  writ  holds  the  dignity 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  without  any  words  to  that  pur- 
port in  the  writ  ;  but  in  letters  patent  there  mail  be 
words  to  direft  the  inheritance,  elfe  the  dignity  en- 
dures only  to  the  grantee  for  life.  For  a  man  or  wo- 
man may  be  created  noble  for  their  own  lives,  and  the 
dignity  not  defccnd  to  their  heirs  at  all,  or  defcend  on- 
ly to  fome  particular  heirs  :  as  where  a  peerage  is  li- 
mited to  a  man  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  by  E- 
lizabeth  his  prefent  lady,  and  not  to  fuch  heirs  by  any 
formtr  or  future  wife. 

2.  Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
incidents  attending  the  nobility, — exclufive  of  their 
capacity  as  members  of  parliament,  and  as  heredi- 
tary counfellors  of  the  crown,  for  both  which 
we  refer  to  the  articles  Lords  and  Parliament. 
And  tivft  we  muft  obferve,  that  in  criminal  cafes  a 
nobleman  fhall  be  tried  by  his  peers.  The  great  are 
always  obnoxious  to  popular  envy  :  were  they  to  be 
judged  by  the  people,  they  might  be  in  danger  from 
the  prejudice  of  their  judges  ;  and  would  moreover  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  the  meanell  fubjefts,  that 
of  being  tried  by  their  equals,  which  is  fecured  to  all 
the  realm  by  magna  charta,  c.  29.  It  is  faid,  that 
this  does  not  extend  to  bifhops ;  who,  though  they 
are  lords  of  parliament,  and  fit  there  by  virtue  of  thtir 
baronies  which  they  hold  jure  ecclcfiit,  yet  are  not  en- 
nobled in  blood,  and  confequently  not  peers  with  the 
nobility.  As  to  peerefles,  no  provifion  was  made  for 
their  trial  when  accufed  of  treafon  or  felony,  till  after 
Eleanor  duchefs  of  Gloucefler,  wife  to  the  lord  pro- 
teftor,  had  been  accufed  of  treafon,  and  found  guilty 
of  witchcraft,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fynod.  through  the 
intrigues  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  This  very  extraordi- 
nary trial  gave  occafion  to  a  fpecial  i^atute,  20  Hen. 
VL  c.  9.  v.'hich  enafts,  that  peerefTes,  either  in  their 
i)wn  right  or  by  marriage,  ftall  be  tried  before  the 
fame  judicature  as  peers  of  the  realm.  If  a  woman, 
noble  in  her  own  right,  marries  a  commoner,  ftie 
ftill  remains  noble,  and  (hall  be  tried  by  her  peers  : 
but  if  fhe  be  only  noble  by  marriage,  then  by  a  fecond 
marriage  with  a  commoner  Ihe  lofes  her  dignity  ;  for 
as  by  marriage  it  is  gained,  by  marriage  it  is  alfo  lolf. 
Yet  if  a  duchefs-dowager  marries  a  baron,  ihe  conti- 
nues a  duchefs  ftill ;  for  all  the  nobility  zxt  pares,  and 
therefore  it  is  no  degradation.  A  peer  or  peercfs  (ei- 
ther in  her  own  right  or  by  m.irriage)  cannot  be  ar- 
retted in  civil  cafes:  and  they  have  alfo  many  peculiar 
privileges  annexed  to  their  peerage  in  the  courfe  of 
judicial  proceedings.  A  peer  fitting  in  judgment,  gives 
cot  his  verdift  upon  oath,  like  an  ordinary  juryman, 
but  upon  his  honour;  he  anfwcrs  alfo  to  bills  in  chan- 
cery upon  his  honour,  and  not  upon  his  oath  :  but, 
when  he  is  examined  as  a  witnefs  either  in  civil  or  cri- 
minal cafes,  he  muft  be  fworn  ;  for  the  refpeft  which 
the  law  (hows  to  the  honour  of  a  peer  does  not  extend 
fs>  far  as  to  ovcrtura  a  fetU^d  maxim,  that  in  judklo 
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non  creJitur  njjijuralus.     The  honour  of  peers  is  how-  Nibillt 
ever  fo  highly  tendered  by  the  law,  that  it  is  much     N>'We 
more  pen.il  to  fpread  falfe  reports  of  them,  and  cer-  "^^v"" 
tain  other  great  officers  of  the  realm,  than  of  other 
men  :   fcandal  againft  them  being  called  by  the  pecu- 
liar name  oifcaiulalum  mtignalum,  and  fubjefted  to  pe- 
culiar punifliment  by  divers  ancient  ftatutes. 

A  peer  cannot  lofe  his  nobility  but  by  death  or  at- 
tainder ;  though  there  was  an  in'Uince,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  of  the  degradation  ot  George  Nevile  duke 
of  Bedford  by  aft  of  parliament,  on  account  of  his 
poverty,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  fupport  his 
dignity.  But  this  is  a  fingular  iuftance  :  which  ferves 
at  the  fame  time,  by  having  happened,  to  ftiow  the 
power  of  parliament  ;  and,  by  having  happt-ned  but 
once,  to  (how  how  tender  the  parliament  hath  beea 
in  exerting  fo  high  3  power.     It  hath  been  faid  in-  > 

deed,  that  if  a  baren  waftes  his  eftate,  fo  that  he  is  not  ' 

able  to  fupport  the  degree,  the  king  may  degrade  him : 
but  it  is  exprefsly  held  by  later  authoiities,  thatapecr 
cannot  be  degraded  but  by  aft  of  parliament.  ■ 

Anton.  MatthsEus  obferves,    that  nobility,   among  ' 

the  Romans,  was  a  quite  different  thing  from  what  it 
is  among  us.  The  nobles,  among  the  Romans,  were 
either  thofe  raifed  £0  the  magirtrature,  or  defcendcd 
from  magiftratcs :  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  nobility 
by  patent. 

Baitoli  fays,  that  doftors,  after  they  have  held  a  pro- 
feffor's  chair  in  an  unlverfity  for  zo  years,  become 
noble;  and  are  intltled  to  all  the  rights  of  counts. 

But  this  claim  is  not  admitted  at  court,  &c.  though 
Bartoli's  fentiments  be  backed  with  thofe  of  feventl 
other  authors,  particularly  Chalfanxus  in  his  Confuetu- 
din.  Burguniltif ;  Bayer  fur  la  Coulume  de  Berry;  Faher 
C.  de  Dig.  Def.  9.  &c.  which  laft,  however,  reftrains 
Bartoli's  rule  to  doftors  in  law,  and  princes  phyfi- 
cians. 

By  an  edift  of  the  French  king  in  1669,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  trade  (hall  not  derogate  from  nobility^ 
provided  the  perfon  do  not  fell  by  retail. 

In  Bretagne,  by  ancient  cuftom,  a  nobleman  lofes 
nothing  by  trading  even  in  retail :  but  he  reaifumes  all 
his  riglits  as  foon  as  he  ceafes  traffic,  his  nobility  ha- 
ving llept  all  the  time. 

In  Germany,  a  woman,  not  noble  by  birth,  dotli 
not  become,  v.  gr.  a  countefs  or  baronefs  by  marry- 
ing a  count  or  baron  :  a  lady  of  the  higher  degree  in- 
deed becomes  a  princefs  by  marrying  a  prince  ;  but 
this  doth  not  hold  of  a  lady  of  the  lower  nobility. 

On  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  children  are  only  capable 
of  being  noble  by  the  mother's  fide  ;  it  being  allowed. 
them  to  take  as  many  hufbands  as  they  pleafe,  and  to 
quit  them  whenever  they  think  good. 

NOBLE,  Nobilis,  a  perfon  who  has  a  privilege 
which  raifes  him  above  a  commoner  or  peafant,  cither 
by  birth,  by  office,  or  by  patent  from  his  prince.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Latin  nobltis  ;  formed  from  the 
ancient  nofctiilis,  "  diftinguifhablc,  remarkable.". 

In  England,  the  word  noi/e  is  of  a  narower  import 
than  in  other  countries;  being  confined  to  perlbns 
abi)ve  the  degree  of  knights;  whereas,  abroad,  it  com- 
prehends not  only  knights,  but  what  we  fimply  call 
gentlemen.  The  nobles  of  England  are  alio  cdWtA  pares 
regniy  as  being  nolidiialh  pares^,  though  gradu  impares. 

The  Venetian  mblc^'e  is  famous:  it  is  ia^his  that 

thfts 
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Nobles,  the  fovereignty  of  the  (late  rcflJes.  It  i?  Jivided  into 
Noccra,  three  claffes.  The  firft  only  comprehends  24  families. 
"  "  The  fecond  includes  the  defccndants  of  all  thofe  who 
were  entered  in  the  golden  book,  in  1289,  and  deftl- 
ned  to  govern  the  ftate,  which  then  began  to  be  ari- 
ftocratic.  The  third  confifts  of  fuch  as  have  bought 
the  dignity  of  noble  Venetians.  This  laft  clafs  is  only 
admitted  to  the  inferior  employs  ;  the  two  former  to 
all  indifferently.  The  title  of  n:bie  Vcnet'ians  is  fome- 
tlmes  alfo  given  to  foreign  kings,  princes,  &c. 

Nobles,  among  the  Romans,  were  fuA  as  had 
X\\QJus  inniginum,  or  the  right  of  ufing  the  piftures  or 
ftatues  of  their  anceftors  ;  a  right  which  W2s  allowed 
only  to  thofe  whofe  anceftors  had  borne  fome  curule 
office,  that  is,  had  been  curu'e  adile,  cen/or,  prator,  or 
sonful.  For  a  long  time,  none  but  the  Patrkii  were 
the  noliks,  becaufe  no  perfon  but  of  that  fuperior  rank 
could  bear  any  curule  office  ;  hence  in  Livy,  Saluft, 
&C.  nobi/itas  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  Patrician  order,  and 
fo  oppofc  1  to  plebs.  To  make  the  true  meaning  of 
noii/es  ftill  more  clear,  let  it  be  cbferved,  that  the  Ro- 
man people  were  divided  into ncbi/esynovi,  zniignob'dcs. 
Nobiles  were  they  who  had  the  piiSures,  S:c  of  their 
anceftors;  novl  were  fuch  as  had  only  their  own;  igno- 
b'lles  were  fuch  as  haj  neither.  See  yrs  Imag'mh. 

The  Roman  nobility,  by  way  of  diftinftion,  wore 
an  half  moon  upon  their  ftioes,  efpecially  thofe  of  Pa- 
trician rank. 

The  Grecian  nobility  were  called  EuTi'p. '«»,  as  being 
defcended  from  ihefe  old  heroic  anceftors  fo  famous 
in  hiftory.  Such  were  the  Praxierg'tdx,  EtrobuticU, 
jHcrmeonidtt,  Sec.  all  which  had  many  privileges  an- 
nexed to  their  quality  |  amongft  which  was  this,  that 
they  wore  grafhoppers  in  their  hair  as  a  badge  of  no- 
bility. 

Noble,  a  money  of  account  containing  fix  ftiil- 
lings  and  eight  pence. 

The  noble  was  anciently  a  real  coin  ftruck  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  and  then  called  the  penny  of 
gold;  but  it  was  afterwards  called  ^  rufe-nobh,  from,  its 
being  ftamped  with  a  rofe  :  it  was  current  at  6s.  8d. 

NOCERA,  a  town  in  Italy,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  or,  as  he  is  more  com- 
monly called,  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  is  an 
epifcopal  city,  but  might  with  greater  propriety  be 
flyled  a  clufter  of  villages  :  its  feveral  parts  being  ex- 
tended along  the  foot  of  the  moimtains,  form  the 
Citth  Sotana.  or  low  town  ;  and  the  bilhop's  palace, 
together  with  fome  convents  embowtifd  in  cyprefs 
groves,  cover  the  peak  of  a  fingle  hill  in  a  very  pic- 
turefque  manner,  and  compofe  the  Citta  Soprana. 

Nocera  (a),  it  is  reported,  contains  near  30.OCO 
inhabitants  ;  they  are  dilperfed  in  forty  patches  of  ha- 
bitation. '1  heir  houfes  are  conftrudted  of  two  kin:'S 
of  ftone  :  the  common  walls  are  built  with  yellow  tufa 
du<  out  of  the  hills  that  lie  about  a  mile  to  the  eart 
of  the  town  ;  which  ftone  feerr.s  unqueftionably  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  confolidation  of  fubftances  thiown 
out  of  V'efuvius  ;  becaufe,  on  opening  thefe  quarries, 
the  workmen  have  frequently  difcovered  tombs,  vafes, 
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and  coins  locked  up  in  the  body  of  the  ftony  flratum.  Nicerlani, 
The   cafes  of  their  doors  and  windows  are  made  of  a      „" 
black   ftone  drawn  from  the  hill  of  Fiano,  two  miles  ^  °    '''^"''  '. 
to  the  north  ;  it  lies  eight  feet  below  the  furface,  in 
a  bed  01  vein  140  feet  thick,  refting  upon  a  bafe  of 
fand.     This  feems  evidently  to  be  a  ftream  of  lava  con- 
gealed. 

Nocera  is  a  place  of  very  confiderable  antiquity  :  in 
the  i:;th  century  it  was  called  de  Pagani,  to  diftin- 
guift>  it  from  a  city  in  Umbria  of  a  fimilar  name  ;  this 
addition  was  in  allufion  to  a  colony  of  Saracens  which 
Frederick  of  Suabia  brought  from  Sicily,  and  fettled 
here  that  they  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  their  dan^er- 
ousconneftions  with  Africa:  hence  Noccra  has  often  been 
confounded  with  Lucera  by  the  negligent  or  ignorant 
chroniclers  of  the  fucceeding  ages.  The  moft  remark- 
able event  that  occurs  in  its  hiftory  is  the  fiege  of  its 
caftlc,  A.  D.  1384.  E.  Long.  12.  55.  N  Lat.43.  *• 
Terra  Nocrriana,  Earth  of  Nocera,  in  the  materia 
medica,  a  fpecies  of  !jole  remarkably  heavy,  of  a  grey- 
ifti-white  colour,  of  an  infipid  tafte,  and  generally  with 
fome  particles  in  it  which  grit  between  the  teeth.  It  is 
much  efteemed  by  the  Italians  as  a  remedy  for  venomous 
bites,  and  in  fevers;  but,  excepting  as  an  abforbent  and 
aftringent,   no  dependence  is  to  be  had  on  it. 

NOCTAMBULI,  Noctambulones,  or  Night, 
ixialhers ;  a  term  of  equal  import  with  fomnambuli, 
applied  to  perfons  who  have  a  habit  of  riling  and 
walking  about  in  their  fleep.  The  word  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  Latin  nox,  "  night,"  and  ambulo,  "  I 
walk." 

Schenkius,  Horflius,  Clauderus,  and  Hildanus, 
who  have  wrote  of  fleep,  give  us  divers  unhappy  hi- 
ftories  of  fuch  noftambuli.  When  the  difeafe  is  mo- 
derate, the  perfons  affefted  with  it  only  repeat  the 
aftions  of  the  day  on  getting  out  of  bed,  and  go 
quietly  to  the  places  they  frequented  at  other  times ; 
but  thofe  who  have  it  in  the  moft  violent  degree,  s,o  up 
to  dangerous  places,  and  do  things  which  would  ter- 
rify them  to  think  of  when  they  are  awake.  Thefe 
are  by  fome  called  lunatic  night-walkers,  becaufe  iits 
are  obferved  to  return  with  the  moft  frequency  and 
violence  at  the  ch.inges  of  the  moon.  —  For  the  cure 
forae  recommend  purging  and  a  coolinir  regimen  ; 
others  are  of  opinion  that  the  beft  method  is  to  place 
a  veflel  of  water  at  the  patient's  bedfide  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  he  will  naturally  ftep  into  it  when  begets  out 
of  bed  ;  or  if  that  ftiould  fail,  a  perfon  ftrould  fit  up 
to  watch  and  beat  him  every  time  it  happens.  See 
Sleep  WALKERS,  or  Somnambol;. 

NOCTILUCA,  a  fpecies  of  phofphonis,  fo  called 
becaufe  it  ftiines  in  the  dark  without  any  liuht  being 
thrown  upon  it  :  fuch  is  the  phofphorus  made  of  urine. 
NOCTURNAL,  fomething  rtlating  to  the  night, 
in  contradiftindlion  to  diurnal. 

Nocturnal,  NoSurLibium,  an  inftrument  chiefly 
ufed  at  fea,  to  take  the  altitude  or  deprcffion  of  fome 
ftirs  about  the  pole,  in  order  to  find  thelatitude  and 
hour  of  the  night. 

Some  nofturnals  are  bemifpheres,  or  planifpheres, 
M  2  on 


(a)  Anciently,  Nuceria  Alphaterna,  a  word  of  unknown  etymology.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  had  its  mint. 

Num.  Nucerin. 
I.  Caput  virile  imberbe — Equus  ftana  capite  reflexo  inter  crura.  A  .  .  IN  ... 
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Nofltiiial  on  the  plane  of  the  equinoiftial.     Thofe  commonly  ia 

il         life  among   fcanien  aie  two  ;  the  one  adapted  to   the 

l^*"^^'     polar  ftar,  and  the  firil  of  the  guards  of  the  Little  Bear; 

''         the   other  to  the  pole  liar,  and  the  pointers  of  the 

Great  Bear. 

This  inflrument  confifts  of  two  circular  plates, 
applied  to  tach  other.  The  greater,  which  has  a 
handle  to  hold  the  in.lrument,  is  about  li  inches  dia- 
meter, and  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  ai;reeing  to  the 
twelve  months  ;  and  each  month  uibdivided  into  every 
fifth  dry  ;  and  fo  as  that  the  middle  of  the  handle 
corrJponds  to  that  day  of  the  year  wherein  the  flar 
here  regarded  has  the  fame  right  afcenfion  with  the 
fun.  If  the  inflrument  be  fitted  for  two  flars,  the 
handle  is  made  moveable.  .  The  upper  left  circle  is 
divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  day,  and  each  hour  fubdivided  into 
quarters.  Thefe  twtnty-four  hours  are  noted  by 
t>»enty-four  teeth  to  be  told  in  the  night.  Thofe  at 
the  hour  12  are  diflinguifhed  by  their  length.  In 
^.'^'^  ,  the  centre  of  the  two  circular  plates  is  adjullcd  a  long 
^'^^^^^'' index,  moveable  upon  the  upper  plate  ;  and  the  three 
pieces,  viz.  the  two  circles  and  index,  are  joined  by 
a  rivet  which  ■fS  pierced  through  the  centre  with  a  hole, 
through  which  the  liar  is  to  be  obferved. 

To  ufe  the  noAurnal,  turn  the  upper  plate  till  the 
long  tooth,  marked  12,  be  againll  the  day  of  the 
month  on  the  under  plate ;  then,  bringing  the  in- 
flrument near  the  eye,  fufpend  it  by  the  handle  with 
the  plane  nearly  parallel  to  the  equlnoftial ;  and 
viewing  the  pole  (lar  through  the  whole  of  the  centre, 
turn  the  index  about,  till,  by  the  edge  coming  from 
the  centre,  you  fee  the  bright  ilar  or  guard  of  the 
Little  Bear,  (if  the  Iiitliument  be  fitted  to  that  ftar): 
then  that  tooth  of  the  upper  circle,  under  the  edge  of 
the  index,  is  at  the  hour  of  the  night  on  the  edge  of 
the  hour  ciiclc  :  which  may  be  known  without  a  light, 
by  counting  the  teeth  from  the  longefl,  which  is  for 
the  hour  1 2. 

NOD,  or  the  land  of  Nod.  It  was  to  this  country 
that  Cain  withdrew  after  his  fratricide,  (Gen.  iv.  16.) 
The  fepturiglnt,as  well  as  Jofephus,  read  Naid  inftead 
of  AW,  and  have  taken  it  lor  the  name  of  a  place.  It 
is  not  cafily  known  what  country  this  was,  unlefs 
perhaps  it  was  the  country  of  Nyfe  or  Nyfea,  towards 
Hyrcania.  St  Jerom  and  the  Chaldee  interpreters 
have  taken  the  word  Nod  in  the  fcnfe  of  an  appella- 
tive, for  I'Ugaloud  or  fuoiti-ve  ;  "  He  dwelt  a  fugitive 
in  the  land.  '  But  the  Hebrew  reads,  "  He  dwelt  in 
the  l.ind  of  Nod."   (Gen.  iv.  16.) 

NODAB,  a  country  bordering  upon  Iturca  and 
Idumcea,  but  now  unknown.  We  read  in  the  Chro- 
nicles, that  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  affifled  by  thofe  of 
Gad  and  ManalFeh,  liad  a  war  againft  the  Hagarites, 
the  Jeturltes,  and  the  people  of  Nephilh  and  of  No- 
dab,  in  which  the  Ifraelites  had  the  advantage. 
I  Chr.  V.  19.  But  the  time  and  the  other  particulars 
of  this  war  are  unknown. 

NODATED    HYPERBOLA,  a  name  given  by   Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  to  a  kiud  of  hyperbola,  which,  by  turn- 
ing round,  decuflates  or  croflcs  itfelf. 
NODDY.     See  Sterna. 

NODE,  a  tumour  arifing  on  the  bones,  and  ufaally 
proceeding  from  fome  venereal  caufe  ;  being  much  the 
fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  aojlo'ts^ 
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NODES,  In  aflronomy,  the  two  points  where  the     No.^c* 
orl.'it  of  a  planet  interfects  the  ecliptic.  II 

Such  are  the  tv/o  points  C  and  D  ;  of  which  the  node  ,^'"^^"""' 
C,    where    the    planet   afcends  nortliward  above  the      Plate 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  njcmd'mg  node,  orCCCKLV 
the  dragon's  head,  and  is  marked  thus  ,Q,.      The  other       ""'■ 
node  D,   where  the  planet  dtfeeiuls  to  the   fouth,  is 
called  the  dsfcending  node,  or  the  dragon's  tail,  marked 
thus  'IS. 

The  line  CD,  wher<>in  the  two  circles  CEDE  and 
CGDH  interfect,  is  called  the  iine  of  nodes,  it  ap- 
pears from  obfervation,  that  the  line  of  the  nodes  of 
all  the  planets  conftantiy  changes  its  place,  and  fhifts 
its  lltuatlon  from  eaft  to  well,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  figns  ;  and  that  the  line  of  the  moon's  nodes,, 
by  a  retrograde  motion,  finlilies  its  circulation  in  t)\e 
compafs  of  19  years  ;  after  which  time,  either  of  the 
nodes  having  receded  from  any  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
returns  to  the  fame  again  ;  and  when  the  moon  is  in 
the  node,  flie  is  alfo  feen  in  the  ecliptic.  If  the  line 
of  nodes  were  immovcai)le,  that  i.v,  if  it  had  no  other  a 

motion  than  that  whereby  it  is  carried  round  the  fun,  T 

it  would  always  look  to  the  fame  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
or  would  keep  parallel  to  itfelf,  as  the  axis  of  the 
earth  does. 

From  what  hath  been  faid.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
moon  can  never  be  obferved  precifely  in  the  ecliptic» 
but  twice  in  every  period  ;  that  is,  when  fhe  enters 
the  nodes.  When  Ihe  is  at  her  greateft  diftance  from 
the  nodes,  viz.  in  the  points  E,  F,  flie  is  faid  to  be. 
in  her  limits. 

1  lie  moon  mud  be  In  or  near  one  of  the  nodes,  whea 
tliere  is  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  or, moan. 

To  make  the  toregoing  account  of  the  motion  of  the 
moon  s  nodes  lliU  cle^trer,  let  the  plane  of  n"  2.  ibiJ. 
reprefent  that  of  the  ecliptic,  S  the  fun,  T  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  L  the  moon  in  her  orbit  D  N  (/«.  N  « 
is  the  line  of  the  nodes  paifing  between  the  quadrature 
Qand  the  moon's  place  L,  in  her  lad  quarter.  Let 
now  LP,  or  any  part  LS,  reprefent  the  excefs  of 
the  fun's  aftlonat'l't  and  this  being  refolved  in.to  the 
force  LR,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  rrioon's 
orbit,  and  PR  parallel  to  it,  it  is  the  foimeronly  that 
has  any  cfTeft  to  alter  the  pofition  of  the  orbit,  and  ia 
this  it  Is  wholly  exerted.  Its  effeft  Is  twofold  :  I.  It 
diminilhcs  its  inclination  by  a  motion  which  we  may 
conceive  as  performed  round  the  diameter  Y)d,  to  which 
L  T  is  perpendicular.  2.  Being  compounded  with  the 
moon's  tangential  motion  at  L,  it  gives  it  an  inter- 
mediate direction  L/,  through  which  and  the  centre  a 
plane  being  drawn,  mull  meet  the  ecliptic  nearer  the 
conjunftion  C  than  before.  * 

NODUS,  or  node,  in  dialling,  a  certain  point  or 
pole  in  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  by  the  (hadow  or  hght 
whereof  either  the  hour  of  the  day  in  dials  without 
furniture,  or  the  parallels  of  the  fun's  declination,  and 
his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  &c.  in  dials  with  furniture^ 
are  fhown.     See  Dialling. 

NOEOMAGUS  lexuviorum,  (PtoL)  ;  thought 
to  be  the  Civilas  Lexoviorum  of  the  lower  age.  Now 
Lifnux,  a  city  in  Normandy. — Another  of  the  Trica-  ' 
J]ini ;  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis  ;  thought  to  be 
S.  Pol  de  Trots  Chdtcaux,  fix  miles  to  the  weft  of  Ny- 
ons  in  Dauphine. 

WOETIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  Chrillian  heretic* 

in 
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in  the  third  century,  folI6wers  of  Koctiiis,  a  phllofo 
plier  of  Ephefus,  who  pretended  that  he  was  another 
_  Mofes  feiit  by  God,  and  that  his  brother  was  a 
new  Aaron.  His  hercfy  confuled  in  affirming  that 
there  was  but  one  perfon  in  the  Godhead  ;  and  that 
the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit  were  but  external  de- 
nominations niven  to  God  in  cenlVqucnce  of  different 
operations:  that,  as  Creator,  he  is  called /""/T^/vr;  as  Incar- 
nate, Son;  and  as  defccnding  on  the  a;xoltles,  Hofy  Gbojl. 
NOLA,  a  very  ancient  city,  formerly  populous  and 
flrong,  fituated  in  a  phiin  to  the  north-eall  of  X'efuvlus 
in  Catnpinia,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Chaicidian-.-, 
(Juflin,  Silius  Italicus  i  ;  according  to  others,  by  the 
Tufcans.  At  this  place  Hannibal  met  with  the  firft 
check  by  Marcellus.  Vefpafian  added  the  appellation 
Augujla  Cclin'ia,  (Frontinus).  At  this  place,  or  in 
its  i^eighbourhood,  Aiiguftus  is  faid  to  have  expired.  It 
is  a!fo  fdid  that  bells  were  firil  invented  there  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  5th  century;  hence  their  Latin  names 
Nolx  Qi  Campana.  It  retains  its  old  name  to  this  day, 
'  bjit  it  hath  vaiUy  fallen  ihort  of  its  ancient  fplcndor. 
A  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  E.  L.ong.  15.  N. 
Lat.  41.  5. 

NOLANA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belongint;:  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  nataral  method  ranking  under  the 
41  if  orAtx,  AfpiriffjiLe.  The  corolla  is  campanulated  ; 
the  ftyle  fituated  betwixt  the  germens  ;  the  feeds  are 
bilocular,  and  refemhle  berries. 

NOLLE  FROSEQi'i,  is  where  a  plaintiff  in  an  ac- 
tion does  not  declare  in  a  reafonable  time  ;  in  vvhicli 
cafe  it  is  ufual  for  the  defendant's  attorney  to  enter  a 
rule  for  the  plaintiff  to  declare,  after  which  a  non 
prof,  may  be  entered.  A  tiollc  Jrofequl  is  ciletmed  a 
voluntary  confeffion,  that  the  plaintifi  has  no  caufe  of 
aftioa  :  and  therefore  if  a  plaintiff  enters  his  nolU pro- 
Jequ'i,  he  fhall  be  amerced  :  and  it  an  informer  caufe 
the  fame  to  be  entered,  the  defendant  fhall  have  coils. 

NOLLET  (Jean  Antoine),  a  deacon,  licentiate  in 
theoloify,    preceptor  to  the  Enfans  de  France  for  phy- 
fics  and  natural  hillory,   regius  profcfTor  of  phyiics  in 
the  college  of  Navarre,  member   of  the  academy  of 
fciences  at  Paris,  of  the  royal   focicly  of  London,  of 
the   inflltution    of  Bologna,   and   of  the  academy  of 
fciences  of  Erfort  i  was    born  at  Pimbrc,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Noyon,   on  the    17th   of  November  1700,  of 
refpeftable  but  not  wealthy  parents.    To  make  up  the 
want  of  riches,  they  determined  to   give   their  fon  a 
good  education.      They    fent    bira   to    th.e   college  of 
Clermont  in  Beauvoifis,  and   afterwards   to  Beauvais, 
there  to  tinifh  his  introduffory  fludies.     The  progrefs 
which  he   made   in    the   diSerent   claffes,  deteimmed 
them  to  fend  him  to  ftudy  philofophy  at  Paris.  Thence- 
forward they  intended  him  for  the  clerical  order  ;  and 
they  ccnfidered  the    ibiiJtnefs  and  purity   of  his  mo- 
rals, together  with  his  unwearied  apphcation  to  iludy, 
as  fuflicient  proofs  of  his  vocation.     The  young  Noi- 
let  yielded  without  rcluftance  to  the  wilhes  of  his  pa- 
rents.    As  foon   as  he  was  capable  of  fhowmg  an  in- 
clination for  any  thing,  he    had  difcovered  a  talle  for 
phyfics;  but  this  was  not  become  his  ruling  paflion  ;  he 
therefore  facrificed  it  to  the  ft udy  of  fcholaftic  divinity, 
to  which  he  wholly  dedicated  himfelf  during  his  time 
of  probation  in  I7;8.   Nofoonerhad  he  been  invciled 
with,  the  deacoDfliip,  than  he  folicited  and  obtained  a 
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reach.     This  new  occupation,  however,    Viy'^-^U 


licence  to  p 

did  not  make  him   entirely  lofe  fight  of  thofc  fUidles 
which  had  iirft  engaged  his  attention.  They  infenfibly 
began  to  occupy  a  greater  portion  of  his  time,  which 
was  now  more  equally  divided  between  theology  and 
the    fciences.      The    latter,   however,  prevailed  ;  and 
thenceforth  he  entered  into  the  iVidy  of  phyiics  with 
an  ardour  which  was  only  incrcafed   by  that  kind  of 
privation   to  which  he   had   been   long  fuSjeif;.      He 
was    received  into    the    fociety^  of   arts,    eflahlithed 
at  Paris  under  the   patronage  of  the   late   count  do 
Clermont.      In  1730,   the  Abbe   Nollet  was   engaged 
in  a  work  conjcmftly  with  Reamur  and  du  Fay  of  the 
academy  of  fciences.      In  1734,  he   went  to  Londoa 
in  company  with   M.  M.  du   Fay,  du  Hamel,  and  da 
JufTieu.      His  merit  procured  hira  a  place  in  the  royal 
fociety  without  any  folicitation.      Two  years  after,  he 
went  to  Holland,   where   he    formed  an  intimate  con- 
nedion   with   Defaguliers,    Gravefande,  and    Mufch- 
enbroeck.      On   his   return  to   Paris,  he   refumcd  the 
courfe  of  experimental  phyiics  which  he  hid  bco-un  It 
1735,   and    which   he   continued   till    1760.       Thefe 
courfes  of  phyfics  firil  fuggtfted  the  idea  of  particular 
courfes  in  other  branches  of  fcience,  fuch  as  in  che- 
reiftry,   anatomy^  natural  hilloiy,   &c.      In  1738,  the 
count  de  Maurepas   prevailed   on   the  cardinal  Fleury 
to  ellablifli  a   public   clafs   for   experimtnt.il   phyfics; 
and  the  Abbe  Nollet   was  appointed   the   firil  prolef- 
for.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1739,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the   royal   academy  of  fciences  ; 
and  in  the  month  of  April  following,  the  king  of  aar- 
diriia  intending  to   eftablllh   a    profcfforlhip  of  phviic.s 
at  Turiuj  invited  the  Abbe  Nollet  into  hij  dominions. 
From  thence   he   travelled   into  Italy.       In  1744,  he 
was  honoured  with   an   invitation  to  Verfiillcs,  to  in- 
fliuft  the   da'.iphin   in    experimental  philofophy  ;  the 
king  and  royal  family  were  often   prefent  at  his  lec- 
tures.    The  qualities  as  well  of  his  underihnding  as 
of  his  heart  gained  him  the  eftcem  and  confidence  of 
his  pupil.     Going  one  day  in  flate  to  Paris,  he  cauftd 
intimation   to  be   made  that   he  was   to   dine  at  the 
Thuilleries.    M.  Nollet  having  gone  thither   to    pay 
his  court,  the  dauphin  no  fooner  perceived  him,  than 
he  had  the   goodnefs   to  lay,   "  Binet  has  the  advan- 
tage of  me,   he   h.^s  been    at   your   houfe."     Till  the 
period  of  his  death,  this  prince  fhowed  marks  of  the 
•flrongell  attachment  and  favour  for  this  ingenious  phi- 
lofopher.      He  would    have    wiflied   that  he  had  been 
a  little  more  attentive  to  the  improvement  of  his  for- 
tune.     He  prevailed  upon   him   to  go  and  pay  court 
to  a  man  in  power,  whole  patron.ige  might  have  been 
of  feivice   to    him.     The   Abbe    Nollet   accordingly 
waited  upon  the  placeman,  and   made   him  a  prefenc 
of  his  works.     "   I   never  read  any   works   of  that 
kind,''  faid  the  patron   coldly,  and  calling  a  look  at 
the  volumes  before  him.     "  Sir  (replied  the  Abbej, 
will  you  allow  them  to  remain  in  your  anti-chamber  ? 
There   perhaps  there  may  he  found  men   of  <_;enius 
who  will  read  them  with  pleafure."      In  the  mouth  of 
April  I  749,  he  made  a  grand  tour  into  Italy,  being 
fent  thither  for  the  purpofe   of  making  obfervations. 
At  Turin,  Venice,  and  Bologna,  the   Abbe   Nollet 
appeared  as  a  deputy  from  the  philofophers  of  the 
relt  of  Europe.     During  his  fhort  flay  iir  Italy,  the 
woaderj  of  eleftricity  were  not  the  only  objeft  of  his 
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Vefearclics ;  every  part  of  phyfics,  t^e  arts,  agricul- 
ture, &c.  came  equally  under  his  notice.  Upon  his 
return  through  Turin,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  always 
truly  fenfible  of  his  merit,  offered  him  the  order  of 
Saint  Maurice,  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  ac- 
cept wltho\it  his  fovereign'i  penniffion.  In  1753  the 
king  inllituted  a  clafs  of  experimental  philofophy  in 
the  royal  college  of  Navarre,  and  appointed  the  Ab^Ji^ 
NoUet  profeffor.  In  1757,  he  received  from  the 
king  a  brevet  appointing  him  preceptor  in  phyfics 
6nd  natural  hiHory  to  the  Enfans  de  France.  In  the 
month  of  Auguft,  the  fame  year,  he  was  appointed 
profeffor  of  experimental  philofophy  in  the  fchool  of 
Artillery,  at  that  time  ellablilhed  at  la  Fere.  In 
the  month  of  November  following,  he  was  admitted 
as  a  penfionary  of  the  royal  academy-  of  fciences. 
M.  de  Cremillo,  direftor-gentral  of  artillery  and  forti- 
fication, having  founded  a  clafs  of  experimental  phi- 
lofophy at  Mezieres  in  1761,  the  Abbe  Nollet  was 
appointed  profeffor.  This  celebrated  and  laborious 
philofopher,  who  has  rendered  the  moft  important 
fervices  to  phyfics  by  the  difcoveries  with  which  he 
has  enriched  every  branch  of  this  fcicnce,  but  par- 
ticularly eleftricity,  died  at  Paris  on  the  25th  of 
April  JTJo,  aged  70;  much  regretted  by  the  lite- 
rary world,  and  by  his  friendf,  of  whom  his  gentle 
charafter  and  beneficent  heart  had  procured  him  a 
great  number.  He  often  retired  from  the  gay  and 
fplendid  focieties  of  Paris,  to  give  affiftance  to  his 
relations,  who  were  by  no  means  in  affluent  circum- 
ilances.  His  works  are,  i.  Several  papers  inferted 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences  ;  among 
which  one  on  the  Hearing  of  Fifties  is  particularly 
valuable.  2.  Legons  de  Phyfique  Exper'imentalc,  6  vols 
12mo;  a  book  well  compofcd,  and  uniting  pleafure 
villi  inftruftion.  3.  Recucil  de  Lettres  fur  t'EUSri 
cite,  3  vols.  i2mo.  1753.  4.  EJpii  fur  I'Ek^rkile 
des  corps,  I  vol.  12 mo.  5.  Recherches  fur  les  caufes 
farticulieres  des  Phenaitunef  Ekdriques,  one  vol.  I2nio. 
6. L' Andes  e-xperiences,  3  vols.  l2mo.  with  figures,  1770. 

NOMADES,  a  name  given,  in  antiquity,  to 
feveral  nations  whofe  whole  occupation  was  to 
feed  and  tend  their  flocks ;  and  who  had  no  fixed 
place  of  abode,  but  were  conftantly  fliifting,  accord- 
^ing  to  the  conveniences  of  pafturage. — The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  ^  t^!--,  pafco,  "  I  feed." 

The  moft  celebrated  among  the  Nomades  were 
thefe  of  Africa,  who  inhabited  between  Africa,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  to  the  call,  and  Mauritania  to  the 
weft.  They  are  alfo  called  Numidir,  or  Numidians. — 
Salluft:  fiiys,  they  were  a  colony  of  Perfians  brought 
into  Africa  with  Hercules. 

The  Nomades  of  A  fia  inhabited  the  coafts  of  the 
Cafpian  Sea. — The  Nomades  of  Scythia  were  the  in- 
habitants of  Little  Tattary  ;  who  ftill  retain  the  an- 
cient manner  of  living. 

NOMARCHA,  in  antiquity,  the  governor  or  com- 
mander of  a  nome,  or  nomos. —  Egypt  was  anciently 
divided  into  fcveral  regions  or  q\iarters,  called  uomei, 
from  the  Greek  v)/<®-,  taken  in  the  fenfe  of  a  divifion; 
and  the  officer  who  had  the  adminiftration  of  each 
nome  or  nomos,  from  the  king,  was  called  monarcha, 
from  vo|U(^  and  «,»;!_''  "  command." 

NOMBRE-DE-Dios,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
-province  of  Darien,  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  Porto- 
•Btlb.     It  was  formerly  a  famous  place;  but  it  is  -now 


abandoned,  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  fituation.     W.    Nomljrn 
Long.  78.  35.  N.  Lat.  9.  43.  I! 

NOMBRIL  point,  in  heraldry,  io  the  next  below         \^„\t 
the  fcfs-point,  or  the  Very  centre  of  the  efcutcheon. 

Suppofing  the  efcutcheon  divided  into  two  ei^ual 
parts  below  the  fefs,  the  firft  of  thefe  divifions  is  the 
nombril,  and  the  lower  the  bafe. 

NOME,  or  Name,  in  algebra,  denotes  any  quan- 
tity with  a  fign  prefixed  or  added  to  it,  whereby  it  is 
connefted  with  fome  other  quantity,  upon  which  the 
whole  becomes  a  binomial,  trinomial,  or  the  like.  See 
Algebra. 

NOMENCLATOR,  I'n  Roman  antiquity,  was 
ufiially  a  (lave  who  attended  upon  perfons  that  ftood 
candidates  for  offices,  and  prompted  or  fuggefted  to 
them  the  names  of  all  the  citizens  they  met,  that  they 
might  court  them  and  call  them  by  their  names,  which 
among-  that  people  was  the  higheft.  piece  of  civility. 

NoMENCLATORS,  amoug  the  botanical  authors, 
are  thofe  who  have  employed  their  labours  about 
fettling  and  adjufting  the  right  names,  fynonyms,  and 
etymologies  of  names,  in  regard  to  the  whole  vege- 
table world. 

NOMENCLATURE,  nomekclatura,  a  cata- 
logue of  feveral  of  the  more  ufual  words  in  any  lan- 
guage, with  their  fi^nifications,  compiled  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  ufe  of  fuch  words  to  thofe  who  aie  to 
learn  the  tongue  :  fuch  are  our  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
&c.  Nomenclatuits. 

The  chemical  nomenclature  has  within  thefe  few 
years  undergone  a  total  change  :  we  have  given  a 
table  exhibiting  thefe  new  names  facing  page  5 98  of 
Volume  IV.  At  that  time  we  were  not  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  the  new  theory,  nor  was  it  pof- 
fible  to  forefee  that  it  would  fo  foon  obtain  the  appro- 
bation of  the  literary  world.  True  philofophy  requires, 
however,  that  we  ftiould  readily  change  our  opinions 
when  we  fee  fufficient  grounds,  for  to  err  is  human  In 
confequence  of  Lavoifier'sfydem  being  nowfouniverfally 
adopted,  it  becomes  neceffary  for  us  to  explain  his  prin- 
ciples at  more  length  than  was  thought  proper  before. 
This  we  think  our  duty,  and  it  therefore  Ihall  be  our 
endeavour,  in  fome  part  of  the  work,  to  introduce  a  luf- 
ficient  analyfis  of  this  celebrated  and  now  almoft  uni- 
verfally  adopted  fyllem. 

NOMENEY,  a  town  in  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Lorrain,  fituated  on  the  river  Seille,  15  miles  north 
of  Nancy. 

NOMINALS,  or  Nominalists,  a  feft  of  fchool- 
philofophers,  the  difciples  and  followers  of  Occam,  or 
Ocham,  an  Englifh  cordelier,  in  the  14th  century. 
They  were  great  dealers  in  words,  whence  they  were 
vulgarly  denominated  Word-fellers  ;  but  had  the  deno- 
mination of  Notninaljjls,  becaufe.  In  oppofition  to  the 
Renlfls,  they  maintained,  th't  words,  and  not  things, 
were  the  objeft  of  dialcttics. 

This  feft  had  its  firll  rife  towards  the  end  of  the 
I  ith  century,  and  pretended  to  follow  Porphyry  and 
Arilfotle  ;  but  it  was  not  till  Ocham's  time  that  they 
bore  the  name.  The  chief  of  this  feci,  in  the  nth 
century,  was  a  pcrfon  called  John,  who,  on  account 
of  his  logical  fubtilty,  was  called  the /o/>A//?  ;  and  his 
principal  difciples  were  Robert  of  Paris,  Rofcelin  of 
Compiegne,  and  Arnoul  of  Laon.  At  the  beginning, 
the  nominals  had  the  upper  hand  :  but  the  realills, 
though  greatly  divided  among  themfelves,  were  fup- 
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Nominal^  ported  by  men  of  great  abilities  ;  fuch  as  Albertus 
Magnus,  T.  Aquinas,  and  Duns   Scotus.      The   no- 
minal left  became  hereby  into  difreputc  ;  till  WilliEm 
Occam,  in  the    14th  century,   again   revived  it,  and 
filled  France  and  Germany  with  the  flame  of  difputa- 
tion.     Having  joined   the    party   of  the   Francifcan 
monks,  who   ftrenuoufly   oppofed  John    XXII.  that 
pope  himfelf,  and  hl$  fuccedors  after  him,  left  no  means, 
untried  to  extirpate  the  philofophy  of  the  nominalilts, 
which  was  deemed  highly  prejudicial  to  the  incerefts 
of  the  church  :  and  hence  it   was,  that,  In  the  year 
1339,  the  univerfity  of  Pari.";,  by  a.  public  edi<S,  fo- 
lemnly  condemned  and  prohibited  the  philofophy  of 
Occam,  which    was   that  of  the   nominaliits.       The 
confequence  was,  that  the  nominalifts  flouri/hed  more 
than  ever.     In  the  15th  century,  the  controverfy  was 
continued  with  more  vigour  and  animofity  than  before; 
and  the  difputants  were  not  content  with  ufing  merely 
the  force  of  eloquence,  but    h;'.d   frequently  recourfe 
to  more  hoftlle  and  dangerous   weapons  :  and  battles 
were    the    confequence  of   a   philofophical    queftion, 
which  neither  (ide  underftood.     In  moft  places,  how- 
ever,  the   realifts    maintained    a    manifeft    fuperiority 
over  the  nominalifts.     While  the  famous  Gerfon,  and 
the  moft  eminent  of  his  difciples  were  living,  the  no- 
minalifls  were  in   high  efteem   and  credit  in  the  uni- 
verfity of  Paris.     But   upon  the   death   of  thcfe  pa- 
trons, the  face  of  things  was  much  changed  to  their 
dlfadvantage.     In    the   year  1473,  Louis  XI.  by  the 
inftigation  of  his  confeffor,  the  Liftiop  of  Avranches, 
iffued  out  a  fevere  edift   againft  the  doftrines  of  the 
nominalifts,  and  ordered  all  their  writings  to  be  feizcd 
and  fecured,  that   they   might    not   be   read    by   the 
people  :  but  the   fame   monarch  mitigated  this  edift 
the  year  following,  and  permitted  fome  of  the  books 
of  that  feft   to   be   delivered   from  their  confinement. 
In  the  year  1481,  he  not  only  granted  a  full  liberty 
to  the    nominalifts   and   their  writings,  but  alfo   re- 
ftoieJ  that  philofophical  feft  to  its  former  authority 
and  luftre  in  the  univerfity. 

The  nominalifts  were  the  founders  of  the  univerfity 
of  Leipfic  :  and  there  are  many  yet  abroad  who  pique 
themfclves  on  beiv.g  nominals. 

The  nominals,  with  the  Stoics,  admit  the  formal 
conceptions  or  ideas  of  things,  as  the  fubjeft  and 
foundation  of  univerfality :  but  to  this  they  add  names, 
which  rcprefent  and  fignify,  after  the  fame  univocal 
rr.anner,  and  witliout  any  dillinftion,  a  great  variety 
of  fingle  things  alike  in  genus  and  fpecies. 

Whence  it  is  that  they  are  called  noimnals  ;  as  pre- 
tending, that  to  become  learneci,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  juft  ideas  of  things,  but  it  is  likewifc  required 
to  know  the  proper  names  of  the  genera  and  fpecies 
of  things,  and  to  be  able  to  exprefs  them  clearly  and 
precifcly,  without  confuCon  or  ambiguity. 

NOMINATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  firft  case  of 
NOUNS  which  are  declinable. 

The  fimple  pofition,  or  laying  down  of  a  noun,  or 
name,  is  called  the  nominati-vs  cafe  ;  yet  it  is  not  fo 
properly  a  cafe,  as  the  matter  or  ground  whence  the 
other  cafes  are  to  be  formed,  by  the  feveral  changes 
aiid  infleftions  given  to  this  firft  termination.  Its  chief 
iife  is  to  be  placed  in  difcourfe  before  all  verbs,  as  the 
£uV'ieft  of  the  propofilion  or  affirmation 
NONA, 9  city  ot  Dalraatia,  remarkable  at  prefent only 
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for  its  ruins,  which  might  furni/h  abundant  materials 
to  gratify  the  curiofuy  of  antiquaries  ;  but  Indeed  they 
are  fo  buried  by  repeated  devallations,  to  which  that 
unhappy  city  has  been  expofed,  that  rarely  any  veliige 
of  them  appears  above  ground.  "  I  went  thither  (fays 
FOrtis  in  his  Travels),  In  hopes  of  finding  fomething 
worthy  of  notice,  but  was  difappolnted.  Nothing  is 
to  be  leen  that  indicates  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
times;  neither  are  there  any  remains  of  barbarous 
magnificence,  to  put  one  in  mind  of  the  ages  in 
which  the  kings  of  the  Croat  Slav!  had  their  refi- 
dence  there.  It  lies  on  a  fmall  Ifland,  furrounded  by 
a  harbour,  which  in  former  times  was  capable  of  re- 
ceiving large  ihips ;  but  is  now  become  a  fetid  pool 
by  meaus  of  a  little  muddy  river  that  falls  into  it,  after 
a  courfe  of  about  fix  miles  through  the  rich  aban- 
doned fields  of  that  dlftrift.  The  ancient  inhabi- 
tants turned  this  water  into  another  channel,  and 
made  It  run  through  the  valley  of  Drafnich  into  the 
fea  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  bank  ralfed  by  them  for 
that  purpofe  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  Notwithftandlrg,. 
however,  the  depopulation  of  this  diltrlct,  and  the 
dreary  fituation  ef  Nona  in  particular,  the  new  inha- 
bitants have  not  loft;  courage  ;  and  animated  by  the 
privileges  granted  to  them  by  this  moft  ferene  repu- 
blic, are  endeavouring  to  bring  the  population  and 
agriculture  once  more  Into  a  flourllhing  Hate.  Pro- 
per drains  for  the  water  would  not  only  tender  that 
rich  territory  habitable,  but  moreover  very  fertile  ;  and 
the  bracklfti  marfli  that  furrounds  the  walls  of  Nona 
is  well  calculated  to  fupply  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fifli,  efpeclally  eels.  Tie  government  generoufly  grant- 
ed the  invefk'ture  to  private  pcrfons,  who  already  draw 
no  iiiconfiderable  advantage  from  the  filhing ;  and  did 
they  but  adopt  better  methods,  they  might  every  year 
fait  many  thoufands  of  eels,  which  would  greatly  an- 
fwer  our  internal  commerce,  and  fave  at  leaft  a  part 
of  the  money  that  goes  out  of  the  country  for  foreiga 
fait  fifli.  To  the  left  of  the  city  of  Nona,  the  walla  . 
of  fome  ancient  ruinous  buildings  appear;  which  pro- 
bably in  ancient  times  were  fituated  on  the  main  land, 
though  now  furrounded  by  water.  The  fea  forms  a. 
narrow  channel  in  this  place,  which  is  eafily  fordabic, 
and,  at  low  water,  the  fmallefl;  boat  can  fcarcely  pafs." 

NONAGE,  in  law,  generally  fignifies  all  the  time 
a  perfon  continues  under  the  age  of  2  1  ;.  but,  in  a 
fpecial  fenfe,  it  Is  all  the  time  that  a  perfon  is  under 
the  age  of  14. 

NON-C.1PE,  a  promontory  on  the  weft  coafl  ef 
Africa,  oppoQte  to  the  Canai7  lilands.  W.  Long, 
12.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  28. 

NONCONFORMISTS,  thofe  who  refufe  to  join 
the  eftabliihed  worlhip. 

Nonconformifts,  In  England,  are  of  two  forts.  Firft, 
fuch  as  abfent  lliemfelves  from  divineworfhip  intheefta- 
bllfhed  church  through  total  Irreliglon,  and  attend  the 
fervice  of  no  other  petfuafion.  Thcfe,  by  the  ftat.  i  Eliz. 
c.  2.  23  Eli/.,  c.  I.  and  3  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  forfeit  one 
Ihilling  to  the  poor  every  Lord's-day  they  {o  abfent 
them.fclves,  and  2cl.  to  the  king  if  they  continue 
fuch  default  for  a  month  together.  And  if  they  keep 
any  Inmate  thus  Irreli^ioufly  difpofed  in  their  Loufes, 
they  forfeit  lol.  per  month. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  nonconformifts  are  thofe  who. 
offend  through  a  miltakea  or  perviife  zesl.     Suc*i, 
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were  eftsemed,  by  the  Englilli  laws  enafte:!  fince  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  to  be  Papifts  and  Proteftaiit 
clifFenters:  bot!i  ef  wliich  were  fuppofed  to  be  equally 
fchlfmatics,  in  not  communicating  with  the  national 
church  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  Papifts  divided 
from  it  upon  material,  though  erroneous,  rtafons  j  but 
many  of  the  diflenters  upon  matters  of  indifference, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  no  reafon  at  all.  "  Yet  cer- 
tainly (fays  Sir  .William  Blackftone)  our  anceflors 
were  mifl:aken  In  their  plans  of  compul/ion  and  intole- 
rance. The  fin  of  fchifm,  as  fuch;  is  by  no  means 
the  objeiS  of  temporal  coercion  and  pimilhrtient.  If, 
through  we.-^knefs  of  intelleft,  through  mifdirefted 
piety,  through  perverfencfs  and  acerbity  of  temper,  or 
(which  is  often  the  cafe)  through  a  profpeft  of  fecular 
advantage  in  herding  with  a  party,  men  quarrel  %vith 
the  ecciefiaflical  eflablifliment.  the  civil  magidrate  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  uiilefs  their  tenets  and  praftice 
are  fuch  as  threaten  ruin  or  diftur'oance  to  the  ftate. 
He  is  bound  indeed  to  pioteft  the  eftabliflied  church  : 
and  If  this  can  be  better  effefted  by  admitting  none 
but  its  genuine  members  to  offices  of  trull  and  emolu- 
ment, he  is  certainly  at  liberty  fo  to  do  ;  the  dlfpofal 
of  offices  being  matter  of  favour  and  difcretion.  But 
this  point  being  once  fecured,  all  perfecution  for  di- 
verfity  of  opinions,  however  ridiculous  or  abfurd  they 
•may  be,  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  found  policy 
and  civil  freedom.  The  names  and  fubordination  of 
the  clergy,  the  pofture  of  devotion,  the  materials  and 
colour  of  the  mlniffer'a  garment,  the  joining  in  a  known 
or  unknown  form  of  prayer,  and  other  matters  of  the 
fame  kind,  mud  be  left  to  the  kption  of  every  man's 
private  judgment. 

"  With  regard  therefore  to  Protcjlant  ilifflnters, 
although  the  experience  of  their  turbulent  difpofition 
in  former  times  occafioned  feveral  difabilities  and  re- 
ftrlftions  (which  I  fliall  not  undertake  tojuftify)  to  be 
laid  upon  them  by  abundance  offtatutes;  yet  at  length 
the  legiflature,  with  a  true  fpirit  of  maiTnanimity,  ex- 
tended that  Indulgence  to  thefe  frftaries,  which  they 
themfelves,  when  in  power,  had  held  to  be  countc- 
nancinir  fchifm,  and  denied  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  penalties  are  conditionally  fufpended  by 
the  rtatute  l  W.  &  M.  ft.  1.  c.  18.  "  for  exempting 
their  Majtfties  Proteftant  fuhjefts,  diffentlng  from  the 
church  of  England,  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws," 
commonly  called  the  toleration  ad;  which  declares,  that 
neither  the  laws  above-mentioned,  nor  the  ftatutes 
1  Eliz.  c.  2.  §  14.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  &  5.  nor  any  other 
penal  laws  made  againll  Popifli  recufants  (except  the 
tell-a£ls)  fhall  extend  to  any  dllTenters,  other  than  Pa- 
pifts and  fuch  as  deny  the  Trinity:  provided,  i.  That 
they  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupreniacy,  (or 
make  a  fimilar  affirmation,  being  Quakers),  and  fub- 
fcribe  the  declaration  againft  Popery.  2.  That  they 
repair  to  fome  congiegatloii  certified  to  and  reglfter- 
eu  in  the  court  of  the  bifhop  or  archdeacon,  or  at 
the  county-feffions.  3.  That  the  doors  of  fuch  meet- 
ing-houfe  fliall  be  unlocked,  unbarred,  and  unbolted; 
in  default  of  which,  the  perfons  meeting  there  are  ftiil 
liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  the  former  afts.  DifTent- 
itig  teachers,  in  order  to  be  exempted  from  the  penal- 
ties of  the  ftatutes  >3  &  14  Car.  TI.  c.  4.  17  Car.  II. 
c.  2.  and  22  Car.  II.  c.  1.  are  alfo  to  fubfcribe  the 
arficles  of  religion  mentioned  in  the  ftatute  13  Eliz. 
N"  243- 


c.  12.  (viz.  thofe  which  only  concern  t'-e  confeflion 
of  the  true  Chriftian  faith,  and  the  doftrine  of  the  fa- 
craments),  with  an  exprefs  exception  of  thofe  rehting 
to  the  government  and  powers  of  the  church,  and  to 
infant-baptifm.  And  by  ftatute  10  Ann.  c.  2.  this 
toleration  is  ratified  and  confirmed  ;  an  I  it  Is  declared, 
that  the  faid  aft  fliall  at  all  times  be  Inviolably  obfer- 
■ved  for  the  exempting  fuch  Protcflant  dlffenters  as  are 
thereby  intended  from  the  pains  and  penalties  there- 
in  mentioned.  Thus,  though  the  offence  of  noncon- 
formity is  by  no  means  univerfally  abrogated,  it  is 
fufpended,  and  ceafes  to  exift  with  regard  to  thefc 
Protellant  dlffenters,  during  their  compliance  wit!i 
the  conditions  Impofed  by  the  aft  of  toleration  :  and^ 
under  thefe  conditions,  all  perfons,  wtio  will  approve 
themfelves  no  Papifts  or  oppugners  of  tlie  Trinity,  are 
left  at  full  liberty  to  aft  as  their  confciences  fhall  di- 
reft  them  in  the  matter  of  rellirlous  worftiip.  And 
it  any  perfon  fliall  wilfully,  malicioufly,  or  contemp- 
tuoiifly  difturS  any  congregation,  afTembled  In  any 
church  or  permitted  meeting-houfe,  or  (li  ill  mifufe  any 
preacher  or  teacher  there,  he  fliall  (by  virtue  of  the 
fame  ftatute)  be-bound  overto  the  fefiions  of  the  peace, 
and  forfeit  20 1.  But  by  flatute  1;  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  no 
mayor  or  principal  magiftrate  muft  appear  at  any  dif- 
fentlng meeting  with  the  enfigns  of  his  office,  on  paia 
of  difabilitv  to  hold  that  or  any  other  office:  the  le- 
giflature judging  It  a  matter  of  propriety,  that  a  mode 
of  worlhip,  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  th  •  national,  when 
allowed  to  be  exercifed  in  peace,  fhould  be  exercifed 
alfo  with  decency,  gratitude,  and  humility.  Neither 
dnth  the  aft  of  toleration  extend  to  enervate  thofe 
claufes  of  the  ffatutes  13  5c  14  Car.  II.  c.  4.  &  17 
Car.  11.  c.  2.  which  prohibit  (upon  pain  of  fine  and 
imprlfonment)  all  perfons  from  teachin<r  fchool,  unlefs 
they  be  licenfed  by  the  ordinary,  and  fuSfcrlbe  a  de- 
claration of  conformity  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church, 
and  reverently  frequent  divine  fervice  ejlabli/lied  by  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom. 

"  As  to  Papyis,  what  has  been  faid  of  the  Proteftant 
dlffenters  would  hold  equally  ftrong  for  a  general  tole- 
ration of  them  ;  provided  their  feparation  was  found- 
ed only  upon  dlffeience  of  opinion  In  religion,  and 
their  principles  did  not  alfo  extend  to  a  fuhverfion  of 
the  civil  government.  If  once  they  could  be  brought 
to  renounce  the  fupremacy  of  the  Pope,  they  might 
quietly  enjoy  their  iccn  facraments  ;  their  purgatoiy, 
and  auricular  confcfiion  ;  their  worfhip  of  relics  and 
images;  nay,  even  their  tranfubftantiation.  But  while 
they  acknowledge  a  foreign  power,  fuperior  to  the  fo. 
vcreignty  of  the  kingdom,  they  cannot  complain  if  the 
laws  of  that  kingdom  will  not  cieat  them  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  good  fubjcfts. 

"  The  foUewing  are  the  laws  that  have  been  enafted 
againft  the  Papifts ;  who  may  be  divided  into  three 
claffes,  perfons  profeffing  Popery,  Popifh  recufants 
convift,  and  Popifh  priefts.  I.  Perfons  profeffing  the 
Poplfti  religion,  befides  the  former  penalties  for  not 
frequenting  their  parifhchurch,  are  dlfablcd  from 
taking  any  lands  either  by  defcent  or  purchafe,  after 
I  8  years  of  age,  until  they  renounce  their  errors  ;  they 
muft  at  the  age  of  21  vegifter  their  eftates  before 
acquired,  and  all  future  conveyances  and  wills  relating 
to  them  ;  they  are  incapable  of  prefenting  to  any  ad- 
vowfon,  or  granting  to  any  other  perfon  any  avoid- 
ance 
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•  ance  of  the  fame;  they  mny   not  keep  or  teach    any 
■   fchool,  under  pain  of  pcrpeUial  iniprifonment  ;  and,  if 
they  willingly   fay  or  hear  mafs,   they  forfeit  the  one 
200,  the  other  1 00  merks,  and  eac'i  (hall  fuffer  a  year's 
imprifonmcnt.      Thus  much  for  perfons  wlio,  from  the 
rniofortune  of   family-prejudices,    or  otherwife,    have 
conceived   an    unhappy    attachment    to    the    Romidi 
church  from  their  infancy,    and  publicly   profefs   its 
errors.      But  if  any  evil  induftry  is  ufed  to  rivet  thefe 
errors  upon  them ;   if  any  perfon  fends  another  abroad 
to  be  educated  in  the  Popifh  religion,  or  to  refide  in  any 
rclicious  houfc  aorcad  for  th^it  purpofe,  or  contributes 
to  their  maintenance  when  there  ;  both  the  fender,  die 
fent,  and  the  contributor,  are  difabled  to  fue  in  law  or 
equity,  to  be  executor  or  adminiftrator  to  any  perfon, 
to  take   any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  and  to  bear  any 
office  in  the   realm  ;  and   fliall  forfeit  all   their  goods 
and  chattels,  and  likewife  all  their  real  ellate  for  life. 
And  where   thtfe   errors  are  alfo   aggravated  ly  apo- 
ftacy  or  perverfion  ;  where  a  perfon   is  reconciled   to 
the  fee  of  Rome,  or  procures  others  to  be  reconciled, 
the   oflence  amounts  to   high  tieafon.      2.   Poplfli  re- 
cufants,   convided  in  a  court  of  law  of  not  attending 
the  fervice  of  the  church   of  England,  are  fubjeft  to 
the    following  difabilities,    penalties,   and    forfeitures, 
over  and  above  thofe  before-mentioned.   They  are  con- 
fidercd  as  perfon-!  excommunicated  ;   they  can  hold  no 
office  or  employment  ;  they   mufl    not   keep  arms   in 
their  lioufes,  but  the  fame  may  be  feized  Ly  thejuf- 
tices  of  the  peace  ;  they  may  not  come  within  10  miles 
of  London,  on  pain  ot  iccl  ;   they  can  bring  no  ac- 
tion at  law  or  fuit  in  equity  ;  thty  are  not  permitted 
to  travfl  above   live   miles   from  home,   unlefs  bv   li- 
cence, upon  pain  of  forfeiting   all  their  goods  ;  and 
they  may  not  come  to  court,  under  pain  of  lool.     No 
marriage  or  burial  of  fu;h  recufant,  or  baptifm  of  his 
child,  fhall  be  had  otherwife  than  by  the  minifter.i  of 
the  churcli   of  England,  under  other  fevere  penalties. 
A  married   woman,   when   recufant,   (liall  forfeit   two 
thirds  of  her  dower  or  jointure,  may  not  be  executrix 
or  adminillratrix  to  her  hulband,    nor  have  any  part  of 
his  goods  ;   and  dluring  the  coverture   may  bt  kept  in 
prifon,  unlefs  her  hufband  redeems  her,  at  the  rate  of 
lol.  a-month,  or  the  third  part  of  all  his  lands.      And 
laftiy,  as  a  feme-couvert  recufant  may  be  imprifoned,  fo 
all  others  muft,  within  three  months  after  conviction, 
either  fubmit  and  renounce  their  errors,  or,  if  requi- 
red fo  to  do  by  four  juftices,  mull  abjure  and  renounce 
the  realm  :   and   if  thty  do  not  depart,    cr  if  they  re- 
turn without  the  king's  licence,  they  (hall  be  guilty  of 
(clony,  and  fu{rer   death  as  felons  without  benefit  of 
clergy.      There  is  alfo  an  inferior  fpecies  of  recufancy, 
(reiufing  to  make  the  declaration   againft  Popery  en- 
joined by  llatute   30  Car.  IT.  It.  2.   when   tendtre'd  by 
the  proper   magilirate) ;    which,    if  the  party  refides 
within  ten   miles  of  London,  makes  him  an  abfolute 
recufant  convia  ;  or,  if  at  a  greater  diftance,  fufpends 
him  from  having  any  feat  in  parliament,  keeping  arms 
in  his  houfe.or  any  hotfe  above  the  value  of  5 1.   3.P0- 
piih  prielto  are  in  a  flill  more  dangerous  condition.     By 
ftatute  II  &  12  W.  IlL  c.  4.  Popifh  priefts,  or   bi- 
fliops,  celebrating  mafs  or  exercifing  any  part  of  their 
funSions  in   England,  except  in  the  houics  of  ambaf- 
fadors,  ere  liable  to  perpetual  imprifoiiment.     And  by 
tlie  ftatute   27   EIiV.   c.  2.  any  PopIUi  pried,  born  in 
Vol.  Xia.  Part  L 
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the   dominions  of  the  crown   of  England,  who   fhall    Ncmcon- 
come  over  hither  from  beyond  fea  (unlefs  driven  by,  '"''""'''•, 
ftrefs  of  weather  and  tarrying  only  a  reafonable  time),         * 
or  (hall  be  in  England  three  days  without  conforming 
and   taking  th.e  oaths,  is  guilty  of  high  treafon  :   and 
all  perfons  harbouring  him  are  guilty  of  felony  without 
the  benefit  of  clergy. 

This  is  a  (liort  fummary  of  the  laws  againft  the  Pa- 
pifts;  of  which  the   prcfidcnt   Montefquieu  obfcrves, 
that  they  are  fo  rigorous,  though   not   profefledly  of 
the   fanguinary    kind,   that  they  do  all  the  hurt  that 
can  pofllL'y  be  done  in  cold  blood.     But  in  anfwer  to 
this,  it  may  be  obferved    (v/hat  foreigners  who  only- 
judge  from  our  ftatule-book  are  not  fully  apprized ofj, 
that  thefe  laws  are  fcldom  exerted  to  their  utmoft  ri- 
gour:  and  indeed,  if  they  were,  it  would  be  very  di-- 
ficult  to  excufe  them.     For  they  are   rather  to  be  ac- 
counted for  from  their  hiftory,  and   the  urgency   of 
the  times  which  produced  them,  than  to  be  approveel 
(upon  a  cool  review)  as  a  ilandirig  fyftem  of  law.   The 
relflefs  machir.atioiis  of  the  Jefuits  during  the  icgn  of 
Elizabeth,  the   turbulence  and   uneafinels  of  the  Pa- 
piils  under  the  new   religious  eftiblliltmeiit,  and  the 
boldne!s  ot  their  hopes  and  widies  !^or  the  fucceflion  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  obliged  the   parliament  to  coun-- 
teradt  fo   dangerous  a  fpirit  by   laws   of  a  great,   and 
then  perhaps  neceffary,  feverity.     The  powder-treafon. 
In  the  fucceeding  reign,   ftruck  a  panic  into  James  I. 
which    operated  in  different   ways:  it  occafioned  the  • 
erasing  of  new  laws   againft   the  Papifts  ;  but  deter- 
red him  from   putting  them  in  execution.      The  in-  ^ 
trigues  of  queen   Henrietta  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
the  profpeft  of  a  Poplili   fuccefibr  in  that  of  Cbar.  IE 
the  aftaflination-plot  in  the  reign  of  king  ^Vi^iam,  and 
the  avowed  claim  of  a  Popilli  pretender  to  the  croviii 
in  fubfcquent  reigns,   will  account  for  ilie  extenlion  of 
thefe  penalties  at  thofe  kvernl  periods  of  our  hiftory." 
But  now  tliat  all  juft  fears  ot  a  pretender  may  be  laid 
to  have  vanifticd,  and   the  power  and  iniluence  of  the 
pope  has   become  feeble,    ridiculous',  and  defpieabie, 
not  only  in   Britain,  but   in  almoft  every  kingdom  of 
Europe  ;   and  as  in  faft  the  Britifti  Catholics  folemr.iy 
diftlaim  the  dangerous  principles  afcribed  to  them  f  ;  +  Sec  thck 
the  Britifti  legiflature,  giving  way  to  that  liberality  of  Iny^I  .'VH- 
fentimcnt  becoming  Protcftants,  have  lately  repealed^''''*  *"''''- 
the  moll  rigorous  of  the  above   edidis,   viz.  The  pu-vj  ""'* 
nillimcnt  of  Popifti  priefts   or  Jefuits  who  (hould  be  ,  ;;8,"'as  in. 
found  to  teach  or  officiate  in  the  fervicea  of  that  church;  ffrtcvl  in  the 
which  acts  were  felony  in  foreigners,  and  Iiish  treafon  M^ijazi' ei 
in  the   natives  of  this  kingdom  : — The  forfeitures  off,""  '^5^""'^'' 
Popiifti  heirs,  who  had  received  their  education  abroadj^^^^t  -iczr. 
and  whofe  eftates  went  to  the  next  Proteftant  heir- — 
The  power  given  to  the  fon,  or  other  relation,  being 
a  Proteftant,  to  take  poftefiion  of  tlie  father's  or  other 
relation's  ellate,  during  the  life  of  the  real  proprietor: 
— And  the  dcbanlug   Papifts  from  the   power  of  ac- 
quiring  any  legal  property  by   purchafe. — In  propo- 
llng  the  repeal  of  thefe  penalties,  it  was  obferved,Thai;, 
htfiJes  that  fome  of  them  had  now  ceafed  to  be  neeef- 
fary,  others  were  at  all   times  a  difgrace  to  hu.Tianlty. 
'J  he  imprifonment  of  a  Popifli  prieft  for  life,   only  for 
officiating  in  the  fervices  of  his  religion,   was  hoirlbli 
in  its  nature  :    And  although   the  mildnefs  of  govern, 
ment  had  hitherto  foftened  the  rigour  of  the  law  in  the 
pradtice,  it  was  to  be  remembered  tha-t  tl:e  Rom.an  Ca- 
N                                     tholic 
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Noncon-    tholic  prieRs  conflantly  Iny  at  the  incrcy  of  the  bnfeft 
formiUa     and  moft  ahandoned  of  mankind — of  t.ommon  inform- 
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ei-3  ;  for  on  the  evi.'ence  of  any  of  thcfe  wretches,  tlie 
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to  enforce  all  the  fhameful  p-rnaltlesof  the  art.  Others 
of  thefe  penalties  held  out  the  molt:  powerful  tempta- 
tions for  the  coni'Tiiffion  of  atts  of  depravity,  at  the 
very  thouu'ht  of  wh'ch  our  nature  recods  with  horror: 
They  fecmed  calculated  to  loofen  all  the  bands  of  fo- 
ciety  ;  to  diffulve  all  civil,  moral,  and  religious  oldlija- 
tions  and  duties,  to  pcifon  the  fources  of  domeltic  fe- 
licit-,  and  to  annihilate  every  principle  of  honour. 
The  encouragement  given  to  children  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  ellates  of  their  parents,  and  the  re- 
ftriftion  which  debars  any  man  from  the  honeft  acqui- 
litlon  of  property,  need  only  to  he  mentioned  to  ex- 
cite indienation  in  an  tnli^jhtened  atre. 

In  order  the  becter  to  fecure  tlie  Englifh  eftablifhcd 
church  at^ainft  peiils  from  non  conformills  of  all  deno- 
minations, infidel-,  Turks,  Jews,  heretics,  Papifts,  and 
feftaries,  there  arc,  however,  two  bulwarks  eiefttd  ; 
called  the  corporaUon  and  ttjl  ads  :  By  the  former  of 
which,  no  perfon  can  be  legally  elcfted  to  any  office 
relating  to  the  government  of  any  city  or  corporation, 
linlcfs  within  a  twelvemonth  before,  he  has  received 
the  facrament  of  the  I  ord's  fupper  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  he  is  alfo  en- 
joined to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  takes  the  oath  of  office  :  or, 
in  default  of  either  of  thcfe  requifites,  fuch  elcAion 
Ihall  be  void.  The  other,  called  the  left  aS,  direfts 
ail  officers  civil  and  military  to  take  the  oaths  and 
mnke  the  .'.e  Juration  again!!  tranfubftantiation,  in  any 
of  the  king's  couit<  at  Weftminfler,  or  at  the  quarter, 
feffions,  within  fix  kalendar  months  after  their  admif- 
£on  ;  and  alfo  within,  the  fame  time  to  receive  the  fa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  ufage 
of  the  church  of  Englind,  in  fome  public  church  im- 
inediately  after  divine  fervice  and  fermon,  and  to  deli- 
ver into  court  a  certificate  thereof  figned  by  the  mi- 
nifter  and  chiiichwarden,  and  alfo  to  prove  the  fame 
fcy  two  credible  witneffcs  ;  upon  forfeiture  of  500I. 
and  difability  to  hold  the  faid  offic  e.  And  of  much 
the  fame  nature  *ith  thefe  is  the  llatute  7  Jac.  I  c.  2. 
■which  permits  no  perfons  to  be  naturalifed  or  reftored 
in  blood,  but  fuch  as  undergo  a  like  tell  :  which  tcfl 
having  been  removed  in  175^,  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
was  the  next  fefTion  of  parliament  reitored  again  with 
fome  precipitation. 

NoN-Natiirc/s,  in  medicine,  fo  called,  becaufe  by 
their  abufe  they  become  the  cnufes  of  difeafes. 

Phyficians  have  divided  the  non-naturals  into  fix 
clafies,  viz.  the  air,  meats  and  drinks,  lleep  and 
watching,  motion  and  reft,  the  paflions  of  the  mind, 
the  retentions  and  excretions.     See  Medicine, /u^m. 

Non  Objiante,  ( notiv'ithjlandin^, )  a  claufe  frequent 
in  ftatutes  and  letters  patent,  importing  a  licence  from 
the  king  to  do  a  thing,  which  at  common  law  might 
be  lawfully  done,  but  being  reftrained  by  aft  of  par- 
liament cannot  be  done  without  fuch  licence. 

Non  Pros.       See  Nolle  Profequi. 

NcN-Su'u,  fii'nifics  the  dropping  of  a  fuit  or  aftion, 
or  a  renouncing  thereof  by  the  plaintiff'  or  defendant ; 
which  happens  moft  ccmmonly  ugcn  the  difcovery  of 


fome  error  in  the  plaintifPs  procec  lings  when  the 
cjule  IS  fo  hr  proceeded  in,  that  the  jury  is  ready  at 
the  bar  to  deliver  in  their  verdlft. 

, NONES,  (non^,)  in  the  Roman  kakndar,  the  fifth 
day  of  the  m.oHths  January,  February,  April,  Jane, 
Augu  f,  Septpmfier,  November,  and  December  ;  and 
the  feventh  of  March,  May,  July,  and  Oftober.  March, 
May,  July,  and  October,  had  fix  days  in  their  nonej} 
becauie  thefe  alone,  in  the  ancient  conllitution  of  the 
year  by  Niima,  had  3  1  davs  a-piece,  the  reft  having 
only  2y,  and  February  ^50:  but  when  v.;iefar  reformed 
the  year,  and  made  other  months  contain  31  days,  he 
dill  not  allot  them  fix  days  of  nones. 

NONJURORS,  thofe  who  rtfufeJ  to  take  the 
oaths  to  government,  and  who  were  in  confeqnence 
under  certain  incapacities,  and  liable  to  certain  feverc 
penalties  It  cin  Garceiy  be  faid  that  there  are  any 
nonjurors  now  in  the  kiug.lom  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  all  penalties  have  been  removed  both  trom 
Papifts  and  Proteltants,  formerly  of  that  denomina- 
tion, as  well  in  Scotland  a.s  in  England.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Epifcopal  church  of  Scotland  have  long 
been  denominated  Nonjurors  ;  but  perhaps  they  are 
now  called  fo  impropetly,  as  the  ground  ol  their  dif- 
ference from  the  eftablilhmcnt  is  more  on  account  of 
eccleliailic'il  than  political  principles. 

NONIUS  (Peter),  in  Spaniih  Nimrz.,  a  teamed 
Portuguefe,  and  one  of  the  ableft  mathematicians  of 
the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Alcacer.  He  was  pre- 
ceptor to  Don  Henry,  king  Emmanuel's  fon,  and 
taught  the  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  ol  Coimbra. 
He  publiflied  the  following  works,  by  which  he  gain- 
ed great  reputation:  l.  De  arte  na-vigiwdi.  2  rinno- 
t.tlwnrs  in  thcirias  planctarum  Purbachii  ;  which  are 
greatly  efteemed.  3.  A  treatife  De  Crepnjcul'is.  4.  A 
treatife  (in  algebra.  It  is  obferved  in  Furcticre's  dic- 
tionary, that  Peter  Nonius,  in  1530,  firll  invented  the 
angles  of  4J  degrees  made  in  every  meridian,  and  that 
he  called  them  rhumbs  in  his  language,  and  calculated 
them  by  fpherical  triangles.  Nonius  died  in  1577, 
aged  80. 

Nonius,  the  name  which  was  not  many  years  ago 
given  to  the  common  device  for  fubdividing  the  arcs 
of  quad.rants  and  other  aftronomical  inftrumtnts,  fronn 
the  perfuafion  that  it  was  invented  by  Nonius  or  Nuni^ 
of  whom  fome  account  has  been  given  in  the  preced- 
ing article.  'I  he  generality  of  allronomers  of  the 
picfent  age,  transferring  the  honour  of  the  invention 
from  Nunez  to  Peter  Ferniir,  a  native  of  Franche 
Comte,  have  called  this  method  of  divifion  by  his 
name.  (See  Vernier).  Mr  Adams,  however,  in  his 
Geometrical  and  Geographical  EJfjys,  has  lately  (hown 
that  Clevius  the  Jefuit  may  difpute  the  iuvention  with 
them  both.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  thit  Nunez  ftart- 
ed  the  idea,  Clevius  improved  it,  and  Vernier  carried 
it  to  its  prefent  ftate  of  perfeftion.  The  method  of  Nu- 
nez, defcribed  in  his  treatife  De  CrepufcuUs,  printed  at 
Liftjon  154^1  confifts  in  defcribing  within  the  fame 
quadrant  45  concentric  circles,  dividing  the  outermoft 
into  90  equal  parts,  the  next  within  into  89,  the 
next  into  ^8,  Sec.  till  the  innermoft  was  divided  into 
46  only.  On  a  quadrant  thus  divided  the  plumb  line 
or  index  muft  crofs  one  or  other  of  the  circles  very 
near  a  point  of  divilion  ;  whence,  by  computation,  the 
3  degrees 
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dr^rces  and  ininuUs  of  the  arch  mit(ht  be  eafily  afccr- 
taiued.  I'his  method  is  aKo  defcriLed  by  Nunc?,  in 
his  treatife  De  arte  atque  raUone  na-vigandi,  where  he 
■'Would  fain  perfuade  hirKfelf,  that  it  was  not  unknown 
to  Pcoltmy.  But  as  the  dej^rees  are  thus  divided 
very  unequally,  and  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  attain  ex- 
aftnefs  in  the  divifion,  cfpecially  when  the  numbers 
into  which  the  arches  are  to  be  divided  are  incom- 
pofile  (of  which  there  are  no  lefs  than  nine),  the  me- 
thod of  diagonals,  firft  publi(hcd  by  Thomas  Digges 
Efq;  in  a  treatife  intitled  Alt  feu  fcalx  mathanaUcir, 
printed  .it  London  in  15"3.  and  faid  to  he  invented 
by  one  Richard  Chenfeler,  was  fubftituted  in  its  rojm. 
Nonius's  method  was,  however,  improved  at  differ- 
ent times  and  by  different  perfons;  and  it  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged, thit  if  Vernier  faw  either  the  ori^ilnl  or 
any  nf  the  improvements  (and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  his  having  feen  them  all),  his  merit  is  only  th:it  of 
having;  applied  to  an  ufcful  prai^ical  purpofc  the  Ip-.- 
culative  invention  of  another  p.'rfon 

NoMi'S  (M?.rcellus),  a  grammarian  and  p-ripate- 
tic  philofophcr,  bow  at  Tivoli,  wrote  a  treatife,  in- 
titled  De  proprietate  fermoiium.  This  author  is  oniy 
valuable  for  hia  tjiving  fragments  of  ancient  authors 
that  are  nonliereclfe  to  be  founi!.  The  above  treatife 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1614,  wiih  notes. 

NONNIUS,  or  Nonius  (Lewis,)  a  learned  phy- 
iicim  of  Antwerp  In  the  i  7th  century,  wrote  feverjl 
works  which  are  eftecme!  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  An  excellent  treatife  intitled  Ulithyjphjgia, Ji-ve  de 
Pifciuin  e/u.  2.  Hijpama  ;  which  is  of  great  ufe  in 
underflanding  the  ancient  geography  of  Spain.  3.  A 
rommentary  on  the  medals  of  Greece,  and  thofe  of  Ju- 
lius Csfar,  Augullus,  and  I  i' erius,  in  folio;  it  con- 
tains Goltzius's  two  words  on  the  fame  fubjedt.  4.  A 
commentary  on  Goltzius's  account  of  Greece,  ihe 
iflands,  &c.      5.  Poems,  &c. 

NONNUS,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  ah  century,  and 
flaiive  of  Piinopilis  in  Egypt,  was  the  author  of  an 
heroic  poem  in  48  books,  intitleJ  Divnyjiacorum,  and 
a;,parnphrafe  in  vcrfe  of  St  John's  Gofpel,  which  may 
Tervf  iis  a  commentary  upon  it. 

NONUPLA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  denotes  a  quick 
lime,  peculiar  to  jigs.  This  fpecies  of  time  is  other- 
wife  called  the  nuafure  of  nine  times,  which  requires  two 
falls  of  the  hand,  and  one  rife.  There  are  thiee  forts 
•of  nonupla.  I.  Nonupla  di jem'i  imniine,  or  dKpltfcfyui- 
guarta,  thus  marked  °,  where  nine  ciotchets  arc  to  Ik: 
in  the  bar,  of  which  four  make  a  femi  breve  in  com- 
mon time,  1  e.  in  the  down  ilrok«  fix,  and  but  three 
up  :  it  is  ufually  beat  adag'w.  2.  Nonupla  di  crcme,  or 
fefyui  otlavii,  markeJ  thus  |,  wherein  nine  quavers 
make  a  bar  inftcad  of  eight  in  comnion  time,  l.  e. 
fix  down  and  three  up :  it  is  beat  prejlo.  i,-  No- 
vufila  di  f,ini-t:rome  or  Ji'per  fit'.i  partiente  nana,  thus 
dillinguiihed  rj,  '"  which  nine  feml-quavers  are  con 
tained  in  a  !)a',  whereof  fixtecn  are  requir.  d  in  com- 
mon lime,  fix  do>vn,  and  tliree  up  :  it  is  ordinarily 
hezt  prejiijfmw-  Belide  thcfe,  there  arc  two  other  fpe- 
cies  of  nonupla,  for  which  fee   Triple. 

KOOTK  i-souND,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  C-^ptain 
Cook,  King  George's  Sound,  lies  in  N.  Lit.  49.  33. 
W.  Long.  I  53.  12.  It  Is  an  entrance  or  Itrnit  to  a 
va!t  inljnd  fea  on  the  weft  coaft  of  North  America, 
and  i»  faid  to  refemble  the  Balti?  or  Mediterranean  \n 
Europe.    Ufon  the  fca- coaft  the  land  is  tolerably  high 


and  level  ;  but  within  the  found  it  tlfes  into  fteep  hills,  Nno  ka» 
which  have  an  uniform  appearance.  The  trrcsof  which  Sound. 
the  woods  are  coiiipofed,  are  the  Canadian  pine,  white  ' 
Cyprus,  and  two  or  three  other  forts  of  pine.  In  ge- 
neral, the  trees  grow  here  with  great  vigour,  and  are 
of  a  larkjc  fize.  About  the  rocks  and  borders  of  the 
woods  were  feen  fome  ftrawberry  plants  and  rafpberry, 
currant,  and  goofeberry  bulhes,  all  in  a  flourifliing 
Iti'.te.  The  jnincipal  animals  feen  here  were  lacoona, 
martens,  and  fquirrcls.  Birds  are  far  from  being  nu- 
merous, and  thofe  that  are  to  be  feen  are  remarkably 
fliy,  owing  perhaps  to  thiir  being  continually  ha- 
raifed  by  the  natives,  either  to  eat  them,  or  to  become 
poflefTed  of  their  feathers  to  be  worn  as  ornaments. 
The  quebrantaluiefros,  fkags,  and  gulls,  were  feen  off 
the  coaft  ;  an-^  the  two  l.rft  were  .ilfo  frequent  in  the 
found.  Though  the  variety  of  fifh  is  not  very  great, 
yet  they  are  in  greater  quantities  than  birds.  The 
principal  foils  are  the  common  herring,  a  filvercolour- 
ed  bream,  and  another  of  a  brown  colour.  Captain 
Cook  and  Doitor  King,  who  vifited  this  place,  con- 
fider  it  as  an  excellent  fheltcr  for  Ihips:  and  in  the 
account  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pa  ifn  Oce/m,  they  give 
fome  diredtions  for  failing  into  it.  Thefe  and  other 
matters  of  that  kind  we  (hall  not  trouble  our  readers 
with;  ar.d  perhaps  the  irenerallty  of  them  will  be  bet- 
ter pleafed  witn  tlie  following  extraft  from  Meares'« 
Voyages  to  the  North-weft  Coaft  -f  rtmerica. 

"  I'he  people  of  the  Nootka  iiatlein  are,  in  genera!, 
robuft  and  well  proportioned  :~  their  faces  are  laro-c 
and  full,  their  ctieeks  high  and  prominent,  with  fmall 
black  eyes  :  — their  nofes  are  bioaJ  and  fiat,  their  lips 
thirk,  and  they  have  generally  very  tine  teeth,  and  of 
the  nioft  btllliant  whitcnefs. 

"  The  manne;  in  which  the  children  of  Nootka  are 
treated,  when  young,  is  not  more  exir.iordinary  frora 
its  llrange,  and,  as  it  (hould  appear,  total  inutility,  as 
from  its  agreement  with  the  cuftoms  of  the  ChlAefe 
and  Tartars,  to  whom  this  praftlce  gives  thefe  people 
a  confiderable  rifcniblance.  The  head  of  the  infant 
is  hound  by  the  mother  with  a  kind  of  fillet  of  feveral 
folds,  as  low  down  as  the  eyes,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
certain  form,  which,  at  this  tender  age,  it  is  capable 
of  receiving,  it  miaht  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  a  tight 
drawn  lig-.ture  muft  caufe  confideraMe  pain  to  the 
child  ;  but  we  never  ob!eived  that  any  of  the  infants, 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  preparation  for  fugar-loaf  heads,  fuf- 
fcredany  villble  pain  or  inconvenience 

"  Though  the  cultom  of  comprefling  the  head  in 
this  manner  gives  them  an  unpleafant  appearance,  by 
drawing  up  the  eye-brows,  and  fometimes  producing 
the  difagreeable  effccl  offquinting,  as  well  as  of  flatten- 
ing the  nofe  and  diftending  the  noftril,,  they  are  by 
no  means  an  ill  looking  race  of  peo;ile.  They  have 
alfo  the  cuflom,  which  is  known  to  prevail  in  fo  many- 
Indian  nations, of  pluiklng  out  the  beard  bythe  roots, 
on  its  firft  appearance;  and,  as  it  continues  to  fprout, 
to  keep  it  clown  by  the  fame  praftlce.  It  is  one  of 
tlie  doincftic  employments  afligned  to  their  wives,  to 
watch  this  appearance  of  manhood,  and  to  eradicate 
the  hairs  as  they  come  forth  ;  which  they  do  in  a  very 
dexterous  maniicrwith  their  lingers,  and  ivithout  givino- 
theleaftpiin  in  the  operation  —  Someof  tliem,howev;r, 
though  we  faw  but  very  few  of  this  di  pofitlon,  when 
they  advance  in  years  and  become  irfir  n,  fuffer  tlieir 
beards  to  grow  without  interruption.  Cut,  notv/Ith- 
N  2  llandin? 
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Nootka-   ftanding  they  have  fo  great  an  averfion  to  the  hair  of  important  of  all  fciences,  will  not  blame  our  intentions, 

'^""'^^'     tlieir  chin,  that  of  the  he  id  is  an  objei5l  of  their  atteii-  even  if  they  (hould  not  approvL'  of  the  execution.      la 

'          tive  vanity  :   it  is  ftrong,  black,  and  gloffy,  grows  to  a  Cook's  Voya'^es  before  referred  tn,   we   find   the  fol- 

confiderable  lentrth,  and  is  either  tied  in  a  kind  of  knot  lowing  obfervations  on  the  religion  and  language  of 

on  t!ie  top  of  their  heads,  or  fuffercd  to  hang  down  the  inhabitants  of  Nootka  Sound. 

their  backs  in  flowing  negligence.  "  Little  knowledge  wc  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  ac- 

"  In  their  exterior  form  they  have  not  the  fymnie-  quired  of  the  political  and  religious  inllitutions  efta- 

try  or  elegance  which  is  found  in  many  other  Indian  bilhed  among  thefe  people.      We  difcovered,  however, 

nations. — Th^ir  limbs,  though  flout  and  athletic,  ,ire  that  there  were  fuch  men  ns  chiefs,  diftinguilhtd  by 

crooked  and  ill-fhapcd  ;  their  fliin,   when  cleanfed   of  the  title  o^  Acweek,  to  whom  the  others  Ere,  in  fome 

iikh  and  ochre,  is  white  ;  and  we  have  feen  I'ome  of  the  degree,   fubordinate.      But   the  authority  of  each  of 

■women,  when  in  a  flate  of  cleanlincfs  (whicli,  however,  thefe  great  men   feems  to  extend  no  farther  than  to 

was  by  no  means  a  common  fight,  and  obtained  with  his  own  family,  who  acknowledge  him  as  their  head, 

difficulty),  who  not  only  poffcfl'ed  the  fair  complexion  As  they  were  not  all  elderly   men,  it   is  poffible  this 

of  Europe,  but  features  that  would  have  attratled  no-  title  may  \iz  hereditary. 

tice,  for  their  delicacy  and  beauty,    in  thofe   parts  of  "   Nothing  chat  wc  faw  could  give  us  any  infight 

the  world  wlierc  the  qualities  of  the  human  form  are  into  their  notions  of  religion,  except  the  liguies  alrea- 

beft  undtrifood.      But  thefe  examples  of  beauty  are  dy  mentioned,  called  Klitmma.     Thefe,  perhaps,  were 

by  no  means  numerous  among  the  women  of  Nootka,  idols;  but  as  the   word  acweek  was  frequently  men- 

■who  are  calculated  rather  to  difgull  than  to  charm  an  tioned  when   they   /poke  of  them,   we   may  fuppofc 

European  beholder.      Their  hair,  like  that  of  the  men,  them  to   be    the  images    of  fome  of  their  ancellors, 

is  black  ;   their  eyes  are  of  the  fame  colour  ;   and,  in  whofe  memories  they  venerate.      Thi?,  however,  is  all 

exterior  appearance,  tliey  are   not  to  be  immediately  conjefture  ;  for  we  could  receive  no   information  coii- 

<iiillngui(hed  from  the  men.      In  their  characters  they  cerning  them  ;  knowing  little  more  of  their  language 

are  refeived  and  chilie  ;  and   examples  of  loofe   and  than  to   enable  us   to   afli   the   names  of  things,  and 

immodefl  conduft  were  very  rare  among  them.      There  being    incapable    of   holding    any   converfacion    with 

were  women  it  St  George's  Sound,  whom   no  offers  the  natives  relative  to  their  traditions   or   their   iulli- 

could  tempt  to  meretiicious  fubmidioas.''  tutlons. 

All  reports  concerning  Nootka  Sound  agree  in  cha-  "  Their  language  is  neither  harfli  nor  difagreeable, 

rafterizing  the  iiihabit;int3  as  "  a  very  inofl^enfive  lace  farther  than    proceeds   from    their  pronouncing  the  16 

of  people." — Inofienfive,  however,  as  they  are,  a  cu-  and  A  with  lefs  fottnefs  than  we  do.      As  to  the  com- 

Hom  of  a  very  unnatural,  and  we  Ihould  imagine  cruel,  pofition  ot  their  language,  we  are  enabled  to  fay  but 

kind  prevails  among  them  :  for,  together  with  many  little.      It  may,  however,  be  inferred  from  their  flow 

other    articles    which  they  expofed   to   fale   to  Cap-  and  diftintt  method  of  fpeaking,  that  it  has  (tvr  pre- 

tain   Cook's    (hips,    they    brought   human  ikulls  and  pofitions  or  conjunilians,  and  is  deilitute  of  even  a 

hands   (part   of   the   flefli    tlill   lemainlng   on   them),  lingle  interjeftlon  to  exprefs  futprife  or  admiration, 

which  they  acknowledged  they  had  been  feeding  on  ;  The  affinity  It  may  bear  to  other  languages,  \\'e  have 

and  fome  of  them,  we  are  told,  had  evident  marks  of  not  been  able  fufhciently  to  trace,  not  having  proper 

the  ilre.  fpeclmensto  compare  itwith;  but  from  the  few  Mexi.:an 

From  hence  it  is  too  apparent,  that  the  horrid  prac-  words  we  have  procured,  there  is  an  obvious  agreement 

lice  of  devouring  their  enemies  exills  here  as  well  as  at  throughout  the  huiguage,  in  the  frequent  terminations 
New  Zealand  and  other  South  fea-flands  :   and  hence, 
too,  appears  what  men  ot  even  the  bell  natuial  difpofi- 


of  the  words  in  /,  //,  or  s. 

"  The  word  nvak-ij^:  was  frequently  in  the  mouths 


tions  will  lie, if  left  entirely  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  of  the  people  of  Nootka  It  feemed  to  exprefs  appro- 
will,  without  law  to  controul  or  religion  to  Inllrudl  bation,  applaufe,  and  friendlhip.  Whenever  they  ap- 
them.  As  there  are  but  two  villages  of  the  Sound  in-  peared  to  be  pleafed  or  fatisfied  at  any  fight  or  oc- 
habited,  the  number  of  people  cannot  be  many;  per-  currcnce,  they  would  call  out  wahajh  !  i-jalrjh '. — It 
haps  they  are  about  zoco  in  all.  Our  limits  pre-  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  thefe  people  do  eflentlally 
tent  us  fiom  being  io  minute  as  we  could  wifli  to  be,  differ  fiora  the  natives  of  the  iflands  in  th":  Pacific 
refpefting  the  form  of  their  houfes  and  their  manner  Ocean,  in  their  perfons,  culloms,  and  language,  we 
of  building  them  ;  of  their  furniture,  decorations,  and  cannot  fuppofc  their  refpeftive  progenitors  to  have 
otiier  things  of  that  kind  :  we  Can  therefore  only  re-  belonged  to  the  fame  tribe,  when  they  emigrated  into 
fer  thofe  who  wifh  for  further  information  on  this  fub-  thofe  places  where  we  now  find  their  dcfcendants.  " 
jtdl  to  Cook  and  other  voyagers  and  travellers,  occ.  We  cannot  linilh  this  article  without  taking  notice 
.  The  employment  of  the  men  is  chiefly  filhing,  &c.  of  a  circumftance,  which  at  th';  time  made  a  gre?.t 
whilff  the  women  manufacture  their  garments.  Their  noife  in  Europe,  and  which  it  is  probable  will  tind  a 
ingenuity  in  this  and  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  far  from  place  in  the  futuie  hillorlesof  the  contending  countries, 
being  inconfiderable  ;  and  in  the  imitative  arts  their  A  f.nall  affoclatlon  of  Britiih  merchants  reiident 
iliill  is  very  -great.  On  thefe  fulijeiils,  however,  we  in  the  Eatl  Indies  had,  early  in  the  year  17S6,  form- 
cannot  enlarge  :  we  have  in  general  maJe  it  our  bu-  ed  the  projeft  of  opening  3  trade  to  tliis  part  of  the 
finefs,  and  it  certainly  is  our  duty,  to  dwell,  wiiete  it  world,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplyiiig  the  Ckinefe  mar- 
can  be  done,  on  the  manners  or  religion  .jt  th.:  inha-  ket  with  furs.  'I'he  principal  point  towards  which 
bitants  of  the  feveral  places  whicli  come  under  oar  thefe  expeditions  were  dircfted,  was  Port  Nootka,  or 
notice  ;  and  tliey  who  know  the  utility  of  this  in  deve-  King  George's  Sound  ;  and  the  adventurers,  being  \» 
loping  the  j^hilofoohy  of  the  human  inindj  the  molt  fome  degree  fatisfied  «ith  their  trafiic,  took,  ineafure-!, 
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In  the  year  1788,  to  feciire  to  thcmfelves  a  permanent 
fettkintnt  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  (liipping  cm- 
ployed  in  thiii  expedition  was  generally  two,  and  never 
exceeded  the  amount  ot  four,  fmnll  velfels.  The  Spa- 
niards conceived  fonie  jealoufy  of  the  intrulion  of  the 
Ennh'fii  into  a  part  of  the  world  which  they  had  long 
been  defirous  to  regard  as  their  exclufive  property  ; 
and  accordingly  a  Spanifli  frir^ate  of  26  guns  was  dif- 
patched  from  the  province  of  Mexico,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  putting  an  end  to  this  commerce.  The  Spa- 
niih  frigate  arrived  in  May  1789,  and  captured  two 
Engli(h  veffels  in  the  following  July,  at  the  fame  time 
taking  poffeflion  of  the  little  fettlement  which  had 
been  formed  upon  the  coalh  Such,  in  {liort,  is  the 
circumftance  which  was  likely  to  involve  us  in 
in  an  expcnfive  war.  Happily,  however,  for  both 
countries,  and  perhaps  for  Europe,  the  ma'tter  was  at 
length,  after  great  altercation,  amicably  fettled  ;  and 
it  mull  Hill  !;e  fo  fredi  in  the  memories  of  our  readers, 
that  vfe  truft  they  will  excufe  us  from  enkrg'ng  fur- 
ther upon  it  —  the  whole  article  having  extended  per- 
haps to  more  than  a  fufficient  length. 

NOPAL,  Raqjjette,  or  JiuHait  Ji^ ;  plant"  fo 
named  by  the  Indians  from  which  the  cochineal  is 
colletlcd  in  Mexico.  Thefe  plants  bear  fruits  which 
refemble  our  figs  ;  tinge  the  urine  of  thofc  who  eat 
them  ;  and  probably  communicate  to  the  cochine:il 
the  property  which  makes  it  ufeful  to  the  dyer.  The 
Indians  of  Mexico  cultivate  the  nopal  near  their  habi- 
tations, and  fow,  as  it  were,  the  infect  which  affords 
the  cochineal.  They  niake  fmall  neils  of  mofs  or 
fine  herbs  ;  put  twelve  or  fourteen  cochineals  into 
each  nell  ;  place  three  or  four  of  thefe  jiefls  on  each 
leaf  ot  the  nop:il ;  and  faften  them  there  by  the  prickles 
of  the  plant.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  thoufands 
of  fmall  infedls  iifue  out,  and"  fix  themfclves  upon  the 
parts  of  the  leaf  which  are  befl  (heltered  and  afford 
the  mod  nourifhment.  The  cochineals  are  coUeCled 
fevcral  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  ;  and  are  de- 
prived of  life  by  fcalding  them,  or  by  putting  them 
into  an  oven.      See  Cochineal. 

NOPALXOCKQUETZ.ALLI,  orNopALcocH- 
PQ^'y^yi  QUETZALLi,   the  prickly  pear   of  Mexico,   and  com- 
mon over  all  the  VVefl  Indies.      See  Cactus. 

NOPH.  See  Memphis. 
.  NORBUllY,atown  in  En-land,  inStaffordniircon 
thefoi!th-*eft  fide  of  Ecclefhall.  Hcrie  is  a  furprifing 
echo,  which,  taken  4.(0  yards  north-eaft  from  themanor- 
houfe,  near  a  little  hank  under  a  wood  fide,  repeats 
in  a  ilill  day  10  or  11  fyllables  very  diflinftlv,  or  12' 
or  13,  if  fpoke  very  quick.  It  is  remarked  that  the 
banks  of  the  Black  Meer,  in  this  parilh,  grow  forward 
every  year  over  the  furface  of  the  water,  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  yards  every  feven  years. 

NORDEN  (Frederic  Lewis),  an  ins^enious  travel- 
ler and  naval  officer  in  the  D;.nilh  fervice,  was  born 
at  Gluckiladt  In  Holftein  in  the  year  170S.  He  was 
well  (l<illed  in  mathematics,  lh!p-building,  and  efpe- 
cially  In  aichitefture  ;  and  in  1732  obtained  a  penfion 
to  enable  him  to  travel  for  the  purpofc  of  ilud\  Ing 
the  conllruclion  of  fhips,  particularly  the  galleys  and 
other  rowing  veffels  ufed  in  the  Mtditerrancan.  He 
fpcnt  near  three  years  in  Italy  ;  and  Chrillian  VL 
being -defirous  of  obtaining  a  circumftantlal  account  of 
ligypt,  Mr  Nordcn  at    Florence  received  an  order  to  - 
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extend  his  travels  to  th:it  country.     How  he  acquitted  Nordheim 
hnnelf  in  this  commifTion,  appears  from  his  Travels  II 

into  Egypt  and  Nubia,  printed  st  Copenhagen  in  N''''f<'""'- 
folio,  1  756  ;  and  which  were  foon  after  tranflnted  in-  '"""' 
to  Englitli  by  Dr  Peter  Templeman.  In  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  Mr  Norden,  then  a  ca')- 
tain  in  the  DaniHi  navy,  attended  Count  Ulric  Adoi- 
phus,  a  fea  captain,  to  England  ;  and  they  went  out 
volunteers  under  Sir  John  Norris,  and  afterwards  un- 
der Sir  Chaloner  Ogle.  During  his  (lay  in  London, 
Mr  Norden  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety, 
and  gave  tlie  public  drawings  of  fome  ruins  and  coloffid 
ftatues  at  I'hebes  in  Egypt,  with  an  account  of  tlie 
fame  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  1 74 1 .  His 
health  at  this  time  was  declining  ;  and  taking  a  tour 
to  France,   he  died  at  Paris  in  174:. 

NORDHEIM,  a  town  in  Germany,  in  the  Hano- 
ver quarter.  Of  the  four  larger  towns  of  this  princi- 
I'ality,  it  is  the  third  in  order.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
Ruhme,  which  runs  into  the  Leine.  It  contains  503 
houfes,  and,  belide  a  fecularized  Luther.Hu  abbev,  has 
one  parifh-cliurch,  and  fome  charitable  fouuJations, 
and  alfo  enjoys  fome  manufactures. 

NORES  (Jafon  de),  a  fcholar,  poet,  and  phllofo- 
pher,  was  born  at  Nicolia  in  Cyprus.  He  loft  his  for- 
tune when  the  Turks  made  thtmfelves  mafters  of  that 
illand  in  1570.  He  retired  to  Padua;  where  he  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  leaching  moral  philofophy. 
His  charafter  had  that  caft  of  fcverity  which  is  often 
the  confcquence  of  fcholailic  hsbits.  He  was  one  of 
thofe  men  who  difcufs  every  thing  without  beiiu'  ca- 
pable of  feeling  any  thing.  The  Pajlor  F'ulo  oiGua:- 
rini  made  its  appearance  ;  an!  paltorals  becan;e  a  fa- 
flrionable  fpecics  of  reading  throughout  all  Italy.  No- 
res,  who  did  not  rclifli  woiks  of  this  klntl,  attacked 
theproduylon  of  Guariui  ;  who  entirely  confuted  him 
in  a  little  piece  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1588.  Nores 
made  a  reply  two  years  after  ;  and  the  poet  was  pre- 
paring an  anfwer  Hill  more  fevere  than  the  former, 
when  his  antagonill  died  of  grief  occafioncd  by  the 
banilhment  of  his  only  fon  for  having  killed  a  Vene- 
tian in  a  duel.  He  left  behind  him  a  great  many  work?, 
fome  in  Italian,  and  others  in  Latm.  The  chief  of 
his  Italian  works,  are,  1.  The  Poelicks,  Padua,  158^". 
4to  ;  this  edition  is  rare.  2.  A  Treatife  on  Republics.  . 
I  i;78,  4to  ;  which  he  for.ms  oa  the  model  of  that  of 
the  Venetians,  his  mafters.  3.  A  Tre-iitlfe  on  the 
World  aji  1  its  Parts,  Venice,  157J,  8vo.  4.  Intro- 
duftion  to  three  books  of  Ariftotle's  Rhetoric,  Venice, 
1584,  4to,  valuable.  5.  A  treatife  on  what  Comedy, 
Tragedy,  and  Epic  Poetry,  may  receive  from  Moral 
Philofophy.  His  Latin  works  are,  i.  Inll'itutio  h: 
PlnUjfophiam  C'tctroms.,  Padua,' 1576,  8vo.  2.  Brtvis 
et  d'ljlinda  Jumma  prsceptorum  de  arte  difcendi,  ex  libr'n 
Ciceronis  coVeda,  Venice,  1553,  Svo;"a  good  work. 
3.  De  Conjlitul'wne purtium  bumanis  et  civil'ts plnlofopkix, 
4  to.  4.  hterprUatio  in  ariem  poeticam  Horalii,  &c. 
In  all  his  works  we  remark  great  perfpieuity  and  ac- 
curacy, profound  erudicion,  happy  txpreffions,  an 
elevated  and  fometimes  forcible  llyle.  — His  fon  Peter 
Nores,  fucceffively  fecretary  to  feveral  cardinals,  at  once 
a  man  of  letters  and  a  mao  of  bufinefp,  left  behind  him 
different  m.inufcrlpts ;  among  other?,  the  life  of  Paul 
IV.  in  Italian. 

NORFOLK,  a  couHty  of  England,  fo  called  from 
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NnrfolK.  its  nortViCii  fituation  in  rcfjcft  of  SiifFolk,  is  bounded 
'"~'y~'~'  on  the  call  and  north  hy  the  German  <  cean  ;  on  the 
fouth  by  Suffolk,  from  wliich  it  is  parted  by  the 
I  ivers  Waveney,  and  the  Leffer  Oufe  ;  and  on  the 
weft  it  is  fepaiateii  from  Camliridgtfliire  by  the 
Greater  Oufe,  and  from  a  fmall  part  of  Lincolnfhire 
by  the  Wafhes.  According  to  Templeman,  it  extends 
in  lecgth  57  milee,  iii  breadth  3  <;,  and  140  in  cir- 
cumference. It  contains  an  area  of  1426  fquare 
iTiiles,  one  city,  32  marltettowns,  711  villages,  ac- 
cording to  the  book  of  rates ;  thotigh  fome  make 
them  I  ?oo,  and  2?6,ooo  inhabitants,  as  fome  have  it, 
and  283,0c o,  according  to  others.  It  is  divided  into 
31  hundreds,    lf>l^  vicarages,  and  660  parirtics 

The  air  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  county  ac- 
cording to  the  foil,  which  in  fome  places  is  marOiy, 
efpecially  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  there  the  air  is  fog;^y 
and  unwholefome  ;  in  others  it  is  clayey  and  chalky, 
poor,  lenn,  «nd  fantly,  and  there  the  air  is  good.  The 
county  is  alnioft  all  chiiiTip:5ign,  except  in  fome  places, 
where  rife  gentle  hills.  '1  he  marfh  lands  yield  rich 
paflure  for  c?ittle  ;  the  tlay-grounds  peafe,  rye,  and 
barley  ;  and  the  fr.ndyhcaths  feed  vaft  flacks  of  large 
fiieep,  of  which  fome  villages  are  faid  to  keep  4000 
or  50CO.  Thefe  heaths  atiound  alfo  in  rabbits  of  a 
lilver  grey  colour.  Walfingham  is  noted  for  produ- 
cing the  beft  faffron.  Great  quantities  of  roackarcl 
snd  herring  are  caught  upon  the  coalls  of  this  county, 
the  former  in  the  fpring,  and  the  latterin  September; 
efpecially  at  Yai  mouth,  where  they  are  cured  in  a 
particular  manner,  and  to  great  pcrfeftion.  Wood 
and  honey  are  alfo  very  pViitiful  in  this  county  ;  and 
on  the  coafts  jet  and  airibergreafe  are  fometiuics  found. 
The  inhabitants  are  generally  lliong  and  aftlve,  fa- 
gacious  and  acute.  That  they  are  fo  robuit,  is  the 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  becaiife  the  common  people 
live  much  on  puddings,  Norfolk  dumplings.  They 
are  for  the  moft  part  in  eafy  circumftan  es,  and  were 
formerly  very  quarrelfome  and  litigious.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  difpofition,  lawyers  fwarmed  among 
them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  ftatute  was  made  fo 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  reflrain  their  num- 
ber. The  manufactures  of  the  county,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly populous,  are   chiefly  woollen   and  worlted 
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been  lemaikable,  for  at  leaft   400  years  pafl,  for  the 
manufai'iure  of  tine  worftcd  ilufts. 

Norfolk,    a    county    of   Virginia   contiguous   to  ^ 
North-Carolina. 

NogFOLK-JJlaiid,  a  pretty  little  idand  of  the  South 
Sea,  lying  in  29"  12'  30''  fouth  latitude,  and  iG^i"  16' 
call  longitude.  A  colony  was  lately  fettled  on  it; 
and  the  following  account  of  it  is  given  in  Governor 
I'hiH'ip^s  Voyage  to  Bot.tnv  Bay,  &c. 

"  Norfolk-Ifland  is  about  feven  leagues  in  circum* 
ferencc;  and  if  not  originnlly  formed,  like  many  other 
fmall  iflands,  by  the  eruption  of  volcanic  matter  from 
the  bed  of  the  fea,  muft  doubtlcfs  have  contained 
a  volcano.  This  conclufion  is  formed  from  the  vaft 
quantity  of  pumice-ftone  which  is  fcattercd  in  all  part* 
of  it,  and  mixed  with  the  foil.  The  crater,  or  at 
leaft  fome  traces  of  its  former  exirtcnce,  will  probably 
be  found  at  the  fiimmit  of  a  fmall  mountain,  which 
rifts  near  the  middle  of  the  ifland.  To  this  mountain 
the  commandant  has  given  the  name  of  Mount  Pitt. 
The  ifland  is  exceedingly  well  watered.  At  or  near 
Moimt  Pitt  rifcs  a  flrong  and  copious  (lieam,  which 
flowing  through  a  very  iine  vallev,  divides  itfelf  into 
feveral  blanches,  each  of  which  retains  fnfScieut  force 
to  be  ufed  in  turning  mills  ;  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  ifland  fprings  have  been  difcovered. 

"  The  chmatc  is  pure,  falubrious,  and  delightful, 
preferved  from  oppreflive  heats  by  conllant  breezej 
from  the  fea,  and  of  fo  mild  a  temperature  through- 
out the  winter,  that  vegetation  continues  there  with- 
out interruption,  one  crop  fucccedlng  another.  Re- 
frefliing  fhowtrs  from  time  to  time  maintain  perpetual 
verdure  :  not  indeed  of  graff,  for  none  has  yet  been 
feen  upon  the  ifland  ;  but  of  the  trees,  flirubs,  and  other 
vegeta!  les,  which  in  all  parts  grow  abundantly.  Oa 
the  leaves  of  thefc,  and  of  fome  kinds  in  particular, 
the  fheep,  hogs,  and  goats,  not  only  live,  but  thrive 
and  fatten  very  much.  To  the  falubrity  of  the  air 
every  individual  in  this  litde  colony  can  bear  ample 
tellimony,  from  the  uninterrupted  ftate  of  good  health 
which  h.is  been  in  general  enjoyed 

"  When  our  fettlers  landed,  there  was  not  a  Angle 
acre  clear  of  wood  in  the  ifland,  and  ihe  trees  were  fo 
bound  togecher   by  that  kind  of  creeping  flirub  called 
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•fluffs  and  ftockingj,  for  which  they  are  well  fupplied   J'upple jcrl:,  interwoven  in  all  diredlioiis,  as  to  reiider  it 


with  wool  from  die  vaft  flocks  of  flieep  bred  in  it.  It 
rives  title  of  duke  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  family 
of  Howard,  lies  in  the  dlocefe  of  Norwich,  and  fends 
twelve  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  knights  for 
the  fliire,  two  citizens  for  Norwich,  and  two  burgeffes 
for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Lynn  Regis,  Great  Yar- 
mouth, Thetfurd,  and  Caftle  rifing. 

The  county  is  well  watered,  and  fupplied  with 
fifli  by  the  rivers  Yare,  Thyrn,  Waveney,  the  Greater 
rnd  Leffer  Oufe,  and  the  Bure,  beliucs  rivulets.  The 
Bure  abounds  in  excellent  perch,  and  the  Yare  has 
:i  filh  peculiar  to  it  called  the  ruffe.  The  latter  rifes 
aliout  the  middle  of  the  county  ;  and  after  being 
joined  by  the  Waveney  and  Bure,  falls  Into  the  fea  at 
Yarmauth.  At  the  equinoxes,  efpecially  the  autum- 
fjalj.the  Oufe  is  fubjeS  to  great  inur;dations,  being 
forced  back  by  the  fea,  that  enters  it  with  gieat 
fury.  This  county  wjs  famous  at  a  very  early  ;)criod 
for  it.s  fiflicties,  which  were  extenfive  and  valuable,  and 
feem  to  have  Weea  carried  or  with  fpiril.     It  has  alfo 


very  difficult  to  penetrate  far  among  them.  The 
commandant,  fmall  as  his  numbers  were  at  firft,  by 
indefatigable  aftlvity  foon  caufed  a  fpace  to  be  cleared 
fufficicnt  for  the  requifite  accommodations,  and  for 
the  produflion  of  tfculcnt  vegetables  of  all  kinds  in 
the  greateft  abundance.  When  the  lalf  accounts  ar- 
rived, three  acres  of  bailey  were  in  a  very  thtiving 
ftate,  and  ground  was  prepared  to  receive  rice  and  In- 
d-an  corn.  In  the  wheat  there  had  been  a  difappoint- 
ment,  the  grain  that  was  fown  having  been  fo  much 
injured  by  the  weevil  as  to  be  unfit  for  vegetation. 
But  the  people  were  all  at  that  time  in  commodious 
houfes ;  and,  according  to  the  declarations  of  Mr  King 
hinifelf,  in  his  letters  to  Goveinor  Phillip,  there  was 
not  a  doubt  that  this  colony  would  be  in  a  fituation 
to  fupport  itfelf  entirely  without  affiftance  in  lefs  than 
four  years  ;  and  with  very  little  in  the  intermediate 
lime.  Even  two  years  would  be  more  than  fufficient 
for  this  purpofc,  tuuld  a  jncp;r  fupply  of  bhck  cattl« 
be  f:Bt. 

•'  F.fh 


K»rfot».. 
Ifland 

H 
Norham. 
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*•  Fifh  are  caiifjht  in  Sfrent  plenty,   sn^   in  the  pro-     from  John  Eiliol   of  ScoUnnd. 
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per  feafon  very  fine  tiiitle.  T!ie  woods  are  inhabited 
by  innumerable  tiihcsof  birds,  many  oi  thera  very 
'  say  in  plumnjje.  The  nicill  uft-fnl  are  piucons,  which 
are  very  numerous;  and  a  bird  not  unliLe  the  Guinea 
fowl,  except  in  colour  (beinir  chieHy  whtt-i,  both  of 
which  were  at  rirft  (b  tame  as  to  fnffcr  themfjlves  to 
be  taken  by  hand.  Of  plants  that  afford  vegct.bUs 
for  the  table,  the  chief  are  cabbatfe  pahn,  the  will 
plantsin,  tlie  fern  tree,  a  kind  of  wild  fpinaije,  and  a 
tree  which  produces  a  diminutive  fruit,  bearing  fome 
refemblance  to  a  currant.  This,  it  is  hoped,  by  tranf- 
planting  and  caie,  wdl  be  much  improved  in  fize  and 
flavour. 

*'  But  the  proiludlions  which  give  the  greateft  im- 
portance to  Norfolk- Ilia nd  art  the  pines  and  the  flix 
plant  ;  the  former  rifing  to  a  iize  and  p..-rfLAion  un- 
known in  other  places,  and  promifincr  the  nio'l  valuafile 
fupply  of  malls  and  fp^rs  for  our  navy  in  the  Ead  In- 
dies ;  the  latter  not  lefs,  eitim;ible  for  the  purpofes  of 
making  fail-cloth,  cordage,  and  even  the  fineil  manu- 
faftures,  growintj  in  great  plenty,  and  with  fuch 
luxuriance  as  to  attain  the  height  of  ei^ht  feet.  The 
pines  mcafnre  frequently  i6c,  or  even  i8o  feet  in 
height,  and  are  fometimes  9  or  lo  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  They  rife  to  about  Ho  feet 
without  a  branch  :  the  wood  is  faid  to  be  of  the 
beft  quality,  almofl  as  light  as  that  of  the  befl  Norway    runs  out  of  the  buckets  and   falls  back  into  the  well 


It   has  been   n  for-     Nura. 

mida' Ic  ftrufturt,   a   griat   part  of  which  is  in  ruins  j  <  '   '^ 

the  fite  of  whiJi,  with  its  demelhes,  coufiilei  cf  13:0 
acres. 

NORIA,an  hydraulic  machine  much  ufed  in  Spain. 
It  confitls  of  a  veitital  wheel  of  20  feet  diameter,  on 
the  circumference  of  which  are  fixed  a  number  of  little 
boxes  or  fquare  buckets,  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  the 
water  out  of  the  v/efl,  communicating  with  the  canaf 
below,  and  to  empty  it  into  a  rcftrvoir  above,  placed 
by  the  fide  of  the  wheel  The  buckets  have  a  lateral 
orifice  to  receive  and  to  difcharge  the  water.  The 
axi^^  of  this  wheel  Is  embraced  by  four  fi.i:ill  beamj, 
eroding  each  other  at  light  angles,  tapering  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  forming  eight  little  arms.  This  wheel 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  horfe  walk,  contiguous  to 
the  vertical  axis,  into  the  top  of  which  the  horfe-beam 
is  fixed  ;  but  near  the  bottom  it  is  embraced  by  four 
little  beams,  forTtng  eight  arms  limilar  to  thofe  above 
defcribtd,   on    the   axis  of  the  water   wheel.     As  the  > 

mule  which  they  ufe  goes  round,  thefe  horizontal 
arms,  fiipplying  the  place  of  cogs,  take  hold,  each  in 
fuccefii  )n,  of  thofe  aims  which  are  fixed  on  the  axis 
of  the  water  wheel,  and  keep  it  in  rotation. 

Thi«  ma  hine,  than  whi'.h  nothing  can  be  cheap.'r, 
throws  up  a  great  quantity  of  water;  yet  undoubtedly 
it  has  two  .iefects  :   the  lirlt  is,  that  pirt  of  the  water 


mafts;  and  the  turpentine  obtained  from  it  is  remark 
able  for  purity  and  whitenefs.  The  fern  tree  is  found 
alfo  of  a  great  height  for  its  fpecies,  meafuring  from 
70  to  80  feet,  and  affords  excellent  food  for  the  (heep 
and  other  fmall  cattle.  A  plant  producing  pepper, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  oriental  pepper,  has  been 
difcovered  lately  in  the  ifland,  growing  in  great  plen- 
ty ;  and  fpeciniens  have  been  fent  to  England  in  order 
to  afcertain  this  important  point." 

NoRFOLK-Sound,  according  to  the  account  of  Cap- 
tain George  Dixon,  is  fituated  in  57°  3'  north  lati 
tude,  and  135°  36'  wtft  longitude.  It  is  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  place,  but  how  far  it  llretches  to  the  north- 
ward is  not  known.  There  may  poffibly  be  a  pafI;<iTe 
through  to  the  Bay  of  Iflands,  but  neither  is  this  cer- 
tain. The  fhore,  in  common  with  the  re  t  of  the 
coafl,  abounds  with  pines  ;  there  is  alfo  great  quanti- 
ties of  the  witch-hazel.  There  are  various  kind^  of 
flowering  trees  and  fhrubs,  wild  tjoofeberies,  currants, 
and  rafpberries  ;  wild  parfley  is  found  here  in  great 
plenty,  and  it  eats  excellently  either  as  a  falal  or  boil- 
ed amongft  foup.  The  faranne,  or  wild  lily-root, 
grows  alfo  in  great  plenty  and  pcrfei^ion.  There  are 
a  very  few  wild  geefe  or  ducks  fecn  here,  but  they  are 
fliy  and  difficult  of  approach. 

NORHAM, atown  in  England  in  the  countyofNor- 
thumberland.  on  the  river  Tweed,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Till,  under  the  cadle,  which  was  anciently  erefted  on  a 
fteep  rock  moated  round,  for  the  better  fecurity  againft 
the  incurfions  of  the  Scotch  mofs-troopers.  It  is  of 
great  antiquity  ;  and  its  old  church  has  lately  received 
repairs,  and  been  made  a  decent  place  of  worfhip.  An- 
tiquities have  been  difcovered  here.  The  church  had 
the  privilege  of  a  fanftuary.  The  caftle  has  been  fre- 
quently honoured  with  the  prefence  of  fovereigns,  par- 
ticularly Edward  I.  here  received  the  oath  of  treaty 


after  it  has  been  raifed  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  refer- 
voir  :  the  fecond  is,  that  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
the  water  to  be-difcharged  is  riifed  hight- r  than  the 
refervoir,  and  falls  into  it  only  at  the  moment  when 
the  bucket  is  at  the  highefl  point  of  the  circle,  and 
ready  to  defcend. 

Both  thefe  defefts  might  be  remedied  with  eafe, 
by  leaving  thefe  fquare  buckets  open  at  one  end,  ma- 
king them  Iwing  on  a  pivot  fixed  a  little  above  their 
centre  of  gravity,  and  placing  the  trouoh  of  the  re- 
fervoir in  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  itop  their  progrefs  whillt 
perpendicular  ;  make  them  turn  upon  their  pivot,  and 
fo  difcharge  their  contents. 

From  the  refervoir  the  water  Is  conveyed  by  chan- 
nels to  every  part  of  the  garden  ;  thefe  have  divifions 
and  fubdivilions  or  leds,  fome  large,  others  very  fmall, 
fcparated  from  each  other  by  little  channels,  into 
which  a  boy  with  his  (hovel  or  his  hoe  dlreifs  the 
water,  firft  into  the  moft  didant  trenches,  and  fiiccef- 
fively  to  all  the  relf,  till  all  the  beds  and  trenches  have 
been  either  covered  or  filled  with  water. 

Mr  Townfcnd,  from  wdiom  we  have  taken  the  above 
account,  thinks,  that  on  account  of  the  extreme  fim- 
plicity  of  this  machine,  it  is  an  invention  of  the  molt 
remote  antiquity.  By  means  of  it  the  inhabitants  every 
morning  draw  as  much  water  from  the  well  as  will 
ferve  through  the  day,  and  In  the  evening  diftribute 
it  to  every  quarter  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
crops.  The  refervoirs  into  which  they  raife  the  wa- 
ter are  about  20,  30,  or  even  40  feet  fquare,  and 
three  feet  high  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  with 
a  Hone  cope  on  the  wall,  declining  to  the  water  for 
the  women  to  wafh  and  beat  their  cloths  upon. 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  following  Mr  Townfend 
farther  in  the  defcription  of  a  particular  noria  ufed  at 
Barcelona  J  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  original  chairv 

pump. 
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pump,  or  at  leaft  its  parent.  Ke  compares  it  with  fi- 
milar  inflriiments,  and  flioWs  its  advantages  and  difad- 
vantapres. 

NORICUM  (Ptolemy,  Tacitus);'  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, fituated  between  the  Daniibc  on  the  north,  and 
thus  feparated  from  ancient  Germany  ;  the  Alpes  No- 
rica»  on  the  fouth  ;  the  river  ^nuson  the  weft,  which 
feparatcs  it  from  Vindeh'cia  ;  and  Mens  Cetius  on  the 
eaft,  which  divides  it  from  Pannonia.  Now  contain- 
ing a  great  part  of  Auflria,  all  Salt/burg,  Stiria,  and 
Carinthia.  It  wps  anciently  a  kingdom  under  its  own 
kings  (Casfnr,  Velltlus,  Suetonius).  Noriclthc  people, 
fubdiied  by  Tiberius  under  Augullus,  as  allies  of  the 
P;innonIi  (Dio,  Velleiui).  Tacitus  reckons  Noricum 
among  thofe  provinces  which  were  governed  hy  pro- 
curators, officers  fent  by  the  emperors  to  receive  and 
difpofe  of  the  public  revenue  according  to  order.  It 
was  divided  into  two  provinces,  but  at  whr.t  time  un- 
certain ;  fuppofed  as  low  down  as  Dioclcfian  and  Con- 
ftantlne,  ^'/^..  the  Nonruni  Ripenfr,  running  along  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Danulie  ;  and  the  Noriaim  Mediltr- 
miieum^  extending  towards  the  Alps.  •  How  f:ir  each 
of  thcfe  extended  in  breadth  does  not  appear :  all  the 
account  we  have  of  the  matter  being  from  Sextus  Ra- 
fiis,  and  the  Notitia  Imperil  Occiiletito/ls.  Anciently  a 
country  famous  for  its  iron  and  fteel  (Horace)  ;  as  is 
Stiria  at  this  day,  a  part  of  Noricum.  A  climate  cold 
and  more  fparingly  fruitful  (Selinus). 

NO  KIN,  a  ri\er  which  rifes  in  a  corner  of  the  Ve- 
netian oonfints,  thrt  runs  between  the  ruir'/ed  mjtfle 
liiils,  and  i'^  left  entirely  to  itftlf  from  its  very  fourcc  ; 
hence  a  vail  traft  ofland  is  overflowed  by  it,  and  en- 
cumbered with  jee.lo,  willows,  and  wild  ciders.  A 
fmall  fpace  of  ground  only  remains  dry  between  the 
roots  of  the  hills  and  the  n".arfli  at  a  place  called  Pin', 
and  that  is  all  covered  with  pieces  of  ancient  hewn 
ftofies,  fragments  of  infcriptions,  columns,  and  capitals, 
and  bafs-reliefs  of  the  bell  age,  worn  and  deformed  by 
time,  and  the  barl  arifm  of  the  northern  people,  who 
begun  en  that  lide  to  dcftroy  Narona..  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  go  often  to  cut  reeds  in  the  marfh,  aflert, 
that  the  velliges  of  that  large  city  may  flill  be  feen 
under  water.  It  appears  to  have  been  extended  over 
the  plain  a  great  way,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  three 
miles  in  length  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  ancient 
road  is  now  under  water;  and  it  is  necefTdry  to  afcend 
a  ver%'  ftcep  road,  in  order  to  pafs  the  point  of  a  ciag- 
gy  hill,  on  which  probably  before  the  Rorr.an  times 
thofe  fortifications  were  eredled  that  colt  Vetinius  fo 
much  labour. 

NORIS  (Henry),  cardinal,  who  w?s  a  great  orna- 
ment of  the  order  of  the  monks  of  St  Auguiline,  was 
defcenJed  from  the  prefidcnt  Jafon,  or  Jaraies  de  No- 
ris,  and  born  at  Verona  1631.  He  was  carefully 
educated  by  hia  father  Alexander  Noris,  origmally  of 
Ireland,  and  well  known  by  his  Kiflory  of  Crermany. 
He  difcovered  from  his  infancy  an  excellent  under- 
ilanding,  great  vivacity,  and  a  quick  apprehenfion. 
His  father  inftrufted  him  in  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, and  procured  an  able  profeiror  of  V^erona,  called 
MaJJi/ehv,  to  be  his  preceptor.  At  15  he  was  admit- 
ted a  penlioner  in  the  Jefuits  college  at  Rimini,  where 
he  ftudled  phllofophy  ;  after  which  he  applied  himfelf 
to  the  wiitings  of  ilio  fathers  of  the  church,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  St  Auguiline  :  and  taking  the  habit  in 
N'  243. 


the  convent  of  the  Auguftine  monks  of  Rimini,  he  Noris. 
diftingulllied  himfelt  arong  thac  fraternity  in  a  ihort  *"""¥"" 
time  by  his  erudition  ;  infomuch,  that  as  foon  as  he 
was  out  of  his  noviciate  or  time  of  probation,  the  ge- 
neral of  the  order  fent  for  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  improving  himfclf  in  the 
more  folid  branches  of  learning.  He  did  not  difap- 
point  his  fuperior  s  expectations.  He  gave  himfclf  up 
entirely  to  his  lludy,  and  fpent  whole  days,  and  even 
nights,  in  the  library  of  the  Angcliques  of  St  Auguf- 
tine. His  conliant  couife  was  to  Itick  to  his  books 
14  hours  a  day;  and  this  courfe  he  continued  till  he 
became  a  cardinal.  By  this  means  he  became  quali- 
fied to  inftruft  otheis  ;  and  on  this  errand  he  was  fent 
firll  to  Pezaro,  and  thence  to  Peroufa,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  dofter  of  divinity  ;  after  which  proceed- 
ing to  Padua,  he  applied  himiclf  to  finlih  his  Hil*ory 
oi  Pelaginnifm.  He  had  begun  it  at  Rome  at  the  age 
of  z6  ;  and  having  completed  his  delign,  the  book 
was  printed  at  Florence  and  publllhed  in  1673.  The 
great  duke  of  Tufcany  invited  hi;n  the  following  year 
to  that  city,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  proftlFor  of 
ecclefiallical  hilloiy  in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  which 
his  hisjhnefs  had  founded  with  that  view. 

In  his  hillory  he  fet  forth  anJ  defended  the  condem- 
nation pronounced,  in  the  eighth  general  council, 
againll  Origen  and  Mopfuefta,  the  firll  authors  of  the 
Pelagian  errors:  he  alfo  added  An  Account  of  the 
Schifm  of  Aquileia,  and  a  Vindication  of  tlie  Books 
written  by  St  Auguiline  againll  the  Pelagians  and 
Semi  Pelagians.  The  work  had  procured  hira  a  great . 
reputation,  but  met  with  feveral  antagonills,  to  whom 
he  published  proper  aiifwers:  the  difpute  grew  warm, 
and  was  carried  before  the  fovereign  tribunal  of  the 
iuquifition.  There  the  hiftory  was  examined  with 
the  utmoll  rigour,  and  the  author  diimlflcd  without 
the  leall  cenfure.  It  was  reprinted  twice  afterwards, 
and  Mr  Noris  honoured  by  Pope  Clement  X.  with 
tiie  title  of  Q^alificator  of  the  Holy  Office.  Notwith- 
ilanding  this,  the  charge  was  renewed  againfl  the  Pe- 
lagian Hiilory,  and  it  was  dilated  afrelh  before  the 
inquifition  in  1676  ;  but  it  came  out  again  with  the 
fame  fuccefs  as  at  firft.  Mr  Noris  was  now  fullered 
to  remain  in  peace  for  fixteen  years,  and  taught  eccle- 
fiallical liillory  at  Pifa,  without  any  moleftatlon,  till 
he  was  called  to  Rome  by  Innocent  XII.  who  made 
hiin  undcr-librarian  of  the  Vatican  in  1692.  This 
poll  was  the  way  to  a  cardinal's  hat;  his  accufers  there- 
fore took  frefli  lire,  and  publiUied  feveral  new  pieces 
againll  him.  Hence  the  Pope  appointed  fome  learned 
divines,  wlio  had  the  character  of  having  taken  neither 
fide,  to  re  examine  Father  Notis's  books,  and  make 
their  report  of  them.  Their  ttllimony  was  fo  advan- 
tageous to  the  author,  that  his  holinefs  made  him 
counlellor  of  the  inquifition.  Yet  neither  did  this 
hinder  one  of  his  adverfaries,  the  moll  formidable  on 
account  of  his  erudition,  to  rife  up  againll  him,  and 
attack  him  warmly,  under  the  aflumed  tilie  of  a  Scru- 
pulous Doclijr  ijf  the  Sorbonne.  Noris  tried  to  rcmr>ve 
thefe  fcruples  in  a  work  which  appeared  in  1695,  un- 
der the  title  of  An  Hillorical  Diilertaiicn  concerning 
one  of  the  Triruty  that  fullered  ui  tlie  Fleili  ;  wherein, 
having  jullified  the  monks  of  Scythia,  who  made  ufe 
of  that  expreffion,  he  vin;!icated  Iximlelf  alfo  from  the 
imputation  of  having  attainted  the  Pupc'a  infallPuility, 
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Nnr!top'n!»,  of  having  ahiifed  Vincentius  Lirlnenfis,  and  other  bi- 
Nermamly  (],(,pg  ^f  QruI,  as  favourers  of  Semi-pelagianifm,  and 
'         of  having  himfelf  gone  into  the  errors  of  the  bidiop  of 
Ypres. 

His  anfwers  to  all  thefe  accufations  were  fo  much 
to  the  fatlsfaftion  of  the  Pope,  that  at  length  his  ho- 
linefs  honoured  him  with  the  purple  in  1695.  After 
this,  he  WIS  in  all  the  congregations,  and  employed  in 
the  moft  important  affairs  ;  fo  that  he  had  little  time  to 
fpend  in  his  ftudy,  a  thing  of  which  he  frequently 
complained  to  his  friends.  Upon  the  death  of  cardi- 
n»l  Cafanati,  he  was  made  chief  library-keeper  of  the 
Vatic '.n  in  1700  ;  and  two  years  afterwards  nomina- 
ted, among  others,  to  reform  the  calendar  :  but  he 
died  at  Rome  in  1704  of  3  dropfy.  He  was  one  of 
the  moft  learned  men  in  the  laft  century:  his  writingj 
ahound  with  erudition,  and  are  very  elegantly  hnifhtd. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  ;  whence  he  affumei 
the  name  of  Eucrates  Agoretico.  His  works  are  nu- 
merous, and  were  publithed  at  Verona,  in  1729  and 
1730,  in  five  volumes  folio. 

NORKOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Eaft  Gothland,  in  call  longitude  15°  30',  la- 
titude 58°  20'.  Its  name  fignifies  "  the  northern  mar- 
ket" in  the  Swedifh  language.  It  flands  on  the  banks 
of  a  large  rtver  called  Motala,  which  coming  from  the 
lake  Vttter,  falls  a  little  lower  into  a  gulf  called  Bra- 
tmhen.  It  is  the  largeft  and  molt  populous  town  in 
Sweden,  next  to  Stockholm,  conveniently  Ctuated 
near  the  fca  on  a  navigable  river,  which  brings  large 
vcffels  up  to  the  middle  of  the  town.  There  are  fome 
handfome  ftreets,  and  the  houfts  in  general  are  neatly 
bm'It.  Some  of  the  churches  are  worth  feeing  ;  but 
the  greateft  curiolity  are  the  famous  copper  mines, 
where  there  is  a  vaft  number  of  people  conflantly  at 
work.  In  this  article  the  town  carries  on  a  very  good 
trade  ;  as  alfo  in  fe-«ral  other  manufactures,  as  lea- 
ther, fteel,  and  guns,  which  they  make  the  beft  in 
■Sweden. 

It  covers  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  being  ten  nn'Ies 
in  circumference  ;  but  the  houfes  are  fmall  and  fcat- 
tered,  and  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  ! 0,000.  The 
river  Motala  flows  through  the  town,  forms  a  feries  of 
catarafts,  and  is  divided  into  four  principal  ftrcams, 
which  encircle  feveral rocky  iflands, covered  «ith  houfes 
and  manufaftories.  At  the  extremity  of  the  town  it  is 
.  navigable  for  fmall  veffels.  Several  manufaftories  are 
eftabhihed  in  the  town  ;  ^'^  fabrics  of  cloth,  which 
employ  1500  men;  3  fugar-houfes ;  i  of  fnuiT;  50 
mills  for  grinding  corn,  which  is  exported  in  large 
quantities ;  and  a  brafs  foundery.  A  falmon-fiihery 
gives  employment  and  riches  to  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

NORMANDY,  a  province  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  English  channel ;  on  the  eaft  by 
Picardy  and  the  ifle  of  France  ;  on  the  fouth  by 
Perche  and  Maine,  and  one  part  of  Bretaj;ne ;  and 
en  the  weft  by  the  ocean.  It  is  about  155  miles  in 
length,  85  in  breadth,  and  600  in  circumference. 
It  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile,  and  brings  in  the  largeft 
revenue  of  the  kingdom.  It  abounds  in  all  things 
«xcept  wine,  but  they  fupply  that  defeA  by  cyder  and 
perry.  There  are  vaft  meadows,  fat  paltures,  and 
tht.  fea  yields  plenty  of  fi(h.  It  contains  iron,  copper, 
and  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  harbours.  It  carries 
Vol.  XIII.  Part  I. 
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on  a  great  trade,  is  very  populous,  and  comprehends  Mormans 
a  vaft  number  of  towns  and  villages.  It  is  divided  " . 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower ;  the  Upper  borders  upon  ^'"y-,  ^ 
Picardy,  and  the  Lower  upon  Bretagne.  It  contains  ' 
feven  diocefes  or  bilhoprics,  Rouen,  Bayenx,  Avran- 
ches,  Evreux,  Sees,  Lifieux,  and  Coutances,  in  which 
they  compute  4189  parilTiea,  and  80  abbeys.  The  in« 
habitants  are  ingenious,  and  capable  of  underftanding 
any  arts  and  fciences,  but  they  are  chiefly  fond  of  law. 
The  Normans,  a  people  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
having  entered  France  under  Rollo,  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple ceded  this  country  to  them  in  912,  which  fram 
that  time  was  called  Normandy,  and  contains  about 
8200  fquare  miles.  Its  chief  city  is  Rouen.  Rollo 
was  the  fii  ft  duke,  and  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  crown 
of  France,  and  feveral  of  his  fuccelfors  after  him,  till 
William,  the  feventh  dnke,  conquered  England  in 
1066  :  from  which  time  it  became  a  province  of  Eng- 
land, till  it  was  loft  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  and  re- 
united to  the  crown  of  France  ;  but  the  Engliih  ftill 
keep  the  iflands  on  the  coafts  of  Normandy. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seine,  the  Eure,  the 
Aure,  the  Iton,  the  Dive,  the  Andelle,  the  Rille, 
the  Touque,  the  Dromee,  and  the  Orne:  among  the 
ftaports,  the  principal  are  thofe  of  Dieppe,  Havre, 
Honfleur,  Cherbuig,  and  Granville.  Rouen  is  the 
principal  city. 

NORMANS,  a  fierce  warlike  people  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  other  parts  of  Scandinavia.  They  at 
different  times  over-ran  and  ravngfd  moft  countries  in 
Europe  :  to  the  refpeftive  hiftories  of  thofe  countries 
we  therefore  refer  for  a  fuller  account  of  them,  as  it 
is  ImpofTiblc  to  enlarge  upon  particulars  in  this  place 
without  repeating  what  has  been  already  faid,  or  may 
be  faid,  in  different  parts  of  the  work. 

NosMAN  Characlers,  a  fpecies  of  writing  introduced 
into  England  by  William  I.  From  fome  old  nianu- 
fcripts  the  Norman  writing  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  of  letters  nearly  Lombardic.  In  regal  grants, 
charters,  public  inltruments,  and  law  proceedings,  this 
charadter  was  ufed  with  very  little  variation  from  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Edward  III.  See 
Writing. 

NORRIS,  or  N'oRis.     See  Noris. 

NORRIS  (John), a  learned  Englifh  divine  and  PIj. 
tonic  philofopher,  n-as  born  in  1657  at  Collingborne- 
Kingfton,  in  Wiltihire,  of  which  place  his  father  Mr 
John  Norris  was  then  miniftcr.  He  bred  his  fon  firit 
at  Winchefter  fchool,  and  afterwards  fcnt  him  to  Ex- 
eter  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  in 
1676  ;  but  was  elefted  fellow  of  All  Souls  in  i6So, 
foon  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
From  his  firft  application  to  philofophy,  Plato  became 
his  favourite  author  ;  by  degrees  he  grew  deeply  ena- 
moured with  the  beauties  of  that  divine  writer,  as  he 
thought  him;  and  took  an  early  occalion  to  communi- 
cate his  ideal  happinels  to  the  public,  by  printing  an 
Englifh  tranflation  of  a  rhapfoily,  under  the  title  of 
The  Picture  of  Love  unveiled,  in  1682.  He  com- 
menced mafter  of  erts  in  1684,  and  the  fame  year 
opened  a  conefpondence  with  that  learned  myific  di- 
vine Dr  Henvy  More  of  Ghrill's  college  in  Cambridge.  * 
He  had  alfo  a  correfpondence  with  the  learned  lady 
Mafham,  Dr  Cudworth's  daughter,  and  the  ingenious 
Mrs  AltcU.  He  refided  at  his  college,  and  had  been 
O  In 
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in  holy  orders  five  vears,  when  he  was  prefenteJ  to  lating  to   the  long  parliament ;    The  hillory  of  the     NortJi. 

thereaoryefNewto'nStLoe,  inSomerfetfhire,  1689;  lift  of  Lord  EJwa.d   North,  the  iirft  Baton  of  the         ^— 

'  upon  which  occafion  he  married  and  refigned  his  fel-  family,  addrefTed  to  his  tldelf  fon  ;  and  a  volume  of 

lovvfliip.     In  1 69 1,  his  dillinguifhed   merit  procured  EfTays.  .^.-Mr    j    i     ,>  ru 

him  the  reftory  of  Bemerton,  near  Sarum.      This  h-         North  (Francis  lord  Guildford,  lord-keeper  of  the 

vinp,  upwards  of  200 1,  a-vear,  came  very  feafonably  great  feal  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  11.) 

to  his  growing  family  ;  and  was  the  more  acceptable,  was  a  third   km  ot  the  fecond  Dii.'.lcy  lord  Norths 

for  the  eafincfs  of  the  parochial  duty,  which  gave  him  baron  of  Kerthng  ;  and  lludied  at  St  Johns  college 

leifure  to  make  an  addition  to  his  revenues  by  the  fruits  in  Cambridge,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  Middle 

of  his  genius  ;  the  adivity  of  which  produced  a  large  Temple.      He  acquired  French,   Italian,  Spanilh.  and 

harvcft,  that  continued  increafing  till  1 7 10.     But  this  Dutch  ;  and  became  not  only  a  good  lawyer,  but  was- 

aftivity  feems   to  h-.ve  become  fatal  to  him  ;  for  to-  well  verftd  in  hiftoty,  mathematics,  phdofophy,  and 

wards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  grew  very  infirm,  mulic      He  was  afterwards  ma^e  th.;  king's  folicitor- 

tnd  died  in  171  r,  in  his  ijah  year,  at  Bemerton.     He  gener.il,  and  was  chcfen  to  reprtfent  the  borough  of 

wasinterredinthechancdof  that  church,  -here  there  Lyn»   ui    parliament.       He  fucceekd    Sir   Heiieagc 

is  a  handfome  marble  monument  erefted  to  his  memo-  Fineh  in  the  poll  of  attorney-general  ;   and  lord  chieU 

ry    with  this  infciiptiofi:   "  H.  S.  E.  Johannes  Norris,  Juftic<;  Vaiighan,  in  the  plate  of  lord  chief-juftice  of 

ii'rochia-  hujus  rcftor,   ubi   annos  viginti   bene  htuit  the  common  pleas.      He  wan  allerwards  made  keeper 

paftorah  ft  Uteris  vacans,    quo    in   receffu   fibi  of  the  great  fcal ;  and  in  16H3   was  cre.,ted   a  baron^ 

pofuit   late   per  orbem  fparfa  ingenii  paris  ac  pictatis  h'  ^^e  title  i)f  Lord  Gu'd.lfnnl.      He  died  at  his  houfc 

-■  •■  --  ■•••'»  at  Wroxtou  in  1685,      He  wrote  a  philofophical  eday 

on  mufic;  a  paper  on   the  gravitation  of  fluids,  con- 
fidf  c4  in  the  bladders  of  filhes,  printed  in  Lo.wthorp*B 


curf 


a'-iridgemeut   of  the  Philo(ophi<ual  Tranfaftious ;  arid» 
lome  other  pieces. 

North    (  Right  Hon.   Frederick),  eart  of  Guild- 
ford, lord   North,   lord    wjir.ien    and   admiral   of   tliC 


uionnmenta.  Ohiit  an.  Dom.  I  7 1 1 ,  xtatis54."_  As 
to  his  chniafter,  he  had  a  tindure  of  enthufiafin  in  his 
tompofition,  which  led  him  to  imbibe  the  principles 
of  the  idealifts  in  phllofophy,  and  the  myllics  in  tlieo. 
logy  ;  and  the  whole  turn  of  his  poetry  iliows,  that  this 
tnthufmfm  siloni*  made  him  a  poet.  As  an  idealirt,  he 
oppoftd  Locke,  and  adorned  Malebrinche's  opinion, 

of  feeing   all  things  in  God,  with  all  the  advantages  Cinque  Ports,  g(;vernor  of  Dover  caftle,  lord  licute- 

t)f  ftvle  and  perfpi'culty  of  expreflinn.      In   (hort,   his  nsnt  and  cuHos  rotuionim  of  SomerfetHiire,  chancellor 

trror's,  uhich  are  harmlefs  enough  of  themldvts,  ought  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  recorder  of  Gloiicefter 

to  be  eafily  pardoned,   on  account  of  the  general  ex-  a"d  Taunton,  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity -houfe», 

cellcnce  of  his   writings,  efpecially   upon   fubjeds  of  prefident  of  the  Foundling  hofpital  and  of  the  Afylum, 

pradical  divinity,  which  are  univerfally  efteenied.  a  governor  of  the  Turkey  Company  and  of  the  Char, 

NORTH,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  ter  houfc,  K.  G.  and    LL.  D.  was  born  April  [3. 

vorld  ;  being   that  point  of  the  horizon  which  is  di-  «732;  and  married,  May  20.  1756,  Mifs  Ann  Spcke^ 

redly  oppofite  to  the  fun  in  meridian.     The   noith  an  heirefs  of  the  ancient  family  of  UiUington  in  So- 

wind  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  confiderable  de-  merfetftire,  by  whom  he  has  left  two  fons  ami  three 

Free  of  cold.     It  fometimes  blows  with  almofl  irrefift-  daughters:     the  eldeft.   fon   George- Auguftus,    born, 

ible  hxvy.    It  is  often  mentioned  by  the  clafiic  authors  Sept.  ( 1.  1757,  and  married,  Sept.  30.  1785,  to  Mifs 

tinder  the  name  of  Borfas,  which  is  of  Greek  original.  Hobart,  fucceeds  to  the  earldom  and  dlates.     The 

See  Boreas.  '^'^   **■'  fucceeded  his  father  Auguft  4.  1790.     Hie 

North  Pole.     See  Pole.  lordlhip  fucceeded  the  celebrated  Mr  Charles  Townf- 

NoRTH   (Dudley,  lord),    the  third  baron  of  that  end  as  manager  of  the  houfe  of  commons  and  chan- 

accomplKhed  family,  was  one  of  the  fineil  gentlemen  cellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  and   in  1770,  on  the  refig- 

jn  the  court   of  king  James  ;  but  in  fupporting  that  nation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  was  madt  iirll  lord  o£ 
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tharader,  diffipated  and  gamed  away  the  greateft  part 
of  his  fortune.  In  1645,  he  appears  to  have  aded 
with  the  parliament ;  and  was  nominated  by  them  to 
be  adminiftr.itor  of  the  admiralty,  in  conjundion  with 
the  great  earls  of  Northumberland,  EfTcx,  Warwick, 
rnd  othcis  He  lived  to  the  age  of  85,  the  latter 
part  of  which  he  pafTed  in  retirement  ;  and  wrote  a 


the  treafury  ;  in  which  ofSce  he  continued  until  tht 
clofe  of  the  American  war,  or  rather  until  the  forma.^ 
tion  of  the  Rockingham  miniftry,  which  began  the- 
bufinefs  of  peace  with  the  colonies.  H,e  was  a  man, 
of  ftrong  mental  faculties  ;  and  as  an  orator,  at  once 
commanded  attention  and  enforced  convidion  :  but 
taking  the  helm  at  a  tim.c  when  the  king's  party  were 


fmall  folio  of  mifcellanles,   In   profe  and  verfe,  under     unpopular,  and   when    it  was  fuppofed  that  the  late 
this  title,  A   Foreit  promifcucua  of  feveral  Seafons     earl  of  Bute  was  the  great  machine  by  which  the  ca- 

binet  was  moved,  fo  he  continued  in  that  ftate  of  un- 
popularity until  he  rcflgned  the  feals.     During   the 


I'rodudions,  in  four  parts,   1659. 

North  (Dudley,  lord),  fon  of  the  former,  was 
made  knight  of  the  bath  in  1616,  at  the  creation  of 
Charles  prince  of  Wales  ;  ,-ind  fat  in  many  parliaments, 
till  excluded  by  the  prevaiUng  party  in  that  which 
condemned  the  klag.  From  that  period  lofd  North 
lived  privately  in  the  country,  and  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  entertained  himfelf  with  books,  and,  as 
his  numerous  iffue  required,  with  economy  ;   on  which 


whole  of  his  premicrfhip  (and  to  condud  the  helm  at 
that  time  required  uncommonly  great  abilities)  he  ftu- 
diotidy  avoided  impofing  any  taxes  that  (honld  mate- 
rially affed  the  hnvcr  ciafs  of  people.  The  luxuries, 
and  not  the  neceirirics,  of  Kfe  were  repeated  objeda 
of  his  budget.  As  a  financier,  he  Hood  high,  even, 
in  the  opinion  of  oppofition  }  and  they  were  a  corabi- 
he  wrote  a  little  trad,  called  Obfer-ualkni  and  advices  nation  of  all  the  great  talents  in  the  kingdom  :  but, 
(Monomica),  j2nK).    His  other  works  are,  Paffagcs  re-    fatally  wedded  to  ik&  dciUudiw  plan  of  fubduing  the 

republican 
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'   "Nofth     republican  fpH-It  of  the  Americans,  his  adminiftration 

«.     ,       „  will  not  only  ftand  marked  in  the  p<ige  of  hiftorv  with 
North  weft        .  ^  ■'       „       r       ■  ,■     ^       r  i     ^  •         n 

P.fTapc     ^"  immcnte  waiicot  puhhc  trealure,  but  it  will  appear 

<CT— y  befprinkled  with  the  kindred  blood  of  thoiifands  of 
Britifh  fubjefts.  To  the  very  lail  moment  he  fpoke  in 
the  fenate,  however,  he  defended  that  war  ;  and  faid, 
he  was  then,  as  he  was  formerly,  prepared  to  ilieet  the 
minutell  inveftigation  as  to  his  condiitl  in  that  buli- 
nefb  ;  which  nothing  but  the  unforefeen  intervention 
of  France  could  have  prevented  from  being  crowned 
vith  fuccefi;.  His  lordlhip  was  one  of  the  firnielland 
mod  ftrenuous  fupportersof  the  c<?nHitut!on  in  church 
and  (Inte.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  Auguft  1792.  His 
recoUedion  he  tt-tained  to  his  laft  moments  :  his  fa- 
mily, except  lord  North,  who  came  within  a  few  mi- 
nutes afterwards,  were  affembled  lound  his  bed,  and  he 
took  leave  of  them  individually.  Their  grief  did  not 
fuffer  them  to  leave  the  room  for  fome  time  after  the 
event ;  and  Lady  Caroline  Douglas  was  at  lall  forced 
from  it.  Even  Dr  Warren,  who  rfiull  be  llrengthened 
as  far  as  habit  can  oprrate  againfl  nature  to  endure 
{Vich  fcenes,  ran  from  this,  convulfcd  with  forrow.  If 
any  extent  of  fympathy  can  IcfTen  afflidion,  this  fa- 
mily may  find  fuch  relief ;  for  perhaps  no  man  was  cvet 
more  generally  beloved  by  all  who  had  accefs  to  him 
than  the  earl  of  Guildford. 

We  may  form  an  opinion  of  the  eftimation  the  cele- 
bTaled  univerfity  of  Oxford  entertained  of  their  chan- 
cellor while  living,  by  the  very  great  hono\ir  they 
paid  to  his  remains.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  15th,  the  great  bell  at  St  Mary's  church 
at  Oxford  rang  out,  which  was  a  fignal  that  the  fune- 
ral proceffion  h;id  arrived  in  the  environs  of  tliat  city. 
The  officers  bf  the  univerfity,  and  the  whole  body  of 
refident  ftudents,  were  previoufly  alFembled  in  Mag- 
dalen College,  in  order  to  pay  fome  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  their  deceafed  chancellor.  They  joined 
the  procefTion  at  Magdalen  Bridge,  and  paraded  on 
foot  before  the  hearfe  up  the  high-ftreet  to  Carfjx  ; 
from  thence  down  the  corn  market  to  St  Giles's  church 
at  the  town's  end,  in  a  moft  folcmn  manner.  Here 
they  halted,  and  opening  to  the  right  and  left,  the 
hearfe  and  other  carriages  pafTed  through,  the  whole 
univerfity  being  uncovered.  The  hearfe  and  attend- 
ants then  proceeded  to  Banbury,  where  his  Lord- 
ship's remains  were  depofited  in  the  family  vault. 

NoRiH-Cape,  the  moll  norcherly  promontory  in 
l^urope,  011  the  coaft  of  Norway.  £.  Long.  21.  c. 
N.  Lat.  78.  o. 

A'oRin- Ferry,  a  fmall  village,  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  the  Q^ccn's-Ferry  pafi'age. 
There  was  here  formerly  a  chapel,  ferved  by  the  monks 
of  Dunfermline,  and  endowed  by  Robert  I.  Near  it 
are  large  granite  quarries,  which  partly  fupply  London 
with  paving  ftones,  and  employ  many  velfcls  for  the 
conveyance.  "  The  granite  (Mr  Pennant  fays)  lies 
in  perpendicular  ftrata,  and  above  is  a  reddilh  earth, 
filled  with  micaceous  friable  nodules." 

NoKTH-ForeIa7i{f,  a  cape  or  promontory  of  KeP.t^ 
in  the  ide  of  Thanet,  four  miles  eall  of  Margate.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  South-Foielaud  arc  the  Downs, 
through  which  all  (hips  pafs  that  are  bound  to  or  from 
the  weft.     T^.  Long.  I.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.25. 

NoKTH-WeJi  Fajage,  a  pafTage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
through  Hudfon's  Bay  or  Davis's  Straits,  and  which 
'liath  been  frequently  attempted  without  fuccefs ;  not- 
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wilhftathling  which,  many  people  are  ftill  of  opinion  Nonh-w^ft 
that  it  (3  prafticable.  Paffige. 

The  idea  of  a  paifage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  """"^ 
north  pob,  or  through  fome  opening  near  to  it,  wai 
fuggelled  as  early  as  the  year  1527.  The  peifon  who 
had  the  honour  to  conceive  this  idea  was  Robert 
Thorne,  a  merchant  of  Briftol,  who  addrtfi'cd  two  pa- 
pers on  the  fubjeft,  the  one  to  king  Henry  VIII.  the 
other  to  Dr  Ley,  ambaffador  from  that  monarch  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  To  remove  any  objeftion  to 
the  undertaking,  which  mi^ht  be  drawn  from  the 
fuppofed  danger,  he  infills,  in  his  addrefs  to  the  king;, 
upon  the  great  advantages  of  conftant  day-light  in  tlii 
polar  feas,  and  the  probability  of  the  climate  being 
in  thofe  regions  temperate  during  the  fummer  month,?. 
In  the  paper  addreffcd  to  Dr  Ley,  he  obferves  that 
cofmographers  may  as  piobably  lie  millaken  in  llie 
opinion  which  they  entertain  of  the  polar  regions  be- 
ing impaifable  from  extreme  cold,  as  it  h.is  been  found 
they  were  in  fuppofing  the  countries  under  the  line 
to  be  uninhabitable  from  exccfTive  heat. 

The  poffibilitv  of  the  paffage  was,  in  confequence 
of  thefe  addreffes,  very  generally  fuppefed  ;  and  iit 
1557,  Sir  Martin  Forbilher  failed  to  62°  north  lati- 
titude,  where  he  difcovered  the  flraits  which  have 
fince  bore  his  name.  In  £577,  BarnCj  in  a  book  intit- 
led  the  Regiment  of  the  Sea,  mentions  a  noith-weft  paf- 
fage  as  one  of  the  five  ways  to  Cathay  ;  and  dwells  on 
the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  which,  from  the  conllant 
prefence  of  the  fun  during  furamer,  he  imagines  muft 
be  found  near  the  pole.  In  1578,  George  Beft,  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  with  Sir  Martin  Forbilher 
iu  his  voyages  of  difcovery,  wrote  a  very  ingenious 
difcourfe  to  prove  all  parts  of  the  world  habitable.  It 
di>e3  not,  however,  appe.-.r  that  any  voyage  was  un- 
dertaken, for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  attempting  to  fail 
to  India  in  a  north-wclj'diredion,  till  the  year  1607, 
when  Henry  Hudfon  was  lent,  at  the  expence  of  fome 
merchants  in  London,  to  dilcover  a  pafTage  by  the 
north  pole  to  Japan  and  China.  He  failed  from 
Gravefetid  on  the  ift  of  May,  and  on  the  2 ill  of  ['ine 
fell  ft]  with  the  land  to  the  weftward,  in  latitude  73°, 
which  he  named  HoLl-'wkh-hope.  On  the  27th  he  dif- 
covered SjMtfbergen,  and  met  with  much  ice.  The 
higheft  latitude  in  which  he  made  an  obfervation  was 
80"  27'.     See  HuDsoK. 

In  March  i6oy,  Jones  Poole  was  fent  by  SirTlio- 
mas  Smith,  and  the  relt  of  the  Mufcovy  company,  to 
make  further  difcoveries  towards  the  north  pole.  Af- 
ter great  feverity  of  weather,  and  much  difS:ulty  from  , 
ice,  he  made  the  fouth  part  of  Spitfbergen  on  the  i6lh 
of  May  ;  and  failing  along  and  founding  the  coalf,  he 
made  many  accurate  difcoveries  ;  but  was  not  in  that 
voyage  able  to  proceed  bey04id  79"  50'.  He  was 
again  employed  (1611),  in  a  fmall  veffcl  called  the 
Elifabeth,  -to  attempt  the  north-well  pafTage  ;  but  af- 
ter furmounting  uumberlefs  difEcuIties,  and  penetra- 
ting to  80"  of  latitude,  he  loll  his  Ihip  nt  Spidbrr- 
g€n.  Two  voyages,  equally  unfuccefst;il,  were  made 
in  i-6i4and  11515,  by  B.iffin  and  Fotherby;  the  latter 
of  whom  concllides  the  account  of  his  difcoveries  an.l 
dangers,  with  exhorting  the  company  which  employed 
him  not  to  adventure  more  than  lyo  or  200  pounds 
at  moll  on  yearly  voyages  to  thefe  feas. 

Hitherto   nothing  had  been  done  in  this  great  un- 
dertaking but  by  private  adventurers,  fitted  out  for 
O   J  thf 
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Northwed  the  double  purpofe  of  difcovery  and  prefent  advantage; 
anj  the  polar  regions  were  lutfercd  to  remain  luiex- 
plored  in  that  direflion,  from  the  year  1615  till  1773. 
when  the  e.iil  of  Ssndwich,  in  confeqiitnce  of  an  ap- 
plication which  had  been  nude  to  him  by  the  Roy.  1 
Society,  laid  before  his  majcfty  a  propofal  for  an  ex- 
pedition to  try  how  far  navigation  is  prafticable  to- 
wards the  north  pole.  Upon  receiving  this  propofal, 
his  rr^ajefty  was  pleafed  to  dIreA  that  the  voyage  fhouid 
lie  immediately  undertaken,  with  every  afliltance  that 
could  contribute  to  Its  fuciefs.  Accordingly,  the  Race- 
torfe  and  Carcafs  bombs  were  fitted  out  for  the  pui- 
pofe,  and  the  command  of  the  expedition  given  to 
Captain  Phipps,  now  Lord  Mulgrave.  His  Lord- 
Ihip's  iuftruftlons  were  to  proceed  up  to  the  pole,  or 
aa  far  towards  it  as  poffible,  and  as  nearly  upon  a  me- 
ridian as  the  ice  or  other  obftruftions  ihould  admit  j 
and  during  the  tourfe  of  the  voyage,  to  make  fiich 
cbfervations  of  tv<ry  kind  £8  might  be  ufcful  to  navi- 
gation,  or  tend  10  the  promotion  of  natural  know- 
ledge. A  very  accurate  account  of  this  voyage  was 
publilhed  by  his  Lo-dfhip  .'n  1774.  He  bad,  by  ex- 
erting all  the  powcr.i  of  a  fkiiful  and  intrepid  fcaman, 
forced  his  way,  on  th;  lil  of  Auguft,  to  ^o^  37'  f  but 
could  pro  ted  no  farther,  as  he  was  there  oppofed  by 
one  continued  plain  of  luioolh  unbroken  ice,  bounded 
only  by  the  horizon. 

Many  other  attempts  have  betfn  made  to-  difc  over 
this  palTage,  by  failing  along  the  wertern  ccaft  of  Ame- 
rica ;  but  hitherto  none  of  them  has  been  crowned 
with  fuccefs.  So  early  as  1579,  Sir  Francis  Drake 
affured  queen  Elifabcth  that  he  had  failed  fome  Ica-ues 
up  the  (ir;ii:s  of  Anian  (feeANiAN),  and  difcovered 
New  Alhion,  to  the  north  of  Calefornia  j  but  the  flrait 
is  now  known  to  hsve  no  exillence  ;  and  Drake's  real 
difcoverics  were  not  improved.  In  1630,  king  Cha.  I. 
fent  captain  Luke  Fox  in  one  of  his  pinnaces  to  at- 
tempt the  pafTage  ;  but  of  his  proceedings  we  know 
nothing,  but  that  he  reached  port  Nelfon  in  Hudfon's 
br^y,  where  he  found  fome  remains  of  former  naviga- 
tors. Next  year  captain  James  was  fitted  out  by  the 
merchants  of  Briilol  for  the  fame  purpofe.  James 
was  one  of  the  ableft  navigator*  that  ever  failed  from 
Kngland  or  any  other  country ;  and  his  voyages  to 
the  north  were  printed  in  1633.  -After  all  the  expe- 
riments he  had  made,  he  concluded  that  there  was  no 
fuch  paffage  ;  or  if  there  be,  he  affirmed  that  the  difco- 
very of  it  would  not  be  attended  with  thofe  advantages 
which  are  commonly  expected.  His  reafons,  how- 
ever, for  thefe  opinions  have  been  anfwered,  and  ma- 
ny fubfequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  perform 
what  he  thought  impofiible.  The  arguments  for  a 
iiorth-wcft  paifa^e  were  fo  plaufible,  that,  in  1 744,  an 
aft  of  parliament  was  paffed  to  entouraore  the  difcove- 
ry of  it.  Among  many  others,  captain  Cook  attempted 
the  difcovery  in  vain,  and  thence  adopted  James's  opi- 
nion. [Ste  CooK't  Dijloveries,  0^103.)  This  cele- 
brated navigator,  after  having  proceeded  northwards 
to  the  wetUrn  extremity  of  America,  and  afcertained 
th«  proximity  of  the  two  great  continents  of  Afia  and 
.-America,  returned  to  the  Sandwich  iflands,  firmly 
■^erfuaded  of  the  imprafticability  of  a  pafTage  in  that 
bemifphere  from  th«  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
?ither  by  an  eallcrn  or  a  weftern  courfe. 

-Later  voyagers,  howtv»T,  have  pretended  to  deteft 
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fome  errors  In  Cook's  difcoveries  ;  and  the  author  of  North-eift 

a    fmall  tra£t,  intitled  ^n  authentic  Slalcmcnt  of  all  the     P-  Si^e. 

Fticis  relative  to  Nuotka-Souzut,  goes  a  great   way   to  •        ' 

make  the  difcovery  not  yet  boptlefs.      In  his  account 

of  the  expedition  under  the  direction  of  MefTrs  EtcheG, 

he   fays,  that  "  one  of  the  firft  difcoverics   made  by 

thefe  Ihips  was,  that  what  was  by  the  Immortal  Cook 

laid  down  as  a  continuation  of  the  north-weft  continent 

of  America,  and  lying  between  the  northern  latitudes 

of  48  and  57,  is  on  the  contrary  an  extentive  duller 

of  unexplored  iflands  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of 

friendly  Indians,  with  whom  a  regular  conneftion  wa» 

formed." 

Thefe  ifliinds  they  difcovered,  contrary  to  the  af- 
fei  tion  of  captain  Cook,  to  conceal  the  opening  of  a 
valt  inland  Ua,  or  arcliipelago,  in  all  probability 
equal  to  the  Mediterranean  or  Baltic  feas,  and  divid- 
ing the  great  northern  continent  of  America.  The 
Princtfs  Royal  penetrated  fome  hundred  leagues  among 
them,  in  a  northeall  courfe,  to  within  20D  leagues  of 
Hudfon's  houfe,  tut  had  not  then  in  opporli.'iuty  to 
explore  the  extreme  teiniination  of  that  arcb;-elago, 
their  cort-.mercial  concerns  obliging  them  to  reiurn  ti* 
the  China  market  ;  but  the  commanders  had  the 
flrongeft  reafons  to  believe,  had  time  favoured  their 
furvey,  that  they  fhouid  have  been  able  to  difcover  the 
long-wlfhcd  for  pafFage  between  the  Atlantic  and 
South  Sea.  Thty  conceived,  that  fliould  neither  thif 
inland  arm  of  the  fca  through  which  the  Princels 
Royal  penetrated,  nor  a  large  Itrait  named  Sir  Charles 
MIddlcton's,  about  three  degrees  to  the  fouthward,  bt 
found  to  reach  acrofs  the  continent,  yet  that  the  land 
barrier  mull:  be  very  incoiifiderable  ;  and  thac  at  the 
extremity  of  this  bay  a  practicable  pafTage,  either  by 
rivers  or  lakes,  will,  by  perfcvcrance,  be  found  ter- 
minating towards  Hudfon's  bay. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  to  us  extremely 
doubtful  whether  there  be  fuch  a  pafTage  ;  but  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  difcovered,  if  difcovered  at  all, 
by  the  progreffive  advances  of  mercantile  enterprife 
than  by  any  immediate  expedition  undertaken  for  that 
purpofe. 

NoRTH-Eaft  PaJJage,  a  pafTage  to  the  Eall  Indies 
along  .the  northern  coafts  of  Afia,  which,  hke  the 
former,  hath  frequently  been  attempted,  but  hitherto 
without  fuccefs.  The  firi^  attempt  was  made  in  fjJJ 
by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby.  who  commanded  three 
fhips.  He  departed  from  the  Thames  and  failed  to 
the  North  Cape,  where  one  of  his  fhips  left  him,  and 
returned  home.  The  other  two  fhips  being  feparated, 
Sir  Hugh  proceeded  farther  northward,  and  difcover- 
ed that  part  of  Greenland  which  tlie  Dutch  have 
fince  called  Spil-zberg ;  but  the  feverlty  of  the  cold 
obliging  him  to  return  to  the  fouthward,  he  was  for- 
ced, by  bad  weather,  into  the  river  Arzina,  in  Muf- 
covlte  Lapland,  where,  not  being  able  to  come  out, 
he  was  found  the  next  fpring  frozen  to  death,  with  all 
hij  ihlp's  company  ;  having  the  notes  of  his  voyage 
and  his  laft  will  lying  before  him,  whereby  it  appear- 
ed that  he  hved  till  January.  But  Richard  Chancel- 
lor, in  the  third  (hip,  with  better  fuccefs,  in  the  mean- 
while entered  Wardhuys,  where  he  waited  fome  time 
for  his  companions  to  no  purpofe  ;  uncertain  whether 
they  were  loft,  or  driven  farther  by  ftrefs  of  weather. 
He  held  a  council  on  what  he  (hould  do  ;  whether  to 
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North-euft  return,  or  purfue  his  voyage.     Whafever  danger  might 
Pafligf.    {jg  ;„  the  laft,  every  one  agreed  to  it,  that  thiy  might 
"■"^  not   feem   to  have  lefs   courage    than    their    captain. 

They  therefore  fet  fail,  and  in  a  few  days  found  tlKiii- 
felves  in  a  fea  where  thtv  could  no  longer  perceive  nny 
niglit.  This  Ihip,  wanderi.g  .1 'out,  entered  fooii  af- 
ter into  a  large  bay  or  giilf.  Here  they  call  anchor, 
in  fight  of  land  ;  and  v.-hi!e  they  were  examining  the 
coaft,  they  difcovered  a  fi(hing  boat.  Chancellor 
pettini;r  into  his  (loop,  went  towards  it  ;  but  the  (ilher- 
men  took  to  flight.  He  followed, and,  overtaking  them, 
Oiowed  them  fuch  civilities  as  conciliated  their  affec- 
tions to  him  ;  and  they  carried  him  to  the  place  where 
now  is  the  famous  port  of  St  Michael  the  Archanijel. 
•  Thefe  people  immediately  fpread  through  all  the  coails 

an  account  of  the  arrival  of  thofe  lirangers;  and  people 
came  from  fcveral  parts  to  fee  them,  and  aik  them 
queftions.  They,  in  their  turn,  examined  the  othtis, 
and  found  that  the  country  they  were  in  was  RufTu, 
governed  by  the  mighty  Emperor  John  13afilowitz. 
Chancellor  from  Archangel  travelled  on  (ledges  to 
the  Czar  at  Mofcow;4iom  whom,  overjoyed  at  the 
profpe<;t  of  opening  a  mariiime  commerce  with  Eu- 
rope, he  o!.tained  privileges  for  the  En^lilh  merchants, 
and  letters  to  King  Edward  V'l.  wko  was  not,  how- 
ever, alive  to  receive  them. 

In  lyS?,  Mr  John  Davis  in  two  barks  difcovered 
Cape  Defolation,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  part  of 
Greenland  ;  and  two  years  after  advanced  as  far  as 
Lat.  72",  where  he  difcovered  the  ftralt  which  Hill 
tiears  his  name.  To  enumerate  all  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  difcover  a  north-calt  palfage,  would 
fwell  the  article  to  very  little  purpofe.  The  Englilh, 
Dutch,  and  Danes,  have  all  attempted  it  without  fuc- 
cefe.  The  laft  voyage  from  England  tor  this  pur- 
pofe was  made  in  1676,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  of  York.  That  unfortunate  prince,  who  was 
on  all  occafions  earned  for  the  promotion  of  com- 
merce, and  the  Lord  Berkeley,  &c.  fitted  out  a  (hip, 
commanded  by  Captain  Wood,  for  an  attempt  once 
more  to  find  a  Rorth-ealt  palTage  to  India,  accom- 
panied with  a  (hip  of  the  king's.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  this  attempt,  after  it  had  been  fo  long 
dtfpa^ired  of,  by  fevcral  new  reports  and  teafonings : 
fonie  of  which  feem  not  to  have  been  very  well 
grounded — As, 

"  I.  On  the  coaft  of  Corea,  near  Jai'an,  whales  had 
been  found  with  Englifh  and  Dutch  harpoons  (lick- 
ing in  them.  This  is  no  infallible  proof  that  ihips 
could  get  thither  by  a  north-ealt  paffage,  although 
whales  might. 

"  2.  That,  20  years  before,  fome  Dutchmen  had 
failed  within  one  degree  of  the  north  pole,  and  found 
it  temperate  weather  there  :  and  that  therefore  Wil- 
liam Barents,  the  Dutch  navigator  who  wintered  at 
Nova  Zambia  in  the  year  1596,  (hould  have  failed 
"  further  to  the  north  before  turning  eallward  ;  in  which 
cafe,  faid  they,  he  would  not  have  found  fo  much  ob- 
ftru£lion  from  the  ice. 

"  3.  That  two  Dutch  (hips  had  lately  failed  300 
leagues  to  the  eadward  of  Nova  Zembla ;  but  their 
Eaft  India  company  had  ftifled  that  dcfign,  as  againft 
their  intereft  :  -and  fuch  like  other  airy  reports.  But 
this  attempt  proved  very  unfortunate.  They  doubled 
$!)«  North  Cage,  and  came  among  much  ice  and  drift 
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wood,  in  7^5'  of  north  latitude,  fleering  to  the  coaft  Northajip- 
of  Nova  Zembla,  where  tlie  king's  (hip   ftruck  upon       '"" 
the  rocks,  and  was  loon   beat  to  pieces  ;  aiid  Captain  """"* 
Wood   returned  home  with  an   opinion,  "  that  fuch 
a  palTage  was  utterly  impracticable,  and  that   Nova 
Zembla  is  a  part  of  t :ie  tonimtrnt  of  Giecnlanj." 

riiele  pailagcs,  however,  arc  not  yet  deemed  im- 
practicab.e  uy  ail.  Tne' Count  de  Button  holu3  it  for 
certain,  t;;at  there  is  a  pair.4gc  from  Europe  to  Cliina 
b)  the  iiurth  fea.  The  rcalon  why  it  has  been  fo  of» 
ten  attempted  in  vain,  he  thinks,  is,  that  fear  pre- 
vented the  undertaktrj  from  keeping  at  a  fulficient 
t.iitance  from  land,  and  Irum  approachiiig  the  pole, 
which  they  probably  imagined  to  be  an  immenfe  rock. 
Hence  he  affirm^,  tiiat  11  any  f.i'her  attempts  be 
made  to  find  a  padage  to  China  and  Japan  jy  the 
north  feas,  it  will  be  neceifary  to  keep  at  ,1  o'fi„iicc 
from  the  land  and  the  ice  ;  to  fleer  dircftly  c.nvards 
the  pole  ;  and  to  explore  the  moil  open  fcas,  where 
unquellionnhly.  Cays  he,  there  is  little  or  no  ice.  This 
opinion  has  been  lately  revived  by  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington,  who  fayi,  that  if  the  palfage  be  attempted 
by  the  pole  itfelt,  he  ha.,  very  little  doubt  of  its  being 
accomplllhed.     See  Norlh-t'OLF. 

NORTH  AMP  TON,  a  town  in  England,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  in  W.  Long, 
o.  SS-  N-  i-at.  52.  I  J.       According    to  Camden,  it 
was   formerly  called  iVortb-iifandon,   from   its  fituation 
to  the  north  of  the  liver  Nen,  called  anciently  Aufona, 
by  which  and  -nether  Iclfer  river  it  is  almoll  inclofed. 
Dr  Gibfon  fays,  that  the  ancient  Saxon  annals  called 
both  it  and  Southampton  fimply  Hamton  ;  and  after- 
wards, to  dillinguilh  them,  called  the  one,  from  its  fitu- 
ation,   S'julbamlon,    and    the    other    Northamton  ;   but 
never  North  afandon.      Though    it   does  not  appear  to 
be  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  nor  to  have  emerged 
from  obfcurity  till  after  the  conqueit,  it  has  fent  mem- 
bcis  to   parliament  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  L  and 
being  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  fcveral  parliament;* 
have  been  held  at  it.     There   was  alfo  a  caflle,  and  a 
church  dedicated   to   St  Andrew^  built  by  Simon  de 
Sanifto  Licio,  commonly  called   Scn/ez,  the   firft  earl 
of  Northampton  of  that  name.       It  is  faid  to  have 
been    burnt  down  during  the   Danifh  depredations.; 
but  in  the  reign  of  St  Edward  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  confiderable  place.     It  was  befieged   by  the  barons 
in  their  war  with  King  John  ;  at  which  time  that  mi- 
litary  work  called  Hunjhill,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
railed.     In  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  it  fided  witli  the 
barons,   when  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  kino-. 
Here  the  bloody  battle  was  fought  in  which  Henry  VI. 
was  taken  prifoner.     It  was  entirely  confumed  by  a 
moll  dreadful  fire  in  1675  ;  yet,  by  the  help  of  liberal 
contributions   from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  hath 
fo  recovered  itfelf,  that  it   is  now  one  of  the  ncateft 
and  beil-built  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Among  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  which  are  all  lofty,  the  moll  remarkable 
are   the   church   called  .I'U-hallows   (which   (lands   at 
the  meeting  of  four  fpacious  ftreets),  the  feflions  and 
alSze  houfe,  and  the  George-Inn,  which   belongs  to 
the  poor  of  the   town.     A  couaty-hofpital  or   infir- 
mary has  been  lately  built  here,  after  the  manner  of 
thofe  of  Bath,  London,   Brillol,  dec.     It  has  a  con-- 
fiderable  manufafture  of  (hoes  and  ftockings;  and  its 
fiirs  are  noted  for  horfes  both  for  draught  and  faddle; 
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■f  ort'"'""?-  befides,  it  is  a  great  thoroughfare  for  the  north  anJ 
vieft  roads.  It  wns  formerly  vvnl'.ed,  and  had  feven 
churches  within  and  two  withc-it.  Ths  horfe-msrlf^t 
is  reckoned  to  exceed  all  others  in  the  kingdom,  it 
bein'T  deemed  the  centre  of  all  its  horfcmarkcts  and 
horfe-fairs,  both  for  faddle  and  harnefs,  and  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  the  joclcies  both  from  York  and  Lon- 
don. Its  principal  manufaiSute  is  fhoes,  of  which 
great  numbers  are  fent  beyond  fea  ;  and  the  next  to 
tliat,  ftockinps  and  lace,  as  we  have  hinted  at  above. 
It  is  the  richer  and  more  populous,  by  being  a  tho- 
roughfare both  in  the  north  and  weft  roads ;  but,  be- 
ing 80  miles  from  the  fea,  it  can  have  no  commerce 
by  navigation.  The  walls  of  this  town  were  above 
two  miles  in  compafs.  It  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
about  10S3  houfcs,  and  5200  inhabitants.  It  had 
forrr.erly  a  nunnery  in  the  neighbouring  meadows, 
with  feveral  other  monaftcries  ;  and  of  its  very  old 
caftle  on  the  weft,  fide  of  the  town,  a  fmall  part  of 
the  ruins  are  ftiU  to  be  feen.  Some  difcontenteJ 
fcholars  came  hither  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
about  the  end  ef  the  reign  of  Henry  IN.  and,  with 
the  king's  leave,  profecutcd  their  ftudies  here  acade- 
rrically  for  three  years  ;  during  which  there  was  the 
fsce  of  an  univcrfity,  till  it  was  put  a  ftop  to  by  ex- 
prefs  prohibition,  becaufe  it  was  a  damage  to  f-ioth 
imiverfities.  The  public  horfe-rrices  are  on  a  neigh- 
bouring down,  calk'd  Pye-Leys.  In  and  about  the 
•town  are  abund.ince  of  eherry-gardens.  Within  half 
a  mile  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  croftcs  ercfted  by 
King  Edward  I.  in  menioi-y  of  his  Qnrcn  Eleanor, 
•whofe  corpfe  was  rtfted  there  in  its  way  to  Weftinin- 
fter.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  near  that  crofs, 
jnany  Roman  coins  have  been  ploughed  up.  At 
Guilefborough,  north-weft  of  Northampton,  are  to 
be  feen  the  veftiges  of  a  Rortian  camp,  the  fituntion 
of  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  lying  between 
the  Nen  and  the  Avon,  the  only  pafs  from  the  north 
to  the  fouth  j.arts  of  England  not  intercepted  by  any 
:river.  This  camp  was  fecured  only  by  a  fingle 
iirtrenchment,  which  was,  however,  very  broad  and 
deep. 

Northampton  SHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  is  fitua- 
ted  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom  :  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Huntingdon; 
on  the  fouth  by  thofe  of  Buckingham  and  Oxford  ; 
on  the  weft  by  Warwicklhire  ;  and  on  the  north  by 
the  counties  of  Leiceltcr,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln,  which 
are  fcpamtcd  from  it  by  the  Ixffer  Avon,  and  the 
Welland.  Its  grcateft  length  is  about  yo  miles,  its 
jjreateft  breadth  about  20,  and  its  crcumfcrence  about 
130.  It  contains  330  pariihes.  There  are  in  it  one 
city,  tl  market-towns,  25,000  houfcs,  aYid  I  ro.oco 
inhabitant?.  Nine  members  are  returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  this  county,  vi/..  two  knights  for  the  ftire, 
two  for  the  city  of  Peterborough,  two  for  each  of 
.the  towns  of  Northampton  and  Brickly,  and  one  for 
Higham  Ferrers.  It  lies  in  the  Mid  land  circuit,  and 
in  the  diocefe  of  Peterborough.  As  this  county  is 
dry,  well  cultivated,  free  from  m^rfhes,  except  the  fens 
about  Peterborough,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  courfe  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  it  enjoys  a 
»cry  pure  and  wholefome  air.  In  confequence  of  this 
it  is  very  populous,  and  fo  full  of  towns  and  churches, 
^hat  30  fpires  or  fteeples  may  be  feen  in  many  places 


at  one  viev?  ;  and   even   in  the   fens,  the  inhabitants  MotiTiam|»4 
feem  to  enjoy  a  good  ftate  of  he;tith,  and  to  be  little        <«" 
offered  by  the  water  which  frequently  overflovi-s  their  I! 

grounds,  efpecially  in  winter,  but  is  never  fuffercd  to  f^'"'''"=™ 
remain  long  upon  it.  Its  foil  Is  exceeding  fertile  both  '^  "'  , 
in  corn  and  pafturagc ;  but  it  labours  under  a 
fcarcity  of  fuel,  as  it  doth  not  produce  much  wood, 
and,  by  lying  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  can. 
not  be  eaCly  fupplied  with  coal.  Its  commodities, 
befides  corn,  are  fheep,  wool,  black  cattle,  and  falt- 
petre  ;  and  its  manufiftures  are  ferges,  tammies,  flial- 
loons,  boots,  and  (hoes.  BefiJcs  many  IcfTer  brook* 
and  ftreami,  it  is  well  watered  by  the  rivers  Nen,  Wel- 
land, Oufe,  and  Learn  ;  the  three  firft  of  which  are 
large,  and  for  the  moft  part  navigable. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  county  of  north  America, 
in  Virginia,  forming  the  fouth  part  of  the  peniiifula 
on  the  eartern  coalt  of  Virginia. 

NORTH  ROC  Ks,(otherwife  called  5'/ /»rt/r.'WV/-9c//, 
from  a  feat  of  llone  amoni^ft  them  called  St  Pnirick'i 
chair,  whence  the  rocks  have  taken  this  fecond  name  ; 
fituated  iu  the  harbour  of  Dcnaghadee,  in  the  countv 
of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulfter,  in  Ireland.  From 
north  to  fouth  they  are  about  iwo  thirds  of  a  league, 
between  which  is  clean  good  ground.  But  care  mult 
be  taken  of  the  fouth  rock,  on  which  many  fiiipshavs 
perifhed  :  for  it  is  overflowed  by  every  tide,  and  no 
ctew  can  fave  their  lives  if  the  wind  blows  high.  This 
rock  ftands  a  full  mile  from  the  lliore. 

NO  RT  H  S  f  A .     See  North  Sba. 

NORTHERN  lkjhts,  the  fame  with  auror-4 
BOREAL i.s,  under  which  article  we  have  given  a  co- 
pious account  of  this  phenomenon,  and  ni  the  fup- 
pofed caufes  of  it.  Natural  fcience,  however,  docs  not 
arrive  at  perfciftion  at  once,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  fo 
after  trials  repeated  for  years  with  care  and  accuracy. 
How  far  the  caufes  that  have  been  afllgned  for  this 
appearance  will  account  for  it,  or  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  remove  all  difficulties,  It  is  not  for  us  to 
determine ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  philofophers  to  hcaa- 
all  fides,  and  to  attend  with  patient  affiduity  to  every 
hypothefis,  rejecting  or  receiving  as  reafon,  after  the 
the  llriAeft  inveftigation,  ftiail  feem  to  favour  the  one 
fide  or  the  other.  Wifhing  to  lay  before  our  readers 
every  thing  important  either  in  fcience  or  in  litera- 
ture, we  cannot  let  pafs  the  opportunity  which  the 
prefcnt  article  aff^ords  us,  of  mentioning  an  hypothe- 
fis which  Doftor  Stearns,  an  AirK;rican,  formed,  about 
the  year  178S,  to  account  for  the  appearances  called 
aurora  lorealis^  and  aurora  aujira/is.  For  this  lail,  fee 
Aurora  Borkalis,  n'^  3. 

Dodlor  Stearns  fuppofes  that  thefe  phenomena  ori- 
ginate from  aqueous,  nitrous,  fulphureous,  bituminous, 
and  other  exhalations,  from  the  funics  of  various 
kinds  of  earths  or  other  minerals,  vegetables,  anlmak, 
firfs,  volcanoes,  Sec.  Thele,  he  thinks,  become  rarefied, 
and  being  charged  witli  eleftrical  fluid,  become  fpe- 
cifically  lighter  than  the  circumambient  ;n'i  :  hence,  of 
couiff,  they  afcend  ;  and  being  elevated  to  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air  and  driven  by  the  winds  from  wann- 
er to  colder  climates,  t^he  cold  makes  them  combine 
and  ftiffen.  When  they  are  afterwards  agitated  by 
different  currenfs  of  air,  they  fpaikle  and  crackle 
like  the  hairs  of  cats  afld  other  animals  when  ftifltned 
with   cold.      This  <:orufcatio.T  in  quite    cold   atmo- 
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[■JorAmn-  fpheret,  and  in  thofe  which  are  moff  temptrate,  ap- 
befhn(i.  p^.^^,  ;„  Jjiferent  pofitions  in  the  horizon,  zenith,  or 
'  otherwlfe,  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  fpe£iator, 
and  the  pofition  of  the  elevated  exhalations.  The 
difference  of  colours  the  Doftor  fiippofes  to  arife  from 
the  different  quah'tles  of  the  articles  combined,  thofe 
of  the  mofl:  inflammable  nature  (hinin;'  with  the  great- 
eft  hiftre. 

Tl>e  Doftor  likewifc  tries  to  account  for  thcfc  lights 
not  appearing,  or  but  fc-ldom  Eppcaring;,  in  ancient 
times.  The  atmofphere,  he  thinks,  was  not  inipresj- 
nated  with  mattrials  proper  to  prod;ice  them.  He 
imagines  that  the  incrtafed  conlumption  of  fuel, 
in  America  in  particular,  the  burning  of  volcanoes,  and 
the  approach  of  Hazincr  ftar-;,  whole  atmofpheres-  have 
been  fo  expanded  by  the  fun's  heat  th.nt  pait  of  theoi 
)!ave  fallen  into  the  earth's  atmofphere,  and  commu- 
nicated to  it  new  matter,  have  fo  changed  and  pre- 
pared our  air,  that  whenever  its  confiltence  i^  proper, 
then,  if  the  lic^ht  of  the  fun  and  moon  is  not  too 
powerful,  the  aurora  borealis  will  appear. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  the  mnll  northerly 
county  of  England,  and  formerly  a  dilUnft  kingdom, 
is  bounded  on  the  rortli  and  we't  by  the  river  Tweed, 
which  divides  it  from  Scotland,  tlie  Cheviot  hills,  and 
part  of  Cumberland;  wafhed  on  the  eail  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  ;  and  feparated  from  Durham  on  the  fouth 
by  the  rivem  Tvne  ?nd  Derwsnt.  This  county, 
which  giv^s  the  title  of  dv.le  to  a  nobleman  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Algernoon  duke  ot  Somerfct, 
whofe  mother  was  hcirefs  of  the  Plercy  f.imily,  ex- 
tends about  66  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
about  47  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  remarkably 
p.Tpuloas,  containing  12  market-towns,  280  villages, 
and  460  parifhe?.  The  face  of  the  country,  efpecially 
towards  the  welt,  is  roughened  with  huge  mountains, 
the  mod  remarkable  cf  which  are  the  Cheviot  hilh, 
and  the  high  ridge  called  Ridefda/e ;  but  the  lands 
are  level  towards  the  fea-fide  ai>d  the  borders  of 
Durham.  The  climate,  like  that  of  eveiT  othtr 
tnounta'TiOUs  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  f^a, 
i.s  moid  and  difagreeable :  the  air,  however,  is  pure  and 
henlthy,  as  being  well  ventilated  by  breezes  and  Itrong 
gales  of  wind;  and  in  winter  mitigat«J  by  the  warm 
Tapours  from  the  two  feas.  the  Iriih  and  the  German 
Ocean,  between  which  it  is  fituated.  The  foil  vaiies 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Among  the  hills  it 
h  barren  ;  though  it  affords  good  palluve  for  fheep, 
which  cover  thofe  mountains.  Tlie  low  country, 
when  properly  cultivated,  produce*:  plenty  of  wheat. 
End  sll  forts  cf  grain  ;  and  grtat  part  of  it  is  laid  out 
in  meadow-lands  and  rich  enclofures.  Northumber- 
l-^nd  is  Well  watered  with  many  rivers,  tivnicts,  and 
fountains  ;  its  greateft  rivers  are  the  Tweed  and  the 
Tvne.  The  Tyne  is  compofed  of  two  itreams  called 
South  and  North  Tyne  •  the  firil  rifes  on  the  verge  of 
Cumbciland,  near  Al(\on-Moor  ;  enters  Northumber- 
kn J,  running  north  to  Hakwefel;  then  bends  eaftcrly, 
and  receiving  the  two  fmall  rivtrs  Eaft  and  Weft  Alon, 
ttnites  above  Hexham  with  the  other  branch,  taking 
its  rife  <it  a  mountain  c;dled  Fane-head  in  the  welfern 
part  of  tlie  county,  thence  called  Tine-da/e;  is  fwelled 
in  its  conrfe  by  the  litik  river  Ghele  ;  joins  the  Read 
near  BlUingham  ;  and  running  in  a  direA  line  to  the 
fouth-caft,  is  united  with  the  fouthevn  Tyne,  forming 
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a  large  river  that  walhes  Newcaftle,  and  falls  into  the  Norihum- 
German  Ocean  near  Tinmouth.  berland. 

In  all  probability  the  mountains  of  Korthumbcrland  '  ' 
contain  lead-ore  and  other  mineralized  metals  in  their 
bowels,  as  they  i:i  all  refpedls  refemblc  thofe  j)arts  of 
Wales  and  Scotland  where  lead  mines  lave  been  found 
and  profecuted.  Perhaps  the  inhabitants  are  diverted 
from  inquiries  of  this  nature,  by  the  certain  profit« 
.'.nd  conllant  employment  they  enjoy  it;  working  the 
coal  pits,  with  w  hich  this  county  abound*.  The  city 
of  London,  and  the  greatell  part  of  England,  are 
fiipplied  with  fuel  irom  thcfe  ifiTcs  of  Northumber- 
land, which  are  inexhauftible,  enrich  the  proprietors, 
and  employ  an  incredible  number  of  hands  and  (hip- 
ping. About  658,858  chaldrons  are  aunu.illy  ihipped 
for  London. 

There  are  no  natural  woods  of  any  confequence  ia 
this  county  ;  but  many  plantations  belonging  tu  the 
feats  of  no!>lcmen  and  gentlemen,  of  which  here  is  a 
great  number.  As  for  pot-htrbf,  roots,  falading, 
and  every  article  of  the  titchen-garden  and  orchard, 
they  are  here  raifed  in  great  p'enty  by  the  ufual 
means  of  cultivation  ;  as  are  alfo  the  fruits  of  more 
delicate  flavour,  fuch  as  the  apricot,  peach,  and  nec- 
tarine. The  fpontaneous  t'ruits  it  produces  in  cora-- 
mon  with  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  are  the  crab-- 
apple,  the  floe  or  buUace,  the  ha/.el-nut,  the  acotn, 
hips,  and  haws,  \\\xh.  the  berries  of  the  bramble, 
the  juniper,  wood-ilravvbtrries,  cranberries,  and  bil- 
berries. 

Northumherlan  1  raifes  a  good  number  of  excellent 
horfes  and  black  cattle,  and  afibrds  paflure  for  nume- 
rous Socks  of  fheep  ;  both  the  cattle  and  fheep  are  of 
a  large  breed,  but  the  wool  is  coatfer  thnn  that  which 
the  more  fouthern  counties  produce.  ITie  hills  and 
mountains  abound  with  a  variety  of  game,  fuch  as  red 
deer,  foxes,  hares,  rabbits,  heathcock,  grov.fe,  par- 
tridge, quail,  plover,  teal,  and  woodcock  :  indeed,  this 
is  counted  one  of  the  heft  fporting  counties  in  Great, 
Britain.  The  fea  and  rivers  are  well  flocked  with  fifh; 
efpecially  the  Tweed,  in  which  a  vaft  number  of  fal- 
mon  is  caught  and  carried  to  Tinmouth,  where  being 
pickled,  they  are  conveyed  by  fea  to  London,  and  fold 
under  the  name  of  Neivcajlh  Salmon. 

The  Northumbrians  were  anciently  ftlgmatized  as  a 
favage,  barb:;ruus  people,  addidted  to  cruelty,  and  in- 
ured to  rapine.  The  truth  is,  before  the  union  of  the 
two  crowns  of  England  awJ  Scotland,  the  borderers  otj 
each  fide  were  extremely  Ifcentious  and  ungovernable^ 
trained  up  to  war  from  their  infancy ,^  and  habituated 
to  plunder  by  the  mutual  incarfions  made  into  eacli 
kingdom  ;  incurfions  which  neither  truce  nor  treaty 
could  totally  prevent-  People  of  a  pacific  difpoiition, 
who  propofed  to  earn  their  livlihood  by  agriculture, 
would  not  on  any  terms  remain  in  a  country  expofed 
to  the  firft  vioJence  of  a  bold  and  tfefperate  enemy  j 
therefore  the  lands  lay  uncultivated,  and  in  a  great 
raeafore  deferted  by  every  body  but^lawlefs  adventu- 
rers, who  fubfiftcd  by  theft  and  rapine.  There  was  a 
traft  50  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth,  between 
Berwick  and  Carlille,  known  by  the  name  of  the  D.'- 
hatealh  Land,  to  which  both  nations  laid  claim,  though 
it  belonged  to  neither;  and  this  was  occupied  by  afet 
of  banditti  who  plundered  on  e.ich  fide,  and  what  rhey- 
ftsk  in  one  kingdom,  they  fold  openly  in  th.e  other? 

nay- 
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■Northiim-  r,jy^  ti,gy  ^g^e  fo  dexterous  in  tlicir  occupation,  that 
Horthwk'k  ^^  means  of  hot  bread  applied  to  the  horns  of  the 
•  cattle  which  they  ftole,  they  twifted  them  in  fuch  a 

manner,  that,  when  the  right  owners  faw  them  in  the 
market,  they  did  rot  kno;v  their  own  property. 
Wardens  were  appointed  to  guard  the  marches  or 
borders  in  each  kingdom  ;  and  thefe  offices  were  al- 
ways conferred  on  nohlemen  of  the  firft  charaAer  for 
influence,  Talour,  and  integrity.  The  Englifh  border 
was  divided  into  three  marches,  called  the  eajl,  luefl, 
and  middle  marches  ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
were  conftltuted  deputy-wanlens,  who  held  march- 
courts,  regulated  the  watches,  difciplined  the  militia, 
and  took  meafures  for  aflembling  them  in  arms  at  the 
firft  alarm  :  but  in  the  time  of  peace  between  the  twa 
nations,  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  fuppreffing 
the  infolence  and  rapine  of  the  borderers.  Since  the 
union  of  the  crowns,  however,  Northumberland  is  tO' 
tally  changed,  both  with  refpetl  to  the  improvement 
of  the  lands,  and  the  reformation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  grounds,  being  now  fecure  from  incurfion  and 
infult,  are  fettled  by  creditable  farmers,  and  cultivated 
like  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  hoftilities  have 
long  ceafed,  the  people  have  forgot  the  ufe  of  arms, 
and  exercifed  themfelves  in  the  more  eligible  avoca- 
tions of  peace;  in  breeding  (heep  and  cattle,  manuring 
the  gronnds,  working  at  the  coal-pits,  and  in  different 
branches  of  commerce  and  manufaAure.  In  their 
perfons  they  are  generally  tall,  ftrong,  bold,  hardy, 
and  frefh-coloured  ;  and  though  lefs  unpolirtied  than 
their  anceftors,  not  quite  fo  civilifed  as  their  fouthern 
neighbours.  The  commonalty  are  well  fed,  lodged, 
and  cloathed ;  and  all  of  them  remarkably  dillinguHhed 
by  a  kind  o{  Jh'ibboleth  or  ivhurle,  being  a  particular 
way  of  pronouncing  the  letter  I^,  as  if  they  hawked  it 
op  from  the  wind-pipe,  like  the  cawing  of  rooks.  In 
other  refpefts,  the  language  they  fpeak  is  an  uncouth 
mixture  of  the  Englilh  and  Scottiih  dialefts.  There 
is  no  material  diftindlion  between  the  fa(hionable 
people  of  Northumberland  and  thofe  of  the  fame 
tank  in  olher  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  the  fame  form 
of  education  will  produce  the  fame  effefts  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  gentlemen  of  Northumberland,  however, 
are  resiarkible  for  their  courage,  hofpitality,  and  hard 
drinking.  The  number  of  inhabitants  are  reckoned 
126,400,  of  houfes  22,740. 

A  great  number  of  Roman  monuments  have  been 
found  in  this  county ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  curio« 
fity  of  that  kind  confiils  in  the  remains  of  Hadrian's 
vallum  and  the  wall  of  Scverus.  See  Adriah  note  (a), 
and  Skiekus's  ll^all.  • 

The  moft  noted  towns  in  Nothumberland,  are  New 
caftle,  Morpeth,   Alnwick,    Berwick,   Hexham,  and 
North  Shields.     It    fends   two   members    to   parlia* 
ment. 

NORTHWICK,  a  fmall  town  of  Chefhire,  long 
celebrated  for  its  rock-falt  and  brine  pits.  The  ftra- 
tum  of  fait  lies  about  40  yards  deep  ;  and  fome  of 
them  arc  hollowed  into  the  form  of  a  temple  The 
dcf'-ent  is  through  a  dome,  the  roof  fupported  by 
rows  of  pillars  about  two  yards  thick,  and  fevcral  in 
height  ;  and  when  illuminated  with  a  fuffii  ient  num- 
ber of  candles,  they  make  a  moft  magnificent  appear- 
ance. Above  the  fait  is  a  !>cd  of  whitilh  clay  '  //  ;?*/ 
/a  car-ulu-dnereaJt  ufed  in  making  the  Liverpool  earth- 
..    ^'243. 
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en-ware  ;  and  in  the  fame  place  is  alfo  dug  a  goad 
deal  of  the  gypfum,  or  plafter-ftone.  The  foflil  fait  is 
generally  yellow,  and  femipellucid,  fometimes  debafed 
with  a  dull  greenifh  earth,  and  is  often  found,  but  in 
fmall  quantities,  quite  clear,  and  colourlefs.  The 
town  \b  fituated  near  the  river  Dane,  and  ia  tolerably 
handfome  :  it  has  a  market  on  Fridays.  It  is  20 
miles  north-eaft  of  Chefter,  and  173  north- weft  of 
Lendon.     W.Long.  2.  36.  N.  Lat.  5^.  16. 

NORTON,  in  Cheftiire,  a  good  modern  alms-houfe, 
founded  by  P — y  Brook,  Efq;  on  the  file  of  a  priory 
of  canons  regular  of  St  Auguftine,  founded  by  Wil- 
liam, fon  of  Nigellus,  A.  D.  1 13;,  who  did  not  live 
to  complete  his  defign  ;  for  Euftace  de  Burgavillc 
granted  to  Hugh  De  Catherine  pzftures  for  100  fheep, 
in  cr.fe  he  finiihed  the  church  in  all  refpefts  con- 
formable to  the  intent  of  the  founders.  It  was  granted 
afterwards  to  R.  Brooke,  Efq. 

NORTON'S  SOUND,  was  difcorered  in  capt.  Cook's 
laft  voyage,  and  was  fo  named  in  honour  of  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  (Lord  Grantley),  a  near  relation  of  Mr,  after- 
wards Dr,  King.  It  extends  as  far  as  N.  Lat.  64°  5  5'. 
There  ia  no  good  ftation  for  ftiips,  nor  even  a  tolerable 
harbour  in  all  the  found  Mr  King,  on  his  landing  here, 
difcerned  many  fpacious  valleys,  with  rivers  flowing 
through  them,  well  wooded,  and  bounded  with  hills 
of  a  moderate  height.  One  of  the  rivers  towards 
the  north-weft  feemed  to  be  confiderable  ;  and  he  wag 
inclined  to  fuppofe,  from  its  diredion,  that  it  dif- 
charged  itfelf  into  the  fea  from  the  head  of  the  bay. 
Some  of  his  people,  penetrating  beyond  this  into  the 
country,  found  the  trees  to  be  of  a  larger  fize  the 
further  they  proceeded.  E.  Lon.  197.  13.  N.  Lat. 
64.31. 

NORWAY,  a  country  of  Europe  ,for  the  map 
fee  Denmark),  lying  between  the"  57th  and  72d 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  5th  and 
3ifl  degrees  of  longitude  eaft  from  London  ;  ex- 
tending in  length  about  1000  miles,  in  a  diredt  line 
from  LinVfnaes,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chriftianfand,  to 
the  North  Cape,  at  the  extremity  of  Finmark.  Its 
breadth,  from  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  wellward  to 
Cape  Statt,  may  amount  to  about  300  miles  ;  but 
from  thence  the  country  becomes  gradually  narrower 
towards  the  north.  On  the  fouth  it  is  bouaJed  by 
the  Schagenrock,  or  Categate,  the  entrance  into  the 
Baltic  ;  on  the  eaft  it  is  divided  from  Sweden  by  a 
long  ridge  of  high  mountains  ;  and  on  the  weft  an(3 
north  it  is  wafhcd  by  the  noithern  ocean.  In  the 
fouthern  part  of  Norway,  the  country  is  craggy,  ab- 
rupt, and  mountainous,  diverfiticd  fometimes  with  fer- 
tile and  even  delightful  fpots.  In  thefe  rcfpefts  it  rc- 
fembles  Switzerland  :  the  profpefts  and  the  .neteoro- 
logical  phenomena  feem  to  be  very  fimilar.  The  range 
of  the  thermometer  is  of  great  extent  ;  in  the  fum-  • 
mer  having  rilsn  to  88°,  and  in  the  winter  fallen  to 
—40";  in  general  it  is  between  Ss^'and  — 22°. 

Refpefting  the  population  of  Norway  it  is  difficult 
to  attain  to  certainty.  An  author  of  fome  note  ;  Coxe) 
feems  to  think  they  amount  to  750,000;  but  be  appears 
to  have  over-rated  them  confidtral'ly. 

'.  hcNorwtglan  pcafants  a..  Iree.  well-clothed,  well- 
lodged,  fpirited,  aftive,  frank,  open,  and   undaunted. 
They  are  faid  to  have  a  very  confiderable  refcmblance 
to  the  pcafaats  of  Switzerland.     Tbi:  foil  is  too  thin 
4.  for 
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orway.  for  the  plough  :  corn  is  therefore  obtained  from  the 
"v~— '  neighbouring  dates  ;  and  the  chief  employment  of  the 
peafant3  of  Norway  is  grazing.  The  following  ex- 
traft  from  Mr  Coxe,  being  a  defcription  of  the  fcene 
•near  Chriftiana,  is  not  befide  our  piirpofe,  and  may 
not  perhaps  be  difagreeable  to  our  readers. 
ti  Tra.  "  As  we  approached  Chriftiana,  the  counti-v  was 
more  wild  and  hilly,  but  ft  ill  very  fertile  and  agree- 
able ;  and  about  two  miles  from  the  town  we  came  to 
■the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  burft  upon  as  fine  a  view 
■as  ever  I  beheld.  From  the  point  on  which  we  ftood 
in  raptures,  the  grounds  laid  out  in  rich  enclofures, 
■gradually  floped  to  the  fea  ;  below  us  appeared 
Chriftiana,  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  an  extenfive 
and  fertile  valley,  forming  a  femicircubir  bend  along 
the  ftiore  of  a  moft  beautiful  bay,  which,  being  inclo- 
fed  by  hills,  uplands,  and  forefts,  had  the  appearance 
of  a  large  lake.  Behind,  before,  and  around,  the  in- 
land mountains  of  Norway  rofe  on  mountains  covered 
■with  dark  forefts  of  pines  and  fir,  the  inexhauftihle 
riches  of  the  north.  The  moft  diftant  fummits  were 
raped  with  eternal  fnow.  From  the  glow  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  the  vsrarmth  of  the  weather,  the  variety  of 
the  produftions,  and  the  mild  beauties  of  the  adjacent 
fcenery,!  could  fcarcely  believe  that  I  was  nearly  in  the 
6oth  degree  of  northern  latitude." 

The  coaft  of  Norway,  extending  above  300  leagues, 
is  ftudded  with  a  multitude  of  fmall  iflands,  aff"ording 
habitation  to  fidiermen  and  pilots,  and  pafture  to  a 
few  cattle.  They  form  an  infinite  number  of  narrow 
channels,  and  a  natural  barrier  of  rocks,  which  ten- 
ders Norway  inaccefTible  to  the  naval  power  of  its  ene- 
mies. Attempts  of  this  kind  are  the  more  dangerous, 
as  the  ftiore  is  generally  bold,  fteep,  and  impending  ; 
fo  that  clofetothe  rocks  the  depth  of  the  fea  amounts 
to  100,  200,  or  300  fathoms.  The  perils  of  the  north 
fea  are  moreover  increafed  by  fudden  ftornis,  funk 
rocks,  violent  currents,  and  dreadful  whirlpools.  The 
moft;  remarkable  vorteS  on  this  coaft  is  called  Mrijhoe- 
Jlrom,  from  the  fmall  ifl  ind  Moflioe,  belonging  to  the 
diftritl  of  Lofoden  in  the  province  of  Nordland.  In 
time  of  flood,  the  ftrcam  runs  up  between  Lofoden 
and  Molkoe  with  the  moft  boifterous  rppidity;  but  in 
its  ebb  to  the  fea,  it  roars  like  a  thoufand  catarafls, 
fo  as  to  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  many  leagues.  The 
furface  exhibits  different  vortices  ;  and  if  in  one  of 
thefe  any  ftiip  or  vefTel  is  abforbed,  it  is  whirled  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  dafhed  in  pieces  againft  the  rocks. 
Thefe  violent  whirlpools  continue  without  intervals, 
except  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  high  and  low  wa- 
ter, in  calm  weather ;  for  the  boiling  gr.idually  returns 
as  the  flood  or  ebb  advances.  '*^hen  its  fury  is  height- 
ened by  a  ftorm,  no  veflel  ought  to  venture  within  a 
league  of  it.  Whales  have  bten  frequently  abforbed 
within  the  vortex,  and  howled  and  bellowed  hidcoufly 
in  their  fruitlcfs  endeavours  to  difengage  themfelves. 
A  bear,  in  attempting  to  fwim  from  Lofoden  to  Mof- 
koe,  was  once  hurried  into  this  whirlpool,  from 
whence  he  ftrugglcd  in  vain  for  deliverance,  roaring  fo 
loud  as  to  be  heard  on  ftiore;  but,  notwithftanding  all 
his  efforts,  he  was  borne  down  and  deftroyed.  Large 
trees  being  abforbed  by  the  current,  are  fucked 
down,  and  rife  again  all  ftiattered  intofplinters.  There 
are  three  vortices  of  the  fame  kind  near  tl)e  iflands  of 
Ferroe. 
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Norway  Is  divided  Into  the  four  governments  of  ^ff>|■"'ay. 
Aggerhus,  Bergen,  Drontheim,  and  Wardhus,  be- '~'''^'~~' 
fides  that  of  Bahus,  which  is  now  fubjeft  to  Sweden. 
The  province  of  Aggerhus  comprehends  the  fouth-eaft 
part  of  Norway,  extending  in  length  about  300  miles. 
Its  chief  towns  are  Chriftiana,  the  fee  of  a  bifliop, 
fuff"ragan  to  the  metropolitan  fee  of  Drontheim,  where 
the  fovereign  court  of  juftice  is  held,  in  prefence  of 
the  viceroy  and  the  governor  of  the  province;  Ag- 
gerhus, about  15  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Chriftia- 
nia  ;  Frederickfliall  or  Frederickftadt,  in  the  fiege  of 
which  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  loft  his  life;  Saltz- 
berg,  Tonfberg,  AUeen,  Hammar,  and  Hollen. 

'I  he  government  of  Bergen  lies  in  the  moft  fouther- 
ly  and  wefterly  part  of  Norway,  including  the  city  of 
the  fame  name,  which  is  an  epifcopal  fee,  and  a  place 
of  confiderable  trade;  and  Staff-hanger,  fituated  in 
the  bay  of  Buckenfior,  about  80  miles  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Bergen.  The  third  province,  called  Dron- 
theim or  Trontheim,  extends  about  500  miles  along 
the  coaft  ;  and  is  but  thinly  peopled.  The  chief  town 
Drontheim,  feated  on  a  little  gulph  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Nider,  is  the  only  metropolitan  fee  in  Nor- 
way  ;  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  marts, 
deals,  tar,  copper,  and  iron.  Leetftrand,  Stronden, 
Scoerdale,  Opdal,  Romfdael,  and  Solendacl,  are  like- 
wife  places  of  fome  traffic.  The  northern  divifion  of 
Drontheim,  called  the  fub-governmetit  of  Salten,  com- 
prehends the  towns  Melanger  and  Scheen.  The 
province  of  Wardhus,  extending  to  the  North  Cape, 
and  including  the  iflands,  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
namely,  Finmark  and  Norwegian  Lapland.  The  chief 
town,  which  is  very  inconfiderable,  ftands  upon  an 
ifland  called  IVard,  from  whence  the  place  and  the 
government  derive  their  name.  The  province  of  Ba- 
hus, though  now  yielded  to  the  Swedes,  is  reckoned 
part  of  Norway,  being  a  narrow  track  of  land, 
about  90  miles  in  length,  lying  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Categate. 

The  great  chain  of  Norway  mountains,  running 
froin  north  to  fouth,  called  indifferently  Rudfield,  Sude- 
Jie/it,  Skarsfield,  and  Scorelerg,  is  known  in  different 
parts  by  other  appellations;  fuch  as  Dofrefie/d,  Lams- 
Jield,  Sagnefield,  FdefeLl,  Halnefield,  Hardatigerfield, 
•Jolhfeld,  BygUfield,  Hkklefidd,  and  Havgfeld.  The 
height  and  breadth  of  this  extenfive  chain  likewife 
vary  in  different  parts.  To  pafs  the  mountain  Har- 
danger,  a  man  muft  travel  about  70  Englifli  miles, 
whereas  Filefield  may  be  about  50  over.  This  laft 
rifes  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  perpendicular 
height  ;  but  Dofrcfield  is  counted  the  higlieft  moun- 
tain of  Norway,  if  not  of  Europe.  The  river  Drivane 
winds  along  the  fide  of  it  in  a  ferpentine  courfe,  fo  as 
to  be  met  nine  times  by  thofe  who  travel  the  winter- 
road  te  the  other  fide  of  the  chain.  The  bridges  are 
thrown  over  roaring  catarafts,  and  but  indifiereptly 
faitened  to  the  fteep  rocks  on  either  fide  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  exhibits  a  very  dreadful  appearance,  fufiicient 
to  deter  the  traveller  from  hazarding  fiich.a  dangerous 
paflage  ;  for  which  reafon,  people  generally  choofe 
the  road  over  Filefield,  which  is  much  more  tedious. 
This,  however,  is  the  poft-road  ufed  by  the  king's 
carriages.  The  way  is  diftinguiihed  by  pofts  fixed  at 
the  diilance  of  200  paces  from  each  other,  that,  in 
fnowy  or  dark  weather,  the  traveller  may  not  be  be- 
P  wildcred. 
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Ni-.rw?.y.    wil'Jered.     For  the  convenience  of  refiin^  and  rcfredi- 
'""'"^  ing,  there  are  two  mountain-ftoves  or  houfc.i  maintain- 

ed on  Fileficld,ai  well  as  upon  other  mountains,  at  the 
cxpence  of  tlie  public,  and  furnirtie-l  with  fire,  li^ht, 
and  kitchen-iitenfils.  Nothing  can  be  mote  difmal 
and  dreary  than  tliefe  mountains  covered  with  eternal 
fnow,  where  neither  houfe,  tree,  nor  living  creature 
is  to  be  fcen,   but  here  and  there  a  foliiary  reindeer. 


and  perchance  a  few  wandering  La{»Janders. 


In  travelling  from  Sweden  to  N 


,a{inder 
Jordmtie 


elds,  there  is 


only  one  way  of  avoiding  this  chain  of  mountains  ; 
aad  that  is,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  a  long  deep  val- 
ley, extending  from  Romfdale  to  Guldbrandfdale.  In 
the  year  1^12,  a  bodv  of  1000  Scots,  commanded  by 
Sinclair,  and  fent  over  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Swedes, 
were  put  to  the  fword  in  this  defile,  by  the  peafants  of 
Guldbrand,  who  never  give  quarter. 

Befidcs  this  chain,  there  is  a  great  number  of  de- 
tached mountains  over  all  the  country,  that  foim  val- 
leys and  ridges,  inhabited  by  the  peafant.i.  Some  of 
thtfe  are  of  incredible  height,  and  others  exhibit  very 
remarkable  appearances.  In  fai!in;r  up  Joering  Creek 
on  the  left  hand,  the  fight  is  allonilhed  with  a  groupe 
of  mountains,  refembling  the  profpcdl  of  a  city,  with 
old  Gothic  towers  and  edifices.  In  the  parilh  of  Oer- 
feong  is  the  high  mountain  Skoplhorn,  the  top  of 
whicn  reprefcnts  tlie  figure  of  a  fortification,  with  re- 
gular walls  and  baftions.  In  the  dlftridt  of  Hllgeland 
appenrs  a  very  high  range  of  mountains,  with  feven 
pinnacles  or  cretts,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Sevi'n  Si/lers,  difcernlble  a  great  way  off  at  fea.  To 
the  foiithward  of  this  range,  though  in  the  fame  di- 
ftrlft,  rifes  the  famous  mountain  Torghatlen,  fo  called 
becaufe  the  fummit  refembles  a  man's  head  with  a  hat 
on,  under  which  appears  a  Cngle  eye,  formed  by  an 
aperture  through  the  mountain,!  50 ells  high,  and  ^000 
ells  in  lengtji  The  fun  may  be  feen  through  this 
furprifing  cavity,  which  is  pafTable  by  the  foot  of  tra- 
vellers. On  the  top  of  the  mountain  we  find  a  refer- 
YQJr  of  water,  -as  large  as  a  moderate  fifh-pond :  in  the 
lower  part  is  a  cavern,  through  which  a  line  400  fa- 
thoms in  length,  being  let  down,  did  not  reach  the 
bottom.  At  Herroe  in  Sundmoer  is  another  cavern 
called  Doljleen,  fuppofed  to  reach  under  the  fea  to 
Scotland  ;  which,  however,  is  no  more  than  an  idle 
tradition.  In  the  year  1750,  two  clergymen  entered 
thii  fubterranean  cavity,  and  proceeded  a  confinerable 
way,  until  thty  heard  the  fea  dafliing  over  their  heads: 
the  palTage  was  as  wide  and  high  as  an  ordinary 
church,  the  fides  perpendicular,  and  the  roof  vaulted. 
They  dcfcended  one  flight  of  natural  flairs  ;  but  arri- 
ving at  another,  they  were  afraid  to  penetrate  farther: 
they  had  gone  fo  far,  however,  that  two  candles  were 
confumed  in  their  progrefs  and  return.  A  cavern  of 
a  very  curious  nature,  ferving  as  a  conduit  to  a  ftream 
of  water,  penetrates  through  the  fides  of  the  moun- 
tain Limur.  In  the  diftriiS:  of  Rake,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Frederickfliall,  are  three  cavities  in  a  rock  ; 
one  of  which  is  fo  deep,  that  a  fmall  ftone  dropped 
down,  doej  not  reach  the  bottom  in  lefs  than  two  mi- 
nutes; and  then  the  found  it  produces  is  pleafant  and 
melodious,  not  unlike  the  found  of  a  bell. 

The  valt  mountains  and  rugged  rocks  that  deform 
the  :face  of  this  country  are  produdive  of  nuraberlefe 


inconveniences.  They  admit  of  little  arable  ground: 
they  render  the  co'mtry  in  fome  pirts  imp-.iffaSle,  and 
every  where  difficult  to  travellers  :  they  ailbrd  llielttr 
to  wild  beads,  wliich  come  from  their  lurking  holes, 
and  make  terrible  havock  among  the  flocks  of  cattle: 
they  expofe  the  iTieep  and  goats,  as  well  as  the  pea- 
fant,  to  daily  accidents  of  filling  over  pre  ipices  :  they 
occafion  fudden  toritnts,  and  falls  of  fnow,  which  de- 
fcend  with  incredible  impetujfity,  and  often  fwcep 
away  the  labours  of  the  hu/bandman  ;  and  they  are  fiib- 
jeft  to  dreadful  difruptions,  by  whic'i  huge  rocks  are 
rent  from  their  fides,  and,  hurling  down,  overwhelm 
the  plains  below  with  inevitable  ruin.  The  peafants 
frequently  build  their  houles  on  the  edge  of  a  lleep 
precipice,  to  which  they  muil  climb  by  ladders,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives  ;  and  when  a  pvrfon  dies,  the 
corpfe  muft  be  let  down  with  ropes,  Lefore  it  can  be 
laid  in  the  cofBn.  In  wmter  the  mail  is  often  drawn 
tip  the  fides  of  fteep  mountains,  liven  in  the  kino-'s 
road,  travellers  are  expofed  to  the  frequent  rilks  of 
falling  over  thofe  dre?.dfui  rocks ;  for  thty  are  obliged 
to  pjfs  over  narrow  pathways,  without  rails  or  rifing 
on  the  fides,  eitlier  ihored  up  with  rotten  pods,  or 
fsfpended  by  iron  bolts  faftened  in  the  mountains. 
In  the  narrow  pafs  of  Naeroe  is  a  remarkable  way  c^f 
this  kind,  which,  above  600  years  ago,  the  famous 
king  Surre  caufcj  to  be  made  for  the  paffage  of  his 
cavah-y  ;  and  even  this  would  have  been  found  impaf- 
fable  by  any  other  horfes  than  thofe  of  Norway,  which 
are  ufed  to  climb  the  rocks  like  goats.  Another  very 
difficult  and  dangerous  road  is  that  Lejwcen  Shoglfadt 
and  Vang  in  V^olders,  along  the  fide  of  a  deep  moun- 
tain, in  fome  places  fo  narrow,  that  if  two  travellei-s 
on  horfeback  (hould  rreet  in  the  night,  they  would 
find  it  impraflicable  either  to  pafs  each  other,  or  turn 
back.  In  fuch  a  cafe  their  lives  could  not  be  faved, 
unlefs  one  of  them  (hould  alight,  and  throw  his  horfe 
headlong  into  the  lake  below,  and  then  cling  to  the 
rock,  until  the  other  couM  pafs.  When  a  (heep  or 
goat  makes  a  falfe  ftep  to  the  projeftion  of  a  rock, 
from  whence  it  can  neither  afcend  nor  defcend,  the 
owner  hazards  his  own  life  to  preferve  that  of  the  ani- 
mal. He  direfts  hinifelf  to  be  lowered  down  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  fitting  on  a  crofs  liick,  tied  to 
the  end  of  a  long  rope  ;  and  when  he  arrives  at  the 
place  where  the  creature  ftands,  he  fallens  it  to  the 
fame  cord,  and  it  is  drawn  up  with  hinifelf.  Perhaps 
the  other  end  of  the  rope  is  held  by  one  perfbn  only  ; 
and  there  are  fome  inllances  in  which  the  alfiftant  has 
been  dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  his  friend,  fo 
that  both  have  perifiied.  When  either  man  or  beaft 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  over  very  high  precipices, 
they  have  not  only  been  fuffocated  by  the  repercuflionof 
the  air,  but  their  bodies  have  been  always  burft  before 
they  reached  the  ground.  Sometimes  entire  crefts  of 
rocks,  many  fathoms  in  length  and  breadth,  have 
fallen  dowH  at  once,  creating  fuch  a  violent  agitation 
of  the  air,  as  feemed  a  prelude  to  the  world's  difTolu- 
tion.  At  Steenbroe  in  Laerdale,  a  ftupendous  mafs, 
larger  than  any  caftle  in  the  univerfe,  appears  to  have 
been  fevered  and  tumbled  from  the  monntaln  in  large, 
fharp,  and  ragged  fragments,  through  which  the  river 
roars  with  hideous  bellowing.  In  the  year  1731,  a 
promontory  on  Sundmoer,  called  Rcunmersfield,  that 
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lorway.  liiinj^  oyer  Nordal  Creek,  fuddenly  gave  way,  and 
— V~~  pluni'ed  into  the  vvr.ter ;  which  fwelled  to  fuch  a  lie- 
jrree,  that  the  church  of  Strand,  tho'  half  a  learrue  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  bank,  was  ovccflovved:  the  creek, 
however,  was  not  filled  up;  on  the  contrary,  the  fifhcr- 
men  declare  they  find  no  difference  in  the  depth,  which 
is  faid  to  exceed  000  fat'.ioms. 

The  remarkable  livers  of  Norway  are  thefe  :  The 
Nied,  ifTiiing  from  Tydaien,  on  the  borders  of  Swe- 
den, runs  weftw^rd  into  the  lake  Selboe  ;  and  after- 
wards, turning  to  the  northward,  pafFts  by  the  city  of 
Drontlieim,  to  which  it  anciently  gave  the  name  of 
Nideros  and  Nicirqim  :  Sule  Ely,  that  dffcending  from 
Sulefield,  runs  with  a  rapid  courfe  thro'  Nordale  into 
the  fea :  Gulen,  which  rifes  near  Sffarsfield  in  the 
ncth  ;  and  running  20  leagues  weftward,  thro'  Aalen, 
Hlotaalen,  Storen,  and  Mclhuus,  difcharges  itfelf  in- 
to the  fea,  about  a  league  to  the  weft  of  Drontheira. 
In  the  year  1344,  tliis  river  buried  itfelf  under 
ground:  from  whence  it  again  burft  foith  with  fuch 
violence,  that  the  earth  and  ftones  thrown  up  by  the 
erupftion  filled  the  valley,  and  formed  a  dam  ;  which, 
however,  was  foon  broken  and  walhed  away  by  the 
force  of  the  water.  Divers  churches,  48  farm-houfes, 
with  25c  perfons,  were  dellroyed  on  this  occ.ifion.  Ot- 
teroen,  a  large  river,  taking  its  rife  from  the  moun- 
tain Aa;de,  runs  about  30  leagues  through  Seeterdale 
and  Efie,  and  diiembogues  icfcif  into  the  cataracl  of 
AViland.  The  river  Syre  rifes  near  the  mountain 
Lanp-,  and  winds  its  courfe  thro'  the  vale  of  Syre  into 
the  lake  of  Lunde  in  the  diocefe  of  Chriflinnfand  ; 
thence  it  continues  its  way  to  the  fea,  into  which  it 
difcharges  itfelf  through  a  narrow  ftrait  formed  ty 
two  rocks.  This  contraction  augments  its  Inipetuo- 
fny,  fo  that  It  flioots  like  an  arrow  into  the  fea,  in 
which  it  produces  a  very  great  agitation.  Nid  and 
Sheen  are  two  confiderable  rivers,  ilTuing  out  of  Tille- 
inark.  Their  water-falls  have  been  diverted,  with  in- 
finite labour,  by  canals  and  pafiages  cut  through  the 
rocks,  for  the  convenience  of  floating  dovi-n  the  tim- 
ber. Tyvefiord,  or  Dramme,  is  in  the  neighbonr- 
hoo'i  of  Honlfoffe,  joined  by  two  rivers  from  Ocdale 
and  Hadeland,  and  di'euihogues  itfelf  into  the  fea  near 
Bragnefs.  Lovcn  rifes  in  the  higheft  part  of  Nnmme- 
<3al,  and  runs  through  Konlbi-rg  to  the  fea  near  I.iur- 
wig.  Glaamen  is  the  largell  river  of  Norway,  diilin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  ^lor  F.ii-in,  or  the  great  rivtr. 
It  derives  its  origin  from  the  mountain  Dofre,  from 
whence  it  winds  all  along  the  plains  of  OefterJale  and 
Soloe  ;  then  joins  the  Vorme,  another  ccnfiderable  ri- 
ver riling  out  of  Mioes  and  Guldbrandfdale.  Thefe 
being  joined,  traverle  the  lake  Oeyeren  ;  and  thence 
iduing,  run  on  to  Sarp  near  Frederickftadt. 

Norway  abounds  with  frefh-water  lakes  ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are,  Ryfvand  in  Nordland,  Snaafen, 
Selboe,  the  Greater  and  Lelfer  Mioes,  Slirevand, 
^perdille,  Rand,  Veftn,  Saren,  Modum,  Lund,  Nor- 
foe,  Huidfoe,  Fari<"vand,  and  Oeyevand  :  all  thefe 
are  well  ftocked  with  filh,  end  navigable  for  large 
veffels.  Wars  have  been  formerly  carried  <tn  upon 
thefe  inland  feas  ;  in  fome  of  which  are  fmall  floating 
iflands,  or  parcels  of  earth,  with  trees  on  them,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  main  land,  and  piobably  preferved  in 
compad  maffes  by  the  roots  of  trees,  fiirubs,  and  grafs, 
interwoven  in  the  foil.     In  the  year  1702,  the  family- 


feat  of  Borge,  near  Frederickftadt,  bjing  a  noble  K'vwjy. 
edifice,  with  lofty- towers  and  battlements,  fuddenly  ~~^ 
funk  into  an  abyfs  100  fathoms  deep,  which  was  in- 
llantaiieoudy  filled  by  a  piece  of  water  300  ells  in 
length  and  about  half  as  broad.  Fourteen  perfons, 
with  200  head  of  cattle,  periilied  in  tliis  cataftrophe, 
which  was  occafioncd  by  the  river  Glaamen  precipita- 
ting itfelf  down  a  water-fall  near  Sarp,  and  under- 
mining the  foundation.  Of  all  the  water-falls  in 
Norway  this  of  Sarp  is  the  moft  dangerous  for  Its 
height  and  rapidity.  The  current  drives  1 7  mills ; 
and  roars  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  water,  being 
dafiied  and  comminuted  among  the  rocks,  rifes  in 
the  form  of  rain,  where  a  beautiful  rainbow  may  be 
always  feen  when  the  fun  ihines.  In  ancient  times 
this  cataraft  was  made  ufe  of  for  the  execution  of 
traitors  and  other  malefaftors :  they  were  thrown 
down  alive,  that  they  might  be  dalhed  in  pieces  on 
the  points  of  i-ocks,  and  die  in  a  dreadful  commotion, 
analogous  to  thofe  they  had  endeavoured  to  excite  in 
the  community. 

Great  part  of  Norway  is  covered  with  forefts  of 
wood,  which  conftitute  the  principal  article  of  com- 
merce in  this  country.  They  chiefly  con  fill  of  fir  and 
pine,  for  which  great  fums  are  received  from  foreigners, 
who  export  an  immenfe  number  of  mafts,  beams,  planks, 
and  boards.  Befides,  an  incredible  quantity  is  con- 
fumed  at  home,  in  building  houfe-i,  fhips,  bridges, 
piles,  moles,  and  fences  ;  over  and  above  the  valt 
demand  for  charcoal  to  the  founderies,  aud  fuel  for 
domeftic  ufes.  Nay,  in  fome  places,  the  trees  are 
felled  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  clear  the  ground 
and  to  be  burned  into  afhcs  for  manure.  A  good 
quantity  of  timber  is  yearly  exported  to  Scotland  aud 
Spain  :  but  this  is  inconfiderable  when  compared  to 
the  vail  exports  from  Drammen,  Frcdericklhall  or  Fre- 
dericklladt.  Chrilliania,  Skeer,  Arendal,  Chriftlan- 
fand,  Chriftian's-bay,  and  Drontheim.  The  mads  and 
large  beam^  are  floated  down  the  rivers,  and  the  reil 
is  divided  into  boards  at  the  faw-mills.  Thefe  works 
fupply  a  vaft  number  of  families  with  a  comfortable 
fubfillcnce.  A  tenth  part  of  all  fawed  timber  be- 
longs to  his  Danilh  majeily,  and  makes  a  confiderable 
branch  of  his  revenue.  The  forelU  in  Norway  are  fo 
valt  and  thick,  that  the  peojile  fecm  to  think  there 
can  never  be  a  fcarcity  of  v.iood,  cfpecially  as  the  foil 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  produftion  of  timber : 
they  therefore  dcltroy  it  with  a  wafleful  hand  ;  info- 
much  th.it  .more  wood  rots  in  Norway  than  is  burnei 
in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Denmark.  The  belt  timber 
grows  in  the  provincts  ot  .Salta:i,  Helleland,  RonU- 
<iale,  Guldlirandfdale,  Oellerdale,  Si.loe,  Valders, 
Hallingdale,  Sojnillord,  Tellemark,  and  the  lordihip 
of  Nedene. 

The  climate  of  Norway  is  very  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  Bergen  the  winter  is  fa 
moderate,  that  the  feas  are  always  open  and  piaftica- 
cable  both  to  mariners  and  filhermen,  except  in 
creeks  and  bays,  that  reach  far  up  into  the  country 
towards  Filcfield,  v;lien  the  keen  north-caft  wind 
Mows  from  the  land.'  On  the  tall  fide  of  Norway 
from  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  to  Filelield,  the  cold 
generally  fets  in  about  the  middle  of  October  with 
great  fcverity,  and  lafts  till  the  middle  of  April  ;  du- 
ring which  interval  tl.e  waters  are  frozen  to  a  very 
P  2  cunfiderable 
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Norway,  confiderable  thicknefs,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is 
^—sr—^  covered  with  fiiow.  In  the  year  1719,  7500  Swedes, 
who  intended  to  attack  Drontheim,  perilhed  in  the 
fnow  on  the  mountain  of  Ruden  or  Tydel,  which  fe- 
parateo  Jempteland  in  Sweden  from  the  diocefe  of 
Drontheim.  A  company  of  :oo  Norwegian  fledge- 
men  under  major  Emahu5,  found  them  all  frozen  to 
death  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  where  they  had 
been  fuiprifed  by  a  ftorm  accompanied  with  fnow, 
hail,  and  extreme  cold.  Some  of  thefe  unhappy  vic- 
tims appeared  fittin?,  fome  lying,  and  others  kneeling 
in  a  pofture  of  praying.  They  had  cut  in  pieces  their 
muflcets,  and  burned  the  little  wood  thty  afforded. 
The  generals  Labarre  and  Zoega  loll  their  lives  ;  and 
of  the  whole  corps,  confifling  rriginally  of  io,COO,  no 
more  than  2  ceo  furvived  this  dreadful  cataftrophe. 

The  '-old  is  ftill  more  intenfe  in  that  pirt  of  Nor- 
way railed  Finmark,  fituated  in  the  frigid  zone  near 
the  polar  circle.  But  if  the  winter  is  generally  cold, 
the  fummcr  is  often  txceiTively  hot,  in  Norway.  The 
rays  of  the  fun  are  reverberated  from  the  fides  of  the 
mountains  fo  as  to  render  the  weather  clofe  and  fultry 
in  the  valleys  ;  belidcs,  the  fun's  abfence  below  the 
horizon  is  fo  fliort,  that  the  atmofphere  and  moun- 
tains have  not  time  to  cool.  The  heat  is  fo  great,  that 
vegetation  is  remarkably  quick.  Barley  is  fown, 
'grows,  ripens,  and  is  reaped,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks 
or  two  months. — The  longed  day  at  Bergen  confills 
of  19  hours  ;  the  fun  rifing  at  half  an  hour  after  two, 
and  fetting  at  half  an  hour  after  nine.  The  (horteft 
day  does  not  exceed  fix  hours  ;  for  the  fun  rifes  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  fets  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  daylight  increafes 
with  remarkable  celerity ;  and,  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  decreafes  in  the  fame  proportion.  In  fum- 
mer  one  may  read  and  write  at  midnight  by  the  light 
of  the  Iky.  Chriftian  V.  while  he  refided  at  Dron- 
theim, ufed  to  fup  at  midnight  without  candles.  In 
the  diftrift  of  Tromfen,  at  the  extremity  of  Norway, 
the  fun  is  continually  in  view  at  mldfummer.  It  is 
feen  to  circulate  day  and  night  round  the  north  pole, 
contrafting  its  orbit,  and  then  gradually  enlarging  itj 
until  at  length  it  leaves  the  horizon.  In  the  depth  of 
winter,  therefore,  it  Is  for  fome  weeks  invlfible  ;  and 
all  the  light  perceived  at  noon  is  a  faint  glimmering 
for  about  an  hour  and  an  half,  proceeding  from  the 
retletllon  of  the  fun's  rays  from  the  higheft  mountains. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  provinces  are  fapplieJ 
with  other  lights  that  enable  them  to  follow  their  em- 
ployments in  the  open  air.  The  (ky  being  generally 
ferene,  the  moonfhine  is  remarkally  bright,  and,  be- 
ing teflefted  from  the  mountains.  Illuminates  the 
valleys.  They  are  alfo  affifted  by  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis,  which  is  very  frequent  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  air  of  Norway  is  generally  pure  and  falubrious. 
On  the  feacoalls,  indeed,  it  is  rendered  moift  by  va- 
pours and  exhalations :  but  in  the  midland  parts  of  the 
country,  towards  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  fo  dry, 
that  meal  may  be  kept  for  many  years  without  being 
worm-eaten  or  damaged  in  the  leait.  The  inhabitants 
have  no  idea  of  ficknefs,  except  what  is  occafioned  by 
t'xcefl'es.  It  is  faid,  that  in  the  vale  of  Guldbrand  the 
inhabitants  live  to  fuch  extreme  old  age,  that  they 
become  weary  of  life,  and  caufe  therofelves  to  be  re- 
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moved  to  a  lefs  falubrious  climate,  whereby  they  may   Norway, 
have  a  chance  of  dying  the  fooner.      In  confumptlons,  »    ~ 

however,  the  moift  air  on  the  fea-fide  is  fo^nd  to  be 
moll  agreeable  to  the  lungs  in  refpiration.  Norway, 
being  a  mountainous  country  interfecled  by  creeks, 
abounding  with  lakes,  rivers,  and  fnow,  mull  be  fub- 
jeft  to  frequent  rains  ;  and  from  fudden  thaws  the 
inhabitants  are  forattlmes  expofed  to  terrible  difafters. 
Vail  mafles  of  fnow  tailing  from  precipices,  over- 
whelm men,  cattle,  boats,  houfes,  nay  even  wfiole 
villages.  About  two  centuries  ago,  a  whole  parirti  was 
covered  and  dellroyed  by  an  immcnfe  mafs  of  fnow  ; 
and  feveial  dnnielilc  utenfils,  as  fciflars,  knives,  and 
bafons,  have  been  at  different  times  brought  to  light 
by  a  rivulet  that  runs  under  the  fnow,  which  has  been 
gradually  hardened  and  increafed  by  repeated  frolls  and 
annual  acctflions. 

The  winds  that  chiefly  prevail  on  the  weftern  coaft 
are  thofe  that  blow  from  the  fouth  ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  fide  of  Filefield,  the  winds  that  produce  and 
continue  the  hard  frolls  are  always  northerly.  In  the 
fummcr,  there  is  a  kind  of  regular  trade-wind  on  the 
coail  of  Btrgen.  In  the  forenoon  the  fea  begins  to 
be  cooled  with  a  wellerly  breeze,  which  continues  till 
midnight.  Then  tire  land  breeze  begins  from  the  call, 
and  blows  till  about  ten  in  the  morning.  The  coaft 
is  llkewife  fubjedl  to  fudden  fqualls  and  ilorms.  Hur- 
ricanes fonietimes  rife  at  fea ;  and  in  thefe  latitudes 
the  phenomenon  called  a  ■vjatcv-fpout  is  not  uncommon. 
One  of  tliefe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ferro  is  faid  to 
have  fucked  up  with  the  water  fome  lalls  of  herrlngsj 
which  were  afterwards  dropped  on  Kolter,  a  mountain 
1200  feet  high. 

The  frelh-water  of  Norway  is  not  very  light  or 
pure  ;  but  on  the  contrary  is  generally  turbid,  and 
depofits  a  fcdiment  of  adventitious  matter,  being  fonie- 
times impregnated  v  ith  ochre,  and  particles  of  iron. 
Ncverthelefs  it  is  agreeable  to  the  talle,  and  remark- 
ably falubrious;  a» appears  from  the  good  health  of  the 
common  people,  who  drink  little  or  no  other  liquor. 

The  foil  of  Norway  varies  in  different  places  ac- 
cording to  the  fituation  of  rock  or  valley.  The  moun* 
tains  here,  as  in  every  other  country,  are  bare  and 
barren  ;  but  the  earth  walhed  down  from  them  by 
the  rains  enriches  and  fertilizes  the  valleys.  In  tliefe 
the  foil  generally  confills  of  black  mould,  fand,  loam, 
chalk,  and  gravel,  lying  over  one  another  in  unequal 
ftrata,  and  fometimes  in  three  or  four  fuccellions;  the 
mould  that  lies  uppermoll  is  very  line  and  mellow, 
and  fit  to  nourifh  all  forts  of  vegetables.  There  is 
alfo  clay  found  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  begin  to  make  earthen  ware  ; 
but  bricks  and  tiles  are  not  ufed  in  building.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  in  many  places  deformed  by 
large  fwamps  and  marlhes,  very  dangerous  to  the 
traveller.  Near  Leeflbe  in  the  diocefe  of  Chrillianfand-, 
a  wooden  caufeway  is  extended  laear  a  mile  over  a 
morafs ;  and  if  a  horfe  or  any  other  animal  (hould  make 
a  falfe  ftep,  he  will  fink  at  once  into  the  abyfs,  never 
to  rife  again. 

In  a  cold  country  like  Norway,  roughened  with 
rocks  and  mountains,  interfperfed  with  bogs,  and  co- 
vered with  forefts,  we  cannot  expe£l  to  find  agriculture 
in  perfeftion.  The  ploughed  lands,  in  refpeft  to  moun- 
tains, woods,  meadows,  and  waftes,  do  not  exceed 
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Korway.  t>ie  proportion  of  I  to  80  ;  fo  that  the  whole  conii- 
— V—  try  does  not  produce  Corn  to  maintain  above  half  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  peafants  are  difcou- 
raged  from  the  praftice  of  hufbandry  by  the  frequency 
of  accidents  that  feem  peculiai"  to  the  climate.  Even 
in  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Guldbrandfdale,  Oefter- 
dale,  and  Soloer,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  when  the 
corn  appears  in  the  moft  flourifliing  condition,  the 
whole  hope  of  the  harveft  is  fometimes  deftroyed  in 
one  night  by  a  fudden  frolt  that  nips  the  blade  and 
extinguidics  the  vegetation.  The  kingdom  is  more, 
over  vifiteJ  by  fome  unfavourable  years,  in  which  the 
fun  feems  to  have  loft  his  genial  power  ;  the  vegetables 
are  Hunted  ;  the  trees  bud  and  bloom,  yet  benr  no 
fruit  ;  and  the  graui,  though  it  rifcs,  will  yet  pro- 
duce nothing  but  empty  e:irs  and  llraw.  This  cala. 
niity,  however,  rarely  occurs  ;  and  in  general  the  cul- 
tivated parts  of  Norway  yield  plentiful  crops  of  ex- 
cellent rye,  barley,  and  oats  1  he  mod  fruitful  pro- 
vinces are  Nordland,  Inderbarre,  and  Numedale,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Drontheim  ;  Sognifiord  and  Vaas,  in 
that  of  Bergen  ;  Jtddeicn,  Ryefylflv,  Kaaljygdelag, 
and  the  lorddiip  of  Nedcnes,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chriiti- 
anfand  ;  Hedemark  In  the  diocefe  of  Aggerhuis  ;  Ha- 
deland,  Toten,  Roraerige,  Ringerige,  and  Guld- 
brandfdale :  thefe  territories  not  only  produce  grain 
enough  for  their  own  confumpcion,  but  likcwife 
fupport  their  neighbours,  and  even  fupply  part  of 
Sweden.  Peafe  are  hliewife  propagated  in  this  coun- 
try, together  with  wheat,  buck-wheat,  hops,  hemp 
ard  flax,  but  not  to  any  confideralle  advantage.  The 
meadows  are  well  flored  with  palluiage  for  flieep  and 
cattle,  and  the  fields  are  produiftive  of  thofe  vegitables 
whichare  common  in  other  northern  countries.  Within 
thefe  50  years  the  pei  pie  of  Norway  have  bellowed 
fome  attention  on  the  culture  of  gardens,  which  in 
former  times  was  fo  negltfted,  that  the  cities  and 
towns  were  fupplied  with  leeks,  cabbage,  and  roots, 
from  England  and  Holland.  At  prefent,  hov  ever, 
the  Norwegians  raife  their  own  culinary  and  garden 
roots  and  vegetables,  which  thrive  tlicre  as  well  as  in 
any  other  country.  The  fcurvy  being  a  difeafe  that 
prevails  along  the  fea-coaft.  Nature  has  ftaUercd  upon 
it  a  viriety  of  herbs  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  that  dif- 
tcmper  ;  fuch  as  angehca,  tofe-wort,  gentian,  crefTes, 
trefoil,  forrcl,  fcurvy-grafs,  and  a  plant  called  cr/V/j'x 
grafs,  that  grows  in  great  plenty  on  the  iflands  of 
Northland  :  from  whence  the  people  of  the  continent 
fetch  away  boatloads  of  it,  to  be  preferved  in  barrels 
as  a  fuccedaneum  for  cabbage.  There  are  alfo  a  few 
noxious  vegetables  little  known  in  any  country  but 
Norway,  in  Guldbrandfdale  is  a  fpecies  of  grafs  called 
Jilj'nape ;  the  root  of  whicli  is  fo  poifonous,  that  any 
beafl  which  eats  of  it  dies  immediately,  the  belly 
burning  ;  nay,  the  carnivorous  fowls  that  prey  upon 
the  carcafe  of  the  beaft  meet  with  the  fame  fate  :  chil- 
dren have  been  more  than  oncepoifoned  by  this  root, 
which  nevertheltfs  is  fometimes  ufcd  externally  as  an 
amulet  for  arthiitic  diforders.  Another  vegetable  per- 
nicious to  the  cattle  is  the  Grawen  offij'ragum  Nor-- 
'ivegienfs,  which  is  fald  to  mollify  the  bones  of  the 
cattle  which  feed  upon  it.  Among  the  noxious  plants 
of  Norway  we  may  alfo  reckon  the  iglc-grafs,  fatal 
to  (licep  and  goals ;  the  tour-grafs,  which  afTeifla 
horfes  aad  cows  with  a  fort  of  lethargy  j  and  the  plant 
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torboe,  or  hifle-fpring,  which  produces  nearly  tKe  Narway. 
fame  elfeft  on  hories,  but  is  not  at  all  prejudicial  to 
cows,  fheep,  or  any  ruminating  animals.  The  herb 
turte,  not  unlike  angelica,  operates  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner :  yet  the  bears  are  faid  to  feed  upon  it  with 
peculiar  relilh  ;  and  when  their  hair  begins  to  fall  off 
by  feeding  upon  this  phut,  they  cure  themfelves  by 
eating  the  flcili  of  animals. 

The  common  fruit-trees  thrive  tolerably  well  in 
Norway,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  plenty  of 
cherries,  apples,  and  pears.  Some  kinds  of  plums  at- 
tain maturity  ;  which  is  feldom  the  cafe  with  grapes,  • 
apricots,  and  peaches.  But  even  the  apples  and  pears 
that  ripen  here  are  fummer-fruit  ;  that  which  grows 
till  the  winter  feldom  coming  to  perfection.  Great 
variety  of  agreeable  berries  are  produced  in  different 
parts  of  this  kingdom  ;  fuch  as  the  hrgehar,  a  kind 
of  flues  ;  an  infufion  of  which  in  wine  makes  a  picafant 
cooling  liquor;  juniper  berries,  corinths  red  and  white, 
foclbaror  fun-berries,  rafpberrles,  goofeberrles,  black- 
berries, flrawberries,  &c.  with  many  other  fpeciea 
that  feem  to  be  natives  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Among  thofe  are  the  tranasbar,  the  produce  of  the 
myrtillus  repens,  red  and  auftere,  found  in  the  fpring 
in  perfedlion  under  the  fnow,  and  much  relifhed 
by  the  reindeer ;  crakebeer,  refembllng  bilberries, 
deemed  a  powerful  antifcorbutic  ;  agerbeer,  larger  and 
blacker  than  bilberries,  of  a  pleafant  acid,  ripened  by 
ci'ld,  and  ufed  as  cherries  for  an  infufion  in  wine  ; 
and  finally  lylte-bter,  a  red  pleaiant  berry  growing  on 
a  (h<  rt  ftem,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  box  :  they  are 
plucked  off  by  handfuls,  and  fent  to  Denmark  to  be 
preferved  for  the  table,  where  they  are  eaten  by  way 
of  defert. 

Of  the  trees  that  grow  wild  in  Norway,  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  fir  and  the  pine.  The  firft  yield  an  an^ 
nual  revenue  of  1,000,000  of  rix- dollars,  if  we  include 
the  advantages  refulting  from  the  faw-mllls  and  the 
malls  ;  one  of  which  laft  has  been  known  to  fell  for  200 
rix-dollars.  The  red  fir-tree,  which  grows  on  the  moun- 
tains. Is  fo  rich  in  turpentine  as  tobealmoft  incorruptible. 
Some  of  the  houfes  belonging  to  the  Norway  peafants, 
built  of  this  timber,  are  fuppofed  to  be  above  400  years 
(landing.  In  Guldbranfdale  the  houfe  is  Hill  to  be 
feen  Handing  in  which  king  Olaf  lodged  five  nights, 
above  700  years  ago,  when  he  travelled  round  the 
kingdom  to  convert  the  people  to  the  Chrillian  faith. 
Even  100  years  after  the  trunk  of  the  fir-tree  has 
been  cut  down,  the  peafants  burn  the  roots  for  tar, 
which  is  a  very  profitable  commodity.  In  the  fens, 
the  rcfin  of  the  fir-tree  is  by  nature  transformed  into 
a  fubftance  which  may  be  called  Norway  frmiBncenfe. 
The  buds  or  pine-apples  of  this  tree,  boiled  in  flale 
beer,  make  an  excellent  medicine  for  the  fcurvy  ;  lefa 
unpleafant  to  the  tafte,  though  as  efficacious,  as  tar- 
water.  The  pine-tree  is  more  tall  and  beautiful  tliaij 
the  fir,  though  inferior  to  it  in  ftrength  and  quality  : 
fur  which  reafon  the  planks  of  It  are  fold  at  itn  infe- 
rior price,  and  the  peafants  waile  it  without  temorfc. 
Norway  llkewife  produces  fome  forefls  of  oak,  whitli 
is  found  to  be  excellent  for  ihlp-bulidlng.  Here  alfo 
grow  plenty  of  elm-trees;  the  bark  of  which,  being- 
powdered,  is  boiled  up  with  other  food  to  fatten  hogq^ 
and  even  mixed  by  the  poor  among  their  meal :  alio 
the  aflr,  from  which  the  peafants  dittil  a  balfara  ufed  In 
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Norway,  certain  diforders,  and  wlu'ch  U  ufed  both  externally 
*  ani    internally.      Many    other    trees    flourilh   in  this 

country,  nn  enumeration  of  which  would  prove  too 
ttdioiij.  Hazels  groiv  here  in  fiich  abundance,  that 
I  oo  tons  of  the  nuts  are  annually  exported  from  Bergen 
alone. 

A  qreat  diverfity  of  ftones  is  found  in  Norway, 
^  fome   of  which   are  of    a  fiirprifinc;   figure.       Several 

mountains  confift  chiefly  of  a  brown  pebble,  which 
cle>.uy3  with  age  ;  nay,  it  fometimes  diffoU'es,  and 
drops  into  the  fea,  and  tlie  cement  being  thus  loofen- 
ed,  a  terrible  difruption  enfiies.  In  fome  phces  the 
prey  and  black  pebbles  are  intermixed  with  iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  filver,  and  gold.  The  ground  in  certain  di- 
ilritls  is  covered  with  the  fragments  of  rocks  that 
have  been  precipitated  from  the  fummits  of  mountains, 
:ind  broken  by  their  fall  into  innumerable  fhivers.  Be- 
tv.'cen  io  and  30  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bergen,  a  man  was  fuJdenly  overwhelmed  with  fuch 
:i  mafs,  which  formed  a  kind  of  vault  around  him  In 
this  dreadful  tomb  he  remained  alive  for  fevcral  weeks. 
By  his  loud  cries  the  place  of  his  confinement  was 
difcovered:  but  it  was  found  impofliblc  to  remove  the 
luige  ftones  by  which  he  was  inclofed.  All  that  his 
friends  could  do  for  him  was,  to  lower  down  meat  and 
drink  through  fome  crevices;  hut  at  length  the  Itones 
fell  in,  and  crufhed  him  to  death.     *■ 

In  Norway  are  inexhauiiible  qiiarries  of  excellent 
marble,  black,  white,  blue,  grey,  and  variegated  ;  to- 
gether with  fome  detached  pieces  of  alabalhr,  feveral 
kinds  of  fpar,  chalk-itone,  cement-Hone,  fand-ftonc, 
inill-ftcne,  baking-ftone,  Hate,  talc,  magnets;  and  iwine- 
lione,  a  production  natural  to  Norway  and  Sweden, 
of  a  brown  colour,  fetid  fmcll,  in  texture  refembling 
or>'ftal,  and  deriving  its  name  horn  a  fnppofed  efficacy 
in  caring  a  dillemper  incident  to  fwine.  Here  alfo  is 
fornd  the  amianthus  or  ftone-ilax,  of  which  incom- 
Luflible  cloth  may  be  made.  Norway,  however,  af- 
fords no  Hints,  but  plenty  of  pyrites  or  quartz,  beau- 
tiful cryllals,  granites,  amethylls,  agate,  thundtr- 
llones,  and  eagle-ftones.  Gold  has  formerly  been 
1ound  ill  a  fmall  quantity  in  the  diocefe  of  Chriftian- 
f:ind,  and  coined  into  ducats.  There  is  at  prefcnt 
a  vtry  confiderable  filver  mine  wrought  at  Konglberg' 
on  the  account  and  at  the  rilk  of  his  Danilh  majelly :  the 
ore  is  furprifingly  rich,  but  interrupted  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  vein  is  often  loft.  Many  matfes  of  pure 
lilver  have  been  found  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  one  piece 
weighing  560  pounds,  preferred  in  the  royal  mufeum 
at  Copenhagen.  Such  is  the  richnefs  of  thefe  mines, 
that  the  annual  produce  amounts  in  value  to  a  ton  and 
nn  half  in  gold.  About  i;coo  people  are  daily  em- 
,  ployed,  and  earn  their  fnbilftence,  in  thofe  ftupendous 
work.i  a).  Otlierfdver-minesarcprofecttcd  atjarliberg, 
bat  not  to  the  lame  advantage  ;  and  here  the  ore  is 
in:.\cd  with  lead  and  copper.      In  many  parts  of  this 
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country  copper-mines  have  been  difcovered  ;  but  the    Norivay- 

ptincipal,  and  perhaps  tl'e  richell  in  all  Europe,   is  at   >~~^ 

Roraas,  about  100  Ep.glifh  miles  from  Drontiieim. 
'I'hfs  work  yields  annually  about  I  100  (hip  pounds  of 
pure  copper  :  tlie  fouudeiies  belonging  to  it  confume 
yearly  about  14,0^0  la  lis  of  coal,  and  joo  fathoms  of 
Wdod.  The  next  in  importance  is  the  coppt-r  work 
at  Lykken,  about  20  miles  from  Drontbeim.  A  third 
mine  is  carried  on  at  Indfet,  or  Quickne,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  30  miles  from  the  fame  place;  and  here  thjey 
precipitate  the  copper  from  its  menftruum,  by  meaiw 
of  iron.  There  is  a  fourth  copper-work  at  Siiboc, 
about  30  miles  diftant  from  Drontheim,  though  the 
leaft  confiderable  of  the  four.  Other  copper- mines 
of  lefs  note  are  worked  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  kin  j- 
dom.  Iron  is  ftill  in  greater  plenty,  and  was  the  firft 
m;tal  wrought  in  this  country.  Many  hundred  thou- 
fjnd  quintals  are  annually  exported,  chiefly  in  bars, 
and  part  of  it  in  ftoves,  pots,  kettles,  and  cannon  : 
the  national  profit  arifing  from  this  metal  is  ellimated 
at  300,000  rix  dollars.  There  is  a  fpecies  called  moor- 
iron,  found  111  large  lumps  among  the  moraffts :  of 
this  the  peafants    make  their   own   domeftic  tosls  and  ij 

iitenfils,  fuch  as  knives,  fcythes,  and  axes.     The  leid  f| 

found  mixed  in  the  filver-ore  is  an  article  of  fmall  im- 
portance in  Norway  ;  yet  fome  mines  of  this  metal, 
have  been  lately  opened  in  the  diltriet  of  Soloer  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  copper-work  at  Oudal.      A  vi'-  ^ 

triol-work  has  been  begun  near  Kongfberg  :   the  mines  jl 

yield   great   plenty   of  fulphur  ;   which,  however,  the  " 

Norwegians  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  melt  and  de- 
purate, becaufe  immenfe  quantities  arc  found  at  n 
cheaper  rate  in  the  ifland  of  Iceland.  Alum  is  found 
between  the  flate  flakes  near  Chriftiana  in  fuch  plenty, 
that  works  liave  been  fet  up  for  refining  this  mineral, 
though  they  have  not  yet  brought  it  to  any  degree  of 
tranfparency.  HisDanilh  majefty  has  ellaliHihed  falt- 
works  in  the  peuinfiila  of  Valoe,  about  fix  Englifii 
miles  from  Tonlherg,  where  this  mineral  is  extracted 
in  large  quantities  from  the  fea -water. 

Befides  the  animals  common  to  other  countries, 
Norway  is  faid  to  contain  many  of  the  uncommon  and 
dubious  kind  ;  fuch  as  the  kraken,  mermaid,  lea-fer- 
pent,  &c-      See  thefe  articles. 

Many  Danifii,  Englilh,  Scotch,  Dutch,  and  Ger- 
man, families  have  now  fettled  in  Norway;  and  indeed 
form  no  inconfiderable  part  of  the  trading  people; 
but  the  original  inhabitants  are  the  defcendants  of 
thofe  ferocious  Normanni,  who  haraffed  almoft  all  the 
coafts  of  Europe  with  piratical  aimaraents  in  the  8th, 
c;th,  and  icth  centuries. 

"  Our  firft  certain  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  (fays  Pennantf)  was  from  the  defola- i.^,/;.  2'oc/ J 
tion  they  brought  on  the  fouthern  nations  by  their 
piratical  invafions.  Their  country  had  I  efore  that 
period  the  name  of  Nurlinaimuland,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants 


(aJ  Mr  Coxe  tells  us,  that  he  vifited  tliofe  mines.  They  formerly,  he  fays,  producedannually  L.  70,300, 
but  at  prefcnt  yield  little  more  than  L.  50,000.  The  expcnces  gencraliy  exceed  the  profits  ;  and  government 
gains  only  by  the  number  of  miners  employed.  The  mines  of  cobalt,  and  the  preparation  of  PrufTian  I  lue, 
are  much  moie  produdtive.  The  latter  goes  through  270  hands,  and  the  number  of  men  empjoyed  are 
356.     It  is  fuppoled,   that,   at   this  period   (1793),  it  may   produce  to  government  a  piofit  of  L.  16,000 


a-year. 
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Norway,    tants  \'orhtifiiis ;   a  title  which  incluJed  oilier  adjacent 

•— -V i.feple-      Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  ravaged  hy 

them  in  8.(.5  ;  and  tiiey  continued  their  ini'dfion  till 
they  effefted  the  conqiieft  of  England,  under  their 
Itader  Canute  the  Great.  They  went  up  the  Seine 
as  f?r  as  Parij,  burnt  tlie  town,  and  forced  its  weak 
inoiiarth  to  purch:de  their  abfence  at  the  pi  ice  of  four- 
teen thoufnnd  marks.  They  plundered  Spain,  and  at 
lentrth  carried  their  excurfions  through  tRe  Mediter- 
ranean to  Italv»  and  ^ven  into  Sicily.  They  ufcd  nar- 
row vefTtls,  like  their  arceftors  the  Sitonea ;  and, 
befides  oars,  added  the  improvement  of  two  fails  ; 
and  viftualled  them  with  failed  provifions,  bifcuit, 
chcefe,  and  beer.  Their  fhips  were  at  firll  fmall  ;  hut 
in  after  times  they  were  large  enoHgh  to  hold  ico 
or  I  20  men.  But  the  multitude  of  veffels  was  ama- 
zing. The  fleet  of  Harold  Blaatanil  confilled  of 
7C0.  A  hundred  thoufand  of  thefe  favagcs  have  at 
once  failed  from  Scandinavia,  fo  juftly  ilyled  OJficina 
gentium,  ant  certi  ve/ul  vagina  nationiim.  Probably  ne- 
tePity,  more  than  ambition,  caufed  them  to  difcharge 
their  country  of  its  exuberant  numbers.  Multitudes 
were  deftroyed  ;  but  multitudes  remained,  and  peopled 
more  favourable  climates. 

"  Their  king,  Olaus,  was  a  convert  to  Chriftianity  in 
994  ;  Bernard  an  Engh'fhman  had  the  honour  of  bap- 
tizing him,  when  Olaus  happened  to  touch  at  one  of 
the  Scilly  iflands.  He  plundered  with  great  fpirit  du- 
ring feveral  years  ;  and  in  loc6  received  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  from  his  pagan  fubjcfts.  But  religious 
zeal  firll  gave  iherell  of  Europe  a  knowledge  of  their 
country  and  the  fweets  cf  its  commerce.  The  Haiife 
towns  poured  in  their  miffionaries,  and  reaped  a  tem- 
poral harveft.  By  the  year  1  204,  the  merchants  obr 
taintd  from  the  wife  princeSuer  every  encouragement  to 
commerce  ;  and  by  that  means  introduced  wealth  and 
civilization  into  his  barren  kingdom.  England  by 
every  method  cherillied  the  advantages  relulting  from 
an  intercourfe  with  Norway,  and  Bergen  was  the 
emporium.  Heniylll.  in  i  2  i  7,  entered  into  a  league 
with  its  monarch  Haqnin;  by  which  both  princes  lli- 
pulated  for  free  accefs  for  their  fubjefts  into  their  re- 
ipcdive  kingdoms,  free  trade,  and  fecurity  to  their 
perfons.  In  1269,  Henry  entered  into  another  treaty 
with  Magnus;  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  no  gooils 
fliould  be  exported  from  either  kingdom  except  they 
had  been  paid  for  ;  and  there  is,  befides,  a  humane 
provifion  on  both  fides,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  per- 
fons and  efFefts  of  the  fubjedts  who  fhould  fuffer  fliip- 
wreck  on  their  feveral  coalls." 

The  inhabitants  now  fpeak  ths  frme  language  that 
is  ufed  in  Denmark,  though  their  original  tongue 
is  the  dialed!  now  fpoken  in  Iceland.  They  profefs 
the  Lutheran  religion,  under  an  archbifhop  eitabhfli- 
ed  at  Drontheim,  with  four  fuflragana;  namely,  of 
Bergen,  Staffanger,  Hammer,  and  Chriltiana.  By 
the  union  of  Calmar,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Norway 
and  Denmark  were  united  under  one  monarch  ;  and 
then  the  people  of  both  nations  enjoyed  confiderable 
privileges :  but  the  Danifli  government  foon  became 
abfolute ;  and  Norway  was  ruled  defpotically  by  a  vice- 
roy, who  refided  in  the  capital,  and  preiided  in  the  fu- 
pieme  court,  to  which  appeals  were  njade  from  the  fub- 
e-rdinate  courts  of  judicature.     A  great  change  has, 
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however,  taken  place  lince   the   prefent  amiable  and  Niirwny. 
accomplilhed  prince  of  Denmark  liud  part  of  the  go- '— — /~~" 
vernmeiit,  and  more  may  be  expecled  from  his  virtue 
and  afiiduity  when  the   power  iluiU  come  wholly  into 
his  own  hands. 

The  Norwegians  are  generally  well-formed,  tall, 
fturdy,  and  robutl,  l)rave,  hardy,  hoiieft,  hofpitable, 
and  ingenious;  yet  favage,  radi,  quarrelfome,  and  liti. 
gious.  The  fame  charad^er  will  nearly  fuit  the  inha- 
bitants  of  every  mountainous  country  in  the  northern 
climates.  Their  women  are  well-ihaped,  tall,  comely, 
remarkably  fair,  antl  obliging.  The  nobility  of  Nor- 
way have  been  chiefly  removed  by  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark, in  order  to  prevent  faction  and  oppolition  to 
the  court ;  or  are  long  ago  degenerated  into  the  rank 
of  peafants  :  fome  families,  hovvevei',  have  been  lately 
raifed  to  that  dignity.  Every  freeliolder  in  Notway 
enjoys  the  right  of  primogeniture  and  power  of  re- 
demption ;  and  it  is  very  ufual  to  fee  a  peafant  inha- 
biting  the  fame  houfe  which  has  been  poffeiied  400 
years  by  his  ancellors.  The  odeh  gads,  or  freehold, 
cannot  be  alienated  by  fale  or  ctherwifc  from  the 
right  heir,  called  odelsmand:  if  he  is  not  able  to  re- 
deelti  the  cftate,  he  declares  his  incapacity  every  loth 
year  at  the  ftflions  ;  and  if  he,  or  his  heirs  to  the  third 
generation,  (liould  acquire  wealth  enough  for  that 
purpofe,  the  poffefFor/iro  tempore  muft  refign  his  pof- 
feflion. 

The  mountaineers  acquire  furprifing  ftrength  and 
dexterity  by  hard  living,  cold,  laborious  exerctfe, 
climbing  rocks, flcating  on  the  fnow,and  handling  arms, 
which  they  carry  from  their  youth  to  defend  thera- 
ftlves  againft  the  wild  btafts  of  the  foreft.  Thofc  who 
dwell  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Norway  exercife  the 
employments  of  filhing  and  navigation,  and  become 
very  expert  mariners. 

The  peafants  of  Norway  never  employ  any  han- 
dicrafcfmen  for  necefiaiies  to  themfelves  and  fami- 
lies  :  they  are  their  own  hatters,  (hoemakers,  tay- 
lors,  tanners,  weavers,  carpenters,  fmiths,  and  join- 
ers :  they  are  even  expert  at  (liip-buiiding ;  and  fome 
of  them  make  excellent  violins.  But  their  general' 
turn  is  for  carving  in  wood,  vyhich  they  execute  in  a 
furprifing  manner  with  a  common  knife  of  their  own 
forging.  They  are  taught  in  their  youth  to  wreftle, 
ride,  iwlm,  flcate,  climb,  fhoot,  and  forge  iron.  Their 
aniufcmcnts  confill  in  making  verfes,  blowin<r  the 
horn,  or  playing  upon  a  kind  of  guitar,  and  the  vio- 
lin :  this  hit  kmd  of  mulic  they  perform  even  at  fu- 
nerals. The  Norwegians  have  evinced  their  valour 
and  fidelity  in  a  thoufand  different  inftances.  The 
country  was  always  dillrncted  by  inteitine  quarrels, 
which  raged  from  generation  to  generation.  Even  the 
farmers  itand  upon  their  pimdtilio,  ?nd  challenge  one 
another  to  fingle  combat  with  their  knives.  On  fuch 
occafions  tliey  hook  themfclvts  together  by  their  belts, 
and  fight  until  one  of  them  is  killed  or  mortally 
wounded.  At  weddings  and  public  feafls  they  diink. 
to  intoxication,  quarrel,  fight,  and  murder  generally 
enfues.  The  very  common  people  are  likewife  paf- 
fionate,  ambitious  of  gloiy  and  independence,  and 
vain  of  their  pedigree.  The  nobility  and  merchants 
of  Norway  fare  fumptuoully  ;  but  the  peafant  lives 
with  the  utmoit  temperance  and  frugality,  except  at 
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Norway,    feftivals  :  his  common  bread  is  made  of  oatnieal,  roU- 

'-'—~'r—~'  ed  into  broad  thin  cakes,  like  thofc  ufed  in  Scotland. 
In    time    of  fcarcity,  they  boil,  dry,  and  grind  the 
bark  of  the  fir-tree  into  a  kind  of  tlour  which  thty 
mix  with  oat-meal :   the  bark  of  the  tlm-tree  is  ufej  in 
ihe  fame  manner.      In  thofe  parts  where  a  filliery  is 
carried  on,  they  keead  the  roes  of  cod  with  ^heir  oat- 
-mcal.      Of  thefe  latt,   mixed  with  barley-meal,  they 
make  hatty-pudding  and  foup,  enriched  with  a  pickled 
herring  or  faked  mackarel.     Frelh  lilh  they  have  in 
plenty  on  the  fea-coaft.     They  hunt  and  eat  groiife, 
partridge,  hare,  led   deer,   and  rein-deer.     They  kill 
rows,  fiieep,  and  goats,  for  their  winter  ftock  :  thefe 
tliey   pickle,   or  fmoke,  or  dry  for  ufe.     They  make 
chtcfe  of  their  milk,  and  a  liquor  called  Jj're  of  their 
four  whey:   this  they  commonly  drink  mixed  with  wa- 
ter ;  but  they  provide  a  ftote  of  ftrong  ale  for  Chrift- 
mas,  weddings,    chriftenings,    and    other    entertain- 
ments.     From  tlielr  temperance  and  cxercife,  joined  to 
the  purity  and  tlaftlcity  of  their  air,  they  enjoy  good 
health,  and  often  attain  to  a  furpriling  degree  of  lon- 
jrevity.     Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  lee  a  hearty 
Norwegian   turned  of  loc.      In   the  year  1733,  four 
couples  danced  before  his  Danilh  majefty  at  Fredericks- 
hall  :   their   ages,    when  joined,  exceeded   800  years. 
Neverthelefs,  the  Norweigans  are  fubjett   to    various 
difeafes ;    fuch  as  the  fcab,  the  leprofy,  the  fcurvy, 
the  catarrh,  the  rheumatifm,  gout,  and  epilepfy.    The 
drefs  of  the  Norway  peafants  confifts  of  a  wide  loofe 
jacketmade  of  coaifecloath, with  waiftcoat  and  breeches 
of  the  fame.  Their  heads  are  covered  with  flapped  hats, 
or  caps  ornamented  with  libbons.      They  wear  (hoes 
without  outer  foles,  and  in  the  winter  leathern  buflcins. 
They  have  likewife   fnow-fiioes  and  long  fltates,  with 
which  they  travel  at  a  great  pace,  either  on  the  land 
or  ice.     There  is  a  corps  of  foldiers  thus  accoutred, 
who  can  out-march  the  fwifteft  horfes.     The  Norwe- 
gian peafant    never  wears  a  neckcloth,  except  on  ex- 
traordinary occafions  :  he  opens  his  neck  and  brealf  to 
the  weather,  and  lets  the  fnow  beat  into  his  bofom. 
His  body  u  girt  round  with  a  broad  leathern  belt, 
adorned  with  brafs  plates,  fiom  which  depends  a  brafs 
chain  that  fuftains  a  htrgc  knife,  gimlet,  and   other 
tackle.     The  v\omen  are  drcfTed  in  clofe  laced  jackets, 
having  leathern  girdles  decorated  with  ornaments  of 
filver.     They  likewife  wear  lilver  chains  round  their 
■necks,    to  the  ends  of  which  are  fixed  gilt  medals. 
Their  caps  and  handkerchiefs  are  almofl  covered  with 
fmall  plates  of  filver,  brafs,  and  tin,  large  ring"!,  and 
buttons.      A  maiden  bride  appears  with  her  hair  plait- 
td,   and,  together  with  her  cloaths,  hung  full  of  fuch 
jingling  trinkets. 

The  churches,  public  edifices,  and  many  private 
b.oufes  in  Norway,  are  built  of  fione  :  but  the  people 
in  general  live  in  wooden  houits,  made  of  the  trunks 
of  fir  and  pine-tree  laid  upon  each  other,  and  joined 
l)y  mortilts  at  the  corners.  Thefe  are  counted  more 
dry,  warm,  and  healthy,  than  Hone  or  brick  build- 
ings. In  the  whole  dlocefe  of  Bergen,  one  hardly 
fees  a  farm-hoiife  with  a  chimney  or  window  :  they 
are  generally  lighted  by  a  fquare  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  houie,  which  lets  in  the  light,  and  lets  out  the 
fn  oke.  In  fummer  this  hole  is  left  quite  open  :  in  the 
ivinter,  it  is  covircd  w  ith  what  they  call  aj:aui  that  is, 
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the  membrane  of  feme  animal,  (Iretched  upon  a  wooden  Norway 
frame  that  fits  the  hole,  and  tranfmitsthe  rays  of  light. 
It  is  fixed  or  removed  with  a  long  pole  occafionally. 
Every  perfon  that  enters  the  houle,  upon  bufinefs  or  "" 
courtfliip,  takes  hold  of  this  pole,  according  to  an- 
cient cuilorn.  The  ceiling  is  about  eight  feet  high  in 
the  middle ;  and,  being  arched  like  a  cupola,  the 
fmoke  of  the  fire  underneath  rolls  about,  until  it  finds 
a  vent  at  the  hole,  which  is  called  /iur.  Under  this 
opening  (lands  a  thick  table  with  benches,  and  an  high 
feat  at  the  upper  end  for  the  mafter  of  the  family  :  he 
has  likewife  a  fmall  cupl  oard  for  his  own  ufe,  in  which 
he  locks  np  his  mod  valuable  effeds.  The  boards  of 
the  roof  are  coated  with  the  bark  of  birch-trees, 
which  is  counted  incorruptible  :  this  again  is  covered 
with  turf,  which  yields  a  good  crop  of  grafs  for  goats 
and  (heep,  and  is  often  mowed  as  hay  by  the  farmer. 

The  Norwegians  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with 
foreign  nations.  The  duty  on  the  produce  of  their 
own  country  exported,  amounts  annually  to  100,000 
rix-doUars.  Thefe  commodities  are,  copper  wrought 
and  unwrought ;  iron  caft  into  cannon,  (foves,  and 
pots,  or  forged  into  bars  ;  lead,  in  fmall  quantity  ; 
tnalfs,  timber,  deal-boards,  planks,  marble,  milh- 
ftones,  herring,  cod,  ling,  falmon,  lo!  flers,  floun- 
ders, cow-hides,  goat-fliins,  fcal-flvins,  the  furs  of 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  ermines,  martens,  &c. 
down,  feathers,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  tar,  junj. 
per  and  other  forts  of  berries,  and  nuts;  fait,  alum, 
glafs,  vitriol,  and  pot-aflies.  All  other  comnriodities 
and  articles  of  luxury  the  Norwegians  import  from 
difleient  nations.  1  he  nature  of  the  ground  does  not 
admit  uf  much  improvement  in  agriculture:  neverthe» 
lefs,  the  farmers  are  not  deficient  in  induHry  and  fliill 
to  drain  mar(he3,  and  render  the  ground  arable  and  fit 
for  pafture.  Many  are  employed  in  grazing  and 
breeding  cattle  :  but  a  much  greater  number  is  engaged 
in  felling  wood,  floating  timber,  burning  charcoal,  and 
extrafting  tar  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  which  have 
been  cut  down  ;  in  the  filver,  copper,  and  iron-mines; 
in  the  navigation  and  fifhery.  A  confiderable  number 
of  people  earn  a  comfortable  livelihood  by  huBting, 
(hooting,  and  bird-catching.  Every  individual  is  at 
liberty  to  purfue  the  game,  efpecially  in  the  mountains 
and  commons:  therefore  every  peafant  is  expert  in  the 
ufe  of  fire-arms  ;  and  there  are  excellent  markfmen 
amoHj;  the  mountains,  who  make  ufe  of  the  bow  to 
kill  thofe  animals,  whofe  ftins,  being  valuable,  would 
be  damaged  by  the  (hot  of  fire-arms. 

Norway  can  produce  above  14,000  excellent  fea- 
men.  The  at  my  of  this  country  amounts  to  30,000 
tft'e(SivemeB  ;  and  the  annual  revenue  exceeds  800,000 
rix-doUars. 

NoRiry!r-Rat,  In  zooleigy.  See  Mus. 
NORWICH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk in  Englr.nd,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  1.  26.  N.  Lat. 
1:2.40.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  name,  which 
fi£fnlfies  "  a  caitle  to  the  north,"  from  its  fituation  in 
reipeft  of  Caftor,  the  ancient  Venta  Icenoruai,  three 
or  four  miles  to  the  fouth  of  it,  out  of  whofe  ruins  it 
feems  to  have  rifen.  In  its  infancy,  in  the  reign  of 
Etheldred,  it  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  Sueno  the 
Dane,  when  he  invaded  England  with  a  great  army. 
Afterwards  it  recovered  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
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tlie  Coiifeflor  was  a  confiderable  place,  having  1320 
burphere.  But  it  fuffered  again  much  in  the  reign  of 
AVilh'am  I.  by  being  the  feat  of  a  civil  war,  which 
Ralph  enrl  of  the  Eail  Angles  raifed  agalnft  that 
kinjf.  So  much  was  it  impaired  by  the  fiege  it  then 
underwent,  that  there  were  fcnrce  560  burghers  left 
in  it,  as  appears  from  Doomfdaybook.  From  that 
time  forv^ard  it  begnn  by  little  and  little  to  recover, 
efpecially  after  Bifhop  Herbert  tranflated  the  epifco- 
pal  fee  hither  from  Thetford  in  the  reiun  of  William 
Rufus  in  1C96  ;  and  built  a  beautiful  cathedral,  of 
which  he  himfclf  laid  the  firft  ftone,  with  this  infcrip- 
tion,  Domhiui  Herhcrtus  prifuit  primitm  lapiJem,  in 
nomine  Piitris,  Filii,  £3°  Spiiilus  Siinc/i,  Amen,  i.  e. 
"  Lord  (Bifhop)  Herbert  laid  the  firll  Hone,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft  ;"  and  by  a 
licence  from  Pope  Pafchal,  declared  it  the  mother- 
church  of  Norfold  and  Suffolk.  A  fter  this,  as  Malmf- 
bury  has  it,  it  became  a  town  famous  for  merchan- 
dize and  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Yet  it  was  mi- 
ferablv  harafled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  by  Hugh 
Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  who  was  an  adherent  of 
Henry's  fon,  called  the  Junior  ting.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  it  was  walled  round  by  the  citizens,  who 
had  prefented  a  petition  to  purliament  for  liberty  to 
do  it.  Henry  IV  allowed  them,  inftead  of  bailiffs, 
which  they  had  before,  to  eleft  a  mayor  yearly,  and 
made  the  city  a  county  of  itftlf  In  the  year  1348, 
near  5  H, 00c  perfons  were  cai  Wed  off  by  the  phigric;  and 
in  1505,  the  city  was  almoil  confumed  by  fire.  For 
the  flourifliing  ftate  to  which  the  city  is  now  arrived, 
they  are  much  indebted  to  the  Flemings,  who  fled  hi- 
ther from  the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Alva  r.nd  tlie 
inquilition,  and  taught  them  the  manufafture  of  fliofe 
fiiiped  and  flowered  damaflcs,  camblets,  druggets, 
lilack  and  white  crape,  for  which  the  place  is  noiv  fo 
noted,  and  which  have  been  computed  to  yield  fome- 
tinies  2oO,cool.  ayear.  In  the  year  1583,  the  citi 
zcns,  by  the  help  of  an  engine,  conveyed  «ater  through 
pipes  to  the  higheft  parts  of  the  city,  which  is  plea- 
fantly  feated  along  the  fule  of  a  hill,  extending  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length  from  noith  to  fouth  ;  but  the 
breadth  is  much  lefs,  »nd  it  contracts  itfelf  by  de- 
grees towards  the  fouth.  It  is  now  one  of  the  mofl 
confiderable  cities  in  Britain  for  wealth,  populoufnefs, 
neat  buildings,  beautiful  churches  (of  which  it  had 
once  58,  but  now  only  36  ,  and  the  induftry  and  ci- 
vility of  the  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  ve- 
nerable rtruiflure,  v  ith  a  curious  roof,  adorned  v.  ith 
the  hil'.ory  of  the  Bible  in  little  images,  carved  to  the 
life,  and  a  lofty  fteeplc  10  ^  yards  high.  The  wall  of 
flint  Hone,  beautified  with  40  towers  and  l  2  gates, 
finlfhed  in  1309,  is  now  much  decayed.  The  city, 
though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wafic  ground  within 
tlie  vvalls,  was  computed,  about  60  years  ago,  to 
contain  8coo  houfes  and  50,000  inhabitants.  Be- 
Ii;!es  the  cathedral  already  mentioned,  the  mofl  re- 
rr.arkablc  buildings  are,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  houfe, 
one  of  the  largeil  in  England  ;  the  cafile,  which  is 
now  the  county-gaol,  and  ilanls  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  with  a  deep  moat  round  it,  over  which  Is  a 
biit'ge  of  one  very  large  arch;  the  Town  hall ;  the 
Cui!d-hall,  formerly  the  church  belonging  to  the  mo- 
raficry  of  Elack-Friars;  the  houfe  of  correlation  ;  the 
;iliire-hoiife,  where  the  ?.fli.?fs  are  held;  a  loftv  mar- 
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ket  crofs,  built  after  the  manner  of  a  piazza;  the  bi-  N  irwicfi. 

(liop's  palace ;  the  king's  fchool, founded  by  Edward  V  I.  '""^ 

the  boys  of  which  are  nominated  by  the  mayor  for. 
the  time  being,  with  the  confent  of  the  majority  of 
aldermen.  There  having  been  formerly  many  thatched 
houfes,  an  order  was  made,  that  all  houfes  that  (hould 
hereafter  be  built  Ihould  be  covered  with  tiles.  The 
city  is  Interfperfed  with  gardens,  orchards,  and'  trees, 
which  make  it  both  pleafant  and  healthful.  It  has 
four  hofpitals,  in  which  a  great  number  of  old  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  are  maintained  ;  and  a 
dozen  charity  fchools.  Here  are  two  churches  for  the 
Dutch  and  French  Flemings  ;  who  have  particular  pri- 
vileges, and  are  very  numerous.  Some  of  the  churche.) 
are  thatched,  and  all  of  them  crufted  with  flint  ftone 
curioufly  cut  ;  which  is  the  more  wonderful,  as  Nor- 
wich Hands  in  a  clay  country,  and  has  no  flint  within 
20  miles  of  it.  It  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
corder, ft^eward,  two  fhcrifFs,  24  aldermen,  60  com- 
mon-council, with  a  town  clerk,  fword-boarer,  and 
other  inferior  officers.  The  mayor  is  choftn  on  May- 
day by  the  freemen,  and  fworti  in  on  the  Tuefday  be- 
fore MIdfummer  eve  The  flierifls  are  alfochnfen  an- 
nually, on  the  firfl;  Tuefday  in  Augufl:,  one  by  the 
freemen,  the  other  by  the  aldermen,  and  fworn  in  on 
Mlchaeln.as-day.  The  freemen  of  the  feveral  wards 
choofe  each  their  alderman.  The  common- council  is 
chofen  in  Midlent.  The  mayor  is  a  juftice  of  the 
peace  and  quorum,  during  his  year  (asaiealfo  there,- 
corder  and  lleward)  within  the  city  and  liberticd  ;  and 
after  his  mayoralty,  he  is  a  juftice  during  life.  The 
trade  and  manufattures  of  the  city  are  very  confider- 
a!>le.  At  Yarmoutli  they  export  large  quantities  of 
their  maunfadures,  mcft  of  which  fire  fent  to  Lon- 
don, and  import  a  great  deal  of  wine,  coal,  fiflr,  oil^ 
&c.  All  the  crty  and  country  round  ai-e  employed  iu 
the  worfled  manufafture,  brought  I'.ithei-,  as  already 
obferved,  by  the  Flemings,  In  which  they  not  only 
confume  the  wool  of  their  own  county,  in  fpinning» 
weaving,  &c.  but  ufe  many  thoufand  packs  of  yarn, 
which  they  receive  from  other  parts  of  England,  as  far 
as  York(hIi-e  and  Wellmoreland.  'here  are  eight 
wardens  of  the  weavers  chofen  annually,  and  fworn  to 
take  care  that  there  be  no  frauds  corirmltted  In  fpin- 
ning,  weaving,  or  dying  the  Huffs'.  It  Is  computed 
that  there  are  not  lels  than  t  20, coo  people  employed 
in  and  about  the  citv  in  the  filkand  woollen  nr.anufiic- 
tures.  Their  markets  are  thought  to  be  the  Erreateit 
in  England,  and  furriiflred  with  a  fur-prlfing  plenty  and 
variety  of ■  goods  and  provlfions  At  a  fmall  village 
to  the  north  of  the  city,  called  St  Faith's,  not  lefs  than 
4o,c  00  head  of  Scotch  cattle  are  faid  to  be  yearly 
bought  up  by  the  Norfolk  graziers,  and  fattened  in 
their  meadows  and  marflies.  Its  markets  ai-e  on 
Wednefdiiy,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  It  has  a  great 
number  of  fairs,  fends  two  members  to  pai-liament,  and 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  duk-e  of  Gordon. 

Fcw'ci  ties  or  towns  feem  to  havefulfered  more  than  Nor- 
wlclr  has  done  at  various  periods,  and  few  fcem  to  have 
felt  itiefs ;  for  tho'  quite  burrrt  down  bv  Sueno  as  above, 
it  was  of  confiderable  confequence  in  Edward  the  Con- 
feflljr's  time  :  nor  did  it  long  feel  the  evils  of  the  in- 
furrcftion  and  liege  in  William  the  Conqueror's  lime, 
for  it  was  rebuilt  In  Stephen's  reign,  and  made  a  cor- 
poration ;  befides  other  devaftationsalreadv  mentioned. 
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The  city  of  Norwich  has  lon^  been  famous  for 
Its  manufaftures;  which  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of  fome, 
at  prefent  in  fo  fiouiifhing  a  ftate  as  formerly.  In 
addition  to  the  manufacture  ofcamblets,  druggets,  and 
crapes,  it  is  alio  remarkable  for  baize,  ferges,  fti»l- 
loons,  ftockings,  and  woollen  cloths. 

The  inhabitants  of  Norwich  are  generally  fo  em- 
ployed in  their  manufaftures  within  doors,  that  the 
city  has  the  appearance  of  being  deferted,  except  on 
Sundays  and  hohdays,  when  the  iireets  fwarm  with 
people. 

Caltor,  near  Norwich,  was  the  Venta  Icenorum, 
or  capital  city  of  the  Iceni,  the  broken  walls  of  which 
contain  a  fquare  of  about  30  acres.  In  thofe  walls 
may  IHII  be  perceived  the  remains  of  four  gates  and  a 
tower.  Several  Roman  urns,  coins,  and  other  relics 
of  antiquity,  have  been  found  at  this  place. 

NOSE,  the  organ  of  fmell.  See  Anatomy,  n"  140. 
The  ufes  of  the  nofe  are,  its  giving  us  the  fenfe  of 
fmelhng  ;  its  ferving  in  the  great  office  of  refpiration, 
and  in  modelling  the  voice;  in  receiving  the  abundant 
humours  from  the  eyes,  and  in  adding  to  the  beauty 
of  the  face. 

The  nofe  was  by  the  Augurs  particularly  attended 
to  in  forming  conjeAures  concerning  future  good  or 
ill  fuccefs.  The  tingling  of  the  right  or  left  fide  of  it, 
for  inftance,  was  thought  to  have  different  fignifica- 
tions  as  it  happened  to  different  fexes,  or  perfons  in 
different  conditions. 

In  Tartary,  the  greateft  beauties  are  thofe  who 
have  the  leaft  nofcs.  Ruybrock  mentions  the  wife  of 
the  great  Jenghiz  Khan  as  a  celebrated  beauty,  be- 
cnufe  (he  h^d  only  two  holes  for  a  nofe.  The  Crim- 
Tart;us  break  the  nofes  of  their  children  while  young, 
as  thinking  it  a  great  piece  of  folly  to  have  their 
nofes  ftnnd  before  their  eyes.  In  mod  other  countries, 
China  excepted,  great  nofes  are  an  honour. 

In  what  the  beauty  of  the  nofe  confifts,  different 
nations  have  different  opinions :  and  the  following  re- 
fleftions  of  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  on  this  fubjed,  are 
perhaps  the  moll  philofophical  account  of  the  beauty 
of  form  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language.  "  I 
fuppofe  (fays  Sir  Jofhua)  it  will  be  eafily  granted, 
that  no  man  can  judge  whether  any  animal  be  beauti- 
ful in  its  kind,  or  deformed,  who  has  feen  only  one  of 
that  fpecies  ;  that  is  as  conclufive  in  regard  to  the  hu- 
man figure  :  fo  that  if  a  man  born  blind  was  to  reco- 
ver his  fight, and  the  moil  beautiful womanwas  brought 
before  him,  he  could  not  determine  whether  fhe  was 
handfome  or  not  ;  nor,  if  the  moll  beautiful  and  moll 
deformed  were  produced,  could  he  any  better  deter- 
mine to  which  he  fhould  give  the  preference,  having 
feen  only  thofe  two.  To  diftinguifh  beauty,  then,  im- 
plies the  having  feen  many  individuals  of  that  fpecies. 
If  it  is  a/ked,  how  is  more  (kill  acquired  by  the  obfer- 
vation  of  greater  numbers  ?  I  anfwer,  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  feen  many,  the  power  is  acquired 
even  without  feeking  after  it,  of  diftinguifhing  between 
accidental  blemifhes  and  excrefcences,  which  are  conti- 
nually varying  the  furface  of  Nature's  works,  atid  the 
invariable  general  form  which  Nature  moft  frequently 
produces,  and  always  feems  to  intend  in  her  produc- 
tions. 

'*  Thus  amongft  the  blades  of  grafs  or  leaves  of  the 
fame  tree,  though  no  two  can  be  found  esaftly  alike, 
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yet  the  general  form  is  invariable  :  a  naturalift,  before 
he  chofe  one  as  a  fample,  would  exanriine  many,  fince,  ' 
if  he  took  the  firft  that  occurred,  it  might  have,  by 
accident  or  otherwile,  fuch  a  form  as  that  it  would 
fcarce  be  known  to  belong  to  that  fpecies  ;  he  felefts, 
as  the  painter  does,  the  moll  beautiful,  that  is,  the 
moft  general  form  of  nature. 

"  Every  fpecies  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  ■ 
creation  may  be  faid  to  have  a  fixed  or  determinate 
form,  towards  which  nature  is  continually  inclining, 
like  various  lines  terminating  in  the  centre  ;  or  it  may 
be  compared  to  pendulums  vibrating  in  different  di- 
reiSlions  over  one  central  point  ;  and  as  they  all  crofs 
the  centre,  though  only  one  paffes  through  any  other 
point,  fo  it  will  be  found  that  perfedl  beauty  is  of- 
tener  produced  by  nature  than  deformity  ;  I  do  not 
mean  than  deformity  in  general,  but  than  any  one 
kind  of  deformity.  To  inllance  in  a  particular  part 
of  a  feature  :  the  line  that  forms  the  ridge  of  the  nofe 
is  beautiful  when  it  is  flraight;  this  then  is  the 
central  form,  which  is  oftener  found  than  either  con- 
cave, convex,  or  any  other  irregular  form  that  fliall 
be  propofed.  As  we  are  then  more  accuftomed 
to  beauty  than  deformity,  we  may  conclude  that  to 
be  the  reafon  why  we  approve  and  admire  it,  as  we 
approve  and  admire  cufloms  and  falhions  of  drefs  for 
no  other  reafon  than  that  we  are  ufed  to  them  ;  fo 
that  though  habit  and  cuftom  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
the  caufe  of  beauty,  it  is  certainly  the  caufe  of  our 
liking  it  :  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  if  we  were 
more  ufed  to  deformity  than  beauty,  deformity  would 
then  lofe  the  idea  now  annexed  to  it,  and  take  that 
of  beauty  ;  as  if  the  whole  world  ftiould  agree  that 
yes  and  no  ftiould  change  their  meanings,  yes  would 
then  deny,  and  no  would  affirm. 

"  Whoever  undertakes  to  proceed  further  in  this 
argument,  and  endeavours  to  fix  a  general  criterion 
of  beauty  refpedling  different  fpecies,  or  to  [how  why 
one  fpecies  is  more  beautiful  than  another,  it  will  be 
required  from  him  firll  to  prove  that  one  fpecies  is  really 
more  beautiful  than  another.  That  we  prefer  one  to 
the  other,  and  with  very  good  reafon,  will  be  readily 
granted  ;  but  it  does  not  fohow  from  thence  that  wir 
think  it  a  more*beautiful  form ;  for  we  have  no  criterion 
of  form  by  which  to  determine  our  judgment.  He 
who  fays  a  fwan  is  more  beautiful  than  a  dove,  means 
little  more  than  that  he  has  more  pleafure  in  feeing  a 
fwan  than  a  dove,  either  from  the  ftatelinefs  of  its  mo- 
tions, or  its  being  a  more  rare  bird  ;  and  he  who  gives 
the  preference  to  the  dove,  does  it  from  fome  affociation 
of  ideas  of  innocence  that  he  always  annexes  to  the 
dove  :  but  if  he  pretends  to  defend  the  preference  he 
gives  to  one  or  the  other,  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
this  more  beautiful  form  proceeds  from  a  particular 
gradation  of  magnitude,  undulation  of  a  curve,  or 
direftion  of  a  line,  or  whatever  other  conceit  of  his- 
imagination  he  ftiall  fix  on  as  a  criterion  of  form,  he 
will  be  continually  contradiAing  himfclf,  and  find  at 
laft  that  the  great  mother  of  nature  will  not  be  fub- 
jedled  to  fuch  narrow  rules.  Among  the  various  rea- 
fons  why  we  prefer  ene  part  of  her  works  to  another, 
the  moll  general,  I  believe,  is  habit  and  cuftom  :  cu- 
ftom mikes,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  white  black,  and 
black  white  ;  it  is  cuftom  alone  determines  our  pre- 
ference of  the  colour  of  the  Europeans  to  the  jEthio- 
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plans  I  and  they,  for  the  fnme  leafoii,  prefer  their  own 
\  colour  to  ours.  I  fuppofe  nobody  will  doubt,  if  one 
of  their  painters  was  to  paint  the  goddefs  of  beauty, 
but  that  he  would  reprefent  her  black,  with  thick 
lips,  flat  nofe,  and  woolly  hair  :  and  it  feems  to  me 
he  would  adl  very  unnaturally  if  he  did  not ;  for  by 
what  criterion  will  any  one  difpute  the  propriety  of 
his  idea  ?  We  indeed  fay,  that  the  form  and  eolour  of 
the  European  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Ethiopian  j 
but  1  know  of  no  ether  reafon  we  have  for  it,  but 
that  we  are  more  accuftomed  to  it.  It  is  abfurd  to  fay, 
that  beauty  is  poffelTcd  of  attraftive  powers,  which 
irrefiftibly  feize  the  correfponding  mind  with  love  and 
admiration,  fince  that  argument  is  equally  conclufive 
in.favour  of  the  white  and  the  black  philofopher. 

"  The  black  and  white  nations  muft,  in  refpeft  of 
beauty,  be  confidered  as  of  different  kinds,  at  leafl  a 
different  fpecies  of  the  fame  kind  ;  from  one  of  which 
to  the  other,  as  I  obferved,  no  inference  can  be  drawn. 

"  Novelty  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  canfes  of  beau- 
ty :  that  novelty  is  a  very  fufiicient  reafon  why  we 
Should  admire,  is  not  denied  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  un- 
c«mmon,  is  it  therefore  beautiful  i'  The  beauty  that 
is  produced  by  colour,  as  when  we  prefer  one  bird  to 
another,  though  of  the  fame  form,  on  account  of  its 
colour,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  argument,  which 
reaches  only  to  form.  I  have  here  conildered  the 
woi-d  beauty  as  being  properly  applied  to  form  alone. 
Theie  is  a  neceflity  of  fixing  this  confined  fenfe  ;  for 
there  can  be  no  argument  if  the  fenfe  of  the  word 
is  extended  to  every  thing  that  is  approved.  A  rofe 
may  as  well  be  faid  to  be  beautiful,  becaufe  it  has  a 
fine  fmell,  as  a  bird  becaufe  of  its  colour.  When  we 
apply  the  word  benuty,  we  do  not  mean  always  by  it 
a  more  beautiful  form,  but  fomething  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  its  rarity,  ufefulnefs,  colour,  or  any  other 
property.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  a  beautiful  animal ; 
but  had  a  horfe  as  few  good  qualities  as  a  tortoife,  I 
do  not  imagine  that  he  would  be  then  elleemed  beau- 
tiful. 

"  A  fitncfs  ta  the  end  propofed  is  faid  to  be  another 
caufe  of  beauty  ;  but  fuppofing  we  were  properjudges 
of  what  form  is  the  mod  proper  in  an  animal  to 
conftitute  ft rength  or  fwiftnefs,  we  always  determine 
concerning  its  beauty  before  we  exert  our  under- 
ftanding  to  judge  of  its  fitnefs. 

"  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  works  of  nature,  if  we  compare  one  fpecies 
with  another,  are  all  equally  beautiful;  and  that  pie- 
ference  is  given  from  cuftom,  or  fome  aflbciation  of 
ideas  ;  and  that  in  creatures  of  the  fame  fptcies  beauty 
is  the  medium  or  centre  of  all  various  forms."  See  the 
article  Beautv,  towards  the  end. 

NOSOLOGY,  is  a  Greek  word  fignifying  a  dif- 
courfe  or  tieatife  of  difeafes  ;  otherwife  calhd />a//jo- 
logy. 

The  importance  of  a  comprehcnfive  and  accurate 
nofology  has  been  long  and  generally  allowed.  Bag- 
livi,  Boerhaave,  Gorter,  Gaubius,  and  Sydenham, 
have  exprefled  their  defire  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  the 
great  objeft  of  which  is  to  fix  pathognomonics  to 
every  difeafe ;  or  in  which  all  difeafes  are  difpofed  in- 
to certain  clafics,  order?,  and  genera,  founded  on  di- 
llinftions  taken  from  the  fymptoms  only,  without  re- 
gard to  remote  or  proximate  caufea. 
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Under  the  article  Medicine,  we  have  mentioned  Noftoch. 
fome  of  the  moll  accurate  nofological  arrangements ;  >  ' " 
and  have  here  only  to  add,  that,  in  1776,  Dr  Sagar, 
at  Iglaw  in  Moravia,  publiihed  a  Syjlema  Alcrborum 
Symptomaticum,  oftavo,  which  is  an  ufeful  abridgment 
ofthewoik  of  M.  Sauvages,  with  fome  alterations 
and  additions.     See  Medicine,  n°  123. 

NOSTOCH,  SHOT  stars;  tnmelia  nojloc,  (Lin. 
Spec.  Plant.  Dillenius  de  Mufcis,  tab.  10.  fig.  14. 
Flor.  Danica,  tab.  88  J.  fig.  1.)  ;  tnmelia  intcjlinalis  -vel 
wefenterica,  (Lin.  Spec.  Plant.  DiUen.  de  Mufc.  tab. 
10.  fig.  16.     Flor.  Danic.  tab.  885.  fig.  2.) 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  gives  this 
account  of  it  :  "  The  fubftauce  in  queftion  is  not  un- 
frequent  in  England,  nor  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe, 
after  rains,  both  in  fpring  and  autumn.  Very  large 
fpots  of  it  are  feen  in  gravelly  foils,  and  particularly 
on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  on  open  downs,  and  often 
it  IS  found  on  gravel-walks. 

"  It  ib  met  with  in  fome  of  the  old  authors,  under  the 
name  of  nojlocb,  as  in  Paracelfus  and  others  ;  and  the 
alchemills  fancied  there  was  fomething  wonderful  in 
it,  and  that  it  would  afford  a  menllruum  for  gold. 
NoRoch  is  faid  to  be  a  word  fynonymous  to  yaculum 
a/icujiis  Jlel/s,  vel  potius  ejus  repurgatione  dejeSum  quid 
in  terrain  ;Jlos  aeris ;  fragmentum  ulmbi ;  as  this  fubftauce 
was  believed  to  fall  from  the  fky  with  the  meteors 
that  we  often  fee,  ^nd  cA\  falling  Jlars.  Hence  the 
country  people  in  Sweden  have  called  \\.Jhy-fall ;  and 
in  England  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  luitches 
butter,  in  common  with  fome  of  the  gelatinous  li- 
verworts. 

"  Paracelfus,  Helmont,  and  others,  ranked  it  with 
the  terniabin,  or  manna,  and  thought  it  dropped,  as 
that  did,  from  heaven.  It  is  dcfcribed,  and  the  che- 
mical analyfis  thereof  given,  by  M.  Geolfroy,  in  the 
Paris  Memoirs  for  1708,  and  is  there  faid  to  yield, 
befides  an  acid  phlegm,  a  portion  of  concrete  vola- 
tile fait  and  fome  fixed  fait.  The  dl  Hilled  water  from 
it  was  believed  by  fome  to  poffefs  fingular  virtues,  in 
allaying  pains  of  the  joints  ;  but  there  is  certainly  no 
room  to  attribute  any  extraordinary  quahties  to  it. 

"  Since  the  days  of  Paracelfus  it  has  been  confider- 
ed as  a  vegetable  produAion  ;  but  the  botanifts  have 
had  difficulty  to  allign  its  place  or  genus  In  their  fe- 
veral  fyftems.  Our  own  countryman,  Dr  Merret, 
feems  to  have  been  among  the  firft  authors  who  rank- 
ed it  among  vegetables,  and  he  calls  it  Lichen  humidi- 
tate intumefceiis ,Jiccitate evanefcens (Pin.  page 71.)  Others 
have  retained  it  among  the  plants  of  that  genus  to  this 
day  ;  as  does  the  celebrated  Dr  Haller,  in  his  Hiftoria 
Siirp.He/vetht,  who  cAXi'itLichen ge/aiinnfus, piuatus,  un- 
dulatus;  laciniis  crijpatiiigranvlojis ,x\.^ 20j^\ .  as  there  are  fe- 
veral  of  the  liverworts  that  have  a  gelatinous  texture  and 
appearance;  though  they  differ  much  from  the  noftoch, 
in  nqt  being  fo  inllantly  dried  up.  It  was  put  into  Ray's 
Synopfis,  by  Dr  Dillenius,  under  the  name  of  Uha 
terrcjlris  pinguis  et  fugax,  p.  64.  but  he  afterwards 
changed  that  name  for  tremella, in  his  Hifioria  Mufcorum, 
where  he  calls  it  tremella  terreftris  fmuofa  pinguis  et  fu- 
gax, p.  52.  tab.  10.  f.  14.  and  reduces  the  lavers  to 
the  fame  genus.  Micheli,  an  Italian  botanift,  famous 
for  his  attention  to  the  Cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants, 
makes  it  a  fungus,  as  Magnol  and  Dr  Morlfon  had 
done  before  him,  and  defcribes  and  figures  it,  in  his 
Q__3  Nova 
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N^licl'.   2\'ovet  Plantarum  Genera,  under  the  name  of  Liniia  fer- 
'  rejlrh ge!atinofa,membrnn(icea,'')u/gatyjtma,  p.  126.  t.  67. 

f.  I.  He  dcfcribes  the  feeds  as  lying  in  the  form  of 
little  firings  of  beads,  coiled  up  within  the  plant,  or 
rather  in  the  folds  thereof,  and  only  to  be  dilcovered 
by  the  microfcope.  Linna-us  mentions  it,  firll  under 
the  name  of  Byjfus  gelatinofa  fugax  terrejlris,  in  \\\s  Flo- 
ra Lappomcc,  n^  530  ;  but  he  afterwards  adopted 
Diltenius's  term,  though  he  does  not  make  it  a  laver. 
L-nnsjus  has  called  it,  in  all  his  fubfequent  works, /rc- 
me/la  (tirjloc)  pJkalii,  undiilata,  under  which  name  it 
flands  in  his  Species  Plantarum,  p.  1157,  and  in  Hud- 
fon's  Flora  Anglica,  p.  463,  as  alfo  in  a  numeroub 
fet  of  other  authors  who  follow  his  fyftem." 

Another  writer  in  the  fame  work  gives  this  account 
of  it.  "  This  fubllance  is  very  rarely  feen  between  the 
middle  of  April  and  the  month  of  Otlober.  It  is 
iTioft  frequently  to  be  found  on  the  high  pafture  lands, 
■where  the  ground  is  inclined  to  wet,  and  on  the  moors 
and  commons  in  the  north  of  England.  The  time 
we  always  meet  with  it  is  after  a  very  wet  night, 
when  the  air  in  the  morning  fuddenly  clears  up,  and 
a  fharp  froft  enfues.  The  frogs  that  then  happen 
to  be  out  are  immediately  fcized  by  the  froll,  and 
turned  into  this  jelly-like  fubftance.  For  as  I  have 
had  occafion  fometimes  to  go  out  very  early,  I  have 
found  fevcral  parts  of  the  frog  not  yet  diiTolved 
among  the  jelly,  fuch  as  feet,  legs,  and  thighs,  yet 
in  a  little  time  afterwards  the  change  was  fully  com- 
pleted. 1  he  quantity  of  jelly  produced  from  one  fjngle 
frog  is  almolt  beyond  belief,  even  to  five  or  fi.'i  times 
its  bulk  when  in  its  natural  Itate. 

"  1  communicated  this  difcovery  to  an  acquaintance, 
who  has  fince  had  frequent  opportunities  of  obfcrving 
and  examining  this  produ&ion;  and  we  are  fully  af- 
fured,  that,  whatever  opinion  the  learned  may  have 
of  it,  it  certainly  proceeds  from  the  above-mentioned 
caufe  wherever  found. 

"  Moll  people  that  I  have  converfed  with  on  the 
fubjeft,  are  of  opinion  that  this  jelly  falls  from  the 
liars,  or  out  of  the  higher  regions  ol  the  air  ;  which 
notion,  however  abfurd,  many  are  credulous  enough 
to  believe." 

Naturalifts  had  for  fome  years  begun  to  doubt  whe- 
ther thefe  gelatinous  fubllances  were  of  a  vegetable  or 
qnimal  nature,  when  at  length  Mr  J.  Piatt  of  Oxford,  in 
his  letter  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1776,  page  402,  threw  fuch  light  on  the  fubjedl  as 
to  us,  at  lead,  is  perfedlly  fatisfaftory. 

"  From  a  child  I  remember  feeing  the  meteors 
Ihooting  in  the  air,  which  appearance,  by  my  com- 
rades, was  called  Jlar-lhooling,  believing  the  ftars  no 
larger  than  their  apparent  magnitude.  This  jelly-like 
fubftance,  mentioned  in  your  magazine,  was  believed 
to  be  the  drofs  of  thefe  meteors,  and  took  the  name 
oijlar-jljrjt,  which  paiTcd  for  certain  with  me  till  I  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  24,  when  I  was  engaged  in  bufi- 
nefs  that  required  my  frequently  pafiing  over  both 
meadows  and  pallure-grounds,  where  in  fpiing  and 
autumn  I  faw  many  portions  of  this  fuppofed  alga  or 
noftoch,  but  never  more  than  one  or  two  contiguous, 
moftly  near  the  water,  when  the  meadows  were  or  had 
been  ju(l  before  flooded.  My  conjeftures  were  various 
iiiitil  I  faw  a  crow  pecking  of  fomething  in  a  field, 
which  I  heard  to  cry  ;  when  turning  my  horfe  to  the 
place,  I  found  a  frog  of  the  common  fize,  which  the 
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crow  (of  the  carrion  kind)  would  foon  have  killed 
and  gorged,  had  I  not  diilurbed  her,  and  chafed  her 
away. 

"  About  this  time  I  found  in  a  meadow  the  bowels 
of  a  frog  indigcfted,  and  compaft  as  the  chitterlings 
of  a  calf  or  pig  ;  but  white  as  the  paper  I  write  upon, 
though  not  ttanducid.  I  took  it  up,  and  placed  it  in 
a  paper  expofed  to  the  air ;  leaving  it  in  fome  grafs 
where  I  found  it,  till  my  return  ihac  way  in  three  iays 
time,  when  I  faw  it  changed  to  that  tremulous  j>;lly- 
like  fubftance,  the  alga  or  ttar-lhot.  I  was  much 
pleafed  with  this  difcovery,  and  took  it  home  i'.  my 
pocket  wrapped  in  paper,  where  I  (howed  it  to  a  fo- 
ciety  of  young  perfons  of  which  I  was  a  member,  who 
agreed  with  my  fentiments  of  its  being  the  indigellible 
part  of  a  frog  difgorged  by  fome  bird  of  prey. 

"  To  corroborate  my  fentiments  of  this  alga  being 
the  bowels  of  a  frog,  I  luckily  faw  fome  of  it  lying 
by  the  fide  of  a  brook,  where  I  lighted  and  took  it 
up,  and  to  my  great  furprifc  found  attached  to  the 
jelly  the  head,  heart,  liver,  and  one  leg  of  the  frog, 
which  had  been  (I  prefume)  difgorged  by  fome  car- 
rion crow,  who  frequented  the  flooded  grounds  to 
pick  up  worms  and  other  vermin.  There  was  alfo 
fome  of  it  found  in  an  apple-tree  at  Wyfton  Magna, 
near  Leicefl;er,  where  1  then  lived,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  difgorged  by  fome  owl."' 

Dr  Darwin,  in  his  Poem  on  the  Loves  of  the  Plants, 
is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Mr  Piatt,  that  thefe  gelati- 
nous fubllances  areof  an  animal  nature,and  that  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  they  put  on  are  owing  to  various 
circumflLinces,  viz.  the  different  birds  who  feed  on 
frogs,  the  quantity  they  devour  at  a  time,  and  the 
flate  of  digeltion  before  they  are  voided. 

NOSTRADAMUS  (Michel),  an  able  phyfician 
and  a  celebrated  aflrologer,  was  a  Provencial,  and  de- 
fcended  of  a  noble  family,  and  boin  Dec.  14.  1503, 
at  St  Remy,  in  the  diocefe  of  Avignon.  By  his 
grandfather  he  was  initiated  in  the  fludy  of  the  ma- 
thematics. He  afterwards  completed  his  courfes  of 
humanity  and  philofophy  at  Avignon  ;  and,  going 
thence  to  Montpclier,  he  there  applied  himfelf  to  phy- 
fic,  till  being  forced  away  by  the  plague  in  1525,  he 
took  his  route  towards  Thouloufe,  and  palfed  on  till 
he  came  to  Bourdeaux.  This  courfe  held,  him  five 
years  ;  during  which  he  undertook  the  cure  of  all 
fuch  patients  as  were  willing  to  put  themfelves  under 
his  care.  After  this  he  returned  to  Montpeller,  and 
was  created  dodlor  of  his  faculty  in  1529,  and  then 
revUited  the  fame  places  where  he  had  praftifed  phyfic 
before.  At  Agen  he  contrafted  an  aqualntance  with 
Julius  Csefar  Scaliger,  which  induced  him  to  make 
fome  flay  in  that  town,  and  there  he  entered  into 
matrimony  ;  but  having  buried  his  wife,  and  two 
children  which  fhe  brought  him,  he  quitted  Agert 
after  a  refidence  of  about  four  years.  He  return- 
ed into  Provence,  and  fixed  himfelf  firft  at  Mar- 
felUes;  but  his  friends  having  provided  an  advantageous 
match  for  him  at  Salon,  he  tranfported  himfelf  thi- 
ther in  I  S44-  In  1J46,  Aix  being  afflifted  with  the 
plague,  he  went  thither  at  the  folicication  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  was  of  great  fervice  ;  particularly  by  a 
poivder  of  his  own  mventlon  :  fo  that  the  town  in 
gratitude  gave  him  a  confiderable  penfion  for  feveral 
years  after  the  contagion  ceafed.  Returning  after-? 
wards  to  Salon,  he  became  a  reclufe,  and  nude  ufe  of 
8  his 
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■  his  leifure  to  apply  himfelf  to  his  ftuJies.  He  had  a 
long  time  followed  the  ttade  of  a  conjurer  occafionally  j 
and  now  he  began  to  think  himfelf  infpired,  and  miia- 
culoufly  illuminated  with  a  profpeft  into  futiirity.  As 
fall  as  thefe  illuminations  had  difcovercd  to  him  any 
future  event,  he  entered  it  in  writing,  in  limple  profe, 
but  by  enitrmatical  Icntences,  as  he  declared  himfelf ; 
but  revifing  them  afterwards,  he  thought  the  fentences 
wo;i!d  appear  more  refpeiSable,  and  would  favour  more 
of  a  prophetic  fpirit  if  they  were  cxprenVd  in  verfe. 
This  opinion  determined  hiv.;  to  throw  them  all  into 
quatrains,  and  he  afterward  ranged  them  into  centii 
ries.  When  this  was  cone,  he  hefitated  about  ma- 
king them  public,  till  reflecting  that  the  time  of  many 
events  which  he  had  foretold  wjs  very  near  at  hand, 
he  determined  to  print  them.  This  he  did  with  a  de- 
dication addreffed  to  his  fon  Caefar,  an  infant  only 
forae  months  old,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  preface, 
dated  March  i.  1555.  This  firil  edition,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  feven  centuries,  was  printed  by  Rigault  at 
Lyons.  He  prefixed  his  name  in  Latin,  but  give  to 
his  fon  Casfar  the  name  as  it  is  pionounced,  Notra- 
davie. 

The  public  were  divided  in  their  fentiments  of  this 
work  :  many  looked  upon  the  author  as  a  fimple  vi- 
fionary  or  a  fool  ;  while  he  was  accufed  of  the  black 
art,  or  black  magic,  by  others,  and  treated  as  an  im- 
pious perfon,  who  held  a  commerce  with  the  devil: 
at  the  fame  time  there  were  not  wanting  fuch,  and 
thofe  in  great  numbers,  who  believed  him  to  be  real- 
ly and  truly  endued  with  the  fupernntural  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. Laftly,  fomc  were  found  who  remained  in 
fufpenfe,  and  refrained  from  giving  any  judgment  at 
all  upon  the  point.  However,  Henry  \\.  and  queen 
Catharine  of  Medicis  his  mother,  were  refolved  to  fte 
our  prophet  ;  and,  receiving  orders  to  that  effeft,  he 
prefently  repaired  to  Paris.  He  was  very  gracioudy 
received  at  court  ;  and,  befides  the  extraordinary  re- 
fpeA  that  was  paid  to  him,  received  a  prcfent  of  200 
crowns.  He  was  fcnt  afterwards  to  Blois,  to  make  a 
vifit  to  his  majefty's  children  there,  and  report  what 
he  {hould  be  able  to  difcover  concerning  their  dclli- 
nies.  No  doubt  he  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  on 
the  occafion  ;  but  what  his  fentence  was  is  not  known: 
however,  it  is  certain,  he  returned  to  Salon  loaded 
with  honour  and  prcfcnts.  Animated  with  this  fuc- 
cefs,  he  augmented  his  work  from  300  quatrains  to 
the  number  of  a  complete  milliade,  and  publiihed  it 
with  a  dedication  to  the  king  in  1558.  That  prince 
dying  the  next  year  of  a  wound  which  he  received,  as 
is  well  known,  at  a  tournament,  the  book  of  our  pro- 
phet was  immediately  confulted  ;  and  in  the  3  ^th 
quatrain  of  the  firll  century  this  unfortunate  event 
was  found  ptediAed  in  the  following  verfe: 

Le  lion  jiune  le  vieux  furmonlera. 

En  champ  hulttque  par  Jingul'ier  duel, 

Dans  cage  d'or  les  ycux  liii  crevevii. 

Deux  chijjes  utie  puis  mourir,  mart  cruelle. 

So  remarkable  a  prediftion  added  new  wings  to  his 
fame;  and  he  was  honouredfliortly  after  withavifit  from 
Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  princefs  Margaret  of 
France  his  contort.  From  this  time  Noflradumus 
found  himfelf  even  over-burdened  with  vifitors,  ani 
his  fame   made  every  day  new  acquifitions.     Ch.  JX 
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coming  to  Salon,  was  eager  above  all  things  to 
have  a  fight  of  him.  Noftradamus,  who  then  was  in 
waiting  as  one  of  the  retinue  of  the  magiftrates,  beina- 
inftantly  prefented  to  his  majefty,  complained  of  the 
little  elleem  his  countrymen  had  for  him  ;  whereupon 
the  monarch  publicly  declared,  that  he  (hould  hold 
the  enemies  of  Noftradamus  to  be  his  enemies,  and  de- 
fired  to  fee  his  children.  Nor  did  that  prince's  favour 
ftop  here  ;  in  paflin.^',  not  long  after,  through  the  city 
of  Aries,  he  fent  for  Noftradamus,  prefented  him  with 
a  purfe  of  200  crowns,  together  with  a  brevet,  conlli- 
tuting  him  his  phyfician  in  ordinary,  with  the  fame 
appointment  as  the  relh  But  our  prophet  enjoyed 
thefe  honours  only  for  the  fpace  of  fixtcen  months, 
for  he  died  Ji.ly  2.  1566,  at  Salon.  Befides  his 
"  Centuries,"  we  have  the  following  compofitions  of 

his:   A  Treatife  de  fardsmens    fj"   de  fenteurs,    1552. 

A  Book  of  fmgular  Receipts,  pour  eiitretenir  la  fantf 
du  corps,  lj;6 — A  Piece  des  confitures,  1557. — A 
French  Traiijlalion  of  the  Latin  of  Galen's  Paraphrafe, 
exhorting  Menedolus  to  fiudy,  efpecia'ly  to  that  of  phy 
fie,  1551.  Some  years  before  his  death,  he  pub- 
lilhed  a  fmall  inllriiclion  for  hufbauduien,  fhowing 
the  bell  feafons  for  their  feveral  labours,  which  hL- 
intitled,  '7hs  Almanac  of  Nofiradamus.  Laftly,  after 
his  death  there  came  out  The  eleventh  and ' t^Melfth 
Centuries  of  his  ^.atrains,  added  to  the  fo.-mer  ten, 
which  had  been  printed  three  times  in  two  feparatc 
parts.  It  is  only  in  thefe  firlt  editions  that  our  author's 
Centuries  are  found  without  alterations,  additions,  &c. 
It  is  to  this  work  that  the  following  dillich  of  Stephen 
Jodelle  alludes. 

Nafira  damus  cum  falfia  damis,  nam  fa'dere  nofirum  ell. 
Et  cum  falfia  damus,  nU  nifi  Nofira  damus. 

NOSTRE  (Andrew  lej,  comptroller  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  French  king,  and  deligner  of  his  gardens, 
diitinguiihed  himfelf  by  carrying  the  art  of  laying  out 
gardens  to  great  perfedion.  He  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1631  ;  and  was  near  40  years  of  age  when  M. 
Fouquct,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  known  by  the  fine  gar- 
dens of  Vauxle-Vicomte.  He  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed by  Louis  XIV.  at  Verfailles,  Triannon,  St 
Germains,  S:c.  and  difcovered  an  admirable  tafte  in 
all  his  works.  In  1678  he  went  to  Rome,  with  the 
permiffion  of  the  French  king,  to  improve  his  flvill  ; 
but  he  found  nothing  there  comparable  to  what  he 
himfelf  had  done.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  refolved  to  fee 
Le  Noftre,  and  gave  him  a  pretty  long  audience  ;  at 
theconclufion  of  which  Le  Noftre  faid,  "  I  have  feen 
the  two  greatcll  men  in  the  world,  your  holinefs,  and 
the  king  my  mailer."  There  is  a  great  difference,  an- 
fwered  the  pope  :  "  The  king  is  a  great  vitloriou-f 
prince  ;  and  I  am  a  poorprieft,  the  fervant  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  God."  Le  Noftre,  charmed  with  this  anfwer, 
and  forgetting  who  he  was  with,  clapped  the  pope  on 
the  fhoulder,  faying,  "  Reverend  father,  you  look  ex- 
trtmely  well,  and  will  live  to  bury  all  the  facred  col- 
lege." The  pope  laughed  at  his  ptedi<ftion.  Le 
Noftre,  charmed  more  and  more  at  the  goodnefs  of  the 
fovcieign  pontiff,  and  the  lingular  efteem  he  ftiowed 
for  the  king,  threw  his  arins  about  the  pope's  neck  and 
kifled  him.  It  was  his  cullom  to  behave  in  the  fame 
manner  to  all  who  fpoke  in  praife  of  Louis  XiV.  and 
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he  even  embraced  the  king  himfelf  whenever  that 
prince  returned  from  the  country.  Le  Noftre  had  alfo 
a  talent  for  painting.  He  preferved  his  jjood  fcnfe  and 
vivacity  of  mind  to  the  end  of  hii  liie  ;  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1700,  aged  87. 

NOTiE,  figns  ufed  in  writing,  which  have  the 
force  of  many  letters.  This  contrivance  for  expedi- 
tion is  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  from  them  derived  to  the  Romans.  By  whom 
the  Invention  was  brought  Into  Rome  is  not  pre- 
cifely  afcevtained  ;  but  the  moft  general  opinion  f  is, 
that  in  matters  of  importance  TuUy  firll  made  ufe  of 
notes  or  fliort-hand  writing,  when  Cato  made  an  ora- 
tion in  order  to  oppofe  Julius  Csefar  relative  to  the 
confpiracy  of  Catiline.  Cicero,  who  was  at  that 
time  conful,  placed  notaru,  or  expert  (hort-hand  wri- 
ters, in  different  parts  of  the  fenate-houfe,  to  take 
down  the  fpeech  ;  and  this  was  the  tirlt  public  occa- 
fion  which  we  find  recorded  of  employing  fhort-hand 
writers  among  the  Romans.  It  is  unnecefTary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  hence  proceeded  the  name  of  notary  ilill  In 
ufe. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  notes  for  Hiort-hand 
writing  ufed  by  the  ancients,  either  for  difpatch  or 
fecrecy.  The  firft  and  moft  ancient  was  that  of  hlero- 
glyphics,  which  are  rather  images  or  repreftntatlons 
of  things  than  of  words.  (See  Hieroglyphics.) 
The  Chlnefe  characters  are  of  this  kind,  and  may 
with  greater  propriety  be  called  no/^than  lMerit,ns  ap- 
pears from  what  hath  been  already  advanced. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  notes  were  called  Jtngular!^, 
from  their  expreffing  words  by  fingle  letters.  Serto- 
rius  Urfatus  has  compiled  a  very  copious  coUeftion  of 
fuch  abbreviations,  of  which  work  there  are  feveral 
editions. 

The  third  kind  of  notes  were  called  nolieTironianx, 
from  Tiro  the  freed  man  of  Cicero,  who  was  excel- 
lently fl<illed  in  this  art ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  prcfervation  of  Cicero's  letters,  of 
which  a  great  part  ftill  remain,  and  one  entire  book 
of  them  written  to  Tiro  himfelf. 

From  books  it  appears,  that  notes  were  very  frequent 
among  the  Romans,  and  continued  in  ufe  to  the  loth 
and  nth  ceniuiies.  We  have  indeed  but  few  books 
remaining  that  are  written  in  fhort-hand  ;  but  this  *3 
not  furprifmg,  when  fuch  was  the  unhappy  fituatlon 
of  early  ages,  that  either  fuperltltion  condemned  them 
to  the  flames  as  the  works  of  impious  magicians  or 
necromancers,  or  they  were  left  to  be  devoured  by 
vermin,  through  ignorance  and  ftupidity,  which  was 
fo  very  great,  that  fome  people,  as  Trithemius  affirms, 
looked  upon  notes  in  thofe  days  as  the  elements  of  the 
Armenian  language.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
there  are  writings  of  this  fort  flul  extant,  which  might 
contribute  to  enrich  the  republic  of  letters. 

There  are  feveral  MSS.  and  inftrumcnts  written  in 
thefe  kind  of  notae,  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  In 
the  year  1747,  the  learned  and  ingenious  Monf.  Car- 
pentier,  engraved  and  publifhed  at  Paris  a  capitulary, 
and  '4  charters  of  Louis  the  Pious,  emperor  and  king 
of  France,  written  in  thefe  nota;  TIronlanEe.  To  this 
work  the  learned  editor  hath  prefixed  an  Alphabetum 
Tironianum,  together  with  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  notes  or  marks  for  the  different  parts  of  fpeech, 
and  rules  for  acquiring  the  art  of  writing  in  thefe  kind 
of  notes.     Valerius  Probus,  ji.»  his  book  De  Literii 
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Notion. 


anliqiiisf  explains  many  of  the  charafters  ufed  by  the    Notaril 
fhort-hand  writers  ;  and  there  is  a  dlftlonary  of  them 
fet  forth  by  Janus  Gruterus.      See  Stenography.         ,_ 

NOTARII,  perfons  employed  by  the  Romans  to 
take,  by  notit,  trials  and  pleadings  in  their  courts  of 
judicature,  or  to  write  as  amanuenfes  from  the  mouth 
of  an  author.  Thefe  notarii  were  of  fervlle  condition. 
Under  the  reign  of  Julfinian,  they  were  formed  into  a 
college  or  corporate  body.  Notaril  were  alfo  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  prefects,  to  tianfcribe  for  them. 
There  were  likevvlfe  notarii  domejiici,  who  were  employ- 
ed In  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  nobility  ; 
and  when  the  empire  became  Chriftian,  there  were 
notaries  for  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  who  attelled  the  adfs 
of  archbllliops,  bllhops,  and  other  fpiritual  dignitaries. 
We  find  ecclefialHcal  notaries  at  Rome,  under  Pope 
Julius  IV.  and  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  about  the 
year  370.  From  thefe  notaries  are  derived  the  office 
of  chancellor  to  the  bifhops ;  afterwards  almoll  every 
advocate  was  admitted  a  notary. 

NOTARY  (notarius),  fignifies  a  perfon,  ufually 
fome  fcrivener,  who  takes  notes,  or  frames  fhort 
draughts,  of  contrails,  obligations,  charter-parties, 
or  other  writings.  At  prefent  we  call  him  a  notarv- 
public,  who  publicly  attefts  deeds  or  writings,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  authentic  In  another  nation  :  but 
he  is  principally  employed  in  bufincfs  concerning  mer- 
chants ;  as  making  protefls  of  bills  of  exchange,  Sec. 
And  noting  a  bill.  Is  where  he  goes  to  take  notice  of 
a  merchant's  refufal  to  accept  or  pay  the  fame. 

NO  TATION,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  me- 
thod of  expreffing  numbers  or  quantities  by  figns  or 
charaflera  appropriated  for  that  purpofe.  See  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra. 

NOTES,  In  mufic,  charafters  which  mark  the 
founds,  /.  c.  the  elevations  and  fallings  of  the  voice, 
and  the  fwiftnefs  and  flownefs  of  its  motions. 

Note  Is  likewife  ufed  for  a  mark  made  in  a  book  or 
writing,  where  there  occurs  fomething  remarkable  and 
worthy  of  particular  notice  :  as  alfo  for  an  obfervation 
or  explication  of  fome  paffage  in  an  author  added  in 
the  margin,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or  elfewherc; 
in  which  fenfe  it  flands  contradillinguifhed  to  text. 

Note,  is  alfo  a  minute,  or  fhort  writing,  containing 
fome  article  of  bufincfs  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  pro- 
miifory  note,   note  of  hand,  bank-note,  &c. 

NOTHUS,  {igmdci  fpurious,  or  bnjiard ;  whence 
it  Is  figuratively  applied  by  phyficians  to  fuch  difeafcs 
as,  though  in  rei'peft  of  a  fiinilitude  of  fymptcms, 
&c.  they  have  the  fame  denomination  as  fome  others, 
yet  are  of  a  different  origin,  feat,  or  the  like,  from  the 
fame. 

NoTHUs,aPerfian  prince,  and  grandfather  to  Darius 
Codomannus.  He  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned  only 
as  he  was  progenitor  to  that  fovereign  whofe  over- 
throw conferred  upon  Alexander  the  title  of  Great. 

NOTION,  a  word  which  In  common  language  is 
confidei'ed  as  of  the  fame  import  witfi  idea.  This, 
however,  is  improper.  Notion  comprehends  the  mean- 
ing of  idea,  but  It  denotes  much  more.  We  have  a 
notion  of  fpirit,  of  power,  of  folidity  ;  but  of  thefe 
things  we  can  have  no  ideas.  Ideas  are  rehcls  of  fen- 
fation ;  but  there  are  objeiSs  of  knowledge  which  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  no  fenfe  ;  of  thefe  objefts, 
however,  we  may  have  very  difllnft  notions  either  di- 
rect or  relative.     See  Metaphysics,  n°  11. 

NOTITIA, 


NOT  [ 

NOTITIA,  in  literary  hiftoty,  a  book  that  gives 

of  a  particular  country,    city 

Nolitia    Imperii 
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or  other 
Romani,    Nolitia 


an    account 

place :    fuch  is    the 

RomtT  ^nliqun,   &c. 

KOTO,  an  ancient,  large,  and  handfome  town  of 
Sicily,  and  capital  of  the  Val-di-Noto.  It  was  entirely 
ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1693  '■>  ^^^  'he  inhabi- 
tants built  another  town  at  fome  diftance  from  it, 
which  they  caU  Nolo  Nuovo.  E.  Long.  14.  o.  N. 
Lat.  36.  50. 

NoTo  (Vat-di),  one  of  the  three  valleys  or  proviiaces 
into  which  Sicily  is  divided  ;  and  it  lies  between  the 
fea,  Valdi-Deraona,  and  Val  di-Mazara.  Noto  is 
the  capital  town. 

NOTONECTA,  the  boat-fly  ;  a  genus  of  infefts 
belonging  to  the  older  of  hemyptera.  Barbut  gives 
the  following  charafter  of  this  genus.  "  The  roftrum 
is  inflefted  ;  the  antennae  are  fiiorter  than  the  thorax  ; 
the  foui-  wings,  which  are  coriaceous  from  their  bafe 
to  their  middle,  are  folded  together  crofs-wife  ;  the 
hind  feet  are  hairy,  and  formed  for  fwimming.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  tarfi  are  compofed  of 
two  articulations,  and  all  the  fix  feet  are  equally  formed 
for  fwimming.  The  abdomen  terminated  by  four  little 
horns  or  appendices."  He  alfo  defcnbes  thenotonec- 
ta  ijlauca,  Linn,  n"  l.  in  thefe  words.  "  This  infcdi  has 
a  head  fomewhat  round,  of  which  the  eyes  fcem  to 
take  up  the  grcatefl  part.  Thofe  eyes  are  brown  and 
very  large,  the  reft  of  the  head  being  yellow.  In  the 
fore  part  It  has  a  fharp  trunk  that  projefts,  and  is  in- 
ileftcd  between  the  fore  feet.  On  the  lides  are  fcen 
the  antenrce,  very  fmall,  yellowifh,  and  that  fpring 
from  under  the  head.  The  thorax,  which  is  broad, 
(hort,  and  fmooth,  is  yellow  on  the  fore  and  black. 
on  the  back  part.  The  efcutcheon  is  large,  of  a  rough 
black,  and  as  it  were  nappy.  The  elytra,  rather 
large,  and  croffed  over  each  other,  are  a  mixture  of 
brown  and  yellow,  not  unlike  the  colour  of  ruft,  which 
makes  it  look  cloudy.  The  under  part  of  the  body 
is  brown  ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  are  to 
be  feen  a  few  hairs.  The  feet,  fix  in  number,  are  of  a 
light  brown,  the  two  hindermoil  having  on  the  leg 
and  tarfiis  hairs  that  give  them  the  (hape  of  fins,  nor 
are  they  terminated  by  nails.  The  four  anterior  ones 
are  fomewhat  flat,  and  ferve  the  animal  to  fwim  with  ; 
but  at  their  extremity  they  have  nails  and  no  hairs. 
This  infeft  is  feen  in  ftagnatlng  waters,  where  it  fwlms 
on  its  back,  and  prcfents  its  abdomen  upwards  ;  for 
which  reafon  it  has  been  called  by  the  Greek  name  of 
notone&a.  The  hinder  feet,  longer  than  the  reft,  ferve 
it  as  paddles.  It  is  very  nimble,  and  dives  down 
when  you  go  to  take  hold  of  it ;  after  which,  it  rifes 
Egain  to  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  muft  be  cautioufly 
handled  if  one  would  avoid  being  pricked  by  it,  for 
the  point  of  its  roflrum  is  exceeding  fharp  and  in- 
tolerably painful,  but  it  goes  oS^  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
larva  very  much  refemblcs  the  perfeft  infeft."  Such 
is  the  account  that  Mr  Barbut  gives  of  this  beautiful 
nimble  little  creature,  which  we  thought  it  our  duty 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  as  this  gentleman  feems  to 
have  been  particularly  attentive  to  the  fubjccf.  To  this 
account,  however,  we  flial!  add  the  following.  Its 
legs  are  long  ;  when  taken  out  of  the  water  it  hops  : 
it  is  very  common  in  the  ponds  of  water  in  Hyde-park, 
and  in  fcveral  other  places  about  London.-  It  is  of  a  very 


particular  form,  being  flattilh  at  the  belly,  and  rifing  to  Notencfla 
a  ridge  on  the  middle  of  the   back  ;  fo  that  when  it        11 
fwims,  which  Is  almoft  always  on  the  back,  its  body  ,      Ji"^' 
has  much  the  refemblanceof  aboatin  figure, and  whence  '■ 

its  vulgar  name.  It  is  eight  lines  long,  three  broad, 
and  two  and  a  half  thick.  The  belly  is  jointed,  ftriated, 
and,  as  Barbut  obfervcs,  hairy.  Nature  has  provided 
it  with  an  ofFenfive  weapon  'refcmbhng  a  ftlng,  which 
it  thrufts  out  when  hurt  from  a  large  opening  at  the 
tail.  '1  he  head  is  large  and  hard.  The  eyes  of  nearly 
a  triangular  form.  The  nofe  is  a  long,  green,  hollo  v 
probofcls,  ending  in  a  hard  and  fharp  point,  which  in 
its  natural  pofture  reaiains  under  the  belly,  and  reaches 
to  the  middle  pair  of  legs.  The  outer  pair  of  its  wings 
are  of  a  pale  flefti-colour,  with  fpots  of  a  dead  white  ; 
thefe  are  long,  narrow,  and  fomewhat  tranfparent : 
they  terminate  in  a  roundifh  point,  and  perfectly  co- 
ver the  whole  body.  The  triangular  piece  which  flands 
between  the  top  of  the  wings  is  hard,  and  psrfeftly 
black  ;  the  inner  wings  are  broader  and  fhorter  than  the 
outer  ones ;  they  are  thin  and  perfcftly  tranfparent, 
and  are  of  a  pale  pearl  colour.  The  hinder  pair  being 
greatly  longer  than  all  the  reft,  they  ferve  as  oars ;  and 
nature  has  tufted  them  with  hair  at  the  end  for  that 
purpofe.  This  creauire  moftly  lives  in  the  water,, 
where  it  preys  on  fmall  Infefts,  killing  them  and  fuck- 
ing their  juices  with  its  probofcls,  in  the  manner  of 
the  water  fcorpion  and  many  other  aquatic  infefts  ; 
and  it  fcizes  its  prey  violently,  and  darts  with  incre- 
dible fwiftnefs  to  a  confiderable  diftance  after  It. 

Though  it  generally  lives  in  the  water,  it  fome- 
tL-nes,  however,  crawls  out  in  good  weather  ;  and  dry- 
ing its  wings  by  expanding  them  in  the  fun,  takes 
flight,  and  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  not  to  be 
known  for  the  fame  creaturt,  unlefs  to  thofe  who  had 
accurately  obferved  it  before;  when  tired  of  ilylng,  or 
in  danger  of  an  enemy,  it  immediately  plunges  Into  the 
water.  We  are  told  that  there  are  14  fpecies  of  it,  feven 
of  which  are  common  in  Europe  in  waters,  &c. 

NOTTEBURG,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Ingria,  feated  on  an  ifland  in  tiu-  lake  Ladoga, 
at  the  place  where  the  river  Nieva  proceeds  from  this 
lake,  It  is  ftrong,  lias  a  good  citadel,  and  was  cap!  - 
tal  of  the  province  before  Pcterfburg  was  built.  E. 
Long.  3  r.  40.  N.  I-at.  60.  o. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  a  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Lincolnlhire,  on  the  fouth  eaft 
and  fouth  by  Leictfterlhlrc,  on  the  weft  by  Derby- 
(liire,  and  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by  Yoiklhlre. 
It  extends  in  length  48  miles,  25  in  breadth,  and  1 10 
in  compafs  ;  containing  560,000  acres,  8  hundreds, 
9  market-towns,  168  parifhes,  450  villages,  about 
17460  houfes,  and  95000  inhabitants.  No  county 
in  England  enjoys  a  pleafanter  and  healthier  air. 
As  for  the  foil,  it  differs  widely  in  different  parts 
of  the  county.  Towards  the  weft,  where  lies  the 
foreft  of  Sherwood,  it  is  fandy  ;  and  therefore  that 
part  ef  the  county  is  called  by  the  Inhabitants  the 
Sand :  but  the  fouth  and  eaft  parte,  watered  by  the 
Trent  and  the  rivulets  that  fall  Into  it,  are  ckyey  ; 
and  for  that  reafon  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
the  Clay.  The  latter  is  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  pa- 
llure  ;  but  the  former  produces  little  befides  wood, 
coal,  and  fome  lead.  The  county  has  a  variety  o£ 
commodities  and  manufactures,  as  wool,  leather,  tal- 
low. 
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low,  butter,  cheere,  coal,  marl,  cnttle,  r.ialt,  liquo- 
rice, ftockings,  glafs,  earthenwares,  and  ftrong  ale. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Trent  and  Idle.  The 
>  Trent,  whofe  name  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from 
the  French  or  Latin  word  fiijnifying  ihtrly,  either  be- 
caufe  it  receives  thirty  fmalier  rivers,  or  has  thirty 
different  forts  of  fifh  in  it,  is  inferior  to  no  river  in 
England,  but  the  Severn,  Thames,  and  Humber.  It 
enters  the  county  on  the  fouth-weft,  and  pafles  through 
it  to  the  north-eaft,  where  it  enters  Lincolnfhire, 
and  after  a  long  courfe  falls  at  laft  into  the  Humber. 
The  Idle  rifes  in  Sherwood-foreft  ;  and  after  tra- 
verling  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  falls  into  the 
Trent  upon  the  borders  of  Yorkihire  and  Lincolnfhire. 

The  fpacious  foreft  of  Sherwood  lies  in  the  weft 
part  of  the  county,  and  indeed  takes  up  the  gre:iteft 
part  of  it.  It  was  formerly  fo  thick,  that  it  was 
hardly  paflable  ;  but  now  it  is  much  thinner.  It  feeds 
an  infinite  number  of  deer  and  flags ;  and  has  fome 
towns  in  it,  of  which  Mansfield  is  the  chief.  It 
abounds  in  coal,  and  a  road  lies  throuijh  it  for  thirty 
miles  together.  Since  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I. 
the  nobility  and  gentry  have  had  grants  of  it.  It  was 
governed  by  a  great  number  of  officers  under  the  late 
earl  of  Cheflerficld,  chief  forefter  ;  whofe  anceftor.  Sir 
John  Stanhope,  had  a  grant  of  it,  with  liberty  to  de- 
llroy  and  kill  at  pleafure,  referving  only  an  hundred 
deer  in  the  whole  walk.  The  duke  of  Newcaftle  is 
now  ffeward  and  keeper.    The  principal  town  is 

Nottingham,  which  gives  name  to  the  county.  It 
is  a  handfome  town,  and  a  county  of  itfe'f  by  charter. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  Snoltengham, 
which  fignifies  caves,  from  the  caves  and  apartments 
anciently  dug  in  the  rocks  on  which  the  town  Hands. 
Thefe,  being  foft,  eafily  yield  to  the  fpade  and  pick- 
axe ;  whence  the  townfmen  have  excellent  cellars  for 
the  vaft  quantities  of  malt  liquors  made  here,  and 
fent,  as  wtll  as  thtir  malt,  to  mofl  parts  of  England. 
The  fituation  of  the  town  is  very  picafant,  having 
meadows  on  one  hand,  and  hills  of  a  gentle,  eafy 
afcent,  on  the  other.  It  is  well  fupplled  with  fuel, 
both  wood  and  coal,  from  the  foreft  ;  and  with  fifh  by 
the  Trent,  which  runs  about  a  mile  to  the  fouth  of  it, 
and  has  been  made  navigable  for  barges  :  fo  that  they 
receive  by  it  not  only  great  quantities  of  cheefe  from 
Warv/iekfhire  and  Staffordfhire  ;  but  all  their  heavy 
goods  from  the  Humber,  and  even  from  Hull  Over 
the  Trent  is  n  ftately  lionebridge  of  19  arches,  where 
the  river  is  veiy  large  and  deep,  having  received  the 
addition  of  the  Dove,  the  Dcrwent,  the  Irwafh,  and 
the  Soar,  three  of  them  great  rivers  of  themfclves, 
which  fall  into  it  after  its  pafTing  by  Burton  in  Staf- 
ford fli  ire. 

The  town  is  of  great  antiquitv,  and  it  had  formerly 
a  ftrong  caftle,  in  which  the  Danes,  in  the  time  of  the 
heptarchy,  held  out  a  fiege  againft  Buthred  kin:,"-  of 
Mercia,  Alfred,  and  Ethelred  his  brother,  king  of  the 
Weft  Saxons. 

Soon  after  the  conquefl,  William  either  repaired 
this  fortrefs  or  built  a  new  one  on  the  fame  fpot,  in 
the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  probably  to  fecure  a  re- 
treat on  his  expedition  againft  Edwin  Earl  of  Chefter 
and  Morcar  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  revolt- 
ed. He  committed  the  cullody  of  it  to  Wilham  Pe- 
verell,  his  natural  fon,  who  h?.s  bv  fome  been  conll- 
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dered  as  the  founder.  It  ftands  on  a  fteep  rock,  at 
the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river  Leen. 

Deering,  in  his  hlftory  of  Nottingham,  feems  very 
juftly  to  explode  the  ftoiy  of  the  place  cilled  Morti- 
mer'shole,  having  been  made  as  a  hiding-place  for 
him  ;  and  from  his  dcfcription  of  it,  fhowst  hat  it  was 
meant  as  a  private  pafTage  to  the  caftle,  to  relieve  it 
with  men  or  provifions  in  a  fiege.  He  fays  that  it  is 
one  continued  ftair-cafe,  without  any  room,  or  even  a 
place  to  fit  down  on.  It  was  by  this  paffage  that  Ed- 
ward III.  got  into  the  caftle  and  furprized  Mortimer 
and  the  queen  ;  and  from  hence,  and  his  being  carried 
away  through  it,  it  has  its  name. 

Edward  IV.  greatly  enlarged  the  caftle,  but  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  buildings  he  begun.  Richard  III, 
finillied  them. 

It  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  Francis  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, who  pulled  down  many  of  the  buildings;  but 
it  was  ftill  of  fo  much  ftrength,  that  Charles  I  in 
1642,  pitched  on  it  as  the  place  for  beginning  his 
operations  of  war.  He  fet  up  his  ftandard,  firll  on 
the  walls  of  the  caftle,  but  in  two  or  three  days  re- 
moved it  to  a  clofe  on  the  north-fide  of  the  caftle, 
without  the  wall,  on  a  round  fpot  ;  after  which  it  wa< 
for  many  years  called  Standard  clofe,  and  fince,  from 
the  name  of  one  who  rented  it,  Nevil's  clofe.  Where 
the  ftandard  was  fixed,  there  flood  a  poft  for  a  confi- 
deiable  time.  It  is  a  common  error  that  it  was  erett- 
ed  on  a  place  called  Derrymount,  a  little  further  north 
than  the  clofe  juft  mentioned;  this  is  an  artificial  hill 
raifed  on  p  irpofe  for  a  wind-mill,  which  formerly  was 
there.  The  caftle  was  afterwards  fequcftered  by  the 
parliament,  and  the  trees  in  the  park  cut  down. 

This  caftle  was  fo  ftrong  that  it  was  never  taken  by 
ftorm.  After  the  civil  war,  Cromwell  ordered  it  to 
be  'emolifhcd.  On  the  reftoration,  the  duke  of  15uck- 
ingham,  whofe  mother  was  daughter  and  heir  of  this 
Francis  E.irl  of  Ruthnd,  had  it  reftortd  to  him,  and 
fold  it  to  William  Cavendifh,  marquis  and  afterwards 
duke  of  Newcaftle.  In  1674  he  began  the  prefent 
building,  but  died  in  1676,  when  the  work  was  not 
far  advanced.  However,  he  had  the  building  of  it  fo 
much  at  heart,  that  lie  left  the  revenue  of  a  confi  ler- 
able  eftate  to  be  applied  to  that  pnrpofe,  and  it  was 
finiftied  by  Heni-y  his  fon.  The  expence  was  about 
i4,oocl.  It  is  one  of  the  feats  of  the  prefent  duke  of 
Newcaftle. 

In  the  park,  weft  of  the  caftle,  and  facing  the  river 
Leen,  are  fome  remains  of  an  ancient  building  (if  it 
may  be  fo  called)  cut  :'nd  framed  in  the  rock  Dr 
Stukeley  gives  it,  as  he  dots  moft  things,  to  th.c  Bri- 
tons. Many  other  ancient  excavations  have  been 
found  in  other  paits  of  the  rocks. 

The  frames  for  knitting  ftockings  were  Invented  by 
one  ^^'illiam  Lea  of  this  county,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century  ;  but  he  not  meeting  with  the  en- 
couragement he  expefted  (a  cafe  too  common  with 
the  firft  inventors  of  the  mol  ufeful  arts'),  v.'cnt  with 
fevend  of  his  workmen  to  France,  on  the  invitation  of 
Henry  IV.  The  death  of  t;iat  king,  and  the  troubles 
which  ei^fued,  prevented  attention  being  given  to  the 
work.  Lea  died  there,  and  moll  of  his  men  ret' 'icd 
to  England.  Other  atten^ts  w  re  m-'e  to  Pea'  the 
trade,  without  hetter  fuccefs,  and  it  has  flourifhed  here 
ever  fince,  and  is  now  carried  on  to  ?.  very  conliderabfe 
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extent.  It  is  noteJ  for  its  horfe-rscfs  on  a  fine 
courfe  on  the  north  fide  of  the  town.  The  corpora- 
tioil  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  fix  aldermen, 
two  coroners,  two  nietiffs,  two  chamberlains,  and 
twenty-four  common  council  men,  eighteen  of  the 
fenior-council,  and  fix  of  the  junior,  a  bell-bearer, 
and  two  pinders,  one  for  the  fields  and  the  ether  for 
the  meadows.  The  town  being  within  the  jurifdiftion 
of  the  foreft,  the  former  of  thefe  pinders  is  town- 
tcoodward,  and  attends  the  foreft  courts.  It  has  three 
neat  churches,  the  chief  of  which  is  St  Mary's ;  and 
an  alms-houfe,  endowed  with  lool.  a-year,  for  twelve 
poor  people;  with  a  noble  town  houfe,  furrounded 
■with  piai-.zas.  A  connderable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
glafs  and  earthen  w-nres,  and  frame-Hockings,  befiiles 
the  malt,  and  malt-liquois,  mentioned  above.  Mar- 
shal Tallavd,  when  a  prifoncr  in  England,  was  con- 
fined to  this  town  and  county.  In  the  duke  of  Ncw- 
caftle's  park  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  hewn  into  a 
churth,  houfes,  chambers,  dove-houfes.  Sec.  The 
altar  of  the  church  is  natural  rock;  and  between  that 
and  the  cattle  there  is  an  hermitage  of  the  like  work- 
inanfhip.  Upon  the  fide  of  a  hill  there  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary foit  of  a  houfc,  where  you  enter  at  the 
garret,  and  afcend  to  the  cellar,  which  is  at  the  top 
of  the  houfe.  Here  is  a  noted  hofpital  founded  bv 
John  Plumtree,  Efq;  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  for 
thirteen  poor  old  widows.  There  are  four  handfome 
bridges  over  the  Trent  and  Lind.  To  keep  thefe  in  re- 
pair, and  for  other  public  f  urpofes,  the  corporation  has 
good  eftates.  This  town  and  Winchelfea  both  give  title 
of  eail  to  the  noble  family  of  Finch.  Here  David 
king  of  Scots,  when  a  prifoner  in  England,  refided  ; 
and  under-grwind  is  a  vault,  called  Morlivier's  hole, 
bccaufe  Roger  Mortimer  earl  of  March  is  fa!d  to 
have  abfconded  in  it,  when  he  was  taken  and  hanged 
by  orderof  Edwaid  III.  W.  Long.  l.  j.  N.  Lat.53.0. 
NOVA-SCOTIA.  See  Nova-ScotiA. 
tSovA  Zemi/a.  See  A^oiw  Zembla. 
NOV^ALLE,  a  fmall,  rich,  and  populous  town  of 
Italy,  between  Padus  and  Trevifo.  E.  Long.  12.  5. 
N.  Lat.  45.  3s. 

NOVARA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  city  of  Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  capital  of  the  Novareie. 
Some  pretend  that  this  city  was  built  by  the  Tro- 
jans, and  fo  called  qtwft Nova  Ara,  becaufe  they  had 
erecled  there  a  temple  to  Venus.  Tacitus  mentions 
its  being  made  a  municipal  city  by  the  Romans  j 
and  there  are  many  infcrlptlons  ftill  excant,  which 
fufficiently  prove  its  ancient  fplendor.  It  is  now  a 
fmall  but  well-built  town,  fituated  on  a  little  emi- 
nence, in  a  fine  country,  betwixt  two  rivers  very  welt 
fortified,  and  is  the  fee  of  a  bifliop  fuftragan  of  Mi- 
lan. It  is  remarkable  for  the  Itveral  fiegts  fullained 
in  pail  times,  and  for  being  the  birth-place  ot  Peter 
Lombard,  mailer  of  the  fentences.  E.  Long.  8.  ■}^^. 
\<.  Lat.  4,-.  25. 

NOV  ATI  AN,  who  made  fo  much  noife  and  fo 
greatly  dlfturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  was,  we  are 
told,  firll  aPagan  phiiofopher.  He  was  liaptiied  in  bed 
when  daageroufly  111 :  recovering,  however,  he  w-is 
afterwards  ordained  prieft  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
his  bilhop  having  obtained  this  favour  for  him,  whi.-'h 
the  clergy  and  people  were  far  from  being  dilpofcd  to 
Vol.  XIII.  Parti. 
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grant.  He  don  not  appear  to  have  had  the  good  of  Novatim, 
the  church  much  at  heart  j  for  with  his  wit,  know-  ■'^""aiixn-. 
ledge,  and  eloquence,  he  might  have  been  peculiarly  ' 
ferviceable  to  her,  liad  he  not  with  cowardice  Ihrunk 
from  his  duty  when  he  dreaded  perfecutinn.  HI'S 
ambition  to  be  made  a  bifhop  likewife  mlfled  him  ; 
and  what  occafiontd  the  apoftacy  of  moft  of  the  firll 
herefiarchs,  alfo  occafioned  his.  On  the  death  of  Fa- 
bian biftiop  of  Rome,  after  writing  a  letter  to  St  Cy- 
prian, he  remained  quiet  whilll  the  fee  was  vacant ; 
hut  the  promotion  of  Cornelius  to  that  dignity  ex- 
cited his  envy  and  jealoufy  to  no  common  pitch.  1  he 
confequence  was  a  ftparation  from  the  new  bidiop, 
and  from  thofe  who  proiVfTi-d  to  believe,  what  Nova- 
tlan  ftrenuoufly  denied,  that  the  church  could  receive 
thofe  again  who  had  been  guilty  of  idolatry.  He 
foon  got  a  number  of  followers  among  the  laity,  and 
fome  even  among  the  clergy.  Novatu?,  a  prieft  of 
Carthage,  was  ore  of  Ill's  party,  and  having  been  a 
party -man  himfelf  againll  St  C)prian,  brought  ills  ad- 
herents with  him.  He  got  hlmftlf  conlecratcd  Bidiop 
of  Rome  in  a  moft  infamous  and  clandeftlne  manner, 
by  three  weak  men  vliom  he  iiad  moft  grofsly  Impo- 
fed  upon,  and  one  of  whom  did  penance  for  having 
been  coHcenicd  in  what  was  fo  contrary  to  order,  de- 
cency, and  the  rules  of  the  church. 

His  defigns,  ho\*'ever,  in  this  difgraceful  affair  did 
not  fucceed,  for  he  was  not  acknowledged  as  biftiop 
of  that  diocefe  ;  Cornelius  bein^  confirmed  in  it,  whilll 
he  was  condemned  and  excommunicsted.  He  ftill, 
however,  taught  his  doiftrlne,  and  at  length  became 
the  head  of  the  party  which  bears  his  name.  Befideg 
the  letter  mentioned  above,  St  Jerome  fays  he  wrote 
on  the  Pnjfover,  on  the  Satb uh,  on  Circumcifion,  on 
tlie  High  Prlejls,  on  Prayer,  on  'Jeun/h  meals,  and  on 
Firmnefs  of  m'tnd,  &C.  with  a  large  treatife  on  the  Tri- 
nity. None  of  them  appear  under  his  own  name,  and 
fome  are  thought  not  to  be  his. 

NOVATIANS,  No-vatliiJii,  a  feft  of  ancient  here- 
tics, that  arofe  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  century, 
fo  called  from  Novatian,  a  prieft  of  Rome,  (fee  the 
preceeding  article).  They  were  called  alfo  Cathari, 
from   KotSup®-,  fure,  q.  d.  Puritans. 

Novatian  firft  feparated  from  the  communion  of 
pope  Cornelius,  on  pretence  of  his  being  too  eafy  in 
admitting  to  repentance  thofe  who  had  fallen  off  in 
times  of  perftcutlon. 

Novatus  coming  to  Rome,  joined  himfelf  to  the 
fadlion  of  Novatian  ;  and  both  maintained,  that  there 
was  no  other  admlffion  into  the  church  but  by  the  re- 
pentance in  baptllm  ;  grounding  their  opinion  on 
that  of  St  Paul :  "  It  is  linpofil'  le  for  thofe  once 
"  enlightened,  and  who  have  tallcj  the  heavenly  gift, 
*'  if  they  fall  away,  to  renew  themfelvis  by  repent- 
"  ance." 

Not  that  th«y  denied  but  a  pcrfon  fallen  into  any 
fin,  how  g-ricvous  foever,  might  ohlain  pardon  by  re- 
pentance; for  they  themfelves  recomn  end  repentance 
in  the  Itrongeft  terras  :  but  their  dcflrlne  was,  that 
the  church  had  it  not  in  its  power  to  receive  finners 
into  its  communion,  as  having  no  way  ot  remitting 
fins  but  1  y  baplitm  ;  which  ouce  received  could  not  . 
Lc  repeated. 

In  procefs  of  time  the  Novclians  foftened   and  mo- 
R  delated 
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NovatioB  derated  the  rigour  of  their  mafter's  doftrinc,  and  only 
"  ,      refufed  ahfolution  to  very  great  finners. 

■  The  two  leaders  were  profcribed,  and  declared  he- 
retics, not  for  excluding  penitents  from  communion, 
but  for  denying  that  the  church  had  a  power  of  re- 
mit! incr  fina.    SeeNoVATUs. 

NOVATION,  or  Innovation,  in  the  civil  law, 
denotes  the  change  «f  one  kind  of  obligation  for  ano- 
ther ;  as  when  a  promife  is  accepted  ioltead  of  a  writ- 
ten obligation. 

NOVATUS,  a  prieft  of  Carthage,  in  the  third 
century,  who,  to  avoid  being  punllhed  for  a  crime, 
joined  with  the  deccon,  named  Fcllcijjimus,  againft  St 
Cyprian.  He  went  to  Rome  in  251 ;  and  thtvc  found 
Novatian,  who  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
eloquence,  but  who  murmured  at  his  not  being  raifed 
to  the  fee  of  Rome  in  preference  to  Cornelius  No- 
vatus  conlra&cd  a  fritndfhip  with  him  ;  and  afterwards 
promoted  the  dctei\able  confecration  of  Novatian  to 
the  fee  of  Rome.  This  it  regular  con  fecrution  produced 
a  very  great  fchifm:  Novatus  alfo  maintained,  that  the 
church  had  not  the  power  to  receive  thofc  to  commu- 
nion who  were  fallen  into  idolatr}-. 

NOVEL,  a  tiftitious  narrative  in  profc,  which  pro- 
fefies  to  exhibit  the  natural  workings  of  the  human 
hetrt,  the  happincfs  and  niifery  of  private  life,  and, 
above  all,  tiie  nature  of  the  affeftion  called  Loih,  and 
the  confequence  of  indulging  it  in  certain  circum- 
ftances. 

The  novel  fprung  out  of  the  old  romance,  and  has 
been  cenfined  for  infipidity,  as  its  parent  was  for  ex- 
travagance. (See  Romance.)  That  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  abfurd  things,  which,  under  this  title, 
are  daily  ifiuing  from  the  prefs,  deferve  ail  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  can  be  treated,  is  a  pofition 
which  we  feel  not  ourfelvts-  inclined  to  controvert  ; 
but  we  cannot  admit  that  any  fpecies  of  writing  is  in 
itfelf  infipid,  merely  becaufe  numbers  have  attempted 
it  without  fuccefs.  The  heroic  poems  of  Black  more 
are  univerfaliy  known  to  be  contemptible  perform- 
ances ;  and  if  we  had  before  us  all  the  heroic  poetry 
that  has  ever  been  written,  how  many  thoufnnds  of 
volumes  fhould  we  have  as  mean  as  either  Prince  yir- 
thur.  King  yjii'.ur,  E'isr,  or  /iifrcdP  Yet  no  critic  has 
hitherto  dared  to  maintain,  that  heroic  poetry  is  an 
inhpid  fpecies  of  writing. 

But  to  the  novel  objeflions  have  been  urged  of 
more  importance  than  its  inlipidity.  It  has  been  often 
affirmed  with  learned  folemnity,  that  the  perufal  of 
novels  tends  to  corrupt  the  yoith  of  both  fexes ;  to 
produce  effeminacy  in  men  and  extravagant  notions 
of  the  happinefs  of  love  in  women  ;  that  it  diverts  the 
ininds  of  the  former  from  more  ferious  and  ufeful  fta» 
dies,  and  expofis  the  latter  to  the  arts  of  feduftion. 
Thiit  there  arc  too  many  novels  to  which  this  objec- 
tion is  applicable  in  its  fiiU  force,  is  a  faft  which  we 
are  afraid  cannot  be  denied  :  but  when  it  is  admitted, 
let  not  thefe  performances  be  again  ;!cc\ifed  «f  ir.fipi- 
dity  ;  for  were  they  infipid,  they  could  have  no  fuch 
coiifequences.  It  is  by  laying  fall  hold  of  the  heart 
that  they  lend  it  aflri.y.  That  a  novel  might  be  writ- 
ten fo  as  to  iiiterelt  the  heart, in  behalf  of  virtue,  as 
much  as  any  one  has  cvtr  warped  it  to  the  fide  of 
vice,  is  a  truth  which  no  man  will  ever  venture  to  call 
iq   qucftion  who  has   any  knowledge  of  human  na. 


ture  ;  and  therefore  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
there  may  be  novels  worthy  at  once  of  the  perufal  of 
inexperienced  youth  and  hoary  wifdom.  A  critic  *, 
by  no  means  too  indulgent  to  works  of  fancy,  and 
amopg  whofe  failings  laxity  of  morals  has  never  been 
numbered,  thus  txprefi'es  himfelf  on  the  fubjcft  of 
novel-writing  : — "  Thefe  familiar  hiftories  may  per- 
haps be  made  of  greater  ufe  than  the  folcmnities  of 
profeffed  morality,  and  convey  the  knowledge  of  vice 
and  virtue  with  more  efficacy  than  axioms  and  defini- 
tions. But  if  the  power  of  example  is  fo  great,  as  to 
take  poficfiion  of  the  memory  by  a  kind  of  violence, 
and  produce  effetts  almofl  without  the  intervention  of 
the  will,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that,  when  the  choice 
is  unreilraincd,  the  bell  examples  only  Ihould  be  ex- 
hibited J  and  that  what  is  likely  to  operate  fo  (frong- 
ly,  ffiould  not  be  mifchievous  or  uncertain  in  its  ef- 
ftds." 

We  have  faid,  that  the  novel  profeiTes  above  all 
things  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  love  and  its  confequen- 
ces.  Whether  this  be  effential  to  fuch  performances 
may  perhaps  be  reafonably  queftioned  ;  but  it  has 
been  made  an  important  part  of  the  drama  in  mod 
novels,  and,  we  think,  with  great  propriety.  It  is  the 
objeft  of  the  novehft  to  g!»c  a  true  piSure  of  life,  di- 
verfrfred  only  by  accidents  that  daily  happen  in  the 
world,  and  influenced  by  paffions  and  qualities  which 
are  really  to  be  found  in  converfing  with  mankind. 
To  accompliffi  this  objeft,  he  conceives  a  hero  or  he- 
vorne,  whom  he  places  in  3  certain  rank  of  life,  en- 
dues with  certain  qualities  of  body  and  mind,  and 
conducts,  through  many  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  cither 
to  the  fummit  of  happinefs  or  to  the  abyfs  of  mifery, 
according  to  the  paflion  which  he  wiffies  to  excite  in 
his  readers.  In  the  modern  novel,  this  hero  or  he- 
roine is  never  placed  on  a  throne,  or  buried  in  a  cot- 
tage ;  becaufe  to  the  monarch  and  the  cottager  no  dif-. 
ficuhies  occur  which  can  deeply  interell  the  majority 
of  readers.  But  among  the  virtuous  part  of  the  in- 
termediate orders  of  focicty,  that  affeftion  which  v/e 
call  J'jve  feldom  fails, at  fome  period  of  life,  to  take  pof' 
feffion  ot  the  hearts  of  both  fexes  ;  and  wherever  it  has 
place,  it  muft  be  produftive  of  happinefs  or  of  mifery. 
In  the  proper  management  of  this  paflion  confills  muclv 
of  the  difficulty  of  tlie  novel-writer.  He  mulf  exhi- 
bit his  hero  as  feeling  all  the  pangs  and  pleafures  of 
love,  a«  fometimes  animated  with  hope,  and  fome- 
times  ready  to  fink  into  defpair,  but  always  exerting 
himfelf  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  his  wifhes.  la. 
doing  this,  care  fliould  be  taken,  either  that  he  never 
tranfgrefs  the  laws  of  virtue,  or  at  leaft  th»t  he  never. 
tranf^refs^  them  with  impunity. 

"  It  is  juftly  considered  as  the  greateft  excellency 
of  art  to  imitate  nature  ;  but  it  is  neceflary  to  diflin- 
guifh  thofe  parts  of  nature  which  are  moft  proper  for. 
imitation:  greater  cai'e  is  Itill  required  in  reprefenting 
life,  which  is  fo  eflen  difcoloured  by  paffion  or  dc'? 
formed  by  wickcdnefs.  If  the  world  be  proniifcuoufly 
defcribed,  I  cannot  perceive  (fays  the  great  critic  aU 
ready  quoted  j  of  what  ufe  it  can  be  to  read  the  ac- 
"count  ;  or  why  it  may  not  be  as  fafe  to  turn  the  eye 
immediately  upon  mankind,  as  upon  a  mirror  which 
ffiows  all  that  prefcnts  itfelf  without  difctimination.. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  fufficient  vindication  of  a  chi» 
rafter,  thai  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears  ;  for  many  cha^ 
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rafters  ought  sever  to  be  drawn  :  nor  of  a  narrative,     A  French  critic  f ,  fpeaking  of  this  charaftcr,   fays,     Novel. 

eahle  to  obfervation ;  for     "  By  tumj  I  couW  embrace  and  fight  with  Lovelace'  " — ^'^ 


'  that  the  train  of  events  is  agrei 

that  obfervation  which  is  called  knowledge  of  the 
world  will  be  found  much  more  frequently  to  make 
men  cunning  than  good.  The  purpofe  of  thefe  wri- 
tings is  fiirelv  not  only  to  (how  mankind,  but  to  pro- 
vide that  they  may  be  fecn  hereafter  with  lefs  hazard  ; 
to  teach  the  means  of  avoiding  the  fnares  which  are 
laid  by  treachery  for  innoceuce,  without  infuring 


His  pride,  his  g?.iety,  his  drollery,  chsrm  and  ''muk^^y^U'lf^'^'^ 
me  :  his  genius  confounds  me  and  makes  me  fmile  ijoulfimmt 
his  wickednefs  aftonifhes  and  enrages  me  ;  but  at  thcr  i" 
fame  time  1  admire  as  much  as  I  deleft  him."   Surely/'""" '''' 
this  is  not  the  charader  which  ouglit  to  be  prefeuted'''""^' 
to  the  inexperienced  and  ardent  mind. 

The  moft  perfect  charafters  which  we  at  prefent  re- 


any  wifh  for  that  fuperiority  with  which  the  betrayer  colled  in  any  novel  are   Richardfon's  Granlifon  and 

flatters  his  vanity  ;  to  give  the  power  of  counterafting  Fielding's  AlKvorthy.     The  virtues  of  the  former  are 

fraud,   without   the  temptation  to  praftife  it;  to  ini-.  perhaps  tinftured  with  moral  pedantry,  if  we  may  ufe 

tiate  youth  by  meek  encounters  in  the  art  of  necefTary-  the  expreflion ;   and  the  latter  fuffered   himfelf  to  be 

defence  ;  and  to  incteafe  prudence  without  impairing  long  impofcd  upon  by  the  arts  of  the  hypocrite  and 

virtue.  _  the  philofophical  coxcomb  ;  but  without  fome  dcfefls 

"  Many  writers,  for  the  fake  of  following  nature,  they  would  not  be  human    virtues,  and   therefore  no 

fo  mingle  good  and  bad  quahtics  in  their    principal  cbjeds  of  human   imitation.     ClarifTa   is  an  excellent 

perfonages,   that  they  are  both   equally   confpicuous  ;  character  :   fhc  has  as  much  perfeftion  as  can  he  ex- 

and  as  we  accompany  them  through  their  adventures  petted  in  woman,  whilit    fhe  exhibits,  at    the    fame 

with  delight,  and  are  led  by  degrees  to  inte.eft  our-  time,  fome  obvious  defects. 


felves  in  their  favo'ir,  we  lofc  the  abhorrence  of  their 
faults,  becaufe  they  do  not  hinder  our  pleafures,  or  per- 
haps regard  them  with  fome  kindnefs  tor  being  united 
with  fo  much  merit. — There  have  been  men  indeed 
fplendidly  wicked,  whofe  endowments  threw  a  bright- 
Befs  on  their  crimes,  and  whom  fcarce  any  villany 
made  perfeftly  deteftable,  becaufe  they  never  could 
be  wholly  diverted  of  their  excellencies:  but  fuch  have 
been  in  all  ages  the  great  corrupters  of  the  world;  and 


As  it  is  the  ohjedt  of  the  novelift  to  intereft  the 
heart,  and  to  communicate  inftrurtion  through  the 
medium  of  pleafure,  his  work,  like  a  tragedy  or 
comedy,  (hould  be  one,  exhibiting  a  hero  or  heroine, 
whofe  fuccefs  every  incident  ftiould  contribute  to  for- 
ward or  to  retard.  In  this  refpeft  no  work  of  fancy- 
has  ever  furpifTed  the  Tom  Jones  of  Fielding.  It  is 
conftruftej  upon  principles  of  the  founded  criticifm, 
and  contains   not   a   fingle   event    which   does  not  in 


their refembiance  ought  no  more  to  be  preferved  than     fome  way  contribute  towards  tlie  wiiding   up  of  the 


the  art  of  murdering  without  pain. 

"  In  narratives,  where  hiftorical  veracity  has  no 
place,  there  fhould  be  exhibited  the  moll  perfeft  idea 
of  virtue  ;  of  virtue  not  angelical,  nor  above  proba- 
bility (for  what  we  cannot  credit  we  fhall  never  imi- 
tate), but  the  higheft  and  pureft  that  humanity  can 
reach,  which,  exercifed  in  fuch  trials  as  the  various 
revolutions   of  things   fhall  bring   upon    it,  may,  by 


piece.  A  living  author,  deeply  read  in  Grecian  lite- 
rature, and  far  from  being  prejudiced  in  behalf  of 
any  modern,  has  been  heard  to  fay,  that  had  Ariftotle 
feen  Tom  Jones,  he  would  have  picnouneed  it  a  poe.ni 
perfeit  in  its  kind. 

Againft  this  fentence  arcther  critic  of  name  has 
entered  his  protect,  and  ftrenuoufly  maintained  that 
nothing  can  be  a  poem  which  is  not  written  in  vcrfe. 


conquering  fome  calamities  and  enduring  others,  teach     We  fhall  judge  of  the   truth    of  this    conclufion   by 
L  .^    1 1    ._u_. r  .• :.     _ -..L   .L  _   _    ■       •    i__    1-  11      ■     •      ■ 


us  what  we  may  hope,  and  what  we  can  perform. 
Vice  (for  vice  is  necelTary  to  be  rtiown)  rtiould  always 
difguil  ;  nor  fliould  the  graces  of  gaiety,  or  the  disj- 
nity  of  courage,  he  fo  united  with  it,  as  to  reconcile 
it  to  the  mind.  Wherever  it  appears,  it  fhould  raife 
hatred  by  the  malignity  of  its  pradtices,  and  contempt 
by  the  meanncfs  of  its  ftratagems  ;  for  while  it  is 
fupported  by  either  parts  or  fpirit,  it  will  feldom  be 
heartily  abhorred." 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  juft,  and  to  us  they  ap- 
pear unanfwcrable,  Richardfon's  Lovelace  is  a  cha- 
radter  which  ought  never  to  have  been  drawn.  In  the 
graces  of  gaiety  and  the  dignity  of  courape,  in  libe- 
rality without  profufion,  in  perfeverance  and  addrefs, 
he  every  where  appears  as  the  firft  of  men  ;  and  that 
honour  with  which  he  protefts  the  virtue  of  his  Rofe- 
LuJ,  if  any  inftruftion  is  to  be  drawn  from  it,  can 
only  lead  the  admirers  of  Richardfon  to  believe  that 
another  ClarifTa  might  be  in  perfeft  fafety  were  flie 
to  throw  herfelf  upon  the  honour  of  another  Love- 
lice.  Yet  in  the  compofition  of  this  fplendid  charac- 
ter there  is  not  one  principle  upon  which  confidence 
can  fecurely  reft  ;  and  Lovelace,  whilft  he  is  admired 
by  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  and  efcapes  the  contempt 
of  all  mankind,  mull  e.tcite  in  the  breaft  of  the  cool 
moralill   fentiments    of  abhorrence    and   dctellation. 


comparing  it  with  the  principles  from  which  it  is  de- 
duced.      Having  laid  down   as    a    maxim    incontro- 
vertible, that  "  the  end  of  poetry  is  pleafure,  to  which 
tife  itfelf  muft  be  fubfervient,"  he  very  jnlfly  inters 
from  this   idea,  that   "  pottry  fliould  ncgledl  no  ad- 
vantage that  fairly  offers  itfelf,  of  appearing  in  fuck 
a  drefs  or   mode  of  language  as    is  moft   taking  and 
agreeable  to  us.      It  follows  (he  fays"),  from  the  fame 
idea  of  the  c«^  which  poetry  would  accomplifh,  that 
not   only   rhythm,  but   numbers  properly    fo  called, 
is  effential  to   it,  and  that   it   cannot   obtain   its  own 
purpofe  unlefs   it  be  cloathed   in   verse."      He  then 
proceeds  to   a.lv,  "  What,   from  this  conclufion,  are 
we  to  think  of  thofe  no-vels  or  romar.cts  as  they  are  call- 
ed, which  have  been  fo  current  of  late  through  all  Eu- 
rope ?    As  they  propofe   pleafure  for  their  end,   and 
prol'ecute   it,   befides,  in   the   way   of  Jiaion,  though 
without   metrical   numbers,  and   generally   indeed    in 
harfh    and   rugged   profe,  one   eatily  fees  wh.it    their 
pretenfions  are,  and    under   wh.Ht  idea  they  are  amlii- 
tious  te  be  received.      Yet   as   they  are  wholly  delfi- 
tute  of  meafured  founds  (to  fay  nothing  of  their  other 
numberlefs  defects),  they  can   at   moft   be  conuJ.L-red 
but  as  hafly,  imperfect,  and  abortive  poem.s  :  whether 
fpawned  from  the  dramatic  or  narrative  fpecics,  it  may 
be  hard  to  fay. 

R  2  Un- 
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Kovfl.         Unfinifhed  things,  one  knows  not  wTiat  to  call, 
■~~v  Their  geneiation's  fo  equivocal. 

Howevei,  fuch  as  they  are,  ihofe  novelties  have  been 
generally  well  received  :  Some  for  the  real  merit  of 
their  execution  ;  others.,  for  their  amufing  fubjeAs  ;  all 
of  them,  for  the  gratification  they  afford,  or  at  leaft 
promife,  to  a  vitiated,  pallid,  and  Qckly  imagination, 
that  lad  difeaft  of  learned  mincls,  and  fure  progno- 
ilic  of  expiring  letters.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
temporary  fuccefs  of  thefe  thing.s  (for  they  vanilh  as 
fall  as  they  are  produced),  good  fcnfe  will  acknow- 
ledge no  work  of  art  but  fuch  as  is  compofed  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  its  kind." 

Of  this  fevere  criticihn  the  author  himfelf  has 
given  us  what  amounts  to  a  complete  confutation. 
He  tells  us,  that  the  ancients  looked  for  fo  much  force 
and  fpirit  of  expicflloii  in  whatever  they  dignified 
with  the  name  of  poem,  as  fomctimes  to  make  a  que- 
flion  "  whether  come^Jy  were  rightly  referred  to  this 
clafs,  becaufe  it  differed  only  in  meafure  from  mere 
profe  ?  Their  doubt  (he  juftly  adds)  might  have 
been  fpared  or  at  leall  rcfolved,  if  they  had  confidered 
that  comedy  adopts  as  much  of  this  force  and  fpirit 
of  words  as  is  confillent  wiih  the  nature  and  dignity 
of  that  pleafure  which  it  pretends  to  give  :  For  the 
name  of  pcem  will  belong  to  every  compofition  whofe 
primary  end  is  to  pKafe,  provided  it  be  fo  conftruA- 
cd  as  to  afford  all  the  pleafure  which  its  kind  or  fort 
will  permit." 

If  this  decifion  be  juft,  and  we  readily  admit  it, 
a  well  compofed  novel  is  intitled  to  the  appellation 
of  3,  poem,  thou;^h  it  be  written  in  profe  and  in  a  ftyle 
not  remarkable  for  elevation.  The  bufinefs  of  the 
novelifl  is  to  intereil  the  heart  by  a  dilplay  of  the 
incidents  of  common  life.  In  domg  this,  he  mull  ex- 
hibit fcenes  that  are  probable,  and  record  fpeeches 
that  are  natural.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  inveat,  but 
only  to  feletl,  objects,  and  to  call  from  the  mafs  of 
mankind  thofe  individuals  upon  which  the  attention 
ought  moil  to  be  employed.  The  more  clofely  he 
adheres  to  this  rule,  the  more  deeply  does  he  interefl 
us  in  his  narrative  ;  becaufe  every  reader  fees  at  once 
"that  it  is  poflible  he  may  at  fome  time  or  other  be  in 
circumflances  nearly  refcmb-iing  thofe  of  the  hero  of 
the  tale.  But  the  bulinefs  of  life  is  not  tranfafted 
in  pompous  language,  nor  the  fpeeches  of  real  lovers 
made  in  verfe  eitlier  rhinitd  or  blank.  Were  Tom 
^ones  or  Clar\J[a  Harlowe  to  be  tran  dated  into  verfe, 
we  {hall  venture  to  affcrt  that  they  would  quickly 
lofe  their  hold  of  the  public  mind  ;  becaufe  the  hero 
and  heroine  would  then  appear  in  a  light  which  every 
heart  mull  feel  to  be  unnatural. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Johnfon,  that  the  talk  of  the 
novel  writer  "  requires,  together  with  that  learning 
which  is  to  be  gained  from  books,  that  experience 
which  can  never  be  attained  by  folitary  diligence,  but 
mufl  arife  from  general  converfe  and  accurate  obfer- 
vation  of  the  living  world.  Their  performances  have, 
as  Horace  exprefles  it,  plui  oneris  quantum  -varij  minus, 
little  indulgence,  and  therefore  more  difficulty.  They 
are  engaged  in  portraits  of  which  every  one  knows 
the  original,  and  can  deleft  any  deviation  from  exaft- 
jitfs  of  rtfemblance.  Other  writings  are  fafe,  except 
from  the  malice  of  learning,  but  thefe  are  in  danger 
from  every  common  reader  j  as  the  flipper  ill  executed 
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was  cenfured  by  a  fhoemaker  who  happened  to  ftop     Nov^I, 
in  his  way  at  the  Venus   of  Apelles."     It  is  in  thus    *'o''clt)r, 
faithfully  copying  nature  that  the  excellence  of  Field-         • 
ing  confifts.     No  man  was  ever  better  acquainted  with 
the  fhades  which  diverfifies  charafters,  and  none  ever 
made  his  perfonages  act  and  Ipeak  more  like  real  men 
and  women  in   the  particular  citcumllances  which  he 
defcribes. 

"  But  the  fear  of  not  being  approved  as  a  jufl 
copier  of  human  manners,  is  not  the  moll  important 
concern  that  an  author  of  thia  clafs  ought  to  have 
before  him.  Novels  are  written  chiefly  to  the  young, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  idle,  to  whom  they  fervc  as 
leftures  of  conduft  and  introduftion  into  life.  In 
every  fuch  work,  it  Ihould  therefore  be  carefully  in- 
culcated, that  virtue  is  the  higheft  proof  of  under- 
flanding,  and  the  only  folid  bafis  of  greatnefs  ;  and 
that  vice  is  the  natural  confequence  of  narrovr 
thoughts  ;  that  it  begins  in  miftake,  and  ends  in  ig- 
nominy :  and  fince  love  mud  be  introduced,  it  Ihoull 
be  reprefcnted  as  leading  to  wretchednefs,  whenever 
it  is  feparated  from  duty  or  from  prudence." 

Novel,  in  the  civil  lav/,  a  term  ufed  for  the 
conflitutions  of  feveral  emperors,  more  particularly 
thofe  of  Juftinian.  They  were  called  novels,  either 
from  their  prodacing  a  great  alteration  in  the  face  of 
the  ancient  law,  or  becaufe  they  were  made  on  new 
cafes,  and  after  the  revifal  of  the  ancient  code. 

NOVELTY,  or  Newness.  Of  all  the  circum- 
flances that  ralfe  emotions,  not  excepting  beauty,  nor 
even  greatnefs,  fays  Lord  Kames*,  novelty  hath  ihe*  EUm-ntt 
mod  powerful  influence.  A  new  objeft  produces  in- ^'•""'iA'* 
ftantaneoufly  an  emotion  termed  wonder,  which  totally 
occupies  the  mind,  and  for  a  time  excludes  all  other 
objecls.  Converfation  among  the  vulgar  never  is  more 
intcrclling  than  when  it  turns  upon  flrange  objefts  and 
extraordinary  events.  Men  teai  thenifelves  from  their 
native  country  in  fearch  of  thlngi  rare  and  new  ;  and 
novelty  converts  into  a  pleafure  the  fatigues  and  eveit 
perils  of  travelling.  To  what  caufe  (hall  we  afcribe 
thefe  fingular  appearances?  To  curiofity  undoubtedly} 
a  principle  implanted  in  human  nature  for  a  purpofe 
extremely  beneficial,  that  of  acquiring  knowledge  ; 
and  the  emotion  of  wonder  ralfed  by  new  and  llrange 
objefts,  inflames  our  curiofity  to  know  more  of  fuch 
objefts.  This  emotion  is  different  from  admiration  : 
novelty,  wherever  found,  whether  in  a  quality  or  ac- 
tion, is  the  caufe  of  wonder  ;  admiration  is  direfted  to 
the  perfon  who  performs  any  thing  wonderful. 

During  infancy,  every  new  objeft  is  probably  the 
occalion  of  wonder,  in  fome  degree  ;  becaufe,  during 
infancy,  every  objeft  at  firfl  fight  is  flrange  as  well  as 
new  :  but  as  objefts  are  rendered  familiar  by  cuflom, 
we  ceafe  by  degrees  to  wonder  at  new  appearances,  if 
they  have  any  refemblance  to  what  we  are  acquainted 
with  ;  for  a  thing  mufl  be  Angular  as  well  as  new,  to 
raife  our  wonder.  To  fave  multiplying  words,  we 
would  be  underllood  to  comprehend  both  circumflances 
when  we  hereafter  talk  of  novelty. 

In  an  ordinary  train  of  perceptions  where  one  thing 
introduces  another,  not  a  fingle  objeft  makes  its  ap- 
pearance unexpectedly  :  the  mind  thus  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  its  objefts,  admits  them  one  after  an- 
other without  perturbation.  But  when  a  thing  breaks 
in  untxpeftedly,  and  without  the  preparation  of  any 
1  con« 
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conneftion,  it  raifes  an  emotion,  known  by  tbe  name 
oi  furprife.  That  emotion  may  be  produced  by  the 
inoft  familiar  objefl,  as  when  one  unexpeftedly  meets 
a  friend  who  was  reported  to  be  dead ;  or  a  man  in 
high  life,  lately  a  Leggar.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new 
cbjcd,  however  ftrangt,  will  not  produce  the  emotion, 
if  the  fpeftator  be  ptep;ired  for  the  fight ;  an  elephant 
in  India  will  not  furprife  a  traveller  who  goes  to  fee 
one  ;  and  yet  its  novelty  will  raife  his  wonder  :  an  In- 
dian in  Britain  would  be  much  furprifed  to  ft\imble  up- 
on an  elephant  feeding  at  large  in  the  open  fields;  but 
the  creature  itfclf,  to  which  he  was  accullomed,  would 
not  raife  his  wonder. 

Surprife  thus  in  feveral  refpefts  differs  from  wonder: 
vinexpeftednefs  is  the  caufe  ot  the  former  emotion  •  no- 
velty is  the  caufe  of  the  latter.  Nor  differ  they  lefsin 
their  nature  and  circumftances,  as  will  be  explained  by 
and  by.  With  relation  to  one  cirrumftance -they  per- 
feftly  agree;  which  Is,  the  (hortnefs  of  their  duration: 
the  inftantaneous  produftion  of  thefe  emotions  in  per- 
fedlion,  may  contribute  to  that  efPtft,  in  conformity 
to  a  general  law,  That  things  foon  decay  which  foon 
come  to  perfeftion  :  the  violence  of  tlie  emotions  may 
alfo  contribute  ;  for  an  ardent  emotion,  which  is  not 
fufceptible  of  increafe,  cannot  have  a  long  courfe.  But 
their  (hort  duration  is  occafioned  chiefly  by  that  of 
their  taufes  :  we  are  foon  reconciled  to  an  objeft,  how- 
ever unexpefted  ;  and  novelty  foon  degenerates  into 
familiarity. 

Whether  thefe  emotions  be  pleafant  or  painful,  is 
not  a  clear  point.  It  may  appear  llrange,  that  our 
own  feelings  and  their  capital  qualities  fliould  afford 
any  matter  for  a  doubt:  but  when  we  are  engrofled  by 
any  emotion,  there  is  no  place  for  fpeculation  ;  and 
when  fufficiently  calm  for  fpcculation,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
recal  the  emotion  with  accuracy.  New  objefts  are 
fometimes  terrible,  fomctimcs  delightful:  the  tenor 
Vfhich  a  tyger  infpires  is  greatcll  at  firft,  and  wears  off 
gradually  by  familiarity  :  on  the  other  hand,  even  wo- 
men will  acknowledge  that  it  is  novelty  which  pleafes 
the  moft  in  a  new  fafhion.  It  would  be  raffi  however 
to  conclude,  that  wonder  is  in  itfelf  neither  pleafant  nor 
painful,  but  tliat  it  affumes  either  quality  according  to 
circumftances.  An  objeft,  it  is  true,  that  hath  a 
threatening  appearance,  adds  to  our  terror  by  its  no- 
Telty  :  but  from  that  experiment  it  doth  not  follow, 
that  novelty  is  in  itfelf  diiagrceaVle  ;  for  it  isperfeilly 
confiflent,  that  we  be  delighted  with  an  objeft  in  one 
view,  and  terrified  with  it  in  another.  A  river  in  flood 
fwelling  over  its  banks,  is  a  grand  and  delightful  ob- 
jeft ;  and  yet  it  may  produce  no  fmall  degree  of  fear 
when  we  attempt  to  crofs  it :  coinage  and  magnani- 
mity are  agreeable;  and  yet,  when  we  view  thefe  qua- 
lities in  an  enemy,  they  ferve  to  increafe  our  terror. 
In  the  fame  manner,  novelty  mr.y  produce  two  effefls 
clearly  diftinguifliable  from  each  other  :  it  may,  di- 
redly  and  in  itfelf,  be  agreeable  ;  and  it  may  have  an 
oppofite  effcft  indireftly,  which  is,  to  infpire  terror  ; 
for  when  a  new  objeft  appears  in  any  degree  danger- 
ous, our  ignorance  of  its  powers  and  faculties  affords 
ample  fcope  for  the  imagination  to  drefs  it  in  the  moll 
frightful  colours.  The  firft  fight  of  a  lion,  for  ex- 
ample, may  at  the  fame  inftant  produce  two  oppofite 
feelings,  the  pleafant  emotion  of  wonder,  and  tlie  pain- 
ful paflion  of  terror :  the  novelty  of  the  objeft  pro- 
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duces  the  former  direftly,  and  contributes  to  the  lat-  N^velt^. 
ter  indircftly.  Thus,  rvhen  the  fubjeft  is  anahfed,  — y*~" 
we  find  that  the  power  which  novelty  hath  indi- 
reftly  to  inflame  terror,  is  perfeftly  confiftent  with 
its  bein,T  in  every  circu  nftance  agreeable.  The  mat- 
ter may  be  put  in  the  cleareft  light,  by  adding  the 
following  circumftance.  If  a  lion  be  firll  feen  from 
a  place  of  fafecy,  the  fpeftacle  is  altogether  agreeable 
without  the  leaft  mixture  of  terror.  If,  again,  the 
firft  fight  puts  us  within  reach  of  that  dangerous  ani- 
mal, our  terror  may  be  fo  great  as  quite  to  exclude 
any  fenfe  of  novelty.  But  this  faft  proves  not  that 
wonder  is  painful :  it  proves  only,  that  wonder  may  be 
excluded  by  a  more  powerful  pafiion.  Every  man  may 
be  made  certain  from  his  own  experience,  that  won- 
der raifed  by  a  new  objeft  that  is  inoffenfive,  is  al- 
ways pleafant ;  and  with  rcfpeft  to  offenfive  ohjefts, 
it  appears,  from  the  foregoing  deduftion,  that  the 
fame  muft  hold  as  long  as  the  fpeftator  can  attend  to 
the  novelty. 

Whether  furprife  be  In  itfelf  pleafant  or  painful,  is 
a  queftion  not  lefs  intricate  than  tlie  former.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  furprife  Inflames  our  joy  when  unexpeftcdly 
we  meet  with  an  old  friend  ;  and  not  lefs  our  terror 
when  we  (lumble  upon  any  thing  noxious.  To  clear 
that  queftion,  the  firft  thing  to  be  remarked  is,  that 
in  iome  inftances  an  unexpefted  objeft  overpowers  the 
mind,  fo  as  to  produce  a  momentary  ftupefaftion  : 
where  the  objeft  is  dangerous,  or  appears  fo,  the  fud- 
den  alarm  it  gives,  without  preparation,  is  apt  totally 
to  unhinge  the  mind,  and  for  a  moment  to  fufpend  all 
its  faculties,  even  thought  itfelf;  in  which  ftate  a  man 
is  quite  helplefs  ;  and  if  he  move  at  all,  is  as  like  to 
run  upon  the  danger  as  from  it.  Surprife  carried  to 
fuch  a  height,  cannot  be  either  pleafant  or  painful;  bc- 
caufe  the  mind,  during  fuch  momentary  ftupefaftion, 
is  in  a  good  meafure,  it  not  totally,  infenfible. 

If  we  then  inquire  for  the  charafter  of  this  emotion, 
it  muft  be  where  the  unexpefted  objeft  or  event  pro- 
duceth  lefs  violent  effeils.  And  while  the  mind  re- 
mains fenfible  of  pleafure  and  pain,  is  it  not  natural  to 
fuppofc,  that  lurprifc,  like  wonder,  flioiild  have  an  in- 
varii!)le  charader  ?  It  would  appear,  however,  thjt 
furprife  has  no  invariable  charafter,  but  affumes  that 
of  the  objeft  which  railes  it.  Wonder  being  an  emo- 
tion invariably  raifed  by  novelty,  and  being  dillinguifti- 
able  from  all  other  emotions,  ought  naturally  to  pof. 
fefs  one  conftant  charafter.  The  unexpefted  appear- 
ance  of  an  objeft,  feems  not  equally  Intitled  to  pro- 
duce  an  emotion  diftinguifhable  from  the  emotion,  plea- 
fant or  painful,  that  is  produced  by  the  objeft  in  its 
ordlnarj-  appearance  :  the  effeft  it  ought  naturally  to 
have,  is  only  to  fwell  that  emotion,  by  making  it  more 
pleafant  or  more  painful  than  it  commonly  is.  And  that 
conjefture  is  confirmed  by  experience,  as  well  as  by 
language  which  is  built  upon  experience :  when  a  man 
meets  a  friend  unexpeftedly,  he  is  faid  to  be  agreeably 
furprifed  ;  and  when  he  meets  an  enemy  unexpeftedly, 
he  is  faid  to  be  difagreeably  furprifed.  It  appears, 
then,  that  the  fole  effeft  of  furprife  is  to  fwell  the  emo- 
tion raifed  by  the  objeft.  And  that  effeft  can  be  clear- 
ly explained  :  a  tide  of  connefted  perceptions  glide 
gently  into  the  mind,  and  produce  no  perturbation  ; 
but  an  objeft  breaking  in  unexpeftedly,  founds  an 
alarm,  roufes  the  naind  out  of  its  calm  Hate,  and  direfts 
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Novelty,  ,'ts  whole  attention  to  tfee  objeiS,  wTiich,  if  agreeable, 
'-■*~^'~~~  becomes  doubly  fo.  Several  circuniftances  concur  to 
produce  that  effeft  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  agitation  of 
the  mind  and  its  keen  attention  prepare  it  in  the  moft 
cfFcftual  manner  for  receiving  a  deep  impreffion  :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  oLjeft,  by  its  fudden  and  unfore- 
seen appearance,  makes  an  impreffion,  not  graiuallyas 
■  expecSed  objefls  do,  but  as  at  one  ftroke  with  its  whole 
force.  The  circumilances  are  precifely  fimilar  where 
the  objeft  is  in  itfelf  difagreeable  (a). 

The  pleafure  of  novelty  is  eafily  dillinguifbed  from 
that  of  variety  :  to  produce  the  latter,  a  plurality  of 
objedts  is  neceffary  ;  the  former  arifes  from  a  circum- 
ftance  found  in  a  fingle  objeft.  Again,  where  objeAs, 
whether  coexiftent  or  in  fucccfiion,  are  fufficieiitly  di- 
verfifitd,  the  pleafure  of  variety  is  complete,  though 
every  fingle  objeft  of  the  train  be  familiar  ;  but  the 
pleafure  of  novelty,  diredly  oppoGteto  familiarity,  re- 
quires no  diverfification. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  novelty,  and  its  ef- 
fefts  are  in  proportion.  Theloweft  degree  is  found  in 
objefts  furveyed  a  fecond  time  after  a  long  interval; 
and  that  in  this  cafe  an  objeA  takes  on  fome  appear- 
ance of  novelty,  is  certain  from  experience:  a  Urge 
building  of  many  parts  varioufly  adorned,  or  an  exten- 
five  field  cmbelhihcd  with  trees,  lakes,  temples,  ftatues, 
and  other  ornaments,  will  appear  new  oftener  than 
once  :  the  memory  of  an  objeft  fo  complex  is  foon  loft, 
of  its  parts  at  leaft,  or  of  their  arrangement.  But  ex- 
perience teaches,  that,  even  without  any  decay  of  re- 
membrance, atfence  alone  will  give  an  air  of  novelty 
to  a  once  familiar  objeft  ;  which  is  not  furprifing,  be- 
caufe  familiarity  wears  off  gradually  by  abfence  :  thus 
a  perfon  with  whom  we  have  been  intimate,  return- 
ing after  a  lonp;  interval,  appears  like  a  new  acquaint- 
.ance.  And  diilance  of  place  contributes  to  this  ap- 
pearance, not  lefs  than  diilance  of  time  :  a  friend, 
for  example,  after  a  fliort  abfence  in  a  remote  coun- 
try, has  the  fame  air  of  novelty  as  if  he  had  return- 
ed after  a  longer  interval  from  a  place  nearer  home  : 


the  mind  forms  a  conneftion  between  him  and  the  re- 
mote country,  and  beflovvs  upon  him  the  (ingularity  ' 
of  the  objefts  he  has  feen.  For  the  fame  reafon,  when 
two  things  equally  new  and  fingular  arc  prefented,  the 
fpeftator  balances  between  them  ;  but  when  told  that 
one  of  them  is  the  produft  of  a  diftant  quarter  of  the 
world,  he  no  longer  hefitaies,  but  clings  to  it  as  the 
more  fingular  :  hence  the  preference  given  to  foreign 
luxuries,  and  to  foreign  curiofities,  which  appear  rare 
in  proportion  to  their  original  diilance. 

The  next  degree  of  novelty,  mounting  upward,  il 
found  in  objefts  of  which  we  have  fome  information  at 
fecond  hand  ;  for  defcription,  though  it  contribute  to 
familiarity,  cannot  altogether  remove  the  appearance 
of  novelty  when  the  objeft  itfelf  is  prefented :  the  firfl 
fight  of  a  lion  occafiona  fome  wonder,  after  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  correftclt  piftures  and  ftatues 
of  that  animal. 

A  new  objeft  that  bears  fome  diftant  refemblance 
to  a  known  fpecics,  is  an  inftancc  of  a  third  degree  of 
novelty  :  a  ftrong  refemblance  among  individuals  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  prevents  almoll  entirely  the  effeft  of 
novelty,  unlcfs  diftance  of  plice  or  fome  other  circum- 
(lance  concur  ;  but  where  the  refemblance  is  faint,  fome 
degree  of  wonder  is  felt,  and  the  emotion  rifcs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  faintnefs  of  the  refemblance. 

The  highcft  degree  of  wonder  arifeth  from  unknown 
objedls  that  have  no  analogy  to  any  fpecies  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  Shakefpeare  in  a  fimile  introduces  that 
fpecies  of  novelty  : 

As  glorious  to  the  fight 
As  is  a  winged  melTenger  from  heaven 
Unto  the  white  up-turned  wond'ring  eye 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  ga/.e  on  him 
When  he  beftrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds 
And  fails  upon  the  bofom  of  the  air. 

Romeo  and  ^ul'tet. 
One  example  of  that  fpecies  of  novelty  deferves  pe- 
culiar attention  ;  and  that  is,  when  an   objeft  altoge- 
ther new  is  feen  by  one  perfon  only,  and  but  once. 
2  Thefe 


(a)  What  the  Marefchal  Saxe  terms  h  ereur  humain,  is  no  other  than  fear  occafioned  by  furprife.  It  is 
owing  to  that  caufe  that  an  ambufh  is  generally  fo  deftruftive  :  intelligence  of  it  beforehand  renders  it  perfeft- 
4y  harmlefs.  The  Marefchal  gives  from  Casfar's  Commentaries  two  examples  of  what  he  calls  le  ctcur  humain. 
At  the  fiege  of  Amiens  by  the  Gauls,  Csfar  came  up  with  his  army,  which  did  not  exceed  7000  men  ;  and 
began  tn  entrench  himfelf  in  fuch  hurry,  that  the  barbarians,  judging  him  to  be  afraid,  attacked  liis  entrench- 
ments with  great  fpirit.  During  the  time  they  were  fiUing  up  the  ditch,  he  ifTued  out  with  his  cohorts,  and 
by  attacking  them  unexpeftedly  ilruck  a  panic  that  made  thera  fly  with  precipitation,  not  a  fingle  m.an  of- 
fering to  make  a  ftand.  At  the  fiege  of  Alefia,  the  Gauls  infinitely  fuperior  in  number  attacked  the  Roman 
L'nes  of  circumvallation,  in  order  to  raife  the  fiege.  Casfar  ordered  a  body  of  his  men  to  march  out  filently, 
and  to  attack  them  on  the  one  flank,  while  he  with  another  body  did  the  fame  on  the  other  flank.  The  fur- 
prife of  being  attacked  when  they  expefted  a  defence  only,  put  the  Gauls  iuio  difor^ier,  and  gave  an  eafy  vic- 
tory to  Casfar. 

A  third  may  be  added  not  lefs  memorable.  In  the  jtar  S46,  an  obllinate  battle  was  fought  between  Xamire 
king  of  Leon  and  Abdoulrabman  the  Mooriih  king  of  Spain.  After  a  very  long  confilft,  the  night  only  pre- 
vented the  Arabians  from  obtaining  a  complete  viftory.  The  king  of  Leon,  taking  advantage  ot  the  darknefs, 
retreated  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  leaving  the  Arabians  mailers  of  the  field  of  battle.  Next  morning,  perceiving 
that  he  could  not  maintain  his  place  for  want  of  provifioiis,  nor  be  able  to  draw  ofFhis  men  in  the  face  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  he  ranged  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and,  without  lofing  a  moment,  marched  to  attack  the 
enemy,  refolving  to  conquer  or  die.  The  Arabian?,  afloniflied  to  be  attacked  by  thofe  who  were  conquered 
the  night  before,  loft  all  heart :  fear  fuccccded  to  aftonifhroent,  the  panic  was  univerfal,  and  they  all  turned 
their  backs  without  almoft  drawing  a  fword. 
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Thefe  circumftance?  heighten  remarkably  the  emotion  :  return,  unlefs  where  the  impreffion  happens  to  be  ob- 

■  the  fingularity  of  the  fpeclator  concurs   with  the  fin-  literatcd  by  length  of  time  or  other  means ;  in  which 

gularity  ofthcol^jcd,  to  inflame  wonder  to  its  higheft  cafe  the  fecond  introduction  hath  nearly  the  fame  fo- 

pitch.  kmnity  with  the  fiifl. 

In  explaining  the  efFefts  of  novelty,  the  place  a  be-  Dtfigning  wifdom  is  nowhere  more  eligible  thsn  in 

ing'  occupies  in  the  leale  of  exiftence,  ia  a  circumdance  this  part  of  the  human  frame.     If  neiv  objects  did  not 

that  muil  not  be  omitted.      Novelty  in  the  individuals  affedt   us  in  a  very  peculiar   manner,  tfaeir  impredions 

of  a  low  clafs  is  perceived  witli  indifference,  or  with  a  would  be  fo  flight  as  fcatce  to  be  of  any  ufe  in  life: 

very  flight  emotion  :  thus  a  pebble,  ho'vever  iingular  on  the  other  hand,  did  objc6\s  continue  to  afftA  us 

in  its  appearance,  fcarce  moves  our  wonder.     The  emo-  as  deeply  as  at  firft,  the  mind  would  be  totally   en- 

tion  rifes  with  the  rank  of  the  objeft  ;  and,  other  cir-  "-.-.. 
cumllanci's  being  equal,  is  ftrongert  in  the  higheft  or- 
der of  exiftence  ;  a  ttrange  infeft  afFefts  us  more  than 
a  ftrange  vegetable;  and  a  ftrange  quadruped  more 
than  a  ilrange  infecl. 

However  natural  novelty  may  be,  it  is  a  matter  of 


grofTed  with  them,  and  have  no  room  left  either  for 
aftion  or  refleftion. 

The  final  caufe  of  furprife  Is  flill  more  evident  than 

of  novelty.     Self-love  makes  us  vigilantly  attentive  to 

felf  prefervation  ;    but  felf  love,    which    operates    by 

means  of  reafon  and  refleftion,  and  impels  not  the 

experience,  that  thofe  who  relifh  it  the  moft  are  care-     mind   to  any  particular  objeft  or  from  it,  is  a  p'inciple 


ful  to  conceal  its  influence.  Love  of  novelty,  it  is  true, 
prevails  in  children,  in  idlers,  and  in  men  of  (hallow 
underflanding  :  and  yet,  after  all,  why  fhould  one  be 
afhamcd  of  indulging  a  natural  propenfity  .'  A  diitinc- 
tion  will  afford  a  fatisfaiSory  anfwer.  No  man  is  afha- 
med  ofcuriofity  when  it  is  indulged  to  acquire  know- 
ledge. But  to  prefer  any  thing  merely  becaufe  it  is 
new,  (hows  a  mean  tafle  which  one  ought  to  be  aflia- 
med  of:  vanity  is  coinmonly  at  the  bottom,  which 
leads  thofe  who  are  delicient  in  taile  to  prefer  things 
odd,  care,  or  fingular,  in  order  to  di(fingui(h  tliem- 
felves  from  others.      And   in  fadt,  that  appetite,  as 


too  cool  for  a  fuddcn  emergency;  an  objeft  breaking 
in  unexpeftedly,  affords  no  time  for  deliberation  ;  and 
in  that  cafe,  the  agitation  of  furprife  comes  iu  feafoii- 
ably  to  roufe  fclf-love  into  atiion  :  furprife  gives  the 
alarm  ;  and  if  there  be  any  appearance  of  dan  ^er,  our 
whole  force  is  inllantly  fummoned  to  (Imn  or  to  pre- 
vent it. 

-  NOVELLA RA,  a  handfome  town  of  Italy,  and 
capital  of  a  fmall  dillrid  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
handfome  caftle,  where  their  fovereign  refidcs.  E  Lon. 
10.  37.   N.  Lat.  45.  50. 

NOVEMVIRI,     nine    ma^jiflrates     of     Athens, 


above-mentioned,   reigns  chiefly  among  ptrfons  of  a     who.O;  government  lafted  but  for  one  year.     The  firJt 
mean  taile,  who  are  ignorant  of  refined  and  elegant     of  whom  was  called  anion,  or  prince  ;  the  fecond  ia~ 


pleafures. 

Of  this  ta(fe  we  have  fome  memorable  initances  in 
men  of  the  higheft  and  the  beft  education.  Lucian 
tells  the  following  (lory  of  Ptolemy  I.  which  is  as  dif- 
graceful  to  him,  as  honourable  to  his  fubjefts.  This 
prince  had  ranfacked  the  werld  for  two  curiofities  : 
one  was  a  camel  from  Baftria  all  over  black  ;  the  other 
a  man,  half  black  half  white.  Thefe  he  prefented  to 
the  people  in  a  public  theatre,  thinking  they  would 
give  them  as  much  fatisfadlion  as  they  did  him  ;  but 
the  black  monfter,  inftend  of  delighting  them,  affright- 
ed them  ;  and  the  party-coloured  man  raifed  the  con- 
tempt of  fome  and  the  abhorrence  of  others.  Ptolemy, 
finding  the  Egyptians  preferred  fymmetty  and  beauty 
to  the  moft  aftonifhing  produftions  of  art  or  nature 
without  them,  wifely  renjoved  his  two  enormous 
trifles  out  of  fight  ;  the  neglefted  camel  died  in  a  little 
time,  and  the  man  he  gave  for  a  fong  to  the  mufician 
Thefpis. 


/ri'iijs,  or  king  ;  the  third  pohmarchus ,  or  general  cf 
the  army  :  the  other  fix  were  called  the/muthilit,  or 
lawgivers.  They  took  an  oath  to  obferve  the  laws  ; 
and  in  cafe  of  failure,  obliged  themfelvts  to  bellow 
upon  the  commonwealth  a  Ifatue  of  gold  as  big  as 
themfelves.  Thofe  who  difcharged  their  office  with 
honour,  were  received  into  the  number  of  the  fenatora 
of  .-Areopagus. 

NOVI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Milanefe.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Piedmontefe   in    1746.      E.    Long.    8.   48.    N.   Lat. 

44-  45- 

h'oi'i  Bazar,  a  confiderable  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  in  Servia,  near  the  river  Orefco.  E.Long. 
20.  24.  N.  Lat.  43.  25. 

NOVICE,  a  perfon  not  yet  fkilled  or  experienced 
in  an  art  er  profclTion. 

In  the  ancieiit  Roman  militia,  tio-uicii,  or  tiovilii, 
were  the  young  raw  foldicrs,  dillinguifhed  by  this  ap- 


One  final  caufe  of  wonder,  hinted  above,  is,  that     pellation  Irom  the  veterans. 
this   emotion   is  intended  to   flimulate  our  curiofity.  In  the  ancient   ordera   of  knighthood,   there  were 

Another,  fomcwhat  different,  is,  to  prepare  the  mind     novices,  or  clerks  in  arms,  who  went  througli  a  kind- 


for  receiving  deep  imprelTions  of  new  objeiSts.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  various  things  that  may  affeft  us, 
and  with  their  properties,  is  efiential  to  our  well-being: 
nor  will  a  flight  or  fuperficial  acquaintance  be  fiiffi- 
cient ;  they  ought  to  be  fo  deeply  engraved  on  the 
mind,  as  to  be  ready  for  ufe  upon  every  occafion. 
Now,  in  order  to  a  deep  impreiTion,  it  is  wifely  con- 
trived, that  things  flrould  be  introduced  to  our  ac- 
quaintance with  a  certain  pemp  and  folemnlty  produc- 
tive of  a  vivid  emotion.  When  the  impreffion  is  once 
fairly  made,  the  emotion  of  novelty  being  no  longer 
neceflary,  vaniflieth  aliaoft  inltantaneouily  ;  never  to 


of  apprenticelhip  ere  they  were  admitted  knights.— 
See  Knigu  r. 

NoviCE  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  monafteries  for 
a  religious  yet  in  h:s,  or  her,  year  of  probation,  and 
who  has  not  made  the  vows. 

In  fome  convents,  the  fub-prior  has  the  direction  ot 
the  novices.  In  nunneries,  tlie  novice* wear  a  white 
veil ;  the  red  a  black  one. 

NOVICIATE,  a  year  of  probation  appointed  for 

the  trial  of  religious,  whether  or  no  they  have  a  vocrs- 

tion,  and  the  neceffary  qualities  fcr  living  up  to  the 

rule;  the  obfeivatio.T  whereof  they  are  to  bind  th£m~ 
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Kovigrnd  felves  to  by  vow.  The  noviciate  lafts  a  year  at  leaft  ; 
in  feme  houfcs  more.  It  is  efteemed  the  bed  of  the 
civil  death  of  a  novice,  who  expires  to  the  world  by 
profcffion. 

NOV IG RAD,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Upper 
Hungary,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with 
a  good  callle,  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  Danube, 
E.  Long.  18.  10.  N.  Lat.  40.  50. 

NoviGRAD,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Dalmatia, 
with  a  caftlf,  and  fubjedl  to  the  Turks  ;  ftatcd  on  a 
lake  ot  the  fame  name,  near  the  gulph  of  Venice. 
E.  Long.  16.  45.  N.  Lat.  4+.  30. 

NoviGRAD,  a  very  ftrong  place  of  Servia,  fubjcft  to 
the  Turks  ;  feated  near  the  Danube.  E.  Long.  26.  j. 
N.  Lat.  4^.5. 

KOVIODUNUM  (Cxfar),  a  town  of  the  JEdui, 
Commodioiifly  feated  on  the  Liguris :  the  N'mernum 
of  Antonine.  Now  A'evers  in  the  Orleannois,  on  the 
Loire. — A  fecond  Noviodunum  of  the  Aulerci  Dia- 
blistes,  in  Gallia  Celtica,  (Antonine)  ;  called  Novio- 
dunum  (Ptolemy],  and  Naningentum  Rolrudiim  by  the 
moderns :  Nogente  le  Rotrou,  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Perche. — A  third  of  the  Bituriges,  (Cisfar)  :  Now 
Nueve  fur  Baramon  ;  a  village  15  miles  to  the  north 
of  Eourgts,  towards  Orleans. — A  fourth,  of  Mcrfia 
Inferior,  (Ptolemy),  fituated  on  the  Ifter:  now  Nivorz, 
in  Beflarabia — A  fifth,  of  Pannonia  Superior,  (An- 
tonine ;  now  Curlfeld  in  Carinthia. — A  fixth,  Novio- 
dunum  Surfionum,  the  fame  with  ^ugujla  SufJJiunum . 
— A  fevculh,  Noi'iodunum  of  the  Veromandui  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  (Ca:far)  :  now  Noyon  in  the  Ifle  of  France, 
on  the  holders  of  Picardy. 

NOUN,  fee  Grammar.,  n"  7. ;  and  chapter  ift  in 
toto. 

NOVOGOROD    tVELiCKi,    or    Great  Novogorod, 
according  to  Mr  Coxe,  is  one  of  the  mod  ancient  ci- 
ties in  Ruflia.  It  was  formerly  called  Great  Novogorod, 
to  dirtinguifh  it  from  other  Ruffian  towns  of  a  iimilar 
appellation  ;  and  now  prefents  to  the  attentive  and  in- 
telligent trr.veller  a  ftriking  inllance  of  fallen  grandeur. 
According  to  Nellor,  the  eailieft  of  the   Ruffian  hi- 
ftorians,  it  was  built    at   the    fame  time   with   Kiof, 
namely,   in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,   by  a  Scla- 
vonian    horde,  who,  according   co   Procopius,   iifued 
from  the  banks  of  the  Volga.      Its  antiquity  is  clearly 
proved  by  a  palfage  in  the  Gothic  hiftorian  Jornandes, 
in  which  it  is  called  Civitas  Nova,  or  new  town.     We 
have  little  infight  into  its  hillory  before  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, when  Ruric  the  firft  great-duke  of  Ruffia  redu- 
ced it,  and  made  it  the  metropolis  of  his  vait  domi- 
nion.    The  year  fubfequent  to  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  879,  the  feat  of  government  was  removed, 
under  his  Ion  Igor,  then  an  infant,  to  Kiof;  and  No- 
vogorod continued,  for  above   a   century,  under  the 
jurifdidion  of  governors  nominated  by  the  great  dukes, 
until  in  970,  when  Svatoflaf,  the  fon  of  Igor,  created 
his  third  fon  Vladimir  duke  of  Novogorod  :   the  latter, 
fuccceding  his  father  in   the  throne  of  Ruffia,   ceded 
the  town  to  his  fon  Yarofiaf,  who  in  1056  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  very  conilderable  privileges,  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  thnt  extraordinary  degree  of  liberty 
which  they  afterwards  gradually  obtained.    From  this 
period  Novogorod  was  tor  a  long  time  governed  by  its 
own  dukes  :  thefc   fovtrcigns  were  at  firlt  fubordinate 


to  the  great-dukcs,  who  refided  at  Kiof  and  Volodt-  Novof»< 
mu-  J  but  aftei  wards,  as  the  town  increafed  in  popula-,     ""*• 
tion  and  wealth,  they  gradually  ufurped  an  abfolut«         '    " 
independency.     Its  independency,  however,   was  not 
perpetual.      It  continued,  indeed,  in  a  flouiilhingftate 
until  the  middle  of  the  i  ith  century  :  but  the  great- 
dukes  of  Ruffia,  whofe  anceftors  had  reigned  over  this 
town,  and  who  tlill  retained  the  title  of  dukes  of  No- 
vogorod, having  transferred  their  refidence  from  Kiof 
to  Volodimir,  and  afterwards  to  Mofcow,  laid  claim  to 
its  feudal  fovereignty  ;  a  demand  which  the  inhabitants 
fometimes  put  otf  by  compofition,  fometimes  by  re- 
fiftance,  but   were   fometimes  compelled   to  acknow- 
ledge.    At  length,  however,  the  great-duke  became 
abfolute  fovercign  of  fJovogorod,  though  the  oftenfiblc 
forms  of  government  were  tlill  preferved.   It  even  then, 
however,  continued  to  be  the  largeft   and  moft   com- 
mercial city  of  Ruffia;    a  proof  of  which  we  have  aa 
late  as  the  year  1554,  from  the  following  defcription 
of  Richard  Chanceler,  who  paffed  through  it  in  15J4 
in  his  way  to  Mofcow'.      "  Next   unto   Mofcow,   the 
city  of  Novogorod  is  reputed  the  chiefcft  of  Ruflia  ; 
for  although  it    be  in  majcily  inferior  to   it,  yet  in 
greatnels  it  goeth  beyond  it.     It   is  the  chiefeft  and 
greateft  mart   town    ot  all   Mufcovy  ;  and  albeit  the 
emperor's  feat  is  not  there,  but  at   Mofcow,   yet  the 
commodioufntfs  of  the  river,  falling  into  that  gulph 
which  is   called   Sinus    Finnicus,  wliereby  it  is  well 
frequented  by  merchants,  makes  it  more  famous  than 
Molcow  itfelf."     An   idea  ^of  its  population  during 
this  period,  when  compared  with  its  prefent  dechned 
ftate,  is  manifeft  from  the   faCl,  that  in    1508  above 
15,000  perfons  died  of  an  epidemical  diforder ;  more 
than  double  the  number  of  its  prefent  inhabitants.    In 
its   moft    flouriihmg    condition    it    contained   at  leaft 
400,000  fouls.     Its  ruin  was  brought  on  by  Ivan  Va- 
filievitch  II.  and  completed  by  the  foundation  of  Pe- 
terfburgh.     The  prefent  town  is  furrounded  by  a  ram- 
part of  earth,  with  a  range  of  old  towers  at  regular 
dillances,  forming  a  circumference  of  fcarcely  a  mile 
and  an  half;  and   even   this  inconfiderable   circle  in- 
cludes much  open  fpace,  and  many  houfes  which  arc 
not  inhabited.     As   Novogorod   was   built   after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient   towns  of  this  country  in  the 
Aiiatic  ilyle,  this  rampart,  like  that  of  the  Semlaino- 
gorod  at  Mofcow,  probably   inclofed    feveial   interior 
circles.    Without  it  was  a  vaft  extenfive  faburb,  which 
reached  to  the  diftance  ot  fix  miles,  and  included  with- 
in its  circuit  all  the  convents  and  churches,  the  ancient 
ducal  palace  and  other  ItruAures,   that   now  make  a 
fplendid  but  folitary  appearance,  as  they  lie  fcattered 
in  the  adjacent  plain. 

Novogorod  Itretches  on  both  fides  of  the  Volkof,  a 
beautiful  river  of  confiderable  depth  and  rapidity,  and 
fomewhat  broader  than  the  Thames  at  Windfor.  This 
river  fcparates  the  town  into  two  divifions,  the 
trading  part,  and  the  quarter  of  St  Sophia,  which  are 
united  by  means  of  a  bridge,  partly  wooden  and  part- 
ly brick. 

NoroGOROD  IVelicil,  a  province  of  Mofcow,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Ingria  ;  on  the  eaft  by  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Belozero,  and  that  of  Tuera,  which  alfo 
bounds  it  on  the  fouth,  with  the  province  of  Rzeva  ; 
and  on  the  well  by   Plefeew.     It  it  full  of  lakes  and 

forefts; 
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T«Ibvof:»rcd  forefls  ;  however,  there  are   fome   places  wliich  pro- 

"         duce  corn,  flax,  hemp,  honey,  and  wax. 
ta,,-—^       Noi'OGOROD  Serpjio'i,  a  rtrong  town  of  the    Ruffian 
empire,  and   capital   of  a   province  of  Siberia  of  the 
fame  name,  feated  on   the  river  Dubica,  in  E.  Long. 
35.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  3c. 

"  NOVOGORODECK,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  ani 
capital  of  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  a  large 
place,  and  fituated  in  a  vail  plain,  in  E.  Long.  25,  30. 
jvl.  Lat.  <;%.  4?. 

NOURISHMENT.     See  Nutrition. 
IVousisHMf.NT   cf   Vi'getables.     See   Agriculture, 
■Part  I.   Seift.   i.  and  2.  and  Plants  ;  alfo  the  article 
"'Composts. 

NOWED,  in  heraldry,  figniRes  "  knotted,"  from 
the  I^p.tin  mdatus  ;  being  applied  to  the  tails  of  fuch 
creatures  as  are  very  long,  and  fometlmcs  reprcfented 
in  coat  armour  as  tied  up  in  a  knot. 

NOX  (fab.  hift.),  one  of  the  nioft  ancient  dcltfes 
among  the  heathens,  daughter  of  Chaoh.  From  her 
linion  with  her  brother  Erebus,  fhe  gave  birth  to  tl:e 
Day  and  tlic  Light.  She  was  alfo  the  mother  of 
the  Parens,  Hcfperides,  Dreams,  of  Difcord,  De.ith, 
Momus,  Fraud,  &c.  She  is  called  by  fome  of  the 
■poets  the  mother  of  all  things,  of  gods  as  well  as  of 
men;  and  fhe  was  werfhipped  with  great  folemnity  by 
the  ancients.  She  had  a  famous  ilatue  in  Diana's 
temple  at  Ephefus.  It  was  ufu.il  to  offer  her  a  black 
fheep,  as  (he  was  the  mother  of  the  Furies.  The  cock 
was  alfo  offered  to  her,  as  that  bird  proclaims  the  ap- 
proach of  day  during  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  She 
is  reprefented  as  mounted  on  a  chaiiot,  and  covered 
with  a  veil  bcfpangled  with  ftars.  The  conllellations 
generally  went  before  her  as  her  conllant  mefltngers. 
Sometimes  (he  is  feen  holding  cwo  children  under  her 
arms;  one  of  which  is  black  reprcfentingDeath,  and  the 
other  white  reprefenting  Sleep.  Some  of  the  moderns 
have  defcribed  her  as  a  woman  veiled  in  mourning,  and 
crowned  with  poppies,  and  carried  on  a  chariot  drawn 
by  owls  and  bats. 

NOYON  is  a  town  in  France,  fituated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill  of  an  eafy  defcent,  on  the  rivulet  Vorfe, 
which  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  dillance  falls  into  the 
Oyfe,  in  the  ifle  of  France,  in  E.  Long.  3°,  N.  Lat. 
49"  38',  about  66  mile?  nonhead  of  Paris.  It  is  an 
ancient  place,  being  the  Nov'wdunum  Belgarum  of  the 
Latins.  It  is  a  pretty  large  city,  and  is  well  fituated 
for  inland  trade,  which  confills  here  in  wheat  and  oats, 
which  they  fend  to  Paris.  They  have  alfo  manufacto- 
ries of  linen-cloths,  lawns,  and  tanned  leather.  There 
are  eight  parilhes  in  it,  two  abbeys,  and  feveral  mo- 
naileries  of  both  fexes.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  biihop 
fuffragan  to  the  melropolltan  of  Rheims  ;  he  has  the 
title  of  count  and  peer  of  France,  and  his  income  is 
faid  to  amount  to  about  15,000  livres/cr  annum.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  epiicopal  palace,  a  cloiller 
where  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  dwell,  and  the  town- 
houfe.  The  latter  is  regularly  built  in  a  large  fquare, 
•  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  fountain,  where  the 
water  conveyed  to  it  from  a  neighbouring  mountain., 
runs  continually  through  three  conduits,  and  is  recei- 
ved in  a  large  bafon  built  of  very  hard  ftone.  They 
have  alfo  many  other  fountains,  ftveral  market-places, 
and  two  public  gardens.  Neiy.on  is  particularly  remark- 
Voi. XIII.  Parti. 
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able  for  the  birth  of  the  famous  John  Calvia,  who  was   Nuayhnj, 
horn  here  the  toth  of  July  ijcz,  and  died  at  Geneva      '^"'"' 
the  27th  of  May  1564.  '—V—' 

NUAYHAS,  the  Ague-tree  ;  a  name  given  liy 
the  Indians  to  a  fort  of  Bamboo  cane,  the   leaves  gf 
which  falling  into  the  water,  are   faid    to   impregnate 
it  with  fuch  virtue,  that  the  bathing  in  it  afterwards 
will  cure  the  ague,     'i'hey  ufe  alfo  .n  decoftion  of  the 
leave'i  to   diffolve    coagulated  blood,  giving  it   iiittr- 
nally,  and  at  the  fame  time  rubbing  the  bruifed  part 
externally  with  it.      It  Is  faid  that  this  plint  bears  its 
flowers  only  once  in  its  life  ;  tliat  it  lives  60  years  be- 
fore thofe  make  their  appearance  ;  but  tliat  when  they 
begin  to  fhow  themfelvcs,  it  withers  awav  in  .-ibout  a 
month  afterwards;  that  is,  as  foon  as  it'has  ripened 
the  feed.     There  feems  to  be  fomcthing  of  fiition  in 
the  account  ef  many  other  particulars  relatin"  to  this 
tree  in  the  Hortui  Malabartcus  ;   but   it  feems  certain, 
that  the  length  of  the  (talks,  or  trunk,  muft  be  very- 
great  :   for,  in   the  gallery  of  Leyden,  there   is  pre- 
ferved   a  cane  of  it   28   feet  long  ;  aqd   another   not 
much  (liorter  in  the  Aflimolean  mufeum  at  O.xford, 
and  which  is  more  than  eight  inches  in    diameter:  yet 
both  thefe  appear  to  be  only  parts  of  the  wh.ole  trunk, 
they  btiug  nearly  as  brge  at  one  end  as  at  the  other. 
NUBA,  a  race  of  black  Pagans,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sennaar,  of  whom  we  know  nnthing  but  what 
we  have  learned  from  Mr  Bruce.     That  celebrated  tra- 
veller  pafltd  a  day  or  two  among  them,  in   his   way 
from  Abyflinia  ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  they   are  all  fol- 
diers  of  the  Mek  or  king  of  Sennaar,  cantoned  in  vil- 
lages, which  to  the  diftnnce  of  four  or  five  miles  fur- 
round  the  capital.    They  are  not  the  aborigines  ofthit 
part  of  Africa  ;   but   "  are  either  purchafed  or  taken 
by  force  from  Fazulco,  and  the  provinces  to  the  fouth 
upon  the  mountains  Dyre  and  Tegle."     Though  the 
llaves  of  a  cruel  and  treacherous  mailer,  Mr  Bruce  re- 
prefents  them  as  a  gentle,  honeil,  and  hofpitable  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  fays  exprefsly,  that  on  a  journey  he  had 
feldom  palTed  a  more  comfortable  night,  than   one   in 
which  he  took  refuge  from  a  ftorm  in  a  village  of  thofe 
of  the  Nuba.    He  had  a  good  fupper,  and  a  clean  neat 
hut  to  fleep  in, while  fomeof  theNuba  watched  for  him 
all  night,  and  took  care  of  his  beafts  and  his  baggage. 
"  Having  fettlemcnts  and  provifioHS  given  them  by 
the  government  of  Sennaar,  as  alfo  arms  put  into  their 
hands,  they  never  wi(h  to  dtfert,  but  live  a  very  do- 
mcilic  and  fober  life,  and  are  a  much  gentler  fort  of 
negro  than  their  mailers."    (See  Sennviar.)    Tho' the 
eftablilhed  religion  of  Sennaar  is  that  of  Mahomet,  the 
government  has  never  attempted  to  convert  the  Nuba. 
On  the  contrary,  a  ceitaift   number  of  Pagan  prieils 
is  maintained  for  them  in  every  village,  who  have  fol- 
diers  in  pay  toaflill  them  in  the  affairs  of  their  rcligiofi. 
This  is  a  very  fiiigular  inilance  of  toleration   among 
Mahometans,  and  what  we  fhould  little  have  expefted 
from  fuch  barbarous  and  fanguinary  wr-tches  as  thofe 
who  have  the  fupreme  power  in  Sennaar,   had  not  our 
obferving  traveller  informed  us,  that  thefe  men  them- 
felvcs know  almoft  nothing  of  the  religion  which  they 
profefs,  and  are  in   their  hearts  rather   Pagans  than 
Mahometans. 

The  idolatry  of  the  Nuba  is  defcribed  as  a  mixture 
of  Sabiifm  and  tlalue  worlhip  ;  but  what  is  very  un- 
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common,  tlicir  worfhip  is  chiefly  paid  to  the  moon, 
while  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  fun  either  rifing  or 
fettin^,  advancing  to  tlie  meridian  or  receding  from  it. 
It  is  an  old  olifervation,  that  the  wor(hip  of  every  peo- 
ple is  tinftiired  by  their  natural  difpofuions  ;  and  this 
is  verified  in  the  Nuba.  '•  Thnt  thtir  worfliip  is  per- 
formed with  pleafure  and  fatisfaftion,  is  obvious  (fays 
our  author)  every  niaht  th  it  the  moon  (hines.  Coming 
out  from  the  darkncfs  of  their  huts,  they  fay  a  few 
■words  upon  feeing  her  brightncfs,  and  teftify  great 
joy,  by  motions  of  their  feet  and  hands,  at  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  new  moon."  This  is  juft  what  we 
fhould  have  expefted  from  their  gentlenefs  and  hofpi- 
tality.  They  worlhip  likewife  a  tree  and  a  ftone  :  but 
our  auphor  could  never  difcover  what  tree  ©r  ftone  ; 
only  he  learned  that  neither  of  them  exifts  in  Sennaar, 
but  in  the  counti-y  where  the  Nuba  are  born.  Such  of 
them  as  are  natives  of  the  villages  where  he  faw  them, 
become,  like  theii  mafter^,  nominal  Mahometans. — 
The  relt  praftife  the  idolatrous  worfliip  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  and  are  much  under  the  influence  of  their  priefts, 
from  fear  rather  than  from  afFeftioH.  Thev  are  im- 
moderately fond  of  fvvine's  flefh,  and  maintain  great 
herds  of  fmall  hogs,  marked  with  black  and  white  fpots. 
Few  of  the  Nuba  advance  higher  than  to  be  foldiers 
and  officers  in  their  own  corps;  and  the  Mek  main- 
tains about  l2,oco  of  them  near  Sennaar  to  keep  the 
Arabs  in  fubjeftion.  In  a  climate  fo  violent  as  that 
which  they  inhabit,  there  is  very  little  need  of  fuel  ; 
and  it  is  h;;ppy"for  them  that  fuch  is  the  cafe,  for  in 
the  whole  country  there  is  not  a  linglc  tree,  nor  turf, 
nor  any  thing  refemiiling  it.  They  do  not,  however, 
"  eat  their  meat  raw  like  the  Abyflinians  ;  btit  with 
the  ftalk  of  the  dora  or  millet,  and  the  dunij  of  ca- 
mels, they  make  ovens  under  ground,  In  which  they 
roaft  their  hogs  whole,  in  a  very  cleanly  manner,  keep- 
ing the  ikins  on  till  they  are  perfeftly  baked.  They 
have  neither  flint  nor  ftccl  with  which  to  light  their 
fire  at  firlt  ;  but  do  it  in  a  manner  ftill  more  expediti- 
ous, by  means  of  two  fticks,  brought,  we  are  led  to 
think,  from  Sennaar,  and  there  picked  out  of  the  river 
when  flooded.  They  make  a  fmall  hole  in  one  of  thefc 
fticks,  and  point  the  other  :  then  laying  the  former  in 
a  horizontal  pofition,  they  apply  the  point  of  the 
•  latter  to  the  hole  ;  and,  turning  the  perpendicular  ftick 
between  their  hands,  as  we  do  a  chocolate-mill,  both 
llicks  take  fire  and  flame  in  a  moment  ;  fo  perfeftly 
dry  and  prepared  to  take  fire  is  every  thing  there  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth." 

NUBECULA,  LITTLE  CLOUD,  in  medicine,  a  term 
foinetimes  ufcd  for  a  difeafe  in  the  eye,  wherein  objefts 
appear  as  through  a  cloud  or  mift. 

The  nubecula  feems  to  arife  from  certain  grofs  par- 
ticles detained  in  the  pores  of  the  cornea,  or  fwim- 
mlng  in  the  aqueous  humour,  and  thus  intercepting 
the  rays  of  light. 

Nubecula,  or  Nules,  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  we  other- 
wife  call  albugo.     See  Albugo. 

Nubecula  is  ufed  likewife  for  a  matter  in  form  of 
a  cloud,  fufpended  in  the  middle  of  the  urine. 

NUBIA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Red  Sea  and  part 
of  Abyffinia,  on  the  weft  by  the  kingdoms  of  Tagua, 
Gaoga,  and  the  defert  of  Gerham.  The  river  Nile 
?UD5  through  it  j  on  the  banks  of  which,  and  thofe  of 


the   other  rivers,  it   is  pretty  fruitful,  but  in   other     Nubia. 

places  barren,   fandy,  and  in  want  of  v>ater.     To  the    v,    "^ 

weft  of  the  Nile  is  the  defert  of  Bahouda,  which  is 
five  days  journey  over,  being  the  ufual  road  from 
Egypt  to  -ibyflinia.  Money  is  of  no  ufe  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  way  of  trade,  it  being  all  carried  on  by  way 
of  exchange.  Their  bread  and  drink  is  aaue  of  a 
fmall  round  feed,  called  doca  or  fcj,  which  is  very  ill 
tafted  Their  houfes  have  mud  walls,  being  very  luw, 
and  covered  with  reeds.  The  habit  of  the  better  fort 
is  a  veft  without  flteves  ;  and  they  have  no  coverings 
for  their  he?.ds,  legs,  and  feet.  The  common  people 
wrap  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  about  them,  and  the  chil- 
dien  go  quite  naked.  They  arc  a  ftupid  debauched 
fort  of  people,  having  neither  modefty,  civility,  nor 
religion,  tliough  they  profefs  to  be  Mahometans.— 
The  produftlons  of  this  counti-y  are  gold,  elephants 
teeth,  civet,  and  fandal  wood  ;  and  they  fend  a  great 
many  flaves  into  Egypt.  1  he  principal  towns  known 
to  the  Euiopeans  are  Danpola  and  Sennaar. 

It  is  famous  for  a  race  of  horfes  the  moft  powerful 
and  docile  in  the  world.  Thtfc  anin.als  are  generally 
about  1 6  hands  high  ;  and  by  Mr  Bruce,  who  has 
given  the  moft  fcientific  account  of  them,  they  are 
faid  to  be  the  breed  which  was  introduced  into  Nubia 
at  the  Saracen  conquell,  and  has  been  preferved  un- 
mixed to  this  day.  Our  author  reprefents  this  as  a 
much  nobler  animal  than  the  Aribian  horfe.  "What 
figure  (fays  he*)  the  Nubian  horfe  would  make  in  1 '^f  r'r 
point  of  fleetnefs  is  very  doubtful,  his  make  being  io  c\\.  10. 
entirely  ditrcrent  from  thai  of  the  Arabian  ;  but  if 
beautiful  fymmetry  of  part?,  great  fize  and  ftrcngth, 
the  moft  agile,  nervous,  and  tlallic  movements,  great 
endurance  of  fatigue,  docility  of  temper,  and  feeining 
attachment  to  men  beyond  that  of  any  other  domef- 
tlc  animal,  can  promlfe  any  thing  for  a  ftalllon,  the  . 
Nubianis  above  all  comparifon  the  moft  eligible  In  the 
world."  He  thinks,  and  juftly  thinks,  that  an  at- 
tempt fliould  at  Icaft  be  made  to  import  them  into  this 
kingdom.  •'  The  expence  (he  fays)  would  not  be 
great,  though  there  might  be  fome  trouble  and  appli- 
cation neceflary  ;  but  if  adroitly  managed,  there  would 
not  be  much  even  of  that.  The  Nubians  are  very  jea- 
lous in  keeping  up  the  pedigree  of  their  horfes,  which 
are  black  or  white,  but  a  vaft  proportion  of  the  former 
to  the  latter."  Our  author  never  faw  the  colour  which 
we  call  grey,  (.  e.  dappled  ;  but  he  has  feen  fome 
bright  bays,  and  fome  inclining  to  forrel.  All  noble 
horfes  in  Nubia  are  faid  to  be  defcended  of  one  of  the 
five  upon  which  Mahomet  and  his  four  immediate  fuc- 
ceftbrs,  Abu  Beer,  Omar,  Atmen,  and  All,  fled 
from  Mecca  to  Medina  the  night  of  the  Hegira.  No 
one  will  pay  much  regard  to  this  legendary  tale,  or 
believe  that  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  this  breed  of 
horfes  is  owing  to  an\  virtue  communicated  to  the  firft 
of  them  by  the  prophet  and  his  apolUes.  Mr  Bruce 
accounts  for  their  excellence  upon  rational  principles. 
"  The  beft  horfes  of  the  Arabian  breed  are  found  (he 
fays)  in  the  tribe  of  Mowelli  and  Annecy,  which 
is  about  36°  north  latitude.  Dongala,  which  is  in 
20''  latitude,  feemed  to  him  to  be  the  centre  of  ex- 
cellence for  this  noble  animal."  Hence  he  infers, 
that  the  bounds  in  which  the  horfe  is  in  greateft  per- 
feftion,  are  between  the  2cth  and  36th  degrees  of  la- 
titude, and  between  30  degrees  of  longitude  eaft  from 
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NuhrlanDe- Greenwich  and  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.     If  to 
'^'■'j       the  effedls   of  ch'mate  we  add  the  manner  of  feeding 
•  the  Nubian  horfcs,  we  (hall  perhaps  have  the  true  canfe 

of  their  fuperiority  over  all  others.  "  They  are  kept 
fat  upon  dora,  and  fufFered  to  eat  nothing  green  but 
the  fliort  roots  of  grafs  that  are  to  be  found  by  the 
fide  of  the  Nile,  after  the  fun  has  withered  it.  This 
is  dug  out  where  it  is  covered  with  earth,  and  appears 
blanched,  and  laid  in  fmall  heaps  once  a-day  on  the 
ground  before  them." 

NUBIAN  DtsART,  a  vail  tract  of  barren  rocks  and 
burning  fands,  extending  from  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt 
to  Geon  the  capital  of  Berber  in  Nubia.  As  Syene 
is  in  latitude  24°  o'  45"  north,  and  Geon  in  latitude 
17'^  57'  22',  the  length  of  this  defart  from  north  to 
fouth  is  6"  3'  23",  or  upwards  of  420  Englilh  miles. 
Its  breadth  from  e?.ft  to  weft  has  not,  as  far  as  we 
know,  been  precifely  afcertaintd.  ThrouL^h  this  hor- 
rid region,  wliere  nothing  is  to  be  feen  which  has  the 
breath  of  life,  muft  all  travellers  pafs  from  Stnnaar  to 
Egypt  ;  in  danger  every  moment  of  perilhing  by  thirft, 
being  overwhelmed  by  moving  columns  of  fand  ,  fuffo- 
cated  by  a  hot  and  poifonous  wind,  or  rut  in  pieces 
by  troops  of  wandering  Arabs.  The  lall  European 
of  whom  we  have  heard  that  made  the  journey  and 
lived  to  give  an  account  of  it,  is  Mr  Bruce  ;  and  the 
perfon  mull  have  neither  talle  nor  fenfilility  who  can 
read  unmoved  his  manly  narrative. 

No  fingle  traveller,  nor  even  a  caravan,  can  enter  with 
fafety  into  this  defart,  but  under  the  protedionof  aHy- 
bcar;  whofe  title  and  office  are  thus  explained  by  Mr 
Bruce:  "  A  Hybcar  is  a  guide,  from  the  Arabic  word 
Huiiar, which  fignifies  to  inform,  inftrudl, or  direft.bc- 
caufe  they  are  ufed  to  do  this  office  to  the  caravans  tra- 
velling through  the  defart  in  all  direflions.  They  are 
men  of  great  confideration,  knowing  perfedlly  the  fitu- 
ation  and  properties  of  all  kinds  of  water  to  be  met  with 
on  the  route,  the  dilfance  of  wells,  whether  occupied 
by  enemies  or  not  ;  and  if  fo,  the  way  to  avoid  them 
with  the  lead  inconvenience.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  that  they 
/hould  know  the  places  occupied  by  the  Simoom,  and 
the  feafoHs  of  its  blowing  (fee  Simoom),  as  well  as  thofe 
occupied  by  moving  fands." — Under  the  condud  of 
one  of  thefe  men,  Mr  Bruce,  with  infinite  fortitude  and 
addrefs,  paflcd  through  the  defart  in  the  year  1772, 
furmpunting  dangers  at  which  one  fhudders  in  his  clo- 
fet.  Of  thefe,  the  following,  which  we  /hall  give  in 
the  nervous  language  of  the  author,  may  ferve  as  an 
inftance. 

"  We  were  here  (at  a  place  called  Weadi  al  Halboub ) 
at  once  fnrprifed  and  terrified  by  a  fight  furely  one  of 
the  moll  magnificent  in  the  world.  In  that  vart  ex- 
panfc  of  defart,  from  W.  and  to  N.  W.  of  us,  we  faw  a 
number  of  prodigious  pillars  ef  fand  at  different  di- 
flances,  at  times  moving  with  great  celerity,  at  others 
fialking  on  with  a  majeftic  flownefs.  At  intervals  we 
thought  they  were  coming  in  a  very  few  minutes  to 
overwhelm  us  ;  and  fmall  quantities  of  fand  did  atlually 
more  than  once  reach  us.  Again,  they  would  retreat  fo 
»»to  be  almoft  out  of  fight ;  their  tops  reaching  t©  the 
very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  feparated  from  the 
bodies;  and  thefe  once  disjoined,  difperfed  in  the  air, 
and  did  not  appear  more.  Sometimes  they  were  broken 
in  the  middle  as  if  ftruck  with  a  large  cannon  fiiot. 
About  noon  they  began  to  advance  with  confiderablc 
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fwiftncfs  upon  us,  the  wind  being  very  ihong  at  north.  NiicTcns* 
Eleven  of  them  ran-ed  alonj/fide  of  us  about  the  di-     t^^^^- 
fiance  of  three  miles.     The  grcatell  diameter  of  the  """^^""^ 
largeft  appeared  to   me   at  that  diftance  as  if  it  would 
meafure  10  feet.      They  retiicd  from   us    with  a  mind 
at  S.  E.  leaving  an  impreffion  upon  my  mind  to  which 
I  can  give  no  name  ;   though   furely  one  ingredient  in 
it  was  fear,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  wonder  and 
aftonilliment." 

It  it  be  true,  as  the  author  of  A  Philnfophkal  In- 
quiry inlo  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful affirms,  that  "  the  pafTion  raifed  by  the  fublime  i> 
allonilhrnciit,  and  that  allonilhment  is  that  Hate  of  the 
foul  in  which  all  its  motions  are  fufpended  with  fome 
degree  of  horror,"  furel)  a  more  fublime  fpedaclc  w»» 
never  prefented_  to  mortal  eyes,  than  that  which  was  on 
thisoccafion  pfefented  to  Mr  Bruce.  It  mul  have  been 
awfully  majellic  ;  but  few,  we  believe,  would  choofe 
the  pleafure  of  contemplating  fuch  a  fcene  of  magnifi- 
cence at  the  hazard  of  that  dreadful  death  with  which 
at  every  moment  it  threatened  our  traveller  and  his  at- 
tendants. He,  indeed,  had  firmnefs  of  mind  to  (land 
ftill  and  admire  it  ;  but  his  companions  (hrieked  out  ; 
while  fome  of  them  exclaimed  that  it  was  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  others  that  it  was  hell  or  the  world 
fet  on  fire.  But  for  a  more  particular  .nccount  of  this 
phenomenon,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  the  defirt  and 
the  pic'per  way  of  paffing  it,  we  muft  refer  to  the  work 
from  which  this  Ihort  fectch  is  taken*.  ^  _      , 

NUCLEUS,  in  general,  denotes  the  kernel  of  a  nut.  Travels' 
or  even   any   feed   inclofed  within  a  hulk.     The  termvol.  iv, 
nucleus  is  alfo  ufed  '"^i  the  body  of  a  comet,  otherwife 
called  its  he    '. 

NUC  i'A,  a  dew,  which  falling  in  Egypt  about 
St  John's  day,  is  by  the  fuperltitious  natives  of  the 
country  confidered  as  miraculous,  and  the  peculiar 
gift  of  that  faint.  Its  effedls  are  indeed  fo  beneficial, 
that  this  belief  is  little  furprifing  among  a  people  fo 
totally  ignorant  of  natural  caufesas  the  modern  Egyp- 
tians ;  for  it  is  acknowledged,  by  the  moll  enlighten- 
ed travellers,  to  ilop  the  plague,  and  announce  a 
fpcedy  and  plewtiful  inundation  of  the  country.  Thefe 
effects  are  thus  rationally  accounted  for  by  Mr  Bruce. 

"  In  February  and  March,  the  fun  is  on  its  ap- 
proach to  the  zenith  of  one  extremity  of  Egypt,  and 
of  courfe  has  a  very  confiderable  influence  upon  the 
other.  The  Nile  having  now  fallen  low,  the  water  in 
certain  old  ciilerns,  which,  though  they  Hill  exill,  are 
fuffered  to  accumidate  all  the  filth  of  the  river,  be- 
comes putrid,  and  the  river  itfelf  has  loll  all  its  finer 
and  volatile  parts  by  tlie  continued  aAion  of  a  vertical 
fun  ;  fo  that  in!tead  of  being  fubjeft  to  evaporation,  it 
grows  daily  more  and  more  inclined  to  putrefaciion. 
About  St  John's  day  it  receives  a  plentiful  mixture 
of  the  frefli  and  fallen  rain  from  Ethiopia,  which  di- 
lutes and  refrtflies  the  ahr.oll  corrupted  river,  and  the 
fun  near  at  hand  exerts  its  influence  upon  the  water, 
which  is  now  become  light  enough  to  be  exhaled,  tho' 
it  has  flill  with  it  a  mixture  of  the  corrupted  fluid.  It 
is  in  February,  March,  or  April  only,  that  the  plague 
begins  in  Egypt."  Our  philufophical  traveller  does  not 
believe  it  an  endcmical  dilcafe  ;  but  afTigns  very  fuffi- 
cient  reafons  for  thinking;  that  it  comes  from  Conflan- 
tinople  with  merchandile  or  with  palTcngers  at  the  very 
time  of  the  year  when  the  air,  by  the  long  abfcnce  of 
S  2  dews, 
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dews,  hsi  attained  a  degree  of  putridity  proper  to  re- 
ceive it.  In  this  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  the  infec- 
tion continues  to  rage  tHl  the  period  of  St  John'sday, 
when  it  is  fiiddenly  Itopped  by  the  dews  occafioned  by 
s  rcfjelhing  mixture  of  rain  water,  which  16  poured 
into  the  Nile  at  the  beginning  of  the  inundation-. 
■The  firft  and  moft  remarkable  fign  of  the  change  effeft- 
ed  in  the  air,  is  the  fudden  flopping  of  the  plague. 
Every  perfon,  though  lliut  up  from  fociety  for  months 
before,  buys,  fells,  and  communicates  with  his  neigh  • 
tour  without  any  fort  of  apprehenfion  ;  and  as  far  as 
our  author  could  learn  upon  fair  inquiry,  it  was  ne- 
ver known  that  one  fell  fick  of  the  plague  after  the 
annivcrfary  of  St  John.  He  admits  that  fome  have 
died  of  It  after  that  period  ;  but  of  them  the  difeafe 
had  got  fuch  hold,  under  the  moft  putrid  influence  of 
the  air,  that  they  could  not  recover.  To  corroborate 
this  theory,  which  attributes  fo  much  to  the  benign 
influence  of  the  falling  dew,  he  obferves,  that  imme- 
diately after  St  John's  day,  the  clothes  of  the  many 
thoulands  who  have  died  during  the  late  continuance 
of  the  plague  are  publicly  cxpoied  in  the  maiket  place  ; 
i'.nd  that  all  thefe,  though  conliiling  of  furs,  cotton, 
lilk,  and  woollen  cloths,  which  are  the  fluf?s  mod  re- 
tentive of  infeftion,  imbibing  the  raoiiV  air  of  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning,  are  handled,  bought,  put  on 
and  woiTi,  without  any  apprehenfion  of  danger,  and 
without  a  fingle  accident  being  known  to  have  happen- 
ed to  any  one  poflcfled  of  this  happy  confidence. 

NUDITIES,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  thofe  parts 
of  an  human  figure  which  are  not  covered  with  any 
drapery  ;  or  thofe  parts  where  the  carnation  appears. 

NULLITY,  in  law,  fignifies  any  thing  that  is  null 
or  void  :  thus  there  is  a  nullity  of  marriage,  where  per- 
&ns  marry  within  the  degrees,  or  where  infants  marry 
without  confent  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

NUMA  (Ponipilius),  the  fourth  fon  of  Pompilius 
Sompo,  an  illuftrious  Sabine.  He  had  married  Tatla, 
the  daughter  of  king  Tatius,  and  together  with  her 
remained  in  his  native  counti7,  preferring  the  tran- 
^uiUity  of  a  private  life  to  the  fplendor  of  a  court 
Upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
thirteen  years,  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  ftudy 
of  wifdom  ;  an  ,,  leaving  the  city  of  Cures,  confined 
himfelf  to  the  country,  wandering  from  folftude  to 
folitude,  in  fearch  only  ol  thofe  woods  and  fountains 
■which  religion  had  made  facred.  His  reclufe  life  gave 
rife  to  the  fable,  which  was  very  early  received  among 
the  Sibines,  that  Numa  lived  in  familiarity  with  the 
nymph  Egeria  Upon  the  death  of  Romulus  both  the 
fcnate  and  people  llrongly  folicited  him  to  be  their  king. 
They  difpatchtd  Julius  Proculus  and  Valerius  Volefus, 
two  fenjtors  of  cliltinftion,  to  aiquaint  Numa  with 
tlieir  refolutiun,  and  make  him  an  (;ffer  of  the  king 
dom  The  ta')ine  philofcpher  rejefted  at  firfl  their 
piopofal  ;  but  being  at  lail  prevailed  upon  by  the  ar- 
guments and  intieaties  of  the  deputies,  join.d  with 
thofe  of  his  father  and  of  Martins  his  near  relation, 
he  yielded  ;  and  having  oflFcred  iacrifices  to  the  gods, 
fet  out  for  Kurne,  where  he  was  received  by  all  ranks 
of  people  with  loud  Ihouts  of  |oy.  Spurius  Vettius, 
the  interrex  for  the  day,  having  affemUled  the  curlse, 
he  was  eledtcd  in  due  form,  and  the  eleition  was 
tinanimoufly  confirmed  by  the  leiiate. 

The  beginning  of  hii  rci^n  was  popular;  and  he 


difmiflcd  the  500  body-guard8  which  his  predeceflbr   N'"n»r. 
had  kept  around  his  perfon,  and  obferved,  that  he  did  Numantia 
not  dillrull  a  people  who  had  compelled  him  to  reign 
over  them.     He  was  not,  like  Romulu-^,  fond  of  war 
and  military  expeditions,  but   he  applied    himfelf  ta 
tame  the  ferocity  of  his  lubjeifs,  to  inculcate  in  their 
minds  a  reverence  for  the  Deity,  and  to  quell  their  dif- 
fenfions  by  dividing  all  the  citizens  into  different  claf- 
fes.      He   eitablilhcd   diticrcnt   orders  of  pi  lefts,  and 
taught  the  Romans  not  to  worlhip  theDeity  by  Images;,. 
and  from  Ws  example  no  graven  or  painted  llatues  ap- 
peared in  the  temples  or  faniluaries  of  Rome  for  the 
Ipjce  of  160  years     He  encouraged  the  report  that  was. 
fpread  of  his  paying  regular  vifits  to  the  nymph  Egeri], 
and  made  ufe  of  her  n.ime  to  give  fan-:tion  to  the  laws> 
and  inflitutions  which  he  had  introduced.    He  eftibhfh- 
ed  the  college  of  the  vcll;ils,  and  told  the  Ro  nans  that 
the  fafety  ot  the  empire  depended  upon  the  prelervation- 
ot  the  facred  (jni-)'/f  or  lhitld,whic!i,  as  was  generally  be- 
lievcd,  had  dropped  from  heaven    He  dedicated  a  temple 
to  Janub,  which,  during  his  whole  reign,  remained  Ihut 
as  a  mark  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  at  Rome.     After 
a  reign  of  42  years,  in  which  he  had  given  every  pof- 
fible  encouragement   to   the   ufefiil  arts,  and  in  whichi 
he  had  cultivated   peace,  Numa  died    in    the  year  of- 
Rome  82.     Not  only  the  Romans,  but  alfo  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  were  eager  to  pay  their  l-;ift.  offices  to- 
a  monarch  whom  they  revered  for  his  abilities,   modc-- 
ration,  and  humanity.     He  forbad  his  body  to  be  burnt 
according  to  the  cuttom  of  the  Romans  ;  but  he  ordered 
it  to  be  buried  near  mount  Janiculum,  with  many  of 
the  books  which  he  had  written        I'hefe  books  were- 
accidentally  found  by  one  of  the  Romans,  about  400' 
years  after  his  death  ;  and  as   they  contained  nothisg- 
new  or  intereffing,  but  merely  the  reafons  why  he  had' 
made  innovations  in  the  form  of  worlhip  and  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Romans,  they  were  burnt  by  order  ot  the 
fenate.  He  leit  behind  himonedaughter  called  Pompilia, 
who  married  Numa  Marcius,  and   became  the  mochep 
of  Ancus  Marcius  the   fourth  king  of  Rome.     Some* 
fay  that  he  had  alfo  four  fons  ;   but  this  opinion  is  ilU 
founcied.    The  principal  laws  of  king  Numa,  mentioned- 
by    different   authors,  are,     t.  That  the  gods  fhould' 
be  worfhipped  with  corn  and  a  faltea  cake.      2.  That 
whoever  knowingly  killed  a  free  man,   fliould  be  held 
as  a  parricide.     3,   That   no   harlot  fliould   touch  the 
altar  of  Juno ;   and  if  (he  did,  that  (he  ihoulJ  facrifice 
an  ewe  lamj   to  that  goddefs,  with  diiTievelled  hair. 
4.  That  whoever  removed  a  land-mark   (hould  be  put 
to  death.     5.    I'hat  wine  (hould   not  be  poured  on  a 
funeral  pile,  &c. 

NUMANTIA,  a- very  noble  city  the  ornament  of 
the  Hither  Spain,  (^Floius);  celebrated  for  the  long 
war  of  20  years  which  it  maintained  againit  the  Ro- 
mans. The  bafenefs  and  injufticc  of  the  Romans  during 
this  war  was  truly  difgraceful  to  thein,  and  altogether- 
unworihy  of  a  great  and  p.jweriul  people.  The  inha- 
biiuHts  obtained  fome  advantages  over  tlie  Roman- 
foices,  till  Scipio  Atricanus  was  empowered  to  finifh-i 
the  war  an  :  to  fee  the  deftrudtion  of  Numantia.  He- 
began  the  fiege  witli  an  army  of  .0,000  men,  and  war 
bravely  oppofed  by  the  believed,  who  were  no  more 
t!ian  4000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Both  armies  be- 
haved --ith  uncommon  valour,  anl  the  courage  of  the 
Numantines  was  loon  cfianged  into  delpair  and  fury. 
3  Thei* 
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^limber.  Their  provifions  began- to  fail,  and  they  fed  upon  the 
""V""  flcfh  of  their  horfcs,  nnj  afterwards  on  that  of  their 
dead  companions,  and  atlall  they  were  obh'ged  to  draw 
lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  another.  The  melancholy 
fit  ;ation  of  their  affairs  obliged  them  to  furrender  to 
th;  Koman  general.  Scipio  demand^-d  them  to  de- 
liver themfelvej  up  on  the  morrow  ;  they  refufed,  an(i 
when  a  longer  time  had  been  granted  to  their  petitions, 
they  retired  r.nd  fet  fire  to  their  hoiifes  and  deftroyed 
themfelves.  fo  that  not  even  one  remained  to  adorn 
the  triumph  of  the  coiiqiicror.  Some  hi  'orians,  how- 
ever, deny  that ;  and  alftrt,  t!  at  a  number  of  Nu- 
niantines  delivered  themfelves  into  Scipio's  hands,  and 
that  50  of  them  weie  drawn  in  triumph  at  Rome,  and 
the  rcrt  fold  as  flaves.  The  fallot  Numantia  was  moie 
glorious  than  that  of  Carthag-e  or  Corinth,  thoUL^h 
the  place  was  much  inferior  to  them  It  was  t  ken  by 
the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  629  ;  and  the  conqucior  ob- 
tained the  furname  of  Nu  nanticus, 

NUMBER,  an  affemhlageoffeveral units,  or  things 
of  the  fame  kind.  See  Arithmetic,  and  Metaphy- 
sics, n"  205 — 208. 

Numbf  r,  fays  Malcolm,  is  either  abftraft  or  appli- 
cate:  Abftract,  when  referred  to  things  in  general, 
without  attending  to  their  particular  properties  ;  and 
applicate,  when  conlidered  as  the  number  of  a  paiti- 
cular  fort  of  things,  as  yards,  trees,  or  the  like 

When  particular  things  aic  mentioned,  there  is  al 
ways  fomething  more  confidcrtd  than  barely  their 
numbers;  fo  that  what  is  true  of  numbers  in  the  ab- 
iract,  or  when  nothing  tut  the  number  of  things  is 
confidered,  will  not  be  true  when  ihe  qnelh'on  is  li- 
mited to  particular  things :  for  inllance,  the  number 
two  is  lefs  than  tliree  ;  yet  two  yards  is  a  greater 
quantity  than  three  inches:  and  the  rtafon  is,  becaufe 
regard  niuft  be  had  to  their  different  natures  as  well  as 
number,  whenever  things  of  a  different  fpecies  are 
confidered  ;  for  though  we  can  compare  the  number  of 
liich  things  abftr.iCtedly,  yet  we  cannot  compare  them 
in  any  applicate  fcnfe.  And  this  difference  is  necef- 
fery  to  be  confidered,  becaufe  upon  it  the  true  fenfc.and 
the  poffibility  or  impoffibdity,  of  fome  queftions  de- 
pend. 

Number  is  unlimited  in  refptfk  of  increafe ;  becaufe 
•we  can  nev£r  conceive  a  number  fo  great  but  ftill  there 
is  a  greater.  However,  in  refpeft  of  decreafe,  it  is 
limited  ;  unity  being  the  firll  and  lealt  number,  below 
which  therefore  it  cannot  dtfctnd. 

Kinds  and  dijlwaions  of  Numbers.  Mathemati- 
cians, conlidcring  number  under  a  great  many  rela- 
tions, have  eftablifhed  the  following  dittiniffions. 

Broken  numbers  are  the  fame  with  fractions. 

Cardinal  numbers  are  thofe  which  exprels  the  quan- 
tity ot  tin  its,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  iy(.  whereas  ordinal 
numljersare  thofe  which  exprefs  order,  as  ill,  2d,  3d, 
ISc. 

Compound  number,  one  divifible  by  fome  other  num- 
ber btfedcs  unity;  as-  I :;,  which  is  divifible  by  2,  3, 
4,  and  6.  Numbers,  as  12  and  l  ;;,  which  have  fame 
coii.mon  mcafurt  befide*  unity,  are  faid  to  be  com- 
pound numbei!  amouL  themfelves. 

Cubic  number  is-the  produA  of  a  fqnare  number  by 
its  root:  fuch  is  2",  as  being  the  piodutl  of  the 
fquart  number  9  by  its  loot  3.  All  cubic  numbers, 
whole  r«ui  i&lcls  than  6,  being  divided  by  6,  the  re- 


mainder  is  tho  root>  itfelf;  rhus  27-1-6  leaves^  tli*  re-  Nnmbtr. 
mainder  3,  its  root;  2.5,  the  cube  of  6,  being  di- 
vided  by  6,  leaves  no  remainder  ;  343,  the  cube  of 
7,  leaves  a  remainder  1,  which  added  to  6,  is  the 
cube  root  ;  and  5  1  2,  the  cube  ot  8,  divided  by  6,  leaves 
a  remainder  2,  which  added  to  6,  is  the  cube  root. 
Hence  the  remainders  of  the  divifions  of  the  cubes 
above  216,  divided  by  6,  being  a<',ded  to  6,  always 
gives  the  root  of  the  cube  fo  divided  till  that  remain- 
der be  5,  and  confcquently  11,  the  cube-root  of  the 
number  divided.  But  the  cubic  numbeis  above  this 
being  divided  by  6,  there  remaini  nothing,  the  cube 
root  being  1  -.  Thus  the  remainders  of  the  higher 
cubes  are  to  be  added  to  i  2  and  not  to  6,  till  you 
come  to  18,  when  the  remainder  of  the  divifion  mult 
be  added  to  lH  ;  and  fo  on  ad  vifinUum. 

Determinate  number  is  that  referred  to  fome  given 
unit,  as  a  ternary  or  three  :  whereas  an  indeterminate 
one  is  that  referred  to  unity  in  general,  and  is  called' 
quantity. 

Homogeneal  numbers  are  thofe  referred  to  the  fame 
unit  ;  as  thofe  referred  to  different  units  are  termed 
hete'  ogineal. 

Whole  numbers  are  otherwife  called  integers. 

R.itional  number  is  one  commenfuraHe  with  uni- 
ty; as  a  number,  incommenfurable  with  unity,  is  term- 
ed irrational,  or  a/urd 

In  the  fame  manner,  a  rational-whole  number  is  that 
whereof  unity  is  an  aliquot  part  ;  a  rational  broken 
number,  that  equal  to  fome  aliquot  part  of  unity  ;  and 
a  rational  mixed  number,  that  confiiling  of  a  whole 
number  and  a  broken  one. 

Even  number,  that  which-  may  be  divided- into  two 
equal  parts  wthout  any  fraftlon,  as  0,  12,  isfc.  he 
fura,  difference,  and  product,  of  any  number  of  evea 
numbers,  is  always  an  even  number. 

An  evenly  even  number,  is  that  which  may  be  mea» 
fured,  or  divided,  without  any  remainder,  by  anoihec 
even  number,  as  4  by  2. 

An  unevenly  even  number,  when  a  number  may. 
be  equally  divided  by  an  uneven  number,  as  2^  by  5. 

Uneven  number,  that  which  exceeds  an  even  num- 
ber, at  lead  by  unity,  or  which  cannot  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  as  3,  5,  iyc 

The  lum  or  difference  of  two  uneven  numbers  makes 
an  even  number  ;  but  the  fad^lum  of  tw^j  uneven  ones 
makes  an  uneven  number. 

If  an  even  number  be  added  to  an  uneven  one,  or  if 
the  one  be  ful>traCted  from  the  other,  in  the  former 
cafe  the  fura,  in  the  latter  the  dilltren.e,  is  an  uneven 
number  ;  but  the  factum  of  an  even  and  uneven  num- 
ber is  even. 

The  fum  of  any  even  number  of  uneven  numbers  is 
an  even  number  ;  and  the  fum  of  any  uneven  number 
of  uneven  numbers  is  an  uneven  number. 

Primitive  or  prime  numbeis  are  ttiole  divifible  only 
by  unity,  as  5,  7,  i^c.  *~. nd  prime  numbers  among 
themielves,  are  thofe  which  have  no  cemmon  meafure 
btfides  unity,  as  i  2  and  19. 

Perfeft  number,  that  whofe  aliquot  parts  added  to- 
gether make  the  whole  number,  as  6,  28  ;  the  ali- 
quot parts  of  6  being  3,  2,  and  1  =  6;  and  thofe  of 
2b,  being  14,  7,  4,  ;,  i,=  iS. 

Imperted.  numbers,  thofe  whofe  aliquot  parts  add» 
ed  together  maJie  either  more  or  lefs  than  the  whol». 

And 
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KunAer,   And  tliefe  are  dillinp;ui{hed  into  abundant  and  defec- 

'  '     ■  live  :  an  inftance  in  the  former  cafe  ie  1 2,  wbofe  aU- 

quot  pans  6,  4,  <?,  2,  i,  make  16  ;  and  in  the  latter 

cafe  16,  whofe  aliquot  parts  8,  4,   2,  and   1,  make 

but  15. 

Plain  number,  that  arifins;  from  the  multiplication 
of  two  numbers,  as  6,  which  is  the  produft  of  3  by  2; 
and  thefc  numbers  are  called  the  JiJes  of  the  plane. 

Squire  number  is  the  produiS  of  any  number  multi- 
plied by  itfulf ;  thus  4,  which  is  the  fadlum  of  2  by  2, 
is  a  fquare  number. 

Even  fquare  number  added  to  its  root  makes  an  even 
number. 

Polygonal  or  polygonous  numbers,  the  fums  of 
arithmetical  progreffions  beginning  with  unity  :  thefe, 
where  the  common  difference  is  i,  are  called  triangu- 
Uir  numbers ;  whee  2,  fquare  numbers;  where  3,  pen- 
tagonal numbers  ;  where  4,  hexagonal  numbers  ;  where 
5,  heptag^nal  numbers,  &c. 

Pyiamidal  numbers,  the  fums  of  polygonous  num- 
bers, coUefted  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  polygons 
themfclves,  and  not  gathered  out  of  arithmetical 
progreffions,  are  called  fi'jl  pyram'ulal  numbers;  the 
fums  of  the  firfl  pyramidals  are  called  fecond  pyranii- 
dais.  Sec. 

If  they  arife  out  of  triangular  numbers,  they  are  call- 
ed triangular  pyramidal  numbers  ;  if  out  of  pentagons, 
^r/l  pentagonal  pyramidals. 

From  the  manner  of  fumming  up  polygonal  num- 
bers,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  prime  pyramidal 
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preffes  all  the  prime  pyramidals. 

The  number  nine  has  a  very  curious  property,  its 
produfts  always  compofmg  either  9  or  fome  Ifffer  pro 
duft  of  it.  We  have  already  given  an  account  of  this, 
with  the  examples  from  Hume,  under  the  article  Nine; 
and  we  need  not  repeat  them.  Did  our  limits  permit 
lis,  we  could  inllance  in  a  variety  of  other  properties 
numbers  both  curious  and  furprifing.  Such  fpecula- 
tions  are  indeed  by  fome  men  confidered  as  trifling 
and  ufelefs  :  but  perhaps  they  judge  too  haflily  ;  for 
few  employments  are  more  innocent,  none  more  inge- 
nious, nor,  to  thofe  who  have  a  tafte  for  them,  more 
jsmufing. 

Numbers  were  by  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  ancieni 
Greeks  and  Romans,  expreffed  by  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet: hence  we  may  conceive  how  imperfeA  and  li- 
mited their  arithmetic  was,  becaufe  the  letters  could 
not  be  arranged  in  a  feries,  or  in  different  lines  con- 
veniently enough  for  the  purpofes  of  ready  calcula- 
tion. The  invention  of  the  cypher,  or  arithmetical 
figures,  which  we  now  make  ufc  of,  has  given  us  a 
very  great  advantage  over  the  ancients  in  this  refpcdt. 

Mankind,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  firll  reckon- 
ed by  their  fingers,  which  they  might  indeed  do  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  From  this  digital  arithmetic,  very 
probably,  is  owing  the  number  10,  which  conftitutes 
the  whole  fet  of  arithmetical  figures. 

The  letters  chiefly  employed  by  the  Romans  to  ex- 
prefs  numbers  were,  M,  for  loco;  D,  for  500;  C, 
for  ICO  ;  L,  for  50  ;  V,  for  5  ;  X,  for  10  ;  and  1, 
for  I. —  M,  probably  fignified  1000,  becaufe  it  is  the 
Initial  of  mille ;  D  Hands  for  500,  becaufe  it  \s  dimi 
4tum  milk;  C  fignifies  100,   as  being   the  fjril  letter 
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of  the  word  i:enlum;  L  ftands  for  50,  becaufe  it  13  the  Number, 
half  of  C,  having  formerly  been  wrote  thus  C;  V  fiw-  -~"V~" 
nifies  J,  becaufe  V  is  the  fifth  vowel ;  X  ftands  for 

V 

10,  becaufe  It  contains  twice       orVin  a  double  form; 

.   .     A 
I  ftands  for  one,  becaufe  it  is  the  firft  letter  of  initium. 
Thefe  however  are  fanciful  derivations.   See  Ny  merai. 
Letters. 

The  Jewifh  cabbalifts,  the  Grecian  conjurors,  and 
the  Roman  augurs,  had  a  gre?it  veneration  for  par- 
ticular numbers,  and  the  lefult  of  particuljr  combina- 
tions of  them.  Thus  three,  four,  fix,  feven,  nine,  ten, 
are  full  of  divine  myfteries,  and  of  great  ef&cacy. 

G'tlden  Number..     See  Chronology,  n-  27. 

Numbers,  in  poetry,  oratoi-y,  &c.  are  certain  mea- 
fures,  proportions,  or  cadences,  which  render  a  vcrfe, 
period,  or  fong,  agreeaSle  to  the  ear. 

Poetical  numbers  confiil  in  a  certain  harmony  in  the 
order,  quantities,  &c.  of  the  feet  and  fyllaljles,  which 
make  the  piece  mufical  to  the  ear,  and  fit  for  finging, 
for  which  all  the  verfes  of  the  ancients  were  intended. 
See  Poetry. — It  is  of  thefe  numbers  Virgil  fpcaks  in 
his  ninth  Eclogue,  when  he  makes  Lycidas  fay,  Na- 
meros  mammi,  Ji  verba  tenerem ;  meaning,  that  al- 
though he  had  forgot  the  words  of  the  verfes,  yet  he 
rememliered  the  fest  and  raeafure  of  which  they  were 
compofcd. 

Rhetorica]  or  profiic  numbers  are  a  fort  of  fimple 
unaflefted  hannony,  lefs  glaring  than  that  of  verfe,  but 
fuch  as  is  perceived  and  atfcfts  the  mind  with  pleafurc. 

The  numbers  are  that  by  which  the  ftyle  is  faid  to 
be  eafy,  free,  round,  flowing,  &c.  Numbers  are 
things  abfohitely  neceffary  in  all  writing,  and  even  in 
all  fpeech.  Hence  Ariftotle,  TuUy,  Q_uintilian,  &c. 
lay  down  abundance  of  rules  as  to  the  bcft  manner  of 
intermixing  daftyles,  fpondces,  anapelts,  &c.  in  or- 
der to  have  the  num'iers  perfect.  The  fubllance  of 
what  they  have  faid,  is  reducible  to  what  follows. 
1.  The  ftyle  becomes  numerous  by  the  alternate  dif- 
pofition  and  temperature  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables, 
fo  as  that  the  multitude  of  Ihort  ones  neither  render  it 
too  hafly,  nor  that  ef  long  ones  too  flow  and  languid: 
fometimes,  indeed,  long  and  fhort  fyllablcs  are  thrown 
together  dcfignedly  without  any  fuch  mixture,  to  paint 
the  flownefs  or  celerity  of  any  thing  by  that  of  tlie 
numbers  ;  as  in  thefe  verfes  of  Virgil : 

J/li  inter  fefe  magna  vi  Irachia  toUunt ; 
and 

Radit  Iter  Uquidum,  celeres  neque  commoiiet  alas. 

1.  The  ftyle  becomes  numerous,  by  the  intermixing 
words  of  one,  two,  or  more  fyllables  ;  whereas  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  monofyllables  renders  the 
ftyle  pitiful  and  grating.  3.  It  contributes  greatly  to 
the  numeroufncfs  of  a  period,  to  have  it  clofed  by  mag- 
nificent and  well-founding  words.  4.  The  numbers 
depend  not  only  on  the  noblenefs  of  the  words  in  the 
clofe,  but  of  thofe  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  period. 
5.  To  have  the  period  flow  eafily  and  equally,  the 
harfh  concurrence  of  letters  and  words  is  to  be  ftu- 
dioufly  avoided,  particularly  the  frequent  meeting  cf 
rough  confonants ;  the  beginning  the  firll  fyllablc  of 
a  word  with  the  laft  of  the  preceding  ;  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  fame  letter  or  fyllable ;  and  the  fre- 
quent ufe  of  the  like  ending  word^.     Laftly,  the  ut- 

moil 
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iimeral  nioft  eire  is  to  be  taken  left,  in  aiming  at  oratorial 
'"'"•     numbers,  you  ftiouldfall  into  poetical  ones;  and  inllead 
of  profe,  write  verfe. 

Booi  of  Ni  MiiEK^,  tlie  fourth  book  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, takinnf  its  denominacion  from  its  numbering  the 
families  of  Ifrael. 

A  preal  pnrt  of  this  hook  is  hiftorical,  relating  to 
feveral  remarkable  paiTajres  in  the  Ifraelites  march 
throupfh  the  wllderncfs  It  contains  a  diftinti  relation 
of  their  feveral  movements  from  one  place  to  another, 
or  their  42  ftages  through  the  wililernefs,  and  many 
other  thinjjs,  whereby  we  nre  inftrufted  and  confirm- 
ed in  fonie  of  the  welghtitft  truths  that  have  imme- 
diate reference  to  God  and  his  providence  in  the  world. 
But  the  greateft  pait  of  this  book  is  fpent  in  enume- 
rating thofe  laws  and  ordinances,  whether  civil  or  ce- 
remonial, which  were  given  by  God,  but  not  mention- 
ed before  in  the  preceding  books 

NUMERAL  LETTER.S,  thofe  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet which  are  generally  ufed  for  figures  ;  as  I,  one  ; 
V,  five  ;  X,  ten  ;  L,  fifty  ;  C,  a  hundred  ;  D,  five 
hundred  ;  M,  a  thoufand,  &c. 

It  is  not  agreed  how  the  Roman  numtrals  origi- 
nally received  their  value.  It  has  been  fuppofed, 
as  we  have  obferved  in  the  end  ot  the  article  Number, 
that  the  Romans  ufed  M  to  denote  1000,  becaufe 
it  is  the  firft  letter  of  mll/e,  which  is  Latin  for 
icoo  ;  and  C  to  denote  icc,  becaufe  it  is  the  fiift 
letter  of  cfntuw,  which  is  Latin  for  100.  It  has 
alfo  been  fuppofed,  that  D,  being  formed  by  divi- 
ding the  old  M  in  the  middle,  v.as  therefore  ap- 
pointed to  (land  for  5C0,  that  is,  half  as  much  as  the 
M  flood  for  vChen  it  was  whole  ;  and  that  L  being 
half  a  C,  was,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ufed  to  denomi- 
nate 50.  But  what  reafon  is  there  to  fuppofe,  that 
loco  and  100  were  the  numbers  which  letters  were 
-firft  ufed  to  exprefs  .'  And  what  reafon  can  be  aCig-ned 
why  D,  the  firft  letter  in  the  Lntin  word  decern,  ten, 
ftould  not  rather  have  been  chofen  to  ftand  for  that 
number,  than  for  500,  becaufe  it  had  a  rude  refem- 
blance  to  half  an  M?  But  if  thefe  qucftions  could  be 
fatisfaftorily  anfwered,  there  are  othet  numeral  letters 
which  have  never  yet  Lcen  accounted  for  at  all  Thefe 
confiderations  render  it  probable  that  the  Romans  did 
rot,  in  their  original  intention,  ufe  letters  to  exprefs 
numbers  at  all ;  the  nioft  natural  account  of  the  mat- 
ter feems  to  be  this  : 

The  Romans  probably  put  down  a  fingle  ftrokc,  I, 
for  one,  as  is  (till  the  priftlce  of  thofe  who  fcore  on 
a  flate  or  with  chalk  :  this  ftroke,  I,  they  doubled, 
trebled,  and  qua 'riiplcd,  to  exprefs  2,  7,,  and  4:  thuSj 
II.  ill.  Ill [.  So  far  they  could  eafily  number  the 
ftrokes  with  a  glance  of  the  eye.  But  they  pre- 
fently  found,  that  if  more  were  added,  it  would 
foon  be  neceflary  to  tell  the  ftrokes  one  by  one:  for 
this  reafon,  when  they  came  to  5,  they  expreffed  It 
by  joining  two  ftrokes  toj;tther  in  an  acute  angle  thus, 
V;  wliich  will  appear  the  more  probable,  if  it  be  con- 
fidered  that  the  progreflion  of  the  Roman  numbers  is 
from  5  to  3,  I.  e.  from  the  fingers  on  one  hand  to  the 
fingers  on  the  other  —  Ovid  has  touched  upon  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  in  his  F/iJlorum,  lib.  iii.  and  Vhruv.  lib. 
c.  I.  hr.s  made  the  fame  remark. 

After  they  had  made  this  acute  angle  V.  for  five, 
they  added  the  fingle  ftrokes  to  it  to  the  number  of 
4,   thus,  VL  VIL  VIIL  Villi,  and  then  as  the 
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ftrokes  could  not  be  further  multiplied  without  confu-   Nomerat 
fion,  they  doubled   their  acute  angle,   by   prolon"ing'^''^' -''<='•• 

tlie  two  lines  beyond  their  inttrfcAIon  thus,  X.  tifde-  '""^ 

note  two  fives,  or  ten.  After  this  they  doubled,  trebled, 
and  quadrupled,  this  double  acute  angle  thus,  XX, 
XXX.  XXXX.  they  then,  for  the  fame  reafon  which 
induced  them  firft  to  make  a  fingle  and  then  to  double 
it,  joined  two  fingle  ftrokes  in  anothcrform,  and  inftcad 
of  an  acute  angle,  made  a  right  angle  L.  to  denote 
fifty.  _  When  this  50  was  doubled,  they  then  doubled 
the  right  angle  thus  C,  to  denote  100,  and  having 
numbered  this  double  right  angle  four  times,  thus  C  C 
ELL  ECEC;  when  they  came  to  the  fifth  numbcr,as 
before,  they  reverted  it,  and  put  a  fiiigle  ftroke  before 
it  thus,  l[],  to  denote  i;oo  ;  nnd  when  this  sCO  was 
doubled,  then  they  alfo  doubkd  their  double  right 
angle,  fctting  two  double  right  angles  op:  ofiie'  to 
each  other,  with  a  fingle  ftroke  between  them,  thus  CI3 
to  denote  loco:  when  this  note  for  1000  had  been 
four  times  repeated,  then  tiiey  pnt  dovvm  jh'j  for  -,00, 
CCIJ3  for  10,000,  and  1333  for  5-,ooo  CCClbni 
for  1 00,000,  I^Q'J  3  for  5oo,ooo,and  ECCCI3J33 
for  one  million. 

That  the  Romans  did  not  origIna)ly  write  M  for 
lO'O,  and  C  for  100,  but  fquare  characters,  a^  they 
are  writen  above,  we  are  exprefsly  infcmed  >.y  Pau- 
lus  Manutius  ;  buc  the  corners  of  the  angles  being  cut 
off  !)y  the  tranfcribers  for  dlfpatch,  thefe  figLrcs  were 
gradually  brought  into  what  are  now  numeral  letters. 
When  the  corners  of  ni.i  were  mace  round,  it  ftood 
thus  eiO>  which  is  fo  near  the  Gothic  m,  that  it  foon 
deviated  into  that  letter  ;  fo  u  having  the  corner  ma  ic 
round,  it  ftood  thus  10.  and  th^n  eafily  deviated  into 
D.  C  alfo  became  a  plain  C  by  the  f.:me  means ;  the 
fingle  leAangle  which  denoted  50,  was,  without  alte- 
ration, a  capital  L  ;  the  doulile  acute  angle  was  an 
X  ;  the  fingle  acute  angle  a  V  confonant  ;  and  a  plain 
fingle  ftroke,  the  letter  I.  ;  and  thus  thefe  feven  let- 
ters, M,  D,  C,  L,  X,  V,    I,  became  numerals. 

Numeral  CharaSeri  of  the  Arabs,  are  thofe  figures- 
which  are  now  ufed  in  all  the  operations  ot  aritiimctic 
in  every  nation  of  Europe.     We  have  elfewhere  fliown 
that  the  Arabs  derived  the  ufe  of  them  moft  probably 
from    India,   (See  Arith  metic,  N"  5.)      This   opi- 
nion, however,   though   very   generally  received,   has 
been  controvated  with  fome  Ingenuity.     A  writer  in 
the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  at  a  period  when  that  mif- 
cellany  was  in  its  highelt  reputation,  thus  endeavours, 
ts  prove  that  the  Arabs  derived  their  notations  from 
the  Greeks.   "I  maintain  (fays  he)  that   the  Indians 
received  their  numeral  chara6lers  from  the  Arabians, 
and  thej^rabians  from  the  Greeks,  as  from  them  they 
derived  all  their  learning,  which  in  fome  things  they 
improved,  but  for  the  moft  part  have  altered.  The  nu- 
merical figures  which   they  received  from  the  Greeks 
are  proofs  of  this  alteration  ;   which   is  fo  great,  that 
without  particular  attention  one  can  fcaice  difcover  in 
them  the  vettiges  of  their  origin.     But  when  we  com- 
pare them  carefully,  and  without  prejudice,  we  find  In 
them  manlfeft  traces  of  the  Greek  figures.     The  Greek 
numerical  figures  were  no  other  than  the  letters  of  their 
alphabet.  A  fmall  ftroke  was  the  mark  of  unity.     The 
B,  being  abridged  of  its  two  extremities,  produced  the  2. 
If  you  Incline  the  >  a  little  on  its  left  fide,  and  cut  off 
Its  foot,  and  make  the  left  horn  round  towards  the  left 
fide,  you  will  produce  a  3  ;  the  a  makis  the  4,  by 
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TTunfefr.l  rarnVe;  the  riglit  Ic^r  pei-pf?n<3Icubvly,  and  lengthening 
•■Charaaers  jj  ^  ij^dg  below  the  bafe,  and  l€n(;thening  the  bafeon 
the  left  fi'lo.     Tiie  *  forms  the  5,  by  Hirning  the  low- 
.  cil  femicirele   towanl';  the   right,  which   before   was 
turned  towards  the  left  fide.     The  number  j  forms  the 
6  hy  having  its  head  taken  off,  and  its  body  rounded. 
■■Z,  by  taking  away  the   bafe,   mskes  the   7..    If  we 
'make  the  top  and   bottom  of  H  round,  we  fhall  forn\ 
an  8.     The  9  is  the  9  with  very  little  alteration.     The 
•cypher  o  was  only  a  point,  to  which  one  of  the  figurea 
was  added  to  make  it  (land  for  ten  times  as  much.    It 
■was  necefiary  to  mark  this  point  very  ftrongly ;  and  in 
order  to  form  it  better,  a  circle  was  made,  which  was 
filled  up  in    the   middle  ;    but   that  circumflance  was 
afterwards  neglefted.      Theoph^nes,  an    hiftoriau   of 
■Conllantinople,  wlio  lived  in   the  ninth  century,  fays 
■exprtlslv,  thatthe  Arabia!i<!  retained  the  Greek  figures, 
having  no  charaders  In  their  language  to  reprefent  all 
■-the  numbers.     The  Greeks  obferved  in  their  numbers 
•the    decuple    prngrcffion,    which    the  Arabians  have 
retained.     Certain  charafters  arc  found  in  the  Greek 
■alphabet,  which  are  not  ufed  in  reading,  but  only  in 
calculation,    and  for   this  veafon   they  are  flyled  Epi- 
femci,  that  is  to  fay,  ivAfs,  marls,  in  order  to  dillirgiiilh 
them  from   letters.     The   number  6  derives  its  form 
from  one  of  thefe  eplfemes,  which  was  called  I'-o--"" 
^x<j.    This  epifeme  formu  the  letter  F  among  the  tEo'- 
■lians    and  among  the    Latins.     This  was  called  the 
Digamma,  fo  ftyled  from  its  figure,   which   feems   to 
have  been  one  r  pl.-iccd  upon  another. 

That  this  reafoning  is  plaufible  will  hardly  be  que- 
■ftioned  ;  but  whether  it  be  conclnfive  our  readers  muft 
determine.  It  has  not  convinced  ourfelves ;  but 
through  the  whole  of  this  work  we  wilh  to  11  ate  can- 
didly the  different  opinions  held  on  every  fubjeft  ef 
curiofity  and  ufefulnefs- 

NUMERATION,  orNoTA  noN,  in  arithmetic,  the 
art  of  exprtfiing  in  charaaers  any  number  propofed  in 
words,  or  ofexprelTmg  in  words,  any  number  propofed 
in  charafters.     See  Arithmetic,    n°  7. 

NUMERICAL,  Numerous,  or  Numeral,  fome. 
■thing  belonging  to  numbers  ;  as  numetical  algebra  is 
that  which  makes  ufe  of  numbers,  inilead  of  letters  of 
the  alphabet. — Alfo  numerical  difference  is  that  by 
•which  one  man  is  dirtinguilhedfrom  another.  Hence 
a  thing  is  faid  to  be  numerically  the  fame,  when  it  is  fo 
in  the  ftrifleft  fenfe  of  the  word. 

NUMIDA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
■the  order  of  gallinx.  On  each  fide  of  the  head  there 
is  a  kind  of  coloured  flefliy  horn;  and  the  beak  is 
furnifhed  with  cere  near  the  noftrils.  The  fpecies  call- 
ed melea-'ris,  or  Guinea  hen,  is  a  native  of  Africa.  It 
is  larger  than  a  common  hen.  Its  body  is  Hoped  like 
that  of  a  partridge,  and  its  colour  is  all  over  a  dark 
grey,  very  beautifully  fpotted  with  fmall  white  fpecks; 
there  is  a  black  ring  round  the  neck  ;  its  head  is  red- 
dilh,  and  it  is  blue  under  the  eyes.  They  naturally 
herd  together  in  large  numbers,  and  breed  up  their 
young  in  rorrmon  ;  the  females  taking  care  of  the 
troods  of  otheis,  as  well  as  of  their  own.  Barbnt  in- 
forms us,  that  in  Guinea  they  go  in  Hocks  of  200 
^or  ^00,  perch  on  trees,  and  teed  on  worms  and 
eralhoppers  ;  that  they  are  run  down  and  taken  by 
dogs;  and  that  their  flelh  is  tender  and  fv.eet,  gene 
»ally  white,  though  fometimes  black.     They  breed 


very  well  with  us.     Mr  Latham  obferves,  "  that  th'c    Numiih 
native  place  of  this  bird  is,  without  doubt,  Africa, and    ""   '' 
that  it  is  the  ricleagris  of  old  authors.     It  is  fuppofed         """ 
originally  to  have  come  from  Nubia,  and  was  elleem- 
ed  In  the   Roman  banquets.     It   has   been  met  with 
wild  in  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred  by  vaiious  tra- 
vellers.    Dampier  found  them  in  numbers  in  the  ifland 
of  Mayo  ;  and  Forfter  fpeaks  of  them  as  numerous  at 
St  Jago;  but  they  have  been  tranfported-into  the  Well 
Indies  and  America,  and  are   now  in  a  wild  ftate  in 
thofe  places,  as  well  as  domeflicated." 

The  wbite-breafted  one  is  a  mere  variety,  of  which 
there  are  many  :  it  is  mo'Uy  found  in  Jamaica.  The 
mitred,  or  numida  mitrata,  is  a  different  and  not  a 
common  fpecies :  it  inhabits  Midagafcar  and  Gui- 
nea. Pallas  feems  to  think  that  it  may  be  the  bird 
mentioned  by  Columella,  as  dlfFerlug  from  the  com- 
mon one ;  and  wdl  account  for  Pliny's  having 
thought  the  numida  and  melengrls  to  be  dlffereiit 
birds.  The  third  fpecies  which  Mr  Latham  mentions 
ii  the  crefted,  or  numida  crillata.  This  fpecies  llke- 
v.'ife  inhabits  Africa.  Perhaps  it  may  have  fome  re~ 
lition  to  the  creiled  fort  which  Maregrave  mentions 
to  h'.ive  feen,  and  which  came  irom  Sierra  Leon.  This 
had  a  kind  of  membranous  collarabout  the  neck,  was  of 
a  bluilTi  afli-colour,  and  had  a  large  roiindifli  black  creft. 
BufFon,  who  dcfcribes  it  at  great  length,  calls  it  la peln- 
tade.  I^innaeus  and  Gmel.  call  it  Numida  meleagris.  Sec. 
Ray  and  Will  call  '\\.  gallus  and  gn/fina  Guimenjij,  Sec. 
Mr  Pennant  conlen's,  antl  feems  to  prove,  that  the 
pintados  had  been  early  introduced  into  Britain,  at 
lead  prior  to  the  year  1277.  But  they  feem  to  have 
been  much  neglefted  on  account  of  the  difilculty  of 
rearing  them  ;  for  they  occur  not  in  our  ancient  billi 
of  fare.  They  have  a  double  caruncle  at  the  chaps, 
and  no  fold  at  the  throat. 

NUMIDIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  on  the 
fouth  by  Gretulia,  or  part  of  Libya  Interior;  on  the 
weft  by  the  Mulucha,  a  river  which  feparated  it  from 
Mauritania  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Tufca,  another 
river  which  bounded  it  in  common  with  Africa  Pro- 
pria. Dr  Shaw  has  rendered  it  probable,  that  the  ri- 
ver which  formerly  went  under  the  denominations  of 
Mii/i'a,  Malvana,  Mulucha,  and  Molochath,  is  the 
fame  with  that  now  called  Mullooiah  by  the  Al- 
gerines  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  mufl 
have  extended  upwards  of  500  miles  in  length  :  its 
breadth,  however,  cani:ot  be  fo  well  afcertained  ;  but 
fuppofing  it  to  have  been  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
prefent  kingdom  of  Algiers,  in  the  nanoweft  part  it 
muft  have  been  at  leaft  40  miles  broad,  and  in  the  wi- 
deft  upwards  of  100.  | 

This  country  included  two  diftrifts;  one  inhabited  Anckirt 
by  the  Mfijfyi',  and  the  other  by  the  Mafafyli;  the  lat-  ^'^'^^ 
ter  being  alfo  called  in  after  times  Mauritunia  Cj:farien- 
Jis,  and  the  former  Numidia  Propria.  The  country 
of  the  Maifyll,  or,  as  fome  call  it.  Terra  Melagonitis, 
was /eparated  from  the  proper  territory  of  Carthage 
by  its  eaftern  boundary  the  river  Tufca,  and  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  MaCEefyli,  or  Mauritani.i  Cjefaricnfis, 
by  the  river  Ampfaga.  it  feems  to  correfpond  with 
that  part  of  the  province  of  Conftantina  lying' bctweea 
the  Zaine  and  the  Wed  al  Kibeer,  which  is  above  130 
miles  long,  and  more  than  100  broad.     The  fea-coaft 
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of  tliiB  province  ii  for  the  moH  part  mountaif.ous  and  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  in  canfe-  Numidii. 
rocky,  anfwfrin^  to  the  apoelhtion  given  to  it  by  A-  quenceof  which  liis  fon  MafinilFa  marched  at  the  head  '  »  ' 
bulfeda,  viz.  El  Edzuia,  the  high  or  /ufiy.  It  is  far  of  a  powerful  army  to  give  Syphax  battle.  The  con- 
from  beinj;  equal  in  extent  to  the  ancient  country  of  ted  ended  in  favour  of  iMafiniiTa  ;  30,300  of  the  Maf- 
the  Mafxfyli,  which,  Strabo  informs  us,  was  yet  iu-  iaelyli  were  put  to  the  fvvord,  and  Syphax  driven  into 
ferior  to  the  country  of  the  Maffyli.  Its  capital  was  Mauritania;  and  the  like  bad  fuccefd  attended  Syphax 
Cirta,  a  place  of  very  confiierable  note  among  the  an-  in  another  engaojement,  where  his  troops  were  entirely 
cients.  defeated  and  difperfed. 

The  mod  celebrated  antiquarians   agree,  that   the  Gala  dying  vvhilll  his  fon  MafinifTa   was  afting  at 

traft,  txtcndlny  from  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  to  the  lake  the  bead  of  the  Numidian  troops  ftnt  to  the  alfiftance 
Tritonis,  was  chiefly  peopled  by  the  dcfcendants  of  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  his  brother  Defalces, 
Mizraim,  and   that  the  pofterity   of  his   brother  Put,     according  to  tiie  eft  ibhflie.i  rules  of  fuccelllon  in  Nu- 

niidia,  took  pon'eflTion  of  the  M^dyban  throne.  That 
prince  dying  foon  after  his  acceifion,  Capufu  lus  elded 
fon  fuccceded  him  But  be  did  not  long  enjoy  hi* 
high  dignity  ;  for  one  Mezetulus,  a  pcrfon  of  the 
royal  1  lood,  but  an  enemy  to  the  family   o;    Galaj 


or  Phut,  fpread  tliemfelves  all  over  the  country  be- 
tween that  lake  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  To  this  no- 
tion Herodotus  gives  great  countenance  :  for  he  tells 
tis,  that  the  Libyan  Nnmades,  whofe  territories  to 
the  weft  were  bounded  by  the  Triton,  agreed  in  their 


cuHoms  and  manners  with  the  Egyptians  ;   but  that  found  means  to  excite  a  great  part  of  his  fubjcfts  to 

the  African,  from  that  river  to  the   Atlantic  ocean,  rovolt      A  battle  foon  took  place  between   him   and 

differed  in  almoft  all  poin'ts  from  them.     Ptolemy  n^n-  Capufa;  in  which  the  latter  was  Ilain   with   many  of 

tfons  a  cltv  called  /";//?«  near  Adraractimi  ;  and  Pliny,  the  nobility,  and  his  army  entirely  defeated.  But  though 

a  river  of  Maurittmia  Tingitan?.,  know^i  by  the  name  Mezetulus   thus  became    poflelfed  of  the  fovereignty, 

of  Fut.  or  Phut ;   and  the  dlftrift  adjacent  to  this  ri-  he  did  not  think  proper  to  alfume  the  title  of  iingf 


ver  was  called  Regio  Phutenfis,  which  plainly  alludes 
to  the  n  ime  of  Phut.  1  hat  word  fignifies  [catter- 
eJ,  or  d'lfperfst^ ,  which  very  well  agrees  with  what 
Mela  and  Strabo  relate  of  the  ancient  Numidians  ;  fo 
that   we  mav,  without  any  fcruple,  admit   the  abori 


but  ityled  himfelt  guardian  to  Lacumaces,  the  furvi- 
ving  fon  of  Defalces,  whom  he  graced  with  the  royal 
title.  To  fuppoit  himfelt  in  his  ufurpation,  he  mar- 
ried the  dowager  of  Defalces,  who  was  Hannibal's 
niece,  and  confcquently  of  the  moft  powerfid  faniiiy  in 


gines  of  this  country  to  have  been  the  dcfcendants  of  Carth.^ge.      In  <rdcr  to  attain  the  fame  end,  he  fcnt 

Phut.  ambafiadors   to    Syphax,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  al- 

The  hiflory  of  Numidia,  during    many  of  the  early  liance  with  him.      In  the  mean  time   Mafinifl'a,   recei- 

ages,  is  buried  in  oblivion.     It  is  probal.le,  howevjer,  ving  advice  of  his  uncle's  death,  of  his  coufin's  llnugh- 

that  as  the  Phcenicians  were  mailers  of  a  great  part  of  ter,  and  of  Mczetulus's  ufurpation,  immediately  paf- 

the  country,  thefe  tranfaiftions  had  been  recorded,  and  fed  over  to  Afrie?,  and  went  to  the  court  of  Bocchar 

genetally  known  to  the  Carthaginians.      Kin?  Jarbas  king  of   Mauritania,    to    fohcit  fuccours       Bocchar> 

jirobably  reigned  here  as  well  as  in  Africa  Propria,  if  fenfiMe  of   the    great    injuftice  done  Malinifla,  gave 

not  in  Mauritania,  and  other  parts  of  Lybia,  wl-.en  Di-  him  a  body  of  400'    Moors  to  efcort  him  to  his  do- 

<lo  began  to  build  Bytfa.      It  appears  from  Juilin,  that  minions.      His  fubjefts,    having  teen  appiifed  of  his 

about  the  age  oT  Herodotus,  the  people  of  tliis  coun-  approach,  joined  him  upon  the  frontiers  with  a  party 

try  were  called  both  .^//-/f^nx  or  Lih\aiis   and    Nmni-  of  500  men.     The  Moors,  in  purfuance  of  their  orders^ 

(Huns.     Juftin  likewife  intimates,  that  about  this  time  returned  Ijome,  as  foon  as  Mafiniffa   reached  the  con- 

tiie  Carthaginians  vanquiflied  both  the  Moors  or  Mau-  fines  of  his  kingdom.      Notwlthllanding  wh.ich,  and 

ritanlans  and    Numidians;   in  confeqiience   of  which  tlie  fniall  body  that  declared  for  him  having  acciden- 

they  were  excufed  from  paying  the  tribute  wliich  had  tally  met  Lncumaces  at  Tliapliis  with  an  efcort  going 

liithcito  been  defnanded  of  them.  to  implore  Syphax's  aflljlance,  he  drove  him  into  the 

After  the  conchifion  of  tlie  firft  Punic  war,   the  A-  town,  which   he  carried  by  affdult,  after  a  faint  rehlt- 

frlcan  troops  carried  on  a  bloody  conteft  againft  their  ance       However,  Lacumaces,  with  m:my  of  his  men, 

mailers  the  Carthaginians ;   and  the  moft  aftive  in  this  foiuid  means  to  efcape  to  Syphax.     The  fame  of  thi9 

rebellion,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  a  part  exploit  gained   Mafiniffa  great   credit,   infomuch  that 

of  the  Numidian  nation  ttame  1  Micatanians.     This  fo  the  Numidians  flocked   to  him    from  all  parts,  and, 

inccnfed  the  Carthaginians,  th^t  after   Hamilcar  had  amongil  the  reft,  msny  of  his  father  Gala's  veterans, 

either  killed  or  taken  prifoners  all  the  mercenaries,  he  who  prclR-d  him  to  make  a  Ipeedy  and  vigorous  pufti 

fent  a  large  detachment  to  ravage  the  country  of  thofe  for  his  hereditary  dominions.      Lacumaces  havmg  joln- 

Numidians.     The  copfimandanl  of  that  detachment  ex-  ed  Mezetulus   with  a  reinfon  ement  ol   Mallkfylians, 

ecuted  his  orders  with  the   utmoft  cruelty,  plundering  which  he  hid  prevailed  upon  Syphax  to  fend  totheaf- 

the  diftritf  in  a  terrible  manner,  and  crucifying  all  the  fillantx;  of  his  ally,  the  ulurper  advanced  at  the  head 


prifonets  without  difline'^ion   that  fell  into  his  hands. 
'J^his  liUtd  the  reft  with  fuch   indignation  and  rcfent- 
ment,  that  both  they  and  their  pofterity   ever  after- 
wards bore   an    implacable    hatred   to  the    Carthagi- 
rialis. 
1  f .  „f        In  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  Syphax  king 
h?.x  aaaof  the  Mafafyli  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the   Ko- 
'Cu.lfii.    mans,  and  gave   the  Carthaginians  a  confrlerable  de- 
feat.    This  induced   Gala,  king  of   the  Maffyli,  to 
Vol.  Xin.  Part  L 


of  a  numerous  army  to  offer  Maffniffa  battle;  wlucli 
that  prince,  though  much  inferior  in  numbers,  did  not 
decline.  Hereupon  an  engagement  enfued  ;  which, 
notwithftanding  the  inequality  of  numbevsj  en  led  in 
the  defeat  of  Lacumaces.  The  immediate  conlequence 
of  this  viftory  of  Mafiniffa  was  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
poffcfiion  of  his  kingdom;  Mt/.ctulus  and  Lacumaces, 
with  a  few  that  attended  them,  flying  into  the  territo- 
ries of  Carthage.  However,  bein^  appreheufive  that 
T  he 
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^fum!dia.   lie  ftioulJ  be  obliged  to  fuftain  a  war  againft  Syphax, 
*—~-v^—'  he  offered  to  treat  Lacumaces  with  as  many  marks  of 
diilin£tion  as  his  father  Gala  had  Defalces,  provided 
that  prince  would  put  himfelf  under  his  protection. 
He  alfo  promifed  Mezetulus  pardon,  and  a  reftitutioiv 
of  all  the  effefts  forfeited  by  his  treafonable  conduft, 
if  he  would  make  his  fubmiffion  to  him.   Both  of  them 
readily  complied  with  the  propofal,  and  immediately 
returned  home  ;  fo  that  the  tranquillity  and  repofe  of 
Numidia  would  have  been  fettled  upon  afolid  and  laft- 
ing  foundation,  had  not  this  been  prevented  by  Af- 
druVal,  who  was  then  at  Syphax's  court.     He  infi- 
nuated  to  that  prince,  who  was  difpofed  to  live  ami- 
cably   with    his  neighbours,  "  That  he  was  greatly 
miftaken,  if  he  imagined  Mafmifla  would  be  fatistied 
with  his  hereditary  dominions.     That  he  was  a  prince 
of  much  greater  capacity  and  ambition,  than  either 
his  father  Gala,  his  uncle  Defalces,  or  any  of  his  fa- 
mily.    That  he  had  difcovered  ia  Spain  marks  of  a 
moft  rare  and  uncommon   merit.     And  that,  in  fine, 
unlefs  his  rifjng  flame  was  extinguifhed  before  it  came 
to  too  great  a  head,  both  the  Maffrefylian  and  Cartha- 
ginian ftates  would  be  infallibily  confumed  by  it."    Sy- 
phax, alarmed  by  thefe  fuggeftions,   advanced  with  a 
numerous  body  of  forces  into  a  diftrift,  which   had 
long  been  in  difpute  between  him  and   Gala,  but  was 
then  in  poffeffion  of  MafiniflTa.     This   brought   on  a 
general  aftion  between  thefe  two  princes;  wherein  the 
latter  was  totally  defeated,  his  army  difperfed,  and  he 
himfelf  obliged  to  fly  to  the  top  of  mount  Balbus,  at- 
tended only  by  a  few  of  his  horfe.     Such  a  decifive 
J-attle  at  the  prefent  junfture,  before  MafmifTa   was 
fixed  in  his  throne,  could  not  but  put  Syphax   in- 
to poflcflion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  MalTyli.      Mafi- 
niffa  in  the  mean  time  made  nofturnal  incurfions  from 
h's  pod  upon  mount   Balbus,  and  plundered  all  the 
adjacent  country,  particulaily  that  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  contiguous  to  Numidia.     This  di- 
ilridrt  he  not  only  thoroughly  pillaged,  but  likewife 
laid    wade    with    fire    and  fword,  carrying  off  from 
thence  an  immenfe  booty,  which  was  brought  by  fome 
merchants,  who  had  put  into  one  of  the  Carthaginian 
ports  for  that  purpofe.     In  fine,  he  did  the  Carthagi- 
nians more    damage,    not  only  by  committing   fuch 
dreadful  devaftations,  but  by  mafTacring  and  carrying 
into  captivity  vail   numbers  of  their  fubjeifts  on  this 
occafion,  than  they  could  have  fuftained  in  a  pitched 
battle,  or  one   campaign  of  a  regular  war.     Syphax, 
at  the  preiTmg  and  reiterated  inflances  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, fent   Bocchar,   one  of  his  nrofl  aftive  com- 
manders, with  a  detachment  of  4000  foot,  and  2000 
horfe,  to  reduce  this  peftilent  gang  of  robbers,  pro- 
mifing  him  a  great  reward  if  he  could  bring  Mafinilla 
either  alive  or  dead.     Bocchar,  watching  an   oppor- 
tunity, furprifed  the  Maffylians,  as  they  were  ftrag- 
gling  about  the  country  without  any  order  or  difci- 
pline  ;  fo  that  he  took  many  prifoners,  difperfed  the 
reft,  and  purfued  MafinifTa  himfelf,  with  a  few  of  his 
men,  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  where  he  had  before 
taken  pott.     Confidering  the  expedition  as  ended,  he 
not  only  fent  many  head  of  cattle,  and  the  other  booty 
that  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  to    Syphax,  but  like- 
wife  all    the  force,  except  500  foot  snd  200  horfe. 
With  this  detachment  he  drove  MafinifTa  from    the 
fummit  of  the  hill,  and  purfued  him  through  feveral 
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narrow  pafTes  and  defiles,   as  far  as  the  plains  of  CIu.  Mumldi 
pea.      Here  he  fo  furrounded   him,  that  all  the  Maf-  "~~v~" 
fylians,  except  four,  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  Ma- 
finiffa    himfelf,    after    having   received   a    dangerous 
wound,  efcaped  with  the  utmoft  difSculty.     As  this 
was  effefted  by  orofling  a  rapid  river,  in  which  attempt 
two  of  his  four  attendants  perillied  in  the  fight  of  the 
detachment    that   purfued  him,  it  was  rumoured  all 
over  AfricJ,  that   Mafiniifa  alfo  was  drowned  ;  which 
gave  inexpreflible  pleafure  to  Syphax  and  the  Cartha. 
ginians.     For  fome  time  he  lived   undifcovered  in  a 
cave,  where  he  was  fupported  by  the  robberies  of  the 
two  horfemen  that  had  made  their  efcape  with  him. 
But  having  cured  his  wound  by  the  application  of 
fome  medicinal  herbs,  he  boldly  began  to  advance  to- 
wards his  own  frontiers,  giving  out  publicly  that  he 
intended  once  more  to  take  pofTeflion  of  his  kingdom. 
In  his  march  he  was  joined  by  about   40  horfe,  and, 
foon  after  his  arrival  amongll  the   Maffyli,  fo  many 
people  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts,  that  out  of  them 
he  formed  an  army  of  6000  foot  and  400ohorfe.    With 
thefe  forces,  he  not  only  reinftated  himfelf  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  his  dominions,  but  likewife  laid  walle  the 
borders  of  the  MafTxfyli.     This  fo  irritated  Syphax, 
that  he   immediately  affembled  a  body  of  troops,  and 
encamped   very  commodioufly  upon  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains lietween  Cirta  and  Hippo,     His  army  he  com- 
manded  in  perfon  ;  and  detached  his  fon  Vermina,  with 
a  confiderable  force,  to  take  a  compafs,  and  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  rear.     In  purfuance  of  his  orders,  Ver- 
mina fet  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and  took 
poft  in  the  place  appointed  him,  without  being  difco- 
vered by  the   enemy.     In  the  mean  time  Syphax  de- 
camped, and  advanced  towards  the  Maffyli,  in  order 
to  give  them  battle.     When  he  had  poffeffed  himfelf 
of  a  rifing  ground  that  led  to  their  camp,   and  con- 
cluded that  his  fon  Vermina  mull  have  formed  the  am- 
bufcade  behind  them,  he  began  the  fight.     MafinifTa 
being  advantageoufly  pofled,  and  his  foldiers  diftin- 
guifhing  themfelves  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the 
difpute  was  long  and  bloody.     But  Vermina  unex- 
peftedly  falling  upon  their  rear,  and  by  this  means 
obliging  them  to   divide   their   forces,    which    were 
fcarce  able  before  to  oppofe  the  main  body  under  Sy- 
phax, they  were  foon  thrown  into  confufion,  and  for,, 
ced  to  betake  themfelves  to  a  precipitate  flight.     All 
the  avenues  being  blocked  up,  partly  by  Syphax  and 
partly  by  his  fon,  fuch  a  dieadful  flaughter  was  made 
of  the  unhappy  Maffyli,  that  only  MafinifTa  himfelf* 
with  60  horfe,  efcaped  to  the  Leffcr  Syrtis.     Here  he 
remained,  betwixt  the  confines  of  the  Carthaginian* 
and  Garamantes,  till  the  arrival  of  Laelius  and  the  Ro- 
man fleet  on  the  coall  of  Africa.     What  happened 
immediately  after  this  junftion  with,  the  Romans,  be- 
longs to  the  article  Rome. 

It  will  be  fufficient  therefore  in  this  place  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  by  the  afliflance  of  Lselius,  MafinifTa  at  laft 
reduced  Syphax's  kingdom.  According  to  Zonaras, 
MafinifTa  and  Scipio,  f)efore  the  memorable  battle  of 
Zama,  by  a  flratagem  deprived  Hannibal  of  fome  ad- 
vantageous polls  ;  which,  with  a  folar  eclipfe  happening 
during  the  heat  of  the  aftion,  and  not  a  little  intimida- 
ting the  Carthaginian  troops,  greatly  contributed  to  . 
the  vidlory  the  Romans  obtained.  At  the  conclufion 
therefore  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  he  was  amply  re- 
warded 
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warded  by  the  Romans  for  the  important  fervices  he 
had  done  them.  As  for  Syphax,  after  tlie  lofs  of  hU 
dominions,  he  was  kept  in  confinement  for  fome  time 
at  Alba  ;  from  whence  being  removed  in  order  to 
gi-ace  Scipio's  triumph,  he  died  at  Tibur  in  his  way 
to  Rome.  Zonaras  adds,  that  his  corpfe  was  decent- 
ly interred  ;  that  all  the  Numidian  prifoners  were  re- 
leafed  ;  and  that  Vermina,  by  the  afliilance  of  the  Ro- 
mans, took  peaceable  polTeflion  of  his  father's  throne. 
However,  part  of  the  Maffaefylian  kingdom  had  been 
before  annexed  to  Maiinifla's  dominions,  in  order  to 
reward  that  prince  for  his  Angular  fidehty  and  clofe 
attachment  to  the  Romans. 

This  feems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  epitomizer  of 
Livy,  who  gives  us  fufficiently  to  underftand,  that  Sy- 
phax's  family,  for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  reigned  in  one  part 
of  Numidia.  For  he  intimates,  that  Archobarzanes, 
Syphax's  grandfon,  and  probably  Vermina's  fon,  ho- 
vered with  a  powerful  army  of  Numidians  upon  the 
Carthaginian  frontiers  a  few  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  Punic  war.  This  he  feems  to  have 
done,  either  in  order  to  cover  them,  or  to  enable  the 
Carthaginians  to  make  an  irruption  into  Mafmifla's 
territories.  Cato,  however,  pretended  that  thefe  for- 
ces, in  conjunftion  with  thofe  of  Carthage,  had  a  de- 
fign  to  invade  the  Roman  dominions,  which  he  urged 
as  a  reafon  to  induce  the  confcript  fathers  to  deftroy 
the  African  republic. 

Nothing  is  further  requifite,  in  order  to  complete 
the  hiftory  of  this  famous  prince,  than  to  exhibit  to 
our  readers  view  fome  points  of  his  conduft  towards 
the  decline,  and  at  the  clofe,  of  life  ;  the  wife  difpo- 
fitions  made  after  his  death  by  ./Emelianus,  in  order 
to  the  regulation  of  his  demeftic  affairs  ;  and  fome 
particulars  relating  to  his  charafter,  genius,  and  habit 
of  body,  drawn  from  the  moll  celebrated  Greek  and 
Roman  authors. 

By  drawing  a  line  of  circumyallation  around  the  Car- 
thaginian army  under  Afdrubal.  polled  upon  an  emi- 
nence, Mafinifia  cut  off  all  manner  of  fupplies  from 
them  ;  which  introduced  both  the  plague  and  famine 
into  their  camp.  As  the  body  of  Numidian  troops 
employed  in  this  blockade  was  not  near  fo  numerous  as 
the  CaYthaginian  forces,  it  is  evident,  that  the  line 
here  mentiened  mufi  have  been  extremely  flrong,  and 
confequently  the  effeft  of  great  labour  and  art.  The 
Carthaginians,  finding  themfelves  reduced  to  the  lall 
extremity,  concluded  a  piece  upon  the  following 
terms,  which  MafinifTa  diftated  to  them  :  i.  That 
they  fhould  deliver  up  all  deferters.  2.  That  they 
fhould  recal  their  exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
dominions.  3.  That  they  fhould  pay  him  50^0  talents 
of  filver  within  the  fpace  of  50  years.  4.  That  their 
foldiers  fhould  paf3  under  the  jugum,  each  of  them 
tarrying  off  only  a  fingle  garment.  As  MafinifTa  him- 
ielf,  tliough  between  80  and  90  years  of  age,  con- 
dufted  the  whole  enterpiife,  he  mull  have  been  ex- 
tiemely  well  verfed  in  fortification,  and  other  branches 
of  the  military  art.  His  underltanding  likewife  he 
inufl  have  retained  to  the  lafl.  This  happened  a  fhort 
time  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war.  See 
Carthage. 

Soon  after,  the  conftils  landed  an  army  in  Africa,  in 
order  to  lay  fiege  to  Carthage,  without  imparting  to 


MafinifTa  their  defign.  This  not  a  little  chagrined  him,     Numidi*. 
as  it  was  contrary  to  the  former  pradlice  of  the  Ro-  ^~"v-~^ 
mans;  who  in  the  preceding  war  had  communicated j^i^jj^juj-j 
their  intentions  to  him,  and  confulted  him  on  all  oc- d  fpleafci 
cafions.  When,  therefore,  the  confuls  applied  to  him  for  with  the 
a  body  of  his  troops  to  aft  in  concert  with  their  forces, '^"""'"" 
he  made  anfwer,  "  That  they  fhould  have  a  reinforce- 
ment from  him  when  they  flood  in  need  of  it."     It 
could  not  but  be  provoking  to  him  to  confider,  that 
after  he  had  extremely  weakened  the  Carthaginians, 
and  even  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  his  pre- 
tended imperious  friends  fhould  come  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  vidory,  without  giving  him  the  leafl  intelligence 
of  it. 

However,  his  mind  foon  returned  to  its  natural  bias, 
which  was  in  favour  of  the  Romans.     Finding  his  end 
approaching,  he  fent  to  .^milianus,  then  a  tribune  la 
the  Roman  army,  to  defire  a  vilit  from  him.  What  he 
propofed  by   this  vifit,  was  to  invett  him  with  full 
powers  to  difpofe  of  his  kingdom  and  ellate  as  he  fhould 
think  proper,  for  the   benefit  of  his  children.     The 
high  idea  he  had  entertained  of  that  young  hero's  abi- 
hties  and  integrity,  together  with  his  gratitude  and  af- 
feftion  for  the  family  into  which  he  was  adopted,  in- 
duced him  to  take  this  ftep.    But,  beheving  that  death       ^ 
would  not  permit  him  to  have  a  perlonal  co"'^f'^''ce^^j     j^^^ 
with  jEmilianus  upon  this  fubjeCt,  he  informed  his  wife  to  the  dif- 
and  children  in  his  lall  moments,  that  he  had  irapower-  pofil  uf  -*•' 
ed  him  to  difpofe  in  an  abfolute  manner  of  all  his  pof-^-'i'^"'''- 
feflions,  and  to  divide  his  kingdom  amongft  his  fons. 
To  which   he   fubjoiiied,  "   1  require,  that  whatever 
.^milianus  may  decree,  fhall  be  executed  as  pundual- 
ly  as  if  I  myfclf  had  appointed  it  by  my  will."     Ha- 
ving uttered  thefe  words,  he  expired,  at  about  90  years 
of  age. 

This  prince,  during  his  youth,  had  met  with  flrange 
reverfes  of  fortune.  However,  fays  Appian,  being 
fupported  by  the  Divine  proteclion,  he  enjoyed  an  un- 
interrupted courfe  of  profperity  for  a  long  feries  of 
years.  His  kingdom  cxteidd  from  Mauritania  to 
I'iC  weilern  c  nfines  of  Cyr  naica  ;  from  whence  ;t  ap- 
pears, that  he  was  one  of  the  moll  powerful  princes  of 
Africa.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  vafl  tracl  he 
civilized  in  a  wonderful  manner,  teaching  them  to  cul- 
tivate their  foil,  and  to  reap  thofe  natural  advantages 
which  the  fertility  of  fume  parts  of  their  country  of- 
fered them.  He  was  of  a  more  robuft  habit  of  body 
than  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  being  blefTed  with  the 
greatefl  health  and  vigour  ;  which  was  doubtlefs  owing 
to  his  extreme  temperance,  and  tiie  toils  he  incef- 
fantly  fullained.  We  are  informed  by  Polybius,  that 
fometimcs  he  itood  upon  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  from 
morning  till  evening,  without  the  leafl  motion,  and  at 
others  continued  as  long  in  a  fitting  poffure.  He 
would  remain  on  horfeback  for  fevcral  days  and  nights 
together,  without  being  feiifible  of  the  leafl  fatigue. 
Nothing  can  better  evince  the  ilrength  of  his  conflitu- 
tion,  than  his  youngetl  fon,  named  Stcmbal,  Sthemba, 
or  Slembanus,  who  was  but  four  years  old  at  his  dc- 
ceafe.  T.hough  93  years  of  age,  he  performed  all  the 
exerclfes  ufcd  by  young  men,  and  always  rode  without 
a  faddle.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  he  reigned  above  60 
years.  He  was  an  able  commander,  and  mUL-h  facili- 
tated the  reduftion  of  Carthage.  Plutarch  from  Po- 
lybius obferves,  that  the  day  after  a  great  viftory  won 
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over  the  Carthaginians,  MafinifTa  was  fecn  fitting  at 
the  door  of  his  tent,  eating  a  piece  of  brown  bread. 
Suidas  relates,  tliat  to  the  laft  he  could  mount  his 
horfe  without  any  affiftan;  e.  According  to  Appian, 
he  left  a  numerous  wtll-difciplined  arn^y,  and  an  im 
menfe  quantity  of  wealth,  behind  him. 

MafinifTa,  before  his  death,  gave  his  rinp  to  his  el- 
deft  fon  Micipfa  i  but  left  the  diftribution  of  all  his 
other  effefts  and  poffeffions  air.ongft  his  children  en- 
tirely to  JEmilianus.  Of  54  fons  that  furvived  him, 
only  three  were  lejjitlrr.afe,  to  wit,  Micipfa,  GulufTa, 
and  Maftanabal.  ^nnilianus,  arriving  ac  Clrta  after 
he  had  expired,  divided  his  kingdom,  or  rather  the 
government  of  it,  rmongfl  thefe  three,  though  to  the 
others  he  gave  confiderable  pofiefiions.  To  Micipfa, 
who  na<  a  prince  of  a  pacific  difpofitlon,  and  the  eidell 
fon,  he  alTigned  Cirta,  the  metropolis,  for  the  place 
of  his  refidence,  in  exclufion  of  the  others.  Gulufla, 
die  next  to  him,  being  a  prince  of ,  a  military  genius, 
had  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  tranfaftlug  of 
all  affairs  relating  to  peace  or  war  committed  to  his 
care.  And  Manailabal,  the  youngelf,  had  the  admi- 
nirtration  of  jiiilice,  an  employment  fuitable  to  his 
educ:ition,  allotted  him.  They  enjoyed  in  common  the 
immenfe  treafurcs  MafinifTa  had  amalTed,  and  were  all 
of  them  dignified  by  ./Emtlianus  with  the  royal  title. 
After  he  had  made  thefe  wife  difpolltions,  that  young 
nobleman  departed  from  Cirta,  taking  with  him  a 
body  of  Numidian  troops,  imder  the  condiicl  of  Gu- 
lufTa, to  reinforce  the  Roman  army  that  was  then  ac- 
ting againff  the  Carthaginians. 

Maifahabal  and  GulufTa  died  foon  after  their  father, 
as  appears  from  the  exprefs  tellimony  of  Sallull.  We 
find  nothing  more  remarkable  of  thefe  princes,  befides 
what  has  been  already  related,  than  that  the  latter  con- 
tinued to  afTill  the  Romans  in  the  thiid  Punic  war,  and 
that  the  former  was  pretty  well  verfed  in  the  Greek 
language.  Micipfa  therefore  became  fole  polTelTor  of  the 
king-Jem  of  Numidia.  In  his  reign,  and  under  the  con- 
fulatc  of  M.  Plaulius  Hypfxus  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
accordiniT  to  Orofius,  a  great  part  of  Africa  was  co- 
vered with  locuits,  which  deftroyed  all  the  produce  of 
the  earth,  and  even  devoured  dry  wood.  But  at  hilt 
they  were  all  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  African  fea, 
out  of  which  being  thrown  in  vail  heaps  upon  the 
fhore,  a  plague  enfued,  which  fwept  awny  an  infinite 
number  of  animals  of  all  kinds.  In  Numidia  only 
800, GOO  men  perilhed,  and  in  Africa  Propria  200,000; 
amongll  the  reit,  30,000  Roman  foldiers  quartered  in 
and  about  Utica  for  the  defence  of  the  lalt  province. 
At  Utica,  in  particular,  the  mortality  raged  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  1500  drad  bodies  were  carried  out  of 
one  gate  in  a  day.  Micipfa  had  two  fons,  Adherbal 
and  Hiempfal,  whom  he  educated  in  his  palace,  to- 
gether with  his  nephew  Jugurtha.  That  young  prince 
was  the  fon  of  Maffanabal  ;  but  his  mother  having 
been  only  a  concubine,  MafinifTa  had  taken  no  great 
notice  of  him.  However,  Micipfa  confidering  him  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  took  as  much  cave  of  him  as  he 
did  of  his  own  children. 

Jugurtha  pofTefTed  fcveral  eminent  qualities,  which 
gained  him  univerfal  efleem.  He  was  very  handfome, 
endued  with  great  ftreugth  of  body,  and  adorned  with 
the  fineft  intclleftual  endowments.  He  did  not  devote 
kimfelf>  as  young  men  commonly  do,  to  a  life  of  lux- 


ury and  pleafure.     He  ufed  to  exercife  himfelf,  with  Mum'di: 

perfons  of  his  age,  in  running,  riding,  hurling  the  '"V" 
javelin,  and  other  manly  exercifes,  fuitcd  to  the  mar- 
tial genius  of  the  Numidians  ;  and  though  he  furpafled 
all  his  fellow  fportfmen,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
but  loved  him.  The  chace  was  his  only  delight  ;  but 
it  wa'!  that  of  lions  and  other  favage  bea'ts.  Sallult, 
to  fiuiih  his  chara<3er,  tells  us,  that  he  excelled  io  all 
things,  and  fpoke  very  little  of  himfelf. 

So  confplcuous  an  alfemblage  of  line  talents  and  per- 
feftions,  at  firll  charmed  Micipfa,  who  thouglit  them 
an  ornament  to  his  kingdom.  However,  he  foon  be- 
gan to  reflcft,  that  he  was  conCdcrably  advanced  in 
years,  and  his  children  in  their  infancy  ;  that  mankind 
naturally  thirHed  after  power,  and  that  nothing  was 
capable  of  making  men  run  greater  lengths  than  a  vi- 
cious and  unlimited  ambition.  Thefe  reflettions  foon 
exciiud  his  jealoufy,  nnd  determined  him  to  expofc  Ju- 
gurtha to  a  variety  of  dangers,  fome  of  which,  he  en- 
tertained hopes,  might  prove  fatal  to  him.  In  order  to 
this,  he  gave  him  the  command  of  a  body  of  forcei 
which  he  fent  to  affifl  the  Romans,  who  were  at  that 
time  beficging  Numantia  in  Spain.  But  Jugurtha,  by 
his  admirable  condudl,  not  only  efcaped  all  thofe  dan- 
gers, but  likcwife  won  the  efleem  of  the  whole  army, 
and  the  friendfhip  of  Scipio,  who  fent  a  high  charac- 
ter of  him  to  his  uncle  Micipfa.  However,  that  ge- 
neral gave  him  fome  prudent  advice  in  relation  to  his 
future  conduft  ;  obferving,  no  doubt,  in  him  certain 
fparks  of  ambition,  which,  if  lighted  into  a  flame,  he 
apprehended  might  one  day  be  produdlive  of  the  molt 
fatal  confcquences. 

Before  this  lall  expedition,  Micipfa  had  endeavour- (,  ^reaife 
ed  to  find  out  fome  method  of  taking  him  off  private-  Vy  hinu 
ly  ;  but  his  popularity  amongft  the  Numidians  obliged  MaUmffa 
that   prince  to  lay  afidc  all  thoughts   of  this   nature. 
After  his  return  from  Spain  the  whole  nation  almoll 
adored  him.     The  heroic  bravery  he  had  ihown  there, 
his  undaunted  courage,  joined  to  the  utmolt  calmnefs 
of  mind,  which  enabled  him  to  prcfcrve  a  juft  medium 
between  a  timorous  forefight   and  an  impetuous  ralh- 
nefs,  a  circumllance  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  perfona 
of  his  age,  and   above  all  the  advantageous  teftimo- 
nials  of  his  conduit  given  by  Scipio,  attracted  an  uni^- 
verfal  elleem.      Nay,   Micipfa  himfelf,  charmed  with 
the  high  idea  the   Roman  general  had   entertained  of 
his  merit,  changed  his  behavioui  towards  him  ;  refol- 
ving,  if  poflibie,  to  win  his  affection  by  kindnefs.     He 
therefore   adopted   him,  and  declared  him  joint  heir, 
with  his  two  fons  to  the  crown.     Finding,   fome  few 
years  afterwards,  that  his  end  approached,  he  fent  for 
all  three  to  his  bed-fide  ;  where,  in  tlie  prefence  of  the 
whole  court,  he  defired  Jugurtha  to  recolleA  with  what 
extreme  tendcrnefs  he  had  treated  him,  and  confequent- 
ly  to  confider  how  well  he  had  defervtd  at  his  hands. 
He  then  intreated  him  to  protetl  his  children    on  all         9 
occafions  ;   who,  being  before  related  to  feirn  by  the        ^^ "'' 
ties  of  blood,   were  now  by  their  father's  bounty  be-^„j,j,jj,j^ 
come  his  brethren.    In  order  to  fix  him  the  more  firmly  ivi-h  the 
in   their  iutereit,  he  likewife  complimenced  him  upon  <:  ire  nf  hi 
his  bravery,  addrefs,  and  confuramate  prudence,     pjg <:-i'lareu. 
further  inlinuated,  that  neither  arms  nor  treafures  con- 
flitute  the  flrtngth  of  a  kingdom  ;  but   friends,  who 
are  neither  won  by  arms  nor  gold,  but  by  real  fervices, 
and  an  invioLibk  fidelity,     *'  Now   where  (continued 
S  hej 
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Jumidls  lie)  can  we  find  better  friends  than  in  brothers-?  And 
""v^""  how  can  that  man  who  becomes  an  enerijy  to  his  rtla- 
tion=,  re|"ofe  ^ny  confidence  in,  or  depend  upon  ftran- 
geri>  :"  Then  addrtflins^  himfelf  to  Adherbal  and  Hi- 
empfol,  "  And  you  (laid  he)  1  enjoin  always  to  pay 
the  hii^dicft  reverence  to  Jngvirtha.  Endeavour  to  imi- 
tate, and  if  polTible  fiirpafs,  his  ex^hed  ineilt,  that  the 
world  may  not  hereafter  obfetve  Micipfa's  adopted  fon 
to  h:ive  rtfleiSed  greater  glory  upon  his  memory  than 
his  own  children."  Soon  after,  Micipfa,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  was  a  prince  of  an  amiable  charatler, 
expired.  Though  Jiigurtha  did  not  believe  the  king 
to  fpeak  his  real  fentiments  with  regatd  to  him,  yet 
he  fccnied  extremely  pkafed  with  fo  gracious  a  fpeech, 
and  made  him  an  anfwer  fuitable  to  the  occafion. 
However,  that  prince  at  the  fame  time  was  determined 
within  himfelt  to  put  in  execution  the  fcheme  he  had 
formed  at  the  fiege  of  Numantia,  which  was  fiiggefted 
to  him  ly  fome  fadious  and  abandoned  Roman  offi- 
cers, with  whom  he  there  contrafted  an  acquaintance. 
The  purport  of  this  fcheme  was,  that  he  iliould  extort 
the  crown  by  force  Irom  his  two  coufir.?,  as  foon  as 
their  father's  eyes  were  clofcd  ;  which  they  infinuated 
might  eafily  be  etfet^ed  by  his  own  valour,  and  the 
venality  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  a  fiiort  time 
after  the  old  king's  death,  he  found  menus  to  aflafli- 
nate  Hicmpfal  in  the  city  of  Thirmida  where  his  trca- 
d  lirives  fures  were  ricpofited,  and  drive  Adherbal  out  of  his 
I  *  dominions.  That  unhappy  prince  found  himfelf  ofili- 
ged  to  fly  to  Rcime,  where  he  endeavoured  to  engage 
the  confcript  fathers  to  efpoufe  his  quarrel;  but,  not- 
withllanding  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  thty  had  not  vir- 
tue enough  effectually  to  fupport  him.  Jugurtha'sam- 
baifadors,  by  dillributing  vaft  fums  of  money  amongil 
the  fenators,  brought  them  fo  far  over,  th?.t  a  majority 
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Romans,  which  his  father  in  his  lail  momentu  afTurcd  Numidia. 
him  would  be  a  llrongcr  fupport  to  him  than  all  thi  — — v— ^ 
troops  and  treafures  in  the  univerfe,  difpatched  depu- 
ties to  Rome  to  complain  of  tl'.efe  hollilitles.  But 
whilll  he  loil  his  time  in  f^ndng  thither  fruitltfa  depu- 
tations, Jugurtha  overthtew  him  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  loon  after  fhut  him  up  in  Cirta.  During  the  fiege 
of  this  city,  a  Roman  commUnon  arrived  there,  in  or- 
der to  perfuade  both  parties  to  an  accommodation  ; 
but  finding  Jugurtha  untraceable,  the  commilfioners 
returned  home  without  fo  much  as  conferring  with  Ad- 
herbal. A  fecond  deputation,  compofed  cf  fenators 
of  the  highefl  dillinclion,  with  ^Enillius  Sciurus,  pre- 
fident  of  th>;  fcnatc,  at  their  head,  landed  fome  time 
after  at  Utica,  and  fiimmoned  Jugurtha  to  appear  be- 
fore them.  That  prince  at  firll  feemed  to  l-c  under 
dreadful  apprehenlions,  cfpecially  ab  Scaurus  reproach- 
ed him  with  his  enormous  crimes,  and  threatened  him 
with  the  refentment  of  the  Romans  if  he  did  not  im- 
mediately raife  the  fiege  of  Cirta.  However,  the  Nu- 
midlan,  by  his  addrefs,  and  the  irrefiltible  power  cf 
gold,  as  was  afterwards  fufnefted  at  Rome,  fo  molli- 
fied Scauriis,  that  he  left  Adiierbal  at  his  mercy.  In 
fine,  Jugurtha  had  at  hil  Cirta  furrendcred  to  him, 
upon  condition  only  that  he  flioyld  fpare  the  life  of 
Adherbal.  But  the  mercilefs  tyrant,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  humanity  as  well  as  the  capi- 
tulation, when  he  had  got  pofftffion  of  the  cown,  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  a  molt  cruel  death.  The  mer- 
chants likewife,  and  all  the  Numidljus  in  the  place 
capa!;le  of  bearing  arms,  he  caufed  without  diilinctioa 
to  be  put  to  the  fAord. 

Every  pcrfon  at  Rome  infpired  with  any  fentiments 
of  humanity,  was  llruck  with  horror  at  the  r«ws  of 
tills   tragical   event.      However,  all  the  venal  fenators 


palliated  his  inhuman  proceedings.     This   encouraged     ft'ii  concurred  with   Jugurtha's  minlllers  in  palliating 


thofe  mlnilfcrs  to  declare,  that  Hiempfal  had  been 
killed  by  the  Numidians  on  account  of  his  txceflive 
cruelty  ;  that  Adherbal  was  the  aggrelfor  in  the  late 
troubles  ;  and  that  he  was  only  chagrined  becaufe  he 
could  not  make  thtt  havoc  among  his  countrymen  he 
would  willingly  have  done.  They  therefore  intreated 
the  fenate  to  form  a  judgment  of  Jugurtha's  behaviour 
in  Africa  from  his  conduft  st  Nuraantia,  rather  thin 
from  the  iuggtilions  of  his  enemies.  Upon  which,  by 
far  the  grcatell  part  of  the  fenatc  difcovered  thcmfelves 
prejudiced  in  his  favour.  A  few,  however,  that  were 
not  loft  to  honour,  nor  abandoned  to  corruption,  in- 
filled upon  hrin[;ing  him  to  condign  punilhrnent.  But 
as  they  couli  not  prevail,  he  had  the  beft  part  of  Nu- 
niidia  allotted  him,  and  Adherbal  was  forced  to  reft 
fjtiffied  with  the  other. 

jugurtha  finding  now  by  experience  that  every  thing 
niitycl  j^.^j.  venal  at  Rome,  as  his  friends  at  Nomantia  had 
»i)f.  before   informed  him,  thought  he  might  purfue   his 

towerisg  projecls  without  any  obftnnftion  from  that 
quarter.  He  therefore,  immediately  after  the  lall  di- 
vifion  of  Micipfa's  dominions,  threw  off  the  made,  and 
attEckcd  his  coufin  by  open  force..  As  Adherbal  was 
a  prince  of  a  pacific  difpofition,  and  almoft  in  all  re- 
fpeAs  tliC  levcrfc  of  Jugurtha,  he  was  by  no  means  a 
irratch  for  him.  The  latter  tlrerefore  pillaged  the  for- 
mer's territories,  flormed  feveral  of  his  fortiefies,  and 
ovcr-ran  a  j^jt  i  part  of  his  kingdom  without  oppofi- 
tioa,    Adherbal,  depending  on  the  friendiliip  ui'  the 
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his    enormous  crimes.     Notwithllanding   which,  the 
people,   excited  thereto  by  Caius  Memmius  their  tri- 
bune, who  bitterly  inveighed   againil  the  venality  of 
the  fenate,  refolved  not  to  let  fo  flagrant  an  inllance  of 
villainy  go  unpunifhed.      This  difpofition  in  them  in- 
duced the  conicript   fathers  likewife  to  declare  their 
intention  to  chaftife  Jugurtha.      In  order  to  this,  an 
army  was  levied  to  invade  Numidia,  and  the  eonimnnd  - 
of  It  given  to  the  conful  Calpurnius  BelUa,  a  perfon  of  • 
good  abilities,  but  rendered  unfit  for  th.£  expedition  he 
was  to  go  upon  by  his   infatlable   avarice.     Ju  Jurth.i 
being  informed  of  the  great   preparations   making   ar  , 
Rome  to  attack  his  dominionb,  fenc  his   fon  thither  to 
avert  the  impending  ilorni.      I'he   young  prince  wis 
plentifully  fupplled  with  money,  wiilch  he  had  orders 
to  dillribute  liberally  amongit  the  leadiuc  men.     But 
Beftia,  prupofing  to  himfelf  gieat  advantages  from  an 
inviifion   ol   Numidia,  defeattd  all  his  intrigue,.,   and  ' 
got  a  decree  padid,  ordering  him  and   his   attcudantf. 
to  depart  Italy  in  ten  days,   unkfs  they  were  come  U> 
deliver  up  the  king  himiclf,  and  all  his  territories,  to 
the  republic  by  way  of  dedition.    Which  decree  being 
notified  to  them,  they   returned  without  fo  mucli  a3   ■ 
havmg  eirtered   the   gate*  of   Rome  j    and   tlie  conful   ■ 
foon  after  landed  with  a  powerful  army  in  Africa.   I'oi- 
lome  time   he  carried  on  the   war  there   very    brilkly,   • 
reduced   feveral   fti-ongholds,  and   took  many  Numi- 
dians  pnfoners.      But  upon  the  arrival   of  Scaurus,   .1 
peiee  wus  gianted  Ju^uitha  upon  adv.mtageous  tcnn*^  . 
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I'Jiimidia.   That  prince  coming  from  Vacca,  tlie  place  of  his  refi- 
'"     «  dcnce,  to  the  Roman  camp,  in  order  to  confer  with 

Bcftia  and  Scaurus,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the  trea- 
ty being  immediately  after  fettled  between  them  in 
priv;:te  conferences,  every  body  at  Rome  was  convin- 
ced that  the  prince  of  the  fenate  and  the  conful  had 
fo  their  avaiice  facrificed  the  republic  The  indigna- 
tion therefore  of  the  people  in  general  difplayed  itfclf 
in  the  ftrongeft  manner.  Menmlus  alfo  fired  them 
r.ith  his  fpceches.  It  was  therefore  refolved  to  difpatch 
the  prxtor  Caffius,  a  perfon  they  could  confide  in,  to 
Nnmldia,  to  prevail  upon  Juguvtha  to  come  to  Rome, 
that  they  mis/ht  learn  from  the  king  himfelf  which  of 
their  generals  and  fcnators  had  been  feduced  by  the 
peftllent  influence  of  corruption.  Upon  his  arrival 
there,  he  found  means  to  bribe  one  Baeblua  Salca,  a 
man  of  great  authority  amongft  the  plebeians,  but  of 
infntiable  avarice,  by  whofe  afTillance  he  efcaped  with 
impunity.  Nay,  by  the  efficacy  of  gold,  he  not  only 
eluded  all  the  endeavours  of  the  people  of  Rome  to 
biing  him  to  juftice,  but  likewife  enabled  Bomilcar, 
r)ne  of  his  attendants,  to  get  MalTiva,  an  illegitimate 
fon  of  Micipfa,  alfaflinated  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome. 
That  young  prince  was  advifed  by  many  Romans  of 
probity,  wcll-wifliers  to  the  family  of  MafmUfa,  to  ap- 
ply for  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  ;  which  coming  to 
Jugurtha's  ears,  he  prevented  the  application  by  this 
extcrable  ftep.  Hov/ever,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
"Italy  Im.mediately. 

Jugurtha  had  fcarce  fet  foot  !n  Africa,  when  he  re- 
ceived advice  that  the  fenate  had  annulled  the  fliame- 
ful  peace  concluded  with  him  by  Beftia  and  Scaurus. 
Soon  after,  the  conful  Alblnus  tranfported  a  Roman 
army  into  Numidia,  flattering  himfelf  with  the  hopes 
(if  reducing  Jugurtha  to  reafon  before  the  expiration  of 
Ills  confulate.  In  this,  however,  he  found  himfelf  de- 
ceived ;  for  that  crafty  prince,  by  various  artilces  fo 
amufed  and  impofed  upon  Albinu6,  that  nothing  of 
moment  happened  that  campaign.  This  rendered  him 
Itrongly  fufpefted  of  having  betrayed  his  country,  af- 
ter the  example  of  his  prcdecefTors.  His  brother  Aulus, 
^vho  fucceeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  army,  was 
ilill  more  unfuccefsful  ;  for  after  rifing  from  before  Su- 
thul,  where  the  king's  treafures  were  depofited,  he 
marched  his  forces  into  a  defile  out  of  which  he  found 
it  impcffible  to  extricate  himfelf.  He  therefore  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  ignominious  ceremony  of  paf- 
fmg  under  the  jugtim,  with  all  his  men,  and  to  quit 
Numidia  entirely  in  ten  days  time,  in  order  to  deliver 
]iis  troops  from  immediate  deftrudlion.  The  avaricious 
difpofition  of  the  Roman  commanderhad  prompted  him 
to  beliej''e  Suthul,  the  poficflion  of  which  place  he  ima- 
gined would  make  him  mafter  of  all  the  wealth  of  Ju- 
jrurtha,  and  conftquently  paved  the  way  to  fuch  a 
fcandalous  treaty.  However,  this  was  declared  void 
as  foon  as  known  at  Rome,  as  being  concluded  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  people.  The  Roman  troops 
retired  into  Africa  Propria,  which  they  had  now  redu- 
ced into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  and  there  took 
"lip  their  winter  quarters. 

In  the  mean  time  Caius  Mamllius  Limetanus,  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  excited  the  plebeians  to  inquire 
into  the  conduA  of  thofe  perfons  by  whofe  afiiftance 
Jugurtha  had  found  means  to  elude  all  the  decrees  of 
the  fenate.     This  put  ths  body  of  the  people  into  a 
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great  ferment  j  which  occafioned  a  profecutioti  of  tlie  Nuraid;*-, 
guilty  feuators,  that  was  carried  on,  for   fome  time,  — v— » 
with  the  utmoft  heat  and   violence.      Lucius  Metellus  j^jtjj]„, 
the  conful,  during    thefe  tranfaftiona,  had   Numidlafent  againft 
affigned  him  for   his  province,  and   confequently  wasjugir'ha, 
appointed  general  of  the  army  deftined  to  atl  ngainlt 
Jugurtha.    Asheperfeftly  difregarded  wealth,  the  Nu- 
midian  found  him    fuperior    to  all    his  temptations; 
which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him.     To  this  he 
joined  all  the  other  virtues  which  conftitute  the  great 
captain  ;  fo  that  Jugurtha  found  him  in  all  refpetlsin- 
acceffible.     That  prince  therefore  was  now  forced  to 
regulate  his  condudl  according  to  the  motions  of  Me- 
tellus,  with  the  greatelt  caution ;  and  to  exert  his  utmoft 
bravery,  in  order  to  compenfate  for  that  hitherto  fo 
favourable   expedient  which   now  began  to  fail  him. 
Marlus,  Metellus's  lieutenant,  being  likewife  a  perfon 
of  uncommon  merit,  the   Romans  reduced  Vacca,  a 
large  opulent  city,  and   the  mott  celebrated  mart  in 
Numidia.     They  alfo   defeated  Jugurtha  in  a  pitched 
battle;  overthrew  Bomilcar,  one  of  his  generals,  up- 
on the  banks  of  the  MuthuUus  ;  and,  in  fine,  forced 
the  Numldian  monarch  to  take  (helter  in  a  place  ren- 
dered almoft  Inacceffible  by  the  rocks  and  woods  with 
which  it  was  covered.     However,  Jugurtha  fignallfed 
himfelf  in  a  furprifing  manner,  exhibiting  jU  that  could 
be  expeftcd  from  the  courage,  abilities,  and  attention 
of  a  confummate  general,  to  whom  defpair  adminifters 
frefh  ftrength,  and  fuggefts  new  lights.   But  his  troops 
could  not  make  head  againft  the  Romans  ;  they  were 
again  worfted  by  Marlus,  though  they  obliged  Metel- 
lus  to  ralfe  the  fiege  of  Zama.      Jugurtha  therefore, 
finding  his  country  every  where  ravaged,  his  moft  opu- 
lent cities  plundered,  his  fortrefles  r..'duced,  his  towns 
burnt,  vail  numbers  of  his  fubjefts  put  to  the  fworj 
and  taken  prifoners,  began  to  think  ferioufly  of  coming 
to  an  accommodation  with  the  Romans.  His  favourite  vy^'-l  j^ 
Bomilcar,  in  whom  he  repofed  the  higheft  confidence, traycd  by 
but  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  enemy  by  Me- Bomilcar, 
tellus,  obferving  this  difpofitlon,   found  it  no  difficiilt 
matter  to  perfuade  him  to   deliver  up  his  elephants, 
money,  arms,  horfes,  and  deferters,  in  whom  the  main 
ftrength  of  his  army  confifted,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.     Some  of  thefe  laft,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pu- 
nlfhment  due  to  their  crime,  retired  to  Bocchua  king 
of  Mauritania,  and  lifted  in  his  fervlcc.     But  Metellus 
ordering  him  to  repair  to  TIfidium,  a  city  of  Numidia, 
there  to  receive  farther  direftions,  and  he  refufing  a 
compliance  with  that  order,  hoftilltles  were  renewed 
with  greater  fury  than  ever.     Fortune  now  fetmed  to 
declare  in  favour  of  Jugurtha  :   he  retook  Vacca,  and 
fnaflacred  all  the    Roman   garrlfon,  except  Turplliua 
the  commandant.      However,  foon  after,  a  Roman  le- 
gion feized  again  upon  it,  and  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  the  utmoft  feverity.  About  tills  time,  one  of  Ma- 
ftanabal's  fons,  named   Gauda,  whom  Micipfa  in  his 
will  had  appointed  to  fucceed  to  the  crown  in  cafe 
his    two  legitimate  fons  and  Jugurtha  died  without 
iftue,  wrote  to  the  fenate  in  favour  of  Marlus,  who 
was  then   endeavouring  to   lupplant  Mttellus.     That 
prince    having  his  iinderftanding   impaired  by  a   de- 
clining ftate  of  health,  fell   a  more  eafy  prey  to  the 
bafe  and  infamous  adulation  of  Marlus.     The  Roman, 
foothing  his  vanity,  affured  him,  that  ao  he  was  the 
next  heir  to  the  crowu,  he  might  depend  upon  being 
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(fomiri'a.  fixed  upon  the  Numidian  throne,  as  foon  as  Jugintha 
^-~r—  was  either  killed  or  taken  ;  and  that  this  miift  in  a  (hort 
t  '1"pira  ^'"'^  happen,  when  once  he  appeared  at  the  head  of 
vauainll  the  Roman  army  with  an  unlimited  commiflion.  Soon 
im.  after,  Bomilcar  and  Nabdalfa  formed  a   'efign  to  alfaf- 

finate  Jiigurtha,  at  the  inftigation  of  Metelius  ;  but 
this  beint;  detefted,  Bomilcar  and  mod  of  his  accom- 
plices fuff;/red  death.  The  plot  however  had  fuch  an 
efFeft  upon  Jugurtha,  that  he  enjoyed  afterwards  no 
tranquillity  or  repofe.  He  fufpefted  perfons  of  all  de- 
nominations, Numidians  as  well  as  foreigners,  of  fome 
black  dtfigns  againft  him.  Perpetual  terrors  fat  brood- 
ing over  his  mind  ;  infomuch  that  he  never  got  a  wink 
of  deep  but  by  Health,  and  often  changed  his  bed  in  a 
low  plebeian  manner.  Starting  from  his  fleep,  he 
would  frequently  fnatch  his  fword,  and  break  out  into 
the  molt  doleful  cries  :  So  flrongly  was  he  haunted  by 
a  fpirit  of  fear,  jealoufy,  and  dillraftion  ! 

Jugurtha  having  deftroyed  great  numbers  of  his 
friends  on  fufpicion  of  their  having  been  concerned  in 
the  late  confpiracy,  and  many  more  of  them  dcferting 
to  the  Romans  and  Bocchus  king  of  Mauritania,  he 
found  himfelf,  in  a  manner,  deftitute  of  counfellors, 
generals,  and  all  perfons  capable  of  adifting  him  in 
carrying  on  the  war.  This  threw  him  into  a  deep  me- 
lancholy, which  rendered  hira  diffatisfied  with  every 
thing,  and  made  him  fatigue  his  troops  with  a  variety 
of  contradiftory  motions.  Sometimes  he  would  ad- 
vance with  great  celerity  againft  the  enemy,  and  at 
others  retreat  with  no  fmall  fwiftnefs  from  them.  Then 
be  refumed  his  former  courage  ;  but  foon  after  de- 
fpaired  either  of  the  valour  or  fidelity  of  the  forces  un- 
der his  command.  All  his  movements  therefore  pro- 
ved unfuccefsful,  and  at  laft  he  was  forced  by  Metel- 
ius to  a  battle.  That  part  of  the  Numidian  army 
which  Jugurtha  commanded,  behaved  with  fome  re- 
folution  ;  but  the  other  fled  at  the  firft  onfet.  The 
Romans  therefore  entirely  defeated  them,  took  all 
their  ftandards,  and  made  a  few  of  them  prifoners.  But 
few  of  them  were  flain  in  the  aftion  ;  fmce,  as  Salluft 
obferves,  the  Numidians  trufted  more  to  their  heels 
than  to  their  arms  for  fafety  in  this  engagement. 

Metelius  purfued  Jugurtha  and  his  fugitives  to  Tha- 
la.  His  march  to  this  place  being  through  vaft  de- 
ferts,  was  extremely  tedious  and  difficult.  But  be- 
ing fupplied  with  leathern  bottles  and  wooden  velTels 
of  all  fizes  taken  from  the  huts  of  the  Numidians, 
which  were  filled  with  water  brought  by  the  natives, 
who  had  fubmitted  to  him,  he  advanced  towards  that 
city.  He  had  no  fooner  begun  his  march,  than  amoft 
copious  fhower  of  rain,  a  thing  very  uncommon  in 
thofe  uefarts,  proved  a  great  and  •  feafonable  refrefh- 
ment  to  his  troops.  This  fo  animated  them,  that  upon 
their  arrival  before  Thala,  they  attacked  the  town  with 
fuch  vigour,  that  Jugurtha,  with  his  family,  and 
treafures  depofited  therein,  thought  proper  to  aban- 
don it.  After  a  brave  defence,  it  was  reduced  ;  the 
garrifon,  confifting  of  Roman  deferters,  fctting  fire  to 
the  king's  palace,  and  confuming  themfelves,  together 
with  every  thing  valuable  to  them,  in  the  flames.  Ju- 
gurtha, being  now  reduced  to  great  extremities,  re- 
tired into  Gxtulia,  where  he  formed  a  confiderable 
corps.  From  thence  he  advanced  to  the  confines  of 
Mauritania ;  and  engaged  Bocchus  king  of  that 
country,    who    had  mairicd  his  daughter,   to   enter 


into  an  alliance  with  him.     In  confequence  of  which,   WumH'ji 
having  reinforced  his  Ga;tu]ian   troops  with  a  power-  v   ""^ 

ful  bedy  of  Mauritanians,  he  turned  the  tables  upon 
MttcUus,  and  obliged  him  to  keep  clofe  within  his 
entrenchments.  Salluft  inform?  us,  that  Jugurtha 
bribed  Bocchus's  minifters  to  influence  that  prince  in 
his  favour  ;  and  that  having  obtained  an  audience,  he 
infinuated,  that,  fliould  Numidia  be  fubdued,  Mauri- 
tania  muft  be  involved  in  its  ruin,  efpecially  as  the  Ro- 
mans feemed  to  have  vowed  the  deftruftion  of  all  the 
thrones  in  the  univerfe.  In  fupport  of  what  he  ad- 
vanced, he  produced  feveral  inftanccs  very  appefite  to 
the  point  In  view.  However,  the  fame  author  feems 
to  Intimate,  that  Bocchus  was  determined  to  aflift  Ju- 
gurtha againft  his  enemies  by  the  flight  the  Romans 
had  formerly  fhovvn  him.  That  prince,  at  the  firlt 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  had  fent  ambafladors  to  Rome, 
to  propofe  an  offenfive  and  defcnfive  alliance  to  the  re- 
public; which,  though  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  it 
at  that  junflure,  a  few  of  the  moft  venal  and  infamous 
fenators,  who  were  abandoned  to  corruption,  prevent- 
ed from  taking  eff'cft.  This  undoubtedly  wrought 
more  powerfully  upon  Bocchus  in  favour  of  Jugurtha; 
than  the  relation  he  ftood  in  to  him  :  For  both  the 
Moors  and  Numidians  adapted  the  number  of  their 
wive*  to  their  circumftances,  fo  that  fome  had  10,  20, 
&c.  to  their  fhare  ;  their  kings  therefore  were  unli- 
mited In  this  particular,  and  of  courfe  all  degrees  of 
affinity  refulting  to  them  from  marriage  had  little 
force.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  pofterity  of  thofe  an- 
cient nations  have  the  fame  cuftom  prevailing  amongft 
them  at  this  day.  ,;; 

Such  was  the  fituatlon  of  affairs  Is  Numidia,  whenMariusfic.- 
Metelius  received  advice  of  the  promotion  of  Marlus'^'^"^'  ^I<=- 
to   the  confulate.       But,    notwilhftanding  this  Inju- "''"'' 
rious  treatment,  he  generoufly  endeavoured  to  draw- 
off  Bocchus  from  Jugurtha,  though   this  would  faci- 
litate   the   rednftion  of  Numidia   for  his  rival.     To 
this  end  ambafladors  were  difpatched   to  the  Mauri- 
tanian    court,    who  intimated  to    Bocchus,    *'  That 
it  would  be   highly  imprudent  to   come  to  a  rupture 
with  the  Romans  without  any  caufe  at  all;  and  that  he 
had  now  a  fine   opportunity  of  concluding  a  moft  ad- 
vantageous treaty  with  them,  which  was  much  prefe- 
rable to  a  war.     To  which  they  added,  that  whatever 
dependence  he  might  place  upon  his  riches,  he  ought 
not  to  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  his  dominions  by  e.ti- 
broillng  himfelf  with  other  ftatcs,  when  he  could  cali- 
ly  avoid  this  ;   that  it  was  much  eafier  to  begin  a  war 
than  to  end  it,  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  ihe  virtor         / 
alone  to  do;   that,  in  fine,  he  would  ty  no  means  con- 
fult  the  intereft  of  his  fubje<fts  If  he  followed  the  dtfpe- 
rate  fortunes  of  Jugurtha."     To  which   Bocchus  re- 
plied,  "  That  for  his  part  there  was  nothing  he  wlfh- 
ed  for  more  than  peace  ;  but  that  he  could  not  help  pi- 
tying the  deplorable  condition   of  Jugurtha  ;   that  if 
the  Romans,. therefore,  would  grant  that  unfortunate 
prince  the  fame  terms  they  had  offered  him,  he  would 
bring  about  an  accommodation."      Metelius   let   the 
Mauritanian   monarch  know,  that   it   was  not  in   hia 
power  to  comply  with  what  he  dcfired.      Howevir,  he 
took  care  to  keep    up  a  private  negociation  with  him 
till  the  new  conful  Marius's  arrival.     By  this  conduit 
he  ferved  two  wife  ends.      Firft,  he  prevented  ther<;bv 
Bocchus  from  coming  to  a  general  adiioa  with  his 
6  troojjs  ;  ; 
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'He  gains 
-a  ereat  ad- 
vantage 
over  Jugur- 
tha. 


trcops  ;  which  was  the  very  thinor  Jiiwurtha  defired, 
as  hoping  that  this,  whatever  the  event  might  be, 
wou'.il  renJer  a  reconciliation  betwixt  him  and  the 
Romans  irnprafticable.  Secon>Uy,  this  inaftion  en- 
abled him  to  riifcovfr  fomething  of  the  genius  and 
difpolition  of  the  Moors  ;  a  nation  of  whom  the  Ro- 
mans, till  then,  had  fcarce  formed  any  idea  ;  which, 
he  imiisjined,  might  be  of  no  fmall  fervice,  either  to 
Jiimfelf  or  his  fuccefTorSj  in  the  future  profecution  of 

•the  war. 

Jugiirtha,  being  informed  that  Mavius,  with  a 
numerous  army,  was  landed  at  lUica,  advlfed  Bocchus 
to  retire,  with  part  of  the  troops,  to  fome  place  of 
difficult  acccfs,  whilft  he  himfelf  took  poil  upon  ano- 
tlier  iHacceffiSle  fpot  with  the  remaining  corps.  By 
thismeafure,  he  hoped  the  Romans  would  he  obliged 

'to  divide  their  forces,  and  confequently  be  more  e\- 
Jiofed  to  his  efforts  and  attacks.  He  likewife  ima- 
j'ined,  that  feeing  no  formidalde  body  appear,  they 
wenld  believe  the  enemy  in  no  condition  to  make  head 
ap-ainft  them  ;  which  might  occafion  a  relaxation  of 
difcipline,  the  ufual  attendant  of  a  too  great  feciirity, 
And  confequently  produce  fome  good  effttl.  How- 
ever, he  was  difanpointed  in  both  thefe  views.  For 
Marius,  far  from  fullering  a  relaxation  of  difcipline  to 
tike  place,  trained  up  his  troops,  which  confillcd 
chiefly  of  new  levies,  in  fo  perfeA  a  manner,  that 
they  were  foon  equal  in  goodnefs  to  any  confidar  army 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  field.  He  alfo  cut  off  great 
numbers  of  the  Gretulian  marauders,  defc,-<ted  many  of 
Jugurtha's  parties,  an<l  had  like  to  have  taken  that 
prince  himfelf  near  the  city  of  Cirta.  Thefe  advan- 
tages, though  not  of  any  gieat  importance,  intimidated 
Bocchus,  who  now  made  overtures  for  an  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  the  Romans,  not  being  fufficicntly  fatislied 
of  his  finccricy,  paid  no  great  attention  to  them.  In 
the  mean  time  Marius  puQied  on  his  eonquefts,  redu- 
cing fevera!  places  of  lels  note,  and  at  lall  refolved  to 
lieficge  Capfa.  That  this  enterprife  might  be  con- 
tuc\td  with  the  greater  fccrecy,  he  fuffered  not  the 
leaft  hint  of  his  defign  to  tranfpire,  even  amongll  sny 
of  his  ofBccrs.  On  the  contrary,  in  order  to  blind  them, 
lie  detached  A.  Maniius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  with 
fome  light-arnicJ  cohorts,  to  the  city  of  Lares,  where 
he  had  fixed  his  principal  mag.izine,  and  depol'.ted  the 
military  rheft.  Before  Mail^ins  left  the  camp,  that 
he  might  the  more  effectually  amule  him,  he  inti- 
mated, that  himfeit  with  the  MTny  (hould  take  the 
fame  route  in  a  few  days:  but  inftead  of  that,  he 
fecnt  his  march  towards  the  Tauais,  and  in  fix  days 
time  arrived  upon  the  banks  of  that  river.  Here 
he  pitched  his  tents  for  a  fhort  time,  in  order  to  re- 
frefh  his  troops  ;  which  having  done,  he  advanced 
to  Capfa,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it.  As  the 
fltuation  of  this  city  rendered  it  extremely  commo- 
dious to  Jugurtha,  wbofe  pl-rm  of  operations,  ever 
rfince  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  had  exceed- 
ingly favoured,  he  levelled  it  with  the  ground  afttr 
it  had  been  delivered  up  to  the  fuldieis  to  be  plunder- 
ed. The  citizens  l.kewife,  being  more  ftrongly  at- 
tached  to  that  prince  than  any  of  the  other  Numidians, 
on  account  of  the  extiarrdinary  privileges  he  indulged 
them  wit'i,  and  ot  courle  bearing  a  more  implacable 
hatred  to  tl:e  Romnus,  he  put  to  the  fword  or  fold 
1'ot  il.tvcs.      The  true   motive  of  tlie   conful's  conduit 


on  this  occafion  feenia  here  to  be  nffigned  i  though  we  Nuniidi*. 
are  told  by  Salhiil,  in  conformity  to  the   Roman  ge-         • 
nius,  that   neither  avarice   nor  ref;ntmtnt   prompted 
him  to  fo    barbarous   an   aftion,  but   only  a  defire  to 
ftrike  a  terror  into  the  Numidians. 

The  Numidians,  ever  after  this  exploit,  dreaded  the 
very  name  of  Marius  ;  who  now,  in  his  ov,n  opinion, 
hvl  eclipfed  the  glory  of  all  his  predeceffor's  great  at- 
chievements,  particularly  the  reduftion  of  '!  hala,  a 
city,  in  ftrength  and  fituation,  nearly  refembling  Cap- 
fa. Following  his  blow,  he  gradually  prefented  him- 
felf before  mofl  of  the  places  of  ftrength  in  the  enemy's 
country  ;  many  of  which  cither  opened  their  gates,  or 
were  aliandoned,  at  his  approach,  being  terrified  with 
what  had  happened  to  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Cap- 
fa. Others  taken  by  force,  he  laid  in  affics  ;  and  ia 
fllort,  filled  the  greateft  part  of  Numidia  with  blood, 
horror,  and  confufion.  Then,  after  an  obftinate  de- 
fence, he  reduced  a  caftle  that  feemed  impregnable, 
feated  not  far  from  Mulucha,  where  Jugurtha  kept  part 
of  his  treafures.  In  the  mean  time,  Jugurtha  not  be- 
in  :t  able  to  prevail  upon  Bocchu-<,  by  his  repeated 
lolicititions,  to  advance  into  Numidia,  \\'hcrc  he  found 
himfelf  greatly  preflei,  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  his  ufual  method  of  bribing  the  Mauritanian 
minillers,  in  order  to  put  that  prince  in  motion.  He 
alfo  promifed  him  a  third  part  ot  his  l.'ugdom,  pro- 
vided they  could  either  drive  the  Romans  out  of  Afri- 
ca, or  get  all  the  Numidian  dominians  coufir.med  to 
him  by  treaty. 

So  confiderable  a  ceflion  could  not  fad  of  engaging 
Bocchus  to  fupport  Jugurtha  with  his  whole  power. 
The  two  African  monarchs  therefore,  having  joined 
their  forces,  furprifed  Marius  near  Cirta  as  he  was  go- 
ing into  winter-quarters.  The  Roman  general  was  lo 
pudied  on  this  occafion,  that  the  barbarians  thought 
themfelves  certain  of  viftory,  and  doubted  not  but  they 


fhould  be  able  to  cxtinguifh  the  Roman  name  in  Nu- 
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midia.  But  their  incaution  and  too  great  fecnrity  jij^np,!,, 
enabled  Marius  to  give  them  a  total  defeat;  which  entirely  dt- 
was  followed  four  days  after  by  fo  complete  an  ever- ''^'"^^*^' 
throw,  that  their  numerous  army,  confiiling  of  90,000 
men,  by  the  acceffion  of  a  powerfid  corps  of  Moors, 
commanded  by  Bocchns's  fon  Volux,  was  entirely  ruin- 
ed. Sylla,  Marius's  lieutenant, moll  eminen-ly  dill  inguiih- 
ed  himfelf  in  the  lait  aftion,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  future  greatnefs.  Bocchus,  now  looking  upon 
Jugurtha's  condition  as  defperate,  and  not  being  will, 
ing  to  run  the  riik  of  lofing  his  dominions,  (bowed  a 
difpofition  to  clap  up  a  peace  with  Rome.  However, 
the  republic  gave  him  to  underlland,  that  he  muft  not 
eXpeft  to  be  ranked  amongft  its  friends,  till  he  had 
delivered  up  into  the  conful's  hands  Jugurtha,  the  In- 
veterate enemy  of  the  Roman  name.  The  Maurita- 
nian monarch,  having  entertained  an  high  idea  of  an 
alliance  with  that  Hate,  refolved  to  fatisfy  it  in  this 
particular;  and  was  confirmed  in  his  refolution  by  one 
Dabar,  a  Numidian  prince,  the  fun  of  Maffugrada, 
and  defcended  by  his  mother's  fide  from  Mafiniffa-  Be- 
ing clofcly  attached  to  the  Romans,  and  extremely 
agree'dble  to  Bocchus  on  account  of  his  noble  difpofi- 
tion, he  deftrated  ail  the  intrigues  of  A  fpar,  Jugurtha's 
mi-niller.  Upon  Sylla's  arrivd  at  the  M;iurita.'iii;a 
court,  the  affair  there  fcenied  to  be  entirely  fettled. 
Hwwevei,  Bocchus,  who  was  for  cv«r  projecting  newr 
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MumJdia.  deficjn'!,  and,  like  the  reft  of  his  countrymrn,  in  the 
""■v~~"  higheft  degree  perfidious,  debated  vvilliin  himfelf,  whe- 
ther he  fhould  facrifice  Sylla  or  Jugurtha,  who  were 
both  then  in  his  power.  He  was  a  long  time  fluftiia- 
tinc  with  uncertainty,  and  combited  by  a  contrariety 
of  fentiments.  The  fu.lden  changes  which  difplay- 
ed  themfelves  in  his  countenance,  his  air,  and  his 
whole  perfon,  evidently  (howed  how  ftrongly  his  mind 
was  agitated.  But  at  laft  he  returned  to  his  firll  de- 
fign,  to  which  the  bias  of  his  mind  feemed  naturally 
to  lead  him.  He  therefore  delivered  up  Jugurtha  in- 
to the  hands  of  Sylla,  to  be  condiifted  to  Marius  ; 
who,  by  that  fuccefsful  event,  happily  terminated  this 
dangerous  wai.  The  kingdom  of  Numidia  waii  now 
reduced  to  a  new  form  :  Bocchns  for  his  important 
fervices.  had  the  country  of  the  Maffbefyli.  contiguous 
to  Mauritania,  affigned  him  ;  which,  from  this  t  me, 
took  the  name  of  New  Mauritania.  Numidia  Pro- 
pria, or  the  country  of  the  Maffyli,  was  divided  into 
three  parts;  one  of  which  was  given  to  Hiempfal,  an- 
other to  Mandreftal,  both  defcendants  of  Mafinifla  ; 
and  the  third  the  Romans  annexed  to  Africa  Propria, 
or  the  Roman  province  adjacent  to  it.  What  became 
of  Jugnrtha  after  he  had  graced  Marius's  triumph, 
at  vvliich  ceremony  he  was  led  in  chains,  tojcther 
with  his  two  fons,  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome, 
we  have  already  laid  before  our  readers.     See  Jugur.- 

THA. 

Jugurtha's  two  fons  furvived  him,  but  fpent  their 
lives  in  captivity  at  Venufia.      However,  one  of  them, 
ledtatli  of  named  Oxvntas,  was,   for  a   fiiort  time,  releafcd  from 
uguctha.    jjjg  confinement  by  Aponius    wlio  befieged  Accrra^.in 
the  war  between   the   Romans  and   the   Italian  allies. 
That  general  brought  this  prince  to  his  army,   where 
he  treated  him  as  king,  in  order  to.draw  the  Numidian 
forces  off  from  the  Roman  fervice.  Accordingly  thofe 
Numidians  no  fooner  heard   that   the  fon  of  their  old 
king  was  fighting   for  the   allies,  than  tliey  began  to 
defert  by  companies  ;   which  obliged  Julius  Cietkr  the 
conful  to  part  with  all  his  Nuiridian  cavalry,  and  fend 
them  back   into  Africa'.      Some  few  years   after  this 
event,   Poi.pey  defeated  Cneius  Domitlus  Ahenobar- 
bus,  and  Hiarbas    one  of  the  kings  of  Numidia,  kill- 
ing 17,000  of  their  men  upon  the  fpot.     Not  fatisfied 
with  this  viflory,  that  general   purfued  the  fugitives 
to  their  camp,  which   he    loon  forced,  put  Domitius 
to  the  fword,   and  took   Hiarbas  prifoner.     He  then 
reduced  that  part  of  Numidia  which  belonged  to  Hi:ir- 
bas,  who   fetms  to  have  fucceeded  Mandreft.nl  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  gave  it  to  Hiempfal,  a  neighbouring 
Kumidian  prince,  defcended  frora  Mafinifla,  who  had 
J,         always  oppofed  the  Marian  faction, 
""af.ir  in-         Suetonius  informs  ua,  that  a  difpute  happened  be- 
iilts  Juba.   tvreen  Hiempfal  and  one  M.ifintha,  a  noble  Numiiian, 
whom,  it  is  probaV;le,  he  had  in  fome  refpecl  injured 
when  Julius  Casfar  firft  began  to  make  ti  figure  in  the 
world.      The   fame   author   adds,  that  Cxfar  warmly 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Mafintha,  and  even  grofsly  in- 
fidttd  Juba,   Hiempfal's   fon,  when  he  attempted  to 
vindicate  his  father's  conduct  on   this  occafion.     He 
pulled  him  by  the  beard,  than    which  a   more  unpar- 
donable affiont  could  not  be  offered  to  an  African.      In 
(lion,  he  frreened  Mafintha  from  the  infults  and  vio- 
lence of  his  enemies;  from  whence  a  real'on  may  be  af- 
Voi-.Xin.  Parti. 
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figned  for  Juba's  adhering  fo  clofcly  afterwards  to  the  M'"n'Jn-^ 
Pompeian  faftion.  .^ 

In  confequence  of  the  indignity  Caefar  had  offered  j^ha  de- 
J'lba,  and  the  difpofition  it  had  occafioned,  that  prince  feats  one  of 
did  Csfar  great  damage  in  the  civil  wars  betwixt  ^'^  F^^^'^tj^ 
and  Pompey.  By  a  (Irntagem  he  drew  Curio,  one  of  " 
his  lieutenants,  into  a  general  a'^ion,  which  it  was  his 
intcre  !  at  that  time  to  have  avoi  led.  He  caufed  it  to 
he  given  out  all  over  Africa  Propria  and  Numidia,  that 
he  was  retired  into  fome  remote  country  at  a  great  di- 
ftance  from  the  Roman  territories.  This  coming  to 
Curio's  ears,  who  was  then  befieging  Utica,  it  hin- 
dered him  frora  taking  the  necelFary  precautions 
againll  a  furprife.  Soon  after,  the  Roman  general  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  a  fmall  body  of  NumiJians 
was  approaching  his  camp,  he  put  himlelf  at  the  head 
of  his  forces  in  order  to  attack  them,  and,  for  fear 
they  fhould  efcape,  began  his  march  in  the  night, 
looking  upon  himfelf  as  fure  of  viiiory.  Some  of  their 
adTanced  polls  he  furprifed  afleep,  and  cut  them  tn 
pieces  ;  which  flill  farther  animated  h"ra  In  fhort, 
about  day-break  he  came  up  with  the  Numidians, 
whom  he  attacked  with  great  bravery,  though  his  men 
were  then  falling,  and  vaflly  fatigued  by  their  forced 
and  precipitate  marcli.  In  the  mean  time,  Juba,  who, 
immediately  after  the  propagation  of  the  rumour 
aliove-mentioned,  had  taken  care  to  march  privately, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Numidian  army,  to  fiipport 
the  detachment  fent  before  to  decoy  Curio,  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  his  men.  The  Romans  had  met  with  a 
great  refitlance  before  he  appeared  ;  fo  that  he  eafily 
broke  them,  killed  Curio,  with  a  great  part  of  his 
troops,  upon  the  fpot,  purfued  t!ie  reft  to  their  camp, 
which  he  plundered,  and  took  many  of  them  prifoaers. 
Moft  of  the  fugitives,  who  endeavoured  to  make  their 
efcape  on  board  the  fliips  in  the  port  of  Utica,  were 
cither  (lain  by  the  purfuers,  or  drowned.  The  re- 
mainder fell  into  the  hands  of  Varus,  who  would  have 
faved  them  ;  but  Juba,  who  arrogated  to  himfelf  the 
honour  of  this  viftory,  ordered  moft  of  them  to  be  put 
to  the  fword.  i^ 

This  viAory  inftifed  new  life  and  vigour  into  the  Juba  over- 
Pompeian  faftion,  who  thereupon  conferred  great  ho-''^"'"""' ''? 
nours  upon  Juba,  and  gave  him  the  title  oi  king  of  all^ 
Numidia.  But  Csfar  and  his  adherents  declared  him 
an  enemy  to  the  ftate  of  Rome,  adjudging  to  Bocchus 
and  Bogud,  two  African  princes  entirely  in  their  in- 
tereft,  the  fovereignty  of  his  dominions.  Juba  after- 
wards, uniting  his  for  :es  with  thofe  of  Scipio,  reduced 
Csefar  to  great  extremities,  and  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity have  totally  ruined  him,  had  he  not  been  relieved 
by  Publius  Sittius.  That  general,  having  formed  a 
confiderable  corps,  confifting  of  Roman  exile?,  and 
Mauritaaian  troops  fent  him  by  Bocchus,  according 
to  Dio,  or,  as  Csfar  will  have  it.  Bogud,  made  an 
irruption  into  Gstulia  and  Numidia.  whilil  Julia  was 
employed  in  -sfrica  Propria.  As  he  ravaged  thefe 
countries  in  a  dreadful  manner,  Juba  immediately  re- 
turned with  the  bell  part  of  his  army,  to  prefeive  them 
from  utter  deftruftion.  However,  Ca:f:ir  knowing  his 
horfe  to  be  afraid  of  the  enemy's  elephants,  did  not 
think  proper  to  attack  Scipio  in  the  abfence  of  the 
Numidian,  till  his  own  elephants,  and  a  frcfh  rein- 
forcement of  troops,  hourly  expedcd,  r.rriveJ  from 
U  Italy. 
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Italy.  With  this  accefTion  of  ftren^th,  he  i'Tiagined 
liimfeK"  able  to  give  a  good  account,  both  of  the  K.o- 
man  forces  with  which  he  was  to  cope,  and  the  bar- 
barians. In  tlie  mean  time  Scipio  riifpatched  leitera- 
tcd  expreffes  to  Juba  to  hallen  to  his  afliflance  ;  but 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  move  out  of  Numidia, 
till  lie  had  promifcd  him  tlie  polTeilion  of  all -the  Ro- 
man dominions  in  Africa,  if  they  could  from  thence 
I'xpcl  Ca;far.  This  immediately  put  him  in  motion  ; 
fo  that,  having  fent  a  large  detachment  to  make  head 
Bgainll  Sittius,  he  marched  v/itli  the  reft  of  his  troops 
to  aflifl  Scipio.  However,  Csefar  at  laft  overthrew 
Scipio,  Juba,  and  Lablenus,  near  the  town  of  Thap- 
fns,  and  forced  all  their  camps.  ;\s  Scipio  was  the 
fiitl  furprifed  and  defeit-d,  Juba  fled  into  Numidia, 
without  waiting  for  Ca;far's  approach  ;  but  the  body 
of  the  Numidians  detached  acjainiT:  Sittius,  having 
hecTi  brclcen  and  difpcrfed  by  tliat  general,  none  of  his 
fubjefts  there  would  receive  him.  Abandoned  there- 
fore to  defpair,  he  fought  death  in  a  fingle  combat 
with  Petreius,  ani,  having  killed  him,  caufed  himfclf 
to  be  difpatched  by  one  of  his  flavcs. 

After  this  decifive  aftion,  and  the  reduftion  of  A- 
frica  Propria,  Cxfar  made  himfclf  maRer  of  Numidia, 
which  he  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  appointing 
'  Crifpns  Salhlftius  to  govern  it  in  quality  of  proconful, 
-with  private  inllruftions  to  pillage  and  plunder  the  in- 
habitants, and,  by  that  means,  put  it  out  of  their 
power  ever  to  fliake  off  the  Roman  yoke.  However, 
Bocchus  and  Bogud  ttill  preferved  a  fort  of  fovereign- 
ty  in  the  country  of  the  Maffcefyli  and  Mauritania, 
fince  ths  former  of  thofe  princes,  having  deferted  Ca:- 
far,  fent  an  army  into  Spain  to  affift  the  Pompeians  ; 
nn  i  the  latter,  with  his  forces,  determined  viitory  to 
declare  for  Ca;far  at  the  ever  memorable  battle  of 
Munda.  Bogud,  afterwaids  fiding  with  Antony 
ngainft  Oftavius,  fent  a  body  of  forces  to  afTifl;  him  in 
Spain  ;  at  which  time  the  Tingitanians  revolting  from 
him,  Bocchus,  with  an  army  compofed  of  Romans  in 
the  interell  of  Oftavius,  who  pafTed  over  from  Spain 
into  Africa,  and  his  own  fubjeits,  polTefled  himfelf  of 
Mauritania  Tingitana.  Bogud  fled  to  Antony  >•  and 
Oclavius,  after  the  conclulion  of  the  war,  honoured 
the  inhabitants  of  Tingi  with  all  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  He  likewife  confirmed  Bocchus  king 
of  Mauritania  Cjcfarienfis,  or  the  country  of  the  Maf- 
f«efyli,  in  the  pofFeffion  of  Tingitania,  which  he  had 
cojquered,  as  a  reward  for  his  important  fervices.  In 
this  he  i.iiitated  the  example  of  his  great  predeceffbr 
[ulius  Ca;far,  who  divided  fonne  of  the  fruitful  plains 
of  Numidia  among  the  foldiers  of  P.  Sittius,  who  had 
conquered  great  part  of  that  country,  and  appointed 
Sittius  himfelf  fovereign  of  that  dillricl.  Sittius,  as 
has  been  intimated  above,  having  taken  Cirta,  killed 
Sabura,  Juba's  genera),  entirely  difpcrfed  his  forces, 
End  either  cut  off  or  taken  prifoners  moll  of  the  Pom- 
peian  fugitives  that  efcaped  from  the  battle  of  Thap- 
fuE,  highly  deferved  to  be  dillinguifhed  in  fo  eminent 
a  manner.  After  Bocchus's  death,  Mauritania  and 
the  Mafiaefylian  Numidia  were  in  all  refpefts  confider- 
td  as  Roman  provinces. 

NUMISMATOGRAPHIA,  a  term  ufed  for  the 
dcfcriptionand  knowledge  of  ancient  coins  and  medals, 
whether  of  gold,  filver,  or  brafs.     See  Coins  and  Me- 
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HUMITOR,  the  fonofProcas  king  of  Alba,  and    Numitop 
the  brother  of  Amulius.     Pioca^  before  his  death  made        ," 
him  p.iid  Amulius  joint  heirs  to  the  crown,  on  conditio.T       ^'""' 
of  their  reigning  annually  by  turns  ;    but  Amulius,  on         ' 
getting  poflefiion  of  the  throne,  excluded  Numitor, 
v.'hofe  fon  Laufus  he  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
obliged  Rhea  Sylvia,  Numitor's  only  dr.Ughter,  to  be- 
come a  vellnl.     'I'his  princefs  becoming  pregnant,  de- 
cl.'.red  that  (he  was  witli  child  l)y  the  go  I  Mars;  and 
afterwards  brought  forth  Rhemus  and  Romulus,  who 
at  length  killed  Amuliu-;,  and  reftored  Numitor  to  the 
throne,  754  B.  C.     See  Rhehus  and  Romulus. 

NUMMUS,  a  piece  of  money  osherwife  called 
fejlertnis, 

NUN,  the  fon  of  EUniamah,  and  father  of  Jofliua, 
■  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.     The  Gri-tks  gave  liim  the 
name  of  Nave   inltead   of  Nmi.     This  man   is  knovva 
in  facrcd  hiftoiy  only  by  being  the  father  of  Jofnua. 

Nun,  a  woman,  in  feverai  Chrilliin  couatries,  who 
devotes  herlelf,  in  a  cloiller  or  nunnery,  to  a  religious 
life.      See  the  article  Monk. 

There  were  women,  in  the  ancient  Chriftian  church, 
who  made  public  profefiion  of  virginity,  before  the 
monaftic  life  was  known  in  the  world,  as  appears 
from  the  writings  of  Cyprian  and  TcrtuUian.  Thefe, 
for  diftinction's  fake,  are  fometimcs  called  ecckliajlkal 
•virgins,  and  were  commonly  enrolled  in  the  canon  or 
m.atricula  of  the  chuich.  They  differed  from  the 
monaltic  virgin  chiefly  in  tiiis,  that  they  lived  private- 
ly in  their  fathers  houfes,  whereas  the  others  lived  in 
communities  :  but  their  profelfion  of  virginity  was  not 
fo  ftricl  as  to  make  it  criminal  in  them  to  marry  after- 
wards, if  they  thought  ik.  As  to  the  confccration  of 
virgins,  it  had  fonie  things  peculiar  in  it  :  it  was 
ufually  per.*ormed  publicly  in  the  church  by  the  bidiop. 
The  virgin  made  a  public  profcffion  of  her  refolution, 
and  then  the  bifliop  put  upon  her  the  accuftomed  ha- 
bit of  iacrcd  virgins.  One  part  of  this  habit  was  a 
veil,  called  tht  facrum  •veiamen  ;  another  was  a  kind  ot 
mitre  or  coronet  worn  upon  the  head.  At  prefent, 
when  a  woman  is  to  he  made  a  nun,  the  habit,  veil,  and 
ring  of  the  candidate  are  carried  to  the  altar;  and  file 
herfelf,  accompanied  by  her  nearcll  relations,  i.s  ccn- 
duited  to  the  bithop,  who,  after  mafs  and  an  anthem, 
(the  fiibjedof  whicli  is,  "that  flie  ought  to  have  her 
lamp  hghted,  becaufe  the  bridegroom  is  coming  to 
meet  her),"  pronounces  the  benediftion  :  then  flie  rifes 
up,  and  the  bilhop  coufecrates  the  new  habit,  fprink- 
ling  it  with  holy  water.  When  the  candidate  has  put 
on  her  religious  habit,  (lie  prefents  herfelf  before  the 
bilhop,  and  fings,  on  her  knees,  Ancilla  Chrijii  fur.i, 
&c. ;  then  flie  receives  the  veil,  and  afterwards  the  ling, 
by  which  (he  is  married  to  Chrift  ;  and  lalUy,  the 
crown  of  virginity.  When  fhe  is  crowned,  an  ana- 
thema is  denounced  againlf  all  who  (hall  attempt  to 
make  her  bre:'k  her  vows.  In  forne  few  inftances,  per- 
haps, it  may  have  happened  that  nunneries,  monafte- 
ries,  &c.  may  have  been  ufeful  as  well  to  morality 
and  religion  as  to  literature  :  in  the  grofs,  however, 
they  have  been  liighly  prejudicial ;  and  however  well 
they  might  be  fuppofed  to  do  when  viewed  in  theory, 
in  fadl  they  are  unnatural  and  impious.  It  wasfurcly 
far  from  the  intention  of  Providence  to  feclude  youth 
and  beauty  in  a  cloillered  ruin,  or  to  deny  them  the 
innocent  enjoyment  of  their  years  and  fex. 

7  NUNCIO, 
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NUNCIO,  or  NuNTio,  an  ambaffador  from  tlie 
pope  to  fomc  Catholic  prince  or  ftate,  or  a  pcrfun  who 
iittcnds  on  the  pope's  behalf  at  a  cotlgrefi,  or  an  af- 
fcmhly  of  fcveral  amb^iflariars. 

NUNCUPATIVE,  in  the  fchools,  for.u-thing  th.it 
is  only  norriinal,  or  has  no  cxillcnce  but  in  name. 

h'l'NCi'P^TrrE  I'/iU  or  Tej1am:nt,  a  w^ill  made  ver- 
bally, and  not  pr.t  in  writing.  See  the  articles  Will 
and  Testament. 

NUNDINA,  a  goddefs  among  the  anrient  hea- 
thens, fuppofed  to  have  the  care  of  the  purification  of 
infants.  And  I^ccaafc  male  infants  were  purified  nine 
d^ys  r.fter  their  birth,  her  name  is  derived  from  nonvs, 
or  the  ninth,  though  female-infants  were  ])'.irificd  the 
eighth  day  ;  which  purification  was  called  lujlratwnhy 
the  Jlomans. 

NUNDINAL,  Nundmalh,  a  name  which  the  Ro- 
mans gave  to  the  eight  firft  letters  of  the  alphabet  ufed 
in  their  kalendar. 

This  iefies  of  letters,  A.  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H, 
is  placed  and  repeated.  fuccefTively  from  the  firft  to  the 
i?.ft  day  of  the  year  :  one  of  thefe  always  exprefled 
t'le  market-days,  orjthe  afremhiies  called  nmi.':ute,  qun/i 
7nvendinie,  becaufe  they  returned  every  nine  daj's. 
The  country  people,  after  woiking  eight  days  A;c- 
cefiively,  came  to  town  the  ninth,  to  fell  their  feveral 
commodities,  and  to  inform  themfclves  of  what  related 
to  religion  and  government.  Thus  the  nundinal  day 
being  under  A  on  tlie  firft,  ninth,  feventeeth,  anil 
twenty-fifth  days  of  Januaiy,  &c.  the  letter  D  will 
be  the  nundinal  letter  of  the  year  following'.  Thefe 
imndinals  bear  a  vfry  great  refcmblance  to  the  domi- 
nical letters,  which  teturn  every  eight  days,  as  the 
iiundinals  did  every  nine. 

NUNDOCOMAR,  a  R.-!Jah  in  Bengal,  and  head 
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of  the  Bramins,  who. 


77J,  was  condemned  to.an 


ignominious  death  by  Englifli  laws  newly  introduced, 
in  an  Englifh  court  of  jultice  newly  eltablilhed,  for  a 
forgery  charged  to  have  been  co.mmitted  by  him  many 
•years  before.  That  he  was  guilty  of  the  deed  can- 
not be  queftioned  ;  but  there  was  furely  fomcthing 
liard  in  condemning  a  man  by  an  ex  po/I  fatlo  law.  He 
bore  his  fate  with  the  iitmoft  fortitude,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  his  foul  would  foon  be  reunited  to  the 
iniiverfal  fpirit  whence  it  had  fprung.  See  Metaphv- 
:>CS,  Part  III.  Ch.  iv.   Of  ihe  Immortalily  of  the  Soul. 

Monte  Nuovo,  in  the  environs  of  Naples,  blocks 
lip  the  valley  of  Averno.  *'  This  mountain  (Mr  Swin- 
burne tells  us)  arofe  in  the  year  1538,  for  after  re- 
peated quakings  the  earth  burft  afunder,  and  made 
way  for  a  deluge  of  hot  aflies  and  flames,  which  rifing 
txtremely  high,  and  darkening  the  atmofphere,  fell 
<lown  again  and  formed  a  circular  mound  four  miles 
in  circumference,  and  1000  feet  high,  with  a  large 
c«p  in  the  middle.  The  wind  rifing  afterwards,  waft- 
ed the  lighter  particles  over  the  country,  blafted  ve- 
getation, and  killed  the  animals  who  grazed  ;  the  con- 
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fcquence  was,  that  the  place  was  deferted,  till  Don  NuptiM, 
Pedto  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  encouraged  the  N'"''-"'"- 
inhabitants  by  example  and  olherwife  to  return. 

"  Part  of  Monte  Nuovo  is  cultivated,  but  the 
larger  portion  of  its  declivity  is  wildly  overgrown  vvitli 
lirickly-broom,  and  rank  weeds  thtt  emit  a  very  fe- 
tid fulphureous  fmell.  The  v^•ater  is  niallow,  its  in  • 
fide  clad  with  fhrubs,  and  the  little  area«t  the  bot- 
tom planted  with  fig  and  mulberry  trees  ;  a  moft 
ilriking  fpecimen  of  tire  amazing  vicilTitudes  that  take 
place  in  this  extraordinary  country.  I  faw  no  traces 
of  lava  or  melted  matter,  and  few  Hones  within. 

"  Near  the  foot  of  this  mountain  the  fubterraneous 
fires  aft  with  fuch  immediate  power,  that  even  the 
fand  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  is  heated  to  an  intole- 
rable degree." 

NUPTIAL  RITES,  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
folcmnization  of  marriage,  which  are  ditferent  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries.  We  cannot  onn"t  here  a 
cu'.toni  which  was  praftifed  by  the  Romans  on  thefe 
occafions;  which  was  this  :  Immediately  after  the  chief 
ceremonies  were  over,  the  new-manied  man  threw 
turts  about  the  room  for  the  boys  to  fcramble  for.  Va- 
rious reafons  have  been  alfigned  for  it;  but  that  which 
moll  generally  prevails,  and  feems  to  be  tl:e  moft  juft, 
is,  that  by  this  aft  the  bridegroom  fignified  his  refolu- 
tion  to  abandon  trifles,  and  commence  a  ferious  courfe 
of  life  ;  whence  nucihus  reliclis  in  this  fenfe  became  a 
proverb.      They  might  alfo  be  an  emblem  of  fertility^ 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  peifon  to  conduft  the 
bride  from  her  own  to  the  bridegroom's  houfe  ;  and 
hence  he  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Nyinphago^i,  which 
term  was  afterwards  ufed  both  by  the  Romans  and 
the  Jews.   " 

NUPvEMBERG,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany, 
capital  of  a  teiritory  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  in  E. 
Long.  It",  N.  Lat.  47.30.  It  Hands  on  the  Reg- 
nitz,  over  which  it  has  feveral  bridges,  both  of  wood 
and  ttone,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  60  miles  from 
Augfburg,  87  from  Munich,  46  from  Wurlzburg, 
and  i;o  from  Ratifbon  ;  and  is  thought  by  fome  to  be 
the  Segodunnm,  and  by  others  the  Callrum  Noricum, 
of  the  ancients. 

The  city  has.  derived  its  name  from  the  hill,  upon 
which  ftands  this  caftle,  called,  in  Latin,  Caflruai  No- 
ricum, round  v/hich  the  city  was  begun  to  be  built, 
and  where  the  emperors  formerly  lodged  ;  and  here 
they  lodge  ftill,  when  they  pal,-,  by  that  city.  They 
there  preferve,  as  precious  relics,  the  crown,  fceptrc, 
cloaths,  buflvlns,  and  other  ornaments  of  Charlemagne 
(a),  which  ferved  alfo  the  emperor  Leopold,  when 
he  went  thither  after  his  eleflion,  to  receive  the  ho- 
mage of  the  city.  The  fmall  river  Regnitz,  which 
runs  through  it,  and  thofe  of  Rednitz  and  Schwar- 
zack,  which  pafs  by  its  walls,  furnifh  the  inhabitants, 
bcfides  other  advantages,  with  the  means  of  making 
all  forts  of  ftuffs,  dyes,  and  other  manufadures  (b), 
U  2  and 


(a)  Thefe  ornaments  ate,  a  mitred  crown,  enriched  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls  ;  the  dalmatic  of 
Charlemagne,  richly  embroidered  ;  the  imperial  mantle  powdered,  with  embroidered  eagles,  and  its  border 
thick  fet  with  large  emeralds,  fapphires,  and  topazes';  the  buflvins  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  the  gloves  em- 
broidered ;  the  apple,  the  golden  fceptre,  and  fvvord.  The  ancient  culfom  of  the  empire  is,  that  the  emperor 
is  bound  to  affemble  in  this  city  the  firlt  diet  that  he  holds  after  his  cleftion  and  coronation. 

(b)  There  is  in  Nuremberg,   and  in  the   iieight  curing  villages  depending  upon  it,  an  infinite   number  of 
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and  toys,  which  are  carried  ani  fold  even  in  the  In- 
dies. 

It  is  a  large  and  well-built  town,  but  not  ver^r  po- 
pulous.     Its  fortifications  are  a   double  wall,  flank- 
ed  with  towers  mouinting  CJnnon,  and  a  deep  ditch. 
The     ma^iihates,    and    moft  of  the  inhabit:ints,   are 
Lutherans.      There  are  a   great  many  churches   and 
chipels   in   it.      In   that  of  St  Sebald  is  a  brafs  mo- 
nument   of   the   faint  ;    and  a  pifture,    reprefentlng 
th-j   creation  of  the  world,  by  the   celebrated    Albert 
Durer,   who   was  a  native  of  the  town  ;  but  the  fineft: 
church  in  the   town   is  that  of  St  Giles.      In  that  of 
the  Holy   Ghofl.  are    kept  mod  of  the  jewels  of  the 
empire,   together  with  the  pretended  fpcar  with  which 
our  Saviour's  fide  was  "iierced,  a  thorn  ot  his  crown, 
and  a  piece  of    the   manger    wherein    he    was    laid. 
Here  are  alfo  a  great  many  hofpitals,  one  in  particu- 
lar for  foundlings,  and   another  for  pilgrims  ;   with  a 
gymnafuim,  an  anatomical  theatre,   a  granary,  a  fine 
public    litrary,    the    old    imperial    fortrefs  or  caftle, 
fome  remains  of  the  old  ritadtl  of  the  hurgraves  of 
Nuremberg,    feveral    Latin    fchools,    an  academy   of 
painting,  a  well  furnifhed  arfcnal,    a  Teutonic  houfe 
in  which  the  Roman-citholic  fervice  is  tolerated,  and 
a  mint.      Mr  Keyfler  fays,  there  are  upwards  of  500 
ttreets   in   it,  about    140   fountains,    16  churches,   44 
rehgious  houfes,    1  2  bridges,    1  o   market-places,  and 
25,coo  inh.abitants  ;    and   that   its  territories,  befides 
the  capital  and  four  other  towns,  contains  above  ;oo 
villages,  and  about  160  mills  on  the  Regnitz.     The 
trade  of  this  city,  though  upon  the  decline,  is  ftill  very 
great,  many  of  its  manufaftures  being  ftill  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  among  which  may  be  reckon- 
ed a  great    variety  of  curious  toys  in  ivory,  wood,  and 
metal,  already  mentioned.  The  city  has  alfo  diftinguifh- 
ed  itfclf  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  engraving.    When 
the    emperor    Henry    VI     affifted    at    a   tournament 
in  Nuremberg,  he  railed   38   burghers  to  the  degree 
of  nobility,  the  dcfcendants  of  whom  are  called  pa- 
trkiaiii,  and  have  tiie  government  of  the  city  entire- 
ly in  their  hands ;    the   whole  council,  except   eight 
mafttis  of  companies,    who  are  fummoncd    only  on 
extraordinary  occafions,  confiding  of  them.     Among 
the  fine   br  fs  cannon  in  the  arfenal,  is   one  that   is 
charged  at  ihc  breech,  and  may  be  fired  eight  times  in 
a  minute  ;  and  two  that  carry  balls  of  eighty  pounds. 
Tne  city  keeps,    in  conftant  pay,    feven   companies, 
confiding  ra."h,  in  time  of  peace,  of  I  CO   men,  but, 
in   time   of  war,  of  185;   two   troops   of  cuirafiiers, 
each  confiding  of  85  men  ;  and  two  companies  ot  in- 
valids.      1  here  are   alfo    24  companies  of   burghers, 
well  armed  and    difciplined.       On    the   new    bridge, 
vhich  is  faid  to  have  coll   ioo,coo  guilders,  are  two 
pyramids,  on  the  top  of  one  of  which  is  a  dove  with 
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an  olive  branch  in  her  bill,  and  on  the  other  an  impe-  Nnre-n- 
rial  black  eagle.  Mufic  alfo  flouriihes  greatly  in  Nu-  ^'^^ 
remberg  ;  and  thofe  who  deli  ;ht  in  mechanic  arts  and 
manufaftures  cannot  any  where  better  gratify  their 
curinfity.  As  an  imperi:d  city,  it  has  a  feat  and 
voice  at  the  diets  of  the  empire  an'l  circle,  paying  to 
the  chaml.cr  of  Wctzhir  812  rix-dollars  eacli  term. 
The  territory  belonging  to  the  city  is  pr^-tty  large, 
containing,  befides  two  confiderable  forells  of  pine, 
called  the  SibalJ  and  Laurtnce  J'onjli,  feveral  towns 
and  villages. 

We  have  mentioned  already  that  certain  families 
called  patriciaris,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  red,  poffefs 
the  offices  of  the  ftnate.  They  are  compofcd  of  42 
perfons  (c),  over  which  two  cadellans,  or  perpetual  fe- 
nefchals,  piefiJe,  the  fir  ft  of  whom  has  his  refiJcnce 
in  the  caftle  Phefe  caftcll  ns  afferabie  fometi;nes  in 
the  caftle,  with  five  or  fix  of  the  chief  members,  to 
hold  a  fecrct  council  (d).  And,  as  this  city  glories 
in  being  one  of  the  firit  which  embraced  Luiheranlfm, 
it  preferves  the  privilege  of  that  in  civH  matters,  not 
admitting  any  catholics  to  the  maglftracy  or  freedom 
of  the  tc»  n  ;  the  catholics  there  having  the  liberty 
only  of  remaining  under  the  proteiitlon  of  the  reft,  and 
performing  their  rehgious  worfhip  in  a  commandcry 
of  Malta,  and  this  but  at  certain  hours,  not  to  difturb 
the  Lutherans,  who  likewife  aftemble  there,  although 
in  poffefiion  of  all  the  other  churches. 

This  city  is  particulary  noted  for  its  antiquity, 
grandeur,  fortifications,  its  triple  walls  of  hewn  done, 
its  large  and  deep  moat,  its  fine  houfes,  large  churches, 
its  wide  ftreets,  always  clean,  and  for  its  curious  and 
large  library,  and  its  magazine  ttored  with  every  thing 
proper  for  its  defence. 

NURSERY,  in  gardening,  is  a  piiice  of  land  fet 
apart  for  raifing  and  propagating  all  fsrts  of  trees  and 
plants  to  fupply  the  garden  and  other  plantations. 

NURSING  OF  CHILDREN.     See  L.ictatio. 

The  following  obfervations  are  faid  to  be  the  refult 
of  loner  experience  +.    A  child,  when  it  comes  into  the  '   ,  "'     ■^' 
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world,  is  almoit  a  round  ball  ;  ic  is  the  nurle  s  part  to  ,,q_ 
aflift  nature,  in  bringing  it  to  a  proper  Ihape.  The 
child  fhould  be  laid  (the  firft  month)  upon  a  thin  ma- 
trafs,  rather  longer  than  itfelf,  which  the  nurfe 
will  keep  upon  her  lap,  that  the  child  may  always  lie 
ftraight,  and  only  fit  upas  the  nurfe  flants  the  matrafs. 
To  fet  a  child  quite  upright  before  the  end  of  the  firft 
month,  hurts  the  eyes,  by  making  the  white  part  of 
the  eye  appear  below  the  upper  eye-lid.  Afterwards 
the  nurfe  will  begin  to  fet  it  up  and  dance  it  by  de- 
grees.    The  child  muft  be  kept  as  dry  as  poffible. 

The  cloathing  ftiould  be  very  lit^ht,  and  not  much 
longer  than  the  child,  that  the  legs  may  be  got  at 
with  eafe,  in  order  to  have  them  often  rubbed  in  the 
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workmen,  very  ingenious  in  making  feveral  kinds  of  toys  of  wood,  which  are  carried  through  all  the  fairs  of 
Germany,  and  from  thence  through  all  Europe.  Thefe  toys  are  called  Nurembergs;  and  they  have  fo  great  a 
fale,  that  it  even  exceeds  defcription.  This  employment  affords  a  livelihood  to  the  greatcft  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  ;  and  they  make  a  very  confiderable  profit  from  this  traffic 

(c)  Of  thefe  42  members,  there  are  only  34  chofen  from  the  patrician  families  ;  the  other  tight  are  taken- 
from  among  the  burghers,  and  make  in  a  manner  a  fmall  feparate  body, 

iol  This  fecret  council  is  compofcd  of  fevcn  principal  chiefs  of  tiie  republic,  and  for  that  reafon  is  called. 
Jeptemiuratt.  It  determines  the  mod  important  affairs  ;  and  it  is  the  depofitory  of  the  precious  ftones  of  ths 
empire,  of  the  imperial  crown,  the  enfigns,  fcafs,  and  keys  of  the  city. 
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nrCng.  day  with  a  warm  hand  or  flannel,  and  in  particular  the 
"V^""  infide  of  thetn. 

Rubbing  a  child  all  over  takes  cfT  frurf,  and  makes 
the  blood  circulate.  The  one  breall  (hould  be  rubbed 
with  the  hands  one  way.  End  the  othtr  the  other  way, 
nig'it  and  morning  at  lead. 

The  ankle-bones  and  infide  of  the  knees  (hould  be 
rubbed  twice  a  day  ;  this  will  ftrengthen  thofe  parts, 
and  m^ke  the  child  ftretch  its  knees  and  keep  them 
flat,'  which  is  the  foundation  of  an  ereft  and  graceful 
pcrfon 

A  nurfe  ought  to  keep  a  child  as  little  in  her  arms 
as  poflib'c,  left  the  Icirs  flioull  be  cramped,  and  the 
toes  turned  inw:irds.  Let  her  always  keep  the  child's 
legs  loofc.  The  oftcner  the  pofture  is  changed,  the 
better 

Toffing  a  child  about,  'and  exercKlng  it  in  the  open 
air  in  tine  weather,  is  of  the  greateft  fervice.  In  ci- 
ties, children  are  not  to  be  kept  in  hot  rooms,  but  to 
have  as  much  air  as  poffihle. 

Want  of  exercife  is  the  caufe  of  large  heads,  weak 
and  knotted  joints,  a  contradled  bread,  which  occa- 
fions  coughs  and  ftufl'ed  lungs,  an  ill  fliaped  perfon, 
and  waddling  gait,  bciides  a  numerous  train  of  other 
UIs. 

The  child's  flelh  is  to  be  kept  perfeSIy  clean,  by 
conftantly  waftiing  its  limbs,  and  likewife  its  neck 
and  ears  ;  beginning  with  warm  water,  till  by  de- 
grees it  will  not  only  bear,  but  like  to  be  vvafhed  with 
cold. 

RiGng  early  in  the  morning  is  good  for  all  children, 
provided  they  awake  of  themfelves,  which  they  gene- 
rally do  ;  but  they  are  never  to  be  waked  out  of  their 
lleep,  and  as  foon  as  poflible  to  be  brought  to  regular 
fleeps  in  the  day. 

When  laid  in  bed  or  cradle,  their  legs  are  always  to 
be  laid  flraight. 

Children,  till  they  are  two  or  three  years  old,  muft 
never  be  fufftred  to  walk  long  enough  at  a  time  to  be 
weary. 

Gills  might  be  trained  to  the  proper  management 
of  children,  If  a  premium  were  given  in  free  f.hools, 
workhoufcs,  &c.  to  thofe  that  bi ought  up  the  fineft 
child  to  one  year  old. 

If  the  mothtrr  cannot  fuckle  the  child,  get  a  whole- 
fome  cheerlul  woman,  with  young  milk,  who  has 
been  ufed  to  tend  young  children.  After  the  firll  fix 
months,  fmall  broths,  and  innocent  foods  of  any  kind, 
may  do  as  well  as  living  wholly  upon  milk. 

A  principal  thing  to  be  always  attended  to  is,  to 
give  young  children  conftant  exercife,  and  to  keep  them 
in  aptopcr  poflure. 

With  regard  to  the  child's  drefs  in  the  day,  let  It 
be  a  flilrt ;  a  petticoat  of  hne  flannel,  two  or  three 
inches  longer  than  the  child's  feet,  with  a  dimity  top 
(commonly  called  a  bodice-coat),  to  tie  behind  ;  over 
that  a  furcingle  made  of  fine  buckram,  two  inches 
broad,  covered  over  with  fattin  or  fine  ticken,  with  a 
ribbon  faftened  to  It  to  tie  it  on,  which  anfwers  every 
purpofe  of  flays,  and  has  none  of  their  inconveniences. 
Over  this  pit  a  robe,  or  a  (lip  and  frock,  or  whatever 
you  like  bell  ;  provided  it  is  faftened  behind,  and  not 
much  longer  than  the  child's  feet,  that  their  motions 
may  be  flridly  oblei-ved. 
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Two  caps  arc  to  be  put  on  the  head,  till  the  child  Nufance 
has  got  molt  of  its  teeth.  m  ■  ^    t 

The  child's  ireh  for  the  night  may  be  a  fhirt,  a  ^^  ' 
blanket  to  tie  on,  and  a  thin  gown  to  tie  over  the  ^  j 
blanket 

NUSANCE,  or  Nuisance,  in  law,  a  thing  done 
to  the  annoyance  of  another. 

Nuifances  are  either  public  or  private. — A  public 
nuifance  is  an  offence  agalnft  the  public  in  general, 
either  by  doing  what  tends  to  the  annoyance  of  all 
the  king's  fubjefts,  or  by  negleftlng  to  do  what  the 
common  good  requires  :  in  which  cafe,  all  annoyances 
and  injuries  to  ftreets,  highways,  bridges,  and  large 
rivers,  as  alfo  difordcrly  alehoufes,  bawdy-houfeb, 
gamiug-houfes,  ftages  for  rope-dancers,  &c.  are  held 
to  be  common  nuifances. — A  private  nuifance  is,  when 
only  one  perfon  or  family  is  annoyed  by  the  doing  of 
any  thing ;  as  where  a  perfon  ftops  up  the  light  of 
another's  houfe,  or  builds  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
rain  falls  from  his  houfe  upon  his  neighbour's. 

NUT,  among  botanills,  denotes  a  pericarpium 
of  an  extiaordinary  hardnefs,  incldfing  a  kernel  or 
feed 

NUTATION,  in  aftronomy,  a  kind  of  tremulous 
motion  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  whereby,  in  each  an- 
nual revolution,  it  is  twice  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  and 
as  often  returns  to  its  former  pofition. 

NUTCRACKER.     See  Corvus,  nO  S. 

"  This  bird  (faysBuffon)  is  diillnguifhed  from  the      Plate 
jays  and   magpies   by  the   ihape  of  its  bill,  which  jsCCCxuviii 
rtraighter,    blunter,    and    compofed  of   two    unequal 
pieces.     Its  inftinCt  is  alfo  different  ;   for  it  prefers  the 
refidence  of  high  mountains,  and  its  difpofitlon  is  not 
fo  much  tinftured  with  cunning  and  fufpicion." 

They  live  upon  hazelnuts,  acorns,  wild  berries, 
the  kernels  of  pine-tops,  and  even  on  infefts. 

"  Betides  the  brilliancy  of  the  plumage,  the  nut- 
cracker is  remarkable  for  the  triangular  white  fpots 
which  are  fpread  over  Its  whole  body,  except  the  head. 
Thefe  fpots  are  fmaller  on  the  upper  part,  and  broad- 
er on  the  brcail  ;  their  effect  Is  the  greater,  as  they 
are  contrallcd  with  the  brown  ground. 

"Thefe  blids  are  moll  attached,  as  I  have  obferved 
above,  to  mountainous  iituatlons.  They  are  common 
in  Auvergne,  Savoy,  Lorraine,  Franche-Compte, 
Switzerland,  the  Bergamafque,  In  Auftria,  in  the  moun- 
tains which  are  covered  with  forefts  of  pines.  They 
alfo  occur  In  Sweden,  though  only  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  that  country.  The  peopk  in  Germany  call 
tliem  Turkey  birds,  Italian  birds,  African  birds  | 
which  language  means  no  more  than  that  they  are 
foreign. 

"  Though  the  nutcrackers  are  not  birds  of  paf- 
fage,  they  fly  foraetimes  from  the  mountains  to  the 
plains.  Frifch  fays  that  flocks  of  them  are  often  ob- 
ferved to  accompany  other  birds  into  different  parts 
of  Germany,  efpccially  where  there  are  pine  forells. 
But  in  1754,  gieat  flights  of  them  entered  France, 
paiticularly  Burgundy  where  there  are  few  pines; 
tiicy  were  fo  (atigucd  on  their  arrival,  that  they  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  10  be  caugtit  by  the  hand. 

"  We  cannot  find  in  writers  of  natural  hiflory  any 
details  with  regard  to  their  laying,  their  incubation, 
tlie  training  of  their  young,  the  duialion  of  their  hfe, 
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NnhatcV,  ate.  for  they  haunt  inaccefTible  fpots,  where  they  en- 

N-Jtmeg.    jov  iindiftnrbed  fnfcty  and  felicity." 

*^       '  NUTHATCH,   in  ornltholary.     See  Sitta,   its 

{;cneiic   name.     In   this  place  we   fhall  only  extraft 

irom  Baffon  an  account  of  two  fpecics  of  foreign  birds 

related  to  the  nuthatch. 

1.  The  greitt  hooL-llHed  nuthatch. — "  It  is  the  lar- 
geft  of  the  known  nuthatches:  its  bill,  tiioii^h  pret- 
ty ilraight,  is  inflated  at  the  middle,  and  a  little  hook- 
ed at  the  end  ;  the  noftriU  aie  round  ;  the  quilU  of 
the  tail  and  of  the  \'vings  edg'ed  with  orange  on  a 
brown  ground  ;  tlie  thront  white  ;  the  head  and  back 
^'ray  ;  the  under  fide  of  the  body  whitith.  S\ich  are 
the  principal  properties  of  the  bird.  It  was  obferved 
by  Gloane  in  Jamaica. 

"  Its  total  leuEfth  is  about  feven  inches  and  a  half; 
the  bill,  is  eight  lines  and  one  third ;  the  uppei  nnandible 
a  little  protuberant  near  the  middle;  the  mid  toe,  e!r;ht 
lines  and  one  third  ;  the  alar  extent,  eleven  inches  and 
a  quarter  ;  the  tail  about  twenty-three  lines." 
VUte  2.  The  fpottcd  or  Surinam  nuthatch. — "  This   is  ano- 

ttcxLVll-ther  American  nuthatth,  with  a  hooked  bill  ;  but  dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  in  fi/.e,  plumage,  and  climate  : 
it  inhibit.?  Dutch  Guiana. 

"  The  upper  fide  of  the  head  and  of  the  body  is  of 
a  dull  aih  colour  ;  the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  wings  of 
ihe  fame  colour,  but  teiminated  with  white;  the 
throat  white;  the  breaft  and  all  the  under  fide  of  tlie 
body  cinereous,  and  more  dilute  than  the  upper  fide, 
with  white  flreaks  fcattered  on  the  breaft  and  fides, 
which  forms  a  fort  of  fpeckling  ;  the  bill  and  legs 
brown. 

"  Total  length,  about  fix  inches;  the  bill,  an  inch  ; 
the  I  ur/us,  feven  lines  and  a  half;  the  mid  toe,  eight 
or  nine  lines,  and  longer  than  the  hind  toe,  whofe  nail  is 
the  ilrongeft  ;  the  tail,  about  eighteen  lines,  confiding 
of  twelve  nearly  equal  quills,  and  exceeds  the  wings 
thirteen  or  foiirceen  lines." 

NUTMEG.  See  Myristica,  its  generic  name. 
The  tree  which  produces  this  fruit  was  formerly 
thought  CO  grow  ouly  in  the  Banda  Iflands.  It  is 
now  pail  a  doubt,  however,  that  it  grows  in  the  Ide 
of  Fr.-mce  7nd  in  all  or  moll  of  the  ifles  of  the  fouth 
iVas.  It  leems  a  little  remaikablc  that  this  trade,  which 
IS  certainlva  lucrative  one,  (hould  have  been  fo  long  mo- 
nopolized by  the  Dutch.  Their  cunning  and  dcfire  to 
retain  it  in  their  own  hands  feems  to  account  for  the 
idea  that  fo  generally  prevailed  formerly  that  it  grew 
only  in  their  fettlements.  It  was  reported  as  early  as 
the  year  1751,  upon  what  appeared  at  that  time  to  be 
good  grounds,  that  it  was  likely  to  he  produced  in  the 
Well  Indies.  An  Englilh  failor  faid  he  had  feen  fome 
trees  in  Jamaica,  and  the  governor  on  inquiry  found 
it  fo,  and  that  they  aoreed  cxaftly  with  the  defcrip- 
tiou  given  of  thofe  in  the  Spice  Iflands  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies. This  account,  which  was  given  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  January  lyiji,  we  have  never  feen 
confirmed  ;  and  therefore  wc  fuppofe  that  the  e.xpefta- 
lions  formed  were  cithei  frullrated  or  premature : 
however,  it  is  certain,  as  we  have  obfeived  under  the 
gencj-ic  name,  that  a  wild  fpecics  of  it  grows  at  To- 
bago. To  avoid  repetition,  or  the  appearance  of  pro- 
lixity, we  muft  refer  thofe  who  wi!h  for  farther  infor- 
mation refpedling  the  trade  in  this  article  to  M.  P. 
Sonnerat's  account  of  a  voyage  to   the  Spice  Iflands 
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and  New  Guinea,  which  wss  printed  at  Paris  in  l':7?,  ft.itmtg, 
and  tranflated    into   Englifli  and  printed  at  Bury    St  -^— y— " 
Edmund's  in  1781,  Sec.  and  to  Bougainville's  voyage, 
and  Dr  Hawkefworth's  compilation  of  Englifh  voy- 
ages. 

It  will  not,  however,  we  trufl,  be  deemed  improper 
nor  befide  our  purpofe,  if  we  lay  before  our  readers 
the  following  account  of  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  ufing  this  article  to  excefs.  It  was  given  by  Dr 
Jacob  Schmidius,  pubhfhcd  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  I']'''']. 

"  A  gentleman  of  Lower  Silefia,  about  thirty-fix 
years  old,  of  a  good  conllitution,  and  who  enjoyed  a 
good  ftate  of  health,  having  felt,  during  fome  day:, 
fome  cholic  pains,  took  it  in  his  head,  by  way  of  ic- 
medy,  to  eat  four  nutmegs,  which  weighed  all  toge- 
ther two  ouncirs,  and  he  drank,  in  eoting  them,  fonio 
glriTesof  beer;  which  he  had  nofoonerdone,  but  he  a'-.s 
fcized  with  a  great  heat,  a  violent  pain  iu  the  head,  a 
vertigo  and  delirium,  and  was  inltantly  deprived  of  the 
ufe  of  fight,  fpeecii,  and  of  all  his  fenles.  He  was  put 
to  bed,  where  he  remained  two  days  and  tw'o  nights  ; 
his  body  was  oppreffed  with  laflitude,  always  drowfy, 
yet  without  being  able  to  fleep.  Tlie  third  day  he 
was  in  that  lethargic  fiatc,  which  is  called  a  coma  I'tg':/, 
with  a  weak  and  intermitting  pulfe.  Cephalic  reme- 
dies, cordials,  tnd  among  other?  the  fpirit  of  cephahc 
vitriol,  and  the  effence  of  caftoreum,  were  admliiiller- 
ed  in  good  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  The  fourth  day 
he  recovered  a  little,  but  had  abfolutely  loll  his  me- 
mory, fo  as  not  to  remember  the  leall  thing  he  had 
done  in  his  life.  A  continued  fever  then  came  on, 
accompanied  by  an  obftinate  watchfulnefs  ;  a  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart  feemed  to  be  the  fore-runner  of 
other  fymptoms,  and  he  was  finally  (truck  with  a  pai- 
fy  in  all  his  limbs. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  eight  day,',  he  recovered  the 
ufe  of  reafon,  and  faid,  that  during  the  firll  four  days 
of  his  illnefs,  he  feemed  to  himfelf  to  have  conllarirly 
a  thick  veil  before  his  eyes,  and  that  a  great  number 
of  fparks  and  flafhes  continually  iflued  from  it.  All 
the  bad  fymptoms  of  this  malady  yielded  at  laft  fuc- 
ceffively  to  the  continued  ufe  of  remedies  fuited  to  his 
condition  ;  and  in  three  months  time  he  was  perfect- 
ly recovered,  but  he  was  particularly  indebted  for  lus 
cure  to  meicurial  and  ammoniacal  remedies. 

"  According  to  chemical  principles,  it  might 
perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  aromatic  an.l  oily  fait  con- 
tained in  nutmeg,  of  which  this  patient  had  taken  too 
large  a  dofe,  had  immediately  excited  fo  great  an  agi- 
tation in  the  humours,  and  fo  rapid  a  mo'tion  in  the 
animal  fpirits,  as  in  fome  meafure  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  fire,  and  that  a  vifcid  and  narcotic  fulphur, 
which  refides  likewife  in  the  nutmeg,  though  in.  a  Icfs 
fenfible  manner,  being  carried  at  the  lame  time  into 
the  mafs  of  blood,  by  fuddenly  fixing  the  animal  fpi- 
rits, and  intercepting  their  courfe  in  the  nerves,  had 
afterwards  caufed  the  ftupor  in  the  limbs,  the  aphony, 
and  the  palfy.  But  I  leave  others  to  cxplaiu  theie 
phenomena;  my  only  view,  by  communicatuig  this  ob- 
feivation,  being  to  fhow  that  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
nutmeg  may  he  attended  with  very  great  danger." 

NUTRITION,  in  the  animal-c:conomy,  is  the  re- 
pairing the  continual  lofs  which  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  undergo.     The  motion  of  the  parts  of  the 
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ufn-.eg,  body,  the  friction  of  tliefe  parts  with  each  other,  and 
'•"^  ,  efpecially  the  aftion  of  tiie  air,  would  dcltroy  the  body 
entirely,  if  the  lofs  was  not  repaired  by  a  proper  diet, 
rontiiuing  nuttitive  juices  ;  which  bcinij  digelled  iu 
the  llomacb,  and  afterwards  converted  into  cliy!e,  mix 
with  the  blood,  and  are  dillributed  through  the  whole 
body  for  its  nutrition. 

In  young  perfong,  the  nutritive  juices  not  only  ferve 
to  repair  the  parts  that  are  dar-na;^ed,  but  alfo  to  in- 
creafe  them,  which  is  called  ;;'rotii.'/j. 

In  grown  perfons,  the  cuticle  is  every-where  con  • 
ftantly  defquainatincr,  and  again  renewing  ;  and  in  the 
fume  manner  the  parts  rubbed  off,  or  pthtrwlfe  f;pa- 
rated  fi'orn  the  llefhy  parts  of  the  body,  are  fuon  fup- 
plied  with  new  flcfh  ;  a  wound  heab,  and  an  emaciated 
perfon  grovvj  plump  and  fat. 

BufTon,  in  order  to  .Tccount  for  nutrition,  fuppofes 
the  body  of  an  animal  or  vesjetable  to  be  a  kind  of 
mould,  in  which  the  matter  neceffary  to  its  nutrition 
is  modelled  and  affimilated  to  the  whole.  But  (con- 
tinues he)  of  what  nature  is  this  matter  which  an 
animal  or  vegetable  affiinilates  to  its  own  fubfiancc  ? 
What  power  is  it  that  communicates  to  this  matter 
the  ?.£livity  and  motion  neceffary  to  penetrate  this 
mould  ?  and,  if  fuch  a  force  txift,  would  it  not  be  by 
a  fimilar  force  that  the  internal  mould  ilfelt  might  be 
reproduced  ? 

As  to  the  firil  queftion,  he  fuppofes  that  there  ex- 
ids  in  nature  an  infinite  number  of  living  organical 
parts,  and  that  all  organized  bodies  coiifi^  of  fuch  or- 
ganical parts  ;  that  their  produiSiou  colls  naiure  no- 
thing, fince  their  exiftence  is  coi'llant  and  invariabie  ; 
fo  that  the  matter  which  the  animal  or  vegetable  af- 
fimilates  to  its  fubftance,  is  an  organical  matter  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  of  the  animal  or  vegetable, 
which  confequently  may  augment  its  volume  without 
changing  its  form  or  altering  the  quality  of  the  fub- 
ftance in  the  mould. 

As  to  the  fecond  queftion  :  There  exift  (fays  he)  in 
nature  certain  powers,  as  that  of  gravity,  that  have  uo 
rffinity  with  the  external  qualities  of  the  body,  but 
atl  upon  the  moil  intimate  parts,  and  penetrate  tliem 
thi-onghout,  and  which  can  never  fall  under  the  obler- 
vatioii  of  our  fonfcs. 

And  as  to  the  third  queflion,  he  anfwers,  that  the 
internal  mould  itfelf  is  reproduced,  not  only  by  a  fi- 
milar power,  but  it  is  plain  that  it  is  the  very  fame 
power  that  caufes  the  unfolding  and  reprodudlion  there- 
of: for  it  is  fuificient  (proceeds  he),  that  in  an  orga- 
nized body  that  unfolds  itftlf,  there  be  fome  part  fimi- 
lar to  the  whole,  in  order  that  this  part  may  one  day 
become  itfelf  an  organized  body,  altogether  like  that 
of  which  it  is  aftually  a  part. 

NUX  MoscHATA.  See  Myristica  and  Nutmeg. 

Nux  Piftachia.     See  Pistachia. 

Nux  Vomica,  a  flat,  compreflcd,  round  fruit,  about 
the  breadth  of  a  fliiifng,  brought  from  the  Ealt  Indies 
It  is  found  to  be  a  certain  poifon  for  dogs,  cats,  occ. 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  thnt  it  would  alfo  prove 
fatal  to  mankind.  Its  furface  Is  not  much  corrugat- 
ed;  and  its  texture  is  firm  like  horn,  and  of  a  pale 
greyifh-brown  colour.  It  is  fald  to  be  ufed  as  a  fpe- 
citic  againft  the  bite  of  a  fpecies  of  water-fnake.  It 
is  confiderably  bitter  and  deleterious  ;  but  has  been 
jjfed  in  dofes  from  five  to  ten  grains  twice  a-day  or  fo, 


in  intermittents,  particularly  obftinate  quartans,  and  N'ly" 
in  contagious  dyfentery.  The  Jiryiljims  Jgnalil  is  a  ^^ 
Ir.'C  ot  the  fame  kind  producing  gourd-like  fruit,  the 
feeds  of  which  are  improperly  called  St  Ignatius's  beans. 
Thefe,  as  alfo  the  woods  or  roots  of  fomc  fuch  trees, 
called  /i^num  colubrinum  or  fiiakcuiood,  are  very  narco- 
tic bitters  like  the  nux  vomica. 

NUYTS  (Peter),  a  native  of  HoUsnd,  and  a  lead- 
ing charaft;r  in  that  extraordinary  rranfailion  which 
happered  between  the  Japanefe  and  the  Dutch  Eb;)iit 
the  year  i6i8.  In  1627  Nuyts  arrived  in  Bat.-.viri 
from  Holland,  .^nd  was  in  the  fame  year  appoincc  1 
amfiaffailor  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  by  the  governor 
and  council  oi  Bntavia. 

He  repaiied  to  that  empire  in  1628;  and  being  a 
man  of  n  iiaughty  difpofition,  and  extremely  vain,  I.e 
belicvf  d  it  practicable  to  pafs  upon  the  nitives  for  at 
ambaifador  from  the  king  of  Holland.  Upon  his 
affuming  this  title  he  was  much  moi-e  honoui-ably 
received,  careffed,  and  refpeAed,  than  former  miul- 
fters  had  been.  But  he  was  foon  deteifted,  repri- 
manded, and  reproached  in  the  fevereil  nr.anner,  lent 
back  to  the  port,  and  ordered  to  return  to  Batavi.i 
with  all  the  circumllanccs  of  difgrace  imaginable; 
notuithftanding  which,  his  intered  was  fo  gicit,  that, 
inllcad  of  being  punilhed  as  he  defervtd,  lie  was  im- 
mediately afterwards  promoted  to  the  government  of 
the  ifland  of  Formofa,  of  which  he  took  poffefiion  the 
year  following. 

He  entered  uj>on  the  adminiftralion  of  affairs  in 
that  ifland  with  the  fame  difpofition  that  he  had  ihown. 
while  ambaifador,  and  with  the  moft  implacable  re- 
fentnient  againfl:  the  Japanefe  ;  neither  was  it  long 
before  an  opportunity  offered,  as  he  thought,  of  re- 
venging himfelf  to  the  full.  Two  large  Japanefe  ihipp, 
with  upwards  of  live  hundred  men  on  board,  came  in- 
to the  port ;  upon  which  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
difarm  and  unrig  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Dutch  veifels  are  treated  at  Japan.  Tiie  Japanefe  did 
all  they  could  to  defend  themfelves  from  this  ill  ufage; 
but  at  lall,  for  wane  of  watei,  they  were  forced  to  fub- 
niit.  Governor  Nuyts  went  flill  farther.  When  the\- 
had  iinifhcd  their  .Tilairs  at  Formofa,  and  were  defiro'is 
of  proceeding,  according  to  their  inllrucllons.  to  Chi- 
na, he  put  tbem  off  with  fair  words  and  fine  pi-o- 
mifes_  tiil  the  monfoon  was  over.  They  began  then 
to  be  very  impatient,  and  defired  to  have  their  can- 
non and  fails  rel'ored,  that  they  might  return  home  ; 
but  the  governor  had  recourfe  to  new  artifices,  and, 
by  a  feries  of  falfe  promifcs,  endeavoured  to  hinder 
them  from  making  ufe  of  tiie  feafon  proper  for  that 
voyage. 

The  Japanefe,  however,  foon  perceived  his  dcfign  ; 
and  at  length,  by  a  bold  attempt,  accompliflied  what 
by  fsir  means  and  humble  entreaty  they  could  not 
obtain  ;  ior,  by  a  daring  and  well  concerted  ef- 
fort, they  took  him  prifoner,  and  made  him  and  one 
of  the  council  fign  a  treaty  for  feciu-ing  their  li- 
berty, free  departure,  and  indemnity,  which  was  af- 
terwards ratified  by  the  whole  council.  Nuyts  was 
firll  confined  in  Batavia,  and  afterwards  delivered  up  to 
the  Japanefe,  notwithllanding  the  moll  earncfl  intreatics 
on  his  part  to  be  tried,  and  even  to  fuffcr  any  kind 
of  death  where  he  was,  rather  than  to  be  fent  to 
Japan.    He  was  fent  there,  however,  in  1634.    He  was 
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ful)mitted  to  the  mercy  or  difcretlon  of  tlie  emperor ; 
■and  the  confequence wad, that, though  impi  Ifoned.hcwas 
well  I'.fed,  and  could  go  any  wheie,  provided  his  cjuards 
were  with  him,  which  was  more  thau  he  could  pof- 
fibly  have  expefted.  He  now  looked  for  nothing  but 
the  continuance  of  his  confinement  for  life.  On  a 
pani.juhr  occafion,  however,  i.  e.  at  the  funeral  of  the 
t'mperor's  father,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Dutch  he  was 
fet  free,  and  returned  again  to  Batavia,  to  the  furprife 
of  that  people,  who,  however,  adopted  ever  after  a 
veiy  different  conduft  with  refpeft  to  the  Japanefe. 

NUZZER,  or  nuzzeranah  ;  a  prefent  or  offer- 
ing from  an  inferior  to  a  fuperior  In  Hin.^oftan 
no  man  ever  approaches  his  fuperior  for  the  firft  time 
on  bufinefs  without  an  offering  of  at  leaft  a  ijold  or 
lilver  rupee  in  his  right  hand  ;  which  if  not  taken,  it 
is  a  mark  of  disfavour.  Nuzzeranah  is  alfo  ufed  for 
the  fum  paid  to  tlie  government  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment for  a  grant  of  lands  or  any  public  office 

NYCHTHEMERON,  among  the  ancient?,  fig- 
nified  the  whole  natural  day,  or  day  and  night,  con- 
fiding of  24  hours,  or  24  equal  parts.  This  way  of 
confidering  the  day  was  particularly  adopted  by  the 
Jews,  and  feems  to  owe  its  origin  to  that  exprclTion 
of  Mofes,  in  the  firft  chapter  of  Gi-nefis,  "  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  the  firft  day." — Before  the 
Jews  had  introduced  the  Greek  language  into  their 
difcourfe,  they  ufed  to  fignify  this  fpace  of  time  by 
the  limple  exprefTion  of  a  u'ght  and  a  day. 

It  is  proper  l-iere  to  obfei-ve,  that  all  the  eaftern 
countries  reckoned  any  part  of  a  day  of  24  hours  for 
a  whole  day  ;  and  fay  a  thing  that  was  done  on  the 
third  or  fevcnth  day,  &c.  from  that  laft  mentioned, 
was  one  after  three  or  feven  days.  And  the  He- 
l)rews,  having  no  word  which  exaftly  anfwer?  to  the 
Greek  Nuv"."(p"»,  fignifying  "  a  natural  day  of  24 
hours,"  ufe  n'lghl  ar.d  day,  or  day  and  night,  for  it.  ■'■-o 
that  to  fay  a  thing  happened  after  three  days  and 
three  nights,  was,  with  them,  the  fame  as  t  >  fa)' it 
happened  after  three  days,  or  on  the  third  day.  I  his, 
being  remembered,  will  explain  what  is  meant  by 
"  the  Son  of  Man's  being  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  heart  of  the  earth." 

NYCTALOPIA.  See  Medicine,  n"  361. 
NYCTANTHES,  Arabian  Jasmine  :  A  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
the  44th  order,  Sapiariis.  The  corolla  and  calyx  are 
oftofid  ;  the  perianthium  dicoccous.  There  are  fi  e 
ii^ecies ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are,  I.  The 
arbor  triftis,  or  forrowful  tree.  This  tree,  or  (hrub, 
the parialncu  of  the  Bramins,  grows  naturally  in  fandy 
places  in  India,  particularly  in  the  iflands  of  Ceylon 
and  Java,  where  it  is  produced  in  great  abundance, 
and  attains  the  height  of  iS  or  20  feet.  It  rifes  with 
a  four-cornered  ftem,  bearing  leaves  that  are  oval,  and 
taper  to  a  point.  They  ftand  oppofite,  on  fhovt  foot- 
flalks  ;  are  of  a  fhining  brownifh  green  on  the  upper 
tide,  a  more  vivid  green  on  the  under,  and  of  a  tafte 
that  is  aftringent  and  fomewhat  bitter.  From  the 
middie-rib,  on  the  under  furface  of  the  leaves,  proceed 
on  both  fides  a  number  of  coftuls,  or  fmaller  ribs, 
which  run  nearly  to  the  msigin,  and  mark  the  furface 
with  the  imprcffion  of  their  arched  furrows.  !  he 
flowers,  which  are  white  and  highly  odoriferous,  ha- 
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ving  a  fweet  delegable  fmell  emulating  the  beft  honey, 
confift  of  one  petal  deeply  divided  into  eight  parts, 
which  are  narrower  towards  the  ftalk,  and  dilated  to- 
wnrds  the  fummit.  They  ftnnd  upon  foot  ftalks,  _ 
which  emerge  from  the  origin  of  the  leaves ;  are  ri- 
gid, obliquely  raifed  towards  the  top,  grow  oppofite 
in  pa:rs.  and  are  divided  into  three  fhort  leffer  branches, 
which  each  fnpports  five  flowers  placed  clofe  together, 
without  partial  foot  ftalks.  The  fruit  is  dry,  capfu- 
lar,  membranaceous,  and  compreffcd. 

It  is  g-encrally  afferted  of  this  plant,  that  the  flowers 
open  in  the  evening,  and  fall  off  the  fucceeding  day. 
F  bricius  and  Paludanus,  however,  reftrift  the  affer- 
tion,  by  affirming,  from  aftnal  obfervation,  that  this 
effett  is  foimd  to  take  place  only  in  fuch  flowers  as  are 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  folarrays.  Grim- 
mius  remarks  in  his  Laloralorium  Ceylowciim,  that  the 
flowers  of  this  tree  afford  a  fragrant  water,  which  is 
cordial  rrfreftilng,  and  frequently  employed  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  The  tube  of  the 
flower,  when  dried,  has  the  fmell  of  faffron  ;  and,  being 
pounded  and  mixed  with  fanders-wood,  is  ufed  by  the 
natives  of  the  Malabar  coaft  for  imparting  a  grateful 
fragrancy  to  their  bodies,  which  they  rub  or  anoint 
with  the  mixture. 

2.  The  fambac,  noted,  like  the  other  fpecies,  for 
the  fragrancy  of  its  flowers,  is  a  native  likewife  of 
India  ;  and  is  cultivated  in  our  ftoves,  where  it  gene- 
rally rifes  with  a  twining  ftem  to  the  height  of  1  8  or 
20  feet.  The  leaves  are  oppofite,  fimple,  and  entire  ; 
but  in  different  parts  of  the  plant  affume  differeist 
forms  :  the  lower  leaves  being  heart-ffiaped  and  blunt ; 
the  upper,  oval  and  (harp.  I'he  flowers  are  white, 
inexpreflihly  fragrant,  and  generally  appear  with  us  in 
the  warm  fummer-months.  Strong  loam  is  its  proper 
foil.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  a  double 
flower,  which  is  much  larger  and  more  tragrant  thau 
the  former 

NYCTASTRATEGl,  among  the  ancients,  were 
officers  appointed  to  prevent  fires  in  the  night, or  to  give 
alarm  and  call  afiiftance  when  a  fire  broke  out.  At 
Rome  they  had  the  command  of  the  watch,  and  were 
called  noSiirni  iriiinii'iri,  from  their  office  and  number. 

NYCTICORAX,  in  ornithology,  the  night-raven; 
a  fpecies  of  Ardf.a 

NYE  ( Philip  ^  an  Englifh  nonconformift,  a  native 
of  Suffex,  defcended  of  a  genteel  family  there,  was 
born  about  '  596.  After  a  proper  foundation  at  the 
grammar-fchool,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford  and  entered 
a  commoner  of  Brazen-Nofe  college  In  161  y,  whence 
he  removed  in  a  little  time  to  Magdalen-hall,  under  a 
puritanical  tutor.  He  took  the  degrees  in  art;  in  n'Sig 
and  1622,  about  which  time  he  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders, and  was,  fonic  time  in  16^0,  curate  oi  St  Mi- 
chael's church  in  Cornhlll,  London  Refolviuy,  how- 
ever, to  rejeft  the  conftitution  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, he  became  oKnoxious  to  all  the  cenfures  ot  the 
epifcopal  court  ;  to  avoid  which  he  went,  with  others 
of  his  pcrfuafion,  to  Holland,  in  i(>_^3.  He  continued 
for  the  moft  part  at  Arnhcim,  in  Guelderland,  till 
1640  ;  when,  the  power  of  the  parliament  beginning 
to  prevail  over  the  king,  he  returned  home,  and  wr.s 
foon  after  made  minilter  of  Kimlnilton  in  Hunting- 
donfhire,  by  Edward  Lord  Kimbolton,  then  earl  of 
Mancheftcr.     In  1643,  he  was  appointed  one  ot  the 
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EiT^mbly  of  Jivines.  an  1  became  a  grvat  t-liam^ion  of  the 
'  Prtfbyt.rians,  and  a  zealous  affirtor  of  the  folcnui 
lea'; lie  ami  covenant  ;  anj,  liaving  iriarricd  the  daugh- 
ter of  S.ephen  M;iv(hall,  was  fent  with  his  father-in- 
lav  into  Scotland  the  fame  year,  to  expedite  the  ta- 
king of  their  covenant.  Accordinj^ly.  lie  hirangutd 
that  peeple,  in  feme  fpeeches  on  the  octafion  ;  in 
which  he  told  thenii,  among  other  things,  that  ihcy 
were  entered  into  fiich  a  covenant  and  league  as  would 
never  he  forf^otten  by  them  and  tlieir  pollerity,  iind 
both  would  have  occafion  to  remember  it  witii  joy  ; 
that  it  was  fuch  an  oath,  for  matter,  perfons,  and 
other  circumftiiuces,  that  tlie  like  had  not  been  in  any 
age,  fufficiently  warrantfd  both  by  human  and  divine 
ftory  :  for,  as  God  cid  fwear  for  the  falvation  of  men 
2nd  kin;;doms,  fo  kingdoms  mull  now  fvvear  for  the 
prefervatii;n  ?.nd  falvation  of  kingdoms,  to  eftall  (h  a 
Saviour  Jcfuf  Chrill  in  Lngland,  5cc.  After  his  return, 
both  houles  of  parliament  took  the  covenant  the  fime 
year  ;  ?.t  which  time  he  preached  a  fcrmon  in  defence 
of  it,  fhowi:ii{  its  warrant  Ircm  fcripture,  and  \\as  re- 
warded lor  his  good  ftrvict  with  the  reftory  of  Aiiion 
neai  London,  in  the  room  of  l)r  Daniel  Fc:itlty,  ^\  lio 
w,-,s  ejected  from  it.  Not  long  after,  however,  Nye 
hcgan  to  diflike  the  proceedings  of  the  faid  afiembly 
of  divines,  and  diffented  from  them,  oppofing  the  dif- 
cipline  intended  to  Le  fettled  by  them  ;  and,  clofing 
with  the  Independents  when  they  became  the  reigning 
faftion,  he  paid  his  court  to  the  grandees  of  the  army, 
who  often  made  life  of  his  counfel.  In  December  16^7 
he  was  fent  by  them,  with  Stephen  Mardiall,  to  the 
king  at  Carifbrook-calUe,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight;  in  at- 
teU'lance  upon  the  commifiioners  then  appointed  to 
carry  the  four  dethroning  votes,  as  tliev  aie  now 
called,  VIZ-  I,  To  acknowledge  the  war  raifcd  againll 
him  to  le  jnft  ;  2.  To  abolilVi  epifcopacy  ;  ^.  To  fettle 
the  power  of  the  militia  in  perfons  nominated  by  the 
two  houfes  ;  4.  To  ficrilice  all  thofe  that  had  adhered 
tO'him  ;  for  which  fervice  they  were  rewarded  with  no 
Icfs  than  500  1.  a  piece.  Nye  was  alfo  employed  about 
that  time  by  the  lame  mailers  to  get  fubfcriptions  from 
the  apprentices  in  London,  &c.  againll  a  perfoiial 
treaty  with  the  king,  while  the  citizens  of  that  metro- 
polis were  petitioning  tor  one.  ."^pril  the  next  year, 
he  was  employed,  as  well  as  Mardiall  and  Jofeph  Ca- 
ryl, t  y  the  Independents,  to  invite  the  fecured  and  fc- 
cliidcd  members  to  lit  in  the  houfe  again,  but  without 
fucctfs.  In  i^5j?  he  was  sppointcd  one  of  the  triers 
for  the  approbation  of  public  preachers  ;  in  which  of- 
fice he  not  only  procurtd  his  fon  to  be  clerk,  but,  with 
the  afiiftanee  of  his  father-in  law,  obtained  tor  himfclf 
a  living  of  4c  o  1  a-year.  In  1  6  i;^,  he  was  joined  with 
Dr  Lazarus  Seaman  Samuel  Clark,  Richard  Viiic^, 
Ohadiah  Sedgwick,  Jofeph  Caryl,  &c.  as  an  afiiilant 
to  the  commifiioners  appointed  by  parliament  to  eject 
fuch  as  were  then  called  fcanialous  and  ignorant  ini- 
rilleis  and  fchoolm.^.llers  in  the  city  of  I.,ondon.  Af- 
ter Charles  11  's  relloration  in  i  66c,  it  was  debated 
by  the  healing  parliament,  for  feveral  hours  together, 
wliether  he  rnd  John  Goodwin  fliould  be  excepted  for 
li'e  ;  but  the  relult  was,  tliat  if  Philip  Nye,  -clerk, 
fhonlJ  after  the  ill  of  September,  in  the  fame  year 
l6flo,  accept  or  exercife  any  office,  eccleliallical,  ci- 
vil, or  military,  he  ihould,  to  ail  intents  'nd  purpofes 
ill  liw,  Hand  as  if  he  had  b.en  totallv  excepted  for 
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lift.  November  1662  he  was  vehtmcntly  fufpciT.fd  to  N.lar<?, 
be  engaged  in  Tongue's  plot  ;  but  the  fufpicion 
never  proved.  Ht  died  in  the  parilli  of  St  Micbarl's, 
Cornhill,  London,  in  Sept.  27.  167;,  and  was  buried 
in  the  upper  vault  of  the  faid  church.  Wood  fayt,  he 
was  a  dangerous  and  feilitious  peilon,  a  politic  pulpit- 
diiver  of  independency,  an  infatialde  efurient  after 
riches,  nnd  what  not,  to  raife  a  family,  and  to  heap 
up  weiilth. 

NYLAND,  a  province  of  Finland  in  Sweden,  ly- 
ing on  tlie  gulf  of  Finland,  to  the  weR  of  the  province 
of  Carelia. 

NYL  GHAU,  in  zoology,  of  the  gcnnsSoi,  a  native 
of  the  interior  parts  of  India.  *  It  feemstfaveBev.ick  in 
his  Hill,  of  Q^uadr. )  to  be  of  a  mid'-le  nature  between  the 
cow  and  the  deer,  and  carries  the  appearance  of  both  in 
its  form.  In  fi?.e,  it  is  as  much  finalkr  than  the  one,  as 
it  is  larger  than  the  other:  its  body,  horns,  a-nd  tail, 
are  not  unlike  thofe  of  a  bull  ;  and  tlie  head,  neck, 
and  legs,  ate  limilar  to  thiife  of  a  deer.  The  colour 
in  general  is  a(li  or  grey,  from  a  mixture  of  blick  hairs 
and  white  :  all  along  the  ridge  or  edge  of  the  ntck, 
the  hair  is  blanker,  longer,  and  more  treiTt,  making  a 
Ihort,  thin,  and  upiight  mane,  reaching  down  to  the 
hump.  Its  horns  are  fevcn  inches  long,  fix  inches 
round  at  the  root,  tapering  by  degl■ee^■,  and  tcrminatinjf 
in  a  blunt  point  :  the  ears  aie  large  and  beautiful, 
feven  inches  in  length,  and  fpreid  to  a  coniiderable 
breadth  ;  they  are  white  on  the  edge  and  on  the  in- 
fide,  txcept  where  two  black  bands  rasrk  the  hollovi' 
of  the  ear  with  a  ztbra-like  variety.  The  height  of 
this  animal  at  the  (lioulder  is  four  feet  one  inch  ;  be- 
hind the  loins,  it  only  meafures  four  feet. 

"  The  female  differs  cofiiiderabiy  fioni  the  male  both 
in  height  and  thicknefs,  being  much  t'muller  ;  in  fliape 
and  colour,  very  mucli  lefenibling  a  ileer ;  and  has  no 
horns.  She  has  lour  nipples,  and  is  fupjiofeJ  to  go  nine 
months  with  young  :  She  commonly  has  one  at  a  birth, 
but  fomeiimes  two. 

"  Several  of  thi.i  fpecies  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  year  1767,  which  continU'  d  to  breed  annu- 
ally for  fome  years  arttr.  Dr  Hunter,  who  had  one 
of  them  in  his  cullody  tor  fome  tim.e,  d  fcribes  it  as  3. 
harmlefs  and  gentle  animal  ;  th-.it  it  fcmed  plejfed  with 
cveiy  kind  ol  familiarity,  always  licked  thehind  that  ei- 
ther Ihoaked  or  fed  it,  and  never  once  attempted  to  ufc 
its  horns  offcnfiveiy.  It  teemed  to  have  mu.h  depen- 
dence on  its  organs  of  fmtl!,  aid  fnuile.l  kcerly  whenever 
any  perfon  crime  in  fight  :  It  did  fo  likewife  when  food 
or  drink  was  brought  to  it  ;  and  would  not  talte  the 
bread  which  was  oflered,  if  the  hand  that  prcfcnted  it 
happened  to  fmell  ot  turpentine. 

"  Its  manner  of  lighting  is  rema' knble,  and  is  de- 
fcribcd  thus.  Two  ot  the  males  at  Lord  dive's,  being 
put  into  an  inclofu  «,  were  oblerved,  while  they  were 
at  fome  diiiance  from  each  other,  to  prepare  for  the 
att'ck,  by  failing  down  upon  their  knee.'.  ;  they  then 
fli'jffled  towar  s  each  other,  keeping  fill  upon  their 
knees  ;  and  at  the  di'lnnce  of  a  few  yards  they  made  a 
fpring,  and  darted  agninft  each  other  with  grt-.:t  force. 

"  The  following  anecdote  will  fetve  to  fiiovv,  that  du- 
ring the  ruttini;  feafon  thtfe  animals  are  fierce  and  vi- 
cious, and  not  to  be  depended  upon,  A  labouring  man, 
without  knowing  th::t  the  aiuraal  w.is  neir  him,  went 
up  to  the  outliJ.e  of  the  Inclufure  ;  tl:e  nvl  ghau,  with 
X  ■  thii 
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Nymph,    the  quicknefs  of  lightning,  darted   againft  the  wood- 

' ' '  work  with  fuch  violence,  that  he   broke  it  to  pieces, 

and  broke  off  one  of  hi<i  horns  clofe  to  the  root.  The 
der.th  of  the  a-ninial,  which  happened  foon  after,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the  injury  he  fuftained  by  the 
blow. 

•'  B'^rnier  fav?,  that  it  is  the  favourite  amufement 
of  the  Mogul  e'mperor  to  hunt  the  Nyl-ghau  ;  and  that 
he  kills  them  in  great  numbersj  and  diftributes  quar- 
ters of  them  to  his  omrabs  ;  which  (hows  that  they 
are  efteemed  good  and  delicious  food. 

"  The  Nyl-ghau  is  frequently  brought  from  the  in- 
terior p:>.rts  of  AHa,  ns  a  rare  and  valuable  prelent  to 
the  nabobs  and  other  great  men  at  our  fettleraents  in 
India 

'«  It  remains  to  be  confidered,  whether  this  rare  ani- 
mal might  not  be  propagated  with  fuccefs  in  this  coun- 
try. That  it  will  breed  here  is  evident  from  experi- 
ence ;  and  if  it  fhould  prove  docile  enough  to  be  eafily 
trained  to  labour,  its  great  fwiftnefs  and  confiderable 
flrength  might  be  applied  to  the  moil  valuable  pur- 
pofes." 

NYMPH,  in  mytholojry,  an  appellation  given^  to 
certain   inferior  goddeffes,   inhabiting  the  mountains, 
woods,  waters,   &c.   faid  to  he  the  daughters  of  Oce- 
anus  and  Ttthys.     All  the  univerfe  was  reprefented  as 
full  of  thcfe  nymphs,  who   are  diilinguiflied  into  fe- 
vernl  ranks  or  clafTes.      The  general  divifion  of  them 
is  into  celeftial   and  lerreftrial  ;  tlie   former  of  which 
were  called  urania;  and  were  fuppoftd  to  be  intelli- 
gences that  governed  the  heavenly  bodiesor  fpheres. 
'ihe  terreUrial  nymphs,    called  ?/>;>«>,  prefidtd  oyer 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  inferior  world  ;  and  were  divi- 
ded into  thofe  of  the  water  and  thofe  of  the  earth. 
The   nymphs    of    the    water  were   the  eceanitiiles,  or 
nymphs  of  the  ocean  ;  the  neniiis,  the  nymphs  of  the 
fea  ;  the  r.a'mtis   and   ephydriades,  the   nymphs  of  the 
fountains  ;  and  the  limnuides,  the  nymphs  of  the  lakes. 
The  nymphs  of  the  earth  were  the  oreada,  or  nymphs 
of  the  mountains  ;  the  mipitj:,  nymphs  of  the  meadows  ; 
and  the  dryads  and  hamadryads,  who  were  nymphs  of 
the  forefts  and  groves.      Befides  thefe,   we  meet  with 
nymphs  who  took  their  names   from    particular  coun- 
tries, rivers,   &c.  as  the  c'uhisroniudes,   fo    called  from 
mount  Cithxron  in  Bccotia  :   the  dodor.idrs,  from  Do- 
dona  ;  tibcr'uides,   from    the   Tiber,   &c.  — Goats  were 
fometimes  facrificed   to   the  nymphs  ;   but   their  con- 
ftant  offerings  were  milk,  oil,  honey,  and  wine. 
We  have  the  following  account  of  ny.mphs  in  Chand- 
'       ler's  Greece.   "  They  were  fuppofed  to  enjoy  longevity, 
but  not  to  be  immortal.    They  were  believed  to  delight 
in  fpriugs  and  fountains.  They  are  defcribed  as  fleeplefs, 
and  as  dreaded  by  the  country  people.     They  were 
fufceptible  of  paifion.     The  Argonauts,  it  is  related, 
landing  on  the  fnore  of  the  Propontis  to  dine  in  their 
way  to  Colchcs,  fent    Hytas,  a  boy,   for  water,  who 
difcovcred  a  lonely  fountain,  in  which  the  nymphs  Eu- 
nica,   Malis,  and    Nycheia   were  preparing  to  dance  ; 
and  thefe  feeing  him  were  enamoured,  and,  feizingliim 
the  hand  as  as  he  was  filling  his  vafe,   pulled  him 
The  deities,  their  copartners  in  the  cave,  are  fuch 
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as  prefided  v.'ith  them  over  rural  and  palloral  affairs. 

"  The  old  Athenians  were  ever  ready  to  cry  out,  A 
god  !  or  a  go  'defs  I  The  tyrant  Pififtratus  entered  the 
city  in  a  chariot  with  a  tall  woman  dreffed  in  armour 
fo  rsfemble   Minerva,  aud   regained  the  Acropolis, 
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which  he  had  been  forced  to  abandon,  bythisftratagem;  Nymfili, 
the  people  worfhipping,  and  believing  her  to  be  the  '~~v~~ 
deity  whom  ihe  reprefented.  The  nymphs,  it  was  the 
popular  perfuafion,  occafionally  appeared  ;  and  nym- 
phokpfy  is  charaftcrizcd  as  a  frenzy,  which  arofe 
from  having  beheld  them.  Superftition  difpofed  the 
mind  to  adopt  delufion  for  reality,  and  gave  to  a 
fancied  vifion  the  efficacy  of  full  conviftion.  The  foun- 
dation was  perhaps  no  more  than  an  indiretft,  partial, 
or  obfcure  view  of  fome  harmlefs  girl,  which  had  ap- 
proached the  fountain  on  a  like  errand  with  Hylas, 
or  was  retiring  after  flic  had  filled  her  earthen  pitcher. 

•'  Among  the  fncred  caves  on  recoi-d,  one  on  mount 
Ida  in  Crete  was  the  property  of  Jupiter,  and  one  by 
Lcbadea  in  Bceotia  of  Trophonius.  Both  thcfe  were 
oracular,  and  the  latter  bore  fome  refemblance  to  that 
we  have  defcribed.  It  was  formed  by  art,  and  the  mouth 
furrounded  with  a  wall.  The  defcent  to  the  landing- 
place  was  by  a  light  and  narrow  ladder,  occafionally 
applied  and  removed.  It  was  fituatcd  on  a  mountain 
above  a  grove  ;  and  they  related,  that  a  fwarm  of 
bees  conduttcd  the  perfon  by  whom  it  waa  firft  dif- 
covcred. But  the  common  owners  of  caves  were  the 
nymphs,  and  thefe  were  fometimes  local.  On  Cithce- 
ron  in  Boeotia,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were. poffeffed 
by  nymphs  called  Sphragitldes,  whofe  cave,  once  alfo 
oracular,  was  on  a  fummit  of  the  mountain.  Their 
dwellings  had  generally  a  well  or  fpring  of  water  ;  the 
former  often  a  coUeftion  of  moifture  condenfed  or  ex- 
uding from  the  roof  anJ  fides  ;  and  this,  in  many  in- 
Ibnces,  being  pregnant  with  ftony  particles,  concreted, 
and  marked  its  paffage  by  incruftation,  the  ground- 
work in  all  ages  and  countries  of  idle  tales  framed  or 
adopted  by  fuperllitious  and  credulous  people. 

"  A  cave  in  Paphlagonia  was  facred  to  the  nymphs 
who  inhabited  the  mountains  about  Fleraclea.  It  was 
long  and  wide,  and  pervaded  by  cold  water,  clear  as 
cryllal.  There  alfo  were  feen  bowls  of  flone,  and 
nymphs  and  their  webs  and  dillaffs,  and  curious  worlc, 
exciting  admiration.  The  poet  who  has  defcribed  this 
grotto,  defcrves  not  to  be  regarded,  as  ferviiely  copy- 
ing Homer ;  he  may  julily  claim  to  rank  as  an  ori- 
ginal topographer 

"  The  piety  of  Archidamus  furnilhed  a  retreat  forthe 
nymphs,  where  they  might  find  {belter  and  provifion, 
if  diftreffed  ;  whether  the  fun  parched  up  their  trees, 
or  Jupiter  enthroned  in  clouds  upon  the  mountain-top 
feared  them  with  his  red  lightning  and  terrible  thun- 
der, pouring  down  a  deluge  of  rain,  or  brightening 
the  fummits  with  his  fnow." 

Nymph,  among  naturalifts,  that  ftate  of  winged- 
infefts  between  their  living  in  the  form  of  a  worm  and 
their  appearing  in  the  winged  or  moft  perfeft  ifate. 

The  eggs  of  infefts  are  firft  hatched  into  a  kind  of 
worms  or  maggots ;  which  afterwards  pafs  into  the 
nymph-ftate,  furrounded  with  ffiells  or  cafes  of  their 
own  fliins  :  fo  that,  in  reality,  thefe  nymphs  are  only 
the  embryo  infcds,  wrapped  up  in  this  covering  ;  from 
whence  they  at  lalt  get  loofe,  chough  not  without  great 
difficulty. 

During  this  nymph-ftate  the  creature  lofes  its  mo- 
tion. Swimmerdam  calls.it  ;ym/>Aa  uwri/;ii,  or  fimply 
aure/ia ;  and  others  give  it  the  name  of  chry/u/is,  a 
term  of  the  like  import.     See  the  article  Chrysalis. 

NrMPH-Bunt,  fituatcd  about  ic  leagues  off  the  coaft 
of  the  county  of  Waierford,  and  province  of  Munfter 

ia- 
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iJyiiiphz,  in  Ireland,  is  a  great  fifhing  place,  and  11  leagues 
lymphaea.  3.  S.  E.  from  the  high  head  of  Dungarvan.  It 
"  '  abounds  with  cod,  ling,  flfate,  bream,  whiting,  and 
other  fift  ;  which  was  difcovercd  by  Mr  Doyle,  who 
on  July  15.  1736  failed  to  it,  in  company  with  feven 
men,  on  board  the  Nymph,  a  fmall  vefiel  of  about  1 3 
guns.  This  place  is  well  adapted  for  a  fifhing  com- 
pany, the  great  public  advantages  of  which  mull  be 
very  evident. 

NYMPH.3L,  in  anatomy,  two  membranaceous  parts, 
fituated  on  each  fide  the  riraa.  They  are  of  a  red  co- 
lour, and  cavernous  ftrudlurc,  fomewhat  refemblinirthe 
wattles  under  a  cock's  throat.  They  are  fometimes 
fmaller,  fometimes  larger  ;  and  are  contiguous  to  the 
prseputium  of  the  cHtoris,  and  joined  to  the  interior 
fide  of  the  labia. 

NYMPH^EA,  the  water-lily  ;  a  genus  of  the 
nionogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
54th  order,  Mi/re!/(itie<e.  The  corolla  is  pwlypetalous; 
the  calyx  tetraphyllous  or  pentaphyllous  ;  the  berry 
multilocular  and  truncated.  There  are  four  fpecies  ; 
of  which  the  moil  remarkable  are,  1,  2.  The  lutea 
and  alba,  or  yellow  and  white  water-lilies  ;  both  of 
which  are  natives  of  Britain,  growing  in  lakes  and 
ditches.  Linnseus  tells  us,  that  fwine  are  fond  of  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  the  former  ;  and  that  the  fmoke 
of  it  will  drive  away  crickets  and  blatts,  or  cock- 
roaches, out  of  houfes. — The  root  of  the  fecond  has 
an  aftringent  and  bitter  tafte,  like  thofe  of  moil  aqua- 
tic plants  that  run  deep  into  the  mud.  The  High- 
landers make  a  dye  with  it  of  a  dark  chefnut  colour. 
3.  The  lotus;  with  heart-fhaped  toothed  leaves,  a  plant 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Egypt,  is  thus  mentioned 
Euterfe,  by  Herodotus  f  :  "  When  the  river  Nile  is  become' 
9^'  full,  and   all  the  grounds   round  it  are  a  perfeft  fea, 

there  grows  a  vail  quantity  of  lilies,  which  the  Egyp- 
tians call  iotus,  in  the  water.  After  they  have  cut 
them,  they  dry  them  in  the  fun  ;  then,  having  parch- 
ed the  feed  within  the  lotus,  which  is  moft  like  the 
poppy,  they  make  bread  of  it,  baking  it  with  fire. 
The  root  alfo  of  the  lotus  is  eatable,  eafily  becoming 
fweet,  being  round,  and  of  the  fizeof  an  apple."  M. 
SavaryJ  mentions  it  as  growing  in  the  rivulets  and 
on  the  fides  of  the  lakes  ;  and  that  there  are  two  forts 
or  varieties  of  the  plant,  the  one  with  a  white,  the 
other  with  a  bluifh  flower.  "  The  calyx  (he  fays) 
blows  like  a  large  tulip,  and  diffufes  a  fweet  fmell, 
refembling  that  of  the  lily.  The  firft  fpecies  produces 
a  round  root  like  that  of  a  potato  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  banks  of  the  lake  Menzall  feed  upon  it. 
The  rivulets  in  the  environs  of  Damietta  are  covered 
with  this  majeftic  flower,  which  rifes  upwards  of  two 
feet  above  the  water.  4.  In  the  Eall  and  Weft  In- 
dies grows  a  fpecies  of  this  plant,  named  nclumbo  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon.  The  leaves  which  rell 
upon  the  furface  of  the  water  are  fmooth,  undivided, 
perfectly  round,  thick,  target- fliaped,  and  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  footftnlk  of  the 
leaves  is  prickly  ;  and  infertei!,  not  into  their  bafe,  or 
margin,  as  in  moil  plants,  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
lower  diflc  or  fiirface.  From  this  centre,  upon  the 
upper  furface,  ifl'uc,  like  rays,  a  great  number  of  large 
ribs,  or  nerves,  which  towards  the  circumference  are 
divided  and  fubdivided  into  a  fmall  number  of  very 
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minute  parts.     The  flowers  are  large,  fle(h-eoIourcd,Mymp^a». 

and   confift  of  numerous  petals,  difpofe;!,  as    in  the  •r~'^ 

other  fpecies  of  water  lily,  in  two  or  more  rows.  I  he 
feed-velTcl  is  fiiapcd  like  a  top,  being  broad  and  cir- 
cular above,  narrow  and  almofl  pointed  below.  It  ia 
divided  info  feveral  diilinft  cells,  whicli  form  fo  many 
large  round  holes  upon  the  furface  of  the  fruit  ;  each 
containing  a  fingle  feed.— With  the  flower  of  this 
plant,  which  is  facred  among  the  heathens,  they  adorn 
the  altars  of  theii  temples  :  they  paint  their  gods  fit- 
ting upon  it  ;  and  make  ufe  of  fucli  pidlures  to  ani- 
mate the  minds  of  the  pioas  on  their  death-bed,  and 
to  raife  their  affeiftions  to  heavtn.  The  ftalks,  which 
are  ufed  as  a  pot  herb,  are  of  a  wonderful  length. 
The  root  is  very  long,  extends  itfelf  tranfverfely,  is 
of  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  arm,  jointed  and  fibrous, 
with  long  intervals  betwixt  the  joints.  The  fibrea 
furround  the  joints  in  verticilli  or  whirls.  5.  A  fpe- 
cies of  uymphsa,  called  by  the  Chinefe  hen-hoa  and 
ner.ufar,  is  highly  extolled  in  that  country  for  its  ex- 
cellent virtues,  and  ranked  by  their  phyficians  among 
thefe  plants  which  are  employed  in  the  compofition  of 
the  liquor  of  immortality.  The  feeds  are  there  eaten  as 
we  eat  filberds  in  Europe  :  they  are  more  delicate 
when  they  are  green,  but  harder  of  uigellion  ;  they 
are  preferved  in  many  different  ways  with  fu.:;ar.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  alfo  admitted  by  the  Chinefe  to 
their  tables  :  in  whatever  manner  it  !ie  prepared,  it 
its  equally  whokfome.  Great  quantities  of  it  are 
pickled  with  fait  and  vinegar,  which  they  rcferve  to 
eat  with  their  rice.  When  reduced  to  powd.r,  it  makes 
excellent  foup  with  water  and  milk.  The  leaves  of 
the  nenufar  are  much  ufed  for  wrapping  up  fruits, 
fi(h,  fait  provifions,  &c.  When  dry,  the  Chinefe 
mix  them  with  their  fmoking  tobacco,  to  render  it 
fofter  and  milder. 

The  high  veneration  in  which  the  nvmph.ra  lolot  was 
held  by  the  Eojyptians,  is  fully  known  ;  and  at  this  hour 
it  is  equally  venerated  by  the  Hindoos.  Sir  Willian* 
Jones,  in  fpeaking  of  Brimha,  Vilhnou,  and  Shiva,  as 
emblematical  reprefentations  of  the  Deity,  f.iys, 

"  The  firll  operations  of  thefe  three  powers  are 
evidently  defcribed  in  the  different  Pouranas  by  a 
number  of  allegories  ;  and  from  them  we  may  deduce 
the  Ionian  philolophy  of  primajval  water,  tlie  doArine 
of  the  mundane  egg,  and  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
nymphxa  or  lotos,  which  was  anciently  revered  i« 
Egypt,  as  it  is  at  prefent  in  Hindollan,  Tibet,  and 
Nepal.  The  Tibetians  are  faid  to  tm' ellilh  their 
temples  and  altars  with  it ;  and  a  native  of  Nepal 
made  prollrations  before  it  on  entering  my  lludy 
where  the  fine  plant  and  beautiful  flowers  lay  for  ex- 
amination." 

NyMPH.EA  (amongll  the  ancients),  doubtful  what 
ftrutlures  they  were  ;  fome  take  them  to  have  been 
grottos,  deriving  their  name  from  the  ftatues  of  the 
nymphs  with  which  they  were  adorned  ;  but  that  they 
were  confiderable  works  appears  from  their  bcmg  ex- 
ecuted by  the  emperors  Ammlan,  Victor,  Capitoliiius; 
or  by  the  city  prefects.  Is  an  mfcriptlon,  the  terra 
is  written  nymfium.  None  of  all  tiiei'e  nymjjhasa  has 
lafted  down  to  our  time.  Some  years  fince.  Indeed,  a 
fquare  building  of  marble  wa«  difcovered  between 
Naples  and  Vcfuvius,  with  only  one  entrance,  and 
fome  fteps  that  went  down  to  it.  On  the  right  hand  aa 
X  2  you 
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Nympha  you  enter,  towards  the  head,  there  is  a  fountain  of  the 
"  pureft  witer  ;  along  which,  by  way  of  guard  as  it 
were,  is  laid  a  naked  Arethufa  of  the  whitc'l  marble; 
the  b.>ttom  or  ground  is  of  v.iriegated  Biarble,  and 
encompafTcd  with  a  cnnal  fed  by  the  water  from  the 
fountain  :  the  wall^  are  fjt  round  with  fhells  and 
pebbles  of  varinus  colours ;  by  the  fitting  of  which, 
as  by  fo  miny  rtrokes  in  a  piiitiire,  are  exprefTed  the 
12  months  ot  the  year,  and  the  .'our  political  virtues; 
alfo  the  rape  of  Proferpine  ;  Pan  playing  on  his  reed, 
and  foothing  his  flock  ;  befidcs  the  reprtijntations  of 
nymphs  fwimming,-  failing,  and  wantoning  on  firties, 
&c. 

It  feems  pretty  evident  that  the  nymphx.i  were 
public  baths;  for  at  the  fame  time  tint  they  were  fur- 
lufhed  with  pleifins;  grottoes,  they  were  alfo  fupplied 
jvith  cooling  llteams,  by  which  they  were  rendered 
exceedingly  dtlii^htful,  and  drew  great  numbers  of 
people  to  frequent  them.  Silence  feems  to  have  been 
a  particular  rtquifite  there,  as  appears  by  this  infcrip- 
tion,  N\mphis  hciy  Libe,  luvii,  tace.  'I  hat  building  be- 
tween Naples  and  Vefiivius  mentioned  above,  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  thtfe  nymph^a. 

NYMPHiLUM,  (Plutarch);  the  name  of  a  fa- 
cred  pla.-e.  near  Apollonia  in  lUyricum.  fending  forth 
continually  fire  in  detached  ftreams  from  a  green 
valley  and  verdant  meadows.  Dio  Caffius  adds,  that 
the  fire  neither  burns  up  nor  parches  the  earth,  but 
that  herbs  and  trees  grow  and  thrive  near  it,  and 
therefore  the  place  is  called  iiymph,sum  :  near  which 
was  an  oratde  of  fiich  a  nature,  that  the  fire,  to  fhow 
that  the  wilh  was  granted,  confumed  the  frankincenfe 
thrown  into  it  ;  but  repelled  it.  in  cafe  the  dcfire  was 
lejefted.  It  was  there  that  a  fleeping  fatyr  was  once 
caught  and  brought  to  Sylla  as  he  returned  from 
the  Mithridatic  war.  This  monfler  hid  the  fame 
features  as  the  poets  afcribe  to  the  fatyr.  He  was  in- 
terrogated by  Sylla  and  fy  his  interpreters;  but  his  ar- 
ticulations were  unintelligible,  and  the  Roman  fpuni- 
ed  from  him  a  creature  which  feemed  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a  bead  more  than  that  of  a  man. 

Nympheum,  in  antiquity,  a  public  hall  magnifi- 
cently decorated,  for  entertainment,  &c.  and  where 
thofe  who  wanted  coirvenience  at  home  held  their  mar- 
riage-fcafts  ;  whence  the  name. 

NYMPHIDIUS  (Sabinas),  a  perfon  of  mean 
defccnt,  but  appointed  by  Nero  coUeagire  of  Tigcl- 
linus  in  the  command  of  the  praetorian  gu?.rds.  About 
the  time,  however,  that  the  German  legions  revolted 
from  this  dcfpicriblc  prince,  he  was  alfo  betrayed  by 
Nymphidius  and  abandoned  by  hij  guards. 

Nymphidius  began  now  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
feizing  the  fovercignty  himfelf.  Ho«'evtr,  he  did 
not  immediately  declare  his  ambitious  views  ;  but  pre- 
tending to  efjjoufe  the  caufe  of  Galba,  affured  the 
guards  that  Nero  was  ffed,  and  promifed  them  fuch 
fums  as  neither  Galba  nor  any  other  was  able  to  dif- 
charge.  This. promife  lecured  for  the  prefent  the  em- 
pire to  Galba,  occafioned  afterwards  the  lofs  of  it, 
End,  finally,  produced  the  dertrufiion  of  Nymphidius 
End  the  guards  thtmlelves.  After  Nero's  death,  hov- 
ever,  and  on  the  acknowledgment  of  Galba  as  em- 
peror, he  renewed  his  ambition  ;  and  having,  by  his 
immenfe  largclTes,  gained  the  affeftions  of  the  prK- 
tonau  guards,  and  perfuading  himfelf  thai  Galba,  by 


reafon  of  his  r'nfirmitlcs  and  old  age,  would  nev»r  reach 
the  capital,  ufurpcd  all  the  authority  at  Rome.  Pre- 
fuming  upon  his  intereil,  he  obliged  1  igeilinus,  who, 
commanded,  jointly  with  him,  the  praetorian  guards, 
to  refign  his  cDmniiiTioii.  He  made  feveral  ma^niti- 
cent  and  exptnfive  entertainments,  inviting  fuch  as 
had  been  confuls  or  had  commanded  armies,  diftri- 
buted  large  fu.us  anion ^  the  people,  and  with  fhows 
and  other  diveriions,  which  he  daily  exhibited,  gaineil 
fo  great  an  interell  with  ail  ranks,  that  he  already 
looked  upon  himfelf  as  fovercign.  The  fenate,  dread- 
ing his  power,  conferred  extraoidinaiy  honours  upon 
him,  Ityled  him  their  /'/■oCcfi'o'-.  attended  him  when  he 
appeared  in  public,  and  had  recourfe  to  him  for  the 
confirmation  ot  their  decrees,  as  if  he  had  been  already 
inveftcd  with  the  fovereign  power.  This  bale  com- 
pliance elaced  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  ufurped, 
not  leifurely  and  bv  degrees,  but  all  at  once,  an  ab- 
iolute  authority.  He  acted  as  fovereign  indeed,  but 
he  had  not  as  yet  openly  dccLued  his  defign  of  feizing 
the  empire  ;  his  power,  however,  was  great,  and  he 
iiftd  it  in  undermining  G  il!)a's  power  ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, unluccefsful.  and  the  tlilclofure  of  his  defisjns 
was  much  againil  him.  Galba  was  again  acknow- 
ledged and  proclaimed,  and  he,  notwithftanding  his 
artifices,  deteiSed  and  llain  by  the  foldiers  who  were 
procl  liming  Galba.     See  Nero. 

NYON,  a  conliderable  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  and  ca;)ital  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a  callle.  It  Hands  delightfully  upon  the 
edtre  of  the  1-ikt  of  Geneva,  in  the  very  point  where 
it  begins  to  widen,  and  in  a  moft  charmini)  country 
commonly  called  Pays  de  Vaud.  It  was  formerly  call- 
ed Colonia  Eq'iejlris  Noiridunum  ;  and,  as  a  pi"ouf  of  its 
antiquity,  feveral  Roman  infcriptioni  and  other  an- 
cient remains,  havebeen  frequentlydifcoveredinthe  out- 
fltirts  of  the  town.      E  Long.  5.  10.  N   L,at.  46.  24. 

NY.SA,  or  K  YssA  (anc.  geo^.),  a  town  of  Ethiopia, 
at  the  fouth  of  Eg)pt.  Some  place  it  in  Arabia. 
This  city,  with  another  of  the  fame  name  in  India, 
was  facred  to  the  god  Bacchus,  who  was  educated 
there  by  the  nymphs  of  the  place,  and  who  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Diunyfius,  which  feems  to  be 
compounded  of  A'»5  and  Ni/tj,  the  name  of  his  father, 
and  that  of  the  place  of  his  education.  The  god 
made  this  place  the  feat  of  his  empire,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  conquered  natlon.i  of  the  eaft.  According- 
to  fome  geographers,  there  were  no  lefs  than  ten 
places  of  this  name.  One  of  thefe  was  famous 
on  the  coafl  of  Eubosa  for  its  vines,  which  greiv 
in  fuch  an  uncommon  manner,  that  if  a  twig  was 
planted  in  the  ground  in  the  morning,  it  immediately 
produced  grapes  which  were  full  ripe  in  the  evening. 
A  city  of  Thrace  :  another  feated  on  the  top  of 
Mount  ParnafFus,  and  facred  to  Bacchus. 

NYSLOT,  a  llrong  tov/n  of  RufTra,  in  Livonia, 
with  a  caftle;  feated  on  the  river  Narva,  among  large 
marfhes.     E.  Long.  26.  55.  N.Lat.  58.46. 

NYSSA,  in  botany  :  A.  genus  of  the  order  of 
dioecia,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 2tlt 
order,  Holoracex.  The  hermaphrodite  calyx  is  quia- 
quepartite  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  llamina  are  live  ; 
there  is  one  piftil ;  the  fruit  a  plum  inferior.  The 
maic  calyii  is  r^uinquspartite,  no  curolls,  and  tea  fta< 
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mi'na.  There  is  oi.Iy  ore  fperics,  tnc  ryjfa  aquahca 
or  tiipelo  tree.  It  is  a  ckciduods  tree  or  ihnib,  a  na- 
tive of  moi  (I  or  watery  plares  in  America,  and  con- 
fiils  of  two  \-arieties  ;  i.  The  tntiic  leaved  ;  and,  2. 
The  ferrated-kavL-J  tupelo. 

The  entire-leaved  tiipclo  tree,  ii)  its  nrtive  foil  and 
climate,  grows  to  ncr  20  feit  Irji'h  ;  in  this  country 
its  fize  varic's  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  or 
fituation.  In  a  moilt  rich  laith,  well  (htltered,  it 
comes  near  to  20  feet  ;  in  others,  that  are  Itfs  lo,  it 
makes  flower  progrcA,  and  in  the  end  is  propor- 
tionally low  er.  ^  he  branrhe>!aie  not  very  numerous; 
and  it  rifes  with  a  reguhr  trunk,  at  the  top  of  which 
they  generally  grow.  The  leaves  aie  of  a  hnceolated 
figure,  and  of  a  fine  light  green  colour.  They  end  in 
acute  points,  and  are  very  ornamental,  of  a  thickifii 
confluence,  foft,  grow  alternately  »n  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks,  and  often  retain  their  verdure  late  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  flowers,  wliich  are  not  veiy  ornamental, 
are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  growing 
fomttimes  fmgly,  fometimes  many  together,  on  a 
footftalk.  They  are  of  a  greeiiifh  colour  ;  and,  in  the 
countries  where  they  naturally  grow,  aie  fuccteded 
by  oval  drupes,  inclofing  oval,  acute,  furrowed  nuts. 
In  England  they  fcldom  produce  fruit. 

The  ferrated-leaved  tupelo  tree  grows  ufually  nearly 
30  feet  in  height  ;  and  divides  into  branches  near  the 
top  like  the  other.  The  leaves  arc  oblong,  pointed, 
of  a  light-green  colour,  and  come  out  withot  order 
on  long  footftalks.  1  he  ilowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  long  footftnlks.  They  are 
fmall,  of  a  greenifh-colour;  and  are  fucceeded  bv  oval 
drupes,  containing  fliarprpointed  nuts,  about  the  ilze 
of  a  French  olive. 

The  propagation  of  thefe  trees  is  from  fe^s,  which 
come  from  America.  As  foun  as  they  arrive,  they 
ihould  be  fown  in  laigc  pots   of  light  fandy  earth  an 
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inch  deep.  The  pardener  (no  plants  come  up  the  firft  N'ylTa, 
fprmg),  after  this  work  i»  done,  (lioutd  plunge  his  '^' "■'^ 
pots  up  to  the'r  Vims  in  the  natuial  ground  ;  snd  if  '""' 
it  be  a  moilt  phee,  it  will  be  the  better.  Weeding 
nuift  be  ohferved  t'uring  the  fummer;  and  a  few  furv.c- 
bufiies  fhould  be  i)rickcd  round  the  pots  in  November, 
whirh  «iil  prevent  the  ground  from  freezing,  and  for- 
ward the  coming  up  of  the  feeds.  In  the  next  fpring, 
the  pots  lliould  be  jilunged  into  an  liot-bed,  and  after 
that  the  feeds  will  foon  appear.  As  much  air  as  pof- 
fible,  and  watering,  (hould  be  affotded  them  ;  and 
they  mtill  be  hardened  foon,  to  be  fet  out.  The  pors 
(hould  then  be  plunged  to  their  rims  again  in  the 
natural  mould  ;  where  they  are  to  remain  till  Oftober. 
Watering  mull  be  given  them  :  and  they  (hould  alfo 
be  ihaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  Oftobcr,  ihcv 
rauil  be  houfcd,  with  other  greenhoufe  plants,  or  elfe 
fet  under  a  hot-led-frnnie,  or  fome  other  cover,  du- 
ring winter.  The  third  fpring  they  fliould  be  taken 
out  of  tlie  larget  pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmaller, 
in  which  their  growth  may  be  alTilled  by  n  gentle  he?t. 
in  a  bed  ;  but  if  they  are  planted  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
moift  pljce,  and  ni:ided  In  dry  weather,  they  will  grow 
very  well.  Though  by  this  time  they  (lioidd  have  be- 
come hardy,  yet  it  will  be  projier  to  fhelter  them  ih; 
winter  following  in  bad  weather.  They  will  require 
little  more  care  during  their  flay  in  the  pots,  which 
may  be  either  two,  three,  or  more  years,  if  they  are 
large  enough;  when  in  fpring  they  may  be  turned  out, 
with  the  mould,  into  the  places  where  thev  are  to  re- 
main, which  ought  always  to  be  moift  and  properly 
(heltered. 

NYU-CHE,  or  Kin,  an  empire  which  arofe  in 
eafttrn  Taitary  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 
From  the  founder  of  this  empire  the  late  Chinefe  em- 
peror Kang-hi  fald  that  his  family  was  defsended.  See 
Chi.ha  and  Tartar  v. 


o. 


OThe  14th  letter  and  fourth  vowel  of  our  al- 
'  phabet ;  pronounced  as  in  the  words  nofe,  rgfe. 
Sec. 

The  found  of  this  letter  is  often  fo  foft  as  to  require 
it  double,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  middle  of  words^  as 
got-fe,  reproof,  &c.  And  in  fome  words  this  00  is  pro- 
nounced like  u  fhort,  as  \nJIooJ,  blood,  &c. 

As  a  numeral,  O  was  fometimes  ufed  for  II  among 
th«  ancients  ;  and  with  a  da(h  over  it  thus,  O,  for 
11,000. 

In  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  O.  CON.  is  read  opui 
coriduBum;  O.  C.  Q.cfiera  covfi/wqiie ;  O.  D.  M.  operie, 
donum  mvmis;  and  0]L0.  opus  loiatum. 

The  Greeks  had  two  O's ;  viz.  omicron,  ",  and 
omega,  "i  the  iirft  pronounced  on  the  tip  of  the  lips 
■with  a  fliarper  found  ;  the  fecond  in  the  middle  of  the 
mouth,  with  a  fuller  found,  equal  to  00  in  eur  lan- 
guage.    The  long  and  Ihott  pronunciation  of  our  Q 


are  equivalent  to  the   two   Greek   ones  ;  the   firft,  as 
in  fuppofe  ;  the  fccond,  as  in  obey. 

O  is  ufually  denoted  long  by  a  fcrvile  a  fubjoined, 
as  moan  ;  or  by  c  at  the  end  of  the  fyllable,  as  bone  ; 
when  thefe  vowels  are  not  ufed,  it  is  generally  fiiort. 

Among  the  Irilh,  the  letter  O,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  name  of  a  family,  is  a  charafter  of  dignity  an- 
nexed to  great  houfes.  Thus,  in  the  hlllory  of  Ire- 
land, we  frequently  meet  with  the  0  Neals,  0  Carrots, 
&c.  confidetable  houfes  in  that  idand. 

Cambden  obfcrves,  that  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the 
lords  of  Ireland  to  prefix  an  O  to  their  names  to  di- 
ftinguifli  them  from  the  commonalty. 

'i'he  ancients  ufed  O  as  a  mark  of  triple  time;  from 
a  notion  that  the  ternary,  or  number  3,  was  the  molt 
perftrt  of  numbers,  and  therefore  properly  exprelfcil 
by  a  circle,  the  moft  perfeft  of  figures. 

It  13  not,  Itriftly  fpeaking,  the  letter  0,  but  the 

figuie 
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figure  of  a  circle  O.  <""  double  CD,  by  which  the 
modern  ancients  in  mufic  ufcd  to  exprcfs  what  they 
called  tempo  perfeao,  or  triple  time.  Hence  the  Ita- 
lians call  it  areola. 

Tiie  feven  antiphonea,  or  alternate  hymns  of  feven 
verfes,  &c.  fiing  by  the  choir  in  the  time  of  Advent, 
were  formerly  called  0,  from  their  beginning  with  fuch 
an  exclamation. 

O  is  an  adverb  of  calling,  or  interjeftion  of  forrow 
or  wifhing. 

OAK,  in  botany.     See  Q"ercus. 

The  oak  has  been  long  known  by  the  title  of 
monarch  of  the  ivoods,  and  very  juftly.  It  was  well 
known,  and  often  very  elegantly  defcribed,  by  the  an- 
cient poets.  The  following  defcription  from  Virgil  is 
exquifite  : 

Velut'i  annojO  validam  cum  robore  quercum 
yllpmi  Borce,  nunc  hinc,  nuncjlatibus  iUinc 
Eruere  inter  fc  certant :  ilJlriJor,  ct  alte 
Conjlcrmmt  terram  concuffo  jlipite  frondes  : 
Ipfii  keret  fcopulh  ;  ct  quiittlum  vcrtic:  ad  auras 
j^thericu,  ttinlum  radke  in  Tartara  teiidit. 

JEn.  iv.  441. 
As  o'er  th'  aerial  Alps  fubliaitly  fpread. 
Some  aged  oal  uprears  his  reverend  head  ; 
Tlii''  way  and  that  the  fiulous  terapefts  blow, 
To  lay  the  monarch  of  the  mountains  low  ; 
Th'  Imperial  plant,  though  nodding  at  the  found, 
Though  all  liis  fcatter'd  honours  ftrow  the  ground  j 
Safe  in  his  ftrength,  and  feated  on  the  rock, 
Jn  naked  majefty  defies  the  ihock  : 
High  as  the  head  (lioots  tow'ring  to  the  ilcies, 
So  deep  the  root  in  hell's  foundation  lies. 

Pitt. 

Tlie  ancient  druiJs  had  a  mod:  profound  veneration 
for  oak  trees.  Pliny  *  fays,  that  "  thedrulds  (as  the 
Gauls  call  their  magicians  or  wife  men)  held  nothing 
fo  facred  as  the  mifletoe,  and  the  tree  on  which  it 
,  provided  it  be  an  oak.  They  make  choice  of 
oak  groves  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  perform  no 
rites  without  oak-leaves  ;  fo  that  they  feem  to  have 
the  name  of  druids  from  thence,  if  we  derive  their 
n-ime  from  the  Greek,"  &c.  (See  Druids— defini- 
tion, and  n"  11.)  Maximus  Tyrlus  fays  the  Celtse 
or  Gauls  worfhipped  Jupiter  under  the  figure  of  a 
lofty  ©ak  (A)i 

"This  ufeful  tree  grows  to  fuch  a  furprlfing  magni- 
tude, that  were  there  not  many  well  authenticated  In- 
ftanccs  of  them  in  our  own  country,  they  would  cer- 
tainly appear  difficult  of  behef.  In  the  1 8th  volume 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  we  have  the  dimenCons 
of  a  leaf  twelve  inches  in  length  and  feven  in  breadth, 
and  all  the  leaves  of  the  fame  tree  were  equally  large. 
On  the  eftate  of  Woodhall,  purchafed  in  1775  by  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  bart.  Late  governor  of  Madras,  an 
oak  was  felled  which  fold  for  43I.  and  meafured  24 
feet  round.     We  are  alfo  told  of  one  in  MlUvvood  fo- 
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reft,  near  Chaddelley,  which  was  in  full  verdure  in 
winter,  getting  Its  leaves  again  after  the  autumn  ones 
fell  off.  In  Hunter's  Evelyn's  Sylva,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  a  very  remarkable  oak  at  Greendale;  which 
Gough,  in  his  edition  of  Cambden,  thus  minutely  de- 
fcribes:  "  The  Greendale  oak,  with  a  road  cut  thro'  it, 
ftill  bears  one  green  branch.  Such  branches  as  have  been 
cut  or  broken  off  are  guarded  from  wet  by  lead.  The 
diameter  of  this  tree  at  the  top,  whence  the  branches 
ilFue,  is  14  feet  2  inches;  at  the  furface  of  the  ground 
1 1 4-  feet ;  circumference  there  3  1;  feet  ;  height  of  the 
trunk  53  ;  height  of  the  arch  10,  widtli  6.  Mr  Evelyn 
mentions  feveral  more  oaks  of  extraordinary  fize  in 
Workfop  park." 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1773  we  have  an 
account  of  one  differing  very  efTentially  from  the  com- 
mon one;  it  is  frequent  about  StThomasinDevonfhire, 
and  is  in  that  county  called  Lucombe  oak,  from  one 
William  Lucombe  who  fuccefsfully  cultivated  it  near 
Exeter.  It  grows  as  ftraight  and  handfome  as  a  fir ; 
its  leaves  are  evergreen,  and  its  wood  as  hard  as  that 
of  the  common  oak.  Its  growth  is  fb  quick,  as  to 
exceed  in  20  or  30  years  the  altitude  and  girth  of  the 
common  one  at  100.  It  is  cultivated  Ib  various  places; 
Cornwall,  Somerfetfliire,  &c, 

M.  du  Hamel  du  Monceau,  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  (who  wrote  a  treatife  on  hufband- 
ry ),  gave  an  account  in  the  year  1749  of  an  oak  which 
he  had  kept  in  water  eight  years,  and  which  yielded 
fine  leaves  every  fpring.  The  tree  had,  he  fays,  four 
or  five  branches  ;  the  largell  19  or  20  lines  round, 
and  more  than  t8  inches  long.  It  throve  more  in  the 
two  firlt  years  than  it  would  have  done  in  the  beft 
earth  ;  It  afterwards  lofl  its  vigour,  and  rather  decayed; 
which  he  attributed  to  a  defedt  in  the  roots  rather  than 
to  want  of  aliment. 

M.  de  Buffon  made  fome  experiments  on  oak-trees; 
the  refult  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  1754.  He  had  compared  barked  with  up- 
barked  trees  ;  and  proves,  we  think  with  fuccefs,  from 
a  variety  of  trials,  that  timber  barked  and  dryed 
ftanding,  is  always  heavier  and  confiderably  ftronger 
than  timber  kept  in  Its  bark. 

The  bark  of  oak-trees  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
extremely  ufeful  in  vegetation.  One  load  (Mr  Mills  in 
his  treatife  on  hufbandry  informs  us)  of  oak-baik, 
laid  in  a  heap  and  rotted,  after  the  tanners  have  ufed 
it  for  drefhng  of  leather,  will  do  more  fervice  to  flifF 
cold  land,  and  its  elfefts  will  lafl  longer,  than  two 
loads  of  the  richefl  dung  ;  but  this  has  been  ftrenu- 
oufly  controverted.     (See  OAK-Leavcs.) 

The  bark,  in  medicine,  is  alfo  a  llrong  aftrlngent ; 
and  hence  ifands  recommended  in  hasmorrhagies,  al- 
vlne  fluxes,  and  other  preternatural  or  immoderate 
fecretions  ;  and  in  thefe  it  is  fometimes  attended  with 
good  etfefts.  Some  have  alledged,  that  by  the  ufe  of 
this  bark  every  purpofe  can  be  anfwered  which  may  be 
obtained  from  Peruvian  bark.     But  after  feveral  very 

fair 


(a1  Cambdfn  informs  us  of  a  tradition  (which,  like  moll  other  traditions  of  this  nature,  feems  to  be 
founded  in  ignorance  and  foftered  by  credulity)  refpefting  an  oak  near  Malwood  caftte,  where  Rufus  was  killed, 
viz.  that  it  budded  on  Chriftmas-day,  and  withered  before  Jiight.  This  tree,  the  fame  tradition  reports  to  have 
i^een  that  againft  which  Tyrrtl's  arraw  glanced. 
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fair  trials,  we  have  by  no  means  found  this  to  be  the 
'  cafe.  Belides  the  bark,  the  buds,  the  acorns,  and 
their  cups  are  ufed  ;  as  alfo  the  galls,  which  are  ex- 
crefcences  caufed  by  infeds  on  the  oaks  of  the  eattcrn 
countries,  of  which  there  are  divers  forts  ;  fome 
perfeftly  round  and  fmooth,  fome  rougher  with  finall 
protuberances,  but  all  generally  having  a  round  hole  in 
them.  All  the  parts  of  the  oak  are  ftyptic,  binding, 
and  ufeful  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes  and  bleedings,  cither 
inward  or  outward.  The  bark  is  frequently  ufed  in 
gargarifms,  for  the  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  and  for 
fore  mouths  and  throats :  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  retlringent 
clyfters  and  injeftions,  againft  the  prolapfus  uteri  or 
ani.  The  acorns,  beaten  to  powder,  arc  frequently 
taken  by  the  vulgar  for  pains  in  the  fide.  The  only 
efficinal  preparation  is  the  aqua  germinum  qiiercus. 

OjiK-Leaves.  The  ufes  of  oak-bark  in  tanning,  and 
in  hot-beds,  is  generally  known.  For  the  latter  of 
thefe  purpofes,  however,  oak-leaves  are  new  found  to 
anfwer  equally  well,  or  rather  better.  In  the  notes  to 
Dr  Hunter's  edition  of  Evelyn's  Treatife  on  Forett- 
trees,  we  find  the  following  directions  for  their  ufe  by 
W.  Speechly  :  The  leaves  are  to  be  raked  up  as  feon 
as  poflible  after  they  fall  trom  the  trees.  When  raked 
into  heaps,  they  (hould  immediately  be  carried  into 
fome  place  near  the  hot-houfes,  where  they  may  lie  to 
couch.  Mr  Speechly  lays,  it  was  his  cuftom  to  fence 
them  round  with  charcoal  hurdles,  or  any  thing  elfe, 
to  keep  them  from  being  blown  about  the  garden  in 
windy  weather.  In  this  place  they  tread  them  well,  and 
water  them  in  cafe  they  happen  to  have  been  brought 
in  dry.  The  heap  is  made  fix  or  fevcn  feet  thick, 
and  covered  over  with  old  mats,  or  any  thing  elfe,  to 
prevent  the  upper  leaves  from  being  blown  away.  In 
a  few  days  the  heap  will  come  to  a  ftrong  heat.  For 
the  firft  year  or  two  in  which  he  ufed  thefe  leaves, 
our  author  did  not  continue  them  in  the  heap  longer 
than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ;  but  by  this  method  of 
management  they  fettled  fo  much  when  brought  to 
the  bot-houfe,  that  a  fupply  was  very  foon  required  ; 
and  he  afterwards  found,  that  it  was  proper  to  let 
them  remain  five  or  fix  weeks  in  the  heaps  before  they 
are  brought  to  the  hot-houfe.  In  getting  them  into 
the  pine-pots,  if  they  appear  dry,  they  are  to  be  wa- 
tered, and  again  trodden  down  exceedingly  well,  in 
layers,  till  the  pits  are  quite  full.  The  whole  is  then 
covered  with  tan- bark,  to  the  thicknefs  of  two  inches, 
and  well  trodden  down,  till  the  furface  becomes  fmooth 
and  even.  On  this  the  pine-pots  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  manner  they  arc  to  ftand,  beginning  with  the 
middle  row  firft,  and  filling  up  the  fpaces  between  the 
pots  with  tan.  In  this  manner  we  are  to  proceed  to 
the  next  row,  till  the  whole  be  finilhed  ;  and  this  ope- 
ration is  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  tan 
only  is  ufed.  The  leaves  require  no  farther  trouble 
through  the  whole  feafon  ;  as  they  will  retain  a  con- 
flant  and  regular  heat  for  12  months  without  ftirring 
or  turning  ;  and  our  author  informs  us,  that  if  he  may 
judge  from  their  appearance  when  taken  out  (being 
alv.'ays  entire  and  perfect),  it  is  probable  they  would 
continue  their  heat  through  a  fecond  year  ;  but,  as  an 
aKniinl  fupply  of  leaves  is  eafily  obtained,  the  experi- 
inent  is  hardly  worth  making.  After  this,  the  pines 
will  have  no  occafion  to  be  moved,  but  at  Hated  times 


of  their  management,  viz.  at  the  (hifting  them  in  tlicir 
pots,  &c.  when  at  each  time  a  little  frcih  tan  (liould  *" 
be  added  to  make  up  the  deficiency  arifing  from  the 
fettling  of  the  beds ;  but  this  will  be  incoiifiderable, 
as  the  leaves  do  not  fettle  much  after  ihcir  loiii;  couch- 
ing. During  the  firfl  two  years  of  our  author's  prac- 
tice he  did  not  ufe  any  tan,  but  plunged  the  pine-pots 
into  the  leave:-,  and  jufl  covered  the  furface  of  the 
bed?,  \vhen  finiflied,  with  a  little  faw-dufl,  to  give  it 
a  neatnefs.  This  method,  however,  was  attended 
with  one  inconvenience;  for  by  the  caking  of  the- 
leaves  they  fhrunk  from  the  fides  of  the  pots,  where- 
by they  became  expofed  to  the  air,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  htal  of  the  beds  was  permitted  to  efcape. 

"  Many  powerful  reafens  (fays  Mr  Speechly)  may 
be  given  why  oak-leaves  are  prefciable  to  tanner's 
bark. 

"  I.  They  always  heat  regularly  ;  for  during  the 
whole  time  that  I  have  ufed  them,  which  is  near  feven 
years,  I  never  once  knew  of  their  heating  with  vio- 
lence; and  this  is  fo  frequently  the  cafe  with  tan,  that 
1  affirm,  and  indeed  it  is  well  known  to  every  perfan 
eonvcrfant  in  the  management  of  the  hot-houfe,  that 
pines  fuffer  more  from  this  one  circumftance,  than  all 
the  other  accidents  put  together,  infedls  excepted. 
When  this  accident  happens  near  the  time  of  their 
fruiting,  the  effeft  is  foon  feen  in  the  fruit,  which  is 
exceedingly  fmall  and  ill-fliaped.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  little  or  no  fruit  at  all  ;  therefore  gardeners 
who  make  ufe  of  tan  only  for  their  pines,  ihould  he 
mod  particularly  careful  to  avoid  an  over-heat  at  that 
critical  juntlure, — the  time  of  Ihowing  the  fruit. 

"  2.  The  heat  of  oak-leaves  is  conftant ;  whereas- 
tanner's  bark  generally  turns  cold  in  a  very  iliort  time 
after  its  furious  heat  is  gone  off.  This  obliges  the 
gardener  to  give  it  frequent  turnings  in  order  to  pro- 
mote its  heatmg.  Thefe  frequent  turnings,  not  to 
mention  the  expence,  are  attended  with  the  worft 
confequences ;  for  by  the  continual  moving  of  the 
pots  backv/ards  and  forwards,  the  pines  are  expofed 
to  the  extremes  of  heat  ancf  cold,  whereby  their  growth 
is  confiderably  retarded  ;  whereas,  when  leaves  are 
ufed,  the  pines  will  have  no  occafion  to  be  moved  but 
at  the  times  of  potting,  &c.  The  pines  have  one  pe- 
culiar advantage  in  this  undifturbcd  fituation  ;  their 
roots  grow  through  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  and  mat 
among  the  leaves  in  a  furprifing  manner.  From  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  when  in  this  fituation,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  leaves,  even  in  this  ftatc,  afford  them 
an  uncommon  and  agreeable  nourifliment. 

"  3.  There  is  ♦  faving  in  point  of  expence  ;  which 
is  no  inconfiderable  objcdl  in  places  where  tau  cannot 
be  had  but  from  a  great  diftance. 

"  4.  The  lalt  ground  of  preference  is,  that  decayed 
leaves  make  good  manure  ;  whereas  rotten  tan  is  ex- 
perimentally found  to  be  of  no  value.  1  have  often 
tried  it  both  on  faud  and  clay,  and  on  wet  and  dry 
land;  and  never  could  difcover,  In  any  of  my  experi- 
ments, that  it  deferved  the  name  of  2  manure  ;  whereas 
decayed  leaves  are  the  richeft,  and  of  all  others  the- 
moft  proper  manure  for  a  garden.  Leaves  mixed  with 
dung  make  excellent  hot-beds  ;  and  1  find  that  bedc 
compounded  in  this  manner,  prefcrvc  their  heat  much, 
longer  than   when  made   entirely  with  dung ;  and  in 
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Oi'^f-      both  r-ftf,  tlie  applicaticn  of  leaves  will  be  a  ronfiJe- 
"^  rable  frving  of"  tJimg,  wliich  is  a  circumilancc:  on  many 

accounts  agreeable.''' 

OAK-Leaf-Galh.  Tlicfe  are  of  feveral  kinds;  the 
remarkaHe  fpecies  called  the  mvjhroom  gall  \%  never 
found  oil  any  other  vei^etable  fubftance  but  thefe 
leaves  ;  and  bti'ide  this  therj  are  a  great  number  of 
other  kinds. 

The  double  gall  of  thefs  leaves  is  very  finrular,  be- 
caufe  the  generality  of  produftions  of  this  kind  afFett 
only  one  tide  of  a  leaf  or  branch,  and  grow  all  one 
way  ;  whereas  this  kind  of  gall  extends  itfelf  both 
\vays,  and  is  feen  on  each  fide  of  the  leaf.  In  form  of 
two  protuberances,  oppofite  the  one  to  the  other. 
Thffe  are  of  differently  irregnUr  (hapen,  but  their  na- 
tural figure  feems  that  of  two  cones,  with  broad  bafes, 
and  very  obtufe  points,  though  fometimes  they  arc 
round,  ur  very  nearly  fo. 

Thefe  make  their  hrft  appearance  on  the  leaf  in 
April,  and  remain  on  it  till  June  or  longer.  They 
are  at  firft  green,  but  afterwards  ycllowilh,  and  are 
fofter  to  the  touch  than  many  other  of  the  ptoduSions 
of  this  kind:  they  are  ufually  about  the  fizc  of  a  lar^e 
pea,  but  fometimes  they  grow  to  the  bignefs  of  a  n'.it. 
When  opened,  they  are  found  to  be  of  that  kind 
which  are  inhabited  each  by  one  infeft  only,  ani!  each 
contain  one  cavity.  The  cavity  in  this  is,  however, 
larger  than  in  any  other  gall  of  the  lize,  or  even  in 
many  others  of  three  times  the  fize  ;  the  fi  ies  of  it 
being  very  little  thicker  than  the  fubftance  of  the 
leaf. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertaia  the  origin  of  the  feveral 
fpecics  of  flies  which  are  at  times  feen  in  this  manner 
to  come  out  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  galls.  It  feems 
the  common  courfe  of  nature,  that  only  one  fpecies  of 
infeft  forms  one  kind  of  gall  ;  yet  it  may  be,  that 
two  or  three  kinds  may  give  origin  to  the  fame  kind. 
There  is,  however,  another  occaiion  of  our  feeing  dif- 
ferent fpecits  come  out  of  diffeient  galls  of  tlie  fame 
kind  ;  and  this  is  the  cffeft  of  the  enemies  of  the  pro- 
per inhabitants. 

It  might  appear  that  the  parent  fly,  when  Hie  had 
formed  a  gall  for  the  habitation  of  her  worm  offspring, 
bad  placed  it  in  an  imjjregnable  fortrefs  :  but  this  is 
not  the  cafe  ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  fly,  as 
fmall  perhaps  as  that  which  gave  origin  to  the  gall, 
jiroduces  a  worm  which  is  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  as 
the  other  feeds  on  vegetable  juices.  This  little  fly, 
well  knowing  that  where  there  is  one  of  tiiefe  protu- 
berances on  a  leaf,  there  is  a  tender  and  defencelcfs  in- 
fedl  within,  pierces  the  fides  of  the  gall,  and  depofils 
her  egg  within  it.  This,  when  it  hatches  into  a  worm, 
feeds  upon  the  proper  inhabitant;  and  finally,  after 
devouring  it,  pafTes  into  the  chryfalis  ftatc,  and  thcncj 
appears  in  the  form  of  its  parent  fly,  and  is  feen  ma- 
king its  way  out  of  the  g  ill,  in  the  place  of  the  proper 
inhabitant. 

On  opening  thefe  leaf-galls,  which  are  propetly  the 
habitation  only  of  one  animal,  it  is  common  to  find 
two,  the  ihonger  preying  upon  the  body  of  the  other, 
and  fucking  its  juices  as  it  does  thofe  of  the  leaf; 
■often  It  is  lound  wholly  employed  in  devouring  Its  un- 
offending neighbour  at  once:  this  is  probably  the  cafe 
when  its  time  of  eating  is  nearly  over  j  and,  in  firfe, 
when  we  find  the  gall  inliabited  bv  onlv  one  infc'9,  or 


contnining  only  one  chryfalis,  as  it  ought  in  its  natu- 
ral fiate  to  do,  we  are  never  certain  that  this  is  the 
proper  inhabitant,  as  it  may  be  one  o'^  chefe  deftroy- 
ers  who  has  eaten  Bp  the  other,  and  fupplied  its  place. 
See  .Aphis  and  Oak  Pucrron. 

Oaf.  Satu-duji  is  now  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofet 
of  tanning  as  well,   at  leaft,  as  the  bark.     See  Tas- 

MNG. 

OiK  of  yerufalem.      See  Chenopodium. 

0.'\KHAM,  OcKHAM,  or  Onlium,  in  fealanguage, 
denotes  tbe  matter  of  old  ropes  untwiltcd  and  pulled 
out  into  looL-  hemp,  in  order  to  be  ufed  in  caulking 
the  feams,  tree-naib,  and  bends  of  a  fhip,  for  flopping 
or  preventing  leaks. 

OAKHAMPION,  a  town  of  Devonflu're,  which 
fends  two  members  to  parliament;  fituated  in  W.Long, 
4.  5.  N.  Lat.  50.48. 

OANNES,  a  being  in  Chaldean  mythology,  rcpre- 
fented  as  half  a  man  and  half  a  fi(h.  According  ta 
Berofus  and  other  fabulous  writers,  this  monller  was 
the  civilizer  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  to  whom  he  taught  a 
fyftem  of  jurifprudtnce  fo  perftft  as  to  be  incapable 
of  improvement.  Jn  difcharging  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice, he  fpent  the  day  on  dry  land,  but  retired  every 
night  into  the  ocean  or  the  river.  See  Mythology, 
n^'jj. 

OAR,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  flat  at  one  end  and 
round  or  fquare  at  the  other  ;  and  which  being  ap- 
plied to  the  file  of  a  floating  veffei,  f:rvcs  to  make  it 
advance  upon  the  water. 

'1  hat  part  of  the  oar  which  is  out  of  the  veffcl,  and 
which  enters  into  the  water,  is  called  the  lladt,  or 
■wnlh  plat ;  and  that  which  is  within  board  is  termed 
the  Lorn,  whofe  extremity  being  fmall  enough  to  be 
grafpcd  by  the  rowers,  or  perluns  managing  the  oars, 
is  called  the  haiuik- 

To  pufh  the  boat  or  veffcl  forwards  by  means  of 
this  inilrument,  the  rowers  turn  their  backs  forward, 
and,  dipping  the  blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water,  puU 
the  handle  foiward  fo  that  the  blade  at  the  fame  time 
may  move  aft  In  the  watrr:  but  fince  the  blade  cannot 
be  fo  moved,  without  llriking  the  water,  this  Impul- 
fion  Is  the  fame  as  it  the  water  were  to  ilrike  the  blade 
from  the  Hern  tjwarjs  the  head:  the  veff(.d  Is  therefore 
neceffarily  moved  accordintC  to  this  direition.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  (he  will  advance  with  the  greater  ra- 
pidity, by  as  much  as  the  oar  itrikes  the  water  more 
forciblv.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  an  oar  adts  upon  the 
fide  of  a  boat  or  veffei  like  a  lever  of  the  fecond  clafs, 
who-fe  fulcrum  is  the  ilation  upon  which  the  oar  rells 
on  the  boat's  gunnel.  In  large  vcffcls,  this  ilation  la 
ufually  called  the  rwdi-port ;  but  in  lights  and  boats  it 
Is  alwavs  tirmed  the  rnfj-luck. 

OAJlI.STUS,  or  Oari^tys,  a  term  in  the  Greek 
poetrv,  fignifying  a  dialogue  between  a  hulband  and 
his  wife  ;  fuch  as  that  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  Iliad 
between  Heftor  and  .Andromache. 

Scaliger  obferves.  that  the  oariftus  is  not  pioperly 
any  particular  little  poem,  or  entire  piece  of  poetry  ; 
but  always  a  part  of  a  great  one.  He  adds,  that  the 
paffagc  now  cited  in  Ilomtr  is  the  oiily  proper  oa- 
riitus  extar.t  in  the  ancient  poets. 
O  A'l',  in  botany.  See  Aven.\. 
Under  the  word  Avena  it  was  obferved,  that  the 
native  place  of  the  common  oat,  cultivated  in  our  fi>;ldj, 
1  '» 
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1*6  unknown  ;  that  the  only  account  of  it,  In  its  natu- 
ral ftate,  vhirh  we  then  had,  is  in  Anfon's  Voyage  ; 
and  that  the  rrport  of  fuch  an  author  refpefting  fafts 
in  natural  hillory  is  not  intitled  to  implicit  cndif 
We  had  not  then  feen  the  Travels  of  Mr  Bruce,  whofe 
botanical  knowledge  is  very  fuperior  to  that  ef  moll 
voyagers,  or  we  Ihould  have  mentioned  his  account  of 
the  oats  which  he  found  growing  wild  in  Arooffi;  a 
fn^ail  territory  in  AbyiTmia,  not  far  from  the  fource  of 
the  Nile:  (See  Nile).  "  Wild  oats  (fays  he)  grow 
up  here  fpontancoufly  to  a  prodigious  height  ani  fi/.e, 
capable  often  of  concealing  both  the  horfe  and  his 
rider,  and  fome  of  the  ftalks  being  little  lefs  than  an 
inch  in  circumference.  They  have,  when  ripe,  the 
Appearance  of  fmall  canes.  The  inhabitants  make  no 
fort  of  ufe  of  this  grain  in  any  period  of  its  growth  : 
the  uppermoft  thin  hufk  of  it  is  beautifully  variegated 
with  a  changeable  purple  colour  ;  the  tafte  is  perfeftly 
good.  I  ofttn  made  the  meal  into  cakes  in  remem- 
brance of  Scotland."  Our  author  informs  us,  that 
the  Abyflinians  could  never  be  brought  to  reliih  thefe 
cake.<i,  which  they  faid  were  bitter,  burnt  their  fto- 
machs,  and  made  them  thirrty.  He  is,  however,  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  the  wild  oat  of  Arooffi  is  the 
oat  in  its  original  ftate  ;  and  that  it  has  degenerated 
Everywhere  in  Europe.  From  the  fafts  which  he 
ftates,  this  opinion  feems  to  be  well  founded. 

OATH,  an  affirmation  or  promifc,  accompanied 
with  an  invocation  of  God  to  witnefs  what  we  fay  ; 
and  with  an  imprecation  of  his  vengeance,  or  a  re- 
nunciation of  his  favour,  if  what  we  affirm  be  falfe,  or 
what  we  promife  be  not  performed  (a). 

The  laws  of  all  civilized  ftates  have  required  the 
fecurity  of  an  oath  for  evidence  given  in  a  court  of 
juftice,  and  on  other  occafions  of  high  iftiportance  (b); 
and  the  Chriftian  religion  utterly  prohibits  fwearing, 
except  when  oaths  are  required  by  legal  authority.  In- 
deed no  fcrious  and  reflefting  theift,  whether  he  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  revelation  or  not,  can  look  upon 
ftvearing  on  trivial  occafions  as  any  thing  elfe  than  a 
Ijn  of  a  very  heinous  nature.     To  call  upon  that  in- 
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finite  and  omniprefcnt  Being,  who  created  and  fu- 
ftains  the  univerle,  to  witnefs  all  the  impertinence  of  ' 
idle  converfation,  of  which  great  part  is  commonly  ut- 
tered at  rati('om,  betrays  a  fpirit  fo  profane,  that  no- 
thing (hort  of  experience  could  make  us  believe  it 
poffible  for  a  creature  endowed  with  reafon  and  reflec- 
tion to  be  habitually  guilty  of  a  pradtlce  fo  impit  us. 
No  man  can  plead  in  extenuation  of  this  crime,  that 
he  is  tempted  to  fwear  by  the  importunity  of  any  ap- 
petite or  paffion  implanted  in  the  human  breaft  :  fof 
the  utterance  of  a  profane  oath  communicates  no  plea- 
fure,  and  removes  no  uiieafinefs;  it  neither  elevates  the 
fpeaker,  nor  deprcffiis  the  hearer. 

ShiaLcrs  and  Morav'mns,  fwayed  by  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  and  by  the  fenfe  which  they  put  upon  certain 
texts  of  Scripture,  refufc  to  fwear  upon  any  occafion, 
even  at  the  requifition  of  a  magiftrate,  and  in  a  court 
ofjuftice.  Thefe  fcruples  are  groundlefs ;  and  feem 
to  proceed  from  an  incapacity  to  diliinguKh  between 
the  proper  ufe  and  abufe  of  fwearing.  It  is  unque- 
ftionably  impious  to  call  upon  God  to  witQcfs  imper* 
tinences,  or  to  ufe  his  tremendous  name  as  a  mere  ex- 
plelive  in  converfation  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  we  may  not  pioufly  call  upon  him  to  witnefs- 
truths  of  importance,  or  invoke  his  name  with  reve- 
rence and  folemnity.  No  individual  could,  without 
grofs  ptofanenefs,  pray  for  a  thoufand  times  more 
wealth  than  he  may  ever  have  occafion  to  ufe  ;  but  it 
was  never  thought  profane  to  pray  "  day  by  day  for 
our  daily  bread,  for  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  fea- 
fons."  'Ak  it  be  lawful  to  aik  of  God  thefe  earthly 
bleffings,  tecaufe  he  alone  can  beftow  them;  it  cannot 
furely  be  unlawful,  where  the  lives  or  properties  of 
our  neighbours,  or  the  fecurity  of  government  is  con- 
cerned, to  invoke  him  with  reverence  to  witnefs  the 
truth  of  our  affertions,  or  the  fincericy  of  our  inten- 
tions;  becaufe  of  our  truth  in  many  cafes,  and  of  our 
fincerity  in  all,  none  but  he  can  be  the  witnefs. 

The  text  of  Scripture   upon   which   the  Quakers 

chiefly  reft  their  argument  for  the  unlawfulnefs  of  all 

fwearing  under   the  Gofpcl,  is  our  Saviour's  prohibi- 

Y  tion 
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(a)  The  word  oath  is  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon  eoth.  It  is  often  in  England  called  a  corpora!  oaih,  becaufe, 
in  the  days  of  popery,  the  perfon  fworn  over  the  hoft  or  corpus  Chr'tjli. 

(b)  The  various  oaths  requited  by  differeBc  nations  at  different  times,  and  the  various  forms,  &c.  of  ira- 
pofing  them,  is  a  fubjeft  of  very  confiderable  extent  and  curiofity  :  An  account  of  them  does  not  fall  within 
the  plan  of  the  prefent  article  ;  it  would  indeed  extend  it  to  an  undue  length  :  we  cannot,  however,  omit  ob- 
ferving,  what  is  doubtlefs  very  remarkable,  that  the  prand  impoftor  Mohammed  taught  the  Moflcms,  that 
their  oaths  might  be  difTolved.  This  wonderful  doSrine  is  contained  in  the  66th  chapter  of  the  Koran  ; 
which,  to  free  himfclf  from  his  promife  and  oath  to  Hafsa  his  fpoufe,  he  pretended  was  revealed.  Wliat  the 
ufe  of  oaths  is  in  fuch  circumflances,  or  what  fecurity  they  afford  fcr  performance,  it  is  difficult  ta 
afcertain. 

It  is  alfo  very  remarkable,  that  an  oath  refpefting  marriages  was  the  caufe  of  the  firft  divorce  at  Rome. 
The  circumftance  happened  about  the  year  of  the  city  5:5,  Pollhumius  Albinus  and  Spuriiis  Carvilius 
being  confuls.  The  cenfors  of  this  year  obferving  the  population  declining,  and  imagining  it  proceeded  from 
interefted  marriages  and  promifcuous  cohabitation,  obliged  all  the  citizens  to  fwear,  that  they  would  not 
marry  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  peopling  the  republic.  It  raifed,  however,  many  fcruples,  and  oc- 
cafioned  many  domeftic  ruDtures.  Among  the  reft,  one  Carvilius  Ruga,  a  man  of  diftinclion,  imagined  that 
he  was  bound  by  his  oath  to  divorce  his  wife,  whom  he  paffionately  loved,  becaufe  fhe  was  barren  ;  which  was  the 
firft  inltance  of  a  divorce  at  Rome  from  its  foundation,  though  the  marriage-laws  of  the  kings  allowed  it  ;  ir 
afterward;-,  however,  became  (hamefully  frequent  This  is  alio  a  flriking  inftance  of  the  great  attention  paid 
ta  oaths  among  the  Romans :  it  is  remarked  indeed  by  all  writers,  that  they  paid  a  moft  profound  refpewt  la 
them  ;  and  on  that  wc  know  they  founded  their  hopes  of  fucccfs  iu  war. 
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Oitli.       tJon  (Mat.  V.  34.) :  "  I  fay  unlo  you,  fwear  not  at  all." 

*^    V       '  But  whoever  frail  take  the  trouble  of  turning  over  his 
Bible,  and  looking  nt  the  context,  will  perceive,  that 
it  is  only  in  ordinary  converfation,  and  by  no  means  in 
courts  of  juftice,  that  our  Lord  prohibits  his  follow- 
ers  from  fwearlng  at  all.      There  is  no  evidence  whr^t- 
evtr,  that  fwearing  by  hea-oen,  by  the  earth,  by  jerujli- 
km,  or  by  their  own  heads,  was  the  form  of  a  judkiiil 
oalb  in  ufc  among  the  Jews.     On  the  contrary,  we  are 
•  See  WW'- told  by  Mmmomjes  ",  that  "  if  any  man  fwear  by  hea- 
iyonths       ^.^.jj  ^j.  ^y  gartfj,  yet  this  is' not  an  oatli;"   which  fuie- 
"'  ly  he  could  not  have  faid,  had  fu.h  be-.n  the  forms  of 

judicial  fwLariu=^.  Indeed  thty  could  not  have  ad- 
mitted fuch  forms  into  their  courts  without  exprefsly 
violating  tlie  lav.-  of  Mofes,  who  commands  them  to 
"  Fear  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  their  God,  to  ferve  him, 
and  to  fwear  by  his  name."  But  the  Jt-ws,  as  every 
one  knows,  had  fuch  a  reverence  for  the  name  yeho- 
•uah,  that  they  would  not  pronounce  it  on  flight  occ-a- 
fijns,  and  therefore  could  not  fwear  by  that  name  in 
corinmon  converfation.  Htace,  to  gratify  their  pro- 
pcnfity  to  common  fwearing,  they  invented  fuch  oaths 
as,  by  heaven,  by  -arlh,  by  'JeruJuUm,  by  the  life  of  thy 
Lead,  &c.  and  by  this  contrivance  they  thought  to 
^  avoid    the    guilt   of   profaning    the   name   Jehovah. 

Thefe,  however,  being  appeals  to  infcnfible  objedls, 
cither  had  no  meaning,  or  were  in  faft,  as  our  Sa- 
viour juitly  arguea,  oaths  by  chat  God  whofe  crea- 
tures they  were  ;  fo  that  the  Jew  who  fwore  them 
vaa  ftill  guilty  of  profanenefs  towards  the  very  Jeho- 
vah whofe  name  his  fuperftition  would  not  permit  him 
to  pronounce.  But  what  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  ufe  of  judicial  oaths  is  not  wholly  prohibited 
in  the  gofpcl,  is  the  conduft  of  our  Saviour  himfelf  ,ts 
well  as  of  his  apoftle  St  Paul.  When  Jefus  was 
fmiply  a/ked  by  the  high  prieft,  v^'hat  it  was  which 
certain  falfe  witneffes  teftified  againfl  him.'  we  arc 
loldbythe  evangelii^s,  that  "he  held  his  peace:" 
but  being  adjured  by  the  living  God  to  declare  whe- 
ther he  was  the  Clirift,  the  Son  of  God,  or  not,  he 
immediately  anj'wered  the  high  prieft,  without  ob- 
jefting  to  the  oath  (for  fuch  it  was)  upon  which  he 
was  examined.  "  St  Paul,  in  his  Epillle  to  che  Ro- 
•f  Pa!e\'s  niansf,  fays,  '  God  t!  my  ivitnefs,  that,  without  ceafing. 
Moral  Phi- 1  make  mention  of  you  in  my  piayers;'  and  to  the 
i4'Ph-  Corinthians,  ftill  more  ilrongly,  '  /  call  Gad  for  a  re- 
cord upon  my  foul,  that,  to  fpare  you,  I  came  not  as 
yet  to  Corinth.'  Both  thefe  exprcffions  are  of  the 
nature  of  oaths  ;  and  the  author  of  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews  fpeaks  of  the  cuftom  of  fwearing  judicially 
without  any  mark  of  cenfure  or  difapprobation  ;  'Men 
verily  fwear  by  the  greater ;  and  an  oath,  for  confL'- 
niation,  is  to  them  an  end  of  all  ftrife." 

But  though  a  nation  has  an  URdoubted  right  to 
require  the  fecurity  of  an  oath  upon  occafions  of  real 
importance,  we  do  not  hcfilate  to  fay,  that,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  fomething  worfe   than   bad  policy   to 
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multiply  oaths,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  people  tempta. 
tions  to  perjure  themfeivcs.  The  fecurity  which  an  *— — v~" 
oath  affords,  depends  entirely  upon  the  reverence 
which  attaches  to  it  in  the  mind  ot  him  by  whom  it  is 
given  ;  but  that  reverence  is  much  wcikened  by  the 
frequency  of  oatlis,  and  by  the  carelefs  manner  ia 
which  they  are  too  often  adminirtered.  An  excellent 
moralift:|:  obfeives,  with  truth,  that  "  the  levity  and  t  MrPa 
frequency  with  Vi'l.ich  oaths  aie  adniini.1;ered,  has 
brought  about  a  general  inadvertenry  to  the  obh'ga- 
tion  of  them,  which  botli  in  a  religious  and  political 
view  is  mucli  to  be  lamented  :  and  il  merits  (continues 
he)  public  confideration,  whether  the  requiring  of 
oaths  on  fo  many  frivolous  occaliuns,  cfpecially  in  the 
ciiftoms,  and  in  the  qualitir.uiou  for  petty  offices,  hai 
any  other  eftett  than  to  make  them  chcLip  in  the  n-inds 
of  the  people.  A  pound  of  tea  cannot  travel  _regii- 
Lrly  from  the  ftiip  to  the  confun-.er  without  cofting 
half  a  dozen  oaths  at  leaft  ;  and  the  fame  fecurity  for 
the  due  difcharge  of  his.  office,  namely  tb.at  o.  an  oath, 
is  required  from  a  chnrch-'-wardeii  and  an  archbij?:opt 
Uora  ix  petty  coiflable  and  the  chief  jiijlue  01  England. 
Let  the  law  continue  its  own  fanAIous,  if  ihey  be 
thought  requifitc  ;  but  let  it  fpare  the  lolemiilty  of 
an  oath  :  and  where  it  is  neccfiary,  from  the  want  of 
fomething  better  to  depend  upon,  to  accept  a  m;;n's 
own  word  or  own  aceount,  let  it  annex  to  prevaiica- 
tion  penalties  proportioned  to  the  public  couftquence 
of  the  offence." 

TIjat  thefe  pernicious  confequcnces  of  frequent  oaths 
are  not  felt  only  in  England,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
another  refpeftable  writer,  whofe  acutencfs  well  qua- 
lified him  to  obferve,  whllll  his  ftation  in  foclety  fur- 
niflied  hira  with  the  beft  opportunities  of  obfervlng, 
the  effcfts  of  repeated  fccaring  upon  the  morals  of 
Scotchmen.  "Cuftomhoulc-oaths  (fays  Lord  Karnes*)  *  Sicidt 
have  become  fo  familiar  among  us,  as  to  be  fwalloweJ'''^''^i''"'. 
without  a  wry  face  ;  and  is  it  certain  that  bribery  anel  '"^' 
perjury  in  tlefting  parliament-members  are  not  ap- 
proaching to  the  farr.e  cool  ifate  .^  Men  creeD  on  to 
vice  by  degrees.  Perjury,  in  order  to  fupport  a  friend, 
has  become  cuf^omary  of  late  years;  witnefs  fiilitIou3 
qualifications  in  the  tkftots  ot  parliament-men,  wliich 
are  made  effeftuiil  by  perjury  :  yet  fuch  is  t^e  dege- 
neracy of  the  prefent  t!sies(c),  that  uo  man  is  tkie 
worfe  thought  of  upon  that  account.  We  muft  not 
flatter  ourfclves,  that  the  poifon  will  reach  no  farther; 
a  man  who  boggles  not  at  perjury  to  ferve  a  friend, 
will  in  time  become  fuch  an  adept,  as  to  commit  per- 
jury ia  order  to  ruin  a  friend  when  he  becomes  aa 
enemy." 

Btfides  the  frequency  of  oaths,  we  have  mentioned 
the  irreverent  manner  in  which  they  arc  too  often  ad- 
miniltered  as  one  of  the  caufcs  wKich  make  them  cheap 
i.n  the  etti.mation  of  the  people.  \n  this  view,  the. 
form  of  the  oath,  and  the  ceremonies  with  which  it  is 
required  to  be  taken,  are  of  confiderable  importance. 

"The 


(c)  Such  was  the  cafe  when  his  Lordfhip  wrote.  Some  decifions  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  however,  have 
fince  that  period  changed  mens  opinions  refpefting  the  legality  of  thefe  votes  and  the  innocence  of  the 
means  by  which  they  were  made  efFcAual.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  fuch  a  reformation  will  foon  be  made  of 
the  laws  by  which  eledfions  are  regulated  in  Scotland,  as  will  render  the.  temptations  to  perjury  lefs  mmerous 
than  they  have  hitherto  Leea^ 
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"  TJie  forms  of  ontlis  in  Chriftian   countries   (fays  queftions  as  fliall  be  allced  of  them.     They  w6v.\i  do 

Mr  Paley)  are  very  different  ;  but  in  none  I  believe  well,  however,  to  remember,  that  as  oaths  are  d.figned 

■woife   contrived   either  to  convey  the   meanini^  or  to  for  the  fecurity  of  the /uiAV,  tliey  mud  be  interpreted 

imprefs  the  obh'gation  of  an  oath,   than  in  England,  in  the  fenfc  in  which  the  pubh'c  intends  th«.m,  <.thor- 

In  that  country  the  juror,  after  repeating  the  promife  wife  they  afford  no  fecurity.     But  the  fenfs  of  the 

""       ■'         ■  •  •    ■'         •'    •     intended  to  confirm,  public  is  the  law,  and  as  it  helon;;8  to  the   court  to 


djtfi. 


or  afSrmntion  which  the  oath  is 

adds,  '  f o  help  me  God;'  or  more  frequently  the  fub 
fiance  of  the  oath  is  repeated  to  the  juror  by  the  of- 
ficcr  or  magiftratc  who  admini'^ers  it  ;  adding  in  the 
conclufion,  '  fo  help  you  God.'  The  energy  of  the 
fentence  refiJes  in  the  particle  yo ;  y3i,  i.e.  hac  Ir^e, 
*  upon  condition  of  my  fpeaking  the  truth,  or  per- 
forming this  prcmife,  may  God  help  me,  and  not 
otherwife.'  The  juror,  whilft  he  hears  or  repeats  the 
words  of  the  oath,  b'>lds  his  right  hand  upon  a  Bible, 
or  other  hook  containing^  the  four  gofpels.  Tlie  con- 
clufion of  the  oath  fumctimes  runs,  '  itn  me  Deus  ad- 
jufsl,  el  hxe  fnnda  evangel'ta,'  or  '  fo  help  me  God,  and 
the  contents  of  this  Look  ;'  wkich  laft  claufe  forms  a 
connrtlion  between  the  words  and  aftion  of  the  juror, 
which  before  was  wanting.  The  juror  then  kiflcs  the 
book." 

This  o'jfcure  and  elliptical  form,  the  excellent  au- 
thor juflly  obferves,  is  ill  calculated  to  imprefs  the 
juror  with  reverence :  and  he  feems  to  think  great 
preference  due  to  the  form  of  judicial  oaths  in  Scot- 
land. In  that  country  the  juror  holds  up  his  right 
ha:id  towards  heaven,  and  fwcars  by  Almighty  God, 
and  as  he  fhiU  anfwer  to  God  at  the  great  day  of 
judgment,  "that  he  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nathing  but  the  truth,  fo  far  as  he  knows,  or  it 
fiiall  be  adced  of  him."  This,  if  adminiftered  with  dig- 
nity and  reverence,  is  an  oath  fufSciently  folemn  and 
well  calculated  to  have  the  proper  cffe<ft  upon  the 
mind  of  the  juror,  as  it  brings  immediately  into  his 
view  the  Author  of  his  being  and  the  awful  day  of  final 
Retribution  when  every  man  fhall  receive  the  things 
done  in  his  body  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whe- 
ther it  be  good  or  evil.  But  when  the  magiftrate,  as 
is  too  often  the  cafe,  repeats  this  folemn  invocation 
without  rifing  from  his  feat  at  the  name  of  the  fu- 
preme  Being,  and  in  a  tone  of  carelefnefs  which  may 
convey  to  the  ignorant  juror  an  opinion  that  he  has 
himfelf  no  ferious  belief  that  there  ever  will  be  a  great 
day  of  judgment,  the  form,  however  excellent,  makes 
not  its  full  imprelRon. 

But  let  us  fuppofc  the  oath  to  be  adminiftered  with 
the  greateft  dignity  and  reverence,  the  words  of  the 
promife    itfeif  appear    to  us  by  no  means  unexcep- 
tionable.     In  a   trial  on  life  and  death,  we  (hould  be 
glad  to  know  what  this  oath  binds  the  witncfs  to  de- 
clare.  Is  he  to  tell  all  that  be  knoius  touching  the  mat- 
ter in  qucftion  ?  or  only  all  that  (l.all  be  ajied  of  him? 
If  he  be  obliged,  in  virtue  of  his  oath,  to  tell  all  that 
he   knows,    the   claufe—- "or  it  fliall  be  aiked  of  you" 
is   fuperfluouB,   and   calculated  to   mlflead.     If  he  be 
bound  ta   ttll   nothing    more   of  the  truth  than  what 
(hall  be  aflced  of  him,  the  word  or  fhould  be  changed 
into  and ;   he  fhould  fwear  "  to  tell  the  truth,   &c.  fo 
for  as  he  knows,  and  it  fhali  be  afked  of  him."     The 
court,    we    believe,    confideis    the  witnefs   as    bound 
to  declare  every  thing  which  he  knows  teuching  the 
matter  in  queftion.     The  greater  part  of  vvitneffes, 
on  the  othi.r   hand,   confider  themfelves  as  bound  no 
ftirther  by  their  oath  th&n  to  give  true  anfwers  to  fuch 


declare  what  the  mind  of  the  law  is,  the  witnef«, 
who  has  any  doubt  concerning  the  extent  of  the  ob- 
ligation impofed  on  him  by  the  words  of  this  oath> 
fhould  apply  to  the  court  for  a  fjlution  of  that  doubt, 
which  will  be  a  fafe  guide  to  him  rcfpeftinr  the  evi.. 
dence  which  he  is  to  give.  Should  the  court,  in  re- 
folvin*  the  doubt*,  of  a  witncfs,  give  an  opinion  con- 
cerning the  fcnfe  of  any  other  part  of  the  oath  contrary 
to  what  he  apprehends  to  be  the  defign  of  the  l.iw  in 
impofiug  it,  he  is  bound  to  difregard  fucli  opinion  { 
becauie  it  is  only  where  he  himfelf  is  doubtful  rhat  the 
court  has  a  right  to  interfere,  and  becaufein  all  morul 
queftions  men  mull  be  finally  determined  by  their  ovun 
judgment  and  confcience. 

There  is  one  cafe,  and  but  one,  in   which,   what- 
ever fenfe  be  put  upon  the  words  of  the  oath,  no  wit- 
nefs  is  obliged  to  declare  the  uhole  truth.      It  is  when 
fuch  declaration  would  tend  to  accufe  himfelf  of  fome 
legal  crime  ;  for  as  the  laws  of  Scotland  and  England 
conllrain   no   man    to   become  his  own  accufer,  they 
mull  be  confidered  as  impofing  the  oath  of  teltimony 
with  this  tacit  refervation.     "  The   exception,  how- 
ever *,  muft  be   confined   to  iegal  crimes.      A   point  *  p^/^jV 
of  honour,  of  delicacy,  or  of  reputation,  may  make  a  Moral  PtU 
witnefs  backward  to   difclofe  fome  circumttance  with''/'/"^J'' 
which  he  is  acquainted  ;  but  is  no  excufe  for  conceal- 
ment, unlefs  itcould  befliovvn,  that  the  law  which  im- 
pofes   the  oath,  intended  to  allow  this  indulgence  to 
fuch  motives.     The  exception  is   alfo  vriihdrawn  by 
compact    between    the  magiitrate    and    the    witnefs, 
when   an   accomplice   is    admitted    to   give    evidence 
againft  the  partners  of  his  crime."   But  thefe  are  a  fort 
of  witneffes  to  whom  a  fenfible  jury  will  always  lillen 
with  a  very  cautious  ear. 

Oaths  are   either  offertory  or  promiffory.     Affertory 
oaths  are  required   both  to  confirm   our  veracity  ia 
evidence,  and   to   give  fecurity  to  the  public  that  we 
believe  certain  propofitions   conceived  to  be  of  public 
importance.     An  oath  in  eniidetice  binds   the  juror  to 
declare  what   he  knoius  to  be  true,  and  nothing  hut 
what  he  knows  to  be  true.      An  oath  required  to  af- 
fure  the  public  of  our  beliefm  the  truth  of  any  propo- 
fition,  cannot,  without  the  guilt  of  perjury,  be   taken 
by  any  man,  who,  at  the  time  of  fwearin^,  has  the 
flighted  doubt  whether  the  propofition  be  really  true. 
Such  an  oath,  however,  tho'  it  unqueftionahly  rcquirct 
the  fincerity  of  the  juror's  belief  ac  the  time  when  it 
is  given,  cannot  oblige   him  to  continue  in  that  belief 
as  long  as  he  may  live;  for  belief  is  not  in  any  man's 
pcv/er :   it  is  the   neceffary  conlequence  of  evidence, 
which  compels  the  affent  of  the  mind  according  as   it 
appears  to  preponderate  on   the   one  fide   or  on   the 
other.      No  man,  therefore,  can   be  juftly  accufed   of 
perjury  for  holdinjJf  ©pinions  contrary  to  thofe  which 
he  may  formerly  have   fworn  to  believe  ;   becaufe  his 
belief  at  the  time  of  emitting  his  oath  may  'u"e  beerj 
the  neceffary  refult  of  the   evidence  which   men  ap- 
peared before    him  ;   and   his  change  of  opinion  may 
have  refulted  with  -the  fame   necefDty  from   fuperiaf 
Y  2  evidence 
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tv'i^tnte.  which  had  been  fince  thYOvin  into  the  op- 
pofite  fcile,  and  made  it  preponderate.  On  tliis  ac- 
count, we  cannot  help  thinkinsf,  that  all  affertory 
oaths,  except  fucli  as  are  necefTiry  to  confirm  tefti- 
mony  r<;(^.ef^\r)■,r/cl3s,  ought  either  to  be  abolilhed  or 
^xprefled  with  great  cavition.  Of  truths  intuitively 
certain  or  capable  of  rigid  demonftration,  no  man  of 
common  ftnfc  can  entirtain  a  doubt ;  and  therefore 
the  public  never  requires  from  individuals  the  fokm- 
pity  of  an  oath  as  an  afTurance  of  their  believing  fuch 
truths.  But  with  refprft  to  the  truth  of  propnlitioni 
which  admit  of  nothinjr  fuoerior  to  moral  evidence 
ou  either  fide,  a  man  of  the  mod  fteady  virtue  may 
think  differently  at  different  periods  of  his  life  ;  and 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  effeft  of  an  oath,  if  it  have  any 
effeft,  can  only  be  citlier  tco  (hut  the  man  s  eyes 
againlt  the  litjht,  or  to  make  his  integrity  be  caufe- 
kfsly  queftioneJ  by  thofe  who  (hall  obferve  his  change 
of  belief. 

PromilTory  oaths  cannot,  without  the  guilt  of  per- 
jury, be  given  by  liim,  who,  at  the  time  of  fwearing, 
knows  that  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  fulfil  the 
promife,  or  who  does  not  ferioufly  intend  to  fulfil  it. 
A  promifTory  oath  cannot,  without  great  guilt,  be 
given  by  any  man,  who  at  the  time  of  fwearing  be- 
lieves the  ohjeft  of  the  promife  to  be  in  itftlf  unlaw- 
ful ;  for  if  he  ferioufly  mean  to  fulfil  his  oath,  he 
calls  upon  Aml^hty  God  to  witnefs  his  intention  to 
commit  a  crime.  PromifTory  oaths  give  to  the  pub- 
lic greater  fecurity  than  a  fimple  promife  ;  becaufe 
the  juror  having  the  thoughts  of  God  and  of  religion 
more  upon  his  mind  at  the  one  time  than  at  the  other, 
offends  with  a  higher  hand,  and  in  more  open  contempt 
of  the  divine  power,  knowledge,  and  juftice,  when 
he  violates  an  oath,  than  when  he  breaks  a  promife. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  promifTory  oaths,  though  more 
folemn  and  facred,  cannot  be  binding,  when  the  pro- 
mife without  an  oath  would  not  be  fo  in  an  inferior 
degree;  for  the  feveral  cafes  of  which,  See  Promise 
and  Allegi.^nce. 

Coronation  Owth.     See  King. 

OATHI-.AW.  the  name  of  a  parlfh  in  Augus,. 
about  two  miles  from  Forfar,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  called  B.utk-ilvkes  (vul- 
garly Black-dykes),  which  is  about  a  mile  weft  of  the 
church. 

OB.\DIAH,  or  the  Prophecy  o/"Ob.4Diah,  a  cano- 
nical book  of  the  Old  Tellament,  which  is  contained 
in  one  fingle  chapter;  and  is  partly  an  inveiftive  againft 
the  cruelty  of  the  Edomites,  who  mecked  and  derided 
the  children  of  Ifratl  as  they  palTcd  into  captivity  ; 
H;id  with  other  enemies,  their  confederates,  invaded  and 
oppreffed  thofe  ftrangers,  and  divided  the  fpoll  amonglf 
therafclvcs  ;  and  partly  a  prediction  of  the  deliverance 
of  Ifrael,  and  of  the  viftory  and  triumph  of  the  whole 
church  over  her  enemies. 

Obadiau.  the  prophet,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
fame  with  the  govern.or  o'  Ahab's  houfe,  mentioned 
in  the  firft  book  of  Kings,  (xvlii.  3,  &c.)  who  hid  and 
fed  the  iiundred  prophets  whom  Jezebel  would  have 
deftroyed  ;  and  fome  fay,  that  he  was  that  Obadiah 
Tvhom  Joiiah  madooverfeer  of  the  .'^ork.')  of  the  tem- 
ple, (2  Cnron.  xxxiv  12.)  The  truth  is,  that  when 
ke  lived  or.  propbefied  is  wholly  uncertain :  though 
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moft  writers  make  him  cotemporary  with  Hofea,  Aifto»,     OSadi 
and  Joel.  ,  II 

OcADi.iH,  a  valiant  man  of  David's  army,  who  came  O""^''' 
to  join  him  in  the  wildernefs,  with  feveral  others  of  ''" 
the  tribe  of  Gad,   (i  Chron.  xii.  9.) 

Tliis  was  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  thofe  whom  king 
Jehofliaphat  fent  into  the  cities  of  JuJah  to  inftruA 
the  people  in  their  religion,  (2  Chron.  xvii.  7.)  It 
was  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  men  of  Ju- 
dah  who  figned  the  covenant  that  Nehemiah  renewed 
with  the  Lord,    (Nehem.  x.  5.) 

OBED-EDOiVI,  fon  of  Jeduthun,  a  Levite,  (i  Chr. 
xvi,  38.)  and  father  of  Shemaiah,  Jehozabad,  Joah,, 
Sacar,  Nathaneel,  Amraiel,  IfTachar,  and  Peulthai, 
He  had  a  numerous  family,  fays  tlie  fcripture,  (l  Chr. 
xxvi.  4.)  becaufe  the  Lord  Uel.Id  him  ;  and  this  is 
the  occafion  of  this  bleffing.  When  D.ivid  transferred 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  Uz- 
zah  having  rafhly  laid  hands  on  the  ark,  which  he, 
thought  to  be  in  danger  of  falhng,  was  fmitten  of 
God,  and  died  upon  the  fpot.  David,  terrified  at  this 
accident,  durll  not  remove  the  ark  into  the  place  ha 
hid  provided  for  it  in  his  own  houfe,  but  fet  it  up  in 
the  houfe  of  Obed-edom,  which  was  near  the  place 
where  Uzzah  had  been  ftruck  dead.  But  the  prefencc 
of  theaik  not  only  created  no  temporal  misfortune  to 
the  family  of  this  Levite,  bat  on  the  contrary  the 
Lord  heaped  upon  hira  all  forts  of  blcflings  ;  which 
encouraged  David  fome  months  after  to  remove  it  to 
the  place  he  had  appointed  for  it.  Afterwards  Obed- 
edom  and  his  fons  were  ailigned  to  be  keepers  of  the 
doors  of  the  temple,  (i  Chron.  xv.  (8,  21.)  In  the 
fecond  book  of  Samuel,  (vi.  10.)  Obed-edom  is  call- 
ed the  Gittite,  probalily  becaufe  he  was  of  Gathtimr 
mon,  a  city  of  the  Lcvites  beyond  Jordan,  (Jofh.  xxt. 
24,  2;.) 

OBELISK,  in  archltetlure,  a  truncated,  quadran- 
gular, and  (lender  pyramid,  raifed  as  an  ornament,  and 
frequently  charged  cither  with  infcriptions  or  hierogly- 
phics 

Obelllks  appear  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  and 
to  be  firit  taifed  to  tranfmit  to  pofterlty  precepts  of 
phllofophy,  which  were  cut  in  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters :  afterwards  they  were  ufed  to  immortalize  the 
great  aftions  of  heroes,  and  the  memory  of  perfons  be- 
loved. The  firft  obelidc  mentioned  in  hlftory  was  that 
of  Ramafes  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  which  was  40  cubits  high.  Phius,  another  king 
of  Egypt,  raifed  one  of  55  cubits;  and  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  another  of  88  cubits,  in  memory  of  Arfinoe. 
Auguftus  ereAed  one  at  Rome  in  the  Campus  Martins,. 
which  ferved  to  mark  the  hours  on  an  horizontal  dial, 
drawn  on  the  pavement.  They  were  called  by  the 
Egyptian  priefts  the  Jii\^ers  of  the  fun,  becaufe  they 
were  made  in  Egypt  alfo  to  ferve  as  ftyles  or  gnomons 
to  mark  the  hours  on  the  ground.  The  Arabs  ftlU 
call  them  Pharaoh's  needles ;  whence  the  Italians  call 
them  agiK'l'ia,  and  the  French  aiguilles. 

The  famous  ohelilks  called  the  devil's  arrows,  now 
reduced  to  three,  the  fourth  having  been  taken  down 
in  the  lall  cen'.urv,  (land  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
town  of  Borough-Bridge  to  the  fouth-weft,  in  threeL 
fields,  feparate.i  by  a  lane,  200  feet  afunder,  nearly  on 
high  ground  floping  every  way.      Mr  Drake  urges 

many' 
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Obelifk    many  arguments  for  their  Roman  antiquity,  anrf  plain-  memoratlon,  was  the  keeping  of  the  obit.    In  religious 

11.        ly  proves  them  to  be  natural  and  brought  from  Phimp-  houl'es  they  had  a  rc^fifter,   wherein   they  entered  the 

J^  "•      ton  quarries  about  five    miles  off,    or  from   Ickly    irt  oblls  or  obitual  days  of  their  founders  and  benfiadors; 

miles  off.     The  crofs  in  the  town,  is  feet  high,  is  of  which  wa^  theuce  ternieJ  the  ob'uunry.     The  tenure  of 

the   fr.me  kind  of  ftr.iie.     The  ealternmoft  or  highefl  obit  or   cluntry  lands  is   takt n  away  and  extinct  by 

is  22  feet  and  an  half  high  by  4  broad  and  4^  in  girth;  1  Edw.  Vi.  c.   14.  and  15  Car.  II.  c.  9. 

the  fecond  2i4  by  55^;  the  third  i6|  by  84.   Stuke-  OBL.Vri,  in  church  hiltory,  were  fecular  perfons, 

ley's  meafures  differ.  The  flutiugs  are  cut  in  the  flone  who  devoted  themfelves  and  theit  eftates  to  fome  mo- 

hnt  not  thioujjh  :  the  talleft  Hands  alone,  and  leans  to  nailery,    into  which  they  were   admitted  as  a  kind  of 

the  fouth.      Plot  and  Stukcley  affirm  them  to  be  Bri-  lay  brothers.      The  form  of  their  adniiffion   was  put- 

tifh   monuments,   originally    hewn   fquare.      Dr   Gale  ting- the  bell-ropes  of  the  church  round  their  neck;-',  as 

fuppufifd  that   they  were  Mercurief,   which   have  loll  a  mark  of  fervitude.     Phey  wore  a  religious  habit,  but 

their  heads  and  infcriptions  ;  but  in  a  MS   note  in  his  different  from  that  of  the  monks. 


Antoninus,  he  acknowledges  that  he  was  mifinformed, 
and  that  there  w'as  no  eavity  to  receive  a  buft. 

On  the  north  fide  of  Penrith  in  the  church-yard  are 
two  fquare  obelifks,  of  a  fingle  ftone  each,  11  or  12 
feet  high,  about  12  inches  diameter,  .md  i  2  by  8  at 
the  fides,  the  hlgheft  about  18  inches  diameter,  with 
fomething  like  a  tranfverfe  piece  to  each,  and  morcifed 


0BLIG.\T10N,  ill  general,  denotes  any  a<ft 
whereby  a  perfon  becomes  bound  to  another  to  do 
fomething  ;  as  to  pay  a  fum  of  money,  be  furety,  or 
the  like. 

Obligations  are  of  three  kin  is,  ij's.  natural,  civil, 
and  mixed.  Natural  o'uligations  are  enLir.:iy  founded 
on  natural  equity  t  c.vii  obligatioji  on  civil   authority 


into  a  round  bafe.      They  are  1  4  feet  afunder,  an  i  be-  alone,   without  any  lound-ition  in  nauiril  equity  ;  and" 

tween   them  is  a  grave  inclofed   between  four  femicir-  mixed  obligations  are  thofe  wliicli,    being   founded  on 

cular  flonci  of  the  unequal   lengths  of   Hve,    fix,    and  natural  equity,    are  farther  eufoiced  by  a  civil   autho- 

four  and  an  halt,   and   two  fe£t    high,   having  on  the  rlty. 

outfides  rude  carving,  and  the  tops  notched.     This  is         In  a  legal  fenfe,  obligation  fignifies  a  band,  whereia 

called  the  Giant's  gra-oe,z.ni  afcribed  to  Sir  Ewan  Ci-  is  contained  a  penalty,   w.th  a  condition   anucxed  for 

farius,  who  is  faid  to  have    been  as    tall  as   one  of  the  the  payment  of  money,   &c.      The  diifeience  betweea 

columns,   and  capable  of  flretching  his  arms  from  one  it  and  a  bill  io,  that   the   latter  is  generally  without  a 

to  the  other,  to  have  deflroyed  robbers  and  wild  boars  penalty  or  condition,  though  it   may  be  made  obliga» 


in  tnglewood  foreft,  and  to  have  had  an  hermitage 
hereabouts  called  Sir  Hugh's  parlour  ;  but  the  conjec- 
tures refpefting  them  ate  fo  various  and  contra 'iciorv, 
that  our  readers  \vill  readily  txcufe  our  enlarging  on 
them. 

A  little  to  the  weft  of  thefe  is  a  ftone  called  the 
Giant's  Thumb,  fix  feet  high,  14  inches  at  the  bafe 
contrafted  to  10,  which  is  no  more  than  a  rude  crofs, 
fuch  as  is  at  Langtown  in  Cumberland  and  elfewhere  : 
the  circle  of  the  ciofs  18  inches  diameter. 


tory  :  and  obligations  are  fometimcs  !>y  matter  of  re- 
cord, as  fldtutes  and  recognizances.  See  the  article 
Bond. 

Moral  Obligatios.       See    Moral    Philosophv, 
n»  58,  &>■. 

OBLIQJ.TE,  in  geometry,  fomething  afl.int,  or 
that  deviates  from  the  perpendicular.  Thus  an  ob- 
lique a^igle  i.i  either  an  acute  or  obtnfe  one,  /.  e.  any 
angle  except  a  right  one. 

OBLiiH/R  Ca/ii-  in  grammar,  are  all  the  cafes  except 


M.  Pouchard,   in  the   memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  the  nominative.     See  Gr.ammar.. 
Infcriptions,  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  fome  ce-         Osiiswi-:  Line,  that   which,  falling  on  another  line, 

lebrated  Egyptian  obeliflcs.  We  cannot  afford  room  to  makes  oblique  angles  with  it,  vi-z..  one  acute,  and  the 

follow  him;  but  thafe  who  wifh  for  further  informa-  other  obcufe. 


tion  on  the  fubjeft,  and  who  are  not  poflelfed  of  the 
original,  will  find  a  very  good  account  of  them  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June  [74S. 

OBJECT,  in  philofophy,  fomething  apprehended 
or  prefented  to  the  mind  by  fenfation  or  imagination. 
See  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  Chap.  1.  Setl  II. 

OBjECT-G/rt/'j  of  a  Telefcope,  pi  Alicrofcope.  the  glafs 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube  which  is  next  the  ob- 
jeft.     See  Optics  and  Microscope. 

OBJECTION,  fomething  urged  to  overthrow  a 
pofition,  or  a  difficulty  raifed  againfl  an  allegation  or 
propofition  of  a  perfon  we  are  difputing  with. 

OBJECTIVE,  is  ufed  in  the  fchools,  in  fpeaking 
of  a  thing  which  exifts  no  otherwife  than  as  an  objetl 
known.  The  exifteuce  of  fuch  a  thing  is  faid  to  be 
objeftive 


Qbli^Swr  Planes,  in  dia'ling,  are  thofe  which  decline 
from  the  zenith,  or  incline  towards  the  horizon.  See 
Dial 

OBLf:ii!e  Sailing,  in  navigation,  is  when  a  fhip  fails 
upon  fome  rhumb  bet  een  the  four  cardinal  points^ 
making  an  oblique  angle  with  the  meridian  ;  in  which 
cafe  file  continually  changes  both  latitude  and  longi- 
tude.     See  Navigation,  chap.  8 

OBLIQJJUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
mufcles,  paiticularly  in  the  head,  eyes,  and  abdomen. 
See  A:.AT0MY,  Tabic  of  the  Mufcles 

OBLOKG,  in  general,  denotes  a  figure  that  is 
longer  than  broad  :   fuch  is  a  parallelogram. 

OBOL.'VRIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  angio^ 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didyn  imia  clals  o£ 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  Under  the 


OBIT,  (Lat.)    fignifies  a  funeral  folemnity,  or  of-  40th  order,  Perfonatn.    The  calyx  is  bifid;  the  coiolla 

fice  for  the  dead,  moif  commonly  performed  when  the  campanulated   and    quadrifid  ;  the  capfule  unilocular, 

corpfe  lies  in  the  church  uninterred  :    Alfo  the  anni-  bivalved,    and  polyfpermous ;  the  flamina  riling   hom 

veifary  ofiice,  (2Cro.   51  Dyer  313).     The  anniver-  the  divilions  of  the  corolla. 

far>  of  any  perfon's  death  was  called  the  obit;  and  to  O BOLUS,  an  ancient  filver  money  of  Athens,  the 

^bfetve  fuch  day  with  prayers  and  alms,  or  other  com.  fixth  part  of  a  drachma  ;  worth  fomtwhat  more  t.ian  a 
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Obolus  penny-fartKing  Sterling. — The  word  comes  from  the 
Greek  i-Co?.(Sr,  or  o^t'Jr^  ««  fpit,  or  broach  ;"  either  be- 
caufe  it  bore  fuch  an  impreflTon  ;  or  becaufe,  accord- 
ing to  Euftathiiis,  it  was  in  form  thereof.  But  thofe 
new  in  the  cabinets  of  the  antiquaries  are  round. 

Obolus,  in  medicine,  is  ufed  for  a  weight  of  ten 
grain?,  or  hnlfa  fcruple. 

OBOTH,  an  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
wildcrntfs  From  Punon  they  went  to  Oboth,  and 
from  Oboth  to  Je-ab^rim,  (Numb.  xxi.  lo.  xxxiii. 
43.)  Ptolemy  fpeaks  of  a  city  called  Oboda,  or  Ebo- 
da,  in  Arabia  Petrxa,  which  is  the  fame  as  Oboth. 
Pliny  and  the  geographer  Stephanus  mention  it  alfo 
Stephaniis  makes  it  belong  to  the  'NabathsEans,  and 
Pliny  to  the  Flelmode^ns,  a  people  of  Arabia.  It  was 
at  Oboth  that  they  worfliipped  the  god  Obodos,  v-hich 
Tertullian  joins  with  Dufares,  another  god  or  king  of 
this  country. 

OBRECHT  (Ulric),  a  learned  German,  horn  of  a 
rcble  tamily  at  Strafljurg  in  1646,  whtre  he  filled  the 
chairs  of  civil  hiw  and  hiftory  with  great  diih'n.'uon. 
He  was  of  the  Protcftant  religion  ;  but  when  Louis 
XIV.  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Straftiirg,  and  went 
there  with  his  court,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  change  ; 
and  accordingly  abjured  in  1684,  and  put  his  inftru- 
ment  into  the  hands  of  BofTuct  bifhop  of  Meaux.  'Jhe 
next  year  the  king  non.inated  him  to  preCde  in  hi» 
name  in  the  fenate  of  Strnfburg,  with  the  title  of  pra:- 
tor  royal,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Romans  ;  from 
•which  time  Mr  Obrecht  applied  himfelf  entirely  to 
public  affairs.  He  was  the  editor,  tranflator,  and  wri- 
ter, of  feveral  learned  works  ;  and  died  in  170 1. 

OBREPTITIOUS,  an  appellation  gii-en  to  letters 
patent,  or  other  inlhuments,  obtained  of  a  fuperior  by 
iurprife,  or  by  concealing  from  him  the  truth. 

OBfc'CURE,  fomething  that  is  dark  and  reflefts 
little  light  in  material  oljefls,  or  that  is  not  clear  and 
intelligible  in  the  obiefts  of  the  intelleft. 

OBSECRATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby 
the  orator  implores  the  affiftance  of  God  or  man. 

OBSEQUENS  (Julius),  a  Latin  writer,  conjec- 
tured to  have  lived  before  the  emperor  Honorius's 
reign.  He  made  a  coUeAion  of  the  prodigies  which 
Livy  related  in  his  hiftory.  There  are  feveral  editions 
of  thofe  remains.  Lycofthenes  endeavoured  to  fupply 
what  was  wanting  in  the  original. 

OBSEQUIES,  (he  fame  with  funeral  folemnities. 
See  Ft'NERAL. 

OBSERVATION,  among  navigators,  fignifies  the 
taking  the  fun's  or  the  ftars  meridian  altitude,  in  or- 
der thereby  to  find  the-  latitude. 

OBSERVA  rORY,  a  place  deflined  for  obferving 
the  heavenly  bodies;  being  generally  a  building;  eretted 
on  fome  eminence,  covered  with  a  terrace  for  making 
aftronomical  obfervalions. 

The  more  celebrated  obfervatorics  are,  i.  The 
Greenwich  obfervator;-,  built  in  1676,  by  order  of 
Charles  II.  at  the  felicitation  of  Sir  Jonas  Nfoorc  and 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  ;  and  furnifhed  with  the  mod 
accurate  inltruments  ;  particularly  a  noble  fextant  of 
fevenfeet  radiuj,  with  telefcopic  fights. 

2.  The  Paris  obfervatory,  built  by  the  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  Fauxbourg  St  J.xqucs. 

It  is  a  very  fingular,  but  withal  a  very  magnificeat 
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building,  the  defign  of  Monfieur  Perault  :  it  is  80  feet  Obfervt- 
high  ;  and  at  top  is  a  terrace.  ^°^7- 

The  difference  in   longitude  between  this  and  the         '  '"~: 
Greenwich  obfervatory  is  2^  20'. 

In  it  is  a  cave  or  cellar,  of  170  feet  defcent,  for  ex. 
periments  that  are  to  be  made  f:ir  from  the  fun,  &c. 
particularly  fuch  as  relate  to  congelations,  refrigera- 
tions, indurations,  confervations,  &c. 

3  Tycho  Brahe's  obfervatory,  which  was  in  the 
little  ifland  Ween,  or  Scarlet  Ifland,  between  the 
coafts  of  Schonen  and  Zealand  in  the  Balt'c.  It  was 
ereded  and  furniflied  with  inftruments  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  and  called  by  him  Uranihurg.  Here  he  fpent 
twenty  years  in  obferving  the  ftars  ;  the  refult  is  hts 
catalogue. 

4.  Pekin  obfervatory.  Father  Le  Compte  defcribes 
a  very  magnificent  obferv.itory,  erefted  and  furnifhed 
by  the  late  emperor  of  China,  in  his  capital,  at  the 
interceflion  of  fome  Jefuit  miflionaries,  principally 
Father  Vtrbeift,  whom  he  made  his  chief  obferver. — 
'i  he  inftruments  are  exceedingly  large  ;  but  the  divi- 
fioii  lefs  accurate,  and  the  contrivance  in  fome  refpefts 
lefs  commodio'is,  than  that  of  the  Europeans.  The 
chief  are.  An  armilbry  zodiacal  fpherc  of  fix  feet  dia- 
meter ;  an  cquinodi.il  fphere  of  fix  feet  diameter  ;  an 
azimuthal  horizon  of  fix  feet  diameter  ;  a  large  qua- 
drant fix  feet  radius  ;  a  fextant  eight  feet  radius  ;  and 
a  celeftial  globe  fix  feet  diameter. 

OLfcrvatories,  as  they  are  very  ufeful,  and  indeed 
abfolutely  necefTary  for  allronomers,  fo  they  have  be- 
come far  more  common  than  they  were.  There  is  a 
very  excellent  one  now  at  Oxford,  built  by  the  trnftees 
of  Dr  Radcliffe,  at  the  expence  of  nearly  30,000  1. 
At  Cambridge  there  is  as  yet  no  public  obfervatory. 
Over  the  great  gate  of  Trinity  college,  indeed,  there 
is  one  which  is  called  V/;-  Ifaac  Newton's,  becaufe  this 
great  philofopher  had  ufed  it;  but  it  is  gone  to  decay. 
It  were  well  if  the  aniverfity  would  repair  and  pveferve 
it  in  memory  of  that  truly  great  man.  In  St  John's, 
too,  there  is  a  fmall  one.  The  late  ingenious  Mr 
Cotes  had  ufed  to  give  leftures  in  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
on  experimental  philofophy.  There  are  feveral  very 
goad  ones  in  the  Scotch  univerfities ;  and  there  is  an 
excellent  one  lately  erefted  at  Dublin. 

5.  Bramins  obfervatory  at  Benares.  Of  this  Sir  Plate 
Robert  Barker  gives  the  foil-owing  account,  (Phil.  "exLvisij 
Tranf  Vol  LXVII.  p.  59S.)  "  Benares  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  one  of  the  principal  feminaries  of  the  Bramins 
or  priclls  of  the  original  Gentoos  of  Hindollan,  con- 
tinues ftill  to  be  the  place  of  refort  of  that  fe£l  of 
people  ;  and  there  are  many  public  charities,  hof- 
pitals,  and  pagodas,  where  fome  thoufands  of  them 
now  refide.  Having  frequently  heard  that  the  an- 
cient Bramins  had  a  kno'vlege  of  aftronomy,  and  be- 
ing confirmed  in  this  by  their  information  of  an  ap- 
proaching eclipfe  both  of  the  fun  and  moon,  I  made 
inquiry,  when  at  that  place  in  the  year  1772,  among 
the  principal  Bramins,  to  endeavour  to  get  fome  in- 
formation relative  to  the  miinner  in  which  they  were 
acquainted  of  an  approaching  eclipfe.  The  mod  in- 
telligent that  I  could  meet  with,  however,  gave  me 
but  little  fetisfaAion.  I  was  told,  that  thefe  matters 
were  confined  to  a  few,  who  v/ere  in  poffeffion  of 
certain  books  and  records  ;  fome  containing  the  myf- 
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bier»a-  tttics  of  their  leligion  ;  and  others  the  tables  of  aflro- 
""■^^  nomicul  obfcrvations,  written  in  the  Shanfcrit  Ian- 
"^  guage,  whicli  few  undcrllood  but  tbemfclves  :  tiiat 
they  vvoiiW  take  me  to  a  place  which  had  been  con- 
Ih-iiCteJ  for  the  purpofc  of  mating  fuch  ohftiv;.ti<)ns 
as  I  was  inquiring  atltr,  auJ  from  whence  thty  fup- 
pofeJ  the  Icarntd  Eramins  made  theirs.  1  was  then 
conducted  to  an  ancitnt  biiil.iini;  of  (tone,  the  lower 
part  of  which,  in  its  prefint  fituation,  was  converted 
into  a  liable  for  horfes,  and  a  receptacle  for  lumber  ; 
but,  by  tlie  number  of  i-'ourt  yards  and  apartments, 
it  appeared  that  it  mud  once  have  been  an  edifice  :or 
the  ufe  of  fome  pubhc  body  of  people.  We  entered 
tliis  building,  and  went  up  a  llaiicafe  to  the  top  of  a 
part  of  it,  near  to  the  river  Ganr^^e*,  that  led  to  a 
laige  terrace,  where,  to  my  furprife  and  fatisfaftion, 
I  faw  a  number  of  inllruments  yet  remaining,  in  the 
greatefl  prcfervatiork,  l^upenJoufly  large,  immoveable 
from  the  fpot,  and  built  of  i'^one,  fomc  of  them  be- 
ing upwards  of  20  feet  in  heiifht  ;  and  although 
thty  are  f  id  to  have  been  eredied  200  years  ago,  the 
graduations  and  divi£on3  on  the  feveral  aros  appeared 
as  well  cut,  and  as  accurately  divided,  as  it  they  had 
been  the  ptrfor.Tiance  of  a  modern  arcilf .  The  exe- 
cution in  the  coiiftruCtion  of  thefe  inilruments  exhi- 
bited a  matheniritical  exactncfs  in  the  fixing,  beaiing, 
fitting  of  the  fevtral  parts,  in  the  neccfTdry  and  fuf-. 
ficient  fupports  to  the  very  large  ilones  that  corapofed 
them,  2nd  in  the  joining  and  fallening  each  into  the 
other  [jv  means  of  lead  and  iron. 

"  The  fituation  of  the  two  large  quadrants  of  the 
infhument  marked  a  in  the  pbte,  whofe  radius  is  nine 
feet  tW'O  inches,  by  their  being  at  right  angles  with  a 
gnomon  at  twenty -five  degrees  elevation,  are  thrown 
iRto  fuch  an  oblique  fituation  as  ta  render  them  the 
moft  difTieult,  not  only  to  confttudt  of  luch  a  magni- 
tude, but  to  fecure  in  their  poluion  for  fo  long  a  pe- 
riod, and  affords  a  lliiking  inftance  of  the  ability  of 
the  arcblteft  in  their  conttruftion  :  for,  by  the  llia- 
dow  of  the  gnomon  thrown  on  the  quadrants,  they  do 
rtot  appear  to  have  altered  in  the  Icalt  from  their  ori- 
ginal pofition  ;  and  fo  true  is  the  line  of  the  gnomon, 
that,  by  applying  the  eye  to  a  fmall  iron  ring  of  an 
Inch  dianieter  at  one  end,  the  iiirht  is  carried  through 
three  others  -.if  the  fame  dimenlion,  to  the  eiitremity 
at  the  other  end,  diilant  3S  feet  8  inches,  without  ob- 
ftruflion  ;  fuch  is  the  firmnefs  and  art  with  which  this 
inllruraent  has  been  execut-d.  This  performance  is 
the  more  wonderful  and  extraordinary  «hen  compared 
with  the  works  of  the  artificers  of  Hindo'lan  at  this 
day,  who  are  not  urider  the  immediate  dirctfion  of  an 
European  mechanic  ;  but  arts  appear  to  have  declined 
tonally  with  feience  in  the  eaft. 

"  Lieutenant  colonel  Archibald  CampbtU,  at  that 
time  chief  engineer  in  the  Eafl;  India  Company's 
fer^'ice  at  Bengal,  made  a  perlpeftive  drawing  of 'the 
whole  of  the  apparatus  that  could  be  brought  within 
his  eye  at  one  vievv"  ;  but  I  lament  he  could  not  re- 
prefent  fome  very  large  quadrants,  whofe  radii  were 
about  twenty  feet,  they  being  on  the  fide  from  whence 
he  took  his  drawing.  Their  dtfciiption  however 
is,  that  they  are  exa£i  quarters  of  circles  of  dif-r 
fcrent  radii,  the  largefl  of  which  I  judged  to  be  20 
feet,  conilruited  very  exaifly  oa  the  fides  of  ftone- 
walls,  built  perpendicular,  and  fituated,  1  fuppofe,  in 
the  mejidjan  of  the  pkce  :  a  brais  pin  is  fixed  ai  the 
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centre  or  angle  of  the  quadrant,  from  whence,  the  Obferva.- 
Bramin  informed  me,  thty  ftrt-tched  a  wire  to  tbe  ^°'^- 
circumference  when  an  obftrvation  was  to  be  made  ;  »  i 
from  which  it  occurred  to  me,  the  obferver  rauit  have 
moved  his  eye  up  or  down  the  circumference,  by  means 
of  a  ladder  or  fome  fuch  ^rontrivance,  to  raife  and 
lower  himfelf,  until  he  had  difcovend  the  altitude  of 
any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  tlieir  paiTa<je  over  the 
meridian,  fo  exprefied  on  chc  ares  of  thefe  quadrants: 
thefe  arcs  were  very  txadlly  divided  into  nine  large 
fccf  ions  :  each  of  which  again  into  ten,  making  ninety 
leffer  divifions  or  degrees  ;  and  thofe  alfo  into'twcnty, 
expicffing  three  minutes  each,  of  about  two-tenths 
of  un  inch  afunder;  fo  that  it  is  probable  they  had 
fome  method  of  dividing  even  thefe  into  more  minute 
diviiions  Lt  the  time  of  ohfervation. 

"  My  time  would  only  permit  me  to  take  down  the 
particular  dlmenCons  of  the  moft  capital  inftrument, 
or  the  greater  equinottial  fun-dial,  reprefented  by 
figure  A  which  appears  to  be  an  inirunient  to  exorefs 
fokr  time  by  the  ihadow  of  a  gnomon  upon  two  qua- 
drants, one  fituated  to  the  ealf,  and  l!ie  other  to  the 
wett  ol  it  ;  and  indeed  the  chief  pnrt  of  their  inifru. 
ments  at  this  place  appear  to  be  conifruAed  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  except  the  quadrants,  and  a  brafs  in- 
ftrument that  will  be  defcribed  hereafter. 

"  Figure  B  is  another  inlhuineiit  for  the  purpofe 
of  determining  the  exaft  hour  of  the  day  by  the  Iha- 
dow of  a  gnomon,  which  Hands  pevpendicuLir  to,  and 
in  the  centre  of,  a  firt  circular  ftop.e,  fupported  in  an 
oblique  fituation  by  means  of  four  upright  ilones  and 
a  crofs  piece  ;  fo  that  the  iliadow  of  the  gnomon,  whicli 
is  a  perpendicular  iron-rod,  is  thrown  upon  the  divi- 
lion  01  the  ciicle  defcribed  on  the  face  of  the  flat  cir- 
cular ilone. 

"  Figure  c  is  a  brafs  circle,  about  two  feet  diame- 
ter, moving  vertically  upon  two  pivots  between  two 
ilone  pillars,  having  an  index  or  hand  turning  round 
horizontally  on  the  centre  of  this  circle,  which  is 
diviiV'd  into  360  parts ;  but  there  are  no  counter 
diviJjns  on  the  index  to  fubdivide  thofe  on  the  circle. 
This  inftrument  appears- to  be  made  for  taking  the 
angle  of  a  flar  at  fetting  or  ri£ng,  or  for  taking 
the  azimuth  or  amplitude  of  the  iun  at  rificg  or  fet- 
ting. ^ 

"  The  ufe  of  the  inRrument,  figure  D,  I  was  at  a  lofs 
to  account  for.  It  confifls  of  tvro  circular  walls;  the 
outer  of  which  is  about  fi.rty  feet  diameter,  and  eiglit 
feet  high  ;  the  wall  .within  abcjt  half  that  hei-r'it, 
and  appears  intended  for  a  place,  to  fland  on  to  ob-  » 
ferve  the  diviiions  on  the  upp^  circle  of  the  outer 
wall,  rather  th-an  for  any  other  purpofe;  and  yet  both 
circles  are  divided  into  360  degrees,  each  degree  be- 
ing fuLdivided  into  twenty  leffer  diviGons,  the  fame 
as  the  quadrants.  There  is  a  door-way  to  pafs  into  • 
the  inner  circle,  and  a  pillar  in  the  centre,  of  the  fame 
height  with  tilt  lower  ciicle,  having  a  hole  in  it,  being 
the  centre  of  both  circles,  and  feems  to  be  a  focket 
for  an  iron-rod  to  be  placed  petper.dieul.'.r  into  it. 
The  diviiions  on  thefe,  as  well  as  all  the  other  inllrn- 
ments,  will  bear  a  nice  examiuatiou  ^\^th  a  pair  c£ 
cotnpalTes. 

"  Figure  E  is  a  fmallev  equin.xftial   fun-dial,  con-> 
ftrufted  upon  the  fame  principle  as  the  Lirge  one  a. 

"   I  cannot   quit  this  fubjedl  without    obferving,. 
that. the  Bumius,  without  the  afudance  of  optical'. 
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©bferva-  glafTes,  had  neverthelefs  an  advantage  unexperienced 
'".''y  by  tlie  obfervers  of  the  more  northern  ch'mates.  The 
ferenity  and  clearnefs  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  night- 
'  time  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  except  at  the  feafons  of 
changing  the  monfoons  or  periodical  winds,  is  dif- 
ficult to  exprefs  to  thofe  who  have  not  feen  it,  be- 
caufe  we  have  nothing  in  comparifon  to  form  our 
ideas  upon  :  it  is  clear  to  perfeftion,  a  total  quietude 
fubfifts,  fcarcely  a  cloud  to  be  fetn,  and  the  light  of 
the  heavens,  by  the  numerous  appearance  of  the 
ftars,  affords  a  profpeft  both  of  wonder  and  contem- 
plation. 

"  This  obfervatory  at  Benares  is  fud  to  have  been 
built  by  the  order  of  the  emperor  Ackbar :  for  as  this 
tvife  prince  endeavoured  to  improve  the  arts,  fo  he 
wiflied  alfo  to  recover  the  fcicnces  of  Hindoftan,  and 
therefore  direfted  tliat  three  fuch  places  fhould  be 
cre£led;  one  at  Delhi,  another  at  Agra,  and  the  third 
at  Benares." 

Edinburgh  OpsFKFATOfir.     See  Edinburgh. 

OBSIDIANUS  LAPIS,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of 
tlie  ancients,  the  name  of  a  ftone  which  they  have  al- 
fo defcribed  under  the  name  of  the  Ch'ian  marhle.  It 
js  a  very  fmooth  and  hard  marble,  extremely  difGcult 
to  cut,  but  capable  of  a  fine  poli(h  ;  and  was  ufed 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  for  the  puvpofe  of  making 
I'eflefting  mirrors.  Tlie  later  writers  have  fuppofcd 
the  name  ohficYmnus  to  be  derived  from  fomebody  called 
Olful'ms,  wiio  was  the  inventor  of  this  ufe  of  it ;  but 
it  feems  only  a  falfe  fpelling  of  the  word  opjwmis, 
a-ro  rr;  oji#-,  from  feeing  the  images  of  things  in  it. 
See  Gallinjcfus  Lapis. 

OBSIDIONALIS,  an  epithet  appHed  by  the  Ro- 
iTians  to  a  fort  of  crown.      See  the  article  Crown. 

OBSTETRICS,  or  the  Obstetric  Art,  the  fame 
with  Midwifery. 

OBSTRUCTION,  in  medicine,  fuch  an  obtura- 
tion of  the  vefTcls  as  prevents  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  whether  of  the  found  and  vital,  or  of  the  mor- 
bid and  peccant  kind,  through  them. 

OBTURATOR,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

OBTUSE,  fignifies  blunt,  dull,  Sec  in  oppofition 
to  acute  or  (harp.  Thus  we  fay,  obtufe  angle,  ob- 
tufe-'.ngled  triangle,  &c. 

OBY,  or  Ob,  a  lanre  and  famous  river  of  Afiatic 
Ruffia,  which  iffues  from  the  Akin  lake  (called  by 
tlie  Ruffians  Telefloi-Ofiro),  in  latitude  52  degrees, 
and  longitude  103  degrees  30  minutes.  Its  name  fig- 
nifies Great;  and  accordingly  in  Rudia  it  is  eften 
ft) led  the  Great  River.  The  Calmucks  and  Tartars 
call  it  Umiir.  Its  ftream  is  very  large  and  fmooth, 
its  current  being  ufually  (low  ;  and  it  is  in  general  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  fathoms  broad;  though  in 
fome  places  it  is  much  wider.  It  affords  plenty  of 
fifli,  and  is  navigable  almoft  to  the  lake  from  which 
it  fprings.  After  a  long  winding  courfe  through  a 
vail  traft  of  land,  in  which  it  forms  ftvcral  iflands,  it 
empties  itfelf  in  latitsde  67  degrees,  anc  longitude 
86  degrees,  into  a  bay,  which,  extending  near  400 
miles  farther,  joins  the  Ice  Sea  in  latitude  73.  30. 
and  longitude  90.  The  fprings  from  which  this  ri- 
ver rifes,  are  not  very  copious  ;  but  it  receive.^  in  its 
■courfe  the  waters  of  a  great  number  of  confiderable 
Creams.     Of  thefe,  the  Tom  and  the  Irtis  are  the 
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moft  confiderable:  the  Tom  falls  into  it  in  Lat.  5S. 
and  the  Irtis  in  Lat.  61.  and  Long.  86.  The  exaft 
courfe  of  this  river  was  unknown,  till  the  country 
was  furveyed  by  the  Ruffians ;  who  have  given  us 
tolerable  maps  of  it  and  ol  ail  Siberia.  The  Oby  forms 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Afia>  and  its  courfe 
is  upwards  of  2000  miles  in  length. 

OCCIDENT,  in  geography,  the  weftward  quar- 
ter of  the  horizon  ;  or  that  part  of  the  horizon  where 
the  ecliptic,  or  the  fun  therein,  defcends  into  the 
lower  hemifphert ;  in  contradillinftion  to  orient.  Hence 
we  ufe  the  word  vceidental  for  an»  thing  belonging 
to  the  weft  ;  as  occidental  bezoar,  occidental  pearl, 
&c. 

OCCIPITAL,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  the 
parts  of  the  occiput,  or  back  part  of  the  flcull. 

OCCULT,  fomething  hidden,  fecret,  or  invifible. 
The  occult  fclences  are  magic,  necromancy,  cabbala, 
&c.  Occult  qualities,  in  philofophy,  were  thofe  qua- 
lities of  body  or  fpirit  which  baiHed  the  inveftigation 
of  philofophers,  and  for  which  they  were  unable  to 
give  any  reafon  :  unwilling  however  to  acknowleds^e 
their  ignorance,  they  deceived  themfelves  and  the  vul- 
gar by  an  empty  title,  calling  what  they  did  not  know 
occult. 

Occult,  in  geometry,  is  ufcd  for  a  line  that  is 
fcarce  perceivable,  drawn  with  the  point  of  the  com- 
palfes  or  a  leaden  pencil.  Thefe  lines  are  ufed  in  fe- 
veril  operations,  as  the  raifing  of  plans,  dcfigns  06 
building,  pieces  of  perfpeftive,  &c.  They  are  to  be 
effaced  when  the  work  is  finllhed. 

OCCU.LTATION,  in  aftronoray,  the  time  a  ftar 
Or  planet  is  hid  from  our  fight,  by  the  interpofition  of 
the  body  of  the  moon  or  feme  other  planet. 

OCCUPANCY,  in  law,  is  the  taking  poffefaon  of 
thofe  things  which  before  belonged  to  nobody.  This 
is  the  true  ground  and  foundation  of  all  Property,  or 
of  holding  thofe  things  in  feveralty,  which  by  the  law' 
of  nature,  unqualified  by  that  of  iociety,  were  com- 
mon to  all  mankind.  But,  when  once  it  was  agreed 
that  every  thing  capable  of  owner/hip  fhould  have  an 
owner,  natural  reafon  fuggefted,  that  he  who  could 
firft  declare  his  intention  of  appropriating  any  thing  to 
his  own  ufe,  and,  in  confequence  of  fuch  his  inten- 
tion, aftually  took  it  into  poffefTion,  fhould  thereby- 
gain  the  abfolute  property  of  it ;  according  to  that  rule 
of  the  law  of  nations,  recognifed  by  the  laws  of 
Rome,  ^od  nul/ius  ejl,  id  rations  naturali  occupanti  con- 
ceditur. 

This  right  of  occupancy,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  re.1l 
propel ty,  hath  been  confined  by  the  laws  of  England 
within  a  very  narrow  compafs;  and  was  extended  only 
to  a  fingle  inftance  ;  namely,  where  a  man  was  tenant 
pour  autre  vie,  or  had  an  ellate  granted  to  himfelf  only 
(without  mentioning  his  heirs)  for  the  life  of  another 
man,  and  died  during  the  life  of  cejluy  que  vie,  or 
him  by  whofe  life  it  was  holden  :  in  this  cafe,  he  that 
could  firft  enter  on  the  land,  might  lawfully  retain 
the  pofieffion  fo  long  as  cejhy  que  vie  lived,  by  right 
of  occupancy. 

This  feems  to  have  been  recurring  to  firft  principles, 
and  calling  in  the  law  of  nature  to  afcertain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  land,  when  left  without  a  legal  owner. 
For  it  did  not  revert  to  the  granter,  who  had  parted 
with  all  his  intereft,  fo  long  as  cejiuy  que  vie  lived  ;  it 
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»;"•"'"<■''  did  not  efchcat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee;   for  all  efcheats 
"^  mnrt  be  of  the  nbfulutc  entire  fee,  and  not  of  any  par- 

ticular eftate  carved  out  of  it,  much  lefs  of  fo  minute 
a  remnant  as  this  :  it  did  not  helong  to  the  grantee  ; 
for  he  was  dead  :  it  did  not  defcend  to  his  heirs  ;  for 
there  were  no  words  of  inheritance  in  tlie  grant  :  nor 
could  it  veil  it)  his  executors  ;  for  no  executors  could 
fucceed  to  a  freehold.  Belongiiirr  therefere  to  no- 
boiy,  like  tlie  hareJ'ilas  jacens  of  the  Romans,  the 
law  left  it  open  to  be  fcized  and  appropriated  by  the 
firft  perfon  that  could  enter  upon  it,  durlu;^  the  life  of 
eefliiy  que  vie,  under  the  name  of  an  occupant.  But 
there  was  no  right  of  occupancy  allowed,  where  the 
king  had  the  reverfion  of  the  lands  :  for  the  revcrfioner 
hath  an  equal  rlpht  with  any  other  man  to  enter  upon 
the  vacant  pofredion ;  and  where  the  king's  title  and  a 
fu'jeft's  interfere,  the  king's  fliall  always  be  prefer- 
red. Againft  the  king  therefore  there  could  be  no 
prior  occupant,  becaufe  nullum  lempus  uccurr'it  rtgi. 
And,  even  in  the  cafe  of  a  fubjeft,  had  the  eflate 
pour  autre  vie  granted  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  during 
the  life  of  re/luy  qui  vie,  chert-  the  heir  mi^ht,  and  flill 
miy,  enter  and  hold  pofTefiion,  and  is  called  in  law  a 
fpecial  occupant  ;  as  having  a  fpeclal  exclufive  right,  by 
the  terms  of  the  original  grant,  to  enter  upon  and 
occupy  this  hareillliis  Jacens,  during  the  refi'ue  of  the 
eftate  granted  :  though  fome  have  thought  him  fo 
called  with  no  very  great  propr  ety  ;  and  that  fuch 
cllate  is  rather  a  deicendihle  freehold.  But  the  title  of 
common  occupancy  is  now  reduced  idmoft  to  nothing  by 
two  ftatutes  ;  the  one,  2y  Car.  II.  c.  3.  which  en- 
afts,  that  where  there  is  no  fpecial  occupant,  in  whom 
the  eftate  may  veil,  the  tenant  f>our  autre  vie  may  de- 
vife  it  by  will,  or  it  fhall  go  to  the  executors,  and  be 
affets  in  their  hands  for  payment  of  debts  :  the  other 
that  of  74  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  which  en.ifls,  that  it  fliall 
veil  not  only  in  the  executors,  but,  in  cafe  the  tenant 
dies  inteflate,  in  the  admin iftrators  alfo  ;  and  go  in 
courfe  of  a  dillribution 'like  a  chattel  intereit. 

By  thefe  two  ftatutes  the 'title  of  common  cccupnncy  is 
utterly  extinft  and  abolilhed  :  though  that  of  fpecial 
occupancy,  bv  the  heir  at  law,  continues  to  this  day; 
fuch  heir  being  held  to  fucceed  to  the  anceftof'«  eftate, 
not  by  defcent,  for  then  he  mull  take  an  eftate  of  in- 
heritance, but  as  an  occupant,  fpccialiy  marked  out 
evpd  appointed  by  the  original  grant.  The  doftrme 
flf  common  occupancy  may,  however,  be  ufcftilly  re- 
membered on  the  following  account,  annongft  others  : 
Thst,  as  by  the  common  law  no  occupancy  could  be 
of  incorporeal  hereditaments,  aii  of  rents,  tithes,  nd- 
vowfons,  commons,  01  the  like,  (becaufe,  with  refpcft 
to  them,  there  couLl  be  no  actual  entry  made,  or  corpo- 
ral feifin  had  ;  and  therefore  by  the  death  of  the  gran 
tee  pour  autre  vie  a  grant  of  fuch  hereditaments  was 
entirely  determined)  ;  fo  now,  it  is  apprehended,  not- 
withftanding  thofe  flauites,  fuch  grant  would  be  de- 
termined likewife  ;  and  the  hereditaments  could  not 
be  devifcable,  nor  veil  in  the  executors,  nor  go  in  a 
courfe  of  diftributioji.  For  the  ftatutes  muft  not  I  e  con 
ftrued  fo  as  to  create  any  new  ellate,  or  to  keep  that 
alive  which  by  the  common  law  was  determined,  and 
thereby  to  defeat  the  granter's  reverfion  ;  but  merely 
to  difpofc  of  an  intereil  in  being,  to  which  by  law 
there  was  no  owner,  and  which  therefore  was  left 
open  to  the  firft  occupant.  When  there  is  a  refidue 
Vol.  XIII,  Paitl. 
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left,  the  ftatutes  gi»e  it  to  the  executors,  &c.  inftead  Occupaner. 
of  the  firft:  occupant  ;  but  they  will  not  create  a  re-  '~~v~~' 
fidue  on  purpofe  to  give  it  to  the  executors.  They 
only  mean  to  provide  an  appointed  inftead  of  a  cafual, 
a  certain  inftead  of  an  uncertain,  owner,  of  hndi 
which  before  were  nobody's  ;  and  thereby  to  fupply 
this  cafus  om'ifus,  and  render  the  difpofition  of  the  Uw 
in  all  refpedls  entirely  uniform  :  this  being  the  only 
inftance  wherein  a  title  to  a  real  eftate  could  ever  be 
acquired  by  occupancy. 

For  there  can  be  no  other  tafe  devifed,  wherein 
there  is  not  fome  owner  of  the  land  appointed  by  the 
law.  In  the  cafe  of  a  fole  corporation,  as  a  pirfon  of 
a  church,  when  he  dies  or  refi  -ns,  though  there  be  nn 
afiiia'  owner  of  the  land  till  a  fuccefTor  he  appointed, 
yet  there  is  a  legal,  potential,  ownerftiip.  fubfifting  in 
contemplation  of  law  ;  and  when  the  fucceftbr  is  ap- 
pointed, his  appointment  (hill  have  a  retrofpetl  and 
relation  backwards,  fo  as  to  entitle  him  to  all  the  pro- 
fits from  the  inftant  that  the  vacancy  commenced. 
And,  in  all  other  inftances,  when  the  tenant  dies  in- 
teilate,  and  no  other  owner  of  the  Lnda  is  to  be  found 
in  the  common  courfe  of  defcents,  there  the  law  vefts 
an  owncrfhip  in  the  king,  or  in  the  fubordinate  lord  of 
the  fee,  by  efchtat. 

So  alfo,  in  fome  cafes,  where  tlie  law  s  of  other  na- 
tions give  a  right  by  occupancy,  as  in  lands  newly 
created,  by  the  rifing  of  an  illand  in  a  river,  or  by 
the  alluv'on  or  dcrelltlion  of  the  fea  :  in  thefe  inftan- 
ces, the  law  of  England  affigns  them  an  immediate 
owner.  For  Brafton  tells  us,  that  if  an  iiland  arife 
in  the  middle  of  a  river,  it  Ijclongs  in  common  to 
thole  who  have  lands  on  each  fide  thereof;  but  if  it. 
be  nearer  to  one  bank  than  the  other,  it  belongs  only 
to  him  who  Is  proprietor  of  the  neareft  fiiore  :  which 
13  agreeable  to,  and  probably  copied  from,  the  civil 
law.  Yet  this  feems  only  to  he  teafonablc,  where  the 
foil  of  the  river  is  equally  diviiled  between  the  owners 
of  the  oppolite  ftiores:  for  if  the  whole  foil  is  the  free- 
hold of  any  one  man,  as  it  mud  be  whenever  a  fcveral 
filhery  is  claimed,  there  it  feems  juft  (and  fo  Is  the  ufual 
practice)  that  the  Idets,  or  little  iflands,  arlfing  in 
any  part  of  the  river,  fhall  be  the  property  of  him  who 
owneth  the  pifcary  and  the  foil.  However,  in  cafe  a 
new  ifland  rife  In  they^a,  though  the  civil  law  gives  it 
to  the  firft  occupant,  yet  oiir's  gives  It  to  the  king. 
And  as  to  lands  gained  from  the  fea  ;  either  by  allu- 
vim,  by  the  walhing  up  of  fand  and  earth,  fo  as  in 
time  to  make  terra  Jirma ;  or  1-y  rlereli.'lim,  as  when 
the  fea  ilirinks  back  below  the  ufual  watermark  ;  in 
thefe  cafes  the  law  is  held  to  be,  that  if  this  gain  be 
by  little  and  little,  Iry  fmall  and  imperceptible  de- 
jjrees,  it  'l-all  go  to  tlic  owner  of  the  laud  adjoining. 
Tor  de  minimis  non  curat  lex  .•  and,  !  efides,  thefe  own- 
ers being  often  lofers  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  fea,  or 
at  charges  to  keep  it  out,  this  poffiMe  gain  is  there- 
fore a  reciprocal  confideration  for  furh  poflible  charge 
or  lofs.  But  if  the  alluvion  or  dereliftioti  !e  fuddcn 
and  confiderable,  in  this  cafe  it  belongs  to  the  king  : 
for,  as  the  king  is  lord  of  the  fea,  and  fo  owner  of  the 
foil  while  it  is  covered  with  water,  it  is  but  reafonab!.: 
he  (hould  have  the  foil  when  the  water  has  left  it  diT. 
So  that  the  quantity  of  ground  gained,  and  the  tini'? 
during  which  it  is  giined,  are  what  make  it  either  the 
king's  -or  the  fuLjeCt'a  property.  In  the  fame  manner. 
Z  if 
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Octupant  ;f  a  river,  running  between  two  lordfhips,  by  decrees 
j' . ,  gains  upon  the  one,  and  thereby  leaves  the  other  dry; 
.  ^'''■'"^°"-  tfjg  owner  who  lofes  his  gronnd  thus  imperceptibly  has 
no  remedy  :  but  if  the  courfe  of  the  river  be  changed 
by  a  fudden  and  violent  flood,  or  other  hafty  means, 
jmd  thereby  a  man  lofes  his  ground,  he  fh.-'.ll  have  what 
the  river  has  left  in  any  other  place  as  a  recompenfe 
for  this  fudden  lofs.  And  this  law  of  alluvions  and  de- 
reliftions,  with  regard  to  rivers,  is  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  imperial  law;  from  whence  indeed  thofe  our  deter- 
minations feem  to  have  been  drawn  and  adopted  :  but 
V¥e  ourfelves,  as  iflanders,  have  applied  them  to  ma- 
rine tncreafes  ;  and  have  given  our  fovereign  the  pre- 
rogative he  enjoys,  as  well  upon  the  particular  rea- 
fons  before-mentioned,  a^  upon  this  other  general 
ground  of  prerogative,  which  was  formerly  remarked, 
that  whatever  hath  no  other  owner  is  veiled  by  law  in 
the  king.     See  Prerogative. 

OCCUPANT,  in  law,  the  perfou  that  firft  fcizes 
or  gets  pofTelTiou  of  a  thing. 

OCCUPATION,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  taken  for  ufe 
or  tenure  :  aa  in  deeds  it  is  frequently  faid,  that  fuch 
lands  are,  or  were  lately,  in  the  tenure  or  occupation 
of  fuch  a  perfoB. — It  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  trade  or 
myfteiy. 

OCCUPIERS  o/Walling,  a  term  ufed  in  the  falt- 
works  for  the  perfons  who  are  the  fworn  officers  tliat 
allot  in  particular  places  what  quantity  of  fait  is  to  be 
made,  that  the  markets  may  not  be  overflocked,  and 
fee  that  all  is  carried  fairly  and  equally  between  the 
lord  and  the  tenant, 

OCEAN,  that  huge  mafs  of  fait  waters  which 
cncompafies  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  by  means  of 
which,  in  the  prefent  improved  (late  of  navigation,  an 
eafy  intercourfe  fubfifts  between  places  the  moil  ditlant. 
The  ocean  is  dillinguiihed  into  three  grand  divi- 
fions.  I.  The  Atlantic  ocean,  which  divides  Europe 
and  Africa  from  America,  which  is  generally  about 
^coo  miles  wide.  2.  The  Pacific  ocean,  or  South- 
'•  i'ea,  which  divides  America  from  Afia,  and  is  gene- 
rally about  ic.coo  miles  over.  And,  3.  The  Indian 
ocean,  which  feparates  the  Eail  Indies  from  Africa  ; 
which  is  30CO  miles  over.  The  other  feas,  which  are 
called  oceans,  axe  only  parts  or  branches  of  thefe,  and 
ufuaily  receive  their  names  from  the  countries  they 
border  upon. 

For  the  faltnefs,  tides,  &c.  of  the  ocean,  fee  the 
ertichs  Sea,  Trots,  &c. 

OCEANIDES(fab.hift.),  fea-nymphs,daughters'of 
Oceanus,  from  whom  they  received  their  name,  and  of 
the  goddefsTethys  orThetis.  They  were  3000  accord- 
ing to  ApoUodorus,  who  mentions  the  names  of  feven 
ofthem:  Afia,  Styx,  Eleftra,  Donls,  Eurynome,  Am- 
phitrlte,  and  Metis.  Hefiod  fpeaks  of  the  eldeft  of 
them,  which  he  reckons  41,  Pitho,  Adraete,  Prynno, 
lanthe,  Rhodia,  Hippo,  Callirhoe,  Urania,  Clymene, 
Idyia,  Pafithoe,  Clythia,  Zeuxo,  Galuxaure,  Plexaure, 
Perfeis,  Pluto,  Thoe,  Polydora,  Melobofis,  Dione, 
Cerceis,  Xanthe,  Acnfta,  lauira,  Teleftho,  Europa, 
Menellho,  Petrea,  Eudora,  Calypfo,  Tyche,  Ocyroe, 
Crifia,  Amphiro,  with  thofe  mentioned  by  ApoUodo- 
rus except  A  mphitrite.  Hyginus  mentions  16  whofe 
flames  are  almoft  all  different  from  thofe  of  ApoUodo- 
rus and  Hefiod  ;  which  difference  proceeds  from  the 
mutilation  of  the  original  test.     The  Oceanides,  like 
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the  reft  of  the  inrerior  deities,  were  honoured  with  li- 
bations and  f?.crifices.  Prayers  were  offered  to  them, 
and  they  were  entreated  to  proteft  failors  from  ftoims 
and  dangerous  tcmpells.  The  Argonauts,  before  they 
proceeded  to  their  expedition,  inaJe  an  offering  of 
flour,  honey,  and  oil,  on  the  fea-(liore,  to  all  the  dei- 
ties of  the  fea,  and  facrificed  bulls  to  them,  and  iii- 
treated  their  proteilion.  When  the  f.icrifice  was  made 
on  the  fea  (hore,  the  blood  of  the  vittim  was  received 
in  a  veffel  ;  but  when  it  was  in  open  fea,  they  permit- 
ted the  blood  to  run  down  into  the  waters.  When  the 
fea  was  calm,  they  generally  offered  a  lamb  or  a  young 
pig  ;  but  if  it  was  agitated  by  the  winds  and  rough, 
a  black  bull  was  deemed  the  mo't  acceptable  viftim. 

OCEANUS,  in  Pa^an  mythology,  the  fon  of  Coe- 
lus  an!  Terra,  the  hulband  of  Thetis,  and  the  father 
of  the  rivers  and  fountains,  called  Oceanides.  The  an- 
cients called  him  the  Ftilh-r  of  all  things,  imagininj^ 
that  he  was  produced  by  Humidity,  which,  according 
to  Thales,  was  the  firll  principle  from,  which  every 
tiling  was  produced.  Homer  rcprefents  Juno  vifitinsj- 
him  at  the  remotell  limits  of  the  earth,  and  acknow- 
ledging him  and  Thetis  as  the  parents  of  the  gods. 
He  was  reprcfented  with  a  bull's  head,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  rage  and  bellowing  of  the  ocean  when  agitated 
by  a  ftorm. 

According  to  Homer,  he  was  the  father  even  of  all 
the  gods,  and  on  that  account  he  received  frequent 
vifits  from  them.  He  is  often,  indeed  almoll  always,  re- 
prefented  as  an  old  man  with  a  long  flowing  beard, and 
fitting  upon  the  waves  of  the  fea.  He  often  holds  a 
pike  in  his  hand,  while  fhips  under  fail  appear  at  a 
diftance,  or  a  fea  monfter  Hands  near  him.  Oceanus 
prefided  over  every  part  of  the  fea,  and  even  the  rivera 
were  fubjefted  to  his  power.  The  ancients  were  fu- 
perllitious  in  their  worihip  of  him,  and 'revered  with: 
great  folemnity  a  deity  to  whofe  care  they  entrulled 
themfelves  when  going  on  any  voyage. 

OCEIA,  a  woman  who  prefided  over  the  facreA 
rites  of  Vefta  for  ^7  years  with  the  greateft  fanility. 
She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  the  daughter  o£ 
Domitius  fucceeded  her. 

OCELLUS  MtLucANiAN,  an  ancient  Greek  phi- 
lofopher  of  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras,  who  lived  before 
Plato.  His  work  "?'  ^*  n^A-.;,  ©r  "  The  Univerfe," 
is  the  only  piece  of  his  which  is  come  down  entire  to 
us ;  and  was  written  originally  in  the  Doric  dialeil^ 
but  was  tranflated  by  another  hand  into  the  Attic. 
William  Chrillisn,  and  after  him  l.,ewis  Nogarola, 
tranflated  this  work  into  Latin  ;  and  we  have  feverak 
editions  of  it,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
OCELO  r,  the  Mexican  cat.  See  Felis. 
OCELOXOCHITL,  or  tyger-flower,  in  bo- 
tany: A  large  Mexican  plant,  compofed  of  three 
pointed  petals,  red,  but  towards  the  middle  of  a  mixed, 
white  and  yellow,  reprefenting  in  fome  degree  the 
fpota  of  that  wild  animal  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  The  plant  has  leaves  alfo  refembling  thofe  of 
the  iris,  and  a  bulbous  root.     See  Plate  CCCL. 

OCHINUS  (Bernardin),  a  celebrated  Italian,  wa* 
born  at  Siene  in  1487,  and  firft  became  a  Cordelier  ;. 
but  he  quickly  returned  into  the  world,  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  ofphyfic,  and  acquired  the  efteem  of 
cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  afterw  'rds  Pope  Clement- 
VII.     At  length,  again  changing  his  mind,  he  refu- 
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med  his  monk's  habit  in  a  penitential  itlood  ;  and  not 
content  with  thi«,  but  aiming  at  higher  perfeftien,  he 
embraced  in  1534  the  reformed  feft  of  the  Capuchins. 
He  pvaftifed,  with  a  moft  rigorous  exaftnefs,  all  the 
rules  of  the  order;  which,  being  then  in  its  infancy, 
he  contributed  fo  much  to  improve  and  enlarge,  that 
feme  writers  have  called  him  the  founder  of  it.  He  was 
certainly  made  vicar-ajeneral  of  it,  and  became  in  the 
highcft  degree  eminent  for  his  pulpit  eloquence.  He 
delivered  his  fermons  with  fo  much  grace  and  polite- 
nefs,  and  fpoke  fo  copioudy,  that  he  ravifhed  his  au- 
dience wherever  he  was:  never  indeed  was  a  man  more 
fuccefsful  or  more  applauded.  His  extraordinary  me- 
rit procured  him  the  favour  of  Pope  Paul  IH.  who,  it 
is  faid,  made  him  his  father  confefTor  and  preacher. 
He  was  thus  the  darling  both  of  prince  and  people ; 
when,  falling  into  the  company  of  one  John  Valde  a 
Spaniard,  who  had  imh'ibed  Luther's  doftrine  in  Ger- 
many, he  became  a  profelyte.  He  was  then  at  Naples, 
and  began  to  preach  in  favour  of  Proteftantifm:  which 
being  obferved,  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  at  Rome; 
and  was  inh  is  way  thither  when  he  met  zt  Florence 
Peter  Martyr,  with  whom,  it  is  probable,  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  at  Naples.  This  friend  perfuaded 
him  not  to  put  himfelf  into  the  pope's  power  ;  and 
they  both  agreed  to  withdraw  to  fome  place  of  fafety. 
Ochinus  went  iirft  to  Ferrara,  where  he  difgulfed  him- 
felf in  the  drefs  of  a  foldier;  and  proceeding  thence 
to  Geneva,  arrived  there  in  i  542,  and  married  a 
woman  of  Lucca,  He  did  not,  however,  fettle  there, 
but  went  to  Augfburg,  where  he  publilhed  fome  fer- 
mons. 

In  1547  he  was  invited,  together  with  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, into  England  by  Archbifhop  Cranmer,  that  he 
might  have  their  joint  affillance  in  carrying  on  the  re- 
formation. They  arrived  in  December  ;  and  going 
to  Lambeth,  were  kindly  received  by  Cranmer-  They 
were  entertained  there  for  fome  time  ;  and  Ochinus, 
as  well  as  Martyr,  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury (a).  He  laboured  heartily  in  the  conduCl  of  the 
reformation;  and  his  dialogue  upon  the  unjuft  ufurped 
primacy  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome  was  tranflated  into  L  itin 
by  Ponet  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  and  publilhed  in  1549. 
But  upon  the  death  of  Edward  VL  being  forced  as  well 
as  Martyr  to  leave  England,  they  retired  to  Stiafburg, 
•where  they  arrived  in  1553.  From  this  city  Ochinus 
went  to  Biilil,  and  was  invited  thence  in  1555  to  Zu- 
rich, to  be  minifterof  an  Italian  church  which  was  ga- 
thering there.  This  church  confifted  of  fome  refugees 
from  Locarno,  one  of  the  four  bailiwicks  which  the 
fiwitzers  pofTefs  in  Italy  ;  they  being  hiedjired  from 
the  public  exercife  of  the  reformed  religion  by  the 
oppofition  of  the  Popiih  cantons.  Ochinus  had  no 
difficulty  to  fubfcrihe  the  articles  of  faith  agreed  upon 
by  the  church  of  Zurich,  and  met  in  that  city  with 
BuUitiger,  who  proved  a  very  good  friend  to  him-  He 
governed  this  Italian  chuich  till  1563,  when  he  was 
banlflied  thence  by  the  magiftrates  of  the  town  for 
publifhing  fome  dialogues,  wherein  he  defended  the 
doftrine  of  polygamy.  From  Zurich  he  went  to 
Bafd ;  but  not  being  fuffered  to  ftay  there,  he  fled  in 
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great  dillrefs  into  Moravia,  where  he  fell  in  with  the 
Socinians,  and  joined  them.  Stanillaus  Lubienietiki, 
the  great  patron  of  this  feft,  gives  the  foUowitig  ac- 
count of  his  lail  days  in  his  H'tfl.  Reformat.  Polon.  Ochi- 
nus, fays  he,  retired  into  Moravia,  and  into  Poland, 
and  even  there  he  was  not  out  of  the  reach  of  Calvin 'a 
letters.  He  returned  inta  Moravia  after  king  Sigif- 
mund's  edift  ;  who  in  i  564  puniihed  with  baniflimcnt 
all  thofe  that  were  called  Tritheifts,  Atheifts,  &c. 
Some  gentlemen  endeavoured  to  keep  him  in  Poland ; 
but  he  anfwered,  that  men  muft  obey  the  ma^jiftrates, 
and  that  he  would  obey  them,  even  were  he  to  die 
among  the  wolves  in  the  woods.  During  his  travels, 
he  fell  fick  of  tbe  plague  at  Pinckfow,  and  received 
there  all  poffible  offices  of  kindnefs  from  one  of  the 
brethren,  named  Philippovius.  His  daughter  and  two 
fons,  whom  he  carried  along  with  him,  died  of  the 
plague  ;  but  he  had  burled  his  wife  before  he  had  left 
Zurich.  As  for  himfelf,  he  continued  his  journey  to 
Moravia,  and  within  three  weeks  died  at  Slakow,  in 
1564,  aged  77. 

His  charafter  is  varioufly  reprefented  by  different 
authors,  as  was  to  be  expefted;  for  men  like  him  have 
all  manner  of  things,  good  and  bad,  faid  and  written 
of  them,  by  fomebody  or  other.  Bayle  fays,  that  the 
confelTion  he  made  publicly,  on  the  change  of  his  re- 
ligion, is  remarkable.  He  acknowledged,  in  a  preface, 
that  if  he  could  have  continued,  without  danger  of  his 
life,  to  preach  the  truth,  after  the  manner  he  had 
preached  it  for  fome  years,  he  would  never  have  laid 
down  the  habit  of  his  order  ;  but  as  he  did  not  find 
within  himfelf  that  courage  which  is  requifite  to  un- 
dergo martyrdom,  he  took  fanftuary  in  a  Proteftant 
country    His  writings  are  numerous,  but  not  bulky. 

OCHLOCRACY,  that  form  of  government  where- 
in the  populace  have  the  chief  adminillration  of  af- 
fairs. 

OCHNA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ; 
the  calyx  pentaphyllous ;  the  berries  monofpcrmous, 
and  affixed  to  a  Lrge  roundifh  receptacle. 

OCHRE,  in  natural  hiilory,  a  genus  of  earths, 
flightly  coherent,  and  compoled  of  fine,  fmooth,  foft, 
argillaceous  particles,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  readily 
diffufible  in  water.  Ochres  are  of  various  colours,  as 
red,  blue,  yellow,  brown,  green,  &c. 

OCHROMA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  pentan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Co!umnif:ra.  1  he  corolla  confi lis  of  fiK 
petals,  three  of  which  are  external,  and  the  other  three 
internal  j  the  antherse  unite  and  form  a  fplral  pillar 
round  the  ftyle  ;  the  capfule  is  \<mv,  and  has  five  lo- 
culaments,  and  contain  a  number  of  bl-ick  robind  leed.s. 
Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  ochioma  la- 
gopus,  the  downtree  or  corkwood.  I'his  tree  is  fre- 
quent  in  Jamaica,  is  of  fpeet'y  growth,  and  rifes  to 
about  25  or  30  feet.  The  flowers  are  large  and  yel- 
low. The  capfules  are  about  five  inches  long,  round- 
Z  2  ed. 


(a)  According  to  Wood,  Athen.  0.\on.  but  it  reftt  folcly  on  his  authority^  fo  far  a«  we  know. 
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eJ,  and  covered  with  a  thin  fkin  ;  which  when  dry 
falls  oft'  ill  five  longitudinal  fegments,  and  leaves  the 
fruit  greatly  refembling  a  hare's  foot.  The  down  is 
fhort,  foft,  and  filky  :  it  is  ufed  fometimes  to  ftufF 
beds  and  pillows  ;  but,  hke  other  vegetable  downs,  is 
apt  to  get  into  clots  :  an  infipid  clear  gum  exudes 
from  the  tree  when  wounded.  The  bark  is  tough, 
and  its  fibres  are  in  a  reticulated  form  :  it  might  be 
made  into  ropes.  The  dried  wood  is  fo  very  light 
and  buoyant,  as  to  be  ufed  by  the  fifhermen  in  Ja- 
maica for  their  nets  inltead  of  pieces  of  cork. 

OCHUS,  a  king  of  Perfia,  fon  of  Artaxerxes.  He 
was  cruel  and  avaricious  ;  and  in  order  to  llrengthen 
himfelf  on  his  throne,  he  murdereA  all  his  brothers 
and  fillers.  His  fubjefts  revolted  ;  but  he  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  and  added  Egypt  to  his  other  do- 
minions BagoKS  his  favourite  eunuch  poifoned  him 
for  the  infults  he  had  offered  to  Apis  the  god  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and  he  gave  his  flelh  to  be  eateH  by  cats, 
and  made  handles  for  knives  with  his  bones.  It  feems 
to  be  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  all  thofe  monfters 
who  difgraced  humanity  by  their  crimes,  and  funk 
themfelves  below  the  level  of  brutes,  have  met  with 
condign  punilhment ;  and  this  in  general  feems  true, 
whether  we  refer  to  ancient  or  modern  times. — A  man 
of  Cyzicus,  who  wat  killed  by  the  Argonauts. — A 
prince  of  Perfia,  who  refufed  to  vllit  his  native  coun- 
try for  fear  of  giving  all  the  women  each  a  piece  of 
gold. — A  river  of  India  or  of  Baftriana. —  A  king  of    ing  afterwards  involved  in  many  difBcuhies.      In  I  705 
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belong  to  the  Roman  church  at  large.  By  this  means 
he  gave  them  the  polTeffion  of  an  almoft  infinite 
number  of  eftates,  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Rome : 
but  on  this  account,  Pope  Nicolas's  bull  was  revokeil 
by  John  XXII.  who  condemned  the  ufe  without  the 
dominion,  by  his  Extravaganta  ad  Conditorem.  He  alfo 
condemned,  by  another  Extravaganta  cum  inter,  the 
doftrine  about  the  polTeflion  of  eitates  by  Chriil  and 
his  apoiles.  Ockham  and  Cefena  were»lfo  excommu- 
nicated, becaufe  they  had  departed  from  Avignon 
without  the  pope's  licence,  and  had  written  againft. 
hlin.  Ockham,  however,  was  abfolved,  as  is  faid, 
from  this  cenfure  before  he  died,  which  was  about  the 
year  1347. 

We  have  fevcral  pieces  of  his,  which  are  written 
with  confideiable  wit  and  fubtilty.  The  reformed 
church  fometimes  makes  ufe  of  his  reafoning  againll 
the  church  of  Rome.  Melchior  Goldall  printed, 
in  his  treatife  upon  monarchy,  413  queftions  of 
Ockham.  His  works  are  mentioned  by  many  au- 
thors. 

OCKLEY  (Simon),  a  learned  orientalifl,  was  born 
Rt  Exeter  in  1678,  and  educated  at  Queen's  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  in- 
tenfe  application  to  literature.  At  the  ufual  time  he 
took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  that  of  bachelor  in  di- 
vinity ;  but  marrying  very  young,  was  precluded  from 
a  felloivlhip  in  his  college,  and  this  oceafioned  his  be- 


Perfia  :   He   exchanged  this  name  for  that  of  Darius 
Nothus.     See  Persia. 

OCKHAM,  Occam,  or  Occham  (William  of), 
was  a  celebrated  fcholaftic  divine  in  the  14th  century, 
of  the  ordtr  of  Cordeliers.  He  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  difciple  to  the  famous  Duns  Scotus.  He 
was  head  of  the  Nominalifts ;  and  acquired  fo  much 
celebrity,  as  to  he  denominated  the  Invincible  Doc- 
tor. 

At  the  requeft  ef  Michael  de  Cefena,  general  of  his 
order,  he  became  a  party-man  with  Lewis  of  Raviere, 
vho  was  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
and  he  really  wrote  vigoroufly  againfl  pope  John  XXII. 
and  his  fuccefl'ors.  Trithemius  infonns  us,  that  he 
ufed  to  fay  to  Lewis,  "  My  Lord,  let  your  fword  de- 
fend me,  and  my  pen  (hall  be  always  ready  to  fupport 
you."  He  treated  Charles  and  Clement  in  a  book  he 
wrote  againll  them  with  grofs  fcurrility. 

This,  however,  -was  a  bold,  dangerous,  and  impru- 
dent Hep,  and  cannot  well  be  defended  on  any  proper 
principle.  The  effeft  of  it,  as  might  be  expefted,  was 
an  accufation  againll  him  and  Cefena.  They  were 
charged  with  maintaining,  that  neither  Chriil  nor  his 
apolUes  had  any  poflelfions  at  all,  either  in  common 
or  as  private  property.  This  doilrine  gave  rife  to  that 
pleafant  quellion  called  the  bread  of  the  Cordeliers ; 
and  confiHed  in  determining,  whether  the  dominion 
of  ihings  confumcd  in  the  ufe,  fuch  as  bread  and  wine, 
belonged  to  them,  or  only  the  fimple  ufe  of  them, 
without  the  dominion?  Their  rule  not  permitting  them 
to  have  any  thing  as  property.  Pope  Nicolas  111.  who 
had  been  of  their  order,  devifed  a  method  to  enrich 
them,  witl  out  breaking  their  rule.  To  this  end  he 
made  an  oidinance,  that   they  fhould  have  only  the 


he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Swavefey  in  Cam- 
bridgefhire  ;  and  in  171 1  he  was  chofen  Arabic  pro- 
felTor  of  the  univerfity.  He  was  perfeft  m^ter  of  the 
Arabic  and  other  oriental  tongues :  the  learned  Rc- 
land  faid  of  him,  '•  Vir,  fi  quis  alius  harum  literarum 
peritus."  Afterwards,  however,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  confined  for  fome  time  in  Cambridge  calUe 
for  debt.  The  above  preferments,  notwithftanding,  he 
enjoyed  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  9th  of 
Augull  1720.  He  wrete,  l.  JnlroduHit  ad  Lrnguat 
Orienta/cs.  2.  The  hillory  of  the  prefent  Jews  through- 
out the  world;  tranilated  from  the  Italian  of  Leo  Mo- 
dena,  a  Venetian  rabbi.  3.  The  improvement  of  hu- 
man reafon,  exhibited  in  the  life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan, 
tranfl:  ted  from  the  Arabic.  4.  An  account  of  South- 
well Barbnry,  containing  what  is  moft  remarkable  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco  ;  written  by  a  per- 
fon  who  had  been  a  flave  there  a  confiderahle  time,  and 
tranflated  from  his  manufcript.  5.  The  hillory  of  the 
Saracens,  collefted  from  the  moll  authentic  Arabis 
authors,  in  2  vols  8vo.  He  was  not  only  well  Ikilled 
in  the  learned  languaces,  but  alfo  in  the  modern,  as 
French,  Spanilh,  Italian,  &c. 

OCRA,  a  vifious  vegetable  fubftance  well  known 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  ufed  to  thicken  foup, 
and  for  other  purpofes. 

OCRISIA  (fab.  hill.),  the  wife  of  Comiculu?,  was 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Tanaqull  the  wife  of  Tatqui- 
nius  Prifcus.  As  flie  was  throwing  into  the  fiaircs 
for  offerings  fome  of  the  meats  that  were  ftrved  on  the 
table  of  Tarquin,  fi>e  fuddeuly  faw,  as  is  reported,  in 
the  fire  what  Ovid  calls  obfcani  forma  viri/is.  She  in- 
formed the  queen  of  it  ;  and  when  by  her  command 
Ihe  hr.d  approached  near  it,  (he  conceived  a  fon  whi> 


lifufruft  of  the  ellates  which  Ihould  be  given  to  them,     was  named  Servius  Tullius,  and  was  educated  in  th 
and  that  the  foil  and  fund  of  all  fuch  donations  Ihould    king'*  family.     He  afterwards  fucceeded  to  the  va- 

i  cant 
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but  when   he  mentioned  Tu  Marcrllus   Oflavls. 
This   tender   and   pathetic  O"^^^'^'""' 
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leteri-i  cant  throne.     Some  fuppofe  that  Vulcan  had  aflumcd  poet  began  ; 

8  that  form  which  was  prtfented  to  the  eyes  of  Ocrifia,  fnV,  (lie   fwooned   away. 

^ '"''•'     and  that  this  god  was  the  father  of  the  lixth  king  of  encomium   upon   tlie  merit  and  the  virtues  of  younjr 

^  Rome.  Marcellus  (he  liberally  rewarded,   and  Virgil  received 

OCTAETERIS,  a  cycle  or  term  of  eight  years,  10,000  feUcrces,  according  to  fome  L.78  :  2  :  6,  for 

in  the  Grecinn  chronology,  at  the  concluliou  of  which  evety  one  of  the  verfes.     Oftavia  had  two  daughters 

three  entire  lunar  months   were   added.     This  cycle  by    Antony,    Anto«i;i    Major    and    Antonia   Minor, 

was  in  ufe  till  Melon's  invention  of  the  golden  nura-  '1  he    elder    married  L.   Domitius  Ahcnobarbus,   by 

ber  or  cycle  of  1 9  years.  whom  (he   had   Cn.  Domitius,  who  was  the  father  of 

OCTAGON,  or  OcTOGON,  in  geometry,  is  a  figure  the  Emperor  Nero  by  Agrippina  the  daughter  of  Ger- 

of  eight  fides  and  angles;  and  this,  when  ail  the  iidec  manicus.     Antonia  Minor,  who  was  as  viituous  and 

and  aneles  are  equal,  is  called  a  regular  odagon,  or  one  as  beautiful  as  her  mother,  married  Drufus  the  fon  of 

that  m.'iy  he  infcribed  in  a  circle.  Tiberius,  by  whom  (he  had  Germanicus  and  Claudius, 

Oc  rAGON,  in  fortification,  denotes  a  place  that  has  who  reigned  before  Nero.     The  death  of   Marcellus 

eight  baftlon?.      See  FoRriFicATioN.  conftantly   preyed   upon    tlie    mind   of  Oftaiia,  who 

OCTAHEDRON,  or  Octaedron,  in  y^eometry,  died  of  grief  or  melancholy,  about  11  years  before  the 

one  of  the  five  regular  bodies,  conliiling  of  eight  equal  Chriftian  era.     Her  brother  paid  great  regard  to  her 

and  equilateral  triangles.  memory,  and  pronounced  her  funeral  oration  himfelf. 

OCTANDRIA  (»«»"   " eight,"  and  =««"?  a  "man,  The  Roman  people  alfo  Ihowed  their   regard  for  her 

orhufbnnd,"'  the  8th  clafs  in  Linnxus's  fexual  fyftem;  virtues,  by  witliing  to    pay  her  divine  honours. A 

confifting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  by  MelTalina.     She 

are  furniihed  wllh  eight  (lamina,  or  male  organs  of  ge-  was  betrothed    to    Silanus,   but   by  the  intrigues  of 

Titration.     See  Botany,  p.  430.  Agrippina,   (he  was  married  to  the  Emperor  Nero- 

OCTANT,  or  OcTiLE,  in  aflronomy,  that  afpeft  in  the  16th  year  of  her  age.     She  was  foon  after  di- 

of  two  planets,  wherein  they  are  diftant  an  eighth  part  vorced  under  pretence  of  laarrennefs  ;  and  the  emperor 

of  a  circle,  or  45°  from  each  other.  married    Poppasa,    who  exercifed   her  enmity    upon 

OCTAPLA,  in  matters  of  facred  literature,  de-  Oftavia  by  procuring  her  to  be  banifhed  into  Cam- 
notes  a  polyglot  bible,  confiilinij  of  eight  columns,  pania.  She  was  afterwards  recalled  by  the  people  ;  but 
and  as  many  diftcrent  verfions  of  the  facred  text  %  viz.  Poppaea,  who  was  determined  on  her  ruin,  caufed  her 
the  original  Hebrew  both  in  Plebrew  and  Greek  cha-  again  to  be  baniihed  to  an  ifland,  where  (he  waj  or- 
rafters,  Greek  verlinns,  &c.  dered  to  kill  hcrfelf  by  opening  her  veins..    Her  head 

OCTATEUCH,  an  appellation  given  to  the  eight  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppsea. 
irll  books  of  iJ.e  Old  Teltament.  OCTAVIANUS,  or  Octavius  Cmsar,  was  ne- 

OCTAVE,  in  rnulic.     See  Intcrval.  phew  of  Julius  Crefar  the  didator,  being  the   fon  of 

OCT  AVI  A,  daughter  of  Cuius  Otlaviusand  fitter  Aecia  his  filler  by  Oclavius  a  fenator,  and  afterwards 

to  Auguftus  Csfar.     See  the  following  aiticle.     She  became  the  fecond  emperor  of  Rome.     He  was  born 

w.as  one  of  the  mod  illuftrious  latlics  of  ancient  Rome;  in  the  year  of  the  city  691,  during  the   confullhip  of 

her  virtues  and  her  beauty  were  equally  confpicuous.  Cicero.   .  His    uncle  Julius  Cajfar  adopted  him,   and 

l^videaux  fays  (he  was  much  handfomer  than  Cleopa-  left  him  the  greatell  part  of  his  fortune.     When   hs 

tra.      She    married  Claudius  Marcelira,  and  after  his  v.-as  but  20  years  of  age,  he  was  raifed  to  the  conful- 

«!eath  M.  Antony.     Her  marriige  with  Antony  was  fliip.     His  youth  and  inexperience  were  ridiculed  b-- 

a  political  matth,  to  reconcile  her  brother  ami  him  his  enemies  ;  notwithrtanding  which  oblbxle,  his  pru- 
topcther.  Antony  proved  for  fome  time  attentive 
to  her;  but  whin  he  had  fcen  Cleopatrn,  he  neglcCled 
and  defpiftd  her  ;  and  when  (lie  attempted  to  with- 
draw him  from  this  illegal  amour  by  going  to  meet 
him  at  Athens,  (he  was  rebuked  and  totally  baniflied 


dence  and  valour  raifed  his  confequence.  He  made  war 
againll  his  opponents  on  pretence  of  avenging  the 
aiTi'fnnation  of  his  uncle.  He  engaged  in  five  civi! 
wars  with  great  fuccefs,  viz.  The  wars  of  Mutina, 
Perulia,  Philippi,   Sicily,  and   Actium  :  the  firll  and 


from  his  prefence.     This  affront  was  highly  relented  lall  of  which  were   againil   M.  Antony;    the  fecon.l 

by  her  brother  ;  and  though  Otlavia  endeavoured  to  againil  L.Antony  brother  of  the  triumvir  ;  the  third 

pacify  him  by  palhating  Antony's  behaviour,  yet  he  was   againd   Jirucus    and    CalTuis  ;     and    the    fourth 

refolved  to  revenge  her  caufe  by  arms.    After  the  battle  againft  Sext.Pompey,  foil  of.Pompey  the  Great.     Me 

of  Aftiumand  the  dfath  of  Antony,  Oclavia,  forget-  united  his  forces  with  .'Antony's  at  the  battle  of  Phi- 

ful  of  her   own   injurie?,    took   into  her  houfe  all  the  lippl  ;   and  had  he  not  been  fupported  by  the  aftivity 

children  of  her  hufband,  and  treated  them  with  extra-  and  bravery  of  his  colleague,  he  vvould  doubtlefs  have 

rrdinary  tendernefs.      Marcelhis,  her  fon   by  her   fird  been  totally  ruined  in   tiiat  engagement.      In  his  tri- 

luidiaud,  was  married  to  a  niece  of  Augufius,  and  open-  umvirate  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  he  obtained  the 

Jy  intended  as  a  fuccefTor  to,  his   uncle.      His  fudden  weftern  partsof  the  Roman  empire  ;  and,  like  his  other 

c'eath  plunged  all  the  family   into   the   greatell  grief,  colleagues,  more  firmly  to  eftablilh  his  power,  he  pvo- 

Virgil,    whom    Augudus    patronized,    undertook    of  ftribed  his  enemies  and  cut  them  off.      Tin.- triumvirate 

himfelf  to  pay  a  melancholy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  lalled  for  10  years.      He  had  jriven  his  filler  Octavia  ii. 

a  young  man  whom  Rom;  had   looked    upon   as  her  maniage  torintony, to  make  their  alliancemarerlaiting; 

future  father  and  pat:  on.      He   was  defircd  to  lepeat  but  when  Cleopatra  had  charmed  this  unfortunate  nuui. 

Ills  compofition   in   the   prefence  of  the  emperor  and  Odlaviawas  repudiated.   Augufius  imniedi;:ti.lytook  u;) 

his  Cftcr.     Oftavia  burll  into  tears   tvea  whtn  the  ar.ms  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  lifter;  but  perh.ip! 

rr.'j.-; 
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e-^aviamiBjmore  eaejerly  to  remove  a  man  whofe  power  and  ex- 
t.™!,llll/  '^^"'^^   ^^P'    ^™    '"  continual  fear  and  conftant  de- 
*  pendence.      Both   parties    met   at  Aftium   to  decide 

the  fate  of  Rome.  Antony  was  fiipported  by  all  the 
power  of  the  caft,  and  Aucruilus  by  Italy.  Cleopa- 
tra flfd  from  the  battle  with  60  fhips,  and  her  flight 
ruined  the  interell  of  Antony,  who  followed  her  into 
Egpyt.  The  conqueror  foon  after  went  into  Egypt, 
iikewifc  befieeeJ  Alexandria, and  lionoured  with  amaaf- 
niiiccnt  fumral  his  unfortunate  colleague  and  the  cele- 
brated queen,  whom  the  fear  of  being  led  in  the  victor's 
triumph  nt  Rome  had  driven  to  commit  fuicide.  Af- 
ter he  had  cllablidied  peace  all  over  the  world,  he  ftiut 
the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  A.  U.  C.  7  53.  He 
was  twice  determined  to  lay  do*'n  the  fupreme  power 
immediately  after  the  viftory  obtained  over  Antony, 
and  on  account  of  his  ill  health  ;  but  his  two  f.iithful 
friends  Mecsnas  and  Agrippa  difluaded  him,  and 
tontcnded,  that  if  he  did  he  would  leave  it  to  be  the 
prey  of  the  mod  powerful,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  the 
greateft  dangers.  He  died  at  Nola  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  age,  after  he  had  held  the  fovereign  power  for 
57  years. — He  was  an  aftlve  emperor,  and  confulted 
the  good  of  the  Romans  with  the  greateft  anxiety  and 
care.  He  vifited  all  the  provinces  except  Africa  and 
y.irdinia,  and  his  confiimmate  prudence  and  experi- 
ence occafioned  many  falutary  laws.  He  is,  however, 
accufed  of  licentiuufnefs  and  adultery  j  but  the  good- 
uefs  of  his  heart,  the  fidelity  of  his  friendfhip,  and  the 
jnany  good  qualities  which  the  poets  whom  he  patro- 
nized have  perhaps  truly  celebrated,  made  fome, 
though  in  the  eye  of  ftrift  religion  »nd  true  morali- 
ty but  little,  amends  for  his  natural  foibles.  He  was 
ambitious  of  being  efteemed  handfomej  and  as  he  was 
publicly  reported  to  be  the  fon  of  Apollo  according 
to  his  mother's  declaration,  he  wifhed  his  flatterers 
to  reprefent  him  with  the  figi|>e  and  attributes  of  that 
j^od.  Like  Apollo,  his  eyes  were  clear,  and  he  af- 
fefted  to  have  it  thought  that  they  poffefled  fome  di- 
vine irradiation,  and  was  well  pleafed  if,  when  he  fix- 
ed his  eyes  upon  any  body,  they  held  down  their  eyes 
as  if  overcome  by  the  glaring  brightnefs  of  the  fun. 
He  diftinguillied  himfelf  by  his  learning  ;  he  was  a 
complete  mailer  of  the  Greek  language,  and  wrote 
Ituiie  tragedies,  befides  memoirs  of  his  life  and  other 
i^brks,  which  are  now  loft.  He  married  four  times  ; 
but  he  was  unhappy  in  all  thefe  connexions  ;  and  his 
only  daughter  Julia  difgraced  herfelf  and  her  father 
hy  the  debauchery  and  licentioufnefs  of  her  manners. 
He  recommended  at  his  death  his  adopted  fon  Tibe- 
rius as  his  fucceflbr.  He  left  his  fortune  partly  to 
him  and  to  Drufus,  and  made  donations  to  the  army 
and  Roman  people.  The  title  of  Auguftus  was 
confeired  upon  him  by  the  fenate  after  the  battle  of 
A6tium  and  the  final  dellruftion  of  the  Roman  re- 
public. The  title  continued  afterwards,  being  given 
to  his  fucceffors  in  the  empire.  Virgil  is  laid  to  have 
written  his  Jineid  at  the  defire  of  Auguftus,  whom 
he  reprefents  under  the  amiable  and  perfect  character 
of  iEncaa.  The  name  of  Oclavius  was  very  com- 
mon at  Rome;  it  was  the  name  of  a  variety  of  men  of 
veiy  <?bnGderable  rank. 

OCTOBER,  in  chronology,  the  eighth  month  of 
Jvomulus's  year,  which  the  name  implies ;  bi^t  tenth 
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in  the  kalendar  of  Numa,  Julius  Caefar,  Scs.  The 
fenate  gave  this  month  the  name  Faiiftinus,  in  compli- 
ment to  Fauftina,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus ; 
Commodus  would  have  it  called  Invidus  ;  and  Do.mi- 
tian  named  it  Domiti-inus  ;  but  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  at- 
tempts it  ftill  retains  its  original  name.  This  raonlk 
was  facred  to  Mars,  and  under  his  protedlion. 

OcTOBFR  Eqiius,  a  horfc  annually  facriticed  to  Mars 
in  the  month  of  OAober,  either  becaufe  the  horfe  is 
a  warlike  animal,  or  to  punifh  him  for  the  taking  of 
Troy.  A  race  was  run  with  chariots,  drawn  by  two 
horfea,  previous  to  the  facrifices,  and  he  that  ran  quick- 
eft  was  adjudged  to  be  the  vitlim. 

OCTOSTYLE,  in  the  ancient  architedure,  is  the 
face  of  an  edifice  adorned  with  eight  columns. 

OCULUS,  the  EVE,  in  anatomy.   See  there,  n"  142. 

OcuLvs  Bell,  in  natural  hiftory,  one  of  the  femi- 
pellucid  gems,  of  a  greyifh  white  colour,  variegated 
with  yellow  and  with  a  black  central  nucleus  :  it 
is  of  a  roundifh  form,  and  its  variegations  very  beau- 
tifully reprefent  the  pupil  and  iris  of  the  eye  ;  whence 
the  name. 

OcvLus  Mundi,  er   Lapis  Mutabiiis.     See  Hvbro- 

PHANES. 

OcvLVS  Call.     See  Asteria. 

OCYMOPHYLLON,  in  botany  :  a  name  giveu 
by  Buxbaum  to  a  new  genus  of  plants,  the  charafters 
of  which  are  thefe:  The  flower  is  of  the  ftamineous  kind, 
having  no  petals  ;  this  ftands  upon  the  embryo  fruit, 
which  afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  quadrangulai  feed- 
vtffel,  divided  into  four  cells,  and  containing  roundilh 
and  very  fmall  feeds ;  its  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
common  ocymum  or  bafil,  whence  its  name  ;  and  its 
place  of  growth  is  in  damp  marlhes.  Boccone  has  de- 
fcribed  it  under  the  improper  name  of  glaux,  calling 
it  the  great,  green-Jlowered,  marjli  glaux. 

OCYMUM,  BASIL  ;  a  genus  of  the  gymnofpcrmia 
order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  42d  order,  Vev 
licil/atx.  The  upper  lip  of  the  calyx  is  orbiculatej, 
the  inferior  one  quadrifid  ;  the  corolla  is  refupinated, 
with  one  lip  quadrifid,  the  other  undivided  ;  the  ex- 
terior filament  fends  out  a  reflefted  procefs  at  the  bafe. 
There  are  eight  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm 
climates,  rifing  from  fix  inches  to  two  feet  in  height, 
and  having  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmtll,  refembling  that  of 
cloves.  One  of  the  fpeciee  is  ufed  in  the  kitchen,  par- 
ticularly by  the  French  cooks,  who  make  great  ufe  of 
it  in  their  foups  and  fauces.  This  rifes  about  tea 
inches  high,  fending  out  branches  by  pairs  oppofite, 
from  the  bottom  ;  the  ftalks  and  branches  are  four- 
cornered  ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-lhapcd,  ending  in 
acute  points,  and  are  indented  on  their  edges  ;  the 
whole  plant  is  haiiy,  and  has  a  ftrong  fcent  of  clovea 
too  powerful  for  moft  perfons,  but  to  fome  it  is  very 
agreeable.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds, and 
will  thrive  in  this  country  in  the  open  air,and  will  even 
ripen  their  feeds  if  placed  in  a  ftove  or  airy  glafs-cafe. 

OCZiiKOW,  or  OczAKOFF,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  capital  of  a  Sangiack  of  the  fame  name, 
inhabited  by  Tartars.  During  a  late  war,  here  was  a 
Turkilh  garrifon  of  20,000  men.  However,  it  was  ta- 
ken by  the  Rufllins  in  17^7,  and  all  thofe  that  refifted 
were  put  to  the  fword.  The  Ruffians  therafelves  loft 
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18,000  men  in  the  afTault.  The  Turks  returned  the 
fame  year  with  70,000  men  to  retake  it  ;  (lit  were  ob- 
'h'ged  to  retire,  after  the  lofsof  20,000.  In  1738,  the 
Ruffians  withdrew  their  garrifon,  and  demohlhed  tlie 
fortiiications.  It  is  ftated  on  the  river  Bog,  to  the 
weft  of  the  Nieper,  or  rather  where  they  both  unite 
and  fall  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  42  miles  fouth-well 
of  Bialagrod,  and  190  north  bv  eall  of  Conlt;intinopIe. 
It  has  been  lately  a  fuhjeft  of  great  contell  between 
the  Ruffians  and  Turks.  The  affair  18  frefli  in  our 
readers  memories  ;  but  the  following  more  particular 
account  of  the  place,  will  not,  we  truft,  be  unaccep- 
table to  our  readers. — It  is  called  by  the  Turks  Dxain 
Cr'tmeitda,  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nieper  into 
the  Black  Sea,  120  miles  from  Bender,  to  the  fouth- 
eaft.  The  river  is  here  above  a  mile  broad.  Hi- 
ther the  Turkish  galleys  retire  which  guard  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  to  prevent  the  CofTacks  from  pi- 
rating upon  the  Black  Sea.  Here  is  no  port,  but 
good  anchorage.  It  is  defended  by  a  caflle,  furround- 
td  with  walls  25  feet  high;  thofe  of  the  town  are 
much  lower.  There  are  about  2000  people  at  Oc- 
zakow.  Below  the  caftle  are  two  towns  or  fuburbs, 
fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  on  the  othtr 
fide  has  nothing  but  precipices.  To  the  fouth  of  thele 
towns  is  another  fmall  calUe,  where  is  fome  artillery 
to  prevent  veffels  from  coming  up  the  river.  Here  is 
alfo  a  tower,  in  which  are  always  fome  Turks  upon 
the  watch  to  difcover  from  afar  any  of  the  CofTacks 
at  fea,  and  give  notice  of  them  to  the  galleys  by  a  fig- 
nal.  '1  he  city  is  inhabited  by  Tartars  though  garri- 
foned  by  Turks.     E.  L,ong.  30.  50.  N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

ODA,  in  the  Turkifh  fera^lio,  fignilies  a  clafs,  or- 
der, or  chamber.  The  grand  fignior's  pages  are  di- 
vided into  five  clalTes  or  chambers.  The  firll,  which 
is  the  lowelt  in  dignity,  is  called  the  great  oda,  from 
the  greater  number  of  perfons  that  compofe  it  ;  thefe 
are  the  juniors,  who  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
fpeak  the  languages  The  fecond  is  called  the  littls 
Vila,  where  from  the  age  of  14  or  15  years,  till  about 
20,  they  are  trained  up  to  arms,  and  the  fludy  of  all 
the  polite  learning  the  Turks  are  acquainted  with.  The 
third  chamber,  called  I'llar  oda,  confifis  of  2co  pages, 
which,  belides  their  other  exercifes,  are  under  the 
command  of  the  kilardgi-bachi,  and  ferve  in  the  pan- 
try and  fruitery.  The  fourth  confills  only  of  24,  who 
are  under  the  command  of  the  khazineda-bachi,  anJ 
have  charge  of  the  treafure  in  the  grand  fignior's 
apartment,  which  they  never  enter  with  cloaths  that 
have  pockets.  The  fiflh  is  called  Las  odn  or  pri-vy 
thamltr  ;  an.i  is  conipofed  of  only  40  pages  .who  attend 
in  the  prince's  chamlier  Every  night  eight  of  thefe 
pages  keep  guard  in  the  grand  fignior's  bed  chamber 
while  he  lleeps  :  they  take  care  that  the  light,  which 
is  conflantly  kept  in  the  room,  does  not  glare  in  his 
eyes,  left  it  fhould  awake  him  :  and  if  they  find  him 
difturbed  with  troublefome  dreams,  they  caufe  him  to 
be  awaked  by  one  of  their  a|as. 

Oda-  Bach],  or  Oddabnjfi,  an  officer  in  the  Turkifh 
foldicry,  equivalent  to  a  ferjtant  or  corporal  among  us. 
The  common  foldiers  and  janizaries,  called  s/dai/'/V,  af- 
ter having  fcrued  a  certain  term  of  years,  are  always 
preferred  and  made  biquelairs  ;  am!  of  biquelairs  in 
time  become  odobachis,  i.  e,  corporals  of  companies, 


or  chiefs  of  certain  divifions,  wl-.ofe  number  is  not  fi»--       ''^e 
cd  ;   being  fometimcs  ten,  and  fointtimes  twenty.  ,  I' . 

1  lieir  pay  13  fix  doubles  />er  month  ;  and  they  are  di-  f 

flingulfhed  by  a  large  felt,  a  foot  broad  and  above  a 
foot  long,  hanging  on  the  back,  with  two  long  oftrich 
feathers. 

ODE,  in  poetry,  a  fong,  or  compofition  proper  to 
be  fung.     See  Poetry. 

ODED,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who  being  at  Sa- 
maria, when  the  Ifratlites  of  the  ten  tribes  returned 
from  the  war,  with  their  king  Pekah,  together  wltl\ 
200, oco  of  the  people  of  Judah  captives,  he  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  bid,  "  You  have  feen  that  the  Lord 
God  of  your  fathers  was  in  wrath  againft  Judah  ;  he 
has  therefore  delivered  them  into  your  hands,  and  you 
have  flain  them  inhumanly,  fo  that  your  cruehy  has  - 
afcended  up  into  heaven  ;  and  more  than  this,  you 
would  make  flaves  of  the  children  of  Judah,  who  are 
your  brethren,  and  would  add  this  fin  to  the  many 
others  you  have  committed  :  therefore,  hear  the  conn- 
fel  that  I  give  you  j  fend  back  thefe  captives,  left  ths 
Lord  fhould  pour  out  his  fury  upyn  you."  Oded  ha- 
ving done  fpeaking,  fome  of  the  chiefs  of  Samaria  fe 
conded  him,  and  by  their  remonftrauces  prevailed  rtitli 
the  Ifraelltes  to  fet  the  captives  at  liberty  (2  Chron, 
xxviii.)     SccAhaz.- 

The  enlargement  of  the  captives  being  obtained,  the 
principal  men  of  Samaria  took  care  of  them,  gave  them 
cloaths  and  food  and  other  necefTary  alTiiiances.  After 
which  they  furnifned  them  with  horfes,  becaufe  the 
greateft  part  of  them  were  fo  tired  and  exhaufted  that. 
they  were  not  able  to  walk.  Thus  they  condnfted  them 
to  Jericho,  which  was  in  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Ju- 
dah. This  is  all  that  is  come  to  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  prophet  Oded. 

ODENSEE,  the  capital  of  the  ifle  of  Funen,  a 
place  of  fuch  high  antiquity,  that  fome  JJanifii 
writers  derive  its  foundation  and  name  from  Oden, 
the  god  and  hero  of  the  Gothic  nations.  "  Its  • 
name  certainly  occurs  (fays  Mr  Coxe)  in  the  earlleil 
ages  of  the  Danifh  hiftory  ;  and  it  was  a  town  of 
great  note  long  before  Copenhagen  exifted.  Odenfee 
flands  upon  a  fmall  river,  not  navigable,  and  about 
two  mllcs  from  the  bay  of  Stegeltrand.  Many  of 
the  houfes  are  ancient,  bearing  dates  about  the  middle 
of  the  :6th  century  ;  but  part  is  newly  built  :  it  con- 
tains about  5200  inhr.bitants,  who  carry  on  fome  com- 
merce, exporting  chiefly  grain  and  leather;  the  lat» 
ter  is  much  elleemed,  and  its  goodnefs  is  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  a  certain  property  in  the  river  water,  In 
which  it  is  foaked  for  tanning.  The  Danilh  cavalry 
are  fnpplied  from  thence  with  the  greateft  part  of 
their  leathern  accoutrements. 

"  Odenfee  Is  the  feat  ofa  bifhop, which  was  founded 
by  H-.irald  Blastand  in  98c,  and  is  the  richell  in  Den- 
mark next  to  Copenhagen.  It  has  a  fchool,  endowed 
by  the  celebrated  Margaret  of  Valdemar,  in  which 
a  certain  number  of  feholars,  from  fix  to  16  years  of 
age,  are  inftru6ted  gratis  :  they  live  and  board  in  the 
town,  and  each  receives  a  yesrly  penfion  ;  other  fcho- 
larfhips  have  been  alfo  founded  by  private  perfons. 
The  whole  nu.mber  amounted  to  70.  There  is  alfo 
a  gymnalium,  inftltuted  by  Chrillian  IV.  for  the  ad- 
miillon  of  ftudents  at  the  age  of  16.     This  feminany 
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DJcnstU!  was  ftill  fmtker  improved  Ly  the  liberality  of  Hoiberg  the  dialeft   of  the  Anglo-Saxons  IVoden  6v  JVoJun,  a 

"         the  Daiiifli  hiftorian,  who   proteilcd   letters  v.'iih  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  Scythians  to  ihcir  fuprcme 

fame  zeal  with  which  he  cultivated  them.      It  is  now  god,  and  alTumcd,  ab;>iit    70  years  before  the  Chrift- 

jrrcatly  fallen  from   its   former   ilourifhing   ftate,  con-  ian  era,  by  tsigge,  a  Scythian  printe,  who  conquered 

taining,   when  I  pafled  through  the  town,  only  eight  the  northern  nations,  made  great  chnnges  in  their  go 

The  cathedral  is  a  large  old  brick  '  uilding, 


OJm. 


iludcnt 

which  has  nothing  remarkable  except  fome  coftly  mo 
juiments  of  a  private  Danifh  fimly.  The  church, 
which  formeily  belonged  to  the  convent  of  Recolets, 
contain?  the  fcpulchre  of  John  king  of  Denmark,  and 
of  his   fon  Chriftian  II."     E.Long.  10.  27.   N.  Lat. 

55-  2^- 

ODENATUS,   a   celebrated   prince    of  Palmyra. 

He   very  early  inured   himfelf  to  bear   fatigues,    and 


vernment,  manners,anj  religion  enjoyed  great  honours, 
and  had  even  divine  honours  paid  him.  According  to 
the  account  given  of  this  conqueror  by  SnoiTO  the 
ancient  hiftorian  of  Norway,  and  his  commentator 
Torfxus,  Odin  was  a  Scythian,  who  withdrew  himfelf, 
with  many  others  in  his  train,  by  flight,  trom  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Romans,  under  the  condufl  of  Pompey; 
and  having  officiated  aa  prieft  in  his  own  country,  he 
aflTumed  the  direftion  of  the  religious  worfiiip,  as  well 


by    hunting    leopards    and   wild    beafts,    accuftomed  as  the  civil  government,  of  the  nations  which  he  con- 

himfelf   to   the   libours    of  a  niilltary  life.      He   was  quered.    Havmg  fubdued  D.'nmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 

a  faithful  friend  to  the    Romans  ;   and   when   Aure-  way,  he  retired  to  Sweden,  where  he  died.     There  is 

lian   had   betn   tiken  prifoaer  bj  Sapor  king  of  Per-  nothing  certain  in  this  account  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that 

fia,   Odenatus   warmly  interefted   himfelf  in  his  caufe,  the  god,  wliofe  prophet  or  priell  this  Scythian  pretend- 

and  folicited  his  releafe,  by  writing  to  the  conqueror,  cd  to  te,  was  named  Odin,  and  that  the  ignorance  of 


and  by  fending  him  prefcnts.  The  king  of  Perfia 
\vas  offended  at  this  liberty  of  Odenatus,  he  tore  the 
letter,  and  ordered  the  prefents  that  were  effcred  to 
be  thrown  into  a  river;  and  in  order  to  punifli  Odenatus, 
who  had  the  impudence,  as  he  called  it,  to  pay  homage 
to  fo  great  a  monarch  as  himfelf,  he  commanded  him 


fuccceding  ages  contounJed  the  Deity  with  his  priclt, 
compofmg  out  of  the  attributes  of  the  one,  and  the 
hittory  of  the  other,  the  charafler  of  the  northern 
conqueror.  He  deluded  the  people  by  his  enchant- 
ments and  /Ivill  in  magic  :  having  cut  off  the  head  of 
one  Mimer,   who  in  his  lifetime   was  in  great  reputa- 


to  appear  before   him,  on  pain   of  being  devoted  to  t'O"   for   wifdom,  he  caufed   it  to  be  embalmed,  and 

jnftant  deflruftion  with   all  his  family,  if  he  dared  to  perfuaded  the  Scandinavians  that  he  had  reftored  it  to 

lefufe.     Odenatus   dcfpifed  this  liaughty  fummoiis  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech  ;  and  he  caufed  it  to  pronounce  what- 

Sapor,  and   oppofed   force  by  force.      He   obtained  '^''"  oracles  he  wanted.     The  Icelandic  chronicles  re- 

fomc  confiderable  advantages   over   the   troops  of  the  P"efeiit  Odin  as  the  mofl   eloquent   and  perfuafive  of 

Peifian  king  and  took  his  wife  prifoner,  with  a  great  'n'^n  j  they  afcribe  to  him  the  introduttion  of  the  art 

and  rich  booty.     Thefe   ferviccs  were  obferved  with  of  poetiy  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  likewife  the 

gratitude  by  the    Romans;  and  Gallicnus,  the  then  invention  of  the  Runic  charafters.     He  had  alfo  the 

emperor,  named  Odenatus  as  his   colleague   on   the  addrefs  to  pcrfuade  his  followers,  that  he  could  run 

dirone,  and   gave  the  title  of  y^(/^f//?«x  to  his  children  over  the  world   in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  that  he 

and  to  his  wife  the  celebrated  Zenobia.     Odenatus  had  the  direAion  of  the  air  and  tempefts  ;  that  he  could 

invefted  with  new  power,  refolved  to  fignalife  himfelf  transform  himfelf  into  all  forts  of  (hapes,  could  raife 

more  confplcuoufly  by  conquering  the"  barbarians  of  the  dead,  could  foretel  things  to  come,  deprive  his 

the  north  :  but  his  exulting  was  ol  (hort  duration ;  he  enemies,  by  enchantment,  of  health   and  vigour,  and 

perlflied  by  the  dagger  of  one   of  his   own  relations,  difcover  all  the  treafures  concealed  in  the  earth.   They 

'     '     ■    "•   •    •        -     .    .-  .         -■  gjj^  jjjgj  (^y  jjjg  tender  and  melodious  airs,  he  could 

make  the  plulns  and  mountains  open  and  expand  with 

Zenobia  fucceeded  to  his  titles  delight  ;   and  that  the  ghoftp,  thus  attracted,  would 

leave  their  infernal  caverns,  and  (land  motionlefs  about 
him.  Nor  was  he  lefs  dreadful  and  furious  in  battle  ; 
changing  himfelf  into  the  (hapc  of  a  bear,  a  wild  bull, 
or  a  lion,  and  nmidll  ranks  of  enemies  committing  the 

province,  and  then   into  the  Marche  of  Brandenburg  molt  horrible  devaflation,  without  rsctiving  any  wound 

and  Pomerania,  where  it  forms  a  large  lake,  afterwards  himfelf. 

falling  into  the  Baltic  Sea  by  three  mouths  ;  between         Dr  Henry  gives  this  account  of  him  :   "  Odin  is  be-  fj      y, 

which  lie  t!ie  illands  Ufedom  and  Wolin.    It  palTcs  by  lieved  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  one  true  God  }j,.,  ^ji 

feveral  towns  ;  as  Ratlbor,  Oppcleii,  Breflau,  Glogan,  among   the  firft  colonies  who  came  from  the  ealt  and /am,  vo., 

and  CrolTen,   in   Sllefia  ;  Francfort,   Ltbus,  and   Cu-  peopled  Germany   and  Scandinavia,  and  among  their 

ftrin,  in  Brandenburg  ;  and  Gartz,   Stctin,   Cammin,  pofterity  for   feveral  ages.      But   at  length  a  mighty 

Wallln,   Ufedom,  and  Wolgafl,   in  Pomerania.  conqueror,  the  leader  of  a  new  Army  of  a  Iventurers 

ODEUM,  in   Grecian   antiquity,  a  mufic- theatre,  from  the  ealf,  over-run  the  north  of  Europe,  erefted 

>)uilt  hy  Pericles  ;  the  infide  of  which  was  filled  with  a  great  empire,  alTumed  the  name  of  Odin,  and  claim- 

feats  and  ranges  of  pillars,  and   on   the   outfide  the  ed  the  honours  which  had  been  tormeily  paid  to  that 

roof  dcfeendetl  fhelvingdov.-nvvatds  from  a  point  in  the  deity.      From  thenceforward  this  deitied  mort.il,   un- 

ccntre,  with  many  bendings,  in  imitation  of  the  king  der  the  name  oi  Odin  or  JVodin,  fiecame  the  cliief  ob- 

of  Perfia's  pavilion.   Here  the  mufical  prizes  viere  con-  jei£t  of  the  idolatrous  worfliip  of  the  S  '..xons  and  Danee 

tended  for  ;  and  here  alfo,  according  to  Ariftophanes,  in  this  ifland,  as  well  as  of  many  other  nations.      Ha. 

was  a  tribunal.  ving  been  a  mighty  and  fucccfsful  warrior,  he  w.is  b 

ODIN   (fee  Frfa),  in   mythology,  called  alfo  in  lieved  to  be  the  god  of  war,  who  gave  viAory,  and 
N'ji.f.  rcvi»ed  ' 


whom  he  had   flightly  offended'  at   a  domeftic  enter- 
tainment.    He  died  at  Emed'a  about  the    267th  year 
of  the  Chriftian  era      ~ 
and  honours. 

ODER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  has  its  fource 
near  a  town  of  the  fame  name  in  Silefia,  and  on  the 
confines  of  Moravia.       It  runs   north   through   that 
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Odm      revived  ccui-nge  in  the  conflifl.     Having  civil'zccj,  in 

J|..      ^fome  meafiiie,  the  countries  which  he  conquered,  and 

Ana.      in' reduced   arts  formerly   unknown,  he  was  alfo  wor- 

— y  ftippe.)  aF  the  god  of  arts  and  aitlfts.      In  a  -vord,  to 

this  Odin  his  deluded  waifhippers  impioufly  afcrihed 

all  the  attributes  which  belong-  only  to  the  true  God  : 

to  him  they  biiilt  magnificent  temples,  offered  many 

facrifices,  and  confecrated  the  fourth  day  of  the  week, 

which  is  ftill  called  by  his  mnie  in   England  and  in 

all  the  other  countries  where  he  wasfotmeily  worfhip- 

ped.  ■  Notwithftandin^  all  this,  the  founclers  of  all  the 

■    kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy  pretended  to 

be  defcended   from  Wodin,  and  fome  of  them  at  the 

dillance  only  of  a  few  generations." 

Odin's  Fire.  We  have  this  account  of  it  in  Gough's 
Cambden.  "In  Evie  parifh,in  the  Orkneys, near  thefea, 
are  fome  rocks,  which  frequently  in  the  night  appear  on 
fire  ;  and  the  church  of  St  Michael  there  was  otten  feen 
full  of  lights,  called  fires  fent  by  Odin  to  guard  their 
tombs,  but  now  ceafed.  This  may  be  a  meteor,  or 
fome  inflammable  matter  on  the  cliffs,  as  at  Char- 
mouth  Dorfct." 

ODINUS,  a   celebrated  hero   of  antiquity,   who 
flourifhed  about  70  years  before  the  Chriltian  era,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  ancient  Germany,  or  in  the  mo 
dein  kingdom  of  Denmark.    He  was  at  the  fame  time 
a  prieft,  a  fjaldier,   a  poet,   a  monarch,   and  a  victor. 
He   impofed   upon  the  credulity   of  his  fuperftitious 
countrymen,   and   rrade   them    believe    that  he   could 
raife  the  dead,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  futu- 
rity.    When  he  had  extended  his  power,  and  increaftd 
his  fame  by  conquefl  and  by  artifice,  he  determined  to 
die  in  a  different  way  from  other  men.      He  affemblcd 
his  friends,  and  with  the  fliarp  point  of  a  lance  he  made 
in  his  body  nine  different  wounds  in  the  form  of  a  circle; 
and  when  expiring  he  declared  that  he  was  going  to 
Scythia,  where  he  (hould  become  an  immortal  god 
He  added,  that  he  would  prepare  blifs  and  felicity  for 
thofe  of  his  countrymen  who  lived  a  virtuous  life,  wlo 
fought  with  bravery,  and  who  died  like  heroes  in  the 
field  of  battle.     Thefe  iiijunftions  had   the  wifhed-for 
efFedl  :   his   countrymen   fuperlliticudy    believed   him, 
and  conftantly  recommtndtd  themfelvcs  to  his  protec- 
tion when  they  engaged  in  batile  ;  and  they  entreated 
him  to  receive  the  fouls  of  fuch  as  fell  in  war. 
De  Odio  el  ^tia.     See  Falfe  Imprisonment. 
The  writ  de  odio  et  alia  was  anciently  ufed  to  be  di- 
refted  to  the  flierifF,  commanding  him  to  inquire  whe 
ther  a  prifoner  charged  with  murder  was  committed 
upon  juft  caufe  of  fufpii  ion,  or  merely  propter  odium  et 
etiom,  for  hatred  and  ill  will  ;  and  if  upon  the  inqui- 
fition  due  caufe  of  fufpicion  did  not  then  appear,  then 
there  iffued  another  writ  for  the  fhcrifl  to  admit  him 
to  bail.      This  writ,  according  to  Bratton,  ought  not 
to  be  denied  to  any  man  ;  it  being  exprefsly  ordered 
to  be  made  out  grctis,   without  any  denial,  by  magna 
charta,  c.  26.  and  llatute  Weftm    2.    l^  Edw   1.  c.  29. 
But  the  ftatute  of  Gloceftcr,  6  Edw.  1.  c.  9    reflrain- 
ed  it  in  the  cafe  of  killing  by  mifadventure  or  ftif  de 
fence,  and  the  ftatute  28  Edw.  111.  c.  9.    ibolilhed  it 
in  all  cafes  whatfoever:  but  as  the  Cat.  42  Ed.  III.  c  I. 
repealed   all   Itatiites  then   in   being,   contrary   to  the 
great  chatter.  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  of  opinion  that  the 
writ  de  odio  et  alia  was  thereby  revived.     See  Habeas 
Corpus. 
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ODD  (St),  fecond  abbot  of  CIngni  in  France,  wai 
illiillrious  for  learning  and  piety  in  the  loth  century. 
The  fanAity  of  his  life  contributed  j^Tcatly  to  enlarge 
the  congregation  of  Clugni;  and  he  was  (o  eftcemed, 
that  popes,  bifhnps,  and  fccular  prince),  nfually  chofe 
him  the  arbiter  of  their  difputes.  He  died  about  the 
year  942,  and  his  works  are  printed  in  the  Bibliotheq 
ofClugni.  ^    ' 

Odo  Carilianus,  fo  called  as  being  a  native  of  Kent 
in  England,  was  a  Bcnediiftine  monk  in  the  I  2th  cen 
tury,  in  which  order  his  learning  and  eloqutncc  rnifed 
him  to  the  dignity  of  prior  and  abbot,  /irchhifhop 
Becket  was  his  friend;  and  liis  panegyric  was  made  by 
John  of  Salifbury.  He  compofcd  Commentaries  on 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Second  Book  of  Kings;  Moral 
Reflections  on  the  Pfalms  ;  treatifes  intitled,  De  onere 
Phiiyiim ;  De  morihus  Eccljiajlicis  ;  De  viliis  el  -jirtuliius 
yinimit,  &c. 

ODO  ACER,  according  to  Ennodiiii!,  was  meanly 
born,  and  only  a  private   man   in   the  guards  of  the 
emperor  Aligultulus,  when  (A  D.  476,  under  the  con- 
fiilfhipof  Bafilicus  and  Armatus^  the  barbarians  chofe 
him  for  their  leader.      The  barbarians  thought,  as  they 
often  defended  Italy,  they  had  a  right  at  Icaft  to  part  of 
it  ;  but  upon  demanding  it   they  were   refufcd,   and 
the  confequence   was   a   revolt.      Odoacer  is   faid   to 
have  been  a  man   of   uncommon  parts,  capable   alike 
ot  commanding  an  army  or  governing  a  Itate.      Ha- 
ving left    his  own   country  when  he  was  very  young, 
to  ferve  in  Italy,  as   he   was  of  a  ftature  remarkably 
tall,  he   was  admitted  among   the  emperor's  guards, 
and   continued  in   that   Itation    till  the   above   yeai  ; 
when,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  barbarians 
in  the  Roman  pay,  who,  though  of  different  nations, 
had  unanimo'fly  chofen  him  for  their  leader,  he  march- 
ed   againft    Oreftes,  and    his    fon    Auguflulus,    who 
ftill  refufed  to  fhare  any  of  the  lands   in   Italy.      The 
Romans  weie  inferior   both   in   numbers  and   valour, 
and  were  eafily  conqiieied  :   Orefles  was  ordered  to  be 
flain  ;   but  the  emperor  Auguflulus  was  fpared,  and, 
thou;»h  ftripped  of  his  dignity,  was  treated  with  bu- 
rn inity,  and   allowed   a   liberal   fum   for  his  own  fiip- 
port  and  for  that  of  his  relations.     Odoacer  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy ;  but  afTumed  neither  the  purple 
nor  an)    other   niiric   of  imperial   confequence.      He 
was  afterwards  dtfeated    and   flain   by  Theodoric  the 
Olhogoth.      See  Ostrogoth. 

ODONT.iLGIA,  the  toothach.  See  Medi- 
cine, n"  210  and  41 1. 

ODONFOIDE,  In  anatomy,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  procefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck,  fro.-n 
its  refemblance  to  3  tooth 

ODOROUS,  or  Odoriferous,  appellations  given 
to  whatever  fmells  flrongly,  whether  they  be  fetid  or 
agreeable  ;  but  chiefly  to  things  vhofe  fraell  is  briflt 
atid  pleafant. 

ODYo  EY,  the  name  of  an  epic  poem  compofed 
by  Homer,  which,  when  compared  with  the  lliad-,- 
exhibits  its  author  as  the  fctting  fun,  whofc  gran- 
deur remains  without  the  heat  of  his  meridian  beams. 
The  poet's  defign  in  the  Odyffey  was  to  paint  the 
miferies  of  a  kingdom  in  the  abfence  of  its  fupreme 
governor,  and  the  evil  c  onfcqiences  refultin;;  froti  a 
difiegard  ot  law,  and  of  that  .ub.irdination  without 
which  fociety  cannot  exi  .  With  this  view  he  feti 
A  a  i)«foie 
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before  V!s  countrymen  the  adventures  of  a  prince  who 
had  been  obliged  to   forfake  his   native  country,  and 
to  head  an  army  of  liis   fubjefts   in  a  foreign  expedi- 
tion ;  and  he  artfully  contrives,  withont  interrupting 
the   narrative,  to   make   the   reader   acquainted   with 
the  date  of  the  countiy  in  the  abftnce  of  its  fovereign. 
The  chief  having   gloriiiufly  fini(hed   the  enterprife  in 
which  he  was  cng-aj^ed,  was  returning  witii  his  army; 
but  in  fpite  of  all   his   eagernefs   to   be   at   home,  he 
was  detained  on  the  way  by  tempefls  for  feveral  years, 
and  call    upon   fevcval   countries   differing    from   each 
other  in  manneis  and  in   government.      In  thefe  dan- 
geis  Ilia  companiims,   not   ftrid'tly  obeying  his  orders, 
pcrilh  through   their   own    fault.      In    the  mean  time 
the  grindees  of  his  country  abufe  the  ficedom  wijich 
liis  abfence  (rave  them  ;  confume  his  eftate  ;   confpirc 
to  deftroy  his  fon  ;  endeavour  to  compel  his  queen  to 
accept   one   of  them    for   her  hufband  ;  and   indulge 
themfelvcs  in   every   fpecies   of  violence,  from  a  per- 
fuafion  that  he  would  never  return.    In  this  they  were 
difappointed.     He   returns  ;  and   difcovering  himfclf 
only  to  his  fon   and    fome  others  who  liad  maintained 
their  allegiance,  he  is  an  eye-wiinefs  of  the  infolence 
of  his  enemies,  punifhes  them  according  to  their  de- 
ferts,  and   reftores   to  his  ifland  th.it  tranquillity  and 
repofe  to  which   it   had  been   a  ftranger  during  the 
-  many  years  of  his  ahfence. 

Such  is  the  fable  of  the  Odyffey,  in  which  there 
is  no  opportunity  of  difplaying  that  vigour  and  fub- 
limity  wliich  charafteiife  the  Iliad.  "  It  defcends 
from  the  dignity  of  gods  and  heroes  f,  and  warlike 
atchievements  ;  but  in  recompence  we  have  more  plea- 
fing  piftures  of  ancient  manners.  Inftead  of  that  fe- 
rocity which  reigns  in  the  other  poem,  this  piefents  us 
with  the  moft  amiable  images  of  hofpitality  and  hu- 
manity ;  entertains  us  v/iih  many  a  wonderful  adven- 
ture ;  and  inftruds  us  by  fuch  a  conftant  vein  of  mo- 
rality and  virtue  which  runs  through  the  poem," 
and    always  in  the  conduft  of 


ncfs  and  cold,  yielding  little  rcfiftance,  retaining  the 
print  of  the  finger  when  preffed  with  it,  and  accompa- 
nied with  little  or  no  pain.  , 
This  tumour  obtains  no  certain  fituation  in  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body,  fince  the  head,  eye-Iids» 
hand-,  and  fometimes  part,  fometimes  the  whole  body, 
is  afflifted  with  it.  When  the  laft  mentioned  is  the 
cafe,  the  patient.is  fald  to  be  troubled  with  a  cachexy, 
le'jcophletmatla,  or  dropfy.  But  if  any  particular 
part  is  more  fubjeft  to  this  diforder  than  another,  it 
is  certainly  the  feet,  which  are  at  that  time  called 
/•welled  or  adematous  feet. 

OEDERA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 
fcgregata  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngencfia  clafs  »f 
plants.  The  calyces  are  multiflorous  ;  the  corollets 
tubular,  hermaphrodite,  and  one  or  two  feminine  ones 
ligiilaie;  the  receptacle  is  chaffy  ;  the  p.tppus  with  nu- 
Hicrous  ihaff. 

OEDIPUS,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Thebes,  whofe 
hiftory  is  partly  fabulous,  flourifhed  about  1266  B.  C. 
It  is  fald  he  was  given  by  his  father  to  a  fhtpherd, 
who  was  ordered  to  put  him  to  death,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  misfortunes  with  which  he  was  tlireatened 
by  an  oracle.  But  the  fhepherd,  being  unwilling  to 
kill  him  with  his  own  hands,  tied  him  by  the  feet 
to  a  tree,  that  he  might  he  devoured  by  wild  beall.1^ 
The  infant  was  however  found  in  this  fituation  by 
another  fliepherd  named  Phorbas,  who  carried  him  to 
Polybus  king  of  Corinth  ;  wheie  the  queen,  having 
no  children,  educated  him  with  as  much  care  as  if  he 
had  been  her  own  fon.  When  he  wa,i  grown  up,  he 
was  informed  that  he  was  not  the  fon  of  Polybus  :  on 
which,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  he  went  to  feek  for 
his  father  In  Phocis  ;  but  fcarce  was  he  arrived  in  that 
country,  when  he  met  his  father  on  the  road,  and 
killed  him  without  knowing  him.  A  fhort  time  after, 
having  delivered  the  country  from  the  moniler  calleil 
the  bphinx,  he  married  Jocafla,  without  knowing  that 
fhe  was  his  mother,  and  had  four  children  by  her;  but 
afterwards,  being  informed  of  his  inceft,  he  quitted  the 
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fometimes  m   precepts,  and    a. 

the  hero,  that  we  fhould  not  wonder  if  Greece,  which 

gave  the  appellation  of  ivife  to  men  who  uttered  fingle    throne,  and,  thinking  himfelf  unworthy  of  the  light, 

fentences  of  truth,  had   given   to  Homer  the  title  of    put  out  his  eyes.     Eteocles  and  Polynices,  who  were 

the  father  of  virtue,  for  introducing  into  his  work  fuch     celebrated  amongft  the  Greeks,  were  born  of  this  in- 

a  number  of  moral   maxims.      As   a   poem,  however, 

the  Odyffey  has  its  faults.     The  laft  twelve  hooks  are 

tedious  and  languid  ;  and   we  are  difappointed  by  the 

calm  behaviour  of  Pentlope  upon  the  difcovery  of  her 

long  loft  hufband. 

OECONGMICS,  the  art  of  managing  the  affairs 
of  a  family  or  community;  and  hence  the  perfon  who 
takes  care  of  the  revenues  and  other  affairs  of  churches, 
monaflerles,  and  the  like,  is  termed  aconomus. 

OECONOMY,  denotes  the  prudent  conduft,  or  dif- 


creet  and  frugal  management,  whether  of  a  man's  own 
eftate  or  that  of  another. 

Animal  Ofconomt,  comprehends  the  various  ope- 
rations of  nature  in  the  generation,  nutrition,  and  pre- 
fervatlon  of  animals  f.  The  doftrine  of  the  animal 
'"'  oeconomy  is  nearly  connefted  with  phyfiology,  which 


ceftuoiis  marriage. 

OEGWA,  a  town  on  the  gold  coaft  of  Africa, 
ftandlng,  according  to  Artus,  on  the  brow  of  an 
etnlHcnce,  raifmg  itfelf  by  a  gentle  afcent  to  a  confi- 
derablc  height,  and  defended  by  rocks,  agalnff  which 
the  waves  beat  with  the  utmoft  violence,  the  noife  of 
which  is  heard  at  a  great  diftance. 

Barbot  affirms,  that  Oegwa  contains  above  ;oo 
houfes,  disjoined  by  narrow  crooked  ftreets ;  and  that 
from  the  fea  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  amphitheatre. 


\ 


Dcs  Marchais  reduces  the   number  of  houfes  to  200, 
in  the  centre  of  which  ftands  a  large  fquare   building, 
the  repofitory   of  their  gold-duft  and   other  commo- 
dities.    The  houfes  are   built  of  earth  and  clay,  but 
convenient,  and    well    furnifhed    with    chairs,   ftools, 
rrthn    Ar„.  oeconomy  is  nearly  connccicu  wiLu  jjiijfiiuii.gj,   v».iii.u     mats,  carpets,  earthen  pots,  and  even  looking-glaffes, 
trithn.  Sic.   explains  the  feveral  parts   of  the  human  body,  their     which  lall  they   purchafe  from   the  Europeans.      No 
ftrufture,  ufe,  &c.   See  An ATOt^iY  and  Medicine.  part  of  the  coaft  is  better  provided  with  all  kinds  of 

OECUMENICAL,  fignlfies  the  fame  wiiti  general    eatables,  which  are  fent  in  from  the  adjacent  cantons, 
or  unii'f'Vij';  38)  eecumenical  council,  bifhop,  &c.  and  fold  in   public  markets.     Every  thing  is  bought 

OEDEMA,  or  Phlegmatic   Tumour,  in  medi-     and  fold  with  gold-duff,   which  is  the  ftandatd  of  all 
cine  and  furgery,  a  fort  of  tumour. af fended  with  pale-    other  commodities,  and  brought  hither  in  great  abun- 
dance. 
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dance  from  bU  quarters  of  Ftlu,  Abrambo,  Afiicnto, 
and  Mandingo.  The  g^old  is  fold  by  weight,  and  tlie 
quantity  determined  by  nice  fi  ales,  made  in  the  coun- 
try before  it  was  frequented  by  the  Europeans :  a 
proof  that  thole  negroes  are  not  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  more  retined  principles  of  mechanics.  Next  to 
gold,  the  chief  commerce  of  tlie  place  confills  in 
the  falf  of  filh,  of  which  they  catch  prodigious  quan- 
tities on  the  coart.  Although  the  natives  are  brave 
and  warlike,  ytt  in  time  of  peace  no  people  are  more 
induftrious,  their  whole  time  being  employed  in  catch- 
ing fifh  or  cultivating  the  tru'ts  of  the  earth.  They 
are  extremely  expert  in  throwing  the  line,  and  fifliing 
by  the  hook  ;  nor  is  their  intrepidity  in  combating 
the  elements,  and  purfuing  their  employments  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  lefs  allonilhing.  Every  day  in  the 
week,  except  Wednefday,  which  is  facreJ  to  the 
Fetiche,  they  employ  in  their  feveral  occupationsi  and 
no  feafon  of  the  year  is  exempted  from  fithing.  Their 
canoes  weather  ftorms  which  would  endanger  the 
largeft  fhipping  ;  and  the  negroes  have  the  dexterity 
of  making  their  advantage  of  thole  fe  fons,  which 
ohlige  others  to  difcontlnue  their  labours,  by  throw 
ing  their  lines  with  the  fame  fuccefs  in  tempcftuous 
as  in  calm  weather. 

OELAND,  an  ifland  of  Sweden,  feated  on  the 
Baltic  fea,  between  the  continent  of  Gothland  and  the 
tfle  of  Gothland.  It  lies  between  56*^  and  57"  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  17"  and  18'^  of  ealt  longitude. 
It  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  1  j  in  breadth  ; 
having  a  wholefome  air,  and  a  fertile  toll,  with  rifing 
hills,  and  feveral  catUes.  It  has  no  town  of  any  great 
note. 

OENANTHE,  water  dropwort  :  A  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging   to   the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural   method   ranking  under 
the  4;th  order,  Umhellatit.     The  florets  are  difForm  ; 
thofe  of  the  difc  feffile  and  barren;    the  fruit  crowned 
with  the    calyx.      There  are   five   ipecics  ;  of   which 
the  moll  remarkable  is  the  crocata,  or  hcjolock  drop- 
wort,  growing  frequently  on  the  banks  of  ditches,  ri- 
vers, and  lakes,  in  many  parts  of  Britain.     The  root 
and  leaves  ot  this  plant  are  a  llrong  poifon  ;   feveral 
perfons  have  perlfhed  by   eating  it  through  millake, 
cither  for  water-parfnips   or  for  celery,  which  lad  it 
refembles  pretty  much   in  its  leaves.      So  exceedingly 
deleterious  is  thio  plant,  that   Mr  Lightfoot  tells  us 
he  has  heard  the  late  Mr  Chrillopher  d'Ehret,   the 
celebrated   botanic  painter,    fay,  that  wliile  he    was 
drawing  it,  the  fmcU  or  effluvia  only  rendered  him  fo 
giddy,  that  he   was  feveral  times  obliged  to  quit  the 
room,  and  walk  out  in  the  frelh  air  to  recover  him felf; 
but  recoUefting  at  lall  what   might  be  the  probable 
caufe  of  his  repeated   lllnefs,  he  opened  the  door  and 
■windows  of  the  loom,  and  the  free  air  then   enabled 
him  to  finilh  his   work  without  any  more  returns  of 
the    giddinefs.       Mr    Lightfoot  informs  us,  that  he 
has  given  a  fpoonful   of  the  juice   of  this   plant   to  a 
dog,  but  without  any  other  effeCl  than  that  of  making 
him  very  fick  and  ftupid.      In  about   an   hour  he  re- 
covered ;  and  our  author  has  feen  a  goat  eat  it  with 
impunity.     To  fuch  of  the  human  fpecies  as  have  un- 
fortunately eat  any  part  of  this  plant,  a  vomit  is  the 
moll  approved  remedy. 

Lobel  calls  this  vegetable  tmanthe  aquatica  ckutafa- 
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cie-     It  grows  in  great  plenty  all  over  Pembrokenilre,  Oensnihe 
and  Is  called  by  the  inhahitauts  fivc-fmgered  root:  it     n-  oi 
is  much  ufed  by  them    in  cataplalms  for  the  felon  or         "      ,■ 
word  kind  of  whitlow.    They  cat  fome  parts  of  it,  but 
carefully  avoid  the  roots  or  ilalk.     Thefe  indeed  are 
of  a  moll  pernicious   nature,  and   never  fall  to  prove 
inllantly  fatal,  unlcfs  a  proper  remedy  is  applied.    I  he 
following  inllance,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  faid, 
of  the  efiPefts  of  this  plant   on   man,   is  given   in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  i  747. 

Three  French  prifoncrs  being  in  the  fields  near  the 
town  of  Pembroke,  dug  up  a  large  quantity  of  a  plant 
with  its  roots  (which  they  took  to  be  wild  celery)  to 
eat  with  their  bread  and  butter  for  dinner.  After 
wafhing  it,  while  yet  in  the  iields,  they  all  three  eat, 
or  rather  only  tailed,  of  the  roots. 

As  they  were  entering  the  town,  one  of  them  was 
feized  with  convuifions.  The  other  two  ran  and  fent 
a  furgeon,  who  endeavoured  firlt  to  bleed,  and  then 
vomit  him  ;  but  in  vain,  and  he  died  prefently. 

Ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  their  comrade's  death, 
and  of  their  own  danger,  they  gave  of  thefe  roots 
to  eight  other  prifoners,  who  all  eat  fome  of  them 
with  their  dinner, 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  two  who  gathered  the 
plants  were  feized  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firll ; 
of  which  one  died  :  The  other  was  bled,  and  an  eme- 
tic with  great  difficulty  forced  down,  on  account  of 
his  jaws  being  fet.  Ihia  operating,  he  recovered  ;  but 
was  fome  time  much  atfeCled  with  a  dlzzinefs  in  his 
head,  though  not  fick,  or  in  the  kail  difordered  in 
his  Itomach.  The  other  eight,  being  bled  and  vo- 
mited immediately,   were  foon  well. 

This  vegetable  is  fo  extremely  like  celery,  and  there- 
fore, as  in  the  above  cafe,  fo  apt  to  be  miftaken  for  it, 
that  it  cannot  be  enough  guarded  againlt  by  all  who  have 
a  proper  regard  for  themfelves.  In  the  plate  (fee  PI  ite 
CCCXLVU.),  X  is  the  (hape  of  the  root,  a.  The 
part  cut  off  from  the  ftalk.  b,  A  branch  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ilalk,  where  the  leaves  arelargeil.  r, 
A  top  branch  with  the  umbels  of  flowers,  d.  An 
anterior  view  of  the  flower  in  its  natural  fize.  e,  A. 
polleiior  view  of  the  fame.  /,  The  anterior  appear- 
ance of  the  flower  through  a  microfcope.  g.  The 
pollerior  view  of  the  fame,  /j,  A  view  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  fruit  after  the  decay  of  the  flower,  i. 
The  fame  magnified.      A  *    1  he  fhape  of  a  leaf  of  a- 

kry.     B,  A  leaf  of  parfley. Thefe  two  are  printed, 

to  prevent  any  unhappy  miftake  in  eating  the  poilonous 
plant  inftead  of  either.  We  have  added  to  the  figure* 
of  this  dangerous  plant  thefe  leaves  of  celery  and  par- 
fley, which,  as  we  have  faid,  it  greatly  refembles,  in 
order  to  fhow  our  readers  how  careful  they  ought  to 
be  in  cafe  of  an  accident  becaufe  of  this  fimdarity. 
OENKJE,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  irii.  See  Ik  in. 
OENOPTiE,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
cenfors  at  Athens,  who  regulated  entertainments, 
and  took  care  that  none  drank  too  much,  nor  too 
little. 

OENOS,  in  ornithology,  the  name  ufed  by  authors 
for  the  ilock-dove,  or  wood-pigeon,  called  alio  by 
fome  I'iiwgo,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  common  pigeon, 
but  of  the  fame  Ihape  and  general  colour.  Its  neck 
is  of  a  fine  changeable  hue,"  as  differently  oppofcd  to 
the  light ;  and  its  breafl,  Ihoulders,  and  wings,  arc  of 
A  a   2  a 
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Oerothers.  a  fine  purplifh  hue,  or  red  wine  colour,   from  whence 
'         it  has  its  name  vinago.     Its  legs  are  red,  and  feathered 
a  little  below  the  joint. 

OENOTHERA,  tree-primrose:  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  17th  order,  Ca/ycanthemit.  The  calyx  is  quadri- 
iid  ;  the  petals  four  ;  the  capfule  cylindric  beneath  ; 
the  feeds  naked.  There  are  feven  fpecies  ;  the  moft 
remarkable  of  which  are, 

1.  The  biennis,  or  common  biennial  tree-primrofe. 
It  hath  a  long,  thick,  deeply-ftriking  root  ;  crowned 
with  many  large,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  plane,  fprcading 
leaves  ;  upright,  thick,  firm,  rough,  hairy  ftems,  rifiiig 
three  or  four  feet  high  ;  garnifhed  with  long,  narrow, 
lanceolate,  clofc-fitting  leaves,  irregularly  ;  and  at  all 
the  axillas,  from  the  middle  upwards,  large  bright- 
yellow  flowers. 

2.  Ottovalvis,  or  oftovalved,  fmooth,  biennial  tree- 
primrofe,  hath  upright,  firm,  fomewliat  hairy  ftems, 
lifing  a  yard  high  ;  oblong,  fpear-fliaped,  pointed, 
plane,  fmooth  leaves  ;  and  at  the  axillas  large  bright- 
ytllow  flowers. 

<^.  The  fruticofa,  or  fhrubby,  narrow-leaved,  peren- 
nial tree  primrofe,  hath  long  thick  roots  ;  upright 
«nder-fhrubSy  like  red  ftems,  two  or  three  feet  high  ; 
fpear-fhaped,  lightly-indented  leavtB  ;  and  at  the  axil- 
las  pedunculated  chiflers  of  ytUow  flowers,  fucceeded 
by  pedicellated,  acute-angled  capfules. 

4.  The  pumila,  01  low  perennial  tree-primrofe,  hath 
fibrous  roots,  crowned  with  many  oval,  fpearfhaped, 
clofe -fitting  leaves;  flender  herbaceous  (lems  from  10 
to  12  inches  long;  garniflied  with  fpear-fliaped,  blunt, 
fmooth  leaves,  having  very  (hort  foot-ftalks ;  and  at  the 
axillas  fmallifli  bright  yellov?  flowers,  fucceeded  by  a- 
cute-angled  capfules. 

AH  thcfe  plants  flower  very  profufely  In  June  and 
Jnly,  coming  out  almoft  half  the  length  of  the  ftalks 
from  the  axillas  ;  and  as  the  ftalk  advances  in  (l.iture 
new  flowers  are  produced,  fucceeding  thofe  below  ;  in 
which  order  the  plants  continue  flowering  from  about 
midfummer  till  Oftober :  each  flower  is  moderately 
large  and  confpicuous,  confifting  of  four  plane  petals, 
which  with  the  calyx  forms  a  very  long  tube  below, 
and  fpreading  above,  generally  expand  moll  towards 
the  evening ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  plenty  of  feed  in 
autumn  for  propagation. 

Thcfe  plants' are  exotics  from  America  ;  but  are  all 
very  hardy,  profper  in  any  common  foil  and  fituation, 
and  have  been  long  in  the  Engliih  gardens,  efpecially 
the  three  firft  forts  ;  but  the  Oenothera  biennis  is  the 
moft  commonly  known. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  biennial,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  are  pertnnial  in  root. 

They  are  proper  to  be  employed  as  plants  of  orna- 
ment for  eml:elliftiing  the  pleafure-garden  ;  they  may 
be  placed  an)  where  and  will  effeft  a  very  agreeable 
variety  three  or  four  months  with  their  plentiful  blow 
of  flowers. 

The  biennial  kinds  muft  be  raifed  annually  from 
feed,  tor  they  tota'ly  perifli  after  they  have  flowered. 
But  the  perennials,  once  raifed,  continue  for  years  by 
the  root. 

The  propagation  of  all  the  forts  is  by  feed,  and  the 
peiennial  alio  by  parting  the  roots. 
8 


OENOTRIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy  ;  fo  called    Oenetrii 
from   the   Oenotri,   (Virgil);  inhabiting  between  Pae-  II 

ftum  and  Tarencum,  (Ovid).  Originally  Arcadians,  Oeilnn. 
(  DIonyfius  Hallcarnatfaeus),  who  cirtie  under  the  con-  ' 
dutt  of  Oenotrus  fon  of  Eycaon,  17  generations  be- 
fore the  war  of  Troy,  or  459  years,  at  27  years  each 
generation,  and  gave  name  to  the  people.  Cato  de- 
rives the  name  from  Oenotrus,  king  of  the  Sabines  and 
Etrufcans;  but  Varro  from  Oc«o//-uj-,  king  of  the  La- 
tins ;  and  Servius  from  the  Greek  name  for  wine,  for 
which  Italy  was  famous  ;  of  which  opinion  is  Strabo. 

OENO  TRIDES  Straho,  Pliny),  two  fmall  illands 
In  the  Tufcan  fea,  over-againft  Velia,  a  town  of  Lu- 
cania,  called  Pont'ia  and  Ifc'ia  ;  now  Penza  and  IfchtOy 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Principato  Citra,  or  to  the  weft  of 
Naples.  So  called  from  the  Oenotri,  an  ancient  people 
of  Italy. 

OESEL,  an  Ifland  of  the  Baltic  fea,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulf  of  Livonia.  It  is  about  70  mile* 
In  length,  and  50  in  breadth,  and  contains  10  parilhes. 
It  is  defended  by  the  fortreffes  of  Airenfburg  and 
Sonneburg.  It  lies  between  22"  and  24"  of  eaft  longi- 
tude, and  lietwcen  58°  and  59°  of  noith  latitude. 

OESOPHAGUS,  In  anatomy,  the  Gula,  or  Gm/- 
/(/,  is  a  membranaceous  canal,  reaching  from  the  fau- 
ces to  the  ftomach,  and  conveying  into  it  the  food  ta- 
ken in  at  the  mouth.     See  Anatomy,  n=  92. 

OESTRUS,    in   zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  be-  pjjfj 
longing  to  the  order  of  diptera.      It  has   no   mouth  ;  CCCL* 
but  three  punftares,  without  trunk  or  beak  :   Antennae 
taper,  proceeding  from  a  lenticular  joint.     There  are 
five  fpecies. 

1.  Bovis,  the  breeze  or  gad-Jly. — Thorax  yellow,, 
with  a  black  tranfverfe  line  between  the  wings  :  Ab- 
domen tawny,  with  tine  black  tranfverfe  lines;  laff 
fcgment  black  :  Wings  white,  with  a  brown  tranf- 
verfe line,  and  three  brown  fpots.  Size  of  the  large 
blue  fly.  Depofits  its  eggs  under  the  Ikin  on  the 
backs  of  oxen,  where  the  maggots  are  nourifhed  the 
whole  wintei-  till  the  month  of  June  ;  and  plague  the 
cattle  fo  all  the  fummer,  that  they  are  obliged  to  fly 
for  refuge  into  the  water,  and  dare  not  quit  It  the 
whole,  day. 

2.  The  hixmorrhoidal'ii. — Body  long,  black,  covered 
with  tawny  hair ;  middle  of  the  thorax  lefs  hairy  ; 
wings  immaculate  ;  antennas  very  fhort  :  Length  half 
an  inch.  Depofits  Its  eggs  in  the  reftum  of  horfes, 
and  occafions  great  torment.     See  botts. 

3.  Ov'is,  the  grey  JJy. — Spotted  with  black  ;  front 
pale-yellow  ;  legs  browni(h  ;  wings  with  fliort  black- 
veins  :  length  half  an  inch.  Breeds  in  the  frontal 
finus  of  ftieep  ;  where  the  maggots,  hatched  from  the 
eggs,  lodge  the  whule  winter,  velllcatlng  the  Internal 
membranes,  and  often  bringing  on  death. 

5.  The  nafatis. —  Body  black;  but  the  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen,  covered  with  pale-red  hair,  except  the 
fiift  fegment  of  the  latter,  which  is  covere.l  with  white 
hair  ;  the  wings  immaculate.  Breeds  in  the  fauces  of 
horfes,  entering  by  their  nofe. 

5.  The  tarand'i. — Thorax  yellow  ;  with  a  black  line 
between  the  wlng.s,  which  are  immaculate  :  Abdomen 
tawny,  laft  fcgment  black.  Infeft  the  back  of  the 
rein  deer,  fo  as  greatly  to  retard  the  breed  The 
rein-deer  of  Lapland  are  obll^-ed  every  year  to  fly  to 
the  Alpine  mountains,  to  efcape  the  purfuit  of  th  efe 

infe<^s. 
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Irus.     I'nfei^s  :  yet  a  fourth  part  of  their  "number  perlfli  by 
v         them  at  two  years  old  ;   the  reft   are  emaciated,   and 
^'     ha^'e  their  flvins  fpoiled.      It  is  one  of  the  molt  curious 
penera  of  infefls.      They  are  diflinguiihed  into  feveral 
fpecies,   by    reafon   of  the   different    places    wherein 
they  depofit  their  eggs.      Some,  in  'ruAed  by  nature 
that  their  eggs  cannot    be    hatched   but    under   the 
ikins  of  living  creatures,  fuch  as  bulls,  cows,  rein-deer, 
fiags,  and  cam.eb,  fix  upon  tliem  at  the  inftant  of  lay- 
ing their  eggs.      From   the  hinder  part  of  their  body 
ifTues  a  whimble  of  wonderful  itrufture.      It  is  a  fcaly 
cylinder,    compofed   of  fo")r   tubes,   which  draw  out 
like  the  pieces  of  a  fpyiug-glafs  ;  the  Inft  is  armeJ  with 
three  hooke,  and  is  the  gimblet  with  which  the  oeftri 
borethrou;h  the  tough  hides  of  horned  cattle.     The 
animal  feems  to  experience  no  pain  from  the  punfture, 
unlefs   the    infeS,    plunging  too   deep,   attacks  fome 
nervous  fibre  ;  in   which   cafe,  the  beall  runs  about, 
and  becomes  furious.      The   eggs  being  hatched,  the 
grub  feeds  on  the  matter  of  the  wound.     The  place 
of  its  abode  forms   upon  the  body   of  the  quadrupeds 
a  bunch  fometimes  above  an   inch  high.     When  full- 
grown,  the  larva  breaks  tlirough  the  tumor,  and  (lides 
down   to  the  ground  ;   for  doing  which   it  takes  the 
cool   of  the   morning,   that  it  may   neither  be  over- 
powered by   the  heat   of  the  day,  nor  chilled  by  the 
cold  of  the  night  :   it   then  dii;s  itfelf  a  burrow,  into 
which  it  retires.      Its  ikin  grows  hard,  and  turns  to  a 
very  follj  {litll.     There  it  i-:  transformed  to  a  chryfalis, 
and  afterwards  to  a  winged  infeft.      Miture  has   pro- 
Tid^d  for  every  exigence  :  the  Ihell  wherein  the  oeftrus 
is  inclofed,  is  of  fo  ftrong  a  texture  that  it  could  not 
make  its  way  out,  if  at  one  of  the  ends  diere  were  not 
a  fmall  valve,   fallciied  only  by  a  very  flight  filament. 
The  firft  pufh  the  ceftriis  makes,   the  door  gives  way 
and  the  prifon   opens.      The  infetl  wings  its  way  to 
woods  and  places  frequented  by  cattle. 

OETA  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  Theflfaly,  ex- 
tending from  Thermopylae  weftward  to  the  Sinus 
Ambracius,  and  in  foaie  meafure  cutting  at  ri_;ht 
angles  the  mountainous  country  ftretching  out  be- 
tween ParnafTus  to  the  fouth,  and  Pindus  to  the  north. 
At  Thermopyla;  it  is  very  rou^h  and  high,  rifing  and 
ending  in  ftiarp  and  fteep  rocks,  affording  a  narrow 
paffage  between  it  and  the  fea  from  Thelfaly  to  Lo- 
cris  i'Strabo),  with  two  paths  over  it ;  the  one  above 
Trachis.  very  fteep  and  high  ;  the  other  throu  j;h  the 
country  of  the  iEniancs,  much  eafier  anl  readier  for 
Iravellrrs  ;  by  this  it  was  that  Leonidas  was  attacked 
in  rear  by  the  Perfiins  (Paufanirs).  Here  Hercules 
laid  himfclf  on  the  funeral  pile  (Silius.ltalicijs,  Ovid)  ; 
the  fpot  thence  called  Pyra  (Livy  ■,  who  fays,  that 
the  extreme  mountains  to  the  eaf  are  called  Oeta  ; 
and  hence  the  poets  alLtje,  that  day,  night,  fun,  and 
ftars,  arofe  from  Oeta  (Seneca,  Statius,  Silius  Italicus, 
Catullus,  Virgil's  Culix) — circumftances  which  (how 
the  height  of  this  mountain. 

OETING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
under  the  jurifdiftion  of  Butkhsjfen.  It  is  divided 
into  the  upper  and  the  lower  town,  and  featrd  on  the 
river  Inn,  eight  m'les  well  of  Biiikhaufen.  E.  Long. 
12.  47.  N.  Lat.  45.  o.  There  is  a  great  refort  of  pil- 
grims to  the  old  chnpel. 

Oetinc,  or  Oetitigen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
«lrck  of  Susibis,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the.  fame 


name,  featej  on  tlie  river  Wirnizt.     E.  Lonjj.  10.  4.?.     Oeting 

N  Lat.  48. 52.  ^  11 

Oeting,   a  county  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  °    ""g'-. 
Suibia,  nounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  Franconia  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Neuburg ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  that  of  Wirtemberg.      It  is  about  40   miles 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  20  frofn  noitti  to  fouth. 

OFFA's-DYKE,  an  entrenchment  caft  up  by  Offa, 
a  Saxon  king,  fo  defend  England  againft  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Welch.  It  runs  through  Hertfordftiire, 
Shropftiire,  Montgomery  (hire,  Denbighfhire,  and  Flint- 
ftiire. 

OFFANTO,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  It  rifes  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  in  the 
Farther  Princlpato  ;  and  paffing  by  Conza,  and  Monte 
VerdC;  it  afterwards  feparates  the  Capitanata  from  the 
Bafilicata  and  the  Terra-di-Barri,  and  then  it  falls  into 
the  gulf  of  Venice,  near  Salpe. 

OFFENCE,  in  law,  an  ad  comniitted  againft  the 
Liw,   or  omittel  where  the  law  requires  it. 

OFFERINGS.  The  Hebrews  had  feveral  kinds 
of  offerings,  which  they  prefented  at  the  temple.  Some 
were  fre^  will  offerings,  and  others  wcr-  of  obligation. 
The  firft-fruits,  the  tenths,  the  fin-offerings,  were  of 
obligation  ;  the  peace-ofl'erings,  vows,  offerings  of 
wine,  oil,  bread,  fait,  and  other  things,  which  were 
made  to  the  temple  or  to  the  minilters  of  the  Lord, 
were  offerings  of  devotion.  The  Hebrews  called  all 
offerings  in  general  cm-ban.  But  the  offerings  of  bread, 
fait, fruits,  and  liquors,  as  wine  and  oil,  which  were  pre- 
fented to  the  temple,  they  called  m'wcha.  The  facrifices 
are  not  properly  offerings,  and  ate  not  commonly  in- 
eluded  under  that  name.  See  Corban  and  Sacrifice. 
The  offerings  of  grain,  meal,  bread,  cakes,  fruits, 
wine,  fait,  and  oil,  were  common  in  the  temple.  Some- 
times thefe  offerings  were  alone,  and  fometimes  they 
accompanied  the  facrifices.  Honey  was  never  offered 
with  the  facrifices  ;  but  it  might  be  offered  alone 
in  the  quality  of  firft  fruits.  Now  thefe  were  the 
rules  that  were  obferved  in  the  prefenting  of  thofe 
offerings,  called  in  Hebrew  m'mcha,  or  kerbon  m'lncha  ; 
in  the  Septuaglnt,  ojferings  of  facrijice;  and  the  fjme 
by  St  Jerom,  nb'at'ionem  fiicrificii ;  but  by  our  tranf- 
I'.tors,  tnea!  qfirin^s  (Lev.  ii  i.  &c  )  There  were 
five  forts  of  thefe  offermgs  :  i.  Fine  flour  or  meal. 
2  Cakes  of  feveral  forts,  baked  In  an  oven.  3.  Cakes 
baked  upon  a  plate.  4.  Another  fort  of  cakes,  baked 
upon  a  gridiron,  or  plate  with  holes  in  it.  ^.  The 
firft  fruits  of  the  new  corn,  which  were  offered  either 
pure  and  without  mixture,  or  roafted  or  parched  in  the 
ear,  or  out  of  the  ear. 

The  cakes  were  kneaded  with  oil-olive,  or  fried 
with  oil  in  a  pan,  or  only  dipped  in  oil  after  they  were 
baked.  The  bread  offered  to  be  prefented  upon  the 
altar,  w  s  to  be  without  leaven  ;  for  leaven  *as  never 
offered  upon  the  altar,  nor  with  the  facrifices.  But 
ihey  might  make  prefents  of  common  bread  to  the 
priefts  and  minifters  of  the  temple.     See  Cake,  &c. 

The  oiTcrinrs  now  mentioned  were  appointed  on  ac- 
count of  thefifr  rer  fort, who  could  not  sjo  to  thechar'^e 
of  facriticing  animals.  And  even  thofe  that  offered 
living  viftims  were  not  e.Kcufed  from  giving  mea!^ 
vine,  and  fait,  whijh  was  to  go  along  with  the  great- 
er facrifices.  And  alfo  thofe  that  offered  only  ob- 
i<ttions  of  bread  or  of  meal,  offered  alfo  oil,  incenfe^ 

fait. 
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ifft-Mrg^,  f;,lt,  and  wine,  which  were  in  a  manner  the  ftafoning  The  word  is  primarily  ufed  in  fpeakitiQ-  of  the  offices 

''''•     ot  it.    The  pried  in  waiting  received  the  ofleiings  from  of  judicature  and  policy  ;  as  the  office  of  fecretaty  of 

the  hand  of  him  that  offered  them  ;  laid  a  part  of  them  ftate,  the  ofBce  of  a  fneriff,  of  ajullitc  of  ptace,  &c. 

upon  the  altar,  and  referved  the  reft  for  his  own  fub-  Office  alfo  fignifies  a  place  or  apartment  aopolnt- 

fiftence  :   that  was  his  right  as  a  minifter  of  the  LorJ.  cd  for  officers  to  attend  in,  in  order  to  difchar>;e  their 

Nothing  was  burnt  quite  up  but  the  inceiife,  of  which  rcfpeftive  duties  and  employmtnto  ;  as  the  fecretary'j 

the  prieft  kept  back  nothing  for  his  own  Ihare.  office,  ordnance  office,  cxcife-cffice,  fignet-officc,  pa- 

Wiien  an  Ifraelite  ofiered  a  loaf  to  the  pricft,  or  a  per-office,  pipe-office,  fix  clerks  office,  &c. 

whole  cake,  the  priell  broke  the  loaf  or  the  cake  into  Office,    in    archittfture,    denotes    sll  the  apart- 

two  parts,  fetting  that  part  afide  that  he  referved  to  ments  appointed  fur  the  neceffary  occalions  of  a  pa- 

himfclf,  and  broke  the  other  into  crumbs  ;  poured  oil  lace  or  great  houfe  ;  as  kitchen,  pantries,  confefliona- 

upon  it,   fait,  wine,  and  incenfe;  and  fpread  the  whole  ries,  &c. 

upon  the  fire  of  the  altar.     If  thefe  oflerings  were  ac-  Office,  in  the   canon-law.   Is  ufed  for  a  benefice 

companied  by   an    animal  for  a  facrifue,   it   wa3   all  that  has  no  jurifdiftion  annexed  to  it, 

thrx)wn  upon  the  victim,  to  be  confumed  along  with  Duly  upon  Ofhces   and  Pcnfwm,  a  branch    of  the 

It.  king's  extraordinary  perpetual  revenue,  confifting  in  a 

If  thefe  offerinais  were  the  ears  of  new  corn,  either  payment  of  1  s.  in  the  pound  (over  and  above  all  other 

of  wheat  or  barley,   thefe  ears  were  parched  at  the  fire  duties)    out  of  all  falaries,    fees,  and  perquifites,  of 

or  in  the  flame,  and  rubbed  in  the  hand,  and  then  of-  offices  and  penfions    payable    by   the  crown.       This 


fered  to  the  priefl  in  a  vefl'el  ;  over  which  he  put  oil, 
incenfe,  wine,  and  fait,  and  then  burnt  it  upon  the 
altar,  firft  having  taken  as  much  of  it  as  of  ri^j;ht  be- 
longed to  himfclf. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  offt  rings  were  voluntary, 
and  of  pure  devotion.      But  when   an   animal  was  of- 


hi;:hly-popular  taxation  was  impofed  by  lldt.3i  Geo.  1 1, 
c.  22.  and  is  under  the  direfiion  of  the  commiffioners 
of  the  land-tax. 

OFFICER,  a  perfon  poflTtired  of  a  pod  or  office. 
See  the  pieceding  article. 

The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  or  ftate,  are.  The 


fered  in  facrifii.e,   they   were   not   at   liberty   to  omit  lord  high-lleward,  the  lord   high-chancciior,  the  lord 

thefe  offerings.      Every  thing  was  to  be  fipplied  that  high-treafurer,  the  lord-prefidcnt  of  the  council,  the 

•was  to  accompany  the  fi.crifice,  and  which  ferved  as  lord  privy. feal,  the  lord-chamberlain,  the   lord   high- 

■a  feafoning  to  the  »idim.     There   are  fome  cafes  in  conftable,  and  the  earl-ir.arfhal;  each  of  which  fee  undcr 

which  the  law  requires  only  offerings  of  corn,  or  bread  :  its  proper  article. 

for  example,  when  they  offered  the  firlf-fruits  of  their  Non-commijfioned  Officer^,  are  ferjeant-majors,  quar- 
harveft,  whether  they  were  offered  folcmnly  by  the  ter-maller  ferjcants,  ferjeants,  corporals,  drum  and  Hfe 
whole  nation,  or  by  the  devotion  of  private  perfons.  majors  ;  who  are  nominated  by  their  refpeAive  cap» 
As  to  the  quantity  of  meal,  oil,  wine,  or  fait,  which  tains,  and  appointed  by  the  commanding  officers 
was  to  go  along  with  the  facrifices,  we  cannot  eafily  of  regiments,  and  by  them  reduced  without  a  court- 
fee  thnt   the   law   had   determined  it.     Generally  the  martial. 

prieft  threw  an  handful  of  meal  or  crumbs  upon  the  Orderly  non-comm'tffioned  ChFiCERs,  are  thofe  who  are 
fire  of  the  altar,  with  wine,  oil,  and  fait  in  proportion,  orderly,  or  on  duty  for  that  week  ;  who,  on  hearing 
and  all  the  incenfe.  All  the  reil  belonged  to  him,  the  the  drum  beat  for  orders,  are  to  repair  to  the  place 
quantity  depended  upon  the  liberality  of  the  offerer,  appointed  to  receive  them,  and  to  take  down  in  wri- 
We  obfcri-e  in  more  places  than  one,  that  Mofes  ap-  ting,  in  the  orderly  book,  what  Is  diftated  by  the  ad- 
points  an  Affaron,  or  the  tenth  p.\rt  of  an  ephah  of  jutant,  or  ferjeant-major  :  they  ure  then  immediately 
meal,  for  thofe  that  had  not  wherewithal  to  offer  the  to  fhow  thefe  orders  to  the  officers  of  the  company, 
appointed  fin  offerings  (Lev.  v.  1  (.  xlv.  21.)      in  the  and  afterwards  warn  the  men  for  duty. 


folemn  offerings  of  the  firit  fruits  for  the  whole  nation, 
they  offered  an  entire  (lieaf  of  corn,  a  lamb  of  a  year 
old,  two  tenihs  or  two  afiaron?  of  fine  meal  mixed  with 
oil,  and  a  quarter  of  an  bin  of  wine  for  the  libation 
(Lev.  xxlii    10.  11.  12,  &c.) 


Flag  OfficEKi.     See  Fi/ia  Officers^  and  Admirals. 

Comm'tj]i(jn  Officers,  are  fuch  as  aie  appointed  by 
the  king  s  commiffion.  Such  are  all  from  the  gentm! 
to  the  cornet  and  cnfign  iaclufive.  They  are  thus 
called  in  contradilUnAion  to  non-commiffioned  officers. 


In  the  facrifice  of  jealoufy  (Numb.  v.  '5-),  when  a  See  Non-Commi^iomd  Ofhcfks. 
iealous   hufband  accufed    his    wife   of   infidelity,    the  Genera/  OtFicERs,   are  thofe  whofe  command  is  not 

hulband  offered  the  tenth   part   of  a   fatum  of  barley-  limited  to  a  fingle  company,  troop,  or  regiment  ;  but 

meal,  without  oil  or  incenfe,  becaufe  It  was  a  facrifice  of  extends  to  a  body  of  forces  compofed  of  ftvcral  regi- 

jealoufy,  to  difcover  whether  his  wife  was  guilty  or  not.  ments:  fuch  are  the  general,  lieutenant-general,  major 


1  he  offerings  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  bread, 
of  wine,  oil,  and  fait,  are  the  mofl  ancient  of  any  that 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  Cain  offered  to  the 
Lord  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  firllfruits  of  his 
labour  (C^en.  iv.  3.4.)  Abel  ofiered  the  fiiJllings  of 
his  flocks,  and  of  their  fat.  The  heathen  have  no- 
thing more  ancient  in  their  religion,  than  thefe  forts 


general,  and  brigadier. 

Officers  of  the  houjehold.  See  the  article  House- 
hold. 

Hi  iff  Officers,  are  fuch  as,  in  the  king's  prefence, 
bear  a  white  flafF  or  wand  ;  and  at  other  times,  on 
their  going  abroad,  have  it  carried  before  them  by  a 
footman  bare-headed  :   fuch  are  the  lord-fteward,  lord- 


of  offerings  made  to   thtir  gods.     They  offered  clean     chamberlain,  lord  treafurer,  &c. 

wheat,   flour,  and  bread.  The  white  ftaff  is  taken  for  a  commiffion  ;  and,  at 

OFFICE,  a  particular  charge  or  trnfl,  or  a  dignity      the  king's  death,  each  of  thefe  officers  breaks  his  ftafi" 

attended   with   a  public  fun£lion.     See   Honour. —     over  the^hearfe  made  for  the  king's  body,  and  by  this 

means 
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M"  means  lays  down  his  coinmiflioii,  and  difcliarjrcs  all  his 
I  inferior  officers. 
^'  Sul'it/lern  OryiCF.RS,  are  all  who  adminifter  jiiftice  in 
the  name  of  fiihjefts ;  as  thofe  who  aft  under  the 
earl  marfhal,  admiral,  &o.  In  the  army,  the  fiibaltern 
officers  are  the  lieutenants,  cornets,  cnfigns,  ftrjeants, 
and  corpornls. 

OFFICIr\L,  in  the  canon  law,  an  ecclefiaftical 
judge,  appointed  by  a  hifhop,  chapter,  abbot,  &c. 
with  charge  of  the  fpiritual  jurlfJidion  of  the  dlo- 
cefe. 

OrFictAL,  I';  alfo  a  deputy  appointed  by  an  arch- 
deacon as  his  affiftant,  who  fits  as  judge  in  the  arch- 
deacon's court. 

OFFICINAL,  in  pharmacy,  an  appellation  given 
to  fuch  medicines,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  as 
are  required  to  "oc  conftantly  kept  in  the  apothecaries 
fhops.  The  officinal  Jimplcs  are  appointed,  among  us, 
bv  the  college  of  phyficians  ;  and  the  manner  of  ma- 
king the  compofitions  directed  in  their  difpci.fatory. 
See  Pharmacy. 

OFFING,  or  Oftin,  in  the  fea  language,  that  part 
of  the  fea  a  good  diftance  from  (liore,  where  there  is 
deep  water,  and  no  need  of  a  pilot  to  condufl  the 
fliip  :  thus,  if  a  fliip  from  fliore  be  feen  failing  out  to 
feaward,  they  [^y,  JJie  JIatuls  far  the  offing;  and  if  a 
fliip,  having  the  fhore  near  her,  have  another  a  good 
way  without  her,  or  towards  the  fea,  they  fay,  that 
Jbip  is  in  ihe  rffmg. 

OFF-SE'rS,  in  gardening,  are  the  y<iung  fhoots 
that  fpring  from  the  roots  of  plants ;  which  being 
carefully  fcparated,  and  planted  in  a  proper  foil,  ferve 
to  propagate  the  fpecics. 

Off-sets,  in  furveying,  are  perpendiculars  let  fall, 
and  meafuring  from  the  ftationary  lines  to  the  hedge, 
fence,  or  extremity  of  an  inclofure. 

OGEE,  or  O.  G.  in  architefture,  a  moulding  con- 
fifting  of  two  members,  the  one  concave  and  the  other 
convex  ;  or  of  a  round  and  hollow,  like  an  S.  See 
Architecture. 

OGH  A  MS,  a  particular  kind  of  fteganography,  or 
writing  in  cypher  praftifed  by  the  Iridi ;  of  which 
there  were  three  kinds  :  The  firft  was  compofed  of 
certain  lines  and  marks,  which  derived  their  power 
from  their  fituation  and  polition,  as  they  ftand  in  re- 
Jation  to  one  principal  line,  over  or  under  which  they 
are  placed,  or  through  which  they  are  drawn  ;  the 
principal  line  is  horizontal,  and  ferveth  for  a  rule  or 
guide,  whofe  upper  part  is  called  the  left,  and  the  un- 
der fide  the  right  ;  above,  under,  and  through  which 
line,  the  chara(fters  or  marks  are  drawn,  which  ftand 
in  the  place  of  vowels,  confonanls,  diphthongs,  and 
triphthongs.  Some  authors  have  doubted  the  exig- 
ence of  this  fpecies  of  writing  in  cypher,  called  Ogham 
among  the  Irifh  ;  but  thefe  doubts  are  perhaps  ill-found- 
ed; for  feveral  MSS.  in  this  charafter  ftiUexift,  from 
which  Mr  Aftle  has  given  a  plate  of  them. 

OGILBY  (John),  an  eminent  writer,  was  born  in 
or  near  Edinburgh,  about  the  i  7th  of  November  1 600. 
His  father  having  fpent  his  ellate,  and  being  prifoner 
in  the  King's  Bench  for  debt,  could  contribute  but 
little  to  his  education  ;  however,  he  obtained  fome 
knowledge  in  the  Latin  grammar,  and  afterwards  fo 
aiuch  money  as  to  procuie  his  father's  difcharge  from 


prifon,  and  to  bind  himfelf  an  :ipprentice  to  a  dancing- 
maftcr  in  London  ;  when,  by  his  dexterity  in  his  pro- 
feffion,  and  his  complaifant  behaviour  to  his  mallet's 
fcholars,  he  obtained  money  to  buy  out  the  remainder 
of  his  time,  and  to  fet  up  for  himfelf.  But  being  af- 
terwards appointed  to  dance  in  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's great  ma(k,  he  by  a  falfe  ftep  ftraincd  a  vein  in, 
the  infide  of  his  leg,  which  occafioned  his  lieing  ever 
after  fomewhat  Inme.  When  Thomas  earl  of  Strafford 
was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Irel.in  J,  he  was  entertain- 
ed as  a  dancing-mailer  in  his  famdv,  and  made  one  of 
the  carl's  troop  of  guards  ;  at  which  time  he  compo- 
fed a  humorous  piece  called  the  Ca/v/fl-r  0/ a  Trooper. 
He  was  foon  a'ter  appointed  mafter  of  tlie  revels  in 
Ireland,  and  built  a  theatre  at  Dublin.  About  the 
time  of  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in  England,  he  left 
Iieland,  and,  being  fhipwrecked,  came  to  London  in  a- 
neceffitous  condition  ;  but  foon  after  walked  to  Cam- 
bridge, where,  being  affilted  by  feveral  fcholars,  he  be- 
came fo  complete  a  maRcr  of  the  Latin  tongue,  th;* 
in  1649  he  publifted  a  tranlLtion  of  Virgil.  He  foon 
after  Ifarned  Greek  ;  and  in  1660  pu'jliilied,  in  folio, 
atranflation  of  Homer's  Iliad,  with  Annotations.  A- 
bout  two  years  after  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he 
was  made  mafter  of  the  revels  by  piitent.  He  then 
built  another  theatre  in  Dublin,  which  coll  him  about 
loco  1.  He  publiihed  at  London,  in  folio,  a  tranflation 
of  Homer's  Odyffcy,  with  Annotations;  and  after- 
wards wrote  two  hcioic  poems,  intltled  the  Eihe/ian 
Matron,  and  the  Roman  Slave.  He  next  compofed 
the  Carolics,  an  epic  poem,  in  l  2  books,  in  honour  of 
king  Charles  I.  but  this  was  entirely  loft  in  the  fire  of 
London  ;  when  Mr  Ogilby's  houle  in  White  Friars 
was  burnt  down,  and  his  whole  fortune,  except  to  the 
value  of  five  pounds,  deftroyed.  He,  however,  foon 
procured  his  houfe  to  be  rebuilt,  fet  up  a  printing, 
office  within  it,  was  appointed  his  majelly's  cofmo- 
grapher  and  geographic  printer,  and  printed  fevera! 
great  works,  tranflated  or  coUeftcd  by  himfelf  and 
his  affillants,  particularly  his  Atlas.  He  died  in 
1676. 

OGIVE,  in  architefture,  an  arch  or  branch  of  a 
Gothic  vault  ;  which,  iu'lead  of  being  circular,  paffes 
diagonally  from  one  angle  to  another,  and  forms  a 
crofs  with  the  other  arches.  The  middle,  where  the 
ogives  crols  each  other,  is  c.dled  the  /rv;  being  cut  in 
form  of  a  lofe,  or  a  cul  de  lampe.  The  members  or 
inoul  lings  of  the  ogives  are  called  nerves,  branches,  or 
reins i  and  the  arches  which  feparalc  the  ogives,  doiiblt 
arches. 

OGYGES,  king  of  the  Thtbans,  or,  according  td 
others,  of  Ogygia  and  Afise,  afterwards  called  Bcrotia 
and  Attica.  He  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  firft  founder 
of  Thebes  and  Eleufin.  The  famous  deluge  happened 
in  his  time,  in  which  fome  fay  he  perifhed  with  all  his 
fubjetts,  1796  B.  C. 

OGYGIA  (Homer),  the  illand  of  Calypfo  ;  placed 
by  Pliny  in  the  Sinu.<  Scylaceus,  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
oppofite  to  the  promontory  Lacinium;  by  Mela  in  the 
ftrait  of  Sicily,  calling  it  JE<te ;  which  others  place 
at  the  promontory  CirceiuBi,  and  call  it  the  ifland  of 
Circe. 

Ogygta,  the  ancient  name  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia  : 
fo  called  from  Ogyges,  an  ancient  king,  under  whom 

happened 
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happftied  a  grfat  deluge,  i020  years  before  the  firft 
Olympiad. 

OHIO,  a  river  of  North  America,  called  by  the 
French  the  Beautiful  River,  has  its  fource  between  the 
Allejjany  mountains  and  the  lake  Erie  ;  and  runnina; 
fouth-weil  through  a  tT;oft  delightful  country,  and  alfo 
receiyinsr  many  fmaller  rivers  in  its  pafTage,  at  length 
falls  into  the  Miffifllppi,  in  about  37  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. The  French  had  ftveral  forts  on  and  near  it  } 
but  tlie  whole  country  throuch  which  it  flows  was 
ceded  by  the  peace  of  1763  to  the  Britifli. 

O  HETEROA,  one  of  the  South  Sea  illands  late- 
ly difcovered,  is  fitua'ed  in  W.  Long.  15c.  47.  S. 
Lat.  22.  27.  It  is  neither  fertile  nor  populous  ;  nor 
has  it  an  harbour  or  anchorage  fit  for  (hipping,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  people  is  hoftile  to  fuch  as  vifit 
them. 

OIL,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  unftuous  inflammable 
fulsftance,  drawn  from  feveral  natural  bodies,  as  animal 
and  vegetable  fubflances. 

Animal  oils  are  their  fats,  which  are  originally  ve- 
getable oils  :  all  animal  fubftances  yield  them,  toge- 
ther with  their  volatile  falts,  in  diftillation. 

Vegetable  oils  are  obtained  by  expreffion,  infufion, 
and  diftillation. 

The  oils  by  exprcflion  are  obtained  from  the  feed, 
leaves,  fruit,  and  bark  of  plants;  thus,  the  feed  of  mu- 
ftard,  and  of  the  fun-flower,  almonds,  nuts,  beeth- 
maft,  &c.  afford  a  copious  oil  by  expreflion  ;  and  the 
leaves  of  rofemary,  mint,  rue,  wormwood,  thyme, 
fage,  &c.  the  berries  of  juniper,  olives,  Indian  cloves, 
nutmeg,  mace,  &c.  the  barks  of  cinnamon,  faflafras, 
and  clove,  yield  a  confiderable  proportion  of  eflential 
oil  by  diftillation. 

The  method  of  procuring  oils  by  expreflion  is  very 
iimplc  :  thus,  if  either  fweet  or  bitter  almonds,  that  are 
frefti,  be  pounded  in  a  moitar,  the  oil  may  be  forced 
out  with  a  prefs,  not  heated  :  and  in  the  fame  manner 
Iliould  the  oil  be  preffed  from.linfeed  and  muftard.  The 
avoiding  the  ufe  of  heat,  in  preparing  thcfe  oils  in- 
tended for  internnl  medicinal  ufe,  is  of  great  import- 
ance, as  heat  gives  them  a  very  prejudicial  rancid- 
refs. 

This  method  holds  of  all  thofe  vegetable  matters 
that  contain  a  copious  oil,  in  a  loofe  manner,  or  in  cer- 
tain cavities  or  receptacles  ;  the  fides  whereof  being 
broken,  or  fqueezed,  makes  them  let  go  the  oil  they 
contain  :  and  thus  the  zefi:  or  oil  of  lemon  peel,  orange- 
peel,  citron-peel,  &c.  may  be  readily  obtained  by 
prefTure,  v\ithout  the  ufe  of  fire.  But  how  far  this  me- 
thod of  obtaining  oils  may  be  applied  to  advantage, 
feems  not  hitherto  confidcred-  It  has  bfen  common- 
ly applied  to  olives,  almonds,  linfeed,  rape-fted,  beech- 
maft,  ben-nuts,  >«  ilnuts,  bay  berries,  mace,  nutmeg, 
&c.  but  not,  that  we  know  of,  to  juniper  berries,  ca- 
Ihew-nuts,  Indian  cloves,  pine-apples,  and  many  other 
fubftances  that  miyht  Le  enumerated,  both  of  foreign 
and  domeftic  growth.  It  has,  however,  been  of  late 
iuccefsfully  applied  to  mullard-feed,  fo  as  to  extraft  a 
curious  gold  coloured  oil,  leaving  a  cake  behind,  fit 
for  making  the  common  table-muftard. 

Certain  diy  matters,  as  well  as  moifl  ones,  may  be 
made  to  afford  oils  by  expreffion,  by  grinding  them 
into  a  meal,  which  being  fufpended  to  receive  the  va- 
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pour  of  boilinfSf  water,  will  thus  be  moiftenej  fo  as  to 
afford  an  oil  in  the  fame  manner  as  almonds  j  and  thus 
an  oil  may  be  procured  from  linfeed,  hemp-feed,  let- 
tuce-feed,  white-poppy  feed,  &c 

As  to  the  treatment  of  oils  obtained  by  expreflion, 
thty  (hould  be  fuffered  to  depurate  themfelves  bv  Hand- 
ing in  a  moderately  cool  place,  to  ftparate  from  their 
water,  and  depofit  their  fsces  ;  from  both  which  they 
ought  to  be  c.irefully  freed.  And  if  they  are  not  thus 
rendered  fufficiently  pure,  they  may  lie  wafiied  well 
with  frefh  water,  then  thoroughly  feparated  from  it 
again  by  the  feparating-glafs,  whereby  they  will  be 
rendered  blight  and  clear. 

The  next  clafs  of  oils  are  thofe  made  by  infufion,  or 
decodion,  wherein  the  virtues  of  fome  herb  or  flower 
are  drawn  out  in  the  oil  ;  as  the  oils  of  rofes,  chamo- 
mile, hypericum,  alder,  &c.  However,  thefe  requirs 
to  be  differently  treated:  thus,  for  the  fcented  flowers, 
particularly  rofes,  infolation  does  beft  ;  becaufe  much 
boiling  would  exhale  their  moie  fragrant  parts  :  but 
oils  impregnated  with  green  herbs,  as  thofe  of  chamo. 
mile  and  alder,  require  long  boiling,  before  they  re- 
ceive the  green  colour  defired.  And,  in  general,  no 
oils  will  bear  to  be  boiled  any  longer  than  thtre  remains 
fome  aqueous  humidity,  without  turning  black 

There  are  many  compound  oils  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner,  vi%.  by  boiling  and  infolation,  and  then  ftrain- 
ing  off  the  oil  for  ufe. 

I'he  fame  contrivance  has  likewife  Its  ufe  «n  making 
effcnces  for  the  fervice  of  the  perfumer ;  not  only  where 
effeutial  oils  cannot  be  well  obtained  in  fufficient  quan- 
tities, but  alfo  where  they  are  too  dear.  'I  he  effential 
oil  of  jtffamine  flowers,  honey-fiu  kles,  fweet  briar, 
damaflc-rofes,  lilies  of  the  valley,  &c.  arc  either  ex- 
tremely dear,  or  fcarcely  obtainable  by  diftillation; 
and,  in  foe  e  of  them,  the  oJorous  matter  is  fo  fub- 
tile,  as  almoft  to  be  loft  in  the  operation.  Biit  if  thefe 
flowers  be  barely  jnfuf«d  in  fine  oil  of  nuts,  or  oil  of 
ben,  drawn  without  heat,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
their  fubtile  odorous  matter  will  thus  pafs  into  the  oil, 
and  richly  impregnate  it  with  their  flavour.  And  thefe 
effences  may  be  rendered  ftiil  more  perfeft  by  flraining 
off  the  oil  at  firil  put  on,  and  letting  ic  (land  again, 
without  heat,  upon  frefh  flowers  ;  repeating  the  ope- 
rafon  twice  or  thrice. 

Oils  or  fats,  may  likewife  be  obtained,  by  boiling 
and  expreffion,  from  certain  animal-fubftances;  for  the 
membranes  which  contain  the  far,  being  chopped 
fmall,  and  fet  in  a  pan  over  the  fire,  become  fit  for  the 
canvas  bag,  and,  by  preffure,  afford  a  large  quantity 
of  fat  ;  as  we  fee  in  the  art  of  chandlery,  v.'hich  thus 
extrafting  the  oily  matter,  leaves  a  cake  behind,  com- 
monly called  graves. 

As  to  the  effential  oils  of  vegetables,  they  are  ob- 
tained by  diftillation  with  an  alembic  and  a  large  re- 
frigeratory. Water  muft  be  added  to  the  materials, 
in  fufficient  quantity,  to  prevent  their  burning  ;  and 
they  fhould  be  macerated  or  digefted  in  that  water,  a 
little  time  before  diftillation.  '  he  oil  comes  over  with 
the  water  ;  and  either  fwims  on  the  top,  or  finks  to 
the  bottom,  according  as  it  is  fpecifically  heavier  or 
lighter  than  water.  ' : 

i  his  proccfs  is  applicable  to  the  diftilling  of  the  ef-' 
fentia!  oils  from  flowers,  leaves,   barks,  roots,  woods, 

gums, 
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!•  gums,  and  balfams,  with  a  (light  alteration  of  circum- 
"~"  fiances,  as  by  longer  digeftion,  briflcer  diftillation,  &c. 
arcording  to  the  tenacity  and  hardnefs  of  the  fubjeft, 
the  ponderofity  of  the  oil,  S:c. 

EflVntial  oils  may  be  divided  into  two  clafTcs,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  fpecific  gravities  ;  fome  float- 
ing upon  water,  and  others  readily  finking  to  the  bot- 
tom. Thus,  the  elTential  oils  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
faflafras,  readily  fink,  whereas  thofe  of  lavender,  mar- 
joram, mint,  &c.  fwim,  in  water  :  the  lighteft  of  thcfe 
elTential  oils  is,  perhaps,  that  of  citron-peel,  which 
even  floats  in  fpirit  of  wine  j  and  the  heavieft  feems  to 
be  oil  of  faffafras. 

For  obtaining  the  full  quantity  of  the  more  ponder- 
ous oils  from  cinnamon,  cloves,  faffafras,  &c.  It  is 
proper  to  reduce  the  fubje&s  to  powder;  todigeft  this 
powder  for  fome  days  in  a  warm  place,  with  thrice  its 
quantity  of  foft  river-water,  made  very  faline  by  the 
addition  of  fea-falt,  or  fharp  with  oilof  vitrif.l ;  to  ufe 
the  drained  decodion,  or  liquor  left  behind  in  the  (lill, 
inftead  of  common  water,  for  frefh  digeib'on  ;  to  ufe 
for  the  fame  purpofe  the  water  of  the  fecond  running, 
after  being  cleared  of  its  oil ;  not  to  dillil  too  large  a 
quantity  of  thefe  fubjefts  at  once ;  to  leave  a  confide- 
rable  part  of  the  ftill,  or  about  one  fourth,  empty  ;  to 
ufe  a  briflc  fire,  or  a  ftrong  feoiling  heat,  at  the  firil, 
but  to  fiacken  it  afterwards ;  to  have  a  low  ftillhead, 
with  a  proper  internal  ledge  and  current  leading  to  the 
nofe  of  the  worm  ;  and,  finally,  to  cohobate  the  wa- 
ter, or  pour  hack  the  liquor  of  the  fecond  running 
upon  the  matter  in  the  ftill,  repeating  thi»  once  or 
twice. 

The  direftions  here  laid  down  for  obtaining  the  pon- 
derous oils  to  advantage,  are  eafily  transferred  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  lighter  ;  fo  that  we  need  not  dwell 
particularly  upon  them. 

Many  of  the  effentlal  oils  being  dear,  it  is  a  ve- 
ry common  praftice  to  adulterate  or  debafe  them  fe- 
veral  ways,  fo  as  to  render  them  cheaper  both  to  the 
feller  and  the  buyer.  Thefe  feveral  ways  feem  redu- 
cible to  three  general  kinds,  each  of  which  has  its 
proper  method  of  deteftlon,  viz.  i.  With  exprefied 
oils.  2.  With  alcohol.  And,  3.  With  cheaper  effen- 
tlal oils. 

If  an  effential  oil  be  adulterated  with  an  expreffed 
oil.  It  Is  eafy  to  difcover  the  fraud  ;  by  adding  a  little 
fpirit  of  wine  to  a  few  drops  of  the  fufpefted  effential 
oil,  and  fhaking  them  together ;  for  the  fpirit  v;ill 
diffolve  all  the  oil  that  is  effential,  or  procured  by  di- 
iliUation,  and  leave  all  the  expreffed  oil  that  was  mix- 
ed with  It,  untouched. 

If  an  effential  oil  be  adulterated  with  alcohol,  or 
reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  it  may  be  done  in  any  propor- 
tion, up  to  that  of  an  equal  quantity,  without  being 
eafily  difcoverable  either  by  the  fmell  or  tafte :  the 
way  to  difcover  this  fraud,  is  to  put  a  few  drops  of 
the  oil  into  a  glafs  of  fair  water  ;  and  if  the  oil  be 
adulterated  with  fpirit,  the  water  will  immediately  turn 
milky,  and,  by  continuing  to  fliake  the  glafs,  the  whole 
quantity  of  fpirit  will  be  abforbcd  by  the  water,  and 
leave  the  oil  pure  at  top. 

Finally, if  an  effential  oil  be  adulterated  by  a  cheap- 
er effential  oil,  this  Is  commonly  done  very  artfully  : 
the  method  is  to  put   fir-weod,  turpentine,  or  oil  of 
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turpentine,  into  the  (lill,  along  with  the  herbs  to  be        Oil 
diftilled  for  their  oil,    fuch  as  rofemary,   lavender,  eri-  '' 

ganiim,    &:c.  and  by  this  meani)  the  oil  of  turpentine  « 

dillilled  from  thefe  ingredients  conges  over  in  great 
quantity,  and  intimately  blended  with  the  oil  of  the 
genuine  ingredient.  The  oils  thus  adulterated  always 
difcover  themfelves  in  time,  by  their  own  flavour  be- 
ing overpowered  by  the  turpentine-fmell  :  but  the 
ready  way  to  deleft  the  fraud,  is  to  drench  a  piece  of 
rag,  or  paper.  In  the  oil,  and  hold  it  before  the  fire  ; 
for  thus  the  grateful  flavour  of  the  plant  will  fly  off, 
and  leave  the  naked  turpentine-fcent  beh  nd. 

The  virtues  of  oils,  being  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
fubflances  from  whence  they  are  obtained,  may  be 
learned  under  their  feveral  articles,  to  which  .ve  refer. 

We  have  this  account  of  different  oils  In  the  Ifland 
of  Madagafcar  in  the  Univerfal  Hlftory. 

Oils  are  of  different  forts  ;  the  moil  common  are 
thofe  of  menach-tanhetanhe,  menach  fignifying  oil, 
meiiachil,  mcnach-chouiv3u,menachm3foutra,  menach- 
vourave,  menach-apocapouc,  mcnach-vintang,  an.i  me- 
nach arame.  Menach-tanhetanhe  is  dr.iwn  from  a 
particular  plant,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, tanhetanhe,  and  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
pa/ma  Chrijli,  or  Ricinus.  Menachil  is  an  oil  from  the 
feed  of  fefame,  which  they  call  voanca%e;  a  great  quan- 
tity whereof  is  made  In  the  valley  of  Amboule.  Me- 
nach choulvau  Is  drawn  from  a  fruit  of  the  fize  of  an 
almond,  extremely  good  in  liquors  or  meits.  Menach- 
mafoutra  is  drawn  from  nuts,  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  produces  dragon's  blood.  Mcnach-vourave  is 
drawn  from  a  fruit  named  fonlji.  Menach-apocapouc 
Is  fqueezed  from  the  fruit  apocapouc,  extremely  poi- 
fonous.  Menach-vintang  is  an  oil  from  large  .icorns, 
or  m;ill.  Menach-ar:tme  is  drawn  from  nuts,  the  fruit' 
of  the  tree  from  which  the  gum  tacamahaca  is  pro- 
duced. 

Rod  Oil.     See  Petroleum. 

Effential  Oil  ofRofes.      See  Roses. 

Method  of  Purifying  Rancid  Oils.   SeeCHEMiSTRV, 
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OINTMENT,  In  pharmacy.      See  Unguent. 

OKEHAM,  the  capital  of  Riitlaiidfliire,  in  Eng- 
land, feated  in  a  rich  and  pleafant  valley,  called  the 
vaie  of  Catmits.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  has  a  good 
church,  a  frec-fchool,  and  an  holpital.  W.  Long.  o. 
45.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

OKINGHAM,  OcKiNGHAM,  or  Wrixingham,  a. 
large  town  of  Berkfhire,  in  England,  noted  for  the 
manufafture  of  filk  ftocklngs.  W.  Long.  o.  50.  N. 
Lat.  51.  26. 

OLAUS  MAGNUS.     SeeMAGNt;s. 

OKRA.     See  Hibiscus. 

OLAX,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  triandria  tlafs  of  plants;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  ot  which  ths 
Older  Is  doubtful.  The  calyx  Is  entire  ;  the  corolla 
funnel-fliapcd  and  trifid  ;  the  neCtarium  tetr.ipliyl- 
lous. 

OLD  AGE,  See  LoNGEviTV.  Many  methods 
have  been  piopofed  for  lengthening;  life,  and  render- 
ing old  age  comfortable.  Cornara's  reatife  on  this 
fubjeft  is  known  to  every  body,  an  !  needs  not  he 
quoted.  To  fome  of  our  readers  the  following  fet  of 
J3  b  refolutioni 
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refolulions  will  perhaps  be  new,  and  may  certainly  be  to  fill  up  ;   for  time  is  the  materials  that  life  is  made 

ufefiil.  of.      If  one  is  not  able   by  fituation,   or  throujfh  the  ' 

The  old  men  (liould  refolve,    except  the  reafona  for  ncceflfity  of  raifmg  the  fupplies  within  the  year,  or  by 

a  chang'e  he  invincible,  to  live  and   to  die  in  the  pub-  habit  (for  virtue  itfclf  is  but  habit),todo  much  ollcnca- 

lie  profeffion  of  the  relig-ion  in  which  they  were  born  and  tious  good,  yet  do  as  little  harm  is  poflible.     I'o  make 

bred.      To   avoid   all  profane   talk  and    intricate   de-  the   hell   and   the   molt  of  every  thing.     Not   to   in- 

bates  on  fscred  topics.      To  endeavour  to  get  the  bet-  dul^c  too  much  in  the  luxury  of  the  table,  nor  yet  to 

ter  of  the  intrufions  of  indolence  of  mind  and  body,  underlive   the   conllitutiou.     The   gout,   rheuraatifm, 

thofe  certain   harblnsrers  of  enfeebling    age.      Rather  and  dropfy,  in   the   language  of  the  Speflator,  feein 

to  wear  out,   than  to  ruft  out.     To  rife  early,  and  as  to  be  hovering  over  the  dilhes.      Wine,  the  great  pur- 


often  as  poflible  to  go  to  bed  before  midnignt.  Not 
to  nod  in  company,  nor  to  indulge  repofe  too  fre- 
quently on  the  couch  in  the  day.  To  wade  as  little 
of  life  in  fliep  as  may  be,  for  we  (liall  have  enough  in 
the  grave.  Not  to  give  up  walking  ;  nor  to  ride  on 
horftback  to  fatigue.  Experience,  and  a  late  mediciil 
opinion,  dttermine  to  ride  five  miles  every  d:iy.  No- 
thing contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of  appetite, 
and  the  prolongation  of  life.  Cheyne's  direftion  to 
the  valetudinary,  "  to  make  exercife  a  part  of  their 
religion,"  to   be   rellgioudy  obferved.     To   continue 


veyor  of  pleafure,  and  the  fecond  In  r:ink  among  the 
fenfes,  offers  his  fervicc,  when  love  takes  his  kavtf. 
It  is  natural  to  catch  hold  of  every  help,  when  the 
fpirits  begin  to  droop.  Love  and  wine  are  good  cor- 
dials, but  are  not  proper  for  the  beverage  of  common 
ufe.  Refolve  not  to  go  to  bed  on  a  full  meal.  A 
Vi'^ht  fupper  and  a  good  confcience  are  the  bert  re- 
ceipts for  a  good  night's  rclt,  and  the  parents  ot  ua- 
iliilurblng  dreams.  Not  to  be  enervated  by  the  flatu-' 
lency  of  tea.  Let  the  fecond  or  third  morning'* 
thought   be  to  coufulcr   of  the   employment    for  the 


the  praftice  of  reading,   purfued  for  more   than  fifty  day;   and  one  of  the  lall  at  night  to  inquiie  what  ha» 

years,   in  books  on  all  fubjetts  ;  for  variety  is  the  fall  been  done  in  the  courfe  of  it.    Not  to  let  one's  tongue 

of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  life.     Other  people's  thought?,  ,run  at  the  expeuce  of  truth.     Not  to  be  too  commu-' 

like  the  beft  converfation  of  one's  companion.":,  are  ge-  nicatiye   nor   unrefcrved.      A   clofe    tongue,   with  an 

nerally   better   and   more  agreeable  than    one's   own.  open  countenance,  arc  the  fa^eil  pafTports  through  the 

Frequently  to  think  over  the  virtues  of  one's  acquais-  journey   of  the  world.     To  correft   the   error  of  too 

tance,  old  and  new.     To  admit   every  cheerful  ray  of  much  talking,  and  retlrain  the  narrativenefs  of  the  ap- 


fun-fliine  on  the  iinaginatlon.  To  nvoii  retrofpedtion 
on  a  paft  friendfhlji,  which  had  much  of  lo\e  in  it; 
for  memory  often  comes  when  flie  is  not  invited.  To 
try  to  think  more  of  the  living  and  lefs  of  tlie  dead  ; 
for  the  dead  belong  to  a  world  of  their  own.  To  live 
■within  one's  income,  be  it  large  or  little.  Not  to  lee 
palfion  of  any  fort  run  away  with  the  underllanding. 
Not  to  encourage  romantic  hopes  nor  fears.  Not  to 
drive  away  hope,  the  lovereign  balm  of  life,  though 
lie  is  the  greateil  of  all  flatterers.  Not  to  be  under 
the  dominion  of  fuperfHtion  or  enthufiafm.      Not  wll- 


proaching  cllmafterlc.  To  take  the  good-natured  fide 
in  converfation.  However,  not  to  praife  every  body, 
for  that  is  to  prr.ife  no  body.  Not  to  he  inqullitlve, 
and  eager  to  know  fecrets,  nor  be  thought  to  have  a 
head  full  of  other  people's  affairs.  Not  to  make  an 
enemy,  nor  to  lofe  a  friend.  To  aim  at  the  elteem 
of  the  public,  and  to  leave  a  good  name  behind.  Not 
to  be  lingular  in  drefs,  in  behaviour,  in  notions,  or 
expreflions  of  one's  thoughts.  Never  to  give  bad  ad- 
vice, and  to  ftrive  not  to  fet  a  bad  example.  Seldom 
to  give   advice   till  afked,  for  it  appears  like  giving 


fully  to  undeitake  any  thing  for  which  the   nerves  of  fomething   that   is  fuperfluous  to  one's  felf.      Not  to 

the  mind  or  the  body  are  not  flrong  enough.      Not  to  like  or  diflike   too  much  at  flrft  fight.      Not   to  won- 

nm  the  race  of  competition,  or  to  be  in  another's  way.  der,  for  all  wonder  is  ignorance  that  poffeflion  fall* 

To  avoid  being  jollied  too  much  in  the  ftreet,   being  fhort  of  expeftatlon.     The  longing  of  twenty  years 

overcome  by  the  noifc  of  the  carriages,  and  not  to  be  may  be  difappoiuted  in  the   unanfvverej   gratification 

carried  even  by  curlofity  itfelf  into  a  large  crowd.    To  of  a  fingle  hour.     Whilft  we  are  wilhing,   Ave  fee  the 

ftrive  to  eml'ody  that  dignified  fentiment,  "  to  write  beft  fide  ;  after  we  have   taken   pofTeflion,   the  worft. 

injuries  in  dull,  but  kindnefles  in   marble."      Not   to  Refolved  to  attend  to  the  arguments   on   both  fides, 

give  the  reins  to   conftitutional  impatience,  for  it  is  and  to  hear  every  body  againil  every  body.    The  mind 

apt  to  hurry  on  the  firlf  exprcifions  into  the  indecen-  ought  not  to  be  made  up,  but  upon  the  beft  evidence, 

cy  of  fwearing.     To  recolleft,  that  he  who  can  keep  To  be  affetllonate  to  relations,  which  is  a  kind  of  felfV 

his  own  temper  maybe  mailer  of  another's.      If  one  love,  in  preference  to  all  other  acquaintance.  But  not  to 

cannot  be  a  ftoic,  in  bearing  and  forbearing,  on  every  omit  paying  the   commanding  refpeft  to  merit,  which 

trying   occafion,  yet  it  may  not  be    impofilble  to  pull  is  fuperior  to   all   the   accidental   chains  of  kindred, 

the  check-ftrlng   againft  the  morofenefs  of  fpleen  or  Not  to  debilitate  the  mind   by  new  and  future  com- 

the  Impetuofity  of  pcevifhnefs.    Anger  is  a  fhort  mad-  pofitions.    Like  the  fplder,  it  may  fpln  itfelf  to  death. 

i,;fs.     Not  to  fall  in  love,   now  on   the   precipice  of  The  mind,  like  the  field,  muft  have  its  fallow  feafon. 

threefcore,  nor  expeft  to  be  fallen  in  love  with,     A  The   leifure   of  the  pen   has   created    honourable  ac- 

connexion  between  fumraer  and  winter  is  an  impro-  quaintance,  and  pleafed   all   it  has  wifiied  to  plcafe. 

per   one.      Love,  like    fire,   is  a  good   fervant,  but  a  To  refolve    not    to  be  too   free  of  promiies,  for   per- 

bad   raafter.      Love  is  death,   when  the   animal  fpirits  fotmances  are  fometimes  very  difficult  things.     Net  to 

are   gone.     To  contrive  to  have  as  few  vacant  hours  be  too  much  alone,  nor  to  reai,  nor  meditate,  or  talk 

upon  one's  hands  as  poflible,  that   idlenefs,   the  mo-  too  much  on  points   that  may  awaken   tender  fenfa- 

ther  of  crimes  and  vices,  may  not  pay  its  vifit.      To  tions,  and  be  too  pathetic  for  the  foul.     To  enjoy  the 

be  always  doing  of  fomething,  and  to  have  fomething  prcfent,  not  to  be  made   too  unhappy  by  refledion  on 

to  do.     To  611  up  one's  tirac;  and  to  have  a  good  deal  the  paft,  nor  to  be  opprefled  by  invincible  gloom  oq 

the 
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M  tlie  future.  To  pflve  and  receive  cnmrort,  thofe  ne- 
"  ceflary  alms  to  a  diftreflTcd  mind.  To  he  conllantly 
^'thankful  to  Providence  for  the  plenty  hitherto  pofTtf- 
fed,  which  has  preferved  one  from  the  dependence  on 
party,  perfons,  and  opinions,  and  kept  one  out  of  debt. 
The  appearance  of  a  happy  fituatioii,  and  opportuni- 
ties of  tailing  many  worldly  felicities  (for  content  has 
fcldom  perverted  itfelf  Into  difcontent),  has  induced 
many  to  conclude,  that  one  muft  be  pleafcd  with  one's 
lot  in  life ;  and  it  occafions  many  to  look  with  the 
eye  of  innocent  envy.  To  refolve  more  than  ever  to 
fhun  every  public  Itation  and  refponfibility  of  conduit. 
To  he  fatisfied  with  being  mafter  of  one's  felf,  one's 
habits,  now  a  fecond  nature,  and  one's  time.  Deter- 
mined not  to  folicit,  unlefs  trampled  upon  by  fortune, 
to  live  and  die  in  the  harnefs  of  trifle,  or  a  profeffion. 
To  take  care  that  pity  (humanity  is  not  here  meant) 
does  not  find  out  one  in  the  endurance  of  any  calami- 
ty. When  pity  is  within  call,  contempt  is  not  far  off. 
Not  to  wi{h  to  have  a  gfrtater  hold  of  life,  nor  to  quit 
that  hold.  The  poffible  tenure  of  exiflence  is  of  too 
fliort  poflelTion  for  the  long  night  that  is  to  fucceed  : 
therefore  not  a  m.omcnt  to  be  loft.  Not  to  lofe  fight, 
even  foi  a  fingle  day,  of  tliL-te  good  aHd  proverbial 
dottors — diet — merryrnan— rnd  quiet.  Refolved  to 
remember  and  lo  recommend,  towards  tranquillity  and 
4onptvity,   the  three  oral  maxims  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane 

—  "Never  to  quarrel  with  one's  felf — one's  wife  — 
or  one's  prince."  I.gftly,  not  to  put  one's  felf  too 
much  in  the  power  of  the  elements,  thofe  great  ene- 
•inies  to  the  human  frame  ;   namely,  the  fun — the  wind 

—  the  rain  —  and  the  nijjht  aii. 

Oi.D-Man  of  the  Mountain.     See  Assassins. 

OLDCASTLE  (Sir  John),  called  the  Good  Lord 
Colham,  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
was  the  firll  author  as  well  as  the  (irft  martyr  among 
the  Engllih  nobility  :  he  obtained  his  peerage  by  mar- 
rying the  heirefs  of  that  Lord  Cobham  who  with  fo 
much  virtue  and  patriolifm  oppofed  the  tyranny  of 
Richard  11.  By  his  means  the  famous  llatute  agaiull 
provifors  was  revived,  and  guarded  againtt  by  feverer 
penalties  ;  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  ol  the  reform.ing 
party  ;  was  at  crfat  exjience  in  procuring  and  difp.r- 
fing  copie.i  of  Wicklifk's  writings  among  the  people, 
as  well  as  by  maintaining  a  num'^er  of  his  difcipies  as 
itinerant  preachers.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  he  Was 
accufed  of  herefy  ;  the  growth  of  which  was  attribu- 
ted to  his  influence.  Being  a  domeftic  in  the  king's 
court,  the  king  delayed  his  profecution  that  he  migdt 
reafon  with  him  himfclf;  hut  not  being  able  to  re- 
cli.im  him  to  the  church  cf  Rome,  he  in  great  difplea- 
fure  religned  him  to  its  cenfuie.  He  was  apprehended 
and  condemned  for  licrefy  ;  but  efcaping  from  the  tow- 
er, lay  concealed  for  four  years  in  Wales,  until  the  ru- 
mour of  a  pretended  confpiracy  was  raifed  againft  him, 
and  a  price  ftt  upon  his  head  :  he  was  at  lall  feized, 
and  executed  in  St  Giles's  l-ields  ;  being  hung  alive  in 
chains  upon  a  gallows,  and  1  urned  by  a  lire  placed 
underneath.  He  wrote  "  Twelve  Concluhuns,  ad- 
diefltd  to  the  Parliament  of  England." 

OLDENBURG,  a  title  of  the  royal  houfe  of 
Denmark.  The  origin  of  this  ilUilhious  family,  we 
are  told,  is  this. 

On  the  death  of  Chriftophcr  king  of  Denmark,  &c. 
in  1448,  without  ifTue,  there  was  a  great  coutefl  about 
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the  fuoccfTion  ;  and  a  v.iriety  of  fnftions  were  raifed.O'f'enliurp, 

particnlarlv  in   Sweden   and   Norway,  for  the  promo-       "v * 

tion  of  different  perfons,  and  various  animoiitics  and 
numerous  difcords  were  excited  by  the  feveral  parties, 
in  order  each  to  obtain  their  own  ends. 

As  foon  asthef..'  intrigues  were  known  in  Denmark, 
the  fenate  refolved  to  proceed  to  the  eleftion  of  a 
kii-.g;  for  it  did  not  app°ar  expedient  to  commit  the 
government  of  affairs  to  the  queen-dowager,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  two  neigh- 
bouring crowns.  At  this  time  a  lord  of  great  weight, 
property,  and  ambition,  fought  the  queen  in  man-iage, 
the  more  eafily  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne.  This 
is  a  faft  mentioned  by  Pontanun  and  Meurfius,  though 
neither  takes  notice  of  hi?  name.  But  as  for  a  great 
number  of  years  there  was  no  precedent  for  electing  a 
king  out  of  the  body  of  nobility,  though  agreeable  to 
law,  the  queen  entered  into  the  views  of  the  fenate, 
and  declared  flie  would  give  her  hand  to  no  prince 
who  (hould  not  be  ju<!ged  deferving  of  the  crown  by 
the  fupreme  council  of  the  nation. 

I'he  advantages  which  would  have  accrued  from  an- 
nexing the  duihy  of  Slefwick  and  Holltein  to  the 
crown,  made  the  fenate  firft  call  their  e\es  on  Adol- 
phus.  This  nritter  required  no  long  deliberation  ;  all 
faw  the  conveniencies  refulting  {xom  fueh  an  imion, 
and  gave  their  affent.  Immediately  an  embafTy  was 
difpatched  with  the  offer  to  Adolphus;  but  that  prince 
con  fulling  the  good  of  his  fufjerts,  whofe  intereft 
would  have  been  abiorbed  in  the  fuperior  weight  of 
Denmark,  dechned  it,  with  a  moderation  and  difrn- 
tereitednels  altogether  uncommon  among  princes. 
However,  that  he  mii^ht  not  be  wanting  in  refpeft  to 
the  fenate,  he  propofed  to  them  his  ncplieiv  Chriftian, 
fecond  fon  to  Theodoric,  count  of  Oldenburg,  a  prince 
bred  up  at  the  court  of  Adolphus  from  his  infancy. 
"■Ihe  proportion  was  fo  agreeable  to  the  fenate,  that, 
without  lofs  of  time,  the  ambafTadors  were  fent  to 
Theodoric,  to  demand  either  of  his  fons  he  fliould 
pitch  upon  for  their  king.  Theodcna'c's  anfwer  to  the 
nnibnffadors  was  remarkable  :  "  I  have  three  fons, 
fays  he,  of  very  oppolite  qualities.  One  is  paffion- 
ately  fond  of  pleafure  and  women  ;  another  breathes 
noihing  but  war,  without  regarding  the  jultice  of  the 
caufe  ;  but  tlie  third  i«  moderate  in  his  difpofitlon, 
prefers  peace  to  the  dip  of  arms,  yet  Hands  unrivalled 
in  valour,  gencrolity,  and  magnanimity."  He  faltl 
he  painted  thefe  characters  for  the  fenate's  informa- 
tion, Jeiiring  they  would  choofe  wliich  of  the  young 
princes  they  beheved  would  render  the  kingdom  hap- 
piell.  It  was  a  matter  which  would  admit  of  no  he- 
litation  :  v/ith  one  voice  the  fenate  declared  for  that 
prince  whofe  panegyric  the  father  had  fo  warmly 
drawn  ;  and  under  thefe  happy  aufpices  commenced 
the  origin  of  che  grandeur  ot  the  houfe  of  Oldenburg, 
at  this  day  fcated  on  the  throne  of  Denmark. 

Oldenburg  (Henry\  a  learned  German  gen- 
tleman in  the  17th  century,  was  defended  from  the 
noble  family  of  his  name,  who  were  earls  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Oldenburg,  in  the  north  part  of  Weilphalia,  for 
many  generations.  He  was  born  in  the  duchy  of 
Bremen  in  the  Lower  Saxony  ;  and  during  the  long 
Englilh  parliament  in  King  Charles  l.'stime,  was  ap- 
pointed conful  for  his  countrymen,  at  London,  after 
the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell  :  hut  being  iifcharged  of 
B  b  2  that 
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Oldenburg  that  employ,  he  WdS  made  tutor  to  the  lord  Henry 
O'Bryan,  an  Irifh  nobleman,  whom  he  attended  to  the 
,  univeriity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  to  ftudy  in 
the  Bodleian  libraiy  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1656. 
He  was  afterwards  tutor  to  William  lord  Cavendi(h, 
and  was  acquainted  with  Milton  the  poet.  During  his 
refidence  at  Oxford,  he  became  alfo  acquainted  with  the 
inembers  of  that  body  there  which  gave  birth  to  the 
royal  fociety  ;  and  upon  the  foundation  of  this  latter, 
he  was  eleifted  fellow  ;  and  when  the  fociety  found  it 
necetTary  to  have  two  fecretaiies,  he  was  chofen  af- 
fiftant-feeretary  to  Dr  Wilkins.  He  applied  himfelf 
with  extraordinary  diligence  to  the  bufinefs  of  his 
office,  and  began  the  publication  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa£lions  with  N*  I.  in  1664.  In  order  to  dif- 
charge  this  tan<  with  greater  credit  to  himfelf  and  the 
foc'ety,  he  held  a  coirefpondencc  with  more  than  fe- 
venty  learned  perfons,  and  others,  upon  a  vaft  variety  of 
fubjefts,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  fatigue 
■would  have  been  inlupportable,  had  not  he,  as  he 
told  Dr  Lifter,  managed  it  fo  as  to  make  one  letter 
anfwer  another  ;  and  that  to  be  always  frefh,  he  never 
read  a  letter  before  he  had  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  leady 
to  anfwer  it  forthwith  ;  fo  that  the  multitude  of  his 
letters  cloyed  him  not,  nor  ever  lay  upon  his  hands. 
Among  others,  he  was  a  conftant  correfpcndent  of  Mr 
Robert  Boyle,  with  whom  he  had  a  very  intimate 
friendfhip  ;  and  he  tranflated  feveral  of  that  ingenious 
jrentleman's  works  into  Latin. 

Mr  Oldenburg  continued  to  publi(h  theTranfaftions, 
as  before,  to  n°  xxxvi.  June  2  5.  1677.  After  which 
the  publicatTon  was  difcontinued  till  the  January  fol- 
lowing, when  it  was  again  refumed  by  his  fuccellor  in 
the  fecretary's  ofhce,  Mr  Nehemiah  Grew,  who  car- 
ried it  on  till  the  end  of  February  1678.  Our  author 
dying  at  his  houfe  at  Chirleton,  near  Greenwich  in 
Kent,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  that  year,  was  interred 
there. 

OLDENLANDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
tetrandria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  charafiers  are  thefe  : 
The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  fitting  up- 
on the  germen  ;  the  flower  has  four  oval  petals,  which 
fpread  open,  and  four  ftamina,  terminated  by  fmall 
Xummiti ;  it  hath  a  roundifh  germe;),  fituated  under 
the  flower,  crowned  by  an  indented  iligma  ;  the  ger- 
men afterwards  turns  to  a  globular  capfule,  with  two 
cells  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  We  have  but  one  fpecies 
of  this  plant  in  the  Englifh  gardens ;  but  Linnzeus 
enumerates  fix. 

OLDHAM  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  poet  in 
the  I7lh  century,  fon  of  a  nonconformill  minifter, 
was  educated  under  his  father,  and  then  fent  to  Ed- 
mund-hall in  Oxford.  He  became  ufher  to  the  free- 
fchool  at  Croydon  in  Surry  ;  where  he  received  a  vi- 
fit  from  the  earls  of  Rochefter  and  Dorfet,  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  and  other  perfons  of  diflindHun,  merely  upon 
the  reputation  of  fome  verfesof  his  which  they  had  feen 
in  nianufcript.  He  was  tutor  to  feveral  gentlemens 
fons  fuccefTively  ;  and  having  faved  a  fmall  fum  of 
money,  came  to  London,  and  became  a  perfeft  vo- 
tary to  the  bottle,  bting  an  agreeable  companion. 
He  was  quickly  found  out  here  by  the  noblemen  who 
had  vifited  him  at  Croydon,  who  broa£;ht  him  ac- 
quainted with  Mr  Dryden.  He  lived  raoftly  with 
the.  earl  of  Kingfton   at    HoW-Pierpoint  in  Not- 


tinghamfhire,  where  he  died  of  the  fmallpox  in  168^,  Old-H 
in  tie  30th  year  of  his  age.     His  acquaintance  with         II 
learned  authors  appears  by  his  fatires  again  11  the  Je-      *^''^ 
fuits,  in  which  there  is  as  much  learning  as  wit  difco-        *" 
vered.     Mr  Dryden  efteemed  him  highly.    His  works 
are  printed  in  2  vols  I  2mo.     They   chiefly   confift  of 
fatires,  odes,  tranflations,  paraphrafes  of  Horace  and 
other  authors,  elegiac  verfes,  imitations,  parodieSt  fa- 
miliar epiftles,  &c. 

OLD-HEAD,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
province  of  Munfter,  four  miles  fouth  of  Kinfale,  in 
the  barony  of  Couicies,  Ireland  :  it  is  a  promontory, 
running  far  into  the  fea,  on  which  is  a  lighl-houfe  for 
the  convenience  of  fliipping. — A  mile  from  its  extre- 
mity is  an  ancient  caftle  of  the  lords  of  Kinfale,  built 
from  one  fide  of  the  Ifthmus  to  the  other,  which  de- 
fended all  the  lands  towards  the  head :  this  place  was 
formerly  called  Duncearma,  and  was  the  old  feat  of  the 
Irifli  kings.  The  Ifthmus,  by  the  working  of  the  fea, 
was  quite  penetrated  through,  fo  as  to  form  a  ftupen- 
dous  arch,  under  which  boats  might  pafs  from  one 
bay  to  the  other.  Among  the  rocks  of  this  coall  there 
are  aviaries  of  good  hawks ;  alfo  the  fea-eagle  or  ofprey 
build  their  nefts  and  breed  in  them. 

OLDMIXON  (John),  was  defcended  from  an  an- 
cient  family  in  Somerfetfhire  :  he  was  a  violent  party- 
writer  and  malevolent  critic,  who  would  fcarctly  have 
been  remembered,  if  Pope,  in  refentmcnt  of  his  abufe, 
had  not  condemned  him  to  immortality  in  his  Duiv 
ciad.  His  party-wiitings  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
revenue  at  Liverpool,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  the  year  1745.  Befideshis  fugitive  temporary 
pieces,  he  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  the  Stuarts  in  folio  ;  a 
Critical  Hiilory  of  England,  2  vols  8vo  ;  a  volume  of 
Poems,  fomc  dramatic  pieces,  &c.;  none  of  them  wor- 
thy of  notice,  his  piincipal  talent  being  that  of  falfify- 
ing  hiftory. 

Old-wife,  or  Wrajfe.     See  Labru*. 

Old-wifk  Ftjh,     See  Baljstes. 

Old-woman's  island,  a  narrow  (lip  of  land,  about  ■ 
two  miles  long,  feparated  from  Bombay  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which,  however,  is  palT- 
able  at  low  water.  It  terminates  at  one  extremity  in 
a  fmall  eminence,  on  which  a  look-out  houfe  is  kept 
for  vefiels.  Near  the  middle  are  three  tombs  kept  con- 
flantly  white,  as  land-marks  into  the  harbour.  From 
the  end  of  the  ifland  a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks  flioots 
forth,  which  are  not  very  eafily  cleared.  It  produces 
only  pafture  for  a  few  cattle. 

OLE  A,  in  botany,  the  olive-tree  :  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
44th  order,  Sapteriie.  The  corolla  is  quadrifid,  with 
the  fegments  nearly  ovate.  The  fruit  is  a  monofpet- 
mous  plum. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  the  olea.  1 .  The  Euro- 
pea,  or  common  olive-tree,  rifes  with  upright  folid 
items,  branching  numerouily  on  every  fide,  20  or  ^o 
feet  high  ;  fpear-ihaped,  lliff,  oppofite  leaves,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  or  more  broad  ; 
and  at  the  axillas  fmall  clufters  of  white  flowers,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oval  fruit. 

This  fpecies  is  the  principal  fort  cultivated  for  its 
fruit ;  the  varieties  of  which  are  numerous,  varying  in 
fize,  colour,  and  quality. 

It- 
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01e».  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  warm  parts  of  Europe, 

— y  '  and  is  cultivated  in  great  quantities  in  the.fouth  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  for  tlie  fruit  to  make 
the  olive-oil,  which  is  in  lo  great  repute,  and  is  tranf- 
ported  to  all  parts,  to  the  great  advantage  of  tbofe 
countries  where  the  trtes  grow  in  the  open  ground  : 
the  green  fruit  is  alfo  in  much  tfteeni  for  pickling,  of 
which  we  may  fee  plenty  in  the  (hops. 

2.  The  capenjh,  or  cape  box-leaved  olive,  rifes 
with  fhrubby  Hems,  branching  numcroufly  from  the 
bottom,  fix  or  feven  feet  high  ;  fmall,  oval,  thick, 
fliff,  (hinlng  leaves  ;  and  at  the  axillas  fir.all  chillers  of 
whitiih  flowers ;  fucceedcd  by  fmall  fruit  of  inferior 
value. 

3.  Olea  fidoraujfima  (Indian  name,  quefa ;  Japanefe 
n^imifSkio  Ran,  U  :  SjuRun)  is  thusdefcribed  byThun- 
berg,  lulbis  fibrnfis,  foiiis  en/iformitus,  feJJilibiiSf  jlori- 
hus  pnululis.  (See  Plate  CCCXLIX.)  The  flower  of 
the  olea  odoratiflima  is  by  fome  faid  to  give  the  line 
flavour  to  the  green  tea  ;  but  Thunberg  attributes  the 
faid  flavour  to  the  Cerr.elUe  fefrrquc. 

Olive-trees  are  eafily  prop&g:ited  by  fhoots  ;  which, 
when  care  has  been  t^ikcn  to  ingraft  them  properly, 
bear  fruit  in  the  fpace  of  eight  or  ten  years.  Thofe 
kinds  of  olive-trees  which  produce  the  pureft  oil,  and 
bear  the  greatell  quantity  of  fiuit,  »re  ngrafted  on 
the  ftocks  of  inferior  kinds. 

Different  names  are  afligned  hy  the  French  to  the 
different  varieties  of  the  olive-tree  ;  and  of  thefe  they 
reckon  19,  whilll  in  Florence  are  cultivated  no  fewer 
than  32. 

Olive  fhoots  are  ingrafted  when  in  flower.  If  the 
operation  has  been  delayed,  and  the  tree  bears  fruit. 
It  is  thought  fufficient  to  take  off  a  ring  of  bark,  two 
fingers  breadth  in  extent,  above  the  higheft  graff.  In 
that  cafe  the  branches  do  not  decay  the  firft  year  ; 
they  afford  nouridiment  to  the  fruit,  and  are  not  lopped 
off  till  the  following  fpring.  Olive-trees  are  common- 
ly planted  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx,  and  in  rows  at 
a  confiderable  diftance  from  one  another.  Between 
the  rows  it  is  ufual  to  plant  vines,  or  to  fow  fome 
kind  of  grain.  It  is  obferved,  that  olives,  like  many 
other  fruit-trees,  bear  well  only  once  in  two  years. 
The  whole  art  of  drcfling  thefe  trees  confifts  in  remo- 
.  ving  the  fuperfiuou3  wood  ;  for  it  is  remarked,  that 
trees  loaded  with  too_  much  wood  produce  nsither  fo 
much  fruit  nor  of  fo  good  a  quality. 

Their  propagation  in  England  is  commonly  by  layers. 
The  laying  is  performed  on  the  young  branches  in 
fpring.  Give  pknty  of  water  all  fummer,  and  they  will 
fometimes  be  rooted  and  fit  for  potting  off  in  autumn; 
but  fometimes  they  require  two  fummers  to  be  rooted 
effeftually  :  when,  however,  they  are  properly  rooted, 
take  tliem  off  early  in  autumn,  and  pot  them  feparate- 
ly;  give  water,  and  place  them  in  the  Ihade  till  they 
have  taken  fielh  root  ;  and  in  October  remove  them 
into  the  green  houfe,   &c. 

Thofe  you  intend  to  plant  in  the  open  ground,  as 
before  fiiggelled,  fliould  be  kept  in  pots,  in  order  to 
have  occafional  fhelter  of  a  garden-frame  two  or  three 
years,  till  they  have  acquired  fome  fize,  and  are  hard- 
ened to  the  full  air  ;  then  tranfplant  them  into  a  warm 
border  agairift  a  wall  :  mulch  their  roots  in  winter,  and 
mat  their  tops  in  frofty  weather. 
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Olives  have  an  acrid,  bitter,  extremely  difagreeable 
tafte  :  pickled  (<i5  we  receive  them  from  abroad)  tlicy  "" 
prove  lefs  difagreeable.  The  Lucca  olives,  which 
are  fmallcr  th;in  the  others,  have  the  wcakcft  talle  ; 
the  Spanilh,  or  larger,  the  ftrongeft  ;  the  Provence, 
which  are  of  a  middling  fize,  arc  generally  the  moll 
efteemed. 

When  olives  are  intended  for  prefervation,  they  are 
gathered  before  they  are  ripe.  The  art  of  preparing 
them  confifls  in  removing  their  biiternefa,  in  preferv- 
ing  them  green,  and  in  imprej.'nating  them  with  a 
brine  of  aroraatifed  fea-falt,  which  gives  them  an  a- 
greeable  talle.  For  this  purpofe  different  methods 
are  employed.  Formerly  they  ufcd  a  mixture  of  a 
pound  of  quicklime,  with  lix  pounds  of  newly  fitted 
wood-adies  ;  but  of  late,  inftead  of  the  alhcs,  they 
employ  nothing  but  a  lye.  This,  it  is  alleged,  foftens 
the  olives,  makes  them  more  agreeable  to  the  tafte, 
and  lei's  hurtful  to  the  conftitution  In  fome  parts 
of  Provence,  after  the  olives  have  lain  fome  time  in 
the  brine,  they  remove  them,  take  out  the  kernel,  and 
put  a  caper  in  its  place.  I'hefe  olives  they  prcferve  in 
excellent  oil ;  and  when  thus  prepared,  they  ft rongly 
ftimulate  the  appetite  in  winter.  Olives  perfeftly  ripe 
are  foft  and  of  a  dark-red  colour.  They  are  then  eaten 
without  any  preparation,  excepting  only  a  feafoning  ef 
pepper,  fait,  and  oil ;  for  they  are  extremely  tart,  bit- 
ter, and  corrofive. 

The  oil  is  undoubtedly  that  part  of  the  produce  of 
olive-trees  which  is  of  greatell  value.  1  he  quality 
of  it  depeni^s  on  the  nature  of  the  foil  where  the  trees 
grow,  on  the  kind  of  olive  from  which  it  is  cxpreffed, 
on  the  care  which  is  taken  in  the  gathering  and  pief- 
fmg  of  the  fruit,  and  likewife  on  the  ftparation  of 
the  part  to  be  extrafted.  Unripe  olives  give  an  into- 
lerable bltternefs  to  the  oil ;  when  they  are  over  ripe, 
the  oil  has  an  unguinous  talle  :  it  is  therefore  of  im- 
portance to  choofe  the  tiue  point  of  maturity.  When 
the  fituation  is  favourable,  thofe  fpccits  of  olives  are 
cultivated  which  yield  fine  oils ;  otherwife,  they  cul- 
tivate fuch  fpecies  of  trees  as  bear  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit,  and  they  extrad  oil  from  it,  for  the  ufe  of  foap- 
erics,  and  for  lamps. 

They  gather  the  olives  about  -the  months  of  No- 
vi"mber  or  December.  It  is  beft  to  put  them  as  foon 
as  pofilble  into  balkcts,  or  into  bags  made  of  wool  or 
hair,  and  to  prefs  them  immediately,  in  order  to  ex- 
traft  a  fine  oil.  Thofe  who  make  oil  only  for  foap- 
cries,  let  them  remain  in  heaps  for  fome  time  in  their 
florehoufes ;  when  afterwards  preffed,  they  yield  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  oil.  Thofe  even  who  ex- 
tract oil  to  be  ufed  in  food,  fometimes  allow  them  to 
ferment  in  heaps,  that  they  may  have  more  oil ;  but 
this  is  extremely  hurtful  to  the  quality  of  the  oil,  and  \» 
the  reafon  why  fine  oil  is  fo  very  rare.  M.  Duhamel 
recommends  not  to  mix  found  olives  with  thofe  in 
which  a  fermentation  has  already  begun,  and  flill  Icfs 
with  fuch  as  are  putrificd  :  in  both  cafes,  the  oil  which 
is  extrafted  is  of  a  bad  quality,  and  unfit  for  preferva- 
tion. In  order  to  have  the  oil  in  its  purity,  we  mull 
allow  it  to  dtpolit  its  fediment,  and  then  pour  it  off 
into  another  veflel.  The  oil  extracted  from  the  pulp 
only  of  olives  is  the  moll  perfeCl  which  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  will  keep  for  fevv;ral  years ;  but  that  which 
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is  extrafterl  from  the  kernel  only,  or  from  the  nut,  or 
from  the  whole  olive  ground  in  the  common  way  in 
public  mills,  has  always  more  or  fewer  defefts,  lofei 
it3  limpidity  in  a  certain  time,  and  is  very  apt  to  be- 
come rancid.  Care  miift  be  taken  likewlfe  to  keep 
the  oil  in  proper  veflcis  well  (hut.  After  all,  in  the 
eourfe  of  time,  olive-oil  lofes  its  qualities,  becomes 
difagreeable  to  the  talte  and  fmell,  diminiihes  in  flui- 
dity, and  at  length  thickens  confiderably. 

The  refufe  of  the  firft  preffing,  when  fqueezed  a 
fecond  time,  yitlds  an  oil,  but  thicker  and  lefs  pure 
than  the  former.  What  remains  after  the  fecond 
preffing,  when  mixed  witli  a  little  water  and  placed 
in  a  pan  over  the  fire,  produces  by  preffure  a  third 
oil,  but  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  What  remains  af- 
ter all  the  oil  is  exprefled,  is  termed  ^nn^non,  and  is  of 
no  farther  ufe  but  as  fuel. 

The  fediment,  or  /sees,  of  new  oil,  we  name  after 
the  ancients,  amurca  :  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  in 
rheumatic  affeftions.  In  Paris  the  wax  ufcd  for  (hoes 
is  commonly  made  of  the  dregs  of  defecated  oil  and 
fmoke-black. 

Oil  of  olives  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  compofition  of 
a  great  many  ball'ams,  ointments,  plailers,  mollify- 
ing and  relaxing  liniments.  It  is  of  an  emollient  and 
folvent  nature  ;  mitigates  gripes  of  the  colic,  and  the 
pains  accompanying  dyfentery  ;  and  is  one  of  the  bell 
remedies  when  one  has  chanced  to  fwallow  corrofive 
poifons  ;  but  it  by  no  means  prevents  the  fatal  acci- 
dents which  cnfue  from  the  bite  of  a  fnake,  as  has 
been  pretcndfd.  It  is  an  effe6lu»l  cure,  as  M.  Bour- 
geois tells  us,  for  the  (ling  of  wafps,  bees,  and  other 
infefts.  A  bandige  foaked  in  the  oil  is  immediately 
applied  to  the  fling,  and  a  cure  is  obtained  without 
any  inflammation  or  fwelling. 

Olive  oil  is  of  no  ufe  in  painting,  bccaufe  it  never 
dries  completely.  The  belt  foap  is  made  of  it,  mixed 
with  Alicant  falt-wort  and  quicklime. 

Great  drought,  as  well  as  much  rain,  is  extremely 
injurious  to  the  crop  of  olives.  This  fruit  is  much 
expofcd  to  the  attacks  of  a  worm  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
and  which  injures  it  fo  much,  that  after  the  olives 
are  gathered  the  prsduce  of  the  oil  extrafted  from 
them  is  diminilhed  one  half. 

The  wood  of  the  olive  tree  is  beautifully  veined, 
and  has  a  pretty  agreeable  fmell :  it  is  in  great  efteem 
with  cabinet-makers,  on  account  of  the  fine  poli(h 
which  it  affumes.  It  is  of  a  rtfmous  nature,  and  con- 
fcqucntly  excellent  for  burning. 

As  the  laurel  branch  is  the  fymbol  of  glory,  fo  the 
olive-branch  covered  with  leaves  has  fiom  the  moll 
sncient  times  been  the  emblem  of  concord,  the  fymbol 
of  friend(hip  and  peace. 

The  leaves  of  olive-trees  have  an  afliringent  quality. 
Many  people  ufe  them  in  making  gargles  for  inflam- 
inations  of  the  throat. 

Thefc  plants  in  this  country  muft  he  kept  princi- 
pally in  pots  for  moving  to  the  flielterof  a  grecn-houle 
in  winter  ;  for  they  are  too  teni^er  to  profper  well  in  the 
open  grouml  in  this  climate  :  though  fomrtimts  they 
arc  planted  againft  a  warm  foulh  wall,  and  (heltcred  oc- 
cafionally  from  froft  in  winter,  by  mulching  the  roots, 
and  matting  their  tops  ;  whereby  they  may  be  pre- 
fervcd,  and  will  fometimes  produce  fruit  for  pickling  : 
t  very  fevere   winter,  however,  often  kills  or  greatly 
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injures  their  young  branches;  therefore  let  the  prin-OIeiginou* 
cipal  part  be  potted  in  rich   earth,  and  placed  amonsf         II 
the  green -houfe  (hrubs,    and    managed    as  others  of  ^leanuj 
that  kind.  ' 

Thefe  trees  are  often  fcnt  over  from  Italy  to  the 
Italian  warehoufes  in  London,  along  with  orange- 
tiecs,  &c.  where  pretty  large  plants  may  be  purchafed 
reafonably,  which  (hould  be  managed  as  direfted  for 
orange-trees  that  are  imported  from  the  fame  country. 
See  CrTRus. 

OLEAGINOUS,  fomething  that  partaket  of  the  u 

nature  of  oil,  or  out  of  which  oil  may  be  expreflfed. 

OLEANDER,  or  rose  bay,  nerium  :  A  genu* 
of  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  charaftersarc 
thefe  :  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent, 
and  cut  into  five  acute  fegments ;  the  flower  has  one 
funnel-fhaped  petal,  cut  into  five  broad  obtufe  feg- 
ments, which  are  oblique  ;  it  hath  a  nedarium,  ter- 
minating the  tube,  which  is  torn  into  hairy  fegments; 
it  hath  five  (hort  awl-fliaped  (lamina  within  the  tube  | 
it  hath  an  oblong  germen,  which  is  bifid,  with  fcarce 
any  (lyle,  crowned  by  (ingle  lligmas  ;  the  germen  af- 
terwards turns  to  two  long,  taper,  acute-pointed  pods, 
filled  with  oblong  feeds  lying  over  each  other  like  the 
fcales  of  a  filh,  and  crowned  with  down.  There  are 
four  fpecies. 

Thefe  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  layers  in 
this  country ;  for  although  they  will  take  root  from 
cuttings,  yet  that  being  an  uncertnin  method,  the 
other  is  generally  preferred;  and  as  the  plants  are  very 
apt  to  produce  fuckers  or  (hoots  from  their  roots, 
thofe  are  befl  adapted  for  laying;  for  the  old  branches 
will  not  put  out  roots:  when  thtfe  arc  laid  down, 
they  (hoidd  be  (lit  at  a  joint,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  praflifed  in  laying  of  carnations.  There  are  few 
plants  which  are  equal  to  them  either  to  the  fight 
or  fmell,  for  their  fcent  Is  very  like  that  of  the  flower* 
of  the  white  thorn  ;  and  the  bunches  of  flowers  will 
be  very  large  if  the  plants  are  ftrong. 

It  is  called  nerhim  from  "',"4,  "  humid,"  becaufe  it 
grows  in  humid  places.  The  plant  Itfelf  has  a  force 
which  is  infuperable  ;  for  its  juice  excites  fo  great 
and  violent  an  inflammation,  as  immediately  to  put  a 
Hop  to  deglutition  ;  and  If  it  he  received  Into  the 
ftomach,  that  part  is  rendered  incapable  of  retaining 
any  thing  ;  the  pernicious  drug  exerting  Its  force,  and 
purging  both  upwards  and  downwards. 

Nerium  in  qualities  relembles  the  apocynum.  See 
Apocynu  m.  But  when  handled  and  examined  upon  an 
empty  ftomach,  In  a  clofe  chamber,  it  caufes  a  numb- 
nefs  coming  by  degrees,  with  a  pain  In  the  headj 
which  (hows  that  fomething  polfonous  belongs  even  to 
the  fmell,  though  there  is  no  danger  if  it  be  received 
in  the  open  air,  as  may  be  found  upon  trial.  Antidotes 
again  11  itspoifon  are  vinegar  and  all  acids. 

OLEARIUS  (Adam),  minlfter  to  the  duke  of 
Holftein,  and  fecrccary  to  the  embjffy  fent  In  1633  to 
the  great  duke  of  Mufcovy  and  to  the  king  of  Perfia. 
Fie  fpent  fix  years  In  this  employment  ;  and,  on  his 
return,  publiflicd  a  relation  of  his  journeys,  with  maps  , 
and  figures,  at  Sle(^wic,  )  656,  in  folio.  He  wrote  an 
ylbr'utgemeiil  of  the  Chronicles  of  Ho/jlein  from  1 448 
to  166^  ;  and  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  duke  of 
HoIHeIn,  In  which  capacity  he  probably  died,  fje 
his  the  character  of  au  able  mathematician,  an  adept 
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Olorlut  of  roiific,  and  a  good  orientalift,  efpecially  in  the  Pcr- 
.  II         fian  language. 

_  Olearius  (Godfrey),  fon  of  Godfrey  Olearius, 
D.  D.  fupcn'nteiidant  of  Halk  in  Saxony,  was  horn 
there  in  1630.  He  became  profedor  of  Gieek  at 
JLeipfic  ;  and  ftiowcd  his  abilities  in  that  language  by 
52  exercitations  on  the  dominjcal  epiftlcs,  and  upon 
thofe  parts  of  the  epiftles  in  tlie  New  TcHament  whi^h 
are  read  in  the  public  exerciirf,  and  which  among  tiie 
liUtherans  are  the  lubjett  of  part  of  their  fcrmons.  He 
difcharged  the  moft  important  polls  in  the  univerfity, 
and  among  other  dignities  was  ten  times  rettor  of  it. 
His  learning  and  induftry  were  difpliyed  in  106  theo- 
logical difputations,  61  in  phdofophy,  fome  program- 
mas  upon  difficult  points,  fevcral  fpteches  and  theolo- 
gical counfels  ;  which  make  two  thick  volumes  :  be- 
fide  his  Moral  Theoloey,  his  introduction  to  Theology, 
which  treats  of  cafes  of  confcience,  and  his  Hermi-- 
ntut'ica  Sacra.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  in 
I  7  I  3.  His  eldeft  fon  of  his  own  name  was  a  man  of 
genius  and  learning,  a  profelTor  in  the  fame  univerfity, 
who  publiflicd  fevcral  works,  but  died  young  of  a  con- 
fumption  before  his  father. 

OLECRANUiVI,  or  Olecranon,  in  anatomy,  the 
protuberance  of  the  ulna,  which  prevents  the  joint  of 
the  elbow  from  being  bent  back  beyond  a  certain 
length.     See  Anatomy,  n°5i. 

OLENUS,  a  Greek  poet,  older  than  Orpheus, 
came  from  Xanthe,  a  city  of  Lycia.  He  compofed 
fcveral  hymns,  which  were  fung  in  the  ifland  of  Delos 
upon  feltival  days.  Olenus  is  faid  to  have  been  one 
of  the  foiuiders  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  ;  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  filled  at  that  place  the  office  of  priell  of 
Apollo  ;  and  to  have  given  refponfes  in  verfe  :  but  the 
truth  of  thefe  alfertions  is  very  doubtful. 

OLERON,  an  iiland  of  France,  on  the  coaft  of 
Aunis  and  Saintonge,  about  five  miles  from  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  12  miles  in  length,  and  live  in  breadth; 
and  is  very  fertile,  containing  about  1 2,000  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  excellent  feamen.  It  is  defended  by  a 
caftle,  which  is  well  fortified  ;  and  there  is  a  light- 
houfe  placed  theie  for  the  dircdlion  of  Ihips.  It  is  14 
miles  foutheaft  of  Rochelle.  W.  Long.  i.  26.  N. 
Lat.  46.  10. 

Sea-Laws  oj  Oi.EnoN,  certain  laws  relative  to  ma- 
ritime affairs,  made  in  the  tinif  of  Richard  1.  when  he 
was  at  the  ifland  of  Oleron.  Thefe  laws,  being  ac- 
counted the  moft  excellent  fta-laws  in  the  world,  are 
recorded  in  the  black  book  of  the  admiralty.  See  Se/- 
den's  Mare  Ciaufum. 

OLEUM  PALMy'E  CHRIST!,  commonly  called  cri' 
fior  oil,  is  extrafled  from  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  pro- 
duced by  the  Ricinuj  u4mevicanus.  (See  Ricinus). 
This  oil  has  been  much  ufed  as  a  purgative  in  medi- 
cine. It  a£ls  gently  on  the  bowels,  with  little  or  no 
irritation.  By  many  phyficians  it  has  been  deemed 
a  fovcreign  remedy  in  bilious,  calculous,  and  nephri- 
tic complaints  ;  but  its  tafte  is  extremely  naufeous,  and, 
when  frequently  ufed,  it  is  apt  to  relax  the  tone  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  recommended  to  be  given  in  clyfters;  and 
Dr  Canvane  of  Bath  affirms,  that  when  children  can- 
not be  made  to  fwallow  any  medicine,  if  the  navel 
and  hypochondria  be  rubbed  with  this  oil,  it  will 
produce  one   or  two  phyfical  Aools.    lie  adds,  that 


given  in  fmall  draughts,  or  by  elyfter,  or  by  cmbro-   Olf.aory 
cation,   it  is  an  excellent  and  wonderful  vermifuge.  II 

OLFACTORY  nerves.     See  Anatomy,  w  136  0''^^''''"; 
and  140.  '— — \        ', 

Or.GA,  queen  of  Igor  the  fecond  monarch  of 
Riifiia,  who  flouriilied  about  the  year  <S8o,  having  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  Ruric,  who  died  in  SyS.  Olga  was 
born  in  Plefcow,  and  was  of  the  belt  family  in  that 
city.  She  bore  him  one  fon,  called  S-iuetoJltiiu.  Igor 
being  murdeied  by  the  Drewenfes,  orDrewliani,  Olga 
revenged  his  death.  She  went  ;ifterwardr.,  for  what 
reafon  we  know  not,  to  Conllantinople,  where  Hie  was 
baptized,  and  received  the  name  ol  Htlewi. 

Tlie  emperor  John  Zimifces  was  her  god-father, 
and  fell  in  love  with  her  as  we  are  told  :  but  (he,  al- 
legin  r  their  fplritual  alliance,  refufed  to  marry  him. 
Her  example  made  fome  iniprelHon  upon  her  fubjeds, 
a  good  number  of  whom  became  converts  to  Chri- 
ftlanlty  ;  but  none  upon  her  fon,  who  reigned  for  a 
long  time  after  her  death,  which  happened  at  Perefiaw, 
in  the  Soth  year  of  her  age,  14  years  after  hcrbaptlfm. 
The  Ridfians  t-o  this  day  rank  her  among  their  faints, 
and  commemorate  her  feilival  on  the  nth  of  July. 

OLIliANUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  gummy  refin,  the 
proilua  of  the  juniperus  l^c'ia  (Lin.),  brought  from 
Turkey  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  ufually  in  drops  or  tears 
like  thofe  of  mallich,  but  larger;  of  a  pale  yellowilh 
and  fonictimes  reddKh,  colour  ;  a  moderately  warm 
pungent  tafte,  and  a  itrong,  not  very  agreeal>le  fmcll. 
This  drug  has  received  many  different  appellations, 
according  to  its  different  appearances  :  the  fingle  tear* 
are  called  fimply  olilanum,  or  thus  ;  when  two  are  join- 
ed together,  they  have  been  called  thus  mnfatium,  and 
when  very  large,  ihiis  fmmimnum  :  fomctimes  four  or 
five,  about  the  bignefs  of  filbreds,  are  found  adhering 
to  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  which  they  exuded 
from  ;  thefe  have  been  named //i«j  carUrnfum  :  the  finer 
powder  which  rubs  off  from  the  tears  in  the  carriage, 
mica  thuris;  and  the  coatfer  powder,  manna  ihuris.  This 
drug  is  not  however,  in  any  of  its  Hates,  what  Is  no>v 
called  lliiis  or  frank'uiceufc  in  the  (liops.  See  the  article 
Thus. 

Ollbanum  confifts  of  about  equal  parts  of  a  gummy 
and  refinous  fuhltance  ;  the  firll  foluble  in  water,  the 
other  in  rectified  fplrit.  With  regard  to  its  virtues, 
abundance  have  been  attributed  to  it,  particularly  in 
difurders  of  the  head  and  breaft,  in  hsemoptoes,  and 
in  alvine  and  uterine  flaxes:  but  its  real  effeds  in  thefe 
cafes  are  far  from  anf.vering  the  piomifts  of  the  re- 
commeiiders.  Riverius  is  faid  to  have  had  large  experi- 
ence of  the  good  effects  of  this  drug  in  pleurifies,  efpe- 
cially epidemic  ones  :  he  direds  a  fcooped  apple  to  be 
filled  with  a  dram  of  olibanum,  then  covered  and  roaft- 
ed  under  the  alhes;  this  is  to  be  taken  for  a  dofe,  three 
ounces  of  carduus  water  after  it,  and  the  patient  co- 
vered up  warm  in  bed;  in  a  fhort  time,  he  fays,  either 
a  plentiful  fweat,  01  a  gentle  diarrhoea,  enfues,  which 
carry  off  the  difeafe.  Geoifroy  informs  us,  that  he 
has  frequently  made  ufe  of  this  medicine  after  venefec- 
tion,  with  good  fuccefs  ;  but  acknowledges  tliat  it  has 
fGmetimesfaile<). 

OLIGiEDRA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
genua  ef  cryftals  compofed  of  very  few  planes,  as  the 
name  expreffes.  The  word  19  compounded  of  o^'y-c  "  a 
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Oligarchy  few,"  and  'f?»  "  a  plane."  The  bodies  of  this  clafs 
are  cryftals  of  the  imperfeft  kind  ;  being  compofed 
■  of  coli'mns  affixed  irregularly  to  fome  rolid  body  at 
one  end,  and  the  other  terminated  by  a  pyramid:  but 
the  column  and  pyramid  being  both  pentangular,  the 
■whole  confilts  only  of  ten  planes,  and  not,  as  the  com- 
mon kind,  of  12. 

OLIGARCHY,  a  form  of  government  where- 
in the  adminiftration  of  affairs  is  conrined  to  a  few 
hands. 

OLIO,  or  OcLio,  a  favoury  difh,  or  food,  com- 
pofed of  a  great  variety  of  ingredients ;  chiefly  found 
at  Spanifh  tables. 

The  forms  of  olios  are  various.  To  give  a  notion 
of  the  ftrange  affeniblage,  we  (hall  here  add  one  from 
an  approved  author. 

Take  rump  of  beef,  neats  tongues  boiled  and  dried, 
and  Bologna  faufages ;  boil  them  together,  and,  after 
boiling  two  hours,  add  mutton,  pork,  venifon,  and 
bacon,  cut  in  bits  ;  as  aUo  turnips,  carrots,  onions, 
and  cabbage,  borage,  endive,  marigolds,  forrel,  and 
■fpinach;  then  fpiccs,  as  faffron,  cloves,  mace,  nut- 
meg, &c.  This  done,  in  another  pot  put  a  turkey 
or  goofe,  with  capons,  pheafants,  wigeons,  and  ducks, 
.partridges,  teals,  and  ftock  doves,  fnipes,  quails,  and 
larks,  and  boil  them  in  water  and  fait.  In  a  third 
velTcl,  prepare  a  fauce  of  white  wine,  ftrong  broth, 
butter,  bottoms  of  artichokes,  and  chefnuts,  with 
cauliflowers,  bread,  marrow,  yolks  of  eggs,  mace,  and 
faffron.  LalUy,  difh  the  olio,  by  firft  laying  out  the 
beef  and  veal,  then  the  venifon,  mutton,  tongues,  and 
faufages,  and  the  roots  over  all ;  then  the  largeft 
fowls,  then  the  fmalleft,  and  laftly  pour  on  the  fauce. 

OLISIPO,  (Pliny,  Antonine,  Infcriptions);  a  town 
of  Lufitania,  fituated  on  the  north  lide  of  the  frith  of 
the  Tagus  ;  of  ftich  antiquity,  that  Solinus  thought  it 
was  built  by  Ulyffes ;  and  Mela,  probably  to  favour 
this  opinion,  writes,  according  to  the  common  copies, 
Ul\Jfti>o ;  both  of  them  perhaps  deceived  by  the  fimi- 
larity  of  found.  It  was  a  municipium,  with  the  fur- 
name  Felicitas  Julia,  a  privilege  granted  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  Auguftus,  (Infcriptions,  Pliny).  Now 
Lifbon,  capital  of  Portugal,  fituated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  diliant  about  ten  miles  from  its 
mouth.      -See  Lisbon. 

OLIVAREZ  (Count  de\  by  name  Don  Gafparde 
Guzman,  favourite  and  minifter  to  Don  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  about  1620  ;  a  man  of  great  parts  and  bound- 
lefs  ambition.  Philip  no  fooner  became  king,  than 
he  became  the  fubjcct  of  this  his  favourite.  The  king 
had  abilities,  it  is  true,  but  they  lay  dormant  ;  and 
whilft  he  fpent  his  time  in  lifl-lefs  inaiftivity,  the 
whole  government  was  under  the  dircftion  of  Oliva- 
rez.  The  count's  management,  indeed,  was  fuffici- 
ently  dexterous  in  accomplifhing  his  own  defigns  ;  for 
by  the  beft  framed  excufts,  and  on  the  mofl  plauiiblc 
pretexts,  he  removed  all  inch  as  he  thought  fl;ood  in 
his  way  ;  nor  did  he  Hop  there,  but  fometimes  perfe-- 
cuted  his  rivals  even  to  death,  of  which  Don  Rodrigo 
Calderona  wa.s  a  melancholy  inilance,  an  inftance  which 
at  that  time  excited  univerfal  compaflion.  This  minifter, 
in  fliort,  had  a  genius  of  no  common  kind;  added  to 
which,  he  had  a  difpofition  which  fpurned  all  con- 
troul. 

He  had  perfecHte'd  the  late  minlftry  for  their  pufilla- 
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nimity  in  the  management  of  affairs  ;  he  therefore  01!vare». 
thought  it  neceffary,  and  it  was  certainly  prudent,  to  "~~»  "  ' 
purfae  new  meafures.  His  felf-O.ifSciency,  though  un- 
bounded, was  concealed  under  the  veil  of  affumed 
modefly,  and  he  was  careful  to  make  it  appear  that 
be  was  wholly  taken  up  with  the  things  of  his  own 
province.  His  politics  were  of  a  refined  perhaps,  but 
not  of  a  very  ufeful,  tendency  ;  for  his  imprudence,  or 
his  wrong  notions  on  the  fubjeft,  made  him  renew  a 
war  with  Holland,  contrary  to  the  univerfal  opinion 
of  the  council  and  the  people.  By  the  fame  impru- 
dence, or  by  fomething  worfe,  he  provoked  England, 
and  obliged  her  to  endeavour  to  humble  the  pride 
and  leffen  the  authority  of  the  houfe  of  Aullria. 
Thus  far  he  had  been  of  little  fervice  to  his  country, 
havingonly  provoked  the  refentment  of  the  moft  power- 
ful  llates,  particulary  England,  France,  Holland,  Sec.  to 
confpire  for  its  ruin.  It  is  remarkable  that  Olivarez, 
notwithftanding  this,  never  loft  his  credit;  and  indeed, 
things  fo  turned  about  in  the  end,  that  though  Spain 
for  a  whole  year  Avas  put  to  the  fevered  trials,  it  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  fame  which  fufficiently,  in  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  overbalanced  fome  little  lofs.  Olivarez 
too  was  particularly  fortunate  in  making  the  peace  ; 
in  which  tranfaftion  he  gained  a  very  confiderable  ad- 
vantage over  Richlieu,  fo  that  things  appeared  to  be 
flill  in  a  very  favourable  train.  Fortune,  however,  was 
not  always  quite  fo  indulgent  to  the  fchemes  of  this 
minifter:  he  again  drew  Spain  into  a  war  with  Man- 
tua, contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  the  wifeft  men  ; 
from  which  is  jullly  dated  its  declenlion,  if  not  its 
ruin. 

On  the  whole,  Olivarez  feems  to  have  been  alway» 
averfe  to  peace ;  and  with  fuch  a  relHefs  difpofition, 
it  is  undoubtedly  wonderful  that  he  held  his  place 
fo  long  and  with  fo  few  complaints  as  he  did. 

It  was  certainly  owing  to  his  ambition  and  obfti- 
nacy,  that  an  almoft  general  war  was  excited  about 
the  year  1627,  and  which,  as  we  have  faid,  proved 
fo  fatal  to  Spain.  So  averfe,  indeed,  does  he  appear 
to  liave  been  to  peace,  that  he  ufed  every  meana  in 
his  power  to  prevent  the  refloration  of  it  in  Italy ; 
and  for  this  very  purpofe  he  fent  Feria  into  Milan, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  fuch  a  temper  and 
abilities  as  fuited  his  purpofes  ;  for  he  was  naturally 
averfe  to  quiet.  He  epdeavoured  to  break  the  al- 
liances of  the  duke  of  Mantua  by  various  ftratagems  ; 
but  they  did  not  fucceed :  the  fchemes  of  Olivaret 
and  the  intrigues  of  Feria  being  totally  defeated.  Our 
minitler  had  foon  after  this  another  caufe  of  mortifica- 
tion, on  Richlieu's  being  created  a  duke  and  peer  of 
France,  and  unanimoufly  admitted  among  the  Vene- 
tian nobility;  which  could  not  fail  to  be  a  fevere  Itroke 
on  Olivarez,  who  confidered  him  as  his  implacable 
enemy. 

1  he  people  at  length  began  to  fee  and  to  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  his  conduft  ;  and  with  reafon,  had  they 
known  it  all,  for  it  was  in  many  inftances  cruel  and 
deteftable.  Indeed  tliedifferenceswhich  at  thattimehad 
fo  long  fubfifted  between  France  and  Spain  were  the 
effedlof  the  private  animofitybetweenhim  and  Richlieu. 
Things,  however,  fo  turned  about,  and  Spain  was  fo 
unufually  fuccefsful,  that  the  faults  of  the  minifter 
were  overlooked  fot  the  time ;  but  this  unexpefted 
good  fortune  had  ho  other  efFeft  than  that  of  making 
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ivarcz.  him  far  move  infolent  tlinn  ever.  He  was,  in  every 
■V""  inftance,  one  of  the  moft  htailftrong  ami  obftinate 
men  in  the  world  :  he  had  fet  his  heart  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  Cafal  in  Italy,  and  he  was  determined  on  it 
at  whatever  hazard  ;  this  foolifli  enterprife  was,  how- 
ever, unaccountably  defeated,  and  the  Spanifh  army 
Experienced  a  total  defeat. 

The  revolt  of  the  Catalans,  whom  he  wiflied  to  de- 
prive of  their  privileges,  was  the  next  confequence  of 
his  folly:  he  had  privately  employed  the  Maiquis  de 
k)s  Vele/  to  cxtinguifli  this  rebellion  ;  but  the  cruelty 
of  the  mesfures  ufed  for  this  purpofe  only  inflamed 
it  the  more.  The  revolution  of  Portugal,  another 
difaftrous  event,  was  alfo  the  refult  of  his  obftinacy 
and  rigour. 

This  feries  of  ill  fortune,  which  ought  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  king  and  hi«  minltlers, 
ftemed  to  infatuate  both.  The  great  fecret  by  which 
Olivarez  had  governed  his  mafter  was  being  the  com- 
panion, or  at  leaft  the  confident,  of  his  pleafures. 
"While  he  affefted  to  deceive  the  world  with  a  fpe- 
cions  appearance  of  relitrion  and  piety,  he  was  not 
only  immerfed  in  vice  himfolf,  hut  encouraged  and 
promoted  it  in  h'S  prince,  to  the  fcandal  of  his  fub- 
jeiSs,  aud  the  prejudice  of  his  affairs.  At  this  time, 
of  all  others  the  moft  improper,  Oiivarez  produced 
a  baftard  of  hh]  hitherto  called  ju/iait ;  he  had  taken 
fo  little  care  of  this  fon,  that,  not  able  to  fubfift  in 
Spain,  he  had  pnlTed  over  ta  the  Indies,  where,  in 
very,  mean  ftatlons,  he  had  fcarce  got  bread.  On 
him  he  now  beftowed  the  name  of  Don  Henrico  de 
Cvznian;  and,  brinu'ing  him  with  great  pomp  and 
fplendor  to  court,  either  flattered  or  forced  the  con- 
ftable  of  Caflile  to  give  him  his  daughter  ;  in  coRfi- 
deration  of  v.hirh  alliance  he  was  to  devolve  upon  him 
his  duchy  of  St  Lucar.  In  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
minlftration,  by  feme  accident  or  other,  he  prefented 
to  the  king  a  memorial,  in  relation  to  an  affair  upon 
which  his  majefty  had  already  received  one  from  Don 
Balthafar  de  Zunlga  :  upon  comparing  them,  they 
contradi(?ed  each  other  flatly.  The  king  ordered 
a  perfon  of  great  quality  to  inquire  thoroughly  into 
this  bufinefs  ;  in  confequence  of  which  Don  Baltha- 
far's  memorial  appeared  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  of 
Olivarei  the  reverfe  of  it.  The  king  was  very  angry  ; 
but  the  count  regained  his  favour,  by  procuring  for 
him  the  fidr  aftrcfs  Calderona.  By  this  woman  he 
had  a  fon,  of  whem  no  great  notice  was  taken  ;  but 
now,  to  obfcure  the  folly  of  the  Conde  Duke,  this 
youth,  fcarce  in  the  14th  year  of  his  age,  was  pro- 
duced, with  the  title  of  D:.i  Juan  of  Aujlna,  and  de- 
clared genetallffimo  of  the  aimy  againft  Portugal; 
while  the  heir  apparen'  to  the  crown,  Don  Balthafar, 
was  left  under  the  tuition,  or  rather  in  the  cuftody, 
of  the  countefs  of  Oiivarez  j  at  which  conduft  the 
queen  was  chagrined,  the  people  enraged,  and  the 
world  in  general  aftoiiifhed. 

His  fehemcs  now  began  to  be  entirely  broken  and 
defeated  everywhere  and  in  every  kind  ;  he  fell  under 
the  difpleafure  of  the  queen,  the  emperor,  the  gran- 
dees, and  the  people  all  at  once,  and  experienced  the 
dllp'iice  he  had  long  merited.  His  ill  fortune,  which 
caruc  upon  him  with  the  force  of  a  torrent,  did  not, 
hov  eve-,  wholly  overpower  him  ;  he  was  indeed  ob- 
liged tc  conceal  hinifelf,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rage  of 
•VouXIil.  Parti. 
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the  populace  ;  hut  Ijc   had   ftiU  confidence  enough  to     0!W«, 
offer  an  apology  for  his  condu'-'^,    which  poffeffed  no       '""='";  \ 
inconfideraSle  ihare  of  wit  and  iuimour,  well  temper-         ' 
cd  with  fpirlted  and   mafterly  reafoning.      It  was  not, 
however,    of  any  confequence   to   him  ;   for    l:e    was 
banilhed   to  Tore,  where,    worn    out  by    infirmities, 
or  overcome  by  defpair,   he  ended  his  days  about  the 
year  if'45'. 

OLIVE,  in  botany.     See  Olea. 

OLirsPrefs.  In  order  to  obtain  the  olive  oil,  the 
olives  are  firft  brulfed  in  a  rough  trough,  underamill- 
ftone,  rolling  perpendicularly  over  them  ;  and  when  * 

fufficiently  maflied,  put  into  the  maye,  or  trough,  m, 
of  an  olive-prefs,  where  aa  are  the  upright  beams,  or 
cheeks;  b,  the  female,  and  c,  the  male  fcrew  ;  f,  the 
board  on  which  the  fcrew  preffes  ;  g,  a  cubical  piece 
of  wood,  called  a  blocl- ;  h,  the  peel,  a  circular  board, 
to  be  put  under  the  block.  By  turning  the  fcrew,  all 
the  liquor  is  preffed  out  of  the  mafhed  olives,  and  is 
called  virgin-oil ;  after  which,  hot  water  being  poured 
upon  the  remzinder  in  the  prefs,  a  coarferoil  is  obtain- 
ed. Olive-oIl  keeps  only  about  a  year,  after  which  ic 
degenerates. 

Our E- Colour,  a  yellow  mingled  with  black. 

Olive  (Peter  John),  was  born  in  Fr.Tnce,  and  died 
in  1297,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  youth 
he  wrote  a  book  in  praife  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
was  condemned  during  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  HI. 
as  containing  fome  things  too  extravagant.  He  after- 
wards was  frequently  accufed  by  the  brothers  of  his  or- 
der, whofe  rcfentir.cut  he  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  by  his 
feverc  reproofs  ef  their  luxui-y,  and  his  endeavour;  to 
recal  them  to  the  poverty  aud  rigour  of  their  firll  in- 
Ititutlon.  After  his  death  his  body  was  dug  up,  he 
v/as  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  his  writings  were 
burnt,  and  remained  prohibited  till  the  time  of  Sixtus 
IV.  who  having  ordered  them  to  be  exr.mlned,  decla- 
red they  contained  nothing  exprefsly  contrary  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  Ihe  propofitions  condemned  by  John 
are  mentioned  by  Emmerlcus,  in  his  Diieftory  of  the 
Inqulfition,  under  twenty-two  heads.  The  chief  of 
them  are,  "  That  the  Pope  was  the  myftical  antlchrift  ; 
that  St  Francis  was  tlie  angel  in  the  Revelations  fald 
to  have  the  mark  of  the  living  God,  and  that  his  rule 
was  the  true  gofpel  ;  that  the  perfetl  ilate  of  the 
church  began  with  St  Francis;  and  that  Chrill  and  his 
apoftles  had  no  property  either  in  common  or  in  par- 
ticular, but  only  the  ufu  frud  of  whiitthey  enjoyed." 

OLIVER  (Ifaac),  an  excellent  Englllh  painter, 
born  In  1556,  eminent  both  for  hiftory  and  portraits. 
Several  fine  miniatures  of  this  maffer  are  to  be  feen  in 
the  coUtftlons  of  our  nobility  and  gentry ;  fome  of 
them  portraits  of  himfelf.  As  he  was  a  very  good  de- 
figner,  his  drawings  are  finifhed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  perfeftion  ;  many  being  copies  after  Parme- 
giano.  Rubens  and  Vandyck  pninted  James  I.  after 
a  miniature  of  Oliver's,  which  is  a  fufScient  teftimony 
of  his  merit.     He  died  in  161 7. 

Olivek  (Peter),  the  fon  and  difciple  of  Ifaac  Oli- 
ver, was  born  in  1601.  He  arrived  at  a  degree  of  per- 
feAIon  in  miniature  portraits  confeffcdly  fuperior  to  his 
father,  or  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  as  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  fubjefts  to  a  head  only.  In  the  colleftions  of 
Charles  I.  and  James  II.  there  were  13  hillorfcal  fub- 
jefts  painted  by  this  Oliver  ;  of  which  feven  are  ftill 
C  c  prtferved 
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preferved  in  the  dofet  of  queen  Carolink;  at  Keniing- 
ton  ;  and  a  capital  painting  of  his  wife  is  in  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  duchefs  of  Portland.    He  died  in  1660. 

OLIVET,  or  Mount  of  Olifes  (anc.  geog.),  was 
fituated  to  the  eaft  of  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  and  part- 
ed froin  the  city  only  by  the  brock  Kidron,  and  by 
the  v.dley  of  Jehoflraphat,  which  ilretchcs  out  from  the 
Konh  to  the  feuth.  It  was  upon  this  mount  that  So- 
lomon built  temples  to  the  gods  of  the  Ammonites 
(1  Kings  xi.  7.)  and  of  the  Moabltes,  out  of  com- 
plaifaiice  to  his  wives,  who  were  natives  of  thefe  na- 
tions. Hence  it  is  that  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  called 
the  mountain  of  corruption  (2  Kings  xxiii.  i^.)  Jo- 
ftphus  fays,  that  this  mountain  is  at  the  dillance  of 
five  ftadia,  or  furlongs,  from  Jerufalem,  which  make 
625  geomctilcal  paces,  or  the  length  of  a  Sabljath- 
day's  journey,  fays  St  Luke  (Afts  i.  12.)  Tlie  Mount 
of  Oliveb  had  three  fummits,  or  was  compofed  of  three 
feveral  mountains,  ranged  one  after  another  from  north 
to  fouth.  The  middle  fummit  is  that  from  whence 
our  Saviour  afctnded  into  heaven.  It  was  upon  chat 
towards  the  fouth  tl'.at  Solomon  built  temples  to  his 
idols.  The  fummit  which  is  mod  to  the  north  is 
diftant  two  furlongs  from  the  middlemoft.  This 
is  the  highell  of  the  three,  and  is  commonly  called 
Galilee. 

In  the  time  of  King  Uzziah,  the  Mount  of  Olives 
was  fo  (hattered  by  an  earthquake,  that  half  of  the 
earth  that  was  on  the  weftern  fide  fell  down,  and 
rolled  four  furlongs  or  500  paces  from  thence,  towards 
the  mountain  which  was  oppofite  to  it  on  the  call  ;  fo 
that  the  earth  blocked  up  the  highways,  and  covered 
the  king's  gardens. 

Mr  Maundrell  tells  us,  that  he  and  his  company 
going  out  of  Jerufalem  at  St  Stephen's  gate,  and  crof- 
iing  the  valley  of  Jehofliaphat,  began  immediately  to 
efcend  the  mountain  ;  that  being  got  above  two-thirds 
of  the  way  up,  they  came  to  certain  grottoes  cut  with 
intricate  windings  and  caverns  under  ground,  which 
were  called  the  fepulchres  of  the  prophets ;  that  a  little 
higher  up  were  twelve  arched  vaults  under  ground, 
Handing  fide  by  fide,  and  built  in  memory  of  the 
apoftles,  who  are  fajd  to  have  compiled  their  creed  in 
this  place  ;  that  fixty  paces  higher  they  came  to  the 
place  where  Chriil  is  faid  to  have  uttered  his  prophecy 
concerning  the  final  dellruftion  of  Jerufalem  ;  and  a 
little  on  the  right  hand,  to  another,  where  he  is  faid 
to  have  diAated  a  fecond  time  the  Lord's  prayer  to 
his  difciples  ;  th?.t  fomewliat  higher  is  the  cave  of  a 
faint  called  Pehigia  ;  a  little  above  that  a  pillar,  de- 
noting the  place  where  an  angel  gave  the  Bleffed  Vir- 
gin three  days  warning  of  her  death  ;  and  at  the  top 
of  all,   the  place  of  our  Bleffed  Lord's  afcenfion. 

0L1VETAN(  Robert),  related  to  the  famous  Cal- 
vin, printed  at  Neufchatel  in  1535,  in  folio,  a  verfioa 
of  the  Bible  into  French,  the  firfl  which  liad  been 
tranflated  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  It 
38  written  in  an  imcouth  and  barbarous  ftyle,  and  is  far 
from  being  faithful.  The  charafters  in  which  it  is 
printed  are  Gothic,  and  the  language  of  it  is  no  lefs 
fo.  It  is  valued  only  becaufe  It  Is  rare  to  be  found. 
Calvin  is  thought  to  hr.ve  had  a  very  confiderable  fliare 
in  this  tranflation.  Olivctan  furvlved  his  publication 
but  a  fhort  time  ;  for  he  was  poifoned  at  Rome  the 
year  after,  of  which  his  tranflation  is  alleged  to  have 
beea  the  caufe.  Qlivetan's  Bible,  revifed  by  John  Cal- 


vin and  N.  Malingei-,  was  reprinted  at  Geneva,  in  154,0, 
in  quarto.  Tills  edition  is  ftill  rarer  than  the  former. 
It  is  called  the  Bilk  de  I' Epse,  becaufe  the  printer  had 
a  fword  for  his  fign. 

OLIVIER  (Claude  Matthieu),  advocate  of  the  par. 
liament  of  Aix,  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in  1701,  and  .Tp- 
peared  at  the  b?.r  with  eclat.  He  had  a  chief  hand  in  the 
ellablKhment  of  the  academy  of  Marlcillcs,  and  was  one 
of  its  original  members.  He  pofiefled  a  quick  and  lively 
genius.  A  fevv  hours  retirement  from  fociety  and  from 
his  pkafures  were  frequently  fufTicIent  to  cnalile  hiin 
to  fi)eak  and  write,  even  on  Important  caufes  ;  but  hi'! 
works  commonly  bore  marks  ot  haite.  Given  to  excefs 
in  every  thing,  he  would  employ  a  fortnight  In  ftudy- 
ing  t!ie  CoJe  and  the  DIgeft,  or  in  ftoring  his  mind, 
with  the  beauties  of  Demoithenes,  Homer,  Cicero, 
or  Bofluet :  and  then  abafidon  hiraielf  for  another  fort- 
niuht,  frequently  a  whole  month,  to  a  hfc  of  frivolity 
and  diffipation.  He  died  in  1736,  at  the!  age  of  35. 
He  publilhed  I.  VHiJhire  de  Phillippe  roi  de  Mace- 
doine,  et  pere  d^  Alexandre  le  Grand,  2  vols.  I  2nio.  No 
writer  has  fo  ably  handled  the  hiftory  of  the  age  of 
Philip,  the  intertlls  of  the  different  nations  of  Greece, 
and  their  manners  and  culioms:  but  the  conduct  of  the 
work  Is  extremely  defeftive.  The  dlgrellions  are  too 
frequent,  and  often  tedious.  The  ftyle  is  in  no  lefpeft. 
fultable  to  a  hiftory.  It  Is  In  general  dry,  uncon- 
uefted,  and  like  the  ftyle  of  a  riifltrtatlon.  Some- 
times, however,  we  find  in  it  pafTagcs  full  of  fire  and 
beauty,  and  turns  of  exprefTion  truly  original  A  dlf- 
eafe  of  the  brain,  v/ith  which  he  was  attacked,  and 
under  which  he  laboured  feveral  years,  prevented  him 
from  putting  his  lafl  hand  to  the  work  2.  Memoire 
fur  Its  fecours  donnes  aux  Remains  par  As  Marjeillois 
pendant  la  zde  Guerre  P unique.  3.  Memoire  fur  les  fe- 
cours donnes  aux  Romains  par  les  Marfediois  durant  la 
Guerre  contre  les  Gaulois. 

OLMUrZ,  a  town  In  Germany,  in  Moravin,  with 
a  bi  (hop's  fee,  and  a  famous  univerfity.  The  pubhc 
buildings  are  very  handfome,  particularly  the  Jefults 
college.  It  Is  a  populous,  trading,  and  very  ftrong 
place  ;  and  yet  It  was  taken,  with  the  whole  garrifon, 
by  the  king  of  Pruflla  in  1741.  In  July  1738  he  be- 
fieged  it  again  ;  and  when  he  had  almoft  taken  thei 
place  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  to  go  and 
meet  the  Ruffian  army  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Mo- 
rave.     E.  Long.  17.  35.  N.  Lat.  49.  30. 

OLOCENTROS,  In  natural  hiilory,  a  name  given 
by  the  old  Greeks  to-a  fmail  animal  of  the  fpl  Jer  kind, 
whofe  bite  was  accounted  mortal  It  is  the  fame  with 
the  folipuga,  fo  called  from  its  flinging,  or  biting  mod 
violently,  in  places,  or  feafons,  where  the  fun  had  the 
moll  power,  as  Africa,  occ.  The  name  foUfuga  was 
a  corrupt  way  of  writing  that  wcn-d  ;  and  this  ftems  alfi> 
a  falfe  way  of  v.'riting  the  word  heiiocentros ,  v/hichfig- 
nifies  the  fame  as  folipuga. 

OLYMPIA  (Maldachlnl  Donna),  a  woman  "of  a 
very  uncommon  character.  She  flourlflied  about  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century.  She  was  filler-in-law  to 
Pope  Innocent  X.  and  had  the  addrefs  to  acquire  an 
unlimited  power  over  this  vain,  weak,  and  injudicious 
ecclefiaftlc.  Her  fon  Camlllo  was  promoted  to  the 
cardinalate,  under  the  title  of  Pamphilio  ;  but  falling  in 
love  with  the  PrlncefsRoffana,abeautiful  young  widow, 
he  laid  afide  his  hat,  and  married.  The  crime,  If  it  was 
one,  was  ellqemed  by  the  Romans  in  general  at  leaft  -ve- 
nial. 
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tympii.  tiial.  Tlie  pope,  however,  was  difpleafed  j  nnd  Olym- 
"V"""  pia  procured  their  binifhnient,  being  afraid  Icll  her 
d.iuijhter-iii-law  fhould  IcfTcn  her  authority  in  the  facrcd 
foti't.  Thisautliority,  equally  unnatural  and  uncommon, 
reflefled  neither  honcur  on  her  who  held  it,  nor  on  the 
manwho  allowed  her  to  hold  it.  Such  elevated  fituations, 
however,  whether  they  are  the  rcwiivd  of  merit,  the  efTeft 
of  chance,  or  acquired  by  cunning,  are  ftldoni  very  fe- 
cure.  Olvmpia,  who  had  procured  the  difgrace  of 
many  who  did  not  deUrve  it,  and  who  had  herfelf  Icinw 
merited  fucli  a  fate,  at  length  experienced  both  difgrace 
andbanlfhment.  This  was  obtained  by  means  of  cardinal 
Panzirollo,  a  grest  favourite  of  the  pope':!.  The  Im- 
mediate caufe  of  it  was  this:  The  pope  had  determined, 
in  order  to  leffen  his  own  trouble,  to  adopt  a  nephew, 
and  to  make  him  a  Ca'-dinal  Patron,  in  order  to  give  au- 
ditn'.e  to  ambaiudorssnd  miniilers,  and  in  hisabfence  to 
preCidc  at  the  council.  For  this  purpofe,  at  the  recoin- 
inendation  of  his  favourite,  his  hoiluefs  made  choice  of 
A'talli,  brother  of  the  Marquis  Aftalli,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  niece  of  Olympia.  Olympia  indeed  w.is  CIglit'y 
ronfulted  on  ihe  affair,  and  (bowed  no  dif.ipprcbaliun 
T)f  the  appointment.  The  pope,  however,  no  fooner 
got  him  lixed  in  his  new  office,  than  he  fliowed  his 
own  weaknefs  by  repenting  of  it.  Olympia  too  was 
difpleafed,  and  by  her  felicitations  procured  the  dif- 
grace  of  Aftalli,  before  he  had  enjoyed  either  the 
honours  or  emoluments  of  his  office.  Panzirollo,  how- 
ever, foon  managed  matters  fo  as  to  turn  the  fcales  : 
he  prevailed  on  the  pope  again  to  countenance  and 
honour  Aftrlli  ;  and,  what  was  more,  had  influence  fuf- 
ficient  to  perfuadc  him  to  dlfgrace  Olympia,  and  to 
banifli  her  the  court.  She  had  indeed  abufed  her  au- 
thority in  a  mofl  fcandalous  manner,  and  had  gained 
fuch  an  abfolute  afcendant  over  the  pope,  that  in  every 
thing  his  will  had  been  fublervient  to  her  diflatcs.  Her 
avarice  and  ambition  were  unbounded  :  (he  difpofed 
of  all  benefires,  which  were  kept  vacant  till  (lie  fully 
informed  herfclf  of  their  value  :  (he  rated  an  office  of 
looc  crowns  for  three  years,  at  one  year's  revenue,  and 
if  for  life,  at  12  years  purehafe,  one  half  of  which  fum 
ftie  required  to  be  paid  in  advance  :  (lie  gave  audience 
upon  public  affairs,  enafted  new  laws,  abrogated  thofe 
of  former  popes,  and  fat  in  council  with  Innocent, 
with  bundles  of  memorials  in  her  hands.  It  was  gene- 
rally faiil  that  they  lived  together  in  a  criminal  corre- 
fpondence,  and  that  (he  had  charmed  him  by  fome  fecret 
incsntation.  In  the  Proteftant  countries  the  loves  and 
intrigues  of  Innocent  and  Donna  Olympia  were  repre- 
fented  upon  the  (lage;  and  fevere  farcafms  were  daily  put 
into  the  hands  of  Pafquin  at  Rome.  As  (lie  had  ufurped 
fuch  an  abfolute  authority,  the  new  cardinal  nephew 
faw  the  neceffity  of  ruining  her  credit ;  he  therefore 
feconded  the  endeavours  of  PanxiroUo.  He  inlinuated 
to  the  pope,  that  his  reputation  had  fuffered  greatly 
among  the  Catholics  by  her  fc;indalous  proceedings, 
and'that  his  nuncios  were  treated  with  difrcfpeft  and 
coiiteinpt  at  the  courts  of  the  Emperor,  France,  and 
opain.  Upon  thefe  reprefentations.  Innocent  at 
length,  but  with  great  reluftanie,  bani(hed  Olympia, 
"End  was  reconciled  to  Prince  Camillo  and  the  Princefs 
RolFana  ;  though  fome  authors  affirm  that  her  banidi- 
ment  was  no  more  than  a  political  retreat,  and  that  (he 
ftill  in  private  direded  the  affairs  of  the  pope.  A 
woman  of  Olympic's  charafter,  however,  with  fuch  ua- 
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bounded  ambition,  fuch  nn  extravagant  luft  for  power,  Olympic. 
r.nd  fuch  an  ambitions  defire  of  wealth,  and  who  had  "  v  *  '  ' 
once  pofTeflcd  fo  great  an  afcendency  over  fuch  a  man 
as  Innocent,  was  not  to  be  fo  eafiiy  put  of!'.  She  was 
banidiedin  j6<o;  but  in  xdsl,  ffie  aaain  affiimed  the 
fupreme  direftion  of  afl'airs  inll  as  before  her  difgracc. 
She  again  accompliflied  the  difgrace  of  Aftalii,  and  pro- 
cured the  promotion  of  Azzolini  to  theoffi.-eof  fecre- 
tary  of  the  btiefs.  In  16^4,  his  holinefsrefigntd  himfelf 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  this  afi'um  ing  woman ;  who,  ob. 
ferving  his  infirmities  daily  increafing,  redoubled  her  ra- 
pacity, difpofing  of  benefices  to  the  higheft  bidders  in  alt 
parts  of  Italy.  She  was  again,  however,  in  haiard  of  l.e- 
ingdiiplaced  by  a  new  favourite,  to'z.  the  Cardinal  dft 
Rctz ;  and  Ind  not  the  pope's  i!i!f;)Uuion  prevented  it,  it 
would  in  all  probability  quickly  have  tnken  place.  Du  ■ 
ring  his  lafl  illnefs  he  receive  1  nothing  l)nt  from  the 
hands  of  Donna  Olympia,  wito  w;'.s  at  great  pains  to 
ptolong  his  life,  watched  continually  at  his  bed-fide, 
and  prevented  the  ambaffadors  or  others  from  <!il-lurbi:i~ 
hiiu  with  difcourfes  upon  bulinefs.  She  is  faid,  du- 
nng  the  lall  ten  days  of  his  life,  when  he  continued 
without  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to  have  amaffed  about  half 
a  milllor>  of  crowns.  She  did  not  find  the  fuccecding 
pope  (Alexander  VIT.)  fo  eafy  to  f:c  played  upon  as  his 
weak  predecelfor :  a  number  of  memorials  were  fent 
in  againfl  her,  and  his  hollnefs  was  well  difpofed  to 
attend  to  them  :  he  ordered  her  to  retire  from  Rome, 
and  at  the  fame  time  began  to  examine  \Yit;(e[rcs  re- 
fpefting  her  conduit.  She  was  cut  off,  however,  be  ■ 
fore  the  trial  was  finifhed,  by  the  plague,  which,  ip. 
163^',  alBitled  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood.  Her 
eftate  was  not  confifcatcd  as  was  generally  expefted  : 
and  the  prince  Pamphilio  was  allowed  to  fuccetd  her. 
The  pipe  only  referved  for  his  own  relations  about  a 
million  of  crowns. 

Olympia  (anc.  geog.),  with  the  furname  Pifalls 
(Strabo)  ;  fo  called  from  the  territory  of  Pifa  in  Elis  ; 
defcribed  by  Strabo,  "  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  before  which  (lands  a  grove  of  wild  olive-trees, 
in  which  is  the  ftadiura,  or  foot-courfe,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile  ;  and  by  which  the 
Alpheus,  coming  down  from  Arcadia,  runs."  Olym- 
pia, however,  was  famous,  not  merely  for  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  but  alfo  for  a  temple  of  Juno,  63  feet  long, 
with  columns  round  it  of  the  Doric  order  ;  and  a 
Metroum  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  a  large 
Doric  edifice  ;  witli  holy  treafurics.  Thefe,  and  the 
porticoes,  a  gymnafium,  prytaneum,  and  many  more 
buildings,  chiefly  in  the  enclofure,  with  the  houfes  of 
the  priells  and  other  inhabitants,  made  Olympia  no  in- 
confidcrable  place,  'i  he  (ladium  was  in  the  grove  of 
wild  olive-trees,  before  the  great  temple  ;  and  near  it 
was  the  hippodrome  or  courfe  for  the  races  of  horfes 
and  chariots.  The  Alpheus  flowed  by  from  Arcadia 
with  a  copious  and  very  pleafant  flream,  which  was  re- 
ceived on  the  coall  by  the  Sicilian  fea. 

The  ti.mple  of  Jupiter  wis  of  the  Doric  order,  68 
feet  high  to  the  pediment,  95  wide,  and  25'^  long  ;  the 
cell  cncoinpaffed  with  columns.  It  was  ereded  with  the 
country-Oone ;  the  roof,  not  of  earth  baked,  but  of 
Pcntelic  marble  ;  the  fl  ibs  difpofed  as  tiles  ;  the  way 
to  it  up  a  winding  llaircafe.  The  two  pediments  were 
enriched  with  fculpture;  and  one  had  over  the  centre 
a  llatue  of  Vidory  gilded,  and  underneath  a  votive 
C  c  2  buckler 
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^Olympia.  buckler  of  gold.     At  each  corner  was  a  gilded  vafe.  of  wliat  it  onet  was.     It  is  in  the  Marca,  being  now 
'          Above  the  columns  were  fixed  2 1  gilded  bucklers,  of-  a  fmall  place  called  Longinko,  jo  miles  fouth  of  Le- 
fered  at  the  conclufion  of  the  Achxan  war  by  the  Ro-  panto,  in  E.  Long.  22.  o.  N.  Lat.  57.  40. 
man  general  Mummius.     The  gates  in  the  two  fronts  OLYMPIAD,  the  fpace   of  four  years,  whereby 
were  of  brafs,  r.nd  over  them  were  carved  the  labours  the  Greeks  reckoned  time. — The  firft  Olympiad  fell, 
of  Hercuies.    Within  the  cell  were  double  colonnades,  according  to  the  accurate  and  learned  computation  of 
between  which  was  the  approach  to  the  image.  fome   of  the   moderns,  exactly   776   years  before  the 
The  Jupiter  of  Olympla  was  accounted  alone  fufTi-  firif  year  of  Chrilt,  or  77  j  before  the  year  of  his  birth, 
•cient  to  immortalize  its  maker,   Phidias.      It  was  of  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  39^*,  and  2z  years  be- 
ivoiy  and  gold,  the  head  crowned  with  olive.      In  the  fore  the  budding  of  the  city  of  Rome.      The  games 
right   hand   was   a  ftatue  of  Vidory  ;  in  the  left   a  were  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon  next  after 
flowered  fccptrc,  compofed  of  various  metals,  on  which  the   fummer  folilice  ;  therefore   the   Olympiads  wers 
was  an  eagle.       i  he  fandals  were  of  gold,  as  alfo  the  of    unequal    length,    bei.-aufe    the     time    of   the    full 
■veftment,  which  was  curioi:fly  emboffed  with  lilies  and  moon  differs  i  i  days  every  year,   and  for  that  reafon 
animals.     The  throne  was  gold  inlaid  with  ebony  and  they  fometiracs  beg^n   the  next  day  after  the  folftice, 
ivory,  and  fludded  with  jeweLs,  intermixed  with  paint-  and  at  other  times  four   weeks   after.     The  compu- 
ings  and  exqnifite  figures  in  relievo.     The  pillnrs  be-  tation  by  Olympiads  ceafed,  as  fome  fuppofe,  after  the 
tween  the  feet  contributed  to  its  fupport.      Before  it  364th,   in  the  year  440  of  the   Chriftian  era.      It  -was 
were  wall's,  fervinfj  as   a   fence,  decorated  principally  univerfally  adopted   not   only  by  the    Greeks,   but  by 
with  the  exploits  of  Hercules  ;  the  portion  oppofite  to  many  of  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  though  ftill  the 
the  door  of  a  blue  colour.     It  was  the  ofllce  of  a  fa-  Pythian  games  ferved   as  an   epoch  to  the  people  of 
mily  defccnded  from  Piiidias,  called  phxdnmtie  or  the  Delphi  rnd  to  the  Boeotians  ;   the  Nemxan   games  to 
po/i/lxrs,  to  keep   the    work  bright  asd  tlean.      The  the  Argives  and  Arcadians;   and  the  Illhmian  to  the 
veil  or  curtain  was  cloth  rich  with  the  purple  dye  of  Corinthians  and  the  inhaljitants  of  the  Peloponnefian 
Phieuicia  and  with   Aflyrian  embroidery,  an  offering  illhmus.     To  the  Olympiads  hiilory  is  much  indebted, 
of  king  Antiochus,  and    was  let  down  from  above  by  They   have   ferved  to  fix    the  time  of  many  niomen- 
loofing  the  firings.      The  image  ImprefTsd  on  the  fpec-  tons  events  ;   and  indeed  before   this  method  of  com- 
tator  an  opmion  that  it  was  higher  and  wider  than  it  puting   time  was   obferved,  every   page   of  hiftory  is 
mcafured.      Its  magnitude  was  fuch,  that  though  the  moflly  fabulous,  and   filled   with   obfcurity   and   con- 
temple  was  very  large,  the  artifl  feemed  to  have  erred  tradition,  and   no   true  chronological  account  can  be 
in  the  proportions.      The  god,  fitting,  nearly  touched  properly  eftalilifhed  and  maintaine  i  with  certainty, 
the  ceiling  with  his  head  ;   fuggefting  an  idea,  that  if  OLYMPI.-VS, a  celebrated  wom.an,  who  wasdaughter 
he  were  to  rife  up,  he  would  dcllroy  the  roof.     A  part  of  a  king  of  Epiru-^,   and    who   married   Pliilip   kinjr 
of  the  pavement  befoie  it  wa.i   of  black  marble,   en-  of  Macedonia,  by  whom  flie  had  Alexander  the  Great, 
clofed  in  a  rim  of  Parian  or  white,  where  they  poured  Her  haui^htlnefs,   and   more   probably   her   infidelity, 
oil  to  preferve  the  ivory.  obliged  Philip  to   repudi  .te   her,  and   to  marry  Cleo- 
The  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  of  great  antiqui-  patra,  the    niece    of  King    Attains.      Olympias  was 
ty,  and  compofed  of  aihes  from  the  thighs  of  the  vie-  fenfible  of  this  injury,  and  Alexander  Ihowed  his  dif- 
tims,  which  were  carried  up  and  confumed  on  the  top  approbation  of  his  father's  meafures,  by  retiring  from 
v.'ith  wood  of  the  white  poplar-tree.     The  afhes  alfo  of  the   court   to    his   mother.       The   murder   of  Philip, 
the  prytp.neum,  in  which  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  on  which  foon   followed   this  difgrace,  ami    which   fonx 
a  hearth,   were  removed   annually  on  a  fixed  day,   and  have    attributed    to    the  intrigues   of  Olympias,  was 
fptead  on  it,  being  firft   mingled  with  water  from  the  produftive  of  the  greatelt  extravagances.      The  queen 
Alpheui.    The  cement,  it  was  affirmed,  could  be  made  paid  the  greateft  honour   to    her   hulband's  murderer, 
with  that  fluid  only  ;  and  therefore  this  river  was  much  She  gathered  his  mangled   limbs,   placed   a   crown  of 
refpefted,  and  eftepmed  the  molt  friendly  of  any  to  the  gold  on   his   head,  and   laid    his   afhes   near   thofe  of 
god.  OneachG  !e  of  the  altar  were  ftone-fteps.  Itsheight  Philip.     The  adminiftration   of  Alexander,  who  had 
was  22  feet.     Girls  and  women,  when  allowed  to  be  at  fucceeded  his  father,  was  in  fome  inftances  oft'enfive  to 
Olympia,  were  fuffered  to  afcend  the  bafement,  which  Olympias;  but  when  the  ambition  of  her  fon  was  con- 
was  125   feet    in   circumference.     The  people  of  Elis  cerned,   fhe  did   not   fcruple    to   declare  publicly  that 
facrificed  daily,  and   private  perfons  as  often  as  they  Alexander  was  not   the   fon   of  Philip,   but  th?,t  he 
chofe.  vi'as  the  offspring  of  an   enormous   ferpent    who  had 
Religion  flour i filed    at   Olympia,  and    many  deities  fupci  naturally  introduced  himfelf  into  her  bed.   When 
were  worfliipped   befides  Jupiter.      Paufanias  has  enu-  Alexander  was  dead,  Olympias  feized  the  government 
tnerated  above  60  altars   of  various   fliapcs  and  kinds,  of  Macedonia  ;  and,  to   ellablilh  her   ufurpation,   fhe 
One  of  the  unknown  gods  flood  by   the  great  altar,  cruelly  put   to   death   Aridsus,  with   hi,;   wife  Eury- 
The  people  of  Elis  offered   on  all  thefe  monthly  ;  lay-  dice,  as  alfo  Nlcanor  the  brother  of  Caffinder,  with 
ing  on  them  boughs   of  olive  ;  burning  incenfe,   and  100  leading  men   of  Macedon,   who   were  inimical  to 
wheat  mixed    with   honey;  and   pouring  libations   of  her  intereil.      Such   barbarities  did  not  long  remain 
Inch  liquors   as  the    ritual   prefcribed.      At  the  latter  unpunifhed:   Caffander  befieged  her  in   Pydna,   where 
ceremony  fometimes   a  form  of  prayer  was  ufed,  and  fhe  had  retired  «ith   the    remains  of  her  family,  and 
they  fung  hymns  compofed  in  the  Doric  dialecfk.  fhe  was  obliged  to  furrender  after  an   obftinate  fiege. 
Olympia  was  fituated  on  an  eminence,  between  two  The  conqueror  ordered  her   to  be  accufed,  and  to  be 
inountains  called  O^and  Olympus.    Though  its  ancient  put  to  death.      A  body  of  200   foldiers  were  ordered 
fplendor  is  gone,  the  place  reminds  the  traveller  of  to  put  the  bloody  commands  into  execution,  but  the 
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•lynijilc.   fplenclor    and   majefty   of  the  queen    difarmed    tliclr 
■""^  courage;  and  (he  was  at  laft  mafTacrtd  by  thofe  whom 

(he  had  cruelly  deprived  of  their  children,  about  316 

years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

OLYMPIC  GAME^,  were  folemn  garhes  among  the 
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fponded  alinoft  exaftly  to  that  defcribed  by  Homer,  jn   Olympic, 
tlie  23d  book  of  f he  lliaj,  and  eighth  of  the  Odyfil-y.    -    i    ■■^ 
Iphitus,  we  are  told,  appointed  the  other  ccremonits 
and  enteitainments  ;   fettled  the  regular  return  of  the 
fellival  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,   in  the  month 


ancient  Greeks,  fo  called  from  Olympian  Jupiter,  to  of  July  ;  and  gave  to  the  whole  folemrity  that  form 
whom  they  were  dtdicated  ;  and  by  fome  faid  to  he  and  arrangement,  which  it  preferved  with  little  va- 
riation above  a  thoufand  years  ;  a  period  exceeding- 
the  duration  of  the  moll  fimou3  kingdotns  and  re- 
publics of  antiquity.  Among  the  bencfaaors  of  Olym- 
pia.  at  a  much  Inter  period,  was  reckoned  Herod,  who 
was  afterwards  king  of'  Jiidita.  Seeing,  on  his  way  t& 
Rome,  the  games  negledted  or  dwindling  into  infignifi. 
cance  fiom  the  poverty  of  the  Eleans,  he  dif^.layed  va(l 
muniiicence  as  preiident,  and  provided  an  ample  reve- 
nue for  their  future  fupport  .inJ  dignity. 

The  care  and  management  of  the  Olympics  belong- 
ed for  tilt  moft  part  to  the  Eleans  ;  who  on  that  ac- 
count  enjoyed   their  poflcffions  without  mole{l.nion, 
or  fe.ir  of  war  or  violence.      They  appointed  a  certain 
number  of  judges,  who   were  to  take  care  that  thofe 
who  offered  themlelves  as  competitors  (hould  perform 
their  prepar.itory  exercifes  ;   and   thel'e  judges,  during 
the  loleiiinity,  fat  nakeJ,  having  before  them  a  c/ovvri 
ot  victory,  tormed  of  wild  olive,  which  was  prefcnted 
to  v.homfoever  they   adjudged   it.      Thofe   who  were 
conquerors  were   called  Oi'ynipioiiices,  and  were  loaded 
with  honours  by  their  countrymen.      At  thefe  games 
women  were  not  allowed  to  be  prcfcnt;  and  if  any  wo- 
man was  found,  during  the   folemnitv,   to  have  palTed 
the  river   Alplieus,   fhe   was  to  be  thrown   lieadlon-r 
from  a  rock.      This,  however,  was  fometimes  uegleA- 
ed  ;   for  we  find  not  only  women   prefent  at  the  cele- 
bration, but  alfo  fome   among    the   combatants,   and 
fome   rewarded    with   the   crown.      The  preparations 
for  thefe  feftivals  were  great.      No  perfon  was  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  lifts   if  he  had  not  regularly  exercifed 
himfelf  ten  month-i  before   the   celebration  at  the  pu- 
blic gymnafium  of   Elis.      No  unfair  dealings  were  al- 
lowed ;   whoever  attempted  to  bribe  his  adverfary  was. 
fubjeded  to  a  fevcre  tine  ;  and  even  the  father  and  re- 
lations were   obliged   to   fwcar  that   they  would  have 
rccourfe  to  no  artifice  which  might  decide  the  vi;iory 
in  favour  of  their  friends.      No  criminals,   nor  fuch  as 
were  connetled  with  inijilous  and  guilty  perfons,  were 
fuffered   to   prcfcnt   themfelves   as  combatants-      The 
wreftlers  were  appointed  by  lot.      Some  little  balls  fu- 
pcrfcribed    with   a    htter   were   thrown    into  a   filver 
urn,  and  fuch  as  drew  the  fame  letter  were  obliged  to 
contend  one  with  the  other.    He  who  had  an  odd  let- 
ter remained  the  lall;  and  he  often  lia.-l  the  advantage, 
as  he  was  to  encounter  the  laft  who  had  obtained  the 
fuperiority  over   his  adverfary.     In  thefe  games  were 
e inhibited    running,    leaping,    wreftling,   boxing,   and 
the  throwing  of  the  qnoit,  which  was  called  altogether 
T(  Taj^'.K,  or  quinrjueilium.      Befides   thefe,  there  were 
horfe  and  chariot  races,  and  alio  contentions  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  and   the   fine  arts.      The  only  reward  that 
the  conqueror  obtained  was  a  crown  of  'ilive.     Thi.e, 
as  forae    fuppofe,  was  in   memory   of  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  which   were  accomplilhed   for  the  univerfal 
good  of  mankind,  and  for  which  the  hero  claimed  no 
other  reward  but  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  been  the 
friend  of  mankind.      So    fmall  and  trifling  a  reward 
lljmulated  courage  and  virtue,  and  was  the  fource  ef 

greater- 


firft    inftituted  by    him,    after    his  viftory  over   the 
fons  of  Titan  ;  others  afcribe  their  infticution  to  Her- 
cules, not    the  fon   of  Alcmena,    but  one  of    much 
greater   antiquity  ;   others  to   Pelops  ;   and  others  to 
Hercules  the  fon  of  Alcmena.      By  whomfoever  they 
were  inftituted,  we  know  that,  at  a  period  rather  early, 
they  had  fallen  into  difufe.     The  wars  which  prevail- 
ed among  the  Greeks,  for  a  while,  totally  interrupted 
the  religious  ctiemonies   and  exhibitions  with  which 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to  honour  the  common  gods 
and   heroes ;   but   the    Olympic   games   were  rcllored 
on    the   follow^ing    occafion.      Amidll   the   calamities 
which  afflided  or   threaten, d   Peloponnelus,   Ipliitus, 
a  dcfcendant   of  Oxylus,  to   whom  the   province  of 
Eleia  •   had  fallen  in  the  general  partition  of  the  pe- 
ninfula,  applied   to   the  Delphic  oracle.      The  piielts 
of  Apollo,  ever  difpofed  to  favour  the  views  of  kings 
and  legiflators,  anfwered  agreeably   to    his  wilh,  that 
the  feftivals   anciently  celebrated    at  Olympia,  on  the 
Alpheus,  muft  be  renewed,  and  an  armillice  proclaim- 
ed for  all  the  ft:'tes  willing   to  part;'.kc  of  them,   and 
dtfirous  to  avert   the  vengeance  of  heaven.      Fortified 
by  this  authoiitr,  and  allifted  by  the  advice  of  Lycur- 
gus,   Iphitus    took    racafures,   not   only   for   reftoring 
the  Olympic  folemnity,  but  for  rendering  it  perpetual. 
The  injunftion   of    the    oracle    was    fptedily   diffufcd 
through  the  remoteft  pnrts   of  Greece  by  the  nume- 
rous votaries  who  frequented  the  facred  (hrine.      The 
armiflice  was  proclaimed  in  Peloponnelus,  and  prepa- 
rations were  made  in    Eleia  for  exhibiting  (hows  and 
performing   facrifices.      In  the    heroic  ages,  feats  of 
bodily  ftrcngth  and   addrefs    were   dellintd  to  the  ho- 
nour of  deceafed  warriors  ;  hymns  and  facrifices  were 
referved  for  the  gods:   but  the  flexible  texture  of  Gre- 
cian  fnperlfition,  eafily   confounding  the   exprefiions 
of  refpcdlful  gratitude  and  pious  veneration,  enabled 
Iphitus  to  unite  both  in  his  new  inttitutlon. 

The  feftival,  which  lafted  five  days,  began  and 
ended  with  a  facrifice  to  Olympian  Jove.  The  in- 
termediate time  was  chiefly  filled  up  by  the  gymnaftic 
exercifes,  in  which  all  freemen  of  Grecian  extrattiun 
were  invited  to  contend,  provided  they  had  been  born 
in  lawful  wedlock,  and  had  lived  untainted  by  any  in- 
famous immoral  lln.in.  The  preparation  for  this  part 
of  the  entertainment  was  made  in  the  gymnafium  of 
Elis,  a  fpacious  edifice,  furrounded  by  a  double  range 
of  plUnrs,  with  an  open  area  in  the  middle.  Ad- 
joining were  various  apartments,  containing  baths, 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  combatants.  1  he 
neighbouring  coi<ntry  was  gradually  adorned  with  por- 
ticoes, Ihady  walks  and  groves,  interfperled  with  feats 
and  benches;  the  whole  originally  dcllined  to  relieve 
the  fatigues  and  anxiety  of  the  candidates  for  Olym- 
pic fame  ;  and  frequented,  in  later  times,  by  fophilfs 
and  philofophers,  who  were  fond  to  contemplate  wif- 
dom,  and  communicate  knowdedge,  in  thofe  delight- 
ful retreats.  The  order  of  the  athletic  exercifes,  or 
combats,  was  eiablifhed   by  Lycurgus,  ami   corre- 
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CJyinpu-.  jrreater  Konotrrs  than   the  mod  unbounded  treafures. 
The  ftatues  of  the  conqueror?,  called  Olymhiomat^  were 
erefted  at   Olympia  in   the  f.icrcd   wood   of  Jupiter. 
Their  return  home  was    that  of  a  warlike  conqueror  ; 
they  were  dr;;wn   in   a   chariot    by   four  horfes,  and 
everywhere   received   with  the  greatet   acclam  itions. 
Thvir  entrance  into  their  native  city  was  not  thro'rgh 
the  gates  ;  to  make  it  more  errand  and  mor-e  fok-mn  a 
breach  was  made   in   the   walls.     Painters   and  poet^ 
were  employed  in  celebrating  tlieir  names;  and  indeed 
the   vldtories   feverilly  obtained   at   Olympia  are  the 
fubjeels  of  the  moft  beautiful  odes   of  Pindar.      The 
combatants  were  naked.     A  fcarf  was  originally  tie4 
lound  their  wsift;  but  when  it  had  entangled  one  of 
the  adverfaries,  and   been  the  caufe  that  he  loll  the 
viftory,  it  was  laid  afidc,  atid   no  regard  was  paid  io 
<'.ccency.     The  Olym;  ic  games  were  ol  fervcd  every 
fifth  year,  or,   to   fpcak  with  greater  txa^J^nels,  after 
a  revolution  of  four  years,  and  in   the    firft  month  of 
the  (ifth  year,  aiij  they  continued  for  five  fucceffive 
davs.     As  they  were   the  moft  ancient  and   moll  fo- 
iemn  of  all  the  fellivils  of  the  Giteks,   it  will  not  ap- 
pear won'.crful  that  they  drew   fo   many  people,   nit 
only  inhaliitants  of  Greece,  but  of  the  neighbouring 
iflands  and  countries. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Grecian  writers,  who  hnve, 
doubtlefs.  often  afcribed  to  pofitive  inftitutic)n  many  in- 
ventionsand  ufjgcs  naturally refulting from  the  pi ogref- 
five  manners  ef  fociety.  When  we  come  to  examine  the 
Elean  games  in   their  more  improved  ilate,   together 
with  the  innumerable  IiTiItations  of  them  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  Greece,  there  will  occur  reafons  for  believing, 
that  many   regulation.^,   referred  by  an   eafy  folation 
to  the  legiflative   wifdom    of  Iphitus    or   Lycurgus, 
were  introduced  by  time  or  accident,  continued  thro' 
cuftom,  improved   by  repeated  trials,  and   confirmed 
by  a  fenfe   of  their  utility*.      Vet  fuch  an  inftltution 
as  the  Olympiad,  even   in  its  leail  pcrfeA  form,  niuft 
have  been  attended  with   manifeft   advantages  to  fo- 
■  ciety.     It  is  fufficient   baiely  to  mention  the  fnfpen- 
fion  of  hoftilitles  which   took  place,  not  only  during 
the  celebration  of  the  feftival,  but  a  confiderable  time 
both  before  and  after  it.     Confidercd   as  a  religious 
ceremony,  at  which  the  whole  Grecian  name  was  in- 
vited, and  even  enjoined,  to  affill,  it  was  well  adapted 
to  facilitate   intercourfe,  to   promote   knowledge,  to 
foften  prejudice,  and   to   haften   the  progrefs  of  civi- 
lifation  and  humanily.      Greece,  and  paiticularly  Pe- 
loponnefu?,  was  the  centre  from    which  the  adventu- 
rous fpirit  of  its  inhabitants  hnd  diffufed  innumerable 
colonies  through  the   furrounding  natiors.     To  thefe 
widely  fepir'.ted  communities,  which,  notwithftanding 
their  common  orif;in,  feemed  to  have  loft  all  connexion 
and  correfpondence,  the   Olympiad  ferved  as  a  com 
mon  bond   of  alliance  and   point   of  reunion.       The 
xelebrity  of  this  fellival  continually  attrafted  to  it  the 
char-.£tcrs  moft  diftinguiihevi  for  genius  and  enterprife, 
whofe  fame  wouli  have  otherwif;  been  unknown  and 
loft  in  the  boundlcfs  extent  of  Grecian  territory.   The 
remote    inhabitants,  not   only    of  European   Greece, 
but  of  Afia  and  Africa,  being  aflemlded  to  the  wor- 
Ihip  of  common  gods,  were  formed  to  the  fenfe  of  a 
general  intereft,  and  excited  to  tiie  purfiiit  of  national 
honour  a.nd  profperity.      Strangers   ot   fimilar  difpo- 
lions  might  confirm   in   Elis  the  facrcd  and  in.di.To- 
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luble  ties  of  hofpitality.      If  their  communities  were   Olynpat 
endangered  by  any  barbarous  power,  they  might  here         "• 
folicit  afUftnnce  from  their  Grecian  brethren.  On  other  _       '  "  ■ 
occafions  they  might  explain  the   benefits   which,  in 
peace  er  war,  their  refpedtve  countrie"  were  bell  qua- 
lified to   communicate.       And   the    Olympic   feftival 
might  thus  ferve  the  purpofe  of  refidcnt  ambaflTadors, 
and  other  inlliiutions  alike  un  vnown  to  antiquity. 

OLYMPi'S,  the  nanre  of  feveral  mountains. —One 
bounding  Bithynia  on  the  fouth. — Another  in  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus,  on  whole  top  wa^  a  temple  of  Venus, 
which  women  were  not  permitted  either  to  enter  or  to 
fee  (Strabo  )  —  A  third.  Olympus  of  Galatia  (Livy). 
—  A  fourth,  of  Lycia,  with  a  noble  cognominal  to.vn, 
near  the  fea-coaft  (Strabo,  Ciceto),  exlInA  in  Pliny's 
time,  there  remaining  only  a  citadel:  the  town  wasde- 
Itroyed  by  P.  Serviliui  Ifauricus  (Florus),  havinsj 
been  the  retreat  of  pirates.  From  this  mountain  there 
was  an  extenlive  profpeft  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and 
Piftolia  (Strabo) — A  fifth,  Olympus  of  Myfia  (Pto- 
lemv)  ;  thence  fumamed  OIsmp:na,  anciently  Minor ; 
one  of  the  higheft  mountains,  and  furnamed  Myllut 
(Theophraftus;;  fituated  on  the  Propontis,  and  thence 
extending  more  inland. — A  fixth,on  the  norchof  Thef- 
faly,  or  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  ;  famous  for  the 
fable  of  the  giants  (Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca);  reckon- 
ed the  highell  in  the  whole  world,  and  to  exceed  the 
flight  of  birds  ( Apuleius),  which  is  the  reafon  of  its 
being  called  heaven,  than  which  nothing  is  higher : 
the  ierenity  sind  calmnefs  which  reign  there  are  cele« 
brated  by  Homer,  Lucan,  and  Claudian. 

OLYRA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  triandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  noscia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  uader  the  4tli  order,  Gra- 
mina.  The  male  calyx  is  a  biflorous  and  ariftated 
glume  ;  the  corolla  a  beardlefs  glume  ;  the  female  ca- 
lyx is  an  unifloTous,  patulous,  and  ovate  glume  ;  the 
llyle  is  bifid,  and  the  feed  cartilaginous. 

OMAR  (Ebn  Al  Khatab)  fuccelfor  of  Abu  Beer. 
— The  Mohammedan  impofture,  like  every  ochcr  falfe- 
hood  of  its  kind,  copies  after  the  truth  as  far  ns  was 
thought  convenient  or  proper  ;  and  mii-acles  being  the 
grand  proof  of  revelation,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
all  pretences  to  that  ftioiild  alTume  at  leaft  the  s.'^ 
pearances  of  them.  Few  fyllems  of  faith  are  more 
abfurd  chan  Mohammed's ;  yet,  though  he  difclaimed 
miracles,  it  was  fupported,  as  we  are  told  by  latter  wri- 
ters, by  a  variety  of  them,  which,  however  unfor- 
tunately for  the  creed  they  were  contrived  to  fup. 
port,  are  too  trifling,  abfurd,  and  contradiilory,  to 
deferve  the  fmalleft  attention. 

They  cell  us,  but  upon  grounds  too  vague  and  in- 
determinate to  command  belief,  that  Omar  was  mira- 
culoufly  converted  to  this  faith  ;  a  man  he  is  report- 
ed to  have  been,  before  this  event,  truly  refpeitable, 
and  in  particular  a  violent  oppofer  of  the  Arabian 
prophet.  Mohammed,  it  feems,  felt  this  oppofition 
and  regretted  it;  he  therefore,  with  the  fervour,  and, 
as  It  happened,  with  the  fuccefs  of  a  true  prophet,  ac- 
cording to  his  followers  account,  prayed  for  the  conver- 
fion  of  this  his  dangerous  antagonilt.  Omar,  it  is  laid, 
had  no  fooner  read  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Koran  than 
he  was  convinced  :  upon  which  he  iaftantly  repiired  to 
Mohammed  and  his  followers,  and  declared  hisconvcr- 
fion.  it  ib  faid,  that  at  one  time  he  intended  to 
3  murder 
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murder  the'prophet;  and  various  caufes  are  afiij^rned  for 
the  prevention  of  this  fhocking^pifce  of  faciilege.  After 
his  wonderful  converlion,  the  Mohammedan  writers 
inform  us  that  he  was  furnamed  yll  Furui,  or  the 
"  divider;"  tecaufe,  fay  they,  when  a  certain  Moilem 
was  condemned  by  Mohammed  for  his  iniquitous  treat- 
ment of  a  Jew,  r.nd  appealed  afterwards  from  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  prophet  to  Omar,  l.e  cut  him  in  two 
with  his  fcimitar,  for  not  acquiefcing  in  the  decifion 
of  fo  uj.right  a  judge:  ^vhich  circumftance  when 
Mohammed  heaid,  he  gave  him  t'r.e  fuiname  of  ^/ 
J'^arui,  or  "  the  divider  ;"  1  eeaufe,  by  this  action, 
he  had  fhown  himfeU  capable  of  perfectly  diftingnifh- 
ing  between  truth  and  fallehood.  Al  Kod;ii  affirms, 
that  39  of  Omar's  adherents  followed  hi?  example  the 
fame  day  he  profeffed  himftlf  a  votary  of  Muhimmcd. 
n  he  converfion  of  Hsmza  and  Omar  Ebn  Al  Khattab 
happened  in  the  year  precedins:  the  firft  flight  of  the 
Mofltms  into  Ethiopia,  or  the  fourth  year  of  Mo- 
hammed's mifTiun,  according  to  Abulfeda.  He  was 
unqueftionihly  a  great  acquifition  to  the  propliet,  and 
ei.atlcd  him  to  carry  on  his  fchemes  to  far  more  pur- 
pofe  than  he  could  prfiihly  have  done  without  him, 
«r  if  he  had  ccr.tinued  his  enemy.  Omar  at  length 
found  his  fcrviccs  in  the  caufe  he  had  undertaken  fuf- 
ficiently  honoured  and  amply  rewarded  ;  for  on  tlie 
death  of  Abu  Beer,  who  had  fucceeded  the  impollor 
himfclf,  he  was  promoted  to  the  regal  and  pontifical 
dignity.  The  title  firfl  afligned  him  was  the  khalif  of 
the  khaiif  of  the  apvfi/e  of  God ;  or  in  other  words  the 
fucceffijr  of  the  fuccffor  of  Mohammed :  but  the  Arabs 
confidering  that  this  title,  by  the  addition  to  be  an- 
nexed to  it  at  the  acceffion  of  every  future  khaiif, 
would  be  too  long,  they,  by  univerfal  confcnt,  fa- 
luted  him  the  emperor  of  the  heiieven.  Which  iilullri- 
ous  title,  at  this  juncture  conferred  on  Omar,  defccnJ- 
ed  afterwards  to  all  the  fucceffors  of  that  prince.  Our 
readers  will  not  expefl  us  to  follow  the  khaiif  with 
minute  exadinefs  tlirough  the  tranfaciions  of  his  reign. 
This  would  indeed  fwell  our  article  beyond  all  propor- 
tion. We  fhall  therefore  confine  ourfclvcs  to  fome 
of  the  leading  fafls. 

His  arms  appear  to  have  been  particularly  fucccfs- 
ful  ;  the  Pevfians  he  conquered,  and  Jerufakm  fiib- 
mittcd  to  his  power  ;  nor  decs  he  appear  to  have  been 
checked  in  a  lingle  inflance.  In  coniequence,  however, 
of  his  fuccffs,  an  attempt  was  made  to  aflaffinate  him. 
The  fadt  is  thus  related  :  Wathek  Ef  n  Mofafer,  a  re- 
folute  yoi;ng  Arab,  was  piocured  by  the  king  of  Ghaf- 
fan,  and  fent  to  Medina  for  this  very  purpofe.  Some 
time  after  his  arrival,  obferving  Omar  10  fall  afleep 
under  a  tree  on  which  he  had  placed  him.felf,  fo  as 
not  to  be  difcovered  by  any  perfon,  he  drew  his  dag- 
ger, and  was  upon  the  point  of  dabbing  him,  when, 
lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  faw  a  lion  walking  round  about 
him,  and  licking  his  feet.  Nor  did  the  lion  ceafe 
to  guard  the  khaiif  till  he  awoke  ;  but  then  inflantly 
went  away.  This  phenomenon  ftruck  Wathek  with 
a  profound  reverence  for  Omar,  whom  he  now  revered 
as  the  peculiar  care  of  heaven.  He  therefore  cam.e 
down  from  the  tree,  on  which  the  lion  had  forced  him 
to  remain,  kiffed  the  khalif's  hand,  confeffed  his  crime, 
and  embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion  ;  being  fo 
ftrongly  affefted  with  the  wonderful  deliverance  he 
had  been  an  eye-witnefs  of.     His  life,  however,  was 


at  length  ended  by  afTafTmation  ;  for  about  two  years  Omir. 
after  the  conclufion  of  the  Nohawandian  war,  in  *  "1 
wliich  the  Arabs  probably  ftill  farther  extended  their 
conqucfts,  though  no  account  of  their  military  ope- 
rations durmg  that  period  has  reached  u«,  that  is,  in 
the  2;^d  year  of  the  Hegira,  according  to  Abu  Jaafar 
Al  Tabari,  the  khaiif  Omar  Ebn  Al  Khattab  was 
airafTmated  by  a  Perfian  flavc  ;  of  which  horrid  fadl 
the  Arab  writers  have  handed  down  the  following' 
particulars  :  Abu  Lulua,  a  Perfian  of  the  Magian 
feft,  whofe  name  v  as  Firuv,  one  of  Al  Moghtira 
Ebn  Al  Shaabah's  (laves,  was  obliged  by  his  m.aftcr 
to  pay  ('ady  two  dirhems,  in  conformity  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan cuflom,  for  the  free  cxcrcift  of  his  reli- 
gion. Firuz  refenting  this  treatment,  com.plained  of 
it  to  the  khahf,  and  dcfired  that  fome  part  at  leaft  of 
the  tribute  exacted  of  him  might  he  remitted  ;  but 
this  favour  bein:;  refufed  by  Omar,  the  Perfian 
threatened  his  dcifruftion  ;  which  he  foon  a'ter  ef- 
fcflcd,by  ftabbino-  him  thrice  in  the  belly  with  a  ds.-  ■^. 

ger,  whilfl;  he  was  in  the  mofque  at  Medina  perform- 
ing his  morning  devotions.  'I  he  Arabs  then  prcfent 
perceiving  that  the  villain  had  erabrncd  his  hands  in 
the  Ulood  of  their  fovereign,  immediately  rufhed  upon 
him  ;  but  he  made  fo  defperate  a  defen-C,  that  he 
wounded  13  of  the  afiailunts,  and  fcvea  of  them 
mortally.  At  laft,  one  of  the  khalif's  atten- 
dants threw  his  veil  over  him,  and  feized  him  ; 
upon  which  he  ftabbed  himfelf,  and  foon  after  ex- 
pired. According  to  Theophanes,  this  Firuz  was 
an  apoflate  or  renegaJe,  and  confequently  had  be- 
fore embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion  :  but  this 
affertion  is  by  no  means  probable  ;  becaufe,  on  his 
becoming  a  convert  to  Illamifm,  he  mui'l  have  been 
manumitted  by  his  raaftcr,  and  on  his  relapfing  into 
Magifm,  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
khalif's  order  :  neither  of  which  particulars  are  con- 
fillent  with  what  we  find  related  by  the  Arab  hifto- 
rians,  and  even  by  our  Greek  chronogTapher  himfelf. 
Omar  langullhed  three  days,  and  then  died,  in  the 
mouth  of  Dhu'lhajja,  and  the  23d  year  of  the  Kegira, 
which  began  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  (^43.  Authors 
are  not  agreed  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  his  kha- 
lifat. The  Arab  hii'lorians,  whom  we  are  inclined 
to  follow,  fay  that  he  reigned  between  lo  and  11 
years.  Theophanes affirms,  that  he  was  murdered  in 
the  I2tii  year  of  his  khalifat,  and  Dionyfius  Tclma- 
reufis  extends  the  length  of  his  reign  to  1  2  complete 
years.  Only  one  of  the  wounds  given  him  by  Firuz 
was  mortal,  and  that  he  received  under  his  navel.  At  " 
his  death  he  was  6"^  years  old  ;  which,  as  we  are  told  . 
hy  an  Arab  author,  was  th<;  age  of  Mohammod  him- 
felf, Abu  Beer,  and  Ayeflia,  one  of  the  prophet's 
wives,  when  they  died.  When  Omar  fell  in  the 
mofque,  Abd'alrahman  Ebn  Awf,  one  of  Muhammed's 
firft  converts,  fupplied  his  place  during  the  remainder 
of  the  fervice  ;  and  three  days  before  his  death,  Sahib 
Ebn  Tarfib,  at  his  command,  officiated  for  him.  His 
body  was  interred  in  Ayefha's  apartment,  near  that 
of  the  prophet  Mohammed.  We  are  informed  by 
Eutychius,  that  during  his  khalifat  he  performed  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  nine  times.  His  cxtenfive  con- 
quells  made  the  Moflem  empire  one  of  the  inoll  power- 
ful and  formiidable  monarcliies  in  the  world.  His  difpofl- 
tion  is  reprefented  to  us,  with  evidect  partiality  indeed, ., 
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6mb!,     US  one  of  the  heft  pofTiLle,  and  his  temperance  has  al-  of  him  who  has  ftudied  mankind,  this  animofity  can- 

'""V""'  ways  been  highly  extolled.  tiniicJ  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities  long 

OMBI,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  afterwards  called  after  the  crocodile  and   ichneumon  had   loft  their  di- 

j^ifinoe  and  CrocoJilopoUs,  was  the   capital   of  one   of  vinity. 

the  nomes  into  which  that   country  was  divided,  and  Tlie  conduft  of  the   Ei'yplian  monarch  was  admi- 

is  remarkable,  in  the  annals   of  idolatry,  for  the  ha-  rably  calculated   for   preventing  the  nation  from  com- 

tred  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  religion   of  their  neigh-  bining  againft  the  governmtnt  ;  and   it    extended   it8 


Ombrf. 


hours  the  citizens  of  Tentyra 

The  genius  of  paganifm  was  fo  complying  with 
refpeit  to  the  objcfts  of  religious  worfliip,  that  al- 
though each  nation,  each  city,  and  almoft  every  fa- 
mily, had  its  own  tuielar  god,  we  know  not  a  fingle 
inftance,  out  of  Egypt,  of  one  tribe  of  pagans  pcrfe 
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influence  over  the  whole  kinii;dom.  Diodorus  infoims 
us,  that  he  affigned  to  each  nome  an  animal  to  wor- 
{hip,  which  was  hated,  killed,  and  fometimes  fed  up- 
on by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  nome  ;  and 
we  know  Ujion  higher  authority  than  his,  that  the 
Ifraelitcs  could  not  offer  facrificcii  in  Egypt,  becaufe 
cuting  another  for  worfhipping  gods  different  from  the  buUock  was  deemed  facied  over  the  whole  coun^ 
theirs.      The   Jews  and  Chiiftians  were  indeed  perfe-    try. 

cuted  by  the  Romans,  not  however  for  worihipping  OMBRE,  a  celebrated  garne  at  cards,  borrowed 
the  true  God,  but  becaufe,  together  with  him,  they  from  the  Spaniards,  and  played  by  two,  by  three,  ot 
would  not  worfhip  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  all  the  rabble  by  five  perfons,  but  generally  by  three.  When  three 
of  heathen  divinities.  l'l»y  at  this  game,  nine  cards  are  dealt  to  each  party ; 

The  reafon  of  the  almoft  univerfal  tolerance  of  ido-  the  whole  ombre  pack  being  only  40  ;  becaufe  the 
laters  to  one  another,  and  of  the  intolerance  of  all  eights,  nines,  and  tens  are  thrown  out  of  the  pack, 
to  the  Jews  and  Chnftians,  is  very  obvious.  Not  a  fingle  There  are  V.vo  forts  of  counters  for  ftiikes,  the  greater 
pagan,  a  very  fe-v  phllofuphers  perhaps  excepted,  ever  and  the  leffer  ;  the  laft  having  the  fame  proportion  to 
thought  of  paying  his  adoration  to  the  Supreme  and  the  ether  as  a  penny  to  a  (hilling:  of  the  greater  coun- 
felf-exiflent  iSeiiig,  but  to  inferior  divinities,  to  whom  ters  each  man  ihikcs  one  for  the  game;  and  one  of  the 
it  was  fuppofed  that  the  care  of  particular  perfons,  leffer  for  paffing  for  the  hand,  when  eldeft,  and  for 
families,  cities,  and  nations  was  consigned  by  the  every  card  taken  in.  As  to  the  order  and  value  of  the 
God  of  the  univerfe.  The  confequence  was,  that,  as  cards,  the  ace  of  f -ades,  called _^''rt//7/o,  is  always  the 
no  perfon  denied  the  divinity  of  his  neighbour's  ob-  highefl  trump,  in  whatfoever  fnit  the  trump  be  ;  the 
ieft  of  woifhip,  an  intercommunity  of  gods  was  every  man'dle,  or  black  duce,  is  the  fecond  ;  and  the  bqflo, 
where  admitted,  and  all  joined  occafionally  in  adoring  or  ace  of  clubs,  is  always  the  third  :  the  next  in  order 
the  gods  of  the  various  nations.  By  the  Jews  and  is  the  king,  the  queen,  the  knave,  the  feven,  the  fix, 
Chriflians  this  communion  was  rejeifted  as  in  the  high-  the  five,  four,  and  three.  Of  the  black  there  are  i  l 
ell  degree  impious;  and  it  could  not  will  be  mantain-  trumps  ;  of  the  red,  12.  The  leaft  fmall  cards  of  the 
ed  between  the  citizens  of  Ombi  and  thofe  of  Ten-  red  are  always  the  betl,  and  the  mofl  of  the  black  ; 
tyva.  except  the  duce  and  red  feven,  both  of  which  are  called 

That  brutes  were  worlliipped  in  Egypt  is  univerfally  the  nianilles,  and  are  always  fecond  when  the  red  is  a 
known  (See  Polytheism)  ;  and  Diodorus  the  Sici-  trump.  The  red  ace,  when  a  trump,  enters  into  the 
Han  informs  ur,  in  a  paflagc  quoted  by  Eufebius  *,  fourth  place,  and  is  called /)«h/o,  otherwlfe  it  is  only 
that  "  the  cities  and  nomes  of  Egypt  being  at  one  called  an  ace.  The  three  principal  cards  are  called  ma- 
time  prone  to  rebellion,  and  to  enter  into  confpiracies  tr.tiares  ;  which  have  this  privilege,  that  they  are  not 
againft  monarchical  government,  one  of  their  moll  obliged  to  attend  an  inferior  trump  wlien  it  leads;  bat 
politic  kings  contrived  to  introduce  into  the  neigh-  for  want  of  a  fmall  trump,  the  perton  may  renounce 
Louring  nomes  the  worfhip  of  different  animals  ;  fo  trumps,  and  play  any  other  card  ;  and  when  thefe  are 
that  while  each  reverenced  the  deity  which  itfelf  held  all  in  the  fame  hand,  the  others  pay  three  of  the  great- 
facred,  and  defpifed  that  which  its  neighbours  had  er  counters  a-pitce  ;  and  with  thefe  three  for  a  foun- 
confecrated,  they  could  hardly  be  brought  to  join  cor-  datlon,  he  may  count  as  many  matadores  as  he  has 
dlally  in  one  common  defign  to  the  dillurbaBce  of  the  card?  in  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  trumps ;  for  all  which 
government."  the  others  are  to  piy  one   counter  a-piece.     He  who 

In  this  diftributionof  gods  he  conferred  upon  Ombi  hath  the  firft  hand  is  called  ombre.,  and  has  his  choice 
the  i:/-oco,.Wf,  and  upon  Tentyra  th?  mortal  enemyof  that  of  playing  the  game,  of  naming  the  trump,  andofta- 
monfter,  the  ichneumon.  The  confequence  of  which  waa,  king  in  as  many  and  as  few  cards  as  he  pleafes  ;  and 
that  while  the  Ombites  worflilpped  the  crocodile,  the  after  him  the  fecond,  &c.  But  if  he  does  not  name 
Tentyrites  took  eveiy  opportunity  of  flaughtering  the  trump  before  he  looks  on  the  cards  he  has  taken  in, 
him,  infomuch  that,  according  to  Strabo,  the  very  any  other  may  prevent  him,  by  naming  what  trump 
voice  of  an  inhabitant   of  Tentyra   put  the  crocodile     he  pleafes      He  that  has  the  firft  hand  Ihould  neither 

take  Ih,  nor  play,  unlefs  he  has  at  leaft  three  fure  tricks 
in  his  hand  :  for,  as  he  wins  the  game  who  wins  mofl 
tricks,  ht  that  tan  win  five  of  the  nine  has  a  fure  game; 
which  is  alfo  the  cafe  if  he  wins  four,  and  can  fo  divide 
the  tricks  as  that  one  perfon  may  win  two,  and  the 
other  thr?c. 

If  a  perfon  pbys  without  difcarding  or  chan;xing 

any  cards,   this  is   called  ylnyln^  fans  preifdre ;  and  if 

another  wins  more  trick?  than  he,  he  is  faid  to  tvin  cc 

The  over -fights  in  the  courfe  of  the  game  are 

called 


to  flight.  This,  we  confefs,  is  a  very  improbable 
faft;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  mutual  hatred  of  thofe 
cities,  on  account  of  their  hofiile  ijods,  rofe  to  fuch 
a  height,  that  whenever  the  inliabitants  of  the  one 
were  engaged  in  the  more  folemn  rites  of  their  reli- 
gion, thofe  of  the  other  were  fure  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  fetting  fire  to  their  houfcs,  and  ren- 
dering them  every  injury  in  their  power  to  infllCl. 
And  what  may,  to  a  fuperficial  thir.ker,  appear  extra- 
ordinary, though  it  will  escite  no  wonder  iu  the  breaft  dille. 
N"  246. 
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Ombre    Called  leaj!s.      And  if  the  ombre  wins  all  the  nine         OMEN,  is  a  word  which,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  (i^I- 

II  tricks,  it  h  called  ■winning  tin  vole  f;es  a  fij;n  or   iiiQic  ilion  of   fome  future  event  tiken  ' 

V  f!^       In  on-itre  by  five,  which  many,  on  account  of  its  fiom  tlie  langiuge  of  a  ptrfon  fpeaking  without  any 

"^        ^  not  rt quiring  fo  cbfe  an  attention    prefer  to  lliat  by  intent  to'^rophecy.      Hence  Tuliy   fays,  "  Pythapo- 

threr,  onlv    eij^ht  cards  a  pi'-ce    are  dealt;  nnd   five  rei  non  folum  voces  deorum  obfei  varum,  ftd  ctiam  ho- 

tricks  rraift  be  won,  otherwife  the   ombre  is   beafted.  niinuni,  qus  vocent   omina ;"  "the  Pvthatoreans  at- 

Heie  the   ptrfon    who    undertakes    the   game,  after  tend  to  tlie   difccurfe  not   only  of  goda,  but  alfo  of 

naming  the  trump,  c?ll3  a  king  to  his  afiillanee;  upon  men,  which  they  c?,ll  omtns."     This  fort  of  omen  was 

which  the  perfon  in  whofe  hand  the  king  is,  u'ithout  fuppofed  to  depend  much  upon  the  will  of  the  perfon 

difcovering  himfelf,  is  to  affiff  him  as  a  partner,  and  concerned   in  the  event ;  whence   the  phrafes  accepit 

to  (hare  his  fate.     If,  between  both,  they  can  make  omen,   nrripuit  omen.      Such  were  the  original  omens  ; 

five  tricks,  the  ombre  wins  two  counters,  and  tlieauxi-  but  they  were   afterwards   derived  from  /A/V<''j  a^  well 

liary  king  only  one  ;   !nit  when  the  counters  are  tvtn,  as  from  words.  Thus  Paterculus,  fpeaking  of  the  head 

they  divide  them  equally.      If  the  ombre  venture  the  of  Sulpicius  on  the  rollrum,  fays,  it  was  Wm/  omen  in- 

game  without  calling   in   any  king,  this  too  is  called  minenlis  profcriplionis,  "  the  omen  of  an  impending  pro  \ 

p./aying  lans prentlre ;  in  which  cafe  the  other  foSr  are  all  fcription."     Suetonius  fays  of  Auguftus,  that  he  be- 

agaiiift  him,  and  he  muft  win  five  tricks  alone,  or  be  lieved  implicitly   in   certain  omens;  and  that,  _// m(VHf 

Lcafttd.      '1  he  reft  is  much  the  fsme  as  by  three.  Jibi  calceiis perperam,  ac fuujUr  pro  iltxisro  inJucerdur,  ut 

Ombks  de  foleil,  "  Shadow   of  the  fun,"  in  heral-  diruni,  "  if  his  fhoes  were   improperly  put  on   in  the 

dry,   is  when  the  fun  is.bornc  in  armory,  fo  as  that  the  morning,  efpecially  if  the  left   fiioe  was   put  upon  his 

eves,   nofe,  and  raouth,  which    at  other  times  are  ve- 
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prefenteri,  do  not  appear  ;  and  the  colouring  is  thin, 
fo  that  the  field  can  appear  thiough  it. 

0MB  R I  A,  the  ancient  name  of  a  province  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  the  pope,  now  called  Spoletlo  and 
Perugia. 

OMBRO,  or  LoMBRO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Tufcany,  and  territory  of  the  Siennois, 
fitiiated  near  the  Tufcan  fea,  a  little  fouth  of  the  lake 
of  Caftiglione,  45  miles  fouth-weft  of  Sitnna. 

OMBROMETER,  a  ma-hine  to  meafure  the 
quantity  of  rr.in  that  falls.  We  have  the  .iefeription 
and  fign  of  one  in  Phil.  Tranf.  11°  4-3.  p.  12.  It 
confifts  of  a  tin-funnel,  whofe  furface  is  an  inch 
fqrare,  with  a  flat  board,  and  a  glafs-tube  fet  into  the 
inidcle  of  it  in  a  groove.  The  rife  of  the  water  in  the 
tube,  whofe  capacity  at  different  times  muft  be  mea- 
fured  and  marked,  ftiows  the  quantity  of  rain  that 
has  fallen. 

OMELET,  or  Amiet,  a  kind  of  pnncake  or  fri- 
caflee  of  eggs,  with  other  ingredients,  very  ufual  in 
Spain  and  France.  It  may  be  made  as  follows:  The 
eggs  being  beaten,  are  to  be  feafoned  with  fait  and 
pepper,  and  then  fried  in  butter  made  boih'ng  hot  ; 
this  done,  gravy  is  to  be  pouied  on,  and  the  whole 
ftewed  with  chives  and  parfley  Ihrcd  fmall  :  when 
one  fide  is  fried  enough,  it  is  to  be  turued  on  tlie 
other. 

VoL.XLII.  Part  I. 


right  foot,  he  held  it  for  a  bad  omen."  Omen  as 
ufed  in  a  ftill  larger  fenfe,  to  fignify  an  augury  ;  as  ia 
the  following  line  of  Ttilly  :  •'  Sic  aqu'ls  clanim  fir- 
m«vit  Jupiter  omen,-"  "thus  Jove  confirmed  the  bright 
omen  of  the  eagle."  It  was  Inftiy  ulVd  in  the  moft 
generic  fenfe  of  all,  for  a  portent  or  prodigy  ;  as  in 
the  third  book  of  the  /Eneid,  .'here  a  myrtle  torn  up 
by  iEneas  dropped  blood.  Upon  this  appearance,  fays 
the  hero, 

Mihi  frigid  us  horror 


Membra  quatit,  gelidufque  coit  formid'ne  fanguis. 

And  the  fa  ne  thing  being  repeated  upon  his  breaking 
a  branch  from  another  tree,  he  piayed  to  the  gods  to 
aveit  the  omen. 

Multa  movens  animo  Nymphas  venerabar  agreftes, 
Gradivumque  patrcm,  Geticis  qui  prsfi  let  arvis, 
Rite  fecundarent  vifus,  ommque  levarent  (aJ. 

Thefe  portentous  or  ftvpernatural  omens  were  either 
external  or  internal.  Of  theformcrfortweie  thofe  lliow- 
ers  of  blood  fo  frequently  occurring  in  the  Roman  hif- 
tory,  which  were  much  of  the  fame  nature  with  this 
adventure  of  jEiieas,  which  he  c-lls  monstra  deum. 
Of  the  fecond  fort  were  thofe  fudden  confterna. 
tions,  which,  feizing  upon  men  without  any  vifible 
caufe,  were  imputed  to  the  agency  ot  the  god  Pan, 
and  hence  called  panic  fears.  But  indeed  there  was 
D  d  hardly 


(a)  Inftead  of  trandating  thefe  Ihort  quotations,  we  fhall  here  give  Dryden's  verfion  of  the  whole  of  thia 
portentous  adventure,  as  we  are  perfuaded  that  the  mere  Engliih  reader,  who  alone  <an  widi  for  a  tranflation, 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  fuUeil  account  of  the  bleeding  myrtle,  together  with  its  effetls  on  the  mind  of  the 
hero.     It  is  as  follows  : 


'Not  far,  a  rifing  hillock  flood  in  view  ; 
Sharp  myrtles  on  the  fides  and  corners  grew. 
There,  while  I  went  to  crep  the  fylvan  fcenes, 
And  (hade  our  altar  with  their  leafy  greens, 
I  pull'd  a  plant  (with  horror  I  relate 
A  prodigy  fo  ftrange,  and  full  of  fate): 
The  rooted  fibres  rofe  ;  and  from  the  wound 
Black  bloody  drops  diftill'd  upon  the  ground. 
Mute  and  amaz'd,  my  hair  with  terror  ftood  ', 


•*ear  flirunk  my  fincws,  and  congealM  my  blood. 
Mann'd  once  again,  another  plant  I  try; 
That  oth--r  guih'd  with  the  fame  fanguine  dye. 
Then,  fearing  guilt  for  fome  offence  unknown. 
With  prayers  and  vows  the  Drya  Is  I  atone, 
With  all  the  fillers  of  the  woods,  and  moll 
The  God  of  arms,  who  rules  the  1  hracian  coaft  j 

hat  they,  or  he,  thefe  omens  would  avert, 
Releafe  our  fears,  and  better  ligns  impart. 
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hardly  any  tliintr,  however  trivial,  from  which  the  an- 
cients did  not  draw  omens.  That  it  (hould  have  been 
thought  a  direful  omen  when  any  thing  btfe^  the  tem- 
ples, altars,  or  ftatues  of  the  gods,  need  excite  no 
wonder;  but  that  the  meeting  of  a  eunuch,  a  neirro, 
a  bitch  with  whelp'i,  or  a  fnake  lying  in  the  road, 
Ihould  have  been  looked  upon  as  portending;;  bad  for- 
tune is  a  deplorable  inflance  of  human  weaknefs,  and 
of  the  pernicious  influence  of  fuperftition  on  the 
mind. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  practice  of  ma- 
king ordinp.ry  events  ominous  of  good  or  bad  for- 
tune took  its  rife  in  Egypt,  the  parent  country  of  al- 
moft  every  fuperftition  of  paganifm  ;  but  wherever  it 
may  have  arifen,  it  fpreads  itftlf  over  the  whole  inha- 
bited globe,  and  at  this  day  prevails  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  among  the  vulgar  of  all  nations. 

In  England,  it  is  reckoned  a  good  omen,  or  a  fign 
ef  future  happinefs,  if  the  fun  lliines  on  a  couple  co- 
ming out  of  the  chuich  after  having  been  married. 
It  is  alfo  efteemed  a  good  fign  if  it  rains  whiUl  a  sorpfe 
is  burying  : 

Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  fun  (hines  on  ; 
Happy  is  the  corpfe  that  the  rain  rains  on. 

To  break  a  looking-glafs  is  extremely  unlucky  ;  the 
party  to  whom   it  belongs  vtn'll  lofe  his  beft  fricHd, 

If,  going  a  journey  on  bufrnefs,  a  fow  crofs  the  road, 
you  will  probably  meet  with  a  difappointment,  if  not 
a  bodily  accident,  before  you  return  hrame.  To  avert 
this,  you  muft  endeavour  to  prevent  her  crofling  you  ; 
and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  you  muft  ride  round  on 
frefh  ground.  If  the  fow  is  attended  with  her  lit- 
ter of  pigs,  it  is  liicky,  and  denotes  a  fuccefsful  jour- 
eey. 

It  is  unlucky  to  fee,  firft  one  magpye,  and  then 
more  ;  but  to  fee  two,  denotes  marriage  or  merriment; 
three,  a  fuccefsful  journey  ;  four,  an  unexpedled  piece 
of  good  news  ;  live,  you  will  Shortly  be  in  a  great  com- 
pany. To  kill  a  magpye,  will  certainly  be  puniftied 
with  fome  terrible  misfortime. 

If,  in  a  family,  the  youngeft  daughter  (hould  be 
married  before  her  elder  fifters,  they  muft  all  dance  at 
her  wedding  without  fhoes :  this  will  counteraft  their 
ill  luck,  and  procure  them  huftands. 

If  you  meet  a  funeral  proccffion,  or  one  pafFes  by 
you,  always  take  off  your  hat  :  this  keeps  all  evil  fpi- 
rits  attending  the  body  in  good  humour. 

If,  in  eating,  you  mifa  your  mouth,  and  the  viftuals 
fall,  it  is  very  unlucky,  and  denotes  approaching  fick- 
aefs. 

It  is  lucky  to  put  on  a  ftocking  the  wrong  fide  out- 
wards :  changing  it,  alters  the  luck. 

When  a  perfon  goes  out  to  tranfaft  any  important 
bufinefs,  it  is  lucky  to  throw  an  old  (hoe  after  him. 

It  is  unlucky  to  prefent  a  knife,  fciffars,  razor,  or 
any  (harp  ot  cutting  inftrument,  to  one's  miflrefs  or 
friend,  as  they  arc  apt  to  cut  love  and  frlenddiip.  To 
avoid  the  ill  effedts  of  this,  a  pin,  a  farthing,  or  fome 
trifling  recompenfe,  muft  be  taken.  To  find  a  knife 
or  razor,  denotes  ill  luck  and  difappointment  to  the 
party. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  thought  unlucky 
if  a  £eifon  felting  out  upon  a  journey  ilumble  over 
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the  thre(hold,  or  he  obliged  to  return  for  any  thing  Omen, 
forgotten.  If  a  fportfman  fee  any  perfon  ftepping  ^~"~Y~" 
over  his  gun  or  filhlngrod,  he  expetts  but  little  fuc- 
cefs  in  that  day's  diverfion.  Sneezing  is  alfo  deemed 
ominous.  If  one  fneeze  when  making  a  bed,  a  little 
of  the  ftraw  or  hc'ath  is  taken  out  and  thrown  into  the 
fire,  that  nothing  may  difturb  the  reft  of  the  perfon 
who  is  to  fleop  in  the  bed.  Among  the  fame  people, 
fuccefs  in  any  enttrprize  is  believed  to  depend  greatly 
upon  the  firft  creature  that  prefents  itfelf  after  the  en- 
terprize  is  undertaken.  Thus,  upon  going  to  (hoot, 
it  is  reckoned  lucky  to  meet  a  horfe,  but  very  unfor- 
tunate to  fee  a  hare,  if  (he  cfcape  ;  and  upon  meeting 
any  creature  deemed  unlucky,  the  beft  means  of  avert- 
ing the  omen  is  to  roll  a  ftone  towards  it.  The  Greeks 
attributed  the  fame  efficacy  to  the  rolling  of  a  (lone, 
though  they  greatly  pi'eferred  iilling  the  ominous  ani- 
mal, that  the  evil  portended  might  fall  on  its  own 
head  * .  *  See  V> 

The  motions  and  appearances  of  the   clouds  were  '"■''  ^'>'- 
not  long  ago  confidered  as  certain  figns  by  which  the^"'"'"  ''^ 
fltilful  Highlander  might   attain  to  the  knowledge  of ''"' ^* 
futurity.      On  the  evening  before  new-year' t-djy,  if  a 
black  cloud  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  horizon,  it  was 
thought  to  prognofticate  a  plague,  a  famine,  or  the 
death  of  fome  gieat  man  in  that  part  of  the  country 
over  which   it  (hould  appear  to  fit ;  and  in   order  ta 
afcertain  the  place  threatened  by  the  omei>,  the  mo- 
tions of  this  cloud  were   often  watched  through  the 
whole  night,  if  it  happened  to  continue  fo  long  vifible 
above  the  horizon. 

By  the  believers  in  this  fuperftition  there  are  days, 
as  well  as  words  and  events,  which  are  deemed  omin- 
ous of  good  or  bad  fortune.  The  firft  day  of  every 
quarter,  midfummer,  and  new-year's-day,  are  reckon- 
ed the  mort  fortunate  days  in  the  year  for  accomplilh- 
ing  any  defign.  In  the  I(Ie  of  Mull,  ploughing,  fow- 
ing,  and  reaping,  are  always  begun  on  "/'uf/i/ay,  though 
the  moft  favourable  weather  for  thefe  purpofes  be  in 
this  way  frequently  lo(t.  That  day  of  the  week  on 
which  the  third  of  May  falls.  Is  deemed  unlucky 
throughout  the  whole  year  In  Morven,  none  will 
upon  any  accoimt  dig  peat  or  turf  for  fuel  on  Friday ; 
and  it  is  reckoned  unlucky  to  number  the  people  or 
cattle  belonging  to  any  family,  and  doubly  fo  if  the 
number  be  taken  on  Friday.  The  age  of  the  moon 
is  alfa  much  attended  to  by  the  vulgar  Highlanders. 
It  Is  alleged,  that  during  the  Increafe  things  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  and  (tick  together ;  and  hence,  In 
the  Ifle  of  Sky,  fences,  which  arc  there  made  of  turf, 
are  built  only  at  that  time;  whilft  turf  or  pe.its  for 
fuel  are  never,  even  in  the  moft  favourable  weather, 
either  made  or  Ifacked  up  but  while  the  moon  is  in 
its  wane.  An  opinion  prevails  in  fome  places,  that 
if  ahoufe  take  fire  during  the  Increafe  of  the  moon, 
the  family  to  which  it  belongs  will  profper  In  the 
world  :  but  that  if  the  fire  happen  while  the  moon  Is 
in  the  decreafe,  the  family  will  from  that  time  de- 
cline In  its  circumttances,  and  fink  into  poverty. 

In  attributing  fuch  induence  to  the  moon,  the 
fuperftitious  Highlanders  have  the  honour  to  agree 
with  the  philofophic  Virgil,  who  In  his  Georgic& 
gives  the  following  fage  inftrudions  to  the  hufhand- 
man: 
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Ipfa  dies  altos  alio  JeJil  ordlne'.Luna 
Felices  operum.      ^intamfuge  : 

*  *  *  « 

Septimapojl  decimam  Jelix  et  ponere  vi'temf 
£t  prenfos  domitare  boves,  et  licia  tela 
Addere :  nona  fuga  melior,  conlraria  furt'is , 

The  lucky  days  in  each  revolving  moon 

For- labour  choofe  :   the  Ji/th  be  Ture  to  ihun. 

*  *  »  * 

The  feventh  is  next  the  tenth,  the  beft  to  join 
Young  oxen  to  the  yoke,  and  plant  the  vine. 
Then  weavers  ftretch  your  ftays  upon  the  waft  5 
The  ninth  is  good  for  travel,  bad  for  theft. 

Dryden. 

From  this  coincidence  of  the  fuperftition  of  the 
Roman  poet  with  that  of  the  natives  of  Mull  and 
Morven,  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  the  gentleman  who  favoured  us  with  this  ac- 
curate account  of  Highland  omens.  He  juilly  obferves, 
that  this  fupcrftitious  praftjce  of  auguring  good  or  ill 
from  trifling  events,  and  from  the  particular  phafes  of 
the  moon,  has  no  connetlion  whatever  with  popilli 
prieilcraft:  he  fhows  that  the  Romlfli  clergy,  even  in 
the  darkeft  age,  were  at  pains  to  eradicate  it  as  idle 
and  impious  ;  and  he  therefore  infers,  that  it  muft  be 
a  relick  of  Druidifm  handed  down  by  tradition  from 
an  era  prior  to  the  introduftion  of  Chriftianity  into 
the  Highlands  and  ifles  of  Scotland.  'I'hat  the 
Druids  were  acquainted  with  the  particular  doftrines 
of  Pythagoras  has  been  (hown  tlfewhere  (fee  Druids); 
that  Virgil  was  no  ftranger  to  the  Pythagorean  phllo- 
fophy  is  known  to  every  fcholar  ;  that  Pythagoras  and 
his  followers  were  addifted  to  the  dotages  of  MiGic 
has  been  made  apparent  in  that  article  ;  and  therefore 
it  appears  to  us  probable  at  Icaft,  that  the  attention 
paid  to  pretended  omens,  not  only  in  the  highlands, 
but  alfo  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  and  indeed 
among  the  vulgar  in  every  country  of  Europe,  is  a  rem- 
nant of  one  of  the  many  fuperftitions  which  the  Druids 
impofed  upon  their  deluded  followers.  That  it  is  con- 
trary to  evciy  principle  of  found  philofophy,  all  philo- 
fophera  will  readily  acknowledge  ;  and  whoever  has 
ftudied  the  writings  of  St  Paul  muft  be  convinced  that 
it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  genuine  Chriftia- 
nity. 

OMENTUM,  or  Epiloon,  the  Cawl,  in  anatomy, 
a  membranaceous  part,  ufually  furniihed  with  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  fat  ;  being  placed  under  the  peritonaeum, 
and  immediately  above  the  inteftines.  See  Anatomy, 
n"  90. 

OMER,  in  Jevufh  antiquity      See  Corus. 

St  OMER's,  a  ftrong,  fortified,  large,  and  popu- 
lous town  of  France,  in  Artois  and  capital  of  a  con- 
liderable  bailiwick,  with  a  caftle  and  a  bifliop  3  fee.  It 
is  a  fortrefs  of  confitlerable  importance,  and  furrounded 
on  one  fide  with  a  large  morafs  ;  and  about  it  there  ai-e 
many  fluices,  which  (trve  to  carry  the  water  off  when  it 
is  overflowed  ;  and  in  the  midil  of  the  morafs  there  is  a 
fort  of  floatinjr  iflands  cover,  d  v.'ith  verdure  and  trees. 
The  cathedral  is  a  handfome  ftruiSure  ;  and  there  are 
other  fine  buildings,  with  a  rich  BenediAine  abbey. 
The  French  became  mafters  of  this  place  in  1679.  It  is 
Seated  on  the  river  Aa,  and  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  eight 


miles  nortli-weft  of  Aire,  and  135  north  of  Paris.  E, 
Long.  2.  20.     N.  Lat.  54.  45.  •■ 

OMO.'\,  a  Spanifh  town  and  fortification  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  bay  of  Hondura»,  N.  Lat.  15.  50. 
W.  Long.  89.  50.  from  London.  It  is  the  key  to  the 
bay  ;  and  fuch  is  the  depth  of  the  water,  that  (hips  of 
any  burden  may  ride  in  the  harbour  with  fafety.  It 
IS  a  place  of  the  utmoll  importance  to  Spain,  as  the 
regilter  Ibips  to  and  from  Guatimala  are  fent  to  it  in 
the  time  of  war.  The  town  was  firft  eftabliflicd  ia 
1751,  under  the  command  of  Don  Jofeph  Antonio 
de  Palmo.  At  th.it  period  the  inhabitants  were  about 
20  white  men,  60  mulattoes  and  free  negroes,  and  200 
flaves  to  tne  king  of  Spain  ;  and  the  military  force  con- 
Cfted  of  about  30  foldicrs,  befides  officers.  The  fort 
was  originally  compofed  of  fand  confined  in  boarded 
coffers,  and  faced  with  half-burnt  bricks.  It  was  de- 
fended by  12  fine  brafs  24-pounders  mounted,  four 
or  five  iron  guns  of  different  bores,  and  fome  field, 
pieces.  The  Spaniards,  fenfible  of  the  importance  of 
the  place,  afterwards  fortified  it  at  an  incredible  ex- 
pence,  the  ftone  of  which  the  walls  are  built  having 
been  raifcd  from  the  fea,  and  brought  from  the  di- 
fiance  of  20  leagues.  The  outworks  were  not  com- 
pletely finiflied  in  the  year  1779,  though  1000  mea 
had  then  been  employed  upon  them  for  20  years. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  year  an  expeJition  wasun- 
dertaken  againft  thi»  fortrefs,  in  confequence  of  one 
formed  by  the  Spaniards  againft  the  Britiih  log-wood 
cutters  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  on  the  Mofquito 
(bore.  The  latter,  finding  themfelves  hard  preffcd  by 
their  enemies,  applied  to  general  Dulling  governor  of 
Jamaica  far  affiftancc  ;  who  accordingly  fent  a  detach- 
ment to  their  rehef  under  Captain  Dalrymple,  with 
neceffary  fupplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  artillery. 
Before  their  arrival,  however,  the  Spaniards  had  taken 
poffeffion  of  St  George's  Key,  the  chief  fettlement  of 
the  Britifli  in  thefe  parts,  which  they  plundered,  and 
took  a  number  of  prifoners  ;  but  thofe  who  efcaped, 
being  joined  by  a  body  of  their  countrymen,  retook 
it,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire.  In  the  mean  time 
Captain  Dalrymple,  who  had  been  infoimed  of  the 
lofs  of  the  place,  was  haftening  to  the  relief  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  in  his  way  fell  in  with  Admiral  Par- 
ker, who  was  in  queft  of  fome  regi  ler  fhips  ;  b-!it 
which,  retreating  into  the  harbour  of  Omoa,  were  too 
ftrongly  protefted  by  the  fort  thtre  to  be  at(,.ckcd  Uy 
fea.  As  the  Spaniards,  however,  had  now  b:en  com- 
pelled to  abandon  St  George's  Key,  it  was  jit^ipofed 
to  unite  the  Britifli  forces  by  fea  and  land,  and  to  at- 
tempt the  conqueft  of  this  fortrefs.  A?  the  foice  un- 
der Captain  Dalrymple  was  too  inconfidemble  to  at- 
tempt the  fort  by  land,  it  was  augmented  by  the  ma- 
rines of  the  fquadron  and  a  •iirong  party  of  the 
fettlers  ;  though,  after  all,  it  did  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  the  garrifon  who  cppofed  them 

The  troops  were  landed  at  about  nine  miles  diftance 
from  the  fort  in  the  duflc  of  the  evening,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  march  dircdly  'orward,  in  oider  to  lurjjrife 
and  carry  it  by  efcalade  in  the  ni,,ht-tim<  No 
roads,  however,  being  found,  they  were  obl'ired  to 
explore  their  way  throu>.'h  narrow  foot-patlu,  n  oraflcs, 
and  ever  mountains  fo  befet  with  precipices,  that  they 
were  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  them,  to  make  ufe  of 
D  d  2  lights 
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Omos.     lights  made  of  thtfcabbnge-tree.  Inconfeqii?nce  of  thefe 
'  impi-di'nients   they  wore  yet  at  a  confulerable  diftance 

from  the  fort,  when  the  approach  of  day  difcovercJ 
them  to  the  enemy.  An  engagement  enfiied,  in  -vhich 
the  Spaniards  were  quickly  routed  and  driven  into  the 
town  ;  from  whence  as  thev  continued  to  fire  upon 
the  Britilh,  it  was  fouiid  neceffary  tn  fet  lire  to  it, 
tho'  very  much  againit  the  inchnation  of  the  affailants. 
In  the  mean  time  the  fquadron  took  the  opportu- 
nity, while  the  town  was  in  flames,  to  come  into  the 
bay,  and  Rpproach  the  fort  with  an  intention  to  batter 
it  ;  but  the  panifon  returned  their  fire  fo  briilJy,  that 
no  impreflion  could  be  made  by  that  of  the  fquadron, 
which  was  detained  bv  want  of  wind  from  approach- 
intj  fufficiently  near.  The  troops  then,  being  mr.fters 
of  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  fort,  erefted  feveral 
b?.tter!es  in  fnch  fitualions  as  were  moll  proper  for  an- 
noying it  ;  but  though  they  carried  on  their  opera- 
tions Willi  great  vig-our,  it  was  ftill  found  that  heaviei 
nrtillery  than  any  they  poiTefTid  would  be  reqoifite, 
the  walls  being  no  lefs  than  i8  feet  in  thicknefs  ;  in 
Lonfequence  of  which  they  refolved  ftill  to  attempt  the 
place  by  efcalade. 

The  attempt  was  made  on  the  2  ifl  of  Oftoher,  early 
in  the  morning.  The  troops  entered  the  ditch,  which 
foi  lunately  for  them  happened  to  be  dry,  and  fixed 
their  fcaling  ladders  sgainil  the  walls,  which  were  near 
■^o  leet  high.  Two  feamen  monnted  firll  ;  and,  with 
admirable  courage  smd  prefence  of  mind,  flood  by  the 
ladder  which  they  had  mounted,  to  guaid  it  till  others 
afcended  ;  and  boldly  prefented  their  pieces  againll  a 
large  party  drawn  up  to  receive  them,- though  they 
prudently  retained  their  fire  till  their  comrades  came 
up. 

The  fquadron,  now  drawing  near,  kept  up  a  heavy 
and  continual  fire  upon  the  fort,  while  the  Spaniards 
were  ftruck  with  fuch  furprife  at  the  exccffivc  celerity 
and  boldnefs  of  the  alTailants,  that  they  remained  ino- 
tionlefs  and  unable  to  oppofe  their  enemies,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  exhoitiition  and  example  of  their  ofTtctrs. 
From  this  panic  tliey  never  recovered  ;  and  while  the 
feamen  and  foldiers  continued  to  fcale  the  walls  with 
amazing  quicknefs,  the  Spaniards  never  made  any  ef- 
fort to  defend  themfelves.  About  100  of  them  cfca- 
ped  over  the  walla  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fort ;  the 
lemainder  furrendered  at  difcretion. 

The  whole  of  this  tranfadion  rcflefted  the  highefl 
lu'lre  both  on  the  tondud  and  cour?,ge  of  the  Britiili; 
and  an  inftance  ot  heroifn  is  related  in  a  Britifli  failor 
to  which  hirtory  affords  nothing  fiipcrior.  This  man, 
having  fcaled  the  walls,  had  armed  himfelf  with  acut- 
lafs  in  each  hand.  Tfius  armed,  he  met  with  a  Spa- 
nilh  officer  unarmed,  and  juft  ror.fed  from  fleep.  The 
generous  tar  fcorned  to  take  advantage  of  his  condition, 
and  therefore  prefented  him  with  one  of  his  own  cut- 
laifcs,  facing,  "  You  are  now  on  a  footing  with  me!" 
The  officer,  however,  was  too  much  llruck  with  ad- 
miration at  his  conduct  to  accept  the  ofl'er,  and  took 
care  to  mp.ke  the  circumllance  fiifiiciently  known. — ■ 
The  value  of  the  b<ioty  taken  on  this  occafion  amounted 
to  three  millions  of  dollars  ;  but  the  lofs  mo'.l  fenfibly 
f-elt  by  the  Spaniards  was  'hat  of  2^0  quintals  of  quick- 
iilvcr,  a  commodity  indifpenfibly  neceffaty  in  exttadl- 
ing  the  precious  metiils  from  their  ores.  They  offered 
iiiciefore  to  ranforn  it  at  any  price  ;  but  though  the 
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retention  of  It  was  far  from  affording  a  profit  equal  to 
that  offered  bv  the  Spaniards,  the  Britifh  comm  mders 
abfolutely  refufed  to  jiart  with  it,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantage^ the  enemy  would  derive  from  having  th;  metal 
in  their  poffeffion.  For  the  fame  reafon  they  refuted  to 
accept  of  any  ranforn  for  the  fort,  though  the  governor 
offered  to  lay  down  5oo,oco  dolLirs  for  it.  The  Spa- 
ni(h  military  and  the  inhabitants  were  treated  with  the 
utmolt  humanity  ;  their  perfonal  effecls  remaining  un- 
touched ;  and  this  generolity  mull  hive  appeared  to 
greater  aJvintage,  when  contralled  with  the  behavi- 
liur  of  their  own  countrymen  at  Honduras,  where  the 
Britiih  were  treated  wica  re.narkable  feverity.  The 
church  plate  and  ornaments  were  rellored,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  terms  of  capitulation  (hould  be  faithfully 
kept. 

In  a  fhoi  t  time,  however,  it  appeared  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  accepted  of  a  ranforn  for  the 
fort,  as  from  circnmftancts  at  that  time  it  could  not 
be  retained  in  the  poflTeflion  of  Britain.  A  garrifoii 
was  indeed  left  for  its  defence  on  the  de-parture  of  the 
Britifh  fquadron  ;  but  as  it  was  very  inconfiderable,  on 
account  of  the  fmall  number  of  men  that  could  be  fpa- 
red,  the  Spaniards  quickly  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  regain  the  fort.  For  this  ptirpofe  a  body  of 
20:0  men  were  colletled,  who  invelled  it  on  the  251(1 
of  November.  The  Britiih  defended  it  with  the  ut- 
moil  bravery  ;  keeping  up  a  conllant  fire  on  the  ene- 
my, and  ol;Iiging  them  to  retire  for  fhelter,  and  take 
up  their  quarters  behind  a  hill.  Here  they  made  pre- 
parations for  an  affault,  in  which  their  numbers  left 
the  fuccefs,  as  they  fuppofed,  by  no  means  dubious. 
The  garrifonw.i3  therefore  fummoned  tofiirrender,  with 
a  promifc  of  the  honours  of  war  and  a  fafe  convey- 
ance to  Great  Britiin,  denouncing  at  the  fame  time 
the  utnioil  vengeance  in  cafe  of  a  refufd  ;  which  being 
refufcd,  the  neceflary  preparations  were  made  for  f.n 
ei'caladc. 

The  condition  of  the  garrifon  was  now  fuch  as  could 
aflord  very  little  hope  of  being  able  to  make  any  cf- 
featual  rtliilance.  'i'hcy  were  but  85  in  number,  mod 
of  whom  were  become  incapable  of  duty  either  from 
illiiefs  or  excefiive  fatigue.  They  were  now  alfo  ol)- 
liged  to  make  one  cenlinel  anfwcr  for  five,  by  Ihiftini' 
his  place,  and  ch?dLniging  as  many  times  There 
was  no  furgeon  to  attend  the  fick  and  wounded  ;  nor 
had  they  even  any  water  but  what  came  from  a  floop 
of  war  thnt  lay  abreall  of  the  fort.  In  this  defpe- 
rate  fituation,  they  refolved,  notvvithilanding  the  me- 
naces of  the  Spanilh  comnnnder.  to  render  the  place 
as  unferviceabie  as  they  could.  For  this  purpofe  they 
fpiked  up  all  the  guns  ;  deilroying  the  ftores  and  am- 
munition that  could  not  be  carried  off:  they  even 
locked  the  gates  of  the  fort,  af  er  which  they  embarked 
without  the  lofs  of  a  linglc  man.  All  this  was  per- 
formed in  defiance  of  the  large  force  that  befiegpd 
them  ;  and  the  exploit,  when  duly  confidered,  muft 
appsar  not  lefs  a  matter  of  a'lonifhment  than  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  which  the  fort  had  been  taken. 
Tlic  officer  who  commanded  in  this  remarkable  retreat 
was  Captain  Hulke  of  the  navy. 

OMOPHAGIA,  an  ancient  Greek  feftlval,  in  ho- 
nour of  Bjcchus,  furnamed  Omui-hitgos ,  i.  e.  eater  of 
raw-flclh.  This  fellival  was  obfervej  in  the  fan. e  man- 
ner with  tits  other  fdftivals  of  Bag-vhus,  in  which  they 
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counterfeited  madnefs  What  was  peculiar  to  it,  v/as, 
that  the  vvorihippers  ufcd  to  eat  the  entrails  of  goat3, 
raw  and  bloody,  in  imitation  of  the  god;  who  was  fup- 
pofe(!  to  do  the  fame  thing. 

OMPHACINE-'^iL,  a  vifcous  hrown  juice  ex- 
trafted  from  jreen  olives.  With  this  oil  the  ancient 
Jthldit,  when  going  to  wreftle,  anointed  themfelves  ; 
Bnd  when  that  gymnaftic  cxercife  was  over,  they  roll- 
ed themfrlves  In  the  fand,  which,  mixing  with  the  oil 
and  fweat  on  their  bodies,  conftituted  the  fir[^menla  fo 
iiighly  eftecmeJ  in  the  cure  of  feveral  difeafes.  This 
precious  medicine  was  cartfiiliy  fcraped  off  the  body 
of  the  Athlet  with  a  kind  of  inllrnment  fomethinjf 
like  a  coir.l',  which  was  called  fir'igilu  ;  and  fuch  was 
the  demand  for  the  fcrapings,  that  they  were  a  very 
lucrative  article  of  trade. 

OMPHAI.E  (fah.hlrt.-),  a  queen  of  Lydia, daughter 
of  Jatdanus.  She  marritd  Tmolus,  who  at  his  death  left 
her  miftrefs  of  his  kinsfdom.  Omphale  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  great  exploits  of  Hercules,  and  wiflied 
to  fee  fo  illuftrious  a  hero.  Her  wilh  was  foon  gra- 
tified. After  the  murder  of  Eurytus,  Hercules  fell 
fitk,  and  was  ordered  to  be  fold  as  a  flave,  that  "he 
might  recover  his  health  and  the  right  ufe  of  his  fen- 
fes.  Mercury  was  commifficned  to  fell  him,  and  Om- 
phale bought  him,  <ind  rtilcred  him  to  liberty.  The 
hero  becaire  enamoured  of  his  miftrcf?,  ar.d  the  queen 
favoured  his  paffion,  aiid  had  a  fon  by  him,  whom  forr.e 
call  Agelaus,  and  others  Lamon.  From  this  fon  were 
<J«fcended  Gyges  and  Crccfus  ;  hut  this  opinion  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  sccojnt  which  makes  thefe  Lydian 
nionarchs  f;^ring  from  A!c<eu?,  a  fon  of  Hercules,  by 
one  of  the  female  fervants  cf  Omphrsle.  Hercules  is 
reprtfented  by  the  poets  as  fo  defperr.te'y  enamoured 
of  the  queen,  th?.t,  tfr  conciliate  her  eftcem.hefpins  by 
her  fide  among  her  women,  while  f!ie  covers  herfelf 
with  the  lion's  flcin,  and  rrms  heifelf  with  the  club  of 
the  beio,  and  often  itrikes  him  with  her  fani.-.ls,'for 
the  UKcrain  manner  with  which  he  holds  the  dillaff, 
&c.  Thcj'r  fondntfs  was  mutual.  As  they  once  tia- 
vclled  together,  they  came  to  a  grotto  on  mount  Tmo- 
liis,  where  the  queen  dreflTed  hcricrlf  in  the  habit  of  hei- 
lover,  and  cl  liged  him  to  appear  in  a  female  garment. 
After  they  had  fupped,  they  both  retired  to  reft  in 
cifTerenl  rooms,  as  a  facrifice  on  the  morrow  to  Bac- 
cK\!S  required.  In  the  night  Faunus,  or  rath.tr  Pan, 
who  was  enamoured  of  Omphale,  introduced  birafelf 
into  the  cave.  He  went  to  the  I  ed  of  the  queen,  but 
the  lion's  fi<In  perfuaded  him  that  it  was  the  drefs  of 
liCrcBles  ;  ar.d  therefore  he  repaired  to  the  bed  of 
Hercules,  in  hopes  to  find  there -the  object  of  his  af- 
ftfticns.  The  female  drefs  of  Hercules  deceived  him, 
and  he  laid  himfclf  down  by  his  fide.  The  hero  was 
awakened,  and  kicked  the  intruder  into  the  middle  of 
the  cave.  The  noife  awoke  Ompliale,  and  Faunus  was 
d:fcoverfd  lying  on  the  ground,  greatly  difappointed 
and  afhamed. 

OMPHALEA,in  botany.-  A  genus  of  the  trian- 
d;ia  crdtr,  belonging  to  the  monCEcIa  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  nctur.nl  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  male  calyx  is  tetraphyl- 
lous ;  there  lb  no  corolla  ;  the  receptacle,  into  which 
the  anthcrsE  ar-  funk,  is  ovate.  The  female  c;Jyx  and 
corolla  are  as  in  the  male;  theftigma  trifid  ;  the  cap- 
fi'fe  carnous  and  tiilocular,  v,-itii  one  feed. 
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OMPHALO-MrsENTERic,  in  anatomy.  All  fee-  Ompha'o- 
tufes  are  wrapped  up  in  at  lead  two  coats  or  mem-  niefmtenc 
br.^nes  ;  moll  of  them  have  a  tliiid,  called  allantu'uUs, 
or  uj-inmy.  -  i 

Some,  as  the  dog,  cat,  hare,  &c.  have  a  fourth, 
which  has  two  blood-vefTels,  viz.  a  vein  and  an  ar- 
tery, called  omphalo-mefenlerics,  becaufe  palTing  along 
the  firing  to  the  navel,  and  terminating  in  the  mefcn- 
tery. 

OMRAH,  a  man  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  Mogul 
empire  ;  a  nobleman.  It  is  the  plural  of  the  Arabic 
ameer. 

ON,   (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Egypt  facred  to  the 
fun,  and  by  :he  Greeks,  on  that  account,  called  Helio- 
p"/u.     (See  Heliopolis.)      It   was  remar.kable   for 
the  wifdora  and  learning  of  its  priefthood,  and  for  the 
fpacious   buildings  in  which   they  cultivated    the  Ihi- 
dies  of  philofophy  and  allronomy.     The  pricfls  of  On 
were  efteemed  more  noble  than  all  the  other  priefts  of 
Egypt.      They  were  always  privy  counfellors  and  mi- 
nillers  of  flate  ;  and  therefore,  when  Pharaoh  refolved 
to   make   Jufeph  prhm:  miniller,   he  very  wifely  gave 
him  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  prieft  of  On,  there- 
by incorporating  him  into  the  mod  venerable  call  in 
Eg}pt.      Bifiiop  Warburton  thinks  that  the  fuperior 
no!  ility  of  the  priells  oi  On  was  chiefly  owing  to  their 
high  antiquity  and  great  learsiing.     That   they  were 
much  given  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  we  know  frora 
the  teftimony  of  Strabo  ;  and  indeed  nothing  is  more, 
probable  than  that  they  fhould  be  attached  to  the  ftu- 
dy of  that  fyilem  over  which  their  god,  the  Su.v,  pre- 
iided,  not  only  in  his  moral  but  alfo  in  his  natural  cd^- 
pacity.      The  learned   prelate  affirms,  thut  "  whether 
they  received  the  dodrine  fcom  original  tradition,  or 
invented  it  at  ha2:ird  (which  laft  fuppofition  he  thinks 
more  probable,  though  we  are  of  a  very  different  opi- 
nion), it  is  certain  they  taught  that  the  Sun  is  in  the 
centre  of  its  fyftem,  and  that  all  the  other  bodies  move 
round  it  in  perpetual   revolutions.     This  noble  theory 
(he  continues)  came  with  the  reft  of  t!ie  Egyptian  learn, 
ing  into   Greece   (being  brought   thither  by  Pytha- 
goras, wb.o  received  it  from  (Enuplii.**,  a  prieft  of  0/;); 
an]  after  having  given   the   mo!l   diftinguilhed   luiire  *-'^'"^/* 
to  his  fehool,  it   funk  into   obfeta-ity,  and   fuifcrcd  a  •t^'fi^j/ 
total  eclipfe  throughout  3  long  fuccefiion   of  learned  Steph.  ei. 
and  unlearned  ages;   till  thefe   times   returned  its  an- 
cient fplciidor,  and   immoveably  fixed  it  on  the  uner- 
ring principles  of  fcieoce." 

if  it  be  true,  as  fome  phllofoohers  allege,  that 
Mofes  appears  from  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  true  folar  fyilem,  tl'ia 
account  of  the  origin  of  that  fyftem  is  extremely  pro- 
bable. As  It  is  of  no  importance  to  the  civil  or  reli- 
gious conftitution  of  a  ftate  v.^hethcr  the  fyftcn  of  Pto- 
lemy or  that  of  Copernicus  be  admitte.-l  by  the  peo- 
ple, we  cannot  reafonahly  fupprfc  that  the  Jewifh 
lawgiver  was  taught  allronomy  ly  a  rcvel.ition  iVom 
Heaven.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  know  ng 
as  milch  of  that  fcicncc  a.s  the  priefts  of  -On;  for  we 
know  that  he  was  inllrudrd  in  all  the  vvifdom  of  -the 
Egyptians  •,  and  therefore,,  if  he  held  the  fun  to  be  i;i 
the  centre  of  the  fyilem.  It  i<  morally  certain  that  tiie 
fame  thing  was  held  by  that  priefthood. 

ON.-\NIA,  or  O.V.4NISM,  terms  l.iteiy  framed  to  de- 
note tue  Clime  of  fclf-poUudon,  mentioned  in  fcrip- 
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i'^nsnU.    tnreto  have  been  committed  by  Onan,  and  puni/heJ 
in  him  with  death. 

This  praftice,  however  common,  hath  among  all 
nations  been  reckoned  a  vci-y  great  crime.  In  fcrip- 
ture,  befides  the  inftance  of  Onan  above-mentioned,  we 
■find  felf- polluters  termed  effeminate,  unclean.  Jilihy,  and 
ahominahle  Even  the  heathens,  who  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  revelation,  were  of  the  fame  opinion,  as 
appears  from  the  following  lines  of  Martial. 

Hoc.  nihil  ejfc  putes!  fcelus  ej}^  mlhi  crede;  fed  ingeiis 
^lantum  vix  animo  conc'iph  tpfe  tuo. 

You  think  'tis  nothing!  'tis  a  crime,  believe! 
A  crime  fo  great  you  fcarcely  can  conceive. 

Dr  TifTot  has  piihli(he'd  a  treatife  on  the  pernicious 
efFe^^s  of  this  niamtful  p-aiSice,  which  appears  to  be 
no  Icfs  baneful  to  the  mind  than  to  the  body.  He  be- 
gins with  obferving,  that,  by  the  continual  wafte  of  the 
human  body,  aliments  are  required  for  eur  fupport. 
Thefe  aliments,  however,  require  certain  preparations 
in  the  tody  itftlf ;  and  when  by  any  means  we  become 
fo  altered  that  thefe  preparations  cannot  be  effefted, 
the  bell  aliments  then  prove  infufficient  for  the  fupport 
of  the  body.  Oi  all  the  caufes  by  which  tliis  morbid 
alteration  is  brought  on,  none  is  more  common  than 
too  copious  evacuations  ;  and  of  all  evacuations,  that 
of  the  femen  is  the  mod  pernicious  when  carried  to  ex- 
cefs.  It  is  alfo  to  be  ohferved,  that  though  excefs  in 
natural  vencry  is  produftive  of  very  dangerous  difor- 
ders,  yet  an  equal  evacuation  by  fe_If-poUution,  which 
IS  an  unnatural  way,  is  produftive  of  others  ftill  more 
to  be  dreaded.  The  confequences  enumerated  by  Dr 
TifTot  are  as  follow: 

1.  All  the  intelleftual  faculties  are  weakened  ;  the 
memory  fails  ;  the  ideas  are  confufed,  and  the  patient 
fometimes  even  falls  into  a  flight  degree  of  infanity. 
They  are  continually  under  a  kind  of  inward  relllefs- 
nefs,  and  feel  a  coullant  anguifh.  They  are  fuVijeft  to 
giddinefs  ;  all  the  fenfes,  efpecially  thofe  of  feeing  and 
hearing,  grow  wenker  and  weaker,  and  they  are  fub- 
jeft  to  frightful  dreams. 

2.  The  ftrength  entirely  fails,  and  the  growth  in 
young  perfons  is  confiderably  checked.  Some  are  af- 
llifted  with  almoft  continual  watching,  and  others  dofe 
almoft  perpetually!.  Almoft  all  of  them  become  hy- 
pochondriac or  hyfteric,  and  are  f.fflided  with  all 
the  evils  which  attend  thtfe  diforders.  Some  have 
been  known  to  fpit  calcareous  matter ;  and  others 
are  afflifted  with  coughs,  flow  fevers,  and  confump- 
tions. 

3.  The  patients  are  affefted  with  the  mod  acute 
pains  in    different  parts  of   the  body,    as    the  head, 

"breaft,  ftomach,  and  inteftines ;  while  fome  complain 
of  an  obtufe  fenfation  of  pain  all  over  the  body  on  the 
fligbteft  imprefiion. 

4.  There  are  not  only  to  be  feen  pimples  on  the 
face,  which  are  one  of  the  moft  common  fymptoms  ; 
but  even  blotches,  or  fuppurative  puftules,  appear  on 
the  face,  nofe,  bread,  and  thighs;  and  fometimes  flclhy 
txcrefcences  arife  on  the  forehead. 

5.  The  organs  of  generation  are  alfo  affefted  ;  and 
the  femen  is  evacuated  on  the  flightell  irritation,  even 
that  of  going  to  ftool.  '■•'umbers  are  afflided  wit!)  an 
Jiabitual  gonorrhcea,  which  entirely  dellroys  the  vigour 
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of  the  conftitution,  and  the  matter  of  It  refembles  a     Onsnls 
fetid   fanies.     Others  arc  affefted  with  painful  pria-  H 

pifms     dyfurles,    dranguries,  and  heat  of  urine,   with  °""I"'"'* 
pauiful   tumours  in  the  teiliclcs,  penis,  bladder,  and      ha„_ 
fpcrmatic  cord ;  and  impotence  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de-  I 

gree  is  the  never-failing  confequence  of  this  deteftable 
vice. 

6.  The  funftions  of  the  inteftines  are  fometimes  to- 
tally deftroyed  ;  and  fome  patients  complain  of  cof- 
tivenefs,  others  of  diarrhoea,  piles,  and  the  running  of 
a  fetid  matter  fiom  the  fundament. 

With  regdrd  to  the  cure,  the  firfl;  Hep  is  to  leave 
off  thofe  prattices  which  have  occalioned  the  difeafe  : 
which  out  author  afTerts  is  no  eafy  matter  ;  as,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  foul  itfelf  becomes  polluted,  and  can 
dwell  on  no  other  idea  ;  or  if  fhe  does,  the  irritabi- 
lity oi  the  parts  of  generation  themfelves  qnickly  re- 
cal  ideas  of  the  fame  kind.  This  irritability  is  no 
doubt  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  pollution 
the  foul  c.in  have  received  ;  and  by  removing  it,  there 
will  be  HO  occafion  for  exhortations  to  difcontinue  the 
pradiice.  The  principal  means  for  diminifliing  this 
irritability  are,  in  the  firft  place,  to  avoid  all  llimula- 
ting,  acrid,  and  fpiced  meats.  A  low  diet,  however, 
is  improper,  becaufe  it  would  further  reduce  the  body, 
already  too  much  emaciated.  The  food  fliould  there- 
fore be  nutritive,  hut  plain,  and  ftiould  conlift  of  flefh 
rather  roafte  1  than  boiled,  rich  broths,  &c.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  as  thefe  foods  contribute  to  reftore 
the  ftrength  of  the  body,  the  ftimulus  on  the  organs  of 
generation  will  be  proportionably  increafed  by  the  fe- 
men which  is  conftantly  fecreted,  and  which  will  now 
be  in  larger  quantity  than  even  in  healtliy  perfons,  ow- 
ing  to  the  great  evacuations  of  it  which  have  preceded. 
Some  part  of  the  femen  is  gradually  abforbed  by  the 
lymphatics ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  remainder 
becomes  thick,  acrid,  and  very  ftimulating.  To  remedy 
this,  exercife  is  to  be  ufed,  and  that  not  only  for  plea- 
fure,  but  till  it  is  attended  with  a  very  confiderable 
degree  of  fativ^ue.  The  lleej)  alfo  mnft  be  no  mare  than 
is  baiely  fuiEcient  to  repair  the  fatigues  occafioned  by 
the  exercife,  or  other  employment ;  for  an  excefs  ia 
fleep  is  as  bad  as  idlenefs  or  ftimulating  foods.  Ex- 
cefs in  wine  or  intoxicating  liquors  is  alfo  to  be  avoid- 
ed ;  or  rather  fuch  liquors  ought  never  to  be  tafted, 
unlefs  as  a  medicine  to  reftore  the  exhaufted  fpirits  s 
and  to  all  this  ought  to  be  joined  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which  hath  this  admirable  property,  that,  with  little 
or  no  ftimulus,  it  reftores  the  tone  of  the  fyftcm,  and 
invigorates  the  body  in  a  manner  incredible  to  thofe 
who  have  not  obferved  its  efredls.  If  thefe  diretftion* 
are  followed,  the  patient  may  almolt  certainly  expedt 
a  recovery,  provided  any  degree  of  vital  ftrength  re- 
mains ;  and  thofe  who  dciire  a  life  of  celibacy  on  a 
moral  account,  will  find  them  much  more  effctlual  than 
all  the  vows  of  chaftity  they  can  make. 

ONCA  and  Once.  See  Felis,  vi  and  iv. 
ONEEHOURAandONEEHOvv,twofmalli(land» 
of  that  clufter  which  wasdilcovered  by  Captain  Cook, 
and  by  him  called  the  Sondwicb  Ijlands.  (See  Sand- 
wich Islands).  Omehoura  is  very  fmall,  anj  its 
chief  produce  is  yams.  Onechoiv  is  confu'erahly  larger, 
being  about  ten  milts  over.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  qua.ulty  of  excellent  yams  which  it  produces, 
and  for  a  fwfet  root  called  Ue  or  tta^  which  is  general- 
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•nfg»     ly  about  the  thickruTs  of  a  man's  wrirt,  though  fomc-     fion  in  Warburton's   Divine  Legatioii  of  Mofes,  and     Ont^'x 
"         times  much  larger    This  root,  which  the  natives  com-     the  l)onks  to  which  he  refers.  therma 

monly  bake  previous  to  their  brlnL^ing  it  to  market,  is  ONESIiE  tiier.m;e,  were,    according  to   Strabo,    q    I,,, 

of  a  wet  cl;iminy  nature,  and  with  proper  management     excellent  baths,    and  falutary  ivaters,  at  the  foot  of  the  '  f 

makes  excellent  beer.  Pyrenees  in  Aquitania.     Near,  the  river  Aturus  Hands 

ONEG  \,  a  river  and  lake  of  the  RulTiaa  empire,  at  this  day  the  town  Dagneres,  famous  for  its  waters, 
between  Mufcovite  Carelia,  the  territory  of  Cargapol,  which  appear  to  be  the  Omfue  of  Strabo  ;  fituated  in 
and  Swediih  Carelia.  It  is  loo  miles  in  length  and  the  county  of  Bigorre  in  Gafcony,  near  the  river 
40  in  IreaJth,  havin^  a  communication  with  the  hke     Adour. 

J^adoga,  and   confeqiiently  with   Peterrtxn-gh.       The  ONIjE    oppidum   and   Templiim,    (Jofephus")  ;  fo 

river  has  its  fource  in  Cargapol,  and  gives  its  name  to     called    from    Onias,    the   high-prieft-  of  the  Jews  in 
a  country  full  of  woods.  Egypt ;   who  built  a  temple  in  imitation  of  that  at  Je- 

ONEGLIA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ter-  rufiilcm,  by  perniillion  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  on  the 
ritory  of  Genoa,  with  the  title  of  a  principality  ;  but  fpot  wlicrt  flood  the  temple  of  Diana  Agrtftis  in 
It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  as  well  as  the  pro-  Leontopolis  :  it  was  encompalTed  with  a  brick-wall, 
vince,  which  abounds  in  olive-trees,  fruit,  and  wine,  and  had  a  large  tower  like  that  at  Jcrufalem,  (Jole- 
It  has  often  been  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  of  phus:)  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Nomos  Heliopo- 
Italy;  which  is  no  wonder,  as  it  is  an  open  place.  The  lites,  (Ptolemy;)  becaufe  in  Strabo's  time  Heliopolis 
French  and  Spaniards  had  pofTeflion  of  it  in  i  744,  but     was  fallen  to  decay. 

were  driven  out  by  the  Piedmontefe  ;  howevr,  they  ONGLEE,    in  heraldry,  an    appellation  given   to 

returned  next  winter,  and  again  made  themfelvea  ma-     the  talons  or  claws  of  bealts  or  lirds,    when   borne 
iters  of  it.     E.  Long.  7.  51.  N.  Lat.  43.  58.  of  a  different  colour  from  that  of  the  body  of  the  ani- 

ONEIROCRITICA,    the    art    of    Interpreting     mal. 

ONION.  See  Allium,  fp.  5.—  Onions,  leeks,  and 
garlic  are  all  of  tht  fame  genus;  and  in  their  recent  ttatc 
are  act  id,  but  harmlefs  to  the  human  body.  When, 
by  age  or  climate,  this  acrimony  is  too  great,  we  do 
not  ufe  them  as  food.  In  Spain,  tht  garlic  being 
equally  mild  with  the  onion  is  uied  as  common  food. 
By  the  ordinary  culinary  pr^pariition  their  acrimony  ia 


dreams  ;  or  a  method  of  foretelling  future  events  by 
means  of  dreams.  See  Dream,  Divination,  &c. — 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  o^up^,  «•  dream." 
and  xf'.ix",  of  "f'tf'-i'i.  "  iudgment." — Some  call  it  onei- 
rocratica  ;  and  derive  it  from  '>>»if©'  and  xfanu,  "  I 
poflefs,  I  command." 

It  appears  from  feveral   palfages  of  fcrlpture,  that 


there  was,  under  the  Jewiih  difpenfation,  fuch  a  thing  diffipated,   and  a  rcmarkai  ly   mild  fubftance  remains, 

as  foretelling  future  events  by  dreams  ;   but  then  there  promlfing  much  nutriment,  which  thofe   who  can  di- 

was  a  particular  gift  or  revelation  required   for  that  gcll  them  raw  will  ceitainlyobtain.   Though  fometimes 

purpofe.  fliunned  as  food,  yet  they  are  on  that  account  ufed  iu 

Hence  it  has  been  Inferred,  that  dreams  are  really  medicine,  uniting  the  two  qualities  of  peftorals,  viz. 
fignificative,  and  do  forbode  fomething  to  come  ;  and  on  the  account  of  their  acrimony,  being  in  their  re- 
all  that  is  wanting  among  us  is  the  meirncritica,  or  the  cent  ftate  expcftorant;  in  their  boiled  ftate,  on  account 
art  of  knowing  what  :  yet  it  ia  the  opinion  of  many,  of  their  mucilage,  demulcent,  provided  the  quantity 
that  dreams  are  mere  chimeras  ;  bearing  indeed  fome  taken  be  fufficient.  Some  of  late,  in  this  country, 
relation  to  what  has  pafTed,  but  none  to  wliat  is  to  have  found  in  leeks  a  fomniferous  quality  ;  but  this  I3 
come. —  As  to  the  cafe  of  Jofeph,  it  was  pofiible  for  not  yet  confirmed  by  a  fuflicient  number  of  experi- 
God,  who  knew  all  things,  to  difcover  to  him  what  ments. —  Befides  the  three  above-mentioned,  there  are 
was  in  the  womb  of  fate  ;  and  to  Introduce  that,  he  feveral  others  belonging  to  the  fame  tribe,  which  we 
might  take  the  ocr-ifion  of  a  dream.  ufe  as  com'.iment  ;  but  only  the  leek  and  onion  as  diet. 

ONEIROCRITICS,  a  title  given  to  interpreters  In  its  recent  ftate,  the  onion  is  the  moft  acrid  ;  in  its 

of  dreams,  or  thofe  who  judge  of  events  from- the  cir-  boiled   ftate,  the  leek  retains  its  acrimony  molt  tena- 

cumftances  of  dreams  cioufly.  On  account  of  this,  and  fome  difference  of  tex- 

There  is  no  gieat  regard  to  be  had  to  thofe  Greek  ture,  the  onion  is  more  eailly  digtfled  and  more  uni- 

books   called  oneirocrhics  ;   nor  do  we  know  why  the  verfally  ufed  than  the  leek  ;   being  more   eafily  broke 

patriarch  of  Coniiantlnople,  and  others,  fhould  amufe  down,  and  more  generally  agreeable, 
themfelves  with  wilting  on  fo  pitiful  a  fnbject.  ONISCUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infcAs  belong-      Plate 

RIgault  has  .^iven  us  a  coUcftion  of  the  Gretk  and  ing  to   the   order  of  aptcra.      It  has  14  legs,  briftly  CCCXi-lS 

Latin  works  of  this  kind  ;  one  attributed  to  Aftramp-  feelers,  and  an  oval  body.     There  are  15  fpecies  ;  of 

fichus  ;  another  to  NIcephorus,  patriarch  of  Conftan-  which  the  moll  remarkable  are, 

tinople  ;  to  which  are  added  the  treatifes  of  Artemi.  I.   The   eniomon,    or  fca  wood-loufe-,  is  white  ;  eyes 

dorus  and  Achmet.      But   the  books  themfelves  ase  bkck  ;    convex   above,    beneath    fiat,   margin   acute  ; 

little  elfe  thr.n  reveries  ;   a  kind  of  w.ikin^   dreams,  to  Antennas  4  :    Four   hind  pair   of  Lgs  largeft,  hairy, 

expliin  and  account  for  fleeping  ones.  Body    of   10  fegments.      Length  1  '  line.      Found  or» 

■|  he  fccret  of  onelrocruicifni,  according  to  them  all,  the  coall.      It  accompanies  the  herring,  and  is  an  eiie. 

confdls  in   the  rclntiou  fuppofed  to   be  between   the  my  well   known   to  em-  fillierraen  ;  thefe  infects   will 

dream  and  the   thing  lignified:   but  they  are  far  from  frequently  eat   up  a  whole   hfh   while  it  hangs  in  the 

keeping  to  the  relations  of  agreement  and  fimilltude;  net. 

and  frequently  have  recourfe  to  others  ot  diflimilltude  2.  Onifcus  aqvauaisy  is  of  an  adien-colour,  and  toler- 

and   contrariety.     Concerning  onelrocritics  and  onei-  ably  fraooih.      Its  body  is  compufcd  of  feven  articu'*     , 

socrlticaj  the  unlearned  reader  will  find  much  informa-  lations,  exclufive  of  the  head  and  tail ;  which  lall  part 
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Oi  ;n;u6    ]'g  miuli  larger  than  the  other  fegmrnts,  round  at  the 
Onktlos.   ejjtivmity,  and  from  which  ilTiie  two  appendices,  each 
""^  divided  inco  two  threads.    This  i;ife<A  has  that  in  com- 

mon with  Tome  lea-onifci,  but  differs  from  them  by  the 
fea  ones  havintr  ten  figments.     This  has  feven  leps  on 


Onkclos  roo  years  after  Chrilt ;  and  to  adjuft  his  opl-  Otiltotntny 

nion  with  that  of  Azaries,  extends  the  hie  of  Oultelos  il 

to  a  ^rent  lenjTth.     The  Talmudills  tell  us  that  he  af-   ""'j)!'""" 
filled  at  the  fcmeial  of  Gamal  el,  and  was  at  a  prodi-  \,  f 

gious  expL-nce  to  make  it  nioft  magnificent.      Dtm 


each    file;    the   laft  of  which    graJnally    increafe  in  Prideaux  obferves,   that  the    I'artjam  of  Onkdos  ih  ra- 

length,  and   are   conftantly  larger  than  the  foremotl.  ther  a  verfion   than  a  paraphrafe  ;   fmce  it  renders  the 

The  anteniix   have   but  three  long   articulations,   the  Hebrew   text  word  for  word,   and  for   the   moll   p;>rt 

lail  of  whicii  is  much  longer  than  the  reft.      This  in-  accurately  and  exaAly,  and  is  by  much  th-'  bell  of  all 

feft  is  found  in  pools,  fmall  rivulets,  and  efpecially  in  this  fort  :  and   therefore  it  has  always  been  hild  in 

fprlngs.  elteem  among  the  jews   nuich  above  all  the  othi;r  Tar- 

^.  Afellu!,  m'lllepe.!,  or  ivood-lntife^  is  oval  ;   the  tail  gums;  and  being  fet  to  the  fame  mufical  notes  with  the 

obtufe,   with  two  undivided  briftles  :  -various  as  to  co-  He'-rew  text,  it  is  thereby  made  capable  of  be'ng  read 

lour:  length,   5  lines.     Their  ufe  in  medicine  is  well  in  the  fame  tone  with  it  in  their  public  affemblies    From 

known.  the  excellency  and  accuracy  of  Onkclos's  Taigum,  the 

4.  0/;//?«.r  <7rm<7^;7/oisbroad,very  glony,and  fmooth:  dean  alfo   concludes   him  to  have  been  a  native  Jew, 

its  colour  is  black,   with  a  fmall  portion  of  white  on  fiuce,  without  being  bred  up  fiom  his  birth  in  the  Jcw- 

the  ed(;e  of  the  fegment,  which   colour  often  varies  ;  ilh  religion  and  learning,  and  long  exeteifed  in  all  the 

but  (fill   the  infect  is  gloffy  and  fmooth.      Its  body  is  rites  and  doArine's  thereof,  and  being  alfo  thoroughly 

compofcd  of  ten  fegments,   befides  the  head  and  tail,  [killed  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  lan^uai^cs,  aa 

Of  the  ten  fegments,  the  firll  feven  are  broad,  an  1  the  fir  as  a  native  Jew  could  be,  he  can  fcarce  be  thought 

lad  three   fhort.      The  firll  of  thefe   three  appears  di-  thorouujhly  adequate  to  that  work  which  he  perform- 

vided  in   the    middle,   which  is  broidcr  than   the  reit,  ed  ;  and  th.it  the  repreftnting  him  asaprofelyte  feems 

into  three  more.      Thefe  laft  ftort  fegments,  with  thit  to  have   proceeded  from   the   error  of  taking  him   to 

of  the  tall,  form  the  extremity  of  the  animal's  body,  have  been  the  fame  with  Akilas,  or  Aquila,  of  Pontus, 

which  is  round,   without  any  appendix,  and   conili  author  of  the  Greek  Targum  or  verfion  of  the  pro- 

tutes  the  fpecific  charafter  of  this  infeft.    It  has  four-  phets  and  Hagiographia,   who   was   indeed  a  Jewiih 

teen  feet,  feven   on  each   fide.     This   onifous,   when  profelyte. 

touched,  rolls  itfelf  up  into  a  ball,  bringinjr  its  head         ONKOTOMY,    in   furgery,  the  opening  of  a  tu> 

and  tail  together  like  the  animal  called  armadillo,  and  mour  or  abfcefs.     See  Surgekv. 
neither  antenr.a=  nor  feet  are  f«en  :  it  might  be  taken         ON0CLEA,in  botany:  Agenus  of  the  natural  or- 

for  a  round,   (hining   pearl.     This  onifcus  is  found  in  der  of  filices,  belongini^  to   the   cryptogamia  clafs  of 

■  woods.  plants.     The   fpike  is  flat,    and  turned   to  each   fide, 

ONKELOS,  fiirnamed  the  ProfeJyte,  a  famous  rabbi  with  quinquevalved  fructifications. 
of  the  firll  century,   and  the   author  of  the   Chaldee         ONOMANCIA,  or  rather  Onomantia,  a  branch 

Targum  on  the  Pentateuch.   Heflouriihed  in  the  time  of  divination,  which  forecels  the  good  or  bad    fortune 

of  Jefus  Chrift,  according  to  the  Jewifh  writers  ;  who  of  a  man,  from  the  letters  in  his  name.    See  the  article 

all  agree  that  he  was,  at  lead  in  fome  part  of  his  life.  Divination,  and  Name. 
contemporary  with  Jonathan  Ben  Uzzitl, author  of  the         From  much  the  fame  principle  the  young  Romans 


fecond  Targum  upon  the  prophets.  Dean  Prideaux 
•  thinks  he  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  for  fever.il  reafons: 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  purity  of  the  ftyle  in  his  Tar- 
gum, therein  coming  neareft  to  that  pan  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra  which  is  in  Chaldee,  and  is  the  truell  ftan- 


toafted  their  miftreffes  a*  often  as  there  were  letters  in 
their  names :   Hence  Martial  fays, 

Navia  fex  cyathisffuptem  yiiflina  tiialur, 

ONOMATOPOEIA,  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  a 


daid  of  that  language,  and  confequently  is  the  moll  figure  where  words  are  formed  to  refemble  the  found 
ancient ;  fince  that  language,  as  well  as  othfrs,  was  in  made  by  the  things  fignified  ;  as  the  buzz  of  bees,  the 
a  conflant  flux,  and  continued  deviating  in  every  age  cackling  of  hens,  &c.  Refemblances  of  this  kind  are 
from  the  original :  nor  does  there  fcem  to  be  any  rea-  often  fancied  when  they  are  rot  real,  though,  no  doubt, 
foB  why  Jonathan  Ben  Uzzicl,  when  he  underilood  his  there  are  in  every  language  fome  words  of  which  the 
Targum,  Ihould  pafs  over  the  law,  and  begin  with  the  found  is  very  like  to  that  which  thofe  words  are  em- 
prophets,  but  that  he  found  Onkclos  had  done  this  ployed  to  exprefs.  Yet,  to  the  mortification  of  gram- 
work  before  hiin,  and  with  a  fuccefs  which  he  could  marians  and    rhetoricians,   coiijundlions,   which  have 


not  exceed. 

Azaries,  the  author  of  a  book  intitled  Mfor  Ena'im, 
or  the  /ight  of  the  eyes^  tells  us,  that  Onkelos  was  a 
profelyte  in  the  time  of  Hlliel  and  Saninai,  and  lived 
to  fee  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  one  of  the  prime  fcholars 


been  juftly  pronounced  no  parts  of  ipeech,  art  the  on- 
ly founds  uttered  by  men  that  are  wholly  natural,  and 
thefe  are  fewer  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  Sec 
Grammar  and  Language. 

ONONIS, in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  decandria  or- 


of  Hlllel.  Thefe  three  doftors  flouriftied  12  years  be-  der,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants.  The 
fore  Chrift,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Gauz;  who  calyx  is  quinquepartite,  with  the  fegnieats  linear  ;  the 
adds,  that  Onkelos  was  contemporaiy  with  "Gamaliel  vcxiUum  tlriated  ;  the  legumen  turgid  and  feffile  ;  the 
the  elder,  St  Paul's  mailer,  who  was  the  grandfon  of  filaments  coalited  without  afilTure. 
Hlllel,  who  lived  2S  years  after  Chilli,  and  did  not  ONOPORDUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
die  till  18  years  before  the  dellruftion  of  Jerufalem.  gamia  tequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafa 
However,  the  fame  Gaui,  by  Lis  calculation,  places  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
N""  246.                                      s  ^^« 
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<■  tlie  Agth  oi-'ler,  Cotnf'o.^i.e.  Tlic  receptacle  is  hoii^^'- 
cop.ibed  (  the  fcales  of  the  calyx  mucroiiated  or  point- 
.cd. 

ONOSANDER,  a  Greek  author  nnd  Platonic  phi- 
Iofopiier,»'ho  wrote  Cornmentarie?  on  Plato's  politics, 
which  ,nre  lofl  :  but  his  name  is  particiilirly  famous  for 
a  treatife  intideJ  A»^oj  2r(.aT»)..x:f .  "  Of  the  duty  and 
virt'jeB  of  the  gener.^1  of  an  arnny  ;"  wliich  has  been 
traiiflated  into  Latin,  Italian,  Spsn'fh,  r.ud  French. 
Tiie  time  wlien  he  lived  is  not  precifcly  known  :  but 
is  iruagined  to  be  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius 

ON0S^TA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  ihe  monogynia 
or(!{r,  beloneing  to  the  pcntan.!ria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  mctiiod  rankin;j  under  the  4ifl  order, 
y,fpenj(iiia.  The  corolla  is  carp])a!!uliitet!,  with  the 
throat  pervious  :  there,  are  four  feeds. 

ON  TA  RIO,  a  lake  of  North  America,  in  the  coun- 
try'of  the  Iroquois,  iSo  nales  in  length  -nnd  60  in 
breadth.  There  are  many  rivers  that  run  into  it  ;  and 
fiom  it  the  great  river  St  Laurence  proceeds.  It 
communic.'.tes  with  lake  Erie  by  a  river  ? :;  miles  in 
Icnsrth,  in  which  is  the  reniarkahie  calaraft  of  NiA- 

GARA. 

ONTOLOGY.     See  Metaphysics,  n°  ^. 

ONUPHRIUS  p.iNviNUS.  ti  learned  Itah'an,  of  t}ie 
order  of  hermits  cf  St  Auguftine,  wss  born  of  a  noble 
f:-mily  at  Veroni,  in  l\i();  and,  being  trained  to  lite- 
ratiirc,  became  fo  indefatigable  in  his  Undies,  t.''at  he 
fp  nt  whole  days  .-'iid  nights  in  reading  the  ancients  : 
which  made  Manutius  (lyle  \\\mHfllur> Anliqmtalis.  His 
fitft  performance  was  A  Chronicle  of  Popes  and  Car- 
dinals, which  was  printed  without  his  knowledge  at 
V'U'ce  in  1'  ^7;  and  fome  time  after,  more  correftly 
ly  hin.felf.  He  afteiwsrds  continued  Phtina's  Lives 
of  the  Popes,  from  Sextns  IV  to  Pius  V.and  fubjo'n- 
ed  anrotations  to  the  lives  Platina  bad  written.  He 
alfo  wrote  four  pieces  upon  Roman  Antiquities,  which 
ere  ])rinted  in  Grrevius's  Collection.  He  died  in  his 
3(/th  year,  in  i  i;^;-i. 

ONYCOMANCY,  or,  as  fom.e  write  it,  Onyman- 
rv ;  a  kind  of  divination  1  y  means  of  ihe  npils  of  the 

fingers. The  word  is  formed   from  the  Greek  "»i^?, 

"  nail,"  and  ,"a>1iia    "  divination." 

The  ancient  praftice  was  to  rub  the  nails  of  a  youth 
with  oil  and  foot,  or  wax  ;  and  to  hold  up  the  nails 
thus  fmearcd  againrt  the  fun. —  Upon  them  were  fiip- 
)>ofed  to  appear  figures  or  charadters,  which  ftowed 
tie  tlrng  required. 

ONYX,  in  natural  hiftory,  one  of  the  femipellueid 
ferns,  with  varicufiy  coloured  zones,  but  n"nc  red  ; 
being  compofed  oi  cryftal,  debafed  by  a  fniall  admix- 
tuie  of  earth  ;  and  irade  up  either  of  a  number  of  flat 
plates,  or  of  a  feries  of  roiits  furrounding  a  central 
nui  leus,  and  feparated  from  each  other  by  •v(;ins  of  a 
different  colour,  yrfemlbng  zones  or  belts. 

We  have  foiir  fpecies  of  this  gem.  I.  A  bluifli- 
■white  one,  with  bro^d  white  zones.  2.  A  very  pure 
onyx,  with  fnow'-white  veins  _5.  The  jafponyx,  or 
lioiny-onyx,  with  green  zones.  4.  The  brown  onyx, 
with  1  hi i ill  white  zones. 

The  ancients  attributed  wonderful  properties  to  the 
cnyx,  and  imagined  that  if  worn  en  the  finger  it  aftcd 
as  a  cardiac  ;  they  have  alfo  recommended  it  as  an 
afliingcnt  ;  but  at   prefent  no  regard  is  paid  to  it. 
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The  wnrj.  in  the  Greek  language  fignifi-<!  «,;.-7;  the  0 
poets  making  this  Hone  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
Parcfe  from  a  piece  of  Vcnus's  nails,  cut  ofi"  by  Cupid 
with  one  of  his  arrows. 

OONALASHKA,  one  of  the  iflmds  of  the  Nor-. 
thern  ALrchi[vlngo,  vifited  by  Captain  Cook  in  his 
laft  voj-a.Ve.  The  native  inhabitants  of  this  ilhnd  aiv, 
to  all  appearances,  a  very  pe.set-able  people,  haviu  >• 
been  much  pohilied  by  the  Ruflians,  wh  >  no,v  keep 
them  in  a  (late  of  fubjeition.  As  t!ie  iflin.l  furniflscK 
them  with  fubfiflence,  fo  it  does,  in  fome  maafiuo, 
with  clothing,  which  is  chiefly  compofjvl  of  flcins. 
Tie  upper  garment,  which  is  made  like  a  wiggoner's 
frock,  reaches  down  to  the  knees.  B,.-fidcs  this,  they 
wear  a  waiftcoat  or  two,  a  p:iir  of  breeches,  a  fur  eap, 
and  a  pair  of  hoots,  the  legs  of  which  arc  formed  of 
fome  kind  of  flvong  gut  ;  but  the  foles-and  upper-lea- 
thers  are  of  Ruffia  leather.  Fifli  and  other  fea  ani- 
inals,  birds,  roots,  berries,  and  even  fea-weed,  compofe 
their  food.  They  dry  quantities  of  fi(h  during  the 
fum.mer,  whi<h  they  lay  up  in  fmall  huts  for  their  ufe 
in  winter.  TFey  did  not  appear  to  be  very  defirous 
of  Iron,  nor  £0  want  any  other  inftrument,  e^cirpt 
fewing  needles,  their  own  being  formed  of  bone.  With 
theft  they  fevv-  their  canoes,  and  make  their  clothes, 
and  alfo  work  very  curious  embroidery.  They  ufe, 
inltead  of  thread,  the  fibres  of  plants,  which  they 
fplit  to  the  thicknefi  required.  All  fewing  is  per- 
formed bv  the  females,  who  :rre  (hoe-makcrs, tailors,  and 
boat-bui'.ders.  They  manufacture  mats  and  bafleets  of 
grafs,  which  are  both  ftrong  and  beautiful.  There 
is  indeed  a  neatnefs  and  perfe'tlon  in  mod  of  their 
works,  that  fliows  they  are  deficient  neither  in  inge- 
nuity nor  perfeverance. 

I'hough  the  climate  Is  foraetimes  fevere,  Crptain 
Cook  did  not  obferv-  a  fire-plice  in  any  of  their  ha- 
bitations. They  are  lighted  as  well  as  heated  by 
lamps  ;  which,  though  hmple,  effectually  aniwer  the 
purpofe  for  which  they  are  intended.  They  confill 
of  a  flat  Hone,  hollowed  on  one  fide  like  a  p'ate  ;  in 
the  hollow  p-art  they  puc  the  oil,  mixed  with  fome 
dry  grafs,  wliich  fcrves  for  a  \<'ick.  Both  fexes  often 
warm  themfelves  over  one  of  tiiefe  lamps,  by  placing 
it  bctweeii  their  legs,  under  their  garments,  and  fit- 
ting thus  over  it  lor  feveral  minutes.  E.  Long.  ijg. 
29.  N.  Lat.  53.  5. 

OONELLA,  OONEMAH,  two  iflands  of  the 
fame  Archipelago  with  Oonalaflika  ;  the  form.er  of 
which  lies  to  the  nerth-cnft  of  that  illand,  being  fe- 
parated  from  it  by  a  navigable  ftrait  ;  the  other  is  more 
t."i  the  wcUward,  being  in  E.  Long.  I(;2.  30.  and 
N-  Lat.  54.  30.  The  circumference  of  Oonrlla  13 
about  feven  leagues,  and  the  produce  of  both  much 
the  fame  with  that  of  Oonalauika. 

OORT  (Adam  Van),  born  at  Antwerp  in  i  ryy, 
was  the  fon  of  Lambert  Van  Oort,  a  painter  of  conudc- 
rable  reputation  for  perfptftive  and  architefture.  Adam 
was  inltrudled  in  the  art  by  his  father,  auj  allorded 
fufficient  proofs  of  his  having  an  enlarged  genius  ;  fo 
thst  he  foon  rofe  into  efteem,  not  only  as  a  painter  of 
hiftory,  bufas  an  able  artlfl  in  landfcape  and  portrait. 
But  tJie  greatcfl  honour  of  Van  Oort  proceeded  Irom 
his  having  bec-n  the  firft  inftruftor  of  Rubens,  whofe 
works  have  eternized  his  mailer's  memory,  along  willl 
his  own. 

E  e  Naturally 
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Oi'ft.  Naturally  he  was  of  a  rough  and  dlfagreeable  tem- 

-  »■  ""  '  per,  wliich  occafiiined  him  to  lofe  the  love  of  his  dif- 
ciples  and  his  friends;  and  amoncr  the  number,  he  to- 
tally forfeited  the  efteem  of  Rubens,  his  bed  pupil, 
jordaens  was  the  only  pciTon  who  accommodated  him- 
fclf  to  the  favage  humour  of  his  matter;  but  it  appears 
probalile,  that  he  only  condcfcended  to  endure  his 
morofe  behaviour,  out  of  affeftion  to  the  daughter  of 
Van  Oort,  to  whom  Jordaens  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried. 

In  his  ftyle  of  painting,  however,  he  neglefted  na- 
ture, and  was  entirely  a  mannerift  ;  nor  did  he  feem 
to  have  any  regard  to  painting  as  a  fine  art,  but 
merely  as  an  art  that  might  be  the  means  of  making 
him  rich.  In  his  bell  time,  his  coinpofition  was  agree- 
able and  his  defign  correft ;  but  in  his  latter  time, 
his  woiks  had  nothing  to  recommend  them,  except 
the  freedom  of  handling,  and  the  goodnefs  of  their 
colouring;  yet,  with  all  his  dcfefts,  he  was  accounted 
a  good  painter.  Rubens  ufed  to  fay,  that  Van  Oort 
■would  have  furpaflTcd  all  his  contemporaries,  if  he  h.id 
fecn  Rome,  and  formed  his  tafte  by  ftudying  after  the 
bell  models.  He  painted  a  great  number  of  dcfigns 
for  the  altars  of  churches  in  Flanders,  which  have 
much  merit  in  fevera!  parts  ;  and  they  are  ftill  beheld 
with  plevfure  by  good  judges. 

OOST,a  kiln  for  drying  hops  after  they  are  picked 
from  the  ftalks. 

OosT  (Jacques  Van"),  a  painter  of  hiftory,  land- 
fcape,  and  architefture,  was  born  at  Brug&o  about 
the  year  i6oo,  and  learned  the  art  in  his  native  city, 
though  it  is  not  afccrtained  by  what  mailer  he  was 
inftruftcd  ;  but  he  travelled  to  Italy,  to  ftudy  after 
the  works  of  the  great  mailers,  and  copied  every  thing 
that  pleaftd  his  own  talle,  or  that  he  thought  might 
contribute  to  his  improvement.  However,  among  all 
the  famous  artiits,  he  attached  himfelf  particularly  to 
the  ftyle  of  Anuibal  Caracci,  and  imitated  him  in  fuch 
a  maiuier,  as  to  furpiife  the  moft  able  connoifleurs  at 
Rome. 

He  pofftfTed  many  of  the  accomplilhments  of  a  great 
painter.  His  touch  and  his  colouring  were  good  ;  he 
introduced  but  few  figures  in  his  defigns,  to  avoid 
incumbering  his  funjecl  ;  and  he  difpofed  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  flcill  and  elegance  ;  giving  them  fuch 
draperies  as  were  fimple  and  natural.  He  defigned  in 
a  good  tafte  ;  and  though  his  flyle  of  compofition  re- 
fembled  that"of  Annibal,  yet  it  was  lefs  charged  than 
the  defigns  of  that  mafter  ufually  are.  In  his  carna- 
tions, his  colouring  was  frefh  and  like  nature  ;  but  he 
is  not  fo  commendable  in  the  colour  of  his  draperies, 
which  is  fometimes  fo  broken  as  to  give  the  ftufFs  an 
appearance  of  hardnefs.  He.  uiiderftood  perfpeftive 
sind  architefture  extremely  well ;  and  as  he  was  not 
fond  of  painting  landfcape  (though  occafionally  he 
painted  it  well),  in  the  flead  of  it  he  ornamented  his 
back  grounds  moft  frequently  with  buildings,  co- 
himns,  arches,  and  different  pieces  of  architefture, 
which  gave  his  compofition  a  grand  etfedi. 

The  moft  admired  pifture  of  Van  Ooft  is  in  the 
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church  at  Bruges  which  belonged  to  the  Jtfuits :  the 
fubjeft  of  it  is,  a  Defcent  from  the  Ciofa  ;  in  which 
the  defign,  the  difpnfition,  the  exprcfTion,  colour,  and 
chiarofcuro,  are  worthy  of  the  higlicll  praifes.  He 
had  3  fon  of  the  fame  name,  who  acquired  confiderable 
fame  in  his  profeffion. 

OPACITY,  in  philofophy,  a  quality  of  bodies 
whith  renders  them  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light. 

OPAH,  commonly  called  the  king  fijji.  See  Zeus. 
The  body  is  deep  ;  the  fcales  exceedingly  minute  :  it 
has  fetaceous  teeth  on  the  tongue  only,  one  long  dor- 
fal  fin,  and  a  tail  fomcwhat  lunated.  The  genus  of 
which  this  is  a  fpecies  is  not  numerous  :  This,  howe- 
ver, is  confiderably  the  largeft,  and  with  refpeft  to 
its  colours  the  moft  fplcndid.  It  is  confideied  by  many 
as  the  moft  beautiful  fifh  that  is  found  on  the  coaft 
of  Europe.  Mr  Pennant  in  his  Britifh  Zoology  gives 
the  following  account  of  this  fi(h,  which  is  exceeding- 
ly rare  on  the  Britilh  coaft  :  "  We  have  only  four 
inftances  (fays  he)  of  this  fidi  being  taken  in  our  feas, 
each  of  them  in  the  north,  viz.  twice  off  Scotland, 
once  off  Northumberland,  and  once  in  Filey-Bay, 
Yorklhire.  This  laft  was  caught  about  two  years  ago, 
and  exliibited  as  a  (how  at  Scarborough. 

"  It  is  of  that  genus  which  Linnxus  diftlnguilhes 
by  the  name  of  Chxludon  from  its  briftly  teeth,  and 
is  faid  to  be  very  common  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 
(See  Ch^todon).  (a) 

"  It  is  well  defcribed  by  an  anonymous  writer  in 
the  London  Magazine  for  Oftober  1767,  which  we 
(liall  borrow,  as  the  account  is  confirmed  to  us  by  Mr 
Travis,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  one  of 
the  fame  fpecies. 

"  Newcaftle,  September  1 2.  On  Saturday  laft 
was  thrown  upon  the  fands  at  Blyth,  a  very  rare  and 
beautiful  fifh,  weighing  between  70  and  80  pounds, 
ftiaped  like  the  fea  bream.  The  length  was  three 
feet  and  an  h«lf ;  the  breadth  from  back  to  belly  al- 
moft  two  feet  ;  but  the  ihicknefs  from  fide  to  fide  not 
above  fix  inches. 

"  The  mouth  fmall  for  the  fize  of  the  fifh,  form- 
ing a  fquare  opening,  and  without  any  teeth  in  the, 
jaws.  The  tongue  thick,  refembling  that  of  a  man, 
but  rough  and  thick  fet  with  beards  or  prickles,  point- 
ing backwards,  fo  that  any  thing  might  eafily  pafs 
down,  but  could  not  eafily  return  back;  therefore 
thefe  might  ferve  inftead  of  teeth  to  retain  its  prey. 
The  eyes  remarkably  large,  covered  with  amembiane, 
and  ftiining  with  a  glare  of  gold.  The  cover  of  the 
gills  like  the  falmon. 

"  The  body  diminifhes  very  fmall  to  the  tail,  which. 
is  forked,  and  expands  1 2  inches :  the  gill  fins  are 
broad,  about  eight  inches  long,  and  play  horizon- 
tally :  a  little  behind  their  infeition  the  back  fin  takes 
its  original,  where  it  is  about  feven  inches  high,  but 
flopts  away  very  fuddcnly,  running  down  very  near  the 
tail,  and  at  its  termination  becomes  a  little  broader  : 
the  belly  fina  are  very  itrong,  and  placed  near  the 
middle  of  the  body  :  a  narrow  fin  alfo  runs  from  the 
anus  to  the  tail. 

8  "AU. 


(a)  Later  writers  feem  with  more  propriety  to  have  ranked  it  under  the  genus  Zfw,  to  which  we  hava.- 
ah'eady  refeired. 
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)pa!.         "  AW  the  fins,  and  alfo  tlie  tail,  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  ; 

V^  hut  tlic  colours  and  l-.-aiity  of  the  rtft  of  the  body, 
which  is  fmooth  snd  covered  with  alitioft  iniper- 
ctptible  fcilea,  becfears  all  'iefiription ;  the  upper 
pnrt  Ifing  a  kirn',  of  bright  preen,  variegated  witli 
whitifh  fpots,  and  enrii  bed  with  a  fhining  golden  hue, 
much  refembling  the  fpleni-iour  of  the  ptacock"s  fca- 
tliers  ;  this  by  degres  vanifhes  in  a  bright  filver  ;  and 
near  the  belly  the  gold  begins  again  to  prc'lominate 
ill  a  lighter  jrroiind  than  on  the  b'ck." 

OPAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpccles  of  the  chroa- 
ftacea  genus  ot  gems.-  Thii  fpecies  of  precious  ftone 
is  j'-enerally  efteemed  the  nioft  beautiful  of  all  the  flinty 
tribe,  wliich  appears  to  be  owing  to  its  changeable 
apjjcarance  when  viewed  by  reflection  — The  form  of 
the  opal  is  tiiat  of  a  pebble,  like  the  agate,  with 
which  authors  in  generil  hive  claffed  it,  from  a  fup- 
pofed  refemblance,  of  which  there  appears  no  fort 
of  proof.  On  the  contrary,  Bergman's  analyfia  points 
it  out  to  be  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  genus 
of  flints,  of  which  the  agate  is  a  Ipecies  ;  magnefia 
conftituting  a  large  part  of  its  compofition,  and  not 
tntering  at  all  into  that  of  the  agate,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  analyfis  of  the  parent  fpecies  or  flint, 
there  being  none  yet  publiflied  of  agate  The  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  the  opal  is  likewife  extremely  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  agate.  Wallerius  tells  us  that 
its  fpeciiic  i'ravity  is  upwards  of  1900.  It  iofcs  its 
colour  and  tranfparcncy  in  the  fire,  and  in  other  re 
fpefts  is  aiTetled  by  it  in  the  very  fame  manner  as 
quartz  or  flint  would  be.  It  may  be  melted  with  bo- 
rax, but  not  without  great  difficulty.   The  fpecies  are, 

1.  The  op:d  of  Nonnius.  This  appears  olive-co- 
loured by  refleftion,  and  then  opaque  ;  but  when  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  light,  it  is  found  to  be  trar.f- 
parent,  and  appears  of  a  beautiful  ruby  colour.  Boc- 
cedc  Boot,  author  of  the  Cr.nij^leti:  'Jtvjelhr,  ccnfi- 
ders  it  as  the  mod  precious  tort  of  opal,  and  indeed 
the  moft  wonderful  of  this  kind  of  nature's  works  :  he 
gives  a  lofty  encomium  upon  it,  chiefly  from  Pliny,who 
called  this  opal  paderos.     This  fpecies  of  opal  is  the 

J'angenon  of  India,  and  nommis  of  the  ancients  and  mo- 
dern Europeans,  from  the  Roman  fenator  Nonnius, 
pofleffor  of  the  famous  opal  of  Rome,  worth  20,000 
feilerces,  who  preferred  baniihment  to  parting  with 
it  to  Anthony.  An  opal  anlwering  exaftly  to  Pliny's 
dcfcription  of  the  nonnius  was  difcovered  about  30  or 
35  years  ago  in  the  ruins  of  Alexandria,  and  purcha- 
fed  for  a  trifle  by  the  French  conful  Lironcourt,  from 
his  draguman  Roboly.  The  duke  de  Nivernois,  when 
smbaffador  in  London  in  1763,  was  in  piifTcffion  of 
the  very  flnne.  The  next  in  efteem  and  value  is  the 
Ins  opal,  of  a  glaffy  white  colour,  but  when  looked 
through  it  appears  of  a  flame-tolour,  as  the  nonnius 
does  of  a  ruby. 

Wallerius  indeed  is  of  opinion  that  the  oj)al  found 
fn  Alexandria  was  not  that  of  Nonnius  mentioned  by 
Pliny  ;  and  a  'd.s,  thit  it  was  by  many  fuppoftd  to  be 
only  a  counterfeit  piece  of  rfafs  or  palte.  There  is 
anoiher  of  the  fame  fpecies  in  Sweden,  which  by  re- 
fleftion appeals  of  a  broivnilh  colour,  but  by  refrac- 
tion  is  red  with  violet  veins. 

2.  The  white  opal,  having  its  ground  of  a  white 
_glafs-like   complexion,  from   whence   green,   yellov/j 


blulfh,  and  purple  rays  are  thrown  out ;  but  when 

held  ai^ainll  the  light  it  appears  of  a  reddifli  or  rather 
flame-colour.  Wallerius,  in  his  M  neralogy,  fays,  that 
this  uhite  opal  ^nfwers  the  dtliri'tU)n  of  it  given  liy 
Pliny  much  better  tl;an  the  olive  coloured  one  above 
dekribed.  There,  are  two  varieties  of  it:  (.  fhe 
oriental  opal,  (liowing  many  colours. — Engeniiroom 
informs  us,  thit  he  had  obtained  a  fmali  picc<  of 
pfeudo  agate  trom  the  Eall  Indies,  of  a  yellowifll 
brown  and  pale  blue,  or  rather  mi'k  colour,  witti  a 
fliining  brighinefs,  ex-iflly  like  thr.t  of  the  milky- 
opals  already  mentioned  ;  alfo  lome  other  fpecimens 
near  Turin  in  Piedmont,  where  they  arc  called  La- 
Jlard-agates,  a  name  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  ex- 
tremely proper  for  them>  as  they  agree  with  the  agates 
in  almoll  every  refpect  except  hardntfs  :  this,  how- 
ever, h?.s  been  controverted.  —  Sometimes  the  opal  13 
furroundcd  with  a  white  ciufl,  like  common  flints  In 
the  ilrata  ot  chalk  ;  which  cruit  has  likewife  the  fame 
properties  is  the  flint  when  this  la!*  mentioned  fub- 
fiance  has  been  previoufly  freed  from  the  adherent 
chalk  ;  viz.  i  It  does  not  diflolve  in  nitrous  acid. 
2.  It  if  not  fufible/icryj.  3.  It  melts  pretty  eafily  with 
borax,  but  without  any  efTervcfcence,  contrary  ta  what 
is  obferved  in  calcareous  fubftances  j  fo  that  borax 
will  difi'olve  about  three  quarters  of  its  own  bulk  of 
this  fubftance,  though  with  difficulty,  efpccially  to- 
wards the  end  ot  the  operation;  but  the  glofs  becomes 
quite  clear  and  colourlcfs,  inftcad  of  becoming  white 
and  opaque,  as  is  the  cafe  with  calcareous  fuMlances. 
This  oriental  Hone  is  found  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,- 
wh.ere  it  is  called  \\\^  eJtmentary  jlone.  The  Indians 
put  as  high  a  value  on  it  as  on  the  diamond.  There 
is  another  kind  of  oriental  opal  much  valued.,  gene- 
rally called  Xhc Jlam'mg  opal,  bccaufe  it  changes  its  co- 
lours, as  if  fpaiks  of  fire  efcapcd  from  it  in  p'.rallel 
lines. 

3.  The  bluifh  and  feniitrar.fpatent  opal  is  lefs  v*. 
lued  ty  thole  who  are  converfant  in  gems  than  the 
others,  on  account  of  its  being  fvippofcd  more  eafily 
Imitable  by  art.  M.  Magellan,  however,  informs  us, 
that  not  only  this,  but  fcveral  other  kinds  of  opals 
are  eafily  imitable  by  art ;  feveral  compofuions  of 
glafs  being  met  with  which  fliow  very  different  co- 
lours by  refleftion  and  by  retradfion.  A  curious  an- 
cient one  of  this  kind  is  to  be  feen  in  the  royal  aiil.ey 
of  St  Denis  near  Paris,  which  is  green  on  the  outfide, 
but  fliows  a  fine  ruby  colour  when  held  between 
the  eye  and  the  light.  Our  author  has  alfo  fecnfonie 
glafs  pailes  made  In  London  by  Edward  Delaval,  Efq; 
and  others  by  Mr  ivIoT^  iccretary  to  the  Society  of 
.Arts,  which  appeared  of  a  yellow-brown  or  other 
colour  by  refleftion  ;  but  when  held  againft  the  light 
tranlmitted  a  fine  blue,  purple,  or  red  colour,  like 
the  fapphires,  rubies,  garnets,  and  other  precious 
Hones. — Wallerius  gives  direftions  for  making  thefe 
pafles  ;  and  M.  Magellan  informs  us,  that  he.  by 
chance  difcovered  that  the  red  glafs  of  Kunckel,  when 
ovcr-meltcd,  or  burnt  in  a  common  fire,  produces  a 
fiir.ilar  effect,  tranlmitting  one  colour  by  refraftioii 
and  another  by  refleftion.  The  fine  imitations  of  the 
true  white  opals,  which  Pliny  fay.-,  were  made  by  the 
Indians,  have,  in  our  author's  opinion,  hitherto  baf- 
fled the  art  of  the  modems. 

E  e  2  The 
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The  f?.ngenon  or  nonniiis  opal  is  found  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  ;  tlie  Iris,  in  Ccylor.  ;  the  milky  opal,  at  Eil- 
benftnck  and  Fryherp  ;  the  biuirtl  or  mofl.  common 
and  lealt  el!c-enied,  in  Hiingrary,  Silefia,  Saxony,  &c.; 
the  olive  and  bottle  coit;ared  cat's  eye.  in  Ceylon  ; 
the  interior  in  different  countries  of  Europe.  Mr 
Born  mentions  what  he  calls  an  ai'fwinnne  cat's  eye,  of 
a  flefh  colour  and  trmfp-irent,  polfciTm'?-  the  curious 
ilrudure  of  the  av.^^tuline,  viz.  compofed  of  little 
plates  like  fcales,  with  a  metallic  fplerriour,  which 
refliiS  the  rays  of  Tjjht  like  the  opal.  This  ftone  we 
lufpe'*  to  be  that  which  has  led  authors  to  clafs  the 
avanturine  with  the  ooal,  althoiu'.h  it  h  in  hi\  a  fine 
opaque  quartz.  Ruffia  produces  the  opal  at  the  ri- 
vulet Katfcha,  near  the  city  of  Kradi-.jaik;  in  the 
Altai  mountains  in  Siberia.  The  cat's  eye  is  found 
in  Mount  Caucafus,  and  is  often  confotinded  with  the 
opal,  ihouijh  improperly.  See  Astema.  The  oculus 
niun'Ji  (ice  Hydrophanes)  has  a  very  intltnate  con- 
neflion  with  opal,  beinp;  jreneraily  found  in  beds  over 
it,  and  being  re,-arded  by  fome  naturaliils  as  tlie 
fame  ftone  in  a  ftate  of  decompofition  by  the  ac-. 
lion  of  the  air.  Ruffia  pofTefles  this  ilone  in  the  Al- 
tai mountains,  where  the  opals  are  found. 

No  method  -of  ellimalinp'  the  opid  is  given  by 
authors  that  we  know  of.  But  thofe  of  uncommon 
beauty  and  fize  are  foil  for  very  large  fums. 

The  late  I.,eopald  II.  emperor  of  Germ  mr,  was  in 
poiTefTion  of  an  oriental  Hone,  fometimis  <klcii!  ed  as 
a  cal's-eye  and  fometimes  as  an  opal,  of  one  incli  diii- 
meter,  and  which  was  valued  at  a  gfe.it  price.  Prince 
Potemkin,  the  Ruffian  general,  purchifed  for  looo 
ducats  a  ftone  ®f  the  fame  kind,  faiil  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  famous  Nalir  Shah  from  the  head  of  a 
Gentoo  idol,  of  which  it  made  one  of  the  eyes.  By 
what  crcuitous  road  it  found  its  way  to  Potemkin, 
we  h:ive  not  been  informed  ;  but  with  many  other 
gems  it  difappeared  from  the  tent  of  the  Perfian  con- 
queror when  he  was  afTaffinated. 

Opals  are  commonly  found  in  detached  pieces,  in 
an  envelope  of  a  different  kind  of  llone,  fiom  the 
iize  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  walnut.  Beautiful 
o^als  of  this  lall  iize  are  extremely  rare  ;  fo  that  it 
is  difficult  to  find  an  opal  fufiioiently  perfcft  and  larpe 
t-o  be  completely  pofleffed  of  all  its  beauties :  this 
renders  it  fo  preeious,  and  makes  it  almoft  impoflible 
to  determine  its  value.  They  have  agieed,  however, 
to  value  a  beautiful  oriental  opal  at  double  the  price 
of  a  fapphire  of  the  fame  fize. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  all  the  beautiful  colours 
of  the  opal  may  entirely  change  or'difappear  when  the 
ilone  is  divided  into  pieces.  This  phenomenon,  which 
has  been  demonilrated  more  than  once  by  experience, 
leads  us  to  think  that  all  the  fparkling  play  of  the 
opal  is  owing  to  the  refratlion  of  the  rays  of  the  fun 
from  the  furface  of  the  flone,  which  is  naturally  form- 
ed to  produce  this  refraftion. 

OPALIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  at  Rome 
m  honour  of  the  goddefs  Ops.  Varro  fays  they  were 
held  on  the  igth  of  December,  which  was  one  of  the 
days  of  the  faturnalia:  thefe  two  feafts  were  celebrated 
in  the  fame  month,  becaufe  Saturn  and  Ops  were  huf- 
band  and  viife  :  the  vows  offered  to  the  goddefs  were 
made  fitting  ou  the  ground. 
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OPERA,  a  dramatic  compofition  fet  to  mufic,  and 
fung  on  the  ftage,  accoinpanicd  with  mulical  inftru- 
ments,  and  enriched  with  magnificent  dreffcs,  machines, 
and  other  decorations. — This  fpecles  of  drama  is  of 
modern  invention.  In  its  piefent  flate  it  was  not 
knoM'n  even  in  Italy  before  the  begiEnlng  of  the  lad 
century  ;  and  at  iis  introduclion  into  lin;;daHd,  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  it  divided  the  wits,  literati,  and  mu- 
ficiius  of  the  age.  By  thofe  who  were  elleemcd  the 
beft  judges  of  the  art,  the  En;;lifli  hnguage  waj  con- 
fidered  as  too  rouv^h  and  inharmonious  for  the  mufic 
of  the  opera  ;  and,  on  tVe  otlier  hauJ,  critics,  whofe 
tafte  was  built  on  the  halts  of  common  fenfe,  looke^l 
upon  a  drama  in  a  foreign  and  unknown  tongue  as -the 
greateit  of  all  ahfurdities.  Many  of  them,  however, 
pleiided  for  operas  in  the  Englilh  language  ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  Addifon,  who  w?.s  one  of  the  op[io- 
ftrs  of  the  Italian  opera  on  the  London  ftage,  wrote 
in  his  native  tongue  the  opera  of  Rofamond.  This 
is  confelfedly  a  beautiful  poem  ;  but,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr  Buiney,  it  adds  nothing  to  Addifon's  fame,  as 
it  fhows  his  total  ignorance  of  the  firlt  principles  of 
mufic,  and  of  couri'e  his  unfitnefs  for  the  ta(l<  he  had 
undertaken. 

In  quedions  refpefting  the  fine  arts  there  is  no  ap- 
peal from  the  general  taite ;  and  therefore,  as  the 
French  opera,  wfiicli  is  in  the  language  of  the  coiui- 
try  where  it  is  adted,  has  always  been  admired  by 
perfons  of  li'~'eral  education,  it  doubtlefs  his  merit 
confidcred  as  a  drama  ;  but  how  the  dramas  of  this 
kind  which  are  compofed  in  Italian  Ihoutd  find  ad- 
mirers in  England,  among  ptrfons  who  unleriland  not 
a  word  of  the  language,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  aflonifh- 
ment.  The  mufic  of  them  may  deferve  and  command 
the  admiration  of  every  one  who  has  an  ear ;  and  the 
aiEUon  of  the  fingers  may  be  perfeftly  fuitable  to  the 
fubjeft  reprtftnted  ;  but  of  this  iuitablenefs  the  ma- 
jority of  the  audience  can  be  no  judges.      , 

Even  when  the  language  is  thoroughly  underftood, 
we  (hould  imagine,  that,  to  make  an  opera  agreeable 
to  gootl  fenfe,  much  would  depend  uuon  the  choice 
of  the  fuhjeft  ;  for  it  is  finely  abfurd  to  have  peifons 
of  all  ranks,  and  on  every  occailon,  perpetually  ac- 
companied v.'ith  the  regidar  tefponfcs  of  fymphony. 
To  hear  Csfar,  Scipio,  or  Macbeth,  when  forming 
plans  to  enfure  viftory,  or  hatching  plots  of  treal'on 
and  n;urder,  talking  in  recitative  and  keeping  time 
with  fiddles,  would  furely  difgull  every  perfon  whofe 
fenfe  had  not  all  evaporated  in  found  ;  tut  when  the 
fubjeft  rtprtfented  naturally  admits  of  mufic  in  real 
life,  we  can  fuppofe  an  opera  to  afford  to  perfons  of 
tafte  one  of  the  moil  exquitite  and  refined  entertain- 
ments of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  For  a  fur- 
ther account  of  the  opera,  fee  Music,  n''  39,  42,  44, 
and  PoETiiy,  n'^  1  ^3,  &c. 

OPERATION,  in  general,  the  a&  of  exerting  or 
excrcliing  fome  power  or  faculty,  upon  which  an  effedt 
follows. 

Operation,  in  furgery  and  medicine,  denotes  a 
methodical  aftion  of  the  hand  on  the  human  body,  iiL 
order  to  re-eftablifli  health. 

OPHIDIUM,  a  genus  of  fidies  belonging  to 
the  order  of  apodes.  The  principal  charaftcrs  of  this 
genus  are  the  following.  The  head  is  lomevvhat  naked  ;. 
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'•  tJie  teeth  are  in  ilic  iaws,  palate,  and  fauces ;  the  bo- 
dy lonjj  ;  the  fins  ot  the  back,  tail,  and  nnus,  con- 
founded in  one  ;  no  (in  on  tlie  under  part  ot  the  by- 
dy  ;  and  the  eyes  covered  by  the  common  fltin.  Of 
this  genua  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  of  which  the  moll 
curious  is  the  ophultum  b^trhiluv}  of  LinniEUa,  thus  dc- 
frril.cd  by  Dr  Broufl'onet  ill  the  7  lit  volume  of  the 
Phiiofophical  Tranfadions. 

"  The  fcale<!of  the  ophidiiim  (fays  he)  are  irregularly 
pkcjd  and  difpcrfed  over  tlie  whole 'ody.  Their  form 
is  fomctimes  round,  fiimetimea  nearly  oval.  They  are 
larger  near  the  head,  and  in  the  lower  pirt  of  the 
body  ;  but  are  hardly  to  be  dirtinguilhed  near  the 
tail.  They  adhere  to  the  body  hy  means  oi  a  par- 
ticular tranlpirent  llcin,  which  is  in  general  very  thin, 
but  fomewhst  thicker  near  the  neck,  and  extended 
loofcly  over  the  whole  heiid  :  this  ikip.  Is  very  cafdy  de- 
llroyed,  after  which  the  fcales  faliincf,  the  body  ap- 
pears fpotted  (fir;.  I.)  When  you  look  at  tkem  with 
the  naked  eve  (fig.  2.)  they  appear  as  ciwered  with 
very  fmall  grains  ;  but  viewed  through  a  microfcope 
(Sg.  3.)  the  middle  of  them  appears  more  elevated  than 
the  margin  ;  and  from  the  centre  to  the  margin,  ciofe 
by  c.ich  other,  there  are  many  lines  or  rays  formed 
by  fmall  fcales  placed  upon  one  another,  like  tdes  upon 
a  roof,  the  fuperior  being  always  the  nearer  to  the 
centre.  This  fort  of  fcales,  which  may  be  called 
vmhoHfitce,  are  fdftened  fo  the  body  hy  very  fmall 
vefFcls  which  are  inferted  in  their  middle  ;  they 
are  to  I  e  feen  on  the  body  only,  not  on  the  head 
»or    the  fins." 

The  anatomy  of  this  fifli  comprehends  fome  very 
remarkable  circnmftar>ces,  which,  our  author  thinks, 
were  never  obferved  in  any  other  fpecles.  When  the 
ikin  is  drawn  off,  there  appears  a  thin  membrane  of  a 
filver  colour,  which  covers  the  mufcles.  The  mufcles 
being  removed,  v.e  find  the  peritoneum,  which  lines 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  is  adherent  to  the  fvimming 
bladder  by  fome  clnn/ations.  It  is  of  a  fdver  hue, 
with  fome  very  fmall  blacic  points.  The  ventricle  is 
not  to  be  diftinf  uifned  from  the  inteftines  by  any  other 
Biark  but  bv  its  hze  ;  it^  form  is  oblcng  ;  it  is  extendk- 
ed  almoll  to  the  anus,  from  whence  the  inteftinal  duel 
has  a  retrograde  courfe,  and  then  dcfccnds  again,  ha- 
ving a  little  dilatation  near  the  anus.  On  the  vcr- 
tel  rx  next  the  anus  on  the  outfide  of  the  peritoneum 
is  1  kind  of  cavity  of  an  oblong  form,  containing  a 
reddifh  vifcus,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  kidney. 

The  firfl:  vertebra  from  the  head  has  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  if  llrufture.  The  fecond  has  on  each 
fide  an  elongated  mid  {harp  apophyfis,  to  the  apex 
of  which  is  annexed  a  fnall  ligament  The  tiiird 
is  very  flat,  and  has  on  each  file  a  kind  of  tri- 
angular and  (harp  apophyfis,  to  which  adheres  a 
ligament  as  to  the  fecond.  Tht  fourth  is  remark- 
able in  having  a  (liarp  spophyfis  on  each  fide,  arli- 
culjted  with  the  body  of  the  veitebra  ;  Rnd  under  each 
©f  tliem  is  another  articulated  apophyfis,  flattlfii,  thick, 
roMndUli  at  its  extremities,  at;d  torked  at  its  bafis 
(fig.  5.)  The  fifth,  which  Is  ftrongly  adherent  to 
the  former,  has  in  its  middle  a  bifid  procefs.  The 
fixth  has  in  its  middle  a  flattilli  elevation,  (harp  on  each 
fide.  Between  the  extremity  of  the  larger  apophvfis 
of  the  fourth  vertebra  is  a  bone,  or  rather  a  hard  carti- 
lage, which  bears  the  figure  of  a  kidney  (fig.  6  )  its 
sonyexity  being  turned  towards  the  bocy  of  the  ver- 
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tcbra  :  its  pofition  Is  parallel  to  the  bodies  of  the  vcr-  Opli:ogii,f- 

tcbrre  ;  its  motion  is  half  circular  ;  one   of   its  parts,        '"™ 

vi^.  the  loweit,  being  in  the  cavity  of  the  fwiaiminyn  u-  '  r  • 
11,1  .  •  L   •       11  1  1  •  .         '   .6  Ophiorliiza 

bladder,  to  which  it  adheres  by  a  thin  membrane,  lo 

that  no  air  can  efcape  at  that  p.irt.  It  is  covered  by 
membranes,  which  adhere  (Irongly  to  its  middle  ;  iu 
this  part  are  faflencd  the  two  ligaments  of  the  apo- 
phvfis  of  the  fecond  and  third  vertclira;,  of  which  we 
fpoke  befjre,  and  which  are  of  a  great  tenuity.  In 
the  fame  point  are  falUned  alfo  two  ligaments,  each 
of  which  belongs  to  an  oblong  mafclc  parrdiel  to  each 
other,  and  fi.'<ed  to  the  bones  uf  the  low;tl  and  polle- 
rior  part  of  the  head  (fig.  4.) 

All  this  apparatus  is  certainly  fubfcrvlent  to  the 
piirpofe  of  fvvimming;  but  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
if  tiiefe  parts  are  necefTarv  to  fome  animal  tunAlon, 
they  ihoui  1  not  be  founr!  in  all  the  Individuals  ;  "for  I 
have  feen  (fays  our  author)  two,  of  which  the  verte- 
brae were  not  diSerent  from  the  vtrtebrse  of  the  other 
fnecies :  which  difference  depends,  perhaps,  on  the 
diiference  of  fex.  I  antv  inclined  to  believe  fo ;  but 
the  generation  in  this  fiih  iecms  to  be  no  lefs  myflc— 
rious  than  that  of  the  eel  :  I  could  never  diftingulth. 
a  male  from  a  female  in  this  fpecles." 

This  filli  commonly  grows  to  the  fize  of  eight  or 
nine  inches.  It  is  to  be  found  in  -all  the  Mediterranean 
fca,  and  in  great  plenty  in  the  Adriatic  :  its  lie:]!  is 
not  of  a  good  tafte,  rather  coarfe,  as  is  that  ot  all  the 
fpecics  of  fifbcs  which,  having  no  ventral  fins,  are  obli- 
ged to  make  great  efi'orts  in  fvvimming,  aisd  have  con- 
fequently  the  muf.ks  b.arder. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM,  adder's  tongue  :  A  genu.? 
of  the  natural  order  of  fillces,  belonging  to  the  cryp- 
togamia  clafs  of  plants.  The  fpike  is  articulated,  flat, 
and  turned  to  the  two  fides  ;  with  the  articull  or  joints 
opening  acrofs.  There  are  feveii  fpecles  ;  of  which 
the  only  remarkable  one  is  the  vulgatum,  or  common 
adder's-tongue,  which  is  a  native  of  feveral  places  of 
Britain,  growing  in  meadows  and  moift  paflures.  'I'he 
country-people  make  an  ointment  of  the  frelli  leaves, 
and  ufe  It  as  a  vulnerary  to  green  wounds  ;  which  is  a 
very  ancient  application,  recommended  by  Matthiolus, 
1  ragus,  and  others. 

OPHIOMANCY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of  making 
predidicns  iiom  ferpents.  Thus  Cdchas,  on  feeing 
a  ferpent  devour  eight  fpariows  with  their  dam,  fore- 
told the  duration  of  the  fie^e  of  Troy:  and  the  feveii 
coils  of  a  ferpent  that  was  feen  on  Anchifes's  tomb, 
were  interpreted  to  mean  the  feven  years  that  iEneaa 
wandered  from  place  to  place  before  he  arrived  at 
Latium. 

OPIIIORHIZA,  In  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo< 
nogynia  oider,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
47th  order,  Slellals.  The  corolla  is  funnel-lhaped  ; 
the  capfi:Ie  twin,  bilocular,  and  polyfpcrnious.  There 
are  two  fpecles  ;  the  moft  ren'.'!k;.ble  of  which  is  the 
Afiaticum,  or  true  lignum  colubriaum.  The  root  of 
this  is  known  in  tiie  Eaft  InJiesto  Lea  fjiecific  againlt 
the  poifon  of  the  moll  dreadful  animal  called  iht  hood- 
ed ferpent.  There  is  a  trcatife  in  .inixn.  Acad.  torn,  iv.- 
upon  this  fubjeiil,  wherein  the  author  Joh.  And.  Da- 
rellus  undertakes,  from  the  deicription  of  fuch  au- 
thors ai  had  feen  it  upon  the  fpot,  to  ufcertain  the 
plant  Irom  which  the  genuine  root  is  taken.  It  ap- 
pears in  this  account,  that  it  had  puzzled  the  Eu- 
7j  ropean. 
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efiiioxylcin  ropeaii  pliyficians;  and  what  liad  been  fold  in  the  fhops 
^j         ,  for  it,  is  the  root  of  a  very  difFetent  plant,  ami  of  a 
poifonous  nature. 

The  true  root  is  called  mun^us,  for  the  following 
reafon. — There  is  a  kind  of  weafel  in  the  E?-fl  Indies, 
called  muia^utia  by  the  natives,  murgo  by  the  Portu- 
(juefe,  and  mimc/is  by  the  Dutch.  This  animal  pur- 
fuej  the  hoocied  ferpent,  as  the  cat  does  the  moufe 
with  us.  As  foon  as  the  ferpent  appears,  the  weafel 
attacks  him  ;  and  if  fhe  chances  to  be  bit  by  him,  (he 
''mmediately  runs  to  find  a  certain  vegetable,  upon 
eatina^  which  fhe  returns,  and  renews  the  fight  — 
The  Indians  are  of  opinion  that  this  plant  is  the 
mungos. 

That  celebrated  traveller  Kaempfer,  who  kept  one 
of  thefe  weafels  tame,  that  eat  with  him,  lived  with 
him,  and  was  his  companion  wherever  he  went,  fays 
he  law  one  of  thefe  battles  between  her  and  the  fer- 
pent, but  could  not  certainly  find  out  what  root  the 
weafel  looked  out  for.  But  whether  the  weafel  fir* 
difcovered  this  antidote  or  not,  it  is  an  infaUible 
remedy  againft  the  bite  of  the  hooded  ferpent.  And 
this  he  undertakes  to  afcertain. 

OPHIOXYLON,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
ncecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of 
which  tlie  order  is  doubtful.  The  hermaphrodite  ca- 
lyx is  quinquefid  ;  the  corolla  quinquefid  and  funnel 
J  (haped  ;  with  a  cylindriciil  neftarium  within  its  mouth. 

5>ifftrent  OPHIR,  a  country  mentioned  in  fcripture,   from 

Iiyiioihefe«  which  Solomon  had  grtat  quantities  of  gold  brought 

veii^a^ng    home  in  fliips  wliich  he  fent  out  for  that  purpofe;  but 
the  litua  ,  --'.p  .,  ,.„'^,r       ' 

tii.n  of  Where  to  hv.  its  iituation  is  the  great  difnculty,  authors 
Oihir.  running  into  various  opinions  on  that  head.  Some 
have  gone  to  the  Weft,  otliers  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
the  eaftcrn  coatfs  of  Africa,  in  fearch  of  it. — Mr  Bruce 
the  celebrated  AbyfTinian  traveller  has  difphyed  much 
Hypochefis  l«^^''n'"g  ^nd  ingenuity  in  fettling  this  qucllion  of  Bi- 
•clMfBfucehllcal  hiftory.  To  the  f'tisfaftion  of  moft  of  his 
readers  he  has  determined  Ophir  to  be  Sofala,  a  king- 
dom of  Africa,  on  the  coall  of  Mofembique,  near  Zan- 
guebar  (fee  Sofala).  His  reafons  for  this  determi- 
nation are  fo  generally  known,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  repeat  them  here  at  length  ;  becaufe  fuch 
as  are  not  already  acquainted  with  them  may  con- 
lult  his  book,  which  has  been  long  in  the  hinds  of  the 
public.  He  julUy  obferves,  that  in  order  to  come  to 
a  certainty  where  this  Ophir  was,  it  will  be  neceftary 
to  examine  what  fcripture  fays  of  It,  and  to  keep 
preciieiy  to  every  thing  like  defcriplion  which  we 
can  find  there,  without  indulging  our  fancy  farther, 
l/i.  Then,  the  trade  to  Ophir  was  carried  on  from  the 
Elanitic  gulf  through  the  Indian  ocean.  2iily.  The 
returns  were  gold,  filver,  and  ivory,  but  efpecially 
filver*.  ^d/y.  The  time  of  the  going  and  coming  of 
the  fleet  was  precifely  three  years-}-,  at  no  period  more 
nor  lefs. 

Now,  if  Solomon's  fleet  failed  from  the  Elanitic 
gulph  to  the  Indian  ocean,  this  voyaije  ol  neceflity 
mull  have  been  made  by  monfeons,  for  no  other  winds 
reign  in  that  ocean.  And  what  certainly  fhows  this 
was  the  qafe,  is  the  precife  term  of  thiee  years  in 
which  the  fleet  went  and  came  between  Ophir  and 
Ezion-gaber. 

Thefe  mines  of  Ophir  were  probably  what  furnifh- 
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ed  the  Eaft  with  gold  in  the  earllcil  times ;  great     QMt. 
traces  of  excavation  muft  there' ; re  ':avf  appeared.         —~—^ 

But  John  Dos  Santos   fays,  that   he  'anded  at  So- 
fala in  the  year    1586;  th  t   lie    failed   up   the  great 
river  Cuama  as  far  as  Tete,  where,  always  defirous  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gok',  his  order  had  placed 
their  convent.     Thence   he  penetrated  for  above  200 
leagues  Into  the  countiy,  and  faw  the  gold-mines  then 
Working  at   a   mountain    crdled  Afura.      At  a   confi-         3 
derable  diftance  from  thefe  are  the  filver  miues  of  t  hi-  Arirumentt 
coua  ;  at  both   places  there  is  a  great  appearance  of '.     P®" 
ancient  excavations  ;  and   at    both   places   the   houfes 
of  the  kings  are   built  with  mud   and   ftraw,  whilll 
there  arc   large   remains   of  maffy   buildings   of  (tone 
and  lime. 

Every  thing  then  confplres  to  fix  the  Ophir  of  Solo- 
mon in  the  kingdom  of  Sofala,  provided  it  would  necef- 
farily  require  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  three  years  to 
make  a  voyage  from  Ezion-paber  £0  chat  place  and  i'ar^ 
fhl/li  and  return.  '.  o  eftablilh  this  important  faft,  our 
author  obferves,  that  tlie  fleet  or  fhip  for  Sofala,  part- 
ing in  June  from  Ezlon-gaber  (fee  Ezion-gaber), 
would  run  down  before  the  nortlici-n  monfoon  to  Mo- 
cha (fee  Mocha).  Here,  not  the  monfoon,  but  the 
direftion  of  the  gulph,  changes  ;  and  the  violence  of 
the  fouth  vveftcrs,  which  then  rtign  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  make  themfelves  at  times  lelt  even  in  Mocha 
roads.  1  he  vefTel  therefore  corned  to  an  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Mocha  ;  and  here  fiie  waits  for  moderate 
weathef  and  a  fair  wind,  which  carries  her  out  of  the 
fl;ralts  of  Babelmandeb,  through  the  few  leagues  where 
the  wind  is  variable. 

Her  courfe  from  this  Is  nearly  fouth-wefl,  and  fhe 
meets  at  cape  Garcefan  a  ttrong  fouth-wefter  that 
blows  diredly  In  her  teeth.  Being  ebllged  to  return 
into  the  gulph,  fhe  miilakes  this  for  a  trade- wind  ;  be- 
caufe file  is  not  able  to  make  her  voyage  to  Mocha 
but  by  the  fummcr  monfoon,  which  carries  her  no 
farther  than  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandeb,  and  then 
leaves  her  in  the  face  of  a  contrary  wind,  a  Rrong 
current  to  the  northward,  and  violnit  fwtll. 

fhe  attempting  this  voyage  with  fails,  in  thefe 
circumllances,  was  abfolutcly  impoffible,  as  their  vcf- 
fels  went  only  before  the  wind  :  if  it  was  performed 
at  alt,  it  mult  have  been  by  oars  ;  and  great  havock 
and  lofs  of  men  mull  have  been  the  confequence  of 
the  leveral  trials. 

At  latt,  philofophy  and  ohfcrvation,  together  with 
the  unwearied  perleverance  of  man  bent  upon  his  own 
views  and  intercft,  removed  thefe  difhcnllies,  and 
fliowed  the  mariners  of  the  Arabian  gulph,  that  thefe 
peiiodii:al  wimis,  which  in  the  be,;>iiuiing  they  look- 
ed upon  as  invincilile  barriers  to  the  trading  to  'lofala, 
when  once  uiidcrftood,  were  the  very  means  of  per- 
forming this  voyage  fafely  and  expeciitioufly. 

The  vefle-l  trauing  to  So'ala  failed  (rom  ihe  bottom 
of  the  Arabian  gulph  infuinmer,  with  the  monfoon  at 
north,  which  carried  her  to  Mocha.  There  the  mon- 
foon failed  her  by  the  change  of  the  diredtiou  of  the 
gulph.  The  fouth-weft  winds,  which  blow  without 
cape  Gardefan  in  the  Indian  ocean,  forced  theirdclvcs 
round  the  cape  fo  as  to  be  felt  in  the  road  of  Mocha, 
and  make  it  unealy  riding  there.  But  th.;fc  loon 
changed,  the  weather  became  motlerate,  and  the  vef- 
fel,  we  fuppofe  in  the  month  of  Augull,  was  Ufe  at 
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i'l'r-  anc^ior  ui'ider  cape  Gardefan,  where  was  the  port 
■v~~*'  which,  many  years  aftewards,  was  called  Promonlo- 
rliim  /troriiatum.  Here  the  (hip  was  obliged  to  ftay  all 
November,  becaiife  all  thefe  fiunmer  months  the  wind 
fouth  of  the  cape  w-as  a  ftrong-  fouth-weftcr,  as  hath 
been  before  faid,  direftly  in  the  teeth  of  the  voyage 
to  Sofah.  But  this  time  was  not  loft  ;  part  of  the 
goods  bought  to  be  ready  for  the  return  was  ivory, 
frankincenfe,  and  myrrh  ;  and  the  fliip  was  then  at 
the  principal  mart  for  thefe. 

Our  author  fuppofes,  that  in  November  the  vefTel 
failed  with  the  wind  at  north-ealt,  with  which  fhe 
would  foon  have  made  her  voyarre  :  but  off  the  coalt 
of  Melinda,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  fhe  there 
met  an  anomalous  monfoon  at  fouth-weft,  in  our  days 
flrft  obfcrved  by  Dr  Hallcy,  which  cut  off  her  voyage 
to  Sofala,  and  obliged  her  to  put  into  the  fmall  har- 
bour of  Mocha,  near  Melinda,  but  nearer  ftill  to 
Tarfhifh,  which  we  find  here  by  accident,  and  which 
we  think  a  ftrong  corroboration  that  we  ate  right  as 
to  the  reft  of  the  voyage.  In  the  annals  of  Abyf- 
finia,  it  is  faid  that  Amda  Sion,  making  war  upon  that 
coail  in  the  14th  century,  in  a  lift  of  the  rebell  ous 
Mooridi  vaffals,  mentions  the  chief  of  TarOiifli  as  one 
of  them,  in  the  very  fituation  where  we  have  now 
placed  him. 

Solomon's  velTcI,  then,  was  obliged  to  ftay  at  Tar- 
fhidi  till  the  month  of  April  of  the  fecond  year.  In 
May,  the  wind  fct  in  at  north-eaft,  and  probably  car- 
ried her  that  fame  month  to  Sofala.  All  the  time 
<he  fpent  at  Taiftiilh  was  not  loft,  for  part  of  her  car- 
go was  to  be  brought  from  that  place  ;  and  fhe  pro- 
bably bought,  befpoke,  or  left  it  there.  From  May 
of  the  fecond  year,  to  the  end  of  that  monfoon  in 
Oftober,  the  vcffel  could  not  ftir;  the  wind  was  north 
eaft.  But  this  time,  far  from  being  loft,  was  necef- 
fary  to  the  traders  for  getting  in  their  cargo,  which 
we  fhall  fuppofe  was  ready  for  them. 

The  (liip  fails,  on  her  return,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember of  the  fecond  year,  with  the  monfoon  fouth- 
weft,  which  in  a  very  few  weeks  would  have  carried 
her  into  the  Arabian  gulph.  But  off  Mocha,  near 
Melinda  and  Tarfliifti,  fhe  met  the  north-eaft  mon- 
foon, and  was  olliged  to  go  into  that  port  and  ftay 
there  till  the  end  of  that  monfoon  ;  alter  which  a 
fouth-wefter  came  to  her  relief  in  May  of  the  third 
year.  With  the  May  monfoon  flie  ran  to' Mocha 
within  the  ftraits,  and  was  there  confined  by  the  fum- 
mcr  monfoon  blowing  up  the  Arabian  gulph  from 
Suez,  and  meeting  her.  Here  (lie  lay  till  that  mon- 
foon, which  in  fummer  blows  northerly  from  Suez, 
changed  to  a  fouth  eaft  one  in  Of^ober  or  November, 
and  that  very  eafily  brought  her  up  into  the  Elanitic 
gulph,  the  middle  or  end  of  December  of  the  third 
year.  She  had  no  need  of  more  time  to  complete 
her  voyage,  and  it  was  not  pofiible  ftie  could  do  it  in 
lefs. 

Such  is  a  very  fhort  and  imperfeft  sbftradl  of  our  au- 
thor's rtafons  for  placing  Ophir  in  Sofala.  If  it  ex- 
cite the  curiofily  of  our  readers  to  confult  his  work, 
it  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  we  have  made 
it. 

We  are  now  to  give  another  ingenious  conjefture 
concerning  the  fituation  of  Ophir  and  Tarfliifh,  with 
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which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Dr  Dolg,  tlie  learn- 
ed author  of  Letters  on  the  Savage  State,  addreffed 
to  I.'ird  Kames. 

This  refpeftable  writer  holds  thnt  Ophir  was  fome. 
where  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  and  that  Tar- 
fliiih  was  the  ancient  Bostica  in  Sjiain.  His  eftay  is 
not  yet  publiftied  ;  but  he  authorlfes  us  to  give  the 
following  abftraft  of  it  :  "  The  firft  time  that  Ophir,  or 
TitherAuJir,  occurs  in  fcripture,  is  in  Gen.  x.  29.  where 
the  facred  hiftorian,  enumerating  the  fons  of  Joktan, 
mentions  Aufir  as  one  of  them."  According  to  his 
account,  the  defcendants  of  thofe  i  ^  brothers  lettlcd 
all  in  a  contiguous  fituation,  from  Mefha  (the  Mocha 
of  tlie  moderns)  to  Sepharah,  a  mountain  of  the  eaft. 
Mofes,  as  every  one  knows,  denominates  countries,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  countries,  from  the  patriarch  of 
whom  thofe  inhabitants  defcendcd.  In  defcribing  the 
coutfe  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  of  paradife, 
the  fame  Mofts  informs  us  that  it  encompafled  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah,  &c.  which  abounded  with  fine 
gold,  bdellium,  and  the  onyx  ftone  ;  and  this  land  had 
its  name  from  Havilah  the  12th  fon  of  the  patriarch 
Joktan.  Ophir  ox  Attfir  was  Havilah's  immediate  elder 
brother  ;  and  of  courft  the  defcendants  of  the  former, 
in  all  probability,  fixed  their  habitation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  thofe  of  the  latter.  If,  then,  the  land  of  Ha- 
vllah  abounded  with  gold  and  precious  ftones,the  hnd  of 
Ophir  undoubtedly  produced  the  very  fame  articles. 

Here  then  vTe  have  the  original  Ophir  ;  here  was 
found  the  primary  gold  of  Ophir ;  and  here  lay  the 
Ophit  mentioned  in  Job  xi.  24.  But  as  navigation 
vi-as  then  in  its  infant,  ftate,  the  native  land  of  gold 
mentioned  by  Job  niuft  have  been  much  nearer  home 
than  that  to  which  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram 
made  their  triennial  voyages.  Fhat  feveral  countries 
on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Africa  abounded  with  gold 
long  after  the  era  of  Job,  is  evident  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pto- 
lemy, Pomponius  Mela,  &c. ;  bnt  that  in  thefe  coun- 
tries the  Ophir  of  Solomon  could  not  be  fituated,  is 
plain,  becauie  his  ftilps  in  the  fame  voyage  touched 
at  Tarfhifh,  which  lay  in  a  very  different  quarter. 

The  Abyffinian  traveller  has  placed  this  regio  auri- 
ftra  in  Sofala  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  nearly 
oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  This  hypothefis 
was  current  an  hundred  years  before  he  was  born  ;  but 
I  am  perfuaded  (fays  our  author)  that  it  is  not  tenable. 
1  heUphirof  SolomoUsin  whatever  part  of  Africa  it  lay, 
muft  have  been  well  known,  prior  to  his  reign,  both  to 
the, Phoenicians  and  the  Edomites.  Thefe  people  na- 
vigated that  monarch's  fleet,  and  therefore  could  be 
no  ftrangers  to  the  port  whither  they  were  bound. 
That  it  was  in  Africa  is  certain  ;  and  that  it  was  on 
the  welt  coaft  of  that  immenfe  peninfula,  will  appear 
more  than  probable,  when  we  have  afcertained  the 
fituation  of  Tarftiiih,  and  the  ufual  courfe  of  Pliceni- 
cian  navigation.  To  thefe  objeAs,  therefore,  we  Ihall 
now  direit  our  enquiries. 

"  Javan,  the  fourth  fon  of  the  patriarch  Japhet, 
had  four  fons,  Elilhah,  Taifiijh,  Kittirn,  and  Doda- 
nim  or  Rodanim  ;  ai.ong  whofe  '  defcendants  were 
the  ifles  of  the  Gentiles  divided.'  The  city  of  Tar/us 
on  the  coaft  of  Cilicia,  at  once  afcertains  the  region 
colonized  by  the  defcendants  of  Tarfhifh.    But  as  much 
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flcpent'g Aipon  determining  thepofition  of  urn  coii'Ury, 
"""■^'""^  I  Iha.'l  cndeavout   (uiy9  tin;  DoCior)   to  fix  it  with  all 
poffi'o'e  precilion. 

"  In  the  fitft  place,  I  miifl  bcf;  leave  to  obfervc, 
tliat  there  is  not  a  rin;::le  palHi'Tc  in  any  ancicut  anchor, 
fncied  cr  profane,  that  To  iniioh  :i3  alludes  to  sny  city, 
ctif'.rift,  canton,  or  country,  of  the  nani<;  of  Tarfhifa 
in  the  e.iftfin  parts  of  the  world.  The  dclcendants  of 
Javaii,  cf  whom  Tardiifh  was  one,  are  ae;re';d.  on  all 
hands  to  have  extended  their  fetcLments  lowarils  the 
nortli-weft,  i.e.  into  Afin  Minor,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
The  inhabitants  "f  Tarfhidi  are  <5very  wliere  in  fcrip- 
ture  faid  to  hi  addiifted  to  n.^vigation  and  comtrcrce, 
in  which  thty  feem  to  have  been  conne<Sed  with  the 
*  Pf  xlvili.  Tyriins  and  Phoenicians  *,  who  were  always  faid  by 
7.  Ix.-cu.  lo  t!ie  Jews  to  inhabit  the  ifles  of  the  fea.  Indeed,  in 
liebrev.'  tjeoj^raphy,  all  the  cotintriec  toward  the  north 
and  well,  which  were  divided  from  Jud'.-a  by  the  fea, 
fGen. ii. i6jvere  cniled  tiie  ifles  of  the  feaf.  Thus  Ifaiah: 
*  The  burden  of 'lyre.  Hov.!  ye  Ihips  of  Tanlulh, 
for  it  is  laid  wafle,  fo  that  tjiere  is  no  houfe,  no  en- 
tering in  :  from  the  lam!  Chlttim  it  is  revealed  unto 
them.  13e  ftiU  ye  inhabitants  of  the  ifle,  thou 
whom  the  merchr.nt8  of  Zidon,  that  T^afs  over  the  fea, 
have  replenifh<d."  The  land  of  Chillim  was  Mace- 
donia, and  often  Greece,  from  which  every  one  know3 
■that  the  deilriitlion  of  Tyre  came  ;  and  that  Tar(hi!]i 
was  not  an  unconcerned  fpedlator  of  that  deftriiftion, 
is  obvious  from  the  fame  prophet,  who  proceeds  to 
f;-;y  J  :  '  As  ?t  the  report  concerning  Ejrypt,  fo  (hall 
they  be  forcly  pierced  ^;t  the  report  loncerning'  Tyre. 
Pafs  over  to  Tarfhifli;  }:owl  ye  inhabitants  of  the  ifle. 
'  Is  this  your  joyo'.:s  city?'  It  ap;iear6  likewife  rrom 
§  xxvii.  12.  Ezekii-d  §,  that  Tarihifli  was  the  merchant  with  whom 
'lyre  iradfd  for  filvtr,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  and  that 
this  tr.de  was  carried  on  in  fairs. 
The  orL'i-  "  l'"''<'f"  3I  t'.iefe  paffa^ifcs,  it  feems  to  be  evi:lent, 
I  ill  t  i-(li-  that  the  defccndants  of  TarfliiHi  fettled  on  the  wellern 
illi  where  coaft  ol'  Afii  Minor;  that  thefe  peopb  weie  addided 
to  navigation  and  commerce  ;  that  in  the  courfe  of 
their  traffic  they  were  "onntifted  with  the  Tyrians 
and  Pi-a;nicia;is ;  that  tne  commerce  they  carried 
on  coniillcd  of  lilver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  ;  that 
the  people  of  Tarfhifli  were  connected  with  Kit- 
tim  and  the  ifles  of  the  Gentiles  which  are  confefled- 
Iv- fituated  toward  the  north  and  vi'cfl  oi  Jiidea. 

''  Bntlefi, after  all  a  fad  fo  fidly  authenticated  fliould 
Hill  be  called  in  queilion,  I  fliall  add  one  proof  more, 
which  will  place  the  matter  (ityond  the  reach  of  doubt 
and  rontroverfy. 

"When  the  prophet  Jonah  intended  to  fke  from  the 
prelcnce  of  the  Lord,  in  order  to  avoid  preaching  at 
Nintveli,  let  us  fee  where  the  peevifii  dtferter  emliark- 
ed.  (Jonah  i.  3.)  '  And  Jonah  rofe  up  to  flee  un- 
to Tarlhifh,  from  the  prefencc  of  the  Lord,  and  went 
ilow  n  to  Joppa;  and  he  found  a  (hip  going  to  'f'arniifli, 
and  he  paid  the  fare  thtreof,  and  went  down  into  it, 
to  00  with  them  into  Tarfhifh,  from  the  prefcnce  of 
tlie  Lord.'  Every  body  knows  that  Joppa  or  Ja- 
ph;.h  flood  upon  the  fliore  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  of 
toiufe  the  fugitive  prophet  had  determined  to  go  to 
fome  very  dil'ant  region  weilward,  and  by  that  means 
to  get  as  far  from  Nineveh  as  poflihJe  " 
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Afia  J>Iinor,  where  either  the  patriarch  of  that  "name,  O^ii  r. 
or  fome  of  his  injr.itdiate  defcendants,  planicd  a  coio-  "~^ 
ny,  it  remains  to  determine  whether  this  was  adually 
the  country  fiom  which  Solomon  imported  the  vatt 
((uantities  of  filvcr  mentioned  by  the  facrcd  hillorian. 
That  it  was  not,  our  author  frankly  acknoivledges  ; 
and  therefore,  fays  he,  we  muil  lonk  out  for  SjlomKu':; 
Tarshifh  in  fome  other  quarter  of  the  ghibe. 

To  pave  the  \vr.y  for  tl.is  difcovety,  he  very  jnfily 
obfervts,  that  it  has  at  ail  times  been  a  common  prac- 
tice to  transfer  the  name  of  one  country  to  another,  in 
confequence  cf  fome  analogy  or  rcfemb.ance  bttwetn 
them.  It  has  1  kewife  oltcn  happened,  chat  when  a 
commodity  was  brought  from  a  very  diftant  coantry 
by  a  very  diftant  people,  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
imported  have  t  .'ten  it  for  granted  that  it  xvas  pro- 
duced in  the  regron  from  wl.ich  it  was  immediately 
brought  to  theni.  Of  the  truth  of  this  pohtion  no 
man  acquaintca  with  the  Greek  and  Reman  poets  cnn 
for  a  moment  entertain  a  doul  t.  Hence  the  /IJjynutt 
nmnmiim  cf  Virgil,  and  the  Affyrium  mal tbatiruin  ot 
lloraic,  though  thcfe  articles  were  tliir  produd  not  o: 
AfTyvia  but  ot  inli:).  The  Jews,  who  were  as  little 
acquainted  with  foreijn  countries  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  had  very  probally  tlie  fame  notions  'lith 
them  i'efpe''ting  articles  of  commerce  ;  and  if  fo,  they 
would  lindoubtedly  fuppofe,  that  the  fi'ver  fold  by 
the  merchants  of  fErfliifh  was  the  produd  of  th:>t 
country.  When  this  miifake  came  to  be  difcovered,  .p.  ' 
they  vei7  naturjJly  transferred  the  name  J ar//iijii  iiomiyt  „ne 
the  coiuilry  of  the  merchants  to  that  of  the  article.)  courtrv 
which  they  imuorted.  Let  us  now,  fivs  our  author, ''•""''^'^''■'^'' 
try  it  we  cannot  hud  out  where  that  country  was. 

It  has  been  already  fhovvn,  by  quotations  frori 
Ifaiah  and  Ezekiti,  that  tlie  merchants  of  Tarniifli 
traded  in  the  markets  of  Tyre  with  ijlver,  iron,  lead, 
and  till.  To  thefe  authorities,  we  (hall  a  *d  another 
from  Jeremiah:  "  Silver  (^fays  that  prophet)  fpread 
into  plates  is  Ivraught  from  Tarfhifli  ''  •■  But  in 
Spain  (contiNues  our  leai-ned  differ  tator),  all  thofc  com- 
modities were  found  in  the  grcateft  abundance.  All 
the  ancient  authors  who  dcfcribc  that  region  dwell 
with  rapture  on  its  fi'ver  m.ines.  This  fadl  is  too  go- 
ncr;dly  known  to  need  to  be  iupportel  by  authorities. 
Spain  was  then  the  region  which  tnniifhed  .Solo-non's 
traders  with  the  imtncnfe  mafs  of  filver  he  is  faid  ta 
have  imported.  This  was,  one  miuht  fay,  the  mo- 
dern lailhith  ;  and  indeed  fioth  Jofephus  and  Eul'e- 
bius  are  pofitive  that  the  ])clterit.y  of  Tarfliifh  adhiat- 
ly  peopled  that  country.  It  this  wag  an  early  opinion, 
as  it  certainly  was,  the  Jews  would  of  courfe  deuo- 
min-ite  Spain  from  the  patiiaich   in  queilion. 

"  I  have  (hown  above,  thit  the  iiili.ihitants  of  Tar- 
fliifh were  Urictiy  conneded  with  the  Kittim,  or  Gre- 
cians :  1  fhall  here  produce  nu  airthority  which  will 
piove  to  a  dtmonflration  that  the  ICitlim  had  extend- 
ed their  commerce  into  that  part  of  Africa  now  called 
Barbary. 

"  The  Prophet  E/ekiel,  (xxvii.  6.)  defcribing  the 
fplendor  and  Uiaguiiicence  ot  Tyre,  tells  us,  '  that 
the  company  of  the  Afnuiites  made  her  benches  of 
ivory,  brought  from  the  iilcs  of  Kittim.'  In  the  firif 
place,  I  mull  obferve,  that  there  is  pribably  a  frnall 
cri'or  In  the  orthography  of  the  vrord  iiliuflin.  This 
term  is  every  where  in  fcriptucc   traiiflatcd  AiTyrians, 
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wliich  tranflation  is  certainly  juft.  But  how  the  Af- 
fyrians  could  export  ivory  from  the  iflcs  of  Kittim, 
and  fafliion  it  into  benches  for  the  Tyrian  mariners, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  problem  of  no  eafy  folution.  The 
faft  is,  Afliurim  fhould  be  Afherim,  that  is,  the  com- 
pany of  the  men  of  A(her.  The  tribe  of  Aflier  ob- 
tained its  inheritance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre; 
(fee  Jofli.  xix.  28.)  'And  Hebron,  and  Rehob,  and 
Hammon  and  Cannh,  unto  Zidon  the  great.'  I'he 
companies  of  tlie  tribe  of  the  Afhcrites  then,  and  not 
the  AHiurim,  were  the  people  who  manufaAured  the 
benclies  in  queftion. 

*'  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  ivory  of  which  thefe  imple- 
ments were  formed  was  imported  from  the  ifli;s  of 
Kittim.  that  is,  from  Greece  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Thefe  iflands,  it  is  certain,  never  produced  ivory. 
They  muft  therefore  have  imported  it  from  fome  other 
country  ;  but  no  other  country,  to  which  the  Greeks 
and  their  neighbours  could  have  extended  their  com- 
merce, except  the  north  of  Africa, produced  that  com- 
modity. The  conchifion  then  is,  that  the  maritime 
ftatcs  of  Afia  Minor,  Greece,  and  probably  the  He- 
trufcans  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Italy,  carried  on  a  gain- 
ful commerce  with  Spain  and  Barbary  at  a  very  early 
period. 

•'  We  have  nowfeen  that  the  original  Tatfliifli  on  the 
coaft  of  Afia  Minor  did  not  produce  the  metals  im- 
ported by  Solomon's  fleet  ;  that  no  Taifhifh  is  to  be 
found  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  globe  ;  that  the  Tar- 
ftiifli  we  are  in  queft  of  was  undoubtedly  fituated  fome- 
where  towards  the  weft  of  Judea  :  we  have  (hown  that 
the  mercsntilc  people  of  Afia  Minor,  Greece,  and  pio- 
I;aMy  of  Italy,  afiuallv  imported  fome  of  thofe  articles 
from  the  coaft  of  Africa  ;  we  have  hazarded  a  con- 
jeifture,  that  Spain  was  the  modern  Taifhifti,  and  that 
very  country  from  which  Solomon  imported  his  fii- 
ver,  and  the  Tyrians  their  filver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead. 
Let  us  now  make  a  trial  whether  we  cannot  exhibit 
fome-  internal  proofs  in  fupport  of  the  hypothefis  we 
have  above  adopted. 

"  The  ancients  divided  Spain  into  three  parts,  Bce- 
tica,  Lufitaniaj  and  Tarvaconenfis.  Boetica  is  the 
modern  Andalufia.  It  ftretched  along  the  Fretum 
Herculeum,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  the  mouth  of 
Guadalquiver.  This  region  is  thought  by  fome  to 
have  been  the  Elyfian  fields  of  the  poets.  The  river 
Boetis,  which  divides  it,  is  called  Tartejfus,  by  Ari- 
ftotle,  Stefiihorus,  Strabo,  Paufanias,  Steph.  Byzant. 
and  Avianus.  Here  too  we  have  a  city  and  a  lake  of 
the  fame  name.  But  TartefTus  is  pofitively  the  very 
fame  with  Tarfhifh.  The  Phosnicians,  by  changingy?^!« 
into  thau,  made  it  Tartiih.  The  Greeks  manufiftured 
the  reft,  by  changing  Tartifli  into  Tartis,  and  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  into  -rcifTntTs-ix  That  the  Phoenicians 
aftually  changed  fch'm  into  thau  is  certain  ;  for  Plu- 
tarch tell»  us  in  the  life  of  Sylla,  that  in  their  lan- 
guage an  GX  was  called  thor,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the 
fame  with  the  HebrewyZor. 

''  From  this  dedu6lion,it  appears  highly  probable  at 
leaft,   that   the   Sp.inifh    Bcetica  was  originally  called 
Tai-pi-Jb      Indeed  this  fimilarity  of  names  has  operat- 
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ed  fo  powerfully  on  the  learned  Bochart,  and  on  fome  OphV, 
other  moderns  of  no  mean  figure,  that  they  have  po- '~~^~~ 
fitively  affiimed,  as  Jofephus  had  done  before  them, 
th  It  the  patriarch  Tarlhifti  actually  fettled  in  that 
country.  This  I  (hould  think  not  altogether  pro- 
bable ;  but  that  his  dtfcendants  who  fettled  on  the 
coaft  of  Afia  Minor  colonized  Bcetica,  and  carried  on 
an  uninterrupted  conjnierce  to  that  country,  along 
with  the  Phoenicians,  for  many  centuiies  after  it  waj 
peopled,  and  that  from  the  circumftances  above  nar- 
rated, it  was  denominated  T lufiijl ,  are  fads  too  pal. 
pable  to  admit  of  contradiftion. 

"Let  us  now  fee  whether  this  Bcetica,  where  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  fituation  of  the  Tarflilfh  of  the 
fcriptures,  was  aftually  t'urnillied  with  thofe  artifles  of 
conimtrce  which  are  faid  to  have  been  imported  from 
that  country.  To  enlarge  on  this  topic  would  be  al- 
together fuperfluous.  Diodorus  Sicuhis,  Strabo,  Po- 
lybius,  Pliny,  Sollnus,  and,  in  one  word,  all  the 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians  who  have  mentioned 
that  region,  have  unanimoufiy  exhibited  it  as  the  na- 
tive land  of  filver,-irQn,  and  tin  :  to  thefe,  contrary  to 
the  opinions  of  the  celebrated  modern  traveller,  they 
likewife  add  gold  in  very  large  quantities." 

Our  author  having  thus  afcertained  the  fituation  of 
Tarfhlfli,  proceeds  to  prove,  by  a  mafs  of  evidence  top 
large  for  our  infertion,  that  the  Edomites  and  'l\- 
rians  had  doubled  the  Cape,  and  almoft  encompailed 
Africa,  long  before  the  era  of  Solomon.  Then  refer- 
ring to  I  Kings,  chap.  ix.  and  x.  2  Chron.  viii.  ix. 
2  Kings  xxii.  and  2  Chron.  xx.  he  obfcrves,  that  from 
thtfe  authorities  it  appears  indubitable,  that  the  fleets 
of  Solomon  and  Hiram  failed  from  Eloth  and  Ezion- 
geber  ;  that  the  voyages  to  Ophir  and  Tarfhifh  were 
exadtly  the  fame,  performed  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
by  the  very  fame  fleet;  which  muft  neceflarily  have  en- 
ccmpafied  the  peninfula  of  Africa  before  it  could  ar- 
rive at  the  country  of  Tarftiiih.  This  being  the  cafe, 
the  traders  might  eafily  enough  colled  the  gold  oa 
the  coaft  of  Guinea,  or  on  what  is  now  vulgarly 
called  the  Gold  Coajl.  The  ivoi-y  they  might  readily- 
enough  procure  on  the  Barbary  coaft,  oppofite  to 
Tarfhifh.  In  Africa,  too,  they  might  hunt  apes, 
monkies,  baboons,  &c. ;  and  peacocks,  or  rather  pai- 
rots,  and  parroquets,  they  might  furprife  in  the  forttts 
which  abonnded  on  the  coaft.  In  Spcin,  filver,  iron, 
lead,  and  tin,  were,  one  may  fay,  the  native  produce 
of  the  foil.  Even  at  this  early  period,  the  Phoenician 
navigators  had  diftovered  the  CafTilerides,  or  Scilly 
iflands  and  Cornwall ;  and  from  that  region,  in  com- 
pany with  the  merchants,  may  have  fupplied  them 
with  that  rare  commodity. 

"  I  have  fuppofed  that  the  navyof  Solomon  and  Hi- 
ram coUeded  their  gold  in  the  courfe  of  their  voyage 
fomew-hcie  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Cape, 
for  the  foUow-iug  reafons:  Had  they  found  the  golden 
fleece  at  Sofala  (a),  or  any  part  of  the  coaft  of  Afri- 
ca, they  would  have  cliofen  to  return  and  unlade  at 
Eloth  or  Ezion-geber,  rather  than  purfue  a  long  and 
dangerous  courfe,  quite  round  Africa,  to  Tarfhifh;  to 
which  laft  country  they  might  have  ftiaped  their 
F  f  courfe 


(a)  That  Sofala  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Madagsfcar  was  Ophir,  wss  an  ancient  conjedure.  See  Bocchart. 
Chan.  L  2.  cap.  27.  p.  160.  4to. 
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Oi'li'fc  courfc  rr.udi  mere  commoJioufly  from  Zidon,  Tyre, 
—~^(~—'  Joppa,  Sec.  But  being  ol,iiged  to  double  the  Cape 
in  queft  of  fome  of  thefe  articles  which  they  were  en- 
joined Vi  import,  they  pufiied  onward  to  Tarfhifll, 
"and  returned  Ly  tlie  pillars  of  Hercules  to  Tyre,  or 
perhaps  to  Jopp^,  &c.  Their  next  voyage  commen- 
ted from  one  or  other  of  thefe  ports,  from  which  they 
direfted  their  coi'.rfe  to  Tarihilh  ;  »nd  havintj  taken 
in  part  of  their  lading  there,  they  aitcrwards  coaUed 
ronnd  Africn,.r.nd  fo  arrived  once  nnore  at  ElotU  or 
Ezion  gcbsr. 

"  I-et  us  now  attend  to  the  fpact  of  time  in  which 
thefe  voyages  were  perfornntd.  We  are  told  exprefs- 
ly  (2  Clu-on  ix.  2  1.)  that  once  every  three  years 
can-.e  the  fliips  of  Tarihifn,  cue.  This  is  exafily  the 
time  one  would  naturally  in-agine  n.-cefTaiy  to  per- 
form fur.h  a  diftnnt  voy;ige,  at  a  period  when  naviga- 
tion was  ftill  In  its  infancy,  and  mariners  feldom  ad- 
Trentured  to  lofe  fight  of  the  coaft.  Of  this  we  have 
an  irrefragable  proof  in  tlie  hiftory  of  a  voyage  roun  1 
the  very  fame  continent,  undcrtakui  and  ?ccomplifhed 
in  the  very  fame  fpate  of  time,  about  tivo  centuries 
after. 

"-We  learn  from  Herodotus,  1.  2.  cap.  149.  that  Ne- 
chus,  one  of  the  later  kings  of  Egypt,  whom  the  foiip- 
ture  calls  Pharaoh  Ntcho,  built  a  gre:it  number  of 
ft\ips,  both  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mcdite;ranean. 
The  fame  hiftorian,  lib.  iv.  cap.  42.  informs  us,  that 
this  enterprifing  monarch  pi-o'ie-Sed  a  voyage  round 
the  continent  of  Africa,  which  was  aftually  accom- 
pliihed  in  the  fpace  of  three  years.  In  the  conduft  of 
this  enterprife,  he  employed  Phoenician  mariners,  as 
Solomon  had  done  before  him.  Thefe,  we  may  fup- 
pofe,  were  affifted  in  the  courfe  of  this  navigation  by 
charts  or  journals,  or  at  leaft  by  traditional  accounts 
derived  from  their  anceftors  :  '  Thefe  navigators  (fayi 
the  hii^orian)  took  their  departure  from  a  port  on  the- 
Red  Sea,  and  failing  from  thence  into  the  fouthern 
ocean,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  landing  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  there  they  fcwed  fome  grain  which  they 
had  carried  out  with  them  on  bo;rd  their  veflels.  In  this 
place  they  waited  till  the  crop  was  ripened  ;  and,  having 
cut  it  down,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage.  Having 
fpent  two  years  in  this  navigation,  in  the  third  they 
Tfturned  to  Egypt,  by  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Thefe 
mariners,  adds  the  author,  reported  a  faft,  vphich,  for 
his  part,  he  could  by  no  me-ins  believe  to  be  true  ; 
namely,  that  lo  one  part  of  their  courfe  their  fiiadows 
fell  on  their  right  ;  a  circumflance  which  gives  conii- 
dcrable  weight  to  the  truth  of  the  relation.' 

"  Let  it  now  be  o'  ferved,  that  Phcenician  mariners 
navigated  the  fleet  of  Solomoa:  the  fame  people  con- 
dufted  that  of  Necho  :  the  fleet  of  Necho  fpent  three 
years  in  the  courfe  of  its  voy?ge  ;  that  of  Solomon 
did  the  fame  in  its  courfe  about  two  centuries  before: 
the  fleet  of  Necho  failed  from  a  port  on  the  R:ed  fca  ; 
that  of  Solomon  took  its  departure  from  Eloth  or 
Ezion-gebcr,  fituated  on  the  fame  fea;  the  fleet  of  the 
former  returned  by  the  pillars  of  Hercules  ;  that  of 
the  latter,  according  to  the  hypothefis,  purfued  the 
very  fame  ro\!te.  Such  a  coincidence  of  fimilar  cir- 
■cumftances  united  with  thofe  adduced  in  the  prece- 
ding part  of  this  article,  feem  to  jirove  almo'.t  to  a 
deiEonilration,  that  the  navy  of  Hiram  and  Solomon 


performed  a  voyage  round  Africn,  in  that  age,  in  the     OphJr. 
fame  manner  as  that  of  Necho  did  two   centuries  af-  ^~~^ 
ter. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  conclude,  that  the  original 
Ophir,  which  is  rer.Hy  Auhr  or  Aiifr,  was  fituated  on 
tiie  fouth  of  Arabia  I'elix,  between  Sheba  and  Havilah, 
which  laft  was  encornpafftd  by  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  ri'Ter  of  Paradife:  that  the  name  Ophir,  i.e.  Aufr, 
was,  rn  conftquence  of  its  rcfemblince,  In  pvocefs  of 
time  transferred  to  a  region  on  the  loall  of  Africa  ; 
and  that  from  it  firtl  y//t-/-  and  then  Africa  was  deno- 
minated :  ihi'.t  the  primilive  Tarfhidi  '/.as  Cilicia,  and 
that  the  Jews  applied  ihis  name  to  ;;il  the  commercial 
Hates  on  the  coalt  of  Afn  .Minor,  and  perlups  of  Ita- 
ly, thci'e  being  llrong  pi-efnn-.ptlons  tli;:t  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians v^'cre  colonifts  from  Tatlhifli  ;  that  Bcctica,  and 
perhaps  forac  other  regions  of  Spjin,  being  planted 
with  colonies  from  Tarfhifh,  likewife  acquired  the 
n:me  of  Tarlhidi  ;  ttiat  the  Tyrians  were  ftriclly  con- 
nefted  with  tlie  merchants  of  Tarfli  ih  in  their  conv- 
merclal  crtterprizes  ;  that  Tarfhifh  was  certainly  fitu- 
ated weifwaid  from  Judea,  Phoenicia,  Sic. ;  that  no- 
other  country  in  thu  weiiern  quarters  produced  the 
comrrio  lilies  imported  by  the  two  kings,  except  S,'aln 
and  the  oppofite  coafts  ;  thnt  this  country,  iTi  ihofe 
ages,  produced  not  only  filver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  but 
likewlfe  gold  in  great  abundance  ;  that  the  merchants 
of  Kittim  imported  ivorv,  of  which  the  Afhci-ltes 
made  benches  for  the  Tyrians;  which  commodity  they 
muft  have  puvchafed  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  where 
the  Jews  and  Phccnicians  would  find  the  fame  article  ; 
that  Tarihilli  being  fituated  in  Spain,  it  was  impoflible 
for  a  fleet  failing  from  Eloth  or  Ezion-geber,  to  ar-  ,, 
rive  at  that  country  without  encompafiing  Africa  ;  Ofhir  fun 
that,  of  courfc,  the  fleet  in  queftion  did  attudiy  en-atedor  th< 
compafs  that  continent ;  that  tlie  Ophir  of  Solomon'^,-'?  °^  , 
muft  have  been  fituated  fomewhere  on  the  coaft  of(,f  ^heCape 
Africa,  to  the  weft  of  the  Cape,  becaufe  from  it  the 
courfe  to  Tarftiifh  was  more  eligible  than  to  return 
the  fame  way  back  to  Ezion-gebcr." 

Out  author  fnpports  this  conclufion  by  many  other 
arguments  and  authorities,  which  t!ie  limits  pvefcribed 
Uii  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  ;  bi.'t  perhaps  the  arti- 
cle might  be  deemed  incomplete,  if  we  did  not  (how 
how  he  obviates  an  objection  that  will  readily  occur 
to  his  theory.  *'  It  the  original  Ophir  was  feated  on 
the  coaft  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  modern  region  of 
the  fame  name  on  the  weft  coaft  of  .'Africa,  it  may 
be  made  a  queftion,  how  the  latter  country  came  to 
be  denominated  from  the  former  ?  Nothing-  (fays  our  >  ',*■„ 
author j  can  be  more  ealy  than  to  anlwer  thrs  queftron.  ti,,n  an- 
The  praftice  of  adapting  the  nameof  an  ancient  country  iweriid. 
to  a  newly  difcovered  one,  rcfembling  the  other  in  ap- 
pearance, i'nfituation,  in  figure,  in  diftance,in  the  iratur-e 
of  theclimate,prcduttionf,  &c.  has  ever  been  focommon, 
that  to  produce  inftances  would  be  altogether  fuper- 
fluouo.  The  newly  difcovered  region  on  the  coaft  ef 
Africa  abounded  v>'ith  tire  fame  fpecies  of  commodi- 
ties by  which  the  original  one  was  thllinguifned  ;  and, 
of  courfe,  the  name  of  the  latter  was  annexed  to  t.he 
former. " 

Wlrether  Mr  Bruce's  hypothefis  or  Dr  Doig's,  re- 
fpedting  the  long  difpnted  fituation  of  Solomon's  Ophir, 
be  the  true  one,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide.     Both  are 
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plaufible,  both  are  fupported  by  milch   ingenuity  and 
uncommon   erudition  ;  hut  we  do  not   think  that  the 
'■  arguments  of  either  writer  furnifh  a  complete  confu- 
tation of  thofe  adduced  by  the  other.     Sub  judice  (is 

OPHIRA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  btlonging  to  the  oflandiia  chfs  of  plants.  The 
invohicrum  is  bivalvidar  and  tnflorous;  the  corolla  te- 
trapetalous  above;  the  berry  unilocular. 

OPHI  FES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fort  of  variegated 
tnaible,  of  a  diif!<y-grecn  ground,  fprinklcd  with  fpots 
of  a  lii;htc!  green,  otherwife  called  ferpaitine.  See  the 
article  Marble. 

Ophites,  in  church-hiftory,  Chriftian  heretics,  fo 
calkj  both  from  the  veneration  they  had  for  the  fer- 
pent  that  tempted  Eve,  and  the  worfliip  they  paid  to 
a  real  ferpent  :  they  pretended  that  the  ferpent  waa 
Jcfus  Chrill,  and  that  he  taught  men  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  They  diftinguinitd  between  yefiis 
and  Chrijl  :  Jefus,  they  faid,  was  born  of  the  Virgin, 
but  Chrirt  came  down  from  heaven  to  be  united  with 
him  ;  Jefus  was  cruciiied,  but  Chrill  had  left  him  to 
return  to  heaven.  They  diflinguiHied  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  whom  they  tfrmed  JaUabaoth,  from  the  fu- 
preme  God  J  to  the  former  they  afcribed  the  body,  to 
the  latter  the  foul  of  men.  They  had  a  live  ferpent, 
■which  they  kept  in  a  kind  of  cage  ;  at  certain  times 
they  opened  the  cage-door,  and  cslled  the  ferpent  : 
the  animal  came  out,  and  mounting  upon  the  table, 
twined  itfelf  about  feme  loaves. of  bread  ;  this  bread 
they  broke  and  dilfrihuted  it  to  the  company,  who  :.\\ 
kifTed  the  ferpent:  this  they  called  Xhcn  Ewharijl. 

OPHRYS,  TwvBL.iDE  :  A  genus  of  the  diandrla 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafa  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  7th  order, 
Vnkidex.  The  ncdlarium  is  a  little  carinattd  bclo\r. 
The  fpecies  are  numerous;  but  the  molt  remarkable 
are  the  following  : 

I.  The  OT'rt/j,  cval-lea'ved  ophrys,  or  common  tnvy- 
blade,  hath  a  bulbous,  fibrated  root ;  crowned  by  two 
oval,  broad,  obtufe,  veined,  oppofite  leaves ;  an  ere<ft, 
fucculent,  green  ftalk,  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  na- 
ked above,  and  terniinatcd  by  a  Inofe  fpike  of  green- 
i(h  flowers.  Laving  the  lip  of  the  ncftarium  bifid. 
The  flowers  of  this  fpccles  refemblc  the  figure  of  gnats. 

2n  The  fpiralis,  J'pirai  orchis,  or  triple  ladies-tr,Jj'cs, 
liath  bulbous,  oblong,  aggregated  roots  ;  crowned  by 
a  clufter  of  oval,  pointed,  libbcd  leaves;  erefl  fimple 
ftalks,  half  a  foot  high  j  terminated  by  long  fpikes  of 
•white  odoriferous  flowers,  hanging  to  one  fide,  having 
the  lip  of  the  sicftarium  entire,  and  crenated. 

3.  The  nidus-avis,  or  bird's-nej},  hath  a  bulbous,  fi- 
brated,  cluilcrtdroot;  upright,  th.ick,  fticculent  llalks, 
a  foot  high,  fheathcd  by  the  leaves,  and  terminated 
ty  loole  ipikes  of  pale-brown  flowers;  having  the 
lip  of  the  nediarium  bilid. 

4.  The  atithropophura,  man-jhaped  aphrys,  or  man-or- 
chis, hath  a  roundilh  bulbous  root,  crowned  with  three 
or  four  oblong  leaves;  upright  thick  (talks,  rifing  a 
foot  and  a  half  high  ;  adorne-!  with  narrow  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  grcenilh  flowers,  repre- 
fenting  the  figure  of  a  naked  man  ;  the  lip  of  the  nee- 
tariuin  linear  tripartite,  with  the  middle  fegment  long- 
eft  and  bifid.  There  13  a  variety  with  brownifh  flow- 
lets  tinged  with  green. 
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5.  The  infeSifera,  or  in/nn-orchis,  huth  two  roundila 
bulbous  roots,  crowned  with  oblong  leaves;  ereiit  leaf^ 
llalks,  from  fix  to  to  or  12  inches  high,  terminated  by 
fpikes  of  infed-fliaped  greenilh  flowers,  having  the  lip 
of  the  ncdtarium  almolt  five-lobcd.  This  wonderful 
fpecies  exhibits  flowers  in  different  varieties,  that  repre- 
fent  fingular^  figures  of  flies,  bets,  and  other  iufedts  ; 
and  are  of  difl'erent  colours  in  the  varieties. 

6.  The  monorchis,  or  miijly  ophrys,  hath  a  roundilh 
bulbous  root  ;  crowned  with  three  or  four  oblong 
leaves';  an  ereft  naked  italk,  (\-i.  inches  high  ;  termf- 
nated  by  a  loufe  Ipike  of  yellowilh,  muiky-fcented 
flowers. 

All  thefe  fix  fpecies  of  ophrys  flower  in  fummer,  Et 
diftcrcni  times  in  different  loits,  from  May  until  July; 
and  in  mo  i  of  the  foits  exhibit  a  finguiarly  curicuc 
appearance  I'hc  plants  are  all  perennial  in  root,  which 
are  of  the  bulbous  flefhy  kind,  from  which  tke  flower- 
ftalks  rife  annually  in  fpiing,  and  decay  in  autumn;  at 
which  period  is  the  proper  time  for  removing  the  roots 
from  one  place  to  another.  They  all  grow  wild  ia 
Britain,  &c. ;  are  reiideiits  of  woods,  bogs,  marfhy 
grounds,  flerile  pattures,  chalky  foils,  and  the  like 
places,  where  they  flourilh  and  difplay  their  fingular 
flov.'ers  in  great  abundance,  from  which  places  they 
arc  introduced  into  gardens  for  variety;  and  having 
procured  fome  plants  at  the  proper  feafon,  and  planted 
them  in  foils  and  fituations  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that 
where  they  naturally  grow,  the  roots  will  abide  for  fe- 
veral  years,  and  flower  annually. 

As  to  their  propagation,  it  may  be  tried  by  feed  in 
a  fliaJy  border,  as  foon  as  it  is  ripe  ;  likewife  by  ofF- 
Icts  from  the  root,  though  they  multiply  fparingly  in 
gardens  :  however,  roots  of  fome  ilanjing  may  be 
examined  at  the  proper  feafon,  and  any  ott-fets  fepa- 
rated  and  planted  in  the  proper  places. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPY,  a  branch  of  phyfiogno- 
my,  which  deduces  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  tempef 
and  manner  from  the  aypearancc  of  his  eyes. 

OPHTHALMIA,  in  medicine,  an  inflnmmation 
of  the  membranes  which  invert;  the  eye  ;  efpecially 
ot  the  adnata,  or  albugineous  coat.  See  Medicine, 
no  175. 

OPIATES,  medicines  of  a  thicker  confidence  than 
a  fyriip,  prepared  with  opium  fcarcely  fluid.  They 
confill  ot  various  ingredients,  made  up  with  honey 
or  fyrup ;  and  are  to  be  ufed  for  a  long  time  ei-^ 
ther  for  purgative,  alteritive,  or  corroborative  inten- 
tions. 

The  viord  opiate  is  alfo  ufcd,  in  general,  for  any 
medicine  given  with  an  ir.tcnticm  to  procure  deep,  whe- 
ther in  the  form  of  electuaries,  drops,  or  pills. 

OPINION  is  that  judgment  which  the  mind  formt 
of  any  propofition  for  the  truth  or  falfeliood  of  which 
there  is  not  fufHcieRt  evidence  to  produce  fcience  or 
abfolute  belief. 

That  the  three  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  is  not  a  milter  ai  opinion,  nor  can 
it  with  propiisty  lie  called  an  obJL-ft  of  tl\e  mathema- 
tician's bt/ief ;  -he  does  more  than  believe  it;  he  kr.oiot 
u  to  be  true.  When  two  or  three  men,  under  no 
temptation  to  deceive,  declare  that  they  were  wit- 
nefles  of  an  uncommon,  though  not  pieternatural  event, 
their  ttfliniony  is  complete  evidence,  and  produces  ab- 
lolute  Ldiefin  the  minds  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  given  ; 
F  f  2  but 
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opinion  l,ut  {t  Joea  not  pTo;!uce  fcience  like  rigid  demoiiftra- 
II  tion.  The  faft  is  not  doubted,  but  thofe  who  have 
^Opium.  jj.  ^^  report  do  not  hnoiu  it  to  be  true,  as  they  know 
the  futh  of  propofitions  intuitively  or  demonftrably 
cettain.  When  one  or  two  men  relate  a  ftoiy  inclu- 
.  ding  many  cirLUmilances  to  a  third  perfon,  and  ano- 
•  tiier  conges  who  pofitively  contradicls  it  cither  in  whole 
cr  in  part,  he  to  wlioiri  thofe  jairing  teRiinonies  are 
given,  weighs  all  the  circumlances  in  his  own  mind, 
lialances  the  one  againft  the  other,  and  lends  an  affent, 
more  or  lefs  wavering,  to  that  iide  on  which  the  evi- 
dence appears  to  pieponderate.  This  alTent  is  his 
v[n\nnn  rt-fpecling  the  faiils  of  which  he  has  received 
filch  different  accounts. 

Opinions  are  often  formed  of  events  not  yet  in  be- 
ing. Were  an  officer  from  the  combined  «  lics,  which 
ffjulyi/jj.  are  jiift  now  *  btfieging  Valenciennes,  £0  come  into 
the  room  where  we  are  writing,  and  tell  as  that  thofe 
armies  are  in  good  health  and  high  fpirits  ;  that  every 
fliot  which  they  fire  upon  the  fortrcfs  produces  foine 
rffccl ;  and  that  they  have  plenty  of  excellent  provi- 
fions,  wl'.illt.  the  bcliegcd  are  perifliing  by  hunger;  we 
/liould  abfolutcly  hAicve  every  la>ft  which,  he  had  told  us 
upon  the  evidence  of  his  tellimony  j  but  wc  could  on- 
ly b^-  of  opinion  that  the  garrifon  mnil  foim  furrender. 
In  forming  opinions  of  tins  kind,  upon  which,  in  a 
great  mcafure,  depends  our  fuccefa  in  any  purluit, 
every  circumllaiice  ihouid  be  carefully  attended  to,  and 
our  judgments  guided  by  former  experience.  Truth 
is  a  thing  of  fuch  impoitance  to  man,  that  he  (hould 
always  purfue  t!ie  bell  methods  for  attaining  it  ;  and 
when  the  objtft  eludes  all  his  refearchcs,  he  Ihouid  re- 
medy the  difappointment,  by  atlaching  himfclf  to  that 
which  has  the  ft rongelt  refemblance  to  it  ;  and  that 
which  moft  refcmblcd  truth  is  called  probabilily,  as  the 
judgment  which  is  formed  of  it  is  termed  opinion.  See 
Probability. 

OPITS,  or  Opitius  (Martin),  a  celebrated  Ger- 
ihan  poet,  born  at  Breflaw  in  1507.  He  acquired 
great  fame  by  his  Latin,  and  more  by  his  German 
poems  ;  and,  retiring  to  Dantzic,  wrote  a  hiltory  of 
the  ancient  Daci  :  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1639. 

Opits  (Henry),  a.learned  Lutherin  divine,  born 
at  Altenburg  in  Mifnia  in  1642.  He  was  profeffbr 
of  theology  and  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Kiel, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  a  variety  of  ex- 
cellent works  concerning  oriental  liteiature  and  He- 
brew ar.tiquities.      He  died  in  I  71  2. 

OPIUM,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  an  InfpilTated 
juice,  partly  of  the  refinous  and  partly  of  the  gummy 
kind,  brought  to'us  in  cakes  from  eight  ounces  to  a 
pound  weight.  It  is  very  heavy,  of  a  denfe  texture, 
and  not  ptrfeftly  dry  ;  but,  in  general,  eafily  receives 
an  imprellion  from  the  finger  :  its  colour  is  a  brownilh 
yellow,  fo  very  dark  and  dulky  that  at  tiril  it  appears 
black:  it  has  a  dead  and  faint  fmell,  and  its  talte  is 
very  bitter  and  acrid.  It  is  to  be  choftn  moderately 
firm,  and  not  too  foft  ;  its  fmell  and  talle  (hould  be 
«ery  ibong,  and  care  is  to  be  taken  that  there  be  no 
diity  or  ftony  matter  in  it. 

Opium  is  the  juice  of  the  papaver  album,  or  white 


E/ 


poppy, 


with   which  the   fields  of  Afia  Minor  are  in 


many  places  fown,  as  ours  are  with  corn.     When  the 
heads  are  aeas-  ripening,  they  wound  them  with  an  in- 


ftrument  that  has  five  edges,  which  on  being  fluck  in-    ©,ium. 

to  the  head  makes  at  once  five  long  cuts  in  it  ;   and /""" 

from  thefe  wounds  the  opium  flows,  and  is  next  day 
taken  off  by  a  perfon  who  goes  round  the  field,  and 
put  up  in  a  virffel  which  he  carries  falkned  to'  his 
girdle  j  at  the  fame  time  that  this  opium  is  ccllefted, 
t!ie  oppofite  fide  of  the  poppy-head  is  wounded,  and 
the  opium  colletled  from  it  the  next  day.  They  di- 
ftinguifh,  however,  the  produce  of  the  firft  wounds 
from  that  of  the  fuccceding  ones  ;  for  the  firft  juice 
afforded  by  the  plant  is  gre;'tly  fuperior  to  what  is  ob- 
tained afterwards.  After  they  have  colle'led  the  opi- 
um, they  moilten  it  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  or 
honey,  and  woik  it  a  longtime  upon  a  flat,  hard,  and 
fmooth  board,  with  a  thick  and  ftiong  inftrumcnt  of 
the  fame  wood,  till  it  becomes  of  the  confiftence  of 
pitch  ;  and  then  work  it  up  with  their  hands,  and 
form  it  into  cakes  or  loUs  foi  fale. 

Opium  at  prefent  is  in  great  efteem,  and  is  one  of 
the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  fimple  medicines.  In  its 
effefts  on  the  animal  fyttem,  it  is  the  moft  extraor- 
dinary fubftance  in  nature.  It  touches  the  nerves  as  '-"*' 
it  were  by  magic  and  irrcfiftlble  power,  and  fteeps  the'^*  ""       , 
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lenles  in  lorgetlulnels  ;  even   in  oppoiitioii  to  the  <^^- n/c  yif^xrit. 
termined  will  of  the  phih^fopher  or  phyfiologift,  appri- 
fed  of  its  narcotic  effeft. 

The  modification  of  matter  is  infinite  ;  and  who  (hall 
truly  fay  by  what  peculiar  or  fptcific  configuration  of 
its  parts,  opium,  even  in  the  quantity  of  a  fingle  grain, 
admiuiftered  to  the  human  body,  Ihall  alTuage  the  moft 
raging  pain,  and  procure  profound  deep  I 

The  aftion  of  matter  upon  matter,  thus  exempli- 
fied in  the  effeft  of  opium  on  the  -jnimal  fyftem,  is  not 
lefs  aflonifhing  and  incomprchenfiblc,  than  that  of 
fpirit  upon  matter  or  the  agency  of  mind  on  the  mo- 
tive powers  of  the  body. 

The  firft  eft'eCts  of  opium  are  like  thofe  of  a  ftrong, 
ftimulaling  cordial,  but  are  foon  fucceeded  by  univer- 
fal  languor  or  irrefiftible  propenfity  to  fleep,  attended 
with  dreams  of  the  mofl  rapturous  and  enthufia(fic 
kind.  After  thofe  contrary  effects  are  over,  which 
are  generally  terminated  by  a  profufe  fweat,  the  body 
becouies  cold  and  torpid  ;  the  mind  pentive  and  de- 
fponding  ;  the  head  is  aflefted  with  ftupor,  and  the 
ftomach  with  ficknefs  and  naufea. 

It  is  not  our  bufinefs,  neither  is  It  in  our  power, 
to  reconcile  that  diverfity  of  opinion  which  has  late- 
ly prevailed  concerning  the  manner  in  which  opium 
produces  its  effetls ;  or  to  determine  whether  it  afts 
(imply  on  the  brain  and  nerves,  or,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Fontana,  on  the  mafs  of  blood  only. 

Opium  is  the  moft  fovereign  remedy  in  the  materia 
medica,  for  eafing  pain  and  procuring  fleep,  and  alfo 
the  mo't  cert.iin  antifpafmodic  yet  known  ;  but,  like 
other  powerful  medicines,  becomes  highly  noxious  to 
the  human  conftitution,  and  even  mortal,  when  impio-- 
perly  adminiflercd.  Its  liberal  and  long  continued  ufe 
has  been  obferved  greatly  to  injure  the  brain  and 
nerves,  and  to  diminifli  their  influence  on  the  vital 
organs  of  the  body.  By  its  fivft  efFedls,  which  are 
exhilarating,  it  excites  a  kind  of  temporary  delirium, 
which  diffipates  and  exhaufts  the  fpirits  ;  and,  by  its 
fubfequent  narcotic  power,  occafions  confufion  of  ideas 
and  lots  of  memory,  attended  with  naufea,  giddinefs, 

headach), 
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•    headacli,  anj   conftipation  of  the  bowels  ;  in  a  word, 
~  it  feems  to  fufpend  ov  diininifh  all  the  natural  fecretions 
and  excretions  of  the  body,  that  of  perfpiration  only 
excepted. 

Thofe  who  take  opium  to  exctfs  besome  enervated 
and  foon  look  old  ;  when  deprived  of  it,  they  arc  fai;it, 
and  experience  the  langour  and  dcjtttion  of  fpirits  ci»:n- 
mon  to  fnch  as  dtink  fpiritiious  liquors  in  excefs  ;  to 
the  bad  effcfts  of  which  it  is  fiiniiar,  (ince,  like  thofe, 
they  are  not  eafily  removed  without  a  repetition  of 
the  dcfe. 

By  the  indif>-riminate  ufe  of  that  preparation  of 
epium  called  Gcr/frey's  conlinl,  many  children  are  year- 
ly cut  off;  for  it  is  frequently  given  dofe  after  dofe, 
without  moderation,  by  ignorant  women  and  merce- 
nary nurles,  to  liltnce  the  criej  of  infants  and  lull  them 
to  fleep,  by  which  they  are  at  lall  rendered  ftupid, 
inadllve,  and  rickety. 

Opium  is  univerfiUy  known  to  be  ufei  as  a  luxury 
In  the  eaft.  Mr  Grofe  informs  us,  that  moft  of  the 
hard- labouring  peojjle  at  Surat,  and  efpecially  the  por- 
ters, take  great  quantities  of  this  drug,  which, they  pre- 
tend, enables  the-n  to  work,  and  carry  heavier  burdens 
than  they  otherwife  could  do.  Some  oi  thcfe,  our  author 
aflures  us,  will  take  more  thtUi  an  ounce  at  3  time 
without  detriment.  Many  people  in  opulent  circura- 
ftances  follow  the  fame  cuftoRi,  but  with  very  different 
motives.  Some  ufe  it  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  plea- 
fing  delirium  it  otcafions  ;  others  for  venereal  purpo- 
fes,  as  by  this  means  they  can  lentjthen  the  amorous 
congrefs  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  though  they  thus  ate 
certain  to  bring  on  an  al^folute  impotency  and  prema- 
ture old  age  at  laft.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  ufually  ta- 
ken in  milk  ;  and  when  they  have  a  mind  to  check 
or  put  an  end  to  its  operation,  they  fwallow  a  fpoon- 
ful  or  two  of  lime  juice,  or  any  fimilar  acid. 

Belidei  thefe  effects  of  opium,  it  is  fald  by  the  In- 
dians to  have  a  very  lingular  one  in  bringing  on  a 
feeming  heavinefs  of  the  head  and  flcepinefs  of  the  eye, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  leally  produces  great  watch- 
fulnefs.  It  is  alfo  confidered  as  a  great  infpirer  of 
courage,  or  rather  infenfibility  to  danger  ;  fo  that  the 
commanders  make  no  fcruple  of  allcjwing  large  quan- 
tities of  it  to  the  foldiers  when  they  are  going  to 
battle  or  engaged  in  any  hazardous  enterprize. 

The  bell  opium  in  the  world  is  faid  to  come  from 
Patna  on  the  river  Ganges,  where,  at  Icn'l,  the  great- 
ell  traffic  of  it  ia  made,  and  from  whence  it  is  export- 
ed all  over  India  ;  though  in  fome  parts,  efpecially 
on  the  Malay  coafls,  it  is  prohibited  under  pain  of 
death,  on  account  of  the  madnefs,  and  murCers  con- 
feqiient  upon  that  madnefs,  which  are  occafioned  by  it  ; 
notwithftanding  which  fevere  prohibition,  however, 
it  is  plentifully  fmuggled  into  oil  thefe  countries. — The 
foil  about  the  Ganges  is  accounted  bell  for  producing 
the  flrongeft  kind  of  opium  ;  of  which  the  following  re- 
markable inllance  is  related.  "A  nabob  of  thcfe  parts 
}iaving  invited  an  Englifh  faftory  to  an  entertainment, 
a  young  gentleman,  a  writer  in  the  company's  fcrvice, 
fau'ntering  about  the  garden,  plucked  a  poppy  and 
fucked  the  head  of  it.  In  confequence  of  this  he  fell 
into  a  profound  fleep  ;  of  which  the  nabob  being  ap- 
prifed,  and  likewife  informed  of  the  particular  bed 
out  of  which  he  had  taken  the  flower,  expreffed  his 
forrow  ;  acquainting  his  friends  al  the  fame  time  that 


the  poifon  was  too  lining  to  admit  of  anyr  remedy  ;  O  ium,.. 
which  accordingly  proved  true,  jnd  the  unfortunate  Ol"''^''*- 
gentlemaa  never  awaked."  ,    '"'""'•    , 

Opium  applied  e.-<ternrilly  is  emollient,  relaxing,  and 
difcutienc,  «nd  greatly  promotes  fuppuratio;i  :  if  long 
kept  upon  the  fl<in,  it  takes  off  the  hair,  and  always 
occafions  an  itching  in  it  ;  fometimss  it  cxulcerates  it, 
and  raifes  little  blillers,  if  applied  to  a  tender  part. 
Sometimes,  on  extern.d  application,  it  allays  pain^anj 
even  occalions  fleep :  but  it  mull  by  no  means  be 
applied  to  the  he^iH,  efpecially  to  the  futures  of  the 
Ucull  ;  for  it  has  been  known  to  have  the  moft  terrible 
eftecis  in  this  app'ication,  and  even  to  bring  on  death 
itfelf. 

It  appears,  too,  from  fome  curious  experiments  made 
bvDr  Leigh,  to  atlas  the  mo.1  powerful  of  all'llyptics. '*"  "''"''" 
"  Having' laid  bare  the  crural  artery  of  a  rabbit  (  fays  "t'', ,T'' 
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tiie  iJottor),   I   divided   it,  when   the  blnod  inilantly/.ro;>«/;..r 
fleiv  out  with  confiderable  velocity;  fome  of  a  flron"'/ "/"""j 
fulution  was  then  applied  to   the   divided  artery,   the  ^'^' 
ends  of  which  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  conlraded,  and 
the  hitmorrhagy  ceafed.      The   fame   experiment  was 
performed  on  the  br.ichiijl  artery  with  like  fuccefs." 

The  effeifls  of  a  flrong  folution  of  opium  upon  the 
heart,  appears  from  the  fame  experiments  to  be  very  ex- 
traordinary. «'  I  opened  the  thorax  of  a  rabbit  (fays  the 
Doftor),  and  by  diffec^lon  placed  the  heart  in  full  view  j 
the  aorta  was  then  divi.led,  and  the  animal  bhd  tili  it  ex- 
pired. After  the  heart  had  remained  motionlcfs  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  every  appear.mceoflifehadceafedforthe  fame 
length  of  time,  I  poured  on  the  heart  a  quantity  of  my 
ftrong  folution  ;  it  was  initantly  thrown  into  motion, 
which  continued  two  minutes:  I  then  added  more  of  the 
folution,  and  the  ailion  was  again  renewed.  By  thus 
repeating  my  applications,  the  motions  of  the  heart 
were  fiipported  more  than  ten  minutes.  I  afterwards 
opened  the  thorax  of  a  rabbit,  and,  without  doing  any 
injury  to  the  large  blood-veffels,  placed  the  heart  in 
view.  A  quantity  of  my  llrong  folution  was  thtn  ap- 
plied to  it,  which  fo  accelerated  the  motions  as  to  ren- 
der it  impoflible  to  number  them  :  by  renewin'<-  the 
application,  ihete  were  continued  for  fome  coniid.:rable 
time.  Tlie  furface  of  the  heart  now  appeared  uncom- 
monly red,  and  continued  fo  fome  time." 

Opium  contains  gum,  reiin,  effential  oil,  fait,  and 
earthy  matter;  but  its  narcotic  or  fomru'ferous  power 
has  been  experimentally  found  to  relidc  in  its  cjjcmijl 
oil.  f 

OPOBALSAMUM,  in  themateiiamedica.  Opo- 
balfam,  or  balm  of  Gilead.'    See  Amyris. 

Mr  Bruce,  the  celebrated  traveller,  whom  we  have 
frequently  had  occafion  to  introduce  to  our  readers  w;th 
that  praife  to  which  we  think  his  labours  have  fully 
inticlcd  him,  employs  feveral  pages  of  his  Appendix 
in  afcertriining  the  antiquity  and  native  foil  of  the  bal- 
famtree,  with  other  particulars  of  that  nature  ;  after 
which  he  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  opo- 
balfamum,  or  juice  flowing  from  it  :  "At  fyrll  when  it 
is  received  into  the  bottle  or  vafc  fiara  the  wound 
from  whence  it  iffues,  it  is  of  a  light,  yellow  colour, 
apparently  turbid,  in  which  there  is  a  whitifli  call, 
which  I  apprehend  are  the  globules  of  air  that  per- 
yade  the  whole  of  it  in  its  (uR.  Hate  of  fermentation  ;. 
it  then  appears  very  light  upon  fhaking.  As  it  fettles 
and  cools,  it  turns  clear,  and  lofes  that  milkinefs  which 
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OprfbaTTa-  it  firfnrat!  when  flowing  from  the  tree  into  the  bottle. 
It  then  has  the  colour  of  honey,  and  appears  more 
fixed  and  heavy  than  at  firft.  .ifter  being  kept  for 
years,  it  grows  a  much  deeper  yellow,  and  of  the  co- 
lour of  gold.  I  have  fome  of  it,  which,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  in  my  travels,  I  got  from  the  Cadi  of 
Medina  in  the  1768  ;  it  is  now  iliU  deeper  in  colour, 
full  as  much  fo  as  the  yellowed  honey.  It  is  perfectly 
fluid,  and  haG  loll  very  little  either  of  it!  tafte,  fmell, 
or  weight.  The  fmell  at  full  is  violent  and  ftrotjuly 
pungent,  giving  a  fcnfation  to  the  brain  like  to  that  of 
volatile  falts  when  radily  drawn  up  by  an  incautious 
})erfon.  This  lalls  in  prop'>rti®n  to  its  frcthnefs  ;  for 
l)e!ng  negletled,  and  the  bottle  uncorked,  it  quickly 
lofes  this  quality,  as  it  probably  will  at  lall  by  age, 
whatevtr  care  is  taken  of  it. 

*'  In  its  pure  and  frelh  ilate  it  diOolves  eafily  in  wa- 
iter. If  dropped  on  a  woollen  cloth,  it  will  walh  out  ea- 
fily, and  leaves  no  (lain.  It  is  of  an  acrid,  rough,  pungent 
talle  ;  is  uftd  by  the  Arabs  in  all  complaints  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  is  reckoned  a  pojvcrful  antifeptic, 
and  of  ufe  in  preventing  any  infeftlon  of  the  plague. 
Thefe  qualities  it  now  enjoys,  in  all  probability,  in 
common  with  the  various  balfams  we  have  rcci-ived 
from  the  new  world,  fach  as  the  balfani  of  Tolu,  of 
Peru,  and  the  reft  ;  but  it  is  always  ufed,  and  in  par- 
ticul.'.r  ellecmcd  by  the  Ladles,  as  a  cofmttic  :  Asfuch 
it  has  kept  up  its  reputation  in  the  eaft  to  this  very 
day.  '1  he  manner  of  applying  it  is  this  :  You  fir(l  go 
into  the  tepid  bath  till  the  pores  are  fufficiently  open- 
ed ;  you  then  anoint  yourftlf  with  a  fmall  quantity, 
and  as  much  as  the  vclfcls  will  abforb.  Never-fa.'ling 
youth  and  beauty  arc  faid  to  be  the  confequenccs  of 
this.  The  purchafe  is  tafy  enough.  I  do  not  hear 
that  it  ever  has  been  ilioughc  rellorative  after  the  lofs 
of  either." 

OPOCALPASUM,  OrncARBAsuM,  or  Apocal- 
PASUM  ;  a  gummy  refinous  fubftance, which  has  a  ftrong 
refemblance  to  the  bed  liquid  myrrh,  and  which  in 
the  time  of  Galen  they  mixed  with  myrrh.  It  was 
difficult,  according  to  this  writer,  to  diftinguilh  the 
one  from  the  other  uulcfs  by  their  eifedls.  Ic  was  a 
poifonoiis  juice,  which  frequently  produced  Ictharjry 
and  fuddcn  ftrangling.  He  declarce,  that  he  has  known 
feveral  pcrlons  who  died  in  confequeuce  of  inadvert- 
ently taking  .'.jyirh  in  which  there  was  a  mixture  of 
opocarhafum.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a  juice  compofeJ  of 
a  folution  of  euphorbia,  in  'rhich  drops  of  opium  were 
macerated.  Polfons  of  this  kind  have  from  time  imme- 
morial been  as  common  in  Afiica  as  that  of  arrows  poi- 
ibned  with  the  juice  of  the  mancanilia  is  in  America. 

Mr  Bruce,  the  Abyflinian  traveller,  fays,  that  he  faw 
in  a  Mahometan  village  a  large  tree,  which  was  fo 
covered  with  knots  and  balls  of  gum  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk  and  on  the  large  branches,  that  it  had 
a  monllroua  appearance.  Frum  fome  inquiries  which 
he  made  on  this  fubjcft,  he  found  that  certain  m. r- 
chants  had  brouglit  this  tree  from  the  country  of  the 
good  myrrli,  T<hich  is  Trogltidvtria  (for  it  does  not 
grow  in  Arabia),  and  that  they  had  planted  it  for  the 
fake  of  its  gum  ;  with  which  thefe  MufTulmcn  ftarch 
the  blue  Huffs  of  Si.rat,  which  they  receive  damaged 
from  Mocha,  in  order  to  barter  them  with  the  tialla 
and  the  Abyffmians.  This  tree  is  cMcJ/oJa  ;  and 
Mr  Bruce  declares  that  he  has  feen  it  completely  co- 
vered with  beautiful  crirafon  flowers  of  a  very  uncora- 
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mon  ftrudure.  The  fame  traveller  obfervea,  that  the  Opocalp* 
faffa  gum  is  well  calculated,  bjth  on  account  of  its  „  '' 
abundance  and  its  colour,  tc»  «ugment  the  quantity  of, 
myrrh  ;  and  he  is  the  more  contiimed  in  his  opinion, 
becaufe  every  thing  leads  him  to  think  that  no  other 
gummiferous  tree,  pofleffed  of  the  fame  properties 
wifh  the  faffa,  grows  in  the  myrrh  country.  In  fhort, 
he  thinks  it  almod  beyond  a  doubt  tliat  the  gum  of 
the  lafTj-tree  is  the  opocalpafum  ;  and  he  fuppofes 
Galen  millaken  in'  afcriblng  any  fatal  property  to  this 
drug;  ,.nd  thjt  matiy  were  believed  to  be  killed  by  it, 
whole  death  mi;:;-|it,  perhaps,  with  morejullice,  have 
been  placed  to  the  account  of  the  phylici.in.  Mr 
Biuce  aids,  that  though  the  Trogloditeso!  the  myrrh 
country  are  at  preient  jiiure  ignorant  than  formerly, 
they  are  neverthtl-.fs  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perties of  their  fimplcs  ;  and  that  while  they  wifh  10 
increale  the  file  of  their  commodities,  thty  would 
never  mix  with  them  a  poifon  which  mud  nccelfarily 
dinilnifh  it.  In  this  we  accede  to  his  opinion  ;  but 
we  mull  differ  from  him  when  he  fays,  that  no  gum 
or  refill  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  a  mortal  poi- 
fon ;  the  favagbs  of  both  hemifpheres  are  acquainted 
with  but  too  many  of  them.  The  gum  of  the  laffa- 
tree,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  is  of  a  clofe  fmooth 
grain,  of  a  brown  dull  colour,  but  fometimes  very 
tranfpirent  ;  it  fwells  and  becomes  white  in  v.atei  ; 
it  has  a  great  refemblance  in  its  properties  to  gum  tra- 
gacanth,  and  may  be  eaten  with  all  fafety.  From  all 
this  it  appe:ir5  that  the  opccalpafum  mentioned  by 
Pliny  is  not  the  falTa  gum  defcribed  by  Mr  Bruce. 

UPOPANAX,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  a  gum- 
refin  of  a  tolerably  firm  texture,  ufually  brought  to  ua 
in  loufe  granules  or  drops,  and  fometimes  in  large 
mafles,  formed  of  a  number  of  thefe  connected  by  a 
quantity  of  matter  of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  thefe  are 
ufually  loaded  with  extraneous  matter,  and  are  greatly 
interior  to  the  pure  loofe  kind.  The  drops  or  gra- 
nules of  the  fine  opopanax  are  on  the  outfide  of  a 
brownifh  red  colour,  and  of  a  dudcy  yellowifh  or 
whitilh  colour  within  :  they  are  of  a  fomewhat  unftu- 
0U8  appearance,  fmooth  on  the  furface  ;  and  are  to  be 
chofcn  in  cle^ir  pieces,  of  a  ftrong  fiiiell  and  acrid 
talle. 

This  gummy  fubftance  is  obtained  from  the  roots 
of  an  umbellii^erous  plant,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  warmer  countries,  and  bears  the  colds  of  this. 
The  juice  is  brought  fromTurkey  and  the  Eait  Indies; 
and  its  virtues  arc  thofe  of  an  attenuating  and  aperient 
medicine.  Boeihaave  frequently  employed  it, along  with 
ammoniacumandgalbanunijinhypocondriacaldiforriers, 
obltrudlions  of  the  abdominal  vifce^a,  and  fupprelTionj 
of  the  mcntlrual  evacuations  from  a'fluggiflinefs  of  mu- 
cous humours,  and  a  want  of  due  elaltlclty  of  the  fo- 
lid.. :  with  thefe  intentions  it  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in 
the  pllulfe  gummofse  and  compound  powjer  of  myrrh 
of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  but  it  is  not  employed 
in  any  compofition  of  the  Edinburgh,  it  m.iy  be  gi* 
veu  by  itfelf  in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple,  or  half  a  dram  : 
a  whole  dram  proves  in  many  conilitutions  gently  pur- 
gative :  alfo  dilpels  flatulencies,  is  good  in  allhmas, 
in  inveterate  coughs,  and  in  diforders  of  the  head  and 
nerves. 

Doftor  WoodviUe,  in  his  Medical  Botany,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  vegetable.  "  It  is  of  the 
di^'ynia  order,  and  pentendria  clals  of  plants  :  the  root  is 
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•  pfrennial,  thick,  fle/hy,  tapering  like  the  pardtn  pnrf- 
■  nfp  :  the  Italk  is  ftrong,  branched,  roa/h  townids  the 
bottom,  and  rifee  feven  or  eight  feet  in  hcig-ht  ;  the 
lenves  are  pinnated,  conliSing  of  fevcral  paiis  of  pinna?, 
which  are  (iblor.ij,  ferrated,  veined,  and  towards  the 
bale  appear  unformtd  en  the  upper  fide:  the  flowers 
are  fmall,  of  a  ytUowifn  colour,  and  terminate  the 
Item  and  branches  in  flat  umbels ;  the  general  and 
partial  umbels  are  compofcd  of  msny  r.".dii ;  the  gene- 
rid  and  pnrtial  invoUicra  are  commonly  loth  wanting  ; 
all  tht  florets  are  tortile,  and  have  an  uniform  appear- 
ance ;  the  petals-  are  five,  lance-lhaped,  ;vnd  curled 
inwiirds  ;  the  five  filaments  are  fpreadmg,  curved, 
longer  than  the  petals,  and  furnifhed  with  rounddh 
anthers  ;  the  genr.en  is  placed  below  the  corolla,  fiip- 
porling  two  rcHtxed  ftylc=,  whicli  arc  fupplied  with 
blunt  ili;niata  ;  the  fruit  is  elliptical,  coniprcfled,  di- 
vided into  tu-o  parts,  containing  two  flat  feeds,  cn- 
compaiTcd  with  a  narrow  border.  See  Plate  CCCLI. 
It  is  a  nitive  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in 
Juiie  and  July. 

"  This  Ipecics  of  parfne p  was  c.iltivated  in  i  7  ^  I 
by  Mr  P.  Miller,  who  obferves,  that  its  '  roots  are 
large,  fwcet,  and  accounted  very  nourilliing,'  thce- 
fove  recom'nended  for  cultivation  in  kitchen -gardens. 
ft  bears  the  cold  of  our  climate  very  well,  and  com- 
I  lonlv  maturates  its  feeds,  and  its  juice  here  mauitells 
fome  of  thofe  qiiabtits  which  ire  difcovered  in  the  of- 
ficinal opopanax  ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  warm  regions 
of  the  call,  and  where  this  plant  is  a  nacivc,  thiit  its 
juice  concretes  into  this  gummy  rcfinous  drug.  Opo- 
panax  is  obtained  by  means  of  incifions  made  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ftalk  of  the  plant,  from  whence  the  juice 
pra 'ually  exudes ;  and  by  undergoing  Ipontaneous  con- 
cretion, alTumes  the  appearance  un^er  which  we  have 
it  imported  from  Turkey  and  the  Eail  Indies.  It  readi- 
ly mingles  with  water,  by  triture,  into  a  milky  liquor, 
which  on  (landing  depofits  a  portion  of  rehnous  mit- 
ter.  and  becomes  yellov\ift  :  to  reilitied  fpirjt  it  yields 
a  gold-coloured  tindure,  which  tafles  and  fmelh  Ifrong- 
ly  oi  opopanax.     VV'atcr  diiiilled  from  it  is  im;'regna- 
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ted  with  its  fmtll,  but  no  efTential  oil  is  obt'.incd  on     Opono 
committing   moderate    quantities  to  the   operation."         II       • 
Sec  Partanaca,  of  which  opopanax  is  a  fpecie*.  0\'tic.    ^ 

OPORTO,  or  Porto;  a  rich,  handfomt,  and  con-  ' 
fidcrable  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  provii^'c  of  Entre 
Douro  and  Minho,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.  It  Is  a  place 
ot  great  importance,  and  by  nature  almoft  impregnable. 
It  13  noted  for  its  (Iron:!;  wines  ;  and  a  large  quantity 
is  from  thence  exported  into  Britain,  whence  all  red 
wines  that  come  from  Spain  or  Portugal  are  railed 
pori-ivines.  It  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain 
near  the  river  Duero,  which  forms  an  excellent  har- 
bour.     \V.  Long.  8.  I.   N.  Lat.  41.  o. 

OPOSSUM,   in  zoology.      See  Didelphis. 

OPPENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  lower 
paiatinace  of  the  Rhine,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwic  of 
the  fame  name  ;  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near 
the  Rhine.     E.  Long.  8.  20.  N.  Lat.  49.  48. 

OPPIANUS,  a  poet  and  grammarian  of  Anazarba 
in  Cilicia,  in  the  fecor.d  century.  He  compofed  a  poem 
of  hunting,  and  another  of  filhing,  for  which  Anto- 
ninus Caracalla  gave  him  as  many  golden  crowns  as 
there  were  vcrfc;;  in  his  poems  ;  they  were  hence  called 
Oppiiin^s  golden  verjes.  He  died  in  the  30th  year  ot 
his  age. 

OPPILATION,  in  medicine,  the  ad  of  obftruc 
tmg  or  Hopping  up  the  pallage  of  the  body,  by  re- 
dundant or  peccant  humours.  'Ibis  word  is  chiefly 
ufed  for  obftruftlons  in  th;:  lower  bellv. 

OPFATIVE  MOOD,  in  sframmar,  that  which  ferves 
to  exprefs  an  ardent  dehre  or  wifli  for  fomething. 

In  moft  languages,  except  the  Greek,  the  optative 
IS  only  Cipreffed  by  prefixing  to  the  fubjiinClive  an  ad- 
verb of  wifhing ;  as  ulir.am,  in  Latin  ;  plut  a  Dleu^ 
in  Fiench  ;   and  -would  to  God,   in  Englilh. 

OPTIC  ANGLE,  the  angle  which  the  optic  axes  o£ 
both  eyes  nake  with  cnc  another,  as  they  lend  to 
ti.ect  at  fome  diilance, before  the  eyes. 

Optic  Axis,  the  axis  of  the  eye,  or  a  line  goin^- 
through  the  middle  of  the  pupil  and  the  centre  of 
the  eye. 
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T""'H.'\T  fcience  which  treats  of  the  element  of  light, 
-^    and  the  various  phenomena  of  vifion. 

HISTORY. 

§  1.   Dlfcoveries  concerning  the  Light, 

f  The  clement  of  light  has  occupied  much  of  the  at- 

ffici  Ities  tention  of  thinking  men  ever  Cnce  the  phenomena  of 
tendi!  ij  nature  have  been  the  objetts  of  rational  inve'tigation. 
e  exj  a  r^^  difcoveries  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
c  rbc  o.nfi^de  concerning  it,  are  lo  luily  inWrted  undfr  the  ar- 
ena of  tide  Light,  that  there  is  little  room  for  any  further, 
i*"'  addition  here.      The   natuie   of  that   fubtilc   element 

is  indeed  very  little  known  as  yet,  not  with  (landing  all 
the  endeavours  of  philofophers ;  and  whatever  fide  is 
taken  with  regarj  to  it,  vshi.'ther  we  fuppofe  it  to 
confiit  of  an  infinity  of  fmall  particles  propagated  by 
a  repuKive  power  from  the  luminous  body,  or  whether 
we  fuppofe  it  to  confifl;  In  the  vibr^tionj  of  a  fubtile 
fluid,  there  are  prodigious  difficulties,  almoft,  if  not 
totally  iufuperable,  wkjch  will  attend  the  explanation 


of  Its  phenomena.  In  many  parts  of  this  work  the 
identity  of  light  and  of  the  clecfric  fluid  is  aiTtrttd  ; 
\.\ns.,  however,  doth  rot  in  the  kafl  interfere  with  the 
phenomena  of  optics  ;  all  of  v\hich  are  guided  by  the 
fame  invariable  laws,  whether  we  fuppofe  light  to  be 
a  vil  ration  o[  that  fluid,  or  any  thing  elfc.  We  (hali 
therefore  proceed  to, 

§  2.  Difcoveries  concerning  the  RifraP.ion  of  Light. 

We  find  that  the  ancients,  though  they  made  very  RefraiUDrs 
few  optical  experiments,  nevertheiefs  knew,  that  when'^'"'^"'  '=>' 
light  pjfl'cd  through  mediums  of  different  denfities,  it  """ 
did  not  move  forward  in  a  ifraight  line,  but  was  bent, 
or  nfraHid,  out  ef  its  courfe.  This  wss  probably 
fuggelled  lo  them  by  the  appearance  of  a  (iralght  (lick 
partly  immerfed  in  waver :  and  we  find  vany  que- 
llioiis  concerning  this  and  other  optical  appearenccs  in 
Aridotle  ;  to  wlilch,  however,  his  anfwers  are  in(I.r. 
nificant.  Archimedes  is  even  faid  to  have  written  a 
trestife  concerning  the  appearance  of  a  ring  or  circle: 
under  water,  and  therefors  could  not  have  been  igno- 
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rant  of  (he  common  pHenomena  of  refraftion.  But  the 
ancients  were  not  only  acquainted  with  thefe  more  or- 
dinary appearances  of  refraftlon,  but  knew  alfo  the  pro- 
duftion  of  colours  by  rcfrafted  light.  Seneca  fays,  that 
if  the  li£rht  of  the  fun  fhines  through  an  angular  piece 
of  glafs.  it  will  (how  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
Iliefe  colours,  however,  he  fays,  are  falfe,  fuch  as  are 
feen  in  a  pii^eon's  neck  when  it  changes  its  pofition  ; 
and  of  the  fame  nature,,  he  fays,  is  a  fpeculum,  which, 
without  having  any  colour  of  its  own,  aflumes  that  of 
any  other  body.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  ancients  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  magnifying  power  of  glafs 

3  globes  filled  with  water,  though  they  do  not  feem  to 
^nd  the  j^g^^  known  any  thing  of  the  reafon  of  this  power  ; 
i)rwer  ^f  ^"''  the  ancient  engravers  are  fuppafed  to  have  made 
glafsolobcs.ufe  of  a  glafs  globe  filled  with  water  to  niagnifv  their 

figures,  and  thereby  to  work  to  more  advantage. 
That  the  power  of  tranfparent  bodies  of  a  fpherical 
form  in  magnifying  or  burning  was  not  wholly  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  is  further  probable  from  cer- 
tain gems  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious, 
which  are  fuppofcd  to  have  belonged  to  the  Druids. 
They  are  made  of  rock-cryflal  of  various  forms, 
amongft  which  are  found  fome  that  are  lenticular  and 
otKers  that  are  fpherical  :  and  though  they  are  not 
fufliciently  wrought  to  perform  their  office  as  well  as 
they  might  have  done  if  they  had  been  morejudi- 
cioufly  executed,  yet  it  is  hardly  poflible  that  their  ef- 
feft,  in  magnifying  at  Icaft,  could  have  efcaped  the  no- 
tice of  thofe  who  had  often  occafion  to  handle  them  ; 
if  indeed,  in  the  fpherical  or  lenticular  form,  they 
were  not  folely  intended  for  the  purpofes  of  burn- 
ing. One  of  thefe,  of  the  fpherical  kind,  of  about  an 
inch  and  an  half  diameter,  is  preferved  among  the  fof- 
fils  given  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  by  Dr  Wood- 
ward. 

The  firft  treatife  of  any  note  written  on  the  fubjeft 
of  optics,  was  by  the  celebrated  aRronomer  Claudius 
Ptolomsus,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fecond 

4  century.  The  treatife  is  loft  ;  but  from  the  accounts 
Refraiftion  f  pj^jpjg  we  find  that  he  treated  of  aftronomical  re- 
fjjjnfjgjal,  fiaftions.  Though  refratlion  in  general  had  been  ob- 
ly  hy  pto-  ferved  very  early,  it  is  poflible  that  it  might  not  have 
lemy.  occurred  to   any  philo'bpher   much   before  his  time, 

that  the  light  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  mull  undergo 
a  fimilar  refraftion  in  confequence  of  falling  obh'quely 
upon  the  grofs  atmofphere  that  furrounds  the  earth  ; 
and  that  they  muft,  by  that  means,  be  turned  out  of 
their  redilinear  courfe,  fo  as  to  caufe  thofe  luminaries 
to  appear  higher  in  the  heavens  than  they  would  other- 
wife  do.  The  firft  aftronomers  were  not  aware  that 
the  intervals  between  ftars  appear  lefs  near  the  horizon 
than  near  the  meridian  ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  muft 
have  been  much  embarraffed  in  their  obfervations.  But 
it  is  evident  that  Ptolemy  was  aware  of  this  circura- 
ftance,  by  the  caution  that  he  gives  to  allow  forae- 
thing  for  it,  upon  every  recourfe  to  ancient  obferva- 
tions. 

This  philofopher  alfo  advances  a  very  fenfihie  hypo- 

5  thefis  to  accoimt  for  the  remarkably  greater  apparent 
theCs'oin-  ^'^^  °^  '•^^  ^""  ^"'^  moon  when  feen  near  the  horizon, 
ccrniocr  ihe  The  mind,  he  fays,  judges  of  the  fize  of  objefts  by 
horizonial  means  of  a  pre-conceived  idea  of  their  diftance  from 
fun  and       yg  .  ^^j  [his  diftance  is  fancied  to  be  greater  when  a 

loon.         number  of  objefts  are  interpofed  between  the  eye  and 
the  body  we  are  viewing ;  which  is  the  cafe  when  we 
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fee  the  heavenly  bodies  near  the  horizon.  In  his  Al. 
mageft,  however,  he  afcribes  this  appearance  to  a  re- 
fraftion  of  the  rays  by  vapours,  which  aftually  enlarge 
the  angle  under  which  the  luminaries  appear  ;  juft  as 
the  angle  is  enlarged  by  which  an  objedt  is  feen  from 
unc!er  water. 

In  the  1 2th  century,  the  nature  of  refraftion  was 
largely  confidered  by  Alhazen  an  Arabian  writer  ;  in 
fo  much  that,  having  made  experiments  upon  it  at  the 
common  furface  between  air  and  water,  air  and  glafs,  g 
water  and  glafs  or  cryftal  ;  and,  being  prepoffefled  with  Difcoveries 
the  ancient  opinion  of  cryftalline  orbs  in  the  regions "fAlhazeOj 
above  the  atmofphere,  he  even  fufpedted  a  refraftion 
there  alfo,  and  fancied  he  could  prove  it  by  aftronomi- 
cal obfervations.  This  author  deduces  from  hence  fe- 
veral  properties  of  atmofpherical  refraiftion,  as  that  it 
increaies  the  altitudes  of  all  objefts  in  the  heavens  ; 
and  he  firft  advanced,  that  the  ftars  are  fometimes  feen 
above  the  horizon  by  means  of  refraftion,  when  they 
are  really  below  it.  This  obfervation  was  contirnied 
by  Vitellio,  B.  Waltherus,  and  efpecially  by  the  ex- 
cellent obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe.  i^lhazen  obfcr- 
ved,  that  refraftion  contrafts  the  vertical  diameters  and 
diftances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  it  is  the 
caufe  of  the  twinkling  of  the  ftars.  But  we  do  not 
find  that  either  he,  or  his  follower  Vitellio,  knew  any 
of  its  juft  quantity.  Indeed  it  is  too  fmall  t6  be  de- 
terrained  except  by  very  accurate  inftruments,  and 
therefore  we  hear  little  more  of  it  till  about  the  year 
1500;  at  which  time  great  attention  was  paid  to  it 
by  Bernard  Walthcr,  Maeftlin,  and  others,  hut  chiefly 
by  Tycho  Brahe. 

Alhazen  fuppofed  that  the  refraftion  of  the  atmo- 
fphere did  not  depend  upon  the  vapours  in  it,  as  was 
probably  the  opinion  of  philofophers  before  his  time, 
but  on  the  different  tranfparency  ;  by  which,  as  Mon- 
tucla  conjeftures,  he  meant  the  denfity  of  the  grofs  air 
contiguous  to  the  earth,  and  the  ether  or  fubtile  air 
that  lies  beyond  it.  In  examining  the  effefts  of  refrac- 
tion, he  endeavous  to  prove  that  it  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing the  caufe  of  the  heavenly  bodies  appearing  larger 
near  the  horizon,  that  it  would  make  them  appear  Tefs  ; 
two  ftars,  he  fays,  appearing  nearer  together  in  the 
horizon,  than  near  the  meridian.  This  phenomenon 
he  ranks  among  optical  deceptions.  We  judge  of  di- 
ftance, he  fays,  by  comparing  the  angle  under  which 
ebjcfts  appear,  with  their  fuppofed  dillance  ;  fo  that 
if  thefe  angles  be  neariy  equal,  and  the  diftance  of  one 
obj^-ft  be  conceived  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  it 
will  be  imagined  to  be  larger.  And  the  fl<y  near  the 
horizon,  he  fays,  is  always  imagined  to  be  further  from 
us  than  any  other  part  of  the  concave  furface.  Roger 
Bacon  afcribes  this  account  of  the  horizontal  moon  to 
Ptolemy ;  and  as  fuch  it  is  examined,  and  objeftcd  to 
by  B.  Porta. 

In  the  writings  of  this  Bacon,  whofe  genius  perhaps 
equalled  that  of  his  great  namefake  Lord  Veruiam, 
we  find  the  firft  diftinft  account  of  the  magnifying 
power  of  glaffes  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  what 
he  wrote  npon  this  fubjeft  gave  rife  to  that  moft  ufe- 
ful  invention  of  fpeftacles.  For  he  fays,  that  if  an 
objeft  be  applied  clofe  to  the  baft  of  the  larger  feg- 
mcnt  of  a  fphere  of  glafs,  it  will  appear  magnified. 
He  alfo  treats  of  the  appearance  of  an  objeft  through 
a  globe,  and  fays  that  he  was  the  firft  who  obferTcd 
the  refraftrion  of  rays  into  it. 
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7  In  1*70,  Vitellio,  a  native  of  Poland,  puVilirtied  a 

Vitellio.  treatife  of  optiis,  containing;  all  tliat  was  valuable  in 
Alhazen,  and  digefted  in  a  much  more  intellijjible  and 
methodical  manner.  He  obferves,  that  light  is  always 
loft  ry  refraftion,  in  conft-qiience  of  which  the  objcfts 
feeh  by  refracted  light  always  appear  lefs  lumincHis  ; 
but  he  does  not  pretend  toeflimate  the  quantity  of  this 
lofs.  He  reduced  into  a  tabic  the  refult  of  his  experi- 
ments on  the  refractive  powers  of  air,  water,  and 
gjlafs,  correfponding  to  different  angles  of  incidence. 
In  his  account  of  the  horizontal  moon  he  agrees  ex- 
actly with  Alhazen;  obferving,  that  in  the  horizon 
fhe  feems  to  touch  the  earth,  and  appears  much  more 
diftant  from  ns  than  in  the  zenith,  on  account  of  the 
intermediate  fpace  containing  a  greater  variety  of  ob- 
jefls  upon  the  vifible  fiirface  of  the  earth.  He  afcribes 
the  twinkling  of  the  ilars  to  the  motion  of  the  air  in 
■which  the  light  is  refradlcd  ;  and  to  ilkillrate  this  hy- 
pothefis,  he  obferves,  that  they  twinkle  Hill  more  when 
viewed  in  water  jiut  in  motion.  He  alfo  (hows,  that  re- 
fraftion  is  necclTary  as  well  as  reflection,  to  form  the 
rainbow  ;  becaufe  the  body  which  the  rays  fall  upon 
is  a  tranfparent  fubflance,  at  t^'e  furface  of  which  one 
purl  of  the  light  is  always  reflefted  and  another  re- 
frafted.  But  he  feems  to  conlider  refraftion  as  fer- 
ving  only  to  condenfe  the  light,  and  thertby  enabling 
it  to  m;:ke  a  ttronger  itnprcflion  upon  the  eye.  This 
writer  alfo  makes  fome  ingenious  attempts  to  explain 
refraction,  or  to  afcertain  the  law  of  it.  He  alfo  con- 
fideis  the  foci  of  glafs  fphcres,  and  the  apparent  lize 
of  objetts  feen  through  thfm;  though  upon  thcfe  fub- 
}efls  he  is  not  at  all  cxaft.  It  is  fiifiicient  indeed  to 
(how  the  ftate  of  knowledge,  or  rather  of  ignorance,  at 
that  time,  to  obferve,  that  I  oth  VittUio,  and  his  mailer 
Alhazen,  endea.vour  to  account  for  objeits  appearing 
larger  when  they  are  feen  under  water  by  the  circular 
figure  of  Its  furface  ;  fince,  being  fluid,  it  conforms  to 
the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Contemporary  with  Vitellio  was  Roger  Baron,  a 
man  of  very  extenfive  genius,  and  who  wrote  upon 
almoft  every  branch  of  fciencc  ;  yet  in  this  br  inch  he 
dees  not  feem  to  have  made  any  confiderable  advances 
beyond  what  Alhazen  had  done  before  him.  Even 
fome  of  the  wildefl  ?iid  moll  abfurd  of  the  opinions 
of  the  ancitnts  have  had  the  fanftion  of  his  autho- 
rity. He  does  not  hefitate  to  affent  to  an  opinion 
adopted  by  many  of  the  ancients,  and  Indeed  hy  moll 
philofophers  till  his  time,  that  vifual  rays  proceed 
from  the  eye  ;  giving  this  rcafon  for  it,  that  every 
thing  in  nature  is  qualified  to  difcharge  its  proper 
fuiiftions  1  y  its  own  powers,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  fun  and  other  celclHal  bodies.  In  his  Speiula  Ma- 
tlieniat'ica,  he  added  fome  obfervations  on  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  light  of  the  ftars  ;  the  apparent  fize  of 
oljeOs;  the  extraoriHnary  lize  of  the  fun  and  moon 
in  the  horizon  ;  but  in  all  this  he  is  not  very  exatl, 
and  a('.vances  but  little.  In  his  Opus  Mnjus  he  demon- 
flrates,  that  if  a  trnnfparcnt  body  interpoftd  between 
the  eye  and  an  objtCt,  be  convex  towards  the  eye,  the 
objcft  u  ill  appear  magnified.  This  obfervatlqn,  how- 
ever, he  certainly  had  from  Alhazen  ;  the  only  diffe- 
rence between  them  is,  that  Bacon  prefers  the  fmallcr 
ffgment  of  a  fphere,  and  Alhazen  the  larger,  in 
which  the  latter  certainly  was  right. 

From  this  time,  to  that  of  the  revival  of  learning  in 
VoL.Xiri.  Part  I. 


Europe,  we  have  no  farther  treatife  on  t/i?  rithje^  of        9 
refraftion,  or  indeed  on  any  other  part  of  optics.   O  neP  '^'''"'^''' 
of  the  firft  who  diftinguilh"d  himfelf  in    this  way   was  '^"' 
Mauiolycus,  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Mefilna.    In  a 
treatife,   De  Lum'ine  d  Umbra,   puMillied   in   1575,   he 
demonllrates  that  the  cryftallinf  humour  of  the  eye  Is 
a  lens  that  coUefts  the  rays  of  lig'it  ilTuIng  from  the 
objedts,  and  throws  them  upon  the  retina  where  is  the 
focus  of  each  pencil.    From  this  principle  he  difcover- 
ed  the  reafon  why  fome  people  were  (hoit-fightcd  and 
others  long-fighted  ;  and  why  the  former  are  relieved 
by  concave,  and  the  others  by  convex,  glafTcs. 

About  the  fame  time  that  Maurolycus  made  fuch  DifcoverJe* 
advances  towards  the  difcovery  of  the  nature  of  vifion,of  B.  forta^ 
Joannes  Baptllla  Porta  of  Naples  difcovered  the  ca- 
mera ob/cura,  which  throws  (lill  more  light  on  the  fame 
fubjeft.  His  houfe  was  conil;  ntly  reforted  to  by  all 
the  ingenious  perfons  at  Naples,  whom  he  formed  into 
what  he  called  an  academy  if  ficrels  ;  each  member 
being  oblic^ed  to  contribute  foinething  that  was  not 
generally  known,  and  might  be  ufeful.  By  this  means 
he  was  furniihcd  with  materials  for  his  Magia  Natu- 
ralis,  which  contains  his  account  of  the  camera  ob/cura, 
and  the  firft  edition  of  which  was  publllhed,  as  he  in- 
f<'rms  us,  when  he  was  not  quite  15  years  old.  He 
alfo  gave  the  fii  ft  hint  of  tlie  magic  lantern  ;  which 
Kircher  afterwards  followed  and  improved.  His  ex- 
periments with  the  camera  oLf,ura  convinced  him,  that 
vl/ion  is  performed  by  the  intromiflion  of  fomething 
into  the  eye,  and  not  by  vifual  rays  proceeding  from 
the  eye,  as  had  been  formerly  imagined  ;  and  he  was 
the  firll  who  fully  fatisfied  himfcit  and  others  upon 
this  fubjevt.  Indeed  the  refemblance  between  experi- 
mentswiiu  the  camera  ohjcura  and  the  manner  In  which 
vifion  is  performed  in  the  eye,  was  too  ftrlking  to 
efcape  the  obfcrvat  on  of  a  lefs  ingenious  perfon.  But 
when  he  fays  that  the  eye  is  a  camera  ubfcura,  and  the 
pupil  the  lK>le  in  the  vvindow-lhutter,  he  was  fo  far 
miilaken  as  to  fuppofe  that  it  wis  the  cryilalline  hu- 
mour that  correfponds  to  the  wall  which  leceives  the 
images ;  nor  was  it  difcovered  till  the  year  1 604, 
that  this  office  is  performed  by  the  retina.  He  makes 
a  variety  of  jull  obfervations  concerning  vifion  ;  and 
particularly  explain*  feveral  cafes  in  which  we  ima- 
gine things  to  be  without  the  eye,  when  the  appear- 
ances are  occnlioned  by  fome  affcCtion  of  the  eye  it- 
felf,  or  fome  motion  with'n  the  eye.  He  obferves 
alfo,  that,  in  certain  circumftances,  vifion  will  be  at- 
filled  by  ccnvex  or  concave  glades  ;  and  he  feems  alfo 
to  have  mrtde  fome  fniall  advances  towards  the  dif- 
covery of  telefcopes.  He  takes  notice,  that  a  round 
and  flat  furface  plunged  into  w.itcr,  will  appear  hol- 
low as  well  as  magnllie  i  to  an  eye  perpendicularly  over 
it ;  and  he  very  well  explains  by  a  figure  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done. 

All  this  time,  however,  the  great  problem  concern-xfe  law  of 
ing  the    mcafuring  of  refractions    hid    remained    un- rffraiftv  n 
f«ived.     Alhazen  and  Vitellio,  indeed,  had  at  tempted  "'f"*""** 
it  ;  but  failed,  by  attempting  to  nieaiure  the  angle  it- 
fclf  inllead   of  its  line.     At  lalt  it  was  difcovered  by 
Snelllus,   pro'^tfTor  of  mathematics  at   Leyden.      This 
philofopher,  however,   did    not    perfeftly    underftand 
his  own  difcovery,  nor  did  he  live^  to   pu'.dilh  any  ac- 
count of  it  himfelf.      It   was   afterwarda  explained  by 
profelTor  Horti-'nlius  both   puLlicly   and  privately  be- 
G  g  fuie 
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fore  it  appeared  in  the  writings  of  Defcartes,  who 
publifhed  it  under  a  different  form,  without  making 
any  acknowledgment  of  his  obligations  to  Snellius, 
whofe  papers  Huygens  afTures  us,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, DefcaUes  had  feen.  Before  this  time  Kepler 
had  publidied  a  New  Table  of  refrafted  Angles,  de- 
termined by  his  own  experiments  for  every  degree  of 
incidence.  Kircher  had  done  the  lame,  and  attempted 
a  rational  or  phyfical  theory  of  refraftion,  on  prin- 
ciple, and  on  a  mode  of  invelltgation,  which,  if  con- 
dufted  with  precilion,  would  have  led  him  to  the  law 
alTumed  or  difcovered  by  Snellius. 
Opinions  Defcartes  undertook  to  explain  the  caufe  of  refrac- 

•f  Defcartes  tion  by  the  refolution  of  forces,  on  the  principles  of 
aiidLeib-  mechanics.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  was  obliged 
ftib^'-el  '  '*^°  fuppofe  that  light  paffes  with  more  eafe  through  a 
denfe  medium,  than  through  a  rare  one.  The  truth 
of  this  explanation  was  firll  queftioned  by  M.  Fcrmat, 
counfellor  to  the  parliament  of  Thoiiloufc,  and  an 
able  mathematician.  He  affcrted,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Defcartes,  that  light  fuffcrs  more  refillance 
in  water  than  air,  and  more  in  glafs  than  in  water  ; 
and  he  maintained,  that  the  refiftance  of  different  me- 
diums with  refped  to  light  ia  in  proportion  to  their 
denfities.  M.  Leibnitz  adopted  the  fame  general 
idea  ;  and  thefe  gentlemen  argued  upon  the  fubjeft  in 
the  following  manner. 

Nature,  fay  they,  accomplifhes  her  ends  by  the 
Wiortell  methods.  Light  therefore  ought  to  pafs  from 
one  point  to  another,  either  by  the  (horteft  road,  or 
that  in  which  the  leaft  time  is  required.  But  it  is 
plain  that  the  line  in  which  light  paffes,  when  it  falls 
obliquely  upon  a  denfer  medium,  is  not  the  mod  di- 
reft  or  the  fhorteft  ;  fo  that  it  muft  be  that  in  which 
the  leaft  time  is  fpent.  And  whereas  it  is  demonllrable, 
that  light  falling  obliquely  upon  a  denfer  medium  (in 
order  to  take  up  the  leaft  time  poffible  in  pafling  frum 
a  point  in  one  medium  to  a  point  in  the  other)  mud 
be  refrafted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fines  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  rcfraftion  muft  he  to  one  ano- 
ther, as  the  different  facilities  with  which  light  is 
tranfmitted  in  thofe  mediums  ;  it  follows,  that  fince 
light  approaches  the  perpendicular  when  it  paffes  ob- 
liquely from  air  into  water,  fo  that  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  leffaftion  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  angle  of  in 
cidence,  the  facility  with  which  water  fuffers  light  to 
pafs  through  it  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  air;  fo  that 
light  meets  with  more  refiftance  in  water  than  air. 
I>;rcoveries  Arguments  of  this  kind  could  not  give  fatisf;.ftion ; 
Eonceming  and  a  little  time  (bowed  the  fallacy  of  the  hypothcfis. 
the  refrac-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  Aug.  31.  1664. 
tion  of  dit-  gjj  experiment  for  meafuring  the  refraction  of  common 
lerent  lub-  '^  .  ■  ,  •   ti  .l-li 

ttmces.        water  was  made  with  a  new  inltrument  which  they 

had  prepared  for  that  purpofe  ;  and,  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence being  40  degrees,  that  of  refi action  was  found 
to  be  30.  About  this  time  alfo  we  find  the  firft  men- 
tion of  mediums  rot  lefrafting  the  light  in  an  exaft 
propoition  to  their  denfities.  For  Mr  Boyle,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr  Oldenburgh,  dated  Nov.  3.  1664,  ob- 
fcrves,  that  in  fpirit-of-wine,  the  proportion  of  the  fines 
of  the  angles  of  incidence  to  the-  lines  of  the  angles 
of  refraftion  was  nearly  the  fame  as  4  to  3 ;  and 
that,  as  fpirit-of-wine  occafions  a  greater  refraftion 
than  common  water,  fo  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is 
lighter  than  fpirit-of-wine,  produces  not  only  a  greater 
lefraftioa  tlian  common  water,  but  a  much  greater 
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than  fait  water.  And  at  a  meeting  held  Nov.  9.  the 
fame  year,  Dr  Hooke  (who  had  been  oidered  to  pro- 
fecute  the  experiment)  brought  in  an  account  of  one 
that  he  had  made  with  pure  and  clear  falad  oil,  which 
was  found  to  have  produced  a  much  greater  refrac- 
tion than  any  liqnor  which  he  had  then  tritd  ;  the 
angle  of  refraftion  that  anfwered  ta  an  angle  of  inci- 
dence of  30*^  being  found  no  lefs  than  40"  ^o',  and 
the  angle  of  refraftion  that  anfwered  to  an  angle  of 
incidence  of  20"  being  29°  47'. — M.  de  la  Hire  alfo 
made  feveral  experiments  to  afcertain  the  refraftive 
power  of  oil  with  refpeft  to  that  of  water  and  air,  and 
found  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  that  of  re- 
fraftion to  be  as  60  to  42  ;  which,  he  ebferves,  is  a 
little  nearer  to  that  of  glafs  than  to  that  of  water, 
though  oil  is  much  lighter  than  water,  and  glafs  much 
heavier. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Society  finding  that  the 
refraftion  of  fait  water  exceeded  that  of  frefli,  purfued 
the  experiment  farther  with  folutions  of  vitriol,  falt- 
petre,  and  alum,  in  water  ;  when  they  found  the  re- 
fraftion of  the  folntion  of  vitriol  and  fallpetre  a  little 
more,  but  that  of  alum  a  little  lefs,  than  common 
water. 

Dr  Hooke  made  an  experiment  before  the  Royal 
Society,  Feb.  i  r.  1663,  which  clearly  proves  that  ice 
re.Oafts  the  light  lefs  than  water;  which  he  took  to 
be  a  good  argument  that  the  lightnefs  of  ice,  which 
caufes  it  to  fwim  in  water,  is  not  caufed  only  by  the 
fmall  bubbles  which  are  viiible  in  it,  but  that  it  arifes 
from  the  uniform  conllitution  or  general  texture  of 
the  whole  mafs.  M.  de  la  Hire  alfo  took  a  good  deal 
of  pains  to  determine  whether,  zi  was  then  the  com- 
mon opinion,  the  refraftive  power  of  ice  and  water 
were  the  fame ;  and  he  found,  as  Dr  Hooke  had  done 
before,  that  ice  refrafts  lefs  than  water. 

By  a  moft  accurate  and  elaborate  experiment  made 
in  the  year  1698,  in  which  a  ray  of  light  was  tranf- 
mitted through  a  Torricellian  vacuum,  Mr  Lowthorp 
found,  that  the  refraftive  power  of  air  is  to  that  of 
water  as  36  to  34,400.  He  concludes  his  account  of 
the  experiment  wich  obferving,  that  the  refraftive 
power  of  bodies  is  not  proportioned  to  the  denfity,  at 
leaft  not  to  the  gravity,  of  the  refrafting  medium. 
For  the  refraftive  power  of  glafs  to  that  of  water  !.s 
as  ^^  to  34,  whereas  its  gravity  is  as  87  to  :;4  ;  that 
is,  the  fquarcs  of  their  refraftive  powers  are  verj-  nearly 
as  their  refpeftive  gravities.  And  there  are  forae 
fluids,  which,  though  they  are  lighter  than  water,  yet 
have  a  greater  power  of  refraftion.  Thus  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  fpliit-of-wlne,  according  to  Dr  Hookes 
experiment,  is  to  that  of  water  as  36  to  33,  and  it3 
gravity  reciprocally  as  33  to  36,  or  36^.  But  the 
refraftive  po'vers  of  air  and  water  feem  to  obferve  the 
fimple  proportion  of  their  gravities  direftly.  And  if 
this  (hould  be  confirmed  by  fucceeding  experiments, 
it  is  probable,  he  fays,  that  the  refraftive  powers  of 
the  atmofphere  are  everywhere,  and  at  til  heights 
above  the  earth,  proportioned  to  its  denfity  and  ex- 
panfion  :  and  then  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  ta 
trace  the  light  through  it,  fo  as  to  terminate  the  ftia. 
dow  of  the  earth  ;  and,  together  with  proper  expe- 
dients for  meafuring  the  quantity  of  light  illuminating 
an  opique  bodv,  to  examine  at  what  diftances  the 
moon  mull  be  from  the  eaith  to  fuffer  eclipfes  of  the 
obfcrved  durations. 

2  CaiSni 
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Caflini  the  yoiingjer  happened  to  be  prefent  when 
Mr  Lowthorp  ma  le  the  above-mentioned  experiment 
before  the  Royal  Society;  and  upon  his  return  home, 
having  made  a  report  oi  it  to  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  thofe  gentlemen  endea- 
voured to  repeat  the  experiment  in  1700;  but  they 
did  not  fucceed. — For,  ae  they  faid,  beams  of  light 
psffed  through  the  vacuum  without  fuffering  any  re- 
fraftion.  The  Royal  Society  being  informed  of  this, 
were  defirous  that  it  might  be  put  pall  difpute,  by 
repeated  and  well  attelled  trials;  and  ordered  Mr 
Haukibee  to  make  an  inftrument  for  the  purpofe,  by 
the  diredion  of  Dr  Halley.  It  confiiled  of  a  ftrong 
brafs  piifm,  two  fides  of  which  had  foclcets  to  receive 
two  plane  glades,  whereby  the  air  in  the  prifm  might 
either  be  exhaufted  or  condenfed.  The  prifm  had  aifo 
a  mercurial  gage  fixed  to  it,  to  difcover  tlic  denfity  of 
the  contained  air ;  and  was  contrived  to  turn  upon  its 
axis,  in  order  to  make  the  refraAions  equal  on  each 
fide  when  it  was  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  telcfcope.  The 
refrafting  angle  was  near  64';  and  the  length  of  the 
telefcope  was  about  10  feet,  having  a  fine  hair  in  its 
focus.  The  event  of  this  accurate  experiment  was  as 
fellows : 

Having  chofen  a  proper  and  very  diftlndl  ereft  ob- 
jetl,  whofe  dirtance  was  25S8  tcet,  June  15.  O.  S. 
1708,  in  the  morning,  the  barometer  being  then  at 
29.74,  and  the  thermometer  at  60,  they  firlt  ex- 
haufted the  prifm,  and  then  applying  it  to  the  tele- 
fcope, the  horizontal  hair  in  the  focus  covered  a  mark 
on  the  object  diftinftly  feen  through  the  vacuum,  the 
two  glaflcs  being  eq\ially  inclined  to  the  vifual  ray. 
Then  admitting  the  air  into  the  prifm,  the  objedl  was 
feen  to  rife  above  the  hair  gradually  as  the  air  entered, 
and  in  the  end  the  hair  was  obferved  to  hide  a  mark 
io|^  inches  below  the  former  mark.  This  they  often 
repeated,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

After  this  they  applied  the  condenfing  engine  to 
the  prifm  ;  and  having  forced  in  another  atmofpliere, 
fo  that  the  denfity  of  the  included  air  was  double  to 
that  of  the  outward,  they  again  placed  it  before 
the  telefcope,  and,  letting  out  the  air,  the  objeA  which 
before  feemed  to  rife,  appeared  gradually  to  defcend, 
and  the  h»ir  at  length  refted  on  an  objeil  higher  than 
before  by  the  fame  interval  of  lOj  inches.  This  expe- 
riment they  likew^ife  frequently  repeated  without  any 
variation  in  the  event. 

They  then  forced  in  another  atmofphere;  and  upon 
difcharging  the  condenfed  air,  the  objedt  was  feen  near 
21  inches  lower  than  before. 

Now  the  radius  in  this  cafe  being  2  ;88  feet,  lo^- 
inches  %vill  fubtend  an  angle  of  one  minute  and  8  fe- 
con.ls,  and  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  vifual  ray 
being  J2  degrees  (becaufe  the  angle  of  the  glafs  planes 
was  64),  it  follows  from  the  known  laws  of  refraction, 
that  as  the  fine  of  39"^  is  to  that  of  31-,  59',  26'' 
differing  from  32°  by  34''  the  half  of  i',  8'  ;  fo  is  the 
fine  of  any  other  inciJence,  to  the  fine  of  its  angle  of 
rcfraftion  ;  anl  fo  is  radius,  or  loooooo,  to  9997^; 
which,  therefore,  is  the  proportion  between  the  fine 
of  incidence  in  vacuo  and  the  fine  of  refraction  from 
thence  into  common  air. 

It  appears,  by  thefe  experiments,  that  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  air  is  proportionable  to  its  denfity. 
And  nnce   the  denfity  of  tlie    atmofphere  is  a»  its 
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weight  direftly,  and  its  heat  inverfely,  the  ratio  of  its 
denfity,  at  any  given  time,  may  be  had  by  comparing 
the  heights  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  ;  and 
thence  he  concludes  that  tliis  will  alfo  be  the  ratio 
of  the  refradion  of  the  air.  But  Dr  Smith  ohferves, 
that,  before  we  can  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  tliis 
conclufion,  we  ought  to  examine  .shether  heat  and 
cold  alone  may  not  alter  the  refrai^tive  power  of  air, 
while  its  denfity  contir.jes  the  fame.  This,  he  fays, 
may  be  tried,  by  heating  the  condenfed  or  rarefied  air, 
<hut  up  in  the  prifm,  jult  before  it  is  fixed  to  the  tele- 
fcope, and  by  obferving  whether  the  hair  in  its  focus 
will  continue  to  cover  the  fame  mark  ail  the  while  that 
the  air  is  cooling. 

The  French  academicians,  being  informed  of  the 
refult  of  the  above-mentioned  experiment,  employed 
M.  Delifle  the  younger  to  repeat  their  former  ex- 
periment with  more  care;  and  he  prefcntly  found,  that 
their  operators  had  never  made  ary  vacuum  at  all, 
there  being  chinks  in  their  inl^rument,  through  which 
the  air  hnd  infinuated  itfelf.  He  therefore  annexed  a 
gage  to  his  inllrument,  by  which  means  he  was  fure 
of  his  vacuum  ;  and  then  tlie  refult  of  the  cxperi.iient 
was  the  fame  with  that  in  England.  The  refradion 
was  always  in  proportion  to  the  denfity  of  the  air, 
excepting  when  the  mercury  was  very  low,  and  con- 
fequently  the  air  very  rare  ;  in  which  cafe  the  whole 
quantity  being  very  fmall,  he  could  not  perceive  much 
difference  in  them.  Comparing,  however,  the  re- 
fraiStive  power  of  the  atmofphere,  obferved  at  Paris, 
with  the  refult  of  his  experiment,  he  found,  that  t!ie 
beft  vacuum  he  could  make  was  far  (hort  of  that  of  the 
etheri;d  regions  above  the  atmofphere. 

Dr  Hookc  firft  fuggefted  the  thought  of  making 
allowance  for  the  effeft  of  the  refraftion  of  light,  in 
paffing  from  the  higher  and  rarer,  to  the  lower  and 
denfer  regions  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  computed 
height  of  mountains.  To  this  he  afcrlbcs  the  differ- 
ent opinions  of  authors  concerning  the  height  of  feve- 
ral  very  high  hills.  He  could  not  account  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriff,  and  fevtral  very 
high  mountains,  at  fo  great  a  dillance  as  that  at 
which  they  are  aftually  feen,  but  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  the  curvature  of  the  vifual  ray,  that  is  made  by  its 
paffing  obliquely  through  a  medium  of  fuch  different 
denfity,  from  the  top  of  them  to  the  eye,  very  far 
diftant  in  the  horizon.  All  calculations  of  the  height 
of  mountains  that  are  maeie  upon  the  fuppofition  th  it 
the  rays  of  light  come  from  the  tops  of  them,  to  our 
eyes,  in  ftraight  lines,  niufl,  he  fays,  be  very  erro- 
neous. 

Dr  Hooke  gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  twink- 
ling of  the  flats  ;  afcribing  it  to  the  irregular  and  un- 
equal refiaition  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  is  alfo  the 
reafon  why  the  limbs  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets 
appear  to  wave  or  dance.  And  that  there  is  fuch  an 
unequal  diftribution  of  the  parts  of  the  atmofphere, 
he  fays,  is  manifell  from  the  different  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold  in  the  air.  This,  he  fays,  will  be  evident  f.y 
looking  upon  diltant  objefts,  over  a  piece  of  hot  glafs, 
which  cannot  be  fuppoftd  to  throw  out  any  kind  of 
exhalation  from  itfelf,  as  well  as  through  afcendinj 
fleams  of  water. 

About  this  time  Grimaldi  firft   obferved  that  tlie 

coloured  image  of  the  fun  refradled  through  a  prifm  Is 
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'5  always  oblong,  and  that  colours  proceed  fi'om  refrac- 
Colours  jJQii — -pj^g  ^j  jjj  „.j,;ch  he  firll  ciifcovered  this  was  by 
to  arifc  Vitelho  .s  exneriment  abovemetitioned,  in  which  a 
from refrac- piece  of  white  piper  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glafs 
tian.  vefTel  filled  with    wattr,  and  expofed  to  the  light  of 

the    fun,  appears  coloured.     However,  he  obferved, 
that  in  cafe  the  two  furfaces  of  the  refraiSling  medium 
were  exaitly   parallel  to   each  other,  no  colours  were 
produced.      But   of  the   true  caufe  of  thofe  colours, 
viz.   the  different  refrangibility  of  the    rays  of  light, 
^6        he  had   not   the   leail   fufpicion.      This  difcovery  was 
Different     referved  for  Sir   Ifaac   Newton,   and    which   occurred 
Jity  of  ttae  *°   """   '"   *"^    y^^""    1000.       At   that   time   he  was 
ra)sof        bulled    in    grindin;j    optic    glaffes,    and    procured    a 
light difco-  triangular   glafs  prifm    to    fatisfy  himfelf  concerning 
sfr'^lraa^     the  phenomena  of  colours.     While   he   amufed  him- 
I^ewtoo.     ^'=^^  "'■'^li   ^'''•''t    '''*    oblong   figure    of  the    coloured 
fpeftrum  fir!l  ftruck   him.      He  was  furptifed   at  the 
great  difproportion  betwixt   its  length   and  breadth  ; 
the  former  being    about    five    times  the    meafure   of 
the    latter.       He  could    hardly    think    that    any  dif- 
ference in  the  thicknefs  of  the  glafs,  or   in  the  com- 
pofition  of  it,  could  have  fnch  an  influence  on  the  light. 
However,   without  com  luding   any  thing  a  priori,  he 
proceeded  to  examine  the  effefts  of  thefe  circumflances, 
and  particularly  tried  what  would  be  the  confequence 
of  tranfmitting  the  lij.'ht    through  parts  of  the  glafs 
that  were  of  different  thlcknefl'es,  or  through  holes  in 
the  window-fliuttrr   of  different   fizes  ;  or  by  fetting 
the  prifm  on  the  outlide  of  the  fhutter,  that  the  light 
might  paf^  throu;^h  it,  and  be  refrafted  before  it  was 
teriTiinatcd  by  the  hole. 

He  then  fufpefted  that  thefe  colours  might  arife 
from  the  light  being  dilated  by  fome  unevennefs  in  the 
glafs,  or  fome  other  accidental  irregularity  ;  and  to 
try  this,  he  took  another  prifm,  like  the  former,  and 
placed  it  in  fnch  a  manner,  as  that  the  light,  pafTing 
through  them  both,  might  be  refrafted  contrarywifc, 
and  fo  be  returned  by  the  latter  into  the  fame  courfe 
from  which  it  had  been  diverted  by  the  former.  In 
this  manner  he  thought  that  the  regular  effefts  of 
the  firll  prifm  would  be  deflroyed  by  the  fecond  ;  but 
that  the  irregular  ones  would  be  augmented  by  the 
multiplicity  of  refraiSions.  The  event  was,  that  the 
light,  which  by  the  firit  prifm  was  diffufed  into  an 
oblong  form,  was  by  the  fecond  reduced  into  a  cir- 
cular one,  with  as  much  regularity  as  if  it  had  not 
pafTed  through  either  of  them. 

At  lall,  after  various  experiments  and  conjeftures, 
he  hit  upon  what  he  calls  the  experimentum  crucis, 
and  which  completed  this  great  difcovery.  He  took 
two  boards,  and  placed  one  of  them  clofe  behind  the 
prifm  at  the  windows,  fo  that  the  light  might  pafs 
through  a  fm:  11  hole  made  in  it  for  the  purpofe,  and 
fell  on  the  other  board,  which  he  placed  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  about  i2  feet;  having  firft  made  a  fmall 
hole  in  it  alfo,  for  fome  of  that  incident  light  to  pafs 
through.  He  then  placed  another  prifm  behind  the 
fecond  board,  fo  that  the  light  which  was  tranfmitted 
through  both  the  boards  might  pafs  through  that  alfo, 
and  be  again  refrafted  before  it  arrived  at  the  wall. 
This  being  done,  he  took  the  firft  prifm  in  his  hand, 
and  turned  it  about  its  axis,  fo  much  as  to  make  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  image,  caft  on  the  fecond  board, 
fuccel&veljr  to  pafs  through  the  hol«  in  it,  that  he 
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tnicrht  obfcrve  to  what  places  on  the  idfall  the  fecond 
prifm  would  refract  them  ;  and  he  faw,  by  the  change 
of  thofe  places,  that  the  light  tending  to  that  end  oif 
the  image  towards  which  the  rcfia^\ion  of  the  firft  prifm 
was  made,  did,  in  the  fecond  prif  u,  fuffer  a  refrac- 
tion confiderably  greater  than  the  light  which  tended 
to  the  other  end.  The  true  caufe,  therefore,  of  the 
length  of  the  image  was  difcovered  to  be  no  other, 
than  that  light  is  not  fimilar,  or  honiogencal;  but  that 
it  confifts  oi  rays,  fome  of  which  are  more  refrangible 
than  others  :  fo  that,  without  any  difference  in  their 
incidence  on  the  fame  medium,  fome  of  them  (hall  be 
more  refrafted  than  others;  and  therefore,  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  degrees  of  refrangibility^ 
they  will  be  tranfmitted  throiiglj  the  prifm  to  different 
parts  of  the  oppofite  wall. 

Since  it  appears  from  thefe  experiments  that  diffe- 
rent rays  of  light  have  different  degrees  of  refrangibt- 
lity,  it  ncceffarily  follows,  that  the  rules  laid  down 
by  preceding  philofophers  concerning  the  refrat^ive 
power  of  water,  glafs,  &c.  muff  be  limited  to  the 
middle  kind  of  rays.  Sir  Ifaac,  however,  proves  that 
the  fine  of  the  incidence  of  every  kind  of  light,  conli- 
deied  apart,  is  to  its  fine  of  refraftion  in  a  given  ra» 
tio.  This  he  deduces,  both  by  experiment,  and  alfo 
geometrically,  from  the  fuppofition  chat  bodies  re fra<i 
the  light  by  afting  upon  its  rays  in  lines  perpendicular 
to  their  furfaces. 

The  mort  important  difcovery  with  regard  to  rtfrac-  j/fr  p^j. 
tion  fince  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  chat  of  Mrlund'sdif 
DoUond,  who  found  out  a  method  of  curing  tbe'"^''^'')' <>' 
faults  of  refrafting  telefcopes  arifing  from  iUc  different  J  r^  '"''& 
refrangibility  of  the  rays,  and  which  had  been  gene-i:,„  ,he 
rally  thought  impoflible  to  be  removed. — Nothwith-faalts  ini 
Handing  the  great  difcovery  of  Sir  ifaac  Newton  coi»-f'""^'"8' 
cerning  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  "'"P*^ 
he  had  no  idea  but  that  they  were  all  afftfled  in  the 
fame  proportion  by  every  medium,  fo  that  the  refran- 
gibility of  the  extreme  rays  might  be  determined  if 
that  of  the  mean  ones  was  given.  From  this  it  would 
follow,  as  Mr  Dolland  obferves,  that  equal  and  con- 
trary refraftions  inull  not  only  deltroy  each  other,  but 
that  the  divergency  of  the  colours  from  one  refraAioa 
would  likewife  be  correfted  by  the  other,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  poffihility  of  producing  any  fuch 
thing  as  rcfraftion  which  would  not  be  aflie£fcd  by  the 
different  refrangibility  of  light  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  however  a  ray  of  light  might  be  refracted  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  different  mediums,  as  water, 
glafs,  &c.  provided  it  was  fo  done,  that  the  emergent 
ray  fhould  be  parallel  to  the  incident  one,  it  would 
ever  after  be  white  ;  and  confequently,  if  it  fhould 
come  out  inclined  to  the  incident,  it  would  diverge, 
and  ever  after  be  coloured  ;  and  from  this  it  was  oa- 
tural  to  infer,  that  all  fpherical  objedt-glaffes  of  te- 
lefcopes muft  be  equally  affefted  by  the  different  re- 
frangibility of  light,  in  proportion  to  their  aperture^ 
of  whatever  materials  they  may  be  formed. 

For  this  reafon.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  all  other 
philofophers  and  opticians,  had  dcfpaired  of  bringing 
refradting  telefcopes  to  any  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, without  making  them  of  an  immoderate  and  very 
inconvenient  length.  They  therefore  applied  them- 
felves  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  the  telleiJting  tc- 
lefcope;  and  the  bufmej^  of  xefra£Uoa  was  dropped  till 
I  about 
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aSout  the  year  1747,  when  M.  Enler,  improving  np- 
em  a  hint  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's,  formtd  a  fchemc  of 
making  objsfl-glafTes  of  two  materials,  of  Hifferent  re- 
fraftive  powers  ;  hoping,  that  hj  this  difference,  the 
n;fraftions  would  balance  o!ie  another,  anj  therehy 
prevent  the  tiifperfion  of  the  rays  that  ii  occafioned  by 
the  difference  of  refranfrihility.  Thcfe  (jbjeA  giaffes 
•rere  compofed  of  two  knfes  of  ^lafs  with  water  be- 
tween them.  This  memoir  of  M.  Enler  escited  the 
attention  of  Mr  Dollond.  He  carefully  went  overall 
M.  Euler's  calcBlations,  fiibflituting  for  his  hypothe- 
tical laws  of  refraAion  thofe  which  had  been  aftually 
afcertained  by  the  experiments  of  Newton;  and  found, 
that,  after  this  neceffarv  fuhftitution,  it  followed  from 
M-  Ettler's  ovn  principles,  that  there  could  be  no 
union  of  the  foci  of  all  kinds  of  colours,  but  in  a  lens 
infinitely  large. 

M.  Euler  did  not  mean  to  controvert  the  experi- 
ments of  Newton:  hut  lit  fai.!,  that  they  were  not  con- 
trary to  his  hypothefif,  but  in  fo  fmall  a  degree  as 
might  be  neglefted  ;  and  affeited,  that,  if  they  were 
admitted  in  all  thirir  extent,  it  would  be  impoffiMe  to 
correft  the  difference  of  refrangihility  occafioned  by 
the  tranfmiffion  of  the  rays  from  one  medium  into 
nnother  of  different  denfity  ;  a  correftion  which  he 
thought  was  very  poflible,  fince  he  fuppofed  it  to  be 
a£lually  effefted  in  the  ftrudture  of  the  eye,  which  in 
.  his  opinion  was  made  to  confift  of  different  mediums 
for  that  very  purpofe.  To  this  kind  of  reafoning  Mr 
Dollond  made  ne  reply,  but  by  appealing  to  the  ex- 
periftients  of  Newton,  and  the  great  circumfpeftion 
■with  which  it  was  known  that  he  condufted  all  his 
inquiries. 

In  this  ftate  of  the  controverfy,  the  friends  of  M. 
Clairaut  engaged  him  to  attend  to  it;  and  it  appear- 
ed to  him,  that,  fince  tlie  experiments  of  Newton 
cited  by  Mr  Dollond  could  not  be  queftioned,  the 
fpecnlations  of  M.  Euler  were  more  ingenious  than 
sfeful. 

The  fame  paper  of  M.  Euler  was  alfo  particularly 
BOtioed  by  M.  Klingenftierna  of  Sweden,  who  gave  a 
confiderahle  degree  of  attention  to  the  fubjett,  and 
difcovered,  that,  from  Newton's  o*n  principles,  the 
refult  of  the  8th  experiment  of  the  fecond  hook  of  his 
Optics  could  not  anfwer  his  defcrrption  of  it. 

He  found,  be  fays,  that  when  light  goes  out  of  air 
through  fevtral  contiguous  refrailing  mediums,  as 
through  water  and  elsfs>  and  thence  goes  out  again 
into  air,  whether  the  refrarting  furfaces  be  parallel  or 
inclined  to  one  another,  that  light,  as  often  as  hy  con- 
tiary  refraftions  it  is  fo  correfted  as  to  emerge  in  lines 
parallel  to  thofe  in  which  it  was  incident,  continues 
ever  after  to  be  white;  but  if  the  emergent  rays  be  in- 
clined to  the  incident,  the  whiteneft  of  the  emerging 
light  will,  by  degrees,  in  palling  on  from  the  place  of 
emergence,  become  tinged  at  its  edges  with  colours. 
This  he  tried  by  refracting  light  with  prifms  of  glafs, 
placed  within  a  prifmatic  veffel  of  water. 

By  theorems  deduced  from  this  experiment  he  in- 
fers, that  the  refraftions  of  the  rays  of  every  fort,  made 
out  of  any  medium  into  air,  are  known  by  having  the 
retraftion  of  the  rays  of  any  one  fort  ;  and  alfo  that 
the  refraftion  out  of  one  medium  into  another  is  found 
as  often  as  we  have  the  refraftions  out  of  them  both 
ifito  any  third  medium. 
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On  the  contnry,  the  Swedish  philofopher  ohfcrves, 
that,  in  this  experiment,  the  rays  of  light,  r.fter  paf- 
fing  through  the  water  and  the  glafs,  thoti.fh  they 
come  out  parallel  to  the  incident  rays,  will  be  co- 
loured ;  but  that  ths  fmaller  the  glafs  prifm  is,  the 
nearer  will  the  refjlt  of  it  appraach  toNewton's  defcrlp- 
tion. 

This  paper  of  M.  Klingenfllerna  being  communi- 
cated  to  Mr  Dollonl  by  M.  Mallet,  made  him  enter- 
tain doubts  concerning  Newton's  report,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  have  lecourfe  to  experiment. 

He  therefore  cemented  together  two  plates  of  pa- 
rallel glafs  at  their  edges,  fo  es  to  form  a  prifmatic 
veffel,  when  ftopped  at  the  ends  or  bafes  ;  and  the 
edge  being  turned  downwards,  he  placed  in  it  a  glaf$ 
prifm,  with  one  of  its  edges  upwards,  and  filled  up  the 
vacancy  with  clear  water;  fo  that  the  refraftion  of  the 
prifm  was  contrived  to  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  wa- 
ter, in  order  that  a  ray  of  light,  tranfmitted  through 
both  thefe  refracting  mediums,  might  be  affefted  by 
the  difference  only  between  the  two  refraftions.  Ashe 
found  the  water  to  refraft  more  or  Icfs  than  the  glafs 
prifm,  he  dimlnifhed  or  increafed  the  angle  between 
the  glafs  plates,  till  he  found  the  two  contrary  refrac- 
tions to  be  equal  ;  which  he  difcovered  by  viewing  an 
objeft  thro'  this  double  piifm.  For  when  it  appeared 
neither  raifed  nor  depreffed,  he  was  fatisfied  that  the 
refraftions  were  equal,  and  that  the  emergent  rays 
were  parallel  to  the  incident. 

Now,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  he  ob- 
Afrves,  the  objeft  (hould  have  appeared  through  this 
double  prifm  in  its  natural  colour  ;  for  if  the  differ- 
ence of  refrangibility  had  been  in  all  refpefts  equal  in 
the  two  equal  refraftions,  they  would  have  reftlfitd 
each  other.  But  this  experiment  fully  proved  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  received  opinion,  by  (bowing  the  diver- 
gency of  the  light  by  the  glafs  prilm  to  be  almoil 
double  of  that  by  the  water  ;  for  the  image  of  the  ob- 
jeft, though  not  at  all  refrafted,  was  yet  as  much  in- 
fefted  with  prifmatic  colours,  as  if  it  had  been  feen 
through  a  glafs  wedge  only,  whofe  refrafting  angle 
was  near  ^o  degrees. 

This  expetiment  is  the  very  fame  with  that  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  above-mentioned,  notwithilanding  the 
refult  was  fo  remarkably  different  ;  but  Mr  Dollond 
affures  us,  that  he  ufed  all  poffible  precaution  and 
care  in  his  procefs ;  and  he  kept  his  apparatus  by 
him,  that  he  might  evince  the  truth  of  what  he 
wrote,  whenever  he  (hould  be  properly  required  to 
do  it. 

He  plainly  faw,  however,  that  if  the  refraftlnj^ 
angle  of  the  water  veffel  could  have  admitted  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  increafc,  the  divergency  of  the  coloured  raya 
would  have  been  greatly  diminilhed,  or  entirely  refti- 
fied  ;  and  that  there  would  have  been  a  very  great  re- 
fraftion without  colour,  as  he  had  already  produced  a 
great  difcolourjng  without  refraftion :  but  the  incon- 
veniency  of  fo  large  an  angle  as  that  of  the  prifmatic 
veffel  muft  have  been,  to  bring  the  hght  to  an  equal 
divergency  with  that  of  the  glafs  prifm  whofe  angle 
was  about  60  degrees,  made  it  neceffary  to  try  fome 
experiments  of  the  fame  kind  with  fmaller  gngles. 

Accordingly,  he  got  a  wedge  of  plate  glafs,  the 
angle  of  which  was  only  nine  degrees ;  and  ufing  it  in 
the  lame  cireumftances,  he  increafed  the  angle  of  the 
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water  wei^e,  in  whi'cli  it  was  placed,  till  the  diver- 
gency of  the  light  by  the  water  was  equal  to  that  by 
the  glafs ;  that" is,  till  the  image  of  the  objeA,  though 
confiderably  refrailed  by  the  excefe  of  the  refrailion 
«f  the  water,  appeared  nevcrthelefa  quite  free  from  any 
colours  proceeding  from  the  different  refrangibihty  of 
the  light ;  and,  as  near  as  he  could  then  meafure,  the 
refraftion  by  the  water  was  about  4  of  that  by  the 
glafs.  He  acknowledges,  indeed,  that  he  was  not 
very  exadl  in  taking  che  meafures,  becaufe  his  bufi- 
nefs  was  not  at  that  time  to  determine  the  exaft  pro- 
portion., fo  much  as  to  fliow  that  the  divergency  of 
the  colours,  by  different  fubftances,  was  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  the  refraftions,  and  that  there  was  a 
poffibility  of  refradlioB  without  any  divergency  of  the 
light  at  all. 

As  thefe  experiments  clearly  proved,  that  different 
fubftances  made  the  light  to  diverge  very  differently 
in  proportion  to  their  general  refraftive  power,  Mr 
Dollond  began  to  fufped  that  fuch  variety  might  pof- 
fibly  be  found  in  different  kinds  of  glafs,  efpecially  as 
experience  had  already  (hown  that  fome  of  the  kincls 
made  much  better  objeCl  glaffes  in  the  ufual  way 
than  others  ;  and  as  no  fatisfaftory  caufe  had  been 
alTigned  for  fuch  difference,  he  thought  there  was 
great  reafon  to  prefume  that  it  might  be  owing  to 
the  different  divergency  of  the  light  in  the  fame  refrac- 
'■  lions. 

'  His  next  bnfinefs,  therefore,  was  to  grind  wedges 
of  different  kinds  of  glafs,  and  apply  them  together  ; 
fo  that  the  refradlions  might  be  made  in  contrary  di- 
rections, in  order  to  difcover,  as  in  the  above-mention- 
ed experiments,  whether  the  refrailion  and  the  diver- 
gency of  the  colours  would  vanith  togctlier.  But  a 
conliderable  time  elapfed  before  he  could  fet  about 
that  work  :  for  though  he  was  determined  to  try  it  at 
his  leifure,  for  fatisfying  his  own  curiofity,  he  did 
not  expeft  to  meet  with  a  difference  fuERcient  to  give 
room  for  any  great  improvement  of  telefcopes,  fo 
that  it  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1757 
that  he  undertook  it ;  but  his  firil  trials  convinced  him 
that  the  bufinefs  deferved  his  utmofl  attention  and  ap- 
plication. 

He  difcovered  a  difference  far  beyond  his  hopes  in 
the  refraflive  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  glafs,  with 
refpeft  to  the  divergency  of  colours.  The  yellow  or 
flrawcoloured  foreign  fort,  commonly  called  P''enice 
glnj's  ;  and  the  Erig/f/J?  crotun  ghfi,  proved  to  be  very 
nearly  alike  in  that  rtf>>eft  ;  though,  in  general,  the 
crown  glafs  feemed  to  make  the  light  diverge  the  lefs 
of  the  two.  The  common  Englilh  plate-glafs  made 
the  light  diverge  more  ;  and  the  white  cryftal,  or  Eng- 
lilli  flint  glafs,  mod  of  all. 

It  was  now  his  bufinefs  to  examine  the  particular 
qualities  of  every  kind  of  glafs  that  he  could  come  at, 
not  to  amufe  himfelf  with  conjeftures  about  the  caufe 
of  this  difference,  but  to  fix  upon  two  forts  in  which 
it  fhould  be  the  greateft  ;  and  he  foon  found  thefe  to 
be  the  crown  glafs  and  the  white  flint  glafs.  He 
therefore  ground  one  wejge  of  white  fl  iit,  of  about 
25  degrees  ;  and  another  of  crovn  glafs,  of  about  29 
degrees  :  which  refrsfted  very  nearly  alike,  but  their 
power  of  making  the  colours  diverge  was  very  diffe 
rent.  He  then  ground  feveial  others  of  crown  glafs 
to  different  angles,  till  he  got  one  which  was  equal, 
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with  refpeA  to  the  divergency  of  the  light,  to  that  in 
the  white  flint  glafs :  for  when  they  were  put  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  refraft  in  contrary  diredlions,  the  re- 
frafted  light  was  entirely  free  from  coUurs.  Then 
meafuring  the  refraftion  of  each  wedge  with  thefe  dif- 
ferent angles,  he  found  that  of  the  white  glafs  to  be  to 
that  of  the  crown  p-lafs  nearly  as  two  to  three  :  and 
this  proportion  held  very  nearly  in  all  fmall  angles  ;  fo 
that  any  two  wedges  made  in  this  proportion,  and  ap« 
plied  together,  fo  as  to  refraft  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, would  refrad  the  light  without  any  difpcrfion  of 
the  rays. 

In  a  letter  to  M.  Klingenftierna,  quoted  by  M. 
Clairaut,  Mr  Dollond  fays,  that  the  fine  of  incidence 
in  crown  glafs  is  to  that  of  its  general  refraftion  as  I 
to  1.53,  and  in  flint  glafs  as  I  to  1. 583, 

To  apply  this  knowledge  to  praitice,  Mr  Dollond 
went  to  work  upon  the  ohjeft-glaffes  of  telefcopes  ;  not 
doubting  but  that,  upon  the  fame  principles  on  which 
a  refrafted  colourlefs  ray  was  produced  by  pvifms,  it 
might  be  done  by  lenfes  alfo,  made  of  fimilar  mate- 
rials. And  he  fucceeded,  by  confidering,  that,  in  or- 
der to  make  two  fpherical  glaffes  that  fhould  refradl 
the  light  in  contrary  direftions,  the  one  mull  be  con- 
cave and  the  other  convex  ;  and  as  the  rays  are  to  con- 
verge to  a  real  focus,  the  excefs  of  refraftion  muft 
evidently  be  in  the  convex  lens.  Alfo,  as  the  convex 
glafs  is  to  refraft  the  moft,  it  appeared  from  his  expe- 
riments, that  it  mufl  be  made  of  crown  glafs,  and  the 
concave  of  white  flint  glafs.  Farther,  as  the  refrac- 
tions of  fpherical  glaffes  are  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  their 
focal  diftances,  it  follows,  that  the  focal  diftances  of 
the  two  glaffes  fliall  be  inverfely  as  the  ratios  of  the 
refraftions  of  the  wedges  ;  for  being  thus  proportion- 
ed, every  ray  of  light  that  palfes  through  this  combined 
glafs,  at  whatever  diftance  it  may  pafs  from  its  axis, 
will  conftantly  be  refrafted,  by  the  difference  between 
two  contrary  refraAions,  in  the  proportion  required  ; 
and  therefore  the  different  refrangibihty  of  the  light 
will  be  entirely  removed. 

Notwithftanding  our  author  had  thefe  clear  ground* 
in  theory  and  experiment  to  go  upon,  he  found  that 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  when  he 
came  to  reduce  them  into  a<ftual  practice  ;  but  with 
great  patience  and  addrefs,  he  at  length  got  into  a 
ready  method  of  making  telefcopes  upon  thefe  new 
principles. 

His  principal  difficulties  arofe  from  the  following 
circuraftanccs.  In  the  firll  place,  the  focal  diilances,  as 
well  as  the  particular  fui  faces,  mull  be  very  nicely  pro- 
portioned to  the  denllties  or  refrailing  powers  of  the 
glciffes,  which  are  very  apt  to  vary  in  the  fame  fort  of 
glals  made  at  different  times.  Secondly,  The  centres 
of  the  two  glaffes  muft  be  placed  truly  in  the  common 
axil!  of  the  telefco()e,  otherwife  the  defired  effeiA  will 
be  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed.  Add  to  thefe,  that 
there  are  four  furfaces  to  be  wrought  perfedlly  fpheri- 
cal ;  and  any  perfun,  he  fays,  but  rwoderately  prac- 
tifed  in  optical  operations,  will  allow,  that  there  muft 
be  the  greateft  accu.acy  throughout  the  whole  work. 
At  length,  however,  a(\er  numerous  trials,  and  a  re- 
folute  perfcvcraiice,  he  was  able  to  conitruH  retraiting 
telefcopes,  with  fuch  apertures  and  magnifying  pow- 
ers, under  limited  lengths,  .<»,  in  the  on  nion  of  the 
beft  judges,  far  exceeded  any  thuig  that  had  been  pro- 
duced 
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duced  before,  reprefenting  objefts  with  great  diftinc- 
nefs,  snd  in  their  true  colours. 

It  was  objeded  to  Mr  DoUond's  difcovery,  that  the 
fmall  difperfion  of  the  rays  in  crown  glafs  is  only  ap- 
parent, owing  to  the  opacity  of  that  kind  of  glafs 
which  does  not  tranfmit  the  fainter  coloured  rays  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  ;  but  this  objeilion  is  particularly 
confidereJ,  and  anfwered  by  M.  Beguelin. 

As  Mr  DollonJ  did  not  explain  the  methods  which 
he  took  in  the  choice  of  different  fpheres  proper  to 
deilroy  the  efFeft  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  the 
rays  of  light,  and  gave  no  hint  that  he  himfelf  had 
any  rule  to  dirett  himfelf  in  it  )  and  as  the  calculation 
of  the  difperfion  of  the  rays,  in  fo  complicated  an  af- 
fair, is  very  delicate  ;  M.  Clairaut,  who  had  given  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  this  fubjeft,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  controverfy,  endeavoured  to  make  out  a 
complete  theory  of  it. 

Without  fome  affiftance  of  this  kind,  it  is  impof- 
fible,  fays  this  author,  to  conilruft  telefcopes  of  equal 
goodnefs  wich  thofe  of  Mr  DoUond,  except  by  a  fer- 
vile  imitation  of  his  ;  which,  however,  on  many  ac- 
counts, would  be  very  unlikely  to  anfwer.  Befides,  Mr 
Dollond  only  gave  his  proportions  in  general,  and 
pretty  near  the  truth  ;  whereas  the  greateft  pofTible 
precifion  is  neceffary.  Alfo  the  befl  of  Mr  DoUand's  te- 
lefcopes were  kr  fhort  of  the  Newtonian  ones  (a)  ; 
whereas  it  might  be  expefted  that  they  fhould  exceed 
them,  if  the  foci  of  ail  the  coloured  rays  could  be  as 
perfeftly  united  after  refraflion  through  glaf?,  as  after 
reflexion  from  a  mirror ;  fince  there  is  more  h'ght  loft 
in  the  latter  cafe  than  in  the  former. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  affift  the  artill,  he  en- 
deavoured to  afcertain  the  refraftive  power  of  t^.ifferent 
kinds  of  glafs,  and  alfo  their  property  of  feparating 
the  rays  of  light,  by  the  following  exad  methods.  He 
made  ufe  of  two  prifms  placed  clofe  to  one  another,  as 
Mr  DoUond  had  done:  I  ut,  inftead  of  looking  through 
them,  he  placed  them  in  a  darkened  room  ;  and  when 
the  image  of  the  fun,  tranfmitted  through  them,  was 
perfeftly  white,  he  concluded  that  the  different  re- 
frangibility of  the  rays  was  corr efted. 

In  order  to  afcertain  with  more  eafe  the  true  angles 
that  prifms  ought  to  have  to  deflroy  the  effedt  of  the 
difference  of  refiangibility,  he  confirufted  one  which 
had  one  of  its  furfaces  cylindrical,  with  feveral  degi-ees 
of  amplitude.  By  this  means,  without  changing  his 
prifms,  he  had  the  choice  of  an  infinity  of  angles  ; 
among  which,  by  examining  the  point  of  the  curve 
furface,  which,  receiving  the  folar  ray,  gave  a  white 
image,  he  could  eafily  find  the  true  one. 

He  alfo  afcertained  the  proportion  in  which  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  glafs  feparated  the  rays  of  light,  by  mea- 
furing,  wich  proper  precautions,  the  oblong  image  of 
the  fun,  made  by.  tranfmitting  a  beam  of  light  through 
them.  In  making  thefe  experiments,  he  hit  upon  an 
eafy  method  of  convincing  any  perfon  of  the  greater 
refraftive  power  of  Englifh  flint-glafs  above  the  com- 
mon Freiich  glnfs,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  mean  re- 
fradion,  and   the  different  refrangibility   of  the  co- 
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lours ;  for  having  taken  twe  prifms,  of  thefe  two 
kinds  of  glafs,  but  equal  in  all  other  refpects,  and 
placed  them  fo  that  they  received,  at  the  fame  time, 
two  rays  of  the  fun,  with  the  fame  degree  of  incidence, 
he  faw,  that,  of  the  two  images,  that  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Engliih  flint-glafs  was  a  little  higher  up 
on  the  wall  than  the  other,  and  longer  by  more  ihatt 
one  half. 

M.  Cisiraut  was  affifted  in  thefe  experiments  by  M. 
De  Tournieres,  and  the  refults  agreed  with  Mr  Dol- 
lond'g  in  general;  but  whereas  Mr  Dolland  had  made 
the  difperfion  of  the  rays  in  glafs  and  in  water  to  be 
as  five  to  four  (acknowledging,  however,  that  he  did 
not  pretend  to  do  it  with  exaftnefs),  thefe  gentlemen, 
who  took  more  pains,  and  ufed  more  precautions,  found 
it  to  be  as  three  to  two.  For  the  theorems  and  prob- 
lems deduced  by  M.  Clairaut  from  thefe  new  principles 
of  optics,  with  a  view  to  the  ptrfeftion  of  telefcopes, 
we  muft  prefer  the   reader  lo  Alcm.  Acad.  Par.  1756, 

1757- 

The  labours  of  M.  Clairaut  were  fucceeded  by  tliafe 
of  M.  D'Alembert,  which  feem  to  have  given  the  ma- 
kers of  thefe  achromatic  telefcopes  all  the  aid  that  cal- 
culations can  afford  them.  This  excellent  mathemati- 
cian has  likewile  propofed  a  variety  of  new  conftruc- 
tions  of  thefe  telefcopes,  the  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages  of  which  he  diilinftly  notes  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  points  out  feveral  methods  of  correfting  the 
errors  to  which  they  are  liable  :  as  by  placing  the  ob- 
jeft-glaffes,  in  fome  cafes,  at  a  fmall  diftancc  from  one 
another,  and  fometimes  by  ufing  eye-glaffes  of  diffe- 
rent refraftive  powers ;  which  is  an  expedient  that 
feems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  perfon  before  him. 
He  even  ftiows,  that  telefcopes  may  be  made  to  ad- 
vantage, confining  of  only  one  objeftglafs,  and  an 
eye-glafs  of  a  different  refraftive  power.  Some  of  his 
conllruftions  have  two  or  more  eye-glaffes  of  different 
kinds  of  glafs.  This  fubjeft  he  confidered  at  large  in 
one  of  the  volumes  of  his  Opufcuhs  Mathematiques. 
We  have  alfo  three  memoirs  of  M.  D'Alembert  up- 
on this  fubjeft,  among  thofe  of  the  French  Acade- 
my ;  one  In  the  year  1764,  another  in  1765,  and  a 
third  in  1  767. 

At  the  conclufion  of  his  fecond  memoir  he  fays, 
that  he  does  not  doubt,  but,  by  the  different  methods 
he  propofes,  achromatic  telefcopes  msiy  be  made  to  ■ 
far  greater  degrees  of  perfeftlon  than  any  that  have 
been  feen  hitherto,  and  even  fuch  as  is  hardly  cre- 
dible :  And  though  the  crown  glafs,  by  its  greenifh 
colour,  may  abforb  fome  part  of  the  red  or  violet  ravs, 
which,  however,  is  not  found  to  be  the  cafe  in  faft  ; 
that  ol  jeftlon  cannot  be  made  to  the  common  French 
glafs,  which  is  white,  and  which  on  this  account 
he  thinks  miift  be  preferable  to  the  Enghfh  crown 
gkfs. 

Notwitb (landing  Meffrs  Clairaut  and  D'Alembert 
feemed  to  have  exhaulied  the  bufinefs  of  calculation  on 
the  fubjeft  of  Mr  Dollond's  telefcopes,  no  ufe  could 
be  made  of  their  labours  by  foreign  artifts.  Fcr  flill 
the  telefcopes  made  in  England,  according  to  no  exaft 

rule. 


(  a)  This  aiTertion  of  M.  Clairaut  might  be  true  at  the  time  that  it  was  made,  but  it  is  by  do  means  fo  at 
preient. 
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rulf,  as  forelirners  fuppofeol,  wtre  prre3tly  fuperior  to 
any  that  coiill  he  made  elfewherf,  though  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  thofe  ahl«  calculators.  For 
tin's  M.  Beguelin  affigned  feveral  reafons.  Among 
others,  he  thought  that  their  geometrical  theorems 
■were  too  general,  and  their  calcnlations  too  complica- 
ted, for  the  ufe  of  workmen.  He  alfo  thought,  that 
in  conftqnence  of  negleftlng  fmall  quantities,  which 
thefe  calculators  profcffedly  did,  in  order  to  make  their 
algebraical  expreffions  more  commodious,  their  con- 
clufions  were  not  fufficientty  exadl.  But  what  he 
thought  to  be  of  the  mofl  coofequence,  was  the  want 
of  an  exaft  method  of  meafiwing  the  refraSive  and 
^ifperfing  powers  of  the  different  kinds  of  glafs  ;  and 
for  want  of  this,  the  greateft  precifion  in  calculation 
was  altogether  ufclefs. 

Thefe  confiderations  Induced  this  gentleman  to  take 
another  view  of  this  fubjeft  ;  but  ftill  he  could  not  re- 
concile the  aAual  effeft  of  Mr  Dollond's  telefcopes 
with  his  own  conclufions  :  fo  that  he  imagined,  eilher 
that  he  had  not  the  true  refraftion  and  difperfion  of  the 
two  kinds  of  glafs  given  him  ;  or  elfe,  that  the  abher- 
ration  which  ilill  remained  after  his  calculations,  rauft 
have  been  deftroyed  by  fome  irregularity  in  the  fur- 
faces  of  the  lenfes.  He  finds  feveral  errors  in  the  cat- 
culationa  both  ef  M.  D'Alcaibert  and  Clairaut,  and 
concludes  with  exprefling  his  defign  to  purfue  this  fub- 
ieft  much  farther. 

M.  Euler,  who  firft  gave  occafion  to  this  inquiry, 
which  tcrminattd  fo  happily  for  the  advancement  of 
fcience,  being  perfuaded  both  by  his  reafoning  and 
calculations,  that  Mr  Dollond  had  difcovered  no  new 
principle  in  optics,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  contro- 
vert Mr  Short's  tellimony  in  favour  of  the  goodnefs  of 
his  telefcopes,  concluded  that  this  extraordinary  effeft 
was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  crown  glafs  not  tranfmit- 
ting  all  the  red  light,  which  would  otherwife  have 
come  to  a  different  focus,  and  have  diftorted  the  image ; 
but  principally  to  his  happening  to  hit  on  a  jufl  cur- 
vature of  his  glafs,  which  he  did  not  doubt  would  have 
produced  the  fame  effeft  if  his  lenfes  had  all  been  made 
of  the  fame  kind  of  glafs.  In  another  place  he  ima- 
gines that  the  goodnefs  of  Mr  Dollcnd's  telefcope 
might  be  owing  to  the  eye-glafs.  If  my  theory,  fays 
he,  be  true,  this  difagreeable  confequence  follows,  that 
Kir  Dollond's  objeft-glafles  cannot  be  exempt  from  the 
difperfion  of  colours  :  yet  a  regard  to  fo  refpeftable  a 
teftimony  embarraffes  me  extremely,  it  being  as  diffi- 
cult to  queftion  fuch  exprefj  authority, as  to  abandon  a 
theory  which  appears  to  me  perteftly  well  founded,  and 
to  embrace  an  opinion,  which  is  as  contrary  to  all  the 
cflabiillied  law?  of  nature  as  it  is  ftrange  and  fetming- 
ly  ahfurd.  He  even  appeals  to  experiments  made  in  a 
darkened  room  ;  in  which,  he  fays,  he  is  confident  that 
Mr  Dollond's  objeftglafTts  would  appear  to  h»ve  the 
fame  defefts  thrst  others  are  fubjea  to. 

Not  doubtlTig,however,but  that  Mr  Dollond,  either 
by  chance,  or  otherwife,  had  made  fome  confiderable 
improvement  in  the  conllruciion  of  telefcopes,  by  the 
combination  of  glaffes,  he  abandoned  his  former  pro- 
jett,  in  which  he  had  rtcourfe  to  diffcrtnt  mediums, 
and  confined  his  attention  to  the  corrtd'^ion  of  the  er- 
rors which  arife  from  the  curvature  of  lenfes.  But 
wliile  he  waa  proceeding,  as  he  imagined,  upon  the 
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true  prirvciples  of  optica,  of  which,  however,  h«  maHe 
but  little  ufe,  he  could  not  help  exprefling  his  furprife 
that  Mr  Dollond  fhould  have  been  led  to  fo  important 
a  difcovery  by  reafoning  in  a  manner  quite  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  things.  At  length,  however,  M. 
Euler  was  convinced  of  the  reality  and  importance  of 
Mr  Dollond's  difcoveries  ;  and  very  frankly  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  fhould  perhaps  never  have  been  brought 
to  affent  to  it,  had  not  his  friend  M.  Clairaut  affu- 
red  him  that  the  experiments  of  the  Englifh  optician 
might  be  depended  upon.  However,  the  experiments 
of  M.  Zeiher  of  Peter/burgh  gave  him  the  moft  com- 
plete fatisfadlion  with  refpeft  to  this  new  law  of  re* 
frailion. 

This  gentleman  demonftrated,  that  it  is  the  lead  fa 
the  compofition  of  gbifs  that  gives  it  this  remarkable 
property,  that  while  the  rcfraftion  of  the  mean  rays  i» 
nearly  the  fame,  that  of  the  extremes  differs  conli- 
derably.  And,  by  increafing  the  quantity  of  lead  in 
the  mixture,  he  produced  a  kind  of  glafs,  which  occa- 
fioned  a  much  greater  feparation  of  the  extreme  rjyt 
than  the  flint-glafs  which  Mr  Dolland  had  made  ufe 
of.  By  this  evidence  M.  Eukrowns  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  renounce  the  principle  which,  before  thii 
time,  had  been  confidered  as  incontellible,  viz.  that 
the  difperfion  of  the  extreme  rays  depends  upon  the 
rt fraction  of  the  mean  :  and  that  the  former  varies 
with  the  quality  of  the  glafs,  while  the  latter  is  not 
alFefted  by  it. 

From  thefe  new  principles  M.  Euler  deduces  theo- 
rems concerning  the  combination  of  the  lenfes,  and, 
in  a  manner  fimllar  to  M.  Clairaut  and  D'Alembert, 
points  out  methods  of  conflruAing  archromatic  tele- 
fcopes. 

VVhile  he  w«»  employed  upon  this  fubjeA,  he  informs  oifFerent 
us,   that  he  received  a  letter   from    M.  Zeiher,   dated  compofi. 
Peterfburgh  :^cth  of  January  17*^4,  in  which  he  givestion-of 
him  a  particular  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  experi- ?""  fj^f 'b< 
ments  on  the  compofition  of  glafs;  and  that,  having J^^.-^.'^l'' 
mixed   minium  and  fand  in  different  proportions,  the  the  faults 
rcfult  of  the  mean  refraSion  and  the  difperfion  of  theofrefraiS- 
ravs  varied  according  to  the  followincr  table.  '"S  '^'s- 

■'  00  fcopes. 
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2028 
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1000 
1000 
1000 
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1000 


4800 
355° 
3259 
2207 
1800 
1354 


1000 
1080 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


By  this  table  it  is  evident,  that  a  greater  quantity 
of  lead  not  only  occafions  a  greater  difperfion  of  the 
rays,  but  alfo  confiderably  increafes  the  mean  refrac- 
tion. The  firft  of  thefe  kinds  of  glafs,  which  contains 
three  times  as  much  minium  as  flint,  will  appear  very 
extraordinary;  fince,  hitherto,  no  tranfparsnt  fubflance 
has  been  known,  whofe  refraftive  power  exceeded  the 
ratio  of  two  to  one,  and  that  the  difperfion  occafioned 
by  this  glafs  is  almoll  five  times  as  great  as  that  of 
crown  tlafs,  which  could  not  be  believed  by  thofe  who 
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entertained  any  doubt  concerning  the  fame  property  in 
flint  glafs,  the  effeft  of  which  is  three  times  as  great 
as  crown  glafs.  One  may  obferve,  however,  in  thtfe 
kinds  of  glafs,  fomething  ot  a  proportion  between  the 
mean  refraftion  and  the  difperfion  of  rays,  which  may 
enable  us  to  recontile  thefe  furprifing  effefts  with  other 
principles  already  known. 

Here,  however,  M.  Euler  announces  to  us  another 
difcovery  of  the  fame  M.  Zeiher,  no  lefs  furpriling 
than  the  former,  and  which  difconcerted  all  his  fchemes 
for  reconciling  the  above-mentioned  phenomena.  As 
the  fix  kinds  of  glafs  mentioned  in  the  above  table 
were  compofed  of  nothing  but  minium  and  flint,  M. 
Zeiher  happened  to  think  of  mixing  alkaline  falts  with 
them,  in  order  to  give  the  glafs  a  confillence  more 
proper  for  dioptric  ufes  ;  when  he  was  much  furprifed 
to  find  this  mixture  greatly  diminiflied  the  mean  re- 
fraftion,  almoft  without  making  any  change  in  the  dif- 
perfion. After  many  trials,  he  at  length  obtained  a 
kind  of  glafs  greatly  fuperior  to  the  flnitglafs  of  Mr 
DoUond,  with  refpeft  to  the  conflruftion  of  tele- 
fcopes ;  fince  it  occafioned  three  times  as  great  a  di- 
fpeifion  of  the  rays  as  the  common  glafs,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  mean  refradtion  was  only  as  1.61  to  I. 

M.  Euler  alfo  gives  particular  inllriiftions  how  to 
find  both  the  mean  and  extreme  refraftive  power  of 
different  kinds  of  glafs  ;  and  particularly  advifes  to 
make  ufe  of  prifma  with  very  large  refracting  angles, 
not  lefs  than  70°. 

Notwithftanding  it  evidently  appeared,  we  may  fay, 
to  almoft  all  philofophers,  that  Mr  DoUond  had  made 
a  real  difcovery  of  fomething  not  comprehended  in  the 
optical  principles  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear fo  to  Mr  Murdoch.  Upon  thisoccafion,  he  inter- 
pofed  in  the  defence, as  he  imagined,  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton; maintaining,  thii'  Mr  Dollond's  pofitions,  which, 
he  fays,  he  knows  not  by  what  miihap  have  been  deem- 
ed paradoxes  in  Sir  Ifaac's  theory  of  light,  a_re  really 
the  necefiary  confequences  of  it.  He  alfo  endeavours 
to  fhow  that  Sir  Ifaac  might  not  be  miilaken  in  his 
account  of  the  experiment  above-mentioned.  But,  ad- 
mitting all  that  he  advances  in  this  part  of  his  defence, 
Newton  muft  have  made  ufe  of  a  prifm  with  a  much 
fmaller  refracting  angle  than,  from  his  own  account 
of  his  experiments,  we  have  any  reafon  to  believe  that 
he  ever  did  make  ufe  of. 

The  faft  probably  was,  that  Sir  Ifaac  deceived  him- 
felf  in  this  cafe,  by  attending  to  what  he  imagined  to 
be  the  clear  confequence  ot  his  other  experiments;  and 
though  the  light  he  faw  was  certviinly  tinged  with  co- 
lours, and  he  muft  have  feen  it  to  be  fo,  yet  he  might 
imagine  that  this  circumftance  arofe  from  fomc  impcr- 
feftion  in  his  prifms,  01  in  the  difpofition  of  them, 
which  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  examine. 
It  is  alfo  obftrvable,  that  Sir  Ilaac  is  not  fo  particular 
in  his  defcription  of  his  prifms,  and  other  parts  of  his 
apparatus,  in  his  account  of  this  experiment,  as  he 
geneially  is  in  other  cafes;  and  therefore,  probably, 
wrote  his  account  of  it  from  his  memory  only  In 
reality,  it  is  no  reflection  upon  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who 
did  fo  much,  to  fay  that  he  was  miftaken  in  this  par- 
ticular cafe,  and  that  he  did  not  make  the  difcovery 
that  Mr  Doilond  did  ;  though  it  be  great  praife  to 
Mr  Doilond,  and  all  thofe  perfons  who  contributed  to 
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this  difcovery,  that  they  ventured  to  call  in  queftioa 
the  authority  of  fo  great  a  man, 

Mr  DoUond,  however,  was  not  the  only  optician 
who  had  the  merit  of  making  this  d  fcovery  ;  it  had 
been  made  and  applied  to  the  fame  purpofe  by  a  pri- 
vate gentleman— Mr  Cheft  of  Cheit-hall.  He  had 
obferved  that  prifms  of  flint  glafs  gave  larger  fpec- 
trums  than  prifms  of  water  when  the  mean  refradtion 
was  the  fame  in  both,  j  e  when  the  deviation  of  the 
refradted  ray  from  the  dlreftion  of  the  incident  was 
the  fame.  He  tried  prifms  of  other  glafs,  and  found 
fimilar  ditferences  ;  and  he  employed  the  difcovery  in 
the  fa  lie  manner,  and.  made  achromatic  experiments 
forae  time  before  Doilond,  Thefe  facts  came  out  in  a 
procefs  raifed  at  the  inllance  of  Watkins  optician  at 
Charing-crofs,  as  alfo  in  a  publication  by  Mr  Ramfden 
optician.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  Doi- 
lond Hole  the  idea  from  Mr  Chell,  or  that  they  had 
not  both  claims  to  the  difcovery. 

Still  the  beft  refradling  telcfcopes,  conftrudtcd  on 
the  principles  of  MrDoIIond,  are  defective,  on  account 
of  that  colour  which,  by  the  aberration  of  the   rays, 
they  give  to  objed^s   viewed  through  them,  unlcfs  the 
objedt  glafs  be  of  fmaU  diameter.     This  defedt  men  of 
genius  and  fcience   have  laboured  to  remove,  fome  by 
one  contrivance  and  fome  by  another.     Father  Bofo- 
wich,to  whoni  every  branch  of  optics  is  nuith  indebt- 
ed, has,  in  his  attempts  for  this  purpofe,  difplayed  muchDifco^v'ry 
ingenuity  ;  but  the  philofo;'hcr  whofe  exertions  have  f  Or  Ho. 
been  crowned  with  moll  fucccfs,  and  who  iias  perhaps ''^■■'  '^^^"' 
made  the   moft   important    difcovery   in   this    bianch"",- **"''"" 
of  fcience  fince  the  era  of  Newton,  is  Dr  Robert  Bl  lir' "  '" 
regius  profeflbr  of  attronomy  in  the   college  of  Edin- 
burgh.     By  a  judicious  fet  of  experiments  ably  con- 
dud^ed,  he  has   proved,  that   the   quality  of  difperfing 
the  rays  in  a  greater   degree  than  crown  glafs,   is  not 
confined  to  a  few  mediums,  but  is  poffclTed  by  a  great 
variety  of  fluids,  and  by  fome  of  thefe  in  a  molt  ex- 
traordinary   degree.      He  has   fliown,  that  although 
the  greater  refrangibility  of  the  violet  rays  than  of  the 
red  rays,  whtn  light  pafll-s  from  any  medium  whatever 
into  a  vacuum,  may  be  confidered  as  a  law  of  nature  ; 
yet  in  the  paffages  of  light  from  one  medium  into  ano- 
ther, it  depends  entirely  on  the   qualities  of  the  me- 
diums which  of  thefe  rays  (hall   be   the   moll  refran- 
gible, or  whether  there  ihall  be  any  difi^trence  in  their 
refrangibility.      In  order  to  corred  the  aberration  ari- 
fing  (rom  difierence  of  refrangibility  among  the  ray* 
ot  light,  he  inllituted  a  fet  of  experiments,  in  tiie  con- 
dudting  of  which  he  detedted  a  very  fingular  and  iiii- 
portant  quality  in  the   muriatic   acid.      In  aU  the  di- 
fperfive   mediums   hitherto   examined,  tlie  green  rays, 
which  are  the   mean   refrangible  in  crown  glafs,  were 
found  among  the  Itfs  refrangible;  but  in  the  muriatic 
acid,   tlu-fe   fame   rays  were  by  him  found  to  make  a 
part  of  the   more   relrangible.     This  difcovery  led  to 
complete  fuccefs  in  removing  the  great  defedt  of  opti- 
cal initruments,  viz,   that   diflipatlon  or  aberration  of 
the  rays  which  arife  fiom  their  unequal  refrangibility, 
and  has  hitherto  rendered  it  impoffible  to  converge  all 
of  them   to  one  point  either  by  fingle  or  oppolite  re- 
fradtions.     A  fluid,  in  which   tlie  particles  ot  marine 
acid  and  mttaUine  particks  hold  a  due  proportion,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  fejjaratts  the  e.xtreme  r;)s  of  the 
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fpeftrum  much  more  than  crown  glafs,  refrafts  all  the 
orders  of  th';  rnys  in  the  fame  proportion  that  glafs 
does  :  and  hence  rays  of  all  colours  made  to  diverge 
by  the  refraflion  of  the  !<bfs,  may  either  hs  rendered 
parallel  by  a  fubfequent  refraftion  made  in  the  confine 
of  the  glafs  and  this  fluid  :  or,  by  weakening  the  re- 
fraitive  denfity  of  the  fluid,  the  refraftion  wiiic'i  takes 
pl.'.ce  in  the  confine  of  it  and  plafs  may  be  rendered  as 
regular  as  refieftion,  without  the  lead  colour  whatever. 
The  Dotlor  has  a  tckfcope,  not  exceeding  15  inches 
in  length,  with  a  con'pound  objeA  glafs  of  thia  kmd, 
which  equals  in  all  refpet\s,  if  it  does  not  furpafj,  the 
belt  of  Dollond's  42  inches  long.  Ofthisobjef  glafs 
a  figure  will  be  found  in  the  third  volunic  of  theTranf- 
aftions  of  theRoyalSociety  of  Edinburgh;  and  to  that 
volume  we  muft  refer  our  readers  for  a  full  and  prr- 
fpicuous  account  o:  the  experiments  which  led  to  this 
difcovery,  as  v.  ell  as  of  the  important  purpofes  to  which 
it  may  be  applied, 
•zo  "We  fhall  conclude  the  hlftory  of  the  difcoveries  con- 

Ofthe  re-  kerning  refraftion,  with  fome  account  of  the  refrac- 
th°e'^atmo  t'°"*  ^'"  ^^^  atmofphere.— Tallies  of  this  have  been 
fphere.  calculated  by  Mr  Lambert,  with  a  view  to  correft  the 
in;<ccuracies  of  geometrical  obfervations  of  the  alti- 
tudes of  mountains.  The  obfervations  of  Mr  Lam- 
bert, however,  go  »ipon  the  fuppofition  that  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  atmofphere  is  invariable  :  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe  ;  and  therefore  hi;  rules  muft 
be  confidered  as  true  for  the  mean  ftate  of  the  air 
only. 

A  moft  remarkable  variety  in  the  refiaftive  power 
of  the  atmofphere  was  obfcrved  by  Dr  Nettleton,  near 
Halifax  in  YorkHiire,  which  demonftratcs  how  little 
we  can  depend  upon  the  calculated  heights  of  moun- 
tains, when  the  obfervations  are  made  with  an  indru- 
ment,  nnd  the  refraftive  power  of  the  air  is  to  be  al- 
lowed for.  Being  defirous  to  learn,  by  obfervation, 
how  far  the  mercury  would  defccnd  in  tlie  barometer 
at  any  given  elevation  (for  which  there  is  the  beft  op- 
portunity in  that  hilly  country),  he  propofed  to  take 
the  height  of  fome  of  their  higheft  hills;  but  when  he 
attempted  it,  he  found  his  obfervation  fo  much  dif- 
turbed  by  refraftion,  that  he  could  come  to  no  cer- 
tainty. Having  meafured  one  hill  of  a  confidcrable 
height,  in  a  clear  day,  and  obferved  the  mercury  at  the 
bottom  and  at  the  top,  he  found,  according  to  that 
ellimation,  that  about  90  feet  or  more  were  required 
to  make  the  mercury  fall  t'o'^  °f  3"  '"'^^'  !  ^"^  after- 
wards, repeating  the  experiment  on  a  cloudy  day, 
when  the  air  was  rather  grofs  and  hazy,  he  found  the 
fmall  angles  fo  much  increafed  by  reftadtion  as  to  make 
the  hill  much  higher  th.in  before.  He  afterwards  fre- 
quently made  obfervations  at  his  own  houfe,  by  point- 
ing a  quadrant  to  the  tops  of  fome  neighbouring  hills, 
nnd  obferved  that  they  would  appear  higher  in  the 
morning  before  funrife,  and  alfo  late  in  the  evening, 
than  at  noon  in  a  clear  day,  by  feveral  minutes.  In 
«ne  cafe  the  elevations  of  the  fame  hill  differed  more 
than  30  minutes.  From  this  he  infers,  that  obferva- 
tions made  on  very  high  hills,  efpecially  when  viewed 
at  a  diftance,  and  under  fmall  angles,  as  they  generally 
are,  are  probably  uncertain,  and  not  much  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 

M.  Euler  confidered  with  great  accuracy  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  atmofphere,  as  affefted  by  different 
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degrees  of  heat  and  elafticity;  in  whifh  he  (hows,  that 
it8  refraiiive  power,  to  a  confidcrable  diftance  from  the 
zenith,  is  fuf&^-iently  near  the  proportion  ot  the  tan- 
gent of  thac  diftance,  and  that  the  law  of  refraftion 
follows  the  dirett  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
and  the  invcrfe  ratio  of  the  difference  marked  by  the 
thermometer;  but  when  ilars  are  in  the  horizon,  the 
ch'.nges  are  in  a  ratio  fomewhat  greater  than  thid,  more 
efptcially  on  account  of  the  variation  in  the  heat. 

The  caufe  of  the  twinkling  of  the  ftars  is  now  ge-         ". 

nerally  acknowledged  to  be  the  unequal  refraftion  of 'l^'',,,    '' . 
1-    u>      ■  r  f   ■  1-   •  1  11-         chrllscpi. 

light,   in   conlequeHce  01  inequahtrei  and  undulations  nu.n  coii- 
in  the  atmofphere.  ccrninir  the 

Mr  Michell  fup|>ofes  that  the  arrival  of  fewer  or '"^■'''''l'"? 
more  rays  at  one  lime,  efpecially  from  the  fmaller  or"  '''' '^^''* 
the  more  remote  fixed  ftars,  niiy  make  fuch  an  une- 
qual impreffion  upon  the  eye,  as  may,  at  leaft,  have 
fome  fh  irf  in  producing  this  tffett  ;  fince  it  may  be 
fuppofed,  that  evena  fingle  particle  of  light  is  fufhcient 
to  make  a  fenfible  impreffion  upon  the  organs  of  fight; 
fo  that  very  few  particles  arriving  at  the  eye  in  a  fe- 
cond  of  time,  perhaps  no  more  than  three  or  four,  may 
be  fufiicicnt  to  mnke  an  objeft  conftantly  vifible.  For 
though  the  impreffion  may  be  conlidertd  as  momenta- 
ry, yet  the  perception  occafioned  by  it  is  of  fome  du- 
ration. Hence,  he  fays,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
number  of  the  particles  of  light  which  enter  the  eye  in 
a  fecond  of  time,  even  from  Sirius  himfclf  Cthe  light 
of  which  docs  not  exceed  that  of  the  fmalleft  vifible 
fixed  ftar,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  about 
1000  to  i),  may  not  exceed  3000  or  400c,  and  from 
liars  of  the  fecond  magnitude  they  may,  therefore, 
probably  not  exceed  100.  Now  the  apparent  increafe 
and  diminution  of  the  light  which  we  obferve  in  the 
twinkling  of  the  ftars,  fcerasto  be  repeated  at  not  very 
unequal  intervals,  perhaps  about  four  or  five  times  in  a 
fecond.  He  therefore  thought  it  reafonable  to  fup- 
_pofe,  that  the  inequalities  which  will  naturally  arife 
irom  the  chance  of  the  rays  coming  fomttimeg  a  little 
denfer,  and  fometimer,  a  little  rarer,  in  fo  fmall  a  num- 
ber of  them  as  mull  fall  upon  the  eye  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  part  of  a  fecond,  may  be  fufficient  to  account 
for  this  appearance  An  addition  of  two  or  three  par- 
ticles of  light,  or  perhaps  a  fingle  one,  upon  20,  efpe- 
cially if  there  fhoulj  be  an  equal  deficiency  out  of  the 
next  2C,  would,  he  fuppofed,  be  very  fenfible,  as  he 
thought  was  probable  fr«m  the  very  great  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  liars,  the  light  of  which  does  not 
differ  fo  much  as  is  commonly  imagined.  The  light  of 
the  middlemoft  ftar  ia  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear  does 
not,  lie  thinks,  exceed  the  light  of  the  vei-y  fmall  ftar 
that  is  next  to  it  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of 
about  16  or  20  to  i;  and  M.  Bouger  found,  that  a 
difference  in  the  light  of  objefts  of  one  part  in  66  was 
fufiicicntly  diftinguifttable. 

It  will  perhaps,  he  fays,  be  objefted,  that  the  rays 
coming  from  Sirius  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a 
fufficient  inequality  aiifing  fr-om  the  common  tffedl  of 
chance  fo  frequently  as  would  be  neceffary  to  produce 
this  effeft,  wiiatever  might  happen  with  refpeft  to  the 
fmaller  ftars  ;  but  he  obferves,  that,  till  we  know  what 
inequality  is  neceffary  to  produce  this  effeft,  we  can 
only  guels  at  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Since  thefe  obfervations  were  publiftied,  Mr  Michell 

has  entertained  fome  fafpicion  that  the  unequal  den- 
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fity  of  Ii;j!it  does  not  contribute  to  this  effeft  in  fo 
great  a  liegrec  as  he  hnd  imagined,  efpe-ially  in  con- 
feqiience  ot  obferving  that  even  Venus  does  fomctimts 
twinkle.  This  he  once  obferved  her  to  do  remarkably 
when  file  was  about  6  de<rrees  high,  though  Jupiter, 
which  was  then  about  16  degrees  high,  and  was  fen- 
fibly  lefs  luminous,  did  not  twinkle  at  all  If,  not- 
withitanding  the  great  number  of  rays  which,  no  doubt, 
come  to  the  eye  from  fuch  1  furface  as  this  plana  pre- 
fentp,  its  appearance  be  liable  to  be  affefted  in  this 
iDiinntr,  it  muft  be  owing  to  fuch  undulations  in  the 
atmofphere,  as  will  probably  render  the  effeit  of  every 
other  caufe  altogether  infenfihle.  The  conjerture, 
however,  has  fo  much  probability  in  it,  that  it  well  de- 
ferved  to  be  recited. 
^^  M.  Mufchenbroek  fufpefts,  that  the  twinkling  of 

'  ^''"'''  the  thus  arifes  from  fome  affedtion  of  the  eye,  as  well 
mrcecs^  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere.  For  he  ftvs,  that  in 
Holland,  when  the  weather  is  Irofty,  and  the  (ky  very 
clear,  the  ftars  twinkle  moll  manifcflly  to  the  naked 
eye,  though  not  in  telcftopes  ;  and  fince  he  does  not 
fiippofe  that  tliere  is  any  great  exhalation,  or  dancing 
of  the  vapour  at  that  time,  he  queftions  whether  the 
vivacity  of  the  light  affefting  the  eye  may  not  be  con- 
cerned in  the  phenomenon. 

But  this  philofopher  m.ight  very  eafily  have  fatisfied 
himfelf  with  refpeA  to  this  hypothefis,  by  looking  at 
the  ftars  near  the  zenith,  when  the  light  traverfes  but 
a  fmall  part  of  the  atmofphere,  and  therefore  miijht 
be  expefttd  to  affeft  tlie  eye  the  moft  fenfibly.  For 
he  would  not  have  perceived  them  to  twinkle  near  fo 
much,  as  they  do  near  the  horizon,  when  much  more 
of  their  light  is  intercepted  by  the  atmofphere. 

Some  allrnnonifrs  have  lately  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  twinkling  of  the  li.xcd  ftars  by  the  extreme 
minutenefd  of  their  apparent  diameter  ;  fo  that  they 
fuppofc  the  fight  of  them  is  intercepted  by  every  mote 
that  floats  in  the  air.  But  Mr  Michell  obferves,  that 
no  objeft  can  hide  a  ftar  from  us  that  is  not  large 
enough  to  exceed  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  ftar,  by 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  fo  that  if  a  liar 
was  a  m:ithem3tical  point,  the  interpofing  obi?<ft  mull 
ftill  be  equal  in  fize  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye  :  nay,  it 
muft  be  large  enough  to  hide  the  ftar  from  both  eyes 
at  the  fame  time. 

Bcfides  a  variation  in  the  quantity  of  light,  a  mo- 
mentary change  of  colour  has  likewlfe  been  obfervtd 
in  fome  of  the  fixed  ftats.  Mr  Melville  fays,  that 
when  one  looks  ftedfaftlv  at  Sirius,  or  any  bright  ftar 
not  much  elevated  above  the  horizon,  its  colour  fcems 
not  to  lie  conftantly  white,  but  appears  tinflured,  at 
every  twinkling,  with  red  and  blue.  This  obfervntion 
Mr  Melville  puts  nmong  his  queries,  with  refpeft  to 
which  he  could  not  entirely  fatisfy  himfelf;  and  he 
obferves,  that  the  feparation  of  the  colours  liy  the  re- 
fraftive  power  of  the  atmofphere  is,  probably,  too 
fmall  to  be  perceived.  But  the  fuppofition  of  Mr  Mi- 
chell  a'  ove-mentioned  will  pretty  well  account  for  this 
circumftance,  though  it  may  be  thought  inadequate 
to  the  former  cafe.  For  the  red  and  blue  rays  being 
much  fewer  than  thofe  of  the  intermediate  colo\irs, 
and  therefore  much  more  liable  to  inequalities,  from 
the  common  effeft  of  chance,  a  fmall  excefs  or  dcfeft 
in  either  cf  them  will  make  a  very  fenfible  difference 
in  the  colour  of  the  ftars. 
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§  3.  Dl  coveries  ecneerning  the  ReJleS'ton  of  Light, 

However  m\n:h  the  ancients  might  have  been  mif-  Accmmt  of 
tjken  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  light,  we  find  that  the  rfiftove- 
they  were  acquiinted  with  two  very  important  obfer- '''^'.°'  ''^'^ 
vations  cencernmg  it  ;  viz.  that  light  is  propag\ted^""'^°''* 
in  right  lines,  and  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  relleifion.  Who  it  was  that  fitll  made 
thcfe  important  obfervations  is  not  known.  But  in- 
deed, important  as  they  are,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
great  part  of  even  the  prefent  fyftem  of  optics,  it  ii 
poftiMe  that,  if  he  were  known,  he  might  not  be  al- 
lowed to  have  any  fliare  of  merit,  at  le.ift  for  the/vrfl.vr 
of  them  ;  the  faft  is  fo  very  obvious,  and  fo  eafily  af- 
certained.  As  to  the  1-itter,  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  rejledion,  it  was  probably  firft 
dilcovered  by  obferving  a  ray  of  the  fun  refledled 
from  the  furface  of  water,  or  fome  other  poliHied 
body  ;  or  from  obferving  the  images  of  objefts  reflec- 
ted by  fuch  furfaces.  If  phiiofophers  attended  to  this 
phenomenon  at  all,  they  could  not  but  take  notice, 
that,  if  the  ray  fell  nearly  perpendicular  upon  fuch  a 
furface,  it  was  reflected  near  the  perpendicular;  and 
if  it  fell  obliquely,  it  was  reflefled  obliquely  :  and  if 
they  thought  of  applying  any  kind  of  meafures  to  thefe 
angles,  however  coarfe  and  imperfeft,  they  could  not 
but  fee  that  there  was  fufRcient  reafon  to  :ifli:rt  their 
equality.  At  the  fame  time  they  could  not  but  knowf 
that  the  incident  and  reflefted  rays  were  both  in  the 
fame  plane. 

Ariib.'tle  was  fenfiblc  that  it  is  the  rcfleftion  of  light 
from  the  atmofphere  which  prevents  total  darknefs 
after  the  fun  fets,  and  in  places  where  he  doth  not 
fhine  in  the  day  time.  He  was  alfo  of  opinion,  that 
rainbows,  halos,  and  mock  funs,  were  all  occafioned 
by  therefleftion  of  the  fun-beams  in  diiferent  circum- 
ftanccs,  by  which  an  iniperfeft  image  of  his  body  was 
produced,  the  colour  only  being  exhibited,  and  not 
his  proper  figure.  The  image,  he  fays,  is  not  fingle, 
as  in  a  mirror  ;  for  each  drop  of  rain  is  too  fmall  to 
tcflecl  a  vifible  image,  but  the  conjunflion  cf  all  the 
images  is  vifible. 

Without  inquiring  any  farther  into  the  nature  of  Euciid*s 
light  or  vifion,  the  ancient  geometricians  contented  treatife  of 
themfelves  with  deducing  a  fyftem  of  optics  from  the  °P'''^'" 
two  obfervations  mentioned  above,  viz.  the  redliiinear 
progrefs  of  light,  and  the  equality  of  the  angles  «i 
incidence  and  rcfledlion.  The  treatife  of  optics  which 
has  been  afcribed  to  Euclid  is  employed  about  deter- 
mining the  apparent  fize  and  figure  of  objcfls,  from  the 
angle  under  which  tliey  appear,  or  which  the  extre- 
mities of  them  fubtend  at  the  eye,  and  the  apparent 
place  of  the  image  of  an  objedt  reflected  from  a  po- 
liihed  mirror;  which  he  fixes  at  the  place  where  the 
refleiled  ray  meets  a  perpendicular  to  the  mirror  drawn 
through  the  objedt.  I5ut  this  work  is  fo  imperfeit, 
and  fo  in.iccurattly  drawn  up,  that  it  is  not  general- 
ly thought  to  be  the  produftion  of  that  great  geome- 
trician. 

It  appears  from  a  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  So-         *' 
crates,    that    the    efFecls  of  burning-glaftes   had  alfo^J^^^^^ 
been  obfcrved  by  the  ancients  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  j,}!,',Xt"^'f 
the  Romans  had  a  njethod  of  lighting  their  facred  fire  the  anci-    \ 
by  means  of  a  concave  fpeculura.     It  feems  indeed  toe''t3. 
h.ive  been  known  pretty   early,  that   thett  is  an  in- 
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creafe  of  lieat  In  tlif  place  where  the  rays  of  liglit  meet, 
when  they  are  reflefted  from  a  concave  mirror.  The 
burning  power  of  concave  mirrors  h  taken  notice  of 
by  Euclid  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  treatife  above- 
mentioned.  If  we  give  but  a  fmall  degree  of  credit 
to  what  fome  ancient  hiuorians  are  faid  to  have  writ- 
ten concerning  the  exploits  of  Archimedes,  we  fiiall 
be  induced  to  think  that  he  made  great  ufe  of  this 
principle,  in  conftrufting  fome  very  powerful  burning- 
mirrors  ;  but  nothing  being  faid  of  other  perfons  ma- 
king ufe  of  his  inventions,  the  whole  account  is  very 
doubtful.  It  is  allowed,  however,  thnt  this  eminent 
geometrician  did  write  a  treatife  on  the  fubject  of  burn- 
ing-mirrors, though  it  be  not  now  extant. 

B.  Porta  fuppofes  that  the  burning-mirrors  of  the 
ancients  were  of  metal,  in  the  form  of  a  feftion  of  a 
parabola.  It  follows  from  the  properties  of  this  curvs, 
that  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it,  parallel  to  its  axis, 
will  meet  in  the  fame  point  at  the  focus.  Confequent- 
Plate  ly,  if  the  vertex  of  the  par;*boIa  be  cut  oiF,  as  in  fig.  r. 
CCCLU.  it  vvill  mike  a  convenient  burning-mirror.  In  fome 
drawings  of  this  inftrument  the  fruftum  is  fo  fmall, 
as  to  look  like  a  ring.  With  an  inflniment  of  this 
kind,  it  is  thought,  that  the  Romans  lighted  their  fa- 
cred  fire.  Some  have  alfo  thought  that  this  was  the 
form  of  the  mirror  with  which  Archimedes  burnt  the 
Roman  fleet ;  ufing  either  a  lens,  to  thraw  the  rays 
parallel,  when  they  had  been  brought  to  a  focus ;  or 
applying  a  frr.aller  parabolic  mirror  for  thiii  purpofe,  as 
is  reprefcnted  fig.  2.  ButDechales  fliows,  that  it  is  im- 
pofllble  to  convey  any  rays  In  a  direftion  parallel  to 
one  another,  except  thofe  that  come  from  the  fame 
*  point  in  the  fun's  diflc. 

Of  f!eire  ''^"  ^^'^  time,  however,  the  nature  of  refleftion  was 
imaRcs'  in  ^"Y  ^*''  ^^°'^  being  imderftood.  Even  lord  Bacon, 
the  air.  who  made  much  greater  advances  in  natural  philofo- 
phy  than  his  predeceifors,  and  who  pointed  out  the 
true  method  of  improving  It,  was  fo  far  deceived  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  refledlion  and  refraftion,  that 
he  fuppofed  it  poflible  to  fee  the  image  reflefted  from 
a  looking-glafs,  without  feeing  the  glafs  itfelf ;  and  to 
this  purpofe  he  qiiotes  a  ftory  of  friar  Bacon,  who  is 
reported  to  have  apparently  walked  in  the  air  between 
two  fteepleF,  and  which  was  thought  to  have  been  ef- 
fefttd  by  refleftioii  from  glafles  while  he  walked  upon 
the  ground. 

The  whole  bufincfs  of  feeing  images  in  the  air  may 
be  traced  up  to  Vitellio  ;  and  what  he  faid  upon  the 
fubjeft  feems  to  have  pafled  from  writer  to  writer,  with 
confidcrable  additions,  to  the  time  of  lord  Bacon.  What 
Vitellio  endeavours  to  (how  is,  that  it  is  poflible,  by 
means  of  a  cylindrical  convex  fpeculum,  to  fee  the 
images  ofobjefts  In  the  air,  out  of  the  fpeculum,  when 
the  objefts  themfelves  cannot  be  fecn.  But,  if  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  apparatus  requifite  for  this  experiment 
be  attended  to,  it  will  be  feen  that  the  eye  was  to  be 
direfted  towards  the  fpeculum,  which  was  placed  with- 
in a  room,  while  both  the  oiijeft  and  the  fpeftator 
were  without  it.  But  though  he  recommends  this  ob- 
fervation  to  the  diligent  ftudy  of  his  readeis,  he  has 
not  defcribed  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  very  intelli- 
gible ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  certain,  that  no  fuch  effeft 
can  be  produced  by  a  convex  mirror.  If  he  himfelf 
did  make  any  trial  with  the  apparatus  that  he  defcribes 
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for  this  purpofe,  he  mud  have  been  under  fome  decep. 
_  tion  with  refpeft  to  it. 

B.  Porta  fays,  that  this  effeft  may  be  produced  by 
a  plane  mirror  only;  and  that  an  Ingenious  perfon  may 
fucceed  in  it  :  but  his  more  particular  defcription  of  a 
method  to  produce  this  extraordinary  appearance  is  by 
a  plane  mirror  and  a  concave  one  combined. 

Kircher  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  poflibilicy  of  exhibiting 
thefe  pendulous  images,  and  fuppofes  that  they  are  re- 
flefted from  the  denfe  air  ;  and  the  molt  perfeft  and 
pleafing  deception  depending  upon  the  images  in  the 
air  is  one  of  which  tiiis  writer  gives  a  particular  ac- 
count in  his  j4rs  Magna  Liicis  el  Umbra:,  p.  78;?.  In 
this  cafe  the  image  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow 
polilhed  cylinder,  by  which  means  it  appears  like  a 
real  folid  fubftance,  fufpended  within  the  mouth  of  the 
veflTel.  In  this  manner,  he  faya,  he  once  exhibited  a 
reprefentation  of  the  afcenfion  of  Chrift  ;  when  the 
images  were  fo  perfeft,  that  the  fpeftators  could  not 
be  perfuadcd,  but  by  attempting  to  handle  them,  that 
thfy  were  not  real  fubilances. 

Among  other  amufing  things  thac  were  either  Ir- 
vented  or  improsied  by  Kircher,  was  the  method  of 
throwing  the  appearance  of  letters,  and  other  forms  of 
things,  Into  a  darkened  room  from  without,  by  means 
of  a  lens  and  a  plane  mirror.  The  figures  or  letters 
were  written  upon  the  face  of  the  min'or,  and  invert- 
ed ;  and  the  focus  of  the  lens  was  contrived  to  fall  up- 
on the  fcrcen  or  wall  that  received  their  images.  In 
this  manner,  he  fays,  that  with  the  light  of  the  fan  he 
could  throw  a  plain  and  diftinft  image  i;oo  feet. 

It  was  Kepler  who  firft  difcovered  the  true  reafon  p;f^^„^,^, 
of  the  apparent  places  of  ohjefts  feen  by  refl^ftlng  mir-  of  Kirple 
rors,  as  it  depends  upon  the  angle  which  the  rays  of 
light,  iffuing  from  the  extreme  part  of  an  objeft,  make 
with  one  another  after  fuch  reflcftions.  In  plane  mir- 
rors thefe  rays  are  reflefted  with  the  fame  degree  of 
inclination  to  one  another  that  they  had  before  their 
incidence  ;  but  he  fhowl  that  this  Inclination  is  chan- 
ged  in  convex  and  concave  mirrors. 

Mr  Boyle  made  fome  curious  obfervations  concern-  '*■ 
ing  the  reflefting  powers  of  differently  coloured  fub- ^  v^ 
flancts.  Many  learned  men,  he  fays,  imagined  that 
fnow  affefts  the  eyes,  not  by  a  borrowed,  but  by  a 
nativehght  ;  but  having  placed  a  quantity  of  fnow  In 
a  room  from  which  all  foreign  light  was  excluded,  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  body  elfe  w  as  able  to  perceive  it.  To 
try  whether  white  bodies  refleft  more  light  than  others, 
he  held  a  (heet  of  white  paper  in  a  fun-beam  admit- 
ted into  a  darkened  room  ;  and  obferved  that  it  reflec- 
ted much  more  light  than  a  paper  of  any  other  colour, 
a  confidcrable  part  of  the  room  being  enlightened  by 
it.  Farther,  to  (how  that  white  bodies  refleft  the  rays 
outwards,  he  adds,  that  common  burning-glaffes  will 
not  of  a  long  time  burn  or  difcolour  white  paper. 
When  he  was  a  boy,  he  fays,  and  took  great  pleafure 
in  making  experiments  with  thefe  glalfes,  he  was  much 
faiprifed  at  this  remarkable  clrcumftance  ;  and  it  fet 
him  very  early  upon  guefling  at  the  nature  of  white- 
nefs,  efpecially  as  he  obferved  that  the  image  of  the 
fun  was  not  fo  well  defined  upon  white- paper  as  upori 
-black  ;  and  as,  when  he  put  ink  upon  the  paper,  the 
moillure  would  be  quickly  dried  up,  and  the  paper, 
which  he  could  not  burn  before,  would  prefently  take 
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fire.  He  alfo  found,  th?t,  by  expofinjj  his  hind  to 
the  fun,  witli  h  thin  black  .^love  upon  it,  it  wouli  be 
fuddenly  and  more  confidcrablv  heated,  thnn  it  he  li-ld 
his  na!  ed  hand  to  the  rays,  or  pat  on  a  glove  of  thin 
white  leather. 

To  provif  that  hlick  is  the  rpverfe  of  white,  with 
refpeft  to  its  property  of  reffcfting  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
he  procured  :i  Isrge  jpiere  of  bl'ck  marble  ;  and  having 
got  it  ground  into  the  form  of  a  large  fpherical  con- 
cave fpeculiim,  he  found  that  the  image  of  the  fun  re- 
flrfted  from  it  was  far  from  offending  or  dazzling  his 
eyes,  as  it  would  have  done  from  another  fpeculum  ; 
and  though  this  wis  Inrge,  he  could  not  in  a  long  time 
fet  a  piece  of  wood  on  fire  with  it  ;  though  a  far  lefs 
fpeculum,  ©f  the  fame  form,  and  of  a  mare  refleding 
fubfiance,  would  preftntly  have  made  it  flame. 

To  fatisfy  himfclf  ftill  farther  with  refpeft  to  this 
fubjoft,  he  took  a  broad  and  Lirge  tile  ;  and  having 
made  one  half  of  its  furface  white  and  the  other  black, 
he  expofed  it  to  the  fummer  fun.  And  having  let  it  lie 
there  fame  time,  he  found,  that  while  the  whited  part 
remained  cool,  the  part  that  was  black  was  grown 
very  hot.  For  his  farther  fatisfaftion,  he  fometimes 
left  part  of  the  tile  of  its  native  red  ;  and,  after  expo- 
fmg  the  whole  to  the  fun,  obferved  that  this  part  grew 
hotter  than  the  white  but  was  not  fo  hot  as  the  black 
part.  He  alfo  ohferves,  that  rooms  hung  with  black 
are  not  only  darker  than  they  would  otherwife  be,  but 
warmer  too  ;  and  he  knew  feveral  perfous,  who  found 
great  inconvenience  from  rooms  hung  with  black.  As 
another  proof  of  his  hypothcfis,  he  informs  us,  that  a 
virtuofo,  of  unfufpefted  credit,  acquainted  him,  that, 
in  a  hot  climate,  he  had  'een  eggs  well  roalted  in  a 
fliort  time,  by  firfl  blacking  the  fhells,  and  then  expo- 
fing  them  to  the  fun. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  remarkable 
property  of  lignum  nephrlticum  firlf  obferved  by  Kir- 
lienuni  nc- cher.  (See  Guilandina.")  However,  all  his  obfer- 
phiiticum.  vations  with  regard  to  it  fell  very  Ihort  of  Mr  Boyle. 
He  defcribes  this  lignum  nephriticum  to  be  a  whitifh 
kind  of  wood,  that  was  brought  from  Mexico,  which 
the  natives  call  coail  or  llapn-zatli,  and  which  had  been 
thought  to  tinge  water  of  a  green  colour  only  ;  but 
ho  fays  that  he  found  it  to  communicate  all  kinds  of 
colours.  If,  fays  he,  an  infufion  of  this  wood  be  put 
into  a  glafs  glebe,  and  expofed  to  a  ftrong  light,  it 
will  be  as  colourlefs  a«  pure  w.ater  ;  but  if  it  be  carried 
into  a  place  a  1  ttte  fhaded,  it  will  be  a  moft  beautiful 
green.  In  a  place  flill  more  fhaded,  it  will  incline  to 
red  ;  and  in  a  very  fhady  place,  or  in  an  opaque  veffcl, 
it  will  be  green  ag.'in. 

A  cup  of  this  remarkable  wood  was  fent  to  Kir- 
cher  by  the  procurator  of  his  foclety  at  Mexico,  and 
was  prefented  by  him  to  the  emperor  as  a  great  curi- 
ofity.  It  is  called  lignum  ncpbrtticum,  bccaufe  the  in- 
fufion of  it  was  imagined  to  be  of  fervice  in  difeafes 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  the  natives  of  the 
country  where  it  grows  do  make  ufe  of  it  for  that  put- 
pofe. 

Mr  Boyle  correSed  fcveral  of  the  hafly  obfervations 
of  Kirchei  concerning  the  colours  that  appear  in  the 
infufion  of  lii,'num  nephriticum,  and  he  diverlified  the 
experiments  with  it  in  s  very  pleafing  manner.  He 
firfl  difliilttly  noted  the  two  very  diflerent  colours 
which  thjs  remarkable  tindiure  e.'shibits  by  tranfmit- 
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ted  and  reflefted  light.  \i,  fays  he,  it  be  held  direft. 
ly  between  the  light  and  the  eye,  it  will  appear  tin- 
ged (^excepting  the  vtry  top  of  it,  where  a  llcy-colour- 
ed  circle  fometimes  appears)  almoll  of  a  golden  colour, 
except  the  infufion  be  too  flrong  ;  in  which  cafe  it  will 
be  dark  or  reddifli,  and  rcq;i!rcs  to  be  diluted  with 
water.  But  if  it  be  held  from  the  light,  fo  that  the 
eye  be  between  the  light  and  ihe  phial,  it  will  appear 
of  a  deep  lovely  blue  colour  ;  as  will  alfo  the  drops,  if 
any  He  on  the  outfide  of  the  glafs. 

When  a  little  of  this  tinfture  was  poured  upon  a 
(heet  of  white  paper,  and  placed  in  a  window  where 
the  fun  could  fliine  upon  it,  he  obferved,  that  if  h« 
turned  his  back  upon  the  fun,  the  fh.idow  of  his  jien, 
or  any  fuch  flendcr  fubftance,  projefted  upon  the  li- 
quor,  would  not  be  all  dark,  like  other  fhadows  ;  but 
that  part  of  it  would  be  curioufly  coloured,  the  edg«3 
of  it  uext  the  body  being  almo!l  of  a  lively  golden 
colour,  and  the  more  remote  part  blue.  Thefe,  and 
other  experiments  of  a  fimilar  nature,  many  of  his 
friends,  he  lays,  beheld  with  wonder  ;  and  he  re- 
membered an  excellent  oculifl,  who  accidentally  meet- 
ing with  a  phial  full  of  this  liquor,  and  being  unac- 
quainted with  this  remarkable  property  of  it,  ima- 
gined, after  he  had  viewed  it  a  long  time,  that  fome 
new  and  llrange  dlftemper  had  feized  his  eyes  :  ani 
Mr  Boyle  himfelf  acknowledges,  that  the  oddnefs  of 
the  phenomenon  made  him  very  defirous  to  find  out 
the  caufe  of  it  ;  and  his  inquiries  were  not  altogether 
unfuccefsful. 

Obferving  that  this  tinfture,  if  it  were  too  deep, 
was  not  tinged  in  fo  beautiful  a  manner,  and  that  the 
impregnating  virtue  of  the  wood  did,  by  being  fre- 
quently infuied  in  frelh  water,  gradually  decay,  he  con- 
jeftured  that  the  tinfture  contained  much  of  the  eflen- 
tial  fait  of  the  wood  ;  and  to  try  whether  the  fubtie 
parts,  on  which  the  colour  depended,  were  volatile' 
enough  to  be  dlftlllcd,  without  diffolving  their  tex- 
ture, he  applied  fome  of  it  to  the  gentle  heat  of  a 
lamp-furnace  ;  but  he  found  all  that  came  over  was 
as  limpid  and  colourlefs  as  rock  water,  while  that 
which  remained  behind  was  of  fo  deep  a  blue,  that  it 
was  only  in  a  very  ftroiig  light  that  it  appeared  of  any 
colour. 

Sufpefting  that  the  tinging  particles  abounded  with 
falts,  v.hofe  texture,  and  the  colour  tlience  ariling, 
would  probably  be  altered  by  acids,  he  poured  into  a 
finall  quantity  of  it  a  very  little  fpirit  of  vinegar,  and 
founil  that  the  blue  colour  immediately  vanilhed,  while 
the  golden  one  remained,  on  which  ever  lide  it  was- 
viewed  with  refpeft  to  the  light. 

Upon  this  he  imagined,  that  as  the  acid  falts  of  the 
vinegar  had-been  able  to  deprive  the  liquor  of  its  blue 
colour,  a  fulphureous  fait,  which  is  of  a  contrai^y  na- 
ture, would  deftroy  their  efTefts  ;  and  having  placed 
himfelf  betwixt  the  window  and  the  phial,  and  let  fall 
into  the  fame  liquor  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  tartar /t-r  dc- 
I'tqtuum,  he  found  that  it  was  immediately  reflored  to 
its  former  blue  colour,  and  exhlbitec-l  all  the  fame  phe- 
nomena which  it  had  d.one  at  the  firft. 

Having  fometimes  brought  a  round  long-necked 
phial,  filled  with  this  tinfture,  into  a  darkened  room, 
into  which  a  beam  of  the  fun  was  admitted  by  a  fniall 
aperture  ;  and  holding  the  phial  fometimes  near  the 
fun-beams,  and   fometimes  pa-.tly  in  them  and  partly 
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out  of  tlicm,  c)ian';;iit(  alfo  the  pofition  of  tlie  plaffi, 
and  viewing  it  from  fcveral  parts  of  the  room,  it  eK- 
hibitt'd  a  mutli  greater  variety  of  colours  than  it  did 
in  an  cnliiihtcned  room.  Befides  ttie  ufual  colours,  It 
was  red  in  fome  phiees  and  green  in  others,  aid  ^  ith- 
in  were  intermediate  colours  produced  hy  the  different 
jiej;rees  and  odd  mixtures  of  h'l^ht  and  Hiade. 

It  wan  not  only  in  thi^  tinfture  of  lignum  rephriti- 
cum  that  Mr  Boyle  oliferved  the  difference  between 
rcHcfted  and  tranlinitted  light.  He  obferved  it  even 
in  gold,  thou£jh  no  pcrfon  explained  the  caufe  of  thcfe 
effefts  before  Sir  Haac  Newton.  Ho  took  a  piece  of 
leaf-gold,  and  holding  it  betwixt  hist-ye  and  t-he  light, 
obferved  that  it  did  not  appear  of  a  gol  len  colour, 
but  of  a  greeniHi  blue.  He  alfo  obf-^rveJ  the  fame 
change  of  colour  1  y  candle-light  ;  but  the  experiment 
did  not  fucceed  with  a  leaf  of  filver. 

The  conftitution  of  the  atmofphcre  and  of  the  fea, 
we  (liall  find,  by  ohfervations  made  in  later  periods,  to 
be  fimilar  to  that  of  this  infufion  ;  for  the  blue  rays, 
and  others  of  a  faint  colour,  do  not  penetrate  fo  fir 
into  them  as  the  red,  and  others  of  a  ftronger  co- 
lour-: but  what  this  conftitution  is,  which  is  common 
to  them  all,  deferves  to  be  inquired  into.  For  plmoft 
all  other  tinftures,  and  this  of  lltf-num  nephriticum 
too,  after  fome  change  made  in  it  by  Mr  Boyle,  as 
well  as  all  r.ther  feml-tranfparent  C(j!o\ired  fuhftances, 
as  glafr,,  appeal  of  the  fame  hue  in  all  pofitions  of  the 
eye  To  increafe  or  diminilli  the  quantity  makes  no 
difference,  but  to  make  the  colour  deeper  or  more 
dilute. 

^.    ^°  I  .       The  firff  diftinft  account  of  the  colours  exhibited 
Mr  Bciyip  ' ,       ,  .       ,  r        ■         r  ,  ,i  •  , 

acciimif  of   "Y  '"'"  p'  itC3  of  various  lubltancCs,  are  met  with  amonif 

thr  colours  the  obfcrvations  of  Mr  Eovle.  To  (liow  the  chrnnifts 
of -hill  t],at  colouis  may  be  made  to  appear  or  vanifh,  where 
jilatcs.  there  is  no  accefllon  or  chanjfe  either  of  the  fulphure- 
ous,  the  faline,  or  the  mercuri::!  principle  of  bodies, 
he  obferves,  that  all  chemical  effential  oils,  as  alfo 
jTood  fpirit  of  wine,  being  Ihaken  till  they  rife  in  bub- 
bles, appear  of  various  colours  ;  which  immediately 
vanifii  when  the  bubbles  burft,  fo  that  a  colourlefs  li- 
quor may  be  immcdiatrly  made  to  exhibit  a  variety 
of  colours,  and  lofe  them  iii  a  moment,  without  any 
oliange  in  its  effeiuiai  principles.  He  then  m.cntions 
she  colours  that  apperr  in  bulilles  of  foap  and  water, 
and  alfo  in  turpentine.  He  fonnetimes  got  glafs 
blown  fo  thin  as  to  exhibit  iimllar  colours;  and  ob- 
ferves, that  a  ftather,  of  a  proper  fhape  and  fixe,  and 
alfo  a  black  ribbon,  held  at  a  proper  diflance,  be- 
tween his  eye  and  the  fun,  (howed  a  variety  of  lit- 
tle rainbows,  as  he  c;dls  t'lem,  with  very  vivid  colours, 
none  of  which  were  conitantly  to  be  feen  in  the  fame 
objefts. 
"I     ^        Much  more  pains  v.ere  taken  with  this  fubjefl,  and 

V  a  much  greater   number  of  obfcrvations  refpedin-T  it 
account  cf  ?      l      ^^     tj      i  a      i.     i        j  •        ? 

thcfe  CO-     were  made,  by  Ur  Hooke.     As  he  loved  to  g've  fur- 

lourj.  prift  by  his  Jifcovtries,  he  promifed,   at  a  meeting  of 

the  fociety  on  the  ;th  of  NIarch  1672,  to  exhibit,  at 
their  next  meeting,  fomething  which  had  neither  re- 
flection nor  refraflion,  and  yet  was  diaphanous.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  time  appointed,  he  produced  the  fa- 
n-jous  coloured  bubble  of  foap  afid  wstcr,  of  which 
fuch  admirable  ufc  was  afterwards  made  by  Sir  Ifaac 
•Newton,  but  which  Dr  Hookc  and  his  contemporaries 
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feem  to  have  overlobkfd  in  Mr  Boyle's  treatife  on  co- 
lours, thougli  it  was  publilhed  nine  yeiirs  before.  It  is 
ho  wonder  that  fo  curious  an  appearaHf  e  excited  the 
attention  of  that  inquifitive  body,  and  that  they  Ihould 
dcfiie  him  to  bring  an  account  of  it  in  writing  at  their 
next  meeting. 

By  the  help  of  a  fmall  glafs-pipe,  there  were  blown 
feveral  fmall  bub!  le",  out  of  a  mixture  of  fo  ip  an  1  wa- 
ter; where  it  was  obfervable,  ihat,  at  firft,  they  appear- 
ed white  and  clear  ;  but  that,  after  fome  time,  the 
film  of  water  growing  thinner,  there  appeared  upon 
It  all  the  <  olours  of  the  rainbow  :  Fir'.l  a  pale  yellowj 
then  orange,  red,  purple,  blue,  green,  &c.  with  the 
fame  feries  of  colours  repeated  ;  In  which  it  was  far- 
ther obfervable,  that  the  firft  and  laft  feries  were  very 
faint,  and  that  the  middlemoft  order  or  feries  was  very 
bright.  After  thefe  colours  had  pnffeil  over  the  chan- 
ges above-mentioned,  the  film  0/  the  bubble  began  to 
appear  white  again  ;  and  preltntly,  in  feveral  parts  ot' 
this  fecond  white  film,  there  Appeared  feveral  holes, 
which  by  degrees  grew  very  big,  feveral  of  then)  run- 
ning into  one  another.  After  reciting  other  obfcr- 
vations, which  are  not  of  much  confcqueme,  he  f^iys 
it  is  llrmge,  that  though  both  the  encompairmg  an  1 
enconipalfed  air  have  furfaccs,  yet  he  could  not  ob- 
ferve  that  they  afforded  either  reflection  or  rcfraftion, 
which  all  the  other  parts  of  the  cncompalfed  air  did. 
This  experiment,  he  fay,  at  iirll  fight,  mny  appear 
very  trivial,  yet,  as  to  the  finding  out  tf>e  nature  and 
caufe  of  refleiftion,  rcfiaftion,  colours,  congruity  and 
incongruity,  and  feveral  other  properties  of  bodies, 
he  looked  upon  It -as  one  of  themoll  inltrm^flve.  And 
he  promifed  to  confider  It  more  aftcrw  irds  ;  but  we  dn 
not  find  that  ever  he  did  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  to  be  much 
regretted,  as  we  fliall  foon  find  this  bufinefs  in  better 
hands.     He  adds,  that  that  which  gives  one  colour  by  , 

refleftion,  gives  another  by  trajeftlon  ;  not  much  un-  i 

like  the  tinifure  of  lignum  Hephritroum. 

Dr  Hooke  was  the  firft  to  obftrve,  if  not   to  de-  ■ 

fcrlbe,  the  beautiful  colours  that  appear  in  thin  pl.rtes 
of  mufcovy  glafs.  Thefe,  he  fays,  are  very  beautiful 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  much  more  when  they  are  view- 
ed  with  a  microfcope.  With  this  inllrumirnt  he  could 
perceive  tliat  thefe  colours  were  ranged  In  rings  fur- 
rounding  the  white  fpecks  or  Haws  in  tills  thin  fub- 
Ilauce,  that  the  order  of  the  colours  was  the  very  fame 
as  in  the  rainbow,  and  that  they  were  often  repeated 
ttn  times.  But  the  colours,  he  f^ys,  were  difpofed  as 
in  the  outer  bow,  and  not  the  iuuer.  Some  of  them 
alfo  were  much  brighter  than  others,  and  f^sme  of  them 
very  much  broader.  He  alfo  obferved,  that  if  there 
was  a  place  where  the  colours  were  very  bfoad,  and 
confpicuous  to  the  naked  eye,  they  rnij^ht  be  made,  by 
preffing  the  place  with  the  finger,  to  change  places, 
and  move  from  one  part  to  another.  Lallly,  he  ob- 
ferved, that  if  great  cnre  be  tifed,  this  fubllance  m^y 
be  fplit  into  plates  of -J-  or  -^  of  an  Inch  in  diameter, 
each  of  which  will  appear  through  a  microfcope  to  be 
trniformly  adorned  with  fome  one  vivid  colmir,  an  !  that 
'thefe  plates  will  be  found  upon  examlnaticn  to  be  of 
the  fame  thicknefs  throughout. 

As  a  faft  fimilar  to  this,  but  obferved  prevlaus  to 
It,  we  fhall  here  mention  that  Lord  Breretou,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1666,  produced  fome 
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pieces  of  plafs  talcen  out  of  a  window  of?,  church,  both 
on  the  north  an^l  on  the  fouth  fiJe  of  it ;  obferving, 
that  tliev  wtre  all  eaten  in  by  the  air,  hut  that  the 
piece  t;iken  from  the  fouth  fide  ha-J  fome  colours  like 
thofe  of  the  rainbow  upon  ii,  which  the  others  on  the 
north  fide  had  not.  'I'hij  phenoinenon  has  been  fre- 
quently obferved  fince,  and  in  other  circumftances.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the 
gldfs  is  divided  into  thin  plates,  which  exhibit  colours, 
upon  the  faine  principle  with  thofe  which  Dr  Hooke 
obferved  in  the  bubble  of  foap  and  water,  and  in  the 
thin  plate  of  air,  which  we  Ihall  find  more  fully  ex- 
plained by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  With  cnre  the  thin 
plates  of  the  glafs  may  be  feparated,  and  the  theory 
ventied. 
3*  An  obfervation  made  by  Otto  Guericke,  well  ex- 

jj,'  ' '''  ■  plains  the    reafon    why  ilars  are  vihble  at  the  bottom 
j!c  by  duyof  a  deep  well.      It  is,  fays  he,   becaufe  the  light  that 
ihc  hot-  proceeds   from    them  i.f  not   overpowered   by  the  rays 
ni  of  a      of  the  fun,  which  are  loft  in  the  number  of  rcfleftions 
which   they   mull   undergo   in   the  pit,   fo    that   they 
can  never  reach   the  eye  of  a  fpeftator  at   the  bottom 
of  it. 

But  of  all  thofe  who  have  given  their  attention  to 
this  fubjeft  of  the  reflection  of  light,  none  fc-ems  to 
have  given  fuch  fatitfaftion  as  M^Bouguer;  and  next 
to  thofe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  his  labours  fecm  to  have 
been  the  mod  fuccelsful.  Theobjefl  of  his  cuiious 
and  elaborate  experiments  was  to  meafure  the  degrees 
of  light,  whether  emitted,  reilefted,  or  refrsded,  by 
different  bodies.  They  were  originally  occaJioncd  by 
an  article  of  M.Mairan's  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French 
academy  for  1-721,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the 
light  of  the  fun  at  the  two  folftice«  were  fuppofed  to 
be  known;  and  hii  laudable  attempt  to  verity  what 
had  been  before  taken  for  granted,  fuggefted  a  variety 
of  new  experiment.'!,  an'!  «pencd  to  him  and  to  the 
world  a  new  field  of  optical  .kr.oA'ledge.  His  firll  pro- 
duftion  upon  this  fubieft  was  a  treatife  inlitled  E/zlii 
(I'Optigiie,  which  was  leceived  with  general  approba- 
tion. Afterwards,  giving  more  attention  to  this  fub- 
icft,  he  formed  an  idea  of  a  much  larger  work,  to  which 
many  more  experiments  were  neceifary  :  but  he  was 
prevented,  by  a  variety  of  interruptions,  from  executing 
his  dcfign  fo  foon  as  he  had  propofed  ;  and  he  had 
hardly  completed  it  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  lyijS; 
fo  that  we  are  obliged  to  his  friend  M.  de  la  Caille  for 
the  care  of  the  publication.  At  length,  however,  it 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1760,  under  tlie  title  of  Trails 
d'Opt'ique. 
13  At  the  entrance   upon  this  treatife,  we  are  induced 

Ifcoverie*  jq  form  the  moll  pleahng  expettations  from  our  au- 
thor's  experiments,  by  his  account  of  the  variety,  the 
flncular  accuracy,  and  circumfpcftion,  with  which  he 
made  them  ;  whereby  he  mull,  to  all  appearance,  have 
guarded  againfl  every  avcnUe  to  error,  and  particular- 
ly airainft  thofe  objcftions  to  which  the  few  attempts 
that  had  been  made,  of  a  fimilar  nature,  before  him 
had  been  liable.  In  order  to  compare  c'.ifferent  de- 
grees of  light,  he  always  contrived  to  place  the  bodies 
fiom  which  it  proceeded,  or  other  bodies  illuminated 
1  y  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  he  could  view  tlicm 
dlftlndlly  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  he  either  varie.'.  the 
diftances  of  thefe  bodies,  or  modified  their  light  in  fome 
other  way,  till  he  could  perceive  no  difference  between 
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them.  Then,  confidering  tlieir  dlfTerent  diftatices,  o  • 
the  other  circumftances  by  which  their  light  was  af- 
fec'^ed,  he  calculated  the  proportion  which  they  would 
have  borne  to  each  other  at  the  fame  di fiance,  or  in 
the  fame  circumftances. 

To  afcertaln  the  quantity  of  light  loll  by  refleftlon,  ^''^te 
he  placed  the  mirror,  or  refleiling  furf.ice,  B,  on  which  ''''^  '■"• 
the  experiment  was  to  be  made,  truly  upright;  and  ''''^' 
having  Jr.ken  two  tablets,  of  preclfely  the  fame  co- 
lour, or  of  an  equal  degree  of  whitenefs,  he  placed 
them  exaftly  parallel  to  one  another  at  E  and  D,  and 
threw  light  upon  them  by  means  of  a  lamp  or  candle, 
P,  placed  in  a  right  line  between  them.  He  then 
placed  himfelf  fo,  that  with  his  eye  at  A  he  could 
fee  the  tablet  E,  and  the  image  of  the  tablet  D,  re- 
flefted  from  the  mirror  B,  at  the  fame  time  ;  making 
them,  as  it  were,  to  touch  one  another.  He  then 
moved  the  candle  along  the  line  ED,  fo  as  to  throw 
more  or  lefs  light  upon  either  of  them,  till  he  could 
perceive  no  difference  in  the  ftrcngth  of  the  light  that 
came  to  his  eve  from  them.  After  this,  he  had  no- 
thing more  to  do  than  to  meafure  the  dillances  EP 
and  DP;  for  the  fquares  of  thofe  diftances  cxpreffed 
the  degree  in  which  the  refleiiion  of  the  mirror  di- 
ir.inifhed  the  quantity  of  light.  It  is  evident,  that 
if  the  mirror  rcfleftejl  all  the  rays  it  received,  the 
candle  P  muil  have  been  placed  at  C,  at  an  equal  di- 
flanee  from  each  of  the  tablets,  in  order  to  make  them 
appear  equally  illuminated  ;  but  becaufe  much  of  the 
light  is  iofl  in  refleftion,  'they  can  only  be  made  to 
.Tppear  equally  bright  by  placing  the  candle  nearer  the 
tablet  D,  which  is  feen  by  refleftion  only,. 

To  find  how  much  light  is  loll  by  oblique  vcfiec- 
tion,  he  took  two  equally  poliflied  plates,  D  and  E,  Pig- <■- 
and  caufcd  them  to  be  enlightened  by  the  candle  P; 
ani  while  one  of  them,  D,  was  feenat  A,  by  refiedlioii 
from  B,  placed  in  a  pofition  obli-^'ie  to  the  eye,  the 
other,  E,  was  fo  placed,  as  to  appear  contiguous  to  it; 
and  remcwing  the  plate  E,  till  the  light  which  it  re- 
fiecled  was  no  ftronger  than  that  which  came  from  the 
image  D,  feen  by  refleftion  at  B,  he  eft i mated  the 
quantity  of  light  that  was  loft  by  this  oblique  reflec- 
tion, by  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  of  the  two  objedts 
from  the  candle. 

It  need  fcarcely  be  added,  that  in  thefe  experi- 
ments all  foreign  light  was  excluded,  that  his  eye  wa.s 
fhadcd,  and  that  every  other  precaution  was  obferved 
in  order  to  make  his  conclufious  unqueflionable. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  light  loft  by 
r.-fieftion  wiih  the  greatefl  exaflnefs,  M.  Bougucr  in- 
troduced two  beams  of  light  Into  a  d<(rkened  room,  as 
by  the  apertures  P  and  Qj^  which  he  had  fo  contrived,  Fig.  i^ 
that  he  could  place  them  tiigher  or  lower,  ^nd  enlarge 
or  contra't  them  at  pleafure  ;  and  the  reiieiling  fur- 
face  (as  that  of  a  fluid  contained  in  a  vefrel)  was  ph- 
ctd  horizontally  at  O,  ft(,m  whence  the  light  coming 
through  the  bole  P,  was  reflected  to  R,  upon  the 
fcretn  GH,  where  it  was  compared  with  another 
beam  of  light  that  fell  upon  S,  through  the  hole  Q^; 
which  he  made  fo  much  lefs  than  P,  as  that  the  fpaces 
S  and  R  were  equi.ly  illuminated  ;  and  by  the  pro- 
portion that  the  apertures  P  and  Q_bore  to  each 
other,  he  calculated  v-bat  quantity  of  light  was  loft 
by  the  refleflion  at  O. 

It  was  neceflary,  he  obfen'es,  tiiat  the  two  beams  of 
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Vghl  PO  and  QS  (vlhkh  he  ufually  made  7  or  8  feet 
long)  lliould  be  exaflly  parallel,  that  they  might  come 
from  two  points  of  the  /l<y  eoually  elevated  above  the 
horizon,  and  having  prccifcly  the  fame  intenfity  of 
Hgbt.  It  was  idfo  necelTary  that  the  hole  Qftiouldbe 
.1  little  higher  than  P,  in  order  that  the  two  images 
fhould  be  at  the  fame  height,  and  near  one  another. 
It  is  no  lefs  neceflary,  he  fays,  that  the  fcrecn  GH  be 
exaftly  vertical,  in  order  that  the  direft  and  rcflefted 
beams  may  fall  upon  it'\rith  the  fame  inclination; 
fince,  othtrwife,  though  the  two  lights  were  perfeft- 
ly  equal,  tliey  would  not  illuminate  the  fcreen  equal- 
ly. This  difpofition,  he  fays,  ferves  to  anfwer  an- 
other important  condition  in  thefe  txperiments  ;  for 
the  dircft  ray  QS  muft  be  of  the  fame  length  witli  the 
fum  of  the  incident  and  refle<'<ed  rays,  PO  and  OR, 
in  order  that  the  quantity  of  light  introduced  into  the 
room  may  be  fenfibly  proportional  to  the  fizes  of  the 
spertiips. 

^Ve  fh;dl  new  proceed  to  recite  the  rffult  of  the  ex- 
periments which  he  maHe  to  meafure  the  quantity  of 
light  that  is  lofl  by  rtfleftion  in  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumllanccs  ;  but  we  Ih.tjl  introduce  them  by  the  reci- 
tal of  fome  which  were  made  previous  to  them  on  the 
diminution  of  light  by  refltdiou,  and  the  tranfmiffion 
of  it  to  confiderabie  diftances  through  the  air,  by  M. 
Buffon,  at  the  time  that  he  was  conllrufting  his  ma- 
chine to  burn  at  great  diftances,  mentioned  under  the 
article  Bvrning-G/ii/s, 
34  Receiving  the  light  of  the  fun  In  a  dark  place,  and 

5^  '■^"''comparing  it  with  the  fame  light  of  the  fun  refleded 
by  a  mirror,  he  found,  that  at  fiiiall  diftances,  as  four 
or  five  fttt,  about  one  half  was  loll  by  refleftion  ;  as 
he  judged  by  throwing^  two  refleiied  beams  upon  the 
fame  place,  and  comparing  them  with  a  beam  of  direCl 
light ;  for  then  the  intenfity  of  them  both  feemed  to  be 
the  fame. 

Having  received  the  light  at  greater  diftances,  as  at 
IOC,  2CO,  and  300  feet,  he  could  hardly  perceive  that 
it  loft  any  of  its  intenfity  by  being  tranfmitted  through 
fuch  a  fpace  of  air. 

He  afterwards  made  the  fame  experiments  with 
candles,  in  the  following  manner :  He  placed  himfelf 
oppofite  to  a  looking-glafs,  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
in  a  room  perfeftly  dark ;  and  having  one  candle 
lighted  in  the  next  room,  at  the  diftance  of  about  40 
feet,  he  had  it  brought  nearer  to  him  by  degrees, 
till  he  was  jiift  able  to  diftinguifh  the  letters  of  the 
book,  which  was  then  24  feet  from  the  candle.  He 
then  received  the  light  of  the  candle,  reflefted  by  the 
looking-glafs,  upon  his  book,  carefully  excluding  all 
the  light  that  was  refltfted  from  any  thing  elfe  ;  and 
he  found  that  the  diftance  of  the  book  from  the  candle, 
including  the  diftance  from  the  book  to  the  looking- 
glafs  (which  was  only  half  a  foot)  was  in  all  15  fret. 
He  repeated  the  experiment  feveral  times,  and  always 
with  nearly  the  fame  rcfult ;  and  therefore  concluded, 
that  the  quantity  of  direiit  light  is  to  that  of  reflcfted 
as  C76  to  225  ;  fo  that  the  light  of  five  candles  re- 
iledted  from  a  plane  mirror  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
two  candles. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  appeared,  that  more  light 
■was  loft  by  reflection  of  the  candles  than  of  the  fun, 
which  M.  Buf'on  thought  was  owing  to  this  circum- 
llance,  that  the  light  ilTuing  from  the  candle  divergcS| 
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and  therefore  falls  more  obliquely  upon  the  mirror  than 
the  light  of  the  fun,  the  rays  of  which  are  nearly  pa- 
rallel. 

Thefe  experiments  and  obfervations  of  M.  BufFon 
are  curious  ;  though  it  will  be  fcen  that  they  fall  far 
fhort  of  thofe  of  M.  Bouguer,  both  in  extent  and  ac- 
curacy. We  ftiall  begin  with  thofe  which  he  made  to 
afcertain  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  light  reflec- 
ted by  glafs  and  poliflied  metal. 

Uftna^  a  fmooth  piece  of  glafs  one  line  in  thicknefe,  Mr  Bou- 
he  found,  that  when  it  was  placed  at  an  angle  of  l5eitr'sdiC. 
degrees  with  the  incident  rays,  It  refledted  628  parts  of  "^"^cries 
Tooo  which  fell  upon  it ;  at  the  fame  time  that  a  me- '"T"'^''^'"^ 
tallic  mirror,  which  he  tried  in  the  famecircumftances,tion  ofulaft 
relieved  only  561  of  them.      At  a  lefs  angle  of  inci-and  palifli.| 
dence  much  more  light  was  rcflefted  ;  fo  that  at  an  «<i  ™''*'' 
angle  of  three  degrees  the  glafs  retledted  700  parts,  and 
the  metal  fomething  lefs,  as  in  the  former  cafe. 

Trying  the  refleftion  of  bodies  that  were  not  po- 
liftied,  he  found  that  a  piece  of  white  plafter,  placed 
at  an  angle  of  75°,  with  the  incident  rays,  reftefted 
f-i-^  part  of  the  light  that  is  received  from  a  candle 
nine  inches  from  it.  White  paper.  In  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  refledled  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  but  at  the 
diftance  of  three  inches,  they  both  refle£led  150  parts 
of  lof  o  that  were  incident. 

Proceeding  to  make  farther  obfervations  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  reflerted  light,  he  premlfes  the  two  following 
theorems,  which  he  dtmonftratesgeometrlcally.  i.  When 
the  luminous  body  is  at  an  infinite  diftance,  and  Its 
light  is  received  by  a  globe,  the  furface  of  which 
has  a  perfect  polifti,  and  abforbs  no  light,  it  rcfle&S 
the  light  equally  in  all  direftions,  provided  it  be  re- 
ceived at  a  confiderabie  diftance.  He  only  excepts 
the  place  where  the  ftiadowof  the  globe  falls;  but  this, 
he  fays,  is  no  more  than  a  fingle  point,  with  refpecl  to 
the  imraenfity  of  the  fpherical  furface  which  receives  its 

2.  The  quantity  of  light  reflefted  in  one  certain  df- 
reftion  will  always  be  exactly  the  fame,  whether  it 
be  reflefted  by  a  very  great  number  of  fmall  poliftied 
hemifphcres,  by  a  le(s  number  of  larger  hemifpheres^ 
or  by  a  fingle  hemifphere,  provided  they  occupy  the 
fame  bafe,  or  cover  the  fame  ground  plan. 

The  ufe  he  propofes  to  make  of  thefe  theorems  is  to 
aflift  him  In  diftlnguiftiing  wiicther  the  light  refli:Cted 
from  bodies  be  owing  to  the  extlndlion  of  It  within 
them,  or  whether  the  roughnefs  or  eminences  which 
cover  them  have  not  the  fame  effect  with  the  fmall  po- 
liftied hemifpheres  above-mentiened. 

He  begins  with  obferving,  that,  of  the  light  refleft- 
ed  from  Mercury,  ^  at  leaft  Is  loll,  and  that  probably 
no  fiibftances  refltft  more  thnn  this.  The  rays  were 
received  at  an  angle  of  1 1,  degrees  of  Incidence,  that 
is  meafured  from  the  furface  of  the  reflciling  body,  and 
not  from  the  perpendicular,  which,  he  fays,  is  what  we 
are  from  this  place  to  undcrftand  whenever  he  mentions  . 

the  angle  of  incidence.  ,(}       I 

The  moll  ftrlking  obfervations  which  he  made  withGrcit  dif'  ! 
refpeft  to  this  fuljeiS,  are  thofe  which  relate  to  the^^''''"'^''' * 
very  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of  light  reflefted.  oyver 
at  different  angles  of  incidence.  1h  general,  he  fays,  oi  fubiUn. 
that  reflection  is  rtronger  at  fmall  angles  of  incidence,  ces  ai cord, 
and  weaker  at  large  ones,  i  he  difference  is  exceflive  '"f? '"  'J?? 
when  the  rays  ftiike  the  furface  of  tranfparent  fub-^-^^^j^^ 
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lancet,  wltli  (Jiffurent  dfgfees  of  ohllqiii'ty;  but  it  h 
iilmolt  as  great  in  fome  opiqiie  fubft<inccs,  anil  it  wa;i 
Elways  more  or  lefs  fo  in  every  tliinsr  tliat  he  tried. 
He  fciuiui  the  greatcft  inequah'iy  in  black  marble  ;  in 
which  he  was  aHoniihtd  to  find,  that,  with  an  angle  of 
^"■'  3;'  of  incidence,  though  not  perftdlly  polifiied,  yet 
it  rcflefted  alraoft  as  well  as  qiiicklilver.  Of  1000  rays 
which  it  received,  it  returned  600;  but  when  the  angle 
of  incidence  wns  l.j.  degrees,  it  reflefted  only  156; 
when  it  was  ^o,  it  rtfledcd  51  ;  and  when  it  was  80, 
it  rtilefted  only  23. 

Similar  experiments  made  with  metallic  mirrors  al- 
ways E;ave  the  difftrencts  much  lefs  confidenble.  The 
greateft  was  haidly  ever  an  eighth  or  a  ninth  part  of 
it,  but  they  were  always  in  the  fame  way. 

The  great  difference  between  the  quantity  of  light 
reflcfled  from  the  furfnce  of  water,  at  different  angles 
of  incidence,  is  truly  furprifing  ;  but  our  author  ob- 
fcrves,  that  this  difference  was  greater  when  the  fmall- 
eil  inclinations  were  compared  with  thofe  which  were 
near  to  a  right  angle.  He  fometimes  fufpec^ed,  that, 
at  very  fmall  angles  of  incidence,  the  reflection  from 
water  was  even  gteater  than  from  quJckfdver.  All 
things  confidered,  he  thought  it  was  not  quite  fo  great, 
though  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine  the  precife 
difference  between  them.  In  very  fmall  angles,  he  fays, 
that  water  reflefls  nearly  ^  of  the  diredl  light. 

There  is  no  perfon,  he  fays,  hut  has  fometimes  felt 
the  force  of  this  (Irong  refleftion  from  water,  when  he 
has  been  w  alking  in  ilill  weather  on  the  brink  of  a  lake 
oppofite  to  the  fun.  In  this  cafe,  the  refleiled  light  is 
■f,  -rj  or  fometimes  a  greater  proportion  of  the  light 
that  comes  dircftly  from  the  fun,  which  is  an  addition 
to  the  direft  rays  of  the  fun  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
very  fenfihle.  The  dl/eft  light  of  the  fun  diminiflies 
gradually  as  it  approaches  the  horizon,  while  tlie 
refled^cd  light  at  the  fame  time  grows  flronger  :  fo 
that  there  is  a  certain  elevation  of  the  fun,  in  which 
the  united  force  of  the  ditedl  and  rtflrfted  light  will 
be  the  greateft  poffible,  and  this  he  fays  is  12  or  13 
■degrees. 

On  the  other  Ijand,  the  light  reflefted  from  water 
at  great  angles  of  incidence  is  extremely  fmall.  Our 
author  was  affiired,  that,  when  the  light  was  jjerpendi- 
cular,  it  rcflefted  no  more  than  the  37th  part  that 
quickfilver  does  in  the  fame  circumftances  j  for  it  did 
not  appear,  from  all  his  obfervations,  that  water  re- 
flefts  more  than  the  60th,  or  rather  the  55th,  part  of 
perpendicular  light.  When  the  angle  of  incii'.ence 
was  50  degrees,  the  light  reflefled  from  the  furface 
of  water  was  about  the  3  2d  part  of  that  which  mer- 
cury reflefted  ;  and  as  the  refletlion  from  water  in- 
creafes  with  the  diminution  of  the  angle  of  incidence, 
it  was  twice  as  flrong  in  proportion  at  39  degrees  ; 
for  it  was  then  the  16th  part  of  the  quantity  that  mer- 
cury rt  flefted. 

In  order  to  procure  a  common  flandard  by  which 
to  meafuri  the  proportion  of  light  reflefled  from  va- 
rious fluid  fubftances,  he  pitched  upon  water  as  the  moft 
commodious;  and  partly  by  ohfervation,  and  partly  by 
calculation,  which  he  always  found  to  agree  with  his 
obfervations,  he  drew  up  the  following  table  of  the 
quantity  of  li^;ht  reflefted  from  the  fuifaccof  water, 
at  different  angles  with  the  furfiice. 
■Voi.XIlI.  Panl. 
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In   the    fame    manner,  he  drew  up  the   foUowinff 
uantity  of  light  reflefted  from  the  look- 


Pouring  a  quantity  of  water  into  a  vefTel  contalninor 
quickfilver,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  fee  two  imat^es 
of  any  objefts  feen  by  refleftion  from  them,  one  at 
the  fui  face  of  the  water,  and  the  other  at  that  of  the 
quickfilver.  In  the  largell  angles  of  incidence,  the 
image  at  the  furface  of  the  water  will  difappear,  whicJi 
will  happen  when  it  is  about  a  60th  or  an  80th  part 
lefs  lum.inous  than  the  image  at  the  furface  of  the 
quickfilver.  DeprefHng  the  eye,  the  image  on  the  wa- 
ter will  grow  ftrongei,  and  that  on  the  quickfilver 
weaker  in  proportion  ;  till  at  laft,  the  latter  will  be 
incomparably  weaker  than  the  former,  and  at  an  angle 
of  about  10  degres  they  will  be  equally  luminous. 
According  to  the  talle,  -,V^  of  the  incident  rays  are 
rtfleftfd  from  the  water  at  this  fmgle  of  id  degrees. 
At  the  furface  of  the  mercury  they  were  reduced  to 
5CQ:  and  of  tbefe,  part  being  rtflefted  back  upon  it 
from  the  under  furface  of  the  water,  only  333  remain- 
ed to  make  the  image  from  tbe  mercury. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fevtral  perfon,'',  particularly  Rj,)]^'^; 
by    Mr  Edwards,   (fee  Phil  Tranf.  vol.  53.   p.  229.)  nf  inagei 
that  there  is  a  remarkably  ftrong  refleftion  into  water,  by  the  air. 
with  refpeft  to  rays  ifTuing  from  the  water  ;  and  per- 
fons  under  water  have  feen   images  of  things   in  the 
air    in    a    manner    peculiarly    diftinft  and   feautiful  : 
but  this  faft  had  not  been   obferved   with  a  fiifficient 
degree    of  attention,  till  it   came  into  M.  Bouguer's 
way  to  do  it,    and  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  very  re- 
rrarkable.     In  this  cafe,  he  fays,  that  from  the  Imalleft 
angles  of  incidence,   to   a   certain  number  of  degrees, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  rays  are  reflefted,  perhaps  in 
as  great  a  proportion  a,*  at  the  furface  of  metallic  mir- 
rors, or  of  quickfilver ;  while  the  other  part,  which 
I  i  does 
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Ixtincftioil 
«'f  tfitr  ray." 
rf  lii;ht  at 


rioes  not  efcape  into  t'le  nir,  is  cxtinguiflieJ  or  ab- 
foibed  ;  fe  thut  the  furf-ice  of  tfie  tranfparent  body  ap- 
}iear.s  opaque  on  the  infule.  If  the  an;^le  of  incidence 
be  increafed  only  a  few  detrrees,  the  ftrong  reflection 
ceafes  altogether,  a  great  number  of  ray?  efcape  into 
the  air,  and  very  few  are  abforbed  or  extinguidied.  In 
proportion  as  the  angle  of  incidence  I.?  farther  incresfed, 
the  quantity  of  the  light  reflected  becomes  kfs  and  lefs ; 
and  when  it  is  near  90  degrees,  alnuift  all  the  ravs 
efcape  out  of  the  tranfpaient  body,  its  furface  lofmg 
alnioil:  all  its  power  of  rtfieflion,and  becoming  almoft 
as  tranfparent  as  it  is  in  other  cafes,  or  when  the  light 
falls  upon  it  from  without. 

This  property  belonging  to  the  furface.s  of  tranfpa- 
rent bodies,  of  abfnrbing  or  e.xtinguifhing  the  rays  of 
llffht,  is  truly  remarkable,  and,  as  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
theftiiface  w^-^g^  y,aJ  ^ct  been  noticed  by  any  perfon  before  M., 
'  I  !'■  Eouguer.  It  had  been  coujeCtured  by  Sir  Ifsac  New- 
ton,  that  rays  of  i-ght  become  extinct  only  by  impin- 
ging upon  the  folid  parts  of  bodies  ;  but  thefe  obfer- 
vationsof  M.  Bouguer  fliow  that  the  fadt  is  quite  other- 
wife;  and  that  this  tffe£t.is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the 
folid  parts  of  bodies,  which  are  certainly  more  nume- 
rous  in  a  long  traft  of  water  than  juft  in  the  paffage 
out  of  water  into  air,  but  to  fome  power  lodged  at  the 
furfices  of  bodies  only,  and  theiefore  probably  the 
f:ime  with  that  which  fcfleCtf,  refrads,  and  inflcfts  the 

39        "s'^-f-  .... 

Stvoi-g  re         One  of  the  above-mentioned   obfcrvation?,  viz.  all 

ficihu';  by  f]|g  light  being  reflfCted  at  certain  angles  of  incidence 
a  pnlni.  from  air  into  denfer  fubftances,  had  frequently  been 
mr.dc,  efpecially  in  glafs  prifms  ;  fo  that  Newton 
made  ufc  of  one  of  them,  inRead  of  a  refledting  "mirror, 
in  the  conilrudion  of  his  tclefcope.  If  a  beam  of  light 
fall  upon  the  air  from  within  thefe  prifms,  at  an  angle 
of  10,  2C,  or  30  degrees,  the  effeft  will  be  neatly  the 
fame  as  at  the  furface  of  quickfilver,  a  fourth  or  a 
third  of  the  rays  being  extingullhed,  and  y  or  ^ths  re- 
flccled.  This  property  retains  its  full  force  as  far  as 
nn  incidence  of  49°  4(/',  (fuppofing  the  proportion  of 
the  fines  of  rcfraflion  to  be  31  and  20  for  the  mean 
refrangible  rays^  ;  but  if  the  angle  of  incitjence  bsr  in- 
creafed  but  one  degiee,  the  quantity  of  light  rcfleft- 
td  inwards  decreafes  fuddenly,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
rays  efcape  out  of  the  glafs,  fo  that  the  furface  be- 
comes fuddenly  tranfparent. 

All  trarjfparent  bodies  have  the  fame  property,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  at  which  the 
llronj;  reflection  ceafes,  and  at  which  the  light  which 
is  not  rtfle£ted  is  extinguifhed,  is  greater  in  fome  than 
in  others.  In  water  this  angle  is  about  41°  32'  ;  and 
in  eveiy  medium  it  depends  fo  much  on  the  invariable 
proportion  of  the  fine  of  tlie  angle  of  refraftion  fo  the 
fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  that  this  law  alone  is 
fufficient  to  determine  all  the  phenomena  of  this  new 
circ:umfence,  at  Itaft  as  to  this  accidental  opacity  of 
the  hirla-e. 

When  our  author  proceeded  to  meafure  the  quan- 
tity of  light  reflefted  by  thefe  internal  furfaces  at  great 
angles  of  incidence,  he  found  many  difficulties,  efpe- 
ciailv  on  account  of  the  many  alterations  which  the 
light  nm'erwent  before  it  came  to  Iiis  eye:  but  at 
length,  ufing  a  plate  of  cryftal,  he  found,  that,  at  an 
angle  of  75  degrees,  this  internal  refleftion  diminifh- 
ed  the  light  27  or  28  times  ;  and  as  the  external  re- 
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fleftion  at  the  fame  angle  diminlHied  the  light  only  26 
times,  it  follows  that  the  iatcrnal  refledliou  is  a  little 
flrongcr  than  the  other. 

Repeating  thefe  experiments  with  the  fame  and  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  crydal,  he  fonietimes  found  the  two  re- 
fleftions  to  be  equally  ftrong  ;  but,  in  genera!,  the  in- 
terml  was  the  ttronger.  Alfo,  the  image  reflefled  in- 
ternally w?s  always  a  little  redder  than  an  object  wliich 
was  feen  direftly  through  the  plate  of  cry'lal. 

Refuming  his  obfervations  on   tlie   diminution   o?Qf  ,,'^J 
light,  occafioned   by  th.e   refleftion  of  opaque  bo'^iesqaatuityoj 
obliquely  fituated,  he  comjjared   it  with   the  appear-  'Uht  re- 
ances  cf  fimilar  fubftances  which   refleaed  the  light '}^i?<^'^ ''X 
perpendicularly.       Ufing    pieces  of  filver  made  very fjj]j(j^'' 
white,  he  found.,  that,  when  one  of  them  wa.=  placed  at 
an  angle  of  75  degrees  with  refpetf  to  the  light,  it  re-    . 
flefted  only  640  parts  out  of   icoo.      He  then  varied 
the  angle,  r.nd  alfo  nfcd  white  pl-.fter  and  fine  Dutch 
paper,  and  drew  up  the  foUoiving  table  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  light  reflected  from  each  of  thofe  fubllances 
at  certain  angles. 

QuANTiTV  of  LicnT  rtflefted  from 


Angles  of 
incidence. 

Silver. 

Plafter. 

Dutch 
Paper. 

90 

ioco 

1000 

1000 

75' 
60 

802 
640 

762 
6p 

9?' 

743 

45 

455 

5-'9 

5=7 

30 

3'9 

352 

332 

■5 

209 

194 

203 

Suppofing  the  afperlties  of  opaque  bodies  to  confift 
of  very  fmall  planes,  it  appears  from  thefe  obf'erv^j- 
tions,  that  there  are  fewer  of  them  in  thofe  bodies  which 
refleft  the  light  at  fmall  angles  of  incidence  than  at 
greater  ;  and  our  author  fays,  that  the  cafe  was  nearly 
the  fame  with  rtfpedl  to  all  ih.e  opaque  bodies  that  he 
tried.  None  of  them  had  their  roughnefs  equivalent 
to  fmall  hemifphercs,  which  would  have  difjierfed  the 
light  equally  in  all  direftlons  ;  and,  from  the  rl'ala  in 
the  preceding  table,  he  deduces  miithcmatically  the 
number  of  the  little  planes  that  compofe  thofe  fur- 
faces,  and  that  arc  inclined  to  the  general  furface  at 
the  angles  above-mentioned,  fuppofing  that  the  whole 
furface  contains  1000  of  them  that  are  parallel  to  it- 
fe!f,  fo  as  to  rcfletl  the  light  perpendicul.irly,  when 
the  luminous  body  is  fituatcd  at  right  angles  with  re- 
fpecl  to  it.  His  conclufions  redueed  to  a  table,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  preceding,  are  as  follow  : 


Inclinations  of 
the  fmall  fur- 
faces  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the 
larsje  one. 


o 
15 
30 
45 
60 

75 


The  dlllribution  of  the  fmal! 
planes  that  conftitute  the 
afperities  of  the  opaque  fur- 
face in  the 
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ver. 


1000 

777 

554 

333 
161 

53 


Plafter 


1000 
736 
554 
374 
176 

53 


reaper. 


1000 

937 

545 

3S^ 
166 

52 

Thcfj 
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Thefe  variations  in  the  mifilber  of  little  planen,  or 
furfaces,  he  expreffss  in  the  'orm  of  a  curve ;  and 
afterwai  2s  he  ("flows,  ^eoriictii^ally,  what  would  he 
the  tfieft  if  the  LoJies  were  enlightened  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  viewed  in  f.notlier  ;  upon  which  fubjetl  he 
has  feveral  curious  theorems  and  problems  :  as,  the 
polUion  of  the  eye  heing  given,  to  iind  the  anj;Ie  at 
which  the  luminous  body  murt  b'e  placed,  in  order  to 
its  reflecting  the  mofl  light ;  or,  the  fituation  of  the 
iuiBiiious  body  being  friven,  to  find  a  proper  fituation 
for  the  eye,  in  order  ~to  fee  it  the  moft  enlip;htened, 
&c.  But  it  would  carry  us  too  far  into  geometry  to 
follow  him  through  all  thcfe  difquifitions 
41  Sirce  the  planets,  as   this  accurate  obferver   takes 

jbferva      notice,  ate  more  luminous  at  their  edores  than  at  their 
ons  con  ,  t    j        r  11  ■         »       - 

err<  P"  rhi' Centres,  he  conduces,  from  the  above-mentioned  prin- 

liacts,  &c  ciples,  that  the  bodies  which  form  them  are  conHituted 
in  a  manner  different  from  ours;  particularly  that  their 
opaque  furtaces  confift  of  fmali  planes,  more  of  whicli 
are  inclir.ed  to  the  general  iurtacc  than  they  are  in 
terrellrial  fuijil:;nces  ;  and  that  there  are  in  them  an 
infinity  ot  points,  which  have  ex;i£tiy  the  fame  fplcn- 
dour. 

Our  philofophsr  and  geometrician  next  proceeds  to 
afcertain  the  quantity  of  furfnce  occupied  by  the  fmall 
planes  ot  each  particular  inclination,  from  oonfidering 
the  quantity  of  light  rcfle<fted  by  each,  allowing  thofe 
t!  at  have  a  greater  inchnatlon  10  the  common  furface 
to  take  up  proportionably  lefs  fpace  than  thofe  which 
are  parallel  to  it.  And  comparing  the  quantity  of 
light  that  wouU  be  refletted  hy  fmall  planes  thus  dif- 
pofcd,  with  the  quantity  of  light  that  was  aftually 
icfl^tled  by  the  three  fubrtances  above-mentioned,  he 
found,  that  plafter,  notwichlla-.iding  Its  extreme  white- 
ucfs,  abforbs  much  light ;  for  that,  of  loco  rays  that 
fall  upon  it,  of  whicli  166  or  167  ought  to  be  re- 
lltdted  at  an  angle  of  77idegrees,  only  67  are  in  faA 
tet'irned  ;  fo  that  ico  out  of  167  were  extinguiflied, 
that  is,  about  three-fifths. 

With  refpect  to  the  planets,  our  author  concludes, 

that  of  ^00,000  rays  which  the  moon  receives,  172,000 

arc  abforbed,  or  perhaps  20.),  100. 

4i  Having  confidcred  the  furfaces  of  bodies  as  confift- 

"■'- J   ■  ing  of  planes  only,   he   thus  explains  hin-felf. — Each 

j„_  fmall  furface,  feparattly  taken,  is  extremely  irregular, 

aFid  fome  of  them  are  leaily  concave,  and  others  con- 
vex ;  but,  in  reducing  them  to  a  middle  Hate,  they  are 
to  be  confidered  as  planes.  Neverchelefs  he  conlidcrs 
them  as  planes  only  with  refpeA  to  the  reception  of 
the  rays  ;  for  as  they  are  almall  all  curves,  and  us,  be- 
fides  this,  many  of  thofe  whofe  fituation  is  different 
from  others  contribute  to  the  fame  effecl,  the  rays  al- 
v.'ays  iffue  from  an  actual  or  imnginary  focus,  and 
after  reflertion  idways  diverge  from  another. 

K  it  be  aflcet',  what  becomes  of  thofe  ray?  that  are 
reflected  from  one  afpeiity  to  another  ?  h«  ihows  that 
very  few  of  the  rsys  can  be  ia  thofe  circumilances ; 
fince  they  m.uft  fall  upon  plane-  which  have  more  than 
45  degrees  of  obliqu:ty  to  the  furface,  of  which  there 
are  very  few  in  natural  bodies.  Thcfe  rays  muft  alfo 
fall  at  the  bottom  of  thofe  plants,  and  muft  meet  with 
other  planes  fimilarly  fituEted  to  receive  them  ;  and 
conudering  the  great  irregularity  of  the  furfaces  of 
opaque  bodies,  it  may  be  concluded  that  very  few  of 
the  rays  are  thus  refletted  upon  the  body  itlelf ;  and 
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th;.t  the  Utile  that  is  fo  reflci^ed  is  probably  Icil  to  the 
fpecTators,  b.-ing  extinguifhed  in  the  body.  ., 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr  Melville  for  fome  ingenious  \Tr  Mel- 
ohfervations  on  the  mr.nner  in  v.'hich  bodies  are  heated ''''''^''"''' 
by  light.  He  obfcrves,  that,  as  eajh  colorific  particle  'j"'""' 
ot  an  opaque  body  mull  be  fomewhat  moved  by  the  „|,n,|jr  ;„ 
jeaclioa  of  the  particles  of  light,  when  it  is  reilciflcd  w!i.ch  bo- 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  fame  particles, "l'"  ^'^ 
it  is  manifcit  that  they  mulf  likewife  be  agitated  with  I^'-'t''^'*  ^^ 

•I  •  .       I  .  r  -V  ■  -.1  ''gn" 

a  vibratory  motion,  ana  the  turie  01  a  vibration  will 
be  equal  to  that  which  light  takes  up  in  moving  from 
one  particle  of  a  body  to  another  adjoining.  This 
diflance,  in  the  moft  folid  opaque  bodies,  cannot  be 
fuppolcd  greater  than  n  ^oo^^^'^f  ■"'  inch,  which  fpac 
a  particle  of  light  defcribes  in  the  -,^^^-^^^^^^^^^th 
of  a  fecond.  With  fo  rapid  a  motion,  thereiore,  may 
the  internal  parts  of  bo5ies  be  agitated  by  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  as  to  perform  125,000,030,000,000  vi-- 
LratioBS,  or  more,  in  a  lecon:!  of  time. 

The  arrival  of  dilTerent  particles  of  light  at  the  fur- 
face of  the  fime  colorific  particle,  in  the  f.ime  or  dif- 
ferent rays,  may  difturb  the  leguiarity  ot  its  vibrations, 
but  will  evidently  increafe  their  ircqjency,  or  raife 
fliil  fmaller  vibrations  among  the  parts  which  copi- 
pofe  thofe  particles ;  by  ••  hich  means  the  inteftine 
motion  will  become  more  lu  itle,  and  urore  thorou-hly 
diifufed.  If  the  quantity  of  light  admltttd  into  tlie 
body  be  increr.fed,  the  vibrations  of  the  p'lrticlts  mu!l 
likewile  increafe  in  magnitude  and  velocity,  till  at 
lall  they  may  be  fo  violent,  as  to  make  all  the  com- 
ponent paitii. les  dafh  one  another  to  pieces  by  their 
mutual  collilion  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  body  miut  he  deilruycd. 

bince  there  is  no  reflection  of  light  but  at  the  fur- 
face of  a  medium,  the  fame  perfoa  obfcrves,  that  the 
greatefl;  quantity  of  rays,  though  crowded  into  the 
imallelf  fpace,  will  not  of  themfclves  produce  any  heat. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  portion  of  air  which 
lies  in  the  focus  of  the  moft  putent  fpeculum,  is  not 
at  all  aifeiled  by  the  paflage  of  light  through  it,  but 
continues  of  the  fame  temperature  with  the  ambient  air; 
though  any  opaque  body,  or  even  any  tranfparent  body 
denfer  than  air,  when  put  in  the  fame  place,  would  be 
intenlely  heated  m  an  inftant. 

This  coiifequence,  evidently  flowing  from  the  plalneft 
and  moll  certain  principles,  not  feeming  to  have  been 
rightly  underllood  by  many  pliilofophers,  and  evea 
the  hltnce  of  moft  phylical  writers  concerning  this 
paradoxical  truth  making  it  probable  that  they  were 
unacquainted  with  it,  he  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  by  fomething  in  explication  of  it.  He  obfeives, 
that  the  eaheft  v.'ay  to  be  fatisSed  of  the  matter  cxpe- 
rimentally  is,  to  hold  a  hair,  or  a  piece  of  down,  im- 
mediately above  the  lo^us  of  a  l:ns  or  fpeculum,  or  to 
blow  a  ftream  of  tmoke  from  a  pipe  horizontally  over 
it  ;  for  if  the  air  in  the  focus  were  hotter  than  the 
furrounding  fluid,  it  would  continually  afcend  upon 
account  of  Its  rarefaction,  and  thereby  fenfibly  agitate 
thofe  Ilender  bodies.  Or  a  lens  may  be  fo  placed  as 
to  form  its  focus  within  a  body  of  water,  or  fome 
other  tranfparent  fubftance,  the  heat  of  wliich  maybe 
examined  from  time  to  time  wich  a  thermometer;  but 
Cc*re  muft  be  tak'jn,  it^  this  experiment,  to  hold 
the  lens  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  trani'parent  body, 
left  the  rays,  by  fahiog  clofer  than  ordinary  on  its 
I  i  z  furface, 
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furface,  fhould  warm  it  more  than  the  common  fun- 
beam'?  (b). 

To  apply  thefe  obfervations  to  the  explication  of 
natural  phenomena,  he  obferves,  that  the  atmofphere 
is  not  much  warmed  by  the  paflage  of  the  fun's  h'ght 
through  it,  but  chiefly  l)y  its  contaft  with  the  heated 
furface  of  the  globe.  This,  he  thought,  furnifhed 
one  very  fimple  and  pLiufible  renfon  why  it  is  coldeft 
m  all  climates  on  the  tops  of  very  hijth  mountains ; 
namely,  becaufc  they  are  removed  to  the  greatell  di- 
fiance  from  the  general  furface  of  the  eart'i.  For  it 
is  well  known,  that  a  fluid  heated  by  its  contaft  with 
a  folid  body,  decrerfes  in  heat  In  fome  inverfe  propor- 
tion to  the  riillance  from  the  bodv.  Hehimfelt  found, 
by  repeated  trials,  that  the  heat  of  water  in  deep  lakes 
decreafes  regularly  from  the  furface  downwards.  But 
to  have  this  quv'ftion  fully  determined,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  the  valley  and  on  the  mountain-top  muft 
be  obfcrved  every  hour,  both  night  and  dny,  and  care- 
fully compaied  together. 

From  this  doftrlne  he  thinks  it  rtafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  heat  proluced  by  a  given  number  of 
rays,  in  an  opaque  body  of  a  given  maj^nitude,  muft 
be  greater  when  the  rays  are  more  inclined  to  one 
another,  than  when  they  ate  lefs  fo  ;  for  the  direftion 
of  the  vibrations  raifed  by  the  aftion  of  the  light, 
whether  in  the  colorilic  particles,  or  thofe  of  an  in- 
ferior order,  \vill  more  interfere  with  one  another  ; 
from  whence  the  intefline  (hocks  and  colliPons  mud 
increafe.  Befides  this,  the  colorific  particles  of  opaque 
bodies  being  difpofed  in  various  fituations,  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  the  rayt  will  fall  more  dlreffly  on 
each,  the  more  they  are  inclined  to  one  another.  Is 
not  this,  fays  he,  the  reafon  of  what  has  been  remarked 
by  philofophcrs,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun's  light,  col- 
lected into  a  cone,  increafej  in  approaching  the  focus 
in  a  much  higher  proportion  than  according  to  its 
dtnfity  i  That  the  difference  of  the  angle  in  which 
the  rays  fall  on  any  particle  of  a  given  magnitude, 
placed  at  different  diftances  from  the  focus,  is  but 
fmall,  is  no  proof  that  the  phenomenon  cannot  be 
afcribed  to  it  ;  fince  we  know  not  in  what  high  pro- 
portion one  or  both  the  circumflances  now  mentioned 
may  openite.  Hcvever,  that  it  proceeds  not  from 
any  unknown  nilion  of  the  raye  upon  one  another,  as 
has  been  infinuated,  is  evident  from  this,  that  each 
particular  ray,  after  palling  through  the  focus,  pre- 
lerves  its  own  colour  and  its  own  diredtion,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  it  were  alone. 
AHv;  No'.  The  attempts  of  the  Abbe"  NoUet  to  fire  inflam- 
Ict's  exper  -  mable  fubftances  by  the  power  of  the  folar  rays  col- 
iiiei  t.  with  leered  in  the  foci  of  burning  mirrors,  have  a  near  rela- 
',  IJ-,  "  tion  to  the  prefent  fuhjeit.  Conlidering  the  great 
power  of  burning  mirrors  and  Icnfes,  efpecially  thofe 
of  late  conftruftion,  it  will  appear  furprifmg  that  this 
celebrated  experimental  philofopher  fhould  not  be  able 
to  fire  any  liquid  fubftancc.  But  though  he  ma'-e  the 
trial  with  all  the  care  imaginable  on  :h,?  19th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1757,  he  was  not  able  to  do  it  cither  with 
fpirit  of-wine,  oliveoil,    oil-of-turpentinc,   or   aether; 
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and  though  lie  could  fire  fulphur,  yet  he  could  not 
fuccced  with  Spanifh  wax,  rofin,  black  pitch,  or  fuet. 
He  both  threw  the  focus  of  thefe  mirrors  upon  the 
fubftances  themfelves,  and  alfo  upon  the  fumes  that 
rofc  from  them  ;  but  all  the  effeft  was,  that  the  li- 
quor boiled,  and  was  difperfed  in  vapour  or  very  fmall 
drops,  but  would  not  take  fire.  When  Imen-rags, 
and  other  folld  fubftances,  were  moiflened  with  any 
of  thefe  inflammable  liquids,  they  would  not  take  fire 
till  the  liquid  was  difperfed  in  a  copious  fume  ;  fo  that 
rajs  thus  prepared  were  longer  in  burning  than  thofe 
that  were  dry.  .^ 

M.  Beaume,  who  affifted  M.  Nollet  in  fome  of  M.  Beau- 
thefe  experiments,  obferved  farther,  that  the  fame  ""='*  ^"P'- 
fubftances  which  were  eafily  fired  by  the  flame  of"'"""*" 
burning  bodies,  couM  not  be  fet  on  fireby  the  contaft 
of  thehotteft  bodies  that  did  not  aftually  flame.  Nei- 
ther xther  nor  fpirit-of-wine  could  be  fired  with  a  hot 
coal,  or  even  red-hot  iron,  unlefa  they  were  of  a  white 
heat.  From  thefe  experiments  our  author  concludes, 
that,  fuppofinj  the  cleilric  matter  to  be  the  fame 
thing  with  fire  or  li;^ht,  it  muft  fire  fpirit-of-wlne  by 
means  of  fome  other  principle.  The  members  of  the 
academy  Del  Ciniento  had  attempted  to  fire  feversl  of 
thefe  fubftances,  though  without  fuccefs  ;  but  this  was 
fo  early  in  the  hlftory  of  philofophy,  that  nobody 
feems  to  have  concluded,  that,  becanfe  they  failed  in 
this  attempt,  the  thing  could  not  be  done.  However, 
the  Abbe  mforms  us,  that  he  read  an  account  of  his 
experiments  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris  feveral 
years  before  he  attended  to  what  had  been  done  by  the 
Italian  philofophers. 

By  the  help  of  optical  principles,  and  efpecially  by  Bq^jj^ 
obfervations  on  the  refleAIon  of  light,  Mr  Melville  dif-  whxh  feem 
covered  that  bodies  which  feem  to  touch  one  another  to  touch 
are  not  always  in  adual  contadl.     "  It    is  common  "  "^  ^"°' 
(fays  he)  to  admire  the  volr.bility  and  luftre  of  drops  j„  ailuil 
of  rain  tliat  lie  on   the  leaves  of  colewort,  and  fome  cunu<ft. 
other  vegetables ;"   but   no  philofopher,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  luid  put   hlmfelf  to   the   trouble  of  explaining 
tliis    cnrious    phenomenon.       Upon   inlptfting    them' 
narr-owly,  he  found  that  the  luftre  of  the  drop  is  pro- 
duced by  a  copious  refleft ion  of  light  from  the  flattened 
part  of  its  furface  contiguous  to  the  plant.     He  ob- 
ferved farther,  that,  when  the  drop  rolls  along  a  part 
which   has  been  wetted,   it  immediately   lofes  all  it* 
luftre,  the  green  plant  being  then  feen  clearly  through 
it ;  whereas,  in  the  other  cafe>  it  is  hardly  to  be  dif- 
cerned. 

From  thefe  two  obfervations  put  together,  he  con- 
cluded, that  the  drop  does  not  really  touch  the  plant, 
when  it  has  the  mercurial  appearance,  but  isfufpended 
in  the  air  at  fome  diftance  from  it  by  the  force  of  a 
repulfive  power.  For  there  could  not  be  any  copious- 
refledlion  of  white  light  from  its  underfurface,  unlefa 
there  were  a  real  interval  between  it  and  the  furface  of 
the  plant. 

If  that  furface  were  perfeftly  fmooth,  the  under- 
furface of  the  drop  would  be  fo  likewile,  and  would 
thcrefoie  fhow  an  image  of  ib^e  illum.inating  body  by 

8  refledion 


(b)  To  thefe  obfervations  objedlons  might  be  made  which  it   would  not  perhaps  be  cafy  to  anfwer ;  b'it' 
we  are  at  prefent  giving  only  the  ii/iory  of  optics. 
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rcficclicn,  like  a  piece  of  polifhed  filver  ;  I;ut  as  it  ii 
confiderably  rough  and  unequal,  the  iinder-fiirfnce  be- 
comes rough  likewife,  and  fo,  hy  rcflcfting  the  h'ght 
copioufly  in  different  directions,  afTumcs  the  refplcndcnt 
white  colour  of  unpoliflied  filver. 

It  being  thus  proved  by  an  optical  argument,  that 
the  drop  is  not  really  in  contaft  with  the  plant  which 
fupports  it,  it  may  eafily  be  conceived  whence  its 
volubility  arifes,  and  why  it  leaves  no  moiilure  where 
it  rolls. 

47  Before  we  conclude  the  hillory  of  the  obfervations 
"wo  cu-  concerning  the  refleftion  of  light,  we  muft  not  omit  to 
0U6  nuf  jgjjj.  notice  of  two  curious  milcellaneous  ones.  Baron 
bf-r'va-  "  Alexander  Funk,  vifiting  fome  filver  mines  in  Sweden, 
on».          obferved,  that,  in  a  clear  day,  it  was  as  dark  as  pitch 

underground  in  the  eye  of  a  pit,  at  60  or  70  fathoms 
deep  ;  whereas,  in  a  cloudy  or  rr.iny  day,  he  could 
even  fee  to  read  at  1 06  fathoms  deep.  Inquiring  of  the 
miners,  he  was  informed  that  this  is  always  the  cafe  ; 
and,  reflecting  upon  it,  he  imagined  that  it  arofe  from 
this  circumftance,  that  when  the  atmofphere  is  full  of 
clouds,  light  is  reflefted  from  them  into  the  pit  in  all 
direftions,  and  that  thereby  a  confiJerable  proportion 
of  the  r.^ys  are  reflected  perpendicularly  upon  the 
earth;  whereas,  wlien  the  atmofphere  is  clear,  there 
are  no  opaque  bodies  to  reflcft  the  light  in  this  man- 
ner, at  leaft  in  a  fufiicient  quantity  ;  and  rays  from 
the  fun  itfelf  can  never  fall  perpendicularly  in  that 
country.  The  olher  was  that  of  the  ingenious  Mr 
Grey,  who  makes  fuch  a  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  elec- 
tricity. This  gentleman  took  a  piece  of  fliff  brown 
paper,  and  pricking  a  fmal!  hole  in  it,  he  held  it  at  a  little 
diitance  before  him  ;  when,  applying  a  needle  to  his 
eye,  he  was  furprifed  to  fee  the  point  of  it  inverted. 
'I'he  nearer  the  needle  was  to  the  hole,  the  more  it 
was  magnified,  but  the  lefs  diftinA  ;  and  if  it  was  fo 
held,  as  that  its  image  was  near  the  edge  of  the  hole, 
its  point  feemed  crooked.  From  thefe  appearances 
he  concluded,  that  thefe  fmall  holes,  or  fomething  in 
them,  produce  the  efftcls  of  concnve  fpeculums  ;  and 
from  this  circumltance  he  took  the  liberty  to  call  them 
aerial  fpeculums . 

§  4.   Difco'veries  concerning  the  IiifeSian  of  Light, 

This  property  of  light  was  not  difcovered  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century.  The  perfon  who  firll 
niaeJe  the  difcovery  was  Father  Grim^ldi  ;  at  leaft  he 
nrft  puli]i(l-ied  an  account  of  it  in  his  treatife  De  lu- 
nune,  colorihis,  et  iri.-fe,  printed  in  1666.  Dr  Hooke, 
however,  laid  cla'm  to  the  fame  difcovery,  though  he 
did  not  publifli  his  obfervations  till  fix  years  after 
Grimaldi ;  having  pio!>ably  never  feen  hrs  perform- 
ance. 

48  Dr  Hooke  having  m^de  his  room  completely  dark, 
i>r  H  ok  s  admitted  into  it  a  lesm  of  the  fun's  light  by  a  very 

"  fmall  hole  in  a  brafi  plate  fixed  in  the  window-fhutter. 
This  beam  fpreading  iifelf,  formed  a  cone,  the  apex 
of  which  was  in  the  hole,  and  the  bafe  was  on  a  paper, 
fo  placed  as  to  receive  it  at  fome  diftanee.  In  this 
image  of  the  fun,  thirs  painted  on  the  paper,  he  ob- 
ftrved  that  the  middle  was  much  brighter  than  the 
edges,  and  that  there  was  a  kind  of  dark  penumbra 
about  it,  of  about  a  16th  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  ;  which  penumbra,  he  fays,  muft  be  af^ribed  to 
3  property  of  light,  whicii  he  prorailed  to  esplsin. — 
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Having  obferved  this,  at  the  diftar.ce  of  about  >two 
inches  horn  the  former  he  let  in  another  cone  of  light; 
and  receiving  the  liafes  of  them,  at  fuch  a  dillance 
from  the  holes  as  that  the  circles  interfered  each  ether, 
he  obferved  that  there  was  not  only  a  penumbra,  or 
darker  ring,  encompafling  the  lighter  circle,  but  a 
manifeft  dark  line,  or  circle,  which  appeared  even 
where  the  limb  of  the  one  interfered  with  that  of  the 
other.       This    appearance    is    dillinftly    reprefcnted,      p;^,^ 

Comparing  the  diameter  of  this  bafe  with  its  di- 
ftanee from  the  hole,  he  found  it  to  be  by  no  means 
the  fame  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  formed 
by  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the 
fun's  diik,  but  varied  with  the  fize  of  the  holes,  and 
the  diftanee  of  the  paper. 

Struck  with  this  appearance,  he  proceeded  to  make 
farther  exper-Iments  concerning  the  nature  of  light 
thu.5  tranfmitted.  To  give  a  jufl  idea  of  which,  he 
held  an  opiqne  body  BB,  fig.  7.  fo  as  to  intercept 
the  light  that  entered  at  a  hole  in  the  window- fiiutter 
O,  and  was  received  on  the  fcreen  AP.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumttances,  he  obferved,  that  the  (Iraioiv  of  the  opaque 
body  (which  was  a  round  piece  of  wood,  not  bright 
orpolifhed)  was  all  over  fomewhat  enlightened,  but 
more  efpecla'ly  towards  the  edge.  Some  perfons  who 
were  prefent,  imagining  that  this  light  within  the 
fhadow  might  be  produced  by  fome  kind  of  refleAion 
from  the  fide  of  this  opaque  body,  on  account  of  its 
roundnefs  ;  and  others  fuppofing  it  might  proceed 
from  fome  refleftion  from  the  ficies  of  the  hole  in  the 
piece  of  brafs  through  which  the  light  was  admr'tted 
into  the  room  ;  to  obviate  both  thefe  objeftions,  he 
admitted  the  light  through  a  hole  burnt  in  a  piece  of 
pafteboard,  and  intercepted  it  with  a  razor  which  had 
a  very  (harp  edge ;  but  ftill  the  appearances  were  the 
very  fame  as  before :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  con- 
cluded thac  they  were  occafioned  by  a  new  property  of 
light,  different  from  any  that  had  been  obferved  by 
preceding  writers^ 

He  farther  diverfified  this  experiment,  by  placing 
the  razor  fo  as  to  divide  the  cone  of  light  into  two 
parts,  the  hole  in  the  fhutter  remaining  as  before,  and 
placing  the  paper  fo  as  that  none  of  the  enlightened 
part  of  the  circle  fell  upon  it,  but  only  the  (hadow  of 
the  razor;  and,  to  his  great  furprife,  he  obferved  what 
he  calls  a  very  briji  and  viflhle  radiation  ftriking  down 
upon  the  paper,  of  the  fame  breadth  with  the  diameter 
of  the  lucid  circle  ;  and  this  radiation  always  flruck 
perpendicularly  from  the  line  of  fliadow,  and,  like  the 
tail  ot  a  comet,  extended  more  than  10  times,  and 
probably  more  than  100  times  the  breadth  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  circle  :  nay,  as  far  as  he  could 
find,  by  many  trials,  the  light  from  the  edge  ftriick 
downwards  into  the  (hadow  very  near  to  a  quadrant, 
though  the  greater  wer-e  the  deiTeftions  of  this  new- 
light  from  the  direft  radiations  of  the  cone,  the  more 
faint  they  were. 

Obferving  this  appearance  with  mor-e  attention,  he 
found,  wherever  there  was  a  part  of  the  interpofed  body- 
higher  than  the  reft,  that,  oppofite  to  it,  the  radiation 
of  light  into  the  (hadow  was  brighter,  as  in  the  figure; 
and  wherever  there  was  a  notch  or  gap  in  it,  there 
would  be  a  dark  ftroke  in  the  halfenlightned  ihadovr. 
Fvcm  all  thef;  appearances,  he  concluded,  that  they 

were- 
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were  to  he  afcrlSed  to  n  new  property  of  light,  whereby 
it  is  deflefted  from  ftraight  lines,  contrary  to  what  had 
been  before  nfferled  by  optical  writers. 

it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  our  philofopher 
tver  profecuted  this  experiment  to  any  piiroofe  ;  as 
all  that  we  find  of  bii  on  the  fubjetl  of  light,  after 
this  time,  arefome  crude  thoughts  which  he  re?id  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  i8th  of  March 
1 67  J  ;  which,  however,  as  they  are  only  (hort  hints,  we 
fliall  copy. 

They  confift  of  eight  articles;  and,  as  he  thouorht, 
contaiiic  i  an  account  of  feveral  properties  of  light 
that  h:ui  not  been  noticed  before.  There  is  a  deflec- 
tion of  lisflit,  dliTering  both  fiom  refledion  and  refrac- 
tion, and  fceming  U)  depend  on  the  unequal  dcufity 
of  the  conllitucnt  pares  of  the  ray,  whereby  the  li;jhc 
is  difperfed  from  the  place  of  coiuienfation,  and  rari- 
licd,  or  gradually  diverged  into  a  quadrant  2.  This 
deflcdion  is  made  towards  the  fuperlicles  of  the  opaque 
body  perpendlculaily.  3.  Thofe  parts  of  the  diverged 
radiations  which  are  deflefted  by  the  greatcft  angle 
from  the  llraight  or  direft  radicitions  are  the  faintcit, 
and  thofe  that  arc  deflefted  by  the  Icaft  asigles  are  the 
llrongeft.  4.  Rays  cutting  each  other  in  one  common 
foramen  do  not  muke  the  angles  at  the  vertex  equal. 
5.  Colours  may  be  made  without  refraftion.  6.  The 
diameter  of  the  fim  cannot  be  truly  taken  with  com- 
mon fights.  7.  The  fame  rays  of  light,  falling  upon 
the  fame  point  of  an  oSjeft,  will  turn  into  all  forts  of 
colours,  by  the  various  inclinations  of  tneobjeft.  8.  Co- 
lours begin  to  appear  when  two  pulfes  of  light  are 
blended  fo  well,  and  fo  near  together,  that  the  fenfe 
takes  tiiem  for  one. 
Grima'Ui's  We  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  difcoveries  of  Father 
difcoveties.  Grlmaldi.    Having  introduced  a  ray  of  light,  through 

crrni  °  ^"'■y  ''^^^''  ^"'^'  '^^'  ''^'  ^'  '"'°  ^  darkened  room,  he 
obferved  that  the  light  was  ditl'ul'ed  in  the  form  of  a 
cane,  tlie  bafe  of  which  was  CD  ;  and  that  if  any 
opaque  body,  FE,  was  placed  in  this  cone  of  light, 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  hole,  and  the  iha- 
dow  was  received  upon  a  piece  of  while  paper,  the 
boundaties  of  it  were  not  confined  within  GH,  or 
'  the  penumbra  IL,  occafioned  by  the  liglit  proceeding 
from  different  parts  of  the  aperture,  and  of  the  difk 
of  the  fun,  but  extended  to  MN  ;  at  which  he  was 
verv  much  furprifcd,  fufpefting,  and  finding  by  cal- 
culation, that  it  was  confidcriiiiily  broader  than  it  could 
have  been  made  by  rays  paffing  in  right  lines  by  the 
cd£;es  of  the  objeft. 

But  the  moil  remarkable  circumflance  in  this  ap- 
pearance was,  that  upon  the  lucid  part  of  the  bafe, 
CM  and  ND,  ftreaks  of  coloured  light  were  plainly 
diftinguirtied,  each  being  terminated  by  blue  on  the 
fide  ne.\t  to  the  fhadow,  and  by  red  on  the  other  ; 
and  though  thefe  coloured  ftreaks  depended,  in  fame 
meafure,  on  the  fize  of  the  aperture  AB,  becaufe 
they  could  not  be  made  to  appear  if  ic  was  large,  yet 
be  found  that  they  were  not  limited  either  by  it,  or  by 
the  diameter  of  the  fun's  dilk. 

He  farther  obferved,  that  thefe  coloured  ftreaks 
were  not  all  of  the  fame  breadth,  but  grew  narrower  as 
they  receded  from  the  ftiadow,  and  were  each  of  them 
broader  the  farther  the  fhadow  was  received  from  the 
ppaque  body,  and  aUb  the  more  obliquely  the  paptr 
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on  which  they  were  received  was  heW  with  refpeft 
to  it.  He  never  obferved  more  than  three  of  thefe 
ftreaks. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  thefe  coloured  ftreaks,  he 
drew  the  reprefentation  of  them,  exhibited  in  fig.  9.  in 
which  NMO  reprefents  thebroadell  and  moft  luminous 
ftieak,  next  to  the  dark  (liadowX.  in  the  (pace  in  which 
M  is  placed  there  was  no  diftintlion  of  colour,  but 
the  fpace  NN  was  blue,  and  the  fpace  00,  on  the 
other  fide  of  it,  was  red.  The  fecond  ftreak,  QPR, 
was  narrower  than  the  former;  and  of  the  three  parts 
of  which  it  cop.fifted,  the  fpace  P  had  no  particular 
colour,  but  QQ^was  a  faint  blue,  and  RR  a  faint  red. 
The  third  ftreak,  TSV,  was  exattly  fimilar  to  the 
two  others,  but  narrower  than  either  of  them,  and  the 
colours  (till  fainter. 

Thefe  coloured  ftreaks  he  obferved  to  lie  parallel  to 
the  ftiadow  of  the  opaque  body;  but  when  it  was  of  an 
anuular  form,  they  did  not  make  the  fame  acute 
angles,  but  were  bent  into  a  curve,  the  outermoft  be- 
ing rounder  than  thofe  that  were  next  the  fhadow,  as 
is  reprcfented  in  fig  10.  If  it  was  an  inward  angle, 
as  DCH,  the  coloured  ftreaks,  parallel  to  each  other 
of  the  two  fides,  croffecl  without  obliterating  one  an- 
other ;  only  the  colours  were  tliereby  rendered  either 
more  intenfc  or  mixed. 

The  light  that  formed  thefe  coloured  ftreaks,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  mull  have  been  bent  from  the 
body  ;  but  this  attentive  obferver  has  llkewife  given 
an  account  of  other  appearances,  whiuh  mull  have 
been  produced  by  the  light  bending  towards  the  body. 
For  within  the  fliadow  itfelf  be  fometimes  perceived 
coloured  ftreaks,  fimilar  to  thofe  above-mentioned  on 
the  outfide  of  the  fhadow.  Sometimes  he  faw  more 
of  tbem,  and  fometlmes  fewer  ;  but  for  this  purpofe  a 
very  ft  rang  light  was  requifite,  and  the  opaque  body 
was  obliged  to  be  long,  and  of  a  moderate  breadth  ; 
which,  he  fays,  is  ealily  found  by  experience.  A 
hair,  for  inftanoe,  or  a  fine  needle,  did  not  anfwer  fo 
well  as  a  thin  and  narrow  plate;  and  the  llreaks  were 
moft  diftinguifirable  when  the  ftiadow  was  taken  at  the 
greateft  diftance ;  but  then  the  light  grew  fainter  in 
the  fame  proportion. 

The  number  of  thefe  ftreaks  witliin  the  fliadow  was 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  plate. 
They  were  at  Icaft  two,  and  fometimcs  four,  if  i) 
thicker  rod  were  made  ufe  of.  But,  with  the  fame 
plate  or  rod,  more  or  fewer  ftreaks  appeared,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diftance  at  which  the  fhadow  was  re- 
ceived ;  but  they  were  broader  when  they  were  few, 
and  n;(trower  when  there  were  more  of  them  ;  and 
they  were  all  much  more  diftinil  wiien  the  paper  was 
held  obliquely. 

Thefe  coloured  ftreaks  within  the  ftisdow,  like  thofe 
on  the  outfide  of  it,  were  bent  in  an  arch,  round  the 
acute  angles  of  the  fhailow,  as  they  are  reprefented  in 
fig.  II.  At  this  an^le  alfo,  as  at  D,  other  ftiorter 
lucid  Itreaks  were  vlfible,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  plu  ae, 
as  they  are  drawn  betwixt  D  and  C,  eich  bending 
round  and  meeting  agsln  in  D.  Thefe  angular  llreaks 
appeared,  though  the  plate  or  rod  was  not  wholly  ira- 
mcrfed  in  the  beam  of  light,  but  the  angle  of  it  only; 
and  there  viere  more  or  fewer  in  nu-ubtr  in  propor- 
tion to  the  breadth  ot  the  rod  or  plate.     If  the  plate 
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or  roj  R-as  veiy  tl:in,  the  coltuired  ftreaks  within  the 
fntdow  might  be  feen  to  bend  round  from  the  oppo- 
fitt  fides,  and  meet  one  another,  as  at  B.  A  only 
reprefents  a  ftftion  of  the  fipiire,  and  not  a  proper 
termination  of  the  (liadow,  and  the  ftreaks  within 
esch  fide  of  it.  The  coloured  ftreuks  without  tlie 
fiiadow,  he  alfo  obfervcs,  lend  ro'ind  it  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Our  author  ncknowledpjes,  thnt  he  omits  feveral  ob- 
fervations  of  lef^  confequencc,  which  cannot  but  occur 
to  any  pcrfon  who  (liall  make  the  experiment  :  and  he 
fays,  th:it  he  was  not  able  to  p!«e  a  perfc">!y  clear 
idea  of  wh?,t  he  has  attempted  to  defcribc,  nor  does  he 
think  it  in  the  power  of  words  to  do  it. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  more  fatisfaiftory  proof  that 
rays  of  lipht  do  not  always  proceed  in  ftrai^^ht  lines, 
but  really  bend.  In  pafTing  l.y  the  edges  of  bodies, 
he  diverfilied  the  firlt  of  the  above  mentioned  experi- 
ments in  the  followinjx  manner.  He, admitted  abeam 
of  llt'ht,  by  a  very  fmall  aperture,  irito  a  darkened 
room,  as  hefoie  ;  and,  at  a  g^reat  distance  from  it,  he 
Cccni  ''"^'^  ^  plate  EF,  lig.  i:.  with  a  fmaU  aperture,  GH, 
which  admitted  only  a  part  of  the  beam  of  liiht,  and 
found,  that  when  tl:e  lii^ht  tranfmitted  through  this 
piate  was  received  at  fcnje  diftance  upon  a  WNive 
p.iper,  the  hafe  IK  was  confidcrably  hirger  than  it 
could  pofiihly  have  been  made  by  rays  ifiuing  in 
right  lines  through  the  two  apertures,  as  the  other 
ftraight  lines  drawn  clofe  to  their  edges  plainly  de- 
monllrate. 

That  thofe  who  choofe  to  repeat  thefc  experiments 
may  not  be  difappointed  in  their  expectations  from 
them,  our  author  gives  the  following  more  particular 
inftruftions.  The  fun's  ll^^^ht  muft  be  very  intenfe,  and 
the  apeitures  through  which  it  Is  tranfmlti:ed  very 
narrow,  particularly  the  firft,  CD,  and  the  white 
paper,  IK,  on  which  it  is  receiveii,  mud  he  at  a  con- 
lldcrabie  dilfance  from  the  hole  GH  ;  ,  otherwife  it 
will  not  much  exceed  NO,  which  would  be  the  breadth 
of  the  beam  of  light  proceeding  in  llraight  lines.  He 
generdily  made  the  aperture  CD  -f*:^  or  yl-j-  part  of 
an  ancient  Roman  toot,  and  the  fecond  aperture, 
GH,  t\V  or  T53  ;  an=^  ^^^  dlftauces  DG  and  GN 
weie,  at  leaft,  12  fuch  feet.  The  obfervation  was 
made  in  the-fummer  time,  when  the  atmofphere  was 
free  from  all  vapours,  and  about  mid  day. 

F.  Grimaldi  alfo  made  the  fame  experiment  that 
has  been  recited  from  Dr  Hooke,  in  which  two  beams 
of  liftht,  entering  a  darkened  room  by  two  fm:dl 
apertures  near  to  one  another,  projefted  cones  of  light, 
which,  St  a  certain  diftance,  in  part  coincided  ;  and 
he  particidarly  obfcrved  that  the  dark  boundaries  of 
each  of  them  were  vifible  within  the  lucid  ground  cf 
the  other 
bferva  T°  thefc  dlfcoverles  of  Grimaldi,  we  fliall  fubjoia 

>:>ilDean  additional  obfervation  of  Dechales  ;  who  took 
ales.  notice,  that  if  fmall  fcratches  be  made  in  any  piece  of 
poliflied  metal,  and  It  be  expofed  to  the  beams  of  the 
fun  in  a  darkened  room,  it  will  refleft  the  ravs 
ftreaked  with  colours  in  the  direftion  or  the  fcratches; 
as  will  appear  If  the  reflcfted  light  be  received  Upon 
a  piece  of  white  paper.  That  thefc  colours  are  not 
produced  by  rcfradion,  he  fays,  Is  manlfett  ;  for  that, 
if  the  fcratches  be  m.^^de  upon  glafs,  the  effeft  will 
be  the  fame  ;  and  in  this  tafej  if  the  light  had  been 
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refracted  at  the  furface  of  tha  glifo;  It  would  Iirive 
brcn  tr.infmlttcd  through  it.  From  thefc,  and  many 
other  obicrvatirina,  he  concludes  that  c  'lour  does  not 
depend  upon  the  refraftion  of  light  only,  nor  upon  a 
variety  of  other  circumllances,  which  he  particularly' 
enumerates,  and" the  effech  of  which  he  difcufl'es,  but 
upon  the  Intenfity  of  the  light  only. 

We  Ihall  Iwre  give  an  account  of  a  phenomenon  of  Kj.  ciel» 
of  vifion  ohferved  by  M.  De  h  Hire,  beraufe  the  Hire, 
fubjeft  of  this  feitlon,  viz.  the  hiflcSion  cj lights  feenis 
to  fuppiy  the  true  folution  of  it,  though  the  au- 
thor himfvlf  thought  otherwife.  It  is  ol.ferva'ole,  he 
fnys,  that  whenTwe  look  at  a  candle,  or  any  luminous 
body,  with  our  eyes  nearly  (hut,  rays  of  light  are  ex- 
tended from  It,  in  fevcral  (lirecilons,  to  a  conlidera'ble 
dlilance,  like  tlie  tails  of  comets.  This  appi-arance 
cxtrciftd  the  fagacity  cf  Defcartes  and  Rohault,  a* 
xvell  as  of  our  acthor  ;  but  all  three  feem  to  have  been 
miilaken  with  refpeil  to  It.  Defcartes  afcribed  this 
effcdt  to  certain  wrinkles  in  the  furface  of  the  humours 
of  the  eye.  Rohault  friys,  that  when  the  eye  lids  are 
nearly  clofed,  th^  edjres  of  them  adl  like  convex  len- 
fes.  But  our  author  fayS;  that  the  moifture  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  eye,  adhering  partly  to  tlie  eye  itfelf,  and 
partly  to  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid,  makes  a  conc-ive 
ruirror,  and  fo  difperles  the  riys  at  the-t  entrance  in- 
to the  eve.  But  the  ti-ue  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the 
light  palling  among  the  eye-lafhcs,  in  this  lituation  of 
the  eye,  is  infleded  by  its  near  approach  to  t1iem,and 
therefore  enters  the  eye  in  a  great  variety  of  direc- 
tions. The  two  former  of  thefe  opiiiions  are  particu- 
larly ftated  and  ohjeded  to  by  our  author. 

The  experiments  of  Father  GrimalJi  and  Dr  Hooke  gir  Ifiac 
were  not  only  repeated    with  the  greateft  care  by  Sir  Newtcm'* 
Jfaac  Newton,  but  carried  much  farther  than  thev  had  "''^"^'"''M* 
thought  of.      So  little  ufe  had   been  made  of  Grlmal- 
di's  oljfervatlcns,  that   all  phllofophcrs  before  Newton 
had  afcribed  the  broad   Ciadows,  and  even  the  fringes 
of  light  which  he  defcribed,  to  the  ordinary  refratllon 
of  the  air  :   but  we  ihall  ice  them  placed  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  by  our  author. 

He  m.ade  In  a  piece  of  lead  a  Imall  hole  with  a  pin, 
the  brea  ith  of  which  was  the  42d  part  of  an  inch. 
Through  this  hole  he  let  into  his  darkened  chamber  a 
beam  of  t!ie  fun's  light;  and  found,  that  the  (hadowa  of 
hairs,  and  other  flcnder  fuhftances  placed  in  It,  were 
confiderrihly  broader  than  they  would  have  htcn  if  the 
rays  of  light  had  paffed  by  thofe  bodies  In  right  lines. 
He  thereibrc  concluded,  that  they  mull  havepaffed  as 
they  are  reprefenteri  in  fig.  1.  in  which  X  reprefcnts 
a  fedfion  of  the  hair,  an*!  AD,  BE,  &c.  rays  of  light  Plan's 
palling  by  at  different  diftances,  and  then  falling  upon  ^'-''^''•» 
the  wall  GQ.  Since,  when  the  paper  which  receives 
the  rays  Is  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  hair,  the  fiia- 
dow is  broad,  it  mult  follow,  as  he  obfcrves,  that  the 
hair  ails  upon  the  rays  of  light  at  fome  confiderabis 
diftance  from  It,  the  aclion  being  ftrongeft  on  thofe 
rays  which  are  at  the  leaft  dlllance,  anrl  growing  weak- 
er and  weaker  on  thofe  which  are  fartlier  o.T,  as  Is 
reprefented  in  this  iigure  ;  ami  from  hence  it  comes  to 
pafs  that  the  fhadow  of  the  hair  Is  much  broader  In 
proportion  to  the  diftance  of  the  paper  from  the  hai>' 
when  It  Is  nearer  than  when  It  is  at  a  great  diftance. 

He  found,  that  it  was  not  material  whether  the  hair 

was  furrounded  with  air,  or  with  any  other  pellucid 
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fiibllancs;  fur  he  welttd  a  pellilied  plate  of  plafs,  and 
laid  the  li?.Ir  in  the  water  upon  the  glafs,  and  then 
liyiiij^  another  polidied  plate  of  glaf»  upon  it,  fo  that 
the  wi-ter  might  fill  wp  the  fpace  between  the  glafl'es, 
;in.l  helloing  them  in  the  henni  of  light,  he  found 
the  {hadow  at  the  fime  diilr.nces  was  as  big  as  be- 
fore. Alfo  the  (hadows  of  fcratchcs  made  in  polifh- 
eil  platCo  of  i;lafs,  and  the  veins  in  the'elifs,  caft  the 
like  hioad  (hadows  :  fo  that  this  breadth  of  (ha'ow 
iT'.ull  proceed  from  fome  other  caufe  than  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  air. 

The  fhadows  of  all  bodies,  metals,  ftonfs,  glafs, 
\vood,  horn,  ice,  &c.  in  this  li.r;ht  were  bordered  with 
three  parslltl  fringes,  or  bands  of  coloured  light,  of 
^\hich  that  which  was  contiguous  to  the  fhadow  wa'S 
the  broadert  and  moil  luminous,  while  thot  which  was 
tlie  moll  remote  was  the  n.irro'veft,  and  fo  faint  as  not 
C'fily  to  be  vifihif.  It  was  difficult  to  diftinpuifli  thefe 
colours,  unlefs  when  the  light  fell  very  oMiquely  upon 
a  fmooth  paper,  or  fome  other  fmooth  white  body,  fo 
as  to  make  them  appear  much  broader  than  they 
vould  otherwife  have  done  ;  but  in  theff  clrcumftan- 
ces  the  colours  were  plainly  vifible,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  The  firft  or  innermoft  frinpe  was  violet, 
■nd  deep  blue  next  the  fliadow,  light  blue,  sjreen, 
and  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  red  without.  The  fe- 
cond  fringe  was  almoft  contiguous  to  the  firft,  and 
the  third  to  the  fecond  ;  and  both  were  blue  within, 
and  yellow  and  red  without  ;  but  their  colours  were 
very  faint,  efiiccially  thoft  of  the  third.  The  colours, 
therefore,  proceeded  in  the  following  order  from  the 
fhaiiow  ;  violet,  indigo,  pale  blue,  green,  yellow,  red ; 
blue,  yellow,  red  ;  pale  blue,  pale  yellow,  and  red.  The 
fliadovvs  made  by  fcratchcs  and  bubbles  in  poliihed 
plates  of  glafs  were  bordered  with  the  like  fringes  of 
coloured  liglit. 

He  alfo  obfcrves,  that  by  looking  on  the  fun  throu;^'h 
a  feather,  or  bhnck  r'lbon,  held  clofe  to  the  eye,  feve- 
ial  rainbows  will  appear,  the  (hadows  which  the  fibres 
or  threads  cafl  on  the  retina  being  bordered  with  the 
like  fringes  of  colours. 

Meafuring  thefe  fringes  and  their  intervals  with  the 
greatcft  accuracy,  he  found  the  former  to  be  in  the  pro- 
greflion  of  the-  numl  crs  i,  v'  ti  v^  T'  '^"''  their  inter- 
vals to  be  in  the  fame  progreffion  with  them,  that  is,  the 
fringes  and  their  intervals  together  to  be  in  continual 
progrcflion  of  the  numbers  I,  n/  -i,  \'  t»  \/  ii  V^  i> 
or  there-'.bouts.  And  thefe  proportions  held  the  fame 
very  nearly  at  all  diftances  from  the  hair,  the  dark  in- 
tervals of  the  fringes  being  as  broad  in  proportion  to 
the  breadth  of  the  fringes  -it  their  firft  appearance  as  af- 
terwards, at  great  diftances  from  the  hair,  though  not 
io  dark  and  diftinft. 

In  the  next  obfervation  of  o\!r  author,  we  find  a  ve- 
ry remarkable  and  curious -ppearance,  which  we  (hould 
hardly  have  expefted  fiom  the  circumftances,  though 
it  is  pretty  fimilar  to  one  that  was  noticed  by  Dr 
Hookc.  The  fun  (liining  into  his  darkened  chamber, 
through  a  hole  \  of  an  inch  broad,  he  placed,  at  the 
dilb'.nce  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  hole,  a  (hect  of 
palle!  oard,  black  on  both  fides ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  he  had  made  a  hole  about  ^  of  an  inch  fqunre,  for 
the  light  to  pafs  through  ;  and  behind  the  hole  he  faf- 
tened  to  the  pafteboard  the  Made  of  a  (h  rp  knife,  to 
intercept  fome  part  of  the  light  which  paffed  through 
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the  hele.  The  planes  of  tlie  pafleboard  and  blade  of 
the  knife  were  parnllel  to  one  another,  and  perpendi- 
cular  to  the  rays  ;  a\ul  when  they  were  fo  placed  that 
none  of  the  lioht  fell  on  the  pafteboard,  but  all  of  it 
paflld  through  the  hole  to  the  knife,  and  there  part 
of  it  fell  upon  the  blade  of  the  knife,  and  p.irt  of  it 
paJed  by  its  edge,  he  let  that  part  of  the  light  which 
pa(red  by  fall  on  a  white  paper,  2  or  3  feet  beyond  the 
knife,  anJ  there  faw  two  ftreams  of  faint  light  ftiont 
out  both  ways  from  the  beam  of  light  into  the  (ha- 
dow,  like  the  tails  of  comets.  But  becaufe  the  fun's 
direA  light,  by  its  brightnefs  upon  the  paper,  obfcii- 
red  thefe  faint  ftreams,  fo  that  he  could  fcarce  fee 
them,  he  made  a  little  hole  in  the  midft  of  the  pjp(.T 
for  that  light  to  pafs  through  and  fall  on  a  black  cloth 
behind  it  ;  and  then  he  faw  the  two  ftreams  plainly. 
They  were  like  one  another,  and  pretty  nearly  equal 
in  length,  breadth,  an  '  quantity  of  light.  Their  light, 
at  that  end  which  was  next  to  the  fun's  direft  light, 
was  pretty  (Irong  for  the  fpace  of  about  \  of  an  inch, 
or  y  of  an  inch,  and  decreafed  gradually  till  it  became 
infcnfi'.jle. 

The  whole  length  of  either  of  thefe  ftreams,  mea- 
fured  upon  the  poper,  at  the  diftance  of  3  feet  from 
the  kniit,  was  aliout  6  or  8  inches  ;  fo  th;t  ic  fubtend- 
ed  an  angle,  at  the  edge  of  the  knife,  of  about  10  or 
12,  or  at  moft  14,  degrees.  Yet  fometimes  he  thought 
he  faw  it  (hoot  3  or  4  degrees  farther;  but  with  a  light 
fo  vei'y  faint,  that  he  could  hardly  perceive  it.  This 
light  he  fufpeifled  might,  in  part  at  leaft,  arife  from 
fome  other  caufe  than  the  two  ftreams.  For,  placing 
his  eye  in  that  light,  beyond  the  end  of  that  ftream 
which  was  behind  the  knife,  and  looking  towards  the 
knife,  he  could  fee  a  line  of  light  upon  its  edge  ;  and 
that  not  only  when  his  eye  was  in  the  line  of  the  ftreams, 
but  alfo  when  it  was  out  of  that  line,  either  towards 
the  point  of  the  knife,  or  towards  the  handle.  This 
line  of  light  appeared  contiguous  to  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  and  was  narrower  than'the  light  of  the  inner- 
moft fringe,  and  narroweft  when  his  eye  was  farthell 
from  the  direft  light ;  and  therefore  feemcd  to  pafs 
between  the  light  of  that  fringe  and  the  edge  of  the 
knife  ;  and  that  which  pafted  ntarcfl,  the  edge  feemed 
to  be  moft  bent,  though  not  all  of  it. 

He  then  placed  another  knife  by  the  former,  fothat 
their  edges  might  be  parallel,  and  look  towards  one 
another,  and  that  the  beam  of  light  might  fall  upon 
both  the  knives,  and  fome  part  of  it  pafs  between  their 
edges.  In  this  fituation  he  obfcrved,  that  when  the 
diftance  of  their  edges  was  about  the  400th  part  of  an 
inch,  the  ftream  divided  in  the  middle,  and  left  a  (ha- 
drw  between  the  two  parts.  This  fhadow  w«sfo  black 
and  dark,  that  all  the  light  which  paffed  between  the 
knives  feemed  to  be  bent  and  turned  afide  to  the  one 
hand  or  the  other  ;  and  as  the  knives  ftill  approach- 
ed one  another,  the  (hadow  grew  broader  and  the 
ftreams  ftiorler  next  to  it,  till,  upon  the  contait  of  the 
knives,  all  the  light  vanifhed. 

From  this  experiment  our  author  concludes,  that  the 
light  which  is  leaft  bent,  and  which  goes  to  the  inward 
ends  of  the  ftreams,  partes  by  the  edges  of  the  knives 
at  the  greateft  diftance  ;  nnd  this  diftance,  when  the 
ftiadow  began  to  appear  between  the  ftreams,  was 
about  the  8;oth  part  of  an  inch  ;  and  the  light  which 
paffed  bj  the  edges  of  the  knivei  at  diftances  Ilill  iefs 

and 
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;ind  lefs,  wss  more  Rnd  more  fa'nt,  and  went  to  tliofc 
parts  of  the  dreams  which  were  faither  from  the  di- 
reft  light  ;  becaufe,  when  the  knives  approached 
one  another  till  they  touched,  thofe  parts  of  the 
ftreams  vani(hed  laft  which  were  fartheft  from  the  di- 
left  light. 

In  the  experiment  of  one  knife  only,  the  coloured 
fringes  did  not  appear ;  hut,  on  account  of  the 
breadth  of  the  hole  in  the  window,  became  fo  broid 
as  to  run  into  one  another,  and,  by  joining,  to  make 
one  continual  lipht  in  the  heginninej  of  the  flreams  ; 
but  in  the  laft  experiment,  as  the  knives  approached 
one  another,  a  little  before  the  (hadow  appeared  be- 
tween the  two  ftream"!,  the  frinE;es  heg:n  to  appear  on 
•the  inner  ends  of  the  ftreams,  on  cither  fide  of  the  di- 
reft  lisjht;  three  on  one  fiie,  made  by  the  edge  of  one 
knife,  and  three  on  the  other  fide,  made  by  the  edge 
of  the  other  knife.  They  were  the  moft  diftinft  when 
the  knives  were  placed  at  the  greateif  diftance  from  the 
hole  in  the  window,  and  became  ftill  more  diftinft  by 
making  the  hole  lefs ;  fo  that  he  could  fometimes  fee 
a  faint  trace  of  a  fourth  fringe  beyond  the  three  above- 
mentioned  :  and  as  the  knives  approached  one  another, 
the  fringes  grew  more  didinft  and  la'-ger,  till  they 
Taniflied  ;  the  outermoft  vanifhing  firft,  and  the  inner- 
mod  laft.  After  they  were  all  vanifhed,  and  the  line 
of  lii;ht  which  was  in  the  middle  between  thena  was 
grown  very  broad,  extending  itfelf  on  both  fiJcs  into 
the  rtreams  of  light  defcribed  before,  the  above-men- 
tioned ftadow  began  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  this 
line,  and  to  divide  it  along  the  middle  into  two  lines 
of  light,  and  increafed  till  all  the  light  vanilhed.  This 
enlniprment  of  the  fringes  was  fo  great,  that  the 
rays  which  went  to  the  innermofl  fringe  feemed  to 
be  bent  about  20  times  more  when  the  fringe  was 
ready  to  vanifh,  than  when  one  of  the  knives  was  taken 
away.     , 

From  both  thefe  experiments  compared  together, 
our  author  concluded,  that  the  light  of  the  firft  fringe 
paffed  by  the  edge  of  the  knife  at  a  diftance  greater 
than  the  Sooth  part  of  an  inch  ;  that  the  light  of  the 
fecond  fringe  pr.fTed  by  the  edge  of  the  knife  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  the  light  of  the  firft  fringe, 
and  that  of  the  third  at  a  greater  diftance  than  that 
of  the  fecond  ;  and  that  tlie  light  of  which  the  ftreams 
above-mentioned  confilled,  ;iafied  by  the  edges  of 
the  knives  at  lefs  diftances  than  that  of  any  of  the 
frinsjes. 

He  then  got  the  edges  of  two  knives  ground  truly 
ftrai  ^ht,  and  pricking  their  points  into  aboard,  fo 
that  their  edges  might  look  towards  one  anotlier,  and 
meeting  near  their  points,  contain  a  reftilinear  anijle, 
lie  faftencd  their  handles  together,  to  make  the  anjrle 
invariable.  The  diftance  of  the  edges  of  the  knives 
from  one  another,  at  the  diftance  of  4  inches  from  the 
anculir  point,  where  the  edges  of  the  knives  met,  was 
the  8th  part  of  an  inch  ;  fo  that  the  angle  contained 
by  their  edges  was  a' out  i"  ^4'.  The  knlvej  being 
thus  fixed  together,  he  placed  them  in  a  beam  of  the 
fun's  light  let  into  his  darkened  chamber,  tlirough  a 
hole  the  42d  part  of  an  inch  wide,  at  the  diftance 
of  10  or  I ;;  feet  from  the  hole  ;  and  he  let  the  light 
j  which  pafTcd  between   their   edges   fall  very  oblic|uely 

I  on  a  fmooth  white    ruler,   at   the    diftance   of  {  inch, 

or  an  inch,   from    the   knives;  and  there   he   faw  the 
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fringes  ma  le  by  the  two  edges  of  the  knivet  run  along 
the  edfres  of  the  Ihadows  of  the  knivcf,  in  line?  ])a- 
rallel  to  thofe  edges,  without  growing  fcnfiMy  brn  \d- 
er,  till  they  met  in  a-ngles  equal  to  the  angle  contain- 
ed liy  the  edges  of  the  knives;  and  where  they  met 
and  joined,  they  en  led,  without  crofting  one  another. 
But  if  the  ruler  was  held  at  a  much  greater  diftance 
from  the  knives,  the  fringes,  vi'here  they  were  farther 
from  the  place  of  their  meeting,  were  a  little  narrower, 
and  they  became  fomethlng  broader  as  they  approach- 
ed nearer  to  one  another,  and  after  they  met  they 
crofted  one  another,  and  then  became  much  broader 
than  before. 

From  thefe  obfervations  he  concluded,  that  the  di- 
ftances at  which  the  light  compolinfj  the  fringes  pafted 
by  the  knives  were  not  increafed  or  altered  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  knives,  but  that  the  angles  in  which  the 
rays  w^re  there  bent  were  much  increafed  by  that  ap- 
proach; and  that  the  knife  which  was  neareft  to  any 
ray  determined  which  way  the  ray  fhoul  J  be  bertt,  but 
that  the  other  knife  increafed  the  bending. 

When  the  rays  fell  very  obliquely  upon  the  ruler,  at 
the  diftance  of  a  third  part  of  an  inch  from  the  knives, 
the  daik  line  between  the  firft  and  fecond  fringe  of  the 
fhadow  of  one  knife,  and  the  dark  line  between  the 
firft  and  fecond  fringe  of  the  Ihadow  of  the  other  knife, 
met  one  another,  at  the  diftance  of  the  fifth  part  of 
an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  light  v/hich  palfed  be- 
tween the  knives,  where  their  edges  met  one  another; 
fo  that  the  diftance  of  the  edges  of  the  knives,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  dark  lines,  w:is  the  i6oth  part  of  an 
inch  ;  and  one  half  of  that  light  pitfttd  by  the  edge  of 
one  knife,  at  a  diftance  not  greater  thin  the  320th 
part  of  an  inch,  and,  falling  upon  the  paper,  made  the 
fringes  of  the  ftiadow  of  that  knile  ;  while  the  other 
half  pafted  by  the  edge  of  the  other  knife,  at  a  di- 
ftance not  greater  than  the  3  20th  part  of  an  inch,  and, 
falling  upon  the  p  pcr^  made  the  fringes  of  the  ftiadow 
of  the  other  knife.  But  if  the  p  ipcr  was  held  at  a  di- 
ftance from  the  knives  greater  ihrin  the  third  part  of 
an  inch,  the  dark  lines  above  mentioned  met  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  the  fifth  part  of  an  inch  from  the 
end  of  t!ie  light  which  pafted  between  the  knives,  at 
the  meeting  of  their  edges  ;  fo  th  it  the  liglit  which 
fell  upon  the  paper  where  thofe  daik  lines  met  pafted 
between  the  knives,  where  their  edges  were  farther di- 
ftant  than  the  i6oth  part  of  an  inch.  For  at  another 
time,  when  the  t«'0  knives  were  8  feet  and  5  inches 
from  the  little  hole  in  the  window,  the  light  which  fell 
upon  the  paper  where  the  above-mentioned  dark  lines 
met  pafted  between  the  knives,  where  the  diftance  be- 
tween their  edges  was,  as  in  the  following  table,  at  the 
diftances  from  the  paper  there  noted. 

Diftances     between    the 
edges  of  the  knives  in 


257 


Diftances  of  the  paper  from 
the  kiiivcD  in  Inches. 


3 

8 

96 
131 


milk-fimal  parts   of  an 
inch. 

0,012 
0,020 
0,034 
0,057 

c,oSi 
0,087 


From  thefe  obfervations   he   concluded,   that  the 
K  k  liijlit 
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light  which  makes  the  fringes  upon  the  paper  is  not 
the  fame  light  at  all  dlftances  of  the  paper  from  the 
knives  ;  but  that,  when  the  paper  is  held  near  the 
knives,  the  fringes  are  made  by  light  which  paffes  by 
the  edges  of  the  knives  at  a  lefs  dillance,  and  is  more 
bent  than  when  the  paper  is  held  at  a  greater  diftancc 
from  the  knives. 

When  tlie  fringes  of  the  (hadows  of  the  knives  fell 
perpendicularly  upon  the  paper,  at  a  great  diftance 
■plate  from  the  knives,  they  were  in  the  form  of  hyperbolas, 
CCCLIII.  their  dimenfions  being  as  follows.  Let  CA,  CB,  rc- 
"S-  *■  prefent  lines  drav.'n  upon  the  paper,  parallel  to  the 
edges  of  the  knives  ;  and  between  which  all  the  light 
would  fall  if  it  fufFered  no  irifleftion.  DE  is  a  right 
line  drawn  through  C,  making  the  angles  ACD, 
BCE,  equal  to  one  anotlicr,  and  terminating  all  the 
light  which  falls  upon  the  paper,  from  the  point  where 
the  edges  of  the  knives  meet.  Then  ei  s,f  i  i,  snd 
gl-v,  will  he  three  hypcrlolical  lines,  reprefenting  the 
boundaries  of  the  ihadow  of  one  of  the  knives,  the  dark 
line  between  the  tiril  and  fccond  fringes  of  that  flia- 
dow,  and  the  dark  line  between  the  fecond  and  third 
fringes  of  the  fanje  fiiadow.  Alfo  xip,yhq,  and  c/r, 
will  be  three  other  hyperbolical  lines,  reprefenting  the 
boundaiies  of  the  fhadow  of  the  other  knife,  the  dark 
line  between  the  firfl  and  fecond  fringes  of  that  fha- 
dow, and  the  dark  line  between  the  fecond  and  third 
fringes  of  the  fame  fliadow.  Thefe  three  hyperbolas 
are  fimilar,  and  equal  to  the  former  three,  and  crofs 
them  in  the  points  \,  k,  and  /;  fo  that  the  (hadows  of 
the  knives  are  terminated,  and  diftingulihed  from  the 
firft  luminous  fringes,  by  the  lines  eis  and  xij>,  till  the 
meeting  and  croffing  of  the  fringes  ;  and  then  thofe 
lines  crofs  the  fringes  in  the  form  of  dark  lines  termi- 
nating the  fird  luminous  fringes  on  the  infide,  and  di- 
ftinguidiing  them  from  another  light,  which  begins  to 
appear  at  i,  and  illuminates  all  the  triangular  fpace  ip 
DEj-,  comprehended  by  thefe  dark  lines  and  the  right 
line  DE.  Of  thefe  hyperbolns  one  afymptote  is  the 
line  DE,  and  the  other  afymptotes  are  parallel  to  the 
iines  CA  and  CB. 

The  fun  (hining  into  his  darkened  room  through 
the  fmall  hole  mentioned  above,  he  placed  at  the  hole 
a  prifm  to  refraft  the  light,  and  to  form  on  the  op- 
pofite  wall  the  coloured  image  of  the  fun ;  and  he  found, 
that  the  fhadows  of  all  bodies  held  in  the  coloured 
li^ht  between  the  prifm  and  the  wall,  were  bordered 
with  fringes  of  the  colour  of  that  light  in  which  they 
were  held  ;  and  comparing  the  fringes  made  in  the  fe- 
veral  coloured  lights,  he  found,  that  thofe  made  in  the 
red  light  were  the  largeft,  thofe  made  in  the  violet 
■were  the  leaft,  and  thofe  made  in  the  green  were  of  a 
middle  bignefs.  For  the  fringes  with  which  the  flia- 
dow of  a  man's  hair  were  bordered,  being  meafured 
crofs  the  fliadow,  at  the  diftance  of  fi.K  inches  from 
the  hair,  the  diftance  between  the  middle  and  moft  lu- 
minous part  of  the  firft  or  innermoft  fringe  on  one  fide 
of  the  fliadow,  and  that  of  the  like  fringe  on  the  other 
ilde  of  the  fliadow,  was,  in  the  full  red  light  -jV,  of 


an    inch,  and    in   the    full  violet 


The    like  di- 


ftance between  the  middle  and  moft  lumiftous  parts  of 
the  fecond  fringes,  on  either  fide  of  the  fliadow,  was 
in  the  full  red  light  -j'tj  ""d  the  violet  ^V  of  an  inch; 
aind  thefe  dillanccs   of  the  fringes  held  the  fame  pro- 
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portion  at  all  diftances  from  the  hair,  without  any 
fenfible  variation. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  was  evident,  that  the  rays 
which  made  the  fringes  in  the  red  light,  palfed  by  the 
hair  at  a  greater  diftance  than  thofe  which  made  the 
like  fringes  in  the  violet ;  fo  that  the  hair,  in  caufing 
thefe  fringes,  acled  alike  upon  the  red  light  or  kail 
refrangible  rays  at  a  greater  diftance,  and  upon  the 
violet  or  moft  refrangible  rays  at  a  lefs  diftance;  and 
thereby  occafioned  fringes  of  difl"eient  fizcs,  without 
any  change  in  the  colour  of  any  fort  of  ligiit. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  that  when  the  hair 
in  the  firft  obfervation  was  held  in  the  white  beam  of 
the  fun's  light,  and  caft  a  fliadow  which  was  bordered 
with  three  fringes  of  coloured  light,  chufe  colours  arofe 
not  from  any  new  modifications  impreffed  upon  the 
rays  of  light  by  the  hair,  but  only  from  the  various 
infleftions  whereby  the  feveral  forts  of  rays  were  fepa- 
rated  from  one  another,  which  before  feparation,  by  the 
mixture  of  all  their  colours,  compofed  the  white  beam 
of  the  fun's  light;  but,  when  feparated,  compofed  lights 
of  the  feveral  colours  which  they  are  originally  difpo- 
fed  to  exhibit. 

The  perfon  whofe  name  we  find   firft  upon  the  lift         5.? 
of  thofe  who  purfued  any  experiments  fimilar  to  thole ''^"■^'''''» 
of  Newton  on  infleaed  light  is  M.  Miraldi;  whofe  ob-'"'^"''*"" 
fervations  chiefly  rcfpeft  the  inflexion  of  light  towards 
other  bodies,  whereby  their  fliadows  are  partially  illu- 
minated; and  many  ot  tlie  circumftances  which  he  no- 
ticed relating  to  it  are  well  worthy  of  our  attention,  as 
the  reader  will  be  convinced  from  the  following  account 
of  them. 

He  expofed  in   the   light  of  the    fun   a  cylinder  of        54  , 
wood  three  feet  long,  and  6t  lines  in  diameter;  when  ^''P'^^'- 
its  fliadow,  being  received  upon  a  paper  held  clofe  tOj.g^|,-^ "?' 
it,  was    everywhere   equally  black  and  well  defined,  (hadows  oj 
and  continued  to  be  fo  to  the  diftance  of  23  incheicyiindtrs, 
from  it.     At  a  greater  diftance  the  fliadow  appeared 
to  be  of  two  different  denfities ;  for  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  fliadow,  in  the  direftion  of  the  length  of  the 
cylinder,  i\ere  terminated  by  two  dark  ftrokes,  a  little 
more  than  a  line  in  breadth.     Within  thefe  dark  lines 
there  was  a  faint  light,  equally  difperfed  through  tlie 
fliadow,  which  formed  an   uniform  penumbra,  much 
lighter  than  the  dark  ftrokes  at  the  extremity,  or  than 
the  fliadow  received  near  the  cylinder.     This  appear- 
ance is  reprefented  in  Plate  CCCLIII.  fig.  3. 

As  the  cylinder  was  removed  to  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  paper,  the  two  black  lines  continued  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  the  fame  degree  of 
obfcurity;  but  the  penumbra  in  the  middle  grew  light- 
er, and  its  breadth  dimiuiflied,  fo  that  the  two  dark 
llncsi(at  the  extremity  of  the  fliadow  approached  on; 
another,  till,  at  the  diftance  of  60  inches,  they  coinci- 
ded, and  the  penumbra  in  the  middle  entirely  vanifiied. 
At  a  ftill  greater  diftancc  a  faint  penumbra  was  vifihlc; 
but  it  was  ill  defined,  and  grew  Isroader  as  the  cylin- 
der WES  rembved  farther  off,  but  was  fenfible  at  a  very 
great  diftance. 

Befides  the  black  and  djrk  fiiadow,  which  the  cy- 
linder formed  near  the  opaque  body,  a  narrosv  and 
faint  penumbra  was-  feen  on  the  outlide  of  the  dark 
fliadow.  And  on  the  outfide  of  this  there  was  a  trait 
more  ttrongly  illuminated  than  the  reft  of  the  paper. 

a.  Thf- 
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The  breadth  of  the  external  penumbra  increafed  with 
the  diftance  of  the  Ihadow  from  the  cylinder,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  traft  of  light  on  the  outfide  of  it  was 
alfo  enlarged  ;  but  its  fpkndor  diminifhed  with  the  di- 
ftance. 

He  repeated  thefe  experiments  with  three  other  cy- 
Unders  of  different  dimenfions  ;  and  from  them  all  he 
inferred,  that  every  opaque  cylindrical  body,  expoied 
to  the  light  of  the  fun,  makes  a  fhadow  which  is  black 
and  dark  to  the  diftance  of  38  to  45  diameters  of  the 
cylinder  which  forms  it ;  and  that,  at  a  greater  diftance, 
the  middle  part  begins  to  be  illuminated  in  the  manner 
•lefcribtd  above. 

In  explaining  thefe  appearances,  our  authpr  fuppofes 
that  the  light  which  diluted  the  middle  part  of  the  (ha- 
dow  was  occafioned  by  the  infleftlon  of  the  rays,  which, 
bending  inwards  on  their  near  approach  to  the  body, 
did  at  a  certain  diftance  enlighten  all  the  fhadow,  ex- 
cept the  edges,  which  was  left  undifturbed.  At  the 
fame  time  other  rays  were  defledled  from  the  body, 
and  formed  a  ftrong  light  on  the  outfide  of  the  flia- 
dow,  and  which  might  at  the  fame  time  contribute  to 
dilute  the  outer  ftiadow,  though  he  fuppofed  that  pe- 
numbra to  he  occafioned  principally  by  that  part  of  the 
paper  not  being  enlightened,  except  hy  a  part  of  the 
fun's  diflc  only,  according  to  the  known  principles  of 
optics. 
^.  The  fame  experiments  he  made  with  globes  of  feve- 

'oncernlngfal  diameters  ;  but  he  found,  that,  whereas  the  Ihadows 
lofe  of  of  the  cylinders  did  not  difappear  but  at  the  diftance 
lobe!.  of  41  of  their  diameters,  thofe  of  the  globes  were  not 
vifible  beyond  15  of  their  diameters;  which  he  thought 
was  owing  to  the  light  being  inflefted  on  every  fide  of 
a  globe,  and  confequently  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to 
difperfe  the  ftiadows  fooner  than  in  the  cafe  of  the  cy- 
linders. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  penumbra  occafioned  by  the  in- 
flefted light  began  to  be  vifible  at  a  lefs  diftance  from 
the  body  in  the  ftronger  light  of  the  fun  than  in  a 
weaker,  on  account  of  tl»e  greater  quantity  of  rays  in- 
flefted in  thofe  circumftances. 

Confidering  the  analogy  between  thefe  experiments 

,.    'r.  ,    and  the  phenomena  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  immer- 

onccrning  f^"  '"  the  ihadow  of  the  earth,  he  imagmed,  tliat  part 

lie  moon,  of  the  light  by  which   (he  is  then  vifible  is  inflefted 

light,  and  not  that  which  is  refrafted  by  the  atmo- 

fphere  ;  though  this  may  be  fo  copious  as  to  efface  fe- 

veral  of  the  above-mentioned  appearances,  occafioned 

by  inflefted  light   only.     But  this  gentleman  (hould 

have  confidered,  that  as  no  light  is  inflefted  but  what 

paifes  exceedingly  near  to   any  body,  perhaps  fo  near 

as  the  diftance  of  ^'-^  part  of  an  inch,  this  caufe  muil 

be  altogether  inadequate  to  the  effeft. 

Being  fenfible  that  the  above-mentioned  phenomena 
of  the  (hadows  were  caufed  by  inflefted  light,  he  was 
induced  to  give  more  particular  attention  to  this  re- 
markable property;  and,  in  order  to  It,  to  repeat  the 
experiments  of  Grimaldl  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  a 
darkened  room.  In  doing  this,  he  prefently  obferved, 
.  that,  befiJes  the  enlarged  (hadow  of  a  hair,  a  fine 
needle,  &c.  the  bright  gleam  of  light  that  bordered 
it,  and  the  three  coloured  rings  next  to  this  enlightened 
part,  when  the  iliadow  was  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  hair,  the  dark  central  ftiadow  was  divided  in 
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the  middle  by  a  mixture  of  light  ;  and  that  it  was 
not  of  the  fame  denfity,  except  when  it  was  very  near 
the  hair. 

This  new  appearance  will  be  feen  to  be  exaftly 
fimllar  to  what  oaf  philofopher  had  obferved  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  fliadows  In  the  open  daylight  above-men- 
tianed  ;  but  the  following  obfervations,  which  he  made 
with  fome  variation  of  his  apparatus,  are  much  more 
curious  and  ftriking,  though  they  arife  from  the  fame 
caufe. 

Having  placed  a  briftle,  which  is  thicker  than  a  com- 
mon  hair,  in  the  rays  of  the  fun,  admitted  into  a  dark 
chamber  by  a  fmall  hole,  at  tlie  diftance  of  nine  feet 
from  the  hole,  it  made  a  fliadow,  which,  being  recei- 
ved at  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  objeft,  he  obferved  to 
confift  of  feveral  ftreaks  of  light  and  (hade.  Tlie  middle 
part  was  a  faint  fhadow,  or  rather  a  kind  of  penumbra, 
bordered  by  a  darker  fliadow,  and  after  that  by  a  nar- 
rower penumbra;  next  to  which  was  a  light  ftreak 
broader  than  the  dark  part,  and  next  to  the  ftreak  of 
light,  the  red,  violet,  and  blue  colours  were  feen  as  in 
the  fhadow  of  the  hair. 

In  the  fame  manner  he  placed,  in  the  fame  rays  of 
the  fun,  feveral  needles  of  different  fizes  ;  but  the  ap- 
pearances were  fo  exceedingly  various,  tho'  fufl[iclcntly  ■ 
Angular,  that  he  does  not  recite  them  particularly,  but 
chooles  rather  to  give,  at  fome  length,  the  obfervations 
he  made  on  the  fhadows  of  two  plate?,  as  by  that 
means  lie  could  better  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
round  bodies.  ._ 

He  expofc-d   in  the  rays  of  the  fun,  admitted  by  a  Hxperi- 
fmall  hole  into  a  dark  chamber,  a  plate  that  was  two^^^f  °"- 
inches  long,   and  a  hctle   more  than  half  a  line  broad. ^-j^^'j"'^  '^^ 
This  pbte  telng  fixed  perpendlculdrly  to  the  rays,  atnlate"3r* 
the  diftance  of  nine  feet  from  the   liole,  a  faint  II  j^ht 
was  feen  uniformly  difperfed  over  the  fliadow,  when  it 
was  received  perpendicularly  to  it,  and  very  near.  The 
ftiadow  of  the  fame  phte  being  received  at  the  diflanoe 
of  two  feet  and  a  half,  was  divided  into  four  very  nar- 
row black  ftreaks,  feparated  by  fmall  lighter  intervals 
equal  to  them.  The  boundaries  of  this  Ihadow  on  each 
fide  had- a  penumbra,  which  was  tetminated  by  a  very 
ftrong  light,  next  to  which  were  the  coloured  ftreaks 
of  red,  violet,  and  blue,  as  before.  This  is  icprefented 
in  Plate  CCCLKl.  fig.  4. 

The  fhadow  of  the  fame  plate,  at  4I  feet  diftance 
from  it,  was  divided  into  two  black  ftreaks  only,  the 
two  outermoft  having  difappeared,  as  in  fig.  •;.  ;  but 
thefe  two  black  ftreaks  which  remained  were  broader 
than  before,  and  feparated  by  a  lit^luer  fhade,  twice  at 
broad  as  one  of  the  former  black  ftreaks,  when  the  iha- 
dow was  taken  at  2-f  feet.  This  penumbra  hi  the 
middle  had  a  tinge  of  red.  After  the  two  black 
ftreaks  there  appe<ired  a  pretty  ftrong  penumbra,  ter- 
minated by  the  two  ftreaks  ©f  hght,  which  were  no\r 
broad  and  fplendid,  after  which  followed  the  coloured 
ftreaks. 

A  fecond  plate,  two  inches  long  and  a  line  broad, 
being  placed  like  the  formtr,  14  leet  from  the  hole 
by  which  the  rays  of  the  fun  were  admitted,  its  fhadow 
being  received  perpendicularly  very  near  the  plate,  was 
illuminated  by  a  faint  hght,  equally  difpcrfeJ,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  the  preceding  plate.  But  being  received  at 
the  diftance  of  13  feet  from  the  platj,  fix  fmall  black 
Kk  z  ftreaii* 
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P1j,j  ftreaks  bfgan  to  be  vifiLle,  as  in  fia;.  6.  At  if  (at 
CCCLIiF.  from  the  plate,  the  black  ftreaks  were  broader,  more 
diftinft,  and  more  fepa rated  from  the  ftreaks  that  were 
lefs  dark.  At  42  feet  from  the  plate,  onlj  two  black 
ftreaks  were  feen  In  the  middle  of  the  penumbra,  as 
in  fig.  7.  This  middle  penumbra  between  ihe  two 
black  ftreaks  was  tinged  with  red.  Next  to  the  black 
ftreaks  tliere  always  appeared  the  ftreaks  of  li^jht, 
which  were  broad,  and  the  coloured  ftreaks  next  to 
ihem. 

Receiving  the  fhadow  of  the  fame  plate  at  the  dl- 
fiance  of  7  j  f:et,  the  appearances  were  the  fame  as  In 
the  foiTner  fituaticm,  except  that  the  two  black  ftreaks 
Avere  broader,  and  the  interval  between  them,  occupied 
by  the  penumbra,  was  broader  ulfo,  and  tinged  with  a 
deeper  red. 

In  the  fame  rayo  of  the  fan  he  placed  different 
plates,  and  larger  than  the  former,  one  of  them  a  line 
and  a  half,  another  two  lines,  another  three  lines 
broad,  &c.  but  rejciving  their  fnadows  u;Jon  paper, 
he  could  not  perceive  in  them  thofe  ftreaks  of  faint 
light  wliich  he  had  obferved  in  the  fiiadows  of  the 
fraall  plates,  though  he  received  thefe  fliadows  at  the 
dillance  of  56  feet.  Nothing^  was  feen  but  a  weak 
light,  equally  diff^ufed,  as  in  the  ftiadows  of  the  two 
fmalleft  plates,  received  very  near  them.  But  had  his 
dark  chamber  been  large  enough,  he  did  not  doubt, 
but  that,  at  a  proper  dillance,  there  would  have  been 
the  fame  appearances  in  the  fhadows  of  the  larger 
plates  as  in  thofe  of  the  fmalleft.  For  the  fame  rea- 
Jfon,  he  fuppofed,  that,  if  the  (hadows  of  the  fmall 
Bcedles  could  have  been  diftinftly  viewed  very  near 
thofe  bodies,  the  different  ftreaks  of  light  and  (hade 
would  have  been  as  vlfible  in  them  as  in  thofe  of 
the  fmall  plates  ;  and  indeed  he  did  obferve  the  fame 
appearances  in  the  ftudows  of  needles  of  a  middling 
fize. 

The  ftreaks  of  light  in  thefe  fhadows  our  author 
afcribed  to  the  rays  of  light  which  are  inflefted  at  dif- 
ferent diftantes  from  the  bodies  ;  and  he  imagined 
that  their  crofTmg  one  another  was  fufBeient  to  account 
for  the  variations  obfervable  in  them  at  different  di- 
ftances. 

The  extraordinary  fize  of  the  fhadows  of  thefe  fmall 
ftibftances  M.  Maraldi  thought  to  be  occafioned  by 
the  fliadowfrom  the  enlightened  part  of  the  fl{y>  added 
to  that  which  was  made  by  the  light  of  the  fun,  and 
alfb  to  a  vortex  occafioned  by  the  circulation  of  the 
inflefted  light  behind  the  objeft  ;  but  our  readers  will 
probably  not  think  it  neceffary  for  us  either  to  produce 
all  his  reafons  for  this  hypothelis,  or  to  enter  into  a  re- 
futation of  them. 

Our  author  having  made  the  preceding  experiments 
upon  fingle  long  fubftances,  had  the  curiofity  to  place 
two  of  them  fo  as  to  crofs  one  anotlier  in  a  beam  of 
the  fun'a  light.  The  fhadows  of  two  hairs  placed  in 
this  manner,  and  received  at  fome  dift;!nce  from  them, 
appeared  to  be  painted  reciprocally  one  upen  the 
other,  fo  that  the  obfcure  part  of  one  of  them  wasvi- 
fible  upon  the  obfcure  part  of  the  other.  The  ftreaks 
of -light  alfo  crolfed  one  another,  and  the  coloured 
ftreaks  did  the  fame. 

Having  placed  a  needle  and  a  hair  crofling  one  an- 
other, their  fhadows,  at  the  fame  diftance,  exhibited 
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the  fame  appearances  as  the  fhadown  of  the  two  hairs, 
though  the  fha.low  of  the  needle  was  the  ftron;^'er. 

He  alfo  placed  in  the  ray>(  of  the  fan  a  brilile  and 
a  plate  r,(  iron  a  lioe  thick,  fo  that  they  croffed  one 
another  obliquely  ;  and  when  their  (hadows  were  re- 
ceived at  the  fame  diftance,  the  light  atid  dark  ftriaks 
of  the  fhadow  of  the  brifllc  were  vlfible  fo  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  (hadow  of  the  plate  on  the  fide  of  the 
acute  angle,  but  not  on  the  lide  of  tlie  obtufe  angle, 
whither  the  brittle  or  the  plate  were  pUeed  next  to 
the  rays.  The  plate  made  a  fliadow  fufSciently  dark, 
divided  Into  fix  black  ftreaks;  and  thefe  were  again 
divlied  by  as  many  li^jht  ones  equal  to  them  ;  and 
yet  all  the  ftreaks  belonging  to  the  fhadow  of  the 
briftle  were  vlft')le  upon  it,  as  in  fig.  8.  To  ex- 
plain this  appearance,  he  fuppofed  that  the  rays  of 
the  fun  glide!  a  little  along  the  briflle,  fo  as  to  en- 
llglittn  part  of  that  which  was  behind  the  plate.  But 
thid  fcems  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  improbable  luppoli- 
tion. 

Our  philofopher  did  not  fail  to  expofe  feveral  fmall 
globes  in  the  lijht  of  the  fun  in  his  dark  chamljcr, 
and  to  compare  their  fhadows  with  thofe  of  the  long 
fubftances,  as  he  had  done  in  the  day-light,  and  the 
appearances  were  ftill  fimilar.  It  was  particularly- 
evident,  that  there  was  much  more  light  in  the  fhi- 
dows  of  the  globes  than  in  thofe  of  the  cylinders,  not 
only  when  they  were  both  of  an  equal  diameter,  but 
when  that  of  the  globe  was  larger  than  that  of  the 
^cylinder,  and  the  fhadows  of  both  the  bodies  were  re- 
ceived at  the  fame  diftance.  He  alfo  obferved,  that 
he  could  perceive  no  difference  of  light  in  the  fhadows 
of  the  plates  which  were  a  little  more  than  one  line 
broad,  though  they  were  received  at  the  diftance  of 
72  feet  ;  but  he  could  eafdy  fee  a  diflerence  of  Ihades- 
in  thofe  of  the  globes,  taken  at  the  fame  dillance,  tho* 
they  were  2}  lines  in  diameter. 

In  order  to  explain  the  colours  at  the  edges  of  thefe 
fhadows,  he  contrived  to  throw  fome  of  the  fhadows 
upon  others  ;  and  the  following  obfervations,  though 
they  did  not  enable  him  to  accoraplifh  what  he  in- 
tended, are  curious  and  worth  reciting. 

Having  thrown  feveral  of  the  fimilar  colours  upon         ,j 
one  another,  and  thereby  produced  a  tinge  more  lively  Experi- 
than   before,  he  threw  the  gleam  of  light,  which  al-""^"."  with 
ways  intervened  between  the  colours  and  the  darker ^^'""f""^*, 

r    1        n       <  ,-n-  r        i  /i        of  Coloured 

part  oi  trie  ftiadow,  upon  different  parts  of  ottier  fha- (i,j(j(,y,^ 
dows;  and  obferved,  that,  when  it  fell  upon  the  exte- 
rior penumbra  made  by  another  needle,  it  produced 
a  beautiful  fliy-blue  colour,  almofl  like  that  which 
was  produced  by  two  blue  colours  thrown  together. 
When  the  fame  gleam  of  light  fell  upon  the  deeper 
fliadow  in  the  middle,  it  produced  a  red  colour;  which 
feemed  to  prove,  that  the  reddifh  colour  in  the  middle 
of  feveral  of  the  fhadows  might  come  from  the  little 
light  inftefted  into  that  place.  But  here  our  author 
feems  to  have  been  milled  by  fome  falfe  hypothefts 
concerning  colours. 

He  placed  two  plates  of  iron,  each  three  or  four 
lines  broad,  very  near  one  another,  but  with  a  very 
fmall  interval  between  them  :  and  having  placed  theia 
in  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  received  their  fhadows  at 
the  diftance  of  i  ?  or  20  feet  from  them,  he  faw  no 
light  between  them,  but  a  contiaued  fhadow,  in  the 

middle 
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middle  of  which  were  fome  flreaks  of  a  lively  purple, 
paralltl  to  one  another,  and  ftparated  by  other  bhck. 
ftreaks ;  but  betwetri  them  there  were  other  (Ircaks, 
both  of  a  very  faint  green,  and  cilfo  of  a  pale  yellow. 
He  alfo  informs  us,  th;:t  M.  D^lille  had  obferved  co- 
lours in  the  llreaks  of  light  and  fiiacle,  which  are  ob- 
fervable  in  Ihadows  taktnnear  the  bodies. 
<j  Among  thofe  who   followed   Sir   Ifaac  Newton   in 

\,l.  Mai-  hi»  obfervations  on  the  infleftion  of  light,  we  alfo  find 
•in'sobfcr  ^jjg  ingenious  IVI.  Mairan  :  but,  without  attempting 
the  difcoverj'  of  new  taAs,  he  only  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  old  ones,  by  the  hypothefis  of  an  atmo- 
fphere  furrounding  all  bodies;  and  confeqiitntly  ma- 
king two  rtfledions  and  refraftions  of  the  light  that 
impinges  upon  them,  one  at  the  farface  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  and  the  other  at  th?,tof  the  body  itfclf.  This 
atmofphere  he  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  variable  denfity  and 
refractive  power,  hke  the  air. 
<o  M.  Mairan   was   fuccceded  by  M.  T)u  Tour,   who 

f  M  1)'"  ^l^o"}?'''^  the  variable  atmofphere  fuperftuous,  and  ima- 
I'our!  gincd    that   he    could  r.ccount  for  all  the  phenomena 

.  by  the  help  of  an  atmofphere  of  an  unifor.-n  denfity, 
and  of  a  lefs  refractive  power  than  the  air  iurrounding 
all  bodies.  But  what  we  are  mofl  obliged  to  this 
gentleman  for,  is,  not  his  ingenious  hypothefis,  but  the 
beautiful  variety  with  which  he  has  exhibited  the  ex- 
periments, which  will  render  it  much  enlier  for  any 
perfon  to  inveftigate  the  true  caufes  of  them. 

Btfore  M.  Du  Tour  gave  his  attention  to  this  fub- 
jeft,  only  three  fringes  had  been  obferved  in  the  co- 
louis  produced  by  the  inflexion  of  light;  but  he  was 
accidentally  led  to  obferve  a  greater  number  of  them, 
and  adopted  from  Grimaldi  the  following  ingenious 
method  of  making  them  all  appear  very  dilb'nit. 
w.^*..  He  took  a  circular  board  ABED  (fig. 9. ),  13  inches 
in  diameter,  the  furface  of  which  was  blacky  exctpt  at 
the  edge,  where  there  was  a  ring  of  white  paper  about 
three  lines  broad,  in  order  to  trace  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  divided  into  360  degrees,  beginning  at  the 
point  A,  and  reckoning  180  degrees  on  each  hand  to 
the  point  E  ;  B  and  D  being  each  of  them  placed  at 
90  degrees.  A  flip  of  parchment  three  inches  broad, 
and  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  hoop,  was  fafttned  round 
the  board,  and  pierced  at  the  point  E  with  a  fquare 
hole,  each  fide  being  four  or  five  lines,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce a  ray  of  the  fun's  light.  Lallly,  in  the  centre 
cf  the  board  C,  and  perpendicular  to  it,  he  fixed  a  pin 
about  y  of  a  line  In  diameter. 

This  hoop  being  fo  difpofed,  that  a  ray  of  light 
entering  the  dark  chamber,  through  a  vertical  cleft  of 
two  lines  and  a  half  in  length,  and  about  as  wide  as 
the  diameter  of  the  pin,  went  through  the  hole  at  E, 
and  paffing  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  board,  projetted 
the  image  of  the  fun  and  the  Ihadow  of  the  pin  at  A. 
In  thefe  circumflances  he  obferved, 

1.  That  quite  round  the  concave  furface  of  this 
hoop,  there  were  a  multitude  of  coloured  ftreaks  ;  but 
that  the  fpaee  mA;;,  of  about  1 8  degrees,  the  middle 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  image  of  the  fua,  was 
covered  with  a  faint  light  only. 

2.  The  order  of  the  colours  in  thefe  ftreaks  was 
generally  fuch  that  the  moft  refrangible  rays  were  the 
neareft  to  the  incident  ray  EGA  ;  fo  that,  beginning 
from  the  point  A,  the  violet  was  the  firft  and  the  red 
the  laft  colour  in  each  of  the  ftreaka.    la  fome  of 
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them,  however,  the  colours  were  difpofed  in  a  contrary 

order. 

3.  The  image  of  the  fun,  projeiSeJ  on  each  fide  of 
the  point  A,  was  divided  by  the  fnadow  ot  the  pin, 
which  was  bordered  by  two  luminous  llreaks. 

4.  The  colouied  llrtaks  were  narrower  in  fome  parts 
of  the  hoop  than  others,  and  generally  decreafed  in 
breadth  in  receding  from  the  point  A. 

5.  Among  thefe  coloured  ftreaks,  there  were  fome« 
times  others  which  were  white,  a  line  or  a  line  and  an 
half  in  bre.idth,  which  were  always  bordered  on  both 
fides  by  a  ftre?,k  of  oranije  colour,  at  kail  when  the 
light  of  the  fun  was  intenle,  and  the  chamber  fuffi- 
ciently  dark. 

From  this  experiment  he  thought  it  was  evident, 
that  the  r?.ys  which  pafled  beyond  the  pin  were  not 
the  only  ones  that  were  decompoled,  for  that  thofe 
which  were  reflected  back  from  the  pin  were  decom- 
pofed  alfo  ;  from  which  he  concluded,  that  they  mult 
have  undergone  fome  refraction.  He  alfo  liiought 
that  thofe  which  went  beyond  the  pin  fuft'ered  a  re- 
flection, fo  that  they  were  all  atfeCied  in  a  limihr 
manner. 

In  order  to  account  for  thefe  fa6ts,  our  author  de- 
fcribes  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of  light  through  an  uni- 
form atmofphere,  which  lie  fuppofes  to  furround  the 
pin  ;  and  (hows,  that  the  differently  refrangible  rays 
will  be  fepai'ated  at  their  emergence  from  it :  but  he 
refers  to  fome  experiments  and  obfervations  in  a  future 
memoir,  to  deraenftrate  that  ail  the  coloured  ftreaks 
are  produced  by  rays  that  are  both  reflected  and  re- 
fraded. 

To  give  fome  idea  of  his  hypothefis,  he  (hows  that         6r 
the  ray  a  b,  fig.  10.  after  being  refrafted  at  b,  reflected  Account  o? 
at  r  and  u,  and  again  refrafted  at  s  and  t,  wiD   be  di-f*"  ^?"^ 
vided  into  its  proper  colours;  the  leaft'  refrangible  or     ° 
the  red  rays  ifl'uing  at  x,  and  the  moft  refrangible  or 
violet  at  _)>;  which  agree-  with  his  obfervations.    fhofe 
ftreaks  in  which  the  colours  appear  in  a  contrary  order 
he  thinks  are  to  be  afcribed  to  inequalities  in  the  fur- 
face of  the  pin.     This  might  eafily  have  bten  afcer- 
tained  by  turning  the  pin  round  ;    in  whicii  case  thefe 
dilltrently-coloured  llre.iks  would  have  changed   their 
places. 

It  any  perfon  fhould  choofc  to  repent  thefe  experi- 
ments, he  obferves  that  it  requires  that  the  Iky  be  very 
clear  and  free  from  vapours,  in  oi-der  to  exhibit  the 
colours  with  the  greateft  dillinCtnels  ;  fince  even  the 
vapours  that  are  imperceptible  will  diminifh  the  luftre 
of  the  colours  on  every  part  of  the  hoop,  and  even 
eftace  fome  of  thera,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  on  that 
part  in  which  the  beam  of  light  enters,  as  at  E,  fig- 9. 
where  the  colours  are  aWays  fainter  than  in  any  other 
place,  and  indeed  can  never  be  diftinguifhed  except 
when  the  hole  E  is  confined  by  black  fubftances,  fo  aa 
to  intercept  a  part  of  the  light  that  mijfht  reach  the 
pin  ;  and  uulefa  alfo  thofe  rays  which  go  beyond  the 
pin  to  form  the  image  of  the  fun  at  A  be  ttoppcd, 
fo  that  no  rays  are  vifible  except  thofe  that  are  re« 
fledted  towards  the  hole,  and  which  make  the  faint 
ftreaks. 

The  coloured  ftreaks  that  are  next  the  fliadow  of 
the  pin,  he  Ihows,  are  formed  by  thofe  rays  which,, 
entering  the  atmofphere,  do  not  fall  upon  the  pin  5, 
and,  without  any  reflection,  are  only  refiiiCted  at  theis 
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Plate     entering  and  leaving  the  atmofpliere,  as  at  b  and  r  u, 
CCCLIII.  {jg_  J  j_     j[j  [jjig  gjfg^  i^i^g  ygj  QP  lgj{^  refrangible  rays 

will  iffiie  at  r,  and  the  violet  at  u. 

To  diftinguith  the  rays  which  fell  upon  the  hoop 
in  any  particular  direftion,  from  thofe  that  came  in 
any  other,  he  made  an  opening  in  the  hoop,  as  at  P, 
fig.  g.  by  which  means  he  could,  with  advantage,  and 
at  any  diftance  from  the  centre,  obferve  thofe  rays  un- 
mixed with  any  other. 

To  account  for  the  coloured  ftreaks  being  larger 
next  the  fhadow  of  tlie  pin,  and  growing  narrower  to 
the  place  where  the  light  was  admitted,  he  fliows,  by 
fig.  12.  that  the  raye  at  are  farther  feparated  by  both 
the  refraftions  than  the  rays  c  d. 

Sometimes  our  author  obferved,  that  the  broader 
ftreaks  were  not  difpofed  in  this  regular  order  ;  but 
then  he  fonnd,  that  by  turning  the  pin  they  changed 
their  places,  fo  that  this  circumftance  muft  have  been 
an  irregularity  depending  upon  the  accidental  furface 
of  the  pin. 

The  white  flreaks  intermixed  with  the  coloured 
ones  he  afcribes  to  fmall  cavities  in  the  furface  of  the 
pin,  or  fome  other  foreign  circumftance  ;  for  they 
a!fo  changed  their  places  when  the  pin  was  made  to 
turn  upon  its  axis. 

Other  obfervations  of  our  author  feem  to  prove  that 
the  refrafting  atmofpheres  furrounding  all  kinds  of 
bodies  are  of  the  fame  fize  ;  for  when  he  placed  a 
great  variety  of  fuhftances,  and  of  different  fizes 
aifo,  he  always  found  the  coloured  flreaks  of  the  fame 
dimenfions. 

M.  Du  Tour  obferves  that  his  hypothefis  contradiAs 
an  obfcrvatlon  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  thofe  rays 
which  pafs  the  nearefl  to  any  body  are  the  mod  in- 
flefted;  but  he  thinks  that  Newton's  obfervations  were 
not  fufficieatly  accurate.  Befides,  he  obferves,  that 
Newton  only  fiiid  that  he  thought  it  to  be  fo,  without 
aflerting  it  pofitively. 

Since  the  rays  which  formed  thefe  coloured  ftreaks 
are  but  little  diverted  out  of  their  way,  our  author 
infers  that  this  atmofphere  is  of  fmall  extent,  and 
that  its  refractive  power  is  not  much  lefs  than  that 
of  air. 

Expofing  two  pieces  of  paper  in  the  beam  of  light, 
fo  that  part  of  it  paifed  between  two  planes  formed  by 
them,  M.  Du  Tour  obferved,  that  the  edges  of  this 
light,  received  upon  paper,  were  bordered  with  two 
orange-coloured  ftreaks,  which  Newton  had  not  taken 
notice  of  in  any  of  his  experiments.  To  account  for 
them,  he  fuppofes,  that,  in  iig.  13.  the  more  refran- 
gible of  the  rays  which  enter  at  b  are  fo  refrafted, 
that  they  do  not  reach  the  furface  of  the  body  itfelf 
at  R  :  fo  that  the  red  and  orange-coloured  light  may 
be  refletted  from  thence  in  the  direftion  dM,  where 
the  orange-coloured  ftreaks  will  be  formed  ;  and,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  another  llreak  of  orange  will  be 
formed  at  m,  by  the  rays  which  enter  the  atmofpheie 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  chink.  In  a  fimilar  manner 
he  accounts  for  the  orange  coloured  fringes  at  the 
borders  of  the  white  ftreaks,  in  the  experiment  of  the 
hoop. 

The  blue  rays,  which  are  not  refltflcd  at  R,  he 
fuppofes,  pafs  on  to  1;  and  that  of  thcfe  rays  the 
blue  tinge  obfervable  in  the  Ihajows  of  fome  bodies  are 
formed. 


I       C       S.  Hiftory. 

We  may  here  make  a  general  obfervation,  appli-        6j 
cable  to  all   the  attempts   of  philofophers  to  explain  ^'^'' '•yp*' 
thefe  phenomena   by  atmofpheres.     Thefe    attempts  j^.,^ '^'^^^  ^j, 
give  no  explanation  whatever  of  what  Is  attempted,  founded. 
;.  e.  the  phyfical  caufe   of  the  phenomena.     A  phe- 
nomenon is  fome  individual  fa(St  or  event  in  nature. 
We  are  faid   to  explain  it  when  we  point  out  the  ge- 
neral fitSl  in  which  it  is  comprehended,  and  (how  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  fo  comprehended,  or  the  parti- 
cular modification  of  the  general _/ai3.     Philofophy  re- 
fembles   natural   hiftory,    having  for  its   fubjedi   the 
events  of  nature  ;  and  its  inveftigations  are  nothing  but 
the  clafTification  of  thefe  events,  or  the  arrangement  of 
them  under  the  general  fadls  of  which  they  are  indi- 
vidual inftances.     In  the  prefent  inftance  there  is  no 
general  fa3  referred  to.     The   atmofphere  is  a  mere 
gratuitous  fuppolition;  and  all  that  is  done  is  to  ftiow 
a  refemblance  between  the  phenomena  of  inflexion 
of  light  to  what  would  be  the  phenomena  were  bodies 
furrounded  with  fuch  atmofpheres;  and  even   in  this 
point  of  view,  the  difcuflions  of  Mairan  and  Du  Tour 
are  extremely  deficient.    They  have  been  fatisfied  with 
very  vague  refemblances  to  a  fatt  obferved  in  one  Jingle 
injlance,  and  not  fufficiently  examined  or  defcribed  in 
that  inftance,  namely,  the  refraftion  of  light  througU 
the  atmofphere  of  this  globe. 

The  attempt  is  to  explain  how  light  is  turned  out 
of  its  diredtion  by  palTing  near  the  furface  of  bodies. 
This  indicates  the  aftion  of  forces  in  a  direftion  tranf- 
verfe  to  that  of  the  light.  Newton  took  the  right 
road  of  inveftigation,  by  taking  the  phenomenon  in 
its  original  fimpHcily,  and  attending  merely  to  this, 
that  the  rays  are  deflefted  from  their  former  courfe  ; 
and  the  fole  aim  of  his  inveftigation  was  to  difcover 
the  laws,  ;'.  e.  the  more  general  fafts  in  this  defleftion. 
He  deduced  from  the  phenomena,  that  fome  rays 
are  more  deflefted  than  others,  and  endeavoured  to 
determine  in  what  rays  the  defleftlons  are  moft  re- 
markable ;  and  no  experiment  of  M.  Du  Tour  has 
ftiown  that  he  was  miftaken  in  his  modified  afTertion, 
that  thofe  rays  are  moft  Inflefted  which  pafs  neareft 
to  the  body.  We  fay  modified  ajfertion  ;  for  Newton 
points  out  with  great  fagacity  many  inftances  of  alter- 
nate fits  of  infieSion  and  deflcBion  ;  and  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  the  law  of  continuity  is  obferved  in  thefe 
phenomena,  and  that  the  change  of  infleftion  into  de- 
fleftion is  gradual. 

But  thefe  analogical  difcuflions  are  eminently  defi- 
cient in  another  refpeft  ;  They  are  ( prima  facie )  held 
out  as  mechanical  explanations  of  the  changes  of  mo- 
tion obferved  in  rays  of  light.  When  it  fhall  be  ihown, 
that  thefe  are  precifcly  fuch  as  are  obferved  in  refraft- 
ing  atmofpheres,  nothing  is  done  towards  deciding 
the  original  queflion  ;  for  the  aftion  of  refrafting  at-  ' 
mofpheres  prefents  it  in  all  its  difficulties,  and  we  mutt  ■% 

ftill  allc  hiiiu  do  thefe  atmofpheres  produce  this  eje3  ?  No 
advance  whatever  is  gained  in  fcience  by  thrufting  in 
this  hypothetical  atmofphere  ;  and  Newton  did  wifely 
in  attaching  himfelf  to  the  fimple  faft  :  and   he  thus-  -^j^j^ 
gives    us   another   ftcp  in    icitnce,    by    Ihowing  us  a  refra(51ion, 
fait  unknown  before,   viz,  that  the  aftion  of  bodies  and  infiec- 
on  light  is  not  confined  to   tranfparent   bodies.     He^o^P'"' 
added  another  general  faft  to  our  former  ftock,   '^''' juced  by 
light  as  well  as  other   matter  is  afteJ  en  at  a  di/lance  ]  the  fame 
and  thus  he  made  a  very  important  deduaion,  that  re- forces. 

feaion^ 
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fieSlon,    refraffion,    and  infea'ion,  are  probably  brought 
about  by  the  fame  forces. 

We  would  extend  this  obfcrvation  to  all  attempts 
of  phiiofophers  to  explain  tlie  phenomena  of  nature 
by  the  immediate  aftion  of  invifible  fluitls,  magnetical, 
eleftrical,  nervous,  rethers,  &c.  and  we  would  add,  that 
all  of  them  are  equally  illogical.  They  are  all  attempts 
to  expUin  changes  of  motion  hy  impulfe;  and  proceed 
on  the  previous  fuppofition,  that  the  changes  of  mo- 
tion by  impulfe  are  perfeftly  underftood;  a  fuppofition 
quite  gratuitous,  nay  falfe.  We  may  challenge  any 
philofopher  to  demonftrate,  from  unexceptionable  prin- 
ciples, and  by  juft  argument,  what  will  be  the  effeft  of 
one  particle  of  matter  in  motion  meeting  with  another 
particle  at  reft,  thefe  two  particles  conftituting  the 
whole  of  the  univerfe.  The  queftion  is  to  thij  day 
undecided. 

But  this  is  not  all — chanijes  of  motion  by  impulfe 
are  very  familiar,  and  the  general  laws  are  pretty  well 
known  ;  fo  that  when  it  can  be  (hown  that  impulfe 
really  operates  in  a  phenomenon,  wc  are  fatisfied  with 
the  explanation.  When  we  fee  a  ghfs  ball  hanging 
as  a  pendulum  put  in  motion  by  the  llroke  of  another 
equal  ball  fimilarly  fufpended,  we  think  its  motion  is 
fufficientlv  explained  by  the  common  laws  of  collifion. 
But  this  is  a  very  incomplete  view  of  the  matter.  It 
remains  to  be  pioved,  that  the  motion  was  really  pro- 
duced by  impulfe,  that  is,  by  the  one  ball's  coming 
into  contaft  with  the  other;  and  we  (liall  finj  that  real 
impulfe  is  far  from  being  fo  familiar  as  we  imagine. 

When  one  objeftglafs  of  a  very  long  telefcope  lies 
upon  another,  nothing  is  obferved  at  the  place  of  con- 
taft  of  the  two  fpherical  pLsffes,  unlefs  the  weight  of 
the  upper  one  be  confuierable  ;  in  which  cafe  a  greafy- 
like  fpot  is  obferved.  If  now  the  upper  glafs  be  preffed 
on  the  other,  the  fpot  will  increafe  in  diameter,  and 
have  a  coloHied  m:irgin.  By  gradually  increafing  the 
prelfure,  the  breadth  of  the  coloured  fpot  will  increafe, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  confill  of  concentric  arches  of 
different  colours,  increafing  in  number  and  breadth  by 
an  increafe  of  preffure.  When  this  is  fufSciently  great, 
a  black  or  unreflefting  fpot  appears  in  the  middle, 
fharp!}'-  defined,  with  a  filvery  margin,  and  increafing 
in  breadth  with  the  preffure.  No  additional  preffure 
makes  any  change  excepting  in  the  diameters  of  the 
coloured  rings.  When  the  preffiue  is  gradually  diiT.i- 
nifiied,  the  rings  contract,  the  black  fpot  vaniihes,  and 
all  the  colours  vanifh  in  the  coiitrai-y  order  to  that  of 
their  firft  appeal ance.  When  the  preffure  is  meafured 
which  is  necefl'ary  for  producing  the  black  .fpot,  it  is 
found  confiderably  to  exceed  8oO  pounds  for  every 
fquare  inch  of  the  black  fpot. 
64  It  is  inconteftably  proved,  that  the  coloured  rings 

copuundsare  produced  by  the  rtfli-ftion  of  light  in   thofe  parts 

'eig  t  on    ^^.jjg^j.  jj^g  alaffes  are  at   certain   fmall  diftances  from 

very  ^ , 

luarc  inch  ^^ch  other,  infeparable  by  means  of  the  diameters^of 

eceff..iy  to  the  coloured  rings  and  the  diameter  of  the  fpheres, 
ring  two  of  which  the  adjoining  furfaces  of  the  gla.fies  are  por- 
tions ;  and  the  want  of  ieflcC:tion  in  the  middle  feems 
to  indicate  the  want  of  this  neceffary  diftance,  and 
that  the  two  glaffes  are  there  in  cont  ift,  making  but 
one,  their  furfaces  being  flattened  by  compreffion. 
The  glaffts  feem  to  be  kept  afunder  by  mutual  forces, 
which  are  overcome  by  external  preffure,  and  which 
again  feparate  them  when  the  preffuie  is  removed. 
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When  therefore  the  glafs  biill  mentioned  above  puta 

the  other  in  motion  by  ftriking  it,  we  are  intitled  to 

fay,   that   unlefa   the  preffure  during   the  ftroke  has 

been  equal   to  800  pounds  for  every   fquare   inch  of 

contaft,   the  mation  has  been  produced  without  con- 

taft  or  real  impulfe,   by  the  aftion  of  repulfive  forces  ' 

exerted  between  the  balls,  in  the  fame  manner  as  would 

happen  between  two   magnets  floating  on  cork  with 

their  north   poles  fronting  each  other ;  in  which  cafe 

(if  the  motion  has  been  fafficiently  flow)  the  ftriking 

magnet  will  be  brought  to  reft,  and  the  other  move 

off,  with  its  original  velocity,  in  the  fame  manner  as 

happens  to  the  glafi  balls.  Many  fuch  communications,,  .  " 
r  ■        L  L  /-I  1      •       Motion 

of  motion  happen,  where  we  cannot  lay  that  the  im-proiuce<J 

pulfive  preffure  is  greater  than   that  now  mentioned  ;  Jvithout 
and  in  fuch  cafes  we  are  well  intitled  to  fay,  that  the'^P"'*^" 
motion  has  been  produced  without   real  impulfe,   by 
repulfive  forces  afting  at  a  diftance.      This  evidently 
diminilhes  to  a  great  degree  the  familiarity  of  the  fa& 
of  impulfe. 

But  we  conclude  too  haftily,  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  objeft  glaffes,  that  a  preffure  exceeding  800 
pounds  on  the  fquare  inch  will  produce  contatt. 

Blow  a  foap   bubble,   and  let   it   fall  on  a  piece  of 
cloth,  and  cover  it  with  a  glafs  bell :  after  fome  time 
you  will  obferve   rings  of  colours  on  its   upper   part, 
which  will  increafe  in  number  and   breadth,  and  be  in 
every  refpeft  fimihr  to  thofe  between  the  objeft-glaffes. 
Thefe  arife  from  the  gradual  fliininjj  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  foap  bubble;  a  certain  thicknefs  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  the  interval  between    the  glaffes,  invariably  re- 
flefting  a  certain  colour.     At  laft  a  black  fpot  appears 
a-top,  which  is  ftiarply  defined,  and  increafes  in  diame- 
ter.     Soon  after  this  the   bubble  burfts.     Thus  then 
there  is  a  certain  thicknefs  neceffary  for   enabling  the 
plate  of  foap  fuds  to  refleft  light  fo  as  to  be  very  fen- 
fible.     Analogy   obliges  us  to  extend  this  to  the  ob- 
ject-glaffcs,  and  to  fay,  not  that  the  glaffes  touch  each 
other  through  the  extent  of  the  black  fpot,  but  that 
their  diftance  is  there  too  fmall  for  the  fenfible  reflec- 
tion of  light  ;    and  it  remains   undecided  whether  any 
preffure,  however  great,  can  annihilate  all  diftance  be-        hij 
tween  them.      So  tar,  therefore,  from  impulfe  being  alt  is  rfouht- 
familiar  faft,   and  its  fuppofed  laws  being  proper  and-'"'  "■"'^" 
logical  principles  of  r^aluning.and   explanation,  it  ap-^„^r 'h' 
pears  extremely   doubtjuj.  whether  tlie   fail  has  «i'f/-ever  been  . 
been   obferved;  and  it  muft   therefore  be   againft  theobfeived. 
rules  of  logic  to  adduce  the  laws  of  impulfe  for  the  ex- 
planation of  any  abftrufe  phenomenon, 

./Ether  and  other  fluid  atmofpherts  have  often  been 
reforted  to  by  philofopheis  puzzled  for  an  explana- 
tion; and  all  this  trouble  has  been  taken  to  avojd  the 
fuppofed  difiiculty  of  bodies  afting  at  a  diftance.  We 
now  fee  that  this  is  only  putting  the  difficulty  a  ftep 
farther  off.  We  mayhere  add,  that  in  all  thefe  attempts 
the  very  thing  is  fuppofed  which  the  phiiofophers 
wifti  to  avoid.  Thele  xthers  have  been  fitted  for 
their  taflis  by  fuppofing  them  of  variable  denfitics. 
It  is  quite  eafy  to  fliow,  that  fuch  a  variation  in  den-  67 
fity  cannot  be  conceived  without   fuppofing  the  parti- •''"fP"'*''' 

cles  CO  aft  on  particles  not  in  contait  with  them,  and^'.i'^"''      ' 
...  "^  ,  1  •   ,      1         1  nilh  no  ac- 

to  a  ciltance  as  great  as  that  to  wliicn  the  change  oi<:,,ur,tof 

denfity  extends.      The  very  fimpleft  form  of  an  clafticthe  yh.e- 

fluid  fuppofes  this,  either  with  rcfpeft  to  its  own  par-. P"™'^"^  °f 

tides,  or  with  refpeft  to  the  particki  of  a  ftill   more""^'""" 

fubtik  . 
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fnbtile  fluifl,  from  the  interrperfion  of  which  it  de- 
rives its  elalHcity.  To  get  rid  of  one  aftion  at  a  di- 
ftance,  therefore,  we  introduce  millions.  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  naturalifls  pluming  themfelvee  on  fuch 
explanations,  and  having  recourfe,  in  all  their  diffi- 
ficulties,  to  the  ttthcrof  Sir  Ifaac  Ne-wtnn,  which  they 
in-,ke  a  drudge,  a  Mungo  here,  Mungo  there,  Mungo 
everywhere ;  let  lis  rather  wonder  how  that  great 
rrian,  not  more  eminent  for  penetration  and  invention 
than  for  accuracy  of  conception  and  juftnefs  of  reaf  m- 
ing,  Ihould  fo  far  forget  himfelf,  and  deviate  from  that 
pnth  of  logical  invefligatlon  in  which  he  had  moft  fiic- 
cefsfully  advanced,  and  fhould,  in  his  faSrication  of 
xther,  and  application  of  it  to  explain  the  more  ab- 
ftrufe  phenomena  of  nature,  at  once  tranfgrcfs  a!I  the 
rules  of  philofophizing  which  he  had  prefcribed  to 
himfelf  and  others.  Let  this  flip,  this  mark  of  frail 
moitality,  put  ys  on  our  guard,  left  we  alfo  be  feduccd 
by  the  fpecious  offers  of  «;planation  which  are  held  out 
to  us  by  means  of  invifihle  atmofpheres  of  every  kind. 
^j  M.  Le  Cat  has  well  explained   a  phenomenon  of 

Ol'jeits  vifion  depending  upon  the  infieftion  of  light,  which 
fomttin'es  (Lowe,  that,  in  fome  cafes  objefts  appear  magnified 
iiiat;mricd  by  this  means.  Looking  at  a  diftant  Iteeple,  when  a 
fliaion'of  ''^"'^'  '^^  ^  '^'^  diameter  than  the  pupil  of  his  eye,  was 
ii  ht,  I's'J   pretty  near  to  it,  and   drawing  it  feveral   times 

betwixt  his  eye  and  that  objed,  he  was  furprifed  to 
find,  that,  every  time  the  wire  psffed  before  his  pu- 
pil, the  ftetple  feemed  to  change  its  place,  and  fome 
hills  beyond  the  fteeplc  feemed  to  have  the  fame  mo- 
tion, jult  as  if  a  lens  had  been  drawn  betwixt  his  eye 
and  them. 

Examining  thisappea ranee  more  Rttentively,he  found 
•that  there  was  a  pofitlon  of  the  wire,  but  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep,  in  which  the  flceple  feemed  not  to  have 
any  motion,  when  the  wire  was  pafTed  before  his  eye; 
and  in  this  cafe  the  fteeple  appeared  Jefs  diftinftlv,  and 
feemed  to  te  magnified.  Thefe  effeds  being  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  a  lens,  he  attended  to  them  more  particu- 
larly ;  and  placed  his  eye  in  fuch  a  manner  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  fteeple,  that  the  rays  of  light  by  which 
he  faw  it  muft  come  vei-y  clofe  to  the  edge  of  a  win- 
dow, where  he  hfid  placed  himfelf  to  make  his  obfcr- 
rations.  Then  paffing  the  wire  once  more  before  his 
eye,  he  obferved,  that,  when  it  was  in  the  vifual  axis, 
the  fteeple  appeared  nearer  lb  the  window,  on  wliich- 
ever  fide  the  wire  was  made  to  approach.  He  repeat- 
ed this  experiment,  and  conftantly  with  the  fame  re- 
fult,  the  objeft  being  always  magnified,  and  nearly 
dou!»led,  by  this  means. 

This  pher.onenon  Is  eafily  explained  by  fig.  14.  in 
CCCl.'llI  ^''""^^  ^  reprefents  the  eye,  A  the  fteeple,  and  C  the 
diameter  of  the  vire.  The  black  hues  exprefs  the 
cone  of  light  by  whicli  the  natural  image  of  the  fteeple 
A  is  formed,  and  which  is  much  narrower  than  the 
diameter  of  the  wire  C  ;  but  the  doted  lines  include 
rot  only  that  cone  of  light,  ftoppej  and  turned  out  of 
its  coiwfe  by  the  wire,  but  alfo  more  diftant  rays 
jnflcfted  by  the  wire,  and  thertby  thrown  more  con- 
verging into  the  pupil  ;  juft  as  would  have  been  the 
cflVft  of  the  intcrpofition  of  a  lens -between  the  eye 
and  the  cUjeii.  The  refult  of  this  exijtnm.ent  was  the 
Aime,  wiiatever  fubflances  he  made  ufe  of  in  the  place 
of  the  wire,  provided  they  were  of  the  fame  diameter. 
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§  5.  Di/ioveries  concerning  Vijjon, 

Maurolycus  was  the  firft  who  ftiowed  the  true        g 
theory  of  vifion,  by  demonftrating  that  the  cryftalline  Difcoveriei 
humour  of  the  eye   is  a  lens  which  collefts  the  light  '>''  Mauro- 
iffuing  from  external   objeds,  and  throws  them  upon  !>''^"l' *^^P 
the  retina,  where  is  the  focus  of  each  pencil.     He  did^^^^j.^^- 
not  however  find  out,  that,  by  means  of  this  refrac- vifion. 
tion  of  the  rays,   an  image  of  every  vifible  objeft  was 
formed  upon  the   retina,  though  this  feems  hardly  to 
have  been  a  ftep  beyond  the  dlfcovery  he  had  already 
made.       Montucla   indeed    conjeSures,    that  he  was 
prevented  from   mentioning  this  part  of  the  dlfcovery 
by   the  difEculty  of  accounting  for  the   upright   ap» 
pearance  of  objefts,   as  the  image  on  the   retina  is  al- 
ways inverted.     This  difcovtry  was  made  by  Kepler  ; 
but  he,  too,   was  much  difficulted  with   the  inverted 
pofitlon   of  the   image.       The    rectification  of  thefe 
images,  he  fays,   is  the   bufinefs  of  the  mind ;  which, 
when  it  perceives  an   impreflion  on  the  lower  part  of 
the   retina,    confidcrs  it  as  made   by  rays   proceeding 
from  the  higher  parts  of  objefts;  tracing  the  rays  back 
to  the  pupil,  where  they  crofs  one  another.     But  thii 
hypothefis  can  fcarcely  be  deemed  fatisfaftory. — Kep- 
ler did  not  pretend  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  inind    ficrceives  the   images  upon   the  retina,  and 
very  much  blames  Vitellio  for  attempting  premature- 
ly  to  determine  a  queftion  of  this  nature,   and  which 
indeed,    he  fays,  does  not   belong  to  optics.      He  ac- 
counts, however,  though  not  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner, 
for  the  power  we  have  of  feeing  diftinftly  at  different 
dillances. 

The  Jifcovery  concerning  vifion  was  completed  by  .g 
Scheincr.  For,  in  cutting  away  the  coats  of  the  back  Difcoverfe 
part  of  the  eyes  of  (heep  and  oxen,  and  prefenting  fe-"fSchemtf 
vcral  objefts  before  them,  within  the  u'^iial  diftance  of 
vifion,  he  law  their  images  diftinftly  and  beautifully 
piu'nted  upon  the  retina.  He  did  the  fame  thing  with 
the  human  eye,  and  exhibited  tliis  curious  experiment 
at  Rome  in  1625.  He  takes  particular  notice  of  the 
refemblance  between  the  eye  and  the  camera  obfcura, 
and  explains  a  variety  of  methods  to  make  the  images 
of  objefts  ereft.  As  to  the  images  of  objefts  being 
inverted  in  the  eye,  he  acquiefccs  in  the  reafon  given 
for  it  by  Kepler.  He  knew  that  the  pujjil  of  the  eye 
is  enlarged  in  order  to  view  remote  objefts,  and  that 
It  is  contrafted  while  we  are  viewing  thofe  that  ate 
near  ;  and  this  he  proved  by  experiment,  and  illuftrated 
by  figures. 

Scheiner  alfo  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  afcer- 
tain  the  denfity  and  refraftlve  power  of  all  the  humours 
of  the  eye,  by  comparing  their  magnifying  power  with 
that  of  water  or  glafs  in  the  fame  form  and  circum- 
ftanccs.  The  refult  of  his  inquiries  was,  that  the 
aqueous  humour  doth  not  differ  much  from  water  in 
this  refpeft,  nor  the  cryftalliue  from- glafs;  and  that 
the  vitreous  humour  is  a  medium  between  both.  He 
alfo  very  accurately  and  minutely  traces  the  progrefs 
of  the  rays  of  light  through  all  the  humours  of  the 
eye ;  and  after  dilcuffing  every  pofhble  hypothefis  con- 
cerning the  proper  feat  of  vifion,  he  demonftrates  that 
it  is  in  the  retina,  and  fhows  that  this  was  the  opinion 
of  Alhszen,  Vitellio,  Kcplei-,  and  all  the  moil  emi- 
nent phiiofophers.  He  produces  many  rtafons  of  his 
own  for  this  hypothefis ;  anfwers  a  great  number  of 
I  objeftions 
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objeflr'ona  to  U  ;  and,  by  u  variety  of  arguments,  -re- 
futes the  opinion  of  former  times,  that  the  feat  of  vi- 
71         fion  is  in  the  cryftalline. 
)ifLi  venei      Dcfcartes  makes  a  good  number  of  obfervations  on 
^i.j^'       the   phciiomens  of  vifion.     He   explains   fatisfaiflorily 
the  natural  methods  of  judging  of  the  magnitudes,  fi- 
tuations,  and  dillanees,  of  objeifts  by  the  direftlon  of 
the  optic  axes;  comparing  it  to  a  blind   man's  judg- 
ing of  the  iize  and   diftance  of  an  objeft,  by  feeling  at 
it  with  two  (ticks  of  a  known  lenijth,  when  the  hands 
in  which  he  holds  them  are  at  a  known  dillancc  from 
each  other.     He   alfo   obfervcs,   that  having  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  judge  of  the  fituation  of  objefts  by  their 
images  falling   on  a  particular  part  of  the  eye  ;  if  by 
any  diftortion  of  the  eye  they  full  on  a  different  place, 
we  arc  apt  to  miftake  their  fituation,  or  imagine  one 
ol jecl  to  be  two  ;  as,  till  we  become  accuilomed  to 
It,  we  imagine  one  ttick  to  be  two,    when  it  is  placed 
between   two  contiguous   fingers  laid  acrofs  one  ano- 
ther.    But  he  obfcrvef,  that  all  the  methods  we  hive 
of  judging  of  the  diftances  of  obie-fls  are  wry  uncer- 
tain, and  extend  but  to  narrow  limits.     The  direftiou 
of  the  optic  axes,  he  fays,  will  not  ferve  us  beyond  15 
or  20  feet,  and  the  change  of  form  of  the  cryftalline 
not  more   than  three  or  four  feet.     For  he  imagined 
that  the  eye  conforms  itfelf  to  the  view  of  near  or  di- 
ftant  objefts  by  a  change  in  the  curvature  of  the  cry- 
ftalline, which  he   fuppofed  to  be  a  mufcle,  the  ten- 
dons of  it   being  the   proceffus  ciliares.     In   another 
place,  he  fays,  that  the  change  in  the  conformation  of 
the  eye  is  of  no  ufe  to  us  for  the  purpofe  of  judging 
of  diftanccs  beyond  four  or  five  feet,   and  the  angle  of 
the   optic  axes   not   more  than    100  or  200  feet:  for 
this  rcafon,  he  fays,  that  the  fun  and  moon  are  con- 
ceived to  be  much  more  nearly  of  iht  fame   fize  than 
they  are  in  reality.     White  and  luminous   objefts,  he 
fays,   appear   larger   than   others,  and    alfo   the    parts 
contiguous  to  thofe   on   which   the   ravs   aftually  im- 
pinge, and  for  the  fame  reafon,  if  the  objefts  be  fmall, 
and  placed  at  a  great  diftance,  they  will  ::lways  appear 
•  J         round,  the  figure  of  the  angles  difappcaring. 
Berkeley's       The  celebrated    Berkeley  hilhop  of  Cloyne  publilh- 
theory  of     ed,  in  I  709,  An  EJpiy  towards  a  fve'U'  Theory  of  Fi/ton, 
tmoii.         •which  contains  the  folution  of  many  difHculties.      He 
does  not  admit   that  it  is  by  means  of  thofe  lines  and 
angles,  which  are   extremely  ufeful  in  explaining  the 
theory  of  optics,  that  different  dillanees  are  judged  of 
by  the  fenfe  of  fight  ;   neither  does  he  think  that  the 
mere  direction  of  the  optic  axes,  or  the  greater  or  lefs 
divergency  of  the  rays  of  light,  are  fufficient  for  this 
purpofe.     "  1  appeal    (fays  he)    to  any.  one's   experi- 
ence, whether,  upon   fight  of  an  oiJeiJ,   he  compute  its 
diftance  by  the  bignefs  of  the  angle  made  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  ofilii:  axes !'    or  whether  he  ever  thinks 
of  the   preater  or  lefs   divergency  of  the   rays  which 
arrive  from  any  point  to  his  pupil  ?    Nay,   whether  it 
be   not   perfedlly  impofiible   for   him  to   perceive,  by 
fenfe,  the  various  angles  wherewith  the  rays  according 
to  their  greater  orlefler  divergency  fell  upon  his  eye  ?" 
That  there  is  a  neccffary  connexion  between  thefe  va- 
rious angles,  &c.   and   different  degrees  of  diftance, 
and  that  this  connexion  is  known  to  every  ptrfon  fl<ill- 
cd   in   optics,  he  readily  acknowleges  ;  but  "  in  vain 
(fays  he)  fiiall  all  the  mathematicians  in  the  world  tell 
VoL.XIII.  Parti. 
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me,  that  I  perceive  certain  I'mfs  and  angles,  which  in- 
troduce into  my  mind  the  various  notions  of  dijlnnce, 
fo  long  as  I  am  myfelf  confcious  of  no  fuch  thing." 
Diftance,  magnitude,  and  even  figuie,  he  maintains  to 
be  llie  objefts  of  immediate  perception  only  by  the 
fenfe  of  touch  ;  and  that  when  we  judge  of  them  by 
fight,  it  is  from  different  fenfations  felt  in  the  eye 
which  experience  has  taught  us  to  be  the  confe- 
qnence  of  viewing  objefts  of  greater  or  lefs  magni- 
tuJe,  of  different  figures,  and  at  different  diftances. 
Thefe  various  fenfations,  with  the  refpcftive  diftance;, 
figures,  and  magnitudes  by  which  they  are  occafioned, 
become  fo  clofely  aftb^iated  In  the  mind  long  before 
the  petlod  of  diftinft  recoUeftion,  that  the  prefence 
of  the  one  inftantly  fug^efts  the  other  ;  and  u-e  attri- 
bute to  the  fenfe  of  fight  thofe  notions  which  are  ac- 
quired by  the  fenfe  of  touch,  and  of  which  certain 
•vifual  fenfations  are  merely  the  figns  or  fymbols,  juil 
as  v.'ords  are  the  fymbols  of  ideas.  Upon  thefe  prin- 
ciples he  accounts.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  the  reader's 
attention,  fur  fingle  vifion  by  both  eyes,  and  for  our 
perceiving  objefts  ereft  by  inverted  images  of  them  on 
the  retina  tunica.  Subfequent  writers  have  made 
great  difcoveries  in  the  theory  of  vilion  ;  and  amonj 
them  there  Is  hardly  any  one  to  whom  this  branch  of 
fcience  Is  fo  much  indebted  as  to  Dr  Reid.  Their 
reafonings,  however,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
detail,  nor  do  they  properly  belong  to  this  part  of 
the  article  ;  they  are  conncfted  with  the  dcfcription 
of  the  eye  itfelf,  the  various  modes  of  vifion,  and  opti- 
ca! deceptions  to  which  we  are  liable  ;  and  thefe  will 
be  confidered  in  a  fucceeding  part  of  this  treatife. 

§  6.    Of  Optica!  Infirumenis,  and  Difco'verics  concemtng 
them. 

So  little  were  the  ancients  acquainted  with  the  I 
fclenee  of  Optics,  that  they  feem  to  have  had  no  in 
flruments  of  the  optical  kind,  excepting  the  glafs" 
globes  and  fpeculums  formerly  mentioned,  which  they 
ufed  in  fome  cafes  for  magnifying  and  burning.  Al- 
hazen,  as  we  have  feen,  gave  the  firft  hint  of  the  in- 
vention of  fpeft-rcles,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
found  out  foon  after  his  time.  From  the  writings  of 
Alhazen,  together  with  the  obfervations  and  experi- 
ments of  Roger  Bacon,  It  is  not  Improbable  that  fome 
monks  gradually  hit  upon  the  coriftruftlon  of  fpcfta- 
cles  ;  to  which  Bacon's  lefter  fegment,  notwlthftand- 
iiig  his  miftake  concerning  it,  was  a  nearer  approach 
than  Alhazen's  larger  one.  Whoever  they  were  that 
purfued  the  difcoveries  of  Bacon,  they  probably  ob- 
ferved,  that  a  very  fmall  convex  glafs,  when  held  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  book,  would  magnify  the 
letters  more  than  when  it  was  placed  clofe  to  them,  in 
which  psfition  only  Bacon  feems  to  have  ufed  it.  In 
the  next  place,  they  might  try  whether  two  of  thefe 
fmall  fegments  of  a  fphere  placed  together,  or  a  glafs 
convex  on  both  fides,  would  not  iBagnify  more  than 
one  of  them.  They  would  then  find,  that  two  of 
thefe  glaftes,  oiie  for  each  eye,  would  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe of  reading  better  than  one;  and  laftly,  they  might 
find,  that  different  degrees  of  convexity  fuited  different 
perfons.  > 

It  is  certain  that  fpeftacles  were  well  known  in  the 

13th  century,  and  not  long  before.     It  is  faid  that 
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Alexander  Spina,  a  native  of  Pifa,  who  died  in  i.^r^, 
and  who  was  very  ingenious  in  executing  whatever  he 
faw  or  heard  of  as  havin?  been  done  by  others,  hap- 
pened to  fee  a  p.ilr  of  fpeftacles  in  the  hands  of  a  per- 
fon  who  would  not  explain  thf  m  to  him  ;  but  that  he 
fucceeded  in  makin^r  a  pair  for  himfelf,  and  immedi- 
ately made  the  conRruftJon  public,  for  the  good  of 
ethers.  It  is  alfo  infcribed  on  the  tomb  of  Salvinns 
Armatus,  a  nobleman  of  Florence,  who  died  1317,  that 
he  was  the  inventor  of  fpeftacles. 

The  life  of  concave  glafles,  to  help  thofe  perfons 
who  are  fhort  fighted,  was  probably  a  difcovery  that 
followed  not  long  after  that  of  convex  ones,  for  the 
relief  of  thofe  whofe  fight  is  defeftive  in  the  contrary 
extreme,  though  we  find  no  trace  of  this  improve- 
ment. Whoever  made  this  difcovery,  it  was  probably 
the  lefult  of  nothing  more  than  a  random  experiment. 
Perhaps  a  perfon  who  was  fhort  fighted,  finding  that 
convex  glaffes  did  Mm  more  harm  than  good,  had  the 
curicfity  to  make  trial  of  2  contrary  curvature  of  the 
glafa. 

From  this  time,  though  both  convex  and  concave 
lenfes  were  fufficiently  common,  yet  no  attempt  was 
made  to  form  a  telefcope  by  a  combinatios  of  them, 
til!  die  end  of  the  16th  century.  Dcfcattes  confidtrs 
James  Metius,  a  perfon  who  was  no  mathematician, 
though  his  father  and  brother  had  applied  to  thofe 
fcienccs,  as  the  firft  conftruClor  of  a  telefcope  ;  and 
fays,  that  as  he  was  amufing  himftlf  with  making 
mirrors  and  burning-glaflTes,  he  cafually  thought  of 
looking  through  two  of  his  lenfes  at  a  time  ;  and  that 
happening  to  take  one  that  was  convex  nnd  another 
that  was  concave,  and  happening  alfo  to  hit  upon  a 
pretty  good  adjuilment  of  them,  he  found,  that,  by 
looking  clirough  them,  diltant  objefts  appeared  very 
large  and  diftind.  In  fad^,  without  knowing  it,  he 
hid  made  a  telefcope. 

Other  perfons  fay,  that  this  great  difcovery  was  firft 
made  by  John  Lipperfheim,  a  maker  of  fpeAacles  at 
Middleburgh,  or  rather  by  his  children  ;  who,  like 
Metius,  were  diverting  themfelves  with  looking  thro' 
two  glafTcs  at  a  time,  and  placing  them  at  different 
dlftances  from  one  another.  But  Borellus,  the  author 
of  a  book  intitled,  De  "vero  tdefcopW  Invenlore,  gives 
this  honour  to  Zacharias  Joannides,  i.  e.  Janfen,  ano- 
ther maker  of  fpe£lac!cs  at  the  fame  place,  who  made 
the  firll  telefcope  in  1590;  and  it  feenis  now  to  be 
the  general  opinion,  that  this  account  of  Borellus  is 
the  moft  probable. 

Indtfd,  BorcUus's  account  of  the  difcovery  of  tele- 
fcopes  is  fo  circumftantial,  and  fo  well  authenticated, 
that  it  does  not  feem  pofiible  to  call  it  in  queflion.  It 
is  not  true,  he  fays,  that  this  great  difcovery  was  made 
by  a  perfon  who  was  no  philofopher  :  for  Zacharias 
Janfen  was  a  diligent  inquirer  into  nature  ;  and  being 
engaged  in  thefe  purfuits,  he  was  trying  what  ufes 
could  be  made  of  lenfes  for  thofe  purpofes,  when  he 
fortunately  hit  upon  the  conftruflion. 

This  ingenious  mechanic,  or  rather  philofopher,  had 
no  fooner  found  the  arrangement  of  glaffes  that  pro- 
duced the  effedl  he  defired,  than  he  inclofed  them  in 
a  tube,  and  ran  with  his  inftrument  to  prince  Maurice ; 
who,  immediiitely  conceiving  that  it  might  be  of  ufe 
to  him  in  his  wars,  defired  the  author  to  keep  it  a  fe- 
cret.     But  this,  thcugh  attempted  for  fome  time,  was 
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found  to  lie  impofiible  ;  and  feveral  perfons  in  that 
city  immediately  applied  themfelves  to  the  making 
and  felling  of  tclefcopes.  One  of  the  moft  dilUn- 
guiftcd  of  thefe  was  Hans  Laprey,  called  Ltpperjheim 
by  Sirturus.  By  him  fome  perfon  in  Holland  bein^ 
very  early  fupplied  with  a  telefcope,  he  pafTed  with 
many  for  the  inventor  ;  but  both  Metius  al)cve-men- 
tioned,  and  Cornelius  Drebell  of  Alcmar,  in  Holland, 
applied  to  the  inventor  himfelf  in  1620  ;  an  alfo  did  .» 
Galileo,  and  many  others.  The  firft  telefcope  made  The  firft 
by  Jr>.nfen  did  not  exceed  15  or  16  inches  in  length  ; 't'cfcope 
but  Sirturus,  who  fays  that  he  had  feen  it,  and  made?""""" 
ufe  of  it,  thought  it  the  beft  that  he  had  ever  exa- 
mined. 

Janfen,  having  a  philofophical  turn,  prefently  ap- 
plied his  ii.-.ftrument  to  fuch  piii-pofcs  as  he  had  in  vie\» 
when  he  hit  upon  the  ccnflruAion.  Directing  it  to- 
wards teleftial  o':je£ls,  he  diftinftly  vie  we  !  the  fpot» 
on  the  furface  of  the  moon  ;  and  difcovered  many  ntv» 
ftars,  particularly  fevtn  pretty  confiderable  ones  in  the, 
Great  Bear.  His  fon  Joannes  Zacharias,  noted  the 
lucid  circle  near  the  limb  of  the  moon,  from  whence 
feveral  bright  rays  feem  to  dart  in  different  direftions; 
and  he  fays,  that  the  full  moon,  viewed  through  thi» 
inflrument,  did  not  appear  flat,  but  was  evidently 
fpherical,  the  middle  part  being  prominent.  Jupiter 
alfo,  he  fays,  appeared  round,  and  rather  fpherical  ; 
and  foiiistimes  he  perceived  two,  fometimes  three,  and 
at  tl'.e  moll  four  fmall  liars,  a  little  above  or  below 
him  ;  and,  as  far  as  he  could  obferve,  they  peiformed 
revolutions  round  him  ;  but  this,  he  fay»,  he  leaves  to 
the  confideration  of  aflronomers.  This,  it  is  probable, 
was  the  firll  obfervalion  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter, 
though  the  perfon  who  made  it  was  not  aware  of  the 
importance  of  his  difcovery. 

One  Francis  Fontana,  an  Italian,  alfo  claims  the  Honour  of 
invention  j  but  as  he  did  not  pretend  to  have  made  it  tlie  invc-n- 
before  the  year  i6o8,  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  ''°"  <^lj^""- 
inftruments  W9ie  made  and  fold  in  Holland  fome  tinie,j^,  * 

before,  his  pretenfions  to  a  fecond  difcovery  are  not 
much  regarded.  „ 

There  are  fome  who  fay  that  Galileo  was  the  inveji-  p^  telefcope 
tor  of  telefcopes  ;  but  he  himfelf  acknowledges,   that  made  by 
he  firll  heard  of  the  inftrument   from  a  German;  but  Galileo     , 
he  fays,  that  being  informed  of  nothing  more  than  the  ^'"^"°"' 
eifefts  of  it,  firft  by  common  report,   and  a  few  days  '"  ' 

after  by  a  French  nobleman,  J.  Badovere,  at  Paris,  he 
himfelf  difcovered  the  conftrudion,  by  confidering  the 
nature  of  refra£lion  :  and  thus  he  had  much  more  real 
merit  than  the  inventor  himfelf. 

The  account  of  what  Galileo  aclually  did  in  this  bu- 
finefs  is  fo  clixumftantially  related  by  the  author  of 
his  life,  prefixed  to  the  quarto  edition  of  his  works, 
printed  at  Venice  in  I  744,  and  it  contains  fo  many  par- 
ticulars, which  cannot  but  be  pleafing  to  every  perfon 
who  is  interefted  in  the  hiftory  of  tclefcopes,  that  we 
ftiall  abridge  a  part  of  it,  intermixing  circumftances 
collcfted  from  other  accounts.  , 

About  April  or  May,   in  i  6og,   it  was  reported  at  Account 
Venice,   where   Galileo  (who  was  profeflbr  of  mathe- his  difco» 
matics  in  the    univerfity  of  Padua)  then  happened  toner's'* 
be,  that  a  Dutchman  had  prcfented  to  Count  Maurice 
of  Naflau,  a  certain   optical   inftrument,  by  means  of 
which,  diftant  objedls  iippeared  as  if  they  were   near ; 
but  no  farther  account  of  the  difcovery  had  reached 

that 
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that  place,  ttiongh  this  was  acar  20  years  after  the  firft 
dilcovery.  Struck,  however,  with  this  account,  Ga- 
lileo inliantly  returned  to  Fadua,  confidering  what 
kind  of  an  inftrument  this  mult  be.  The  night  fol- 
lowing, the  conftrudtion  occurred  to  him  ;  and  the 
day  after,  putting  the  parts  of  the  inlhument  toge- 
ther, ai  he  had  prcviouily  conceived  of  it,  and  not- 
wilhftanding  the  imperfcAion  of  the  glsfies  thst  he 
could  then  procure,  the  effeft  anfwercd  his  expefla- 
tions,  as  he  pielcntiy  acquainted  his  fiiends  at  Venice, 
to  which  ph.ce  he  fix  days  afterwards  carried  another 
end  a  better  inltrument  that  he  had  made,  and  where, 
from  icveral  eminences,  he  fhowed  to  fome  of  the 
principal  fenators  of  that  republic  a  variety  of  dift ant 
ebjefts,  to  their  very  great  affonifhment.  When  he 
had  made  faither  improvements  in  the  inflrument,  he, 
with  his  ufual  generofity  and  franknefs  in  communi- 
cating his  difcoveries,  made  a  prefent  of  one  of  them 
to  the  Doge,  Leonardo  Donati,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  all  the  fenate  of  Venice  ;  giving  along  with 
the  inflrument  a  written  paper,  in  which  he  explain- 
ed the  llnidlure  and  wonderful  utes  that  might  be 
made  of  it  both  by  land  and  at  fea.  In  return  for  fo 
noble  an  entertainment,  the  republic,  on  the  2jth  of 
Auguft,  in  the  fame  year,  more  than  tripled  his  falary 
8S  profcflbr. 

Our  philofophcr,  having  amufed  himfelf  for  fome 
time  with  the  view  of  tcrrdtrial  objetfs,  at  length  di- 
rected his  tube  towards  the  heavtns  5  and,  obferving 
I  the  moon,  he   found  that  the  furtace  of  it  was  diver- 

fified  with  hills  and  valleys,  like  the  earth.  He  found 
that  the  via  laSea  and  nebula  conlifled  of  a  colleftion 
of  fixed  liars,  which,  on  account  cither  of  their  vaft 
dillance,  or  extreme  fmallnefs,  were  invifible  to  the  na- 
ked eye.  He  alfo  difcovered  innumerable  fixed  ftars 
difperled  over  the  face  of  the  heavena,  which  had  been 
unknown  to  all  the  ancients  ;  and  examining  Jupiter, 
with  a  better  inftrument  than  any  he  had  made  before, 
he  found  that  he  was  accompanied  by  four  ftars,  which, 
in  certain  fixed  periods,  performed  revolufions  round 
him,  and  which,  in  honour  of  the  houfe  of  Medici,  he 
called  Medicean  planets. 

This  dilcovery  he  made  in  January  i6io,  new  ftyle; 
and  continuing  his  obfervations  the  whole  of  Febru- 
aiy  following,  in  the  beginning  of  March  next  he 
publifted  an  account  of  all  his  difcoveries,  in  his  Nun- 
cms  SiJercus,  printed  at  Venice,  and  dedicated  to  Cof- 
mo  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  whoj  by  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  him  on  the  10th  of  July  1610,  invited 
him  to  quit  Padua,  and  affigned  him  an  ample  iU- 
pend,  as  primate  and  extraordinary  profeflbr  at  Pifa, 
but  without  any  obligation  to  read  lectures,  or  to  re- 
fide. 

The  extraordinary  difcoveries  contai'.ied  in  the  Nun- 
cius  Sidereus,  which  was  immediately  reprinted  both 
in  Germany  and  France,  were  the  caufe  of  much  fpe- 
culation  and  debate  among  the  philofophers  and  allro- 
comere  of  that  time  5  many  of  whom  could  not  be 
brought  to  give  any  credit  to  Galileo's  account,  v/hile 
ethers  endeavoured  to  decry  his  difcoveries  a:  being 
nothing  more  than  fictions  or  illufions.  Some  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  even  to  look  through  a  tele- 
fcope  ;  fo  devoted  were  they  to  the  fyilcm  cl  Ariftixle, 
and  fo  averfe  to  admit  any  other  fource  of  knowledge 
belides  his  writings.    When  it  was  fouod  to  be  in  vain 
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to  oppofe  the  evidence  of  ftnfc,  fome  did  not  fcrtlple 
to  aflcrt  that  the  invention  was  taken  from  Arillotlc  ; 
and  producing  a  pafl'age  from  his  writinj;s,  in  which 
he  attempts  to  give  a  reafon  why  flars  arc  feen  in  the 
day-time  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  faid,  that 
the  well  correfpoTidtd  to  the  tube  of  the  telefccpe,  and 
that  the  vapours  which  arofe  from  it  gave  the  hint  of 
putting  glafTes  into  it  ;  and  laftly,  that  in  both  c^^fes 
the  fight  is  flrengthened  by  the  tranfmifTion  of  the 
rays  through  a  thick  and  dark  medium.  Galileo  him- 
felf tells  this  ftoiy  with  a  great  deal  of  humour;  cotr- 
paring  fuch  men  to  alchymilts,  who  imagine  that  the 
art  of  making  gold  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
lay  conce;;led  under  the  fables  of  the  poets. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  of  the  fame  year,  1610; 
Galileo  being  ftiU  at  Padua,  and  getting  an  impeifed\ 
view  of  Saturn's  ring,  imagined  that  tl:at  planet  con- 
filled  of  three  parts  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  account 
which  he  gave  of  this  difcovery  to  his  friends,  he  calls 
it  pianetam  tergeminam. 

Whilft  he  was  Hill  at  Padua,  which  mufl  have  been 
either  in  the  fame  month  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
Augull  following,  he  obferved  fome  fpots  on  the  face 
of  the  fun  :  but,  contrary  to  his  ufual  cuflom,  he  did 
not  chooie,  at  that  time,  to  publifh  his  dilcovery  ; 
partly  for  fear  of  incumng  more  of  the  hatred  of 
many  obllinate  peripatetics  ;  and  partly  in  order  to 
make  more  exaft  obfervations  on  this  itmarkahle  phe- 
nomenon, and  to  form  iome  conjecture  concerning  the 
probable  caufe  of  it.  He  theretoie  contented  himfelf 
with  communicating  his  obfervations  to  fome  of  his 
friends  at  Padua  and  Venice,  among  whom  we  find 
the  name  of  father  Paul.  This  delay,  however,  was 
the  caufe  of  this  difcoveiy  being  conteiled  with  him 
by  the  famous  Scheiner,  who  likewife  made  the  fame 
obfervation  in  Oft.  161 1,  and  we  fuppofe  had  auiici- 
pated  Galileo  in  the  publication  of  it. 

About  the  end  of  Auguft,  Galileo  left  Padua  arrd 
went  to  Florence  5  and  in  November  following  he  was 
fatisficd,  that,  from  the  September  preceding,  Venus 
had  been  continually  increafing  in  bulk,  and  that  flie 
changed  herphafes  like  the  moon.  About  the  end  of 
March  161 1,  Galileo  went  to  Rome,  where  he  grati- 
fied the  cardinals,  and  all  the  p»incipal  nobility,  with 
a  view  of  the  new  wonders  he  had  difcovered  in  the 
heavens,  and  among  others  the  folar  fpots.  gj 

From  thefe  difcoveries  Galileo  obtained  the  name  of  Named 
LynceuSf  after  one  of  the  Argonauts,  who  was  famous  lah'"""' 
antiquity  for  the  acutenefs  of  his  fight;  and  moreover,  '" 
the  marquis  of  Monticelli  infticuted  an  academy,  with 
the  title  of  Di  Lined,  and  made  him  a  member  of  it. 
Twenty-nine  years  Galileo  enjoyed  the  ufe  of  his  tele- 
fcope,  continually  enriching  altronomy  with  his  obfer- 
vations: but  by  too  clofe  an  application  to  that  inftru- 
ment, and  the  detriment  he  received  from  the  noflurnal 
air.his  cyesgrewgradually  weaker,  till  in  1639  he  became 
totally  blind;  a  calamity  which,  how  ever,  neither  broke 
his  fpirits,  nor  interrupted  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies.  g 

The  firft  telefcope  that  Galileo  conflrudted  magni- AccnuriJ 
fied  only  three   times:  but  prefently  after,   he  made  "f  his  te* 
another   which  magnified   iS  times;  and   afterwards, '^'^'"P"' 
with   great  trouble  and   expence    he  conftrufted   one 
that  magnified  33  times ;  and  with  this  it  was  that  he 
difcovered  the  fatellites   of  Jupiter  and  the  fpots  of 
the  fun. 

L  1  Z  Notvvith- 
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Notwithftanding  Galileo  muft  be  allowed  to  have 
confiderable  merit  with  refpeft  to  telefcopes,  it  was 
neither  that  of  the  perfon  who  firft  hit  upon  the  con- 
ftruftlon,  nor  that  of  him  who  thoroughly  explained 
the- rationa/e  of  the  inftrument.  This  important  fer- 
vice  to  fcience  was  performed  by  John  Kepler,  whofe 
name  is  famous  on  many  accounts  in  the  annals  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  efpecially  by  his  difcovery  of  the  great 
law  of  motion  rcfpeding  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  which 
is,  that  the  fquares  of  their  periodical  times  areas  the 
cubes  of  their  diftances  from  the  body  about  which  they 
revolve;  a  propofition  which,  however,  was  not  demon- 
flrated  before  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Kepler  was  allrono- 
merto  fevernl  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  j  he  was  the 
affociate  of  the  celebrated  allrouomer  Tycho  Brahe, 
and  the  mailer  of  Defcartes. 

Kepler  made  feveral  difcoveries  relating  to  the  na- 
ture of  vifion  ;  and  not  only  explained  the  rationale  of 
the  ttlefcope  which  he  found  in  ufe,  but  alfo  pointed 
out  methods  of  conftrudting  others  of  fuperiot  powers 
and  rt.ore  commodious  application. 

It  was  Kepler  who  firlt  gave  a  clear  explication  of 
the  effefts  of  Icnfes,  in  making  the  rays  of  a  pencil  of 
light  converge  or  diverge.  He  (bowed,  that  a  plano- 
convex lens  makes  rays  that  were  parallel  to  its  axis, 
to  meet  at  the  diilance  of  the  diameter  of  the  fphere 
ef  convexity  ;  but  that  if  both  fides  of  the  lens  be 
equally  convex,  the  rays  will  have  their  focus  at  the 
diftance  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  correfponding  to 
that  degree  of  convexity.  But  he  did  not  inveftigate 
any  rule  for  the  foci  of  lenfes  unequ-.iUy  convex.  He 
only  fays,  in  general,  that  they  will  fall  fomewhere  in 
the  medium,  between  the  foci  belonging  to  the  two 
different  degrees  of  convexity.  It  is  to  Cavallicri  that 
we  owe  this  invefti^atlon.  He  laid  down  this  rule  : 
Ag  the  fum  of  both  the  dit-meters  is  to  one  of  them,, 
fo  is  the  other  to  che  diftance  of  the  focus  All  thefe 
inles  concerning  convex  lenfes  are  applicable  to  thofe 
that  are  concave  ;  with  this  difterence,  that  the  focus 
is  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  ghfs,  as  will  be  particu- 
larly (hown  in.the  fecond  part  of  this  treatife. 

The  principal  effefts  of  telefcopes  depend  upon  thefe 
plain  maxims,  I'iz.  That  objeifts  appear  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  angles  which  they  f\ibtend  at  the  eye  ; 
and  the  efftft  is  the  fame  whether  the  pencils  of  rays, 
by  which  objefts  are  vifible  to  us,  come  direftly  from 
the  objefts  themfelves,  or  from  any  place  nearer  to  the 
eye,  where  they  may  have  been  united  fo  as  to  form  an 
image  of  the  objeit ;  becaufe  they  iflue  again  from 
thofe  points  where  there  is  no  real  fubftance,  in  certain 
direftions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  did  from  the 
correfponding  points  in  the  objefts  themfelves. 

In  faft,  therefore,  all  that  is  effected  by  a  teltfcope 
is,  firft  to  make  fuch  an  image  of  a  diltant  object,  by 
means  of  a  lens  or  mirror;  and  then  to  give  the  eye 
fome  afiiftance  for  viewing  that  image  as  near  as  pof- 
iible  ;  fo  that  the  angle  which  it  Ihnil  fubtend  at  the 
eye,  m.y  be  very  large  com.pared  with  the  angle  which 
the  objeA  itletf  would  fubtend  in  the  fame  fitualion. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  an  cye-glafs,  which  fo  re- 
fraSs  the  pencils  of  rays,  a^  that  they  may  afterwards 
be  brought  to  their  feveral  foci  by  the  natural  humours 
of  the  eye.  But  if  the  eye  was  fo  formed  as  to  be  able 
to  fee  the  image  with  fufficient  dillindnefs  at  the  fame 
diftance  without  any  eye-glafs,  it  would  appear  to  him 
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as  much  magnified  a3  it  does  to  another  perfon  who 
makes  ufe  of  a  glafs  for  that  purpofe,  though  he  would 
not  in  all  cafts  have  fo  large  a  field  of  view. 

If,  initead  of  an  eye  glals,  an  objeft,  or  the  image 
of  an  objcd,  be  looked  at  through  a  fmall  hole  in  a  thin 
plate  or  piece  of  paper,  held  clofe  to  the  eye,  it  may  be 
viewed  very  near  to  the  eye,  and,  at  the  fame  diilance, 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  objeft  will  be  the  fame 
in  both  cafes.  For  if  the  hole  be  fo  fmall  ss  to  admit 
but  a  fingle  ray  from  every  diltind  point  of  the  objeft, 
thele  ra)s  will  fall  upon  the  retina  in  as  many  other 
dillinft  points,  and  make  a  dillinft  image.  They  are 
only  pencils  or  cones  of  ra)s,  which  have  a  fenfible 
bale,  as  the  breadth  of  the  pupil,  that  are  capable,  by 
their  fpreading  on  the  retma,  of  producing  an  indi- 
llinft  image.  As  very  few  rays,  however,  can  be 
admitted  through  a  fmall  hole,  there  will  feldom  be 
light  fufficient  to  view  any  objeft  to  advantage  in  this 
manner. 

If  no  image  be  aftually  formed  by  the  foci  of  the 
pencils  without  the  eye,  yet  if,  by  the  help  of  any  eye- 
glafs,  the  pencils  of  lays  (hall  enter  the  pupil,  juft  as 
they  would  have  done  Irom  any  place  witl.out  the  eye, 
the  vifual  angle  will  be  the  fame  as  if  an  image  hai 
aftually  been  formed  in  that  plaice.  Objetls  will  not 
appear  inverted  through  this  tekfcspe,  becaufe  the  pen- 
cils which  form  the  images  of  them,  only  crofs  one  an- 
other once,  ii/s.  at  the  objedi  glafs,  as  in  natural  vi- 
iion  they  do  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  ., 

Such  is  the  telefcope  that  was  firfl  difcevered  and  OjMean 
ufed  by  philofophers  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  tekfcope 
fhould  be  of  a  much  more  difficult  conllrunion  than  more  diff 


fome  other  kinds  that  have  been  invented  fince.      The 
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great  inconvenience  attending  it  is,  that  the  field  of  than  othe: 
view  is  exceedingly  fmall.  For  fince  the  pencils  of 
rays  enter  the  eye  very  much  diverging  from  one  ano- 
ther, but  few  of  them  can  be  intercepted  by  the  pu- 
pil, this  inconvenience  increafes  with  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  telefcope ;  fo  that  philofophers  at  this 
day  cannot  help  wondering,  that  it  was  poffible,  with 
fuch  an  inltrument,  for  Galileo  and  others  to  have  made 
the  difcoveries  they  did.  It  muft.  have  required  incre- 
dible  patience  and  addrefs.  No  other  telefcope,  how- 
ever, than  this,  was  fo  much  as  thought  of  for  many- 
years  after  the  difcovery.  Defcartes,  who  wrote  30 
years  after,  mentions  no  others  as  aftually  conllrufted, 
though  Kepler  had  fuggefted  fome,  g 

It  is  to  this  great  man  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  Telefcop 
conllruftion  of  what  we  now  call  the  ajlronomical  tele-  inijirovei 
/cope,  being  the  beft  adapted  for  the  purpofe  of  viewing  ^1  ^^P'' 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  raliaiiale  of  this  inftrument  is 
explained,  and  the  advantage  of  it  are  clearly  pointed 
out,  by  this  philofopher,  in  his  Catoptrics  ;  but,  what 
is  very  furprifiii^-,  he  never  aftiially  reduced  his  excel- 
lent theory  into  praftice.  Montucla  conjeftures,  that 
the  reafon  why  he  did  not  make  trial  of  his  new  con. 
ftruftlon  was,  his  not  being  aware  of  the  great  increafe 
of  the  field  of  view  ;  fo  that  bein>^  engaged  in  other 
purfuits,  he  might  not  think  it  of  much  confequtnce 
to  take  any  pains  about  the  conftruftion  of  an  inftru- 
ment, which  could  do  little  more  than  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe  with  thofe  of  which  he  was  already  pofTeflTed, 
He  muft  alfo  have  forcfeen,  that  the  length  of  this  te- 
lefcope  muft  have  been  greater  in  proportion  to  its 
magnifying  power;  fo  that  it  migtt  appear  to  him  to 
3  te 
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ibe  Tipon  the  whole  not  quite  fo  good  a  conftruAion  as 
88  the  former. 
His  method  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Kepler's  new 
lint  put  m  f^.l^eme  of  a  ttlefcope  was  executed  ;  and  the  fiiil  per- 
Scheiiiec  ^  ^°^  ^'"*  ■"^"'■'"y  ni*dc  an  inltniment  of  this  conftruc- 
tion  was  Father  Scheiner,  wlio  has  given  a  defcriplion 
of  it  in  his  Rofa  Urftna,  publiflied  in  :  630.  Jf,  fays 
he,  you  infert  two  fimilar  Icnfes  (thiit  is,  both  convex) 
in  a  tube,  and  place  your  eye  at  a  convenient  diftance, 
you  will  fee  all  cerreihial  objefts  inverted,  indeed,  but 
magnified  and  very  diiliiiit,  with  a  confiderahle  extent 
of  view.  He  afterwards  fnVijoius  an  auconnt  of  a  te- 
Irfcope  of  a  Jiilerent  conllrncnon,  with  two  convex 
eye-glalFes,  which  again  revet  fes  the  images,  and  niakes 
them  appear  in  thtir  natural  pofition.  I'his  difpoiitiou 
of  the  lenfts  had  alfo  been  pointed  out  by  Kepler,  but 
h.:d  not  been  reduced  to  praftice  by  him,  any  more 
than  the  former.  This  conftruftion,  however,  anfwer- 
ed  the  end  but  very  imperfectly  ;  and  Father  Rheita 
prelently  after  hit  upon  a  better  conllruttion,  ufing 
three  eyeglaifes  inllead  of  two.  This  got  the  name 
of  the  terrejlrial  telefcupe,  being  chiefly  ufed  for  terre- 
llrial  ohjedts. 

The  firlt  and  laft  of  thefe  conftruftions  are  thofe 
which  are  now  in  common  ufe.  The  proportion  in 
which  the  firft  telefeope  magnifies,  is  as  the  focal 
length  of  the  objcft-glafs  to  that  of  the  eye-glafs. — 
The  only  difference  betv/een  the  Galilean  telefeope 
and  the  other  is,  that  the  pencils  by  which  the  extre- 
mities of  any  cbjtdt  are  feen  in  this  cafe,  enter  the  eye  • 
diverging  ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  they  enter  it  con- 
verging;  but  if  the  fphere  of  concavity  in  the  eye- 
glafs  of  the  Galilean  telefeope  be  equal  to  the  Iphere 
of  convexity  in  the  eye-glafs  of  another  telefeope,  their 
magnifying  power  will  be  the  fame.  The  concave 
eye  glafs,  however,  being  placed  between  the  objcCl- 
glafs  and  its  focus,  the  Galilean  telefeope  will  be 
Ihorter  than  the  other,  by  twice  the  focal  length  of 
the  eye-glafs.  Confequently,  if  the  length  of  the  te- 
lefcopes  be  the  fame,  the  Galilean  will  have  the  greater 
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magnifying  power. 


Hu)i<cns  '^)rie.  invention  of  the  telefeope  and  microfcope  ha- 

greatly  im- vmg  incited  mathematicians  to  a  more  careful  fludy  of 
P'ovesthe  dioptrics,  and  this  having  foon  become  almoif  a  per- 
of  S-he''ne  ^^^  fcience,  by  means  of  the  difcovery  of  ,Snelliuj, 
ami  Ubeita  many  different  eonifru^l  ions  were  offered  to  the  public. 
Huygcns  was  partiAlarly  eminent  for  his  fyitcmatic 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeft,  and  is  the  author  of  the 
chief  improvements  which  have  been  made  on  all  the 
dioptrical  inftruments  till  the  time  of  Mr  Dolkind's 
difcovery.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  aberration  arifing  from  ihe  fpherical  figure  of  the 
glaifes,  ami  has  fhowed  feveral  ingenious  methods  of 
diminifliing  them  by  proper  conflrudiions  of  the  eye- 
pieces. He  firrt  fhowed  tlie  advantages  of  tvo  eye- 
glaffes  on  the  aifionomical  telefeope  and  double  mi- 
crofcope, and  gave  rules  for  this  conftruclion,  which 
both  enlarges  the  field  and  fiiortens  the  inftrumcnt. 
Mr  DoUond  adapted  his  conftruftion  to  the  terrcllrial 
telefeope  of  De  Rheita  ;  and  his  five  eye-glafles  are  no- 
thing but  the  Huygenian  eye-piece  doubled.  This 
conllruftion  has  been  too  hadily  given  up  by  the  ar- 
tifts  of  the  prefent  day  for  another,  alfo  of  Mr  Dol- 
lond's,  of  four  glaffts. 

Vifion  is  more  dillind  in  the  Galilean  telefeope  than 


in  the  other,  owing  periiap".  In  part  to  there  being  no        90 
intermediate  image  lietween  the  eye  and  the  objeft.  Y''""'"  "^"^ 
Befides  the  eye-glafs  being  very  thin   in  tlie  centre,  ,up     ,'" 
the  rays  will  be  lefs  liable  to  be  diflorted  by  irrcgula-telcfcoiics. 
ritics  in  the  fubftance  of  tlie  glafs.      Whatever  be  the 
caufc,  \vc  can   fometimes  fee  Jupiter's   facellitcs  very 
clearly  in  a  Galilean  telefeope  not  more  than  twenty 
inches  or  two  feet  long;   when  one  of  four  or  five  feet, 
of  the  common  fort,  wdl  hardly  malce  them  vifible.  gr 

The  fame  Father  Rlieita,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  Binocu'ar 
for  the  ufeful  conltruttion  of  a  telefeope  for  land-'^''^f'=ope* 
objects,  invented  a  binocular  telefeope,  which  Father 
Cherubin,  of  Orleans,  endeavoured  to  bring  into  ufe 
afterwards.  It  coniifts  of  two  ttlcfcopes  fattened  to- 
gether, asd  made  to  point  to  the  fame  objedt.  When 
this  inllrument  is  well  iixed,  the  objctt  appears  larger, 
and  nearer  to  the  eye,  when  it  is  feen  through  both 
the  telefcopes,  than  through  one  of  them  only,  though 
they  have  the  very  fame  magnifying  power.  But  this 
is  only  an  illufion,  occafioned  by  tije  flronger  impref- 
fion  that  two  equal  images,  equally  illuminated,  make 
upon  the  eye.  '1  his  advantage,  however,  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  inconvenience  attending  the  ufe  of  it.  91 

The  firlt  who  dillinguifhed  tbemfelves  in  grinding  T"elefcope5_ 

telefcopic   clafTes  were  two  Italians,  Euftachio  Divini      ,^,"!'?".* 
11  j/~.  -..Tji  \    r    L  and  Divim. 

at  Rome,  and  Campani  at  rSologna,  whole  iame  was 

much  fuperior  to  that  of  Divini,  or  that  of  any  other 
perfon  of  his  time  ;  though  Divini  himfclf  pretended, 
that,  in  all  the  trials  that  were  made  with  their  glaffes, 
his,  of  a  great  focal  dillance,  performed  better  than 
thofe  of  Campani,  and  that  his  lival  was  not  willing 
to  try  them  fairly,  ix'z.  with  equal  eye-glafles  It  is 
generally  fuppofed,  however,  that  Campani  really  ex- 
celled Divini,  both  in  thegoodncfs  and  the  focal  length 
of  his  objeft-glaffts.  It  was  with  telefcopes  made  by 
Campani  that  Caffini  difcovered  the  nearefl  fatelh'tes  of 
Saturn.  They  were  made  by  the  exprefs  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  were  of  86,  too,  and  136  Parifiaa 
feet  focal  length. 

Campani  fold  his  lenfes  for  a  great  price,  and  took 
every  pofiible  method  to  keep  his  art  of  making  them 
a  fecret.  His  laboratory  was  inacceflible  to  all  the 
world,  till  after  his  death  ;  when  it  was  purchafed  by- 
Pope  Benedidl  XIV.  who  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  the 
academy  called  the  InjUiute,  ellaljlilhed  in  that  city  ; 
and  by  the  accounc  which  M.  Fougeroux  has  given  of 
what  he  could  diieovtr  from  it,  we  learn,  that  (except 
a  machine,  which  M.  Campani  conflrudted,  to  work 
the  bafons  on  which  he  ground  his  glaffesj  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  lenfes  depended  upon  the  clearnefs  of  his 
glnfs,  his  Venetian  tripoli,  the  paper  with  which  he 
polirtied  his  glaffes,  and  his  great  fkill  and  addrefs  as 
a  workman.  It  was  alfo  the  general  opinion  at  Bo- 
logna, that  he  owed  a  great  part  of  his  reputation 
to  the  fecrecy  and  air  of  myftery  which  he  aflefted  ; 
and  that  he  made  a  great  number  of  objecit  glaffes 
which  he  rejefted,  fhowing  only  thofe  that  were  very- 
good.  He  made  few  lenfes  of  a  very  great  focal  di- 
Itance ;  and  having  the  misfortune  to  break  one  of; 
141  feet  In  two  pieces,  he  took  incredi  le  pains  to 
join  the  two  parts  together,  which  he  did  at  lenoth  ■ 
eileftually,  fo  that  it  was  ufed  as  if  it  had  been  entire;  . 
but  it  is  not  prof  able  that  he  would  h.ive  taken  fo 
much  pains  about  it,  if,  as  he  pretended,  he  could 
very  eafdy  have  made  another  as  good. 
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sir  Paul  Neille,  JDr  Hookc  fays,  tnade  telefcopes 
of  36  feet,  pretty  good,  and  one  of  5c,  but  not  of 
proportional  goodnefs.  Afterwards  Mr  Reive  tirit:, 
and  then  Mr  Cox,  who  were  the  mod  celebrated  in 
England  as  grinders  of  optic  glalTes,  made  ft  tn;  good 
ones  of  ^o  and  60  feet  focal  diftance,  and  Mr  Cox 
*iade  one  of  1005  but  how  good,  Dr  Hooke  could 
not  ad'ert. 

Botelli  alfo,  in  France,  mad^  ohjeftglanis  of  a 
great  focal  length,  one  of  which  he  prtfented  to  the 
Royal  Society  ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  particular  ac- 
count of  their  goodnefs. 

AVith  refpeCt  to  tlie  focal  length  of  telefcopes,  thefe 
and  all  others  were  far  exceeded  by  M.  Auzout,  who 
made  one  objeft-glafs  of  600  fret  focus  j  but  he  was 
never  at  Ic  to  manage  it,  fo  as  to  make  any  ufe  of  it. 
Hartfocktr  is  eVen  faid  to  have  made  fome  of  a  ftill 
greater  focal  length  ;  but  this  ingenious  mechanic, 
♦indiniT  it  impoffible  to  make  ufe  of  objcft-ghifles  the 
focal  diftance  of  which  was  much  Icfs  than  this,  when 
they  were  inclofed  in  a  tube,  contrived  a  method  of 
ufmg  them  without  a  tube,  by  fixhig  them  at  the  top 
of  a  tree,  a  high  wall,  or  the  roof  of  a  honfe. 

Mr  Huygens,  who  was  alfo  an  excellent  mechanic, 
made  tonfi.lerabic  improvements  in  the  method  of 
ufing  an  ohjedl-glafs  without  a  tube.  He  placed  it 
at  the  top  of  a  very  long  pole,  having  previoiifly  in- 
clofed it  in  a  fhort  tube,  which  was  miide  to  turn  in 
all  direflions,  Ly  means  of  a  ball  and  focket.  The 
axis  of  this  tube  he  could  command  with  a  fine  fiiken 
firing,  fo  as  to  bring  it  into  a  line  with  the  axis  of 
another  ihort  tube,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
which  contained  the  eye-glafs.  In  this  method  he 
could  make  ufe  of  objeft-ghifles  of  the  greateft  magni* 
fying  power,  at  whatever  altitude  his  objeft  was,  and 
even  in  the  zenith,  provided  his  pole  was  as  long  as 
his  telefcope  ;  and,  to  adapt  it  to  the  tiew  of  objefts 
of  different  altitudes,  he  had  a  contrivance,  by  which 
he  could  raife  or  deprefs  a  ftage  that  fupported  his  ob- 
jeft-glafs  at  plt-afure. 

M.  De  la  Hire  made  fome  improvement  in  this 
method  of  managing  the  objeft-glafs,  fixing  it  in  the 
centre  of  a  board,  and  not  in  a  tube  ;  but  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  method  will  ever  be  made  ufe  of, 
iiuce  the  difcovery  of  both  reflefting  and  achromatic 
telefcopes,  which  are  now  brought  to  great  perfeftion, 
and  have  even  micrometers  adapted  to  them,  we  (hall 
not  defcribe  this  apparatus  minutely  ;  1  ut  (hall  only 
give  a  drawing  of  M.  Huygens's  pole,  which,  with  a 
very  (hort  explanation,  will  he  futficicnt  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  In  fig.  1.  a  reprefents  a  pulley,  by  the  help  of 
which  a  ftage  r,  rf,  e,  f,  (that  fupports  the  objeft-glafs 
I,  and  the  apparatus  belonging  to  it),  may  be  raifcd 
higher  or  lower  at  pleafure,  the  whole  being  counter- 
poifed  by  the  weight  /.',  faftened  to  a  ftring^.  p,  Is 
a  weight,  by  means  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  apparatus  belonging  to  the  objeft-glafs  is  kept  in 
the  ball  and  focket,  fo  that  it  may  be  eafily  managed 
by  the  firing  /u,  and  its  axis  brought  into  a  line.with 
the  eye-glafs  at  0.     When  it  was  very  dark,  M.  tluy. 


gens  was  obliged  to  thake  hiS  objcfl-glafs  vifible  by  a 
lantern  y,  fo  conflrufied  as  to  thiow  the  rays  of  light 
in  a  parallel  diredion  up  to  it. 

The  recolk-ftion  of  the  incredible  pains  which  phi- 
lofophers  of  the  laft  age  took  in  making  obfervations, 
and  the  great  expences  they  were  obliged  to  be  at  for 
that  purpofe,  (hoiild  make  us  fenfil  le  of  the  obligations 
we  are  under  to  fuch  men  as  Gregory,  Newton,  and 
Dollond,  who  ha^e  enabled  us  to  get  clearer  and  more 
fatibfaftory  views  of  the  remote  parts  of  our  fy(fcm, 
with  much  lefs  labour  and  expence  ;  and  (hould  like- 
wife  make  us  more  diligent  and  folicitous  to  derive  all 
the  advantages  we  pofiibly  can  from  fuch  capital  im- 
provements. 

The  reafon  why  it  is  necefTary  to  make  the  common  whWiop- 
dioptric  tclefcopej  fo  very  long,  is,  that  the  length  of  trie  tele- 
them  murt  be  lucreaftd   in  no   Icfs  a  proportion  than  Scopes  niuij 
the    duplicate   of   the   increafc   of   their    magnifying ''^ '"^''^ ''' 
power;  fo  that,  in  order  to  magnify  twice  as  much  as  " 
Ijtfore,  with  the  lame  light  and  diliinitncfs,  the  tele- 
fcope niuft  be  lengthened  four  times  ;  and  to  magnify 
thrice  as  much,  nine  times;  and  fo  on. 

Before  we  mention  the  reJlcQmg  lekfcopci  it  muft  be        9* 
obfirvtc!,  that  M.  Auzout,  in  a  paper  delivered  to  the  ^' '"^  ^' . 
Royal  Society,  obfcrved,  that  the  apertures  which  the  rcfradiMg 
objed  glades  of  refrafting   telefcopes  can   bear  with  telefcoj>e»j 
diltiiidtnefs,  are  in  about  a  fub-diiplicate  proportion  to 
their  lengths;  and  upon  this  fuppolition  he  drew  up  a 
table  of  the  apertures  proper   for  objedf-glalTes  of  a 
great   variety  of  focal  lengths,  from   4  inches  to  400 
feet.     Upon  this  occafion,  however,  Dr  Hooke  ob- 
ferved,   that  the  fame  glafs  wdl   bear  a  greater  or  lefs 
aperture,  according  to  the  lefs  or  greater  light  of  the 
objecf.      Ifj  for  inltance,  he  was  viewing  the  fun,   or 
Venus,  or  any  of  the  fixed  ilars,  he  ufed  fmaller  aper- 
tures :  but  if  he  wanted  to  view  the   moon   by  day- 
light; or  Saturn,  Jupitefj  or  Mars,  by  night,  he  ufed 
a  iaiger  aperture. 

But  the  merit  of  all  thefe  improvements  was  in  a 
manner  cancelled  by  the  difcovery  of  the  much  more 
commodious  refieSing  telefcope.  For  a  refratling  tele- 
fcope, even  of  1000  feet  focus,  fuppofing  it  poffible  to 
be  made  ufe  of,  could  not  be  made  to  magnify  with 
ditfinttnefs  more  than  icoo  times;  whereas  a  reflect- 
ing telefcope,  not  exceeding  9  or  10  feet,  will  magnify 
12C.O  timesi 

"  It  muft  be  acknowledged  (fays  Dr  Smith  in  his  Hiflory  n^ 
Complete  Syjlem  of  Optics),   that  Mr  James  Gregory  of  I'le  reflcc* 
Aberdeen  was  the  firft  inventor  of  the  refledting  tele- ''"8  ^^'e- 
fcope ;  but  his  conftrudion  is  quite  different  from  Sir  '^°''*' 
Ifaac  Newton's,  and  not  nearly  fo  advantageous." 

But,  according  to  Dr  Pringle,  Merfennus  was  the 
man  who  entertained  the  firft  thought  of  a  rcfleftor. 
A  telefcope  with  fpecula  he  certainly  propofed  to  the 
celebrated  Defcartes  many  years  before  Gregory's  in- 
vention, though  indeed  in  a  manner  fo  very  unfatisfac- 
tory,  that  Defcaites,  who  had  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  telefcope,  was  fo  far 
from  approving  the  propofal,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
convince    Merfennus  of  its  fallacy  (b).      Dr   Smith, 

it 


(b)  Lettres  de  Defcartes,  torn.  ii.  printed  at  Paris  in  1657,  lett.  29.  and  32.  See  this  point  difcufTed  by  twd 
Jearned  and  candid  authors,  M.  le  Roy  in  the  Eneyeiopedie,  under  the  article  Telefcope,  and  M.  Montecula  in 
a^.  da  Mathem.  tojUi  ii.  p.  644.  4. 
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— ir*~  it  appearsj  ha^l  never  periifrd  tlie  two  letters  of  Def- 
cartts  to  Merfctmus  which  briefly  toiKli  on  that  fuh- 
jea. 

Again,  33  to  his  alTertion)  that  Gregory''?  conftruc- 
tion  was  not  nearly  fo  advantageous  as  Newton's,  it 
may  he  accounted  for  from  his  having  fet  it  down  ear- 
ly in  the  compofition  of  his  work,  and  forgetting  to 
qualify  it  afterwards,  when,  before  the  publication,  he 
had  received  pretty  fure  information  to  the  contrary. 
Or  perhaps  he  was  influ«nced  by  the  example  of  Dr 
Bradley,  who  had  been  a  moft  fiiccefsful  obftrve r,  and 
yet  had  always  preferred  the  Newtonian  teltfiope  to 
the  other.  But  we  mull  certainly  adjudge  the  fiipe- 
riority  to  the  latter,  as  that  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
feveral  years  paft,  the  only  inllrumtnt  of  the  kind  in 
requeft. 

Gregory,  a  young  man  of  an  uncommon  genius, 
was  led  to  the  invention,  in  feekinj;-  to  correct  two  im- 
perfettions  of  the  common  telcfcope  :•  the  firil  was  its 
too  gieat  length,  which  made  it  lefs  managcalile  ;  the 
fecond,  the  incorretlnefs  of  the  image.  Miithemati- 
cians  had  demonftratcd,  that  a  pencil  of  rays  could 
not  be  coIItiSed  in  a  frngle  point  by  a  Ipherical  lens  ; 
and  alfo,  that  the  image  tranfmitted  by  fuch  a  lens 
would  be  In  fome  degr^x  incurvated.  T-hefe  incon- 
veniences he  believed  would  be  obviated  by  fubftitucing 
for  the  objecl-gl.)fs  a  metallic  fpeculum,  of  a  parabo-- 
lie  tigure,  to  receive  the  image,  and  to  reflett  it  to- 
wards a  fmall  fpeculam  of  the  fame  metal  :  this  again 
was  to  return  the  image  to  an  cye-glafs  placed  behind 
the  great  fpeculum,  which  for  that  purpofe  was  to  le 
perforated  in  its  centre.  This  conllruftion  he  publill- 
ed  in  1663,  in  his  Optica  Promola.  But  as  Gregory, 
by  his  own  account,  was  endowed  with  no  mechani- 
cal dexterity,  nor  could  find  any  workman  capable  of 
realizing  his  invention,  after  fome  fruitlefs  attempts  in 
A  that  way  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  purfuit :  and 

W  probably,  had  not  fome  new  difcovcrles  been  made  in 

light  and  colours,  a  refracting  telcfcope  would  never 
more  have  been  thought  of,  confidermg  the  difficulty 
of  the  execution,  and  the  fmall  advantages  that  could 
accrue  from  it,  dedncible  from  the  principles  of  optics 
that  were  then  known. 

But  Newton,  whofe  genius  for  experimental  know- 
ledge was  equal  to  that  for  geometry,  happily  inter- 
pofed,  and  faved  this  no'de  invention  from  well  nigh 
perifliing  in  its  :nfant-ftate,  He  likewife  at  an  early 
period  of  life  had  applied  himfelf  to  the  improvement 
of  the  telcfcope;  but  imagining  that  Gregory's  fpe- 
cula  were  neither  vei-y  nccelTiry,  nor  likely  to  he  exe- 
cuted, he  began  with  profecuting  the  views  of  Defcar- 
tes,  who  aimed  at  making  a  more  perfcft  image  of  an 
objeft,  by  grinding  lenfes,  not  to  the  figure  of  a  fphere, 
but  to  that  of  one  of  the  conic  fedions.  Now,  vhilft 
he  was  thus  employed,  three  years  after  Gregory's 
publication,  he  happened  to  take  to  the  examination 
of  the  colours  formed  by  a  prifm,  and  having  by  the 
means  of  that  fimple  inflrument  difcovered  the  difTe- 
rent  refrangi'-ilily  of  the  rays  of  light,  he  then  per- 
ceived that  the  errors  of  tek-fcopes,  arifing  from  that 
caufe  alone,  were  fome  hundred  times  greater  than 
fuch  as  were  occalioned  liy  the  fphevical  figure  of 
knfes.  This  Lircumftance  forced,  as  it  were,  Newton 
to  fall  into  Gregory's  track,  and  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  reJleiftors,     "  The  diffirent   refraigibility  of  the 
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rays  of  light  (fays  he.  In  a  lettter  t«  Mr  Oldciiburg, 
fccretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  dated  in  Feb.  1672) 
made  me  take  reflections  into  confi'ieration  ;  and  find- 
ing them  regular,  fo  that  the  angle  of  icflecUon  of  all 
forts  of  rays  was  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  I  un- 
dtrltood  that  by  their  mediation  optic  imtruments 
might  be  brought  lo  any  degree  of  perfection  iinafin- 
able,  providing  a  rtflei^ing  fubftance  coul  1  be  found 
which  would  polidi  as  finely  as  glafs,  and  rtfi;f6t  as 
much  light  as  glafs  traufmits,  and  the  .irt  of  commu- 
nicating to  it  a  parabolic  figure  be  alfo  obtained.  A- 
niidll  tliefe  thoughts  I  was  forced  from  Cambridge  by 
the  intervening  plague,  an  1  it  was  more  than  two  years 
before  I  proceeded  further." 

It  appeals,  then,  that  if  N-wton  was  not  the  firll 
inventor  of  the  refledliiig  telcfcope,  he  was  the  maia 
and  tfTcClnal  inventor.  By  the  force  of  his  admirable 
genius,  he  fell  upon  this  new  property  of  li;^ht ;  and. 
thereby  found,  that  all  lenfes,  of  whatever  figure,  would 
be  afrcAed  more  or  lefs  with  fuch  '.irifmatic  abcmtions 
of  the  rays  as  would  be  an  Infuperable  obftacle  to  the 
perfeilian  of  a  dioptric  telcfcope. 

Ic  was  towards  tiie  end  of  1668,  or  in  the  beginnlnor. 
of  the  following  year,  when  Newton,  1  eing  thus  obli- 
ged to  have  recQUvfe  to  rcfiedtors,  and  not  relying  on 
any  art  iticer  for  making  his  fpeciila,  fet  about  the  work 
himfelf,  and  eatly  in  tiic  year  1672  completed  two 
fmall  reflcfting  tclcfcopes.  In  theft  he  ground  the 
great  fpeculum  into  a  fphtrical  concave  ;  not  Imt  that 
he  approved  of  the  p^ra'-uihc  form  propoled  by  Gre- 
gory, though  he  foun.d  himfelf  unable  to  accomplilfi- 
it.  In  the  letter  that  accompanied  one  of  thefe  m- 
flruments  which  he  pnrfented  to  the  Society,  he  writes, 
"  that  though  he  then  defpaired  of  performing  that 
work  (to  wit,  the  parabolic  figure  of  the  great  fpecu- 
lum) by  geometrical  rules,  yet  he  doubted  not  but 
th-it  the  thing  might  in  fome  meafure  be  accompliflied 
by  mechanical  devices." 

Not  lefs  did  the  difficulty  appear  to  find  a  metallic 
fubftance  that  would  be  of  a  proper  hardnefs,  have  the 
fewcll  pores,  and  receive  the  fmootheft  polifit :  a  dif- 
ficulty in  truth  which  he  deemed  almoft  unfutmount- 
able,  when  he  confidcre.1,  that  every  irregularity  In  3 
retledling  furface  would  make  the  rays  of  light  ftrav 
five  or  fix  times  more  out  of  their  due  courfe,  than  the 
like  irrcgulatities  in  a  refracting  one.  In  another  let- 
ter, written  foon  after,  he  tells  the  fecretary,  "  that 
he  was  very  fenfible  that  metal  reflefts  lefs  light  thaa 
glafs  tranfmits  ;  but  as  he  had  found  fome  metallic 
fubfliuices  to  be  more  ftrongly  rellcdtive  than  others, 
to  polilh  better,  and  to  be  freer  from  tarnilliin^ 
than  others,  fo  he  hoped  that  there  might  in  time 
be  found  out  fome  fubftances  much  freer  from  thefe 
Inconveniences  than  any  yet  known."  Newton  there- 
fore laboured  till  he  found  a  compofition  that  anfwei- 
ed  in  fome  degree,  and  left  It  to  thofe  who  lliould 
come  after  him  to  find  a  better,  and  prefcnted  a  re- 
fletling  telefcope  to  the  Royal  Society;  from  whom  he 
received  fuch  thanks  as  were  due  to  fo  curious  and  va- 
luable a  prefent.  And  Huygcns,  one  of  the  greatell 
geniufes  of  the  age,  and  himfelf  a  difUnguifhed  Impro- 
ver of  the  refraiflor,  no  fooner  was  informed  by  Mr 
Oldenburg  of  the  difcovery,  than  he  wrote  in  anfwer, 
"  that  It  was  an  admirable  telcfcope  j  and  that  Mr 
Newton  had  well  coafidered  the  advantage  which  a 
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concave  fpeeulnm  had  ahove  convex  glafles  in  colleft. 
jno;  tVie  parallel  rays,  which  according  to  his  own  cal- 
culation was  very  great  :  Hence  that  Mr  Newton 
could  give  a  far  greater  aperture  to  that  fpecuhim  than 
to  an  objeft-glafs  of  the  fame  diftance  of  focus,  and 
confequentiv  much  more  magnify  in  his  way  than  by 
an  ordinary  telefcope  :  Befides,  that  by  the  refleflor 
he  avoided  an  inconvenience  infeparable  from  oSjedt- 
glafles,  which  was  the  obliquity  of  both  their  fur- 
face",  which  vitiated  the  refraflion  of  the;  rays  that 
pafs  towards  the  fides  of  the  glaf?,  and  did  more  hurt 
than  men  were  aware  of:  Again,  that  by  the  mere 
Tcflettion  of  the  metalline  fpecnlum  there  were  not  fo 
mciry  rays  foft  as  in  glaffes,  which  rtflefted  a  confide- 
rable  quantity  by  each  of  their  furfaces,  and  befides  in- 
tercepted manyof  thtm  by  the  obfctirity  of  their  mat- 
ter :  That  the  main  br.finefs  would  be,  to  find  a  mat- 
ter for  this  fpecuhim  that  would  bear  as  good  and  even 
a  polifli  as  glafs.  Laftly,  he  believed  that  Mr  Newton 
had  not  been  without  confidering  the  advantage  which 
aparalolic  fpecnlum  would  have  over  a  fpherical  fine 
in  this  conftruflion  ;  but  had  dcfpaircd,  as  he  himfelf 
liad  done,  of  wot  king  other  furfaces  than  fpherical 
ones  with  due  exaftnefs."  Huygens  was  not  fatisfied 
with  thus  exprcffmg  to  the  focitty  his  high  approba- 
tion  of  the  late  invention  ;  but  drew  up  a  favourable 
account  of  the  new  telefcope,  which  he  caufcd  to 
be  publiihtd  in  the  yuanta}  ties  Sgniwns  for  the  year 
1672,  and  by  that  channel  it  was  foon  known  over 
Europe. 

But  how  excellent  foeverthc  contrivance  was;  how 
well  foever  fupported  and  arnonnced  to  the  pu!)lic  ; 
yet  whether  it  was  that  the  artifts  were  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  and  labour  of  the  work,  or  that  the  dif- 
coverics  even  of  a  Newton  were  not  to  be  exempted 
from  the  general  fatality  attending  great  and  ufeful  in- 
ventions, ihe  milking  a  flotu  ami  •vexatious  progrefs  to  the 
authors  ;  the  faft  is,  thnt,  excepting  an  unfuccefsful 
attempt  which  the  fociety  made,  by  employing  an 
artificer  to  imitate  the  Newtonian  conftrufl-ion,  but 
upon  a  larger  fcale,  and  a  difguifed  Gregorian  tele- 
fcope, fet  up  by  CalTegrain  abroad  as  a  rival  to  New- 
ton's, and  that  in  theory  only  (for  it  never  was  put  in 
execution  by  the  author),  no  rcfleftor  was  heard  of  for 
nearly  half  a  century  after.  But  when  that  period  was 
elapfed,  a  refledling  telefcope  was  at  lift  produced  to 
the  world  of  the  Newtonian  conftruftion  by  Dr  Had- 
ley,  which  the  author  had  the  fatisf<i6lion  to  find 
executed  in  fuch  %  manner  as  left  no  room  to  fear 
that  the  invention  would  any  longer  continue  in  ob- 
fcurity. 

This  memorable  event  was  owing  to  the  genius, 
dexterity,  and  application,  of  Mr  Hadiey  the  in- 
ventor of  the  reflefting  quadrant,  another  moil  va- 
luable inftrument.  The  two  telefcopes  which  New- 
ton  had  made  were  but  fix  inches  long,  were  held 
in  the  hnnd  for  viewing  objcfts,  and  in  power  were 
compared  to  a  fix-feet  refraflor  ;  whereas  Had- 
ley's  was  above  five  feet  long,  was  provided  with  a 
Tvell-contrived  apparatus  for  managing  it,  and  equalled 
in  performance  the  famous  aerial  ttlefcope  of  Hny 
gens  of  1 2^  feet  in  lengtlj.  Excepting  as  to  the  mjn- 
merof  making  the  fpecula,  we  have,  in  the  tranfa^tions 
of  172:?,  a  complete  defcription,  with  a  figure,  of  this 
telefcope,  together  with  that  of  the  machine  for  mo- 
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ving  it ;  but,  by  a  flrange  omiflion',  Newton's  name  is 
not  once  mentioned  in  that  paper,  fo  that  any  per- 
fon  not  acquainted  with  the  hiitory  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  reading  that  account  only,  might -be  apt 
to  conclude  that  Hadiey  had  been  the  fole  contriver 
of  it. 

The  fame  celebrated  artift,  after  finifhing  two  tele- 
fcopes of  the  Newtonian  conftrudtion,  accomplilhed  a 
third  in  the  Gregorian  w:iy  ;  but,  it  would  feem,  lefa 
fuccefsfully,  by  Dr  Smith's  declaring  fo  flrongiy  in 
favour  of  the  other.  Mr  Hadiey  fpared  no  pains  to 
inllruft  Mr  Molyntux  and  the  reverend  Dr  Bradley  ; 
and  when  thofc  ;;entiemen  had  made  a  fuffijient  pro- 
fi.  iency  in  the  art,  being  difirous  that  thefc  telefcope* 
fhould  become  more  putiiic,  they  liber.dly  comniunica- 
trd  to  fome  of  the  principal  inftrument-makcis  of  Lon- 
don the  hnowled;=c  they  had  acquired  from  him.  Now 
fuch  frhiilsrs,  as  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  foon  advanced 
btyond  their  niaflers,  an  I  completed  refle<!:lors  by 
other  and  better  methods  than  what  had  been  taught 
them. 

Certain  it  is,  at  lead,  that  Mr  James  Short,  as  early 
as  the  year  17^4,  had  fignalifcd  himfelf  at  Edinburgh 
by  his  work  of  this  kind.  Mr  Maclsurin  wrote  that 
year  to  Dr  Jut  in,  '•  that  Mr  Shore,  who  hrd  be- 
gun with  making  glafs  fpecula,  was  then  applying 
himfelf  to  improve  the  metallic  ;  and  that,  by  taking 
care  of  the  figure,  he  was  enabled  to  give  them 
larger  apertures  than  others  had  done  ;  and  that  upon 
the  whole  they  furpaifed  in  perfeftion  all  that  he  had 
feen  of  other  workmen."  He  added,  "  that  Mr 
Short's  telefcopes  were  all  of  the  Gregorian  conflruc- 
tion  ;  and  that  he  had  much  improved  that  excellent 
invention."  This  charafter  ©f  excellence  Mr  Short 
maintained  to  the  laft  ;  and  with  the  more  facility,  a? 
he  had  been  well  grounded  both  in  the  geometrical 
and  philofophical  principles  of  optics,  and  upon  the 
whole  was  a  mod  intelligent  perfon  in  whatever  rela- 
ted to  his  profeffion.  It  v/as  fuppofed  he  had  fallen 
upon  a  method  of  giving  the  parabolic  figure  to  hia  " 
great  fpecnlum  ;  a  point  of  ptrfcAion  that  Gregory 
and  Newton  had  wilhed  for,  but  defpaired  of  attain- 
ing ;  and  that  Hadiey  had  never,  as  far  as  we  know, 
attempted,  either  in  his  Newtonian  or  Gregorian  te- 
lefcope. Mr  Short  indeed  fald  he  had  acquired  that 
faculty,  but  never  would  tell  by  what  peculiar  means 
he  effected  it  ;  fo  that  the  fecret  of  working  that  con- 
figuration, whatever  it  was,  as  far  as  it  then  appear- 
ed, died  with  that  ingenious  artift.  Mr  Mudge,  how- 
ever, hath  lately  realifed  the  expeftation  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  who,  above  100  years  ago,  prefaged  that 
the  public  would  one  day  poffefs  a  parabolic  fpeculum> 
not  accomplilhed  by  mathematical  rules,  but  by  me- 
chanical devices. 

This  was  a  deftderatnrn.,  but  it  was  not  the  only 
want  fupplied  by  this  gentleman  :  he  has  taught  us 
likcwife  a  better  compofition  of  metals  tor  the  fpecu- 
la, how  to  grind  them  better,  and  how  to  give  them  a 
finer  polifh ;  and  this  lall  part,  (namelv,  the  polifh), 
he  remarks,  was  the  moil  difficult  and  effcntial  of  the 
whole  operation.  "  In  a  word  (fays  Sir  John  Pringle), 
I  am  of  opinion,  there  is  no  optician  in  this  great  city 
(which  hath  been  fo  long  and  fo  jullly  renowned  for 
ingenious  and  dexterous  makers  of  every  kind  of  ma- 
thematical inflruments)  fo  partial  to^his  own  abilities 
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I  as  Hot  to  acknowledge,  tliat,  however  fome  parts  of 

the  mechanical  proctfs  now  difclofed  might  have  been 
known  before  by  individuals  of  the  profeltion,  yet 
that  Mr  Mudge  hath  opened  to  them  all  fome  new 
and  important  lights,  and  upon  the  whole  hath 
greatly  improved  the  art  of  making  reflecting  tek- 
g  fcopes." 
\ir  Ell-  -The  late  reverend  and  ingenious  John  Edwards  de- 

vane's  im- voted  much  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  re- 
rovements^g£^j^g  tclefcopes,  and  brought  them  to  fuch  per- 
IcdinL'te-  fsi^'O"*  that  Dr  Maflcelyne,  the  atlronomer  royal, 
tfcopc.  found  tclefcopes  conftrufted  l»y  him  to  furpafs  in 
brightnefs,  and  other  effentials,  thofe  of  the  fiime  fize 
made  by  the  beft  aitills  in  London.  The  chief  ex- 
cellence of  his  telefcopes  arifcs  from  the  compofition, 
which,  from  various  trials  on  metals  and  feminietals, 
he  difcovered  for  the  fpecula,  and  from  the  true  pa- 
raboh'c  figure,  which,  by  long  praftice,  he  had  found 
a  method  of  giving  them,  preferable  to  any  that  was 
known  before  him.  His  direftions  for  the  compofition 
€)f  fpecula,  and  for  calling,  grinding,  and  polilhing 
them,  were  publifned,  by  order  of  the  commiffioners 
of  longitude,  at  the  end  of  the  Nautical  Almanack 
for  the  year  1787.  To  the  fame  almanack  is  alfo  an- 
nexed his  account  of  ihe  caufe  and  cure  of  the  tre- 
mors which  particularly  affeft  refletl  ing  telefcopes  more 
than  refradling  ones,  together  with  remarks  on  the 
faid  tremors  by  Dr  Mafkelyne.  See  Telescope. 
^erlchel's  But  in  conftructing  reflecting  telefcopes  of  extra- 
mprrve-  ordinary  magnifying  powers,  JDr  Herfchel  has  <'if- 
ntnts.  pla-yed  /kill  and  ingenuity  furpafllng  all  his  predeceflbrs 
in  this  department  of  mechanics.  He  has  made  them 
from  7,  10,  20,  to  even  40  feet  in  length  ;  and  with 
the  inftrument  of  thefe  latter  dimenfions  he  is  now  em- 
ployed in  making  dlfcoveries  in  aftronomy.  Of  its 
conftruftlon,  magnifying  powers,  and  the  curious  col- 
ledion  of  machinery  by  which  it  Is  fupponed  and 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to  another,  ac- 
counts will  be  given  under  the  word  Telescope. 

The  greateft   improvement   in  refraSing   telefcopes 
hitherto  made  public  (c)    is  that  of  Mr  Dollond,  of 
which  an  account  has  already  been  given  in  a  preced- 
ing feAion,  wherein   his  dlfcoveries  in  the  fcience  of 
Optics  were   exphiined.     But,  befides  the  obligation 
we  are  under  to  him   for  correcting  the  aberration  of 
the  rays  of  light  in  the  focus  of  objeft-glalles,  arifiniJ- 
from    their  different   rcfrangibility,  he   made  another 
confiderable  improvement  in  telefcopes,  viz.    by  cor- 
refling,  in  a  great  meafure,  both   this   kind  of  aber- 
ration, and   alio   that   which  ariles  from  the  fpherical 
form  of  lenfes,  by   an   expedient  of  a  very  different 
nature;  vi^.  increafing  the  number  of  eye-glaffes. 
Account  of       If  ■'"y  pfrfon,  fays  he,  would  have  the  vifual  angle 
VlrOnl-      of  a  telefcope  to  contain  20  degrees,  the  extreme  pen- 
ond'sim-    cila  of   the  field  mull  be  bent  or  refrafted  in  an  hngle 
irovementSjjf  j^  degrees  ;  which,  if  it  be  performed  by  one  eye- 
glafs,  will  caufe  an  aberration  from  the  figure,  in  pro- 
VoL.XIII.  Parti. 
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portion  to  the  cube  of  that  angle  ;  but  IT  two  glafTej 
are  fo  proportioned  and  fituated,  as  that  the  refraclion 
may  be  equally  divided  between  them,  they  will  each 
of  them  produce  a  refrattion  equal  to  half  the  required 
angle  ;  and  therefofe,  the  aberration  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cube  of  half  the  angle  taken  twice  over, 
will  be  but  a  foutth  part  of  that  which  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cube  of  the  whole  angle  ;  becaufe  twice 
the  cube  of  i  is  but  ^  of  the  cube  of  2  ;  fo  the  aber- 
ration from  the  figure,  where  two  eye-glaffes  are 
rightly  proportioned,  is  but  a  fourth  of  what  it  mull 
unavoidably  be,  where  the  whole  Is  performed  by  a 
fingle  eye-glafs.  By  the  fame  way  of  reafoning,  when 
the  refradion  is  divided  between  three  glaffes,  the 
aberration  will  be  found  to  be  but  the  ninth  part  of 
what  would  be  produced  from  a  fiiigle  glafs  ;  becaufe 
three  times  the  cube  of  i  is  but  one-ninth  of  the  cube 
of  j.  Whence  it  appears,  that  by  increafing  the  num- 
ber of  eye-glaffes,  the  indiftinftnefs  which  is  obfer- 
ved  near  the  borders  of  the  field  of  a  telefcope  may 
be  very  much  dimlnlfhed,  though  rot  entirely  taken 
away. 

The  method  of  correfting  the  errors  arifing  from 
the  different  refrangibility  of  light  is  of  a  different  con- 
fideiation  from  the  former.  For,  whereas  the  errors 
from  the  figure  can  only  be  dlniinifhed  in  a  certain 
proportion  according  to  the  number  of  glaffes,  in  this 
they  may  be  entirely  correfted  by  the  addition  of  only 
one  glafs;  as  we  find  in  the  altronomlca!  telefcope,  that 
two  eye-glafles,  rightly  proportioned,  will  caufe  the 
edges  of  objefts  to  appear  free  from  colours,  quite  to 
the  borders  of  the  field.  Alfo  in  the  day-telefcope, 
where  no  more  than  two  eye-glaffes  arc  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  for  erefting  the  object,  we  find,  .that  by  the 
addition  of  a  third,  rightly  fituated,  the  coloursj 
which  would  otberwife  make  the  image  confufed,  are 
entirely  removed.  This,  however,  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  with  fome  limitation  :  for  though  the  different 
colours  into  which  the  extreme  pencils  muft  neceffarily 
be  divided  by  the  edges  of  tha  cye-glaffes,  may  in 
this  manner  be  brought  to  the  eye  in  a  direftlon  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  fo  as,  by  the  humours  of  the  eye, 
to  be  made  to  converge  to  a  point  on  the  retina  ;  yet, 
if  the  glafles  exceed  a  certain  length,  the  colours  may 
be  fpread  too  wide  to  be  capable  of  beln;r  admitted 
through  the  pupil  or  aperture  of  the  eye;  which  is  the 
reafon,  that  in  long  telefcopes,  conflrufled  in  the 
common  manner,  with  three  eye-glaffts,  the  field  is  al- 
ways very  much  contrafted. 

Thefe  confiderations  firft  ftt  Mr  Dollond  on  contri- 
ving how  to  enlarge  the  field,  by  increafing  the  num- 
ber of  eye-glaffes  without  any  hinderaHce  to  the  dlllinft- 
ncfs  or  brightnefs  of  the  image  ;  and  though  others 
had  been  about  the  fame  work  before,  yet,  obferving 
that  fome  five-glafs  telefcc'pes  which  were  then  made 
would  admit  of  farther  improvement,  he  endeavoured 
to  conftruft  one  with  the  fame  number  of  glaiTes  in  a 
M  m  better 
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(c)  Dr  Blair's  difcovery,  mentioned  n°  19,  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  improvements  fuperlor  to  thofe  of 
Dollond;  but  :is  his  memoir  on  the  fubjed  is  not  yet  publifhed,  we  feel  not  ourfelves  at  liberty  to  make  longer 
extracts  from  it.  The  leader  will  fee  the  whole  in  the  Philafophical  TranfaAions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  whenever  that  body  (hall  be  pleafed  to  favour  the  public  with  a  third  volume  of  its  learned 
tabours. 
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better  manner;  which  fo  far  anfwered  hisexpeflations, 
as  to  be  allowed  by  the  beft  judges  to  be  a  confider- 
able  iniprovement  on  the  former. 

Encouraged  by  ttiis  fiiccefs,  he  refolved  to  try  if  he 
could  not  make  fome  farther  enlargement  of  the  field, 
by  the  addition  of  another  ^lafs,  and  by  placing  and 
proportioning  the  glaffes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cor- 
reft  the  aberrations  ?.s  much  as  poflible,  without  any 
detriment  to  the  dillindnefs  ;  and  at  lad  he  obtained 
as  large  a  field  as  is  convenient  or  necefTary,  and  that 
even  in  the  longeft  telefcopes  that  can  be  made. 

I'hefe  telefcopes  with  fix  glafies  having  been  well 
received,  and  fome  of  them  bdng  gone  into  foreign 
parts,  it  feemed  a  proper  time  to  the  author  to  fettle 
the  date  of  his  invention  ;  on  which  account  he  drew 
up  a  letter,  which  he  addreffed  to  Mr  Short,  and  which 
101        ^^'  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  March  i.  1753  (d). 
Mr  Smith's      Various  Other  attempts  were  made  about  this  time 
piopofaltoto    fhorteii    and    otherwife    improve    telefcopes.     A- 
ihnrten  tc-  mong  thefe  we  muit   iull   mention   that  of  Mr  Caleb 
"      Smith,  who,  after  giving  much  attention  to  the  fubjeft, 
thought  that  he  had  found  it  polTible  to  reitify  the 
errors  which  arife  from  the  different  degrees  of  refran- 
gibility,  on  the  principle  that  the  fines  of  refraftion, 
or  rays  differently  refrangible,  are  to  one  another  in  a 
given  proportion,  when   their  fines  of  incidence  are 
equal ;  and  the  method   which   he   propofcd   for  this 
purpofe  vTas  to  make  the  fpeculums  of  glafs  inftead  of 
metal,  the  two  furfaccs  having  different  degrees  of  con- 
cavity.     But  we  do  not  find  that  his  fchetne  was  ever 
executed;  nor  is  it  probable, forreafons  which  have  been 
mentioned,  that  any  advantage  could  be  made  of  it. 
101  "Pq  jvir  Short  we  are  indebted  for  the  excellent  con- 

-«e?eftone*  trivance  of  an  equatorial  tclefcope,  or,  as  he  likewife 
cr  portable  called  it,  a  portable  obfervatory  ;  for  with  it  pretty  ac- 
cbferva-  curate  obfervations  maybe  made  with  very  little  trouble, 
*"'?•  by  thofe  who  have  no  building  adapted  to  the  purpofe. 

The  inflniment  confifts  of  an  ingenious  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, by  the  help  of  which  a  telefcope  mounted 
upon  it  may  be  diiefted  to  any  degree  of  right  afcen- 
fion  or  declination,  fo  that  the  place  of  any  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  being  known,  they  may  be  found 
without  any  trouble,  even  in  the  day-time.  Alfo, 
being  made  to  turn  parallel  to  the  equator,  any  objcdl 
is  eafily  kept  in  view,  or  recoveied,  without  moving 
the  eye  from  its  fituation.  By  this  inllrument,  Mr 
Short  informs  us,  that  moll  of  the  ftars  of  the  firlt 
and  fecond  magnitude  have  been  feen  even  at  mid 
day,  and  the  fun  fhining  bright;  as  alfo  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  Jupiter.  Saturn  and  Mars  are  not  fo  eafy 
to  be  feen,  on  accouivt  of  the  faintnefs  of  their  light, 
except  when  the  fun  is  but  a  few  hours  above  the  ho- 
rizon. This  particular  effect  depends  upon  the  tele- 
fcope excluding  almoft  all  the  light,  except  what 
comes  from  the  objeff  itfelf,  and  which  might  other- 
wife  efface  the  impreffion  made  by  its  weaker  light 
tipon  the  eye.  Any  telefcope  of  the  fame  magnifying 
power  would  have  the  fame  effei't,  could  we  be  fure  of 
poititing  it  right.  For  tlie  fame  reafon,  alfo,  it  is  that 
ftars  are  vifible  in  the  day-time  from  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  pit.  Mr  Ramfden  has  lately  invented  ti  portable 
ebfervalory   or  equatorial  telefcope,   which  may  perhaps 
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fuperfede  the  ufe  of  Mr  Short's.    See  AsraoNOMY, 

In  order  to  enable  us   to  fee  the  fixed  flars  in  the  Howtoob. 
day-time,    it  is    necefTary  to   exclude  the  extraneous  fsrve  the 
light  as  much  as  poffible.     For  this  reafon  the  greater  ^"^ '."  'lie 
magnifying  power  of  any  telefcope  is  ufed,  the  more  "*i'  '""*• 
eafily  a  fixed  ftar  will  be  diflinguilhed  in  the  day-time; 
the  light  of  the  ftar  remaining  the  fame  in  all  magni- 
fying powers  of  the  fame  telefcope,  but  the  ground 
upon  which  it  is  feen  becoming  darker  by  increafing 
the  magnifying  power  ;  and  the  vifibllity  of  a  ftar  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  difference  between  its  own 
light  and  that  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  feen.     A 
fixed  liar  will  be  very  nearly  equally  vifible  with  tele- 
fcopes of  very  different  apertures,  provided  the  magni- 
fying power  remains  the  fame. 

If  a  comet,  or  any  other  heavenly  body,  be  viewed 
through  this  equatorial  telefcope,  properly  retlified,  it 
is  feen  immediately  by  the  help  of  the  fame  machinery 
what  is  its  true  place  in  the  heavens.  Other  aftrono- 
mical  problems  may  alfo  be  folved  by  it,  with  great 
eafe  and  certainty. 

M.  .^pinus  propofes  to  bend  the  tubes  of  long  te-        'o^. 
lefcopes  at  right  angles,  fixing   a  plane  mirror  in  the  ™'^,'^P'" 
angle,  in  order  to  make  them  more  commodious  for  ,„f^\  f  ,r 
viewing  objefts  near  the  zenith   of  the  obferver  ;  andbentin^the 
he  gives  particular  jnftruftions  how  to  make  them  in  tubes  "fte- 
this  form,  efpectelly  when  they  are  furnilhed  with  mi-^^^"'"^'" 
crometers.     We   are  alfo  informed  that  a  little  plane 
fpeculum  is  fometimes  placed  betwixt  the  lall  eye-glafs 
and  the  eye  in  the  reflecting  telefcopes,  at  an  angle  of 
45"^,  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  invention  of  Microscopes  was  not  much  later  j,.'°-^  , 
than  that  of  telefcopes;  and,  according  to  Borelhis,  „,||.^j,fj^p^ 
whofe  account  we  do  not  find  to  have  been  called  in 
queflion  by  any  perfon,  we  are  indebted  for  them  to 
the  fame  author,  at  lealf  to  Z.  Janfen,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  ion  ;  and  for  this  latter  favour  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  confidercd  as  under  more  obligation  to 
them  than  for  the  former,  the  microfcope  having  more 
various  and  tstenfive  ufcs,  with  rcfpecl  to  philofophy, 
than  the  teltfcope.  In  our  ideas,  however,  it  ap- 
pears fomething  greater,  and  more  extraordinary,  to 
be  able  to  fee  objtcls  too  diftant  to  be  perceived  by 
the  naked  eye,  than  thofe  that  are  too  near  to  be  feeri 
by  us ;  and  therefore  there  is  more  of  the  fublime  in 
the  telefcope  than  the  microfcope.  Thefe  two  inllru- 
ments,  though  dificrcnt  in  their  application,  are  not- 
withllandinvj  very  fimilar;  as  both  of  them  affilt  us 
in  the  difcovcry  of  objects  that  we  muft  otherwife  have 
remained  unacquainted  with,  by  enlarging  the  angle 
which  they  fubtend  at  the  eye. 

The  Janfens,  however,  have  not  always  enjoyed, 
undifturbcd,  that  (haj-e  of  reputation  to  which  tliey 
fiem  to  Lc  intitled,  with  refpetl  either  to  the  telefcope 
or  [he  microfcope.  The  difcovery  of  the  latter,  in  par- 
ticidar,  h^s  generally  been  confidered  as  more  uncer- 
tain than  that  of  the  former.  All  that  many  writerl 
fay  we  can  depend  upon  is,  that  microlcopes  «-ei'e  firft 
ufed  in  Germany  about  the  year  1621.  Others  fay 
poliiivtly,  that  this  inflruinent  was  the  contrivance  of 

Cor- 


(dj  Thispara graph  is  extrafted  from  this  paper  in  the  Tranfaftions;  but  Dollond's  improvement,  there  defcribed, 
is  not  accoinpanitfl  by  any  diagram.  For  a  minute  account  of  it,  and  of  eye-pieces  in  gensral,  fee  Luillam's  EJayi. 
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Cornelius  "Drtbtll,  no  pliilofopKer,  but  a  man  of  curlo- 
fity  and  ingenuity,  who  alfo  invented  the  thermometer. 
According  to  Borellus,  Zachariaa  Janfen  and  his 
Ton  prefented  the  firil  microfcopes  they  haii  conftniA- 
cd  to  prince  Maurice,  and  Albert  archduke  of  Au- 
ftria.  Wilh'am  Borcll,  who  gives  this  account  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Peter,  fays,  that  when  he  wasam- 
bafl.idor  in  England,  in  1619,  Cornelius  Drebell,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  Ihowcd  him  a  mi- 
crofcope,  which  he  faid  was  the  fame  the  arcliduke 
had  given  him,  and  had  been  made  by  Janftn  himfclf. 
This  inftrument  was  not  fo  fhort  as  they  are  generally 
made  at  prefent,  but  was  fix  feet  long,  confiding  of  a 
tube  of  gilt  copper,  an  inch  in  diameter,  fupported  by 
three  hrafs  pillars  in  the  Ihape  of  dolphins,  on  a  bafe 
106I  of  ebony,  on  which  the  fmall  objects  were  placed, 
^icrofcope  This  micrnfcope  was  evidently  a  compound  one,  or 
lade  by  rather  foinething  betwixt  a  teltfcope  and  a  micro- 
anfeu.  fcope,  what  we  fliould  now,  perhaps,  choofe  to  call 
a  megala fcope ;  fo  that  it  is  poflfible  that  fingle  micro- 
fcopes might  have  been  known,  and  in  ufe,  fome 
time  before :  but  perhaps  nobody  thought  nf  giving 
that  name  to  fingle  lenfes;  though,  from  the  firft  ufe  of 
lenfes,  they  could  not  but  have  been  ufed  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  magnifying  fmall  ohjefts.  In  this  fenfe  we 
have  feen,  that  even  the  ancients  were  in  poffeffion  of 
microfcopes ;  and  it  appears  from  Janiblicus  and  Plu- 
tarch, quoted  by  Dr  Rogers,  that  they  gave  fuch  in- 
ftruments  as  they  ufed  foi  this  puroofe  the  name  of 
dioptra.  As  fpeclacks  were  certainly  in  ufe  long  be- 
fore the  invention  of  telefcopes,  one  can  hardly  help 
concluding,  that  lenfes  mull  have  been  made  fmaller, 
and  more  convex,  for  the  purpofe  of  magnifying 
minute  objefts  ;  efpecially  as  the  application  of  this 
kind  of  microfcopc  was  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  a 
fpeftacle-glafs,  both  of  them  being  held  clofe  to  the 
eye.  At  what  time  lenfes  were  made  fo  fmall  as  we 
now  generally  ufe  them  for  magnifying  in  fingle 
microfcopes,  we  have  not  found.  But  as  this  muft  ne 
cefiarily  have  been  done  gradually,  the  only  proper  ob- 
jeft  of  inquiry  is  the  invention  of  the  double  or  com- 
pound microfcope  ;  and  this  is  clearly  given,  by  the 
evidence  of  Borellus  above-mentioned,  to  Zacbarias 
Janfen,  the  inventor  of  the  tclefcope,  or  his  fon. 

The  invention  of  compound  microfcopes  is  claimed 
by  the  fame  Fontana  who  claimed  the  difcovery  of  te- 
lefcopes ;  and  though  he  did  not  publifh  any  account 
of  this  invention  till  the  year  1646  (notwithfland- 
jng  he  pretended  to  have  made  the  difcovery  in  1618), 
Montucla,  not  having  attended  perhaps  to  the  teili- 
mony  of  Borellus,  is  willing  to  allow  his  claim,  as  he 
thought  there  was  no  other  perfon  who  feemed  to  have 
any  better  right  to  it. 
107  Euftachio  Divini  made  microfcopes  with  two  com- 

'Divini,  n,Qn  objeft-glafTes,  and  two  plano-convex  eye-glafles 
joined  together  on  their  convex  fides  fa  as  to  meet  in 
a  point.  The  tube  in  which  they  were  inclofed  was 
as  big  as  a  man's  leg,  and  the  eye-glafies  almoft  as 
broad  as  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand.  Mr  Oldenburg, 
fecr^tary  to  the  toyr.l  foclety,  received  an  account  of 
this  inftriunent  from  Rome,  and  isad  it  at  one  of  their 
„  meetings,  Augull  6.  i6t58. 
1  Hart-  ^'    '"'^^  '"    ^'^'^  period  that  Hartfockcr  improved 

llxr.        iinglc  microfcopes,  by   ufing   fmall  globules  of  glafs, 
n.ade  by  melting  them  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  in- 
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Head  of  the  lenfes  which  had  before  been  made  tjfe  of 
for  that  purpofe.  By  this  means  he  firft  difcovcred  the 
animalcula  in  fem'me  mafculino,  which  gave  rife  to  a 
new  fyftem  of  generation.  A  microfcope  of  this  kind, 
confining  of  a  globule  of  t-'s-  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
M.  Huygens  demonftrated  to  magnify  100  times  ;  and 
fince  it  is  eafy  to  make  them  of  Icfs  than  half  a  line  in 
diameter,  they  may  be  made  to  magnify  300  times. 
Were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  applying  objefts  to 
thefe  magnifiers,  the  want  of  light,  and  the  fmall  field 
of  diltinft  vlfion,  they  would  ceitainly  have  been  the 
mod  perfert  of  all  microfcopes. 

But  no  man  didinguifiied  himfelf  fo  much  by  micro-  _  ,  .^f' 
fcopical  difcoverles  as  the  famous   M.  Letuwenhoek,  ^y^^,l^oJ^' 
though  he  ufed  only  fingle  lenfes  with  fliort  foci,  pre- 
ferring diftindnefs  of  vifion  to  a    large    magnifying 
power. 

M.  I-eeuwenhoek's  microfcopes  were  all  fingle  ones, 
each  ot  them  confiding  of  a  fmall  double  convex-glafs, 
fet  in  a  focket  between  two  lilver  plates  rivetted  toge- 
ther, and  pierced  with  a  fmall  hole  ;  and  the  objedl 
was  plsced  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  fo  contrived  as 
to  be  placed  at  any  diftance  from  the  lens.  If  the  ob- 
jetls  were  folid,  he  fadtned  them  with  glue  ;  and  if 
they  were  fluid,  or  on  other  accounts  required  to  be 
fpread  upon  glafs,  he  placed  thi-.m  on  a  fmall  piece  of 
Mufcovy  talc,  or  glafs  blown  very  thin  ;  which  he  af- 
terwards glued  to  his  needle.  He  had,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent apparatus  for  viewing  the  circul;;t  ion  of  the  blood, 
which  he  could  fix  to  the  fame  microfcopes. 

The  greateft  part  of  his  microfcopes  M.  Lteuwen- 
hoek  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Society.  They  were  con- 
tained in  a  fmall  Indian  cabinet,  in  the  drawers  of 
which  were  i^  little  boxes,  or  cafes,  in  each  of  which 
were  two  microfcopes,  neatly  fitted  up  in  filver  ;  and 
both  the  glafs  and  the  apparatus  were  made  with  his 
own  hands. 

The  glafs  of  all  thefe  lenfes  is  exceedingly  clear,  but 
none  of  them  magnifies  fo  much  as  thofe  globules 
which  are  frequently  ufed  in  other  microfcopes;  but 
Mr  Folkes,  who  examined  them,  thought  that  they 
diowed  objefts  with  much  greater  dillimiincfs,  which 
M.  Leeuwcnlioek  principally  valued.  His  difcoveries, 
however,  are  to  be  afcrihed  not  fo  much  to  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  glades,  as  to  his  great  judgment,  acquired 
by  long  experience,  in  ufing  them.  He  alfo  particu-  „ 
larly  excelled  in  bis  manner  of  preparing  objcds  for 
beinj;  viewed  to  the  mod  advantage. 

Mr  Baker,  who  alfo  examined  M.  Leeuwenhoek's 
microfcopes,  and  made  a  report  concerning  them  to 
the  Royal  Society,  found  that  the  greatelt  magnifier 
among  them  enlarged  the  diameter  of  an  object  about 
16c  times,  but  that  afl  the  reft  fell  much  fliort  of  that 
power  ;  fo  he  concluded  that  M.  Leeuwenhoek  mult 
have  had  other  microfcopes  of  a  much  greater  magni- 
fying power  for  many  of  his  difcoveries.  And  it  ap- 
pears, he  fays,  by  many  ciicumilances,  that  he  had 
fuch  microfcopes. 

It  appears  from  M.  Leeuwenhoek's  writings,  that 
he  was  not  unacquaiuteJ  with  the  method  of  viewing 
opaque  objetts  by  means  of  a  fmall  concave  refleAing 
mirror,  which  was  afterwards  improved  by  M.  Lic- 
beikhun.  For,  after  defcribing  his  apparatus  for  view- 
ing eels  in  glafs  tubes,  he  adds,  that  he  had  an  inftru- 
ment to  which  he  fcrewed  a  microfcope  fet  in  brafs, 
M  -Ti   2  upon 
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«po«  which  microfcope  !ia  faftaned  a  little  diih  of 
brafs,  probably  that  his  eye  might  be  thereby  afliftcd 
to  fee  objefts  better;  for  he  fays  he  had  tiled  the  brafs 
which  was  round  his  rniciofcope  as  bright  as  he  could, 
that  the  light,  while  he  was  viewing  objeAs,  might 
be  refledcd  from  it  as  much  as  poffible.  This  micro- 
fcope, with  its  difa,  is  conftrudted  upon  principles  fo 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  fingle 
microfcope  by  refleftion  (fee  Microscope),  that  it 
may  well  be  fuppoftd  to  have  given  the  hint  to  the 
ingenious  inventor  of  it,  provided  he  ever  attended 
to  it. 
"*'"  In  1702,   Mr  Wilfon   made  feveral  ingenious  im- 

^'"^"l"'     urovements  in  the   method  of  ufiuir  fmgle  magnifiers, 
for  the  purpofe  of  viewing  tranlparent  objects  ;  and 
his  microfcope,  which  is  alfo  a  neceffary  part  of  the 
folar  microfcope,   is  in  very  general  ufe  at  this  day. 
,,,       (See  Microscope,  feft.  i.) 
Adams's  fn  17  lo,  Mr  Adams  gave  to  the  Royal  Society  the 

l!^et^.oll  ef  following  account  of  his  method  of  making  finall  glo- 
'>"'=^''Ksl°-bules  for  large  magnifiers.     He  took  a  piece  of  tine 
U-ffc  msif-  window  gl»fs,  and  cut  it  with  a  diamond  into  as  many 
nifiere.        lengths  as  he  thought   proper,  not  exceeding  4  of  an 
inch  ill  breadth  ;  then,  holding  one  of  them  between 
the  fore  tin"-er   and  thumb  of  each    hand   over  a  very 
tine  flttr^e,   till  the   ghifs   began  to  foften,   he  drew  it 
out  till  it  was  as  tine  as  a  hair,  and  broke  ;  then  put- 
ting each  of  the  ends  into  the  purefi:  part  of  the  fl.ime, 
he  had  two  globules   prefciitly,   which  he  could  make 
larger  or  lefs  at   pleafure.     If  they   were  held  a  long 
time  in  the  flame,   they  would  have  fpots  in  thtm,  fo 
that  he  drew  them  out   prtfently  after  they  became 
round.     The  ftem  he  broke  off  as  near  to  the  globule 
as  he  could,  and  lodging  the  remainder  between  the 
plates,  in  which  holes  were  drilled  exaftly  round,  the 
microfcope,  he  fays,  performed  to  admiration.     Thro' 
thefe  magnifiers,  he  fays,  that  the  fame  thread  of  very 
fine  mufim  appeared  three  or  four  times  bigger  than  it 
did  in  tiie  largetl  of  Mr  Wiifon'i  maguiliers. 
Trin'nrar        '^^"^  ingenious  Mr  Grey  hit  upon  a  very  eafy  expe- 
rJcrXcmc^-Uii^'it  to  make  very  good   temporary  microfcopes,  at  a 
l.y  Mr         very  litde  expence.      They  confift  of  nothing  but  very 
^'"i-  fmall  drops  of  water,  taken  up  with  a  point  of  a  pin, 

and  put  into  a  fmall  hole  made  in  a  piece  of  irietal. 
I'hofe  globules  of  water  do  not,  indeed,  nragnify  fo 
much  as  thofe  which  arc  made  of  glafs  of  the  fame 
fize,  becaufe  the  refraftive  power  of  water  is  not  fo 
great  ;  but  the  fame  purpofe  will  be  asfwered  nearly 
as  well  by  making  them  fomewhat  fmaller. 

The  fame  ingenious  perfon,  obferving  that  fmall  he- 
terogeneous particles  inclofed  in  the  glafs  of  which  mi- 
cTofcopes  are  made,  were  much  magnified  when  thofe 
glaffes  were  looked  through,  thought  of  making  his 
microfcopes  of  water  that  contained  Jiving  animalcula, 
to  fee  how  they  would  look  in  this  new  fituation  ;  and 
he  found  his  fcheme  to  anfwer  even  beyond  his  utmoft 
expeftation,  fo  that  he  could  not  even  account  for 
their  being  magnified  fo  much  as  they  were  :  for  it 
was  much  more  than  they  would  have  been  magnilied 
if  they  had  been  placed  beyond  the  globule,  in  the  pro- 
per place  for  viewing  objctts.  But  Montucla  obferves, 
that,  when  any  objett  is  inclofed  within  this  fmall 
tranfparent  globule,  the  hinder-part  of  It  afts  like  a 
concave  mirror,  provided  they  be  fituated  between  that 
furface  and  the  focus  ;  and  that,  by  this  means,  they 
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are  magnified  above  ^J-  timcj  more  than  tliey  would 
have  been  In  the  ufual  way. 

After  the  happy  execution  of  the   refleftlng  tele- Dr  Bar fcer'i 
fcope,  it  was  natural  to  expeCl  that  attempts  would  tcH-aing 
alio  be  made  to  render  a  timilar  fervice  to  microfcopes. '"'"of'<'i''i 
Accordingly  we  fin^l   two   plans  of  this  kind.     The 
firil  was  that  of  Dr  Robert  Barker.      His  inftrument 
differs  in  nothing  from   the   refleAIng  ttlefeope,  ex. 
cepting  the  dillance  of  the  two  fpeculums.  In  order  to 
adapt  it  to  thofe  pencils  of  rays  which  enter  the  mi. 
crofcope   diverging  ;   whereas   they  come  to  the   tele- 
fcope  from  very  diilant  objefts  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other. 

This  microfcope  Is  not  fo  eafy  to  manage  as  the 
common  fort.  For  vifion  by  refleftlon,  as  it  is  much 
more  perfeit,  fo  it  is  far  more  dillicult  than  that  by 
refradtion.  Nor  is  this  microfcope  fo  ufcful  for  any- 
but  very  fmall  or  tranfparent  objeds.  For  the  objeft, 
being  between  the  fpeculum  and  image,  would,  if  it 
were  large  and  opaque,  prevent  a  due  reftedtlon. 

Dr  Smith   invented  a  double  refleifting  microfcope,  Or  Snvih'i 
of  which  a  theoidtical  and   praftical  account  is  given  t:i:ileiyiMig 
in  the  remarks  on  the  fecond  vokme  of  his  Syttem  of"''"'"'^"P< 
Optics.     Through  fome  of  thofe  incidents  to  which''!,'"^'!'^"^ '* 
the   condufting   of  a  work  fo  multifarious   as  ours  is 
always  liable,  this   inllrument  was  omitted  under  the 
article    Microscopc.     As  it   is  conflruCte-d  on  prin. 
ciples  eneiitidUy  different  from  all  others,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ableil  judges  whom  we  have  confulted, 
incomparably  fuperior  to  them  all,  the  reader  will  not 
be  ill  pleafed  with  the  following  praftical  defcriptlon, 
though  it  appears  not  perhaps  in  its  moft  proper  place. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  fedlon  of  this  microfcope,  where  ABC  pccuV 
and  abc  are  two  Ipecula,  the' former  concave,  and  the 
latter  convex,  inclofed  within  the  tube  DEFG.  The 
fpeculum  ABC,  is  perforated  like  the  fp'tculumofa 
Gregorian  telcfcopc ;  and  the  objeft  to  be  magnitiedls  fo 
placed  between  the  centre  and  principal  focus  of  that 
ipeculum,  that  the  rays  flowing  from  it  to  ABC  are 
reflected  towards  an  image /ly.  But  before  they  ate 
united  in  that  image  they  are  received  by  the  convex 
fpeculum  ak,  and  thence  reflected  through  the  hole 
BC  la  the  vertex  of  the  concave  to  a  fecond  image 
"«>  to  be  viewed  through  an  eye-glafs  /.  The  ohjeft 
may  either  be  fituated  between  the  two  fpecula,  or, 
which  is  perhaps  better,  between  the  principal  focus 
and  vertex  c  of  the  convex  fpeculum  aic,  a  fmall  hole 
being  made  in  its  vertex  for  the  incident  rays  to  pafs 
through.  When  the  microfcope  is  ufed,  let  the  ob- 
ject be  included  between  two  little  round  plates  of 
Mofcovy-glafs,  fixed  in  a  hole  of  an  oblong  brafs  plate 
mn,  iatended  to  Aide  clofe  to  the  back  tide  of  the  con- 
vex fpeculum;  which  mult  therefore  be  ground  flat  on 
that  fide,  and  fo  thin  that  the  objeft  may  come  pre- 
cifely  to  its  computed  diftance  from  the  vertex  of  the 
fpeculum.  The  (lider  mull  be  kept  tight  to  the  back 
of  the  metal  by  a  gentle  fpring.  The  dittance  of  the 
objedt  being  thus  determined  once  for  all,  dillinct  vi- 
fion  to  different  eyes,  and  through  different  eye  glaffes^ 
mult  be  procured  by  a  gentle  motion  of  the  little 
tubes  that  contain  thefe  glaffes.  Thefe  tubes  mull  be 
made  In  the  ufual  form  of  thofe  that  belong  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  refleiftiiig  telefcope,  (fee  Telescope), 
haling  a  fmall  hole  in  the  middle  of  each  plate,  at  the 
ends  of  the  tube,  fituated  exaftly  in  each  focus  of  the 
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IglaT'! :  the  uf<  of  tTi<fc  hnles  «nd  plates  is  to  limit  the 
vilible  area,  and  fiindcr  any  lli-apglin,'^  rays  from  triicer- 
ing  the  eye.  I'o  the  tube  of  the  cye-ghfs  is  lailcnci 
tiie  arm  ,5-,  on  which  the  adjiilh'ng  fcrew  turns.  A 
limilar  arm  u  is  attached  to  the  fixed  tubeX,  in  which 
the  neck  of  the  fcrew  turns  ;  and  by  turning  the  but- 
ton V,  the  eye  tuie  is  moved  Jarther  from  or  nearer  to 
the  obiedt,  by  which  means  different  forts  of  eyes  ob- 
tain diltindl  viilon. 

The  rays  which  flow  from  the  object  direftly  thro' 
the  hole  in  the  tfoncave  fpeculum   and   through   the 
Gye-glafs,  by  mixing  with  the  reflected  rays,   would 
dilute  the  image  on  the  retina,  and  therefore  mult  be 
,;  intercepted.     This  is  done  by  a  very  fimple   contrl- 

ll  vance.      'i  he  little   hole   in   the   convex  fpeculum   is 

ground  conical  ss  in  the  figure  ;  and  a  conical  folid  P, 
of  which  the  bafe  is  larger  than  the  orifice  in  the  back 
of  ihe  convex  fpeculum,  fupported  on  the  flendcr  pil- 
lar PO,  is  fo  placed  as  to  intercept  all  the  (iired  rays 
from  the  eye  glafs.  All  the  tubes  are  ftrongly  black- 
ed O'.i  their  infides,  and  fo  is  the  conical  folid,  to  hin- 
der all  rtfiedtion  of  rays  from  thcfe  objefts  upon  the 
convex  fpeculum.  The  little  bafe,  too,  of  the  folij 
fhould  be  made  concave,  that  whatever  light  it  may 
ftill  refleft,  may  be  thrown  back  upon  the  objedt  ;  and 
its  back-fide  being  conical  and  blacked  all  over,  will 
either  abfotb  or  laterally  difperfe  any  ilraggling  rays 
which  the  concave  fpecalum  may  fcatter  upon  it,  and 
fo  prevent  their  coming  to  the  eye-ghfs. 

Notwithllanding  the  interpofition  of  this  conical 
folid,  yet  when  the  eye-glafs  is  taken  cut,  diftant  ob- 
jects may  be  diilinftly  feen  through  the  microfcope, 
by  rays  reflected  from  the  metals,  and  diverging  upon 
the  eye  from  an  image  behind  the  convex  fpeculum. 
But  this  mixture  of  foreign  rays  with  thofe  of  the  ob- 
ject, which  is  corrmon  to  all  kinds  of  microfcopes  in 
viewing  tranfparent  ohjefts,  is  ufualiy  prevented  by 
placing  before  the  objcCt  a  thick  double  convex  lens  L, 
t«  colleft  the  fliv-light  exactly  upon  the  objeft.  This- 
lens  Ihouid  be  nift  fo  broad  as  to  fubtend  the  oppofite 
angle  to  that  which  the  concave  fpeculum  fubtends  at 
the  object.  The  aruiular  frame  of  the  lens  mull  he 
very  narrow,  and  connected  t^-i  the  microfcope  by  two 
or  three  {lender  wires  or  blades,  whofe  plants  produced 
may  pafs  through  the  objedt,  and  intercept  from  it  as 
little  Iky-hght  as  pofiible. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  explaining  the  principles 
of  this  microfcope,  or  demoftrating  its  fuperiority  over 
moil  others  ;  nor  are  fuch  explanation  and  demonltra- 
tion  Dtceifary.  Its  excellence,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  is  conftruCted,  will  be  perceived  V;y 
the  reader,  when  lie  has  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
laws  of  rcfraftion  and  reflection  as  laid  down  in  the 
enfuingpari  of  this  article. 
,,,  In  173S  or  1739,  M.  Lieberkuhn  made  two  capi- 

Sohr  mi-  tal  improvements  in  microlcopes,  by  the  invention  of 
trofcopc  the Jo/ar  microfcope,  and  the  mtcrofcops  fur  opaque  oljtdi. 
and  ihat  t'o!  \Y[n.„  ),g  -^^^  jn  Fnrland  in  the  winter  of  i7?o,  he 
iedl."  inowcd  an  apparatus  ot  his  own  making,  for  each  of 

thefe  purpofes,  to  levcral  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  to  fome  opticians,  particularly  Mr 
Cuff  in  Fleet-flreet,  who  took  great  paias  to  improve 
them. 

The  microfcope  for  opaque  oVjefts  remedies  the  in- 
convenience of  having  the  dark  fide  of  an  objedt  next 
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the  eye.  For  by  means  of  a  concave  fpeciilum  rtf  fjT- 
vcr,  highly  poliihed,  in  the  centre  of  whicli  a  mT^'ni- 
fying  lens  is  placed,  the  object  is  fo  ftronijly  ilhimi- 
rtated  that  it  may  be  examined  with  all  imaginable 
eaf;  and  plcafure.  A  convenient  apparatus  of  this 
kind,  with  fo\ir  different  fpeculums  and  magnifiers  of 
different  powers,  was  brought  to  perfeftion  by  Mr 
Cuff. 

M.  Lieberkuhn  made  confiderable  improvements  in 
his  folar  microfcope,  particularly  in  adapting  it  to  thc" 
view  of  opaque  objects ;  but  in  what  manner  this  end 
was  effected,  M.  iEpinus,  who  was  highly  entertained 
with  the  performance,  and  who  mentions  the  faft,  was 
not  able  to  recolleCt ;  and  the  death  of  the  ingenious 
inventor  prevented  his  publilhing  any  account  of  it 
himfelf.  M.  iEpinus  invites  thofe  perfons  who  came 
into  the  poffeffion  of  M.  Liirberkuhu'  apparatus  to 
publifh  an  account  of  this  inllrument  ;  but  it  doch  not' 
appear  that  I'.is  method  was  ever  publilhed. 

This  improvement  of  M.  Lieberkuhn's  induced  M. 
TEpinus  himfelf  to  attend  to  the  fubjeCt  ;  and  by  this 
means  he  preduced  a  very  valuable  improvement  in  thii 
inftrument.  For  by  throwing  the  light  upon  the  fort- 
fide  of  any  obje£t  by  means  of  a  miiTor,  before  it  is 
tranfmitted  through  the  objeCt-lens,  all  kinds  of  objects 
are  equally  well  reprefented  by  it. 

M.  Euler  propofcd  a  fchcme  to  introduce  vifion  byR(fij.^^p(; 
refleitcd  light   into  the  magic  lantern  and  folar  micro-  lyht  intro-- 
fcope,  by  which  many  inconveniences  to  which  thofe ''"'^'='' '"■° 

inftruments  are    fubiect  might  be  avoided.      For  tliis'/.^'' "'"^''j' 
r      L      r  1  1  •        •  rr        -,  .  uope  ana 

purpele,  he  lays,  that  nothing  is  neceffary  but  a  large ni.-n;ic  Uxx.- 
concave  mirror,  perforated  as  for  a  tele f cope  ;  and  that  teiii.- 
the  light  be  fo  fituated,  that  none  of  it  may  pafs  di- 
reflly  through  the  perforation,  fo  as  to  fall  on  the 
images  of  the  objeCts  upon  the  fcreen.  lie  propofes 
to  have  fonr  different  machines,  for  objefts  of  different 
fizes  ;  the  firft  for  thofe  of  'af.  feet  long,  the  fccond  for 
thofe  of  one  foot,  the  third  for  thofe  of  two  inches, 
and  the  fourth  for  thofe  of  two  lines  ;  but  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  be  particular  in  the  defcriptlon  of  thefe,  as  more 
perfect  inllruments  are  defcribed    under    the    article 

MiCROP.COPE. 

Several  improvements  were  made  in  the  apparatus 
to  the  folar  microfcope,  as  adapted  to  view  opaque 
objeits,  by  M.  Zciher,  who  made  one  conftruCtion 
for  the  larger  kind  of  objeds,  and  another  for  the 
fnrrall  ones.  ,j- 

Mr  Martin  having  conftructed  a  folar  microfcope  of  \tr  Mar* 
a  larger  fize  than   common,  for  his  own  ufe,  the  illu-"'''~ '"'" 
minating  lens  being  4^  inches  in  diameter,  and  all  the'''°y°"r'^,"^ 

,  ^  r    ■,       .     n  ■  '  r  .         "^  Che  lolai" 

otber  parts  ot  the  inltrument  in  proportion,  found,  that  tnicroicu'  e. 

by  the  help  of  an  additional  part,  which  he  does  not 

defcribe,  he  could  fee  even  opaque  objefts   very  well. 

If  he  had  made  the  lens  any  larger,  he  was  -av.are  that 

the  heat  produced  at  the  focus  would  have  bten  too 

great  for  the  generality  of  objects  to  bear.  The  expence 

of  this  inftrument,  he  fays,  docs  not  much  exceed  the 

price  of  the  common  folar  microfcope.  ._.. 

The  fmalleft  globules,  and' confeq^cntly  the  greatcff  Di  Torre's- 
magnifiers,  for  microfcopes,  that  have  vet  been  cxecu->»t^J<'r''i. 
ted,   were  made   by  T.  Di  Torre  of  Naples,  who,  in '":>' "■■"■'". 
1765,  fent  four  of  them  to  the  Royal  Sccietv.     The^'.^^^V"^ 
lavgell  of  them  was  only  two  Pyris  points  in  diameter,  '^"^  "^^^^ 
and  it  was   faid  to  magnify  the  diameter  of  an  object 
640  times.  The  fecond  was  the  fize  of  one  Paris  point, 

sod. 
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and  the  tliiid  was  no  more  than  half  of  a  Paris  point, 
or  the  144th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  was  faid 
I''       to  mig-nify  the  diameter  of  an  ohjcft  2560  times.  One 
,  "  r,jl,y.of  thefe  globules  was   w-antinjif    when  they  came  into 
Mr  Baker,  the  hands  of  Mr  Baker,  to   whofe  examination  they 
.  were  referred  by  the  Royal  Society.     This  gentleman, 
.fo  famous  for  his  flcill  in  microfcopes,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary expertnefs  in  managing  them,  was  not  able  to 
make  any  ufe  of  thefe;     With  tliat    which   magnifies 
the  lead,  he  was  not  able  to  fee  any  objedt  with  fatis- 
fatlion  ;   and  he  concludes  his  account  with  expreffing 
his    hopes  only,  that,  as    his    eyes  had   l-een   much 
ufed    to   microfcopes,    they  were    not   injured  by  th^ 
attention  he  had   given  to  them,   though  he  believed 
there  were  few  perfons  who  would  not  have  been  blind- 
ed by  it. 

The  conftruflion  of  a  telefcope  with  fix  eye-glafTes 

-led  M.  Euler  to  a  fimilar  conftruftion  of  microfcopes, 

by  introducing  into  them  fix  lenfes,  one  of  which  ad- 

Siits.of  fo  fmall  an  aperture,  as  to  ferve,  inil«ad  of  a 
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diaphragm,  to  exclude  all  foreign  light,  thotJgh,  as  he 
fays,  it  neither  iefl'ens  the  field  oi'  view,  nor  the  bright- 
liefa  of  objeSs. 

The  imptovement    of  all    dioptric    inftruments   in       '»» 
greatly  impeded  by  inequalities  in  the  fubftance  of  the  '.''" 

glafs  of  which  they  are   made  ;  but  though  many  at-,),/"/"^ 
tempts  have  been   made   to    make  glafs  without  that  ftr-iiflLon  0 
imperfeftion,  none  of  them  have  been  hitherto  quite '''"P'ric  in 
efftaual.       M.  A.  D.  Merklein,  having    found  fome ''''"°>"'t«' 
glafs  which  had  been  melted   when  a   building  was  on 
fire,  and   which  proved  to  make  excellent  objeA-glaf- 
fcs  for  tclefcopes,  concluded   that  its  peculiar  good- 
nefs  arofe  from  its  not  having  been  dilturbed  when  it 
was  in  a  fluid  ilate  ;  and  therefore  he  propofcd  to  take 
the  metal  out  of  the   furnace    in   iron   vefTels,  of  the 
fame  form  that  was  wanted  for  the  t,'lafs  ;  and  after  it 
had  been  perfeftly  fluid  in  thofe  vefl^els,  to  let  it  ftand 
to  cool,  witiiout  any  difturbance,     But  this  is  not  al- 
Mays  lound  to  anfwer. 


Part  I.      THEORY    of    OPTICS. 


"»  i  '•Hlfi  part  of  the  fclence  contains  all  that  hath 
i  been  dif  overed  concerning  the  various  motions 
of  the  rays  of  light,  either  througli  diff^erent  mediums, 
or  when  reflected  from  different  fubllances  in  the  fame 
medium.  It  contains  alfo  the  rationak  of  every  thing 
which  hath  been  difcovered  with  regard  to  vifion  ;  the 
optical  deceptions  to  which  we  are  liable;  and,  in  ihort, 
ought  to  give  the  reafon  of  all  the  known  optical  phe- 
nomena.— The  fclence  is  commonly  divided  into  three 
parts,  ri'z.  dioptrics,  which  contains  the  laws  of  re- 
fraction, and  the  phenomena  depending  upon  them  ; 
catoptrics,  which  contains  the  laws  of  refiedlion,  and 
the  phenomena  which  depend  on  them  ;  and,  laftly, 
chromatics,  which  treat  of  the  phenomena  of  colour. 
But  this  definition  is  of  no  ufe  in  a  treatife  of  Optics, 
as  mod  of  the  phenomena  depend  both  on  refraftion 
and  refleftlon,  colour  itfelf  not  excepted.  For  this 
reafon,  though  we  have  given  detached  articles  under 
the   words    Dioptrics,  Catoptrics,  and   Chroma- 

-.Tics ;  we  have  referved  to  this  place  the  explawa- 
tlon  of  the  laws  of  reflcdlion  and  refraftion,  by  which 
all  optical  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for. 
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T.  I.     Of  the  properties  of  Light  in  general. 

Under  the  article  Light  we  have  given  fome  ac- 
count of  the  controverfies  concerning  its  nature.  .The 
opinions  of  philofophersmay,in  g,eneral,  te  arranged  un- 
d;r  tliefe  two  :  i.  That  the  phenomena  of  vifion  and  il- 
lumination are  produced  by  the  undulations  of  an  ela- 
ftic  fluid,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  found  is  produ- 
ced by  the  undulations  of  air.  This  opinion  was  firft 
ofTcred  to  the  public  by  Des  Cartes,  and  afterwards 
by  Mr  Huyghsns,  and  has  lately  been  revived  by  Mr 

,JEulcr,  who  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  phenomena 
upon  mechanic:il  principles.  —  2d,  That  the  phcnome- 

-na  of  vifion  are  produced  by  the  motion  -ind  aClion  of 
matter  emitted  from:  the  fliining  body  with  immenfe 
velocity,  moving  uniformly  in  ftraight  lines,  and  afted 
on  by  other  bodies ;  fo  as  to  be  reflefted,  refrafted, 
,»r  iafleded,  in  various  ways,  by  means  of  forces  which 
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aft  on  It  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  other  inert  matter. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  (hown,  in  the  molt  incontrover- 
tible manner,  the  total  diflimilarity  between  the  phe- 
nomena of  vifion  and  the  legitimate  confequences  of 
the  undulations  of  an  claflic  fluid.  All  Mr  Euler's 
ingenious  and  laborious  difcuffions  have  not  removed 
Newton's  olijeftions  in  the  fmalleil  degree.  Sir  ifaac 
adopts  the  vulgar  opinion,  therefore,  making  light  of 
the  difficulties  ohjettcd  to  it,  becaufe  none  of  them 
are  inconfiflent  with  the  cftabliflied  principles  of  me- 
chanics, and  are  merely  difficulties  of  conception  to 
limited  faculties  like  ours.  We  need  not  defpair  of 
being  able  to  decide,  by  experiment,  which  of  thefe 
opinions  is  iiearefl:  to  the  truth;  becaufe  there  are  phe- 
nomena where  the  refult  (hould  be  fenfibly  different  in 
the  two  hypothefes.  At  prefent,  we  fliall  content  our- 
felves  with  giving  fome  account  of  the  legitimate  con. 
fequences  of  the  vulgar  opinion  as  modified  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  i>Jz.  that  light  conClls  of  fmall  particles 
emitted  with  very  great  velocity,  and  attrafted  or  re- 
pelled by  other  bodies  at  very  fmall  diftances. 

Every  vifible  body  emits  or  rtflefts  inconceivably .  ■  /"^  ' 
fmall  particles  of  matter  from  each  point  of  its  furface,  ,n  ftrai-^ht 
which  ilTue  from  it  continually  (not  unlike  fparks  from  lines  from 
a  coal)  in  ftraight  lines  and   in  all  direftions.      Thefe "'^''  P"'"t 

particles  entering  the  eye,  and  ftrikine:  upon  the  retina'"  ^  '■""'• 
/  J    !         .1      I      1  ,-    ,  rious  fur- 

(a  nerve  expanded  on  the  back  part  ot  the  eye  to  re- f^jj 

ceive  their  Impulfes),  excite  in  our  minds  the  idea  of 
light.  And  as  they  differ  in  fubllance,  dcnfity,  velo- 
city, or  magnitude,  they  produce  in  us  the  ideas  o£ 
different  colours  ;  as  will  be  explained  in  its  proper 
place. 

That  the  particles  which  conflitute  light  are  ex- 
ceedingly fmall,  appears  from  hence,  w'l.  that  if  a  hole 
be  made  through  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  needle,  rays 
of  light  from  every  objeft  on  the  farther  fide  of  it  are 
capable  of  pafling  throus^h  it  at  ouce  without  the  leafl 
coufufion  ;  for  any  one  of  thofe  objects  may  as  dearly 
be  feen  through  it,  as  if  no  r.iys  paffed  through  it  from 
any  of  the  reit.  Further,  if  a  candle  is  lighted,  and 
there  be  no  obftade  in  the  way  to  obftrud  the  pra- 

grefa 
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rioiion.prefs  of  its  rays,  it  will  fill  all  the  fpace  within  two 
"V""'  miles  of  it  every  way  with  luminous  particltf,  before 
it  has  loll  the  leaft  fenfible  part  of  its  fubllance  there- 
That thcfe  particles  proceed  from  every  point  of  the 
furface  of  a  vifible  body,  nnd  in  all  direftions,  is  clear 
from  hence,  viz.  becaiife  wherever  a  fpeftator  is  pla- 
ced with  regard  to  the  body,  every  point  of  that  part 
of  the  furfjce  which  is  turned  towards  him  is  vifible 
to  him.  That  they  proceed  from  the  body  in  right 
lines,  we  are  alTured,  becanfe  jiill  fo  many  and  no  more 
will  be  intercepted  in  their  pafTage  to  any  place  by  an 
interpofed  objeiit,  as  that  objcft  ought  to  intercept, 
fiippofing  them  to  come  in  fuch  lines. 

The  velocity  with  which  they  proceed  from  the  fur- 
fact  of  the  vifible  body  is  no  lefs  furprifing  than  their 
minutenefs:  the  method  whereby  philofophers  eftimate 
their  fwiftnefs,  is  by  obfervatlons  made  on  the  eclipfes 
of  Jupiter's  fatcllites;  which  eclijsfes  to  lis  appear  about 
fevtn  minutes  fooner  thnn  they  ought  to  do  by  calcu- 
lation, when  the  earth  is  place  1  between  the  fun  and 
him,  that  is,  when  we  are  neartft  to  him;  and  as  much 
later,  when  the  fun  is  between  him  and  us,  at  which 
time  we  are  fartheft  from  him;  from  whence  it  is  con- 
cluded, thst  they  require  <:bout  feven  minutes  to  pafs 
over  a  fpace  equal  to  the  dillance  between  the  fun  and 
us,  which  is  about  95,000,000  of  miles. 

A  ftream  of  thefe  particles  ifluing  from  the  furface 
of  a  vifible  body  in  one  and  the  fame  direftion,  is  call- 
ed a  ray  of  light. 

As  rays  proceed  from  a  vifible  body  in  all  direftions, 
they  neceflarily  become  thinner  and  thinner,  continu- 
ally fpreading  themfclvcs  as  they  pafs  along  into  a  lar- 
ger fpace,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  their 
dirtances  from  the  bociy  ;  that  is,  at  the  diftance  of 
two  fpai.es,  they  are  four  limes  thinner  than  they  are 
at  one;  at  the  diffance  of  three  fpaces,  nine  times  thin- 
ner, and  fo  on  :  the  reafon  of  which  is,  becauft  they 
fpread  themfelves  in  a  twofold  manner,  Siz.  upwards 
and  downwards,  as  well  as  fidewife. 

The  particles  of  light  are  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  at- 
traftion  of  cohefion,  like  other  fmali  bodies ;  for  if  a 
-  ray  of  light  be  made  to  pafs  by  the  edge  of  a  knife, 
it  will  be  diverted  from  its  natural  courfe,  and  be  in- 
fleAed  towards  the  edge  of  the  knife.  The  like  in- 
fleftion  happens  to  a  ray  when  it  enteis  obliquely  in- 
to a  denfer  or  rarer  fubftance  than  that  in  which  it  was 
betore,  in  which  cafe  it  is  faid  to  be  refraded  ;  the  laws 
of  which  reflation  are  the  fubjtcl  of  ihc  f^jllowing 
fedion. 

Sect.  II.     Of  Refraaion. 

iftion  Light,  when  proceeding  from  a  lutriinous  body, 
:d.  without  being  rtflcdled  from  any  opaque  fubrtance,  or 
infleCled  by  paffing  very  near  one,  is  invariably  found 
to  proceed  in  ftnight  lines,  without  the  leaft  deviation. 
But  if  it  happens  to  pafs  obliqu  ly  from  one  medium 
to  another,  it  always  leaves  the  direflion  it  had  before, 
and  affumes  a  new  one  ;  and  this  change  of  courfe  is 
called  its  nfrcclhn.  After  having  taken  this  new  di- 
reftion, it  then  proceeds  invariably  in  a  llraight  line 
till  it  meets  with  a  different  medium,  when  it  is  again 
turned  out  of  its  couife.  It  mufi;  be  obftrved,  how- 
ever, that  thouijh  by  this  means  we  may  caufe  the  rays 
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of  li^ht  make  any  number  of  anglcj  in  their  courfe,  it   Tanfe  of 
is  impofilble  for  us  to  make  them  defcribe  a  curve,  ex-'^'^^''^'^'""; 
cept  in  one  Cngle  cafe,  namely,  where  tlu-y  pafs  throvigh         * 
a  medium,  the  denfity  of  which  n.'iiformly  either  in-       j, 
creales  or  decreafes.    This  is  the  cafe  with  the  light  of fn  what 
the  celeiHal  bodies,  which  palFes   downwards  through p'e  the 
our  atmofphere,  and  likewife  with   that  which  is  re-r.^^^'"! 
fleftei  upwards  through  it  by  tcnellrial  objefts.      Infcr;bc2' 
both  thefe  cafes,  it  defcrlbes  a  curve  of  the  hyperbolic  curve. 
kind  ;  but  at  all   other  times  it  proceeds   in    ftrslght 
lines,  or  in  what  may  be  taken  for  flraight  lines  with- 
out any  fenllble  error. 

$  I.      The  caufe  of  RefraHion,  /iiul  the  Iwja  Ij  'u-'hicb  It 
is  performed. 

125 
The  phenomena  of  rcfraftion  are  explained  by  anT'henomena 
attratlive  power  in  the  medium  through  which  light".     '!"';" , 
pades,  in  the  following  manner :  All  bodies  being  en-j,    ^^  ^j. 
dowed  with  an  attradive  force,  which  is  extended  totrai.'live 
fome   diftance   beyond   their  furfaces  ;  when  a  ray  ofpower  in 
light  paffes  out  of  a  rarer  into  a  denfer  medium  (if  thi*.'^  medi- 
latter  has  a  greater  attraftive  force  than  the  former,  as 
is  commonly  the  cafe),  the  ray,  juft  before  its  entrance, 
win  begin  to  be  attracted  towards  the  denfer  medium; 
and  this  attraction  will   continue   to  aft   upon  it,  till 
fome  time  after  it  has  entered  the  medium;  and  there- 
fore, if  a  ray  approaches  a  denfer  medium  in  a  direc- 
tion  perpendicular  to  its  furface,  its  velocity  will   be 
continually  accelerated  during  its  padage  through  the 
fpace  in  which  that  attraftion  exerts  itielf;  and  there- 
fore, after  it  has  pafled  that  fpace,  it  will  move  on, 
till  it  arrives  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  medium,  with 
a  greater  degree  of  velocity  than  it  had  before  it  en- 
tered.  So  that  in  this  cafe  its  velocity  only  will  be  al- 
tered.    Whereas,    if  a   ray   enters  a   denfer  medium 
obliquely,  it  will  not  only  have  its  velocity  augment- 
ed tlierehy,  but  its  diredion  will  become  lefs  oblique 
to  the  iurface.     Juft  as  when  a  ftone  is  thrown  dmvn- 
wards  obliquely  from  a  precipice,  it  falls  te  the  furface- 
of  the  ground  in  a  direction  nearer  to  a  perpendicular 
one,  than   that   with  which  it  was  thrown  from  the 
hand.      From  hence  we  fee  a  ray  of  light,   in  pafling 
out  of  a  rarer  into  a  denfer  medium,  i.i  refracted  to- 
wards  the  perpendicular;    that   is,   fuppofing   a  line 
drawn    perpendicularly  to  the  furface  of  the  medium, 
through  the  point  where  the  ray  enters,  and  extended 
both  \iays,  the   ray  in  pathng  through  the  furface  i* 
refrafted  or  bent  towards  the  pcrpen  licular  line;   or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  line  whi.-li  itdefcribcs  by  ' 
it.s   motion  after  it  has   pafTed   through  the    furface, 
makes  a  lefs  angle  with   the  perpendicular,   than  the 
line  it  defcribed  before.     AH  which  may  be  iUuftrated 
in  the  following  manner. 

Let  Uo  fuppofe  iirft,  that  the  ray  pafles  out  of  a  va-  p|.,, 
cuum  into  the  denfer  medium  ABCD  (fig.  3.),  and  CCCi^lV. 
that  the  attraftive  force  of  each  particle  in  the  mediunv 
is  extended  from  its  refpeCtive  centre  to  a  diftance 
equal  to  that  which  is  bi;tween  the  lines  AB  and  EF, 
or  AB  and  GH  ;  and  let  KL  be  the  path  defcril.td 
by  a  ray  of  light  in-  its  progrefs  towards  the  denfer 
medium.  This  ray,  when  it  arrives  at  L,  will  enter  the 
attrnftive  forces  of  thofe  particles  wiiich  lie  in  AB  the 
furface  of  the  denfer  medium,  and  will  therefore  ceafe 
to  proceed  any  longer  in  the  right  line  IvL.lM,  but  will 
bfc  diverted  from  iu  courfe  by  btiu^  attraacd  towards 
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Caufe  of  t]if  i;„e  ^3^  a;,(j  ^yjij  iijgJn  to  defcribe  the  curve  LN, 
-^  e  ra  Urn,  paffj^g  through  the  furfaee  AB  in  fome  new  (h'rtdtion, 
as  OQj  thereby  making  a  lefs  angle  with  a  h!ne,  as 
PR,  diawn  perpcndicnlarly  through  the  point  N,  than 
it  would  liave  done  had  it  proceeded  in  its  firlt  direc- 
tion KLM. 

Farther  :  Whereas,  wc  have  fuppofed  the  attraftive 
force  of  each  particle  to  be  extended  through  a  fpace 
etjual  to  the  diftance  between  AB  and  EF,  it  is  evi- 
•dent  that  the  ray,  after  it  has  entered  the  furfaee,  will 
Hill  be  attraittd  downwards,  till  it  has  arrived  at  the 
line  FF;  for,  till  that  time,  theie  will  not  be  fo  many 
prrticlcs  above  it  which  will  attrail  it  upwards,  as  be- 
low, that  will  attradl  it  downwards.  So  that  after  it 
has  entered  the  furfaee  at  N,  in  the  direftion  OQ_j  it 
Avill  not  proceed  in  that  direftion,  but  will  continue 
to  defcribe  a  curve,  as  NS;  after  which  it  will  proceed 
•ihaight  on  towards  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  medium, 
being  attrafted  equally  every  way;  and  therefore  will 
at  lall  proceed  in  the  direftion  XST,  ftill  nearer  the 
perpendicular  PR  than  before. 

Now  if  we  fuppofe  ABZY  not  to  be  a  vacuum,  but 
a  rarer  medium  than  the  other,  the  cafe  will  lUU  be 
the  fame  ;  but  the  lay  will  not  he  fo  much  rcfraftcd 
from  its  reftilineal  courfe,  becaufe  the  attraction  of  the 
parti',  les  of  the  upper  medium  being  in  a  contrary  di- 
reflion  to  that  of  the  attradiion  of  thofe  in  the  lower 
one,  the  attraftion  of  the  denfer  medium  will  in  fome 
nieafure  be  deftroyed  by  that  of  the  rarer. 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  ray  paffes  out  of  a  denfer 
into  a  rarer  medium,  if  its  direction  be  perpendicular 
to  the  furfaee  of  the  medium,  it  will  only  lofe  fome- 
vhat  of  its  velocity,  in  paffing  through  the  fpaces  of 
jittraftion  of  that  medium  (that  is,  the  fpace  wherein 
it  is  attrafted  more  one  way  than  it  is  another).  If  its 
direflion  be  oblique,  it  will  continually  recede  from 
the  perpendicular  during  its  paflage,  and  by  that 
means  have  its  obliquity  increafed,  jull  as  a  (lone 
thrown  up  obliquely  from  the  furfaee  of  the  earth  in- 
creafes  its  obliquity  all  the  time  it  rifes.  Thus,  fup- 
pofing  the  lay  TS  pafhng  out  of  the  denfer  medium 
ABCD  into  the  rarer  ABZY,  when  it  arrives  at  S  it 
will  begin  to  be  attrafted  downwards,  and  fo  will  de- 
fcribe the  curve  SNL,  and  then  proceed  in  the  right 
line  LK  ;  making  a  larger  angle  with  the  perpendicular 
PR,  than  the  line  TtiX  in  which  it  proceeded  duting 
its  paflage  through  the  other  medium. 

W«;  may  here  make  a  general  obfervation  on  the 
forces  which  produce  this  deviation  of  the  rays  of 
light  from  their  original  path.  They  arife  from  the 
joint  aftion  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  which  are 
fufficiently  near  the  particle  of  light  ;  that  is,  whofe 
diftance  from  it  is  not  greater  than  the  line  AE  or 
GA;  and  therefore  the  whole  force  which  afts  on  a 
particle  In  its  difl'erent  fituations  between  the  planes 
GH  and  EF,  follows  a  very  different  law  frora  the 
force  exerted  by  one  particle  of  the  medium. 

The  fpace  through  which  the  attraftion  of  cohefion 
of  the  panicles  of  matter  is  extended  is  fo  very  fmall, 
that  in  conlidering  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of  light  out 
of  one  medium  into  another,  the  curvature  it  defcribes 
in  pafling  through  the  fpace  of  attradion  is  generally 
ficglefted  ;  and  its  path  is  fuppofed  to  be  bent,  or,  in 
the  ufual  terms,  the  ray  is  fuppofed  to  be  refraAcd 
only  in  the  point  where  it  enters  the  denfer  medium. 
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Now  the  line  which  a  lay  defcribes  before  it  enters  Caiili 
a  denfer  or  a  rarer  medium,  is  called  the  inciilait  ray  .•'^sfriClu 
that  which  It  defcribes  after  it  has  entered,  is  the  re-  ^^ 
f railed  ray. 

The  angle  comprehended  between  the  incident  ray 
and  the  perpendicular,  is  the  ang/e  of  incidence ;  and 
that  between  the  refrafted  ray  and  the  perpendicular, 
is  the  angle  of  refraction. 

There  is  a  certain  and  immutable  law  or  rule,  by 
which  refraflion  is  always  performed;  and  that  is  this: 
Whatever  inclination  a  ray  of  light  has  to  the  furfaee 
of  any  medium  before  it  enters  it,  the  degree  of  le- 
fradfion  wlil  always  be  fuch,  that  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  fine  of  the  angle  of  its  incidence,  and  that 
of  the  angle  of  its  refraftion,  will  always  be  the  fame 
in  that  medium.  p. 

To  illuftrate  this :  Let  us  fuppofe  ABCD  (fig.  4.)  CCCLl 
to  reprefent  a  rarer,  and  ABEF  a  denfer  medium:  let 
GH  be  a  ray  of  light  palfing  through  the  firft  and  en- 
tering the  fecond  at  H,  and  let  HI  be  the  rcfrafted 
ray:  then  fuppofing  the  perpendicular  PR  drawn  thro' 
the  point  H,  on  the  centre  H,  and  with  any  radius, 
defcribe  the  circle  APBR  ;  and  from  G  and  I,  where 
the  incident  and  refrafted  rays  cut  the  circle,  let  fall 
the  lines  GK  and  IE  perpendicularly  upon  the  line 
PR  ;  the  former  of  thefe  will  be  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  incidence,  the  latter  of  refraction.  Now  if  in  this 
cafe  the  ray  GH  is  fo  rcfraftcd  at  H,  that  GK  is 
double  or  triple,  &c.  of  IL,  then,  whatever  other  in- 
clination the  ray  GH  might  have  had,  the  fine  of  its 
angle  of  incidence  would  have  been  double  or  triple, 
&c.  to  that  of  its  angle  of  refradticn.  For  inftance, 
had  the  rayjpafled  in  the  line  MH  before  refraftion, 
it  would  have  pnfTed  in  fome  line  as  HN  afterwards,  fo 
fituated  that  MO  fiiould  have  been  double  or  triple, 
&c.  of  NQ^ 

When  a  ray  paffes  out  of  a  vacuum  into  air,  the  fine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  found  to  be  to  that  of  re- 
fradtion  as  100036  to  1 00000. 

When  it  paffes  out  of  air  into  water,  as  about  4 
to  3. 

When  out  of  ainjnto  gl^s,  as  about  17  to  11. 

When  out  of  air  into  a  diamond,  as  about  5  to  2. 

This  relation  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
to  that  of  tefradlion,  which  is  a  propofition  of  the 
moft  extenfive  ufe  in  explaining  the  optical  phenome." 
na  on  phyfital  or  mechanical  principles,  may  be  de» 
monftrated  in  the  following  eafy  and  familiar  man- 
ner. 

Lemma  I.  The  augmentations  or  diminution.s  of 
the  fquares  of  the  velocities  produced  by  the  uniform 
adtion  of  accelerating  or  retarding  forces,  are  proper, 
tional  to  the  foices,  and  to  the  fpaces  along  which 
they  aft,  jointly,  or  are  proportional  to  the  produdls 
of  the  forces  mHltiplied  by  the  fpaces. 

Let  two  bodies  be  uniformly  accelerated  from  a 
ftate  of  reft  in  the  points  A  a,  along  the  fpaces  AB, 
a  b,  fig.  5.  by  the  accelerating  forces  Yf,  and  let 
AC,  a  c,  be  fpaces  defcribed  in  equal  times  ;  it  is 
evident,  from  what  has  been  faid  under  the  articles 
Gravity  and  Acceleration,  that  becaufe  thefe 
fpaces  arc  dcfcriUed  with  motions  uniformly  accelerated, 
AC  and  ac  are  refpeftlvcly  the  halves  of  the  fpaces 
which  would  be  uniformly  defcribed  during  the  fame 
time  with  the  velocities  acquired  at  C   and  c,  and  are 
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Ciiufe  nf  tlifreToM  meafiirfs  of  the^a  velocitic''.      And  as  thefe 
Kfh-J'-'^M  II-  velocities  are  uniformly  acquired  in  equal  times,  they 
'  are  meafiirts  of   the   accelerating  forces.     Therefore 

AC  :  ac.=  F  :/.  Alfo,  from  the  nature  of  uniformly 
accelerated  motion,  the  fpaces  arc  proportional  to  thi; 
fquares  of  the  acquiieil  velocities.  Therefore,  (ufiug 
tt^e  fyiiihola  v^' C,  ■v/'f,  Sec.  to  exprcfs  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities  at  C  c.  Sec.)  we  have 

■v/'-  B:  v/'C  =  AB:  AC 
V'^C  :  V"c  =AC'  -.ai' 
V'"  c  :  n/-  i  zzac :  ab 
Therefore,  by  equ:il!ty  of  compound  ratios 

v/^  B  :  v/=^=  ABXAC  :  ./3Xi;r,  =  ABxF  :  aby.f. 
And    in   like  manner  ^/' D  :  v^' ^/=ADxF  :  ar/X/; 
and  v"  B  — v'^D  :  ^-  i^— ^- J=  BDxF  :  *</X /. 
(^E.  D. 

Cornl.  If  the  forces  are  as  the  fpaces  Invi:rftly,  the 
augmentations  or  diminutions  of  the  fquares  of  the  ve- 
locities are  equal. 

Remark.  If  DB,  lib,  be  taken  extremely  fraall, 
the  prodnfts  BDxF  and  b  dYf  maybe  called  the 
momentary  aftions  of  the  forces,  or  the  momentary 
increments  of  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  It  is  u- 
fuaily  exprelTed,  ty  the  writers  on  the  higher  me- 
chanics, by  the  fymbol/j,  or /(A,  where/ means  the 
sccelerating  force,  and  s  or  ds  means  the  indefinitely 
f:nall  fp-sce  along  which  it  is  uniformly  exerted.  And 
the  propcfition  is  exprefTcd  by  the  fiuxionary  equa- 
tion f  s-=:v  V,  becaufe  •»  tj  is  half  the  increment  of  i>', 
as  io  well  known. 
Phte  Lemma  2.   (being  the   39th  propofition  of  the  firft 

CCCLIV.  took  of  Newton's  Principia.)  If  a  partirle  of  mat- 
^'  '  ter,  moving  with  any  velocity  along  the  line  AC,  be 
impelled  by  an  ai  cclerating  or  retarding  force,  aiiting 
in  the  fame  or  in  the  oppofite  diteflion,  and  if  the 
intenfity  of  the  force  in  the  different  points  B,F,  H,C, 
&c.  be  as  the  ordinates  BD,  FG,  &c.  to  the  line 
DGE,  the  areas  BFGD,  BHKD,  &c  will  be  as 
the  changes  made  on  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  qt  B, 
•when   the  particle  arrives  at  the  points  F,  H,  See. 

For  let  DC  he  divided  into  innumerable  fmall  por- 
tions, of  which  let  FH  be  one,  and  let  the  force  be 
fuppofed  to  aft  imiformly,  or  to  be  of  invariable  in-- 
tenfity  during  the  motion  along  FH  ;  draw  GI  per- 
pendicular to  HK  :  It  is  evident  that  the  reftangle 
FHIG  will  be  as  the  produft  of  the  accelerating 
'  force  by  the  fpace  along  which  it  afts,  and  will  there- 

fore exprefs  the  momei.tary  increment  of  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity.  (Lemma  i.)  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  every  fuch  reftangle.  And  if  the  number  of  the 
portions,  fuch  as  FH,  be  increafed,  and  their  magni- 
tude dirainilhed  v^ithout  end,  the  reftanglcs  will  ulti- 
mately occupy  the  whole  curvilineal  area,  and  the 
force  will  be  continually  varying  in  its  intenfity.  The 
curvilineal  areas  will  therefore  be  as  the  finite  changes 
made  on  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  and  the  propo- 
fition is  demonllrated. 

Carol.  The  whole  change  made  on  the  fquare  of 
the  velocity,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  that  velocity 
which  the  accelerating  force  would  communicate  to 
the  particle  by  impelling  it  along  BC  from  a  Hate  of 
reft  in  B.  For  the  area  BCED  will  ftill  exprefs  the 
fquare  of  this  velocity,  and  it  equally  exprefles  the 
ch.inge  made  on  the  fquare  of  any  velocity  wherewith 
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the  particle  may  pafs  through  the  point  B,  and  is  in-    Catife  of 
dependent  on  the  magnitude  of  that  velocity.  Rtfradion, 

RrmarL:  The  figure  is  iidipted  to  the  cafe  where *"""*'"*"' 
the  forces  all  confpire  with  the  initial  motion  cf  the 
particle,  pr  all  oppofe  it,  and  the  area  expieflcs  an 
augmentation  or  a  diminution  of  the  fquare  of  the  ini- 
tiil  velocity.  But  the  reafoning  would  have  been  the 
fame,  although,  in  fome  parts  of  the  line  BC,  the 
forces  had  confpired  with  the  initial  motion,  and  in 
other  parts  had  oppofed  it.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  or- 
dinates \«  hich  exprefs  the  intenfity  of  the  forces  mull 
lie  on  different  fides  of  the  abf^'iifa  BC,  and  that  part 
of  the  area  which  lies  on  one  fide  mult  be  confidered 
as  negative  with  refpeft  to  the  other,  nnd  be  fubtraft- 
ed  from  it.  Thus,  if  the  forces  are  reprefented  by 
the  ordinates  of  the  dotted  curve  line  DHi-,  whicli 
croffes  the  abfcilTa  in  H,  the  figure  will  correfponj 
to  the  motion  of  a  particle,  which,  after  movincr  uni- 
formly along  AB,  is  fubjefted  to  the  aftion  of  a  v:i- 
riable  accelerating  force  during  its  motion  aloncr  BH, 
and  the  fquare  of  its  initial  velocity  is  increafed  by 
the  quantity  BHD  ;  after  which  it  is  retarded  during 
its  motion  along  HC,  and  the  '"quare  of  its  velocity 
in  H  is  diminilhed  by  a  quantity  HCf.  Therefore 
the  fquare  of  theiniiinl  velocity  is  changed  by  a  quan- 
tity BHD— HC^,  or  HCt— BHD. 

This  propofition  is  perhaps  the  moft  important  in 
the  whole  fcicnce  of  mechanics,  being  the  founda- 
tion of  every  application  of  mechanical  theory  to  the 
explanation  of  natural  phenomena.  No  traces  of  it 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  philofophers  before 
the  publication  of  Newton's  Principia,  although  it  is 
affumed  by  John  Bernoulli  and  other  detraftors  from 
Newton's  geatnefs'as  an  elementaiy  truth,  without 
any  acknowledgment  of  their  obligations  to  its  au- 
thor. Is  is  ufually  expreffed  by  the  equal ;ony/  =  'ut» 
and//j-=.u',  i.e.  the  fum  of  the  momcntiry  aftions 
is  equal  to  the  whole  or  finite  increment  of  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity. 
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When  light  p^fies  obliquely  into  or  out  of  a  tranf-The  ratio 
parent   fubftance,  it   Is   retVaded   fo  that   the  fine   of  [■'^"^?"'^, 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  to  the  fine  of  the  artirle  of)o ',hg' f^"^'' 
rcfraftion  In  the  conllant  ratio  of  the   velocity  of  theof  reftac- 
refraSed  lijiht  to  that  of  the  Incident  light.  "on. 

Let  ST,  KIl  (fig.  7.),  reprefent  two  planes  (pa- 
rallel to,  and  equiriiilant  from,  the  refrafting  furface 
XY)  which  bound  the  fpace  in  which  the  light,  du- 
ring its  paffage,  is  afted  on  by  the  refrafting  forces, 
as  explained  in  n°  12?.  The  intenfity  of  the  refrafting 
forces  being  fuppofed  equal  at  equal  diftances  from  the 
bounding  planes,  though  any  how  different  at  diffe- 
rent diftances  from  them,  may  be  reprefented  by  the 
ordinates  Ta,  nq,  pr,  c  11,  &c.  of  the  curve  ab  np  c, 
of  which  the  form  mull  be  determined  from  obfer- 
vation,  and  may  remain  for  ever  unknown.  The 
phenomena  of  inflefted  light  fhow  us  that  it  is  at- 
traftcd  by  the  refrafting  fubftance  at  fome  diftances, 
and  repelled  at  others. 

Let  the   light,  moving   uniformly  in   the  direction 

AB,  enter  the  refrafting   ftrjtum  at  B.     It  will  not 

proceed  In  that  direftion,  but   its  path  will  be  incur- 

vated  upwards,  while  afted  on  by  a  repulllve  force, 

N  n  and 
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Caiir!;  of   and  downwards,  while  impelled  by  an  attraftive  force. 
Refr;,(R;on.  [f   ^m  jefcrlbe   fome    curvilineal   path   "BJo   CDE, 
'  which  AB  touches  in  B,  and  will  finally  emerge  from 

the  refraftin^  Ihatum  at  E,  and  move  uniformly  in  a 
ftraight  line  EF,  which  touches  the  curve  in  E.  If, 
through  b,  the  interfeftion  of  the  curve  of  forces 
with  its  abfciffa,  we  draw  bo,  cutting  the  path  of  the 
light  in  V,  it  is  evident  that  ihis  path  will  be  concave 
upwards  between  B  and  o,  and  concave  downwards 
Ictween  o  and  E.  Alfo,  if  the  initial  velocity  of  the 
light  has  been  fufficiently  fmall,  its  path  may  be  fo 
much  bent  upwards,  jhat  in  fome  point  il  its  direc- 
tion may  be  parallel  to  the  bounding  planes.  In  this 
cafe  it  is  evident,  that  being  under  the  influence  of  a 
repulfive  force,  it  will  be  more  bent  upwards,  and  it 
will  defcribe  df,  equal  and  fimilar  to  t{V>,  and  emerge 
in  an  angle  gfs  equal  to  ABG.  In  this  cafe  it  is  re- 
fleftcJ,  making  the  angle  of  rcfleflion  equal  to  that 
cf  incidence.  By  which  it  ■  appears  how  refleAion, 
refradion,  and  iiifledion,  are  produced  by  the  fame 
forces  and  performed  by  the  fame  laws. 

But  let  the  velocity  be  fnppofed  fufficlently  p^reat 
to  enable  the  light  to  penetrate  through  the  refraA- 
ing  ftratum,  and  emerge  from  it  in  the  direftion  EF; 
let  AB  and  EF  be  fnppofed  to  be  defcribed  in  equal 
times :  They  will  be  proportional  to  the  initial  and 
iinnl  velocities  of  the  light.  Now,  bccaufc  the  re- 
frafting  forces  ttiujl  aft  in  a  direftion  perpendicular  to 
the  rtfrafting  furface  (fince  they  arife  from  the  joint 
aftlon  of  all  the  particles  of  a  homogeneous  fuhllance 
which  are  within  the  fphere  of  mutual  aftion),  they 
cannot  affeft  the  motion  of  the  light  eftimated  in  the 
direftion  of  the  refrafting  furt'ace.  If,  therefore,  AG 
1  e  drawn  perpendicular  to  ST,  and  FK  to  KR,  the 
lines  GB,  EK,  mull  be  equal,  becaufe  they  are  the 
motions  AB,  EF,  eftimated  in  the  direftion  of  the 
planes.  Draw  now  EL  parallel  to  AB.  It  is  alfo 
equal  to  it.  Therefore  EL,  EF,  are  as  the  initial 
and  final  velocities  of  the  light.  But  EF  is  to  EL  as 
the  fine  of  the  angle  ELK  to  the  fine  of  the  angle 
EFK  ;  that  is,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  ABH  to  the 
line  of  the  angle  FEI  ;  that  is,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  refraftion. 

By  the  fame  reafoning  it  will  appear  that  light, 
moving  in  the  direftion  and  with  the  velocity  FE,  will 
defcribe  the  path  EDB,  and  will  emerge  in  the  di- 
reftion and  with  the  velocity  BA. 

Let  another  ray  enter  the  refrafting  ftratum  per- 
pendicularly at  B,  and  emerge  at  Q^  Take  two  points 
N,  P,  in  the  line  BQ,  extremely  near  to  each  other, 
fo  that  the  tcfrafting  forces  may  be  fuppofed  to  aft 
uniformly  along  the  (pace  NP  :  draw  NC,  PD,  pa- 
rallel to  ST,  ClM  perpendicular  to  DP,  and  MO 
perpendicular  to  CD,  which  may  be  taken  for  a 
flraight  line.  Then,  becaufe  the  forces  at  C  and  N 
are  equal,  by  fuppofition  they  may  be  reprefented 
by  the  equal  lines  CM  and  NP.  The  force  NP  is 
wholly  employed  in  accelerating  the  light  along  NP; 
but  the  force  CM  being  tranfverfe  to  the  motion 
BD,  is  but  partly  fo  employed,  and  may  be  conceived 
as  arifing  from  the  joint  aftion  of  the  forces  CO,  OM, 
cf  which  CO  only  is  employed  in  accelerating  the  mo- 
tion of  the  light,  while  OM  is  employed  in  incur- 
vatlng  its  path.  Now  it  is  evident,  from  the  fimi- 
larity  of  the  triangles  DCM,  MCO,  that  DC  :  CM 
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=  CM:CO,  and  that  DCxCO=:CMXCM=NPX  Caufe  of 
NP.  But  DCxCO  and  NPxNP  are  as  the  produfts  ^'^f"'^""»' 
of  the  fpaces  by  the  accelerating  forces,  and  expiefs  '""^ 
the  momentary  increments  of  the  fquares  of  the  ve- 
locities at  C  and  N.  (Lemma  i.)  Thefe  increments, 
therefore,  are  equal.  And  as  this  muil  be  faid  of 
every  portion  of  the  paths  BCE  and  BNQ,  it  follows 
that  the  whole  increment  ©f  the  fquare  of  the  initial 
velocity  produced  in  the  motion  along  BCE,  is  equal 
to  the  increment  produced  in  the  motion  along  BNQ. 
And,  becaufe  the  initial  velocities  were  equal  in  both 
paths,  their  fquares  were  equal.  Therefore  the  fquares 
of  the  final  velocities  are  alfo  equal  in  both  paths,  and 
the  final  velocities  themfclves  are  equal.  The  initi.il 
and  final  velocities  are  therefore  in  a  conftant  ratio, 
whatever  are  the  directions;  and  the  ratio  of  the  fines 
of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraftion  being  the 
ratio  of  the  velocities  of  the  refrafted  and  incident 
light,  by  the  former  cafe  of  prop.  i.  is  alfo  conftant. 

Remark.  The  augmentation  of  the  fquare  of  the 
initial  velocity  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity 
which  a  particle  of  light  wouM  have  acquned,  if  im- 
pelled from  a  ftate  of  reft  at  B  along  the  line  BQ, 
(Corol.  of  the  Lemma  2.),  and  is  therefore  indepen- 
dent on  the  initial  velocity.  As  this  augmentation 
is  expreffed  by  the  curvilineal  area  aT  bnp  c  R,  it  de- 
pends both  on  the  intenfity  of  the  refrafting  forces, 
expreffed  by  the  ordinates,  and  on  the  fpace  through 
which  they  aft,  viz.  TR.  Thefe  circumftances  arife 
from  the  nature  of  the  tranfparent  fubftance,  and  are 
charafteriftic  of  that  fuhftance.  Therefore,  to  ab- 
breviate language,  we  (liall  C3[\  t\ihihe.Jpecific  "velocity. 

This  fpecific  velocity  is  eafily  determined  for  any 
fubftance  in  which  the  refraftion  is  obferved,  by  draw- 
ing L  i  perpendicular  to  EL,  meeting  in  /  the  circle 
defcribed  with  the  radius  EF.  For  E  i  being  equal 
to  EF,  will  reprefent  the  velocity  of  the  refrafted 
light,  and  EL  reprefent  the  velocity  of  the  incident 
light,  and  E«'=:  EL^+Li',  and  therefore  Lj'  is  the 
augmentation  of  the  fquare  of  the  initial  velocity,  and 
L  /  is  the  fpecific  velocity. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  deduce  forae  corollaries 
from  thefe  propofitions,  tending  to  explain  the  chief 
phenomena  of  refraftion. 

1.  When  light  is  refrafted  towards  the  perpendicu-TIie  motioo 
lar  to  the  refrading  furface,    it  is  accelerated  ;  and  it  of  •igt't  ac- 
is  retarded  when  it  is  refrafted  from  the  perpendicular, '^'■'^''"*'^°' 
In  the  firft  cafe,   therefore,  it  muft   be  confidered  as J^^f^jiC^m,/ 
having  been  afted  on  by  forces  confplring   (in  part  at 
leaft)  with  its  motion,  and  •ukeverfa.     Therefore,  be- 
caufe we  fee  that  it   is   always   refrafted  towards  the 
perpendicular,  when  pafUng  from  a  void  into  any  tranf- 
parent fubftance,  we  muft  conclude  that  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  attrafted  by  that  fubftance.     We   mu!l  draw, 
the  fame  conclufion  from  obferving,  that  it  is  refrafted 
from  the  perpendicular  in  its  paffage  out  of  any  tranf- 
parent  fubftance   whatever  into  a  void.     It  has  beea 
attrafted  backwards  by  that  fubftance. 

This  acceleration  of  light  in  refraftion  is  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  thofe  philofophers  who  maintain,, 
that  illumination  is  produced  by  the  undulation  of  aa 
elaftic  medium.  Euler  attempts  to  prove,  by  mecha- 
nical laws,  that  the  velocities  of  the  incident  and  re- 
frafted light  are  proportional  to  the  fines  of  incidence, 
and  refraftion,  while  our  principles  make  them  in  x.h\% 
8  ratio- 
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Caure  of    ratio  inverfc-Iy.    Bofcovlch  propofed  a  fine  experiment 
Rtfrafiion  fg^  deciding  this  qucftion.   The  aberration  of  the  fixed 
'  flars  arifes   from   the    combination   of  the   motion   of 

lijjlit  with  the  motion  of  the  ttlefcope  by  which  it  is 
obferved.  Therefore  this  aberration  fliould  be  greater 
or  Icfs  when  obferved  by  means  of  a  tclefcope  filled 
with  water,  accordina;  as  light  moves  flower  or  fwifter 
through  water  than  through  air.  He  was  millaken 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  conclufion  fliould  be  drawn 
from  the  obfcrvation  made  in  the  form  prefcribcd  by 
him  :  and  the  experiment  has  not  yet  been  made  in  a 
convincin^T  manner;  becaufe  no  fluid  has  been  found 
of  fufficienc  trajifparency  to  admit  of  the  neccflary 
magnifying  power.  It  is  an  experiment  of  the  great- 
eil  irpportance  to  optical  fcience. 

2.  If  the  light  be  moving  within  the  tranfparent 
fubftance,  and  if  its  velocity  (eftimated  in  a  direftion 
perpendicular  to  the  furface)  do  rot  exceed  the  fpeci- 
fic  velocity  of  that  fubft.ince,  it  will  not  emerge  from 
it,  but  will  be  reflefted  backwards  in  an  angle  equal 
to  that  of  its  incidence.  For  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
In  the  figure  of  lad  propofition,  the  excefs  of  the 
fqtiare  of  EF  above  the  fquare  of  £L,  is  the  fame 
with  the  excefs  of  the  fquare  of  KF  above  the  fquare 
of  KL.  T-  erefore  the  fquare  of  the  fpecific  velocity 
is  equal  to  the  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the 
fquare  of  the  perpendicular  velocity.  If  therefore  the 
CCCLIV.  '"■'^'"''l  perpendicular  velocity  FK  (fig.  8.)  be  precifely 
equal  to  the  fpecific  velocity,  the  light  wllljuft  reach 
the  farther  fide  of  the  attracting  ftratum,  as  at  B, 
where  its  perpendicular  velocity  will  be  complectly  ex- 
tinguifhed,  and  its  motion  will  be  in  the  direiSiouB T. 
But  it  is  here  under  the  influence  of  forces  tending 
towards  the  plane  KR,  and  its  motion  will  therefore 
be  ftill  incurvated  towards  it  ;  and  it  will  defcribe  a 
curve  BD  equal  and  fimilar  to  EB,  and  finally  emerge 
back  from  the  refrafling  ilratum  into  the  tranfparent 
fubllance  in  an  angle  RD  A  equal  to  KEF. 

If  the  direftion  of  the  light  be  ftill  more  oblique,  fo 
that  its  perpendicular  velocity  is  Icfs  than  the  fpecific 
velocity,  it  will  not  reach  the  plane  ST,  but  be  re- 
flefled  as  fi  on  as  it  has  penetrated  fo  far  that  the 
fpecific  velocity  of  the  part  penetrated  (eftimated  by 
the  compounding  part  of  the  area  of  forces)  is  equal 
to  its  perpendicular  velocity.  Thus  the  rayy"E  will 
defcribe  the  path  EJDj  penetrating  to  bd,  fo  that,  the 
correfponding  area  of  ioxct%abce  is  equal  to  the  fquare 
cf  fl;,  its  perpendicular  velocity. 

The  extreme  brilliancy  of  dew  drops  and  of  jewels 
had  often  excited  the  attention  of  philofophers,  and  it 
always  appeared  a  difficulty  how  light  was  rcfletted  at 
til  from  the  pofterior  furface  of  tranfparent  bodies.  It 
afforded  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  his  (Irongeft  arifument 
againtl  the  ufna!  theory  of  refleflion,  viz.  that  it  was 
produced  by  impatl  on  folld  elaftic  matter.  He  was 
the  firil  »ho  took  notice  of  the  total rifleiAion  in  rreat 
obliquities;  and  very  properly  afl<ed  how  it  can  be  faid 
that  there  is  any  impact  in  this  cafe,  or  that  the  rc- 
fi^cting  impact  fhould  ceafe  at  a  particular  obli- 
quity ? 

..  It  mufl  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  a  very  curious 
cir^u:iiftance,  that  a  body  which  is  pcrfeAly  tranfpa- 
rent fhould  qeafe  to  be  fo  at  a  certain  obliqviity  ;  that 
a  great  obliquity  fhould  not  hinder  light  from  pafltng 

ranfparent  from  a  void  into  a  piece  of  glafs  ;  Jjut  that  the  fame 
ibAaucfs.    - 
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obliquity  fliould  prevent  it  from  pafTing  from  the  -rlafs  Ciufc  of 
into  a  void.  The  finefl  experiment  for  illullrating  the  R'ffa"^'""* 
fail  is,  to  take  two  pieces  of  mirror-glafs,  not  filvere',  " — • 
and  put  them  together  with  a  piece  of  paper  between 
them,  forming  a  narrow  margin  all  round  to  keep 
them  apart.  Plunge  this  apparatus  into  wat^r.  When 
it  IS  held  nearly  parallel  to  the  furface  of  the  water, 
every  thing  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  will  be  fcen 
clearly  through  the  glafl"es  ;  but  when  they  are  turn- 
ed fo  as  to  be  inclined  about  50  degrees,  they  wiil  in- 
tercept the  light  as  much  as  if  they  were  plates  oi  iron. 
It  will  be  proper  to  foak  the  paper  in  varnifh,  to  pre- 
vent water  from  getting  between  the  glafles. 

What  is  called  the  brilliant  cut  in  diamonds,  is  fuchT^j  {,'■[. 
a  difpofition  of  the   polterior  facets  of  the  diamond,  Hint  cut *iit 
that  the  light  is  made  to  fall  upon  them  fo  obliquely  diamond* 
that  none  of  it   can  go   through,   but  all   is  redetled.P"'.'"'""'"'" 


tal  rcflec- 
ion. 


To  produce  this  effect  in  the  greatelt  pofliblc  degree,'; 
is  a  matter  of  calculation,  and  merits  the  attentiun  of 
the  lapidary.  ^V^len  diamonds  are  too  thin  to  admit 
of  this  form,  they  are  cut  in  what  is  called  the  rofe- 
fafhion.  This  has  a  plain  back,  and  the  facets  are  all 
on  the  front,  and  fo  dilpofed  as  to  refrad  the  ravs  in- 
to fufficient  obliquities,  to  be  ftrongly  reflecled'froin 
the  polterior  plane.  Doublets  are  made  by  cutting 
one  thin  diamond  rofe-fafliion,  and  another  fimilar  one 
is  put  behind  it,  with  their  plane  fuifaces  joined.  Or, 
more  fi-equently,  the  outfide  diamond  has  the  anterior 
fucets  of  the  brilliant,  and  the  inner  has  the  form  of 
the  inner  part  of  a  brilliant.  If  they  be  joined  with 
very  pure  and  flrongly  refrafting  varnifh,  little  light 
is  reflected  from  the  feparating  plane,  and  their  bril- 
liancy is  very  confideiable,  though  llill  inferior  to  a 
true  a!:d  deep  brilliant.  If  no  varnifh  be  ufed,  much 
of  the  light  is  reflected  from  the  flat  fide,  and  the  ef- 
fad  of  the  polterior  facets  is  much  diminifiicd.  But 
doublets  might  be  conllruCted,  by  making  the  touch- 
ing furfaces  of  a  fpherical  form  (of  which  the  curvature 
fli'juld  have  a  due  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  flo;ie}, 
that  would  produce  an  effect  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  moll  perfeft  brillian:. 

3.  Since  the  change  made  on  the  fquare  of  the  vcIo-d  r   n- 
city  ot   the  inci.^.ent   light  is  a  conltant   quantity,    it  diminilbes 
follows,  that  the  refraition  will  diminifh  as  the  velo-as  the  inci- 
city   of  the  incident  light   increafes.      For  if  L/  Jj,  dent  velod- 
fig.  7.  be  a  conftant  quantity,  and  EL  be  increafed,  ft;'>«a"«alc5. 
is  evident  that   the  ratio  ofE?,   or  its  equal  EF,  to 
EL  will  be  diminlflied,  and  the   angle  LEF,  which 
conflitutes  the   refraCtion,  will  be  diminilhed.      The 
phyfical  caufeof  this  is  eafily  feen  :  When  the  velocity 
of  the  incident  light  is  increafed,  it  employs  lefs  time  in 
pafliing  through    the  refraCting  ftratum   or   fpace  be- 
tween the  planes  S  F  and  KR,  and  is  therefore  iefs  in- 
fluenced by  the  refracting  forces.      A  fimilar  effect 
would   follow  if  the   tranlparcnt    body  were   raovinT 
with  great  velocity  to.».irds  the  luminous  body. 

Some  naturalifts  have  accounted  for  the  different 
refrangibility  of  the  differeiUly  coloured  rays,  bv  fup- 
pofing  that  the  red  rays  move  with  the  greatelt  ra;H- 
dity,  and  they  have  determined  the  ditTercnoe  of  ori- 
ginal velocity  whicli  woiild  produce  the  obferved  dif- 
ference of  refradtion.  But  this  difterence  would  be 
obferved  in  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites.  They 
fhould  be  ruddy  at  their  cmeifions,  and  be  fome  fe- 
condii  before  they  att-iin  their  pure  whitenefs  j  and 
N  n  2  they 
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Caufe  of  tliey  fhould  become  b!iu(h  immediately  before  they 
^^  '""'vanini  in  immerfiom.  This  is  not  obferved.  Befidds, 
the  liiHeience.in  refr;in;^iblh'ty  is  much  greater  in  flliit- 
glafs  than  in  crown-plals,  and  this  would  require  a 
proportion  illy  greater  diiFerence  in  the  orl^^inal  velo- 
cities.     This  explanation    therefore    mull    be    given 
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The  rerrar  It  fhould  follow,  that  the  refraftlon  of  a  ftar  which 
•  mn  oi  1  ij  in  our  nieridian  at  fix  o'clock,  in  the  evening  fhould 
iiuh^eve"'''^  greater  than  that  of  a  liar  which  conies  on  the  me- 
irifr  than  inf'dian  at  fix  in  the  morning;  becaufe  we  are  moving 
the  m.rn-  away  from  the  firft,  and  approaching  to  the  laft.  But 
»"(;•  the  difference  is  hut  j^^o  of  the  whole,  and  cannot  be 

cbfewed  with  fuffiticnt  accuracy  in  any  way  yet  prac- 
tifed.  A  form  cf  obfervation  h^s  been  propofed  by 
Dr  Blair  profefTor  of  praftical  aftronomy  in  the  uni- 
verfi.y  of  Edinburgh,  which  promifes  a  very  fenfible 
difference  of  lefraMion.  It  is  alfo  to  ^e  expedled, 
that  n  difference  will  be  obferved  in  the  rcfraiiloii  of 
the  light  from  the  eall  and  wellern  ends  of  Saturn's 
ring.  Its  diamct?r  is  about  26  times  that  of  the  earth, 
fnd  it  revolves  in  loh.  ^2';  fo  that  thi  velocity  of  its 
fdge  is  about  toIost  of  the  velo  ity  of  the  fun's  light. 
If  ther>;fi>re  the  light  be  reflefted  from  it  according 
to  the  laws  of  perfeft  elafticity,  or  in  the  m:mncr  here 
»xp!ained,  that  which  comes  to  us  from  the  wellern 
extremity  will  move  more  flowly  than  that  which 
comes  from  the  eaflern  extremity  in  the  proportion  of 
2foo  to  2501.  And  if  Saturn  can  be  feen  di.linftly 
after  a  refraftion  of  30"  through  a  prifm,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  ring  will  be  encreafed  one  half  in  one  pofi- 
tion  of  the  telefcope,  arid  will  be  as  much  diminilhed 
by  turning  the  ttlefcops  h:ilf  round  its  axis  ;  and  an 
intermediate  pofition  will  exhibit  the  ring  of  a  di- 
ilorted  Ihape.  This  experiment  is  one  of  the  mod  in- 
teretling  to  optical  fcitnce,  as  its  refult  will  be  a  fe- 
vere  touchflone  of  the  theories  which  have  been  at- 
tempted for  explaining  the  phenomena  on  mechanical 
pricciples. 

If  the  tail  of  a  comet  be  impelled  by  the  nys  of 
tlie  fun,  as  is  with  gient  prol-jbihty  fuppofed  by  Eu- 
ler  and  others,  the  light  by  which  its  exti-eme  parts 
iire  feen  by  us  mud  have  its  veloci'y  greatly  dimi- 
nlllied,  being  reflefted  by  particles  which  2re  moving 
nway  from  the  fun  with  immenfe  rapidity.  This  may 
perhaps  be  difcovtrtd  by  its  greater  aberration  an  1  re- 
tiangibility. 
-A'l'f  *l  t  ^^  common  diy-light  is  nothing  but  the  fun's  light 

fut.je'a  to  "fli-'-^fd  from  tcrreflrlal  bodies,  it  is  reafonable.to  ex- 
the  fame  Y'^&-  that  It  will  fiiffer  the  fame  refraftion.  But  no- 
Uws.  thing  but  obfervation  could  afi^ure   us  that  this  would 

be  the  cafe  with  the  light  of  the  flars;  and  it  i<:  rather 
furprifing  that  the  velocity  of  their  11  ^ht  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  fun's  light.  It  is  a  circumflance  of 
conneftion  between  the  folar  fyllcm  and  the  reft  of  the 
iiniverfe.  It  was  as  litde  to  be  ).)oked  for  on  the  light 
of  terrellrial  lumlnarie,';.  If  light  be  conceived  as  fmall 
particles  of  matter  emitted  from  bodies  by  the  aftion 
of  accelerating  forces  of  any  kind,  the  v.ift  diverfity 
■which  we  obferve  in  the  conflitutlon  of  fublunary  bo- 
dies fhould  make  us  expeft  differences  in  this  particu- 
lar. Yet  It  is  found,  that  the  light  of  a  candle,  of  a 
glowcrm,  &c.  fuffer.i  the  fame  refraftion,  and  confifts 
of  the  fame  colours.  This  circumflance  is  adduced  as 
an  argumeHt  againft  the  tbecvy  of  emifiion.     it  is 
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thought  more  probable  that  tills  famencfs  of  velocity    CaUfe  sf 
is  owing  to  the  nature  of  tlie    medium,   which  deter-  R^f'^^'^iun. 
mines  the  frequency  of  its  undulations  and  the  velocity    '     v— ^ 
of  their  propagation.  , 

4.  When  t*o  tranfparent  bodies  are  contiguous,  the  l„vv  ril W 
light  J<i  its  psffage  out  of  the  one  into  the  other  will  fraflion 
be  refrafted  towards  or  frorfi  the  perpendicular,  accord-  when  lijrhe 
ing  33  the  refrafting  forces  of  the  fecond  are  greater  P,' ''"'_^. 
or  lefd  thin  thofe  of   the  firfl,   or  rather  according  as  parmt  bo 
the  area  exprefling  the  fquire  of  the  fpecific  velocity  is  dy  info  a- 
greater  or  lefs.     And  as  the  diffeience  of  thefe  areas  notf'"' c""- 
is  a  determined  quantity,  the   difference  between   the  ['S"0''s  to 
velocity  in  the  mtdlum  of  incidence   and  the  velocity 

in  the  medium  of  refraftion,  will  alfo  be  a  determined 
quantity.  Thei'efore  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
will  be  in  a  conllant  ratio  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of 
refraftion  ;  and  this  ratio  v.'Ill  he  compounded  of  the 
ratio  of  the  fine  of  incidence  in  the  firft  medium  to 
the  fine  of  refraftion  In  a  void;  and  the  ratio  of  the 
fine  of  incidence  in  a  void  to  the  fine  of  refraftion  ia 
thf  fecond  medium.  If  therefore  a  ray  of  li,:ht,  mo- 
ving through  a  void  in  any  direftlo:i,  iha!lp.tf3  through 
any  number  of  nicdia  1  ounded  by  parallel  pUnes,  its 
direftlon  in  the  lall  medium  will  be  the  fame  as  if  it 
liad  come  into  it  from  a  void. 

5.  It  alfo  follows  from  thefe  propofitions,  that  if 
the' obliquity  of  Incidence  on  the  pollcrior  furlace  of 
a  tranfparent  bo.ly  be  fuch,  that  the  light  Ihoul  1  be 
retlefttd  back  again,  the  placing  a  mafs  of  the  lame 
or  of  another  medium  in  contaft  with  this  furface, 
will  caufe  It  to  be  tranfmltted,  and  this  the  more  com- 
pletely, as  the  aided  medium  is  more  denfe  or  more 
refraftive  ;  and  the  re/icftion  from  the  feparating 
furface  will  be  the  more  vivid  in  proportion  as  the  po- 
llerior  fubftance  Is  lefs  denfe  or  of  a  fmaller  refraftive 
power.  It  is  not  even  neceffary  that  the  other  body 
be  in  contadt ;  it  is  enough  if  it  be  fo  near  that  tkofe 
parts  of  the  refrafting  llrata  which  are  beyond  the 
bodies  interfere  with  or  coincide  with  each  other. 

All  thefe  confeq':cnce3  are  agreeable  to  experience. 
The  brilliant  refleftlon  from  a  dew-drop  cealea  when 
It  touches  the  leaf  on  which  it  reds:  The  brilliancy 
of  a  diamond  is  greatly  damaged  by  raoillure  getting 
behind  It:  The  opacity  of  the  combined  mirror  plates, 
mentioned  in  the  fecond  corollary,  is  removed  by  let- 
ting water  get  between  them  :  A  piece  of  gl.afs  is 
dlUir.flly  or  clearly  feen  in  air,  more  faintly  when  im^ 
merfcd  in  water,  ilill  more  faintly  amidft  oil  of  olives, 
and  it  is  hardly  perceived  in  fplrlts  of  turpentine. 
Thefe  phenomena  are  incompatible  with  the  notion 
that  refleftion  is  occafioned  by  impaft  on  folid  matter,, 
whether  of  the  tranfparent  boiy,  or  of  any  ather  or 
other  fancied  fluid  behind  it ;  and  their  perfeft  coin- 
cidence with  the  legitimate  confequences  of  the  affu- 
med  principles,  is  a  tlrong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  thofe  principles.  13^' 

It  is  worth  while  to  mention  here  a  faft  taken  no-  An  objec- 
tice  of  by  Mr  Beguelin,   and  propofed  as  a  great  dif-  V°"  '"  '** 
ficulty  in   the    Newtonian   theory   of  refraction.      In  [i,.,,^^  jf 
order  to  get  the  greatell  poffible   refraftion,  and  the  ieIraia»vJ^ 
fimpleft  meafure  of  the  refrafting  power  at  the  ante- 
rior furface  of  any  tranfparent   fubftance,   Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  enjoins  us  to  employ  a  ray  of  light  falling  on 
the  fuiface  quam  oUigui/fime.      But  Mr  Beguelin  found, 
that  wlier.  the  obhquity  of  incidence  in  glaU  was  about 
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aufcnf  8f)''5'0',  no  light  was  rcfra.'lfd,  but  that  it  was  wholly 
jYnrtion  rcflcaed.  He  alfo  obfcrvc.l,  tliat  when  he  gralually 
i'lcrcafe^'.  the  obliquity  of  incidence  on  the  pollerior 
fiirface  of  the  glafs,  the  lisht  which  emerged  laft  of 
all  did  not  fliim  along  the  fiirface,  making'  an  angle  of 
90"  with  the  perpendicular,  as  it  fliould  do  by  the 
Newtonian  theory,  but  made  an  angle  of  more  than 
tin  minutes  with  the  pofterior  furface.  Alfo,  when  he 
began  with  very  great  obliquities,  fo  that  all  the  light 
was  refleded  back  into  the  glafs,  and  gradually  dimi- 
nifhed  the  obliquity  of  incidence,  the  firll  ray  of  light 
which  emerged  did  not  fl<im  alon^  the  furfact,  but 
was  raifed  about  10  or  15  minutes. 

But  all  tiiele  phenomena  are  necefTary  confcquences 
of  our  principles,  combined  with  what  obfervation 
.jlarycoii- teaches  us  concerning  the  forces  which  bodies  exert 
utnce  p,^  jjjg  ^.^yj  p|-  light_  Jt  Jg  evident,  from  the  experi- 
„j  ments  of  GrimLildi  and  Newton,  that  light  is  both  at- 
tracted and  repelled  by  folid  bodies.  Newton's  fa- 
gacious  analyfis  of  thefe  experiments  dlfcovertd  fcve- 
ral  alternations  of  attu^l  infieftlon  and  deflexion  ;  and 
he  gives  us  the  precife  didance  from  the  body  when 
fome  of  thefe  attraftlonsend  and  repulfion  coniinences; 
and  the  mod  remote  aflion  to  be  obferved  in  his  ex- 
periments is  rcpullion.  Let  us  fuppofe  this  to  be  the 
cafe,  rlthoHgh  it  be  not  nbfolutely  necefTary.  Let  us 
fuppofe  that  the  forces  are  reprefented  by  the  ordi- 
nates  of  a  curve  ah  n  p  c  (fee  fig.  7. )  which  crofTcs  the 
CLIV.  abfciffa  in  b.  Draw  bo  parallel  to  the  refrafling  fur- 
face.  When  the  obliquity  of  incidence  of  tWe  ray  AB 
has  become  fo  great,  that  its  path  in  the  glafs,  or  in 
the  refrafting  (tratum,  does  not  cut,  but  only  touches 
the  line  0 1,  it  can  penetrate  no  further,  but  is  to- 
tally reflefted  ;  and  this  raufl  happen  in  all  greater 
obhquities.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ray  LE, 
moving  within  the  glafs,  has  but  a  very  fmall  perpen- 
dicular velocity,  it  will  penetrate  the'  refrafting  ftra- 
tum  no  further  than  till  this  perpendicular  velocity  is 
extinguilhed,  and  its  path  becomes  parallel  to  the  fur- 
face,  and  it  will  be  refle-ted  ijack.  As  the  perpendi- 
cular velocity  in^reafes  by  diminifhing  the  obliquity 
of  incidence,  it  will  penetrate  farther;  and  the  laft 
refleftion  will  happen  when  it  penetrates  fo  fir  that  its 
path  toHclies  the  line  0  b.  Now  dinani:!)  the  obliquity 
by  a  (ingle  fecond  ;  the  light  will  get  over  the  line 
el.,  will  defcribe  an  arch  i ttVt  concave  upwards,  and 
will  emerge  in  a  direftion  BA,  which  does  not  (Ic'ni 
the  furface,  but  is  fenfibly  raifed  above  it.  And  thus 
the  fafts  obferved  by  M.  Beguelin,  inftead  of  being  an 
objeftion  againil  this  theory,  afToidan  argument  in  its 
favour. 

7.  Thofe  philofophers  who  maintain  the  theory  of 

ory  of    undulation, are  under  the  neccffity  of  connefling  the  di- 

lulation  fperfive  powers  of  bodies  with  their  mean  refraftive 

itrary  to  powers.      Mr  Euler  has  attempted  to  deduce  a  necef- 

'  fary  difference  in  the  velocity  of  the  rays  of  different 

colours    from  the  different   frequency   of  the  unjula. 

lions,  which   he  afligns  as  the   caufe  of  their  different 

colorific  powers.      His  reafnning  on  this  fubjeff  is  of 

the  molt  delicate  nature,  and  unintelligible  to  fuch  as 

are  not  completely  mafler  of  the  infinitefimal  calculus 

of  partial   differences,  and  is  unfatisfadio'y  to  fuch  as 

are  able  to  go  through  its  intricacies.      It   is  contra. 

diOSed  by  faA.     He  fays,   and  indeed   to  be  confiftent 

ke  muft  fay  it,  that  mufical  founds  virhich.  differ  great- 
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ly  in  acutenefs  are  propagated  through   the  uir  with    Caufe  of 
dlfferenl;    velocities  :     but  one   of  the  fmallclt  hells  in  t^'h"--'^'""- 
the   chimes   of  St    Giles's  church  in  Edinburgh    was  ' 

ftruck  againil  the  rim  of  the  very  deep-toned  bell  on 
which  the  hours  are  flruck.  When  the  found  was 
lirtened  to  by  a  nice  obferver  at  the  dillancc  of  more 
than  two  miles,  no  interval  whatever  could  be  obfer- 
ved. A  fimilar  experiment  was  exhibited  to  Mr  Eu- 
ler himfelf,  by  means  of  a  curious  mufical  inlirumciit 
(_if  it  can  be  fo  called)  ufed  at  St  Peterfburgh,  an  J 
which  may  be  heard  at  three  or  four  milts  dillancc. 
But  the  experiment  with  the  bells  is  unexce;^tionablt, 
as  the  two  founds  were  produced  in  the  very  fame 
inllant.  This  connection  If iween  the  refraiigibility 
in  ge:ieral  and  the  velocity  mull  be  admitted,  in  its 
full  extent,  in  every  attempt  to  explain  rerra'.tijn  by 
undulation;  and  Euler  was  forced  by  it  to  adopt  a 
certain  confcquence  which  made  a  neceffiiry  connec- 
tion between  the  mean  rtfradlion  and  the  difperfijii 
of  heterogeneous  rays.  ConSdent  of  his  anal)fis,  he 
gave  a  deaf  ear  to  all  that  was  told  him  of  Mr  Dol- 
lond's  improvements  on  telcfcopec,  ani  affti  ted,  that 
they  could  not  be  fuch  as  were  related  ;  for  an  in- 
creafe  of  mean  refraction  mull  alwiys  be  accompanied 
with  a  determined  increafe  of  difperfion.  Newton  had 
faid  the  fame  thing,  being  mifled  by  a  limited  view  of 
hif  owrj  principles;  but  the  difperfion  afPigned  by  him 
was  different  from  that  alTigned  by  Euler.  The  dlf- 
pute  between  Euler  and  Dollond  was  contineJ  to  the 
decilioH  of  this  queftion  only  ;  and  wlien  fome  glaffta- 
maJe  by  a  German  chemifl  at  St  Peterfburgh  con- 
vinced Euler  that  his  determination  was  erroneous,  he 
had  not  the  Ci.idour  to  give  up  the  principle  which 
ha.l  forced  liim  to  this  determination  of  tlie  difper- 
fion, but  immediately  introduced  a  new  the®ry  of  the 
achromatic  telefcopes  of  Dollond  ;  a  theory  which 
took  the  artills  out  of  the  track  marked  out  by  ma- 
themati;Ians,  and  in  which  they  had  made  confiJer- 
able  advances,  and  led  them  into  another  path,  pro- 
pofing  maxims  of  coniiruition  hitherto  untried,  and 
inconfiftent  with  real  improvements  which  they  had  1.^7 
already  made.  The  leading  principle  in  this- tlieojy  And  raif- 
is  to  arrange  the  different  ultimate  images  of  a  point  "'"^''' 
which  arifc  either  from  the  errors  of  a  Ipherical  figure 
or  different  refran^^ib.lity,  in  a  flraight  line  pifling 
through  the  centre  of  the  eye.  The  theory  itfelf  is 
fpccious  ;  and  it  requires  grest  mathematical  Ikiil  to 
accompllfli  this  point,  and  hardly  Icfs  to  decide  on 
tlie  propriety  of  the  coullrudllon  wliich  it  reco.ii- 
mends.  It  is  therefore  but  little  known.  But  that  it 
is  a  falfe  theory,  is  evident  from  one  fimple  coufidera- 
tion.  In  the  moft  iudiflinft  vilion  ariling  from  tlie 
worft  con!lru£tion,  this  rcvitilineal  arrangement  of  the 
images  obtains  completely  in  that  pencil  which  is  fi- 
tuatcd  in  the  axis,  and  yet  the  vifion  is  indillinft. 
But,  what  is  to  our  piefent  purpofe,  this  new  thenry 
is  purely  mathtmatical,  fuiting  any  obferved  dilper- 
five  power,  and  has  no  connedliou  with  the  phyfica! 
theory  of  undulations,  or  indeed  with  any  mechanical 
principles  whatever.  But,  by  admitting  any  difp^r- 
five  power,  whatever  may  be  the  mean  refraaion,-, 
all  the  phyfical  dofirines  in  his  Kova  Theoria  Luch  ti 
Co/orum  are  overlooked,  and  therefore  never  onje  men- 
tioned, although  the  effetls  of  Mr  Zeihcr's  glafs  are 
taken  notice  of  as  inconCllcni  with  that   laechanicaj 
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Caufe  of  pvopofition  of  Newloti's  wljiclv  occafioned  the  whole 
Rcfraaion.  difpute  between  Euler  and  Dollond. 

They  are  indeed  Inconfiftent  with  the  univerfah'ty 
of  that  propofition.  Newton  advances  it  in  his  optics 
merely  as  a  mathematical  propofition  highly  pro- 
bable, but  fays  that  it  will  be  corrcfted  if  hefialljind 
It  falfe.  The  groinid  on  which  he  feems  (for  he  does 
not  .-xpreffly  fay  fo)  to  reft  its  probability  is  a  limited 
view  of  his  own  principle,  the  aftion  of  bodies  oJi 
light.  He  (not  knowing  any  caufe  to  the  contrary) 
fuppofed  that  the  aftion  of  all  bodies  was  fimilar  on 
the  different  kinds  of  light,  th^t  is,  that  the  fpecific 
velocities  of  the  differently  coloured  rays  had  a  deter- 
mined proportion  to  each  other.  This  was  giatui- 
tous ;  and  it  might  have  been  doubted  by  him  who 
had  obferved  the  an.^.lngy  between  the  chemical  ac- 
tions of  bodies  by  eledlive  attraflions  and  repuHions, 
and  the  fimilar  aftions  on  hght.  Not  only  have  dif- 
ferent menftriia  unequal  aftions  on  their  folids,  but 
the  order  of  their  affinities  is  alfo  different.  In  like 
manner,  we  might  expeifl  not  only  that  feme  bodies 
would  attraft  light  in  general  more  than  others,  but 
alfo  might  differ  in  the  proportion  of  their  ailions  on 
the  different  kinds  of  light,  and  this  fo  much,  that 
fome  might  even  attraft  the  red  more  than  the  violet. 
The  hte  difcovcries  in  chemiftry  fhow  us  fome  very 
(liffinft  proofs,  that  light  is  not  exempted  from  the 
laws  of  chemical  aflion,  and  that  it  is  fufceptible  of 
chemical  combination.  The  change.-)  produced  by 
the  fun's  light  on  vegetable  colours,  (liows  the  iieceffity 
of  illumination  to  produce  the  green  fecula  ;  and  the 
aromatic  oils  of  plants,  the  irritability  of  their  leaves 
by  the  aftion  of  light,  the  curious  effedls  of  it  on  the 
mineral  acids,  on  manganefe,  and  the  calces  of  bif- 
muth  and  lead,  and  the  imbibition  and  fubfequent 
emiffion  of  it  by  phofphorefcent  bodies,  aie  llrong 
proofs  of  its  chemical  affinities,  and  are  quite  inex- 
plicable on  the  theory  of  undulations. 

All  thefe  confiderations  taken  together,  had  they 
been  known  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  would  have  made 
him  expett  differences  quite  anomalous  in  the  difper^ 
five  powers  of  different  tranfparent  bodies;  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  would  have  afforded  to  his  fagacious 
mi;'.d  the  ftrongeft  arguments  for  th:  aftual  emiffion 
of  light  from  the  luminous  body. 

Having   in   this   manner  eftablifhed   the   obferved 
lawofrefraftion  on  mechanical  principles, Ihowing  it  to 
be  a  neceffary  confequcnce  of  the  known  attion  of  bo- 
dies on  light,  we  proceed  to  trace  its  mathematical  con- 
fequences   through  the  various  cafes  in  which  it  m«y 
be   exhibited   to   our  obfervation.       Thefe   conllitute 
that  part  of  the  mathematical  branch  of  optical  fcience 
138      which  is  called  dioptrics. 
The  varia-       yf^^  -^g  quite   unacquainted  with  the  law  of  aftion 
imenntv'o^f  °^  bodies  on  light,   that  is,    with  the  variation  of  the 
attradions  intenfity  of  the   attraftions  and  repulfions  exerted  at 
and  rejiul-   different  diftances.      All  that  wc  can  fay  is,  that  from 
iions  un-     jjjg  experiments  and   obfervations  of  Grimaldi,  New- 
ton, and  others,   light  is  deflefted   towards  a  body  or 
is  attrafled  by  it,   at  fome  diftances,  and   repelled  at 
others,  and  this  with  a  variable   intenfity.      The   ac- 
tion may  be   extremely   different,   both  in  extent  and 
force,  in  different  bodies,  and   change   by  a  very  dif- 
ferent law  with  the  fame  change  of  diftance.     But, 
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amidfl  all  this  variety,  there  is  a  certain  fimilarity  art-  Caufe  ol 
fing  from  the  joint  aftion  of  many  particles,  which  '^'^fraiSiO] 
fhould  be  noticed,  becaufe  it  tends  both  to  explain  '^~' 
tht  fimilarity  obferved  m  the  refraftions  of  light,  and-j-.ie  law 
alfo  its  conneftion  with  the  phenomena  of  refteftion.  variation 
The  law  of  variation  in  the  joint  aftion  of  many ''"^  "I'M 
!  adjoining  to  the  furface  of  a  refraftingr   me-"   "1^")' 


particles 


particles  adjoming 

dium,  is  extremely  different  fiom  that  of  a  fingle  par-j(,ffp,.'jjjt 
ti-le  ;    but  when  this  laft  is  known,   the  other  may  befnmi  that 
found  out.     We  (hall  illullrate  this  matter  by  a  very  °f  ""«;  i" 
fimple  cafe.     Let  DE   (fi?.  9.)   be   the   furface  of  a  j^'^^JJ'^f 
medium,  and   let  us  fuppofe  that  the  aftion  of  a  par-bek'own 
tide    of   the   medium   on  a  particle  of  light  extends      Piatc 
to  the  diftance  EA,  and  that  it  is  proportional  to' the  ^CCLl\ 
ordinates  ED,  F/,  G^,  H/i,  &c.  of  the  hne  A^  C^;t/D; 
that  is,   that   the  aftion  of  the  partide  E  of  the  me- 
dium  on  a  particle  of  light   in  F,  is  to  its  aftion  on  a 
particle  in  H  as  F/"to  HA,  and  that  it  is  attrafted  at 
F  but  repelled  at  H,  as  expreffed  by  the  fituation  of 
the  ordinates  with  refpeft  to  the  abfciffa.     In  the  line 
AE  produced  to  B,  make  EB,  E;t;,  E",  E;-,  Er,  &c. 
refpeftively  equal  to  EA,  EH,  EC,  EG,  EF,  &c. 

It  is  evident  that  a  paitlcle  of  the  medium  at  B  will 
exert  no  aftion  on  the  particle  of  light  in  E,  and  that 
the  particles  of  the  medium  in  >'  y  p  E,  will  exert  on 
it  aftions  propoi-tional  to  H/>,  G^,  ¥f,  ED.  There* 
fore,  fuppofing  the  matter  of  the  medium  continuous, 
the  whole  action  eserted  by  the  row  of  particles  EB 
will  be  reprcfcnted  by  the  area  AZiCDE  ;  and  the 
aftion  of  the  particles  between  B  and  r  will  be  repre- 
fented  by  the  area  A/jC/"F,  and  that  of  tke  particles 
between  E  and  f  by  the  area  F/DE. 

Now  let  the  particle  of  light  be  in  F,  and  take 
Fo=AE.  It  is  no  lefs  evident  that  the  particle  of 
light  in  F  will  be  afted  on  by  the  particles  in  Eo  alone, 
and  that  it  will  be  afted  on  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
patticle  in  E  is  afted  on  by  the  particles  in  iB.  There- 
fore the  aftion, of  the  whole  row  of  particles  EB  on  a 
particle  in  F  will  be  reprefcnted  by  the  area  AAC/F. 
And  thus  the  aftion  on  a  particle  of  light  in  any  point 
of  AE  will  be  reprefcnted  by  the  area  which  hes  be- 
yond it. 

But  let  ue  fuppofe  the  particles  of  light  .to  be  with- 
in the  medium,  as  at  ?•,  and  make  vV=rAE.  It  is 
again  evident  that  it  is  afted  on  by  the  particles 
of  the  medium  between  *  and  d  with  a  force  repre- 
fented  by  the  area  AACDE,  and  in  the  oppofite 
direftion  by  the  particles  in  E?  with  a  force  re- 
prefcnted by  the  area  F/"  DE.  This  balances  an 
equal- quantity  of  aftion,  and  there  remains  an  aftion 
expreffed  by  the  area  AZiC/F.  I'herefore,  if  an  equal 
and  fimilar  line  to  A/jCDE  be  dtfcribed  on  the  abfciffa 
EB,  the  aftion  of  the  medium  on  a  particle  of  light 
in  ?  will  be  leprefented  by  the  area  f/'AB,  lying  be- 
yond it. 

If  we  now  draw  a  line  AKLMRNPB  whofe  ordi- 
nates CK,  FQ_j  f  R,  Sec.  are  as  the  areas  of  the  other 
curve,  eiUmatcd  from  A  and  B  ;  thefe  ordinates  will 
reprefeut  the  whole  forces  which  are  exerted  by  the 
particles  in  EB,  on  a  particle  of  light  moving  from  A 
to  B.  This  curve  will  cut  the  axis  in  points  L,  N 
fuch,  that  the  ordinates  drawn  tlirough  them  inter- 
cept areas  of  the  firft  curve,  which  are  equal  on  each 
fide  of  the  axis;  and  in  thefe  points  the  particle  of  light 
fuftainsno  aftion  from  the  mtdlum.     Thefe  points  are 
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very  diffcrent  from  the  fimllar  points  of  the  curve  ex- 
prefling  the  aftion  of  a  ficgle  particle.  Thefe  laft  are 
in  the  very  places  where  the  light  fuftains  the  great- 
eft  repxilfive  aftion  of  the  whole  row  of  particles.  In 
the  fame  manner  may  a  curve  be  conftruAed,  whofc  or- 
dinates  exprefs  the  united  aftion  of  the  whole  medium. 
From  thefe  oblervations  we  learn  in  general,  that  a 
particle  of  light  wichin  the  fpace  of  aftion  is  afted  on 
with  equal  forces,  and  in  the  fame  direftion,  when  at 
equal  dillanccs  on  each  Ude  of  the  futface  of  the  me- 
dium. 

Of  tie  focal  MJlance  of  rays  refraSed  by  pqjjing  mii  ofoni 
medium  into  another  of  different  denjuy  and  through  a 
plane furface . 

Ltmvia.  The  indefinitely  fmall  variation  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  is  to  the  fimultaneous  variation  of  the 
angle  of  refraftion  as  the  tangent  of  incidence  is  to 
the  tangent  of  refraftion ;  or,  the  cotemporaneous 
variations  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraftion  are 
proportional  to  the  tangents  of  thefe  angles. 

Let  RVF,  r\f[f\g.  10.)  be  th«  progrefs  of  the  rays 
■  refiafted  at  V  (the  angle  rVR  being  confidered  in  its 
nafcent  or  evanefcent  ftate),  and  VC  perpendicular  to 
the  refrafting  furface  VA.  From  C  draw  CD,  CB 
perpendicular  to  the  incident  and  refrafted  rays  RV, 
VF,  cutting  rV,  V/  in  i  and  ^y  and  let  Crf,  O  be  per- 
pendicular to  rV,  y/". 

Becaufe  the  fines  of  incidence  and  refraftion  are  in 
a  conftant  ratio,  their  fimultaneous  variations  are  in 
the  fame  conftant  ratio.     Now  the  angle  RVr  is  to  the 

angle  FV/in  the  ratio  of  gy  toTTy;  that  is,  of-grr 
DC       .       .        ,  fin.  incid.       fin.  refr 
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PI,  we  have  PF  :  PRsPI  :  PR,=VG 
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DV  '  ■■"""■  '°'  "'  cof.  incid.  ''"cof.  refr. 
tan,  incid.  to  tan.  refr. 

Corollary.  The  difference  of  thefe  variations  is  to 
the  greatert  or  leaft  of  them  as  the  difference  of  the 
taagenta  to  the  greateft  or  leaft  tangent. 

PROBLEM. 

Let  two  rays  RV,  RP  diverge  from,  or  converge 
to,  a  point  R  (figs,  i,  2,  3,  4.),  and  pafs  through  the 
plane  furface  PV  feparating  two  refrafting  mediums 
AB,  of  which  let  B  be  the  moft  refrafting,  and  let 
KV  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface.  It  is  required  to 
determine  the  point  of  difpernon  or  convergence,  F, 
of  the  refrafted  rays  VD,  PE. 

Make  VR  to  VG  as  the  fine  of  refraftion  to  the 
fince  of  incidence,  and  draw  GIK  parallel  to  the  fur- 
face, cutting  the  incident  ray  in  1.  About  the  centre 
P,  with  the  radius  PI,  dtfcribe  an  arch  of  a  circle  IF, 
cutting  VR  in  F;  draw  PE  tending  from  or  towards 
F.  We  fay  PE  is  the  refrafted  ray,  and  F  the  point 
of  difperfion  or  convergence  of  the  rays  RV,  RP,  or 
the  conjugate  focus  to  R. 

For  fince  GI  and  PV  are  parallel  and  PF  equal  to 


VR,=fin, 
ncid.    :  fin.  refr.       But  PF  :  PR=Gn.    PRV   :  fin.  Retrajft.on. 
PFV,  and  RRV  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  "     ' 
at  P;  therefore  PFV  is  the  correfponding  angle  of  re- 
fraftion, FPE  is  the  refrafted  ray,  and  F  the  conju- 
gate focus  to  R. 

Carol.  I.  If  diverging  or  converging  rays  fall  on 
the  furface  of  a  more  refrafting  medium,  they  will 
diverge  or  converge  lefs  after  refraftion,  F  being  far- 
tlier  from  the  furface  than  R.  The  contrary  muft  hap- 
pen when  the  diverging  or  converging  rays  fall  on  the 
furface  of  a  lefs  refrafting  medium,  becaufe,  in  this 
cafe,  F  is  nearer  to  the  furface  tharv  R. 

Carol.  2.  Let  R/>  be  another  ray,  more  oblique 
than  RP,  the  refrafting  point/)  being  farther  from  V, 
and  let  fpe  be  the  refrafted  ray,  determined  by  the 
fame  conltruftlon.  Becaufe  the  arches  VI,  fi,  are  per- 
pendicular to  their  radii,  it  is  evident  that  they  will 
converge  to  fome  point  within  the  angle  RIK,  and 
therefore  will  not  crofa  each  other  between  F  and  I  ; 
therefore  Ry  will  be  greater  than  RF,  as  RF  is 
greater  than  RG,  for  fimilar  reafons.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  all  the  rays  which  tended  from  or  towards  R, 
and  were  incident  on  the  whole  of  VP/i,  will  not  di- 
verge from  or  converge  to  F,  but  will  be  diffufed  over 
the  line  GF/".  This  diffufion  is  called  aberration  from 
the  focus,  and  is  fo  much  greater  as  the  rays  are  more 
oblique.  No  rays  flowing  from  or  towards  R  will 
have  point  of  concourfe  with  RV  nearer  to  R  than  F 
is  :  But  if  the  obliquity  be  inconfiderable,  fo  that  the 
ratio  of  RP  to  FP  does  not  differ  fenfibiy  from  that 
of  RV  to  FV,  the  point  of  concourfe  will  not  be  fen- 
fibiy removed  from  G.  G  is  therefore  ufually  called 
the  conjugate  focus  to  R.  It  is  the  conjugate  focu» 
of  an  indefinitely  flender  pencil  of  rays  falling  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  furface.  The  conjugate  focus  of  an 
oblique  pencil,  or  even  of  two  oblique  rays,  whofe  dif- 
perfion on  the  furface  is  confiderable,  is  of  more  dif- 
ficult inveftigation.  See  Gravefande't  Natural  Philofo'  * 
/>j^  for  3  very  neat  and  elementaiy  determination  (e). 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  is  enough  to  have  pointed 
out,  in  an  eafy  and  familiar  manner,  the  nature  of  op- 
tical aberration.  But  as  this  is  the  chief  caufe  of  the 
imperfeftion  of  optical  inftruments,  and  as  the  only 
method  of  removing  this  imperfeftion  is  to  diminiftl 
this  aberration,  orcorreftit  by  a  fubfequent  aberration 
in  the  oppofite  direftion,  we  (hall  here  give  a  funda- 
mental and  very  fimple  propofition,  which  will  (with 
obvious  alterations)  apply  to  all  important  cafes.  This 
is  the  determination  of  the  focus  of  an  infinitely  flen- 
der pencil  of  oblique  rays  RP,  Ky>. 

"  Retaining  the  former  conftruftion  for  the  ray  PF, 
(fig.  i.)fuppofe  the  other  ray  R/ iniinitely  near  to  RP. 
Draw  PS  perpendicular  to  PV,  and  Rr  perpendicular 
to  KP,  and  make  Pr  :  PS=VR :  VF.  On  Pr  defcribe 
the  ftmicirclc  rRP,  and  on  PS  the  feraicircIeS^P,  cut- 
ting the  refrafted  ray  PF  in  t%  draw  pr,  fS,  pf."     It 

follows 


(e)  We  refer  to  Gravefande,  becaufe  we  confider  it  as  of  importance  to  make  fuch  a  work  as  ours  ferve 
as  a  general  index  to  fcience  and  Uteiature.     At   the  fame  time  we  take  the  liberty  to  ob  rve,  that  the  fo- 
cus in  queftion  is  virtually  determined  by   the  conftruftion  which   we  have   given  :  for  the  points  P,   F  of  ■ 
the  line  PF  are  determii»ed,  and  therefore  its  pofition  is  alfo  determined.     The  fame  is  true  of  the  poiitioB  ^ 
f>ipf,  and  tberefote  the  interfeftion  p  of  the  two  lines  is  likewife  deUrmined 
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Rcfradion  foHows  from  the  lemma,  that  if  *  be  the  focus  of 
^^'''•^"'^'refrafted  rays,  the  variation  Pff)  of  the  angle  of  re- 
.  rraction  is  to  the  correiponding  variation  rK^  ot  the 

angle  of  incidence  aa  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  re- 
fraftion  VFP  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
VRP.  Now  Vp  may  be  confidered  as  coinciding  with 
the  arch  of  the  femicircles.  Therefore  the  angles 
PR*,  Pr/i  are  equal,  as  alfo  the  angles  ??/>,  PS/>. 
But  PSjf.  is  to  P//>  as  Pr  to  PS ;  that  is,  as  VR  to  VF ; 
that  is,  as  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to 
the  cotangent  of  the  angle  of  refradion  ;  that  is,  as 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  refraftion  to  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  incidence.  Therefore  the  point  t  is 
the  focus. 

Of  RefraSion  ly  Spherical  Surfaeei, 
General  Problem. 

To  find  the  focus  of  refracled  rays,  the  focus  of  in- 
cident rays  being  given. 
Piate  Let  PVt  (tigs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,) 

CCCLV.  jjj  a  fpherical  furface  whofe  centre  is  C,  and  let  the 
incident  light  diverge  from  or  converge  to  R. 

Solution.  Draw  the  ray  RC  through  the  centre, 
rutting  the  furface  in  the  point  V,  which  we  (hall  de- 
nominate the  virtex,  while  RC  is  called  the  axis. 
This  ray  paffes  on  without  refraftion,  becaufe  it  co- 
incides with  the  perpendicular  to  the  furface.  Let 
HP  be  another  incident  ray,  which  is  refracted  at  P, 
draw  the  radiiis  PC.  In  RP  make  RE  to  RP  aa  the 
fine  of  incidence  m  to  the  fine  of  refraftion  n  ;  and 
about  the  centre  R,  with  the  diftance  RE,  defcribe 
the  circle  EK,  cutting  PC  in  K  ;  draw  KK  and  PF 
afccrtained. parallel  to  it,  cutting  the  axis  in  F.  PF  is  the  re- 
frafted  ray,  and  F  is  the  focus. 

For  the  triangles  PCF,  KCR  are  fimilar,  and  the 
angles  at  P  and  K  are  equal.  Alfo  RK  is  equal  to 
RE,  and  RPD  is  the  angle  of  incidence.  Now 
m  :  «=  RK  :  RP,  =  fin.  DPR  :  fin.  RKP,  =  fin.DPR  : 
fin.  CPF.  Therefore  CPF  is  the  angle  of  tefraAion 
correfponding  to  the  angle  of  incidence  RPD,  and 
PF  is  the  refracted  ray,  and  F  the  focus.   Q.  E.  D. 

CPxCR 

Cor.  I.    CK  :  CP=CR  :  CF,  and  CF=      ^^  - 

NowCPXCR  is  a  conftant  quantity;  and  therefore  CF 
is  reciprocally  as  CK,  which  evidently  varies  with  a  va- 
riation of  the  arch  VP.  Hence  it  follows,  that  all  the 
rays  flowing  from  R  are  not  coUefted  at  the  conju- 
gate focus  F.  The  ultimate  fituation  of  the  point  F, 
as  the  point  P  gradually  approaches  to,  and  at  laft 
coincidts  with,  V,  is  called  the  conjugate  focus  of  cen- 
tral rays,  and  the  diftance  between  this  focus  and  the 
focus  of  a  lateral  ray  is  called  the  aberration  of  that  ray, 
arifing  from  the  fpherical  figure. 

There  are,  however,  two  fituations  of  the  point  R 
fuch,  that  all  the  rays  which  flow  from  it  are  made  to 
diverge  from  one  point.  One  of  thofe  is  C  (fig.  5.), 
becaufe  they  all  pafa  thro'  without  refraftion,  and  there- 
fore ftill  diverge  from  C  ;  tht  other  is  when  rays  in 
the  rare  medium  with  a  convex  furface  flow  from  a 
point  R,  fo  fituated  beyond  the  centre  that  CV  is  to 
CR  as  the  fine  of  incidence  in  the  rare  medium  is  to 
the  fine  of  refraftion  in  the  denfer,  or  when  rays  in 
the  rare  medium  fall  on  the  convex  furface  of  the  den- 
fer, converging  to  F,  fo  fituated  that  CF :  CV  = 
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m:n.      In  this  cafe  they  will  all  be  difperfed  fromRefnftio 
F,  fo  fituated  that  CV  :  CF  =  n  :  »i,  =  CR  :  C V ''5 ^P*'"' 
for  fine    RPC  :  fine  RKC  =  «  :  m,  =  CR  :  CP,  =  Surfaeei. 
fine  RPC  :  fine  PRC.     Therefore  the  angle  PRC  is  '"''^ 
equal  to   RKC,  or  to  FPC  (by  conftruftion  of  the 
problem),  and  the  angle  C  is  common  to  the  trian< 
gles  PRC,  FPC  ;   they  are  therefore  fimilar,  and  the 
angles  PRC,   FPC  are  equal,  and  n  :  m  =  CP:  CF, 
=  CK  :  CR,  =  CR  :  CP;    therefore  CP  :  CK= 
CP'  :  CR'  :  but  CP  and  CR  are  conaant  quantities, 
and  therefore  CK  is  a  conftant  quantity,  and   (by  the 
corollary)  CF  is  a  conftant  quantity,  and  all  the  ray$ 
flowing  trora   R  are  difperfed  from  F  by  refraftion. 
In  like  manner  rays  converging  to  F  will  by  refrac- 
tion converge  to  R.     This  was  firft  obferved  by  Huy- 
gens. 

2.  If  the  incident  ray  R'P  (fig.  5.)  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  RC,  we  have  PO  to  CO  as  the  fine  of  inci- 
dence  to  the  fine  of  refraftion.  For  the  triangle* 
R'PK'  PCO  are  fimilar,  and  PO  :  CO=R'K' ;  R'P, 
^  m  :  n. 

3.  In  this  cafe,  too,  we  have  the  focal  diftance  of 
central  parallel    rays    reckoned    from    the    vertex  =: 

X  VC.      For  fince  PO  is  ultimately  VO,  we 

m — n  '  ' 

have  »l:  n  =  VO  :  CO,  and  m—n  :  m  =  VO— CO  ; 

VO,  =  VC  :  VO,  and  VO  =  -^-  X  VC.     This  it 

m — n 

called  the  principal  focal  diftance,  or  focal  diftance  of 
parallel  raye.     Alfo  CO,  the  principal  focal  diftance 

reckoned  from  the  centre,  = X  VC. 

m — n 

JV.  B.  When  m  is  lefs  than  n,  m — n  is  a  negative 
quantity. — Alfo  oblerve,  that  in  applying  fymbols  to 
this  computation  of  the  focal  diftances,  thofe  lines  are 
to  be  accounted  pofilive  which  lie  from  their  begin- 
nings, that  is,  from  the  vertex,  or  the  centre,  or  the 
radiant  point,  in  the  direftion  of  the  incident  raye. 
Thus  when  rays  diverge  from  R  on  the  convex  fur- 
face of  a  medium,  VR  is  accounted  negative  and  VC 
pofitive.  If  the  light  paffes  out  of  air  into  glafs,  m 
is  greater  than  n  ;  but  if  it  paffes  out  of  glafs  into  air, 
m  is  lefs  than  «.  If,  therefore,  parallel  rays  fall 
on  the  convex  furface  of  glafs  out  of  air,  in  which 
cafe  n2:R=3:2  very  nearly,  we  have  for  the  prio- 

pal  focal  diftance  -^  VC,  or-f  3VC.    But  If  It  pafs 

3 — ^ 
out  of  glafs  into  the  convex  furface  of  air,  we  ha»e 

V0=-^  VC,  or  — zVC  ;  that  is,  the  focus  O  will 
2 — 3       '  '  * 

be  in  the  fame  fide  of  the  furface  with  the  incident 

light.      In  like  manner,  we  fhall  have  for  thefe  two 

cafes  CO  =  +2VC  and  — 3VC. 

4.  By  conftruftion  we  have  RK  :  RPrrm  :  n 
by  fimilarity  of  triangles  PF:  RK=;CF  ; 
therefore  PF  :  PR  =  mCF  : 
and  mPRxCF=nCRxPF 
therefore  mPR  :  «CR=  PF  :  CF 
and  trPR— «CR  :  mPR=PF— CF  : 
ultimately            r«VR— nCR  :  mVR  =  VC  :  VF 

This  is  a  very  geneial  optical  theorem,  and  affords 
an  eafy  method  for  computing  the  focal  diftafice  of 
refrafttd  rays. 

For  this  purpofe  let  VR)  the  diftance  of  the  radiaot 
4  point, 
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point,  be  PxprffTed  by  tTie  fymhol  r,  die  dlllance  of 
tlie  focus  of  refrained  rays  by  the  fymboly,  and  the 
Radius    of  the    fpherical    furface    by    a  ;     we    )iave 

nr — a  :  mr'=za  :  f,  and 
mar 

— nr-\-nd 

In  Its  application  due  attention  muft  be  paid  to  the 
qualities  ot  r  and  a,  whether  they  be  pofitive  or  ne- 
gative, according  to  the  conditions  of  lalt  corollary- 

5.  If  Q__(fig.  8.)  be  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  coming 
from  the  oppofite  fide,  we  ihall  have  RQj  Q_C=  RV  : 
VF.  For  draw  C7  parallel  to  PF,  cutting  RP  in  q  ; 
then  R7  :  yCrrRP:  PF.  Now  g  is  the  focus  of  the 
parallel  rays  FP,  C^.  And  when  the  point  P  ulti- 
matclv  coincides  with  the  point  V,  17  muft  coincide 
with  0^  and  we  have  RQj  QC  =  RV  :  VF. 

7'his  is  the  moft  sjeneral  optical  theorem,  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  lenfe<,  or  even  to  a  combination 
ef  thtm,  as  to  fimple  furfaces.  It  is  alfo  applicable 
to  reflections,  with  thi?  difference,  that  Q__is  to  be 
afTunicd  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  coming  i\ie  fame  way 
with  the  incident  rays.  It  affords  us  the  moil  com- 
pendious methods  ofcomputiMO'  fvmbolically  and  arith- 
metically the  focal  dlftances  In  all  cafes. 

r>.  We  have  alfo  R.y  :  RP=  RV  :  RF,  and  ultimate- 
ly fo     central  ra^  s   RO  i  RV^RV  :  RF,  and  RF  = 
RV^"" 
RO  • 
'   TTAlfo  RytRC^RP:  RF,  and  ultimately  RQ_: 

RVxRC 
RV=RC  :  RF,  and  RF=— j^^  .     A^  B.  Thefe 

four  points  Q,  V,  C,   F,  either  lie    all  one  way  from 

R,  or  two  of  them  forward  and  tivo  backward. 

8.   Alfo,  making    O    the    principal    focus    of  rays 

coming  the  fame  way,  we'have  Ry  :  qC=Co  :  oF,  and 

QCxCO, 
ultimately    RQj  Qf=cO  !  OF,  and   0F=^^^^^ 

and  therefore  reciprocally  proportional  to  RQ,  becaufe 
QCXio  is  a  conftant  quantity. 

1  hefe  rorollsrles  or  theorems  give  us  a  variety  of 
methods  for  finding  the  focus  of  refraAcd  rays,  or 
ti;e  other  points  related  to  them  ;  and  each  formula 
contain^  four  points,  of  which  any  three  being  given 
the  fourth  msy  lie  found.  Perhaps  the  l^ll  is  the  mod 
fimple,  as  the  quantity  orXi-Q__is  always  negative,  be- 
caufe  0  ?.nd  Q_arc  on  different  fides. 

0.  From  this  conftruftlon  we  may  alfo  derive  a  very 
rafy  and  expeditious  method  of  drawing  many  refraift- 
ed  rays.  Draw  through  the  centre  C  (fig.  15.  16.) 
a  I'tie  to  the  point  of  Incidence  P,  and  a  line  CA  pa- 
ralL-1  to  the  incident  ray  RP.  Take  VO  to  VC  as 
the  fine  of  Inci'iencc  to  the  fine  of  rcfraflion,  and 
about  A,  with  the  radius  VO,  defcribe  an  arch  of  a 
circle  cutting  PC  pro!ucedin  B.  Join  AB;  and  PF 
parallel  to  .AB  is  the  refvafted  ray.  When  the  in- 
cident light  is  parallel  to  RC,  the  point  A  coincides 
with.V,  and  a  circle  dtfcribtd  round  V  with  tlie  di- 
flance  VO  will  cut  the  lines  PC,  fQ.,  &c.  in  the  points 
Bi.     The  demoLillration  is  ^viccnt. 

Having  thus  determined  th^  focal  dlllance  of  re- 
fraftcd  rays,  it  will  I  e  proper  to  point  out  a  little 
more  paitlculariy  its  relation  to  its  coniugate  focus 
of  incident  ravs.     We  fluU  confidcr  the  four  cafts  of 
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light  incident  on  tlie  convex   or 
dcnferora  rarer  medium. 


concave  furface  of  aRefrafiioa 
Uy  Spheri- 

1.  Let  light  moving  in  air  fall  on  the  conveu  furface  "^^^    "'  *" 
of  glafs  (fig.  y.  to  fig.  14.)-     I-et  us  fuppofe  it  tend-  ' 
ir\i  to  a  point  beyond  the  glafs  Infinitely   dillant.     It 

will  be  coUefted  to  its  principal  focus  o  beyond  the 
vertex  V.  Now  let  the  incident  light  converge  a 
little,  fo  that  R  is  at  a  great  dilia;ne  iieyonJ  the  fur- 
face. The  focus  of  refraded  rays  F  will  be  a  little 
within  O  or  nearer  to  V.  As  the  incident  rays  are 
made  to  converge  more  and  more,  the  point  R  comcg 
nearer  to  V,  and  the  point  F  alfo  approaches  It,  but 
with  a  much  flower  motioji,  being  always  fituated  be- 
tween O  and  C  till  it  is  Overtaken  ly  R  at  the  centre 
C,  when  the  Incident  light  is  pcq.iendlcular  to  the  fur- 
face  in  every  point,  and  thercfoie  fuffers  ho  refraction. 
As  R  has  overtaken  F  at  C,  it  now  paffes  it,  and  is 
again  overtaken  by  it  at  V.  Now  the  point  R  is  on 
the  fide  fron:i  which  the  light  com;s,  tliit  is,  the  ray» 
diverge  from  R.  Alter  refraftion  they  will  diverge 
from  F  a  little  without  R  J  and  as  R  recedes  farther 
from  V,  F  recedes  ftlll  farther,  and  with  an  accelerated 
motion,  till,  when  R  comes  to  Q,  F  has  gcuie  to  an 
infinite  diftance,  or  the  refradied  rays  are  parallel. 
When  R  Itill  recedes,  F  now  r.ppears  on  the  other 
fide,  or  1  eyond  V  ;  and  as  R  recedes  back  to  an  in- 
finite diftance,  F  has  come  to  O  :  and  this  completei 
the  feries  of  v;ir!atlons,  the  motion  of  F  during  the 
whole  changes  of  fit  nation  being  in  the  fame  direftioH 
with  t'le  motion  of  R. 

2.  Let  the  light  moving  in  air  fall  on  the  concave 
furface  of  glafs  ;  and  let  us  begin  with  jiarallel  inci- 
dent rays,  conceiving,  as  before,  R  to  He  beyond  the 
gluls  at  an  infinite  diftance.  The  r&fracfed  rays  will 
move  as  if  they  came  from  the  principal  focus  O,  lying 
on  that  fide  of  the  glifs  from  which  the  light  comes. 
As  the  incident  rays  are  made  graJually  more  conver- 
ging, and  the  point  of  convergence  R  comes  toward 
the  glafs,  the  conjugate  focus  F  moves  backward 
from  O;  the  refrcfted  rays  growing  Lfs  and  lefs  di- 
verging, tin  the  point  R  comes  to  Q__,  the  principal 
focus  on  the  other  fide.  The  rcfraded  rays  are  now 
parallel,  or  F  has  retreated  to  an  infinite  dlllance. 
The  incident  light  converging  ftiil  more,  or  R  coming 
beween  Q_nnd  V,  F  will  appear  on  the  other  fide,  or 
btyond  the  furface,  or  within-  l.he  gl.ifs,  and  will  ap- 
proach it  with  a  retardel  motion,  and  finally  overtake 
R  at  the  furi"acc  of  the  glafs.  Let  R  continue  its  mo- 
tion backwjti-ds  (for  it  has  f;II  the  while  been  moving 
backwards,  or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
light)  ;  that  is,  let  R  now  be  a  radiant  point,  moving 
backwards  from  the  furface  of  the  gl.ifs.  F  will  at 
firll  he  without  It,  but  will  be  overt  ;kcn  by  it  at  the 
centre  C,  when  the  rays  will  fuffer  no  refraction.  R 
ftill  receding,  will  get  without  F ;  and  K'hlle  R  re- 
cedes to  an  infinite  diilance,  F  will  recede  to  O,  and 
the  feries  will  be  completed. 

3.  Let  the  light  movln.;  in  glafs  fall  on  the  convex 
fcirlace  of  air  ;  that  is,  let  it  come  out  of  the  concave 
fuiface  of  glafs,  and  let  the  in.ident  rays  !>e  parallel, 
or  rending  to  R,  infinitely  diftant  :  they  will  be  dif- 
peifed  by  refraction  from  the  principal  focus  O-v.'Ith- 
iu  the  glafs.  As  they  are  made  more  converging,  R 
tomes  nearer,  and  F  retreats  backward,  till  R  comes 
Oo  to 
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Of  Glafl"^;.   to  Q__,  the  ptiiicipal  fodus  vithout  the  glafs ;  when  F 
'  is  now  at  an  infinite  diilance  within  the  glafs,  and  the 

refrafted  rnys  are  parallel.  R  ftill  coming  nearer,  F 
now  appears  before  the  glafs,  overtakes  R  at  the  centre 
C,  and  is  agiiin  ovettiik^n  by  it  at  V.  R  now  beco- 
ming a  radiant  point  ulthin  the  "glafs,  F  follows  it 
backwards,  and  arrives  at  O,  when  R  lias  receded  to 
an  infinite  diflinnce,  and  the  ferle«  Is  completed. 

4.  Let  the  incident  licht,  R'.cving  in  gl-if?,  fall  ran 
the  concave  fiirface  of  air,  or  come  out  of  the  convex 
fuiface  of  glafs.  I,et  it  tend  to  a  point  R  ?t  an  infi- 
nite diftance  without  the  glafs.  '1  he  rcfraded  rays 
will  converge  to  O,  the  principal  focns  without  the 
glafs.  As  the  incident  li^^ht  is  niai'e  more  converging, 
R  comes  towards  the  glafs,  while  F,  fetting  out  from 
t',  alfo  approaches  the  glafs,  and  R  overtakes  it  at 
the  furfacc  V.  R  now  becomes  a  radiant  point  with- 
in the  glafs,  receding  bickwards  from  the  furface.  F 
recedes  flower  at  firft,  b'it  overtakes  R  at  the  centre 
C,  and  paffea  it  with  an  accelerated  motion  to  an  infi- 
nite dKbince  ;  while  R  letrests  to  Q_,  the  principal 
focus  within  the  glafs.  R  fliil  retreating,  F  appears 
before  the  j;lafs  ;  aad  while  R  retreats  to  an  infinite 
diftance,  F  comes  to  V,  and  the  feries  is  completed. 

§2.   Of  Glajfes. 

Glass    fcr  optical  purpsfes   may  be  ground  into 

nine   different    fhapcs.      GlafTes   cut   into  live  of  thofe 

how  many,  fliapts  are  called  knfis,  which  together  with  their  axes 

are  defcrlbed   in  vol.  6.  page  33.      (See  Dioptrics). 

The  other  four  are, 

1.  K  plane-ghifs,  which  is  flat  on  both  fides,  and  of 
equal  thickneffl  in  all  its  parts,  as  EF,  fig.  1. 

2.  AJlat  filiino-ror.vcx,  whofe  convex  fide  is  ground 
into  feveral  little  fiat  furfaces,  as  A.   fig.  2. 

3.  A  prifm,  which  has  three  flat  fides,  and  when 
viewed  endwifc  appears  like  an  equilateral  triangle, 
as  B. 

4.  A  concavo-i-onvex  glafs,  as  C,  which  has  hitherto 
received  no  name,  and  is  feldom,  if  ever,  made  ufc  of 
in  optical  iiflruments. 

A  ray  of  light  Cih  (fis;.  1.)  falling  perpendicularly 
on  a  plane  gh'ifs  EF,  will  pafs  through  the  glafs  in  the 
fame  ditee^ion  hi,  and  go  out  of  it  into  the  air  in  the 
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fame  flraight  line  in. 

A  ray  of  light  AB  falling  obliquely  on  a  plane 
flnfs,  will  go  out  of  the  glafs  in  the  fame  diieilion, 
but  not  in  the  fame  flraight  line  :  for  in  touching  the 
glafs,  it  will  be  refrafted  in  tlie  line  BC  ;  and  in  lea- 
ving the  glafs,  it  will  be  refrafted  in  the  line  CD. 
JFig.  3.to6.  Lemma.  There  is  a  certain  point  E  within  every 
double  convex  or  double  concave  lens,  through  which 
every  my  that  -paflcs  will  have  its  incident  and  emer- 
gent parts  (,^,  fly  parallel  to  eich  other  :  but  in  a 
piano  convex  or  piano  concave  lens,  that  point  E  h  re- 
moved to  the  vertex  of  the  concave  or  convex  furface; 
and  in  a  mcuifcus,  and  in  that  other  concavo-convex 
)tn,^  it  is  removed  a  little  way-out  of  thera,  and  lies 
next  to  the  furface  whic'.!  has  the  yreateft  curvature. 

For  let  REr  be  the  axii  of  the  lens  joining  the  cen- 
tres R,  r  of  its  furfaces  A,  a.  Draw  any  two  of  their 
fcmldiaineters  RA,  ra  parallel  to  each  other,  and  join 
the  points  A.,a,  and  the  line  Aa  will  cut  the.axis  in 
the  point  E  above  defcribed.  For  the  triangles  REA, 
» Eij  being  equianguLjr,  RE  will  be  to  Er  in  the  given 


ratio  of  the  femidiameters  RA,  ra;  and  confequently  Of  ulilTt 
the  point-E  is  invariable  in  the  fame  lens.  Now  fup-  ^— ~\~- 
pofing  a  ray  to  pafs  both  ways  along  tlie  line  Aa,  it 
being  equally  inclined  to  the  pe-rpendlculars  to  the 
furfaces,  will  be  equally  bent,  and  contraijwife  in  go. 
ing  out  of  the  lens  ;  fo  that  its  emergent  parts  AQ^,- 
aq  will  be  parallel.  Now  any  of  thefe  Itnfts  will  be- 
come piano  convex  or  piano  concave,  by  conceiving 
one  of  the  femidiameters  RA,  ra  to  become  infinite, 
and  confequently  to  become  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
lens,  and  then  the  other  femidlameter  will  coincide 
with  the  axis  ;  and  fo  the  points  A,  E  or  a,  E  will 
coincide.     Q^E.  D. 

Carol.  Hence  when  a  pencil  of  rays  falls  almoft  per- 
pendicularly upon  any  lens,  whofe  thickncfs  is  incon- 
lidcrable,  the  courfe  of  the  ray  which  paffes  through 
E,  above  defcribed,  may  be  taken  for  a  flraight  line 
pafling  through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  without  fen- 
fible  error  in  fenfi'^^le  things.  For  it  is  manifcft  from 
the  length  of  Aa  and  from  the  quantity  of  the  refrac- 
tions at  its  extremities,  that  the  perpendicular  dillance 
of  AQ__,  aq  when  produced,  will  be  diminifh<.'d  both 
as  the  chicknefs  of  the  lens  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ray  is  diminifhed. 

PROPOSITION     I. 

To  l\nd  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  falling  almoft  per- 
pendicularly upon  any  given  lens. 

Let  E  be  the  centre  of  the  lens,    R  and  r  the  cen-p- 
tres  of  its  furfaces,  Rr  its  axis,  ^EG  a  line  parallel  to, 2. 
the  incident  rays  upon  the  furface  JB,  whofe  centre  is       14', 
R.      Parallel  to  ^E  draw  a  frmidiameter  B  R,  in  which  '^^^  '"">« 
produced    let  V  be   the   focus  of  the   rays  after  thtir"'  P^!!^,',''^ 
firft   refraftion  at  the  furface  B,  and  joining  Vr,  Ice  itperpcndlc 
cut  ^E  produced  in  G,  and  G  will  be  the  focus  of  the  lurly  upoi 
rays  that  emerge  from  the  lens.  any  lens. 

For  fince  V  is  alfo  the  focus  of  the  rays  incident 
upon  the  fecond  furface  A,  the  emergent  rays  mull 
have  their  focus  in  fome  point  of  that  r.iy  which  paffes 
flraight  through  this  furface  ;  that  is,  in  the  line  Vr, 
drawn  through  its  centre  r:  and  fince  the  whole  courfe 
of  another  ray  is  reckoned  a  flraight  line  ^EG  *,  its*Ci)rol. 
interfeftion  G  with  V/-  determines  the  focus  of  fhcn^i '"""  ^"' 
all.    Q:_E.  D.  "^»- 

Coral.  I.  When  the  incident  rays  are  parallel  to  the 
axis  /-R,  the  focal  diftance  EF  is  equal  to  EG.  For 
let  the  incident  rays  that  were  paralltJ  to  ^E  be  gra- 
dually more  inclined  to  the  axis  till  they  become  pa- 
rallel to  it  ;  and  their  firft  and  fecond  toeufes  V  and 
G  will  dcfcribe  circular  arches  VT  and  GF  whofe 
centres  are  R  and  E.  For  the  line  RV  is  invariable  ; 
being  in  proportion  to  RB  in  a  given  ratio  of  the  lef- 
fe"r  of  the  fines  of  incidence  and  refraftion  to  their 
difference*  ;  confequently  the  line  EG  is  alfo  invari- 
able,  being  in  propordon  to  the  given  line  RV  in  the  p 
given  ratio  of  /-E  ce)  rR,  becaufe  the  triangles  EGr, 
RV^r  are  equiangular. 

Carol.  1.  The  laft  proportion  gives  the  following 
rule  for  finding  the  focal  diftance  of  any  thin  leirs.  As 
Rr,  the  interval  between  the  centres  of  the  furfaces, 
is  to  /'E,  the  femidiamcter  of  the  fecond  furface,  fo  is 
RV  or  RT,  the  continuation  of  the  firll  fcmidiameter 
to  the  firft  focus,  to  EG  or  EF,  the  focal  diftance  of 
the  lens ;  which,  according  as  the  lens  is  thicker  or 
thinner  in  the  middle   thiin  at  its  edges,  muil  lie  en 
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if  OlafTes.  the  fame  fide  a3  the  emergent  rays,  or  on  the  oppofite 

— V '  fide. 

Carol.  3.  Hence  when  rays  fall  parallel  on  both 
fides  of  any  lens,  the  focal  diftances  EF,  E/are  equal. 
For  let  rt  be  the  continuation  of  the  femidiameter  Er 
to  the  firft  focus  /  of  rays  falling  parallel  upon  the 
furfacf  A  ;  and  the  fame  rule  that  Jjave  rR  to  rE  as 
RT  to  EF,  gives  alfo  rR  to  RE  as  rt  to  E/  Whence 
E/"?nd  EF  are  equal,  becaufe  the  reftangles  under  rE, 
RT  and  alfo  un-ier  RE,  rt  are  equal.  For  rE  is  to 
rt  and  alfo  RE  to  RT  in  the  fame  given  ratio. 

Carol.  4.  Hence  in  particular  in  a  double-convex 
or  double-concave  lens  made  of  glafs,  it  is  as  the  fum 
of  their  femidiameters  (or  in  a  menifcus  as  their  dif- 
ference) to  either  of  them,  fo  is  double  the  othei-,  to 
the  focal  diftance  of  the  glafs.  For  the  continuations 
RT,  rt  are  fevcrally  double  their  femidiameters :  be- 
caufe in  glafs  ET  is   to  TR  and  alfo  E/  to  tr  as 

3  to  2- 

Carol.  5.  Hence  if  the  femidiameters  of  the  fur- 
faces  of  the  glafs  be  equal,  its  focal  diftance  is  equal 
to  one  of  them  ;  and  is  equal  to  the  focal  diftance  of 
a  planoconvex  or  plano-concave  glafs  whofe  femidia- 
meter is  as  fhort  again.  For  confidering  the  plane 
furface  as  having  an  infinite  femidiameter,  the  fiiit  ra- 
tio of  the  laft  mentioned  proportion  may  be  reckoned 
a  ratio  of  equality. 

PROPOSITION    II. 

144 
le  f.  cus        The   focus  of  incident  rays  upon  a  fingle   furface, 
emer(;int  fphere,  or  lens  being  given,  it  is   required  to  find  the 
(-5  fount.  f-Qj-yj  gf  [ijg  emergent  rays. 

Plate  Let  any  point  Q^be  the  focus  of  incident  rays  up- 

"*-^^  ''■  on  a  fpherical  furface,  lens,  or  fphere,  whofe  centre  is 
'  E ;  and  let  other  rays  come  parallel  to  the  line  QJ^f 
the  contrary  way  to  the  given  rays,  aod  after  rcfraftion 
let  them  belong  to  a  focus  F;  then  taking  E/"  equal 
to  EFin  the  lens  or  fphere,  but  equal  toFCin  the  fingle 
furface,  fay  as  QF  to  FE  fo  'Eftafq;  and  placing 
fq  the  contrary  way  from /to  that  of  FQ^from  F, 
the  point  q  will  be  the  focus  of  the  refiafted  rays, 
without  fenfible  error ;  provided  the  point  Q_be  not 
fo  remote  from  the  axis,  nor  the  furfaces  fo  broad,  as  to 
caufe  any  of  the  rays  to  fall  too  obliquely  upon  them. 

For  with  the  centre  E  and  femidiameters  EF  and 
Eydefcribe  two  arches  YG,fg  cutting  any  ray  QAoy 
in  G  and  ^,  and  draw  EG  and  E^.  Then  fuppofing 
G  to  be  a  focus  of  incident  rays  (as  GA),  the  emer- 
gent rays  (as  agq)  will  be  parallel  to  GE*;  and  on  the 
other  hand  fuppofing^  another  focus  of  incident  rays 
(as?a),  the  emergent  rays  (as  AGQJ  will  be  pa- 
rallel to  ^E.  Therefore  the  triangles  Q;GE,  Y-gq  are 
equiangular,  and  confequently  QG  is  to  GE  as  E^ 
to  gq  ;  that  is,  when  the  ray  QAaq  is  the  nearefl  to 
QEy,  QF  is  to  FE  as  E/tofg.  Now  when  Q^  ac- 
cedes to  F  and  coincides  with  it,  the  emergent  rays 
become  parallel,  that  is  q  recedes  to  an  infinite  di- 
ftance ;  and  confequently  when  Q^paffes  to  the  other 
fide  of  F,  the  focus  q  will  alfo  pafs  through  an  infi- 
nite fpice  from  one  fide  of/  to  the  other  fide  of  it. 
Q^  E.  D. 

Coral.  I.  In  a  fphere  or  lens  the  focus  q  may  be 
found  by  this  rule  :  As  QF  to  QE  fo  QE  to  Q^r,  to 
be  placed  the  fame  way  from  Q^as  QF  lies  from  Q. 
for  let  the  incident  and  emergent  ray  QAjjiz  be  pro. 
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duced  till  they  meet  in  e;  and  the  triangles  QGE,  OfGlaffe". 
Q£7  being  equiangular,  we  have  QG  to  QE  as  Qfto  '  '  * 
Q_^ ;  and  when  the  angles  of  thefe  triangfes  arc  va- 
niihing,  the  point  e  will  coincide  with  E  ;  becaufe  in 
the  fphere  the  triangle  Ata  is  equiangular  at  the  bafe 
Art,  and  confequently  At  and  af  wlil  at  laft  become  fe- 
midiameters of  the  fphete.  In  a  itns  the  tliicknefs 
Aa  is  inconfi  !er.ibie. 

The  focus  may  alfo  be  fotmd  !y  this  rule  ;^ 
QF  :  FE  :  :  QE  :  E?,  for  QG  :  GE  :  :  QA  :  Ay. 
And  then  the  rule  formerly  dcmonflrated  for  fingle 
furfaces  holds  good  for  the  Icnfcs. 

Carol.  2.  In  all  cafes  the  diftance _/7  varies  recipro- 
cally as  FQ_does  ;  and  they  lie  contrarywife  from 
/andF;  becaufe  the  rectangle  or  the  fquare  under 
EF  and  E/",  the  middle  terms  in  the  foregoing  propor- 
tions, is  invariable. 

The  principal  focal  diflance  of  a  lens  may  not  only 
be  found  by  collecling  the  rays  coming  from  the  fun, 
confidered  as  parallel,  but  alfo  (by  means  of  this  pro- 
pofition)  it  may  be  found  by  the  light  of  a  candle  or 
window.  For,  becaufe  Q^q  :  yA  :  :  QE  :  EG,  we 
have  (when  A  coincides  with  E)  Qjy  :  ^E  =  QE  : 
EF  ;  that  is,  the  diftance  obferved  between  the  ra- 
diant o'jjeft  and  its  pidure  in  the  focus  is  to  the  di- 
llance  of  the  lens  from  the  focus  as  the  diftance  of 
the  lens  from  the  radiant  is  to  its  principal  focal 
diftance.  Multiply  therefore  the  diftances  of  the  lens 
from  the  radiant  and  focus,  and  divide  the  produft 
by  their  fum. 

Carol.  3.  Convex  Itnfes  of  different  fiiapes  that 
have  equal  focal  diftances,  when  put  into  each  others 
places,  have  equal  powers  upon  any  pencil  of  rays  to 
refract  them  to  the  fime  focus.  Becaufe  the  rules 
above-mentioned  depend  only  upon  the  fotal  diftance 
of  the  lens,  and  not  upon  the  proportion  of  the  fe- 
midiameters of  its  furfaces. 

Carol.  4.  The  rule  that  was  given  for  a  fphere  of  an 
uniform  deufity,  will  ferve  alio  for  finding  the  focus  of 
a  pencil  of  rays  refracted  through  any  number  of  con- 
centric furfaces,  which  intercede  uniform  mediums  of 
any  diffeient  denfities.  For  when  rays  come  parallel 
to  any  line  drawn  through  the  common  centre  of  thefe 
mediums,  and  are  refradted  through  them  all,  the  di- 
ftance of  their  focus  fiom  that  centre  is  invariable,  as 
in  an  uniform  fphere. 

Coral.  5.  When  the  focufcs  Q^  q  lie  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  rerradting  furfaces,  if  the  incident  rays 
flow  from  Q,  the  refracted  rays  will  alfo  flow  from  y; 
and  if  the  incident  rays  flow  towards  Q,  the  refiafted 
will  alfo  flow  towards  q  :  and  the  contrary  will  hap- 
pen when  Qjind  q  are  on  contrary  fides  of  the  re- 
frading  furfaces.  Becaufe  the  rays  are  continually 
going  forwards.  "" 

From  this  propofition  we  alfo  derive  an  eafy  me- 
thod of  drawing  the  progrefs  of  rays  through  any 
number  of  lenfes  ranged  on  a  common  axis. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  (fig.  7.)  be  the  lenfes,  and  RA  a 
ray  incident  on  the  firft  of  ihem.  Let  a.P.  «  be  their 
foci  for  parallel  rays  coming  in  the  oppofite  direc- 
tion ;  draw  the  perpendicular  ail,  cutting  the  incident 
ray  in  d,  and  draw  J  a  through  the  centre  of  the 
lens:  AB  parallel  to  d ,]  will  be  the  ray  refracted. 
by  the  firft  lens.  Through  the  focus  of  the  fe- 
cond  lens  draw  the  perpendicular  >•  e,  cutting  AD  in 
O  o  2  a 
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Of  Vifion.  e  ;  and  draw  eh  ihroug-h  the  centre  of  the  fecondlens. 

^"'^f™—'  BD  paralkl  to  ic  will  he  the  next  refrzAed  ray. 
Through  the  focus  ,  of  the  thiid  lens  draw  the  per- 
pendicular 'f,  cutting  BD  in/i  anil  dra-v/l-  throuf:;h 
the  centre  of  the  third  lens.  GE  parallel  to/c  will 
be  the  refraded  ray  ;  and  l"o  on. 

1J3.      OfF\fan. 

Having  defcril  ed  how  the  rays  of  light,  flowing 
from  objects,  and  paffing  through  convex  glafTes,  are 
collected  into  points,  and  form  the  imnges  of  the  ob- 
jefts  ;  it  will  be  e  ify  to  iinderlland  how  the  rays  aie 
afl'eited  (ly  prAjPig  through  the  humours  of  the  eye, 
and  are  thereby  coUcdted  into  innumerable  points  on 
the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and  ihereon  form  the  images 
of  the  objedls  which  they  flow  from.  For,  the  differ- 
ent humours  of  the  eye,  and  particul'.riy  the  cryHal- 
line  humour,  arc  to  be  corfidered  as  a  convex  glafs  ; 
and  the  rays  in  piiffiii^  through  them  to  be  affefted  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  pafhng  through  a  convex  glafs. 
A  dtfcription  of  tlie  coats  and  humours,  &c.  has  been 
given  at  large  in  .Anatomy  :  but  for  the  reader's  con- 
venience in  this  place,  we  fliall  repeat  in  a  few  words 
as  much  of  the  defcription  as  will  be  fuflicient  for  our 
prefent  purpofe. 

The  eye  is  nearly   globular.      It  con  fills  of  three 
■plat*      coats  and  three  humours.     The  part  DHHG  of  the 
CCCLVII.  outer  coat,  is  called  ihe/c/ero:ica ;  the  reft,  DEFG,  the 
*>!•  5'  csrnea.     Next  within  this  coat  is  that  called  the  cho- 

X)rfcnDt>on '''"'^■'''  ^^'hich  feivcs  as  it  were  for  a  lining  to  the 
•libc  eye.  other,  and  joins  with  the  iris,  mti,  m  n.  The  iris  is 
compofe<i  of  two  fets  of  mufcular  fibres;  the  one  of  a 
circular  form,  which  contrads  the  hole  in  the  middle 
called  the  jft'//).7.  when  the  light  would  otherwife  be 
too  flrong  for  the  eye  ;  and  the  other  of  radical  fibres, 
tending  everywhere  from  the  circumference  of  the  iris 
towards  the  m.iddle  of  the  pupil  ;  which  fibres,  by 
their  tontra6lion,  dilate  and  enlarge  the  pupil  when 
the  light  is  weak,  in  order  to  let  in  the  more  of  its 
rays.  The  third  coat  is  only  a  fine  expanfion  of  the 
optic  nerve  L,  which  fpreads  like  net-work  all  over 
the  infide  of  the  cboroides,  snd  is  therefore  called  the 
re  linn  ;  upon  which  are  painted  (as  it  were)  the  ima- 
ges of  all  vifihle  objtfts,  by  the  rays  of  light  which 
either  flow  or  are  reflected  from  them. 

Under  the  cornea  is  a  line  trsnlpartnt  fluid  like  wa- 
ter, which  is  therefore  celled  the  aqueous  humour.  It 
gives  a  protuberant  figure  to  the  corilea,  fills  the  two 
cavities  mm  and  iiri,  which  communicate  by  the  pu- 
pil P;  ar.d  has  the  fame  limpidity,  fpecific  gravity,  and 
■  refraitive  power,  as  water.  At  the  back  of  this  lies 
the  cryftalline  humour  II,  which  is  (haped  like  a 
double  convex  gl^ils ;  and  is  a  little  more  convex  on 
the  back  than  the  fore-part.  It  converges  the  rays, 
which  pafs  through  it  from  every  vifible  ohjedl  to  its 
focus  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  This  humour  is  tranf- 
parent  like  cryllal,  is  much  of  the  confidence  of  hard 
jelly,  and  exceeds  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  in  the 
proportion  of  1 1  to  io.  It  is  inclofed  in  a  fine  iranf- 
parent  meniijrane,  from  which  proceed  nidial  fibres 
0  0,  called  the  li^amentum  clliare,  all  around  its  edge  ; 
and  join  to  the  circumftrence  of  the  iris. 

At  the  back  of  the  cryftalline,  lies  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour KK,  which  is  tranfparent  like  glafs,  and  is 
largeft  of  all  in  quantity,  filling  the  whole  orb  of  the 
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eye,   and  giving  it  a  globular  fhape.     It  is   moch  of  Of  Vifion. 
a    confmtiice  uiih    the    white  ol  an  egg,   and  very  "~~v 
little  exceeds  the  fpecific  gravity  and  refraftive  power 
of  water.  _  146 

As  every  point   of  an  ehjedt  ABC,  (ibid.)  fends  The  objcAi 
out  rays  in  ail  dircAions,  fome  rayj,  from  every  point""  'Jie  Kti- 
on  the  fide  next  the  eye,  will  fall  upon  the  cor  sea  be-",*  °'  ^^' 
tvveen  E  and   F;  and  by  palhng  on  through   the  hu- ^.j-fted, 
mours  and  pupil  of  the  eye,  they  will  be  converged 
to  as  many  points  on  the  retina  or  bottom  of  the  eye, 
and  will  thereon  form  a  dilUn^A  inverted  pifture  cba 
of  the  object.       Thus,  the  pencil  of  rays  qrs  that 
fiovis  from   the   point  A  of  the  objed,  will   be  con- 
verged to  the  point   a  on  the  retina  ;  thofe  from  the 
point  B  will  be  converged  to  the  point  b  ;  thofe  from 
the  point  C  will  be  converged  to  the  point  c  ;  and  fo 
of  all  the   intermediate  points  :   by  which    means   the 
whole  image  c  ir  is  torined,   and  the  objeft  made  vi- 
fible.   Although  it   mult  be  owned,  that   the  method 
by  which   this   fenl'ation   is  carried   from    the  eye  by 
the  optic  nerve   to  the   cnmmon   fenfory  in  the  brain, 
and  there  difcerned,   is   above   the  reach  of  our  com- 
prehenfion. 

But  that  vifion  is  efFefted  in  this  manner,  may  be 
demonftrated  experimentally.  Take  a  bullock's  eye 
whilll  it  is  frelh  ;  and  having  cut  off  the  three  coats 
from  the  tack-part,  quite  to  the  vitreous  humour, 
put  a  piece  of  white  paper  over  that  part,  and  hold 
the  eye  towards  any  bright  objefl,  and  you  will  fee 
an  inverted  piMureof  the  objeil  upcn  the  paper. 

Since  the  image   Is   inverted,   many  have  wondered  vVhv  ihev 
why  the  objedt  appears  upright.      But  wc  are  to  con-  are  feen  u{ 
fidtr,    I .  That  inverted   is  only  a  relative   tenn  :  and,  right. 
2.  That  there   is  a  very  great  difl'trcnce  between  the 
real  ohjedl  and  the  means  or  image  by  which  we  per- 
ceive it.     When  all  the  parts  of  a  diilant  profpect  are 
painted  upon   t!ie   retina,  they  are  all   right  with  re- 
fpedt  to  one  another,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  pro- 
fpett  itfclf ;  and  we  can  only  judge  of  an   objett's  be- 
ing inverted,  when   it   is  turned  reverfe  to  its  naturil 
pofition  with  lefpeft  to  other   objtdls  which  we  fee 

»nd  compare  it  with It  wc  lay  hold  of  an    upright 

flick  in  the  dark,  we  can  tell  which  is  the  upper  or 
lower  pait  cf  it,  by  moving  our  hand  downward  or 
upward  ;  and  know  very  well  that  we  cannot  feel  the 
upper  end  by  moving  our  hand  downward.  Jull  fo 
we  find  by  experience,  that  upon  directing  our  eye* 
towaids  a  tall  objeft,  we  cannot  fee  its  top  by  turnin;| 
our  eyes  downward,  nor  its  toot  by  turning  our  eyes 
upward  ;  but  mull  trace  the  object  the  fame  way  by 
the  eye  to  fee  it  from  head  to  foot,  as  we  do  by  the 
hand  to  feel  it  ;  and  as  the  judgment  is  informed  by 
the  motion  of  the  hand  in  one  cafe,  fo  it  is  alfo  by  the 
motion  of  the  eye  in  the  other. 

In   fig.  9.  is   exhibited  the    manner  of  feeing  the 
fame  objeiif  AEC,    by  both   the  eyes  L)  and  E  at 

When  any  part  of  the  image  cba  falls  upon  the  op-  p^^  g^jj; 
tic  nerve  L,  the  correfponding  part  of  the  objeft  be- when  vie 
comes  invifible.  On  which  account,  nature  has  wife-eii  wi'l* 
ly  placed  the  optic  nerve  of  each  eye,  not  in  the';'''^''' 
middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  but  towards  the  hde  p^j^doul 
next  the  nofe;  fo  that  whatever  part  of  the  image  falls  becaufe  t 
upon  the  optic  nerve  of  one  eye,  n>ay  not  fall  upon  |'PJi""' 
the  cptic  nuve  of  the  other.  Thus  the  point  a  ot  the '^Yjj^jj"_ 
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image  c  b  a  falls  upon  thf  optit;  nerve  of  the  eye  D, 
but  not  of  tlie  eve  E;  and  the  point  c  falls  jipon  the 
optic  nerve  of  the  eye  E,  but  not  of  the  eye  1>  :  and 
therefore,  to  both  tyea  taken  together,  the  whole  ob- 
jea  ABC  is  viliMc. 

The  nearer  that  any  objeft  is  to  the  eye,  the  larfjer 
la  the  angle  under  which  it  is  fetn,  and  the  magni- 
tude under  which  it  appears.  Thus  to  the  eye  I), 
(fifif.  I.)  the  ohjefl  ABC  is  feen  under  the  aoijle 
APC;  and  its  Imasje  <:  b  a  Is  very  lartfe  upon  the  re- 
tina :  but  to  the  eye  E,  at  a  double  diflance,  the  fame 
objeft  Is  feen  under  the  anijle  ApC,  which  is  equal 
only  to  half  the  angle  APC,  as  is  evident  by  the 
figure.  The  image  cba  is  likewife  twice  ss  large  in 
the  eye  D,  as  the  other  iir.age  cba  is  in  the  eye  E. 
In  both  thefe  reprefentations,  a  p^rt  of  the  imnge  falls 
on  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  objtft  in  the  corrclpond- 
ing  part  is  invifihie. 

As  the  fenfe  of  feeing  is  allowed  to  he  occafioncd 
by  the  impulfe  of  the  rays  from  the  vifiMe  object  up- 
on the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  fctrming  the  image  of 
the  objeit  thereon,  and  that  the  retina  is  only  the  e>:- 
panfion  of  the  optic  nerve  ?11  over  the  choroidts  ;  it 
fhould  feem  furprlfina:,  that  the  part  of  the  image 
which  falls  on  the  optic  nerve  fhould  render  the  like 
part  of  the  object  invilib'e  ;  efpeeially  as  that  nerve 
is  allowed  to  be  the  inftrument  by  ■which  the  impulfe 
and  image  are  conveyed  to  the  common  fenfory  in  the 
brain. 

That  the  part  of  the  image  which  falls  upon  the 
middle  of  the  optic  nerve  is  loll,  ar,J  confeqiitntly  the 
correfponding  part  of  the  objedt  is  rendered  invilihie, 
is  plain  by  experiment.  For  if  a  perfon  fixes  three 
patches,  A,  B,  C,  (tig.  2.)  upon  a  white  wall,  at  the 
height  of  the  tye,  and  at  the  dlftance  of  about  a  foot 
from  each  other,  and  places  himfelt  before  them,  (liut, 
ting  the  right  eye,  and  dirttling  the  left  towards  the 
patch  C,  he  will  fee  the  patches  A  and  C,  but  the 
middle  pat.-h  B  will  difappear.  Or,  if  he  (huts  his 
left  eye,  and  direfts  the  rii^ht  towards  A,  he  will  fee 
both  A  and  C,  but  D  will  difappear;  and  if  he  di- 
rects his  eye  towards  B,  he  will  fee  both  B  and  A, 
but  not  C.  For  whatever  patch  is  direitly  oppo- 
fite  to  the  optic  nerve  N,  vnniihcs.  This  requires  a 
little  practice ;  after  which  he  will  find  it  eafy  to  Jirei't 
his  eye  fo  as  to  lofe  the  fight  of  whichever  patch  he 
pleafes. 

This  experiment,  firil  tried  by  M.  Marriotte,  occa- 
fioned  a  new  hypothefis  concerning  the  feat  of  vifion, 
which  he  fuppofed  not  to  be  in  the  retina,  but  in  tlie 
choroiies.  An  improvement  was  afterA'ards  made 
upon  it  by  M.  Picard,  who  contrived  that  an  objedl 
fliould  difappear  when  both  the  eyes  were  kept  open. 
He  faftened  upon  a  w:ill  a  round  white  paper,  an  inch 
or  two  in  diameter;  and  by  the  fide  of  it  he  fixed  two 
marks,  one  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  each  at  about  2  feet  diftance  from  the  paper,  and 
fomewhat  higher.  He  then  placed  himlelf  direi^tly 
before  the  paper,  at  the  dillance  of  9  or  10  fett,  and 
putting  the  end  of  •his  finger  over  atjainll  both  his 
eyes,  fo  that  the  left-hand  mark  might  be  hid  from 
the  right  eye,  and  the  right-liand  maik  from  the  left 
eye.  Remaining  firm  in  this  polluve,  and  looking 
fttadily,  with  both  eyes,  on  the  end  of  his  finger,  the 
paper  which  was  not  at  all  covered  by  it  would  total- 
ly Jiftppear,    This,  he  fays,  ig  the  more  furpriCng, 
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becanfe,  without  this  particular  eficounter  of  the  op-  O/V'ifmn. 
tic   ntrves,  where   no  vifion   is  made,  the  paper  will  — — V"^ 
pppear  double,  as  is   the  cafe  when  the  finger  is  net 
rightly  placed. 

M.  iVlarriotte  obfcrves,  that  this  improvement  on 
his  experiment,-  by  M.  Picard,  is  ingenious,  but  dif- 
ficult to  execute,  fince  the  eyes  mull  be  confiderably 
ftraiued  in  looking  at  any  objeft  fo  near  to  them  as  four 
inches  ;  and  propofcs  another  not  lefs  furprifing,  and 
more  eafy.  Place,  fays  he,  on  a  dark  ground,  two 
round  pieces  of  white  paper,  at  the  fame  height,  auJ 
three  feet  from  one  another  ;  then  place  yourfelf  op- 
pofite  to  them,  at  the  diftance  of  12  or  13  feet,  and 
hold  your  thumb  before  yaur  eyes,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  eight  inches,  fo  that  it  may  conceal  from  the 
right  eye  the  paper  that  is  to  the  left  hand,  and  front 
the  left  eye  the  paper  to  the  right  hand.  Then,  if  you 
look  at  your  thumb  fteadily  with  both  eyes,  yoa  will 
lofe  fight  of  both  the  papers  ;  the  eyes  being  fo  difpo- 
fed,  that  each  of  them  receives  the  image  of  one  of  the 
papers  upon  the  bafe  of  the  oplic  nctve,  while  the 
other  is  intercepted  by  the  th'jmb. 

M.  Le  Cat  purfued  this  curious  experiment  a  little 
farther  than  III.  Marriotte  had  done.  In  the  place  of 
the  fecond  paper,  he  fixed  a  large  white  board,  and 
obferved,  that  at  a  proper  diftance  he  loll  fight  of  a 
circular  fpace  in  the  centre  of  it.  He  alfo  obferved 
the  fi/e  of  the  paper  which  is  thus  concealed  from  the 
fight,  correfponding  to  feveral  diftance?,  which  enabled 
him  t3  afcertain  feveral  circumltances  relating  to  this 
part  of  the  ftrufture  of  the  eye  more  exaftly  than  had 
been  done  before. 

The  manner  in  which  this  curious  experiment  is 
now  generally  made,  and  which  is  both  the  eafieft  with 
rcfpeS  to  the  eye,  and  the  moll  indifputable  with  re- 
fpcit  to  the  faft,  is  the  following.  Let  t^-iee  pieces  of 
paper  be  fcillened  upon  the  fide  of  a  room,  about  two 
feet  afunder  ;  and  Itt  a  perfon  place  hiraftlf  oppofite 
to  the  middle  paper,  and,  beginnmg  near  to  it,  retire 
gradually  backwards,  all  the  while  keeping  one  of  hi.H 
eyes  fluit,  and  the  other  turned  o!  liquely  towards  th2t 
outfide  pnp.T  which  is  towards  the  covered  eye,  and 
he  will  find  a  fituatlon  (which  is  generally  at  about 
five  times  the  diftance  at  which  the  papers  are  placed 
from  one  anather)j^wlKre  the  middle  paper  will  entire- 
ly difappear,  while  the  two  outermoll  continue  plainly 
vifible  ;  becaufe  the  rays  which  come  from  the  middle 
paper  will  fall  upon  the  retina  where  the  optic  nerve 
is  infertcd. 

It  will  not  furprife  any  perfon,  even  thofe  who  are 
the  ftrongefl  advocates  for  the  retina  being  the  place 
at  which  the  pencils  of  rays  are  terminated,  and  con- 
fequently  the  proper  feat  of  vifion,  that  M.  Marriotte 
was  led  by  this  remarkable  ol  fervation  to  fiifpedl  the 
contrary.  He  not  only  did  fo  ;  but,  in  confequence 
of  attentively  conlidering  the  fubjciit,  a  variety  of 
other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  choroides  occurred 
to  him,  particularly  his  obfervation,  that  the  retina  ia 
tranfparcnt,  as  well  as  the  cryftalline  and  other  hu- 
mours of  the  eye,  which  he  thought  could  only  enable 
it  to  ti'anfmit  the  rays  farther;  and  he  could  not  per- 
fuade  hin^felf  that  any  fubftance  could  be  confidered  as 
being  the  termination  of  the  pencils,  and  the  proper 
feat  of  vifion,  at  which  the  rays  are  not  Hopped  in 
their  progrefn. 

Ke  was  fgrthsr  confirmed  ia  Uis  opinion  of  the  fmall 
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Of  Vifion.  degree  of  fenfibility  in  tKe  retina,  and  of  the  greater 
''  »  '  '  fenfibility  of  the  choroi(!es,  by  obferving  that  the  pu- 
pil dilates  itfelf  in  the  (hade,  and  contrafts  itfelf  in  a 
great  light ;  which  involuntary  motion,  he  thought, 
was  a  clear  proof  that  the  fibres  of  the  iris  are  ex- 
tremely fenfible  to  the  aftinn  of  light ;  and  this  part 
of  the  eye  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  choroides. 
He  alfa  thought  that  the  dark  colour  of  the  choroides 
was  intended  to  nwke  it  more  fufceptible  of  the  impref- 
fion  of  light. 

M.  Pfcquet,  in  anfwer  to  M.  Marriotte'slobfervatlon 
concerning  the  tranfparency  of  the  retina,  fays,  that 
it  is  very  imperfcftly  fo,  refembling  only  oiled  paper, 
or  the  horn  that  is  ufed  for  lanterns ;  and  befides,  that 
its  whltenefs  demonllrates  it  to  be  fufliciently  opaque 
for  (lopping  the  rays  of  light,  as  much  as  is  necdfary 
.  for  the  purpofe  of  vifion  ;  whereas,  if  vifion  be  per- 
formed by  means  of  thofe  rays  which  are  tranfmitted 
through  fuch  a  fuhftance  as  the  retina,  it  muft  be  very 
indillinft. 

A  s  to  the  blacknefs  of  the  choroides,  which  M.  Mar- 
riotte  thought  to  he  necelTary  for  the  purpofe  of  vi- 
fion, M.  Pecquet  obferves,  that  it  is  not  the  fame  in 
all  eyes,  and  that  there  are  very  different  fliades  of  it 
among  the  individuals  of  mankind,  as  alfo  among  birds, 
and  fome  other  animab,  whofe  choroides  is  generally 
black  ;  and  that  in  the  eyes  of  lions,  camels,  bears, 
oxen,  flags,  fheep,  dogs,  cats,  and  many  other  ani. 
Hials,  that  p.irt  of  the  choroides  which  is  the  moil  ex- 
pofed  to  lii^ht,  very  olten  exhibits  colours  as  vivid  as 
thofe  of  mother-of-peail,  or  of  the  iris  (f).  He 
admits  that  there  is  a  dcfeft  of  vifien  at  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  oj«tic  nerve  ;  but  he  thought  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  blood-veffela  of  the  retina,  the  trunks 
of  which  are  fo  large  in  that  place  as  to  ob!lru£l  all 
vifion. 

To  M.  Pecquet'?  oI)iefi;!on,  founded  on  the  opacity 
of  the  retina,  M.  Marriotte  obferves,  that  there  mull 
be  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  (late  of  that  fubftance 
in  living  and  dead  fubjefts  ;  and  as  a  farther  proof  of 
the  trnnfparency  of  the  retina,  and  the  power  of  the 
choroides  beyond  it  to  reflect  light,  he  fays,  that  if  a 
lighted  c.indle  be  held  near  to  a  perfou's  eyes,  and  a 
(log,  at  the  dillance  of  eight  or  ten  fteps,  be  made  to 
look  at  him,  he  vvonld  fee  a  bright  light  in  the  dog's 
eyes,  which  he  thought  to  proceed  from  the  refleiilion 
of  the  light  of  the  candle  from  the  choroides  of  the 
dog,  flnce  the  fame  appearance  cannot  be  produced  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  or  other  animals,  whofe  choroides  is 
black.  4 

To  M.  Pecquet's  remark  concerning  the  blood  vef- 
fels  of  the  retina,  M.  Marriotte  obferves,  that  they  are 
not  large  enough  to  prevent  vifion  in  every  part  of  the 
bafe  of  the  nerve,  fince  t!ie  diameter  of  each  of  the  two 
vefleh  occupy  no  more  than  -Jth  part  of  it.  Befides,  if 
this  were  the  caufe  of  thi«  want  of  vifion,  it  would 
vanifii  gradually,  and  the  fpace  to  which  it  is  confined 
would  not  be  fo  exaftly  terminated  as  'it  appears  to 
be. 
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We  muft  add,  that  M.  Pecquet  alfo  obferved,  that  Of  Vir.on. 
notwithftanding  the  infenfibility  of  the  retina  at  the'  "  ^ 
infertion  of  the  optic  nerve  when  the  light  is  only  mo- 
derate ;  yet  tint  luminous  obje6ls,  fuch  as  a  bright 
candk  placed  at  the  dillance  of  four  or  five  paces,  do 
not  abfdlutL'ly  diiappear,  in  the  fame-circumilances  in 
which  a  white  paper  would  ;  for  that  this  ftiong  light 
niay  be  perceived  though  the  piiture  fall  on  the  bafe 
of  the  nerve.  "  I  cannot  help  fufpeding,  however, 
(fays  Dr  Prieflley),  that  M.Pecquet  did  not  make 
this  obfervatioa  with  fufficient  care.  A  large  candle 
makes  no  imprelTion  on  that  part  of  my  eye,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  able  to  bear  a  ftrong  light." 

The  common  opinion  was  alfo  favoured  by  the  ana- 
tomical defcription  of  feveral  animals  by  the  members 
of  the  French  academy,  and  particularly  their  account 
of  the  fea-calf  and  porcupine  ;  in  both  of  which  the 
optic  nerve  is  inferted  in  the  very  axis  of  the  eye,  ex- 
actly oppofite  to  the  pupil,  which  was  thought  to 
leave  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that  in  thefe  animals  the 
retina  is  perfeftly  fenfible  to  the  imprefiion  of  light  at 
the  infertion  of  the  nerve.  But  this  obfervation  may 
deferve  to  be  reconfid^red. 

M.  De  la  Hire  took  part  with  M.  Pecquet,  arguing 
in  favour  of  the  retina  from  the  analogy  of  the  fsnfes, 
in  all  of  which  the  nerves  are  the  proper  feat  of  fenfa- 
tion.  This  philofopher,  however,  fuppofed  that  the 
choroides  receives  the  impreflions  of  images,  in  order 
to  tranfmit  them  to  the  retini. 

M.  Perrault  alfo  took  the  part  of  M.  Pecquet  againft 
M.  Marriotte,  and  in  M.  Perrault's  works  we  have  fe- 
veral letters  that  pafled  between  thcfe  two  gentlemen 
upon  this  fubjeitl. 

This  dilpute  about  the  immediate  inftrument  of  vi- 
fion was  revived  upon  the  occalion  of  an  odd  experi- 
ment of  M.  Mery,  recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
French  academy  for  1 704.  He  plunged  a  cat  in  wa- 
ter, and  expofing  her  eye  to  the  (Irong  light  of  the  fun, 
obferved  that  the  pupil  was  not  at  all  contradled  by  itj 
from  which  he  concluded,  that  the  contraftion  of  the 
iris  is  not  produced  by  the  aftion  of  the  light,  but  by 
fome  other  circumllance.  For  he  contended  that  the 
eye  receives  more  light  in  this  fituation  than  in  the 
open  air.  At  the  fame  time  he  thought  he  obferved 
that  the  retina  of  the  cat's  eye  was  tranfparent,  and 
that  he  could  fee  the  opaque  choroi.i:s  beyond  it  : 
from  which  he  concludes,  that  the  choroides  is  the 
fukiftance  intended  to  receive  the  rays  of  light,  and  to 
h<i  the  chief  infirumcnt  of  vifion.  But  M.  De  la 
Hire  replies  to  this  argument  of  M.  Mery,  in  a  me- 
moir for  the  year  1709,  p.  119;  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  (how  that  fewer  rays  (nter  the  eye  under 
water,  and  th;it  in  thofe  circumllances  it  is  not  fo 
liable  to  be  affedltd  by  them.  Befidrs,  it  u  obvious 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  cat  muft  be  in  great  ter- 
ror in  this  fituation  ;  and  being  an  animal  that  has 
a  very  great  voluntary  power  over  the  mufcles  of  the 
iris,  and  being  now  extremely  attentive  to  every  thing 
about  her,  file  might  keep  her  eye  open  notwith- 
ftanding 


(f)  M.  Muffchenbroeck  fays,  th»t  in  many  animals,  as  the  lion,  camel,  bear,  ox,  flag,  ftieep,  dog,  cat, 
and  many  birds,  the  choroides  is  aot  black,  but  blue,  green,  yellow,  or  fome  other  colour.  Ittrodudw, 
\'ol.  H.  p.  74*.  a 
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Of  Vifion.  ftandinqr  the  aflion  of  the  light  upon  it,  and  tliomrh 
'  it  might  be  very  painful    to   her.      We  are  informeil, 

that  when  a  cat  is  placed  in  a  window  through  which 
the  f\in  is  (hining,  and  conffquently  her  iris  nearly 
clofed,  if  (he  hear  a  rulHiiii^,  like  that  which  is 
made  by  a  moufe,  on  tie  oiitfide  of  the  window,  (he 
will  immediately  open  her  cyts  to  their  greateft  ex- 
tent,  without  in   the   leaft  turning  her  face  from  the 

M.  Le  Cat  took  part  with  M.  Mnrriotte  in  this  con- 
troverfy,  it  being  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  general 
hypothefis,  viz.  that  the  pia  mater,  of  which  the  c!io- 
roi'es  is  a  produflion,  and  not  the  ncrces  themfclves, 
is  the  proper  inflrument  of  fenfation.  He  thought  that 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  eyes  of  old  people 
(the  choroidts  growing  lels  black  with  age)  favoured 
his  hypothefis,  as  they  do  not  fee  with  that  diflinft- 
nefs  with  which  young  perfons  do.  M.  L.e  Cat  fup- 
pofed  that  the  retina  anfv'ers  a  piirpofe  fimil<ir  to  that 
of  the  fcarf-iliin,  covering  the  papilla?  pyramidates, 
which  are  the  immediate  organ  cf  feeling,  or  that  of 
the  porous  membrane  which  covers  Che  giandulous  pa- 
pillae of  the  tongue.  The  retina,  he  fays,  receives  the 
impreflion  of  light,  moder.ires  it,  and  prepares  it  for  its 
proper  organ,  but  is  not  itfdf  fe nfible  of'  it. 

It  niuft  be  obfevved,  that  M.  Le  Cat  had  difcover- 
*d  that  the  pia  mater,  after  clofely  embracing  and  con- 
ftrlnging  the  optic  nerve  at  its  entrance  into  the  eye, 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  clofely  lines  the 
cornea,  and  at  length  is  loft  in  it,  while  the  fecond 
"branch  n-i?ke8  what  is  called  the  clioro'idts ,  ox  m-ta.  He 
alfo  fliowtd  that  the  fchrotica  is  an  expanfion  of  the  Ju- 
ra mater;  and  he  fent  diffeftions  of  the  eye  to  the 
royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1739,  '"  P''"^^  thefe 
aflcrtions,  and  feveral  others  which  he  had  advanced 
in  his  Tnv'.e  de  Sens,  that  were  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  celebrated  Window. 

To  thcfe  arguments  in  favour  of  the  chorcides,  al- 
leged by  thcfe  gentlemen  amona^  whom  the  uibjtft  wns 
firll  difcufied,  Dr  PiitlHey  in  his  hiftory  adds  the  fol- 
lowing that  had  efcaped  their  notice,  but  which  were 
fujjgeiled  to  him  by  his  friend  Mr  Michell. 

In  order  that  vllion  be  diftin-^,  the  pencils  of  ravs 
which  ifTue  from  the  feveral  points  of  any  oljjcit,  mult 
be  colletted  either  accurately,  or"  at  leaft  very  nearly, 
to  correfponding  points  in  the  eve,  which  can  only  be 
done  upon  fome  uniform  furface.  But  the  retina  being 
of  a  confiderable  thicknefs,  and  the  whole  of  it  being 
uniformly  nervous,  and  at  Ie;;ft  nearly,  if  not  perfectly, 
tranfparent,  prefents  no  particular  furface  ;  fo  that,  in 
whatever  pirt  of  it  the  pencils  be  fuppofed  to  have 
their  foci,  the  rays  belonging  to  them  will  be  fepara- 
ted  from  one  another,  either  behove  or  after  they  arrive 
.    there,  and  confequently  viiion  would  be  confufed. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  feat  of  vifion  to  be  at  the  nearer 
furfece  of  the  retina,  and  the  images  of  objefls  to  be 
formed  by  direft  rays,  a  confiderable  degree  of  confu- 
fion  could  not  but  arife  from  the  lijrht  refleited  by  the 
clioroidcs,  in  thofe  animals  in  which  il  is  white,  or  co- 
loured. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  impofli'ue  that 
■vifion  {hould  be  performed  at  this  place  by  light  re- 
flected from  the  choroides,  htcaufe  in  many  anim? Is  it 
is  perfetlly  black,  and  reflcfts  no  light  at  all;  and  yet 
fiich  animals  fee  even  more  dillinftly  than  others.  And 
•we  cannot  but  fuppofe  that,  in  whaitver  manner  vi- 
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fion  !a  effecked,  it  is  the  fame  in  the  eyes  of  all  ani-  ^^ 
irials. 

If  the  feat  of  vilinn  be  at  the  farther  fmface  of  t!ie 
retina,  and  it  be  performed  by  direft  rays,  a  white 
choroides  could.be  of  no  ufe;  and  if  it  were  by  reflec- 
ted rays,  a  black  one  could  not  anfwtr  the  purpofe. 

It  is  likewife  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  choroides 
being  the  organ  of  vifion,  that  it  is  a  fubftance  which 
receives  a  more  diftinft  imprefiion  from  the  rays  of 
light  than  any  other  memlrane  in  any  pjrt  of  the  ani- 
mal fyllem,  excepting  (and  pethajis  not  excepting) 
that  white  cuticle  which  lies  under  the  fcales  of  fifiies ; 
whereas  the  retina  is  n  fubftance  on  which  the  light 
makes  an  exceedingly  faint  impreflion,  and  perhaps  no 
imprefiion  at  all ;  fince  light,  in  palling  OBt  of  one 
tranfparent  medium  into  another  immediately  conti- 
guous to  it,  fuffers  no  refraiUon  or  reflection,  nor  arc 
any  of  the  rays  abforbed,  unlcfs  there  is  fome  differ- 
ence in  the  refratling  power  of  the  two  media,  which 
probably  is  not  the  cafe  between  the  retina  and  the  vi- 
treous humour,  which  is  in  contaft  with  it.  And 
wherever  the  light  is  not  sfTeSed  by  the  medium  it 
falls  upon,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  the  medium  to  re- 
ceive any  impreflion  from  the  light,  the  aftion  being 
probably  always  mutual  and  reciprocal. 

Belides,  the  retina  is  fo  fituated,  as  to  be  expofed  to 
rmny  r-i^s  befides  thofe  which  terminate  in  it,  and 
which,  therefore,  cannot  be  fu'ofervient  to  vifion,  it  it 
be  performed  there.  Now  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the 
choroides,  which  is  in  no  ihape  tranfparent,  and  has  no 
refle£iing  fubftance  beyond  it. 

It  is,  moreover,  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  hypo- 
thefis of  the  feat  of  vifion  being  in  the  choroides,  that 
we  can  then  fee  a  fufiicient  reafon  for  the  diverfity  of 
its  colour  in  different  animals,  according  as  they  are 
circumftanced  with  refpeC^  to  vifion.  In  all  terreftrial 
animali,  which  have  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  their  eyes 
hy  night,  the  choroides  is  eitlier  of  a  blight  white,  or 
ot  lome  very  vivid  colour,  which  relied  s  the  light  very 
flrongly.  On  this  account  vifion  may  be  performed 
with  lefs  light,  but  it  cannot  be  with  great  diftinft- 
nels,  the  rcfltAion  of  the  rays  doubling  tlieir  cffe<;'l> 
fince  it  muft  extend  over  fome  fpace,  all  refleftion  be- 
ing made  at  a  diftance  from  the  refleCling  body.  Be- 
fides, the  choroides  in  brutes  is  not  in  general  perfeft- 
ly  white,  but  a  little  inclined  to  blue  ;  and  is  therefore, 
probably,  better  adapted  to  fee  by  the  fainter  coloured 
light,  which  chiefly  prevails  in  the  night  ;  and  wc 
would  add,  is  on  the  fauie  account  more  liable  to  be 
llrongly  iniprefled  by  the  colours  to  which  they  are 
chiefly  expofcLl, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  choroides  of  birds  in  gene- 
■ral,  efpeciaily  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  - 
is  black  ;  by  which  means  they  are  able  to  fee  with 
the  greateft  diftinflnefs,  but  only  in  bright  day-light. 
'1  he  owl,  houever,  feeking  her  food  by  night,  has  the 
choroides  white,  like  that  of  a  cat.  L,a(lly,  in  the  eyes  - 
of  man,  which  are  adapted  to  various  ufcs,  the  cho- 
roides is  neither  fo  black  as  that  ot  birds,  nor  fo  white 
as  that  of  thofe  animals  who  make  the  greateft  ufe  of 
their  eyes  in  the  night. 

As  to  a  third  hypothefis,  which  is  in  effeft  that  of 
M.  De  la  Hire,  which  makes  both  tlie  retina  and  the 
choroides  equally  neceflary  to  vifion,  and  luppoffs  it  to 
be  p.;rformed  by  the  impreflion  of  light  on  the  choroides 
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Of  v;t;f:n.  comniunicatfd  to  tlierctinn;  MrMicliellobfcrves,  that 
»        '  the  perceptions  can  hai'dly  be  fuppofcd  to  be  fo  acute, 
when  the  nerves,  which  are  the  chief  iHllriimcnts  of 
fenfation,  do  not  receive  the  I'mpreffions  immediately, 
but  only  after  they  have  been  communicated  to  ano- 
ther fubftance.      Befides,  it  mull  he  more  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that,  when  the  principal  imprefiion  h  made 
upon  the  choroides,  it  is  communicated  to  the  brain 
by  its  own  proper  nerves,  which  are  abundantly  fuffi- 
t5i        cient  for  the  purpofe. 
rinicnfions     The  dimenfions  and  precife  form  of  the  fpot  in  the 
.    'v*^  P°'  eye  in  which  there  is  no  vifion,  were  more  accurately 
where         calculated  by  Daniel  Bernouilli,  in  the  follswing  man- 
there  is  no  ner.      He  placed  a  piece  of  money  O    (fit<.  3.)  upon 
vifion.         the  floor;  and  then   (luUtin;^  one  of  his  eyefl,  and  ma- 
f,„„^'^...king  a  pendulum  to  fwinj;,  fo  that  the  extremity  of  it 
might  be  nearly  in   the  line  A(),  he  ohferved  at  what 
place  C  it  began  to  be  invifible,  and   where   it  a^ain 
emerged  into  view  at  A.   Raifmg  the  p-n'.ulum  hirjher 
and  lower,  he  found  other  points,  as  H,  N,  P,  G,  B, 
at  which  it  begin  to  be  invifible;  and  others,  as  M,  L, 
E,  A,  at  which  it  began  to  he  vifible  again;  and  draw- 
ing a  curve  through  them,  he  found  thit  it  was  ellip- 
tical; and,  with  vcfpeft  to  his  own  eye,  the  dimenfions 
of  it  were  as  follows;  OC  was  23,   AC  10,  BD  ?, 
DH  13,  and  EG  14  ;  fo  that  the  centre  being  at  F, 
the  greater  axis  was  to  the  lefs  as  S  to  7. 

From  thefe  lia/a,  the  plane  on  which  the  figure  was 
drav\Ti  being  oblicjuely  fituated  with^^fpeft  to  the  eye, 
he  found,  thnt  the  place  in  the  eye  that  corrcfponded 
to  it  was  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  was  a  feventh 
part  of  the  diameter  of  the  eye,  the  centre  of  it  being 
27  parts  of  the  diiimeter  from  the  point  oppofite  to 
the  pupil,  a  little  above  the  middle.  He  conchiJcs 
with  obferving,  ihnt,  in  order  that  this  fpace  in  which 
there  is  no  vifion  may  be  as  fmall  an  poflible,  it  is  ne- 
ceflTary  that  the  nerve  Ihould  enter  the  eye  perpendicu- 
larly, and  that  both  this  end,  and  alfo  its  entering  the 
eye  at  a  diftance  from  its  axis,  are  gained  by  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  the  two  optic  nerves  unite  and 
become  fepsrate  again,  by  crofTinr  one  another. 

In  favour  of  one  of  the  obfervations  of  Mr  Michell, 
concerning  the  ufc  of  the  choroides  in  vifion,  Dr 
Pricilley  obferves,  thst  Aquapendente  mention?  the 
cafe  of  a  pcrfon  at  Pifa,  who  could  fee  very  well  in 
the  ni^.ht,  but  very  little  or  none  at  all  in  the  day- 
time. This  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  cafe  with  thofe 
white  people  among  the  blacks  of  Africa,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ifthnnis  of  Anaerica,  who,  from  this 
circumftance,  are  called  moon-ryeil.  Our  author  thinks 
it  probable  that  their  choroides  is  not  of  a  dark  co- 
lour, as  it  is  in  others  of  the  human  fpccies;  but  white 
or  light-coloured,  as  in  thofe  animals  which  have  mofl 
occafion  for  their  eyes  in  the  night.     See  Albinos. 

The    following  confijcrations   in  favour  of  the  re- 
tina  being   the   proper  feat  of  vifion,  are   worthy   of 
rtfniavk. 
Ar\;\xme:\\i     Dr  Porterficld  obferves,  thnt  the  reifon  why  there 
for  the -ctiis  no  vifion  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the 
ria's  being    gye^  niay  be,   that  it  wants  that  foftnefs  and  delicacy 
•  r      '        which  it  has  when  it  is  expanded  upon  the  choroides  ; 
and  that,  in  tuole  animals  in  which  that  nerve  is  in- 
ferted   in   the  axis   of  the   eye,  it   is   obferved   to  I  e 
equally  delicate,   and  ther,*fore  probably   equally   fen- 
fitle,  in  that  place  as  in  cny  other  part  of  the  retina. 
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In  general,  the  nerve*,  when  conftiinged  by  their  coats.  Of  Vifion. 
have  L'U>    little  fenfibih'ty   in  comparifon  of  what  they  '— y— ^ 
are  endued  with  when  they  are  diveiled  of  them,  and 
unfolded  in  a  loft  and  pulpy  fublfance. 

Hallcr  obferves,  that  tlie  choroides  cannot  be  the 
univerfal  inlbument  of  vifion,  becaule  that  fometimti 
in  men  and  birds,  but  efpecially  in  filhes,  it  is  covered 
internally  with  a  black  mucus,  through  which  the  rays 
cannot  penetrate.  This  writer  (peaks  of  a  fibrous 
membrane  in  the  retina  dillint\  from  its  pulpy  fub- 
ftance. On  thcfe  fibres,  lie  conjectures,  that  the  images 
of  obje&s  are  painted. 

M.  De  la  Hire's  argument  in  favour  of  the  retina, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  fenfes,  is  much  flrengthened 
by  confiJering  that  the  retina  is  a  large  nervous  ap- 
piratus,  immediately  expofed  to  the  impreflTion  of 
light  ;  whereas  the  choroides  receives  but  a  fiender 
fiipply  of  nerves,  in  cotnmau  with  the  fclcretica,  the 
conjunftiva,  and  the  eyelids,  and  that  its  nerves  are 
mui-h  lefs  expofed  to  the  light  than  the  naked  fibres  of 
the  optic  nerve.  Indeed,  from  anatomical  confidera- 
tions,  one  might  im^igme  that  any  other  part  of  the 
body  was  as  fenfihle  of  the  imprefiion  of  light  as  the 
choroides. 

That  the  optic  nerve  is  of  principal  ufe  in  vifion,  is 
farther  probable  from  feveral  phenomena  attending 
f^me  o'x  the  difeafes  in  which  the  fight  is  afFefted. 
When  an  amaurofis  has  affected  one  eye  only,  the 
optic  nerve  of  that  eye  has  been  found  manifeitly  al- 
tered from  its  found  ftate.  Dr  Pricfliey  was  prefent 
wlien  Mr  Hey  examiied  the  brain  of  a  young  girl, 
who  had  been  blind  of  one  eye,  and  faw  that  tlie  optic 
nerve  belonging  to  it  was  confiderably  fmaller  than 
tlie  other  ;  and  he  informed  him,  that  upon  ci;tting 
into  it,  he  found  it  to  be  much  harder,  and  cineri- 
tious.  Morgagni,  indeed,  mentions  two  cafes,  in  one 
of  which  he  found  the  optic  nerves  fmaller  than  ufual, 
and  of  a  cineritious  colour,  when,  upon  inquiry,  he 
was  informed  that  the  perfon  had  not  been  blind, 
though  there  might  have  been  foine  deleft  in  the  fight 
of  one  of  the  eyes.  In  the  other  cale,  only  one  of 
the  optic  nerves  was  afteited  in  that  manner,  and  the 
eye  itfelf  was  in  other  rci'ptftsveiy  perfetl.  Here, 
alfo,  he  was  exprelsly  told,  tiiat  the  perfon  was  not 
blind  of  that  eye  :  bat  it  appears  that  he  himfelf  had 
not  been  acquainted  with  the  perlons  whom  he  difiec- 
ted  ;  and  there  have  been  many  cafes  of  perfons  being 
blind  of  one  eye,  without  knowing  it  themfclves,  for  a 
confiderable  time. 

Moreover,  as  the  optic  nerve  is  folely  fpent  in  form- 
ing the  retin.i,  fo  no  funilion  of  the  eye,  not  immedi- 
ately fubfervient  to  vifion,  is  afFei3;ed  by  an  amaurofis. 
On  the  contrary,  thofe  nerves  which  go  to  the  cho- 
roides are  found  to  retain,  in  tliis  difeafe,  their  natu- 
ral influen"e  The  iris  will  coiitrjft  in  a  recent  gutta 
fercna  of  one  eye,  if  the  other  remains  found,  and  is 
fiiddeuly  expofed  to  a  ifroiig  light.  Tlie  fcleratis, 
conjuncllva,  and  eyelids,  which  receive  their  nerves 
from  the  fame  brEUches  as  the  choroides,  retain  their 
fcnfibility  in  this  diforder. 

The  manner  in  which  perfons  recover  from  an 
amaurofis,  favours  the  luppofition  of  the  feat  of  vifioai 
being  in  the  retina  ;  fince  thofe  psrts  which  are  tlie 
moll  diltant  from  the  infertion  of  the  nerve  recoier 
their  fenfiUility  tlie  fooneft,  being  in  thofe  places  the 
1  »iolt 
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>f  Vifi'i),  mnll  pulpy  and  foftetl  ;  wliereas  there  is  no  reafon  to 
•*  »  'think  that  there  is  anyydift'crence  in  this  rcfpeft  in  the 
ilifTcrent  parts  of  the  choioii'es.  Mr  Hey  has  been 
rtpeitedly  informed,  by  perfons  labouring  under  an 
imperfett  amaurofis,  or  i:;utta  fcrem,  that  they  could 
not,  when  looking'  at  any  oljeti  wit!i  om;  eye,  fee  it 
fo  diilinttly  when  it  was  placed  direftly  oppofite  to 
the  pupil,  as  v\  hen  it  was  fituated  fonievvhat  obliquely. 
Ani  thofe  ptrfons  whom  he  iiad  known  to  recover 
from  a  perfect  amaurofis.  firfl:  difcovered  the  objefts 
vrhofe  images  fell  upon  that  part  of  the  retina  which  is 
at  the  greateft  dillance  from  the  optic  nerve. 

We  111:-.!!  conclude  ihefe  remarks  with  obfervinar, 
that  if  the  retina  be  as  tranfparent  as  it  is  generally 
reprefented  to  be,  fo  that  the  termination  of  the  pen- 
cils muft  neceifarily  be  either  upon  the  choroides,  or 
fome  other  opaque  fiibftance  interpoftd  between  it  and 
the  retina,  the  aftion  and  reiftion  occi.fioncd  by  the 
rayu  of  light  being  at  the  common  furfice  of  this  body 
and  the  retina,  both  thefe  rricdiums  (fuppofing  them 
to  be  equally  fcnfihle  to  the  imprelTion  ot  light)  may 
be  cqially  affefted  ;  but  the  retina,  being  naturally 
much  more  ferfihle  to  this  kind  of  impveflion,  may  be 
the  only  inftrumcnt  by  which  the  fenf  tioii  is  conveyed 
to  the  brain,  tliough  the  choroides,  or  the  black  fub- 
ftance  with  which  it  is  fometimes  lined,  may  alfo  be 
sblolutely  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  of  vifion.  Indeed, 
when  the  refleftion  of  the  light  is  made  at  the  common 
boundary  of  any  two  mediums,  it  is  with  no  propriety 
that  this  efTeA  is  afribed  to  one  of  them  rather  than 
the  other;  and  the  ftrongeft  refleftions  are  often  made 
back  into  the  denfeft  mediums,  when  they  have  been 
contiguous  to  the  rareft,  or  even  to  a  vacuum.  This 
is  not  far  from  the  hypothefis  of  M.  de  la  Hire,  and 
will  completely  account  for  tiie  entire  defe£t  of  vifion 
1J3  at  the  inlenion  of  the  optic  nerve. 
if  blight  Vifion  is  dillingtiilhed  into  bright  and  olfcure,  d'l- 
idobIcu:e^;„a  and  co>,fuJtd.—lt  is  faid  to  be  bright,  when  a 
fufScient  number  of  rays  enter  the  pupil  at  the  fame 
time  ;  xibfcure,  when  too  few.  It  is  diftinft  when 
each  pencil  of  rays  is  collected  into  n  focus  exadly 
upon  the  retina;  confnf'^d,  when  they  meet  before  they 
come  at  it,  or  when  they  would  pafs  it  before  they 
meet  ;  for,  in  either  of  thefe  lail  cafes,  the  rays 
tir.wing  from  different  parts  of  the  objcit  will  fall  up- 
on the  fame  part  of  the  retina,  vvhicli  mult  neceflarily 
render  the  image  conFufed  and  indillinft.  — Now,  that 
oljefls  may  appear  with  a  due  brightnefs,  whether 
more  or  fewer  rays  proceed  from  them,  we  have  a 
power  of  contrafting  or  dilating  the  pupil,  by  means 
of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  iris,  in  order  to  t,ake  in 
more  or  fewer  rnys  as  occafion  requires.  Btit  tliis 
power  has  its  limits.  In  fome  animals  it  is  much 
greater  than  in  others ;  particularly  in  fuch  as  are 
obliged  to  fetk  their  food  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
as  in  cats,  &c. 

That  the  rays  may  be  coUefled  into  points  exa£lly 
upon  the  retina,  thst  ics,  that  ohjeits  may  appear  di- 
fi.  ft,  whether  they  be  neaicr  or  farther  off,  i.  e.  whe- 
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thcr  tlie  rays  proceeding  from  them  diverge  more  orOf  Vifion. 
lefs,  we  have  a  power  of  contratting  or  rel,;xing  the  — — v~~* 
ligamenla  cillar'ui,  and  tbtrtby  altering  the  form  of 
the  cryflalline  humour,  and  with  it  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  rays.  Thu'.,  when  the  objeft  we  view  is  far 
off,  and  the  rays  fall  upon  the  pupil  with  a  very  fmall 
degree  of  divergency,  we  contrail  the  /igamenia  cUiarla, 
which,  being  concave  towards  the  vitreous  humour, 
do  thereby  comprefs  it  more  than  othcrwife  they  would 
do  :  by  this  means  it  is  made  to  prefs  harder  upon  the 
backfide  of  the  cryftalline  humour,  which  Is  thereby 
rendered  flatter;  and  thus  the  rays  proceed  farther 
before  they  meet  in  a  focus,  than  othenvife  they  would 
have  done.  Add  to  this,  that  we  dilste  the  pupls  of 
our  eyes  (unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  light  is  fo  flron.' 
that  it  offends  the  eye),  and  thereby  admit  rays  into 
them  that  are  more  diverging  than  thofe  whicii  would 
otherwlfe  enter.  And,  when  the  rays  come  from  an 
objeft  that  is  very  nejr,  and  therefore  diverge  too 
much  to  be  coUcfted  into  their  refpeilive  foci  upcn 
the  retina,  by  relaxing  the  ligamenta  ctUaria,  we  givj 
the  cryftalline  a  more  convex  form,  by  which  means 
the  rays  are  made  to  fuffer  a  proportionabiy  greater 
degree  of  refraftion  in  pafTing  through  it.  Some  phi- 
lofophers  are  of  opinion  that  we  do  this  by  a  power 
of  altering  the  form  of  the  eye  ;  and  others,  by  remo- 
ving the  cryftalline  forwards  ol-  backwards  as  occa- 
fion requires  i  but  neither  of  thefe  opinions  is  pro- 
bable ;  for  the  coats  of  the  eye  are  too  hard,  in  fome 
animals,  for  the  firft;  and,  as  to  moving  the  cryflalline 
out  of  its  place,  the  cavities  of  the  eye'feem  to  fie  too 
well  filled  with  the  other  humours  to  admit  of  fuch 
removal. 

Befi  les  this,  in  the  cafe  above-mentioned,  by  con- 
trafting the  pupil;  of  our  eyes,  we  exclude  the  more 
diverging  rays,  and  admit  only  fuch  as  are  more  eafily 
refrafted  into  their  refpeftive  foci(G).  But  vifion  is 
not  diftinft  at  all  dillances,  for  our  power  of  contrac- 
ting and  relaxing  the  I'lgamenta  ciliaiia  is  alfo  clrcum- 
fcribed  within  certain  limits. 

In  thofe  eyes  where  the  tunica  cornea  is  very  pro- of  fluirt- 
tuberant  and  convex,   the   rays  of  light  fuffer  a  very  fiehterl  and 
confiderable  refraftion  at  their  entrance  into  the  aque-'°"S^'^?ht- 
ous  humour,  and  are  therefore  collefted  into  a  focus ^    r'°r  =• 
before  they  fall  upon  the  retina,   unlefs  the  objeft  be 
placed  very  near,  fo  that  the  rays  which  enter  the  eye 
may  have  a  confiderable  degree  of  divergency.    People 
that  have  fuch  eyes  are  fald  to  be  purblind.     Now,  the 
nearer  an  objeft  is  to  the  eye,  the  greater  is  the  image 
of  it  therein,  as  explained  above  :   thefe  people,  there- 
fore can  fee  much  fnialler  objefts  than  others,  as  fee- 
ing much  nearer  ones  with  the  fame  dilllnftnefs  ;  and 
their  fight  continues  good  longer  than  that  of  other 
people,  becaufe  the  tunica  cornea  of  their  eyes,  as  they 
grow  old,  becomes  plainer,  for  want  of  that  redun- 
dancy of  humours  with  which  they  wete  filled  before. 
On  the  contrary,  old  men  having    the  cornea  of  their 
eyes  too  flat  for  want  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the 
aqueous  humour  to  fill  them  out,   if  the  rays  diverge 
P  p  tjO 


(g)  Accordingly  it  is  obfcrved,  that  if  we  make  a  fniall  hole  with  the  point  of  a  needle  through  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  apply  that  hole  clofe  to  the  eye,  making  ufc  of  it,  as  it  were,  Inllcad  of  a  pupil,  wc  thall  be  able  to 
lee  aa  object  dillinftly  through  it,  though  the  object  be  placed  within  half  an  inch  of  the  eye. 
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Of  vifim.  too  mucli  before  they  enter  tlie  eye,  they  cannot  be 
'"—"V"  brought  to  a  focus  before  they  reach  the  retiiia ;  on 
which  account  thofe  people  cannot  fee  diftinflly,  un- 
lefs  the  objcA  be  fituated  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  eye  than  is  required  for  thofe  whofe  eyes  are  of  a 
due  foim.  The  latter  require  the  affiltance  of  convex 
jrlafies  to  make  them  fee  objed^s  diftinflly  ;  the  for- 
mer of  concave  ones.  For  if  either  the  cornea  n  1/ c 
Pljte  (fig.  4.),  or  cryflalline  humour  e,  or  both  of  them,  be 
cccLviii.  too  flat,  as  in  the  eye  A,  their  focus  will  not  be  on 
the  retina  ns  st  A,  where  it  ouglit  to  be,  in  order  to 
ren'^er  rifiim  diftind  ;  but  beyond  the  eye,  as  at  /. 
This  is  remedied  by  placing  a  convex  glafs  gi  before 
the  eye,  which  makes  the  rays  converge  fooner,  an  1 
imprints  the  image  duly  on  the  retina  at  /!.  Again, 
if  either  the  cornea,  or  cryftalline  humour,  or  both  of 
them,  be  too  convex,  as  in  the  eye  B,  the  rays  thut  en- 
ter it  from  the  objeft  C  will  be  converged  to  a  focus 
fn  the  vitreous  humour,  as  at  /;  and  by  divifrging 
from  thence  to  the  retina,  will  form  a  vtiy  confuted 
image  thereon  ;  and  fo,  of  couife,  the  oblervor  will 
have  as  confufcd  a  view  of  the  objeft  as  if  !iis  eye  had 
been  too  fiat.  This  inconvenience  is  remedied  by 
placing  a  concave  gbfs  ^  h  before  the  eye  ;  which 
glafs,  by  caufmg  the  rays  to  diverge  between  it  and 
the  eye,  lengthens  the  focal  diftance  fo,  that  if 
the  glafs  be  pf'operly  rhofcn,  the  rays  will  unite  at 
the  retina,  and  form  a  diflinft  image  of  the  objeft 
T55  upon  it. 
Of  tlie  lead  Such  eyes  as  are  of  a  due  convexity,  cannot  fee  any 
objeft  diftinftly  at  lifs  diflance  than  fix  inches  ;  and 
there  are  numbeilefs  objefts  too  fmsU  to  !e  feen  at 
that  dillance,  becaufe  they  cannot  appear  under  any 
fcnfible  angle. — Concerning  the  leaft  angle  under 
which  any  objeft  is  vifi'Je,  there  was  a  debate  be- 
tween Dr  Hooke  and  Hevclius.  The  former  afl'erted, 
that  no  objei'l  could  well  be  feen  if  it  fubtended  an 
anp;le  lefs  than  one  'linute;  and,  if  the  objeft  be 
round,  as  a  black  circular  fpot  upon  a  white  ground, 
or  a  white  circle  upon  a  black  ground,  it  follows, 
from  an  experiment  made  by  Dr  Smith,  that  this  is 
near  the  truth  ;  and  from  thence  he  calculates,  that 
the  diameter  of  the  pifture  of  fuch  leaft  vifible  point 
upon  the  ret  na  is  the  80  oth  ])jrt  of  an  inch;  which 
he  therefore  calls  a  /tn/ii/  point  of  the  retina.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr  Courtivron  concluded  from  his  expe- 
riments, that  the  fmalleft  angle  of  vifion  was  40  fe- 
conds.  According  fo  Dr  Jurin,  there  are  cales  ia 
which  a  much  fmaller  angle  than  one  minute  can  be 
difcerned  by  the  eye;  and  in  order  to  throw  light  up- 
on the  fuhjeft,  he  obferves,  that,  in  order  to  our  per- 
ceiving the  imprtffion  made  by  any  objeft  upon  our 
fenfes,  it  muft  either  be  of  a  certain  degree  of  force, 
or  of  a  certain  degree  of  magnitude.  For  this  reafon, 
a  ftar,  which  appears  only  us  a  lucid  point  through  a 
telefcope,  fubtending  not  fo  much  as  an  angle  of  one 
fccond,  is  vifible  to  the  eye;  though  .•  white  or  black 
fpot,  of  ;  ^  or  30  feconds,  is  not  to  he  perceived.  AI- 
fo  a  line  of  the  fame  brendth  with  the  circular  fpot  will 
be  feen  im- be  vifible,  at  fuch  a  diflance  as  the  fpot  is  not  to  be 
dcr  fmaller  perceived  at  ;  becaufe  the  qiwnlity  of  impreffion  from 
angles  thai  jj^^  jij^^.  jg  j„uch  greater  than  from  the  fpot  ;  and  a 
^]j„_'  longer  line  is  vifible  at  a  greater  diftance  than  a  fhorter 

one  of  the   fame   breadth.     lie  iound  by  experience, 
that  a  filver  wire  could  be  feea  when  it  fubten.ded  au 
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angle  of  three  feconds  and  an  half;  and  that  a  filkOf  VifitMi, 
thread  could  be  feen  when  it  fubtended  an  angle  of  two  — — v~~^ 
feconds  and  an  half. 

This  greater  vifibility  of  a  line  than  of  a  fpot  feems 
to  arife  only  from  the  greater  quantity  of  the  imprtf- 
fion ;  but  without  the  limits  of  petfeft  vifiun,  our  au- 
thor obferves,  that  another  caule  concurs,  whereby 
the  difference  of  vifibility  between  the  fpot  and  the 
line  is  rendered  much  more  confiderahle.  For  the  im- 
prefiion  upon  the  retina  made  by  the  line  is  then  not 
only  much  greater,  but  alfo  much  itrongcr,  than  that 
of  the  fpot;  becaufe  the  faint  image,  or  penumbra,  of 
any  one  point  of  the  line,  when  the  whole  is  phced  be- 
yond the  limits  of  dif'clnd  vifion,  will  fall  witfiin  the 
faint  image  of  the  next  point,  and  thereby  much  in- 
creife  the  light  that  comes  fioni  it. 

In  lome  cafes  our  author  found  the  caufe  of  indi- 
ftincf  vifion  to  be  the  untleadinefs  of  the  eye;  as  our 
being  able  to  fee  a  fingle  black  line  upon  a  white 
ground,  or  a  fitigic  white  line  upon  a  black  ground, 
and  not  a  white  line  betwetn  two  black  ones  on  a 
white  ground,  in  viewing  either  of  the  former  ob- 
jefts, if  the  eye  be  impereeptibly  moved,  all  the  elfeft 
will  be,  that  the  objeft  will  be  painced  upon  a  different 
part  of  the  retina  ;  but,  wherever  it  is  painted,  there 
will  be  but  one  piftute,  fingleaiu!  uncompounded  with 
any  other.  But  in  viewing  the  other,  if  the  Cye  fluc- 
tuate ever  fo  little,  the  image  of  one  or  other  of  the 
black  lines  will  be  (hifted  to  that  psrt  of  the  retina 
which  was  before  poffeffed  by  the  white  line;  and  this 
m\ilt  occafion  fuch  a  dazzle  in  the  eye,  that  the  white 
line  cannot  be  diftinctly  perceived,  and  diftinguiihcd 
from  the  black  lines  ;  which,  by  a  cnntin'.ial  fluftua- 
tion,  will  alternately  occupy  the  fpace  of  the  white 
line,  whence  muft  arife  an  appearance  of  one  broad 
dark  line,  without  any  nianifeit  fcparition. 

By  trying  this  experiment  with  two  pins  of  known 
diameters,  fet  in  a  window  againlf  the  fky  light,  witb 
a  fpace  between  them  tqaal  in  t<readth  to  one  of  the 
pins,  he  found  that  the  diftance  betiveen  the  pins  could 
hardly  be  ditlinguilhed  when  it  fubtended  an  angle  of 
lefs  than  40  feconds,  though  one  of  the  pins  alone 
could  be  diftinguifhed  when  it  fubtended  a  much  lefs 
angle.  But  though  a  fpace  between  two  pins  cannot 
be  diftinguifhed  by  the  eye  when  it  lubtends  an  angle 
lefs  than  40  feconds,  it  would  be  a  miftake  to  think 
that  the  eye  muft  neceflarily  commit  an  wror  of  40  fe- 
conds in  eftimating  the  diftance  between  two  pins 
when  they  are  much  farther  from  one  another.  For 
if  the  fpace  between  them  fiibtend  an  angle  of  one 
minute,  and  each  of  the  pins  fubtend  an  angle  of  four 
feconds,  which  is  greater  than  the  leaft  angle  the  eye 
can  dillinguifh,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  eye  may  judge 
of  the  place  of  each  pin  within  two  feconds  at  the 
moft  ;  and  confequently  the  error  committed  in  ta- 
king the  angle  between  them  cannot  at  the  m.ofl  ex- 
ceed four  feconds,  provided  the  inftrument  be  fuffi- 
citntly  exaft.  Anti  yet,  fays  he,  upon  the  like  mif- 
take  was  founded  the  piincip  1  olijeftlon  of  Dr  Hooke 
againft  the  accuracy  of  the  cclellial  obfervations  of 
Hevelius. 

A  black  fpot  upon  a  white  ground,  or  a  white  fpot 

upon  a  black  ground,  he  fays,  can  hardly  be  perceived 

by  the  generally  of  eytb  when  it  fubtends  a  lefs  angle 

than  one  minute.     And  if  two  black  fpots  be  made 
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<)f  Vifion.  upon  w  Kite  paper,  witli  a  fjVace  tielwten  them  equal  in 
^  /""""  breadth  to  one  of  their  diameters,  that  fpace  is  not  to 
he  difiingiiifhed,  even  within  tlie  limits  of  perfcft  vi- 
fion,  under  fo  fmall  an  angle  as  a  Cngle  fpot  of  the 
fame  fize  can  be  dillingiiiflied.  To  fee  the  two  fpots 
dillinftly,  therefore,  the  breadth  of  the  fp.ice  I  ttween 
them  mult  fiilitcnd  an  rin?le  of  more  than  a  minute.  It 
would  he  verv  difficult,  he  fay;,  to  make  this  txperi- 
ment  accnrattly,  within  (lie  limits  ot  perfect  vifion  ; 
beopufe  theohjefts  mull  be  extremely  fmali:  but  by  a 
rude  trill,  made  with  fuiiare  bits  of  white  paper, 
placed  upon  a  hlaek  ground,  he  judg^^d,  th3'c  the  leall 
angie  "nvler  which  the  iHtervnl  of  two  objetts could  be 
perceived,  was  at  leall  a  fouith  part  greater  than  the 
lesft  angle  under  which  a  fingle  o'  jeft  can  be  percei- 
ved. So  that  an  eye  which  cannot  perceive  a  tingle 
objcft  under  a  fmallcr  angk  than  one  minute,  will  not 
perceive  the  interval  between  two  fuch  objetls  under  a 
-iefs  angle  ihan  75  leconds. 

Without  the  limits  of  perfedl  vifion,  the  diftance  at 
which  a  fingle  o!  jeft  ceales  to  be  perceivable  wiil  be 
nuoh  greater  in  proportion  than  the  diftance  at  which 
a  fpace  of  equal  breadth  between  tvvo  fuch  objedls 
ctafcs  t-o  be  perceivable.  For,  without  thefe  limits, 
the  in-.age  of  each  of  the  objetts  will  be  attended  with 
a  penumbra,  and  the  penumbra  of  the  two  near  ob- 
jetts will  take  up  part  of  the  fpace  between  them,  and 
thereby  render  it  lefs  perceivable  ;  hut  the  penumbra 
will  add  to  the  breadth  of  the  fingle  objeft,  and  will 
thereby  make  it  more  perceivable,  unltfs  its  image 
be  very  faint.  Upon  the  fame  principles  he  likcwife 
accounts  for  the  radiation  of  the  ftars,  whereby  the 
lijfht  feemsto  projed  from  them  different  ways  at  the 
fame  time. 

Mr  Mayer  made  many  experiments  in  order  to  af- 
certaiii  the  fmalleft  angle  of  vifion  in  a.  variety  cf  re- 
fpe<Els.  He  began  with  obfcrving  at  what  dillan-  e  a 
black  fpot  was  vifible  on  white  paper;  and  found,  tliat 
when  it  could  barely  be  dillinguidied,  it  fubtended  an 
angle  of  about  34  feconds.  When  blr.ck  lines  were 
difpofed  with  intervals  broader  than  thcmfelves,  thev 
were  dillinguiihed  at  a  greater  diftance  than  they  couki 
be  when  the  objefts  and  the  intervals  were  of  an  equal 
breadth.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  made  no  difference  whe- 
ther the  objefts  were  pl?.ced  in  the  fhade  or  in  the 
ftrong  light  of  the  fun  ;  but  when  the  decrees  cf  light 
were  fmall,  their  differences  had  a  confiderable  effeifl, 
though  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  differences 
of  the  lif'ht.  For  if  an  objedl  was  illuminated  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  be  jiift  vilible  at  the  diftance  of  nine 
feet,  it  would  be  vilible  at  the  diftance  ot  four  feet, 
though  th..'  light  wa?  diminiftied  sbove  160  times.  It 
appeared  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  experiments,  that 
common  day  light  is,  at  a  medium,  equal  to  that  of 
25  candles  placed  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot  from  the 
object. 
158  As  an  image  of  every  vifible  obieft  is  painted  on  the 

Of  fingle  retina  of  each  of  our  eyes,  it  thence  becomes  a  natu- 
iwu'cy"."''  '"'  queftion.  Why  we  do  not  fee  eviry  thing  doiibic  i 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  other;;, 
that  obje(a;s  appear  fingle  becaufe  the  two  optic  nerves 
unite  before  they  reach  the  brain.  But  Dr  Foiterfield 
ftiows,  from  the  obfervation  of  feveral  >Miatom!ll;;,  thst 
the  optic  nerves  do  not  mix,  or  confound  their  fab- 
flaace,  being  only  united -by  a  clofe  cohtfion;  and  ob- 
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jeAs  have  appeared  finjle  where  the  optic  nerves  were  Of  VSi  u. 
found  to  be  disjoined.  •     ■ 

Dr  Brigg.s  fuppofed  that  fingle  vifion  was  owing  tOg  .     '      » 
the  equal  tenfion  of  the  correfponding  parts  of  the  op-  tj,w  difli- 
tic   nerves,  whereby   they  vibrated  in  a    fynchronous^ui'y  by 
manner.      But,  bcfides  fevc-ral  improbable  circum'tan-  '-*'' •'^  BS^i 
cts  in  this  account,  Dr  Porterllelj  Ihows  that  facts  do 
by  n3  means  favour  it. 

To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  this  ingeniotfs 
writer  fuppofts,  that  by  an  original  law  in  ournatur."s, 
\ve  imagine  objects  tj  be  fitu'ited  fomewhere  in  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  piCtuie  of  it  upon  the  retina,  '^^ 
throu-h  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  Conftquently,  the  ^."j  r*""'^'^ 
fame  object  appaiing  to  both  eyes  t.i  be  in  the  fame 
place,  the  nii:;d  cannot  difti?.guillr  it  into  two.  In  an- 
Iwer  to  an  objection  to  this  hypothcfis,  from  obj iiSts 
appearing  double  when  one  eye  is  dillorted,  he  fays 
the  mind  miftakes  t!ie  polition  of  the  eye,  imagining 
tnat  it  had  moved  in  a  manner  correfpon.iing  to  the 
other,  in  wliich  cafe  the  cor.chifion  would  have  been 
juft.  In  thii  he  feems  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
power  of  habit,  though  in  words  he  difclairns  that 
hypothefis. 

This  principle, however,  h-S  generally  been  thought 
to  be  fufii:ient  10  account  for  this  appearance.  Ori^'l- 
nally,  every  object  making  two  pitturts,  one  In  each 
eye,  is  im.agined  to  be  double  ;  but  by  degrrres,  we 
find,  that  when  two  correfponding  parts  of  th;  retina 
arc  imprcffed,  the  objeft  is  but  one;  bat  if  ihofe  cor- 
refponding parts  be  changed,  by  the  diftortion  of  one 
of  the  eyes,  the  fibjedt  muft  agairi  appear  double  as  at 
the  firft.  i'his  feems  to  be  verified  by  Mr  L'hefel- 
dtn  ;  who  informs  us,  that  a  gentleman,  who  from 
a  blow  on  his  heid  h^d  one  eye  diilorted,  found 
every  objcft  to  appear  d.uible  ;  but  by  degrees  the- 
raoft  familiar  ones  came  to  appe.-.r  fingle  again,  and 
in  time  all  objefts  did  fo.  without  any  amendment  of 
the  diftortion.  A  cafe  fimil.rtothis  is  mentioned  by 
Dr  Smith. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ,^   ,,  '. 
r         1  TL  ri.  ,,Dr  Reid, 

corrclpondence  or  the  centrcj  or  the  t«'o  eyes,  on  which  j^^i 

fingle  vifion  depends,  does  not  aiife  from  cuftom,  but 
trom  fome  natural  conititution  of  the  eye  and  of  the 
mind.  He  makes  feveral  juft:  objeftions  to  the  cafe  of 
Mr  Poller,  recited  by  Dr  Smith  and  others  ;  and  thinks 
that  the  cafe  of  the  young  man  couched  by  Chefelden, 
who  faw  fingly  with  both  eyes  immediately  upon  re- 
ceiving his  fight,  is  nearly  decifive  in  proof  of  his  fuo- 
pofition.  He  alio  found  that  three  young  gentlemen, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  cure  of  fquinting,  faw  ob- 
jetts lingly,  as  foon  as  ever  they  were  brought  to  di- 
rect the  centres  of  both  their  eyes  to  the  fume  ob- 
je.'t,  though  they  had  never  been  ufed  to  do  fo  from 
their  infancy  ;  and  he  obferves,  that  there  are  cafes, 
in  which,  notwithftanding  the  fuUeft  convicHon  of  an 
object  being  fingle,  do  piattice  of  looking  at  it  will 
ever  make  ic  appear  fo,  as  when  it  is  feen  through  a 
multiplying  giafs. 

To  all  thefe  folutions  of  the  difficuky  refpefling 
fingls  vifion  by  both  eyes,  objettions  have  been  lately- 
made  which  feen-i  infurmountable.  By  experiments 
judicioiifly  conceived  and  accurately  conducted,  Dr 
WelU  h'ls  fhown,  that  it  is  neither  by  cuftom  alone, 
nor  by  an  original  property  of  the  eyes  alone,  that  ob- 
jects ej^pcar  fingle  ;  and  having  demoliihed  the  theoriea 
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Of  vifioii.  of  Others,  he  thus  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  him- 
•felf. 

"  The  vifible  place  of  an  objcft  being-  compofed  of 
its  vlfible  diftance  and  vifible  direftion,  to  (how  how  it 
may  appear  the  fame  to  both  eyes,  it  will  be  necefTary 
(fays  he*)  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  diftance 
anddireftion,  which  arc  perceived  by  ene  eye,  may  co- 
incide with  thofe  which  arc  perceived  by  the  other." 
With  refpefl  to  vifible  dillance,  the  author's  opinion 
feems  not  to  dirfer  from  that  which  we  have  ftatedelfe- 
where  (fee  Metaphysics,  n"  49,  50)  ;  and  thprefore 
we  have  to  attend  only  to  what  he  fays  of  vifible  di- 
reftion. 

When  a  fmall  objeft  is  fo  placed  with  refpeft  to 
either  eye,  as  to  be  feen  more  diftinftly  than  in  any 
other  fitiiation,  onr  author  fays  tliat  it  is  then  in  the 
c/ific  axis,  or  the  axis  of  that  eye.  When  the  two 
optic  axes  are  direftcd  to  a  fmall  obje£l  not  very"  di- 
ilant,  they  may  be  conceived  to  form  two  fides  of  a 
trians3;le,  of  wliich  the  bafe  is  the  interval  between  the 
polntp  of  tiie  comers  where  the  axes  enter  the  eyes. 
This  bafe  he  called  the  vifual  bafe  ;  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  middle  of  it  to  the  point  of  interfeftion  of 
the  optic  axes  he  calls  the  common  axis.  He  then  pio- 
ceeds  to  (how,  that  objeCis  renl/y  fituateJ  in  the  aptic 
axis  do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  but  in  \\\t  common 
axis. 

"  Every  perfon  (fays  he)   knows,  that  if  an  objeft 
lie   viewed  through   two   fmall  holes,  one  applied  to 
each  eye,  the   two  holes   appear    but    as  one.     The 
theories  hitherto  invented    afford   two  explanations  of 
this  fait.     According   to   Aguilonius,    Dechules,  Dr 
Porterfield,  and  Dr  Smith,   the  two  holes,  or  rather 
their  borders,  will  be   feen   in  the  fame  place  as  the 
object  viewed  through  them,    and   will  confcquently 
appear  united,  for  the   fame  reafon  that  the  object  it- 
felf  is  feen  fmgle.     But  whoever  makes  the  experiment 
will  diltinflly  perceive,   that  the  united   hole  is  much 
nearer  to  him  than  the  objeft  ;  not  to  mention,  that 
any    fallacy  on   this    head     might     be    corrected    by 
the  information  from    the    fenfe   of  touch,  that  the 
card  or    other    fubftance  In    which    the    holes    h  nve 
been  made  is  within  an  inch  or  lefs  of  our  face.     The 
other  explanation   is  that  furnilhtd  by  the  theory  of 
Dr  Reld.     According  to  it,  the  centres  of  the  retinas, 
which  in  this  experiment   receive   the   pictures  of  the 
holes,  will,  by  an  original  property,  reprefent  but  one. 
This  theory,  however,  though  it  makes  the  two  holes 
to  appear  one,   does  not   determine  where  this  one  is 
tf>  be  feen.      It  cannot  be  feen  in  only  one  of  the  per- 
pendiculars to  the   images   upon   the  retinas,   for  no 
reafon  can  be  given  why  this  law  of  vifible  diredtion, 
which  Dr  Reid   thinks   ell.iblifhed  beyond  difpute,  if 
Jt  operates  at  all,   (houid   not  operate   upon  both  eyes 
at  the  fame  time  ;   and   if  it  be   feen   by  both  eyes  in 
fuch  lines,  it  muft  appear  where  thofe  lines  crofs  each 
other,  that  is,   in  the  fame  place  with  the  objeft  view- 
ed through  the  holes,  which,  L-sl  have  already  mentioned, 
is  contrary  to  experience.      Nor  is   it  feen  in  any  di- 
tedlon,  the  conhquence  of  a  law  affefting  both  eyes 
confidered  as  one  organ,  but  fufpended  when  each  eye 
i,^  ufed  fepar.itely.      For   when  the  two  holes  appear 
one,  if  we  pay  attention  to  its  fitiiation,  and  then  clofe 
one  eye,  the  truly   fingle  hole  will  be  feen  by  the  eye 
lemainiiiif  open  in  exactly  the  fame  diredlion   as  the 
ayparently  fingle  hole  was  ty  both  eyes. 
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"  Hitherto  I  have  fuppofei  the  holes  almoll touching  Of  Vifion. 
the  face.  But  they  have  the  fame  unity  of  appearance,  '~~~v  •* 
in  whatever  parts  of  the  optic  axes  they  are  placed  ; 
whether  both  be  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  eyes, 
or  one  be  clofe  to  the  e)e  in  the  axis  of  which  it  is, 
and  the  other  almoft  contiguous  to  the  objeft  feen 
through  them.  If  a  line,  therefore,  be  drawn  from 
the  objeft  to  one  of  the  eyes,  it  will  reprefent  all  the 
real  or  tangible  pofitions  of  the  hole,  wliich  allow  the 
object  to  be  feen  by  that  eye,  and  the  whole  of  it  will 
coincide  with  the  optic  axis.  Let  a  fimilar  line  be 
drawn  to  the  other  eye,  and  the  two  mult  appear  but 
as  one  line  ;  for  if  they  do  not,  the  two  holes  in  the 
optic  axes  will  not,  at  every  diftance,  ajipear  one, 
whereas  experiments  prove  that  they  do.  This  united 
line  will  therefore  reprefent  the  vifible  direttion  of 
every  objeft  fituated  in  either  of  the  optic  axes.  But 
the  end  of  it,  which  is  toward  the  faccy  is  feen  by  the 
right  eye  to  the  left,  and  by  the  left  eye  as  much  to 
the  right.  It  muft  be  feen  then  in  the  middle  between 
the  two,  and  confcquently  in  the  common  axis.  And 
as  its  other  extremity  coinciJes  with  tlie  point  wheri? 
the  optic  axes  interfeft  each  other,  the  whole  of  it 
muft  lie  in  the  common  axis.  Hence  the  truth  of  the 
propofitlon  is  evident,  that  objefts  fituated  in  the 
optic  axis,  do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  buc  in 
the  common  axis." 

He  then  proves  by  experiments,  for  which  we  mud 
refer  to  his  work,  that  objefts  fituated  in  the  com- 
mon axis  do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  but  in  the 
axis  of  the  eye  bv  which  they  are  not  feen  :  that  is, 
an  objeft  fituated  in  the  common  axis  appears  to  the 
right  eye  in  the  axis  of  the  left,  and  vice  verfa.  His 
next  propofition,  proved  likewife  by  experiments,  is, 
that  "  objefts,  fituated  in  any  line  drawn  through  the 
mutual  interfeftion  of  the  optic  axes  to  the  vifu^l  bafe, 
do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  but  in  another,  drawn 
through  the  fame  interfeftion,  to  a  point  in  the  vifual 
bafe  diltant  half  this  bafe  from  the  /imilar  extremity 
of  the  former  line  towards  the  left,  if  the  objefts  be 
fe.-^n  by  the  right  eye,  but  towards  the  right  if  feen  by 
the  left  eye." 

From  thefe  propofitions  he  thus  fitisfadtorily  ac- 
counts for  fingle  vilion  by  both  eyes.  "  If  the  queftion 
be  concerning  an  objeft  at  the  concourfe  of  the  optic 
axes,  it  is  feen  fingle,  becaufe  its  two  fimilar  appear- 
ances, in  regard  to  fize,  ihape,  and  colour,  are  feen 
by  both  eyes  in  one  and  the  fame  direftion,  or,  if  you 
will,  in  tA'O  direftions,  which  coincide  with  each  other 
through  the  whole  of  their  extent.  It  therefore  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  diftance  be  truly  or  falfcly  efti- 
mated  ;  whether  the  objeft  be  thought  to  touch  our 
eyes,  or  to  be  infinitely  remote.  And  hence  we  have 
a  reafon,  which  no  other  theory  of  vifible  direftion. 
affords,  why  objefts  appeared  fingle  to  the  young 
gentleman  mentioned  by  Mr  Chefeldtn,  Immediately 
after  his  being  couched,  and  before  he  could  have 
learned  to  judge  of  diftance  by  fight. 

"  When  two  fimilar  objefts  are  placed  in  the  optic 
axes,  one  in  each,  at  equal  diftances  from  the  eyes, 
they  will  appear  in  the  fame  place,  and  therefore  one, 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  truly  fingle  o!>jeft,  in  the 
concourfe  of  the  optic  axes,  is  feen  fingle. 

"  To  fiiiifh  this  part  of  my  fubjeft,  it   feems  only 

neceffary  to  determine,  whether  the  dependence  of  vi. 

fible  direftion  upon  the  aftlons  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
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eyes  be  eftablillied  by  nature,  or  by  cviftom.  But 
fafts  are  here  wantiiis;.  As  far  as  they  go,  however, 
they  ferve  to  prove  that  it  aiifes  fiom  an  original 
principle  of  our  conllitution.  For  Mr  Chefulden's 
patient  faw  objett^  fingle,  and  confequcntly  in  the 
fame  direftions  with  both  eyes,  immediacely  after  he 
was  couched  ;  and  pcrfons  affeded  with  fqiiini:in^  from 
their  earlielt  infancy  fee  objcfts  in  the  fame  direftinng 
with  the  eye  they  have  never  been  accullomcd  to  em- 
ploy, as  they  do  with  the  ether  they  have  conftantly 
ufed." 

The  author  removes  many  difficulties,  and  obvi  ites 
the  oLjeftions  to  whieh  his  theory  may  ftem  molt  liable. 
The  whole  work  deferves  to  be  attentively  lUi  lied 
by  every  optician  ;  and  we  therefore  lecommend  it  to 
the  perufal  of  our  teaders. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr  Jurin  for  the  following  cu- 
rious experiments,  to  determine  whether  an  object  fecn 
by  both  eyes  appears  brighter  than  when  feen  with 
one  only. 

He  laid  a  flip  of  clean  white  paper  direftly  before 
him  on  a  table,  and  applyinij;  the  fide  of  a  book  clofe 
to  his  right  temple,  fo  as  that  the  book  was  advanced 
confiderably  more  forward  than  his  face,  he  held  it  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  hide  from  his  riirht  eye  that  half 
of  the  paper  which  lay  to  his  left  hand,  while  the  Ie!t 
half  of  the  paper  was  feen  by  both  eyes,  without  any 
impediment. 

Then  looking  at  the  paper  with  1  oth  eyes,  he  ob- 
ferved  it  to  be  divided,  I'tom  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
by  a  dark  line,  and  the  part  which  was  feen  with  one 
eye  only  was  maniieilly  darker  than  that  which  was 
feen  with  both  eyes  ;  and,  applying  the  book  to 
his  left  temple,  he  found,  by  the  rs-fult  ot  the  experi- 
ment, that  both  his  eyes  were  of  equal  goodnefs- 

He  then  endeavoured  to  find  to  w^hat  degree  this 
excefs  of  brightnefs  amounted  ;  and  comparino-  ic  with 
the  appearance  of  an  objeA  illuminated  partly  by  one 
candle  and  partly  by  two,  he  was  furprifed  to  find 
that  an  object  feen  with  two  eyes  is  by  no  means  twice 
as  luminous  as  when  it  is  ften  with  one  only  ;  and  af- 
ter a  number  of  trials,  by  which  he  made  the  propor- 
tion lefs  and  lefs  continually,  he  found,  that  when  one 
paper  was  illuminated  by  a  candle  placed  at  the  di- 
llance  of  three  feet,  and  another  paper  by  the  fa.T.e 
candle  at  the  fame  diftance,  and  by  another  candle  at 
the  dillance  of  i  i  feet,  the  former  feen  by  both  eyes, 
and  tlie  latter  with  one  eye  only,  appeared  to  be  of 
equal  whitenefs  ;  fo  that  an  objeit  feen  with  both  eyes 
appears  brighter  than  when  it  is  feen  with  cine  only  by 
about  a  13th  part.  But  he  ackoowled  ^es,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  this  e.\-periment  exactly. 

He  then  proceeded  to  inquire,  whether  an  o!  jcct 
feen  with  both  eyes  appears  any  thing  larger  than  when 
feen  v.  ith  one  only;  but  he  concluded  that  it  did  not, 
except  on  account  ot  fome  particular  circumilaiices,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  bmocular  teltfcope  and  the  concave 
fperulura. 

M.  du  Tour  maintains,  that  the  mind  attends  to  no 
more  than  the  image  made  in  one  eye  at  a  time  ;  and 
products  feveral  curious  experiments  in  favour  of  this 
hypothelis,  which  liad  alfo  betn  maintained  by  Kepler 
and  almolt  ad  the  firll  opticians.  But,  as  M.  BufF.in 
obferves,  it  is  a  fufficlent  anfwcr  to  this  hypothelis, 
how  ingenioufly  foever  it  may  he  fupported  that  we  fee 
Kiort  diftinftly  with  two  eyes  than  with  one  ;  and  that 
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when  a  round  objeA  is  near  us,  we  plainly  fee  more  of  Of  Vifior. 
the  furf^.ce  in  one  cafe  than  in  the   other.     There  are  ' 

alio  other   fafts  which  clearly  prove   the  contrary  of 
what  is  maintained  hy  M.  du    Tour. 

^Vith  ref;ieil  to  fingle  vifion  with  two  eyes,  Dr 
Hartley  obferves,  that  it  deferves  pv.rticular  attention, 
that  the  optic  nerves  of  men,  and  fuch  other  animala 
as  look  the  fame  way  with  both  eyes,  unite  in  th;; 
ccHa  turcica  in  a  ganglion,  or  little  brain,  as  one  may 
call  it,  peculiar  to  themfelves  .  and  that  the  aflbciatons 
between  fy.iehronous  impreffions  on  the  two  retinas 
mu'l  be  made  fooner  and  cemented  ftronger  on  this 
account  ;  alfo  that  they  ought  to  have  a  muth  greater 
power  over  one  another's  images,  th  .n  in  any  other 
part  of  the  bidy.  And  thus  an  imprcfli.in  made  on 
the  right  eve  alone,  by  a  fingle  objert,  may  propa/atc 
itfclf  into  the  left,  and  there  raile  up  an  imaje  almolt 
equal  in  vividnefs  to  itfclf;  and  conleqaently  when  wc 
fee  with  one  eye  only,  we  may,  however,  havepitturea 
in  lioth  eyes. 

A  carious  deception  in  vifion,  ariSng  from  the  ufe 
pf  both  eyes,  was  obferved  and  accounted  for  hy  Dr 
Smith.  It- is  a  common  obfervation,  he  fays,  that  ob- 
jects feen  with  both  eyes  appear  more  vivid  and 
ftronger  than  they  do  to  a  fingle  eye;  efpecially 
when  both  of  them  are  equally  good.  A  perfon  not 
fliort-fighte.l  m.ty  foon  be  rouvinced  of  this  faCt,  by 
looking  attentively  at  objefts  that  a-e  pretty  remote, 
firlt  wich  one  eye,  and  then  with  both.  This  obfer- 
vation gave  occalion  to  the  conllruction  of  the  hino- 
ctilar  telefcope,  in  the  ufe  of  which  the  phenomenon  is 
Hill  more  ftriking. 

Beiides  this,  our  author  obferves,  th'.t  there  is  ano- 
ther phenomenon  obftrvable  witii  this  iiillrument, 
which  is  very  remarkvible.  In  the  foci  of  the  two 
telefcopes  there  are  two  equal  rings,  33  ufual,  uhich 
terminate  the  piftures  of  the  objects  there  tormed,  and 
confequently  the  vifible  area  of  the  objeds  thcnifelves. 
Thefe  equal  rings,  by  reafon  of  the  equal  eye-gl affes, 
appear  equal,  and  equally  diftant  when  leen  fe[jarately 
by  e.ich  eye  ;  but  when  they  are  feen  with  both  eyes, 
they  appear  much  larger,  and  more  diftant  alfo  ,  and 
the  objeas  ften  through  them  do  alfo  appear  much 
larger,  though  circum.fcribcd  by  their  united  rings,. 
in  the  fame  places  as  when  they  were  feen  fepa- 
rately. 

He  obferves,  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  enlarged 
circle  of  the  vifible  area  in  the  binocular  telefccpe, 
may  be  feen  very  plainly  in  looking  at  dillant  objetls 
through  a  pair  of  fpeftacles,  removed  from  the  eyes 
about  four  or  five  inches,  and  held  fteady  at  that  di- 
ftance. The  two  innermoll  of  the  four  apparent  rin^s, 
which  hold  the  glafles,  will  then  appear  united  in  one 
larger  and  more  diflant  ring  than  the  two  outermolf, 
which  will  hardly  be  vifible  unlefs  the  fpettacles  be 
farther  removed. 

A  curious  circumftance  relating  to  the  efFefl  of  one 
eye  upon  the  other,  was  noticed  by  M.  .flipinus,  who 
obferved,  that,  when  he  was  looking  through  a  hole 
made  in  a  plate  of  metal,  about  the  icth  part  of  a 
line  in  diameter,  with  his  left  eye,  both  the  hole  itfelf 
appeared  larger,  and  alfo  the  field  of  view  feen  through 
it  was  more  extended,  whenever  he  fliut  his  right  eye ; 
and  both  thefe  efiefts  were  more  remarkable  when  that 
eye  was  covered  with  his  hand.  He  found  confider- 
able  difficulty  in  meafuring  this  augmentation  of  the 
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sppsrent  i^iafflftc?!-  of  the  fiok,  ami  of  the  field  of  \iew; 
but  at  length  he  found,  that,  when  the  hole  was  half 
an  inch,  and  the  tablet  whi'.h  he  viewed  through  it 
was  three  feet  from  his  eye,  if  the  diameter  of  the  field 
when  both  his  eyes  were  open  was  i,  it  became  i^ 
vhen  the  other  eye  was  fliut,  and  i;>;arly  2  when  his 
hand  was  laid  upon  it. 

Upon  examining  this  phenomenon,  it  prefcntly  ap- 
peared to  depend  upon  the  enlaigert^etit  of  the  pupil 
of  i-:ie  eye  when  the  other  is  cioftd,  the  phyficnl  or 
iinatomicii)  caufe  of  whieh  hedid  not  pr.,-tcnd  toaffign; 
but  he  obftrves,  thst  it  is  wifely  appointed  by  divine 
Provtdepfce,  in  order  that  when  or.e  eye  fails,  the  field 
of  view  in  the  other  niav  be  exttcded.  That  this 
cffeft  fliDuld  be  more  ftnfiL'le  when  the  eye  is  covered 
with  the  hi'.nd,  is  owinjr,  lit  ohferves,  to  the  eyelids 
not  being  impervious  to  the  liijht.  But  the  enlarj^e- 
n-.eiit  of  the  pupil  docs  rot  enlarge  the  field  of  view, 
except  in  lookinij  through  .a  hole,  as  In  ih.is  particular 
cafe  ;  und  therefore  perfons  who  are  1  lind  of  cue  eye 
can  derive  no  advantage  from  this  circumftance.  Ee- 
jore  we  p.pplaud  th.e  wifdom  cf  Proviiei  ce  in  any  part 
of  the  conllitiitiin  of  nature,  we  fliou'd  be  very  fure 
that  we  do  not  miilake  concerning  the  effects  cf  that 
conditutioii. 

.A  great  deal  has  been  T^i-ittcn  by  GafTendi,  Le 
Clerc,  MufTchenbroefc,  and  Du  Tour,  coneerninp;  the 
place  to  which  we  refer  an  cbjeft  viewed  by  one  or 
both  eyes.  But  the  nioH  fatisfaftory  accoinit  of  this 
inattcr  that  we  iiave  met  with,  the  rt;:dei'  will  frnd  in 
Dr  Wells's  Effay  above  CjUoted,  whiLh  will  teach  any 
perfon  how  lo  fdtisfy  himfclf  l)y  experiment  with  ic- 
fpedt  to  vilible  pofiiion  ai-.d  vifit/lc  motion. 

§  4.  Of  the  Jippearancc  of  Oljeds  fin  through  Media  of 
d'JftretU  Forms. 

For  the  more  eafy  npprehennoii  of  what  relates  to 
this  fubjert,  we  (hall  premife  the  five  following  parti- 
culars, which  either  have  been  alreiidy  mentioned,  or 
follow  from  what  has  been  before  laid  down.- 

1.  That  as  each  point  of  an  object,  wlien  viewed 
by  the  naked  eye,  appears  in  its  proper  place,  and  as 
that  place  is  always  to  be  found  in  tbe  line  in  which 
the  axis  of  a  pencil  of  lays  flowing  from  it  enters  the 
eye,  or  tlfe  in  the  ilrie  which  Dr  Wells  calls  the  com- 
mon axis  ;  we  from  hence  acquire  an  habit  of  judging 
the  point  to  be  fituateJ  in  th.it  line  :  and,  becaufe  the 
mind  is  imacquainted  with  what  refractions  the  rays 
iufler  before  they  enter  the  eye,  therefore,  in  cafes 
where  they  are  diverted  from  their  natural  courfc, 
by  palTing  through  any  medium,  it  judges  the  point 
to  be  in  that  line  produced  back  in  which  the  axis  of 
a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  it  is  fitnated  the  inflant 
they  enter  the  eye,  and  not  In  that  it  was  in  before 
refraftion.  'We  Ihali  therefore,  In  what  follows,  fup- 
pofe  the  apparent  place  of  an  ©1  jeft,  when  feen  thro' 
a  refrafting  medium,  to  be  fomewheie  in  thst  line  pro- 
duced back  in  which  the  axis  of  a  pencil  of  rays  flow- 
ing from  it  proceeds  afltr  they  have  paffed  through 
the  mdium. 

2.  I'h'at  we  are  able  to  judge,  though  impcrfeftly, 
of  the  diflance  of  an  objcc'.  by  the  dtgree  of  diver- 
gency, wherein  the  rays  fiowiiig  from  the  fame  point 
of  the  objctl  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  in  cafes  where 
ihat  divergency  is  confid^-able  j  but  tccaufc  in  what 
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follows  it  will  be  neeeffary  to  fiippofe  bji  ohjeift,  when 
feen  through  a  medium  whereby  its  apparent  diftancc 
is  altered,  to  appear  in  fome  determinate  fituation,  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  divergency  of  the  i-ays  at  their 
entrance  into  the  eye  is  conliderable,  we  will  luppofq 
the  objecl  to  appesr  where  thofe  lines  which  they  de- 
fcribe  in  entering,  if  produced  back,  would  crofs  each 
other  :  though  it  mull  not  be  afferted,  that  this  is  the 
precife  dillance  ;  becaufe  the  hrightnefs,  dlfliiitlnefs, 
and  apparent  magnitude  of  the  objedt,  on  which  it» 
r.pparent  dillance  m  fome  meafnre  depends,  will  alfo 
f.iffor  an  alterati(m  by  the  refradlion  of  the  rays  in  paf- 
fina;  tiirough  that  medium. 

3.  That  we  titimate  the  magnitude  of  an  object  by 
that  of  the  optic  angle. 

4.  That  vifion  is  the  brighter,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  rays  is  which  enter  the  pupil.      And, 

y.  That,  in  fome  cafes,  the  apparent  brightnefs, 
dlllinftnefa,  and  magnitude  of  an  object,  are  the  only 
means  whcre!>y  our  judgment  is  determined  in  ellima- 
ting  the  dillance  of  it 

I'rop.  I.  An  obj^'il  placed  within  a  medium  ter- 
minated by  a  plane  furface  on  that  fide  which  is  next 
the  eye,  if  the  mediuni  be  d^nfer  than  that  in  which 
the  eye  is  (as  we  fliall  always  fuppofe  it  to  be,  unlets 
where  the  contrary  is  exprefl'ed),  appears  neater  to  the 
furf.'Ce  of  the  medium  than  it  is 

Thus,  If  A  be  a  point  of  an  objeft  placed  withia 
the  medium  BDCE  1  fi^.  5.),  and  A.b  Ac  be  two  rays 
proceeding  from  thence,  tliefe  rays  p.iffing  out  of  a 
dcnfer  into  a  rarer  medium,  will  be  refraded  from  their 
rcfp'-ttive  perpendiculars  l/d,  ce,  and  will  enter  the  eye 
at  H,  fuppofe  in  the  diretiions  bf,  eg  :  let  then  thefe 
lines  be  produced  back  till  they  meet  in  F;  this  will 
be  the  appari;nt  place  of  the  point  A:  and  becaufe 
the  refra  .ted  rays  If,  eg  will  diverge  more  than  the 
incident  ones  A/^,  i\e,  it  will  be  nearer  to  the  points 
b  and  c  ihan  the  point  A  ;  and  as  the  fame  is  true  of 
each  point  in  the  obje3,  the  whole  will  appear  to  an 
eye  at  H,  nearer  to  the  furface  BC  than  it  is. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  when  one  end  of  a  fttaight 
flick  is  put  under  water,  and  the  dick  is  held  in  an 
oblique  polition,  it  appears  bent  at  the  fuiface  of  the 
water;  viz.  becaufe  each  point  that  is  under  water 
appears  nearer  the  furface,  and  confequently  higher 
than  it  is. 

From  hence  likewlfe  it  is,  that  an  objeft  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  vefiel  may  be  feen  when  the  vtflel  is  filled 
with  water,  though  it  be  fo  placed  with  refpe;t  lo 
the  eye,  that  it  cannot  be  feen  w.hen  the  vefTcl  is  emp- 
ty. To  exph.in  this,  kt  ABCD  iiig.  6  )  reprefent 
a  vefFcl,  and  let  E  be  an  objeit  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  This^  objett,  when  the  vefl'el  is  empty,  will  not 
be  feen  by  an  eye  at  F,  becaufe  HB,  the'  upper  part 
of  the  veiicl,  will  obllrad  the  ray  EH  ;  but  when  it 
is  filled  with  water  to  the  height  GH,  the  ray  EIC 
being  refracted  at  the  furface  of  the  water  into  the 
line  KF,  the  eye  at  F  fhall  fee  the  objeit  by  means  of 
that. 

In  like  manner,  an  olijeft  tituated  In  the  horizon 
appeals  above  its  true  place,  upon  account  of  tlie  re- 
fraction of  the  rays  which  proceed  from  It  in  their  paf- 
fagc  through  the  atmolphcre  ot  the  earth.  For,  firlt, 
if  the  o'ljecl  be  fituateJ  lieyond  the  limits  of  the  atmo- 
fphcifijita  rays  in  entering  it  will  be  refrafted  towards 
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the  perpendicular  ;  that  is,  towards  a  line  ilrawn  from 
the  pent  where  they  enter,  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
whicli  is  the  centre  of  the  atmofphere  :  and  as  tliey 
p.ifs  on,  they  will  be  continually  refrafled  the  fume 
way,  liecaufe  they  are  r.ll  along  tnterin;?  a  t'enfcr  part, 
the  centie  of  whofe  convexitv  is  (Hll  the  fame  point  ; 
upon  whi.h  account  th^  line  they  ilcfcnbe  will  be  a 
curve  benJing  downward5  :  and  therefore  none  of  the 
rays  that  come  from  that  o^jed  can  enter  an  eye  upon 
the  furfice  of  the  earth,  ex.-ept  what  enter  the  atmo- 
fphere higher  than  they  need  lo  do  if  they  could  come 
in  a  rii^ht  line  from  the  objeft  :  confcquently  the  oh- 
je£t  muil  apptar  a^  ove  its  proper  place.  Secondly, 
if  the  ohjert  he  placed  within  the  atmofphere,  tlie 
cafe  is  !liU  the  fame  j  fur  the  rays  which  ilow  from  it 
mull  continually  enter  a  denfer  medium  whofe  centre 
is  below  the  eye  ;  and  therefore  being  refrained  to- 
ward": the  centre,  that  is,  downwards  as  before,  ihofe 
which. enter  the  eye  mud  neceiTiirily  proceed  as  from 
forf-.e  point  above  the  objtdl; ;  wherefore  the  object  will 
appear  above  its  proper  plat  e. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  ft.iis,  ap- 
pear above  the  horizon,  when  they  si-e  juH^  b.-low  it; 
and  higher  than  they  ought  to  do,  when  they  are  above 
h  :  Likewife  diftant  hilh,  trees,  Sec.  feem  to  be  high- 
er than  they  are. 

Further,  the  lower  thefe  objefts  are  in  the  horizon, 
the  greater  is  the  obliquity  with  which  the  rays  which 
flow  from  them  enter  the  atmofphere,  or  pafs  from 
the  rarer  into  the  denfer  parts  of  it ;  and  therefore  they 
fippear  to  be  the  mote  elevateif  by  tcfrartion  :  upon 
which  account  the  lower  parts  of  them  are  apparently 
more  elevated  than  the  other.  This  makes  their  upper 
and  under  parts  feem  nearer  than  they  are  ;  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fun  and  moon,  which  appear  of  an  oval 
form  when  they  are  in  the  horizon,  their  horizontal 
diameters  appearint;;  of  the  fame  len;ith  ihey  would  do 
if  the  rays  lufTered  no  refraflion,  while  their  vertical 
ones  are  fliortened  thereby 

Prop.  II  An  objeft  feen  through  a  medium  ter- 
mlniited  ty  plane  and  parallel  furfaces,  appears  nearer, 
brif;hter,  and  larger,  than  with  the  naked  eye. 

For  inftance,  let  AB  i  fi^.  7.)  be  the  objca,  CDEF 
the  medium,  and  GH  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  wliieh  is 
here  drawn  large  to  prevent  confiifion  in  the  figure. 
And,  ift,  let  RK,  RL,  be  two  rr.ys  proceeding  from 
the  point  R,  and  entering  the  denfer  medium  at  K 
and  L  ;  thefe  rays  will  here  by  refradlion  be  mide  to 
diverge  lefs,  and  to  proceed  afterwards,  fuppofe  in 
the  lines  Ka,  L^  ;  at  a  and  I/,  where  they  pafs  out 
of  the  denfer  medium,  they  will  be  as  much  refr:ic- 
tcd  the  contrary  way,  proceeding  in  the  lines- nc,  iJ, 
parallel  to  their  firft  direiftioiis.  Produce  thefe  lines 
back  till  they  meet  in  e  :  this  will  be  the  apparent 
place  of  the  point  R;  and  it  ts  evident  from  the  fi- 
gure, that  it  Hiuft  be  nearer  the  eye  than  that  point  ; 
and  bccaufe  the  fame  is  true  of  all  other  pencils  flow- 
ing i''rcm  the  objeft  AB,  the  whole  will  be  fee:i  in  the 
fituation_yV,  rearer  to  the  eye  than  the  line  AB.  2d, 
As  the  rays  RK,  RL,  would  not  have  entered  the 
eye,  but  have  p.ifTed  by  It  in  the  direfllons  Kr,  L.', 
bad  they  not  been  refrafted  in  paffing  through  the 
»Be(5ium,  the  objeft  aj  pears  brighter.  3d,  The  tays 
A/j,  B/,  will  be  retraoed  at  /;  and  i  hxo  the  lefs  con- 
merging  lines  hi,  il,  and  at  the  other  furface  into  / M, 
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/M,  parallel  to  Ah  arrd  B/'  produced  ;  I'o  that  the  ex-  Appeir- 
tremities  of  the  obieft   will  appear  in   the  lines  M.i,^"'-^"['^^' 
M/  produced,  viz.  in  /anvl^',   and   under  as  large  an  \),rmii»h 
anile  /^Mf ,   as  th^r  angle  A7B  under    which    'sn  eye    Media  of 
at  y   vould  have  feen  it  liad  there  been  no  medium  in-   iliff-rent 
terpofed  to  refraft   the  r.tys  ;  and  therefore  it  appears 
larger  to  the  eye  at  GH,  being  ften   through  the  in- 
terpofed  medium,  than  otherwife  it  woulel  have  done. 
But  it  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that  the  nearer  the  point 
e  appears  to  the  eye  on  account  of  the   refraftion  of 
the  rays   RK,    RL,   the  fhortet  is  the    itnage  f^,  be- 
CLiafe  it  is  terminated  by  the  lines  M  f  and  M,^',  upon 
which  account  the  object  is  made  to  appear  lefs ;  and 
therefore  the  apparent   magnitude  of  au   objeft  is  not 
much  augmented  by  being  feen  through  a  medium  of 
this  form. 

Farther,  it  is  apparent  from  the  figure,  that  the  ef- 
feft  of  a  medium  of  t'lis  forin  depends  wholly  upon  its 
thicknefs;  for  the  diftance  between  the  lines  Re  and 
er,  and  confcquently  thedi'lance  tietween  the  points  e 
and  R,  -depends  upon  tlie  length  of  the  line  Ka.* 
Again,  the  dillance  between  the  lines  AM  andyM 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  line  hi;  but  both  Kj^and 
ih  depend  on  the  dillance  betvveen  the  fuifacts  CE 
an!  UF,  and  therefore  the  cffcft  of  this  medium  de- 
pends upon  its  thicknefs. 

Prop.  III.  An  objeft  feen  through  a  convex  lens, 
appears  larger,  brighter,  and  more  diftant,  than  with 
the  naked  eye. 

To  illuftrate  this,  let  AB  (fig.  8.)  be  the  objeft,  Sean' ihro' 
CD  the  lens,  and  EF  the  eye.  I .  From  A  and  B,  the  a  convex 
extremities  of  the  objeft,  draw  the  lines  AYr,  BXr, '^"'.  ^P- 
croffing  each  other  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  the  a"gle  F"''u^|^^°'* ' 
ArB  comprehended  between  thefe  lines,  is  the  angle  jnl  mor'e 
under  which  the  objeft  would  be  feen  with  the  naked  diftant. 
eye.  But  by  the  interpofition  of  a  lens  of  this  form, 
whofe  property  it  is  to  render  converging  rays  more  fo, 
the  rays  AY  and  BX  will  be  made  to  crofs  each  other 
before  they  reach  the  pupil.  There  the  eye  at  E  will 
not  perceive  the  exti-emities  of  the  objeft  by  means  of 
thefe  rays  ,  for  they  will  pafs  it  without  entering),  but 
by  fome  others  which  mull  fall  without  the  pjints  Y 
and  X,  or  between  them  ;  but  if  they  fall  between 
them,  they  will  be  made  to  concur  fooner  than  they 
themfelves  would  have  done;  and  therefore,  if  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  objeft  coui  i  not  be  feen  by  them,  it 
will  much  lefs  be  feen  by  thefe.  It  remains  therefore, 
.th;.t  the  rays  which  will  enter  the  eye  from  the  points 
A  and  B  after  refraftion,  mud  fall  upon  the  lens 
without  the  points  Y  and  X  ;  let  then  the  rays  AO 
and  BP  be  fuch.  Thefe  after  refraftion  entering  the 
eye  at  r,  the  extremities  of  the  oljeft  will  be  feen  in 
the  lines  /Q,  rT,  produ;el,  and  under  the  optic  angle 
Qj-T,  which  is  larger  than  ArB,  an  1  therefore  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  objeft  will  be  increafed. 
2.  Let  GHI  be  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  the  point 
G  ;  S3  it  is  the  property  of  this  lens  to  rtn.!er  diver- 
ging rays  lefs  diverging,  parallel,  or  converging,  it 
is  e\ident  that  fome  of  thofe  rays,  which  would  pro- 
ceed on  to  F  and  E,  and  mifs  the  eye,  were  they  to 
fuffer  no  refraftion  m  paffing  through  the  lens,  will 
now  enter  it  ;  by  which  means  the  objeft  will  appear 
brighter.  5.  As  to  the  apparent  diltance  of  the  ob- 
jeft, that  will  vary  according  to  the  fitu.-tion  of  it  wilfi 
refpcft   to    the   focus    of  parallel    rays   of   the   lens.  . 
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I-.  TJfijn,  let  -us  fappofe  the  OwjeA  placed  fo  much 
Dearer  ihc  lens  than  its  focus  of  par.iUel  rays,  that  tlie 
refrafted  rays  KE  and  LF,  though  rendered  lefs  di- 
verj.;lng  by  pafTing  through  it,  may  yet  have  a  confi- 
deialile  det^rce  of  divergency,  fo  that  we  nnay  be  aMe 
to  form  a  jujj^ment  of  tlie  Jiftance  of  the  objcft  there- 
by. In  this  eafe,  the  objetl  oUght  to  appear  where 
liK,  FL,  produced  back  concur;  which,  becjufe  they 
diverpe  Icfs  than  the  r.'.ys  GH,  GI,  will  be  beyond 
•(i,  that  is,  at  a  greater  diil.incc  from  the  lens  than 
the  objeA  is.  But  hecaufe  both  the  l)rightnefs  and 
magnitude  of  the  objeft  will  at  the  fame  time  be  aug- 
mented, prc'iudice  will  not  permit  us  to  judge  it  quite 
fo  far  olF  as  the  point  where  thofe  lints  meet,  but 
•fomewhere  between  that  point  and  its  proper  place. 
2.  I.tt  the  objeft  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  parilltl 
rays,  tlitn  will  the  rays  KE  and  LF  become  parallel ; 
and  though  in  this  cafe  the  ol  jidf  Would  appear  at  an 
immenfe  diftanre,  if  that  dillance  were  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  dlrtftion  of  the  rays  KE  and  LF,  yet  upon 
account  of  the  brightnefs  and  magnitude  of  it,  we  (hall 
not  think  it  muJi  farther  from  us  than  if  it  were  fetn 
by  the  naked  eye.  3.  If  the  obje£l  be  fituatcd  be- 
yond the  focus  of  p-irallel  rays,  as  in  BA  (fig.  9.), 
the  lays  flowing  from  thence  and  falling  upon  the  lens 
CD,  will  be  collected  into  thtir  rcfpedlive  foci  at  a 
find  h,  and  the  intermediate  points  ;/;,  it,  Sic.  and  will 
there  form  an  image  of  the  objeft  "iB;  and  after 
crofFrng  eich  other  in  the  fevcral  points  of  it,  as  ex- 
prcfTed  in  the  figure,  will  pafs  on  diverging  as  from  a 
real  objed.  Novv  if  an  eye  be  fituated  at  c,  where 
Ac,  Br,  rays  proceeding  from  the  extreme  points  of 
the  objeft,  make  not  a  much  larger  angle  AcB,  than 
they  would  do  if  there  were  no  lens  interpofed,  and 
the  rays  belonging  to  the  fame  pencil  do  not  converge 
fo  much  as  thofe  which  the  eye  would  receive  if  it  were 
phced  nearer  to  a  or  i^,  the  o!  jeft  upon  thefe  accounts 
appearing  very  little  Lirger  or  brighter  than  with  the 
naked  eye,  is  fcen  nearly  in  its  proper  place  j  but  if 
the  eye  recedes  a  little  way  towards  a  b,  the  objeA 
then  appearing  both  brighter  and  larger,  feems  to 
approach  the  lens  :  which  i.s  an  evident  proof  of  what 
has  been  fo  often  afferted,  ma.  that  we  judge  of  the 
dillance  of  an  objecl  in  fome  meafure  by  its  bright- 
nefs and  magnitude  ;  for  the  rays  converge  the  more 
the  farther  the  eye  recedes  from  the  lens  ;  and  there- 
fore if  we  judged  of  the  diftance  of  the  objeA  by  the 
direttion  of  the  rays  which  flow  from  it,  we  ought  in 
this  cafe  to  conceive  it  at  a  greater  diftance,  than  when 
the  rays  were  parallel,  or  diverged  at  their  entrance  in- 
to the  eye. 

That  the  objeft  fliould  fcem  to  approach  the  lens  in 
this  c.\fe,  was  a  difficulty  that  exceedingly  puzzled 
the  learned  Barrow,  and  which  he  pronounces  infupe- 
rable,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  theory  we 
Lave  of  vifion.  Molineux  alfo  leaves  it  to  the  folution 
of  others,  as  that  wh'ch  will  be  inexplicable,  till  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  vifive  faculty,  as  he  expref- 
fes  it,  be  obtained  by  mortals. 

They  imagined,  that  feeing  an  objeft  appears  far- 
ther off,  the  lefs  the  rays  diverge  which  fall  upon  the 
eye,  if  thty  fhould  proceed  parallel  to  each  other,  it 
•ought  to  appear  exceeding  remote  ;  and  if  they  (hould 
converge,  it  fhoulJ  then  appear  more  diftant  ftill :  the 
reafon  of  this  was,  becaufe  they  looked  upon  the  ap- 
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parent  place  of  an  objeA,  as  owing  only  to  the  di'rec-  Appear, 
tion  of  the  rays  whatever  it  was,  and  not  at  all  to  its'^?'^!^"!^^' 
apparent  magnitude  or  fplendor.  ''thrnurii 

Perhaps  it  may  proceed  from  our  judging  of  the  Mcliao 
dift^mce  of  an  objeft  in  fome  meafure  by  its  magni-  different 
tude,  that  that  deception  of  fight  commonly  obferved  "'°"' 
by  travellers   may  arife  ;   viz.  that   upon  the  firft   ap-  '~~ 

pearauce  of  a  building  larger  than  ufual,  as  a  cathedral 
church,  or  the  like,  it  generally  feems  UL-arer  to  them, 
than  they  afterwards  find  it  to  be.  ,5. 

Pros.  IV.  If  an  objeft  be  pl.iced  farther  from  a  'n  certain 
convex  lens  than  its  focus  of  p^r.;llel  rays,  and  the  eye  ""cum- 
be  fituatcd  f::rther  from  It  on  the  other  :i,!e  than  the  g'""'^' " 
place  where  the  rays  of  the  feveral  pencils  arc  collcel- throneh  a 
ed  into  their  refpeAive  foci,  the  o'>jeO:i  appears  in- convex  le 
verted,  and  pendulous  in  the  air,  between  the  eye  and 'PH"''' '"^ 
the  lens.  verted  a,., 

_,  ,   .       ,  .      ,        AT./,-  N  r  ,         .     pendiilou! 

1  o  explain  this,  let  AB    [nr.  ij.)  reprelent   the  ob-  nitheair, 

jeft,  CD  the  lens;  and  let  the  rays  of  the  pencil  ACD 
be  collcAed  in  a,  and  thofe  of  BCD  in  i,  forming 
there  an  inverted  Image  of  the  objeift  AB.  and  let  the 
eye  be  placed  in  F  :  ic  is  apparent  from  the  figure, 
that  fome  of  the  refrafted  rays  which  p^fs  through 
each  point  of  the  image  will  enter  the  eye  as  from  a 
real  objeft  in  that  place;  and  therefore  the  objeit  AB 
will  appear  there,  as  the  propofuion  alTerts.  But  we 
are  fo  little  accuftomed  to  fee  objects  in  this  manner, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  perceive  the  image  with  one 
eye  ;  but  If  both  eyes  are  fituatcd  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  rays  flowing  from  eaih  point  of  the  image  may 
enter  both,  as  at  G  sr.J  H,  and  we  dlreft  our  optic 
axes  to  the  image,  it  is  eafy  to  be  perceived. 

If  the  eye  be  fituated  in  ti  or  l,  or  very  near  them 
on  either  fide,  the  objeA  appears  exceedingly  confufed, 
luz.  if  at  il,  the  rays  which  proceed  from  the  fame 
point  of  the  objeft  converge  fo  very  much,  and  if  at  e, 
they  diverge  fo  much,  that  they  cannot  be  colleiied 
together  upon  the  retina,  but  fall  upon  it  as  if  they 
were  the  axes  of  fo  many  diftlndl  pencils  coming  thro' 
every  point  of  the  lens ;  wherefore  little  more  than 
one  fiugle  paint  of  the  objeft  is  feen  at  a  time,  and 
that  appears  all  over  the  lens  ;  from  whence  nothing 
but  cunfulion  arifes. 

If  the  lens  be  fo  large  that  both  eyes  may  be  ap» 
plied  to  it,  as  in  /j  and  I,  the  objeft  will  appear  double ; 
for  it  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  the  rays  which 
enter  the  eye  at  /j  from  either  extrerr.ity  of  the  object 
A  or  B,  do  not  proceed  as  from  the  fame  point  with 
that  Irom  wiicnce  thefe  which  enter  the  other  at  k 
fecm  to  flow;  the  mind  therefore  is  here  deceived,  and 
looks  upon  the  objedt  as  fituated  in  two  different  places, 
and  therefore  judges  it  to  be  double. 

Prop.  V.  An  objeit  feen  through  a  concave  lens  a,,  ptjcig 
appears  nearer,  fmaller,  and  lefs  bright,  than  with  the  through  a 
naked  eye.  concave 

Thud,  let  AB  (fig.  10.)  be  the  object,  CD  the  P"-|f",rer''' 
pil  of  an  eye,  and  EF  the  lens.  Now,  as  it  is  the  (mailer  ai 
property  of  a  lens  of  this  form  to  render  diverging  lefs  brighi 
rays  more  fo,  and  converging  ones  lefs  fo,  the  diver- 'f'*"  "'"'' 
ging  lays  GH,  GI,  proceeding  from  the  point  G, 
will  be  made  to  diverge  more,  and  fo  to  enter  the  eye 
as  from  fome  nearer  pointy;  and  the  rays  AH,  Bf, 
whlcli  converge,  will  be  made  to  converge  lefs,  and 
to  enter  the  eye  as  from  the  points  a  and  b  ;  where- 
fore the  objcfts  will  appear  ia  the  fituation  agh,  lefs 
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II  and  nearec  than  without  the  lens.  Farther,  a^  the 
r.iys  which  proceed  from  G  are  rendered  more  diver- 
ging, feme  of  them  will  be  made  to  pafs  by  the  pu- 
pil of  the  eye,  which  otherwife  would  have  entered  it, 
and  therefore  each  point  of  the  objeft  will  appear  lefs 
bright. 

Prop.  VI.  An  objeft  fcen  through  a  polygonous 
glafs,  that  is,  fuch  as  is  terminated  by  fcvcral  plain  fur- 
faces,  is  multiplied  thereby. 

For  inflance,  let  A  (fig.  il).  be  an  objeft,  and  BC 
CCLvlIIg  polygonous  glafs  terminated  by  the  plain  furfaces 
BD,  DE,  &c.  and  let  the  fitnation  of  the  eye  F  be 
fuch,  that  the  rays  AB  being  refrafted  in  pafTing 
through  the  glafs,  may  enter  it  in  the  direftion  BF, 
and  the  rays  AC  in  the  direction  CF.  Then  will 
the  eye,  by  means  of  the  former,  fee  the  objeft  in 
G,  and  by  the  Istter  in  H  ;  and  by  means  of  the  rays 
A  I,  the  objedl  will  appear  alfo  in  its  proper  fitua- 
tion  A. 

Sect.  III.    Of  the  Reflexion  cf  Light. 

171  Whes  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  any  body,  however 

)me  por-  tranfparent,  the  whole  of  it  never  pafFea  through  the 
wavsrc  hody,  but  fome  pare  is  always  driven  back  or  reflefted 
:i51e<1froiii  from  it;  and  it  is  by  this  reflefted  light  that  all  bodies 
iofjare^it  which  have  no  light  of  their  own  become  vifible  to  us. 
jdies.  Of  that  part  of  the  ray  which  enters,  another  part  is 
alfo  reflefted  from  the  fecond  furface,  or  that  which 
is  fartheft  from  the  luminous  body.  When  this  part 
arrives  again  at  the  firft  furface,  part  of  it  is  reflefled 
back  from  that  furface  ;  and  thus  it  continues  to  be 
reflefled  between  the  two  furfaces,  and  to  pafs  back- 
wards and  forwards  within  the  fubftance  of  the  me- 
dium, till  fome  pait  is  totally  extinguifhed  and  loft. 
Befides  this  inconfiderable  quantity,  however,  which 
is  loft  in  this  manner,  the  fecond  furface  often  rt-flefls 
much  more  than  the  firft;  infomuch  that,  in  certain  po- 
rtions, fcarce  any  rays  will  pafs  through  both  tides  of 
the  medium.  A  very  confiderable  quantity  is  alio  un- 
accountably loft  or  extinguiflied  at  each  rtflefting  fur- 
face ;  infomuch  that  nobody,  however  tranfparent,  can 
tranfmit  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it ;  neither,  tho' 
it  be  ever  fo  well  fitted  for  refledion,  will  it  refleft 
them  all. 

§  I.     Of  the  Caufe  of  Refleaion. 

The  refleftion  of  light  is  by  no  means  fo  eafily  ac- 
counted for  as  the  rcfraclion  of  the  fame  fluid.  This 
property,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  laft  leftion,  may  be 
accounted  for  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner  by  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  an  attractive  power  diftiifed  throughout  the 
medium,  and  extendieg  a  very  little  way  beyond  it  ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  refleftion  of  light,  there  feems 
to  be  no  fatisfaftory  hypothefis  hitheito  invented.  Of 
the  principal  opinions  on  this  fuhjeft  Mr  Rowning  hath 
given  us  the  following  account. 

I.  It  was  the  opinion  of  philofophers,  before  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  difcoveted  the  contrary,  that  light  is 
reflefted  by  impinging  upon  the  folid  parts  of  bodies. 
But  that  it  is  not  fo,  is  clear   for  the  following  rea- 

npinp  on  fons. 

*  '"''.*'•,  And  firft,   it  is  not  reflefted  at  the  fiift  furface  of  a 

rts  ot  bn- ,      ,      .        ■        •       .  ■    ,1    • 

.C5  at  the    DO'^-y  ''y  'mpinging  againil  it. 

Iftfaifase,      ior  it  is   evident,  that,   in  order  to   the   due  and 
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regular  refleftion  of  light,  that  I3,  that  the  reflefted  Caufe  of 
rays  fhould  not  be  difperfedand  fcattered  one  from  an-^^^'^'^'""'. 
other,  there  ought  to  be  no  rafures  or  unevennefs  in  « 
the  reflecting  furface  large  enough  to  bear  a  fenfible 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  a  ray  of  light  ;  be- 
caufe  if  the  furface  aljounds  with  fuch,  the  reflefted 
rays  will  rather  be  fcattered  like  a  parcel  of  pebbles 
thrown  upon  a  rough  pavement,  than  rcfleftei  with 
that  regularity  with  which  light  is  obferved  to  be  from 
a  well  poliflied  furface.  Now  thofe  furfaces,  which  ta 
our  fenfes  appear  perfeftly  fmooth  and  well  poliflied, 
are  far  from  being  fo  ;  for  to  polifti,  is  no  other  than 
to  grind  oflFthe  larger  eminences  and  protuberances  of 
the  metal  with  the  rough  and  fliarp  particles  of  fand, 
emery,  or  putty,  which  muft  of  neceffity  leave  behind 
them  an  infinity  of  rafures  and  fcratches,  which,  though 
inconfiderable  with  regard  to  the  former  roughnefles, 
and  too  minute  to  be  difcerned  by  us,  muft  neverthe- 
lefs  bear  a  large  proportion  to,  if  not  vaftly  exceed,  the 
magnitude  of  the  particles  of  light.  i7j 

Secondly,   it  is  not  reflefted  at  the  fecond  furface  N'"'- =" ''>* 
by  impinging  againft  any  folid  particles.  Second. 

That  it  is  not  reflefted  by  impinging  upon  the  folid 
particles  which  conftitute  this  fecond  furface,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  clear  from  the  foregoing  argninent;  the  fecond 
furfaces  of  bodies  being  as  incapable  of  a  perfeft  polilb 
as  the  firft:  and  it  is  farther  confirmed  from  hence, 
•u/z.  that  the  quantity  of  light  reflefted  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  different  denfity  of  the  medium  behind  the 
body.  And  that  it  is  not  reflefted  by  impinging  up- 
on the  particles  which  conftitute  the  furface  of  the 
medium  behind  it,  is  evident,  becaufe  the  ftrongeft  re- 
fleftion of  all  at  the  fecond  furface  of  a  body,  is  when 
there  is  a  vacuum  behind  it.  This  therefore  wants  no 
farther  proof.  174 

II.  It  has  been  thought  by  fome,  that  it  is  reflected  Suppiiiciora 
at  the  firft  furface  of  a  body,   by  a  repulfive    ^^i^ce  J-f^^  f^,''"^''! 
equally  diftufed  over  it ;  and  at  the  fecond,   by  an  at-         '      ' 
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1.  If  there  be  a  repulfive   force   diffufed   over  theOtjeiiled 
furface  of  bodies  that  repels  rays  of  light  at  all  times,'"- 
then,  fince  by  increafing  the  obliquity  of  a  ray  we  di- 
minifli  its  perpendicular  force   (which   is    that   only 
whereby  it  muft  make   its  way  through  this  repulfive 
force),  however  weakly  that  force  may  be  fuppofed  to 

aft,  rays  of  light  may  be  made  to  fall  with  fo  great  a 
degree  of  obliquity  on  the  rcflefting  furface,  that 
there  fliall  be  a  total  refleftion  of  them  there,  and  not 
one  particle  ot  light  be  able  to  make  its  way  through  : 
which  is  contrary  to  obfervation  ;  the  refleftion  of 
litiht  at  the  firft  furface  of  a  tranfparent  body  being 
never  total  in  any  obliquity  whatever.  The  hypothefis 
therefore  in  this  particular  muft  be  falfe, 

2.  As  to  the  refleftion  at  the  fecond  furface  by  the        *'? 
attraftive  force  of  the  body  ;  this  may  be  confiJered  j-^     ,  ^  _. 
in  two  refpefts  :  firft,   when  the   refleftion   is  total ;pofeJ; 
fecondly,  when  it  is  partial. 

And  firft,  in  cafes  where  the  refleftion  is  total,  the 
caufe  of  it  is  undoubtedly  that  fame  attraftive  force 
by  which  light  would  be  refrafted  in  paffing  out  of 
the  fame  body.  This  is  manifeft  from  that  analogy 
which  is  obfervable  between  the  refleftion  of  light  at 
this  fecond  furface,  and  its  refraftion  there.  Fof 
otherwife,  what  can  be  the  rtafon  that  the  total  re- 
fleftion fhould  begin  juft  when  the  obliquity  of  the  in- 
Q_q  cident 
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cident  ray,  at  ftsarrival  at  tlie  fecond  furfnce,  is  fuch 
that  tbe  rcirnfted  anirle  ought  to  be  a  right  one  ;  or 
V'hen  the  ray,  were  it  not  to  return  in  reflcftion, 
ought  to  pafs  on  parallel  to  the  furface,  without  going 
from  it?  For  in  this  cafe  it  is  evident,  that  it  ought 
to  Le  returned  by  this  very  power,  and  in  ,fuch  man- 
ner that  the  angle  of  refle 'lion  (liall  be  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  ;  juft  as  a  (lone  thrown  obhquely 
from  the  earth,  after  it  is  fo  fir  turned  out  of  its 
ceurfe  .by  the  attradion  of  the  earth,  as  to  begin  to 
move  horizontally,  or  parallel  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  is  then  by  the  fame  power  made  to  return  in  a 
curve  funilar  to  that  which  is  defcribcd  in  its  departure 
from  the  earth,  and  fo  falla  with  the  fame  degree  of 
obliquity  that  it  was  thrown  v'  ith. 

But,  fccondly,  as  to  the  refleftion  at  the  fecond  fur- 
face, when  it  is  partial  ;  an  attractive  force  uniformly 
fpresd  over  it,  as  the  maintainers  of  this  hypothefia 
conceive  it  to  be,  can  never  be  the  caufe  thereof. 
Eecanfe  it  is  inconceivable,  that  the  fame  force,  afting 
in  the  fame  circumllances  in  every  refpeft,  can  fome- 
times  refleft  the  violet  coloured  rays  and  tranfmit  the 
red,  and  at  other  tiines  refledt  the  red  and  tranfmit 
the  violet. 

We  have  dated  this  oljeftion,  becaufe  it  is  our  bu- 
finefs  to  conceal  no  plaulible  opinions  :  but  it  is  not 
valid;  for  in  each  colour,  the  reflcftion  takes  place  at 
that  angle,  an  J  no  other,  where  the  refrafiion  of  that 
ray  would  make  it  parallel  to  the  pofterior  furface. 

This  partial  refledion  and  refraftion  is  a  great  dif- 
ficulty in  all  the   attempts  which  h:<.ve  been  made  to 
give  a  mechanical   explanation  of  the   phenomena  of 
optics.      It   is  equally  a   defideratum   in  that  explana- 
tion which  was  pvopofed  by  Huygens,  and,  fince  his 
time,  revived  by  Euler,  by  means  of  the  undulations 
cf  an  elaftic  fluid,  although  a  vague  confideration  of 
imdulatory  motions  feems  to  offer  a  very  fpecious  ana- 
logy.     But  a  r:g!(l  application  of  fuch  inotv/ct/^e  as  we 
have  acquired  of  fuch  motions,  will  convince  any  unpre- 
judiced mathematician,  that  the  phenomena  of  undula- 
tion    ate   iffenti'dly   difiimilat    to    the   phenoincna   of 
light.      The  inflcftion    of  light,  and    its   refraftion, 
equally  demon  Urate  that  light  is  aiHeii  on  by  moving 
forces  in  a  direftion  perpendicular  to  the  furface;  and 
it  is  equally  dtmonftrable   that  fuch   forces   mult,  in 
proper   circumftnnces,    produce    rcfltdions    precifely 
fuch  as  we  obferve.     The  only  difficulty  is   to  fhow 
liow  there  can  be   forces  which   produce   both  reflec- 
tion and  refraction,  in  circumllances  which  are  fimilnr. 
The  faft  is,  that  fuch  effefts  are  produced  :   the  firft 
ior^ical  inference   is,    that  with    rcfpeft   to   the  light 
which    is   reflcdled  and  that  which  is   refrafted,  the 
circumllances  ate  not  fimlhr  ;  and  our  attention  fliotdd 
be  direfted  to  the  difcovery  of  that  didimilarity.     All 
tlie  phenomena   of  combined  reflettion  and  refraflion 
fliould  be  examined  and  claffed  according  to  their  ge- 
nerality, not   doObting  but   that   thefe  points  of  re- 
femblance  will  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  their  caufes. 
Now  the  experiments  of  Mr  Bouguer  fliow  that  bo- 
dies differ  extremely  in  theii    powers  of  thus  fcpa- 
rating  light  by  refledlion  and  refraftion,  fome  of  them 
refieAing  much  more  at  a  given   angle   than   others. 
It  is  not  therefore  a  general  properly  of  linht  to  be  partly 
reflefted   and  partly  refrafted,  but   a  dijlmnive  pro- 
perty of  different  bodies';  r.nd  fmce  we  fee  that  they 
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pofTefs  it  in  different  degrees,  we  are  authotifed  to  con-   ' 
elude  that   fome  bodies   may  -want  it  a/lcgether.      We    *" 
may  therefore  expeft  fome  fucccfs  by  confidering  how 
bodies  are  affefted   by  hght,  as  M'ell   as  ho  a-  light  is 
afferted   by  bodies.     Now,  in   all  the   phenomena  of 
the  material  v.'orld  «'c    find   bodies  connedled  by  mu- 
tual forces.     We  know  no  cafe  where  a  body  A  tends 
towards  a  body  B,  or,  in  common  language,  is  altraft- 
ed  by  it,  without,  at  the  fame  time,  the  body  B  tend- 
ing towards  A.      This  is  obferved  in   the  phenomena 
of  ma^netifm,  ekftricity,  gravitation,  covpufcular  at- 
tradion,  impulfe,   &c.     We  fliould  therefore  conclude 
from  analogy,  that   as  bodies   change   the  motion  of 
light,  light   alio   changes  the  motion  of  bodies  ;  and 
that  the   particles   near  the  furface  are  put  into  vibra-         ,-g 
tlon  by  the   paffage  of  light  through   among  them. The  obj« 
Suppofe  a  parcel  of  cork-balls  all  hanging  as  pendu-"°"  "bvi. 
lums  in  a  fymmetrical  order,  and  that   an  eledritied"' 
ball  pafTcs  through  the  midil  of  them  ;   it  Is  very  eafy 
to  (how  that   it   may  proceed  through  this  affemblage 
in    various    direftlons    with    a    finuated   motion,   and 
without  touching  any  of  them,  and   that  its  ultimate 
diredion  will  have  a  certain  inclination  to  its  primary 
dircftion,  depending  on  the  outliue  of  the  affemblage, 
jufl   as   is   obferved  in   the   motion   of  light;  and,  iu. 
the  mean   time,  the   cork-balls  will   be  varioufly  agi- 
tated.    Jufl  fo  mufl  it  happen   to  the  particles  of  a 
tranfparent  body,   if  we   fuppofe  that  they  aft  on  the 
particles   of  light    by  mutual  attradlions   and  repul- 
fions. 

An  attentive  confideration  of  what  happens  here 
will  ftiow  us  that  the  fupcrficial  particles  will  be  much 
more  agitated  than  the  reft  ;  and  thus  a  llratum  be 
produced,  which,  in  any  inllant,  will  a£l  on  thofe 
particles  of  light  which  are  then  approaching  them  in 
a  manner 'dilierent  from  that  in  wliich  they  will  ait 
on  fimil.irly  fituated  particles  of  light,  which  come 
into  the  place  of  the  fivfl  in  the  following  moment, 
when  thefe  ading  particles  of  the  body  have  (by  their 
motion  of  vibration)  changed  their  own  .Ituatiou. 
Now  it  is  clearly  underllood,  that  in  all  motions  of 
vibration,  fuch  as  the  motions  of  pendulums,  there  is 
a  moment  when  the  body  is  in  its  natural  fttuation,  as 
when  the  pendulum  is  in  the  vertical  line.  This  tnay 
happen  in  the  fame  inllant  in  each  atom  of  the  tranf- 
parent body.  The  particles  of  li^.;ht  which  then  come 
within  the  fphere  of  aflion  may  l)e  wholly  rcflcdled  ; , 
in  the  next  moment,  particles  of  light  in  the  very 
fituation  of  the  firll  may  be  refrafted. 

Then  will  atife  a  feparation  of  light;  and  as  this 
will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  particles  ot 
bodies  are  agitated  by  it  during  its  pafl'age,  and  as 
this  again  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  body,  that 
is  on  the  law  of  adion  of  thofe  forces  which  con- 
nect the  parlides  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
particles  of  light,  it  will  be  different  in  different  bo- 
dies. But  in  all  bodies  there  will  be  this  general  re- 
femblance,  that  the  feparation  wiil  be  mofl  copious 
in  great  obliquities  of  incidence,  which  gives  the  re- 
pulfive  forces  more  time  for  aftiorr,  while  it  dimi- 
niflies  the  perpendicular  force  of  the  light.  Such  a 
reftmblancc  between  the  phenomena  and  the  legiti- 
mate confequences  of  the  affuraption  (the  agitatron 
of  the  parts  of  the  body),  gives  us  fome  auliiority 
for  affigning  tliis  as  the  cauf*  ;  nor  can  the  affump- 
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thicker  body;  for  the  light  refleiled  from  thence  18    I^sws  of 
alfo  obfcrved  to  be   colouiei!,  an  J   to   form   riiiirs  ac-  Rgfl*^*^'"";- 
conling  t<1  the  different  tiilcknefs  of  the  body,  when  ' 

not  intermixed  ani  confounded  with  other  hght,  as 
wi;l  appear  from  the  following  txperlnicnt.  If  a 
piece  of  glafs  be  ground  concave  on  one  fiJe  and 
convix  on  the  other,  both  its  concavity  and  con- 
vexity having  one  common  centre  ;  and  if  a  ray  of 
light  be  ma.^e  to  pafs  through  a  fmall  hole  in  a  piece 
of  paper  h "Id  in  that  common  centre,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  fall  on  the  glafs  ;  btfulcs  thofe  rays  which 
are  reguhrly  reflefted  back  to  the  hole  again,  there 
will  be  others  reflefted  to  the  paper,  and  form  colour- 
ed rings  fur  rounding  the  hole,  not  unlike  thofe  oc- 
cafibned  by  the  refleftion  of  light  from  thin  plates.  jj^ 

It  is  ever  with  extreme  reluctance  that  we  venture  Untenablj. 
to  call  in  quettion  the  doctrines  of  Newton  ;  but  to 
his  theory  of  rtfle<3ion  there  is  this  infuperable  ob- 
jeftion,  that  it  explains  nothing,  unlefs  the  cmife  of 
the  fits  of  more  eafy  refieftion  and  tranfmiffion  be 
held  as  legitimate,  namely,  that  thiy  are  produced  b</ 
the  undulal'inns  of  another  elqjllc  Jlu'tdy  incomparably  more 
fiibtile  than  light,  afting  upon  it  in  the  way  of  impulfe. 
The  fits  themfelves  are  matters  of  foB,  and  no  way 
different  from  what  vvc  have  endeavourei  to  account 
for:  but  to  admit  this  theory  of  them  would  '  e  to 
tranfgrefa  every  rule  of  philofophifing,  as  we  have 
(hown  them  to  be  fufceptible  of  explanation  from  ac- 
knowledged optical  laws. 

J  2.  Of  the  Lotus  of  Refeaion. 
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tion  be  called  grtttmtota.  To  fuppofe  that  the  par- 
ticles of  the  tranfp  .rent  body  are  not  thus  agitated,  would 
be  a  mofl  sfratuitous  contradislion  of  a  law  of  nature 
to  which  we  krow  no  other  exception. 

Thus  the  objeclion  raifed  in  n°  132  is  obviated, 
becaufe  the  refieftion  and  refraiJ^ion  is  not  here  con- 
ctivid  as  fimultaneous,  but  as  fucceflive. 

III.  Some,  being  apprehenfive  of  the  infufficiency 
of  a  repulfive  and  attrniSive  force  dift'ufed  oV^r  the  fu--- 
faces  of  bodies  and  afling  uniformly,  have  fuppofcd, 
that,  by  the  action  of  light  upon  the  furface  of  bodies, 
the  matter  of  thefe  bodies  is  put  into  an  undulatory 
motion  ;  and  that  where  the  furface  of  it  is  fubfiding 
light  is  trr.nfmitted,  and  in  thofe  places  where  it  is 
riling  light  is  reflefted.  But  to  overlook  the  objec- 
tions which  we  have  juft  made  to  this  theory  of  un- 
dulition,  we  have  only  to  obferve,  that,  were  it  ad- 
Knitted,  it  feenis  not  to  advance  us  one  jot  farther  ; 
for  in  thofe  cafes,  fuppofe  where  red  is  rcflefted  and 
violet  tr.infmltted,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  t!iat  the  red 
impinges  only  on  thofe  pirts  when  the  waves  are  ri- 
fing,  and  the  viokt  when  they  are  fu'-fiding  .'' 

IV.  The  next  hypothefi':  that  we  fhall  take  notice 
©f,  is  that  remirkable  one  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  fits 
of  eafy  rcfleftion  and  tranfmiflion,  which  we  fhall  now 
explain  and  examine. 

That  author,  as  far  as  we  can  apprehend  his 
meaning  in  this  particular,  is  of  opinion,  that  light 
in  its  pafTage  from  the  luminous  body,  is  difpofed  to 
be  alternately  rcfl;iiled  by  and  tranfmlttcd  through  any 
retiv.cting  furface  it  may  meet  with  ;  that  thefe  dit- 
pofitions  (which  he  calls  _/?/j   of  eafy  refleSion  and  eafy         The  fundamental  kiv  of  the  refit ftion  of  lights  is,  ^''^  fund*. 


tranfmiffion )  return  fucceffively  at  tqual  intervals  ; 
and  that  they  are  communicated  to  it  at  its  firft 
cmilTion  out  of  the  luminous  body  it  proceeds  from, 
probaldy  by  fome  very  fublle  and  ela'tic  fubftance 
diffufed  through  the  univerfe,  and  that  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  As  bodies  f.dling  into  water,  or  pafling 
through  the  air,  caufe  undulations  in  each,  fo  the  rays 
of  light  may  excite  vibrations  in  this  elaltic  fubftance. 
The  quickncfs  of  which  vibrations  depending  on  the 
elafticity  of  the  medium  (as  the  quicknefs  of  the  vi- 
brations in  the  air,  which  propagate  found,  depend 
foleiy  on  the  elafticity  of  the  air,  and  not  upon  the 
quicknefs  of  thofe  in  the  founding  body),  the  motion  of 
the  particles  of  it  may  be  quicker  than  that  of  the  rays: 
and  therefore,  when  a  ray  at  the  inftant  it  impinges 
upon  any  furface,  is  in  that  part  of  a  vibration  of  this 
eiaftic  fuViftance  which  confpires  with  its  motion,  it 
may  be  tafily  tranfmitttd  ;  and  when  it  is  in  that 
part  of  a  viliration  which  is  contrary  to  its-^notion,  it 
may  be  rcflefted.  He  farther  fuppofes,  that  when 
light  lalls  upon  the  furface  of  a  body,  if  it  be  not 
in  a  fit  of  ealy  tranfmifGon,  every  ray  is  there  put 
into  one,  fo  that  when  they  come  at  the  other  lide 
(for  this  eiaftic  fubltancc,  eafily  pervading  the  pores 
of  bodies,  is  capable  of  the  fame  vibrations  within 
the  body  as  without  it,,  the  rays  of  one  colour  fliall 
he  in  a  fit  of  eafy  tranfmiflion,  and  thofe  of  another 
in  a  fit  of  eafy  reflection,  according  to  the  thicknefs 
of  tlie  bcdy,  the  intervals  of  the  fits  being  different 
in  rays  of  a  different  kind.  This  feerr.s  to  account 
for  the  different  colours  of  the  bubble  ani  thin  plate 
or  air  and  water,  as  is  obvious  enough  ;  and  likewife 
for  the  refleilion  of  li^ht  at  the  fecond  furface  of  a 


that  in  all  cafes  the  angle  of  refleftion   is  equal  to  the";*^""'  """^ 
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angfe  of  incidence.      1  his   is  found  by  experiment  to  tioi,_ 

be  the  c-jfe,  and  befides  may  be  1  emonftrated  mathe- 
matically from  the  laws  of  percuffion  in  bodies  per- 
fectly elaftic.  The  axiom  therefore  holds  good  in 
every  cafe  of  refleftion,  whether  it  be  from  plane  fur- 
faces  or  fpherical  ones,  and  that  whether  they  are 
convex  or  concave;  and  hence  the  fevcn  following  pro- 
pofitions  relating  to  the  reflection  of  light  from  plane 
and  fpherical  furfaces  may  be  deduced. 

I.  Rays  of  light  refleiSted  from  a  plane  furface  have 
the  fame  degree  of  inclination  to  one  another  that 
their  refpedive  incident  ones  have. —  For  the  angl^f 
refleilion  of  each  ray  being  equal  to  that  of  its  refpec- 
tive  incident  one,  it  is  evident,  that  each  refleoied 
ray  will  have  tlie  fame  degree  of  inclination  to  that 
portion  of  the  furface  from  whence  it  is  reflefted  that 
its  incident  one  has:  but  it  is  here  fuppofed,  that  all 
thofe  portions  of  furface  from  whence  the  rays  are  re- 
flected, are  fituated  in  the  fame  plain;  confequently  the 
reflefted  rays  will  have  the  fame  degree  of  inclination 
to  each  other  that  their  incident  ones  have,  from  what- 
ever part  of  the  furface  they  are  reflected. 

II.  Parallel  rays  rtfleded  from  a  concave  furface 
are  rendered  converging. — To  illuftratt  this,   kt  AF, 

CD,    £B,    (fig.  I.)     reprefent     three    parallel    rays       Flate 

falling  upon   the  concave  furface  FB,   wbofe  centre  Is  CCCI.IX. 

C.     To  the  points  F  and  B  draw  the  lines  CF,  CB;  ,       '^^ 

1     r    -     •         J  r  1  -n  1  , .    I.aws  ot  re- 

thele  being,  drawn  from  the  centre,  v.iil  be  perpend i- i,^ct,„n 

culsr  to  the  furface  at  thofe  points.    The  incident  ray  from  a  con- 
CD  alio  pafling  through  the  centre,   will  be  perpendi-  '■^^'^  f"r- 
cular  to  the  furface,  and  therefore  will  return  after  re-     "' 
fltftion  in   the  fa.-ne  line  ;  but  the   oblique  rays  AF 
(^q  2  and 
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Laws  of  and  EB  will  be  reflefted  into  the  lines  FM  and  BM, 
Refleflion  fltuated  on  the  contrary  fide  of  their  refpeftive  per- 
»_».,y— J  pendiculars  CF  and  CD.  They  will  therefore  proceed 

converging  after  refleftion  towards  fome  point,  as  M, 

in  the  line  CD. 

III.  Converging  rays  falling  on  the  like  furface, 
are  made  to  converge  more.  — For,  every  thin.;  re- 
maining as  above,  let  GF,  HB,  be  the  incident  rays. 
Now,  btcaufe  thefe  rays  have  larger  angles  of  inci- 
dence than  the  parallel  ones  AF  and  EB  in  the  fore- 
going cafe,  their  angles  of  refleftion  will  alfo  be  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  others;  they  will  therefore  converge 
after  refleftion,  fuppofe  in  the  lines  FN  and  BN,  ha- 
ving their  point  of  concourfe  N  farther  from  the  point 
C  than  M,  that  to  which  the  parallel  rays  AF  and  EB 
converged  to  in  the  foregoing  cafe  ;  and  their  pre- 
tife  degree  of  convergency  will  be  greater  than  that 
wherein  they  converged  before  refleftion. 

IV.  Diverging  rays  falling  upon  the  like  furface, 
are,  after  lefieftion,  parallel,  diverging,  or  converging. 
If  they  diverge  from  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  they 
then  become  parallel;  if  fioin  a  point  nearer  to  the 
furface  than  that,  they  will  diverge,  but  in  a  lefs  de- 
gree than  before  refleftion  ;  if  from  a  point  between 
that  and  the  centre,  they  will  converge  after  reflec- 
tion, and  that  to  fome  point  on  the  contrary  fide  of 
the  centre,  but  fitiiated  farther  from  it  than  the  point 
fiom  which  they  diverged.  It  the  incident  rays  di- 
verge from  a  point  beyond  the  centre,  the  reflefted 
ones  will  converoe  to  one  on  the  other  fide  of  it,  but 
nearer  to  it  than  the  point  they  diverged  fro;n  ;  and 
if  they  diverge  from  the  centre,  they  will  be  reflefted 
thither  again. 

1.  Let  them  diverge  in  the  lines  MF,  MB,  pro- 
ceeding from  M,  the  focus  of  paiallel  rays  ;  then,  as 
the  paiallel  rays  AF  and  EB  were  reflefted  into  the 
lines  FlM  and  BM  (by  Prop.  II.),  thefe  rays  will  now 
en  the  contrary  be  reflefted  into  them. 

2.  Let  them  diverge  from  N,  a  point  nearer  to  the 
furface  than  the  focus  of  paiallel  rays,  they  will  then 
be  rtfletted  into  the  diverging  lines  FG  and  BH 
which  the  incident  rays  GF  and  HB  defcrlbed  that 
were  fhewn  to  be  reflefted  into  them  in  the  fore- 
going propofition  ;  but  the  degree  wherein  they  di- 
vefoe  will  be  lefs  than  that  wherein  they  diverged  be- 
fore refleftion. 

3.  Let  them  proceed  diverging  from  X,  a  point  be- 
tween the  focus  of  parallel  rays  and  the  centre  ;  they 
then  make  lefs  angles  of  incidence  than  the  rays  MF 
and  MB,  which  became  parallel  by  refleftion  :  they 
will  confequently  have  lefs  angles  of  refleftion,  and 
proceed  therefore  converging  towards  fome  point,  as 
Y ;  which  point  will  always  fall  on  the  contrary  fide 
of  the  centre,  becaufe  a  reflefted  ray  always  falls  on 
the  contrary  fide  of  the  perpendicular  with  refpeft 
to  that  on  which  its  incident  one  falls  ;  and  of  con- 
fcqnencc  it  will  be  farther  diftant  from  the  centre 
than  X. 

4.  If  the  incident  ones  diverge  from  Y,  they  will, 
after  refleftion,  converge  to  X  ;  thofe  which  were  the 
incident  rays  in  the  former  cafe  being  the  reflefted 
ones  in  this.     And  laftly, 

5.  If  the  incident  rays  proceed  from  the  centre, 
they  fall  in  with  their  refpeftive  perpendiculars;  and 
for  that  reafoii  are  reflefted  thither  again. 
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V.  Parallel]  lays    reflefted    from  a  convex  furface     l-aws  of 
are    rendered   diverging.— For,    let  AB,    GD,   EF, '^^''"^^^°''-, 
(fig.  2.)  be  three  parallel  rays   falling  upon  the  con-      ].^.^^^ 
vex  furface  BF,  whofe  centre  of  convexity  is  C,  and  CCCLIX. 
let  one   of  them,   viz.   GD,  be  perpendicular  to  the         '*4 
furface.     Through  B,  D,  and  F,  the  points  of  reilec-''' 
tion,  draw  the  lines  CV,  CG,  and  CT  ;   which,   be- 
caufe they  pafs  through  the  centre,   will  be  perpendi- 
cuhr  to  the  furface  at   thefe  points.     The  incident 
ray  GD  being  perpendicular  to  the  furface,  will  re- 
turn after  refleftion  in  the  fame  line,  but  the  obhque 
ones  AB  and  EF  in  the  lines  BK  and  FL,  fituated  on 
the  contrary  fide  of  their  refpetlive  perpendiculars  BV 
and  FT.     They    will  tlierefore  diverge,  after  reflec- 
tion, as^rom  fome  point  M  in  the  line  GD  pruduccd  i 
and  this  point   will   be    in    the    middle   between  D 
and  C. 

VI.  Diverging  rays  reflefted  from  the  like  furface 
are  rendered  more  diverging.  —  For,  evei-y  thin^  re- 
maining as  above,  let  GB,  GF,  be  the  incident  rays. 
Thefe  having  larger  an-'Ies  of  incidence  than  the  pa- 
rallel ones  AB  and  EF  in  the  preceding  cafe,  their 
angles  of  refleftion  will  alfo  be  larger  than  theirs  : 
they  will  therefore  (!iverge  aft-r  refleftion,  fuppofe  in 
the  lines  BP  and  FQ,  as  from  fome  point  N,  farther 
from  C  than  the  point  M  ;  and  the  degree  wherein 
they  will  diverge  will  be  greater  than  that  wherein 
they  diverged  before  refleftion. 

VII.  Converging  rays  reflefted  from  the  like  fur- 
face. are  parallel,  converging,  or  diverging.  If  they 
tend  towards  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  they  then  be- 
come parallel  ;  if  to  a  point  nearer  the  furface  than 
that,  they  converge,  but  in  a  lefs  degree  than  before 
refleftion  ;  If  to  a  point  between  that  and  the  centre, 
they  will  diverge  after  refleftion,  as  from  fome  point 
on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  centre,  but  fituated  far- 
ther from  it  than  the  point  they  converged  to  :  if  the 
incident  rays  converge  to  a  point  beyond  the  centre, 
the  reflefted  ones  will  diverge  as  from  one  on  the  con- 
trary fide  of  it,  but  nearer  to  it  than  the  point  to- 
which  the  incident  ones  converged  ;  and  if  the  inci- 
dent rays  converge  towards  the  centre,  the  reflefted 
ones  will  proceed  as  from  thence. 

1.  Let  them  converge  in  the  lines  KB  and  LP, 
tending  towards  M,  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  ;  then, 
as  th:  parallel  rays  AC,  EF  were  reflefted  into  the 
lines  BK  and  FL  (by  Prop.  V.),  thofe  rays  will  now 
on  the  contrary  be  reflefted  into  them. 

2.  Let  them  converge  in  the  lines  PB,  QF,  tending 
towards  N  a  point  nearer  the  furface  than  the  focus  of 
parallel  rays,  they  will  then  be  reflefted  into  the  con- 
verging lines  BG  and  FG,  in  which  the  rays  GB,  GF 
proceeded  that  wcrefliown  to  be  reflefted  into  them  by 
the  laft  propofition  :  but  the  degree  wherein  they  will 
converge  will  be  lefs  than  that  wherein  they  converged 
before  refleftion. 

3.  Let  them  converge  in  the  lines  RB  and  SF  pro- 
ceeding towards  X,  a  point  between,  the  focus  of  pa- 
rallel rays  and  the  centre  :  their  angles  of  incidence 
will  then  be  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  rays  KB  and  LF, 
which  became  parallel  after  refleftion  :  their  angles  of 
refledtlon  will  therefore  be  lefs  ;  on  which  account 
they  muft  neceflarily  diverge,  fuppofe  in  the  line* 
BH  and  FI,  from  fome  point,  as  Y  ;  which  point 
(by  Prop.  IV.)  will  fall  an  the  contrary  fide  of  the 
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centre  with  refpeft  to  X,  and  will  be  farther  from  it 
;  than  that. 

4.  If  the  incident  rays  tend  towards  Y,  the  reflec- 
ted ones  will  diverge  as  from  X;  thofe  which  were  the  in- 
cident ones  in  one  cafe  being  the  reflected  ones  in  the 
other. 

5.  Laftly,  if  the  incident  rays  converge  towards  the 
centre,  thty  f;dl  in  with  their  refpeftive  perpendicu- 
lars ;  on  which  account  they  proceed  after  reflection 
as  from  the  centre. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  in  fome  cafes  there 
J3  a  very  great  reflection  from  the  fecond  furiace  of  a 
tranfpareiit  body.  Tlie  degree  of  inclination  neceflfary 
to  caufe  a  total  refleftlon  of  a  ray  at  the  fecond  fur- 
face  of  a  medium,  is  thnt  which  requires  that  tlie  re- 
fradled  angle  (fuppofing  the  ray  to  pafs  out  there) 
Ihould  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  a  right  one  ;  and 
confequently  it  depends  on  the  refraftive  power  of  the 
riedlum  through  which  the  ray  paff  s,  and  is  there- 
fore different  in  different  media.  When  a  ray  paffes 
through  glafs  furroundcd  with  air,  and  isioclindto 
its  fecond  furface  under  an  angle  of  42  degrees  or 
more,  it  will  be  wholly  rcflefted  there.  For,  as  i  1  is 
to  17  (the  ratio  of  refraction  out  of  glafs  into  air),  fo 
is  the  line  of  an  auL'le  of  42  degrees  to  a  fourth  num- 
ter  that  will  exceed  the  fine  of  a  right  angle.  From 
hence  it  follows,  that  when  a  ray  of  light  arrives  at 
the  fecond  furface  of  a  tranfparent  lubltance  with  as 
great  or  a  greater  detjree  of  oliliquity  than  that  which 
5s  neceflary  to  make  a  total  reflcdion,  it  will  there  be 
all  returned  back  to  the  firll  :  and  if  it  proceeds  to- 
wards that  with  as  great  an  obliquity  as  it  did  towards 
the  other  (which  it  will  do  If  the  lurfaces  of  the  me- 
dium be  parallel  to  each  other),  it  will  there  be  all  re- 
flected again,  &c.  and  will  therefore  never  get  out, 
but  pafs  from  fide  to  fide,  till  it  be  wholly  fuifocatid 
and  loft  within  the  body. — From  fence  may  arife  an 
obvious  inquiry,  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  light  fall- 
ing very  o';liqutly  upon  a  glafs  window  from  without, 
Hiould  be  tranfmitted  into  the  room.  In  anfwer  to  this 
it  muft  be  confidered,  that  however  obliqutly  a  ray 
falls  upon  the  furface  of  any  medium  whofe  tides  are 
parallel  (as  thofe  of  the  glafs  in  a  window  are),  it  will 
fuffer  fuch  a  degree  of  refraO:tion  in  entering  tliere, 
that  it  fliall  fall  upon  the  fecond  with  a  lefs  obliquity 
tlian  that  which  is  necelfary  to  caufe  a  total  reflection. 
For  inllance,  let  the  medium  be  glafs,  as  fuppofed  in 
the  prcfent  cafe  :  then,  as  17  is  to  1 1  (the  ratio  of 
refraction  out  of  air  into  gbfs),  fo  is  the  fine  of  the 
largefl;  angle  of  incidence  with  which  a  ray  can  fall 
upon  any  furface  to  the  Cneof  alefs  angle  than  that  of 
total  refleiSion.  And  therefore,  if  the  fides  of  the  glafs 
be  parallel,  the  obliquity  with  which  a  ray  falls  upon 
the  firft  furface,  cannot  be  fo  great,  but  that  it  (hall 
pafs  the  fecond  without  fuftering  a  total  reflection  there. 

When  light  pafles  out  of  a  denfer  into  a  rarer  me- 
dium, the  nearer  the  ffcond  medium  approaches  the 
firll;  in  denfity  (or  more  properly  in  its  refraftlve 
power),  the  leis  of  it  will  be  refracted  in  pafiingfrom 
one  to  the  other ;  and  when  their  refracting  powers  are 
equal,  all  of  it  will  pafs  into  the  fecond  medium. 

The  above  propofitions  may  be  all  mathematically 
■demonftrated  in  the  following  manner. 

Prop.  I.  Of  the  reflection  of  rays  from  a  plane  fur- 
face. 

»'  When  rays  fall  upon  a  phne  furface,  if  they  di- 
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verge,  the  focus  of  the  reflefled  rays  will  be  at  the  fame   I-^ws  „[ 
dillance  behind  the  furface,  that  tlie  radiant  point  is  be-  '<c(lcChun. 
fore  it :  if  they  converge,  it  will  be  at  the  fame  dillance  ~-v— •, 
before  the  furfac  ■  that  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  in- 
cident rays  is  behind  it." 

'!  his  propolition  admits  of  two  cafes. 

Case  i.   Of  diverging  rays. 

Dem.  Let  AB,  AC,  (fig.  3.)  be  two  divergin,^  P'ate 
rays  incident  on  the  plain  furface  DE,  the  one  pcrpeii-  CCCLi:C 
dicularly,  the  other  obliquely  :  the  perpendicular  one 
AB  will  be  reflected  to  A,  proceeding  as  from  fome 
point  in  the  line  AB  produced  ;  the  oblique  one  AC 
will  be  rtfletted  into  fome  line  as  CF,  fuch  that  the 
point  G,  where  the  line  FG  produced  interfcfts  the 
line  AB  produced  alfo,  fliall  be  at  an  equal  dilfance 
from  the  furface  DE  with  the  radiant  A.  For  the 
perpendicular  CH  being  drawn,  ACH  and  HCF  will- 
be  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  ;  which  being 
equal,  their  complements  ACB  and  FCE  are  fo  too  ; 
but  the  angle  BCG  is  equal  to  FCE,  as  being  vertical 
to  it  ;  therefore  in  the  triangles  ABC  and  GBC  the 
angles  at  C  are  equal,  the  fide  BC  is  common,  and 
the  angles  at  B  are  alfo  equal  to  each  other,  as  being 
right  ones  ;  therefore  the  li;;es  AB  and  BG,  which 
relpect  the  equal  angles  at  C,  are  alfo  equal  ;  and  con- 
fequently  the  point  G,  the  focus  of  the  incident  rays 
AB,  AC,  is  at  the  fame  dillance  behind  the  furface, 
that  the  point  A  is  before  it,      J^  E.  D. 

Case  2.   Of  converging  rays. 

This  is  the  coHverfe  of  the  former  cafe.  For  fuppo- 
fing FC  and  AB  to  be  two  converging  incident  rays, 
CA'and  BA  will  be  the  reflected  ones  (the  angles  of  in- 
cidence in  the  former  cafe  being  now  the  angles  of  re- 
fleition,  and  ■vice  verfa),  having  the  point  A  for  their 
focus  ;  but  this,  from  what  was  demonflrated  above, 
is  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  reflefting  furface  with 
the  point  G,  which  in  this  cafe  is  the  imaginary  focus 
of  the   incident   rays  FC  and  AB. 

Oes.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  the  refraftion  of  rays- 
in  pafling  through  a  plane  furface,  wliere  fome  of  the 
r-cfraCted  rays  proceed  as  from  one  point,  and  fome  as 
from  another  :  but  they  all  proceed  after  reflection  as- 
from  one  and  the  fame  paint,  however  obliquely  they 
may  fall  upon  the  furface  ;  for  what  is  here  demonftra- 
ted of  the  ray  AC  holds  equally  of  any  other,  as  Ai, 
AK,   &:c. 

The  cafe  of  parallel  rays  incident  on  a  plane  furface 
is  included  in  this  propofition  :  for  in  that  cife  we  are 
to  fuppofe  the  radiant  to  be  at  an  infinite  dillance  from 
the  furface,  and  then  by  the  propolition  the  focus  of 
the  rtflefted  rays  will  be  fo  too  ;  that  is,  the  rays  will 
be  parallel  after  reflection,  as  they  were  before. 

Prop.  II.  Of  the  reflection  of  parallel  rays  from  a 
fpherical  furface. 

"  When  parallel  rays  are  incident  upon  a  fpherical 
furface,  the  focus  of  the  reflcfted  rays  will  be  the 
middle  point  between  the  centre  of  convexity  and  the 
furface." 

This  propofition  admits  of  two  cafes. 

Case  i.  Ot  parallel  rays  falling  upon  a  convex 
furface.  , 

Dem.  Let  AB,  DH,  (fig.  4.)  re.prefent  two  pi- 
rallel  rays  incident  0:1  the  convex  furf.ice  BH,  the  one 
perpendicularly,  the  other  obliquely;  and  let  C  be  the 
centre  of  convexity ;  fuppofe  HE  to  bt  the  reflected  ray 
of  the  oblique  incident  cue  DH  proceeding  as  frcm  F,, 
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i.^w-  "f    a  point  in  tlie  line  AB  produced.    Through  the  point 

Keflfaion.  jj  ^^^^  the   line  CI,  wliich  will  be  perpendicular  to 

'•'—w~-~  ^[jj.  fiivface  at  that   point;  and  the   angles  DHl  and 

IHE,  being  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection,  will 

be  equal.     To  the  former  of  thcfe,  the  ansjle  HCF  is 

■equal,  the  lines  AC  and  DH  being  parallel;  and  to  the 

latter  the  an>rleCHF,  as  beinor  vertical ;  wherefore  the 

triauQ-le   CFH  is  ifof^eks,  and  confequeiitly  the  fido:s 

CF  and  FH  are   equal  :  but  fuppofiug  BH  to  vanilh, 

FH  is  equal  to  FB  ;  and  therefore  upon  this  fuppofi- 

tion  FC  and  FB  are  equal,  that  is,  the  foeus  of  the  re- 

fii'fted  rays  is  the  middle  point  beiween  the  centre  of 

convexity  and  the  furface.      ^  E.  D. 

Case  2.  Of  parallel  rays  falling  upon  a  concave  fur- 
face. 
Plate  Dem.      Let   AB,    DH,    (fig.   5.)   be  two   parallel 

COCLIX.  rays  incident,  the  one  perpendicularly,  the  other  ob- 
liquely, on  the  concave  furface  BH,  whofe  centre  of 
concavity  is  C.  Let  BF  and  HF  be  the  refledted  rays 
meeting  eech  other  in  F;  this  will  be  the  middle  point 
between  B  and  C.  For  drawing  through  C  the  per- 
pendicular CH,  the  angles  DHC  and  FHC,  being 
the  anL'le-'  of  incidence  and  refleciion,  will  be  equal, 
to  the  former  rf  which  tiie  angle  HCF  is  equal,  as  al- 
ternate ;  and  therefore  the  triangle  CFH  is  ifofceles. 
Wherefore  CF  and  FH  are  equal  :  but  if  we  fuppole 
BH  to  vanifli,  FB  and  FH  are  alfo  equal,  and  there- 
fore CF  is  equal  to  FB  ;  that  is,  the  focal  diiUnce  of 
the  reflected  rays  is  the  middle  point  between  the  cen- 
tre and  the  furface.     .^.  E   D. 

Obs.  It  is  here  obfervable,  that  the  farther  the 
line  DH,  either  in  tig.  4.  or  5  is  taken  from  AB, 
the  nearer  tfee  point  F  falls  to  the  furface.  For  the 
fartlier  the  point  H  recedes  from  B,  the  larger  the 
triangle  CFH  « ill  become;  and  confcquently,  fince 
it  is  always  an  ifofceles  one,  and  the  bafe  CH,  benig 
the  radius,  is  everywhere  of  the  fame  len  Jlh,  the  equal 
le^s  CF  and.  FH  will  lengthen  ;  but  CF  cannol;  grow 
longer  unlefs  the  point  F  approach  towards  tlie  fur- 
face. And  the  farther  H  is  removed  from  B,  the 
fafter  F  approaches  to  it. 

This  is  the  reafon,  that  whenever  parallel  rays  are 
confiJercd  as  refleiSed  from  a  fpherical  furface,  the 
diftance  of  the  oblique  one  from  the  perpendiculai  one 
is  taken  fo  fmall  with  relpeil  to  the  focal  diftance  of 
>  that  furface,  that  without  any  phylical  error  it  may  be 
fuppofed  to  vanilh. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  number  of  parallel 
rays,  as  AB,  CD,  EG,  See.  fall  upon  a  convex   fur- 
a  i(iherii;;.l  face,  (as  fig.  6.)  and  if  BA,  DK,   the  refledted  rays  of 
fuiface  ne   the  incident  ones  AB,  CD,  proceed  as  from  the  point 
ni  rr"^^'  '•'"^'^  °^'''^  inadent  ones  CD,  EG,  viz.DK,GL, 
will  proceed  as  from  N,  thofe  of  the  incident  ones  EG, 
HI,  as  from  O,  &c.    bccaufe  the  farther  the  incident 
ones  CD,   EG,  £:c.    are  from  AB,   the  nearer  to  the 
furiace   are  the   points  F,  /",  /",   in  the  line  BF,   from 
which  they  proceed  after  refleftion;   fo  that   properly 
the  foci  of  the  r=fle6led  rays  BA,  DK,  GL,  &c.  are 
not  in  the  line  AB  produced,  but  in  a  curve  line  paf- 
fing  through  the  points  F,  N,  O,  &c. 

I'he  fame  is  applicable  to  the  cafe  of  parallel  rays 
rcfie.'ied  from  a  concave  furface,  asexprefTed  by  the 
pricked  lines  on  the  other  half  of  the  figure,  where 
PQ^,  RS,  TV,  are  the  incident  rays;  QF,  S/,  V/, 
the  reflcdcd  cnes,  iuterfeding  each  other  in  tiie  points 
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X,  Y,  and  F  ;  fo  that  the  foci  of  thofe  rays  are  not    l.a«s  of 

in  the  line  FB,  but  in  a  curve  pafiing  through  thofe  Rtfleaion. 

points.  _  .  ' 

Had  the  furfice  BH  in  fig.  4.  or  5.  been  formed  by  ^^^^  ,' 

the  revolution  of  a  parabola   about  its  axis  having  itscetdmg     • 

focus  in  the   point  F,  all  the   rays  refledted   from  the  from  one 

convex  furfnce  would  have  proceeded  as  from  tiie  point  PP'"'  *"" 

F,  and  thofe  refledted  from  the  concave   would  have   3,51,7,1;^ 

fallen    upon    it,  however  diftant    their   incident   onescumave 

AB,  DH,  might  have  been  from  each  other.      For  infurfact  are 

the  parabola,  all  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  inake^''  '■>:"<:<itta 

1-11  r         •  1  1  '  '.'I"  one 

angles  with  the  tangents  ts  the  points  where  they  cut      j^^^ 

the  parabola  (that  is,  with  the  furface  of  the  parabo- 
la) equal  to  thofe  which  are  made  with  the  fame  tan- 
gents by  lines  drawn  from  thence  to  the  focus;  there- 
fore, if  the  incident  rays  defcril  e  thofe  parallel  lines, 
the  lefleiSed  ones  will  neceflarily  defcribe  thcfc  other, 
and  fo  will  all  proceed  as  from,  or  meet  in,  the  fame 
point. 

Prop.  HI.   Of  the  refleftion  of  diverging  and  con- 
verging rays  from  a  fpherical  furface.  ^0 

"  When  rays  fall  upon  any  fpherical  furface,  if  they  Pci,  or- 
diverge,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  reflected  rays  ti  n^l  di- 
from  the  furface  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  point 'V''  .=  "f 
from  the  fame   [ox,  if  they   converge,    to  that  of  the  j_^_  °^jj^^_ 
imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays),   as  the  diftance  fej  j>(,m  s 
of  the  focus  of  the  refledled  rays  from  the  centre  is  tofphcriisl 
the  diftance  of  the  radiant  point   (or  imaginary  focus '"''''"'• 
of  the  incident  raysj  from  the  fame." 

This  propohtion  admits  of  ten  cafes. 

C.'iSE  I.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  convex 
furface. 

Dem.  Let  RB,  RD  (fig.  7.)  reprefent  two  di- 
verging rays  flowing  from  the  point  R  as  from  a  ra- 
diant, and  falling  the  one  perpendicularly,  the  other 
oblil^uciy,  on  the  convex  furface  BD,  whofe  centre  is 
C  Let  DE  be  the  refledted  ray  of  the  incident  one 
RD,  proi'.uce  ED  to  F,  and  through  R  draw  the  line 
RH  parallel  to  FE  till  it  meets  CD  produced  in  H. 
Then  will  the  angle  RHD  be  equal  to  EDH  the  angle 
of  reflection,  as  being  alternate  to  it,  and  therefore 
equal  alfo  to  RDH  which  is  the  angle  of  incidence  ; 
wherefore  the  triangle  DRH  is  ifofceles,  and  confc- 
quently DR  is  equal  to  RH.  Now  the  lines  FD  and 
RH  being  parallel,  the  triangles  FDC  and  RHC  are 
fimilar,  (,or,  to  exprefs  it  in  Euclid's  way,  the  fides  of 
the  triangle  RHC  are  cut  propoitionably,  2  Elem.  6.); 
and  therefore  FD  is  to  RH,  or  its  eqinl  RD,  as  CF 
to  CR;  but  BD  vanilhmg,  FD  and  RD  difl^er  not 
from  FB  and  RB;  wherefore  FB  is  to  RB  alfo,  as 
CF  to  CR;  that  is,  the  diftance  ol  the  focus  from  the 
furface  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  point  from  the 
fame,  as  the  diftance  of  the  focii-.  fiom  the  centre 
is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  from  thence.  ^ 
E.  D. 

Case  2.  Of  converging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave 
furface. 

Dem.  Let  KD  and  CB  be  the  converging  inci- 
dent rays  having  their  imaginary  focus  in  the  point  R, 
which  was  the  radiant  in  the  foregoing  cafe.  Then 
as  RD  was  in* that  cafe  reflected  into  DE,  KD  will 
in  this  be  refledted  into  DF;  for,  fincc  the  angles  of 
incidence  in  both  cafes  are  equal,  as  they  are  by  being 
■vertical,  the  angles  of  reflection  will  be  fo  too  ;  lo 
that  F  will  be  the  focus  of  tiie  reflccled  rays  :  but  it 
5  ^"'»» 
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was  tlicre  dcmonllrate;!,  that  FD  is  to  RB  as  CF  to 
■  CR  ;  that  is,  the  tliltauce  of  the  focus  from  the  fur- 
face  16  to  the  ilitlanee  (in  this  Cafe)  of  the  ima- 
gin-.uy  focus  of  the  iocident  rays,  as  the  dillanc«  of 
the  fojus  from  the  centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  ima- 
ginary focus  of  the  incident  rays  from  the  fame.  ^ 
E   D. 

Case  ^.  Of  converging  rays  faUIng  upon  a  con- 
vex furf:ice,  and  tending  to  a  point  between  the  focus 
ot  parallel  rays  an.l  the  centre. 

Di:m.  Let  IjD  (fiir.  a.)  nprefcnt  a  convex  furfacc 
.  whofe  centre  is  C,  and  whofc  focus  ot  purallel  rays  is 
P;  and  let  AB,  KD,  be  two  converging  rays  inci- 
dent upon  it,  and  having  tlieir  imaginary  focus  at  R, 
a  point  betwe.;n  P  and  C.  Now  becaufe  KD  ttnds 
to  a  point  between  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  and  the 
centre,  the  reficfted  ray  DE  will  "diverge  from  fome 
point  on  the  other  fide  the  centre,  fuppofe  F;  as  ex 
jilained  above  (p.  308.)  under  prop.  7.  Through  D 
draw  the  perpendicular  CD.  and  produce  it  to  H;  then 
will  KDH  and  HDE  be  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
reileftion,  which  being  equal,  their  vertical  ones  RJDC 
and  CDF  will  be  fo  too,  dud  therifore  the  vertex  of 
the  triangle  RDF  is  blfefted  by  the  line  DC:  where- 
fore (3  El.  6.)  FD  and  DR,  or,  BD  v.initliing,  FB 
and  BR  are  to  each  other  as  FC  to  CR  ;  that  is,  the 
diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  reflected  ra\s  is  to  that  of 
the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  ones,  as  the  di- 
ft.ince  of  the  formrr  from  the  centre  is  to  the  ditlance 
of  the  latter  from  the  fame.      ^  E.  D. 

Case  4.  Of  diveigJng  rays  f?.!ling  upon  a  concave 
furiace,  and  proceeding  from  a  p^iint  between  the  fo- 
cup  of  pamllel  rays  and  the  centre. 

Dem.  Let  RB,  RD,  (fig.  8.)  be  the  diverging  rays 
incident  upon  the  concave  furface  BD,  having  their 
railiant  point  in  the  point  R,  the  imaginary  focus  of 
the  incident  rays  in  the  foregoing  cafe.  Then  as 
KD  was  in  that  cafe  'refiefted  into  DE,  RD  will 
now  be  refleAed  into  DF.  But  it  was  there  demoa- 
ftrateu,  that  FB  and  RB  are  to  each  other  as  CF  to 
CR  i  that  is,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  is  to  that  of 
the  ratliint  as  the  diilance  of  the  former  from  the 
centre  is  to  the   Jiflance  of  the   latter  from  the  fame. 

The  nngk.i  oF  incidence  and  refle£lion  being  equal, 
it  is  evident,  that  it,  in  any  cafe,  the  rtflefted  ray  be 
made  the  incident  one,  the  incident  will  become  the 
retlcd\ed  one  ;  and  therefore  the  tour  following  cnfes 
may  be  conlidered  refpeflively  as  the  couverfe  of  the 
four  foregoing  ;  for  in  each  of  them  the  incident  rays 
are  fuppofed  to  coincide  with  the  reflefted  ones  in  the 
other.  Or  they  may  be  deraonftrated  independently 
of  them  as  follows. 

Case  5.  Of  converging  rays  f.dling  upon  a  convex 
furface,  and  tending  tp  a  point  nearer  the  furface  than 
the  focus  of  parallel  rays. 

Dem.  Let  ED,  RB  (fig  7.)  be  the  converging 
rays  incident  upon  the  convex,  furface  BD  whofe 
centre  is  C,  and  focus  of  parallel  lays  is  P;  and  let 
the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  be  at  F,  a 
point  between  P  and  B  ;  and  let  DR  be  the  refledled 
ray.  From  C  and  R  draw  the  lines  CH,  RH,  the 
one  pafling  through  D,  the  other  parallel  to  FE. 
Then  will  the  angle  R.HD  be  equ'.l  to  HDE  the 
angle  of  incldeace,  as  alternate  to  it ;  and  therefore 
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equal  to  HDR,  the  angle   of  reflection:    wherefore  Laws  of 
tlie  triangle  HDR  is  iioi'celes,  and    coiiiVqueiuiy  DR. ''-cflti-W, 
is  equal  to  R[i.      Now  the  lines  FD  and  RH  being  '^        ■ 

pardlcl,  the  triangles  FDC  and  RMC  arc  ilmilur; 
and  therefore  RHJ  or  RD,  is  to  FD  as  CR  to  CF : 
but  BD  vanirtiiiig,  RD  and  FD  fcoincide  with  RB 
and  FB,  wherefore  RB  is  to  FB  as  CR  to  CF;  that 
is,  the  diilance  of  the  focus  from  the  furface  is  to  the 
diftance  of  the  imagin;;ry  focus  of  the  incident  rays, 
as  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre  is  to  the 
diilance  of  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incide'nt  rays 
from  the  fame.     ^  E.  D. 

Case  6.  Oi  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave 
furface,  and  proceeding  from  a  point  between  the  fo- 
cus ot  parallel  rays  and  the  lurface. 

Dem.  Let  FD  and  FB  reprcfent  two  diverging  rays  • 
flowing  from  the  point  F  as  a  radiant,  which  was  the 
imaginary  foeus  of  the  incident  ray-^  in  the  foregoing 
cale.  Then  as  ED  was  in  that  cafe  reflected  into  DR, 
FD  will  be  reflected  into  DK  (for  the  reafun  men- 
tioned in  Cafe  2.),  fo  that  the  reflected  ray  will  pro- 
ceed as  from  the  point  R  :  but  it  was  demonftrate  ;  in 
the  cafe  immediately  foregoing,  that  RB  is  to  FB  as 
CR  to  CF  ;  that  is,  the  diilance  of  the  focus  from  the 
furface  is  to  that  of  che  radiant  from  the  fame,  as  th; 
diilance  of  the  former  from  the  centre  is  to  that  of  the 
latter  from  the  fame.      Q^  E.  D. 

Case  7.,  Of  converging  rays  falling  upon  a  convex 
furface,  and  leading  towards  a  point  beyond  the 
centre. 

Dem.  Let  AB,  ED  (fig.  8.)  be  the  incident  rays 
tending  to  F,  a  point  beyond  the  centre  C,  and  let 
DK  be  the  refledled  ray  of  the  incident  one  ED. 
Then  becaufe  the  incident  ray  ED  tends  to  a  point 
beyond  the  centre,  the  reflected  ray  DK  will  proceed 
as  from  one  on  the  contrary  fide,  fuppofe  R  ;  as  ex- 
plained above  under  Prop.  VI L  Through  D  diaw 
the  perpendicular  CD,  and  produce  it  to  H.  Then  will 
EDH  and  HDK  be  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
flettion  i  which  being  equal,  their  vertical  ones  CDF 
and  CDR  will  be  fo  too  :  confcquenlly  the  vertex  of 
the  triangle  FDR  is  biftdted  by  the  line  CD:  where- 
fore, RD  is  to  DF,  or  (3  Elcm.  6.)  BD  vanifhing, 
RB  is  to  BF  as  RC  to  CF;  that  is,  the  diilance  of  the 
focus  of  the  rclleited  rays  is  to  that  of  the  imaginary 
focus  of  the  incident  rays,  as  the  diilance  of  the  former 
from  the  centre  is  to  the  diilance  of  the  latter  from  the 
fame.      «,  E.  D. 

Case  S.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave 
furface,  and  proceeding  from  a  point  beyond  the  cen- 
tre. 

Dem.  Let  FB,  FD,  be  the  incident  rays  having 
their  radiant  in  F,  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident 
rays  in  the  foregoing  cafe.  Then  as  ED  was  in  that 
cafe  reflected  into  DK,  FD  will  now  be  refleded  into 
DR;  fo  that  R  will  be  the  focus  of  the  refleded  r?.yr. 
But  it  was  demonil rated  in  the  foregoing  cafe,  that 
RB  is  to  FB  as  RC  to  CF;  that  is,  the  diilance  of 
the  focus  of  the  refleited  raj s  from  the  fmface  is  to  - 
the  diilance  of  the  radiant  from  the  fame,  as  the  di- 
ilance of  the  focus  of  the  refleded  rays  from  the  cen- 
tre is  to.  the  diilance  of,  the  radiant  from  thence.     4ii 

E.n. 

The  two  remaining  cafes  may  be  confidered  as  the. . 
co.iVirfe  of  thole  uadcr  Prop.  II.  (^p. 309,310.), becaufe 

tha  -•    ^ 
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Laws  nf    t^e  incident  rays  in  tlicfs  are  tlie  reflefted  ones  In  them; 
11rnei9.'.r>n.  pf  {i,£y  „^gy  {j g  dcmonftrated  in  the  fame  manner  with 
'         the  foregoing,  as  follows. 

Case  9.  Convcrgln)^  rays  falling  upon  a  convex  fur- 
face,  and  tending  to  the  focus  of  paiallel  rays,  become 
parallel  after  reflcftion. 

Dem.  Let  ED,  RB  (fig.  7.),  reprefent  two  con- 
verging rays  incident  on  the  convex  furface  BD,  and 
tending  towards  F,  which  we  will  now  fuppofe  to  be 
the  fo^-iis  of  parallel  rays  ;  and  let  DR  be  the  refleft- 
ed  ray,  and  C  the  centre  of  convexity  of  the  reflefting 
furface.  Through  C  draw  the  line  CD,  and  produce 
it  to  H,  drawing  RH  parallel  to  ED  produced  to  F. 
Now  it  has  been  demon Urated  (Cafe  5.  where  the  in- 
■cident  rays  are  fuppofed  to  tend  to  the  point  F),  that 
RB  i-  to  FB  35  RC  to  CF  ;  but  F  in  this  Cafe  being 
fuppofed  to  be  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  it  is  tlie 
iT;iddle  point  between  C  and  B  (by  Prop.  II.),  and 
therefore  FB  and  FC  are  equal;  and  confequently  the 
two  other  terms  in  the  proportion,  i)iz  RB  and  RC, 
muil  be  fo  too ;  which  can  only  be  upon  thefuppofition 
that  R  is  at  an  infinite  diftance  from  B  ;  that  is, 
-that  the  reflefted  rays  BR  and  DR  be  parallel.  ^ 
ED. 

Case  10.  Diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave 
furface,  and  proceeding  from  the  focus  of  parallel  rays, 
become  parallel  after  reflection. 

Dem.  Let  RD,  RB  (fig.  8.),  be  two  diverging 
rays  incident  upon  the  concave  furface  BD,  as  fuppo- 
fed in  Cafe  4.  where  it  was  demonftrated  that  FB  is 
to  RB  as  CF  to  CR.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe  RB  and 
CR  are  equal,  becaufe  R  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  focus 
of  parallel  rays;  therefore  FB  and  FC  are  fo  too: 
Avhich  cannot  be  unlefs  F  be  taken  at  an  infinite  di- 
ilance  from  B  ;  that  is,  unlefs  the  refleded  rays  BF 
and  DF  be  parallel.      ^  E.  D. 

0ns.  It  is  here  obfervable,  that  In  the  cafe  of  di- 
verging rays  falling  upon  a  convex  furface  (fee  fig.  7.), 
the  farther  the  point  D  is  taken  from  B,  the  nearer 
the  point  F,  the  focus  of  the  rtflefted  rays,  approaches 
•to  B,  while  the  radiant  R  remains  the  fame.  For  it 
is  evident  from  the  curvature  of  a  circle,  that  the  point 
D  (fig.  9.)  may  be  taken  fo  far  from  B,  that  the  re- 
Hefted  ray  DE  fiiall  proceed  as  from  F,  G,  H,  or 
even  from  B,  or  from  any  point  between  B  and  R; 
and  the  farther  it  is  taken  from  B,  the  faflerthe  point 
from  which  it  proceeds  approaches  towards  R :  as 
will  eafily  appear  if  we  draw  feveral  incident  rays  with 
their  refpeftive  reflefted  ones,  in  fuch  manner  that 
the  angles  of  refletlion  may  be  all  equal  to  their  re- 
fpedive  angles  of  incidence,  as  is  done  In  the  figure. 
The  like  is  applicable  to  any  of  the  other  cafes  of  di- 
verging or  converging  rays  incident  upfin  a  fpherical 
fuiface.  This  is  the  reafon,  that  when  rays  are 
ronfidcred  as  reflefled  from  a  fpherical  furface,  the 
diflpnce  of  the  oblique  rays  from  the  perpendicular  one 
is  taken  fo  fniall,  that  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  va- 
nift. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  nnmber  of  diver- 
jjing  rays  are  ircident  upon  the  convex  furface  BD  at 
the  feveral  points  B,  D,  D,  &c.  they  fliall  not  pro- 
ceed after  refleftion  as  from  any  point  in  the  line  RB 
produced,  but  as  from  a  curve  line  pafiing  through  the 
fever;!  points  F,/,/,  &c.  The  fame  is  applicable  in 
all  the  other  eafes. 
N°  24S. 
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Had  the  currature  BD  (fig.  7.)  been  hyperboli-  Law- .  f 
cal,  having  Its  foci  in  R  and  F  ;  then  R  being  the  ra-^'="°'^^'"" 
diant  (or  the  imaginary  focus  of  incident  rays),  F  ' 
would  have  been  the  focus  of  the  refletled  ones,  and 
■vice  I'cr/'i,  however  diftant  the  points  B  and  D  might 
be  taken  from  eacli  other.  In  like  manner,  had  the 
curve  BD  (fig.  8.)  been  elliptical,  having  its  foci  in 
F  and  R,  the  one  of  thefe  being  made  the  radiant  (or 
imaglnsry  focus  of  incident  rays),  the  other  would 
have  been  the  focus  of  refleifted  ones,  and  vice  verfa. 
For  botli  in  the  hyperbola  and  ellipfis,  lines  drawn 
from  each  of  their  foci  through  any  point  make  equal 
angles  with  the  tangent  to  that  point.  Therefore,  if 
the  incidtnt  rays  proceed  to  or  from  one  of  their  foci, 
the  refleAed  ones  will  all  proceed  as  from  or  to  the 
other.  So  that,  in  order  that  diverging  or  converging 
rays  may  be  accurately  reflefted  to  or  from  a  point, 
the  reflefting  furface  mud  be  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  an  hyperb-ila  about  its  longer  axis,  when  the 
incident  rays  are  fuch,  that  their  radiant  or  imaginary 
focus  of  Incident  rays  (hall  fall  on  one  fide  the  furface, 
and  the  focus  of  the  refltfted  ones  on  the  other:  when 
they  are  both  to  fall  on  the  fame  fide,  it  muft  be  form- 
ed by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipfis  about  its  longer  axis. 
However,  upon  account  of  the  great  facility  with 
which  fpherical  furfaces  are  formed  in  comparifon  of 
that  with  which  furfaces  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
any  of  the  conic  feftions  about  their  axes  are  made, 
the  latter  are  very  rarely  ufed.  Add  to  this  another 
inconvenience,  tn^z.  tliat  the  foci  of  thefe  curves  being 
mathematical  points,  it  is  but  one  point  of  the  furface 
of  an  objeft  that  can  be  placed  in  any  of  them  at  a 
time;  fo  that  it  is  only  in  theory  that  furfaces  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  thefe  curves  about  their  axes  ren- 
der refleftlon  perfeft. 

Now,  becaufe  the  focal  diftance  of  rays  reflefted  from  Method  < 

a  fpherical  furface  cannot  be   found  by  the  analogy  °|^'^'"*." 

laid  down   in  the  third  propofition,   without   making  (j^^xe  of 

ufe  of  the  quantity  fought;  we  fliall  here  give  an  in-rayi  rcflt 

fiance  whereby  the  method  of  doing  it   in  all  others  'ed  from 
•1,        j'l  convex  lu 

will  readily  appear.  t 

Pros.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  focal  diftance 
of  diverging  rays  incident  upon  a  convex  furface,  whofe 
radius  of  convexity  is  5  parts,  and  the  diftance  of  the 
radiant  from  the  furface  is  20. 

Sol.  Call  the  focal  diftance  fought  ;c;  then  will  the 
diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre  be  5 — x-,  and  that 
of  the  radiant  from  the  fame  2?<  therefore  by  prop  .3. 
we  have  the  following  proportion,  viz..  x  :  20  :  :  5 — 
w  :  2  i; ;  and  multiplying  extremes  together  and  means 
together,  we  have  25  .v,=  ioo — 20.v,  which,  after  due 
reduction,  gives  xz=  '-ir- 

If  in  any  cafe  it  fliould  happen  that  the  value  of  x 
fhould  be  a  negative  quantity,  the  focal  point  muft 
then  be  taken  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  furface  to 
that  on  which  it  was  fuppofed  tiiat  it  would  fall  in 
ftating  the  problem. 

If  letters  inftead  of  figures  had  been  made  ufe  of  in 
the  foregoing  folution,  a  general  theorem  might  have 
been  raifed,  to  have  determined  the  focal  diftance  of 
reflefted  rays  in  all  cafes  whatever.  See  this  done  in 
Suppl.  to  Gregory's  Optics,  id  edit.  p.  1 1  2. 

Becaufe  it  was,  in  the  preceding  feftion,  ohferved, 

that  dIfFeient  incident  rays,  though  tending  to  or  from 

one  point,  vrould  after  refraftion  proceed  to  or  from 
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different  point?,  a  Mt-tlind  wai  tlitTe  inferred  of  tJcter- 
iniiiin^  the  dillinft  point  which  eioh  fepnrate  ray 
enterinj  a  fphtrical  furface  converges  to,  or  diverges 
from,  a'"ter  refiailion  :  tlie  fame  h:is  been  ohferve'l 
here  with  reeraij  to  rays  reflected  from  a  fpherical 
furface  (^fecO!)f.  in  Cafe  2.  and  Cafe  lo.)  But  the 
method  of  dcterrainintr  the  dillinil  point  to  or  from 
which  any  given  incident  ray  proceeds  after  refkftion, 
is  much  more  fimple.  It  is  only  necclTary  to  draw 
the  reflefteJ  ray  fuch,  that  the  angle  of  refleftion 
may  be  tqiuil  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  which  will 
iktertnlne  the  point  it  proceeds  to  or  from  in  any  cafe 
whatever. 

^3.      Of  the  /Appearance  cj  P.oJies  feen  by  Light  rrflelled 
from  plane  and  fphcricol  Surf  arcs. 

Whatever  has  been  faid  concerning  tl'.e  appear- 
ance of  bodies  feen  by  refraiSsd  light  through  lenfes, 
refpeAs  alfo  the  appearance  of  bo':!iei  feen  by  reflec- 
tion. But  befides  thtfe,  there  is  one  thing  peculiar  to 
images  Iiy  reflection,  viz.  that  each  point  in  the  rc- 
piefentation  of  an  obj\ft  made  by  rtfleftion  appears 
fituated  fomewherc  in  an  infinite  right  line  that  paffes 
through  its  coirefpondent  point  in  the  ohjeft,  and  is 
perpendicular  to  the  reflefting  furface. 

The  truth  of  thi<  appears  fufiicicntly  from  the  pro- 
pofitions  formerly  laid  down  :  in  each  of  which,  rays 
Howino  from  any  radi.mt  point,  are  ftiown  to  proceed 
after  refli-ftinn  to  or  fiom  fome  point  in  a  line  that 
paffes  through  the  faid  radiant,  and  is  perpendicular 
.]j,5  to  the  rtfiefling  furface.  For  inllance  (fig.  I.),  rays 
Ji-lX.  flowing  from  Y  are  collti5\ed  in  X,  a  point  in  the  per- 
pendicular CD,  which,  being  produced,  paffes  through 
Y:  again  (fig  2.),  rnys  flowing  from  G,  proceed, 
after  n  fle£f  ion,  as  from  N,  a  point  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar CD,  which,  being  produced,  paffes  through  G  ; 
and  fo  of  the  reft. 

This  obftrvatinn  however,  except  where  an  objeft 
is  feen  by  n-ficftifn  from  a  plain  furfai:e,  relates  only 
to  thofe  cafes  where  the  reprefcntation  Is  made  by 
means  of  fixh  rays  as  f.ill  u;ion  the  reflcfting  furface 
with  a  very  fmall  degree  of  ob'iquity  ;  bec?ufe  fuch 
as  fall  at  a  confiJerable  ('ilfmce  fioni  the  perpendicu- 
lar, proceed  not  after  reflection  as  from  any  point  in 
that  perpendicular,  but  as  from  other  points  fituated 
in  a  certain  curve,  as  hath  already  been  explained  ; 
upon  which  account  thefe  rays  are  neglefted,  as  ma- 
king a  confufed  and  deformed  reprefcntation.  And 
therefore  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  however  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  eve  with  refpeft  to  the  objeft  and  reflec- 
ting furface  may  be  r^prtfented  in  the  following  fi- 
gures, it  is  to  be  fuppofed  as  fituated  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner with  refpiftto  tire  o'jeft,  that  rays  flowing  from 
thence  and  entering  it  after  i-efleftion,  may  be  fuch 
on'y  as  fall  with  a  very  fmall  degree  of  obliquity  up- 
on the  furface  ;  that  is,  the  eye  mull  be  fuppofed  to 
te  placed  atmoft  directly  behind  the  object,  or  be- 
tv;een  it  atrd  the  reileMing  furface.  The  reafon  why 
it  is  not  always  fo  placed,  is  only  to  avoid  confufion 
in  the  figures. 
ap-  I.  When  an  objeft  Is  feen  by  refleftion  fr.m  a  plane 

ince  of  furfsce,  the  image  of  it  appears  at  the  f.ime  diftance 
its  re-  ir.hind  the  furface  that  the  objeft  is  placed  before  it, 
rilanc  "^  ^^^^  f^"'^  magnitude  therewith,  and  direftly  oppo- 
ces.      file  to  it. 
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To  explain  this',  let  AB  (fig.  10  ;  rcprcf.;nt  an  ob- 
j:ft  feen  by  rcMeition  from  the  plain,  furface  SV;  and 
let  the  rays  Al'",  AG,  be  fo  inclined  10  the  furface, 
that  they  (hall  inter  an  eye  at  H  after  reflcftion  f 
and  let  AE  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface  :  then, 
by  the  obfervation  juft  mentioned,  the  point  A  will 
appear  in  fome  part  of  the  line  AK  prodr.ced,  fup- 
pofe  1  ;  that  is,  the  oblique  rays  AF  and  AG  will 
proceeJ.  after  refleftion  as  from  that  point ;  and  fur- 
ther, becaufe  the  reflefted  rays  FH,  GK,  will  have 
the  fame  degree  of'inclination  to  one  another  that  their 
incident  ones  have,  that  point  mull  ncceffarily  be  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  fui-face  that  the  poiirt  A  is;  the 
reprefcntation  therefore  of  the  point  A  wdl  be  at  tire 
fame  diftance  behind  the  furface  that  the  point  itfelf 
is  before  it,  and  direftly  oppofite  to  it :  confequently, 
fince  the  like  may  I.e  fhown  of  the  point  B,  or  of  any- 
other,  the  whole  image  IM  will  appear  at  the  fame 
diftance  behind  the  furface  that  the  objeft  is  before  it, 
and  direftly  oppofite  to  it  ;  and  becaufe  the  lines  AI, 
BM,  v.'hich  are  perpendicular  to  the  plain  furfice,  arc 
for  that  reafon  purallcl  to  each  other,  it  will  alfo  be  of 
the  fame  magnitude  therewith. 

II.  When  an  objeft  is  feen  by  refleftion  from  a  con- 
vex furface,  its  ima^e  appears  nearer  to  the  furface, 
and  lefs  than  the  objeft. 

Let  AB  (Kg.  I  2.  i  reprefent  the  objeft,  SV  a  reflec- 
ting furface  whofe  centre  of  convexity  is  C  :  and  let 
the  rays  AF,  i\G,  be  fo  inclined  to  the  furface,  that 
after  refleftion  therefrom,  they  fhall  enter  the  eye  at 
H  :  and  let  AE  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface  ; 
then  will  the  oblique  rays  AF,  AG,  proceed  after 
refleftion  as  from  feme  point  in  the  line  AE  produced, 
fuppofe  from  I  ;  which  point,  becaufe  the  reflefted 
rays  will  diverge  more  than  the  incident  ones,  muft  be 
neai-cr  to  the  furface  than  the  point  A.  And  fince 
the  fame  is  alfo  true  of  the  rays  which  flow  from  B, 
or  any  other  point,  the  reprefcntation  IM  will  he  near- 
er to  the  furface  than  the  objeft  ;  and  becaufe  it  is 
terminated  by  the  perpendiculars  AE  and  BF,  which 
incline  to  each  others  as  concurring  at  the  centre,  it 
will  alfo  appear  Icfs. 

III.  When  an  objeft  is  feen  by  refleftion  from  a 
concave  furface,  the  reprefcntation  of  ii  is  various,  both 
with  regard  to  its  magnitude  and  fitualion,  according 
as  the  diftance  of  the  olijeft  from  the  i-eflefting furface 
is  greater  or  Irfs. 

1.  When  the  objeft  is  nearer  to  the  furface  than  its 
focus  of  parallel  rays,  the  image  falls  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  furface,  is  more  diftant  from  it,  and  larger 
than  the  oljeft. 

,Thuf,  let  AB  (fig  13.)  be  the  objeft,  SV  the  re- 
flecting furface,  F  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  and  C 
its  centre.  Through  A  and  B,  the  extremities  of 
the  objeft,  draw  the  lines  CE,  CR,  which  will  lie 
perpendicular  to  the  furface;  and  let  the  rays  A  R, 
/-'.G,  be  Incident  upon  fuch  points  of  it  that  they  '.hall 
bt  reflefted  into  an  eye  ^t  H  Now,  becaufe  the  ra- 
diant points  A  and  B  are  nearer  the  furface  than  Y 
the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  the  reflefted  rays  will  di- 
verge, and  will  therefore  proceed  as  from  fome  points 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  furface ,  which  points,  by  the 
obfeivation  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  fejtion, 
will  be  in  the  perpendiculars  AE,  BR,  produced, 
fuppofe  in  I  and  M  :  but  they  will  diverge  in  a  lefs 
R  r  degree 
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defrree  than  their  incidfnt  ones  (fee  the  propafition 
vear,i:!ce  j^jj^  referred  to)  ;  and  therefore  the  faid  points  will 
fccnbvRe-''^  farther  from  the  fiirface  than  the  points  A  and 
flceTiion  B.  The  imaire  therefore  will  be  on  the  oppofite  fide 
from  dilTe-  of  the  furface  with  refpeft  to  the  ohjeft  :  it  will  be 
rent  Sulfa-  n^Q,.g  (JfHant  than  it ;  and  confequently  being  termi- 
?'^^"  Dated  by  the  perpendiculars  CI  and  CM,  it  will  alfo 

be  lartrer. 

7.  When  the  objeft  Is  placed  in  the  focus  of  paral- 
lel rays,  the  refleSed  rays  enter  the  eye  parallel ;  in 
v'hich  cafe  the  image  ought  to  appear  at  an  infinite  dl- 
fiancc  behind  the  rcfletting  furface  :  b\it  the  repre- 
fentatlon  of  it,  for  the  like  rtafons  that  were  given 
in  the  foregoing  cafe,  beintr  large  and  diltinft,  we 
judge  it  not   much  farther   from  the  furface  than  the 


^.  When  the   objeft  is  placed  between  the  focus  of 
.paralk-1  rays  and   the   centre,  the  imai{e  falls  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  centre,  is  larger  than  the  oBjeit,  and 
in  an  inverted  pofilion. 

Thus  let  A.B  (fig.  14.)  reprefent  the  object,  SV 
tlie  rcflefting  furface,  F  its  focus  of  parallel  rays,  and 
C  its  centre.  Thiough  A  and  B,  the  extremities  of 
the  ohjeiSt,  draw  the  lines  CE  and  CN,  which  will  be 
perpendicular  to  the  furface  ;  and  let  AR,  AG,  be  a 
pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  A.  Thefe  rays  proceed- 
ing from  a  point  beyond  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  will 
after  reflection  converge  towards  fome  point  on  the 
oppofite  fide  the  centre,  which  will  fall  upon  the  per- 
pendictdar  EC  produced,  but  at  a  greater  diflnnce 
from  C  than  the  radiant  A  from  which  they  diverged. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  rays  flowing  from  B  will  con- 
verge to  a  point  in  the  perpendicular  NC  produced, 
which  (hall  be  farther  from  C  than  the  point  B  ;  from 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  image  IM  is  larger  than 
the  objeft  AB,  that  it  falls  on  the  contrary  fide  the 
centre,  and  that  their  pofitions  are  inverted  with  re- 
fpeft  to  each  other. 

4.  If  the  objeft  be  placed  beyond  the  centre  of  con- 
vexity, the  image  is  then  formed  between  the  centre 
and  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  is  lefs  than  the  objeft, 
!ind  its  pofition  is  inverted. 

This  propofition  is  the  converfe  of  the  foregoing : 
for  as  in  that  cafe  rays  proceeding  from  A  were  re- 
flcft^d  to  I,  and  from  B  to  M ;  fo  rays  flowing  from 
I  and  M  will  be  reflefted  to  A  and  B;  if  therefore  an 
objeft  be  fuppofed  to  be  fituated  beyond  the  centre  in 
IM,  the  image  of  it  will  be  formed  in  AB  between 
that  and  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  will  be  lefs  than  the 
objeft,  and  inverted. 

5.  If  the  middle  of  the  objeft  be  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  convexity  of  the  reflefting  furface,  the  objeft 
and  its  image  will  be  coincident ;  but  the  image  will 
be  inverted  with  refpeft  to  the  objeft. 

That  the  place  of  the  image  and  the  objeft  fhould 
be  the  fame  in  this  cafe  needs  little  explication  ;  for 
the  middle  of  the  objeft  being  in  the  centre,  rays 
flowing  from  thence  will  fall  perpendicularly  upon 
the  furface,  and  therefore  neceflarily  return  thither 
again  ;  fo  that  the  middle  of  the  image  will  be  coin- 
cident with  the  middle  of  the  objeft.  But  that  the 
image  fliould  be  inverted  is  perhaps  not  fo  clear.  To 
explain  this,  let  AB  (fig.  ij.)  be  the  objeft,  having 
its  middle  point  C  in  the  centre  of  the  reflefting  fur. 
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face  SV  ;  ihroiigh  the  centre  and  the  point  R  draw 
the  line  CR,  which  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  re- 
flefting furface  ;  join  the  points  AR  and  BR,  and  let 
AR  reprefent  a  ray  flowing  from  A  ;  this  wdl  be  re- 
flefted  into  RB  :  for  C  being  the  middle  point  be- 
tween A  and  B,  the  angles  ARC  andCRB  are  equal; 
and  a  ray  from  B  will  likewife  be  rcflefted  to  A  ;  and 
therefore  the  pofition  of  the  image  will  be  inverted 
with  refpeft  to  that  of  the  objeft. 

In  this  propofition  it  Is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
objeft  AB  is  fo  fituated  with  refpeft  to  the  rcflefting 
furface,  that  the  ant^le  ACR  rray  be  right;  for  othei-- 
wife  the  angles  ARC  and  BRC  will  not  be  equal,  arid 
part  of  the  image  will  therefore  fall  upon  the  objeft 
and  part  off. 

6.  If  ill  any  of  the  three  lall  cafes,  in  each  of 
■(\liich  the  image  is  formed  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  reflec- 
ting furface  with  the  objeft,  the  eye  be  fituated  far- 
tlier  from  the  furface  than  the  place  where  the  image 
(alls,  the  rays  of  each  pencil,  -crofTing  each  other  ni 
the  feveral  points  of  the  image,  will  enter  the  eye  as 
from  a  real  objeft  fituated  there  ;  fo  that  the  image 
will  appear  pendulous  in  the  fir  between  the  eye  and 
the  reflefting  finface,  and  in  the  pofition  wherein  it 
is  formed,  viz.  inverted  with  refpeft  to  the  objeft,  in 
the  fame  manner  that  an  image  formed  by  refrafted 
light  appears  to  an  eye  placed  beyond  it  ;  which  waa 
fully  explained  under  Prop.  IV.  (p.  304.),  and  there- 
fore neeiis  not  be  repeated. 

But  as  what  relates  to  the  appearance  of  the  objeft 
when  the  eye  is  placed  nearer  to  the  furface  than  the 
Image,  was  not  there  fully  inquired  into,  that  point 
fhall  now  be  more  ftriftly  examined  under  the  folloiv- 
Ing  cafe,  which  equally  relates  to  refrafted  and  refleft- 
ed  light. 

7.  If  the  eye  be  fituated  between  the  reflefting  fur- 
face  and  the  place  of  the  Image,  the  objeft  is  then 
feen  beyond  the  furface  ;  and  the  farther  the  eye  re- 
cedes from  the  furface  towards  the  place  of  the  image, 
the  more  confufcd,  larger,  and  ncrer,  the  objeft  ap. 
pears. 

To  explain  this,  let  AB  (fig.  16.)  reprefent  the  ob- 
jeft ;  IM  its  image,  one  of  whofe  points  M  is  formed 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  i-eflefted  rays  DM,  EM,  &c. 
which  before  refleftion  came  from  B  ;  the  other,  I, 
by  the  concurrence  of  DI,  EI,  Sec.  which  came  from 
A  :  and  let  ai  be  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  fituated  be- 
tween the  furface  DP  and  the  Image.  This  pupil  will 
admit  the  rays  Ha,  Ki;  which,  becaufe  they  are 
tending  towards  I,  are  fuch  as  came  from  A,  and 
therefore  the  point  A  will  appear  diffufed  over  the 
fpace  RS.  In  like  manner  the  pupil  will  jilfo  receive 
into  It  the  reflefted  rays  Ka  and  L,  i,  which,  becaufe 
they  are  tending  towards  M,  by  fuppofition  came  from 
B  ;  and  therefore  the  point  B  will  be  feen  fpread  as  it 
were  over  the  fpace  TV,  and  the  objeft  will  fecm  to 
fill  the  fpace  RV;  but  the  reprefentatlon  of  it  will  be 
confufed,  becaufe  the  Intermediate  points  of  the  ob- 
jeft being  equally  enlarged  in  appearance,  there  will 
not  be  room  for  them  between  the  points  S  and  T, 
but  they  will  coincide  in  part  one  with  another  :  for 
inftance,  the  appearance  of  that  point  In  the  objeft, 
whofe  reprefentation  falls  upon  c  in  the  Image,  will  fill 
the  fpace  mni  and  fo  of  the  reft.     Now,  if  the  fame 
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Ap-     pupil  he   removed  iiito  the   (iiiiraion  e  f,  the  rtflerteJ 
*'^".     '^^y*'  ^  <"  8"''  Gy'v  ill  then  enter  the  tye,  and  therefore 
hvfte  ''"*^  extremity  of  the  o!)je£t  will  appear  to  coV>.r  the 
ion        fpace  XY  ;  an.',  becaiife  the  rays  Of'  and  L,  e  will  al- 
1  iliffc-  fo  enter  it  in  their  proarcfs   towards  M,  the  point  B, 
^'"'^^"  from  whence   they   cnme,  will   appear  to  cover  ZV  ; 
the  cbjeft  therefore  will  appear  larger  and  more  con- 
fufcd  than   Icefore.      And  when   the  eye  recet'es  quite 
to  the  iraagc,  it  fees  hut  one  finale  point  of  the  object, 
and  that  appears  dilTuftd  all  over  the  refltdinfr  furface: 
for  inftance,    if  the  eye  recedes  to  the  point  M,  then 
rajs  flowing  from  the  point  Benterit  upon  whatever 
part  of  the  furface  they  f.ll;  and  fo  for  the  reft.    The 
oijtft  tdfo  appears  nearer  to  the  furface  the  farther  the 
eye  recedes  from  it  towards  the  place  of  the  image;  pro- 
bably becaufe,  as  the  appearance  of  the  objeft  becomes 
more  and  nioie  contufed,  its  place  is  not  fo  eafily  di- 
llinguiflied  from  that  of  the  reflefting  furface  itfelf,  till 
at  Inll  when  it  is  quite  confufed  (as  it  is  when  the  eye 
is  arrived  at  M)  they  both  appear  as  one,  the  furface 
ail'umin;j  the  colour  of  the  objedf. 
.  jp.  As  to  the  precife  apparent  mae'nitude  of  an  o!  ji'ifl 

eiit  feen  after  this  manner,  it  is  fuch  that  the  anc^le  it  ap- 
;iiiti:de  pears  under  fhall  be  equal  to  that  which  the  image  of 
i"t:v  I e'^  the  fame  oljfdl  would  appear  undtr  were  we  to  fup- 
lii.n  P"^"-'  't  ^^^^  from  the  fame  place:  that  is,  the  apparent 
nacon-objcft  (for  fuch  we  mufl  call  it  to  diftinguifli  it  from 
e  fur-  the  image  of  the  fame  objeftj  and  the  image  fubtend 
equal  angles  at  the  eye. 

DcM.  Here  we  muft  fuppofe  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
to  be  a  point  only,  becaufe  the  magnitude  of  that 
caufes  fmall  alteraticui  in  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
the  objeft  ;  as  we  (Iiall  fee  by  and  by.  Let  then  the 
point  a  reprefeut  the  pupil,  then  will  the  extreme  rays 
that  can  enter  it  be  H  a  and  K.  a ;  the  objeft  therefore 
will  appear  under  the  angle  HaK,  which  is  equal  to 
its  vertical  one  Mn  I,  under  which  the  image  IM  would 
i.ppear  were  it  to.be  feen  from  a.  Again,  if  the  eye 
he  placed  in  /,  che  objeft  appears  under  the  angle 
G/0  equal  to  I/M,  which  the  image  fubtends  at 
the  fame  place,  and  therefore  the  apparent  objeft  and 
image  of  it  fubtend   equal  angles   at   the  eye.      ^ 

Kb. 

Now  if  we  fuppofe  the  pupil  to  have  any  fenfilile 
magnitude,  fuch,  fuppofe,  that  its  diameter  may  be  al>; 
then  the  objeft  feen  by  the  eye  in  that  fitaation  will 
appear  under  the  angle  HXL,  which  is  larger  than 
the  angle  H  a  K,  under  which  it  appeared  befoie;  be- 
caufe the  angle  at  X  is  nearer  thas  the  angle  at  a,  to 
the  line  IM,  which  is  a  fubtenfe  common  to  thera 
both. 

From  this  propoficion  it  follows,  that,  were  the 
eye  clofe  to  the  fuiface  at  K,  the  real  and  apparent 
objeft  would  be  feen  under  equal  angles  (for  the  real 
objeft  appears  from  that  place  under  the  fame  angle 
that  the  image  does,  as  will  be  fliown  at  the  end  of 
this  feftion)  :  therefore,  when  the  eye  is  nearer  to  the 
hnage  than  that  point,  the  image  will  fubtend  a  larger 
angle  at  it  than  the  objeft  does  ;  and  confequently, 
fince  the  image  and  apparent  objeft  fubtend  equal 
angles  at  the  eye,  the  apparent  objeft  muft  neceffarily 
be  feen  under  a  larger  angle  than  the  objeft  itfelf, 
wherever  the  eye  be  placed,  between  the  furface  and 
♦  he  image. 
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A.S  e.-ich  point  in  t!is  repreftntation  of  an  objeft  The  X;>- 

made  by  refleftion  is  fituated  fnmewhere  in   a  right  P^"''"" 
,.        ,  T      ,  .    ■  r        1  .      .    °.     of  Bodies 

line  that  panes  through  its  correlponJent  point  in  the  f^^,^  i„  Rg,  • 

ctjeft,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  refl.'C^ing  furface,  iietSion 
as  was  ftiown  in  the  beginning  of  this  feftion  ;  ««  may  f'"'"  'liTe- 
from  hence  deiluce  a  moll  eafyand  expeilitious  method '^'^'■'  ^"'  *' 
of  determining  both  the  magnitude   and   fituation  ot  ■ 

the  image  in  all  cafes  whatever.      Thus, 

Through  the  extremities  of  the  objeft  AB  and  the 
centre  C  (iig.  17,  18,  or  19.)  draw  the  linos  AC  BC,  I''f'<=  , 
and  produce  them  as  the  cafe  requires;  thcfe  lines  will  Lt,tLiX> 
be  perpendicular  to  the  reflefting  furface,  a:i:l  therefore 
the  extremities  of  the  image  will  fill  upon  them. 
Through  F  the  mijdie  point  of  the  objeft  and  the 
centre;  draw  the  line  FC,  and  produce  it  till  it  pafTes 
through  the  reflefting  lurface  ;  this  will  alfo  !yc  per- 
pendicular to  the  furface.  Through  G,  the  point 
where  this  line  cuts  the  furface,  draw  the  lines  A(j 
and  BG,  and  produce  them  this  way  or  tliat,  till  they 
crofs  the  former  perpendiculars;  and  where  they  crofs, 
there  I  and  M  the  extremities  of  the  image  will  fall. 
For  fuppoling  A-G  to  be  a  ray  proceeding  from  the 
point  A  and  falling  upon  G,  it  will  be  rtflefted  to  B  ; 
becaufe  FA  is  equal  to  FB,  and  FG  is  perpendicular 
to  the  reflefting  furface  ;  and  therefore  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  point  A  will  be  in  BG  produced  as  well  a^ 
in  AC;  confequently  it  will  fall  on  the  point  I,  where 
they  crofs  each  other.  Likewife  the  ray  BG  will  for 
the  fame  reafon  be  rcflefted  to  A  ;  and  there.fore  the 
reprefentation  of  the  point  B  will  be  in  AG  produced, 
as  well  as  in  forae  part  of  BC,  that  Is,  in  M  where 
they  crofs.     From  whence  the  propofition  is  clear. 

It  it  happens  that  the  lines  will  not  crofs  which 
way  foever  they  are  produced,  as  in  (fig.  20.),  then 
is  the  objeft  in  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  of  that 
fuiiace,  and  has  no  image  formed  in  any  place  what- 
ever. For  in  this  cafe  the  rays  AH,  AG,  flowing 
from  the  point  A,  become  parallel  after  refleftion 
in  the  lines  HC,  GB,  and  therefore  do  not  flow  as 
to  or  from  any  point  :  in  like  manner,  rays  flowing 
from  B  are  reflefted  into  the  parallel  lines  KB  and 
GA  ;  fo  that  no  reprefentation  can  be  formed  by  fuch 
refleftion. 

From  hence  we  learn  another  circumftance  relating 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  image  made  by  refleftion  5 
viz.  that  it  fubtends  the  fame  angle  at  the  vertex  of 
the  reflefting  furface  that  the  objeft  does.  This  ap- 
pears by  infpeftion  of  the  17th,  18th,  or  19th  figure, 
in  each  of  which  the  angle  IGM,  which  the  image 
fubtends  at  G  the  vertex  of  the  reflefting  furface,  is 
equal  to  the  angle  AGB,  which  the  objeft  fub- 
tends at  the  fame  place;  for  in  the  two  firlt  of  thofc 
figures  they  are  vertical,  in  the  third  they  are  the  fame. 
And, 

Farther,  the  angle  ICM,  which  the  image  fubtends 
at  the  centre,  is  alfo  equal  to  the  angle  ACB  which 
the  objeft  fubtends  at  the  fame  place  ;  for  in  the  two 
firll  figures  they  are  the  fame,  in  the  laft  they  are  ver- 
tical to  each  other. 

From   whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  objeft  and  its 
image  are  to  each  other   in   diameter,  either  as  their 
refpeftive  diftances  from  the  vertex  of  the  reflefting  ■ 
furface,  or  as  their  diftances  from  the  centre  of  the 
fame. 

R  r  2  IV. 
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IV.  As  ol.jecta  are  multiplied  by  being  fcen  thro' 
tranfparent  media,  whofe  furfaces  are  properly  difpo- 
fed,  fo  they  may  a!fo  by  reflcflinj^  furfaces.   Thus, 

!.  If  two  reflecting  furfaces  be  difpofed  at  right 
angles,  as  the  furfaces  AB,  BC,  (fig.  2i.),  an  objcft 
at  D  may  be  feen  by  an  eye  at  E,  after  one  redeftion 
at  F,  in  the  line  EF  produced  ;  after  two  reficftions, 
the  fiift  at  G,  the  fecond  at  H,  in  the  line  EH  pro- 
duced ;  and  alfo,  after  one  reflection  made  at  A,  in  tlie 
line  EA  produced. 

,1.  If  the  furfaces  be  parallel,  as  AB,  CD,  (fig.  22.), 
and  the  objett  be  placed  at  E  and  the  eye  at  F,  the 
objeft  will  appear  multiplied  an  infinite  number  of 
times  :  thus,  it  may  he  fecn  in  the  line  FG  produced, 
after  one  rcfieftion  at  G;  in  the  line  FPi  produced, 
after  two  rcflcftioiis,  the  firft  at  I,  the  fecond  at  H  ; 
and  alfo  in  FP  produced,  after  ftvcral  fucceffive  reflec- 
tions of  the  ray  EL,  at  the  points  L,  M,  N,  O,  and  P: 
and  fo  or.  in  infinitum.  But  the  greater  the  number  of 
refleitions  are,  the  \\ebkcr  their  reprtfentation  will  be. 

Sect.  IV.     Of  the  different  Refranglbility  of 
Light. 

As  this  property  of  light  folves  a  great  number  of 
the  phenomena  which  could  not  be  underflood  by  for- 
mer opticians,  we  fliall  give  an  account  of  it  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  whof  firil  difcovered  it  ; 
efpecially  as  his  account  is  much  more  full,  clear,  and 
peifpicuous,  than  thofe  of  fucceeding  writers. 

"  In  a  very  dark  chamber,  at  a  cound  hole  F(fig.  i.), 
about  one  third  of  an  inch  broad,  made  in  the  (hut  of  a 
window,  I  placed  a  glafs  piifm.\BC,  whereby  the  beam 
of  the  fun's  light,  hF,  which  came  in  at  that  hole, 
might  be  refradted  upwards,  toward  the  oppofite  wall 
ef  the  chamber,  and  there  form  a  coloured  image  of 
the  fun,  reprefented  at  Pi\  The  axis  of  the  prifni 
(that  is,  the  line  pafling  through  the  midi'.le  of  the 
prifm,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  end,  parallel 
to  the  edge  of  the  refradfing  angle)  was  in  this  and 
the  following  experiments  pcipendicular  to  the  inci- 
dent rays.  About  this  axis  I  turned  tlie  prifm  llowly, 
and  faw  the  refrafted  light  on  the  wall,  or  coloured 
iiSiage  of  the  fun,  firft  to  dcfcend,  and  then  to  afcend. 
Between  the  defcent  and  afcent,  when  the  image 
feemed  ftationary,  1  flopped  the  prifm  and  fixed  it  in 
that  poi'ure. 

"  Then  I  let  the  refrafted  light  fall  perpendicularly 
upon  a  fneet  of  white  paper,  MN,  placed  at  the  op- 
pofite wall  o!  the  chamber,  and  obferved  the  figure  and 
dimenfions  of  the  folar  image,  PT,  formed  on  the  pa- 
per by  that  light.  This  image  was  oblong,  and  not 
oval,  but  terminated  by  two  reftillnear  and  parallel 
fides  and  two  femicircuhr  ends.  On  its  fides  it  wis 
bounded  pretty  diftiniily;  hut  on  its  ends  very  confu- 
fedly  and  indilliafily,  the  light  there  decaying  and  va- 
nifhing  by  degrees.  At  the  diflance  of  1 8-1- feet  from 
the  prifm  the  breadth  of  the  image  was  about  2  j  inches, 
but  its  length  was  about  lO;^  inches,  and  the  length  of 
its  rectilinear  fides  about  eight  inches  ;  and  ACB,  the 
refraftin^r  angle  of  the  prifm,  whereby  fo  great  a  length 
•was  made,  was  64  degrees.  With  a  lefs  angle  the 
kngth  of  the  image  was  Icfs,  the  breadth  remaining 
the  fame.  It  is  farthtr  to  be  obferved,  tliat  the  rays 
went  on  in  ftraight  lines  froip  the  prifra  to  the  image, 
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and  therefore   at  their  going  out  of  the  prifm  had  all  Light  dlf, 
that  inclination  to  one  another  from  which  the  lenTth  '^'''^"''r 
of  the  image  proceeded.     This  image  PT  was  colour- 1,   '"^' 
ed,  and  the  more  eminent  colours  lay  in  this  order  from  .,. . 

the  bottom  at  T  to  the  top  at  P  ;  red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green;  blue,  indigo,  violet  ;  together  with  all 
ibeir  intermediate  degrees  in  a  continual  fuccefaon 
perpetually  varying."  i^^^ 

Our  author  concludes  from  this  experiment,  andliglitcor 
many  more  to  be  mentioned  heieafter,  "that  the  light '''''' "^ ''" 
of  the  fun  confifls  of  a  mixture  of  feveral  forts  of  co 


veral  fort 
cf  co'.i 


loured    rays,  fome   of  which  at  equal   incidences  are  rays  diffe- 
more  rt'fraCfed  than  others,  and   therefore  are  called  loitly  1 
moi-t  nfrangihle.      The  red  at  T,  being  neareft  to  the  ff*"ti''''S' 
place  Y,  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  would  go  diredtly 
if  the  prifm  was -taken  away,  is  the  leaft  refrafted  of    , 
all  the  rays  ;  and  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  in- 
digo, and  violet,  ai-e   continually  more  and  more  te- 
fradled,  as  they  are  more  and  more  diverted  from  the 
courfe  of  the  direA  light.     For  by  mathematical  rca- 
foning  he  has  proved,   that  when  the  prifm  is  fixed  in 
the   pofture    wbove-mentioned,  fo  that   the   place   of 
the  image  fliall  be  the   lowell   poffible,  or  at  the  limit 
between  its  defcent  and  afcent,  the  figure  of  the  image 
ought  then  to  be  round  like  the  fpot  at  Y,  if  all  the 
rays  that  tended  to  it  were  equally  rcfraiSed.      There- 
fore, feeing  by  experience  it  is  found  that  this  image 
is  not  round,  but  about  five  times  longer  than  broad, 
it  f<>llow3  that  all  the  rays  arc   not  equally  refiaifed. 
And  this  conclufion   is  farther   confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiments. 

"In  the  fun-beam  SF(hg.  2.),which  was  propagated 
into  the  room  thro'  the  hole  in  the  window-fliut  EG, 
at  the  diflance  of  fome  feet  from  the  hole,  I  held  the 
prifm  ABC  in  fuch  a  pollute,  that  its  axis  might  he 
perpendicular  to  that  beam:  then  I  looked  through  the 
prifm  upon  the  hole  F,  and  turning  the  prifm  to  and 
fro  about  its  axis  to  make  the  image/"/  of  the  hole 
afcend  and  defcend,  when  between  its  two  contrary 
motions  it  feemed  ftationary,  I  flopped  the  prifm;  in- 
this  fituation  of  the  prifm,  viewing  through  it  the  faid' 
hole  F,  I  obferved  the  length  of  its  refrafted  image 
p  t  to  be  many  times  greater  than  its  breadth;  and' 
that  the  moft  refrafted  part  thereof  appeared  violet  at 
p  ;  the  leaft  refracted  red,  at  /;  and  the  middle  parts 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  orange,  in  order. 
The  fame  thing  happened  when  1  removed  the  prifm 
out  of  the  fun's  light,  and  looked  through  it  upon  the 
hole  fliining  by  the  light  of  the  clonds  beyond  it.  And 
yet  if  the  refraftions  of  all  the  rays  were  equal  ac- 
cording to  one  certain  proportion  of  the  fines  of  in- 
cidence and  refraftiou,  as  is  vulgarly  fuppofed,  the 
refrafted  image  ought  to  have  appeared  round,  by- 
the  matlicmatical  demonftration  above-mentioned.  So 
then  by  thefe  two  experiments  it  appears,  that  in 
equ.il  incidences  there  is  a  confiderable  inequality  of 
refriftions." 

For  the  difcovery  of  this  fundamental  property  of 
light,  which  has  epened  the  whole  myftery  of  co- 
lours, we  fee  our  author  was  not  only  beholden  to  the 
experiments  themfelves,  which  many  others  had  macTe 
belore  him,  but  alfo  to  his  fl<ill  in  geometry;  which 
was  abfolutely  ncceffary  to  detei-mine  what  the  figure 
of  the  refradfed  imvigc  ought  to  be  upon  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  an  equal  refraftion  of  all  the  rays;  but  ba. 
8  ving 
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ving  tlius  made  the  difccvcry,  I.e  contrived  the  follow- 
ing experiment  to  prove  it  at  fight. 

"In  the  middle  of  two  thin  boards,  DE  </?,  (fiir.  v),  1 
.  made  a  roimd  hole  in  each,  at  G  and  g,  a  thiid  part 
of  an  indi  in  diameter;  and  in  the  window  (liut  a 
much  larger  hole  bein;;  made,  at  F,  to  let  into  my 
darkened  chamber  a  large  beam  of  the  fun's  light,  I 
placed  a  prifm,  ABC,  behind  the  ihut  in  that  1  earn, 
to  refraft  it  towards  the  oppofite  w\ill  ;  and  clofc  be- 
bind  this  prifm  I  fixed  one  of  the  boards  DE,  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  the  middle  of  the  refr:ifted  lirht  might 
pafs  through  the  hole  made  in  it  at  G,  and  the  reft  be 
intercepted  by  the  board.  Then  at  the  diftance  of 
about  1 2  feet  from  the  firft  board,  1  fixed  the  other 
board,  J e,  in  fu.-h  manner  that  the  micidie  of  tlie  re- 
fraftt^d  light,  which  c.me  through  the  hole  in  the  firfl 
board,  and  fell  ii;)On  the  oppofite  wall,  might  pafs 
through  the  hole  f^  in  this  other  board  i/e,  and  the  reft 
being  intercepted  by  the  board,  might  paint  upon  it 
the  coloured  fpeftrum  of  the  fun.  And  clofe  behind 
this  board  1  fixed  another  prifm  rtZr,  to  rcfraft  the 
liglit  which  came  through  the  hole _f.  Then  I  returned 
fpecdily  to  the  hrft  prifm  ABC,  and  by  turning  it 
flowly  to  and  fro  about  its  axis,  1  caufed  the  imnge 
whicli  fell  upon  the  fccond  board  d e,  to  move  up  and 
down  upon  that  board,  that  all  its  parts  might  pa's 
fucccflively  through  the  hole  in  that  board,  and  fall 
upon  the  prifm  behmd  it.  And  in  the  mean  time  1 
noted  tlie  places,  M,  A^,  on  the  oppofite  wall,  to  which 
that  light  after  its  refraction  in  the  fecond  jirifm  did 
pafs;  and  by  the  difference  of  ihe  places  at  M  and  A', 
I  fouTid  that  the  light,  which  being  mod  refraded  in 
the  firft  prifm  ABC,  did  go  to  the  blue  end  of  the 
image,  was  again  more  retrafted  by  the  fecond  prifm 
ebc,  than  the  light  which  went  to  the  red  end  of  that 
image.  For  when  the  lower  part  of  the  light  which 
fell  tpon  the  fecond  board  li e,  was  cart  through  the 
hole  ^,  it  went  to  a  lower  place  M  on  the  wall ;  and 
when  the  higher  part  of  that  liglii  was  caft  through 
the  fame  hole  g,  it  went  to  a  liigher  place  N  on  the 
wall ;  and  when  any  intermediate  part  of  the  light  was 
caft  through  that  hole,  it  went  to  fome  pb.ce  in  the 
wall  between  M  and  N.  The  unchanged  pohtion  of 
the  holes  in  the  boards  made  the  incidence  of  theravs 
upon  the  fecond  prifm  to  be  the  fame  in  all  cafes.  And 
yet  in  that  common  incidence  fome  of  the  rays  were 
Biore  refraded  and  others  lefs  :  and  thofe  were  more 
rcfracled  in  this  pr:iin,  which  by  a  greater  refraciion 
in  the  firft  prifm  were  more  turned  out  of  their  way  ; 
and  therefore,  for  their  conftancy  of  being  more  reftadf- 
ed,  are  vlefervedly  called  more  refrangible.^' 

Our  author  fhows  alfo,  by  experiments  made  with 
convex  glafs,  that  lights  (rtflefted  from  natural  bodies) 
which  differ  in  colour,  differ  ;-lfo  in  degrees  of  refran- 
glblllty  ;  and  that  they  di-ffer  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  rays  of  the  fun  do. 

*'  'i  he  fun's  light  confifts  of  rays  differing  in  reflexi- 
bility,  and  thofe  rays  are  more  reflexible  than  others 
which  are  more  reirangible.  A  prifm,  ABC  (fig. 4.), 
wliofe  twoan'les,  ac  its  bafe  BC,  were  equal  to  one  an- 
other and  half  right  ones,  and  the  third  at  A  a  right 
one,  I  placed  in  a  beam  FM  of  the  fun's  light,  let  into 
a  dark  chanibcr  through  a  hole  F  one  third  part  of  an 
inch  broad.  And  turning  the  prifm  flowly  about  its 
axis  until  the  light  which  went  through  one  of  its 
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angles  ACB,  and  was  rcfrifted  by  it  to  G  and  TT,  be- '  ij-'ht  '"^ 
can  to  be  icfleaed  into  the  line  MN  by  its  bafe  BC, ^T"' '^- 
at  Which' till  then  it  went  out  of  the  glafs;  I  obferved  |,i(.' 
that  thofe  rays,  as  MH,  whicli  had  fuffercd  the  great- '-  '^  '- 
eil  refraftion,  were  fooner  rcficfted  than  the  reft.  To 
make  it  evident  that  the  r?.ys  which  vanifiied  at  H 
were  refleAed  into  the  beam  MN,  I  made  this  beam 
pafs  through  another  prifm  VXY,  and  being  refraft- 
ed  I  y  it  to  fall  afterwards  upon  a  fhect  of  white  paper 
//placed  at  fome  dlllance  behind  it,  and  there  by  that 
rthaclion  to  paint  the  ufusi  colours  at//.  Then 
caufing  the  tirll  prifm  to  be  turned  about  its  axis  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  letters  ABC,  I  obferved, 
that  when  thofe  rays  MH,  which  in  this  prifm  had 
fullered  the  greattil  refraction,  and  appeared  blue  and 
violet,  beg:;n  to  be  totally  refle(^ed,  the  blue  and 
v;o!ct  light  on  the  paper  which  was  moil  refrafted  in 
the  fecond  prifm  received  a  fenfible  Increafe  at/,  above 
that  of  the  red  and  yellow  at  /  .•  and  afterwards,  when 
the  reft  of  the  light,  w  hlch  was  green,  yellow,  ar.d 
red,  began  to  be  totally  refleAtd  and  vanifiied  at  G, 
the  light  of  thofe  colours  at  /,  on  the  paper  /  /,  re- 
ceived as  grt:it  an  increafe  as  the  violet  and  blue  had 
received  before.  Which  puts  it  pail  dii'pute,  tTiat 
tliofe  rays  became  firft  of  all  totally  rcfletted  ?t  the 
bafe  BC,  which  before  at  equal  incidences  with  the 
reft  upon  the  bafe  BC  had  fuflered  the  greatcft  re- 
fraftion.  1  do  ^ot  here  take  notice  of  any  refrac- 
tions made  in  the  fides  AC,  AB,  of  the  firil  prifm, 
becaufe  the  light  entera  almoft  perpendiculaily  at  the 
firft  fide,  and  goes  out  almoft  perpendiculaily  at  the 
fecond  ;  and  therefore  fuffers  none,  or  fo  little,  that 
the  angles  of  incidence  at  the  bafe  BC  are  not  fenfibly 
altered  by  it  ;  ef.jecially  if  the  angles  of  the  prifm  at 
the  bafe  BC  be  each  about  40  degrees.  For  the  rays 
FM  begin  to  be  totally  reflected  when  the  angle  CMF 
is  about  50  degrees,  and  therefore  they  will  then 
make  a  right  angle  of  90  degrees  with  AC. 

"  It  appears  alfo  from  experiments,  ihat  the  beam 
of  light  MN,  reflefted  by  the  bafe  of  the  prifm,  beinj 
augmented  firft  by  the  more  refrangible  rays  and 
afterwards  by  the  lefs  refrangible,  is  compofed  of  rays 
differently  refrangible. 

"  The  light  whofe  rays  are  all  ilike  refrangible,  I  call 
fimple.,  homogenea/,  Rndjimi/ar  ;  and  that  whofe  rays  are 
fome  more  refrangible  than  others,  1  call  compoiiiulj 
i-.terogeneal,  and  di/ftmllnr.  '1  he  fornrer  light  I  call. 
homogeneal,  not  becaufe  I  would  affirm  it  fo  in  all  re- 
fpefts  ;  but  becaufe  the  rays  which  agree  in  refrangi- 
biilty  agree  at  leaft  in  all  their  other  properties  which 
I  confider  in  the  loUowing  dlfcourfe. 

"    The  colours  of  homogeneal  lights  I  czW primary,      ,'9" 
homogenea/,  ^vAfimple;  and  thofe  of  heterogeneal  lights,  ^^,^1^  of 
beterogeneal  and  compound.      For  thefe  are  always  com-  compound) 
pounced  of  homogeneal  lights,  as  will  appear  in  the 
lollowing  difcourfe. 

"  The  homogeneal  light  and  rays  which  appear 
red,  or  rather  make  objeds  appear  fo,  I  call  rubrific 
or  red-maihig ;  thofe  which  make  objedts  appear 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet,  I  cah  yeliow-mniing, 
gran  tnaiing,  blue-making,  wclet-mak'nig  ;  and  fo  of  the 
reft.  And  if  at  any  time  I  fpeak  of  H^ht  and  rays  ks 
coloured  ot  endowed  with  colours,  I  would  be  under- 
ftood  to  fpeak  not  philofophically  and  properly,  but 
grofsly,  and  according  to  fuch  conceptions  as  vnlgav 
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frame.  For  t'le  rajs,  to  fpeak  prcp?rly,  are  not  co- 
oured.  In  them  there  is  nothing  clfe  than  a  certain 
power  and  difpofition  to  flir  up  a  fenf.tion  of  this  or 
that  colour.  For  as  found.,  in  a  bell  or  mulkal  firing 
or  other  founding  body,  is  nothing  but  a  trembling 
motion,  ?nd  in  the  air  nothing  but  that  motion  pro- 
pagated from  the  objeft,  and  in  thi  fenforium  it  is  a 
fenfe  of  that  motion  under  the  form  of  found  ;  fo  co- 
lours in  the  objeil  are  nothing  but  a  difpofition  to  re- 
lleft  this  or  that  fort  of  rays  more  copiouny  th^n  the 
rcfl:  :  in  rays  they  are  nothing  but  their  difpofitions  to 
propagate  this  or  that  motion  into  the  fenforium  ;  and 
in  the  fenforium  they  are  fenfcitions  of  thofe  meticiis 
\iiiJer  the  forms  of  colours.     See  Chromatics. 

"  By  the  mathematical  propofiuon  above-mention- 
ed, it  is  certain  that  the   rcy.-i   which   are  equally  re- 
thc  fun,  by  f^angi'^le  do  fall  upon   a   circle  anfwering  to  the  fun's 
rc<vi   ray.   apparent  diflt,  which  will  alfo  be  proved  by  experiment 
;[.i:i(rmg         by  and  by.     Now  let  AG  (fig.  5'.)  reprefent  the  circle 
thiMugh  a    which  all  the  moft  refrangible,  rays,   propagated  from 
'b'r    -''      the  whole  diik  of  the  fnn,   would  illuminate  and  paint 
Plate      upon  the  oppofite   wall    if  they  were  alone  ;  EL  the 
CCCi.X.    circle^  which  all  the  leaft  refrarisjiye  rays  would  in  like 
manner  Illuminate  if  they  v/erc  alone  :   BH,  CI,  Dlv, 
the  circles  which    fo    many  intermediate    forts   would 
pnint  upon  the   wall,  if  they  were   finply  propagated 
from  the  fun  in   fucccffive  order,  the  rell  being  inter- 
cepted ;  and  conceive  that  there  arc  other  circles  with- 
out  number,   which   innumerable    other   intermediate 
iorts  of  rays  would  fucceflively  paint  upon  the  wail,  it 
the  fun  fhould  fucceffiveiy  emit  every  fort  apart.    And 
feeing  the  fun  emits  al^thefe  forts  at  once,  they  muft 
all  together  illuminate  and   paint   innumerable   equal 
circles  ;  of  all  which,  being  according  to  their  degrees 
of  refranglbility  placed  in  order  in  a  continual  ferles, 
that  ohlong  fpeArura  PT  is  compofed,  which  was  de- 
fcribed  in  the  flrll  experiment. 

"  Now  if  thefe  circles,  whilft  their  centres  keep 
their  dillanceu  and  pofitions,  could  be  made  lefsin  dia- 
meter, their  interfeiini?  one  with  another,  and  confe- 
quently  the  mixture  of  the  heterogeneous  rays,  would 
be  prnportionably  diminiflied.  L.et  the  circles  AG, 
BH,  CI,  &c.  remain  as  before  ;  and  let  ti^,  bh,  ci,  &c. 
be  fo  many  lefs  circles  lying  in  a  like  continual  feriea, 
between  two  patallel  right  lines  «  c  and  ^ /,  with  the 
iime  fliflances  between  their  centres,  and  ilhimlnated 
with  the  fame  forts  of  rays :  that  is,  the  circle  a^  with 
the  fartie  fort  by  which  the  correfponding  circle  AG 
was  illuminated  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  circles  i/',  c  i,  dk, 
el  refpeftively  with  the  fam.e  forts  of  rays  by  which 
the  correfponding  circles  BH,  CI,  DK,  L.L,  were  il- 
luminated. In  the  figure  PT,  compofed  of  the  great 
circles,  three  of  thofe,  AG,  BH,  CI,  are  fo  expanded 
into  each  other,  that  three  forts  of  rays,  by  which  thofe 
circles  are  illuminated,  together  with  innumerable  other 
forts  of  intermediate  rays,  are  mixed  at  QR  in  the 
middle  of  the  circle  BH.  And  the  like  mixture  hap- 
pens throughout  almolb  the  whole  length  of  the  figure 
PT.  But  in  the  figure  p  I,  compofed  of  the  lefs  circles, 
the  three  lefs  circles  a^,  bh,  ci,  which  asfwer  to  thofe 
three  greater,  do  not  extend  into  one  another  ;  nor  are 
there  anywhere  mingled  fj  much  as  any  two  of  the 
three  forts  of  rays  by  which  thofe  circles  ate  illumi- 
nated, and  which  in  the  figure  PT  are  all  of  them  in- 
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termingled  at  QR.  So  then,  if  we  would  diminlfli  the  Li.?ht  dlffl-- 
mixture  of  the  rays,  we  are  to  diminilh  the  diameters p';'"  5"." 
of  the  circles.  Now  thcfe  would  be  diminilhcd  if  the 
fun's  diameter,  to  which  they  anfwer,  could  be  made 
kfo  than  it  is,  or  (which  comes  to  the  fame  purpolc  » 
if  without  doors,  at  a  great  dlftauce  from  the  prifm 
towards  the  fun,  fome  opaque  body  were  placed  \vi\.\\ 
a  round  hole  in  the  middle  of  it  to  intercept  all  t!ie 
fun's  li^ht,  except  fo  much  as  coming  from  the  mid  'le 
of  his  body  could  pafs  through  that  hole  to  the  prifm. 
For  fo  the  circles  AG,  BH,  and  the  reft,  would  not 
any  longer  anfwer  to  the  whole  dill^  of  the  lun,  but 
only  to  that  part  of  it  which  could  be  feen  from  th-; 
prifm  through  that  hole ;  that  is,  to  tlie  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  that  hole  viewed  from  the  prifm.  But  that, 
thffe  circles  may  anfwer  more  diiU->ftly  to  that  hole, 
a  bns  is  to  be  placed  by  the  prifm  to  caft  the  imaje 
of  the  hole  (that  is,  every  one  of  the  circles  .\G,  BH, 
&o.;i  diftiuilly  upon  the  paper  at  PT  ;  after  fuch  a 
manner,  as  by  a  lens  placed  at  a  window  the  piftures 
of  oijjedts  abroad  are  caft;  diftinftly  upon  a  paper  with- 
in the  room.  If  this  !ie  done,  it  will  not  be  neceftary 
to  place  that  hole  very  far  off,  no  not  beyond  the  win- 
dow. And  therefore,  Inftead  of  that  hole,  I  ufcJ  the 
hole  in  the  wlndow-ftiut  as  follows. 

"  In  the  fun's  light  let  into  my  darkened  chamber 
through  a  fmall  round  hole  in  my  window-fiiut,  at 
about  10  or  12  feet  fiom  the  window,  1  placed  a  lens 
MN(lig.  6.),  by  which  the  image  of  the  hcile  Fmigfct  be 
diftinftly  call  upon  a  fheet  of  white  paper  placed  at  I. 
Then  immediately  after  the  hns  I  pl'.ced  a  prifm 
ABC,  by  which  the  trajedled  light  might  be  refrac- 
ted either  upwards  or  fideways,  and  thereby  the  round 
image  which  the  lens  alone  did  caft  upon  the  paper  at 
I,  might  be  drawn  out  into  a  long  one  with  parallel 
fides,  as  reprefentecl  at  p  t.  This  oUong  image  1  let 
fall  upon  another  paper  at  about  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  prifm  as  the  image  at  I,  raovingr  the  paper 
either  towards  the  prifm  or  from  it,  until  I  found  the 
juft  diftance  where  the  reSilinear  fides  of  the  image 
p  t  become  moft  diftindl.  For  in  this  cafe  the  circular 
images  of  the  hole,  which  compofe  that  image,  after 
the  manner  that  the  circles  ag^  bh,  ci,  &c.  do  the 
figure p  t,  were  terminated  moll  diftinftly,  and  there- 
fore extended  into  one  another  the  leaft  that  they  could, 
and  by  confequence  the  mixture  of  the  heterogeneous 
rays  was  now  the  leail  of  all.  The  circles  a g,  bh, 
ci,  &c.  which  compofe  the  image />/,  are  each  equal 
to  the  circle  at  I  ;  and  therefore,  by  diminilhlng  the 
hole  F,  or  by  removing  the  lens  fiirther  from  it,  may 
be  diminifted  at  pleafure,  whilft  their  cetitres  keep 
the  fame  diftances  from  each  other.  Thus,  by  dimi- 
niihlng  the  breadtlfof  the  image  pt,  the  circles  of  he- 
terogeneal  rays  that  compofe  it  may  be  fcparated  from 
eich  other  as  much  as  you  plcafe.  Yet  inftead  of  the 
circular  hole  F,  it  is  better  to  fubftitute  an  oblong  hole 
Ihaped  like  a  parallelogram,  with  its  length  parallel  ta 
the  length  of  the  prifm.  For  if  this  hole  be  an  inch 
or  two  long,  and  but  a  loth  or  20tb  part  of  an  inch 
broad,  or  narrower,  the  light  of  the  image />*  will  be 
as  fimple  as  before,  or  fimpler  ;  and  the  image  being 
much  broader,  is  therefore  fitter  to  have  expeiiments 
tried  in  its  light  than  before. 

"  Homogeueal  light  is  refrafted  regularly  without 
any  dilatation,  fplitting,  or  fliattering  of  the  rays  ;  and, 
7  the 
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.ijihtdiflV  the  confiifcd  vliioii  of  oV-iei^s  feon  through  refracting 

;nilv  re-     liodies  by  heteropeneal  light,  nrifes  from  the  ditferent 

'">''''  '^'     rtfrangibih'ty  of  fcveral  fottsofrays.     Tliis  will  appear 

inS        I'y  '^'"^  experiments  which  will  follow.     In  the  middle 

'he  irrage  of  a  black  paper  I  made  a  round  hole  about  a  fifth  or 

f  the  fur,  a  fixth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Upon  this  paper  I 

y  fimple    (-anffd  the  fptftrum  of  honiogtneal  light,  defcribed  in 

cnw"'"  ^^'^  former  article,  fo  to  fall  that  fome  part  of  the  light 

ght  circu-niit'ht  pifs  through  the  hole  in  the  paper.    This  tranf- 

»r.  niitted  part  of  the  light   1   refracted  with  a  prifm  pl.i- 

ced  behind  the  paper:   and  letting  this  rcfraded  light 

fall  perpendicularly  upon  a  white  paper,  two  or  three 

feet  di'.lant  from  the  prifm,  I- found  that  the  fpeC'trum 

formed  on  the  paper  by  this  light  was  not  oblong,   as 

when  it  is  made  in  the  fird  experiment,  hy  refracting 

the  fun's  compound  light,  but  was,  fo  far  as  I  could 

judge  by  my  eye,  perfeftly  circular,  the  length  being 

nowhere  greater  than  the  breadth  ;  which  (hows  that 

this  light  is  refrafted  regularly  without  nny  dilatation 

of  the  rays,  and  is  an  ocular  demonftration  of  the  ma- 

themitical  propofition  mentioned  above. 

"  In  the  homogeneal  light  I  placed  a  paper  circle 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  :  and  in  the  fuu's 
unrcfrafted,  heterogeneal,  white  light,  I  placed  ano- 
ther paper  circle  of  the  fame  bignefs  ;  and  going  from 
thcfe  p^pers  to  the  diftance  of  fome  feet,  1  viewed_ 
both  circles  through  a  piifm.  The  circle  illuminated 
by  the  fun's  heterogeneal  light  appeared  very  oblong, 
as  in  the  fecond  experiment,  the  length  being  many 
times  greater  than  the  breadth.  But  the  other  circle 
illuminated  with  homogeneal  light  appeared  circular, 
.and  diftinctly  defined,  as  when  it  is  viewed  by  the  na- 
ked eye  ;  which  proves  the  whole  propofition  mention- 
T99  ed  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
7'Aon  "  In  the  homogeneal   light   I  placed  flies  and  fuch 

Tiore  di-  ]||jg  minute  objefts,  and  viewing  them  through  a  prifm 
lomoeerc-  ^  ^^"'  '^^'''  P^""^^  ^'  di(iin6lly  defined  as  if  I  had  view- 
il  than  in  ed  them  with  the  naked  eye.  The  fame  objeiSs  pla- 
ietero.;e!ie- ced  in  the  fun's  unrefrafted  heterogeneal  light,  which 
3U6  Uglit  ^2g  white,  I  viewed  alfo  through  a  prifm,  and  faw 
them  mod  confufedly  defined,  fo  that  I  could  not  di- 
ftinguilh  their  fmnller  parts  from  one  another.  I  pla- 
ced alfo  the  letters  of  a  fmall  print  one  while  in  the 
homogeneal  light,  and  then  in  the  heterogeneal ;  and 
viewing  them  through  a  prifm,  they  appeared  in  the 
latter  cafe  fo  confufed  and  indiftinft  that  I  could  not 
read  them  ;  tut  in  the  former,  they  appeared  fo  diftinil 
that  I  could  read  readily,  and  thought  I  faw  them  as 
diftinft  as  when  I  viewed  them  with  my  naked  eye  : 
in  both  cafes,  I  viewed  the  fame  objeih  through  the 
fame  prifm,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  me,  and  in  the 
fame  fituation.  There  was  no  difference  but  in  the 
lights  by  which  the  objefts  were  illuminated,  and  which 
in  one  cafe  was  fimple,  in  the  other  compound  ;  and 
therefore  the  diftinft  vlfion  in  the  former  cafe,  and 
confufed  in  the  latte»,  could  arife  from  nothing  elfe 
than  from  that  difference  in  the  lights.  Which  proves 
the  whole  propofition. 

•♦  In  tliefe  three  experiments,  it  is  farther  very  re- 
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m.irkable,  tint  the  colour  of  homogeneal  light  was  l-i;j!it  diifi:- 
never  changed  by  the  refratlion.  And  as  thcfe  colours!!'"  7,"]^' 
were  not  changed  by  refraftions,  fo  neither  were  they  '^  '  °  "  ,. 
by  refle(^f  ions.  For  all  white,  grey,  red,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet  bodies,  as  paper,  alhcs,  red  lead,  orpi- 
ment,  indigo.  Lice,  gold,  filver,  copper,  grafs,  blue 
flewers,  violets,  bubbles  of  water  tinged  with  various 
colours,  peacocks  feathers,  the  tinfture  of  lignum  ne- 
phriticum,  and  fuch  like,  in  red  homogeneal  light  ap- 
pealed totally  red,  in  blue  light  totally  blue,  in  greer* 
li^ht  totally  green,  and  fo  of  other  colours.  In  the 
homogeneal  light  of  any  colour  they  all  appeared  to- 
tally of  that  fame  colour  ;  with  this  only  difference,  that 
fon:c  of  them  reflefted  that  light  more  ilrongly,  others 
more  faintly.  I  never  y^t  found  any  body  which  by 
relkding  homogeneal  light  could  fenfibly  change  ita 
colour. 

"  From  all  which  it  is  manlfeft,  that  if  the  fun's 
light  confifted  of  but  one  fort  of  rays,  there  wotdd  be 
but  one  colour  in  the  world,  nor  would  it  be  polTible 
to  produce  any  new  colour  by  refleftions  and  refrac- 
tions ;  and  by  confequence,  that  the  variety  of  colours 
depends  upon  the  compofiiion  of  light. 

"  The  folar  image  pt,  formed  by  the  feparated  ray* 
in  the  jth  experiment,  did  in  the  progiefs  tiom  its  end 
f,  on  which  the  mofl  refrangible  rays  fell,  unto  its  end 
/,  on  which  the  leaft  refrangible  rays  fell,  appear  tin- 
ged with  this  feries  of  colours  ;  violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  red,  together  with  all  their  in- 
termediate degrees  in  a  continual  fucceffion  perpetu- 
ally varying;  fo  that  there  appeared  as  many  degrees 
of  colours  as  there  were  forts  of  rays  differing  in  re- 
frangibility.  And  fince  thefe  colours  could  not  be 
changed  by  refraftions  nor  by  refleflions,  it  follows, 
that  all  homogeneal  light  has  its  proper  colour  an- 
fwerlng  to  its  degree  of  refrangibility.  '  ^     ■ 

"  Everj'  homogeneal  ray  confidered  apart  is  refrac- Ev«ry  ha- 
ted, according  to  cvie  and  the  fame  rule  ;  fo   that  itsr"openeal 
fine  of  incidence  is  to  its  fine  of  refraflion  in  a  given "^''^^J"^" 
ratio  :  that  is,  every  different  coloured  ray  has  a  dif-j,,^jj„  'j^^ 
ferent    ratio  belonging  to   it.      This  our   author  hascneatid 
proved  by  experiment,  and  by  other  experiments  has''i^f^'"£ 
determined  by  what  numbers  thofe  given  ratios  are  ex-*^" 
preffed.     For  inftance,  if  an  heterogeneal  white  ray  of 
the  fun  emerges  out  of  ghk  into  air  ;  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  if  rays  of  all  colours  be  fuppofed  to  fuccced 
one  another  in  the  fame  lirje  AC,  and  AD  (fig.  15.)  their      Plafe 
common  fine  of  incidence  in  glafs  be  divided  into  jo  CCCLX, 
equal  parts,  then  EF  and  GH,  the  fines  of  refraftion 
into  air,  of  the  leaft  and  mod  refrangible  rays,  will  be 
77  and  78  fuch  pares  refpeftively.     And  fince  every 
colour  has  feveral  degrees,  the  fines  of  refraftion  of  all 
the  degrees  of  red  will  have  all  intermediate  degrees 
of  magnitude  from  77  to  77-5-,  of  all  the  degrees  of 
orange  from  77^  to  77f,  of  yellow  from  774  to  77^, 
of  green  from  77y  to  77^,  of  blue  from  77-!-  to  77^, 
of  indigo  from  77^  to    77^^,  and  of  violet  from  77^- 
to  78." 
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Sect.  I.   The  .application  of  the  foregoing  Theory 
to  ft.  veral  nati^ral  Phenomena, 

^  I .   Of  thi  Rainbow. 

THIS  beaytiful  phenomenon  hath  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  all  ages.   By  fome  nations  it  hath  been 
deified  ;  though  the  more  fenllbk  part  nlways  looked 
upon    it    as  a   natural  appearance,  and    endeavoured, 
however  imperfeftly.   to  account  for  it.      The  obfer- 
vations  of  the  ancients  and  philofophers  of  the  m.d- 
die  ages  concerning  the  rainbow  Vere   fuch   as  could 
not  have  efcrfped  the  notice  of  the  moft  illiterate  huf- 
jg,        bandmen  who  gazed  at  the  (ky  ;  and  their  various  _hy- 
Knowlcdge  potheffS  deferve  no  notice.      It  was  a  confiderable  time 
of  the  na     even  after  the  dawn  of  true  philofophy  in  this  weftern 
ture  of  the        .j  ^f  ji,j.  world,  before  we  find  any  difcovcry  of  im- 
""d'erndV-POitance  on  this  fubjei>.     Miurolycus  was   the    firft 
tovery.        who  pretended  to  have  meafured  the  diameters  of  the 
two  rainbows  with   much   exaflnefs  ;_  and  he  reports, 
that  he  found  that  of  the  inner  bow  to  be  4J  degree^ 
and  that  of  the  outer  bow  56  j   from  which  Defcartca 
takes  occafion  to  obfeive,  hov/   little   we  can  depend 
upon  the  obfervations  of  tbofe  who  were  not  agquaint- 
cd  with  tlie  caufe  of  the  appear.mces. 

One  Crtchinvsus  (the  fame,  it  is  probable,  who  di- 
ftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  oppofiiion  to  Luther,  and 
who  died  in  154^)  bad  maintained,  that  the  fccond 
bow  is  the  image  of  the  firft,  as  he  thought  was  evi- 
dent from  the  inverted  orJer  of  the  colours.  For, 
faid  he,  v/hen  we  look  into  the  water,  all  the  images 
that  we  fee  reflefted  by  it  are  inverted  with  refpectto 
the  oljefts  thcmfelves  ;  the  tops  of  the  trees,  for  in- 
flance,  that  ftand  near  the  brink,  appearing  lower  than 
the  roots. 

That  the  rainbow  is  oppofite   to   the  fun,  had  al- 
ways been    obferved.      It   was,  therefore,  natural    to 
imaginf-,  that  the  colours  of  it  were  produced  by  fome 
•kind  of  redeaion  of  the  rays  of  light  from   drops  of 
lain,  or  vapour.      The   regular   order   of  the  colours 
was  another  circumftance  that  could  not  have  ef.  aped 
the  notice  of  any  perfon.     But,  notwithllaudlng  mere 
refls;aion  had  in  no  other  cafe  been  obferved  to  pro- 
duce colours,  and  it  could  not  but  have  been  obferved 
that  refraltion  is  frequently  at  ended  with   that   phe- 
nomenon, yet  no  perfon  feems  to  have  thought  of  ha- 
5i»i        ving  recourfe  to  a  proper  refraction   in   this  cafe,  be- 
Arrr'>^>^^h    f^^g  Q„e  Fletcher  of  Bred  lu,  who,   in  a  treatife  which 
towards  it   ^^  publilhed  in  i  syu  endeavoured  tn  account  for  the 
flctdiJ of  colours  of  the  rainbow  by  means  of  a  double  refrac- 
Breflau.       tion  and  one  reflexion.      But  he  imagined  that  a   ray 
of  light,  after  entering  a  drop  of  rain,  and  fuffering  a 
refraftion   both  at  its   entrance  and  exit,  was  after- 
wards rcflcfted  from  another  drop,  before  it  reached 
the  eye   of  the    fpehator.      He   feems  to  have   over- 
looked the  reflection  at  the  farther  fide  of  the  drop, 
or  to  have  imagined  that  all  the  bendings  of  the  light 
vtithin  the  drop  would  not  mike  a  fufficient  curvature 
to  bring  the  ray  of  the  fun  to  the  eye  of  the  fpedtator. 
"That  he  ihould  think  of  two  refradions,  was  the  ne- 
N--  248. 


cefTary  confequence  of  his  fuppofing  that  the  ray  en- 
tered the  drop  at  all.  This  fuppofition,  therefore, 
was  all  the  light  that  he  threw  upon  the  fubjei^.  B. 
Porti  fuppo'ed  that  the  rainbow  is  produced  by  the 
refraf^ion  of  light  in  the  whole  body  of  rain  or  vapour, 
but  not  in  the  feparate  drops. 

After  all,  it  was  a  m.in  whom  no  writers  allow  to 
have  had  any  pretcnfions  to  philofophy,  that  hit  upon       lo^ 
this  curious  difcovcry.     This  was   Antonio   De  Do-ThedilVo- 
minis,  bifhop  of  Spalatro,  whofe  treatife  Dc  Radiis  Vi-  ^''^^'^f*^ 
fus  et  l.ucis,  was  published   by   J.  Bartolus  in    i  6 1 1 .  ,)g  Q^,p,;n'jj 
He  firil  advanced,   that  the  double  rcfradtion  of  Flet-  billi  'p  of 
cher,   with  an  intervening  refleftion,  was  fufficient  toSpalauo. 
produce  the  colours  of  the  bow,  and  alfo  to  bring  the 
rays   that  foi'med  them  to   the  eye  of  the  fpei-tator, 
without  any  fubfequcnt  refleftion.      He  diflincSly  de- 
fcrlbes  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  cf  light  entering  the  up- 
per part  of  the  drop,  where  it  fulfers  o.ne  rcfraftion, 
an  1  after  being  thereby  thrown  upon  the  back  part  of 
the  inner  furface,  is  from  thence  reflefted  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  drop  ;  at  which  place  undergoing  a  ftcond 
relraftion,  it  is  thereby  bent,  fa  as  to  cume  direclly  tu 
the  eye.     To  verify  this  hypothefis,  this  perfon   (no 
philofopher  as  he   was)  proceeded  in  a  very  fenfibic 
and  philofophical  manner.     For  he  procured  a  fmall 
globe  of  folid  glafs,  and  viewing  it  when  it  was  expo- 
fed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  in  the  fame  manner  in  which 
he  had  fuppofed  that  the  drops  of  rain   were   fituated 
with  rtfpect  to  them,  he  aftually  o*^  feived  the  fame  co- 
lours which  he  had  fcen  in  the  true  rambow,  and  in 
the  fame  order. 

Thus  the  circumflances  in  which  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  were  formed,  and  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of 
light  through  a  drop  of  water,  were  clearly  unler- 
ftood  ;  but  philofophers  were  a  Ion/ time  at  a  lofs  when 
they  endeavoured  to  afTign  reafons  for  all  the  particu- 
lar colours,  ai:d  for  the  order  of  them.  Indeed  no- 
thing but  the  dodrine  of  the  dlflevent  refrEngibility 
of  the  rays  of  light,  which  was  adifcovery  refervedfor 
the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  could  furnifh  a  complete 
folution  of  this  difficulty.  De  Dominis  fuppofed  that 
the  red  rays  were  thofe  which  had  traverfed  the  leaft 
fpace  in  the  inlide  of  a  drop  of  water,  and  therefore 
retained  more  of  their  native  force,  and  confequently, 
ftriking  the  eye  more  briflcly,  gave  it  a  ftronger  fen- 
fation  ;  that  the  green  and  blue  colours  were  pro- 
duced by  thofe  rays,  the  force  of  which  had  been,  in 
fome  mtafure,  obtunded  in  pafTmg  thiough  a  greater 
body  of  water ;  and  that  all  the  intermediate  colours 
were  compofed  (according  to  the  hypothefis  which  ge- 
nerally prevailed  at  that  time)  of  a  mixture  of  thefe 
three  primary  ones.  That  the  different  colours  were 
caufed  by  fome  difference  in  the  impulfe  of  light  upon 
the  eye,  and  the  greater  or  lefs  impreffion  that  was 
thereby  nialle  upon  it,  was  an  opinion  which  had  been 
adopted  by  many  perlons,  who  had  ventured  to  depart 
from  the  authority  of  Ariflotle. 

Afterwards  the  fame  De  Dominis  obferved,  that  all 
the  raya  of  the  fame  colour  muft  leave  the  drop  of  wa- 
ter in  a  part  fimilarly  fuuated  with  refpeil  to  the  eye. 
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the  in  order  that  each  of  the  colours  may  appear  in  a  circle, 
bow.  tj,g  centre  of  which  is  a  point  of  the  heavens,  in  a  line 
'^"^  drawn  from  the  fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator. 
The  red  rays,  he  obferved,  mud  iffiie  from  the  drop 
neareft  to  the  bottom  of  it,  in  order  that  the  circle  of 
red  may  be  the  outerrooft,  and  therefore  the  mod  ele- 
vated in  the  bow. 

Notwithftanding  De  Dominis  conceived  fo  juftly  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  inner  rainbow  is  formed,  he 
was  far  from  having  as  juft  an  idea  of  the  caufe  of 
the  exterior  bow.  This  he  endeavoured  to  explain  in 
the  very  fame  manner  in  which  he  had  done  the  inte- 
lior,  viz.  by  one  refleftion  of  the  light  within  the 
drop,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  refradlion  ;  fuppo- 
fing  only  that  the  rays  which  formed  the  exterior 
bow  were  returned  to  the  eye  by  a  part  of  the  drop 
lower  than  that  which  tranfmitted  the  red  of  the  inte- 
rior bow.  He  alfo  fuppofed  that  the  rays  which  form- 
ed one  of  the  bow  s  came  from  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
fun's  diflc,  and  thofe  which  formed  the  other  from  the 
inferior  part  of  it.  He  did  not  confider,  that  upon 
thofe  principles,  the  two  bows  ought  to  have  been 
contiguous  ;  or  rather,  that  an  indefinite  number  of 
bows  woull  have  had  their  colours  all  intermixed  ; 
which  would  have  been  no  bow  at  all. 

When  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  difcovered  the  different  re- 
frangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  he  immediately  ap- 
plied his  new  theory  of  light  and  colours  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  rainbow,  taking  this  remarkable  objecl 
of  philofophical  inquiry  where  De  Dominis  and  Def- 
cartes,  for  want  of  this  knowledge,  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  inveftigatious  imperfeiit.  For  they  could 
give  no  good  reafon  why  the  bow  rtioiild  be  coloured, 
and  much  lefs  could  they  give  any  fatisfaftory  account 
of  the  order  in  which  the  colours  appear. 
Jlje  If  different  particles  of  light  had  not  different  de- 

:  of  thegrees  of  refrangibillty,  on  which  the  colours  depend, 
irsof  tjig  rainbow,  befides  being  much  narrower  than  it  is, 
*"'"  would  be  colourlefs  ;  but  the  different  refrangibility  of 
differently  coloured  rays  being  admitted,  the  reafon  is 
obviouB,  both  why  the  bow  fhould  be  coloured,  and 
alfo  why  the  colours  fhould  appear  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  obferved.  Let  a  (fig.  8.)  be  a  drop 
of  water,  and  S  a  pencil  of  light  ;  which,  on  its  leav- 
ing the  drop  of  water,  reaches  the  eye  of  the  fpefta- 
tor.  This  ray,  at  its  entrance  into  the  drop,  begins 
to  be  decompofed  into  its  proper  colours  ;  and  upon 
leaving  the  drop,  after  one  reflcAion  and  a  fecond  re- 
fradlion, it  is  farther  decompofed  into  as  many  fmall 
differently-coloured  pencils  as  there  are  pi  imitive  co- 
lours in  the  light.  Three  of  them  only  are  drawn  in 
this  figure,  of  which  the  blue  is  the  molt,  and  the  red 
the  leall  refrafted. 

The  doftrine  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  light 
enables  us  to  give  a  reafon  for  the  lize  of  a  bow  of 
each  particular  colour.  Newton,  having  found  that 
the  fines  of  refraftion  of  the  mofl  refrangible  and  leall 
refrangible  rays,  in  pafllng  from  rain-water  into  air, 
art  in  the  proportion  of  185  to  182,  when  the  fine  of 
incidence  is  138,  calculated  the  fize  of  the  bow  ;  and 
he  found,  that  If  the  fun  was  only  a  phyfical  point, 
without  fenfible  magnitude,  the  breadth  of  the  inner 
bow  would  be  2  degrees  ;  and  if  to  this  30'  was  add- 
ed for  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fun,  the  whole 
breadth  would  be  24  degrees.  But  as  the  outcrmoll 
VoL.Xin.  Parti. 
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colours,  efpecially  the  violet,  are  extremely  fain*,  the 
breadth  of  the  bow  will  not  in  reailty  appear  to  ex- 
ceed two  degrees.  He  finds,  by  the  fame  principles, 
that  the  breadth  of  the  exterior  bow,  if  it  was  every- 
where equally  vivid,  would  be  4°  zo'.  But  in  this  cafe 
there  is  a  greater  deduftlon  to  be  made,  on  account  of 
the  faintnefs  of  the  light  of  the  exterior  bow  ;  fo  that, 
in  faft,  it  will  not  appear  to  be  more  than  3  degrees 
broad. 

The  principal  phenomena  of  the  rainbow  are  all 
explained  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  principles  in  the  fol- 
lowing propofitions. 

When  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  upon  a  drop  of  rain  anil 
enter  into  it,  fame  of  them,  after  one  refieBion  and 
two  refraStom,  may  come  to  the  e\e  of  a  fpeSator 
luho'has  his  back  towards  the  fun,  and  his  face  toivards 
the  drop. 

If  XY  (fig.  9')  is  a  drop  of  rain,  and  the  fun  ^"p'^na- 
fhlnes  upon  it  in  any  lines  sf,  s  d,  s  a,  &c.  mofl  of "''"  °'^ ''"^ 
the  rays  will  enter  into  tiie  drop  ;  fome  few  of  them  of  rai.:bow 
only  will  be  refletled  from  the  firflfurface  ;  thofe  rayson  the  pna- 
which  are  reflefted  from  thence  do  not  come  under'^'i''^- "■ 
our  prefent  confideration,  tecaule  they  are  never  j-g. 'Newton, 
frafted  at  all.  The  grcatefl  part  of  the  rays  then  en- 
ter the  diop,  and  thofe  pafling  on  to  the  fecond  fur- 
face,  will  mofl  of  them  be  tranfmitted  through  the 
drop  ;  but  neither  do  thofe  rays  which  are  thus  tranf- 
mitted fall  under  our  prefent  confideration,  fince  thev 
are  not  reflefted.  For  the  rays,  which  are  defcribed 
in  the  propofition,  are  fuch  as  are  twice  refraf>ed  and 
once  reflected.  However,  at  the  fecond  furface,  or 
hinder  part  of  the  drop,  at />^,  fome  few  rays  will  be 
rcfledled,  whilll  the  rell  are  tranfmitted  :  thofe  rays 
proceed  in  fome  fuch  lines  as  n  r,  n  q  ;  and  coming 
out  of  the  drop  in  the  lines  rv,  q  t,  may  fall  upon  the 
eye  of  a  fpcflator,  who  is  placed  anywhere  in  thofe 
lines,  with  his  face  towards  the  drop,  and  confequent- 
ly  with  his  back  towards  the  fun,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  fhine  upon  the  drop  in  the  lines  sf  s  d,  s  a,  &c. 
Thefe  rays  are  twice  refradled  and  once  teflefted  ; 
they  are  refraCled  when  they  pafs  out  of  the  air  Into 
the  drop  ;  they  are  refiedled  from  the  fecond  furface, 
and  are  refracted  again  when  they  pafs  out  of  the  drop 
into  the  air. 

When  rays  of  light  refleBed  from  a  drop  of  rain  come 
to  the  eye,  thofe  are  called  ejedual  luhich  are  able  ta 
excite  a  fenfation. 

When  rays  of  Fight  come  out  of  a  drop  of  rain,  they  luifl 
not  be  eJfcBiial,  un/efs  they  are  parallel  and  conti- 
guous. 

Therk  are  but  few  rays  that  can  come  to  the  eye  at 
all  :  for  fince  the  greatelt  part  of  thofe  rays  which  enter 
the  drop  XY  (fig.  9.)  between  X  an  J  a,  pafs  out  of 
the  drop  through  the  hinder  furface/)^;  only  few  are 
rtHetted  from  thence,  and  come  out  through  the  nearer 
furface  between  a  and  y.  Now,  luch  tays  as  emerge,- 
or  come  out  of  the  drop,  between  a  and  Y,  will  be  In- 
effedual,  ttnlcfs  they  are  parallel  to  one  another,  as  r  •» 
and  qt  are;  becaufe  fuch  rays  as  come  out  diverging 
from  one  another  will  be  lo  far  afunJer  when  they 
come  to  the  eye,  that  all  of  them  cannot  enter  the  pu- 
pil ;  and  the  very  few  that  c^n  enter  ii:  will  not  be 
^  f  fufEcient 
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fufficient  to  ext-ite  any  fenfntion.  But  even  rays, 
which  are  paniUel,  as  rv,ql,  will  not  be  efFeduiil, 
unlefs  there  are  feveral  of  them  contiguous  or  very 
near  to  one  anoth:r.  The  two  rays  t  v  and  qt  alone 
will  not  lie  perceived,  thouifh  both  of  them  enter  the 
eye  ;  for  fo  very  few  rays  are  not  fuficicnt  to  excite  a 
fenfation. 

When  rays  of  I'lght  come  out  of  a  drop  nf  rain  after  one 
rtfled'wn,  ihofe  tu'dl  be  e_ff'e3nal  ivhich  are  ref.e^ed 
from  the  fame  point,  ami  tvh'ich  entered  the  drop  near 
to  one  another. 

Any  rays,  ns  /iJ  and  c  d,  (fig;.  lo.)  when  they  have 
pafled  out  of  the  air  into  a  drop  of  water,  will  be  re- 
fradled  towards  the  perpendiculars  b  I,  d  I ;  and  as  the 
ray  s  h  falls  farther  from  the  axis  a-v  than  the  ray  c  d, 
f.b  will  be  more  refraded  than  c  d;  ia  that  thtfe  rays, 
though  parallel  to  one  another  ac  their  incidence,  may 
defcribe  the  lines  be  and  de  after  refradion,  and  be 
both  of  them  rcfleded  from  one  and  the  fame  point  e. 
Now  all  rays  which  Eie  thus  reflefted  from  one  and 
the  fame  point,  when  they  have  defcribc<l  the  lines  ef, 
eg,  and  after  rtflcftion  emerge  at/  and  ^s  will  be  fo 
refrafted,  whtn  t!)ey  pafs  out  of  the  drop  into  the  air, 
as  to  defcribe  the  \\ntifh,gi,  parnllel  to  one  another. 
If  thefe  rays  were  to  return  from  e  in  the  lines  e  b,  ed, 
and  were  to  emerge  at  b  and  d,  they  would  be  retrac- 
ted into  the  lines  of  their  incidence  lis,  dc.  But  if 
thefc  rays,  iiillead  of  1  eing  rcturntd  in  the  lines  eb, 
e df  are  refleded  from  the  fame  point  e  in  the  lines  e ^, 
e  f,  the  lines  of  relledlion  eg  and  ef  will  be  inclined 
both  to  one  another,  and  to  the  furface  of  the  drop  ; 
jull  as  much  as  the  lines  eb  and  e d  are.  Firll  eb  and 
tg  make  juft  the  fame  angle  with  the  furface  of  the 
drop  ;  for  the  angle  /'  e  x,  which  e  b  makes  with  the 
furface  of  the  drop,  is  the  complement  of  incidence, 
and  the  angle  gev,  vrhich  eg  makes  with  the  furface, 
13  the  complement  of  lefledion  ;  and  thefe  tivo 
are  equal  to  one  another.  In  the  fame  manner  we 
might  prove,  that  ed  and  cj  make  equfl  angles 
•with  the  furface  of  the  drop.  Secondly,  The  angle 
ied  is  equal  to  the  angle  feg;  or  the  refledled 
rays  eg,  ef,  ;md  the  incident  rays  be,  d e,  Jre  equal- 
ly inclined  to  each  other.  For  the  angle  of  incidence 
bel  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  rtflcftion  gel,  and  the 
angle  of  incidence  ile  I  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion y'c/;  confequently  the  diiTerence  between  the 
angles  of  incidence  is  equkl  to  the  difference  between 
the  angles  ef  reHeftion,  or  bel — del=ge/ — -f  e I,  or 
bed^gef.  Since  therefore  cither  the  lines  eg,  ef,  or 
the  lines  e  b,  ed,  are  equally  inclined  both  to  one  an- 
other and  to  the  furface  of  the  drop  ;  the  rays  will  be 
Tefraded  in  the  fame  manner,  whether  they  were  to 
return  in  the  lines  eb,  ed,  or  are  refleScd  in  the  lints 
t g,  e  f.  But  if  they  were  to  return  in  the  lines  e  b, 
e  d,  the  refradion,  when  they  emerge  at  b  and  d,  would 
make  them  parallel.  Therefore,  if  they  are  refleded 
from  one  and  the  fame  point  e  in  the  lines  eg,  e  f,  the 
refradion,  when  they  emerge  at^  and/,  will  likewife 
make  them  parallel. 

But  though  fuch  rays  as  are  refleded  from  the  fame 
point  in  the  hinder  part  of  a  drop  of  rain,  are  parallel 
to  one  anr.ther  when  they  emerge,  and  fo  have  one 
condition  that  is  requifite  towards  making  them  effec- 
tual, yet  tliere  is  another  condition  neccliary  ;  for  rays, 
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that  are  effedual,  mull  be  contiguous  as  well  ae  par^I-     Of  th 
lei.     And  though  rays,  which  enter  the  drop  ia  diffe-   R'''"itK 
rent  places,  may  be  parallel  when  they  eracr^fe,  thofe  '~~>^ 
only  will  be  contiguous  which  enter  it  nearly  at  the 
fame  place. 

Let  XY  (fig.  9  )  be  a  drop  of  rain,  ag  the  axis  or 
diameter  of  the  diop,  and  s  a  a  ray  of  light  that  comes 
from  the  fun  and  enters  the  diup  at  the  points.  This 
r»y  s  a,  becaufe  It  is  perpeidiculai-  to  both  the  furfa- 
ces,  '.yill  pafs  ftraight  through  the  drop  in  the  line 
ag  h  without  being  refradcil  ;  but  any  cdllateral  lays, 
fucii  as  thole  that  fall  about  sb,  as  they  pafs  throu;K 
the  drop,  will  be  made  to  converge  to  their  axis,  and 
p.^.ffiiig  out  at  n  will  meet  the  axis  at  h  :  rays  which 
fall  farther  from  the  axis  than  .r  i,  fuch  as  thofe  vviiicit 
fall  about  s  c,  will  likewife  be  made  to  converge  ;  but 
then  their  focus  will  be  nearer  to  the  drop  than  /j. 
Stippofe  therefore  i  to  be  the  focus  to  which  the  ray» 
that  f:ill  about  sc  will  converge,  any  ray  s  c,  when  it 
has  defcribed  the  linero  within  the  drop,  and  is  tend- 
ing to  the  focus  i,  will  pafs  out  of  the  drop  at  the 
point  0.  The  rays  that  fall  upon  the  drop  about  s  d, 
more  remote  ftiU  from  the  axis,  will  converge  to  a  fo- 
cus Hill  nearer  than  ;,  as  fuppofe  at  i.  Thefe  rays 
therefore  go  out  of  tlie  drop  at/.  The  rays,  that  fall 
Hill  more  remote  from  the  axis,  as  j  c,  will  converge 
to  a  focus  nearer  than  i,  as  fuppofe  at  /;  and  the  ray 
s  e,  when  it  has  defcribed  the  line  eo  within  the  drop, 
and  is  tending  to  /,  will  pifs  out  at  the  point  o.  The 
rays  that  f.dl  Hill  more  remote  from  the  axis  will 
converge  to  a  focus  Hill  nearer.  Thus  the  ray  // will 
after  retradion  converge  to  a  focus  at  w,  which  Is 
nearer  than  /;  and  having  defcrioed  the  line  fn  with- 
in the  drop,  it  will  pafs  out  to  the  point  «.  Now  here 
we  n]ay  obferve,  that  as  any  rays  i  b  or  s  c,  fall  farther 
above  the  axis  s  a,  the  points  n,  or  o,  where  they  pafs 
out  behind  the  drop,  will  be  farther  above  ^  ;  or  that, 
as  the  incident  ray  rifes  from  the  axis  sa,  the  arc  g  na 
iucreafes,  till  we  come  to  fome  ray  sd,  which  paffcs  out 
of  the  drop  at  p  ;  and  this  is  the  highell  point  where 
any  ray  that  falls  upon  the  quadrant  or  quarter  ax  can 
pafs  out  :  tor  any  rays  se,  or  if,  that  fill  higher  than 
sd,  will  not  pals  out  in  any.  point  above  y»,  but  at  the 
points  0  or  n,  which  are  below  it.  Confequently,  tho* 
the  arc  gnop  increafes,  whdft  the  diftance  of  the  in- 
cident ray  from  the  axis  sa  increafes,  till  we  come  to 
the  ray  ja';  yet  afterwards,  the  higher  the  ray  falls 
above  the  axis  sa,  this  arc  pong  will  decreafe. 

We  have  hitherto  fpoken  of  the  points  on  the  hin- 
der part  of  the  drop,  where  the  rays  pafs  out  of  it  j 
but  this  was  for  the  fake  of  determining  the  points 
from  whence  thofe  rays  are  reflected,  which  do  not 
pafs  out  behind  the  drop.  For,  in  explaining  the  rain- 
bow, we  have  no  farther  reafon  to  conlider  thofe  rays 
which  go  through  the  drop  ;  iince  they  can  never  come 
to  the  eye  of  a  fpedator  placed  anywhere  in  the  lines 
r-v  or  gt  with  his  face  towards  the  drop.  Now,  as 
there  are  many  rays  which  pafs  out  of  the  drop  be- 
tween g  and  p,  fo  fome  few  rays  will  be  refleded  from 
thence  ;  and  confequently  the  feveral  points  between  g 
and  p,  which  are  the  points  where  fome  of  the  rays 
pafs  out  of  the  di-op,  are  likewife  the  points  of  reflec- 
tion for  the  reft  which  do  not  pafs  out.  Therefore,  in 
refpeft  of  thofe  rays  which  are  refleded,  we  may  call 
gp  the  arc  of  reflcdion  ;  and  may  fay,  that  this  arc 
I  o£ 
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of  refleftion  increafes,  as  tlie  diftafice  of  the  incident 
■  ray  from  the  axis  sa  increafes,  till  we  come  to  the  ray 
sd\  the  arc  of  refleftion  is  gn  for  the  ray  sb,  it 
'  is  go  for  the  ray  sc  ;  and  gp  for  the  ray  sd.  But 
efter  this,  as  the  diftance  of  the  incident  ray  from 
the  axis  sa  increafes,  the  arc  of  refledion  decreafes  ; 
for  og  lefs  than  pg  is  the  arc  of  reflection  for  the  ray 
tff,  and  ng  is  tlie  arc  of  rtfleclion  for  the  ray  sf. 

From  hence  it  is  obvionB,  that  fome  one  ray,  which 
falls  above  sd,  may  be  rcflefted  fi:om  the  fame  point 
with  fome  other  ray  which  falls  below  sd.  Ihus,  for 
inftance,  the  ray  sh  will  be  reflected  from  the  point  n, 
and  the  ray  /y"will  be  reflecled  from  the  fame  point  ; 
and  confequently,  when  the  reflected  rays  nr,  nq,  are 
rtfraftcd  as  they  pafs  out  of  the  drop  at  r  and  q,  they 
will  be  parallel,  by  what  has  been  fiiown  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  pvopofition.  But  fince  the  interme- 
diate rays,  which  enter  the  drop  between  sf  and  s  b, 
are  not  refletled  from  the  f^me  point  n,  thefe  two  rays 
■alone  will  be  xVx  parallel  to  one  another  when  they 
come  out  of  the  drop,  and  the  intermediate  rays  will 
fiot  be  parallel  to  them.  And  confequently  thefe  rays 
ri\  gl,  thoi'.gh  they  are  parnllel  after  they  emerge  at 
r  !tnd  q,  will  not  be  contiguous,  and  for  that  reafon 
will  not  be  tfTeclual  ;  the  ray  sd  is  rtfle6lcd  from  p, 
which  has  been  fhown  to  be  the  limit  of  the  arc  >»f  re- 
fledtion  ;  fuch  rays  as  fall  jull  above  id,  and  juft  be- 
low .<■  </,  will  be  rcflecicd  from  nearly  tbx  fame  point 
p,  as  appeals  from  w  hat  has  been  already  fhown.  Thefe 
Tays  therefore  will  be  parallel,  becaijfe  they  are  reflc-c- 
ted  fi-om  the  fame  point />  ;  and  they  will  likewife  be 
contiguous,  becaufe  thev  all  of  them  enter  the  drop 
at  one  and  the  fame  place  very  near  to  d.  Confe- 
qcently,  fuch  rays  as  enter  ihe  drop  at  d,  and  are  re- 
flected from  p  the  limit  of  the  arc  of  reflection,  will 
be  effeclual  ;  fince,  when  they  emerge  at  the  fore  pnrt 
of  the  drop  between  a  and/,  they  will  be  both  par.:llcl 
and  contiguous. 

If  we  I  an  make  out  hereafccr  that  the  rainbow  is 
produced  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  which  ?re  thus  reflec- 
ted from  drops  of  rain  as  they  fall  whilll  the  fun  ihines 
tipon  them,  tliio  propofition  may  ftrve  to  fliow  uj,  that 
thi;  appearance  is  not  proluccd  by  any  rays  that  fall 
upon  any  part.  Mid  are  rtfl^cled  from  any  part  of  thofe 
drops  :  fince  this  appearance  cannot  be  produced  by 
any  rays  but  thofe  which  are  cffedtual  ;  and  eiftftual 
rays  muil  always  enter  eac!»  d  op  at  one  certain  place 
in  the  forepart  of  it,  and  mult  likewife  be  reflected 
fiom  one  certain  place  in  the  hinder  furface. 

IVlcn  rays  ihijt  are  ejffdual  emerge  from  a  drcp  of  ram 
after  one  reJirSion  and  liuo  ri-JruSlons,  thefe  luh'uh  are 
mofl  refrangible  iv'illf  at  fhclr  etnerfion,  make  a  lefs 
angle  'U'ili  ihe  imident  rays  ihiin  thofe  do  ivhirh  are 
leaf!  rtfrangibfe  ;  and  by  this  means  the  rays  of  different 
colours  luillbefe^araledfromone  another. 

I-ET /"/)  ^nAgi  (fig.  to.)  be  effeftual  violet  ravs 
•  emerjring  from  the  c'mp  ot  fg  ;  and/n,  g p,  efF<'Ctiial 
red  rays  emerging  finm  t)ic  fame  drop  at  the  fame 
place.  Now,  thoHj^h  all  the  violet  rays  are  parallel 
to  one  another,  beciufe  they  are  f.ppofed  effottua!. 
Slid  though  all  the  red  rays  art  I'kewife  parallel  to 
one  another  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  yet  the  violet  rays 
Will  not  be  parallel  to  the  rej  rays.  Thefe  ray«,  as 
they  have  different  colours,  and  different  dc;5rees  of  re- 
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franrribilitv,  will  diverfre  from  one  another  ;  any  vio-     Of  the 


let   ray  gi,  which   emerges   at  g,    will   diverge  from , "*  "^''' 


any  red  ray  g p,  which  emerges  at  the  fame  place. 
Now,  both  the  violet  r^.y  g  i,  and  the  red  ray  g p,  aS 
they  pafi  out  of  the  drop  of  v.'atcr  into  the  air,  will  be 
refratted  from  the  perpendicular  I o.  But  the  violet 
ray  is  more  refrangitjle  than  the  red  one  ;  and  for  that 
reafon  g  i,  or  tlTe  refrafted  violet  ray,  will  make  a 
greater  angle  with  the  perpendicular  than  ^'/i  the  re- 
frafted  red  ray  ;  or  the  angle  ig  0  will  be  greater  thai< 
ihe  angle  p g  0.  Suppofe  the  incident  rzy  s  b  to  be 
continued  in  the  direftion  j-  i,  and  the  violet  ray  1  g 
to  be  continued  backward  in  the  direction //f,  till  it 
meets  the  incident  ray  at  i.  Suppole  likewife  the 
red  ray  pg  to  be  continued  backwards  in  the  f.ime 
manner,  till  it  meets  the  incident  ray  at  rv.  The  angla 
lis  is  that  which  the  violet  ray,  or  moft  lefrangible 
ray  at  its  emerfion,  makes  with  the  incident  ray  ;  and 
the  angle /•w  J  is  tiiat  which  the  red  rsy,  01  leall  re- 
frangible r.iy  at  its  emer'ion,  makes  v.'ith  the  incident 
ray.  The  angle  f  if  j  is  lefs  than  the  angle/)iy/.  For, 
in  the  triangle,  g  w  I,  gw  s,  or  />  w  /,  is  the  external 
angle  at  the  bafe,  snd  g  k  lu  or  i  k  s  h  one  of  the  in- 
ternal oppofite  angles ;  and  either  internal  oppcfite 
angle  is  lefs  than  tlie  external  angle  at  the  bafe.  (  Euc. 
b.  I.  prop.  16.)  "U'hat  has  been  fhown  to  be  true  of 
the  rays_f«  ^r\A  g p  might  be  fhown  in  the  fame  man- 
ner of  the  rzysfh  andy"«,  or  of  any  other  rays  that 
emerge  rcfpeCtively  parallel  l6  g  i  and  ^/i.  But  all 
the  effeftual  violet  rays  are  parallel  to^r,  and  all  the 
effeftual  red  rays  are  parallel  to  g  t>-  Therefore  the 
cticdtual  violet  rays  at  their  emerfion  make  a  lefj 
angle  with  the  incident  ones  thp.n  the  efFeCtuiil  red  ones, 
And  for  the  fame  reafon,  in  all  the  other  forts  of  rays, 
thofe  which  are  moft  refrangiMe,  at  their  emerlion  from 
a  drop  of  rain  after  one  refledion,  will  make  a  lefs 
angle  with  the  incident  rays,  than  thofe  do  which  arc 
lefs  refrangil.le. 

Or  otiurivife  :  When  the  rays  g  i  and  g p  emerge  at 
the  fame  point  ;j,  as  they  both  come  out  of  water  into 
air,  and  confcqucntly  are  refraiSed  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, inllead  of  going  (traicjht  forwards  in  the  line 
eg  continued,  they  will  both  be  turned  round  upon  the 
pointy'  from  the  perpendicular^  0.  Now  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  either  o(  thefe  lines  might  be  turned  iii 
this  manner  upon  the  point  g  as  upon  a  centre,  till 
they  became  parallel  to  i  i  the  incident  ray.  But  if 
eiihcr  of  tlitfi  lines  or  rays  were  refrafted  fo  much 
from -J  0  as  to  become  parallel  to  j-  /■,  the  ray  fo  much 
refraiftt-d,  would,  after  emcilit>n,  make  no  angle  with 
s  k,  becaufe  it  would  be  parallel  to  it.  And  confe- 
quently  that  ray  which  is  moft  turned  round  upon  thi 
pointy,  or  that  r;iy  which  is  molt  refrangible,  will  af- 
ter emerfion  be  neareft  piraliel  to  the  incident  ray,  or 
will  nrike  tiic  leaft  angle  with  it.  The  fmie  may  be 
proved  of  all  other  rays  emcrgmg  pan.ll-l  to  _;• ;  and 
g p  rcfpecf ively,  or  of  all  effectual  lavs  ;  thofe  which 
are  tnoll  re'Vangible  v.-iii  arter  emerliici  mike  a  lefs 
angle  witli  the  incident  rays,  than  thofe  I'.o  which  ard 
leaft  refr.ingible. 

But  fince  the  effectual  r^ys  of  dilTer:nt  colours  make 
diftcrent  angles  with  s  I  at  their  emerfion,  they  will  l»e 
fcD-'.rated  from  one  ancther  :  fo  ch.u  if  the  eye  was 
placed  in  the  bcamy^  h  ;',  it  would  receive  only  rays  of 
one  colour  from  the  dr(  p  tcagn};  aiid  if  it  was  plac^J 
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ia  the  beam/^  np,  it  would  receive  only  rays  of  fome 
other  colour. 

The  angle  i  iv p,  which  the  lead  refrangible  or  red 
rays  make  with  the  incident  ones  when  they  emerge 
fo  as  to  be  effeftMal,  is  found  by  calculation  to  be  42 
degrees  2  minutes.  And  the  angle  s  k  i,  which  the 
molt  refrangible  rays  make  with  the  incident  ones 
when  they  emerge  fo  as  to  he  efTefturd,  ia  found  to  be 
40  degrees  17  minutes.  The  rays  which  have  the  in- 
termediate degrees  of  refrangibility,  make  with  the  in- 
cident ones  intermediate  angles  between  42  degrees 
2  minutes,  and  40  degrees  17  minutes. 

If  n  line  is  fitppnfed  to  he  draiun  from  the  centre  of  the 
fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpsclatori  the  angle  which  any 
fJfcBual  ray,  after  two  refraSions  and  one  rejls^ion, 
tiKiics  with  the  incident  rciy,  will  be  equal  to  the  angle 
•which  it  males  with  that  line. 

Let  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator  be  at  /,  (fig.  10.)  an 
let  q  the  the  line  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator;  the  angle 
git,  which  any  effeftual  ray  makes  with  this  line,  will 
be  equal  to  the  angle  i  k  s,  which  the  fame  ray  makes 
with  the  incident  ray  s  b  or  s  ii.  If  j  ^  is  a  ray  coming 
from  the  centre  of  the  fun,  then  fince  y/  is  fuppofed 
to  be  drawn  from  the  fame  point,  thefe  two  lines,  up- 
on account  of  the  remotenefs  of  the  point  from  whence 
they  are  drawn,  may  be  looked  upon  as  parallel  to 
one  another.  But  the  right  line  i  i  crofling  thefe 
two  parallel  lines  will  make  the  alternate  angles  equal. 
(£uc.  b.  I.  prop.  29.)  Therefore  i  itorgil  is  equal 
XQ  s  k  i. 

IV hen  the  fun  JlAncs  upon  the  drops  of  rain  as  they  are 
falling,  the  rays  that  come  froln  thofe  drops  to  the  eye 
of  a  fpcSator,  after  one  refledion  and  two  refraSions, 
produce  the  primary  rainbo'u.: 

If  the  fun  fliines  upon  the  rain  as  it  falls,  there  are 
commonly  feen  two  bows,  as  AFB,  CHD,  (fig.  11.); 
or  if  the  cloud  and  rain  does  not  reach  over  that  whole 
fide  of  the  ficy  where  the  bows  appear,  then  only  a 
part  of  one  or  of  both  bows  is  feen  in  that  place 
where  the  rain  falls.  Of  thefe  two  bows,  the  innermoft 
AFB  is  the  more  vivid  of  the  two,  and  this  is  called 
the  primary  U-w.  The  outer  part  TFY  of  the  pri- 
Diary  bow  is  red,  the  inner  part  VEX  is  violet  ;  the 
intermediate  parts,  reckoning  from  the  red  to  the  vio- 
let, are  orange,yel!pw,  green,  blue,  and  indigo.  Sup- 
pofe  the  fpeftator's  eye  to  be  at  O,  and  let  LOP  be 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun 
through  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator  :  if  a  beam  of  light  S 
coming  from  the  fun  falls  upon  any  drop  F  ;  and  the 
rays  that  emerge  at  F  in  the  line  FO,  fo  as  to  be  ef- 
feflual,  m?.ke  an  angle  FOP  of  42"  2'  with  the  line 
LP  ;  theo  thefe  effeclual  rays  make  an  angle  of  42°  2' 
with  the  incident  rays,  by  the  preceding  propofition, 
und  confequently  ihefe  rays  will  be  red,  fo  that  the 
drop  F  will  appear  red.  All  the  other  rays,  which 
emerge  at  F,  and  would  be  eifeftual  if  they  fell  upon 
the  eye,  are  refrafted  more  than  the  red  ones,  and 
confequently  will  pals  above  the  eye.  If  a  beam  of 
light  S  falls  upon  the  drop  E  ;  and  the  rays  that 
errrerge  at  E  in  the  line  EO,  fo  as  to  be  effeiilual, 
tTiake  an  angle  EOP  of  40''  17'  with  the  line  LP; 
tjicii  thfcfe  effetlual  rays  make  likewife  an  angle  of 
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40"  1 7'  with  the  incident  rays,  and  the  drop  E  will  Of  tl 
appear  of  a  violet  colour.  AH  the  other  rays,  which 
emerge  at  E,  and  would  be  effectual  if  they  came  to 
the  eye,  are  refrafted  lefs  than  the  violet  ones,  and 
therefore  pafs  below  the  eye.  '1  he  intermediate  drops 
between  F  and  E  will  for  the  fame  reafons  be  of  the 
intermediate  colours. 

Thus  we  have  Ihown  why  a  fet  of  drops  from  F  to 
E,  as  they  are  falling,  fhould  appear  of  the  primary 
colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet.  It  is  not  neceffary  that  the  feveral  drops,  which 
produce  thefe  colours,  ftiould  all  of  them  fall  at  exaftly 
the  fame  dillance  irom  the  eye.  The  angle  FOP,  fof 
inftance,  is  the  fame  whether  the  diftance  qf  the  drop 
from  the  eye  is  OF,  or  wheiher  it  is  in  any  other  part 
of  the  line  OF  fomething  nearer  to  the  eye.  And 
whilft  the  angle  FOP  is  the  fame,  the  angle  made  by 
the  emerging  and  incident  rays,  and  confequently  the 
colour  of  the  drop,  will  be  the  fame.  This  is  equally 
true  of  any  other  drop.  So  that  although  in  the 
figure  the  drops  F  and  E  are  reprefentcd  as  falling 
perpendicularly  one  under  the  other,  yet  this  is  not 
necelTary  in  order  to  produce  the  bow. 

But  the  coloured  line  FE,  which  we  have  already 
accounted  for,  is  only  the  breadth  of  the  bow.  It  Hill 
remains  to  be  fhown,  why  not  only  the  drop  F  lliould 
appear  red,  but  why  all  the  other  drops  quite  from  A 
to  B  in  the  arc  ATFYB  fliould  appear  of  the  fame 
colour.  Now  it  is  evident,  tliat  wherever  a  drop  of 
rain  is  placed,  if  the  angle  which  the  effedual  rays 
make  with  the  line  LP  is  equal  to  the  angle  FOP, 
that  is,  if  the  angle  which  the  effectual  rays  make 
with  the  incident  tays  is  42°  2',  any  of  thofe  drops 
will  be  red,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  drop  F  is  of 
this  colour. 

If  FOP  was  to  turn  round  upon  the  line  OP,  fo  that 
one  end  of  this  line  (hould  always  be  at  the  eye,  and 
the  other  be  at  P  oppolite  to  the  fun  ;  fuch  a  motion 
of  this  figure  would  be  like  that  of  a  p:iir  of  compaffcg 
turning  round  upon  one  of  the  legs  OP  with  the  open- 
ing FOP.  In  this  revolution  the  drop  F  would  dc- 
fcribe  a  circle,  P  would  be  the  centre,  and  ATI'YB- 
would  be  an  arc  in  this  circle.  Now  fince,  in  this  mo- 
tion of  the  line  and  drop  OF,  the  angle  made  by  FO 
with  OP,  that  is,  the  angle  FOP,  continues  the  fame  j 
if  the  fun  was  to  (hine  upon  this  drop  as  it  revolves, 
the  effeiflual  rays  would  make  the  (ame  angle  with  the 
incident  rays,  in  whatever  part  of  the  arc  ATFYB  the 
drop  was  to  be.  Therefore,  whether  the  drop  is  at 
A,  or  at  T,  or  at  Y,  or  at  B,  or  wherever  elfe  it  is  in 
this  whole  ate,  it  would  appear  led,  as  it  does  at  Fi 
The  drops  of  rain,  as  they  fall,  are  not  indeed  turned 
round  in  this  manner  :  but  then,  as  innumerable  of 
them  are  falling  at  once  in  right  lines  from  the  cloud, 
whilli  one  drop  is  at  F,  there  will  be  others  at  Y,  at 
T,  at  B,  at  A,  and  in  every  other  part  of  the  arc 
ATFYB  :  and  all  thefe  drops  will  be  red  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  the  drop  F  would  have  been  red,  if  it  had 
been  in  the  fame  place.  Therefore,  when  the  fun  (hines 
upon  the  rain  as  it  falls,  there  will  be  a  red  arc  ATFYB 
oppolite  to  the  fun.  In  the  fame  manner,  bccaufe  the 
diop  E  is  violet,  we  might  prove  that  any  other  drop, 
which,  whilli  it  is  falling,  is  in  any  part  of  the  arc 
AVEXB,  will  be  violet;  and  confequently,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  red  arc  ATFYB  appears,  there  will  like-- 
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Of  the  wife  be  a  violet  arc  AVEXB  below  or  within  it.  FE 
Rainbow,  jg  ^j^g  diftance  between  thefe  two  eoluurej  area ;  and 
'  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  follows,  that  the  interme- 
diate fpace  between  thefe  two  arcs  will  be  filled  up 
with  arcs  of  the  intermediate  colours,  orange,  yellow, 
blue,  green,  and  indigo.  All  thefe  coloured  arcs  to- 
gether make  up  the  primary  rainbow. 

Tbe  primary  rainbo':v  is  never  a  greater  arc  than  a  fe- 
micircle. 

Since  the  line  LOP  is  drawn  from  the  fun  through 
CCCLX  ''^^  ^y^  "^  ''^'"  'p^'^'itor,  and  fmce  P  (fii(  9  )  is  the 
J07  centre  of  the  rainbow;  it  follows,  that  the  centre  of 
Why  the  the  rainbow  is  always  oppofite  to  the  fun.  The  angle 
arc  lif  the  pQP  is  an  angle  of  42"  2',  as  was  obfcrved,  or  F  the 
raijibow  is  ^I'Sbell  part  of  the  bow  is  42"  2'  from  P  the  centre  of 
never  it-      If  the  fun  is  more  than  42°  2'  high,  P  the  centre 

greater        of  the    rainbow,  which  is   oppofite   to   the   fun,  will 
than  aftmi-fjg  n^Q^g    than    42*^2'  below    the  horizon;    and  con- 
'"  fequently  F  the  top  of  the  bow,  which  \i  only  42*^  2' 

from  P,  will  be  below  the  horizon  ;  that  is,  when 
the  fun  is  more  than  42^  2'  high,  no  primary  rain- 
bow will  be  feen.  If  the  fun  is  foniething  lefs  than 
42°  2'  high,  then  P  will  be  fomething  lefs  than  42"  2' 
below  the  horizon ;  and  confequently  F,  which  is  only 
42°  2'  from  P,  will  be  jull  above  the  horizon;  that 
is,  a  fmall  part  of  the  bow  at  this  height  of  the  fun 
will  appear  clofe  to  the  ground  oppofite  to  the  fun.  If 
the  fun  is  20''  high,  then  P  will  be  20"'  below  the  ho- 
rizon  ;  and  F  the  top  of  the  bow,  being  42^  2'  from 
P,  will  be  22°  2'  above  the  horizon  ;  therefore,  at 
this  height  of  the  fun,  the  bow  will  be  an  arc  of  a 
circle  whofe  centre  is  below  the  horizon  ;  and  confe- 
quently that  arc  of  the  circle  which  is  above  the  hori- 
zon, or  the  bo'-v,  will  be  lefs  than  a  femicircle.  IF  the 
fun  is  in  the  horizon,  then  P,  the  centre  of  the  bow, 
will  be  in  the  oppofite  part  of  the  horizon;  F,  the  top 
of  the  bow,  will  be  42'  2'  above  the  horizon;  and  the 
bow  itfelf,  beraufe  the  horizon  paffes  through  the 
centre  of  it,  will  be  a  femicircle.  More  than  a  femi- 
circle can  never  appear;  becaufe  if  the  bow  was  more 
than  a  femicircle,  P  the  centre  of  it  mud  be  above  the 
horizon  ;  but  P  is  always  oppofite  to  the  fun,  there- 
fore P  cannot  be  above  the  horizon,  unlcfs  the  fun  is 
below  it ;  and  when  the  fun  is  fet,  or  is  below  the  ho- 
rizon, it  cannot  (hine  upon  the  drops  of  rain  as  they 
fall ;  and  confequently,  when  the  fun  is  below  the  ho- 
rizon, no  bow  at  all  can  be  feen. 

IVhen  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  upon  a  drop  of  rain,  fame 
of  them,  after  two  rejlcSions  and  tivo  refraHions,  may 
come  to  the  eye  of  a  fpedator,  luho  has  his  back  to- 
•wards  the  fun  and  his  face  toiuards  the  drop. 

If  HGW  (fig.  12.)  is  a  drop  of  rain,  and  parallel 
rays  coming  from  the  fun,  as  2  i;,  j;  'w,  fall  upon  the 
lower  part  of  it,  they  will  be  refracted  towards  the 
perpendiculars  'u  I,  nv  I,  as  they  enter  into  it,  and  will 
defcribe  fome  fuch  lines  as  -u  h,  ivi.  At  h  and  (  great 
part  of  thefe  rays  will  pafs  out  of  the  drop  ;  but  fome 
of  them  will  be  reflefted  from  thence  in  tlie  lines  h  f, 
ig.  Atyand^  again,  great  part  of  the  rays  that 
were  reftefted  thither  will  pafs  out  of  the  drop.  But 
thefe  rays  will  not  come  to  the  eye  of  a  fpertator  at 
0.  However,  here  again  all  the  r.iys  will  not  pafs 
out;  but  fome  few  will  be  reflefted  from/ and  ^,  in 
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feme    fuch    lines  ?i3fd,gb;    and    thefe,  wlien   they     Of  the 
emerge  out  of  the  drop  of  water  into  the  air  at  b  and  , '^■""''°'^', 
d,  will  be  refraded  from  the  perpendiculars,  and,  de-         ' 
fcribing  the  lines  d  t,  bo,  may  come  to  the  eye  of  the 
fpedator  who  has  his  back  towards  the  fun   and  his 
face  towards  the  drop. 

Thofe  rays,  which  are  parallel  to  one  another  after  they 
have  been  once  refraBed  and  once  reJleSed  in  a  drop  of 
rain,  <iudl  be  eJfeElual  nuhen  they  emerge  after  two  re- 
frnilions  and  two  rcJleSions. 

No  rays  can  be  effe£lual,  unlefs  they  are  contigu- 
ous and  parallel.  From  what  was  faid,  it  appears,  that 
when  rays  come  out  of  a  drop  of  rain  contiguous  to 
one  another,  either  after  one  or  after  two  reflcdions, 
they  muft  enter  the  drop  nearly  at  one  and  the  fame 
place.  And  if  fuch  rays  as  are  contiguous  are  paral- 
lel after  the  firll  refleflion,  they  will  emerge  parallel, 
and  therefore  will  be  effedual.  Let  ■z.v  and  yw  be 
contiguous  rays  which  come  from  the  fun,  and  are  pa- 
rallel to  one  another  when  they  fall  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  drop,  fuppofe  thefe  rays  to  be  refracted 
at  1)  and  w,  and  to  be  reflected  at  h  and  /' ;  if  they 
are  parallel  to  one  another,  as  h  f,  g  i,  after  this  firlt 
refledion,  then,  after  they  are  reflcdied  a  fecond  time 
from  f  and  g,  and  refraAed  a  fecond  time  as  they 
emerge  at  d  and  3,  they  will  go  out  of  the  drop  paral- 
lel to  one  another  in  the  lines  dt  and  bo,  and  will  there- 
fore be  effetlual. 

The  rays  zv,  yw,  are  refracted  towards  the  perpen- 
diculars vl,  wl,  when  they  enter  the  drop,  and  -.vill  be 
made  to  converge.  As  thefe  rays  are  very  oblique, 
thtir  focus  will  not  be  far  from  the  furfajc  tj  w.  If  this 
focus  is  at  /•,  the  rays,  after  they  have  paffed  the  focus, 
will  diverge  from  thence  in  the  diredions  k  h,  h  i ;  and 
if  k  i  is  the  pri:iclpal  focal  diilance  of  the  concave 
refletf  Ing  furface  h  i,  the  reflected  rays  hf,  ig,  will  be 
parallel.  Thefe  rays  ef,  ig,  are  reflected  again  from 
tire  concave  furface  ;g,  and  will  meet  in  a  focus  at  e, 
fo  that  ge  will  be  the  principal  focal  diftance  of  this 
reflcding  furface/^'.  And  becaufe  h  i  and  -  g  are  parts 
of  the  fame  fphere,  the  principal  focal  diftances^ir  and 
i  i  will  he  equal  to  one  another.  AVhcn  the  rays  have 
paficd  the  focus  e,  they  will  diverge  from  thence  in  the 
lines <•./,  eb:  and  we  are  to  iTiow,  that  when  they  emerge 
at  d  and  b,  and  are  refraded  there,  they  will  become 
parallel. 

Now  if  the  rays  vi,  <wk,  when  they  have  met  at  /, 
were  to  be  turned  back  again  in  the  diredions  i  v,  i  w, 
and  were  to  emerge  at  v  and  w,  they  would  be  refrac- 
ted into  the  lines  of  their  incidence,  vz,  wy,  and>here- 
fore  would  be  parallel.  But  fjnce  ge  is  equal  to  it,  as 
has  already  been  lliown,  the  rays  cd,  eb,  that  diverge 
from  e,  fall  in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  drop  at  d  and 
b,  as  the  rays  iv,  iw,  would  fall  upon  it  at  v  and  w  ; 
and  ed,  eb,  are  jull  as  much  inclined  to  the  retrading 
furface  db,  as  iv,  iw,  would  be  to  the  furface  vui. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  rays  ed,  eb,  emerging 
at  ^and  b,  will  be  refracted  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
will  have  the  fame  diredion  in  refped  of  one  another, 
as  i  V,  iw,  would  have.  But  iv  and  iw  would  be  pa- 
rallel after  refraction.  Therefore  ed  and  eb  will  emerge 
in  lines  dp,  bo,  fo  as  to  be  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
confequently  fo  as  to  be  effcdua!, 
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IFhen  rays  that  art  effc^ual  emerge  from  a  drop  of  rain 
after  iiuo  rcjleli'wns  and  tiuo  refraSions,  thofe  which 
are  m'Jl  refrangible  ivill  at  iheir  emer/ion  make  a 
greater  angle  ivith  the  incident  rays  than  thofe  do 
•which  are  leajl  refrangible  ;  and  by  this  means  the 
rays  of  different  colours  ivill  be  feparated  from  one  an- 
other. 

If  rays  of  different  colours,  which  are  differently  re- 
frangible, emerge  at  any  point  h  Cfig.  12.),  thefe  rays 
will  not  be  all  of  them  equally  refrnaed  from  the  per- 
pendicular. Thus,  if  io  is  a  red  ray,  which  is  of  all 
others  the  lead  refrangible,  and  3  w  is  a  violet  ray, 
which  is  of  all  others  the  rnoft  refrangible;  when  thefe 
two  rays  emerge  at  b,  the  violet  ray  will  be  refrained 
more  from  the  perpendicular  bx  than  the  red  ray,  ani 
the  tefrafled  angle  xbm  will  be  greater  than  the  refrac- 
ted angle  xlo.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  thefe  two 
jays,  after  emerfion,  will  diverge  from  one  another. 
In  like  manner,  the  rays  that  emerge  at  </ will  dlver^-c 
from  one  another  ;  a  red  ray  will  emerge  in  the  line 
dp,  a  violet  ray  in  the  line  d t.  So  that  though  all  the 
efleftual  red  rays  of  the  beam  bdm  I  are  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  all  the  effeftual  red  rays  of  the  beam  bdop 
nre  likewife  parallel  to  one  another,  yet  the  violet  rays 
will  not  be  parallel  to  the  red  ones,  but  the  violet 
Iieam  will  diverge  from  the  red  beam.  Thus  the 
rays  of  different  coloirrs  will  be  feparated  from  one 
Miother. 

This  will  aopear  farther,  if  we  confiler  whnt  the 
propolition  affirms,  That  any  violet  or  moft  refran- 
gi'de  ray  will  make  a  greaier  angle  with  the  incident 
rays,  than  any  red  or  leaft  refrangible  ray  makes  with 
the  fame  incident  rays.  Thus  it  j'w  is  an  incident  ray, 
br.1  a  violet  ray  emerging  from  the  point  b,  and  bo  a 
red  ray  emerging  from  the  fame  point  ;  tlie  angle 
which  the  violet  ray  makes  with  the  incidest  one  is 
yrm,  and  that  which  the  red  ray  makes  with  it  isj'xo. 
Now  \rm  is  a  greater  angle  than  yso.  For  in  the  trl- 
anirle  brs  the  internal  angle  brs  is  l;fs  than  bsy  the 
externnl  angle  at  the  bafe.  (Eucl.  B.  I.  prop.  16.)  But 
yrm  is  the  complement  of  3r/  or  oi  bry  to  two  right- 
ones,  and  yso  is  the  complement  of  Lsy  to  two  ri^ht 
ones.  Therefore,  fince  bry  is  lefs  than  bsy,  the  com- 
plement of  bry  to  two  right  angles  will  be  i;reatcr  than 
the  complement  of  bsy  to  two  right  angles;  or  yrm 
will  be  greater  than  \so. 

Or  otherwife:  Roth  the  rays  ^nand  bm,  when  they 
are  refrafted  in  paffing  out  of  the  drop  at  /',  are  turned 
round  upon  the  point  i  from  the  perpendicular  bx. 
Now  either  of  thefe  lines  bo  or  bm  might  be  turned 
round  in  this  manner,  till  it  made  a  right  angle  with 
y-v.  Confequently,  that  ray  which  is  mott  turned  round 
upon  b,  or  which  is  moft  refrafted,  will  make  an  angle 
W!th_)i7t/  that  will  be  nearer  to  a  right  one  than  that 
ray  makes  with  it  which  t«  k-aft  turned  round  upon  b, 
or  which  is  lead  refrained.  Tiierefore  that  ray  which 
is  moft  refi-afted  will  make  a  greater  angle  with  the 
incident  ray  than  thatwhich  is  leaft  refrafted. 

But  fince  the  emerging  rays,  as  they  are  differently 
refrangible,  make  different  angles  with  the  fame  Inci- 
rient  ray  _)"!«,  the  refrac^iion  which  they  fuffer  at  emer- 
fion will  feparate  them  from  one  another. 

The  angle  _)irm,  which  the  moif  refrangible  or  vio- 
let lays  make  with  the  incident  ones,  ie  founi  by  cal- 
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Gulation  to  be  ^4^  7' ;  and  the  angle  yso,  which  the     Of  the 
Icall   refrangible  or  red  rays  make  with  the  incident    ^^'"''""'v 
ones,  is  found   to  be  ?o°  57' :  the  angles,  which  the         • 
rays  of  the  intermediate  colours,  indigo,   blue  green, 
yellow,  and  orange,  make  with  the  incident  rays,  are 
intermediate  angles  between  54^7'  and  J0°57'. 

Ij  a  line  is  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpcciator  ;  the  angle  'which, 
after  two  refratiions  and  tivo  refleffions,  any  effeSual 
ray  mahes  luilh  the  incident  ray,  luill  be  equal  to  the 
angle  ivhich  it  makes  ivith  that  line. 

Ir  yiu  (fig.  12)  is  an  incident  ray,  bo  an  effeftual 
ray,  and  yw  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun 
through  0  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator  ;  the  angle  yso, 
which  the  effeftuiil  ray  njakes  with  the  incident  ray, 
is  equal  to  j  0  n  the  angle  which  the  fame  effeftual  ray 
makes  with  the  line  qn.  For  j to  and  qn,  confidered 
as  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun,  are  parallel;  bo 
croffes  them,  and  coi'fequently  makes  the  alternate 
ingles^  JO,  s  0  Hf  equal  to  one  another.  Eucl.  B.  I 
Prop.  29. 

When  the  fun  Jliines  upon  the  drops  of  rain  as  they  are 
falling,  the  rays  that  come  from  theje  drops  to  the  eyt 
of  a  fpeBator,  after  Ituo  rejieclions  and  two  refraBions, 
produce  the  fecondary  rainbow. 

The  fecondary   rainbow  is   the  outermoft   CHDj-j-jj^r? 
fig.  I  I.     When  the  fun  ihines  upon  a  drop  of  raia  H;dary  rain- 
and  the  rays  HO,  which  emcr.fe  at  H  fo  as  to  be  ef  li"w  produ- 
fertuai,   make   an  angl;  HOP  of  54^  7'  with   LOP  a^^^  ^.'^«''' 
line  drawn  from  the  fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpec-  ^^j  f„„ 
tator  ;  the  fame  effeftual  rays  will  make  likewife  an  refrailionj. 
angle  of  54^7'  with  the  incident  rays  S,  and  the  rays 
which  emerge  at  this  angle    are  violet   ones,    by  what 
was  obferved  above.    Therefore,  if  tlie  fpectator's  eye 
is  at  O,  none  but   violet  rays  will  enter  it  :  for  as  all 
the  other  rays  make  a  lefs  angle  with  OP,  they  will 
fall  above  the  fpeftator's  eye.     In  like  manner,  if  the 
effeftual  rays  that  emerge  from   the  drop  G  make  an 
angle  of  50^57'  with  the  line  OP,   they  will  likewife 
make  the  fime  angle  wich  the  incident  rays  S  ;  and 
conlcquently,  from  the  drop  G  to  the  fpectator's  eyo 
at  O,  no  rays  will  come  but  red  ones;  for  all  the  other 
rays,  makinj  a  greater  angle  with  the  line  OP,  will 
fall  below  the  eye  at  O.   For  the  fame  reafon,  the  rays 
emerging  from  the  intermediate  drops  between  H  and 
G,  and  coming  to  the  fpeclator's  eye  at  O,  will  emerge 
at  intermediate  angles,  ar.d  therefore  will  have  the  in- 
termediate colours.  Thus,  if  there  are  fevcn  drops  from 
H  to  G  inclufively,  their  colours  will  be  violet,  indigo, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.     This  coloured 
line  is  the  breadth  of  the  lecondnry  rainbow. 

Now,  if  HOP  was  to  turn  round  upon  the  line  OP, 
like  a  pair  of  compaffes  upon  one  of  the  legs  OP  with 
the  opening  HOP,  it  is  plain  from  the  fuppofition, 
th:t,  in  fuch  a  revolution  of  the  drop  H,  the  angle 
HOP  would  be  the  fame,  and  confequently  the  emer- 
ging rays  would  make  the  f  ime  angle  with  the  inci- 
dsnt  ones.  But  in  fuch  a  revolution  the  drop  would 
d(  frribe  a  circle  of  which  P  would  be  ihe  centre,  and 
CNH  RD  an  arc.  Confequently,  fince,  when  the  drop 
is  at  N,  or  at  R,  or  anywhere  elfe  in  thjt  arc,  the 
emerging  rays  make  the  fame  angle  with  the  incident 
ones  as  when  the  drop  is  at  H,  the  colour  of  the  drop 
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Of  the     will  be  the  fame  to  nn  eye  place!  at  O,  whether  thf; 
^ainhow.^  j^pp  j^  ^^  fj^   „^  ^^  pj^   ^^  ^^  j^_   ^^   anywhere   elf-  in 

.  '  that  arc.  Now,  though  the  drop  dot's  not  thus  turn 
round  as  it  fills,  and  does  not  pafs  throurh  the  fevjral 
parts  of  this  arc,  yet,  fince  there  are  drops  of  rain  fall- 
ing  everywhere  at  the  fiime  time,  when  one  drop  is  at 
H,  there  will  be  anotlierat  R,  another  ai  N,  and  others 
in  all  parts  of  the  ;uc  ;  and  thefe  drops  will  all  of  them 
be  violet-culoured,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  drop 
H  would  have  bten  of  this  colour  if  it  had  been  in  any 
of  thofe  places.  In  like  manner,  as  the  drop  G  is  red 
when  it  is  at  G,  it  would  likewife  be  red  in  any  part 
of  the  arc  CWGQD  ;  and  fo  will  sny  other  drop, 
when,  ae  it  is  falling,  it  comes  to  any  part  of  that  ate. 
Thus  as  the  fun  fhines  upon  the  rain,  whilft  it  falls, 
there  will  be  two  arcs  produced,  a  violet  coloured  one 
eNHRD,  and  a  red  one  CV/GQD  ;  and  for  the  fame 
reafons  the  intermtdiate  fpace  between  thefe  two  arcs 
will  be  filled  up  with  ajc?  of  the  intermediate  colours. 
All  thefe  arts  together  make  up  the  fecondary  rain- 
bow. 

Tie  colours  of  the  fecondary  ra'mhoiu  are  fainter  than  thofe 
of  the  primary  rainbow  ;  and  are  ranged  in  the  contrary 
order, 

Why  the  The  primary  rainbow  is  produced  by  fuch  rays  as 

cnlciursof  have  been  only  once  reflefted  ;  the  fecondary  rainbow 
the  fecon-  I'g  produced  by  fuch  r;iys  as  have  been  twice  reflefled. 
dary  laiu-  g^^  ^^  every  refieiftion  fome  rays  pafs  out  of  the  drop 
fainter  than  ^^  ■''"''  without  being  refltfted  ;  fo  th.it  the  oftener  the 
thofc  of  tlierays  are  refleSed,  the  fewer  of  them  are  left.  Therc- 
prunary,  fore  the  colours  of  the  fecondary  bow  are  produced  by 
ail  ranged  f^^^^  rA-<ii,  and  confequently  will  be  fainter,  than  the 
in  a  con-  ,  r    l  •  i 

Irary  Older. '^o*°"''5  or  the  primary  bow. 

In  the  primary  Low,  reckoning  from  the  outfide  of 
it,  the  colours  are  ranged  in  this  order ;  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  In  the  fecondary 
bow,  leckoiiing  from  the  outfiJe,  the  colours  are  vio- 
let, indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red.  So  that 
the  red,  which  is  the  outermoft  or  highell  colour  in 
the  primary  bow,  is  the  innermoft  or  lowell  cclour  in 
the  fecondary  one. 

Now  the  violet  rayp,  when  they  emerge  fo  as  to  be 
cfFeftual  after  one  reileftion,   make  a  lefs  angle  with 
p,  the  incident  rays  than  the  red  ones;  confequently  the 

GCCLX.  violet  rays  make  a  lefs  angle  with  the  lines  OP(fig.  1 1.) 
than  the  red  ones.  But,  in  the  primary  rainbow,  the 
rays  are  only  once  reflected,  and  the  angle  which  the 
effeftual  rays  make  with  OP  is  the  diftance  of  the  co- 
loured drop  from  P  the  centre  of  the  bow.  Therefore 
the  violet  drops,  or  violet  ;;rc,  in  the  primary  bow,  will 
be  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  bow  than  the  red  drops 
or  red  arc  ;  that  is,  the  innermoft  colour  in  the  pri- 
mary bow  will  be  violet,  and  the  outermoft  colour  will 
be  red.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  through  the 
whole  primary  bow,  every  colour  will  be  nearer  to 
the  centre  P,  as  the  rays  of  that  colour  are  more  re- 
frangible. 

But  the  violet  rays,  when  they  emerge  fo  as  to  be 
effeftual  after  two  refleilions,  make  a  greater  angle 
with  the  incident  rays  than  the  red  ones;  confequently 
the  violet  rays  will  make  a  greater  angle  with  the  line 
OP,  than  the  red  ones.  But  in  the  fecondary  rain- 
bow  the  rays  are  twice  refleflcd,  iand  the  angle  which 
tffeftual  rays  make  with  OP  is  the  diftance  of  the  co- 
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loured  drop  froti  P  the  centre  of  the  bow.    Therefore  The  aj-ya- 
the  violet  drops  or  violet  arc  iu  the  fccondsry  bow  will  "■*='"  !''-"» 
be  firther  from   the  centre  of   the   bow  thin  the  red     otvas 
drops  or  red  arc;  thit  ip,  the  outermoft  colour  iu  the  '    ^^\----' 
fecondary   bo.v  will  be  violet,  and   the   innermoft  co. 
lour  will  be  red.     And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  through 
the  whole  fecondary  bow,  evciy  colour  v/ill  be  further 
from  the  centre  P,  as  the  rays  of  that  colour  are  more 
refrangible. 

1?  2.      Of  Coronas,  Parhelia,  &c. 

Under  the  .articles  Corona  and  PAaHriLroi*  a 
pretty  full  account  Is  given  of  the  different  hypo- 
thefas  concerning  thefe  phenomena,  and  hkewife' of 
th;.-  method  by  which  thefe  hypothcfes  are  fupported, 
from  the  known  laws  of  refraction  and  refleftion  ;  to 
which  therefore,  In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  we  muit 
reter. 

J  3.      Of-the   apparent  Place,   D'ljlance,   Magnitude,  and 
Motion  of  Objects. 

Philosophers  in   generd  had  taken  for  gTanted, 
that  the  place  to  which  the  eye  refers  any  vifible  ob- 
jccl  feen   by  reflet'ilon  or  rcfraclion,   is  that  in  which 
the  vifual  ray  meets  a  perpendicular  from   the  objedl: 
upon  the  refleding  or  refraoling  plane.     But  this  me- 
thod of  judging  of  the  place  of  objefls  was  called  in 
queftion  by  Dx  Barrow,  who   contended  that  the  ar-        ^ro 
guments  broujrht   in  favour  of  the  opinion  were   not '^'' ^■^'■" 
concluhve.     1  hefe  arguments  are,  that  the  images  of  ™eory  re- 
objeiSs  appear  ftraight  in  a  plane  mirror,  but  curved  in  fpeairg 
a  convex  or  concave  one:  that  a  Itraight  thread,  when  ''^"^  ^I'l'^' 
partly  immerfed   perpendicularly   in'water,   does  notJ^'fSP'a! 
appear  crooked  as  when  it  is   obliquely   plunged  into"   ""■''^^ '"" 
the  fluid;   but  that  which  is  within  the  water' feems  to 
be  a  continuation  of  that  which  Is  without.     With  te- 
fpeft  to   the  i-efletied   image,   however,  of  a  perpen- 
dicular   right   line  from  a  convex   or  concave  mirror, 
he  fays,  that  it  is   not   cafy  for  the  eye  to  diftinguifh 
the  curve  that  It  reilly  makes;  and  that,   if  the'  ap- 
pearance of  a  perpendicular   thread,  pnrt  of  which  is 
plunged  in  water,  be  clofely  attended  to,  it  will  not 
favour  the  common  hypothefis.  if  the  thread  is  of  any 
Ihining   metal,   as   filver,   and   viewed  obliquely,    the 
image  of  the  part  immeffed  will   appear  to  detach  it- 
felf  lenfibly  from  that  part  which  is  without  the  water 
fo  that  it  cannot  be  .true  that  every  objeft  appears  to 
be  in  the  fame  pbce  wlu're  the  relraclej  ray  meets  the 
perpendicular  ;  and   the  fame  ohftrvation,   he  thinks, 
may  be  extended  to   the  cafe  of  ieflei:"tion.      Accord- 
ing to  this  writer,   we  refer  every  point  of  an  objecd: 
to   the   place   from  which   the   pencils  of  ii^ht,  that 
give   us   the   image  of  It,  iffue,  or  from  which  they 
would  have  iffued  if  no   reflefting  or  refrafting  fub- 
ftance  intervened.     Purfuing   this   principle,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  inveftigate  the  place  In  which  the  rays  ifl'uing 
from  eacli  of  the  points  of  an  objeiil,  and  which  reach 
the  eye  after  one  rcfleaion  or  refradlon,  meet ;  and 
he  found,  that  if  the  refrafting   furface  was   plane, 
and  the  refraftion  was   made   from  a  denfer   medium 
into  a  rarer,  thofe  rays  would  always  meet  in  a  place 
between  the  eye  and  a  perpendlcul.ir  to  the  point  of 
incidence.     If  a  convex  mirror  be  ufed,  the  cafe  will 
be  the  fame  ;   but  if  the  mirror  be  plane,  the  rays  will 
meet  in  the  perpendicular,  and  beyond  it  if  it  be  con- 
cave. 
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cave.  ■  He  alfo  determined,  according  to  thefe  prin- 
ciples, what  form  the  imatre  of  a  rioht  line  will  take, 
when  it  is  preftnted  in  different  manners  to  a  fphcri- 
cal  mirror,  or  when  it  is  feen  through  a  refrafting 
medium. 

Probable  as  Dr  Barrow  thought  the  maxim  which 
he  endeavoured  to  eftalilifh,  concerning  the  fuppofed 
)«lace  of  vifible  objcfts,  he  has  the  candour  to  mention 
an  objeftion  to  it,  and  to  acknowUdge  that  he  was 
not  able  to  give  a  fatisfaftory  folution  of  It.  It  is  this. 
Let  an  olijeft  be  placed  beyond  the  focus  of  a  convex 
lens ;  and  if  the  eye  be  clofe  to  the  lens,  it  will  appear 
confufed,  but  very  near  to  ita  true  place.  If  the  eye 
be  a  little  withdrawn,  the  confufion  will  increafe,  and 
the  objeA  will  feem  to  come  nearer  ;  and  when  the 
eye  is  very  near  the  focus,  the  confufion  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly great,  and  the  objeft  will  feem  to  be  clofe 
to  the  eye.  But  in  this  experiment  the  eye  receives 
no  rays  but  thofe  that  are  converging  ;  and  the  point 
from  which  they  ilfue  is  fo  far  from  being  nearer  than 
the  objeft,  that  it  is  beyond  it  ;  notwith Handing 
which,  the  objeft  is  conceived  to  be  much  nearer  than 
it  is,  though  no  very  diliinft  idea  can  be  formed  of  its 
preclfe  diHance.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  reality,  the 
lays  fallliig  upon  the  eye  in  this  cafe  in  a  manner  quite 
("ilfcrent  from  that  in  which  they  fall  upon  it  in  other 
circumftances,  we  can  form  no  judgment  about  the 
place  frora  which  they  iflue.  This  fubjeft  was  afterwards 
taken  up  by  Berkeley,  Smith, Montucla,  and  others. 

M.  de  la  Hire  made  feveral  valuable  obfervations 
concerning  the  diftance  of  vilible  objefts,  and  vaiious 
other  phenomena  of  vifion,  which  are  well  worth  our 
notice.  He  alfo  took  particular  pains  to  afcertain  the 
manner  in  which  the  eye  conforms  itfelf  to  the  view  of 
objtfts  placed  at  different  diflances.  He  enumerates 
five  circumllances,  which  aflift  us  in  judging  of  the 
dillance  of  objefts,  namely,  their  apparent  magnitude, 
the  ftrength  of  the  colouring,  thedireftion  of  the  two 
eyes,  the  parallax  of  the  objefts,  and  the  dittinftntfs 
of  their  fmall  parts.  Painters,  he  fays,  can  only  take 
advantage  of  the  two  firft  mentioned  circumftances, 
and  therefore  piftures  can  never  perfeftly  deceive  the 
eye  ;  but  in  the  decorations  of  theatres,  they,  in  fome 
meafure,  make  ufe  of  them  all.  The  fize  of  objefts, 
and  the  flreugth  of  their  colouring,  are  diminiflied  in 
proportion  to  the  diftance  ?t  which  they  are  intended 
to  appear.  Parts  of  the  fame  objeft  which  are  -to  ap- 
pear at  different  diilances,  as  columns  in  an  order  of 
architeftnre,  are  drawn  upon  different  planes,  a  little 
removed  from  one  another,  that  the  two  eyes  may  be 
obliged  to  chans^c  their  direftion,  in  order  to  diflin- 
guilhthe  psrts  of  thencarer  plaiiefrom  thofeof  the  more 
remote.  The  fmall  diftance  of  the  planes  ferves  to 
inake  a  fmall  parallax,  by  changing  the  pofitiou  of  the 
eye  ;  and  as  we  do  not  prefcrve  a  dittinft  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  parallax,  correfponding  to  the  different 
diilances  of  objefts,  it  is  fufficient  that  we  perceive 
there  is  a  pr.rallax,  to  be  convinced  that  thefe  planes 
are  diftant  from  one  another,  without  determining 
what  that  diftance  is  ;  and  as  to  the  iafl  circumftance, 
viz.  the  diftinftnefs  of  tlie  fmall  parts  of  objefts,  it  Is 
of  no  ufe  in  difcovering  the  deception,  on  account  of 
the  falfe  light  that  Is  thrown  upon  thefe  decorations. 

To  thefe  obfervations  concerning  deceptions  of 
flg^t,  we  flviU  add  a  limilar  one  of  M.  le  Cat,   who 
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took  notice  that  the  reafon  why  we  imagine  objefts  to  The  appa- 
be  larger  when  they   are   feen  through  a  mift,  is  the  ""'  P'^f" 
dlmnefs  or  obfcurity  with  which  they  are  then  feen  ;     obiedls 
this  circumftance  beinj    affociated  with  the  idea  of'        ,        ■ 
great  diftance.     This  he  fays  is  confirmed  by  our  be-       2'» 
ing  furprifed  to  find,  upon  approaching  fuch  objefts,^'  ''^  ^*p 
that  they  are  fo  much  nearer  to  us,  as  well  as  fo  much  „f  ^^^^ 
finaller,  than  we  had  imagined.  hrgenefs  of 

Among  other  cafes  concerning  vifion,  which  fcllobjeils  in 
under  the  confideration  of  M.  de  la  Hire,  he  men-""''* 
tions  one  which  is  of  difficult  folution.  It  is  when  a 
candle,  in  a  dark  place,  and  fituated  beyond  the 
limits  of  diftlnft  vifion,  is  viewed  through  a  very  nar- 
row chink  in  a  card  ;  in  which  cafe  a  confiderable 
number  of  candles,  fometimes  fo  many  as  fix,  will  be 
feen  along  the  chink.  This  appearance  he  afcribes  to 
fmall  irregularities  in  the  furface  of  the  humours  of 
the  eye,  the  effcft  of  which  is  not  fenfible  when  rays 
are  admitted  into  the  eye  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  pupil,  and  confequently  one  principal  image  effaces 
a  number  of  fmall  ones  ;  whereas,  in  this  cafe,  each 
of  them  is  formed  feparately,  and  no  one  of  them  is  fo 
confiderable  as  to  prevent  the  others  from  being  per- 
ceived at  the  fam.e  time. 

There  are  few  perfons,  M.  de  la  Hire  obferves, 
who  have  both  their  eyes  perfeftly  equal,  not  only 
with  refpeft  to  the  limits  of  diftlnft  vifion,  but  alfo 
with  refpeft  to  the  colour  with  which  objefts  appear 
tinged  when  they  are  viewed  by  them,  efpecially  if 
one  of  the  eyes'  has  been  expofed  to  the  Impreffion  of 
a  ftrong  light.  To  compare  them  together  In  this  re- 
fpeft, he  direfts  us  to  take  two  thin  cards,  and  to 
make  in  each  of  them  a  round  hole  of  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and,  applying  one  of  them 
to  each  of  the  eyes,  to  look  through  the  holes  on  a 
white  paper,  equally  illuminated  ;  v/hen  a  circle  of 
the  paper  will  appear  to  each  of  the  eyes,  and,  placing 
the  cards  properly,  thefe  two  circles  may  be  made  to 
touch  one  another,  and  thereby  the  appearance  of  the 
fame  objeft  to  each  of  the  eyes  may  be  compared  to 
the  greatcft  advantage.  To  make  this  experiment 
with  the  greateft  exaftnefs,  it  is  nccelfary,  he  fays, 
that  the  eyes  be  kept  fhut  fome  time  before  the  cards 
be  applied  to  them. 

M.  de  la  Hire  firft  endeavoured  to  explain  the  caufe 
of  thofe  dai  k  fpots  which  feem  to  float  before  the  eves, 
efpecially  thofe  of  old  people.  They  are  moil  vilible 
when  the  eyes  are  turned  towards  an  uniform  white 
objeft,  as  the  fnow  in  the  open  fields.  If  they  be 
fixed  when  the  eye  is  fo,  this  philofopher  fuppofed 
that  they  were  occafioneii  by  extravafated  blood  upon 
the  retina.  But  "he  thought  that  the  moveable  fpots 
were  occafioned  by  vpaque  matter  flwating  in  the 
aqueous  humour  of  the  eye.  He  thought  the  vitreous 
humour  was  not  fufficiently  limpid  for  this  purpofe. 

By  the  following  calculation,  M.  de  la  Hue  gives 
ti6  an  idea  of  the  extreme  fenfibillty  of  the  optic  nerves. 
One  may  fee  very  eafily,  at  the  diftance  of  4000  toifes, 
the  fail  of  a  wind-mill,  6  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the 
eye  being  fuppofed  to  be  an  inch  in  diamcter,the  pifture 
of  this  fail,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  will  be  -j^^Vs  of 
an  inch,  which  is  lefs  than  the  666th  part  of  a  line,  and 
is  about  the  66th  part  of  a  common  haii,  or  the  8tk 
part  of  a  fingle  thread  of  filk.  So  fmall,  therefore, 
niufl  one  of  the  fibies  of  the  optic  nerve  be,  which  he 
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ftppirent    fays  is  almoft  inconceivable,  ilnce  each  of  thefe  fibres 
Pl?*^';  ^'  is  3  tube  that  contains  fpirits.     If  birds  perceive  di- 
'i  ftant  objecls  as  well  as  men,  which  he   thinks  very 
probable,  he  obferves  thjt  the  fibres  of   thtir  optic 
113       nerves  muft  be  much  finer  than  ouis. 
Serlwky's        fhe  perfon  who  fiift  took  much  notice  of  Dr  Bar- 
f'"""!  "     row's  hypothefis  was  the  ingenious  Dr  Berkeley,  bilhop 
nent  form-  of  Cloyne,  who  dilllngniihed  hlmfelf  i"o  much  by  the 
il  concern- objections  which  he  ilarted  to  the  reality  of  a  material 
™S ''''^'"V^  world,  and  by  his  oppolltlon  to  the  Newtonian  doc- 
trine of  iluxions.     In  his  Elfay  towards  a  New  Theory 
of  Vifion,  he  obferves,  that  tlie  circle  formed  upon  the 
retina,  by  the  rays  which  do  not  come  to  a  focus, 
produce  the  fame  confufion   ill  the  eye,  whether  they 
crofs  one  anotlier  before    they    reach  the  retina,    or 
tend  to    do    it    afterwards  ;    and    therefore  that  the 
judgment  concerning  diftance  will  be  the  fame  in  both 
the  cafes,  without  any  regard  to  the  place  fr^m  which 
the  rays  orlginnlly  iffued  ;  fo  that  in  this  cafe,   as,  by 
receding  from  the  lens,    the  confufion,  wlii.  h  always 
accompanies  the  nearnefs  of  an  object,  increafes,  the 
mind  will  judge  that  the  objedt  comes  nearer. 

But,  fays  Dr  Smith,  if  this  be  true,  the  obiefl: 
ouiht  always  to  appear  at  a  kfs  diltance  from  the  eye 
than  that  at  which  objeSs  are  feen  diftinclly,  which 
ir,  not  the  cafe  :  and  to  explain  this  appearance,  as 
veil  as  every  other  in  which  a  jud.-ment  is  formed 
concerning  diftance,  he  maintains;  that  we  judge  of  it 
by  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects  only,  or  chiefly  ; 
fo  that,  fince  the  image  grows  larger  as  we  recede  from 
the  lens  through  which  it  is  viewed,  we  conceive  the 
objeft  to  come  nearer.  He  alfo  en-leavours  to  fliow, 
that,  in  all  cafes  in  which  glafles  are  ufed,  we  judge 
of  diftance  by  the  fame  fimple  rule  ;  from  which  he 
concludes  univerfally,  that  the  apparent  diftince  of 
an  objeft  feen  in  a  glafs  Is  to  its  apparent  diftance 
feen  by  the  naked  eye  as  the  apparent  magnitude  to 
the  naked  eye  is  to  its  apparent  ma;initude  in  the  glafs. 

But  tliat  we  do  not  judge  of  diftance  merely  by  the 
angle  under  which  objefts  are  feen,  is  an  ohfervation 
an  old  as  Alha/en,  who  mentions  feveral  inftances,  in 
which,  though  the  angles  under  which  ohjeds  appear 
be  different,  the  magnitudes  are  univerfally  and  in- 
'''J^;^'=i''°ftantaneonny  deemed  not  to  be  fo.  And  Mr  Robins 
^j  clearly  fhows  the  hypothefis  of  Dr  Smith  to  be  con- 

trary to  faift  in  the  molt  common  and  fimple  cafes. 
In  microfcopcs,  he  fays,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  eye 
fliould  judge  the  object  to  be  nearer  than  the  diltance 
2t  which  if  has  viewed  the  objeft  itfelf,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  magnifying.  For  when  the  micro- 
fcope  magnifies  much,  this  rule  would  place  the  image 
at  a  diftance,  of  which  the  fight  cannot  pofiibly  form 
any  opinion,  as  being  an  interval  from  the  eye  at 
which  no  objedt  can  be  feen.  In  general,  he  fays,  he 
believes,  that  whoever  looks  at  an  objeft  through  a 
convex  glafs,  and  then  at  the  objeft  itfelf  without 
the  glafs,  will  find  it  to  appear  nearer  in  the  latter 
cafe,  thougli  it  be  magnified  in  the  glafs  ;  and  in  the 
fame  trial  with  the  concave  glafs,  though  by  the  glafs 
the  objett  be  dimlnifhed,  it  will  appear  nearer  through 
the  glafs  than  without  it. 

But  the  moft  convincing  proof  that   the  apparent 

idiftance  of  the  image  is  not  determined  by  its  apparent 

magnitude,  is  the  following  experiment.      If  a  double 

ronvex  glafs  be  held   upright  before   fome  luminous 
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objeifl,  as  a  candle,  there  will  be  feen  two  Images,  Apparent 
one  ereft,  and  the  other  Inverted.  The  firft  Is  made  I''*"'  ^^' 
fimj>ly  by  refltdion  from  the  nearell  farfacc,  the,^  "  j'^  ''1 
fccond  by  reflection  from  the  farther  furface,  the  rays 
undergoing  3  refraition  fiom  the  firft  furface  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  rtflection.  If  this  glafs  has  not  too 
(hort  a  focal  diftance,  when  it  Is  held  near  the  objeft, 
the  inverted  Image  will  appear  larger  than  the  other, 
and  alfo  nearer  ;  but  if  the  glafs  be  carried  oiF  from 
the  ubjecT-,  though  the  eye  remain  as  near  to  it  as  be- 
fore,  trie  inverted  image  will  diTu'nilh  fo  much  falter 
than  the  other,  that,  at  length,  it  will  appear  very 
much  lefs  tiian  it,  but  ftill  nearer.  Here,  fays  Mr 
Robins,  two  Images  of  the  fame  objeft  are  feen  under 
one  view,  and  their  apparent  diftances  immediately- 
compared  ;  and  here  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  diftances 
have  no  neceffary  connettion  with  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude. He  alfo  ihou  s  how  this  csperiment  may  be 
made  ftill  more  convincing,  by  (ticking  a  piece  of 
paper  on  the  niiddle  of  the  lens,  and  viewing  it  through 
a  Ihort  tube,  ^^^ 

M.  Bouguer  adopts  the  general  maxim  of  Dr  Bar-  ^T.  Bou- 
row.   In  fuppofing  that  we  refer  objeilts  to   the   place S"'^''  adofta 
from  whicii  the  pencils  of  rays  feemingly  converge  aji^rBarrcwa 
their  entrance  into  the   pupil.     But  when  rays   iffue 
from  below   the  furface   of  a  veifel  of  water,  or  any    - 
other  refracting  medium,  he  finds  that  there  are  always 
two  difttrent  places  of  this  feenjing  convergence  ;  one 
of  them  of  the  rays  that  ilTue  from  It  in  the  fame  ver- 
tical circle,  and  therefore  fall  with  different  degrees  of 
obliquity  upon  the  furface  of  the  refracting  medium  ; 
and  ancther,  of  thofe  that  fall  upon  the  furface  with 
the  fame  degree  of  obliquity,  entering  the  eye  laterally 
with    rcfpeft    to  one   another.      Sometimes,   he    fays, 
one  of  thefe  images  is  attended  to  by  the  mind,  and 
fometimes  the  other,  and  different  images  may  he  ob- 
fcrved    by  different   perfons.      An    objeft  plunged   in 
water  affords  an  example,  he  fays,  of  this  duplicity  of 
images. 

If  BA3  (fig.  r.)  be  part  of  the  furface  of  water,  pij,^ 
and  the  objeft  be  at  O,  there  will  he  two  images  of  CCCL;^?. 
it  in  two  different  places  ;  one  at  G,  on  the  ciuftic 
by  rcfraftion,  and  the  other  at  E,  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar AO,  which  Is  as  much  a  cauitic  as  the  other  line. 
The  former  image  is  vifible  by  the  rays  ODM,  O  Jm^ 
which  are  one  higher  than  the  other,  in  their  progrefs 
to  the  eye  ;  whereas  the  image  at  E  is  made  by  the 
rays  ODM,  O  ef,  which  enter  the  eye  laterally.  This, 
fays  he,  may  ferve  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  Father 
Tacquct,  Barrow,  Smith,  and  many  other  authors, 
and  which  Newton  hinifelf  confidered  as  a  veiy  diffi* 
cult  problem,  though  it  might  not  be  abfolutely  Info- 
lu^le. 

G.  W.  Kraft  has  ably  fuppotted  the  opinion  of  Dr 
Barrow,  that  the  place  of  any  point,  feen  by  reflec- 
tion from  the  furface  of  any  medium,  is  that  in  which 
rays  ifTuIng  from  it,  infinitely  near  to  one  another, 
would  meet ;  and  confidering  the  cafe  of  a  dillant  ob- 
jeft,  viewed  in  a  concave  mirror,  by  an  eye  very  near 
to  it,  when  the  Image,  according  to  Euclid  and  other 
writers,  v;ould  be  between  the  eye  and  the  objeft,  and' 
the  rule  of  Dr  Barrow  cannot  be  applied  ;  he  fays 
that  in  this  cafe  the  fpeculum  may  be  confidered  aa 
a  plane,  the  effeft  being  the  fame,  only  the  image  is 
more  obfcure. 
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Dr  PorttrficlJ  jtives  a  diftinfl  and  comprehenfive 
view  of  the  natiiial  methods  of  judging  concerning  the 
diftance  of  o'jeiSt?. 

The  conformation  of  the  eye,  he  obfervcs,  can  be 
of  no  ufe  to  us  with  refpeft  to  ohjeils  that  are  phced 
without  the  hmits  of  diftincl  vifion.  As  the  objeft, 
however,  does  tlien  a;)pe:ir  more  or  lefs  confiifed,  ac- 
corilin;r  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  removed  from  tbofe  h- 
ini(?,  this  conftfion  aififts  the  mind  in  judging  of  ttie 
xiiuanre  of  the  oLjeft  ;  it  bein^  always  cHeemtd  fo 
inuch  the  nearer,  or  the  farther  off,  1-y  how  iniich 
the  confufion  is  greater.  But  this  confufion  hath  its  li- 
mits alfo,  beyond  which  it  can  never  extend  ;  for 
when  an  object  is  place  1  at  i:  certain  dillance  fru.n  the 
eye,  to  which  the  breadth  of  tlie  pnpil  bears  no  fen- 
fible  proportion,  the  rays  of  light  that  come  from  a 
point  in  the  objeit,  and  pafs  the  pupil,  are  lo  little  d-i- 
vergfinx,  that  they  may  be  toiifid^red  as  parallel.  For 
a  picture  on  the  retian  r/il!  not  be  ftnlibly  more  con- 
fnfed,  thouTh  the  objetl  be  removed  to  a  much  greater 
diftance. 

Tlie  moft  I'.nlverfil,  and  frequently  (lie  moil  fine 
means  of  judging  of  the  dilVance  of  ohjccis  is,  he  fays, 
the  angle  made  by  the  optic  axis.  For  our  two  eyts 
are  like  two  different  llations,  by  the  alTirtance  of 
v/hicli  dirtances  are  taken  ;  and  this  is  the  rcafon  why 
thofe  pcrfons  who  are  blind  of  one  eye,  fo  frequently 
mifs  their  mark  in  pouring  liquor  into  a  glafs,  fnuff- 
ing  a  candle,  and  fuch  other  aftions  as  requite  that 
the  diftance  be  exadly  diftinguiilied.  To  convince 
ourftlves  of  the  ufcfulnrfs  of  this  method  of  judging  of 
thed!!lance  of  objeits,  he  directs  us  to  fufpend  a  rmg 
in  a  thread,  fo  th;;t  Its  fide  may  he  towards  us  and 
the  hole  in  v.  to  the  right  and  L'ft  h  '.nd  ;  and  taking 
a  fmall  rod,  crookev!  at  the  end,  retire  from  the  ring 
two  or  three  paces,  and  having  with  one  hand  cover- 
ed one  of  our  eyes,  to  endeavour  with  the  other  to  pafs 
the  crooked  end  of  the  rod  through  the  ring-  i  his, 
fays  he,  appears  very  eafy  ;  and  yet,  upon  trial,  per- 
haps once  in  ico  timt-s  we  fhall  not  fucceed,  efpe- 
cially  if  we  move  the  rod  a  little  quickly. 

Our  author  obferves,  that  by  perfons  recolU£ling 
the  time  when  they  began  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  mi- 
ilakes  above  mentioned,  they  may  tell  when  it  was 
that  they  loft  the  ufc  of  one  of  their  eyes  ;  which 
many  perfons  are  long  ignorant  of,  and  which  may  be 
a  circumdanee  of  fome  confequence  to  a  phyfician*. 
l"he  nfe  of  this  fecond  method  of  jndginijf  of  diftances 
De  Chales  limited  to  120  feet;  beyond  which,  lie  fays, 
we  are  not  fcnfible  ot  any  difference  in  the  angle  of 
the  optic  axis. 

A  third  method  of  judging  of  the  diftance  of  ob- 
jefts,  conlifts  in  their  apparent  mafrnitudes,  on  wl-.fch 
fo  mucli  ftrefs  was  laid  by  Dr  Smith.  From  this 
change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  image  upon  the  reti- 
na, we  eafiiy  judge  of  the  diftance  of  objects,  as  often 
as  we  are  othtrwife  acquainted  with  the  magnitude  of 
tlie  objects  themfelves  ;  but  as  often  as  we  are  igno- 
rant of  the  real  magnitude  of  bodies,  we  can  never, 
from  their  aj)parent  magnitude,  form  any  jadgme^t  of 
their  diftance. 

From  this  we  may  fee  wb.y  we  are  fo  frequently  de- 
ceived in  our  eftimates  of  diftance,  by  any  extraordi- 
nary magnitudes  of  obje^ls  feen  at  the  end  of  it ;  as, 
in  travelling  towards  a  large  tity,  or  a  caftle,  or  a  ca- 
thedral church,  or  a  mountain  larger  than  ordinary, 
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we  fancy  them  to  be  nearer  than  we  find  them  to  be.  Appare;it 
This  alfo  is  the  reafon  why  aiiimals,  and  all  fmall  ob-  ^'1'"^?'  ^' 
jctts,  feen  in  valleys,  contiguous  to  lirge  mountains,  ..j 

appear  exceedingly  fmall.  For  we  think  the  moun- 
tain nearer  to  us  than  if  It  were  foiEllor ;  and  we 
ftiould  not  be  furprifed  at  the  fmalhiefs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring animals,  if  we  thought  them  firtlicr  off. 
For  the  fime  reafon,  wt  think  tlicm  exceedingly 
fmall,  when  they  are  place ;\  upo'i  the  top  of  a  i.rjua- 
tain,  or  a  larire  building  ;  which  appear  nearer  to 
U'-:  than  they  really  are,  on  account  ot  their  extraor- 
dinary fize.  ,  jjg 

Dr  Jurin  cicariy  accounts  f<)r  our  imagining  oljjefts,  Whyi^bjoflj 
when  feen   from   a  high  building,  to   he   fmaller  than  fceu  from 

lliev  are,  and  fmaller  than  vve  fancy  them  to  be  when?  l!';. 

•  ,  -L       c  I'.T  11  IT    buudjnrap- 

we  view  them  at  the  lame  diltance  on  level  ground.   Jt  pearimaUer 

is,  fays   he,   becaafe   we   iiave  no  diftinft  Idea  of  di-  than  ihey 

ftance  in  that  direftion,  End  tlierefore  jud^'e  »f  things  aie. 

by  their  plilures  upon  the  eye  only  ;  but  cuilom  wdl 

enable  us  to  judge  rightly  e-itn  in  this  cafe. 

i^et  a  bov,  fays  h',  who  has  never  been  upon  any 
hi.:h  building,  go  to  the  lop  of  the  monument,  a;iA 
look  down  into  tiie  !«re.-t  ;  the  objefts  feen  there,  aa 
men  and  horfes,  will  appear  fo  fmall  as  tjreatly  to  fur- 
prlfe  him.  But  10  or  20  years  after,  if  in  the  mea^i 
time  he  has  uftd  hli'nfelf  noA-  and  then  to  look  down 
from  that  and  other  gre.it  heights,  he  will  no  longer 
find  the  fame  objects  to  appear  fo  fmall.  And  if  he 
was- Lo  view  the  fame  obje.is  from  fuch  heights  '.ts  fre- 
quently as  he  fees  them  upon  the  fame  level  with  hira- 
fclf  in  the  ftreets,  he  fuppofes  that  they  would  appear 
to  him  jnft  of  the  fame  m.agii'tude  from  the  top  of 
the  monument,  as  they  do  from  a  window  one  ftory 
high.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  ftatues  placed  up  in- 
very  high  buildings  ou^ht  to  be  nia  !e  of  a  lai-ger  lize 
than  thofe  which  are  feen  at  a  nearer  diftance  ;  be- 
caufeall  perfons,  except  architects,  are  apt  to  imagiae 
the  heisjht  of  fuch  buildings  to  be  much  lefs  than  it 
really  is. 

The  fourth  method  by  which  Dr  Porterfiekl  fays 
that  we  judge  of  the  diftance  of  objefts,  is  the  force 
with  which  their  colour  ftnkes  upon  our  eyes.  For  if 
we  be  alfured  that  two  oljefts  are  of  a  fimilaraad  like 
colour,  and  that  one  appears  more  bright  and  lively 
than  the  other,  we  judge  that  the  brighter  objeit  is 
the  nearer  of  the  two. 

The  fifth  method  confifts  in  the  different  appearance 
of  the  fmall  parts  of  objefis.  When  thcfe  parts  appear 
diftinit,  we  judge  that  the  objeft  is  near  ;  but  when 
they  a))pear  confufed,  or  when  they  do  not  ajjptar  at 
all,  we  judge  that  it  is  at  a  greater  diftance.  For  thn 
image  of  any  objeft,  or  part  of  an  object,  diminilhes 
as  the  diftance  of  it  increafes. 

The  fixth  and  laft  method  by  which  we  judge  of 
the  diftance  of  objefts  is,  that  the  eye  does  not  repre- 
fent  to  our  mind  one  objScl  alone,  but  at  the  iame 
time  all  thofe  that  are  placed  betwixt  us  and  the  prin- 
cipal ohjtd,  whole  diftance  we  are  confidering  ;  and 
the  more  this  diftance  is  divided  into  fepgrate  and  di- 
ftinft  parts,  the  greater  it  appears  to  be.  For  this 
reafon,  diftances  upon  uneven  furfaces  appear  lefs  than 
upon  a  plane  :  for  the  inequalities  of  the  furfaces, 
fuch  as  hills,  and  holes,  and  rivers,  that  lie  low  and 
out  of  fight,  either  do  not  appear,  or  hinder  the  parts 
that  lie  behind  thsm  from  appearing;  and  fo  the  whole 
apparent  diftance  is  diminiftied  by  the  .pacts  that  do 

not 
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,).]  arent   f,ot:  appear  in  It.    This  is  the  >-tafon  that  the  banks  of 
lace,  &c.  g  fi^jr  appear  contiguous  to  a  dillant  eye,  when  the 
river  is  low  and  not  leen. 

Dr  Portctticld  very  well  explains  feveral  fallacies  in 
vifion  depending  upon  our  miltaking  the  dillanccs  of 
obje(!:ls.  Of  this  kind,  he  fays,  is  the  appearance  of 
parallel  lines,  and  long  villas  conliiting  of  parallel 
rows  of  treci ;  Jor  ihey  fccm  to  converge  more  and 
more  as  they  are  farther  extended  Irom  the  eye.  Tiie 
reafon  of  this,  he  fays,  is  becaufe  the  apparent  mag- 
nitudes of  their  perpendicular  intervals  are  perpetual- 
ly ditnip.ifliing,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  we  rriilake 
their  diilance.  tierce  we  may  fee  why,  when  two 
pariillel  rows  of  trees  Hand  upon  an  afcent,  whereby 
the  more  remote  parts  appear  farther  off  than  they 
really  are,  becaufe  the  line  th;it  meafuresthe  length  wf 
the  v;llas  now  appears  under  a  greater  an^le  than  when 
it  wan  horizonial,  the  trees,  in  fueh  a  cafe,  will  fecm 
to  converge  leis,  and  lomctinics,  inflead  of  conver- 
ging, they  »ill  be  thought  to  diverge. 

I'or  the  fame  rtafon  that  a  long  villa  appe.irs  to 
converge  more  and  more  the  farther  it  is  extended 
from  the  eye,  the  remoter  parts  of  a  horizontal  walk 
or  a  long  floor  will  appear  to  afcend  gradually  ;  and 
ohjcfls  placed  upon  it,  the  more  remote  they  are  the 
hi);her  they  will  appear,  tdl  the  lalt  be  fcen  on  a  level 
with  the  eye;  whereas  the  ceiling  of  a  long  g;dlcry 
appears  to  defcend  towards  a  horizontal  line,  drawn 
from  the  eye  of  the  fpcdtator.  For  this  reafon,  alfo, 
the  lurfacc  of  the  fea,  ieen  from  an  eminence,  feems 
to  rife  higher  and  higher  the  farther  we  look  ;  and.  the 
\ipper  parts  of  high  buildings  teem  to  ftoop,  or  in- 
cline forwards  over  the  eye  below,  bec.iufe  they  feem 
to  approach  towards  a  vertical  line  proceeding  from 
the  fptdtator's  eye  ;  fo  that  Itatues  on  tlie  top  of  fuch 
buildings,  in  order  to  appear  upright,  mult  recline, 
or  bend  backwards. 

Our  anchor  alfo  fliows  the  reafon  why  a  win.lmill, 
feen  from  a  great  diilance,  is  lometimcs  imagined  to 
move  the  contrary  way  from  what  it  really  does,  by 
our  taking  the  neaier  end  of  the  fail  for  the  more  re- 
mote, i  he  uncertainty  we  fometimes  find  in  the 
couife  of  the  motion  of  a  branch  of  lighted  candles, 
turned  round  at  a  diilance,  is  owing,  he  fays,  to  the 
feme  caufe  ;  as  alfo  our  fometimes  n-.iltaking  a  convex 
for  a  tor.ciive  furface,  more  efpecially  in  viewing  feals 
and  impreffiOHs  with  a  convex  glais  or  a  double  mi- 
ctofcope  ;  and  laftly,  that,  upon  coming  in  a  dark 
ri]t;ht  into  a  ftrcet,  in  which  there  is  but  one  row 
of  lamps,  we  often  miftake  the  (jde  of  the  flreet  they 
are  on. 

Far  more  light  was  thrown  upon  this  curious  fub- 
jeft  by  M.  Bouguer. 
"'°.  The  proper  method  of  drawing  the  appearance  of 

^"     *     two  rows  of  trees  that  Ihall  appear  parallel  to  the  eye, 
this  fi  b-is  a  problem  which  has  exerciled  the  ingenuity   ef  fe- 
St  by  M.  veral  pliilofophcrs  and  mathematicians,      'i'hat  the  ap- 
mguer.     parent  magnitude  of  objedts  decreafcs  with   the  angle 
under  which  they  aie  Iccn,  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledged.     It  is  alio  acknowledged,   that   it   is   only  ty 
cuftom  and  experience  that  we  learn  to  form  a  judge- 
ment both  of  magnitudes   and   diltnnces.     But   in  the 
application  of  thefe  maxims  to   the   above  mentioned 
problem,  all  pctfons,  before   M.  Bouguer,   made   ufe 
t>i  the   real  diilance  infiead  of  the  apparent  one  j  by 
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which  only  the  mind  can  form  its  judgmont. 
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And  it  Appare-t 


is  maniielt,  that,  if  any  circumllances  contribute  to  ff  ,''•".,  ' 
m;;ke  the  diilance  appear  otlierwife  than  it  is  in  rea-  '       ■ 

lity,  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  objeft  will  be 
affcfled  by  it ;  for  the  fame  reafon,  that,  if  the  mag- 
nitude be  mifapprehended,  the  idea  oi  the  diilance 
will  vary. 

For  want  of  attending  to  this  diftintlion,  Ta'.fjuct. 
pretended  to  demonftrate,  that  nothing  can  give  the 
idea  of  two  parallel  lines  (rows  of  trees  for  iniUnce) 
to  an  eye  lltuated  at  one  of  their  extremities,  but  two 
hyperbtlical  curves,  turned  the  contrary  way  ;  and 
M.  Vcrignon  maintained,  that  in  order  to  make  a 
villa  appear  of  the  fame  width,  it  mult  be  made  nar- 
lower,   inttead  of  wider,  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye. 

M.  Bouguer  obferves,  that  very  great  diilances,  and 
thofe  that  are  conlidcrably  lefs  than  they,  make  near- 
ly the  fame  impreflion  upon  the  eye.  We,  th-.retore, 
always  imagine  great  diflances  to  be  lefs  than  they  are; 
and  tor  ihis  reafon  the  giouud  plan  of  a  long  vilta  al- 
ways appears  to  rife.  The  vilual  ray^  come  in  a  de- 
terminate diteaion  ;  but  as  we  imagine  tlr^t  they  ter- 
minate fooner  than  they  i!o,  w-e  nev-clVarily  conceive 
that  the  place  from  which  they  ifi'ue  is  elevated.  E- 
very  large  plane,  therefore,  as.AB,  (,lig.  2.)  vievi-ed  by  pj^fj 
an  eye  at  O,  will  feem  to  lie  ia  fuch  a  dirctlioa  as  CCCLSr, 
Ai  i  and  confequently  lines,  in  order  to  appear  truly 
jiarallel  on  the  plane  AB,  mutl  be  drawn  lo  as  that 
they  would  appear  parallel  on  the  plane  Ab,  and  be 
from  thence  projeiited  to  the  plane  A  B. 

To  determine  the  inclination  of  the  apparent  ground- 
plan  Ai  to  the  true  ground-plan  AB,  our  ingeni- 
ous author  dircds  us  to  draw  upon  a  piece  of  level 
ground  two  Itraight  lines  of  a  fufficient  length  (for 
which  parpofe  lines  fattened  to  fmall  llicks  aie  very 
conveniencj,  making  an  angle  of  3  or  4  degrees  with 
one  another,  'i'hen  a  perlon,  placing  hin.lelt  within 
the  angle,  \.ith  his  back  towards  the  angular  point, 
mutt  walk  backwards  and  forwar-.s  till  he  can  fancy 
the  lines  to  be  parallel.  In  this  lituation,  a  line  drawn 
from  the  point  of  the  angle  thro'  the  place  of-his  eye, 
will  contain  the  fame  angle  with  the  true  grouad- 
plan  which  this  does  vvith  the  apparent  one. 

M.  Bouguer  then  (hows  other  moie_  geometrical 
metliods  of  determining  this  inclination  ;  and  iays, 
that  by  thefe  means  he  has  often  found  it  to  be  4  or  5 
degrees,  though  fometimes  only  2  or  2I  degrees.  The 
determination  of  this  angle,  he  obferves,  is  variable  ; 
depending  upon  the  manner  iw  which  tfie  ground  is  il- 
luminated and  the  intenfity  of  the  light.  'I'hc  colour 
ot  the  foil  is  alfo  not  without  its  influence,  as  well  xt 
the  partlcuhr  conformation  of  the  eye,  by  whicn  it  is 
more  or  lels  afictted  by  the  fame  degree  of  light,  and 
alfo  the  part  of  the  eye  on  which  the  object  is  paint- 
ed. When,  by  a  fligiit  motion  of  his  head,  he  con- 
trived, that  certain  parts  of  the  foil,  the  image  of 
which  fell  tow  aids  the  bottom  of  his  eye,  (liould  fall 
touards  the  top  of  the  retina,  he  always  taougtit  that 
this  apparent  inclination  became  a  little  greater. 

But  what  ii  very  remarkable,  and  what  he  lays  he 
can  affute  his  reader  may  be  depended  upon,  is,  that 
if  he  look  towards  a  rili.ig  ground,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  apparent  ground-plon  and  the  true  one  will 
be  much  more  conliderable,  fo  that  they  will  fome- 
times make  an  angle  of  z  j  or  30  degrees.  Of  this  hs 
T  t  2  had 
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Ai  parent   hi  J  made  frequent  obfervations.     Mountains,  he  fays, 
:%'■  '^'n     l"-'g'>i  to  be  inacceflible  when  their  fides  make  an  angle 
"'  from  3^  to  -cj  dc'^rees  with  the  hoiizon,   as  then  it  is 
not  poffi!>le  to  dimb  th-m  Iiut  by  means  of  llones  or 
ihriiSs,  to  fcrvc  as  fteps  to  fix  the  feet  on.      In  thrfe 
(•ales,-  both  he  and  l.is  companions  always  a^reeii  that 
the  app.irenc  ineh'n-tion  of  the   fide  of  the  mountain 
was -60  or  70  degrees. 
Plstff  Thefi  deceptions  arc  reprcfented  in  fig.  3.  in  which, 

CCCLXl.  when  the  ground  plan  AM,  or  AN,  are  much  incli- 
ned, the  apparent  ground-plan  Aw,  or  An,  makes  a 
vfry  large  angle  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
j^round  dips  below  the  level,  the  inclination  of  the  ap- 
parent to  the  true  ground-plan  diminifiit'S,  till,  at  a 
certain  degree  of  the  dipt,  it  becomes  nothing  at  all  ; 
the  two  plans  AP  and  Ap  being  the  fame,  fo  that  pa- 
rallel line."  drawn  upon  them  would  always  appear  fo. 
If  the  inchnation  below  the  horizon  is  carried  beyond 
the  fituation  AP,  the  firor  will  iucrtafe  ;  and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  it  will  be  on  the  contrary  fide  ;  tlie 
apparent  plan  Ar  being  always  below  the  true  plan 
Ai-i,  fo  that  if  a  perfon  would  draw  up^n  the  plan  AR 
1  nes  th;^t  fliall  a;>pear  parallel  to  the  eye,  they  muft 
I  e  drawn  converging,  and  not  divergirg,  as  h  ufual  on 
the  level  ground;  becaufe  they  mult  be  the  projetlions 
of  two  lines  imagined  ta  !  e  parallel,  on  the  plan  Ar, 
which  is  more  inclined  to  the  horizon  than  AR. 

Thefe  remarks,  he  obferves,  are  rp;  licable  to  diffe- 
rent planes  expofed  to  the  eye  at  the  fame  time.  For 
it"  LH,  fig.  4.  be  the  front  of  a  building,  at  the  di- 
liance  of  AB  from  the  eye,  it  will  be  reduced  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  dillance  Ai;  and  the  front  of  the 
building  will  !  e  ///■,  rather  inclined  towjrds  the  fpec- 
tator,  unlefs  the  diRance  be  inconfiderablc. 

After  making  a  great  number  of  obfervations  upon 
this  fulje;ft,  our  author  concludes,  that  when  a  man 
ftands  upon  a  level  plane,  it  does  not  fccm  to  rife  fen- 
fiLly  but  at  fome  diftance  from  him.  The  appaient 
plane,  therefore,  h.is  a  curvature  in  it,  at  that  dillance, 
tiie  form  of  which  is  not  very  eafy  to  deteimine ;  fo 
that  a  man  Handing  upon  a  level  plane,  of  infinite  ex. 
tent,  will  imagine  that  he  ftands  in  the  centre  of  a  ba- 
fon.  T  his  Is  P.lfc,  in  fome  meafure,  the  cafe  with  a 
perfon  ftantJing  upon  the  level  of  the  fea. 

He  concludes  with  obferving,  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  drawing  lines  according  to  thefe  rules,  fo  as 
to  have  any  given  effcft  upon  the  eye,  except  when 
fome  parts  of  ihe  profpetl  are  very  near  the  fpeftator, 
and  others  very  dillant  from  hJm;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe, 
regard  muft  be  had  to  the  conical  or  canoidal  figure  of 
a  furface.  A  right  line  pafling  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  obferver,  and  below  the  level  of  his  eye,  in  that 
cafe  aln.oft  always  appears  fcnfibly  curved  at  a  certain 
diftance  from  the  tye  ;  and  almoll  all  figures  in  this 
cafe  are  fubjeft  to  fonie  complicated  optical  alteration 
to  which  the  rules  of  perfpeftive  have  not  as  yet  been 
extended.  If  a  circle  be  drawn  near  our  feet,  and 
within  that  p>rt  of  the  ground  which  appears  level 
to  us,  it  will  always  appear  to  be  a  circle,  and  at 
a  very  confiderable  diftance  it  will  appear  an  ellipfe  ; 
but  between  thefe  two  firuations,  it  wd!  not  appear  to 
be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  will  be  like  one  of 
thofc  ovals  of  Dcfcartes,  which  is  more  curved  on  one 
of  its  fides  than  the  other. 

On  thefe  principles  a  p.irterre,  which  appears  dif- 
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torted  when  it  is  feen  in  a  low  fituation,   appears  per-  Ap[aient 
fettly  regular  wl\en  it  is   viewed   from   abilcony  of  I''*^'^j '^c. 
any  other  eminence.      Still,  however,  the  apparent  ir-  ,'     "'■''^     ' 
regul.irlty  takes   jlace  at  a  greater  diftance,  while  the 
part  that  is  near  the  fpeftator  Is  exempt  from  it.      If 
AB,  fig.  5.    be  the  ground  plane,  and  Aa  lie  a  per- 
pendicular, under  the  eye,  the  higher  it  is  fituatcd,  at 
O,  to  the  greater  diftance  will  T,  the  place  at  which 
the  plane  begins  to  have  an  apparent  afctnt  along  IV, 
bt  removed. 

All  the  vaiieties  that  can  occur  with  refpefl  to  the 
vifi[;!e  motion  of  objefts,  are  thus  fuccincUy  fummcd 
up  by  Dr  Porterficld  under  eleven  heads. 

T.  An  objeft  moving  very  fwiflly  is  not  feen,  unltft 
it  be  very  luminous.  Thus  a  cannon-ball  is  not  feen  if 
it  Is  viewed  tranfverfely  :  but  if  it  be  viewed  accord- 
ing to  the  line  it  defcribes,  it  may  be  feen,  becauie  its 
plfture  continues  long  on  the  fame  place  of  thfretinij 
which,  therefore,  receives  a  mure  fcnfible  imprcffioa 
from  the  objeft. 

2.  A  live  coal  fwung  brifl<ly  round  in  a  circle  ap- 
pears a  continued  circle  of  fire,  l;ec3ufe  the  Impreffions 
made  on  the  retina  by  light,  l<elng  of  a  vibratmg,  anei 
confcquently  of  a  laftlng  n.Uure,  do  not  prefently  pe- 
liih,  but  continue  till  tiie  coal  performs  its  whole  cir^ 
cuit,  and  returns  again  to  its  former  place. 

3.  If  two  objefts,  unequally  diftant  from  the  eye, 
move  with  equal  velocity,  the  more  remote  one  will 
appear  the  flower  ;  or,  if  tiieir  celerities  be  proper. 
tional  to  their  diftances,  they  will  appear  equally 
fwitti 

4.  l{  two  objcifls,  unequally  diftant  from  the  eye, 
move  with  unequal  velocities  in  the  fame  direction, 
tlieir  app.ireut  velocities  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of 
the  direct  ratio  of  their  true  velocities,  and  the  reci- 
procal one  of  their  diftances  from  the  eye. 

5.  A  vifitle  objeft  moving  with  any  velocity  appears 
to  be  at  reft,  if  the  fpace  defcribed  in  the  interval  of 
one  fecond  be  imperceptible  at  the  diftance  of  the  eye. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  near  objeit  moving  very  flowly,  as 
the  index  of  a  clock,  or  a  remote  one  very  fwiftly,  at 
a  pLnct,  feems  to  be  at  reft. 

6.  An  objecl;  moving  with  any  degree  of  velocity 
will  appciir  at  reft,  if  the  fpace  it  runs  over  in  a  fe- 
cond ol  time  be  to  its  diftance  from  the  eye  as  i  to 
1400. 

7.  The  eye  proceeding  ftraight  from  one  place  to 
aJiother,  a  lateral  objeft,  not  too  far  ofl,  whether  on 
the  right  or  left,  will  fcem  to  move  the  contrary 
way. 

8.  The  eye  proceeding  ftraight  from  cne  place  to 
another,  and  being  fenfible  of  its  motion,  dillant  ob- 
jctls  will  fcem  to  move  the  fame  way,  and  with  the 
lame  velocity.  Thus,  to  a  perfon  running  eallwards, 
the  moon  on  his  right  hand  appears  to  move  the  fame 
way,  and  with  equal  fwiftnels  ;  for,  by  reafon  of  its 
diftance,  its  image  continues  fixed  upon  the  fame  place 
of  the  retina,  from  whence  wc  imagine -ihat  the  objecl 
moves  along  with  the  eye. 

51.  If  the  eye  and  the  objeft  move  both  the  fame 
way,  only  the  eye  much  fivifter  than  the  objecl,  the 
laft  will  appear  to  go  backwards. 

10.  If  two  or  more  objefts  move  with  the  fame  velo- 
city, and  a  third  remain  at  reft,  the  moveable  ones 
wiU  appear  fixed,  and  the  qulefcent  in  motion  th? 
4  contrary 
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rent  contrary  way.  Thus  clouds  niDvujg  vory  f>^'iftly,  their 
'  ^'  parts  fecm  to  pnlVrve  their  tituatioii,  ;inJ  the:  moon 
"    \  to  move  the  contrary  way. 

vii.  It  the  eye  be  moved  vvit'i  great  velocity,  I  itcnil 

objeJls   at   lift  appear  to  ■niovc   th3    contrary    way. 

Thus  to  a  perfoii  lifting  in  a  toa-h,  and  riding  brilkly 

through  a  wood,  the  trees  feem  to  retire  the  contrary 

way ;  ;;n  1  to  people  ia  a  (liip,  &c.  the  (hares  f_-em  to 

reeedc. 

,,fer-       At  the  con<  liifion  of  thefe  obfervations,  cur  author 

.ic-     endeavours  to  explain  anotlier  phenomenon  of  motion, 

ufob-^^,jjj|,]j^   though   very   common  and  well  known,  had 

'P"      not,  as  far  as  he  knew,  been  cxphincd  in  a  fati^fac- 

toa    'Ofy   manner.      It   is    this:   If  a  pcrfon    turns  fwiftly 

.per-  round,  without   changing  his  place,  all  objects  about 

hcnlie^jl]  f^t-m  to  move  round  in  a  circle  the  contrary  way;. 

'.'J     and  tin's  deception  continues  not  only  while  the  pcrlun 

himfelf  moves   round,  but,  which  is  more  lurpriliiig, 

it   alfo   continues   for   fome   time   after  he   ceafea   to 

move,  when  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  object,  is  at  abfo- 

lute  reft. 

The  rcafon  why  objecfs,  appear  to  move  round  the 
contrary  way,  when  the  eye  turns  round,  is  not  la  dif- 
ficult to  c.Kplain  :  for  though,  properly  fpeaking,  mo- 
tion is  not  f;en,  as  not  being  in  itfelf  the  immediate 
objecl  of  fight;  yet  by  the  fight  we  eafily  know  when 
the  image  chan.;es  its  place  on  the  retina,  and  thence 
conclude  that  either  tile  objecl,  the  eye,  or  botli,  are 
Itioveil.  But  by  the  fight  alone  we  can  never  deter- 
mine how  far  this  motion  belongs  to  the  objeifl,  how 
far  to  the  eye^  or  how  far  to  both.  If  we  i.iiagine 
the  eye  at  rtfl,  we  afcrlbe  the  whole  motion  to  the 
object,  [hough  it  be  truly  at  reft.  It  we  imajine  the 
object  at  reft,  we  afcribe  the  whole  motion  to  the 
eye,  though  it  belongs  entirely  to  the  o'.jecl;  and  when 
the  eye  is  in  motion,  though  we  are  fenfible  of  its 
motion,  yet,  if  we  do  not  imagine  that  it  moves  fo 
fwiftly  as  it  really  does,  we  afcribe  only  a  part  of  the 
motion  to  the  eye,  and  the  reft  of  it  we  afcribe  to  the 
o!  Jed,  though  it  be  truly  at  reft.  This  lall,  he  fays, 
is  what  happens  in  the  prefent  cafe,  when  the  eye 
turns  round;  for  though  we  arc  fenfible  of  the  motion 
of  the  eye,  yet  we  do  not  apprehend  chat  it  moves  fo 
fail  as  it  really  does  ;  and  therefore  the  bodies  about 
appear  to  move  the  contrary  way,  as  if  agreeable  to 
cxoeiiciice. 

But  the  great  difficulty  ftil]  remains,  viz.  W!;y, 
a-cer  the  e\  e  ceafes  to  move,  olijefts  ftiould,  for  fome 
lime,  llill  appear  to  continue  in  motion,  though  tluir 
piduies  on  the  retina  be  truly  at  reft,  and  do  not  at 
bU  change  their  place.  This,  he  imagined,  proceeds 
from  a  miftake  we  are  in  with  refp:cl  to  the  eye, 
which,  though  it  be  abfoiutely  at  reft,  we  neverthtlefs 
conceive  as  moving  the  contrary  way  to  that  in 
which  it  moved  before  ;  from  which  miftake,  with  re- 
fpefl  to  the  motion  of  the  eye,  the  objefts  at  reft  will 
appear  to  move  the  fame  way  which  the  eye  is  ima- 
gined to  move  ;  and,  ccnft  quently,  will  fetm  to  con- 
tinue their  motion  for  fome  time  alter  the  eye  is  at 

ell.  This  is  ingenious,  but  peihaps  not  juft.     An   ac- 

iits      count  of  this  ir.atter,  which  feems  to  us  more  fatis- 
"P''<=  facloi-y,     has    been    httly    given    to    the    public    by 
*'°'    X)r  Wells.      "  Some   of  the   older   writers  upon   op- 
tics (fays  this  able   phiiofopher)   imagined  the  vifive 
fpiriis.  to  be   contained  in   the  head,   as  water  is  in  a 
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ve.Tcrl ;  which,  therefore,  wTien  or.ce  pi-.t  In  motion  by  Apfarcnt 
the  rotation  of  cer  bodies,  mull  continue  in  it  for  'f  i'''^,*^' 
fome  time  after  this  has  ceafed  ;  and  to  this  real  cir- ,°  "^j'' ,  ^: 
tular  moveratnt  of  t!>c  vifive  fpirits,  while  the  body 
is  at  reft,  they  attributed  the  apparent  motions  of  ob- 
jects in  giddiiijfs.  Dechales  law  the  wealinefs  of 
this  hypothefis  ;  and  cpnj^dured,  that  tlic  phoiionie- 
ncn  might  be  owing  to  a  real  movement  of  t!ie  eyes; 
but  produced  no  fact  in  proof  of  his  opinion.  Dr  I'or- 
terfidd,  on  the  contrary,  fuppofeJ  the  dilHcuhy  oF 
■explaining  it  to  conlift  in  (howing,  why  obj?fts  at  reft 
appear  in  motion  to  an  eye  which  is  :ilfo  at  r:ft  1  ha 
folution  he  offered  of  this  reprcfentalion  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, is  not  only  extremely  iugeiiiou",  but  is  I 
believe  the  only  probiicl.;  one  which  can  be  giv^n.  Ic 
docs  not  apply,  however,  to  the  facl  which  truly  ex- 
ifts  ;  for  I  lliall  immediately  ftiow,  that  the  eye  is  not 
at  reft,  as  he  imagined.  The  Lift  aut'aor  I  know  of 
who  has  touched  upon  this  fuljscl  is  Dr  Darniii. 
His  words  are,  '  Wuen  any  one  turns  round  lapiiliy 
on  one  loot  till  he  becomes  dizzy,  and  falls  upcn  the 
ground,  the  fpeftra  of  the  ambient  objefts  continue  to 
prefent  themf.ivts  in  rotation,  or  appear  to  librate, 
and  he  fee^ns  to  behold  them  for  fume  time  in  nio- 
tion.'  I  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  undciftand  his  opi- 
nion lully;  but  this  much  feems  clear,  that  if  futh  an 
apparent  motion  of  the  furrounding  objects  depends  in 
any  way  upon  their  fpedtra,  or  the  ilUillve  reprefenla- 
tions  of  thofe  objcfts,  occafioned  by  their  former  im- 
preffions  upon  the  retinas,  no  finiilar  motion  would  be 
obferved,  were  ive  to  turn  ourfelves  round  '^'ith  ou.r 
eyes  ftiut,  and  not  to  open  them  till  we  became  giddy; 
for  in  this  cafe,  as  the  furrounding  objects  could  not 
fend  their  piftures  to  the  retinas,  there  would  confe- 
quently  be  no  fpectra  to  prefent  tliemfelves  afterward 
in  rotation.  But  whoever  will  make  the  experiment, 
will  find,  that  objects  about  hiin  appear  to  be  equally 
in  motion,  when  he  has  become  giddy  by  turning  him- 
felf round,  whether  this  has  been  done  with  his  eyes 
open  oi  ftiut.  I  (hall  now  venture  to  propofe  my  own 
opinion  upon  this  fubject. 

"   If  the  eve  be  at  reft,  we  iudsjre  an   oticft.  to  be  it   ^^'"  v -». 
,  '      .         .^  ,1         r  ,■  •  U|.01iwhit- 

in  motion  when  its  picture  «;ls  in  luccee-ling  times  up-  Hata  we 

on  different  parts  of  the  retina;  and  if  th;  eye  be  injii<i<re  vlfi- 
motii:n,  we  judge  an  objcdl  to  be  at  reft,  as  long  as'''*  °M^^*" 
the  change  in  the  place  of  its  picture  upon  the  retina  ^',^„^q 
holds  a  certain  corrtfpondence  with  tlie  change  of  the  at  reft, 
eye's  pofition.  L.et  us  now  fuppofc  the  eye  to  be  in 
motion,  while,  from  fome  diforder  in  the  fyftcm  of 
fcnfation,  we  are  either  without  thofe  feelings  which 
indicate  the  various  poGtions  of  the  eye,  or  are  not 
able  to  attend  to  them.  It  is  evident,  that  in  fuch  a 
ftatc  of  things  an  objcft  at  reft  muft  appear  to  be  in 
motion,  fince  it  fends  in  fucceeding  times  its  picture 
to  diflVrtnt  paits  of  the  retina.  And  this  feems  to  be 
what  happens  in  giddinefs.  1  was  fiiA  led  to  think 
fo  from  obferving,  that,  during  a  flight  fit  of  giddinefs- 
I  was  accident  liy  fei-/...>d  with,  a  coloured  fpot,  occa- 
fioricd  by  lookir.g  ftcadlly  at  a  luminous  body,  and  up- 
on which  I  happened  at  thr.t  moment  to  be  making  an 
experiment,  was  moved  in  a  manner  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  pofitions  I  conceivi^d  my  tycs  to  pof- 
Itfs.  To  determine  tliio  point,  I  again  produced  the 
fpot,  by  looking  fome  tine -at  the  ilame  of  a  candle  : 
then  turning  myfcif  round  till  I  became  giddy,  I  fud- 
denly  diftontinued  this  motion,  and  diieiited  my  cyfg. 

to 
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Ap,jarent  to  the  mi'Jdle  of  a  (licet  of  paper,  fixed  upon  the  wall 
cf'oVeas'  °^  "^y  chambtr.     The   fpot  now   appeared  upon  the 
^  °  ^^    ^',  paptt',  but  only  for  a  moment  ;   for  it  immediately  af- 
t:  r  feemtd  to  move  to  onf  fide,  and  the  paper  to  the 
,j         other,  notwithftanding  I  conceived  the  polition  of  my 
Cuiii-usex  eyrs  to  b    in  the  m  an  while  unchanged.      To  go  on 
],er;nici,ts   with  the  CKperlmtnt,  when   the   paper  and   fpo:  had 
to  5fceitaInpj.Qj,j.j,(jg(j  t^,  ^  certain  dillance  from  each  oth:r,  tliey 
'*'  fudf'enly  came  together  a^ain  ;  and  this  fcparation  and 

conjunftionwere  alternately  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
the  iiniito^of  the  feparation  gradudly  becoming  kfj,  till 
at  length  the  paper  and  fptit  both  app.ared  to  l,e  at 
reft,  and  the  htter  to  l>c  projccled  upon  the  middle  of 
the  former.  I  found  alfo,  upon  repeating  and  varyiiljr 
the  experiment  a  I'ttlc,  that  when  I  had  turned  niyltlt 
from  left  to  right,  the  p,ipcr  moved  from  right 
to  left,  and  the  fpot  eonftquently  the  contrary  way  ; 
but  that  when  I  had  turned  from  right  to  hft,  the  pa- 
per would  then  move  from  left  to  right.  Thcfe  were 
the  appearances  obferved  while  1  ftoud  ereft.  When 
1  inclined,  however,  my  head  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
])ring  the  fide  of  my  face  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the 
fpot  and  paper  would  then  move  from  each  other,  one 
tipwnrd  and  the  other  downward.  But  all  thtfe  pfe- 
nowtna  demonftratc,  that  thtrc  wns  a  real  motion  in 
my  ever,  ?.t  the  time  1  imagined  th'  m  to  be  at  re!l  ; 
for  the  apparent  fituation  of  the  fpot,  wich  refpeft  to 
the  paper,  could  not  poflitiy  have  l.-een  altered,  with- 
out a  re.-l  change  of  tiie  pofition  of  thofe  organs.  To 
have  the  fame  thing  proved  in  another  way,  I  defired 
a  perfon  to  turn  quickly  round,  till  he  became  very 
piddy  ;  then  to  flop  himfdf,  and  look  iledfaltly  a',  me. 
He  did  fo,  and  T  could  plainly  fee,  tliat  although  he 
thought  his  eyes  were  fixed,  they  were  in  reality  mo 
ving  in  their  fockets,  firll  toward  one  fuk  and  then 
12;  towaid  the  other." 
A  remark-  M.  Le  Cat  well  explains  a  remarkabl- deception, 
abledecep-  ^^,  ^^.j^;^,,  ^  perfon  fliall  imagine  an  objeit  to  be  on 
']°"nld'by  t'"  oppofite  lidc  of  a  board,  when  it  is  not  fo,  and  al- 
M.  leCat.  fo  inverted  and  magnified.  It  is  illuftrated  by  fig.  6. 
Platc^  in  which  D  reprcfents  the  eye,  and  CB  a  large 
JCCCLXI.  (^j^^j.  [joard,  pierced  with  a  fmall  hole.  E  is  a  large 
white  board,  placed  beycmd  it,  and  ftrongly  illumi- 
nated ;  and  d  a  pin,  or  other  fmall  objeit,  held  Iie- 
twixt  the  eye  and  the  lirli.  board.  lu  tliefe  cireuin- 
flances,  the  pin  fliall  be  Imagined  to  be  at  F,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  board,  where  it  will  appear  inverted 
and  magnified;  bccaufc  what  isin'fafl  perceived,  is 
the  fliadow  of  the  pin  upon  the  retina  :  and  the  lisfht 
that  is  llopped  by  the  upper  pr.it  of  the  pin  coming 
from  the  lower  pitt  of  the  enlightened  board,  and 
that  wh'ch  is  llopped  by  the  lower  part  coming  from 
the  upper  ^^art  of  the  board,  the  fiindow  mull  necef- 
farily  be  inverted  with  refpedl  to  the  object. 

There  is  a  curious  phenomenon  rthiting  to  vifion, 
vhlch  fome  perfons  h;ivc  afcribed  to  the  iniiedion  of 
light,  but  which  Mr  Melville  ejiplains  in  a  very  diiTc- 
rent  and  very  fiuiple  manner. 

•   When  any  opaque  body   is  held  at  the  diflanci  of 

three  or  four  inches  from  the  eye,  io  that   a  part  of 

ror. explain- fonjg  ,T,ore  diftant  luminous  cljetl,  fuch  as  the  win- 

M  ^^'if'''  *^""'  °^  '''^  ^''""'■'  °^  ^  candle,  may  be  feen  by  rsys 
pafiing  near  its  edge,  if  another  opaque  body,  neaier 
to  the  eye,  be  brought  acrofs  froiu  the  oppofite  fide, 
the  edge  of  the  firfl;  body  will  fcem  to  fwell  out- 
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wards,  and  meet  the  latter  ;  and  in  doing  fo  will  in-  Conca 
terccpt  a  portion  of  the  luminous  object  thac  was  feen  , 
before  '" 

This  appearance  he  explains  in  the  following  man- 
ner:  Let  AB  (fig.  7.)  reprcfent  the  luii.inous  object 
to  which  the  fight  is  directed,  CD  the  more  diftant 
opaque  body,  GH  the  nearer,  and  EF  the  diameter 
of  the  pupil.  Join  El),  FD,  EG,  FG,  and  produce 
them  till  they  mi:et  Aii  in  K,  N,  M,  and  L.  It  is 
plain  that  the  parts  AM,  MB,  of  the  luminous  objefl 
cannot  Le  feen.  Rut  taking  any  poiiit  a  between  N 
aui!  K,  and  drawing  a  1)  i/,  lince  the  portion  </  F  of 
the  pupil  is  filled  with  light  flowing  from  that  point, 
it  mull  be  vifible.  Any  point  b,  between  n  and  K, 
mutt  filly'F,  a  greater  portion  of  the  pupil,  and  cliere- 
fore  mult  appear  brighter.  '^gain,  any  point  r,  be- 
tween i  and  K,  muft  appear  brighter  than  i,  brcaufe 
it  fills  a  greater  portion^  F  with  light.  The  point  K 
itfelf,  and  every  other  point  in  tlie  fpace  KL,  mult 
appear  very  luminous,  lince  they  fend  entire  pencils  of 
rays  EKF,  ELI'',  to  the  eye;  and  the  vifible  bright- 
nets  of  every  point  from  L  towards  M,  mull  decreafe 
gradually,  as  trom  K  to  N  ;  that  is,  the  fpaces  KN, 
LM,  uill  sppear  as  dim  fi4adowy  borders,  or  fringes, 
adj?.cent  to  the  edges  ot  the  opaque  bodies. 

When  the  edge  G  is  brought  to  touch  the  right 
line  KF,  the  penumbi as  unite;  and -is  fuon  as  it  reaches 
NDF,  the  above  phenomenon  begins  ;  for  it  cannot 
pafs  that  right  line  without  meeting  fome  line  a  D  (f, 
drawn  from  a  point  between  N  and  K,  and,  by  inter- 
cej)ting  all  the  rays  that  tail  upon  the  pupil,  render  it 
invifible.  In  advancing  gradually  to  the  line  KDE, 
it  will  meet  other  lines  6  Df,  c  L)  j,%  &c.  anti  there- 
fore render  thfe  points  b,  c,  &:c.  from  N  to  K,  fucccf- 
fivtly  invifi.le  ;  and  therefore  the  edge  ot  the  fixed 
opaque  body  CD  mult  feem  to  fwcll  outwards,  and 
cover  the  whole  fpace  NK;  nhile  GH,  by  its  motion, 
covers  MK.  When  GH  is  placed  at  a  greater  dillance 
from  the  eye,  CD  continuing  fixed,  the  fpace  OP  to 
be  pafied  over  in  order  to  incerccpt  Nl'v.  is  lefe  ;  and 
therefore,  with  an  equid  motion  of  GH,  the  apparent 
fwellingof  CD  mult  be  quicker  ;  which  is  found  true 
by  experience. 

If  ML  reprefent  a  luminous  objeft,  and  REFQ_ 
any  plane  e.^pofed  to  its  light,  the  fpace  FC^will  be 
entirely  (haded  from  the  rajs,,  and  the  fpace  FE  will 
be  occupied  by  a  penumbra,  gradually  d;:rker,  from 
E  to  F.  Let  now  GH  continue  fixed,  and  CD  move 
parallel  to  the  plane  EF  j  and  as  foon  as  it  pafiTes  the 
line  LF,  it  is  evident  that  the  fhado.v  Q_F  will  feem 
to  fwell  outwards  ;  and  when  CD  reaches  ME,  fo  as 
to  cover  witli  its  fhadow  the  fpace  HE,  Q_l'',  by  its 
c.Ktenfion,  will  cover  FE.  ,  'Fhis  is  found  to  hold  true 
likewife  by  experiment. 

§  4.   Of  the  Concave  Figure  of  the  Si)'. 

This  apparent  concavity  is  only  an  optical  derep-  '' 
tion  founded  on  the  incnpacity  of  our  organs  of  vifiort  f(,e  vf 
to  take  in  very  large  diitances.  —  Dr  Smith,  in  hishTzi 
Complete  Sylte.m  of  Optics,  hath  tiemonltrated,  that.^l'l^ne 
if  the  furface  of  tiie  earth  was  perfectly  plane,  the  di-''"'"'*' 
ftjnce  of  the  vifible  horizon  from  the  eye  would  fcarce 
exceed  the  dillance  of  5000  times  the  height  ot  the 
eye  above  the  ground,  fuppofing  the  height  of  the 
eye  between  five  and  fis  feet:  beyond  this  dillance, 
,  all 
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"tv  all  obieAs  would  appear  in  the  viJible  horizon.  For, 
'^y  let  OP  be  the  height  of  the  eye  ajove  the  line  PA 
drjivn  upon  th;  groun.i  ;  and  if  an  object  AB,  equal 
XI.  in  heii^ht  to  I'O,  be  reniovcJ  to  a  diftance  FA  equal 
:.  to  5000  limes  that  hal;jht,  it  v/iil  hardly  bf  vilibls  oy 
rcaion  of  tlie  fmallnefs  of  the  angle  AOB.  Confe- 
oucntly  any  diltanre  AC,  how  great  foever,  beyond 
Ai  will  be  invifiblc.  For  fince  AC  and  BO  are 
p  rfillfl,  the  ray  CO  wiJ  always  cut  AC  in  fome 
point  D  bctwct^n  A  and  B  ;  and  therei'orc  the  angle 
AOC,  or  AOD,  will  ab.vay.s  be  Itfs  than  AOB,  and 
therefore  AD  or  AC  will  be  inviriels.  Confequtntly 
all  oiijefts  and  clouds,  as  CE  and  I'G,  pkved  ;:t  all 
tluUnces  beyon  1  Aj  if  they  be  high  enough  to  be 
vilide,  or  to  fubtcnd  a  bigi^er  angle  at  the  tye  than 
AOB,  will  appctr  i^t  the  horizon  AB  ;  becaufe  the 
dilhmco  AC  is  invilible. 
1  ni;  Hence,  if  we  furpofe  a  vpll  lonsf  row  of  objpifts,  or  a 
i-'b-  valt  lorp;  "':-H  AUZYf  rig.9.),biiilt  upon  thif  plane,  and 
'' .  its  perpendicular  diiUnce  OA  irona  the  eye  at  O  to 
bc.tqml  to  or  f,'re;iter  th;-ii  the  diibinte  O  a  of  the 
vifiLL-  horizon,  '.t  wiii  not  appear  itraiglu,  but  circular, 
35-  if  it  wss  built  upon  tlii  circumference  of  the 
horizon  acegy:  and  if  the  wall  be  continued  to  an 
imajcufc  dillsuce,  its  extrenr.e  part.'!  YZ  v.-ill  appjnr 
in  the  liorizt-n  at  v^,  where  it  is  cut  by  a  line  Oy  pa- 
lallel  to  tht  w.ll.  Fur,  fuppofing  v.  ray  YO,  tlic 
anyle  YOj  wiil  become  infenfibly  finalh  Inv.igine 
this  inhnite  ])!ane  0/\Y  v,  with  the  wall  upon  it,  to 
be  turrtd  nbc:ut  the  hori^ontul  line  O  like  the  II J  of  a 
bcx,  till  it  l;ecomes  perpendicular  to  the  other  half 
of  the  horizontal  plane  LM_v,  and  the  wall  parallel  to 
h,  like  a  vail  ceding  over  head;  and  thm  the  wall 
wd!  appear  hh.e  the  concave  figure  of  the  clouds  over- 
head. But  though  the  wall  in  the  horizon  appcir  hi 
the  figure  of  a  fcmicircle,  yet  the  ceding  will  not, 
but  much  flatter.  Becaufe  the  horizontal  plane  w.is 
a  viiPde  fnrf<ice,  which  fufgefted  the  idea  of  the  fame 
dill?.i:ces  quite  round  the  eye:  but  in  the  vcitical  plane 
extended  between  the  eje  and  the  ceiling,  theie  is 
nothing'-  that  affects  the  fcnfe  with  an  idea  of  its  parts 
but  the  coramon  line  Oj  ;  confequently  the  npp.-.rcnt 
dillances  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  ceiling  v\ill  be  gra- 
dually diminiihed  in  afcendinj  from  that  line.  Now 
when  the  fl<y  is  quite  overcaft  with  clouds  of  equal 
gravities,  they  wd!  all  float  in  the  air  at  equal  heights 
tbove  the  caith,  a.id  confequently  will  compofe  a  fur- 
f.ce  rcfernbling  a  kr,ie  ceiling,  as  flat  as  the  vjfible 
furface  of  the  farth.  Its  coacavity  therefore  is  not 
teal,  but  apparent  :  and  when  tht  heights  of  the 
clouds  are  unequal,  fince  their  real  fhapes  and  magni- 
tudes are  all  unlinown,  the  eye  can  feldom  diilinguiih 
%\iC  uncqu;i!  diftances  of  thoie  clouds  that  appear  in 
the  fattie  direOions,  unlefs  when  they  are  very  near  us, 
ot  arc  driven  by  contrary  cunents  ot  the  air.  bo  that 
the  vifd;le  (hape  of  the  wliole  furface  remains  alike  in 
tioth  cafes.  And  when  the  fky  is  either  partly  ovcr- 
cait,  or  partly  free  fiom  clouds,  it  is  matter  of  facl 
that  we.ittain  mucl'i  the  fame  idea  of  its  concavity  as 
when  it  was  quite  overcaft. 
°  The  concavity  of  the  heavens  appears  to  the  eve, 
...  which  is  the  only  judge  of  ph  apparent  figure,  to  be  a 
lefslefs  portion  of  a  fpheiical  furface  than  a  hemifphere. 
■'•  Dt  Smith  fays,  that  the  ce:-tre  of  the  concavity  is 
'■    much  below  the  eye  ;  and  by  taking  a  medium  among 
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fevcral  obferv-^tions,  he  found  the  apparent  diftiince  Blue  colour 
of  its  parts  at  th.'  horizon  to  ht  generally  between  three  °'  '''"  ^^>; 
and  four  times  greater  thin  the  apparent  (bllance  of  " 
its  puts  overhead.  For  let  the  arjh  ABCD  repre- ^'2- '3. 
fent  the  apparent  concavityof  the  (ky,0  the  pla;;s  of  the 
eye,  OA  and  OC  the  horizontal  and  vjrticrl  apparent 
dillanjcs,  whofe  proportio;i  is  required.  Firil  obferve 
when  the  fun  or  the  moon,  or  any  cloud  or  liar,  is  in 
fuch  a  pofition  at  E,-that  th^  apparent  arches  BA,  BC, 
extended  on  each  file  of  this  object  towards  the 
horizon  and  zenith,  feem  equal  to  the  eye ;  then 
taking  the  altitude  of  the  object  B  with  a  quadrant, 
or  a  crofs-ftafF,  or  finding  ic  by  aRronomy  from  the 
given  time  of  obfervation,  the  angle  AOB  io  knowij. 
Drawing  therefore  the  line  03  in  the  politiou  thus 
determined,  and  taking  in  it  any  j)oiiit  B  ac  plea- 
fure,  in  the  vertical  line  CO  produced  downwards, 
feek  the  centre  E  of  a  circfe  .^BC,  wiiofe  arehts  BA, 
BC,  intercepted  Ijctween  B  and  the  legs  of  the  right 
cir.gle  AOC,  (hall  be  equal  to  each  other;  then  will  this 
arcli  ABCD  reprefe;it  the  app  irent  figure  of  the  flcy. 
For  by  the  eye  we  eilimate  the  diita:i:e  between  any 
two  objcits  in  the  heavens  by  the  quantity  of  flcy  that 
appears  to  lie  bet'.veen  them  ;  as  upon  earth  we 
ellimvite  it  by  the  quantity  of  ground  that  lies  be? 
twcen  them.  The  centre  E  may  be  found  geometri- 
cally by  conflrudting  a  cubic  equation,  or  as  quickly 
and  futfi^iently  ex  :Ct  by  trying  whether  the  chords 
B  A.,  BC,  of  the  arch  yVBC  drawn  by  conjecture  are 
equal,  and  !y  altering  its  radius  BE  till  they  lire  fo. 
Now  in  making  feveral  obfervaiions  upon  the  luu,  and 
fome  others  upon  the  moon  and  Itars,  they  feemed  to 
our  author  to  bifr;"  the  vertical  arch  ABC  at  B,  wiien 
their  apparent  altitudes  or  the  angle  AOB  wrts  about 
23  degrees  ;  whi.jh  gives  the  proportion  of  OC  to 
O. A  as  3  to  10  or  as  i  to  3!-  nearly.  When  the  fun 
was  but  3  D  degrees  high,  the  upper  arch  feemed  abvnys 
lets  than  the  under  one;  and,  in  our  author's  opinion, 
always  greater  when  the  luii  was  about  18  or  20  de- 
grees high. 

§  S-   Of  the  BJue  Colour  of  the  Sky,   and  of  Blue  and 
Crrin  Siado'Zifs. 

The  opinions  of  ancient  writers  concerning  the  co-q.Jj^j      ^i- 
lour  of  the  flcy  merit  no  notice.     The  hrft  who  gave  the  ancients 
any  rationnl  explanation  \vas..Fromondu3.      By  him  itrefpeiting 
was  fuppofcd,  that  the  bluenefs  of  the  Cay  proceeded  "'1'^"'°"'^ 
from  a  mixtu-.'c  of  the  white  light  of  the  fail  with  the  ■ 

black  fpace  beyond  the  atrr.ofphere,  where  there  is 
neither  refraflion  nor  reflection.  This  opinion  pre- 
vailed very  gener.iDy  even  in  modern  times,  and  was 
maintained  by  Otto  Gucrick  and  all  his  cotemportries, 
who  aiferted  that  white  and  black  may  be  mixed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  a  blue.  Mr  Bouguer  had 
recourfe  to  the  vapours  diffufed  through  the  atmo- 
fphcre,  to  account  for  the  reflection  of  the  blue  rays 
rather  than  any  other.  He  feeras  however  to  fiippofe, 
that  it  arife?  from  the  conflitution  of  the  air  itfclf, 
whereby  the  fainter  coloured  rays  are  incapable  of. 
m:.king  their  way  through  any  coufiderable  traft  of 
it.'  Hence  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  colour  '.-f  the  air 
is  properly  blue;  to  which  opinion  Dr  Smith  feemsalfo 
to  have  inclined. 

To  this  blue  colour  of  th?  ll;y  is  owing  the  appear- 
ance of  blue  and  green  Ihaiows  in  the  mornings  awL 

evenlngf. 
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Blue  coliure-.'erinf^s. — ^Thffe  \''ere  firft  taken  notice  of  by  M. 
of  the  S''y.p,,jffoi^  ;,-,  the  month  of  July  1742,  when  he  obferved 
th^it  the  fliadoA-s  of  trees  which  fell  upon  a  white  wall 
were  green.  He  was  at  that  time  Handing  upon  an 
i^ows  obfcr-fniinente,  and  the  fun  w;'.s  fetting'in  the  cleft  of  a 
^^'^o^o-  mountain,  fo  that  he  appean;J  canfiderably  lower  than 
the  honzon.  Ihe  iky  was  clear,  excepting  in  tne 
iveft,  which,  though  free  from  clouds,  was  lightly 
/liadcd  with  vrpours,  of  a  yellow  colour,  inclining  to 
■red.  Then  the  fun  itfelf  was  exceedlnjjly  red,  and  was 
feemingly  at  Icift  four  times  as  1  ^rge  as  he  appears 
to  he  at  mij-day.  In  thefe  ciixumilances,  he  fiw 
■very  diftiiiftlj  the  (hajowj  of  the  trees,  which  were 
30  or  40  feet  from  the  white  wnll,  coloured  with  a 
■light  green,  inclining  to  blue.  The  (hadow  of  an  ar- 
bour, which  was  three  feet  from  the  wall,  was  ex- 
actly drawn  upon  it,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
newly  painted  with  verde;jrife.  This  appearance  lall- 
cd  near  five  minutes  ;  after  which  it  grew  fainter, 
and  vanifhed  at  the  fame  time  with  the  light  of  the 
fun. 

The  next  morning,  at  funrife,  he  went  to  obferve 
Uow-iobfcr-Qtjjf^  (hadows,  upon  another  white  wall;  but  inftead 
fed  by  him.  ^j-  (^„jj„g  ,],^ni  green,  as  he  expefted,  he  obferved 
th.-.t  they  were  blue,  or  rather  of  the  colour  of  lively 
indigo.  The  fl<y  was  ferene,  except  a  (li'Jtht  covering 
of  yellowifli  vnpouts  in  the  eaft;  and  the  fun  arofebe- 
liind  a  hill,  fo  that  It  was  elevated  above  his  horizon. 
In  thefe  circumftances,  the  blue  fhadows  were  only  vi- 
fible  three  minutes;  after  which  they  appeared  black, 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  fame  day  he  obferved  the 
green  fhadows  exaAly  as  before.  Six  days  pafTcd 
without  his  being  able  to  repeat  his  obfcrvations,  on 
account  of  the  clouds ;  but  the  7th  day,  at  funfu, 
the  fhadows  were  not  green,  but  of  a  beautiful  fky- 
blue.  He  alfo  obferved,  that  the  (lij  was  In  a  great 
ineafure  free  from  vapours  at  that  time  ;  and  that 
the  fun  fet  behind  a  rock,  fo  that  it  difappeared  be- 
fore it  came  to  his  horizon.  Afterwards  he  often 
obferved  the  fhadows  both  at  funrife  and  funfet  ;  but 
always  obferved  them  to  be  blue,  though  with  a  great 
-  variety  of  fliadcs  of  that  colour.  He  (howed  this 
phenomenon  to  many  of  his  friends,  who  were  as  much 
furprifed  at  it  as  he  himfelf  had  been  ;  but  he  fays 
that  any  perfon  may  fee  a  blue  fhadow,  if  he  will  only 
hold  his  finger  before  a  piece  of  white  paper  at  fun- 
rife  or  funfet. 
Explana-  The  flrft  perfon  who  attempted  to  explain  this  pbe- 

tion  nf  thefe  nomenon  was  the  .'^bbe  Mazeas,  in   a  mc3:>oir  of  the 
phenomc-    f^i^iety  in  Berlin  for  the  year   1752.     He  obferved, 
^^^"^l]jj^  that  when  an   opaque   body  was   illuminated  by   the 
Mazeas.      moon  and  a  candle  at  the  fame  lime,  and   the  two 
fhadows  were  caft   upon   the  fame  white   wall,  that 
which  was  enlightened  by  the  candle  was  reddiih,  and 
that  which   was  enlightened  by  the  moon  was  blue. 
But,  without  attending  to  any  other  circumftances,  he 
fuppofcd  the  change  of  colour  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
diminution    of  the    light;   but  M.  Melville,  and    M. 
Bouguer,  both  independent  of  one  another,  feem  to 
have  hit  upon  the   true  caufe   of  this  curious  appear- 
ance, and  which  hath  been  already  hinted  at.  The  for- 
mer of  thefe  gentlemen,  in  his  actempts  to  explain  the 
blue  colour  of  the   f]<y,  obfcrves,  th:it  fince  it  is  cer- 
jJaiiat.on.    ^^;^  ^jj^^  ^g   body  afl'umes  any  particular  colour,  but 
bccaufe  it  reflefts  one  fort  of  rays  njore  abundantly 
N">  249. 
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than  the  reft ;  and  Gnce  it  caniiot  be  fuopofed  that  the  Blue  < 
conflituent  parts  of  pure  air  are  grofs  enough  to  fepa-  ° 
rate  any  colours  of  themfelves  ;  we  mull  conclude  with  ' 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  violet  and  blue  making 
rays  are  reflcded  more  coploufly  than  the  reft,  by  the 
finer  vapours  diifufed  through  the  atmofphere,  whofe 
parts  are  not  big  enough  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  viiible  opaque  clouds.  And  he  fhows,  that  in  proper 
circumflances,  the  bluifh  colour  of  the  iky-light  may 
be  aftiially  feen  on  bodies  illuminated  by  It,  as,  he 
fays,  it  is  objefted  fliould  al^rays  happen  upon  this  hy- 
pothtfis.  For  tint  if,  on  a  clear  cloudkfs  day,  a  iheet 
of  white  paper  be  expofed  to  the  fun's  beams,  when 
any  opaque  body  is  placed  upon  it,  the  fhadow  which 
is  illuminated  by  the  fl<y  only  will  appear  remarkably 
bluiih  compared  with  the  rtil  of  the  paper,  which  re- 
ceives the  fun's  direft  rays. 

M.  Boi:guer,  who  has  taken  the  moft  pains  with 
this  fu' jeft,  obferves,  that  as  M.  Buffon  mentions  the 
fhadows  appearing  green  only  twice,  and  that  at  all 
other  times  they  were  blue,  this  Is  the  colour  which 
they  regularly  have,  and  that  the  blue  was  changed 
into  green  by  fome  accidental  clrcumilance.  Green, 
he  fays,  is  only  a  compofition  of  blue  and  yellow,  fo 
that  this  accidental  change  may  have  arifcn  from  the 
mixture  of  fome  yellow  rays  in  the  blue  fhadow  ;  and 
that  perhaps  the  wall  might  have  had  that  tinge,  fo 
that  the  blue  is  the  only  colour  for  which  a  general 
rerfon  is  required.  And  this,  he  fiya,  mnil  be  derived 
from  the  colour  of  pure  air,  which  always  appears 
blue,  and  which  aUvajs  reflcfts  that  colour  upon  all 
objcfts  without  dillinttion  ;  but  which  is  too  faint 
to  be  perceived  when  our  eyes  are  ftrongly  afftfted 
by  the  light  of  the  fun,  reflefttd  from  other  o' jefts 
around  us. 

To  confirm  this  hypothefis,  he  adds  fome  curious 
obfcrvations  of  his  own,  in  which  this  appearance  is 
agreeal-.ly  dlverlified.    Being  at  the  village  of  Bouchollz 
in  July  1764,  he  obferved  the  ihadows  pro;e6led  on  the 
white  paper  of  his  pockec-book,  when  the  flcy  was  clear. 
At  half  an  hour  paft  6  in  the  evening,  when  the  fun  was^^urii 
about  four  degrees  high,  he  obferved  that  the  ihadowfcrva 
of  his  finger  was   of  a   dark  grey,  while  he  held  the'''^'^'' 
paper  oppofitf  to  the  fun  ;  but  when  he  inclined  it  al-    " 
moft  hoVizontaliy,  the  paper  had  a  bluifh  caft,  and  the 
fhadow  upon  it  was  of  a  beautiful  bright  blue. 

When  his  eye  was  placed  between  the  fun  and  the 
paper  laid  hotizontally,  it  always  appeared  of  a  bluiih 
caft  ;  but  when  he  held  the  paper  thus  inclined  be- 
tween his  eye  and  the  fun,  he  could  diftlnguifh,  upon 
every  little  eminence  occafioned  by  the  inequality  of 
the  furface  of  the  paper,  the  principal  of  the  prifma- 
tic  colours.  He  alfo  perceived  them  upon  his  nails, 
and  upon  the  lliin  of  his  hand.  This  multitude  of  cc^ 
loured  points,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  almcft  ef- 
faced the  natural  colour  of  the  objeds. 

At  three  quarters  paft  fix,  the  fhadows  began  to  be 
blue,  even  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  fell  perpendicu- 
larly. The  colour  was  the  moft  lively  when  the  rays 
fell  upon  it  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  ;  but  with  a  lefs 
inclination  of  the  paper,  he  could  diftinftly  perceive, 
tbet  the  blue  fliadow  had  a  border  of  a  ftronger  blue 
on  that  fide  which  looked  towards  the  iky,  and  a  red 
border  on  that  fide  which  was  turned  towards  the 
earth.     To  fee  thefe  borders,  the  body  that  made  the 

fhadow 
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;  ftp-dow  was  oW!p;ed  to  he  placed  very  near  the  paper  ; 
'  and  the  nearer  it  was  the  more  fcnfible  was  the  red 
J  border.  At  the  diftance  of  three  inches,  the  wliole 
ftiadow  was  blue.  At  every  obfervation,  after  having 
held  the  paper  towards  the  (l<y,  he  turned  it  towards 
the  earth,  which  was  covered  with  verdure  ;  holding  it 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fun  might  fhine  upon  it 
while  it  received  the  Shadows  of  various  bodies  ;  but 
in  this  pofition  he  could  never  perceive  the  Ihadow  to 
be  blue  or  green  at  any  inclination  with  rtfpetl  to  the 
fun's  rays. 

At  feven  o'clock,  the  fun  being  ftill  about  two  de- 
grees high,  the  (h:>dow§  were  of  a  bright  blue,  even 
when  the  rays  fell  perpendicularly  upon  the  paper,  but 
wtjre  the  brighteft  when  it  was  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45".  At  this  time  he  was  furprifed  to  obferve,  that 
a  large  tradt  of  (ky  was  not  favourable  to  this  blue  co- 
lour, and  that  the  ihadow  falling  upon  the  paper  placed 
horizontally  was  not  coloured,  or  at  leail  the  blue  was 
very  faint.  This  Angularity,  he  concluded,  arofe  from 
the  fmall  difference  between  the  light  of  that  part  of 
the  paper  which  received  the  rays  of  the  fun  and  that 
which  was  in  the  (hade  in  this  fituation.  In  a  fitua- 
tion  precifely  horizontal,  the  difference  would  vanifh, 
and  there  could  be  no  (hadow.  Thus  loo  much  or  too 
little  of  the  fun's  light  produced,  but  for  different  rea- 
fons,  the  fame  eflFeft  ;  for  they  both  made  the  blue 
light  reflefted  from  the  (ley  to  become  infenfible.  This 
gentltman  never  faw  any  green  (liadows,  but  when  he 
made  them  fall  on  yellow  paper.  But  he  does  not 
abfolutcly  fay,  that  green  (hadovvs  cannot  be  produ- 
ced in  any  other  manner  ;  and  fuppofeo,  that  if  it  was 
on  the  fame  wall  that  M.  BufTon  faw  the  blue  ftia- 
riows,  feven  days  after  having  feen  the  green  ones,  the 
caufe  of  it  might  be  the  mixture  of  yellow  rays,  re- 
fieded  from  the  vapours,  which  he  obferves  were  of 
that  colour. 

Thefe  blue  fliadows,  our  author  obferves,  are  not 
confined  to  the  times  of  the  fun-rifing  and  fun-fetting  ; 
on  the  19th  of  July,  when  the  fun  has  the  greatell 
force,  he  obferved  them  at  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, but  the  fun  (hone  through  a  mid  at  that 
time. 

If  the  (ky  is  clear,  the  (hadows  begin  to  be  blue; 
when,  if  they  be  projected  horizontally,  they  are  eight 
times  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  body  that  produces 
them,  that  is,  when  the  centre  of  the  fun  is  7*^  8'  a- 
bove  the  horizon.  This  obfervation,  he  fays,  was  made 
in  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 

Befides  thefe  coloured  fhadows,  which  are  produced 
by  the  interception  of  the  direft  rays  of  the  fun,  our 
ajithor  obftrved  others  fimilar  to  them  at  every  hour  of 
the  day,  in  rooms  into  which  the  light  of  the  fun  was 
reflcfted  from  fome  white  body,  if  any  part  of  the 
cle,ir  -Oiy  eould  be  feen  from  the  place,  and  all  unne- 
ccflai7  ^'pht  was  excluded  as  much  as  poffible.  Ob- 
ferving  thefe  precautions,  he  fays  that  the  blue  (ha- 
dow s  may  Le  feen  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  even  with 
the  dlrctt  light  of  the  fun  j  and  tl.Kt  this  colour  will 
difappear  in  all  thofe  places  of  the  (hadow  from  which 
the  Miie  fl^y  cannot  be  feen. 

All  the  olofcrvjtions  that  our  author  made  upon  the 
yellow  or  reddilh  borders  of  {hadows  above  mention- 
ed, led  him  to  conclude,  that  they  were  occalioned  by 
the  inttneption  of  the  ikyJight,  whereby  p;at  of  the 
Vox.  XIH.  Parti. 
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fliadow  was  illuminated  either  by  the  red  raya  refleft-trraiiatlons 
ei  from  the  clouds,  when  the  iun  is  near  the  horizon, °'.''?'^^""  • 
or  from  lome  terreltrial  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood.  ,         '       '. 
This  conjeilure  is  favoured  by  the  neceflity  he  waa 
under  of  placing  any  body  near  the  paper,  in  order  to 
produce  this  bordered   (hadow,  as  he  fays  it  is  eafily 
demondrated,  that  the   interception   of  the  (ky-light 
can  only  take  place  when  the  breadth  of  the  opaque 
body  is  to  its  dillance  from  the  white  ground  on  which 
the  (hadow  falls,  as  twice   the   fine  of  half  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  (ky  to  its  cofine.  r^^T 
At  the  conclufion  of  his  obfervations  on  thefe  blue  Anorhrr 
(hadows,  he  gives  a  fhort  account  of  another  kind  of [5'"^  °' 
them,   which,   he  does  not  doubt,  have  the  fame  ori-  '''°"""" 
gin.     Thefe  he  often  faw  early  in  the  fpring  when  he 
was  reading  by  the  light  of  a  candle  in  the  morning, 
and  confequently  the  twilight  mixed  with  that  of  his 
candle.     In  thefe  circumllances,  the  (hadow  that  was 
made  by  intercepting  the  light  of  his  candle,  at  the  di- 
ftance of  about  iix  feet,  was  of  a  beautiful  and  clear 
blue,    which    became    deeper    as    the    opaque    body 
which  made  the  ihadow  was  brought  nearer  to  the 
wall,  and   was   exceedingly  deep  at  the  diftance  of  a 
few  inches  only.     But  wherever  the  daylight  did  not 
come,  the  (hadows  were  all   black   without  the  Iqalt 
mixture  of  blue. 

§  6.   Of  the  Irradiations   af  the  San't   Light  appearing 
through  the  interjlicss  of  the  Clouds. 

Thts  is  an  appearance   which  every  one  muft  have 
obferved  when  the  fl<y  was  pretty  much  overcaft  with 
clouds  at  fome  dilfance  from  each  other.    At  that  time 
feveral  large  beams  of  light,  foniething  like  the  appear- 
ance of  the  light   of   the   fun   admitted  into  a  fmokv 
room,   will  be  feen  generally  with  a  very  confideiablo 
degree  of  divergence,  as  if  the  radiant  point  was  li- 
tuated   at  no   great  diftance   above   the  clouds.     Dr 
Smith  obferves  that   this  appearance   is  one  of  thofe 
which  ferve  to  demonftrate  that  very  high  and  remote 
objeits  in  the  heavens  do  not  appear  to  us  in  their  real 
(hapes  and  pofitions,  but  according  to  their  perfpeiiive 
projeftions  on  the  apparent  concavity  of  the  fl^y.     He 
acquaints  us,   that   thouglr  thefe  beams  are  generally 
feen  diverging,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  11.  it  is  not  al-      VUh. 
ways  the  cafe.     He   himfelf,  in  particular,  once  faw  CCCt.Xf. 
them  converging  towards  a  point  diametrically  oppo-       -3^ 
fite  to  the  fun  :  for,  as  nenr  as  h6  could  conjcclure,  the   .""";■'■' 
point  to  which  they  converged   was  Jitur.ted  as  muchdiationi  ob- 
below  the  horizon  as  the  fun  was  then  elevated  above  ferved  by 
the  oppoiite  pait  of  it.      This  part   is  reprefented  by^''^"^"''' 
the  line  tVit,  and  the  point  below  it  in  oppolition  to  p;„  ,j_ 
the  fun  is  E  ;  towards  which  all  the  beams  "vt,  vt,  &c. 
appeared  to  converge. 

"  Obfcrving   (fays  our  author)   that  the  point  of  j-hei'hero 
convergence  was  oppoiite  to  the  fun,  I  began  to  fufpe^tmenon  cx- 
thzt  lliis  unufual  phenomenon  was  but  a   cafe  of  thel'|''i"«i  by 
ufuala[)parent  divergence  of  the  beams  of  the  fun  from     "" 
his  apparent  place  among  the  clouds,  as  reprefented  in 
fig.  II.   I  lay  an  apparent  divergence  ;   for  though  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  for  rays  to  diverge  from  a 
luminous  body,  yet  the  divergence  of  thefe  beams  in 
fuch  large  angles  is  not  real,  but  apparent.    Becaufe  it 
is  impofTible  for  the  direft  rays  of  the  fun  to  crofs  one 
another  at  any  point  of  the  apparent  concavity  of  the 
fky,  in  a  greater  angJe  than  about  half  a  degree.    For 
U  u  the 
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the  diameter  of  the  earth  being  fo  extremely  fmall,  in 
comparifoii  to  the  dlftance  of  the  fun,  ;i8  to  fubtend  an 
angle  at  any  point  of  his  body  of  but  20  or  22  feconds 
at  moft  ;  and  the  diameter  oi  our  vifible  horizon  being 
extremely  fmalltr  than  that  of  the  earth  ;  it  ia  plain, 
that  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  the  horizon  from  any 
given  point  of  the  fun,  muft  be  inclined  to  each  other 
in  the  fmalleft  aui^lcs  imaginable  :  the  grealeft  of  them 
being  as  much  fmaller  than  that  an^le  of  22  feconds> 
as  the  diameter  of  the  vifible  horizon  is  fmaller  than 
that  of  the  eaith.  All  the  rays  that  come  to  us  from 
any  given  point  of  the  fun  may  therefore  be  confider- 
cd  as  parallel  to  each  other ;  as  the  rays  eBg  from  the 
point  f,  ovjU/j  from  the  oppofite  point  /  ;  and  con- 
fequently  the  lays  of  thefe  two  pencils  that  come  from 
oppofite  points  of  the  fun's  resl  diameter,  and  crefs  each 
other  in  the  fun'b  apparent  place  B  among  the  clouds, 
can  conftltute  no  greater  an  angle  with  each  other 
than  about  half  a  degree  ;  this  angle  of  their  interfec- 
tion  fB/' being  the  fame  as  the  fun  would  appear  un- 
der to  an  eye  placed  among  the  clouds  at  B,  or  (which 
is  much  the  fame)  to  an  eye  at  O  upon  the  giouud. 
Becaufe  the  fun"s  real  dillancc  OS  is  inconceivably 
greater  than  his  apparent  diftance  OB.  Therefore  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  as  ]i^^,  BA,  do  really  diverge  from  his 
apparent  place  B  in  no  greater  angles  ^BA  than  about 
half  a  decree.  Ncverthelefs  they  appear  to  diverge 
Fig.  II-  from  the  place  B  in  all  pofiible  angles,  and  even  in  op- 
polite  direftions.  Let  us  proceed  then  to  an  explana- 
tion of  this  apparent  divergence,  which  is  not  felf-evi- 
(lent  by  any  means  ;  though  at  firft  fight  we  are  apt  to 
think  it  is,  by  not  diftinguifhing  the  vaft  difference 
between  the  true  and  apparent  dillances  of  the  fun. 

"  What  I  am  going  to  demonftrate  is  this.  Sup- 
pofing  all  the  rays  of  the  fun  to  fall  accurately  paral- 
lel to  each  other  upon  the  vifible  horizon,  as  they  do 
very  neatly,  yet  in  both  cafes  they  muft  appear  to  di- 
verge in  all  pi  fiible  angles.  Let  us  imagine  the  hea- 
vens to  be  partly  overcafl  with  a  fpacious  bed  of  bro- 
Fig.  14.  ken  clouds,  v,  v,  v.  Sec.  lying  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  vifible  horizon,  here  reprefented  by  the  line  AOD  ; 
and  when  the  fun's  rays  fall  upon  thefe  clouds  in  the 
parallel  lines  s  v,  s-VfSic.ltt  Came  of  them  pafs  through 
their  intervals  in  the  lines  v  t,  -ut,  &c.  and  fall  upon 
the  plane  of  the  horizon  at  the  pLices  /,  /,  &c.  And 
fince  the  reft  of  the  incident  rays  s  v,  s  v,  are  fuppofed 
to  be  intercepted  from  the  place  of  the  fpeftator  at  O 
by  the  cloud  x,  and  fiom  the  intervals  between  the 
tranfmitted  lays  v  t,  -ut,  &c.  by  the  clouds  v,  v,  &c.  a 
fmall  part  of  thefe  latter  rays  v  t,  vt,  when  reflefted 
every  way  from  fome  certain  kind  of  thin  vapours  float- 
ing in  the  air,  may  undoubtedly  be  fufficient  to  affeft 
the  eye  with  an  appearance  of  lights  and  (hades,  in 
the  form  of  bright  beams  in  the  places  vt,  vt,  &c. 
and  of  dark  ones  in  the  intervals  between  them  ;  juft 
as  the  like  beams  of  light  and  (hade  appear  in  a  room 
by  refleftions  of  the  fun's  rays  from  a  fmoky  or  dufty 
air  within  it  ;  the  lights  and  ihades  being  here  occa- 
fioned  by  the  tranfraiffion  of  the  rays  through  fome 
parts  of  the  window,  and  by  their  interruption  at  other 
parts. 

"  Now,  if  the  apparent  concavity  of  this  bed  of 
clouds  V,  V,  to  the  eye  at  O,  be  reprefented  by  the 
arch  ABCD,  andbecutin  the  point  B  by  the  line  OB.< 
drawn  parallel  to  the  beams  tvj  it  will  be  evident  by 
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the  rules  of  perfpeAIve,  that  thefe  long  beams  will  not  Irradiatir 
appear  in  their  real  places,  but  upon  the  concave  AB"*^.'^^^^ 
CD  diverging  every  way  from  the  place  B,  where  the  ,  '"    ' 
fun  himlelf  appears,  or  the  cloud  .v   that   covers  his 
body,  as  reprefented  feparatcly  in  full  view  in  fig.  1 1. 
"  And  for  the  fame  reafon,.  if  the  line  BO  be -pro- 
duced towards  E,  below  the  plane  of  the  horizon  AOD,- 
and  the  eye  be  direfled  towards  the  region  of  the  (Ity 
direffly  above  E,  the  lower  ends  of  the  fame  real  beams 
vt,  vt,  will   now   appear   upon  the   pait  DF  of  this 
concave  ;  and  will  feem  to  converge  towards  the  point 
E,   fitualed  juft  as  much  below  the  horizon  as  the  op- 
pofite point  B  is  above  it :  which  is  feparatcly  repre- 
fented in  full  view  in  fig.  12. 

'«  For  if  the  beams  v  t,  vt,  be  fuppofed  to  be  vifible 
throughout  their  whole  lengths,  and  the  eye  be  dircc- 
ted,in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  them,  here  reprefented 
by  the  line  OF  ;  they  and  their  intervals  will  appear 
broadeft  in  and  about  this  plane,  becaufe  thefe  part", 
of  them  are  the  neareft  to  the  eye  ;  and  therefore  their 
remoter  parts  and  intervals  will  appear  gr-adually  nar- 
rower towards  the  oppofite  ends  of  the  line  BE.  As 
a  farther  illuftration  of  this  matter,  we  may  conceive 
the  fpeftator  at  O  to  be  fituated  upon  the  top  of  fo 
large  a  dcfcent  OHI  towards  a  remote  valley  IK,  an<i 
the  fun  to  be  fo  very  low,  that  the  point  E,  oppofite 
to  him,  may  be  feen  above  the  horizon  of  this  ihady 
valley.  In  this  cafe  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  fpeftators  at 
O  would  now  fee  thefe  beams  converging  fo  far  as  to 
meet  each  other  at  the  point  E  in  the  (ky  itfclf.  ,^, 

"  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  feen  any  pheno-Nnf  obf* 
menon  of  this  kind  by  moon-hght ;  not  fo  much  as  of  ^^"^  ^7 
beams  diverging  from  her  apparent  place.  Probably  j^"!"."" 
her  light  is  too  weak  after  reflections  from  any  kind 
of  vapour;!,  to  caufe  a  fenfible  appearance  of  lights  and 
(hades  fo  as  to  form  thefe  beams.  And  in  the  unufiial 
phenomenon  I  well  remember,  that  the  converging 
fun-beams  towards  the  point  below  the  horizon  were 
not  quite  fo  blight  and  ftrong  as  thofe  ufually  are  that 
diverge  from  him  ;  and  that  the  (ley  beyond  them  ap- 
peared very  black  (feverai  (bowers  having  pafTed  that 
way),  which  certainly  contributed  to  the  evidence  of 
this  appearance.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  thin-« 
riefs  and  weaknefs  of  the  reflefted  rays  from  the  va- 
pours oppofite  to  the  fun,  is  the  chief  caufe  that  thio 
appearance  is  fo  very  uncommon  in  comparifon  to  that 
other  of  diverging  b^ams.  For  as  the  region  of  the 
ficy  round  about  the  fun  is  always  brighter  than  the 
oppofite  one,  fo  the  light  of  the  diverging  beams 
ought  alfo  to  be  brighter  than  that  of  the  converging 
ones.  For,  though  rays  are  refle6t.ed  from  rough  un- 
polifhed  bodies  in  all  pofiible  direftions,  yet  it  is  a  ge- 
neral obfervation,  that  more  of  them  are  refleiSed  for- 
wards obliquely,  than  are  reflefted  more  direflly  back- 
vsrards.  Befides,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  incident  rays 
upon  the  oppofite  region  to  the  fun,  are  more  dimi- 
ni(hed  by  continual  refleftions  from  a  longer  tracl  of 
the  atmofphere,  than  the  incident  rays  upon  the  region 
next  the  fun.  «4* 

"  The  common  phenomenon  of  diverging  beams,  I  The  phi 
think,  is  more  frequent  in  fummer  than  in  winter,  and  .j^^'i^ 
alfo  when  the  fun  is  lower  than  when  higher  up;  pro-heamsn 
bably  becaufe  the  lower  vapours  are  denfer,  and  there-  frequcn 
fore  more  ftrongly  refledive  than  the  higher;  t>e  -  *■ ''""^''' 
cniifc  the  lower  iky-light  ia  not  fo  bright  as  the  up-  ^^■^^■^ff. 
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per;  beeaufe  the  air  is  generully  quieter  In  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings  ihan  about  noon-day  ;  and  laflly, 
becanfe  many  l<nts  of  vapours  are  exhak'd  in  (greater 
plenty  in  fummpr  than  in  winter,  from  many  Jiinds  of 
vel.itile  vegtlabies  ;  whicli  vapours,  wlien  the  air  is 
cooled  nnd  condenled  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
may  become  dcnfe  enough  to  rtfleA  a  fenfible  light." 

§  7.   Of  the  Illuminat:in  of  the  Shadolu  cf  the  Earth  ly 
the  refralli-m  of  the  Almofpliere. 

The  ancient  philofophers,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
refraftive  power  of  the  atmofphere,  were  very  rpwch 
perplexed  to  account  fpr  the  body  of  the  moon  l)«-ing 
vlfible  when  totally  eclipfed.  At  fuch  limes  (he  gene- 
rally appears  of  a  dull  red  colour,  lilic  tarniflied  cop- 
per, or  of  iron  almoft  red-hot.  This,  they  thought, 
was  the  moon's  native  light,  by  which  fhe  became  vi- 
fible  when  hid  from  the  brighter  li^jht  of  the  fun. 
Plutarch  indeed,  in  his  difcourfe  upon  the  face  of  the 
moon,  attributes  this  appearance  to  the  light  of  the 
fixed  liars  reflefied  to  us  by  the  moon  ;  but  this  muft 
be  by  far  too  weak  to  produce  that  effeft.  The  true 
caufe  of  it  is  the  fcattered  beams  of  the  fun  bent  into 
the  earth's  fliadow  by  refraflions  through  the  atmo- 
fphere in  the  following  manner. 

"  Let  the  body  of  the  fun,  fays  Dr  Smith,  be  repre- 
fented  by  the  greater  circle  ab,  and  that  of  the  earth  by 
the  leffer  one  crJ;  and  let  the  lines  ace  and  iiie  touch 
them  both  on  their  oppofite  fides,  and  meet  in  e  beyond 
the  earth;  then  the  angular  fpace  ced  will  rrprefent  the 
conic  figure  of  the  eaith's  fhadow,  which  would  be  to- 
tally deprived  of  the  fun's  rays,  were  none  of  them 
bent  into  it  by  the  refraftive  power  of  the  atmofphere. 
Let  this  power  juft  vani(h  at  the  circle  h  i,  concentric 
to  the  earth,  fo  that  the  rays  ah  and  hi,  which  touch 
its  oppoSte  fides,  may  proceed  unrefrafted,  and  meet 
each  other  at  i.  Then  the  two  neareft  rays  to  thefe 
that  flow  within  them,  from  the  fame  points  a  and  i, 
being  refrafted  Inwards  through  the  margin  of  the  at 
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mofphcre,  will  crofs  each  other  at  a  point  /,  forricwhat  Hiumina- 
ncarcr  to  the  earth  than  /■  ;  and  in  like  manner,  two  V°"  "'^ '*"■• 
Ofpofite  rays  next  within  the  two  laft  will  crofs  cach|'|"|°*h* 
other  £t  a  peint  m,  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  earth  than'  >.  ,  — ' 
J,  having  fufTcred  greater  refraftions,  by  pafTing  through  ' 
longer  and  denfer  tracts  of  air  lying  fomcwhat  nearer 
to  the  earth.  Tlie  like  approach  of  the  fucceflivc  iu- 
terfeiSions  i,  I,  m,  is  to  be  underflood  of  Innumerable 
couples  of  rays,  till  you  come  to  the  interfeflion  n  of 
the  two  innermoll;  which  we  may  fuppofe  juft  totouch 
the  earth  at  the  points  0  and/..  It  is  plain  then,  that 
the  fpace  bounded  by  thefe  rays  on,  «/,  will  be  the  only 
part  of  the  earth's  fliadow  wholly  deprived  of  the  fun'» 
rays.  _Let/«^  reprefent  part  of  the  moon's  orbit 
when  it  is  neareft  to  the  earth,  at  a  time  when  the 
earth's  dark  fliadow  0  np  is  the  longed  :  in  this  cafe  1 
will  (how  that  the  ratio  of  tm  to  tn  is  about  4  to  ^  ; 
and  confequently  that  the  moon, though  centrally  eclip- 
fed at  »;,  may  yet  be  vifible  by  means  of  thofe  fcatter- 
ed  rays  above  mentioned,  firll  tranfmitted  to  the  moon 
by  refradion  through  the  atmofphere,  and  from  thence 
reflected  to  the  earth. 


"  For  let  the  incident  and  emergent  parts  a  q,  rn, 
©f  the  ny  aqor  «,  that  jult  touches  the  earth  at  0,  be 
produced  till  they  meet  at  u,  and  let  aqu  produced 
meet  the  axis  st  produced  in  x  ;  and  joining  us  and 
a  m,  fince  the  refraftions  of  an  horizontal  ray  paffing 
from  0  tor,  or  from  o  to  q,  would  be  alike  and  equal, 
the  external  angle  n  u  x  is  double  the  quantity  of  the 
ufual  refraftion  of  an  horizontal  ray  ;  and  the  angle 
a  us  is  the  apparent  meafure  of  the  fun's  femidiameter 
feen  from  the  earth  ;  and  the  angle  u  s  t  ia  that  of  the 
earth's  femidiameter  /  a  feen  from  the  fun  (called  his 
horiiLontal para/lax)  ;  and  laftly,  the  angle  umt  is  that 
of  the  earth's  femidiameter  feen  from  the  moon  (call- 
ed her  horizontal  parallax);  beeaufe  the  elevation  of 
the  point  u  above  the  earth  is  too  fmall  to  make  a 
ferfible  error  in  the  quantity  of  thefe  angles  ;  whofe 
meafures  by  allronomical  tables  are  as  follow  : 


Fig.! 
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The  fun's  leaft  apparent  femidiameter     =  ang;  aus  =  15 50 

The  fun's  horizontal  parallax     -  =  ang.  u  s  t   =00 — 10 


Their  diiTerence  *  is 

Double  the  horizontal  refraftion 


=  ang.  txu  =  15 — 40 
=  ang.  n  M  .V  =  67 — 30 


Their  fum  f  is 

The  moon's  greateft  horizontal 

Therefore  (by  a  preceding  prop.)  we  have  fm  :  tn  :  : 
(ang  t  nu  :  ang.  t  m  u  :  :  83 — 10"  :  62'  —10"  :  :)  4  : 
3  in  round  numbers  ;  which  was  to  be  proved.  It  is 
eafy  to  coUeft  from  the  moon's  greatelt  horizontal  pa- 
rallax of  62' — 10",  that  her  leaft  diftance  t  m  is  about 
^^\  femldlameters  of  the  earth  ;  and  therefore  the 
greateft  length  t  n  of  the  dark  (liadow,  being  l*iree  quar- 
ters of  t  m,  is  about  41^  femldlameters. 

"  The  difference  of  the  laft  mentioned  angles  tn  u, 
tmu,  i3mo«=2i',  that  is,  about  two  thirds  of  3  t' — 
40",  the  angle  which  the  whole  diam.eter  of  the  fun 
fubtcnds  at  u.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  middle 
point  m  of  the  moon  centrally  eclipfed,  is  illuminated 
by  rays  which  come  from  two  thirds  of  every  diame- 
ter of  the  fun's  did;,  and  pafs  by  one  fide  of  the 
earth  ;  and  alfo  by  rays  that  come  from  the  oppafite 


=  ang 


t  nu 


=  83—10 


parallax  =  ang.  tmu  =  62 — 10 

two  thirds  of  every  one  of  the  faid  diameters,  and 
pafs  by  the  other  fide  of  the  earth.  This  will  appear 
by  conceiving  the  ray  aqornto  be  inflexible,  and 
its  middle  point  0  to  Aide  upon  the  earth,  w^ilc 
the  part  r  n  is  approaching  to  touch  the  point 'w  ,-  for 
then  the  oppoCte  part  qa  will  trace  over  two  thirds 
of  the  fun's  diameter.  The  true  proportion  of  the 
angles  num,  a  us,  could  not  be  preferved  in  the 
fcheme,  by  reafon  of  the  fun's  immcnfe  diftance  and 
magnitude  with  refpedl  to  the  earth. 

"  Having  drawn  the  line  «?«,  it  is  tJbfervable,  that 
all  the  incident  rays,  as  ay,  ex,  flowing  from  any  one 
point  of  the  fun  to  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
will  be  coUefted  to  a  focus  «,  whofe  diftance  f-  is  lefs 
than  t  m  in  the  ratio  of  62  to  67  nearly  ;  and  thus 
an  image  of  the  fun  will  be  formed  at  «/3,  whofe  rayi 
U  u  2  will 
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Meafiirei   •will  diverge  M-poti  the  moon.     For  the  an^le  tfu  is  the 
of  Light.  ^  difference  of  the  angles  x  u  a,  u  x  t  found  above;  and/a: 
tm  :  :  ang.  fmu  :  ang.  tcu:  :  62' — 10'  :  67 — 30'. 

"  The  rays  that  flow  next  above  n  ij  and  a«,  by 
paffing  through  a  thinner  p^rt  of  the  atmofphere,  will 
be  united  at  a  point  in  the  axis  atn  fomewhat  far- 
ther from  the  earth  than  the  lad  focus  a  ;  and  the 
fan>e  may  be  faid  of  the  rays  that  pafs  next  above 
thefe,  and  fo  on  ;  whereby  an  infinite  feries  of  images 
of  the  fun  will  be  formed,  whofe  diameters  and  de- 
grees of  brightaefa  will  increafe  with  their  diftances 
from  the  earth.  ,r 

"  Hence  it  ismanifeft  why  the  moon  eclipfed  In  her 
perigee  is  obferved  to  appear  always  duller  and  dark- 
P*"' ^"•f"' er  than  in  her  apogee.  The  reafon  why  her  colour 
fcdTn  her'^'"  always  of  the  copper  kind  between  a  dull  red  and 
peiigee  orange,  1  take  to  be  this.  The  blue  colour  of  a  clear 
than  in  her  fj^y  ftiows  manifeftly  that  the  blue-making  rays  are 
•P^'gce.  Hiore  copioufly  reflefted  from  pure  air  than  thofe  of 
any  other  colour;  confequently  they  are  lefs  copioufly 
tranfmitted  through  it  among  the  reft  that  come  from 
the  fim,  and  fo  much  the  lefs  as  the  tratt  of  air 
through  which  they  pafs  is  the  longer.  Hence  the 
common  colour  of  the  fun  and  moon  is  whitell  in  the 
meridian,  and  grows  gradually  more  inclined  to  di- 
luted yellow,  orange,  and  red,  as  they  defcend  lower, 
that  is,  as  the  rays  are  tranfmitted  through  a  longer 
tracl  uf  air  ;  which  trati  being  llill  lengthened  in  paf- 
fing to  the  moon  and  back  again,  cauies  a  ftill  great- 
er lofs  of  the  blue-making  rays  in  proportion  to  the 
reft  ;  and  fo  the  refulting  colour  of  the  tranfmitted 
rays  muft  lie  between  a  dark  orange  and  red,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  rule  for  finding  the  refult 
of  a  mixture  of  colours.  We  have  an  inltance  of  the 
reverfe  of  this  cafe  in  leaf-gold,  which  appears  yel- 
low by  reflcfted  and  blue  by  tranfmitted  rays.  The 
circular  edge  of  the  fliadow  in  a  partial  eclipfe  ap- 
pears red  ;  becaufe  the  red-making  rays  are  the  leal 
refrafted  of  all  others,  and  confequently  are  left  alone 
in  the  conical  furface  of  the  Ihadow,  all  the  reft  be- 
ing refratled  into  it. 

§  8.   0/t/jt  Meafures  of  Light. 

That  fome  luminous  bodies  give  a  ftronger,  and 
others  a  weaker  light,  and  that  fame  refleft  more 
lioht  than  others,  was  always  obvious  to  mankind  ; 
M ^Bou-  but  no  perfon,  before  M.  Bouguer,  hit  upon  a  toler- 
giicr's  con-  able  method  of  afcertaining  the  proportion  that  two 
trivancev  q^  more  lights  bear  to  one  another.  The  methods  he 
f^|'^'j"?'^^'""''"njoft  commonly  ufed  were  the  following. 

^I'late  H^  took  two  pieces  of  wood  orpafteboard  EC  and 

CCCLXII.  CD  (fig.  4-),  in  which  he  made  two  equal  holes  P 
and  Q.  over  which  he  drew  pieces  of  oiled  or  white 
paper.  Upon  thefe  holes  he  contrived  that  the  light 
of  the  different  bodies  he  was  comparing  fliould  fall  ; 
while  lie  placed  a  third  piece  of  pafteboard  FC,  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  two  lights  from  mixing  with  one  ano- 
ther. Then  placing  jhimfelf  fometinies  on  one  fide, 
and  fometimes  on  the  other,  but  generally  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  this  inftrument,  with  refpeft  to  the  light, 
he  altered  their  polition  till  the  papers  in  the  two  holes 
appeared  to  be  equally  enlightened.  This  being  done, 
he  computed  the  proportion  of  their  light  by  the 
fquares  of  the  diftances  at  which  the  luminous  bodies 
were  placed  from  the   objefte.     If,  for  inftance,  the 
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diftances  were  as  three  and   nine,  he  csncluded  that  Meafures 
the  light   they   gave    were    as   nine    and   eighty-one.   "^  Li(;tn. 
Where  any  light  was  veiy  faint,  he  fometimes  made         ' 
ufe  of  lenfes,  in  order  to  condenfe  it  ;  and  he  inclofed 
them  in  tubes  or   not  as   his  particular  application  of 
them  required. 

To  meafure  the  intenfity  of  light  proceeding  from 
the  heavenly  bodies,  or  rcflefted  from  any  part  of  the 
f!<y,  he  contrived  an  inftrument  which  refembles  a 
kind  of  portable  camera  obfcura.  He  h.id  two  tubes, 
of  which  the  inner  was  black,  faftened  at  their  lower 
extremities  by  a  hinge  C,  (fig.  5.)  At  the  bottom  of 
thefe  tubes  were  two  holes,  R  and  S,  three  01  four 
lines  in  diameter,  covered  with  two  pieces  of  fine  white 
paper.  The  two  other  extremities  had  each  of  them 
a  circula.r  aperture,  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  one  of 
the  tubes  confifted  of  two,  one  of  them  Aiding  into 
the  other,  which  produced  the  fame  effeft  as  varying 
the  aperture  at  the  end.  When  this  inftrument  is 
uftd,  the  obferver  has  his  head,  and  the  end  of  ihe  in- 
ftrument C,  fo  covered,  tha-t  no  light  can  fall  upon  hii 
eye,  befideothat  which  comes  through  the  two  holes  3 
and  R,  while  an  afliltant  manages  the  inftrument,  and 
draws  out  or  fhortenj  the  tube  DE,  as  the  obferver  di- 
refts.  When  the  two  holes  appear  equally  illumina- 
ted, the  intenfity  of  the  lights  is  judged  to  be  inverfe- 
ly  as  the  fquares  of  the  tubes. 

In  ufiiig  this  inftrument,  it  is  nccefTary  that  the  ob- 
jcvSt  fhould  fubtend  an  angle  larger  than  the  aperture 
A  or  D,  feen  from  the  other  end  of  the  tube  ;  for, 
otherwife,  the  lengthening  of  the  tube  has  no  effedh 
To  avoid,  in  this  cafe,  making  the  inftrument  of  aa 
inconvenient  length,  or  making  the  aperture  D  too 
narrow,  he  has  recourfe  to  another  expedient.  He 
conftrucls  an  inftrument,  reprefented  (fig.  6. ),  confift-- 
ing  of  two  objeft-glaftes,  AE  and  DF,  exaftiy  equal, 
fixed  in  the  ends  of  two  tubes  fix  or  feven  feet,  or,  la 
fome  cafes,  10  or  12  feet  long,  and  having  their  foci  at 
the  other  ends.  At  the  bottom  of  thefe  tubes  B,  are 
two  holes,  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  white  paper  i  and  this  inftrument  is 
ufed  exadly  like  the  former. 

If  the  two  objefts  to  be  obferved  by  this  inftrument 
be  not  equally  luminous,  the  light  that  iffues  from  thein 
muft  be  reduced  to  an  equality,  by  diminiftiing  the 
aperture  of  one  of  the  objeCi-glalfes ;  and  then  the  re- 
maining furface  of  the  two  glaftes  will  give  the  propor- 
tion of  their  lights.  But  for  this  pnrpofe,  the  central 
parts  of  the  glafs  muft  be  covered  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion with  the  parts  near  the  circumference,  leaving  the 
aperture  fuch  as  is  reprefented  (fig.  7.),  becaufe  th'e 
middle  part  of  the  glafs  is  thicker  and  lefs  tranfparent 
than  the  reft. 

If  all  the  objefts  to  be  obfer\'ed  lie  nearly  in  the 
fame  direction,  our  author  obferves,  that  thefe  two 
long  tubes  may  be  reduced  into  one,  the  two  objeft- 
gl.ilfes  being  placed  clofe  together,  and  one  eyeglafs 
fufficing  for  them  both.  The  inftrument  will  then  be 
the  fame  with  that  of  which  he  publilhed  an  account  ■ 

in-  1748,  and  which  he  called  a  heliomiter,  or  ajirometer.         i^-tt! 

Our   author    oblerves,    that  it  is  not  the  abfolute  Thefe "in- 
quantity,  but  only  the  inteafity   of  the  light,  th^t  is  d'umerits 
nieafured  by  thefe  two  inftruments,  or  the  number  ofT'^^.^^Y^f'' 
rays,  in  proportion  to  the  furface  of  the  luminous  bo-  Jenfity  of 
dy  ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  thefe  two.  things  liyht. 
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be  diftinoui/Tied.  The  intenfity  of  light  may  be  very 
great,  vhen  tlie  quantity,  and  its  power  of  illumina- 
ting  other  bodies,  may  be  very  fmall,  on  account  of 
the  fmallnefs  of  its  fnrface  ;  or  the  contrary  may  be 
the  cafe,  when  the  furfnce  is  large. 

Having  explained  thefe  methods  which  M.  Bouaucr 
took  to  mcafnrc  the  different  proportions  of  light,  we 
(hall  fubjoin  in  this  place  a  ftw  mifcellaneous  examples 
of  hia  application  of  them. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  when  a  perfon  ftands  in  a  place 
where  there  is  a  ftrong  light,  he  cannot  diftinguifh 
objefts  that  are  placed  in  the  fliade  ;  nor  can  he  fee 
any  thing  upon  going  iminediately  into  a  place  uTiere 
there  is  very  li'tle  light.  It  13  plain,  therefore,  that 
the  aftion  of  a  ftrong  light  upon  the  eye,  and  alfo  the 
impreflion  which  it  leaves  upon  it,  makes  it  infenfiMe 
to  the  effeft  of  a  weaker  light.  M.  Bouguer  had  the 
curiofity  to  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  intonfities  of  the  'wo  lights  in  this  cafe  ; 
and  by  throwing  the  light  of  two  equal  candles  upon 
a  board,  he  found  that  the  (hadow  made  by  intercept- 
ing the  light  of  one  of  them,  could  not  be  perceived 
by  his  eye,  upon  the  place  enlightened  by  the  other, 
at  little  more  than  eight  times  the  diHance  ;  from 
whence  he  concluded,  that  when  one  light  is  eight 
times  eight,  or  64  times  lefs  than  anothei*,  its  pre- 
fence  or  abfence  will  not  be  perceived.  Ke  allows, 
however,  that  the  effcA  may  be  different  on  different 
eyes  ;  and  fuppofcs  that  the  boundaries  in  this  cafe, 
with  refpeft  to  different  perfons,  may  lie  between  60 
and  Ho. 

Applying  the  two  tubes  of  his  inftrument,  men- 
tioned above,  to  meafure  the  inteniity  of  the  light  re- 
flcfted  from  different  parts  of  the  flcy  ;  he  found,  that 
when  the  fun  was  25  degreea  high,  the  light  was  four 
times  ftronger  ?.t  the  diflance  of  eight  or  nine  degrees 
from  his  body,  than  it  was  at  3  i  or  ^2  degrees.  But 
what  flruck  him  the  moff  was  to  find,  that  when  the 
fini  is  15  or  20  degrees  high,  the  light  decreafes  on 
the  fame  parallel  to  th.e  horizon  to  i  ro  or  120  de- 
grees, and  then  increafes  again  to  the  place  exkftly 
oppcfite  to  the  fun. 

The  light  of  the  fun,  our  author  obferves,  is  too 
fliong,  and  that  of  the  ftars  too  weak,  to  determine 
the  variation  of  their  light  at  different  altitudes  :  but 
as,  in  both  cafes,  it  mult  be  in  the  fame  proportion 
with  the  diminution  of  the  light  of  the  moon  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  he  made  his  obfervations  on  that 
lumina;y,  and  foui.d,  that  its  light  at  19"  16',  is  to 
its  light  at  66*  11',  as  1681  to  2500;  that  is,  the 
one  is  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  other.  He  chofe  thofe 
particular  altitudes,  becaufe  they  are  thofe  of  the  fun 
at  the  two  folllices  at  Croiiic,  where  he  then  refided. 
When  one  limb  of  the  moon  touched  the  horizon  of 
the  fea,  its  light  was  2000  times  lefs  than  at  the  alti- 
tude of  66'  11'.  But  this  proportion  he  acknowledges 
muft  be  fubjeft  to  many  variations,  the  atmofphere 
near  the  earth  varying  fo  much  in  its  denfity.  From 
this  obfe;  vation  he  concludes,  that  at  a  medium  lijjht 
is  dimir.llhed  in  the  proportion  of  about  2500  to  16S  I, 
in  traverfing  7469  toifes  of  denfe  air. 

Laftly,  otir  acc\irate  philofopher  applied  his  inftru- 
meiiv  ro  the  different  parts  of  the  fun's  dilk,  and  found 
that  the  centre  is  conilierably  more  luminous  than  the 
extremitiee  c^f  it.     As  near  as  he  coald  make  the  ob- 
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fervation,  it  was  more  luminous  than  a  part  of  the  diflc  Mcafures 
•^ths  of  the  femidiimcter   from  it,  in   the  proportion    0' Liyl't. 
of  3;  to  28  ;  which,  as  he  otferves,  is  more  than  in  '— v— ' 
the  proportion  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  obliquity. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  obferves,  that  both  the  primary 
and  fccondiry  plunets  are  more  luminous  at  their  edges 
than  near  their  centres. 

The  comparifon  of  the  light  of  the  fun  and  moon  is  . 
a  fubjcft  that  has  frequently  exercifed  the  thoughts  oF 
philofophers  ;  but  we  find  nothing  but  random  conjec- 
tures, before  our  author  applied  his  accurate  meafurea 
in  this  cafe.  In  general,  the  light  of  the  moon  is 
imagined  to  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to  that  of 
the  fun  than  it  really  docs  ;  and  not  only  are  the  ima- 
ginations of  the  vulgar,  but  thofe  of  philofophers  al- 
fo, impofed  upon  with  refpedl:  to  it.  It  was  a  great 
furprife  to  M.  de  la  Hire  to  find  that  he  could  no", 
by  the  help  of  any  burning  mirror,  colled  tb.r  beams 
of  the  moon  in  a  fufScient  quantity  to  produce  the 
leafl  fenfible  heat.  Other  philofophers  have  fince 
made  the  like  attempts  with  mirrors  of  greater  power, 
though  without  any  greater  fuccefs  ;  but  this  will  not 
furprife  us,  when  we  fee  the  refult  of  M.  Bouguer's 
obfervations  on  this  fubjtft. 

In  order  to  folve  this  curious  prol  Icm  concerning  >T. 
the  comparifon  of  the  light  of  the  fun  and  n;oon,  he  din 
compared  each  of  them  to  that  of  a  candle  in  a  dark '^''''''■'"''" 
room,  one  in  the  day-time,  and  the  other  in  the  night  ^hel^i^c  .S* 
following,  when  the  moon  was  at  her  mean  diftance  the  niooii. 
from  the  earth  ;  and,  after  many  trials,  he  concluded 
that  the  light  of  the  fun  is  about  300,000  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  moon  ;  which  Is  fuch  a  diiproportion, 
that,  as  he  obferves,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  philo- 
fophers have  had  fo  little  fuccefs  in  their  attempts  to 
colled  the  light  of  the  moon  with  burning-glafTes. 
For  the  largeft  of  them  will  not  increafc  tiie  light  1000 
times  ;  which  will  llill  leave  the  light  of  the  moon,  ia 
the  focus  of  the  mirror,  300  times  lefs  than  the  inten- 
fity of  the  common  light  of  the  fun. 

To  this  account  of  the  proportion  of  light  which 
we  atlually  receive  from  the  moon,  it  cannot  be  dif- 
pleafing  to  the  reader,  if  we  compaie  it  with  the  quafi- 
tity  which  woidd  have  been  tranfnrJtted  to  us  from 
that  opaque  body,  if  it  rcfleded  i  '.I  the  light  it  re 
ceives.  Dr  Smith  thoughc  that  he  had  proved,  from 
tVvo  different  confRlerationj,  that  the  light  of  the  full 
moon  would  be  to  ourday  I'ght  as  1  to  about  90,900, 
if  no  rays  were  loft  at  the  moon. 

In  the  firft  place,  he  fuppofes  that  the  moon,  en- jj^  .s,n' i/,. 
lightened  by  the  fun,  is  as  luminous  as  the  clouds  are  cakulatioiu 
at  a  medium.  He  th-:refore  fuppofed  the  light  of  the 
fun  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  whole  hemifphere  of 
clouds,  or  as  many  moons  as  would  cover  the  furfacc 
of  the  heavens.  But  on  this  Dr  I'rleftley  obferves, 
that  it  is  true,  the  light  of  the  fun  faining  perpendi- 
cularly upon  any  furface  would  be  equ^l  to  the  light 
reflected  from  the  whole  hemifphere,  if  every  part  re- 
fIcdeJ  all  the  light  that  fell  upon  it  ;  but  the  light 
that  would  In  fact  be  received  fiom  the  whole  hemi- 
fphere (jiart  of  it  being  received  obli'quely)  would  he 
only  one-half  as  much  as  would  be  received  from  the 
whole  hemifpliere,  if  every  part  of  it  fhone  direftly 
upon  the  furface  to  be  illuminated. 

In  his  Remarks,  par.  97,  Dr  Smith  demonflrntes. 
his  method  of  vjjlcibtion  in  the  following  manncn 

"  Let- 


fie.  8.      oendi^ular  to  a  crcat  circic  <ji   >•  ,     ^  „f  .u.  ilie  1 

rt;,  incident  upon  any  faall  part  of  ,t.  -  -">  ob 
SiQuitY,  are  rcfleaed  from  it  every   v^ay  alike,  as  . 
th.T  «^ve  emitted.    And  therefove.  if  the  f^g-^"Vf/ 
ffole  alone   the  points  a,   e.   would  be  equally  .Uutn. 
Jat  d  by     t;    and  like^ife    if  the   rema.n.ng   br.ght 

•ftgment'./,  .hone  alone,  the  Po-^^  ^  f  ^^  tltirt  e 

^  ly  illuminated  by  it.     Confequently,  if  the  bght  at  the 

lint  .  was  incLfcd  by  the  light  at  t    a  would   be 

come  equal  to  the   full  moonhght  at  e.     And  con 

cei^fnJ^he  fame  transfer  to  be  made  from  every  pomt 

of  the"  hemifpherical   furface   hi.i  to  the.r  oppofite 

"oints    in   the   hemifphere    L  n  e  k,    the   former  hem.- 

Fph         "ould  be  left  4u>te  dark,  ar,d  the  latter  would 

be  uniformly  illuminated  with  full  moon-Ught ;  ar>(mg 

tm  a  qua 'tity  of  the  fun's  light,  which,  -"-d.ate 

before  its  incidence  on  the  moon,  would  ""■fo>-"']y  '*; 

luminate  a  circular  plane  equal  to  a  great  circle  et  her 

My,    called  her   'jji.     Therefore  the   qu^'^t.ties  of 

Jght  being  the  fame  Upon  both  forfaces,  the  denfity 

of  the  fun's  incident  light  is  to   the  denU  y  of  full 

^oon-11'.^ht,  as   that  hemifpherlcl  furface  A./  is  to 

Te     id  din<  ;  that  is,  as  any  other  hemifphencal  fur- 

tcc  whofe  centre  is  at  the  eye.  to  that  part  of  .t  which 

the  moon's  dllk  appears  to  poffefs  very  nearly,  becaufe 

itfubtendsbuta   fmall  angle  at  the  eye  :  that  .s,  as 

radius   of  the    hemifphere  to   the   verfed  fine  of  the 

moon's  apparent   femidiameter,  or  as  iO,ooo,ooo  to 

taking  the  moon's  mean 
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pjirt,  reprefented  at  C  by  the  ciefeent  pgqfp.     NoW'f  A!,er, 
the  whole  dilk  being  in  propoition  to   this  crefcent,  ^    ''"'-^ 
as  the  quantities  of  light  incident  upon  them  ;  and  tlie         '"" 
light  falling  upon  every  rough  particle,  being  equally 
rarilied   in  diverging  to  the  eye  at  i,  confuki'ed  a« 
equidillant  from  them  all ;  it  to, lows,  that  full  moon- 
light is  to  this -moon  light  as  the  whole  diHifdqc  t» 
the  crcfcent /x^jm/i. 

"  Therefore,  by  compounding  this  ratio  with  that 
in  vhe  former  remark.,  day-light  is  to  moonlight  as 
the  furface  of  an  hemifphere  whofe  centre  is  at  the 
eye,  to  the  part  of  that  furface  which  appears  to  be 
poffeffed  by  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon."  ^^^ 

Mr  Michell  made  his  computation  in  a  much  more  m,  ivii 
fimple  and  eafy  manner,  and  in  wliich  tiiere  is  muchtheTsci 
lefs  danger  of  faUing  into  any  mlilake.     Confidering'^"^"''"' 
the  dillance  of  the  moon  from  the  lun,  and  that  the 
denfity  of  the  light  mull  decreafe  in  the  proportion  of 
the  fquare  of  that  dillance,  he  calculated  the  denfity 
of  the  fun  8  light,  at  that  diftance,  in  proportion  to  itj 
denlity  at  the  furface  of  the  fun  ;  a:id  in  this  maimer 
he  found,  that  if  ihe  moon  refletfed  all  the  light  it  re- 
ceives from  the  fun,  it  would  only  be  the  45,000111 
pan  of  the  light  we  receive  from  the  greater  lumi- 
nary.    Admitting,  therefore,  that  nioon-Iight  is  only 
a   joo.OiOth  part  of  the  light  of  the  fun,  Mr  Michell 
concludes,  thai  it  refledfs  no  more  than  between  the 
6th  and  7tli  part  of  what  falls  upon  it. 
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1 106 —  or  as  90,400  to  I 

horizontal  diameter  to  be  16'  7". 

«'  Stridly  fpeaking,  this  rule  compares  moon  light 
at  the  earth  with  day -light  at  the  moon  ;  the  medium 
of  which,  at  her  quadratures,  is  the  fame  as  our  day- 
light ;  but  is  lefs  at  her  full  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
265  to  366,  or  thereabout,  that  is,  ot  the  fun's  di- 
ftances  from  the  earth  and  full  moon  :  and  therefore 
fuUmoon  light  would  be  to  our  daylight  as  about  i 
to  90,900,  if  no  rays  were  loft  at  the  moon. 

"  Secondly,  1   fay  that  full-moon  light  is  to  any 
.other  moon   light  as  the  whole  diflc  of  the  moon   to 
the  part  that  appears  enlightened,  confidered  upon  a 
plane  furface.     For  now  let  the  earth  be  at  i,  and  let 
J/  be   perpendicular  tofg,  and.?m  to  cd:  then  it  ie 
plain,  that^  /  Is  equ;.l  to  ^m;  and  that  ^/  is  equal  to 
a  perpendicular  feaion  of  the  fun's  rays  incident  upon 
the   arch  Jg-.  which  at   b  appears  equal  to   Jm  ;  the 
eye  being  unable  to  diftlnguilh  the  unequal  diftances 
of  its  parts.     In  like  manner,  conceiving  the  moons 
furface  to  confilt  of  innumerable  phyiical  circles  pa- 
rallel X.ocfdg,   as  reprefented  at   A,  the  fame  reafon 
holds  for  every  one  of  thefe  circles  as  for  cfilg.     It 
follows  then,  that  the  bright  part  of  the  furface  vifible 
at  b,  when    reduced  to  a  flat  as  reprefented  at  B,   by 
the'crefcent />i^9w/>,  will  be  equal  and  fimilar  to  3 
'     perpendicular  feftion  of  all  the  rr.ys  incident  on  that 


The  great  praftical  ufe  of  the  fclence  of  optics  isThcory 
to  aid  human   fight;  but  it  has  been  repeatedly  ob-*''^''''*'' 
ferved    during    the   progrefs   of  this   article,   that   in 
coullrudling   dioptrical   inftruments   for   this  purpofe, 
great   difficulties  ailfe   from  the  aberration   of  light. 
It  has  been  (hown,  page  288,  &c.   how  to  determine 
the  concouife  of  any  refrafted   jay  PF'  with  the  ray 
RVCF'  (figs,  s,  6.  &c.  Plate  CCCLV.)  which  paffes 
through  the  centre  C.and  therefore  falls  perpendicularly 
on  the  fpherical  furface  at  the  vertex  V,  and  fuffers  no 
refraftion.       This    i«  the   conjugate  focus  to   R  for 
the  two  rays  RP,   RV,  and  for  another  ray  flowing 
from  R  and  tailing  on  the  furface  at  an  equal  dillance 
on  the  oppolite  fide   to  P.     In  fhort,  it   is  the  con- 
jugate focus   for   all  the  rays  flowing  from  R  and  fall- 
in  j  on  the  fpherical  furface  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  defciibed  by  the  revolution  of  the  point  P  round 
the  axis  RVCF  ;  that  is,  of  all  the   rays  which  oc- 
cupy the  conical  furface  defcrlbed  by  the  revolution 
of  RP,  and  the  refradled  rays  occupy  the  conical  fur- 
face produced  by  the  revolution  of  PF' 


But  no   other  rays  flowing  from  R  are  coUefted  at 
F'  ;  for  it  appeared  in  the  demonllratloii  of  that  pro- 
polition,  that  rays  incident  at  a  greater  dillance  from 
the  axis  RC  were  collefted  at  a   point  between  C 
and  F' ;    and  then  the  rays  which  are  incident  on  the 
whole  arch  PC,  or  the  fphericsl  furface  generated  by 
its  revolution  round   RC,  although  they  all  crofs  the 
axis  RC,  are  diffufed  over  a  certain  portion  of  it,  by 
what  has  been  called  the  aberration  of  figure.     It  is 
called  alfo  (but   improperly)  the   aberration   from  the 
geometrical  focus,  by  which  is  meant  the  focua  of  an 
infinitely  fiender  pencil  of  rays,  of  which  the  middle 
ray  (or  axis  of  the  pencil)  occupies  the  lens  RC,  and 
5  fufiers 
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^berra-  fufFers  no  refraflion.  But  tliere  is  no  ftich  focus.  But 
'^^\,  if  we  make  mRV— nRC  :  mRV  =  VC  :  VF,  the  point 
"^  F  is  called  the  geometrical  focus,  and  is  the  remoteft 
liinit  from  C  of  all  the  foci  (equally  geometrical)  of 
rays  flowing  from  R.  The  other  limit  is  enfily  de- 
termined by  conllrucling  the  problem  for  the  extreme 
point  of  the  given  arch. 

It  is  evident  from  the  conftruftion,  that  while  the 
point  of  incidence  P  is  near  te  V,  the  h'ne  CK  in- 
oreafes  but  very  little,  r.nd  therefore  CF  diminfflies 
little,  and  the  refratted  rays  are  but  little  diffufcd  from 
F;  and  therefore  thcvare  much  denfcr  in  its  vicinity  than, 
any  other  point  of  the  axis.  It  will  loon  be  evident 
that  they  are  incomparably  denfer.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  point  F  has  been  called  the  conjugate 
focus  Kar'(fi>>i»,  to  R,  and  the  geometrical  fo>  us 
and  the  dlfFuiion  has  been  called  aberration.  A  geo- 
metrical point  R  is  thus  reprefented  by  a  very  Imall 
circle  (or  phy  Ileal  point  as  it  is  improperly  called)  at  F, 
and  Fhas  drawn  the  chief  attention.  And  as,  in  the  per- 
formance of  optical  inilrunients,  it  is  neeeflary  that 
this  extended  repiefcntation  of  a  mathematical  point 
R  be  very  fmall,  that  may  not  fenlibly  interfere  with 
the  reprefentations  of  the  points  adjacent  to  R,  and 
thus  caufc  indillinft  vifion,  a  limit  is  thus  fet  to  the 
extent  of  tlie  retracting  farface  which  mull  be  em- 
ployed to  produce  tRis  reprelentafion.  But  this  evi- 
dently diminifhes  the  quantity  of  light,  and  renders 
the  vifion  obfcure,  though  diilintt.  Artifts  have 
therefore  endeavoured  to  execute  refrnfting  furfaces 
of  forms  not  fpheriral,  which  coUeA  accur  tely  to 
one  point  the  light  iffuinT  from  another,  and  the  ma- 
thematicians have  furnifhed  them  with  forms  having 
this  property  ;  but  their  attempts  have  been  fruitiefs. 
Spherical  furtaces  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be 
executed  with  accuracy.  All  are  done  by  grinding 
the  refrafting  fubftance  \a  a  mould  of  proper  mate- 
rials. When  this  is  fpherical,  the  two  work  them- 
felves,  with  moderate  attention,  into  an  exadl  fphere; 
becaufe  if  any  part  is  more  prominent  than  another, 
it  is  ground  away,  and  the  whole  gets  of  necetlity 
one  curvature.  And  it  is  aftonithing  to  what  degree 
of  accuracy  this  is  done.  An  error  of  the  millioneth 
part  of  an  inch  would  totally  defhroy  the  figure  of  a 
miiror  of  an  inch  focal  diftance,  fo  as  to  make  it 
ufelcfs  for  the  coarfeft  inilrument.  Therefore  all  at- 
tempts to  make  other  figures  are  given  up.  Indeed 
other  rtafons  make  them  worfe  than  fplerical,  even 
when  accurately  executed.  They  would  not  collecl 
to  accurate  focufes  the  rays  of  oblique  pencils. 

Itiaevident  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  the  theory 
of  aberrations  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  fiiccefs- 
lul  conftruftion  of  optical  inllruments  ;  and  it  mul 
be  acceptable  to  the  reader  to  have  a  fhort  account 
of  it  in  this  place.  Enoug;h  fhall  be  faid  here  to  Ihow 
the _ffnf/a/ nature  and  effeds  of  it  in  optical  inftru- 
menta,  and  in  fome  of  the  more  curious  phenomena 
of  nature.  Under  ttie  article  Telescope  the  fub- 
jeA  will  be  refumed,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enable 
the  reader  who  poffefTea  a  very  moderate  (hare  of  ma- 
thematical knowledge,  not  only  to  underftand  how 
aberrations  are  increafed  and  diminiftied,  but  alfo  how, 
by  a  proper  employment  of  contrary  aberration':,  their 
hurtful  efftfts  .may  be  almojl  entireh  removed  in  all  im- 
portant cafes,     Aad  the   manaet  ia  which  the  fub- 
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jeft  niall  be  treated  in  the  prefent  general  fketch,  will  Of 
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have  the  advantage  of  paint  ng  out  at  the  fume  time 
the  maxims  of  conllruftion  of  the  greattft  pait  of 
optical  niftrumi.nts,  which  generally  produce  their 
cfTcifls  by  means  of  pencils  of  r.iys  which  are  either 
out  of  the  axis  altogether,  or  are  oblique  to  it;  cafes 
which  are  fcldom  confidered  in  elementary  treatifes  of 
optics. 

Let  PV^   (fig-l.)   be  a  fpherical    fur'face  of  a   re-      P'^te 
fratting  fu'.ftance  (ghfs  for   inftance),  of  which  C  JsCt^CLXII! 
the  centre,  and  let  an    indefinitely   {lender  pencil   of 
rays  .\P  up  be  incident   on    it,   in  a  direction  parallel 
to  a  ray  CV  pafling   through    the  centre.     It    is  re- 
quired to  determine  the  focus/ of  this  pencil.  j,^ 

Let  AP  \.e  refraSed  into  PF.  Draw  CI,  CR  theH..w  to  re- 
fines of  incidence  and  lefratiion,  and  CP  the  radius.  ■"^^'^X 'j"; 
Draw  RB  perpendicular  to  CP,  and  B/"  parallel  to 
AP  or  CV.  1  fay,  firft,  /  is  the  focus  of  the  inde- 
finitely {lender  pencil,  or,  more  accurately  fpeaking,y 
is  the  remotefl  hmit  from  P  of  the  concourfe  of  rays 
with  PF'.  refracted  by  points  lying  without  the  arch 
VP,  or  the  neareft  limit  for  rays  incident  between  V 
and  P. 

Draw  the  radius  Cpc',  the  line  pf;  and  draw  pg 
parallel  to  Pf,  and  Po  perpendicular  to  Pf.  It  is 
evident,  that  if  ybe  the  focus,  c' pf  is  the  angle  of 
refraftion  correfponding  to  the  angle  of  incidence  cipC, 
as  CPf  is  the  angle  correfponding  to  APC.  Alfo 
have  PCp  is  the  increment  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and 
the  angle  c'pg  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  angle  C'Pf 
and  C'C  c,  and  the  angle  gp  f  is  equal  to  the  angle 
pfP.  Therefore  c'/>/.:^C'P/fP,C/>,+P//..  There- 
fore  PCp-\-Pfp  is  the  correfponding  increment  of  the 
amgle  of  refraftion.  Alfo,  becaufe  KPo-CP p  (being 
right  angles)  the  angle pPo  =  RFC,  and  P  o  :  Pp  — 
PR  :  PC. 

Therefore,  by  a  preceding  Lemma  in   this   article,  page  lEo, 
we  have    PCp  +  P fp  :  PCp  =  tan.  ref.  :  tan.  incid.  =&c. 
T,  R  :  T,  I ;  and  Pfp  :  PC  *  =  T,  R  —  T.  I  :  T,  1, 
„  Po     Pp     PR 

T,  I;    but   Pfp  :  PC/  =  jr^  :  p^^jy  : 

=PR  :  ?/,  =  DR  :  DB  (becaufe  DP  is  paral- 


j=difr. 

PC 

PC' 

lei  to  B/by  conftruflion)  =r  tan.  CPR  — tan.  CPI  : 
tan.  CPI.  Now  CPI  is  the  angle  of  incidence  ;  and 
therefore  CPR  is  the  angle  properly  correfponding  to 
it  as  an  angle  of  refraftion,  and  the  point/is  properly 
determined. 

Hence  the  follovving  rule  :  As  the  difference  of  the 
tangents  of  incidence  and  refraftion  is  to  the  tangent 
of  incidence,  fo  is  the  radius  of  the  furface  multiplied 
by  the  cofine  of  refraftion  to  the  diftance  of  the  focus 
of  an  infinitely  denier  pencil  of  parallel  Incident  rays. 

jV.  B.  We  here  ccnfider  the  cofine  of  refraftion  as  a 
number.  This  was  firft  done  by  the  celebrated  Lco- 
nhard  Euler,  and  is  one  of  the  greateft  improvements 
in  mathematics  which  this  century  can  boaft  of.  The 
fines,  tangents,  fecnnts,  &c.  are  confidered  as  fraftional 
numbers,  of  which  the  radius  is  unity.     Thus,  CP  X 

I  CP 

fin.  33°,  is  the  fame  thinir  with  — CP.  or  ■ — .    And  in 

like  manner,  CB,  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  ax     X 


i6,"32"',  is  the  fame  thing  with 


of  CB. 


Alfo . 


cof.  6o° 


is  the  fame  thing  with 


twice  CB,  &c. 
In 
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OlAWrn-  7„  thi's  manner,  BE- ECX  fin.  BCE,  and  alfo  BE 
j__^__,  =CExtai..  BCE,  and  CB  =  CEx  fee.  BCE,  &c.  &c. 
This  manner  of  confidcring  the  lines  which  occur  in 
gtometrical  conilruftions  is  of  immenfe  ufe  in  all  parts 
of  mixed  mathematics;  and  no  where  more  remarkably 
tlian  in  optics,  the  moil  beautiful  example  of  them. 
Of  this  an  important  inilance  (hA\  now  be  given. 

Core/.  I.  The  di(lance/G  of  this  lateral  focus  from 
the  :\\h  CV  (that  is,  from  the  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  parallel  to  the  incident  light)  is  proportional  to 
the  cube  of  the  femi-aperture  PH  of  the  fphetical  fur- 
face. 

For  fG  =  BE.  Now  BE=CBx  Hn.  BCE,  =CB 
X  fin.  CPA  ;  and  CB  =  RCX  cof.  RGB,  =RCX  fin. 
CPR,  and  RC=CPxfin,CPR:  Therefore  BE  =  PC 
X  fin.  ^  CPRX  fin.  PCA,  =PCX  fin.>  refr.  X  fin.  incid. 

m" 
but  fin.^  refr.  =  ^  fin.'  incid.      Therefore,   finally, 

BE,  or/G=PCX  — Xfin.'  incid  :   But  PC.  fin.  Incid. 
n- 

is  evidently  PH  the  femi-aperturc  ;  therefore  the  pro- 
poiition  is  manifeft. 

Coro/.  2.  Now  let  this  flender  pencil  of  rays  be  in- 
cident at  the  vertex  V.  The  focus  will  now  be  a  point 
F  in  the  axis,  determined  by  making  CV :  CY  =  m  — 
n  :  m.  Let  the  incident  pencil  gradually  recede  from 
the  axis  CF,  flill,  however,  keeping  parallel  to  it.  The 
fociis/will  always  be  found  in  a  curve  line  DC'F,  fo 
Gonflituted  that  the  ordinate  G  will  be  as  the  cube 
of  the  line  PH,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  intercepted 
between  the  axis  and  that  point  of  the  furface  which 
is  cut  by  a  tangent  to  the  curve  inf. 

All  the  refrafted  rays  will  be  tangents  to  this  curve, 
and  the  adjacent  rays  will  crofs  each  other  in  thefe  la- 
teral fociy";  and  will  therefore  be  incomparably  more 
denfe  along  the  curve  than  gny  where  within  its  area. 
This  is  finely  illuflrated  by  receiving  on  white  paper 
the  light  of  the  fun  refracted  through  a  globe  or  cy- 
linder of  glafs  filled  with  water.  If  the  paper  is  held 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  clofe  to  it,  the 
illuminated  part  will  be  bounded  by  two  very  bright 
parallel  lines,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  curve  ;  and  thefe 
lines  will  gradually  approach  each  other  as  the  paper  is 
withdrawn  from  the  vefFcl,  till  they  coalefce  into  one 
vf  ry  bright  line  at  F,  or  near  it.  If  the  paper  be  held 
with  its  end  touching  the  vcfiel,  and  its  plane  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the  whole  progrefs  at  the 
curve  will  be  dillindtly  fcen. 

As  futh  globes  were  ufcd  for  burning-glafres,  the 
point  of  greateft  condenfation  (which  is  very  near  but 
not  exaflly  in  F)  was  called  the  focus.  When  thefe 
cuives  were  obferved  by  Mr  Tchirnhaufs,  he  called 
them  caufiia  ;  and  thofe  formed  by  refraflion  he  call- 
ed diacaiijlks,  to  diftinguifli  them  from  the  catacaujlics 
ioimed  by  refle'Hon. 

It  is  fomevvhat  farprifing,  thnt  thefe  curves  have 
been  fo  little  fludied  fince  the  time  of  Tchirnhaufs. 
The  dodtrine  of  aberrations  has  indeed  been  confidered 
in  a  manner  independent  on  their  properties.  But 
whoever  confidersthe  progrefs  of  rays  in  the  eye-piece 
of  optical  inftruraents,  will  fee  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  diacauftic  cu:.ts  determines  directly, 
and  almoil  accurately,  the  foci  and  images  that  are 
formed  there.  For,  let  the  oljeft-gl.ifs  of  .1  telefcope 
or  microlcope  be  of  any  dimi-'nlions,  the  pencils  inci- 
■N'  749. 
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dent  on  the  eye-glafTes  nre  almoR  allof  this  evanefcentOf  .<\b»ii« 
bulk.      Thefe  advantages  wdl  be  fliowa  in  their  proper      "°"' 
places  :  and  we  proceed  at  prelent  to  extend  our  know- 
ledge  of  aberrations  in   general,  firft  conlidering  the 
aberrations  of  p;irallel  incident  rays. 

Abiding  by  the  inilance  rcprel..-nted  by  the  figure, 
it  is  evident  that  the  caullic  will  touch  the  furface  in  a 
point  f,  fo  fituated  that  c  f-TX  —  w.:  n.  The  refract- 
ed ray  **  will  touch  the  furface,  and  will  crofs  the 
axis  Tn  I"  ,  the  nearefl  limit  of  difFufion  along  the  axis. 
If  the  furface  is  of  fmaller  extent,  as  PV,  the  cauitic 
licgins  at/,  when  the  extreme  refratledray  Py  touches 
the  cauftic,  and  cioffes  the  axis  in  F',  and  the  oppo- 
fite  branch  of  the  cauftic  in  K.  If  there  be  drawn  an 
ordinate  KO  k  to  the  cauftic,  it  is  evident  that  the 
whole  light  incident  on  the  furface  PV  n  palfes  through 
the  circfe  whofe  diameter  is  K  /,  and  that  the  circle  is 
the  fmalleft  ipace  which  receives  all  the  refrafted 
light._  _  .  .         isj 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  confider  the  manner  in  How  li(;ht 
whish  the  light  is  diftributed  over  the  furface  of  this  is  djftribu- 
circle  of  fmalleft  diftufion  ;  for  this  is  the  reprefenta- 'J;  'T'"-., 
tion  of  one  point  of  the  infinitely  dillant  radiant  ob-^j^  circle  ol 
jed.  Each  point  of  a  planet,  for  inftance,  is  repre-  difTuCon. 
fented  by  this  little  circle  ;  and  as  the  circles  repre- 
fenting  the  different  adjacent  points  muft  interfere  with 
each  other,  an  indiftinftnefs  muft  arife  fimilar  to  what 
is  obferved  when  we  view  an  objeft  through  a  pair  of 
fpeftacles  which  do  not  fit  the  eye.  The  indiftindl- 
nefs  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points 
whofe  cii'cles  of  difFufion  interfere  ;  that  is,  to  the  area 
of  thefe  circles,  provided  that  the  light  is  uniformly 
diffufed  over  them  :  but  if  it  be  very  rare  at  the  cir- 
cumference, the  imprefiion  made  by  the  circles  belong- 
ing to  the  adjacent  points  muft  be  lefs  fcnfible.  Ac- 
cordingly, Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  fuppofing  it  incomparably 
rarer  at  the  circumference  than  towards  the  centre,  af- 
firms, that  the  indillindnefs  of  telefcopes  arifing  from 
the  fpherical  figure  of  the  objeft-gUfs  was  fome  thou- 
fand  times  lefs  than  that  ariiing  from  the  unequal  re- 
frangibility  of  light;  and  therefore,  that  the  attempts 
to  improve  them  by  diminifliiug  or  removing  this  aber- 
ration were  needleis,  while  the  diilinClnefs  fron)  unequal 
refrangibility  remained.  It  is  furprifing,  that  a  phi- 
lofopher  fo  eminent  for  fagacity  and  f®r  mathematical 
knowledge,  fhould  have  made  fuch  a  miftake,  and  un- 
fortunate that  the  authority  of  his  great  name  hindered 
others  from  examining  the  matter,  truitlng  to  his  af- 
fertion,  that  the  light  was  fo  rare  at  the  border  of  this 
circle.  His  raiftake  is  fiirprifing,  becaufe  the  very  na- 
ture of  a  cauftic  ihould  have  Ihowed  him,  that  the  light 
was  infinitely  denfe  at  tlie  borders  of  the  circle  of 
fmalleft  diffulion.  The  flrft  pcrfon  who  detcfted  this 
overfight  of  the  Brltiih  philofopher  was  the  Abbe 
Bofcovich,  who,  in  a  dift^crtation  publilhed  at  Vienna 
in  1767,  ihowed,  by  a  very  beautiiul  analyiis,  that  the 
diftribution  was  extremely  different  from  what  Newton 
had  afterted,  and  that  the  fuperfor  indiilindnefs  ari- 
fing from  unequal  refrangibility  was  incomparably  lefs 
than  he  had  faid.  We  fliall  attempt  to  make  this  dc- 
licate  and  interefting  matter  conceivable  by  thofe  who 
have  but  fmall  mathematical  preparation. 

Let  the  curve  D VZC \.c  ■^v  d  (fig.  2. 1  be  the  caaitic      Plat« 
(magnified),  El  its  axis,   I  the  focus  of  central  rays, CCCLXIII 
B  tlie  to..a5  of  extreme  rays,  and  IB  the  line  contain- 
ing 
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ing  tlie  the  foci  of  all  the  intermediate  rays,  and  CO  c 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  frualleft  difTufioB. 

It  is  plain,  that  from  the  centre  O  there  can  be 
drawn  two  rays  OV,  O  v,  touching  the  caiiftic  in  V,  ik 
Therefore  the  point  O  will  receive  the  ray  EO,  which 
pafTcs  throuT;h  the  vertex  of  the  refrafling  furface,  and 
all  the  rays  which  are  incident  on  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  dtfcribed  on  the  refra&ing  furface  by  the  extre- 
niity  of  tlie  ray  OV,  or  O  v.  The  denfity  of  the  light 
at  0  will  therefore  be  indefinitely  great. 

From  the  point  C  there  can  be  drawn  two  rays  ; 
one  of  them  CX  touching  the  caultic  in  C,  and  the 
other  C,  touching  it  at  d  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The 
rays  which  touch  the  cauftic  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Qy,  both  in  the  arch  CV  and  the  arch  CI  will  cut 
OC  in  points  indefinitely  near  to  each  other  ;  becaufe 
their  ditlance  from  each  other  in  the  line  OC  will  be 
to  their  uniform  diftance  on  the  retrading  furface  as 
the  dillance  between  their  points  of  contaA  with  the 
cauftic  to  the  diftance  of  thefe  points  from  the  refrail- 
ing  furface.  Here  therefore  at  C  the  denfity  of  the 
light  will  alfo  be  indefinitely  great. 

From  any  point  H,  lying  between  O  and  C,  may 
be  drawn  three  rays.  One  of  them,  LHT,  P,  touch- 
ing tiie  arch  CD  ot  the  cauftic  in  T,  cutting  the  re- 
fVafting  furface  in  P,  and  the  axis  in  L  :  another, 
<H/i,  touching  the  arch  CI  of  the  cauftic  in  t.  The 
tliiid  is  H  ra-,  touching  the  arch  c  d  oi  the  oppofite 
branch  of  the  cauftic  in  t. 

It  will  greatly  affift  our  conceptions  of  this  fubjeft, 
if  we  confider  a  ray  of  light  from  the  refrafting  fur 
face  as  a  thread  attached  at  I  of  this  figure,  or  at  F 
of  fig.  I.  and  gradually  unlapped  from  the  caultic 
DVCI  on  one  fide,  and  then  lapped  on  the  oppofite 
branch  Icvd^  and  attend  to  the  point  of  its  intcr- 
feflion  with  the  diameter  c  OC  of  the  circle  of  fmall- 
eft  difTufion. 

Therefore,  i.  let  the  ray  be  firll  fuppofed  to  pafs 
through  the  refratting  furface  at  F,  the  right  hand 
extremity  of  the  aperture.  The  thread  is  then  folded 
up  on  the  whole  right  hand  branch  ICVl)  of  the 
cauftic;  and  if  the  ftraight  part  of  it  FD  he  produced, 
it  will  cut  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  fmalleft  difFu- 
lion  in  the  oppofite  txtrtmity  c.  Or  fuppofe  a  ruler 
in  place  of  the  thread,  applied  to  the  caufti'cat  Dand 
to  the  refrafting  furface  at  F,  the  ps'rt  of  it  Dc, 
which  is  detached  from  the  cauftic,  cuts  COc  in  the 
point  c.  2.  Now  fuppofe  the  ruler  to  revolve  i^ra- 
dually,  its  extremity  moving  acrofs  the  arch  I  Ay"  of 
the  retracing  Inrface  while  the  edge  Is  applied  to  the 
caultic  ;  the  point  of  contaft;  with  the  cauftic  will 
fhift  gradually  down  the  branch  DV  of  tlie  cauftic, 
while  its  edge  palfes  acrofs  the  line  c  C  ;  and  when  the 
point  of  contiit  arrives  at  V,  the  extrtmity  will  be  at 
Y  on  the  refracting  furface,  and  the  interfeclion  of  the 
tdge  will  be  at  O.  3.  Continuing  the  motion,  the 
point  of  contad  (kifts  from  V  to  Z,  the  extremity 
irom  Y  to  Q^",  and  the  interfeftion  from  O  to  Q.  to 

OC^  . 

that  0Q^  = ,  as  will  prefently  appear.     4.  After 

this,  the  point  of  contaft  will  fhlft  from  Z  to  C, 
the  extremity  from  Q^  to  X,  haifuay  from  F  to  A, 
as  will  foen  be  fliown,  and  the  interfection  from  Q  to 
C.  5.  '1  he  point  of  contaft  will  now  fhift  from  C 
down  to  I,  tlie  extremity  will  pafs  from  X  to  A,  and 
the  interfeftion  will  go  back  fiom  C  to  O.  6.  The 
Vol.  XIII.  Part  I. 
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ruler  muft  now  be  applied  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Of '^•'"ra- 
cauftic  \cav(l,   and  the  point' of  contaft  will  afcend,      "°"'    , 
from  I  to  c,  the  extremity  will  pafs  from  A  to.v,  half        * 
way  toy  from  A,  and    the   interfeftion   from  O  to  c. 
7.   Tiie  point  of  contaft  will  alcend  from  C  to  a,   the 
extremity  pafTes  from  x  to  q',  and  the  inteifeftion  from 

Or' 

C  to  q,  Oq^  being  ="7-"     S.  While  the  contaft  of 

the  ruler  and  cauftic  fliifts  from  2  to  v,  the  extremity 
fliifts  from  q'  to  y,  and  the  interfeftion  from  q  to  O. 
9.  The  contaft  rifes  from  v  to  </,  the  extremity  paffes 
from  >■  toy,  and  the  interfeftion  from  O  to  C;  and 
then  the  motion  acrofs  the  refrafting  furface  is  com- 
pleted, the  point  of  contaft  ftiifting  down  from  D  to 
I,  along  the  branch  DVZCI,  and  then  afcending 
along  the  other  branch  I  czv  J,  while  the  interfeftion 
pafles  from  c  to  C,  back  again  from  C  to  r,  and  then 
back  again  from  c  to  C,  where  it  ends,  having  thrice 
palfed  through  every  intermediate  ]ioint  of  c  C.  -^^ 

We  may  form  a  notion  of  the  denfity  of  the  light  Deniitf  o£ 
in  any  point  H,  by  fuppofing  the  incident  light  of  uni-''S'>'- 
form  denfity  at  the  refrafting  furface,  and  attendinc;' 
to  the  conftipation  of  the  rays  in  the  cinle  of  fmalleft 
diffufion.  Their  vicinity  may  beeltimated  hothinthtdi- 
reftlon  of  the  radii  OH,  and  in  the  direftion  of  the  cir- 
cumference defcribed  by  Its  extremity  H,  during  its  re- 
volution rouqd  the  axis  ;  and  the  denfity  muft  be  con- 
ceived as  proportional  to  the  numler  of  originally  equidi- 
ftant  rays,  which aiecoUefted  intoa  fpot  of  given  area. 
Thele  have  been  collefted  from  a  correfpouding  fpot  or 
area  of  the  refrafting  furface  ;  and  as  the  number  of  rays 
is  the  fame  in  both,  the  denfity  at  H  will  be  to  the 
denfity  of  the  refrafting  furface,  as  the  area  occupied 
of  the  refrafting  furface  to  the  correfponding  area  at  H. 
The  vicinity  of  the  rays  in  the  direction  of  the  radius 
depends  on  the  proportion  between  PT  and  TH. 
For  the  ray  adjacent  to  PTH  may  be  fuppofed  to  crols 
it  at  the  point  of  contaft  T  ;  and  therefore  the  uniforra 
diftance  between  them  at  the  furface  of  that  medium 
is  to  the  diftance  between  the  fame  rays  at  H  as  the 
diftance  of  T  from  the  refrafting  furface  to  its  diftance 
from  H.  Therefore  the  number  of  rays  which  occupy 
a  tenth  of  an  inch,  for  example,  of  the  radius  AP,  is 
to  the  number  which  would  occupy  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
at  H  asTH  toTP;  and  the  radial  denfity  at  P  is  to  the 
radial  denfity  at  H  alfo  asTH  to  TP.—In  the  next  place, 
the  circumftrenti:jl  denfity  at  P  is  to  th.at  at  H  astheia- 
diiis  AP  to  the  radius  OH.  For  fuppofing  the  figure  to 
turn  round  its  axis  AI,  the  point  P  of  the  retracllu'i- 
furface  will  defcnbe  a  circumference  whofc  radius  ia 
AP,  and  H  wiil  defcribe  a  circumference  whofe  radiua 
is  OH  ;  and  the  whole  rays  which  pafs  throuiJ'h  the 
fiift  circumference  pafs  alfo  thro'  the  laft;  and  therefore 
their  circumfeiential  denfities  will  be  in  the  inverfe 
propoition  of  the  fpaces  into  which  they  arc  collefted. 
Now  the  radius  AP  is  to  the  radius  OH  as  AL  to 
OL  ;  and  circumferences  have  the  fame  proportion 
with  their  radii.  Therefore  the  ciicumferential  den- 
fity at  P  is  to  that  in  H  as  AL  to  OL,  inverfely  ;  and 
it  was  found  that  the  radial  denfity  was  as  AN  to 
ON  inverfely,  being  as  TH  to  TP,  which  are  very 
nearly  in  this  r^tio.  Therefore  the  ablolute  denfity 
(or  number  of  rays  collefted  in  a  given  fpace)  at  P 
will  1  e  to  that  at  H,  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  thcfe 
ratios  ;  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  ONxOL  to  ANXAL. 
But  as  NL  bears  but  a  very  fmall  ratio  to  AN  or  AT, 
Xx  ANxAL 
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Of  AW-cra  ANxAL  iT.ay  he  tnken  ns  equal  to  AO'  witl.out 
,  '  '^  ^  ,  any  ienfiMe  error.  It  never  difftrs  from  it  in  trie- 
fcopes  locth  part,  anJ  is  ,^tnerally  incomparably 
fmaller.  Therefore  the  denfity  at  H  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  proportional  to  ONXOL  inveifely.  And  it 
will  afterwards  appear  that  NS  is  =  301^.  There- 
fore the  denfity  at  H  is  inverfeiy  as  ONxNS. 
,  Now  defcrii.e   a  circle   on  the  diameter  OS,  and 

draw  NT?  cutting  the  circumference  N  r;:;ONxNS, 
and  the  denfity  at  H  is  as  N  ;■  -  inverfeiy.  This 
gives  us  a  very  eafy  eftimation  of  the  denfity,  via. 
draw  a  line  from  the  point  of  contaft  of  the  ray  which 
touches  the  part  VC  of  the  cauilic,  and  the  denfity 
is  in  the  invcrfe  fubdiiplicate  ratio  of  the  part  of  this 
l:ne  intercepted  between  the  axis  and  the  circumfe- 
rence S^O.  It  will  afterwp.rds  appear  that  the  den- 
fity corrtfpondin^j  to  this  ray  is  one  half  of  the  den- 
fity correfponding  to  all  the  three:  or  a  better  tx- 
prefilon  will  be  had  for  the  denfity  at  H  by  drawintr 
&'    perpendicular  to   Rr,  and   ^o   perpendicular   to 

f  1,  making  'R.  in  0  ;  then  ;  0  is  as-^rjx,  or  is  propor- 
tional to  the  denfity,  as  is  evident. 

When  H  is  at  O,  N  is  at  S,  and  f  0  is  infinite. 
Af  H  moves  from  O,  N  dcfcends,  and  ;  0  diminifhes,  till 
H  comes  to  O,  and  T  to  z,  and  j,  to  f,  and  0  to  R. 
When  H  moves  from  (5  towards  C,  T-  defcends  be- 
low z,  7  0  again'increafes,  till  it  is  again  infinite,  when 
H  is  at  C,  'T  at  C,  and  N  at  O. 

Thus  it  ajrpearsr  without  any  minute  confideration, 
that  the  lisrht  has  a  denfity  indefinitely  great  in  the 
centre  O  ;  that  the  denfity  decreafes  to  a  miniiruim 
in  f.->roe  intermediate  point  Q,  and  then  increafes 
zgain  to  infinity  at  the  margin  C.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  indiltlnftnefsarifing  from  the  fpherical  fis;iire 
of  the  refrafting  furfaces  is  incomparably  greater  than 
Newton  fuppcfed  ;  and  that  the  valuable  difcovery  of 
Mr  Doliond  of  achromatic  lenfcs,  muft  have  fniled  of 
anfwerifig  his  fond  txpeftations,  if  his  very  method  of 
producing  them  had  not,  at  the  fame  time,  enabled 
him  to  remove  that  other  indiftinftnefs  by  employing; 
contiaiy  aberrations.  And  now,  fince  the  difcoveries 
by  Ur  Bhir  of  fnbftances  which  difperfe  the  different 
colours  in  the  fame  proportions,  but  very  different  de- 
grees, has  enabled  us  to  employ  much  larger  portions 
of  the  fphere  than  Mr  Doliond  could  introduce  into 
his  objeft-glaflc?,  it  becomes  abfolutely  necefinry  to 
fludy  tins  matter  completely,  in  order  to  difcover  and 
Etcertain  the  amount  of  the  errors  which  perhaps  un- 
avoidably remain. 
Coii'trary  This  flight  ftctch  of  the  moft  fimple  cafe  of  aber- 
aberratirns  ration,  namely,  when  the  incident  rays  are  parallel, 
'"  r"^!,  will  ferve  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  fubjeft;  and 
■  the  reader  can  now  fee  how  contrary  al>errations  may 
be  employed  in  order  to  form  an  ultimate  image  which 
fhali  be  as  diftinA  as  pofiible.  For  let  it  be  propofed 
Plate  ***  converge  parallel  rays  accurately  to  the  focus  F 
CCCi^XIU  (fig.  3)  by  the  refraftion  of  fpherical  furfaces  of  which 
V  is  the  vertex.  Let  PV  be  a  convex  lens  of  fucli  a 
form  that  ra)s  flowing  from  F  and  pafling  through  it 
immediately  round  the  vertex  V  are  coliefted  to  the 
conjuijate  foc.is  R,  while  the  extreme  ray  FP,  inci- 
dent en  the  margin  of  the  lens  P,  is  converged  to  r, 
nearer  to  V,  having  the  longitudmal  aberration  Rr. 
L«t  /V  be  a  plano-concave  lens,  of  fuch  fphericity 
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that  a  ray  A/>,  parallel  to  the   axis  CV,  and  Incident     Of  he 
on  the  point/,   as  far  from  its  vertex  V  as  P  in  the  ^"''iply 
other  lens  is  from  its  vertex,  is  difperfed  from  r,  the  J^f.^^ 
diflance  ?V  being  equal  to  t  V,  while  the  centralrays  ^       '~~" 
are  difperfed  from  P,   as  far  from  V  as  R  is  from  V. 
It  is  evident,  that  if  thefe  lenfes  be  joined  as  in  fig.  4. 
a  ray  A'f>,  parallel  to  the   common  axia  CV,  will  be 
collefted  at  the  dilfance  VF  equal  to  VF  in  the  fig.  4. 
an  •!  tliat  rays  pafling  through  both  lenfes  in  the  neigh- 
bouthood  of  the  axis    will  be  coUefled   at   the  fame 
point  F. 

This  compound  lens  is  fald  to  be  wlthoat  fpheri- 
cal aberration  ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  central  and  the 
extreme  rays  are  collcfted  in  the  fame  point  F  :  but 
the  rays  which  fall  on  the  lens  between  the  centre  and 
margin  are  a  little  diffufed  from  F,  and  it  is  not  pof- 
fiLle  to  colleA  them  all  to  one  point.  For  in  the  rulea 
for  computing  the  abeiration,  quantities  are  neglefled 
which  do  not  preferve  (in  different  apeitures)  the  fame 
ratio  to  the  quantities  retained.  The  diffufion  is  lead 
when  the  aberration  ia  corrcfted,  not  for  the  very  ex- 
tremity, !)ut  for  a  certain  intermediate  point  (varying 
with  the  aperture,  and  having  no  known  r.itio  to  it)  ; 
and  when  this  is  done  the  compound  lens  is  in  its  (late 
of  greatell  perfettion,  and  the  remaining  aberration  is 
quite  infcnfible. 

This  fuljeft  will  be  refuraed  under  the  article  Te- 
lescope, and  profecuted  as  far  as  the  conftruclion  of 
optical  inftruinents  requires. 

Sect.  IV.     Of  Optical  Inftruments. 

Of  the  mechanifm  of  optical  Inftruments  particular 
accounts  are  given  in  this  work  under  their  refpeirtive 
denominations.  Thefe  it  would  be  improper  to  re- 
peat ;  but  as  it  belongs  to  the  fcience  ot  optics  to  ex- 
plain, by  the  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection,  the  fe- 
veral  phenomena  which  thofe  inilruments  exhibit,  we 
muft  in  this  place  enumerate  the  inftruments  them- 
felves,  omitting  entirely,  or  Hating  very  briefly,  fuch 
fafts  as  are  liated  at  larjre  in  other  places.  In  this 
enumeration  we  ftiall  begin  with  the  muUiplying-glafs , 
not  becaufe  it  is  firft  in  importance,  but  that  it  may 
not  intervene  between  inftruments  more  ufeful,  and 
which  have  a  mutual  relation  to  one  another. 

f  I.      The  Mu'.tiplyng-glafs. 

The  multiply Ing-glafs  is  made  by  grinding  down 
the   round  fide   bik    (fig.  1.)  of  a  plano-convex  glafs      Plate- 
AB,  into  feveral  flat  furfaces,  as  hb,  bid,  J  I:      AnCCCLXP 
objeil  C  will  not  appear  magnified  when  feen  through  p[,jnon,e. 
this  glafs  by  the  eye  at  H ;  but  it  will  appear  multiplied  na  of  th» 
into  as  many   different   objefts   as  the  glafs  contains  multiply- 
plane  furfaces.     For,   fince   rays   will   flow   from  the'"Sg'*'*' 
objefl  C  to  all  parts  of  the  glafs,  and  each  plane  fur- 
face  will  refrad  thefe  rays  to  the  eye,  the  fame  objeft 
will  appear   to   the   eye   in  the   direftion  of  the  rays 
which   enter  it  through   each  furface.     Thus,  a  ray 
^/H,  fallinT   perpendicularly  on   the  middle  furface, 
will  go  through  the  gkfs  to  the  eye   without  fufl"ering 
any  refraction  ;  and  will  therefore  fliow  the  objed  in 
its   true   place   at  C:   whilll  a  ray   ai  flowing   frona 
the   fame   ob}eft,  and  falling  obliquely  on   the  plane 
furface  Z^/j,   will  be   rtfraited   in   the  direftion  be,  ly 
paffing  through  the  glafs  ;   and,  upon   leaving  it,  will 
go  on  to  the  eye  in  the  diredion  t  H  ;   which  will 
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plane  c:iufe  tlie  ftitr.e  olijccl  C  to  appear  alfo  at  E,  in  llie 
l'"^f*'  diredion  of  the  lay  H  e,  produced  in  the  right  line 
"^  H  en.  And  the  ray  c  </,  <lowIng  from  the  olject  C, 
r.nd  falling  (ihliqutly  on  the  plane  fnrfacc  t1  L,  will  be 
refrained  (by  pafliiig  through  the  ghifcj  and  leaving 
it  ■■.\lf)  to  the  eye  at  H  ;  ahich  will  caufe  the  fame 
objei-t  to  appear  at  D,  in  the  direfllon  H_/"m. — If 
tlie  gl.ifs  be  turned  rcund  the  Tne^/H,  as  an  axis, 
the  o!jed  C  will  keep  its  place,  becaufe  the  furface 
bid  is  not  removed;  but  all  the  other  objetls  will 
feem  to  go  round  C,  be<,aufe  the  oblique  planes,  on 
which  the  rays  abed  fall,  will  go  round  by  the  turning 
ef  the  glafs. 

§  1.     Mirrors. 

It  lus  been  tlfewhere  obferved,  th;t  of  mirrors 
tliere  are  three  principally  ufed  in  optical  experiments 
(See  Catoptrics,  Seft.  I.);  the  plane  mirror,  the 
fphirical  convex  roirror,  ahd  the  fpherical  concave 
mirror.  Of  ihefe  the  plane  mirror  firll  claims  our 
attention,  as  it  is  more  common,  and  undoubtedly 
more  ancient,  than  the  other  two.  It  has  been  faid 
( ubi fupra ) ,  that  the  image  reflefled  by  this  mirror 
appears  as  far  behind  the  furface  as  the  objeft  is  be- 
fore it ;  that  the  image  will  appear  of  the  fame  fize, 
and  in  the  fame  pofition  with  the  objecft  ;  that  every 
fuch  mirror  will  rtfleft  an  image  of  twice  its  own 
length  and  breadth;  and  that  in  certain  circumftances 
it  will  reflecl  fcveral  images  of  the  fame  objeft.  For 
thefe  phenomena  it  is  our  bufinefs  in  this  place  to  re- 
count by  the  laws  of  rcfieiflion. 
_^Plite  Let  AH  (fig.  2.)  be  an  objeft  placed  before  the  rc- 

''■  fleifling  furface  _j  4  ('  of  the  plane  mirror  CD  ;  r,nd  let 

the  eye  be  at  o.  Let  A/j  be  a  ray  of  light  flowing 
from  the  top  A  of  the  object:,  and  falling  upon  the 
mirror  at  /•,  and  h  m  be  a  perpendicular  to  the  furface 
of  the  minor  at  h  \  the  ray  A/j  will  be  nflecled  from 
the  mirror  to  the  eye  at  o,  making  an  angle  mho  equal 
to  the  angle  A/j  in:  then  will  the  top  of  the  image  E 
appear  to  the  eye  in  the  direftion  ot  the  rcfleeted  ray 
0  h  produced  to  E,  where  the  right  line  A^ftE,  from  the 
top  of  the  objeet,  cuts  the  right  line  o  /;  E,  et  E.  Let 
B  ('  be  a  ray  of  light  proceeding  from  the  foot  of  the 
objcA  at  B  to  the  mirror  at  /;  and  « »  a  perpendicular 
to  the  mirror  frem  the  point  i,  where  the  ray  B/  falls 
»ipcn  it  :  this  ray  will  be  reflected  in  the  line  in,  ma- 
king an  angle  n  to  equal  the  angle  B  in,  with  that  per- 
pendicular, and  entering  the  eye  at  o;  then  will  the 
foot  F  of  the  image  appear  in  the  direftion  of  the  re- 
flefted  ray  o /,  produced  to  F,  where  the  light  line 
BF  cuts  the  reflefted  ray  produced  to  F.  All  the 
other  rays  that  flow  from  the  intermediate  points  of 
the  objed  AB,  and  fall  upon  the  mirror  between  h  and 
i,  will  be  refieifted  to  the  eye  at  o;  and  all  the  inter- 
mediate points  of  the  image  EF  will  appear  to  the 
eye  in  the  direction  of  thefe  reflected  rays  produced. 
But  all  the  rays  that  flow  from  the  objeift,  and  fall 
upon  the  mirror  above  li,  will  be  reflected  back  above 
the  eye  at  o ;  and  all  the  rays  that  flow  from  the  ob- 
jeift,  and  fall  upon  the  mirror  below/,  will  be  rtflecfed 
back  below  the  eye  at  o;  fo  that  none  of  the  rays  that 
fall  above  h,  or  below  /,  can  be  reflefted  to  the  eye  at 
o;  an!  the  dirtancc  between  h  and  i  is  equal  to  half 
the  length  of  the  objedl  AB. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  if  a  man   fees  his  whole 
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image  in  a  plane  looking-glafs,  the  p-.rt  Oi  tlie  glafi      PUr.'. 
that  reflects  his  image   miiil  be  juft  half  as  long  and    M'r-o'''-^ 
half  as  liroad  as  himfelf,  let  him  (land  at  any  dil^ance         " 
friim  it  whatever;  and  that  his  image  mud  appearjuftsize  of  a 
as  far  behind  the  glafs  as  he  is  before  it.  Thus,  the  man  iookina. 
AB  (fig.  3.)  viewing  hiinfcif  in  the  plane  mirror  CD,k'^''"' 
which  is  jullhalfas    long   as  hlmfclf,  fees  his   vvhole  .'"^'^  ',^ 
image  as  at  EF,   behind   the   glaf?,   (xatily    equal   toischis 
his  own  fize.      For  a  ray  AC  proceeding  fiom  his  eye  whole 
at  A,  and  falling  perpendicularly  upon  the  furface  of'^'^a*^' 
the  glafs  at  C,  is  reflected  back  to  his  eye,  in  the  fame 
line  CA  ;  and  the  eye  of  his  image  will  appear  at  E, 
in  the    fame  line   produced    to  E,   beyond  the  glafs. 
And  a  r.(y  BD,  flowing  from  his  foot,  and  falling  ob- 
liquely on  the  glafs  at  D,  will  he  rtlltfted  as  obliquely 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  perpendicular  abT),   in  the 
dirtiStion  DA;  and  the  foot  of  In's  image  will  appear  - 
at  F,  in  the  diredion  of  the   reflefted  ray  AD,   pro- 
duced to  F,   where  it  is  cut   by  the  right  line  BGF, 
drawn  parallel  to  the  right  line  ACE.     Juft  the  fame 
as  if  the  glafs  were  taken  away,  an",  a  real  man  flood 
at  F,  equal  in  fize  to  the   man  flanding  at  B  :  for  to 
his  eye  at  A,  the  eye  of  the  other  man  at  E  would  be 
feen  in  the  direftion  of  the  line  ACE  ;  and  the  foot 
of  the  man  at  F  woul.J  be  feen   by  the  e)e  A,  in  the 
direftion  of  the  line  ADF. 

If  the  glafs  be  brought  nearer  the  man  AB,  as  fup- 
pofe  to  cb,  he  will  fee  his  image  as  at  CDG  :  for  tiie 
reflefted  ray  C.\  (being  perpendicular  to  the  glafs) 
will  fliow  the  eye  (»f  the  image  as  at  C  ;  and  the  inci- 
dent ray  B  ^,  being  reflefted  in  the  line  b  A,  will  ^ 
fhow  the  foot  of  his  image  as  at  G  ;  the  angle  of  re- 
fleftion  a  3  A  being  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence V>b  a;  and  fo  of  all  the  intermediate  rays  from 
A  to  B.  Hence,  if  the  man  AB  advances  towards 
the  gkfs  CD,  his  im.age  will  approach  towards  it; 
and  it  he  recedes  from  the  glaf?,  his  image  will  alfo 
recede  from  it. 

If  the  objeft  be  placed  before  a  common  looking- 
glals,  and  viewed  (>bliquc!y,  three,  four,  or  more  images 
of  it,  will  ajipear  behind  the  glafs. 

To  expl  in  this,  let  ABCO  (lig.  1 1.)  reprefent  the      p,^^^ 

glafs;  and  let  EF  be  the  axis  of  a  pencil  of  rays  flow-  CCCLIX* 

ing  from  E,  a  point  in  an  ol-jeft  fituated  tliere.     Tke 

rays  of  this  ptncil  will  in  part  be  reflefted  at  F,  fup- 

pofe  into  the  line  FG.     \Vhat  remains  will   (after  re- 

fraftion  at  F;  which  we  do  not  confidtr  here)  pafs  on 

to  H  ;  from   whence  (on   account   of  the  quickfilver 

which  is  fpread  over   the  fecoiid  furface  of  glaffes  of 

this  kind  to  prevent  any  of  the  rays  from  being  tranf- 

mitted  .there)  they   will  be   fl:rongly   reflefted   to  K, 

where  part  of  them  will  emerge  and  enter  an  eye  at       .  g 

L.     By  this  means  one  reprefentation  of  the  faid  point  Whv'thre^ 

will  be  formed  in  the  line  LK  produced,  fuppofe  in  M;  or  four 

Again,  another  pencil,   whole  axis  is  EN,   firlt  reflec-'""*^"^' °^ 

ted  at  N,  then  at  O,   and  afterwards  at  P,  will  form  ^-'''J""?"""* 

r  1  r  *  p    I       /-  ■  A        It-en  in 

a  lecond  reprelentation  ot  the  lame  point  at  (^:  And  plans  mip*' 

thirdly,  another  pencil,  whofe  axis  is  ER,  after  reflec-ron. 

tion  at  the  fevcral  points  R,  S,  H,  *r,  V,  fucceflfively, 

will  exhibit  a  third  reprefentation  of  the  fame  point  at 

X  ;   and  fo  on   m  infinitum.      The  fame   being  true  of 

each  point  in  the  objeft,  the  whole  will  be  reprefentcd 

in  the  like   manner  ;   but    the   rcprcfentations  will   be 

faint,  in  proportion  to  the   number  of  reflections  the 

rays  fuflfer,  and  the  length  of  their  progrefs  within  the 

X  X  2  glafsv 
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Conrav  jjTafa.  We  may  add  to  thcfe  snother  reprefentation 
^MiirorT^V^'^'"'''""^  o' jea  in  the  line  LO,produL-ed,  made  by 
■  "jch  of  the  rays  as  fall  upon  O,  and  are  from  thence 

rcfleAed  to  the  eye  at  L. 

This  experiment  may  be  tried  by  placincj  a  candle 
before  the  glafs  as  at  E,  and  viewing  it  obliquely,  as 
from  L, 

2.  Of  Concave  and  Convex  Mi'-rors.  The  efFefts  of 
theie  in  magnifying  and  dimiiiilhing  objects  have  been 
already  in  general  explained  ;  but  for  the  better  un- 
rienlanding  the  nature  of  refleiling  ttlefcepes,  it  will 
ilill  be  proper  to  fiibjoin  the  following  particular  dc- 
fcription  of  the  effedts  of  concave  ones. 
Plate  When   parallel   rays  (fig.  4.),   as  Hfu,   Q  ni !>,  elc, 

CCCLXIVfall  upon  a  concave  mirror  AB  (which  is  not  tranfpa- 
rent,  but  has  only  the  furface  AiB  of  a  clear  polifh), 
they  will  be  reflefted  back  from  that  mirror,  and  meet 
in  a  point  m,  at  half  the  diftance  of  the  furface  of  the 
mirror  from  C  the  centre  of  its  concavity  ;  for  they 
will  be  refleded  at  as  great  an  angle  from  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  furface  of  the  mirror,  as  they  fell  upon 
it  with  regard  to  that  perpendicular,  but  on  the  other 
fide  thereof.  Thus,  let  C  be  the  centre  ot  concavity 
of  the  mirror  AiB;  and  let  the  parallel  rays  dfa, 
V,m.b,  and  elcy  fall  upon  it  at  the  points  a,  b,  and  c. 
Draw  the  lines  C  («,  C  m  h,  and  C  h  c,  from  the  cen- 
tre C  to  thcfe  points;  and  all  thefe  linea  will  be  per- 
pendiculir  to  the  furface  of  the  mirror,  becaufc  tliey 
proceed  thereto  like  fo  many  radii  or  fpokes  from  its 
centre.  Make  the.angle  Q,  ah  equal  to  the  angle  da 
C,  and  draw  the  line  amh^  which  will  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ray  dfa,  after  it  is  refleded  from  the 
point  a  of  the  mirror  :  fo  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
daO.  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  refledion  Qah ;  the 
rays  making  equal  angles  with  the  perpendicular  Cia 
on  its  oppofite  fides. 

Draw  alfo  the  perpendicular  Che  lo  the  point  r, 
where  the  ray  f/r  touches  the  mirror;  and  having 
made  the  angle  Cci  equal  to  the  angle  C  c  e,  draw  the 
line  cm'i,  which  will  be  the  courfe  of  the  ray  elc,  af- 
ter it  is  refleded  fuim  the  mirror. 

The  ray  Crni  pafling;  through  the  centre  of  con- 
cavity of  the  mirror,  and  falling  upon  it  at  l,  is  per- 
])cndicular  to  it  ;  and  is  therefore  refleded  back  from 
it  in  the  fame  line  i  m  C. 

All  thefe  refleded  rays  meet  in  the  point  tn;  and  in 
that  point  the  image  of  the  body  which  emits  the  pa- 
rallel rays  da,  C  f>,  and  e  e.  will  be  formed  ;  whiih 
point  is  diftant  from  the  mirror  equal  to  half  the  ra- 
dius 1^  m  C  of  its  concavity. 

The  rays  which  proceed  from  any  celeftial  ob'ted 
may  be  efleemed  parallel  at  the  earth  ;  and  therefore 
the  image  of  that  objed  will  be  formed  at  m,  when 
the  rcfleding  furface  of  the  concave  mirror  is  tHrn- 
ed  diredly  towards  the  obied.  Hence,  the  focus  m 
of  parallel  rays  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror's 
concavity,  but  half  way  between  the  mirror  and  that 
centre. 

The  rays  which  proceed  from  any  remote  terre  (trial 
objed  are  nearly  parallel  at  the  mirror  :  not  ftridly 
fo,  but  come  diverging  to  it,  in  feparate  pencils,  or  as 
it  were  bundles  of  rays,  from  each  point  of  the  fide 
cf  the  objed  next  the  minor  ;  and  therefore  they  will 
liot  be  converged  to  a  point  at  the  dilfance  of  half  the 
ladiu?  of  the  minor's  concavity  from  its  refieding  fur- 
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face,  but  Into  feparate  points  at  a  little  greater  di- 
flance  from  the  mirror.  And  the  nearer  the  objed  is 
to  the  mirror,  the  farther  thefe  points  will  be  from  it  ; 
and  an  inverted  image  of  the  objed  will  be  formed  in 
them,  which  will  feem  to  hang  pendant  in  the  air  ; 
and  v/ill  be  feen  by  an  eye  placed  beyond  it  (with  re- 
gard to  the  mirror)  in  all  rcfpeds  like  the  objed,  and 
as  dillind  as  the  object  itfelf. 

Let  AcB  (fig.  J.)  be  the  refleding  furface  of  a 
mirror,  whofe  centre  of  concavity  is  at  C  ;  and  let 
the  upright  objed  DE  be  placed  beyond  the  centre 
C,  and  fend  out  a  conical  pencil  of  diverging  rays 
from  its  upper  extremity  D,  to  every  point  of  the  con- 
cave furface  of  the  minor  AfB.  But  to  avoid  con- 
fufion,  we  only  draw  three  rays  of  that  pencil,  as  DA, 
Dc,  DB. 

From  the  centre  of  concavity  C,  draw  the  three 
right  lines  CA,  C  c,  CB,  touching  the  mirror  in  the 
fame  points  where  the  fortfaid  rays  touch  it  j  and  all 
thefe  lines  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the 
mirror.  Make  the  angle  CA.d  equal  to  the  angle 
DAC,  and  draw  the  right  line  A<^for  the  courfe  of 
the  refleded  ray  D-^  :  make  the  angle  Ccd  equal  to 
the  angle  D^C,  and  draw  the  right  line  c  ^  for  the 
courfe  of  the  refleded  ray  Dd:  make  alfo  the  angle 
C13(/ equal  to  the  angle  DBC,  and  draw  the  right 
line  Bd  for  the  courfe  of  the  refleded  ray  DB.  All 
thefe  refleded  rays  will  meet  in  the  point  d,  where 
they  will  torm  the  extremity  d  of  the  inverted  image 
e  d,  fimilar  to  the  extremity  D  of  the  upright  objei^ 
DE. 

If  the  pencil  of  rays  Ey",  E^,  EA,  be  alfo  continued 
to  the  mirror,  and  their  angles  of  refledion  from  it 
be  made  equal  to  their  angles  of  incidence  upon  it,  a* 
in  the  former  pencil  from  D,  they  will  all  meet  ac 
the  point  «  by  refledion,  and  form  the  extremity  1?  o£ 
the  image  e  d,  fimilar  to  the  extremity  E  of  the  ob- 
jed DE. 

And  as  each  intermediate  point  of  the  oljed,  be- 
tween D  and  E,  fends  out  a  pencil  of  rays  in  like 
manner  to  every  part  of  the  mirror,  the  rays  of  each 
pencil  will  be  refleded  back  from  it,  and  meet  in  all 
the  intermediate  points  between  the  extremities  e  and 
d  of  the  image;  and  fo  the  whole  image  will  be  form- 
ed, not  at  (,  half  the  dillance  of  the  mirror  from  its. 
centre  of  concavity  C,  but  at  a  greater  dillance,  be- 
tween /'  and  the  objed  DE ;  and  the  image  will  be  in- 
verted with  lefptd  to  the  objed. 

This  lieing  well  underitood,  the  reader  will  eafily 
fee  how  the  image  is  formed  by  the  large  concave  mir- 
ror of  the  refleding  telefcope,  when  he  comes  to  the 
defcription  of  that  inllrument. 

When  the  objed  is  more  remote  from  the  mirror 
than  its  centre  of  concavity  C,  the  image  will  be  lefs 
than  the  objed,  and  between  the  objed  and  mirror :. 
when  the  objed  is  nearer  than  the  centre  of  concavity,, 
the  image  will  be  more  remote  and  bigger  than  the 
objed.  Thus,  if  ED  be  the  objed,  de  will  be  its. 
image:  For,  as  the  objed  recedes  from  the  mirror,  the 
image  approaches  nearer  to  it ;  and  as  the  objed  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  mirror,  the  image  recedes  far- 
ther from  it  ;  on  account  of  the  lefler  or  greater  di- 
vergency of  the  pencils  of  rays  which  proceed  from 
the  objed  :  for  the  lefs  they  diverge,  the  fooner  they 
are  converged  to  points  hj  refledion  j  and  the  more 

they 
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.licio-    ihejr  cl!vfrc;e,  the  farther  they  mud  be  rcfleiSeJ  I.efore 

"V*-     they  meet. 

"v  [f  the  radius  of  the  mirror's  concavity,  and  the  di- 

ftailce  of  the  objciTl  from  it,  be  known,  the  diibmce  of 
the  image  from  the  mirror  is  found  liy  this  rule  :  Di- 
vide the  produA  of  the  c'iltance  and  radius  by  double 
the  diftance  made  lefs  by  the  radius,  and  the  quotient 
is  tlie  diftance  required. 

If  the  ol  jeft  be  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror's  conca- 
vity, tlie  image  and  ohjrCl  will  i>e  coincident,  and  equal 
in  bulk. 

If  a  mnn  places  liimftlf  direcily  before  a  large  con- 
rave  mirror,  but  farther  from  it  than  its  centre  of  con- 
cavity, he  will  fee  an  inverted  image  of  himftlt  in  the 
Stir,  between  him  and  the  mirror,  of  a  lefs  fi/e  than 
himfelf  And  if  he  holds  out  his  hand  towar  Is  the 
mirror,  the  hand  of  the  image  will  come  out  towards 
his  hand,  and  coincide  with  it,  of  an  equal  bulk,  when 
his  hand  is  in  the  centre  of  concavity;  and  he  will  ima- 
gine he  may  (hake  hnnds  with  his  image.  If  he  reaches 
his  hand  farther,  the  hand  ef  the  image  will  pals  by 
his  hand,  and  come  between  his  hand  and  his  body  : 
and  if  he  moves  his  hand  towards  cither  fide,  the  hand 
of  the  image  will  move  towards  the  other  ;  fo  thst 
whatever  way  the  objeft  moves,  the  image  will  move 
the  contrary. 

All  the  while  a  hyftander  will  fee  nothing  of  the 
image,  becaufe  none  of  the  refleifted  rays  that  form  it 
enter  his  eyes. 

§  3.   Mlcrcfcopes , 

Under  the  word  Microscope  a  copious  detail  has 
been  givtn  of  the  ronllruftion  of  thofe  inftruments  ns 
they  are  now  made  tiy  the  moft  eminent  artifts.  In  that 
article  it  fell  not  within  our  plan  to  treat  fcientifically 
of  their  magnifying  powers  :  thefe  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  laws  of  refratlion  and  refleftion,  which 
we  fhall  therefore  apv'y  to  a  few  microfcopes,  leaving 
our  readers  to  make  the  application  themfelves  to  fuch 
others  as  they  rr.ay  choofe  to  analife  by  optical  prin- 
ciples. 

The  firft  and  fimpleft  of  all  microfcopes  is  nothing 
more  than  a  very  fmall  globule  of  glafs,  or  a  convex 
lens  whofe   focal  dillance  is  extremely   fiiort.       The 
magnifying  power  of  this  microfcope  is  thus  afcertain- 
,,  ed  by  Dr  Smith.   "  A  minute  o\:]ec.i  pq,  fecn  diftintt- 

;lX!V  b'  through  a  fmall  glaff  AE  by  the  eve  put  clcfe  to  it, 
6.  7.  appears  fo  much  greater  than  it  would  to  the  naked 
eye,  placed  at  the  Icaft  diftance  yL  from  whence  it  ap- 
pears fufficiently  diftinft,  as  this  latter  diftance  yL  is 
g-reater  than  the  former  ^E.  For  having  put  your  eye 
clofe  to  the  glafs  EA,  in  order  to  fee  as  much  of  the 
objeft  as  poffible  at  one  view,  remove  the  oVjeft  pq  to 
rnd  fro  till  it  appear  moft  diftinftly,  fuppofe  at  the  di- 
ftance Ey  Then  conceiving  the  glafs  AE  to  be  re- 
moved, and  a  thin  plate,  with  a  pin-hole  in  it,  to  be 
put  in  its  place,  the  objcft  will  appear  difiinct,  and  as 
large  as  before,  when  fcen  through  the  glafs,  only  not 
fo  bright.  And  in  this  latter  cafe  it  appears  fo  much 
greater  than  it  does  to  the  naked  eye  at  the  diftance 
^L,  either  with  the  pin  hole  or  without  it,  as  the  angle 
fEq  is  greater  than  the  angle  /"Ly,  or  as  the  latter  di- 
ftance q'L  is  greater  than  the  former  yE.  Since  the 
jnterpofition  of  the  glafs  has  no  othrr  effeft  than  to 
render  the  appearance  diftind,  by  helping  the  eye  to 
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incrcafc  the  refraction  of  the  rays  In  e.ich  pencil,  it  is 
plain  that  the  greater  apparent  ma_;nitude  Is  entirely 
owing  to  a  nearer  view  than  could  be  taktn  by  the  na- ' 
ked  eye.  As  the  hiurian  eye  is  fo  conlhuded,  as, 
for  reafons  already  alfigned,  to  have  dlftinft  vifion 
only  when  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it  are  piraiUl  or 
nearly  fo  ;  it  follows,  that  if  the  eye  be  fo  perfcft  a'? 
to  fee  diilindly  t.y  pencils  of  parallel  rays  f 'lling  upon 
it,  the  diftance  E7,  of  the  ol  jedt  from  the  glafs,  is  then 
the  focal  diftance  of  the  glafs.  Now,  if  "the  glafs  he 
a  fn-all  round  globule,  of  about  -,Yth  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, its  focal  diftance  Ey,  being  three  quartets  of 
its  diameter,  is  Voth  of  an  inch  ;  and  if  yL  be  eight 
inches,  the  diftance  at  which  we  ufually  view  minute 
objefts,  this  glolnile  will  magnify  in  the  proportion  cf 
8  to  j'fj,  or  of  160  to  I . 

2.  'The  Double  or  Compound  Microfcope  (fig.  8.)  con- 
fifts  of  an  o'jeft-gkfs  cd,  and  an  eyc-glafs  ef.  The 
fmall  olijeift  ab  is  placed  at  a  little  greater  diftance 
from  the  glafs  (-(/than  Its  principal  focus;  fo  that  the 
pencils  of  rays  flowing  (roru  the  different  points  of  the 
objeS,  and  paffing  tlirough  the  glafs,  may  he  made 
to  converge,  and  uniie  in  as  many  points  between  g 
find  h,  where  the  image  of  the  objedl  will  be  formed : 
which  image  is  viewed  by  the  eye  throu  ;h  the  eve- 
g'afs  ef.  For  the  eye-glafs  being  fo  placed,  that  the 
image  gh  may  be  in  its  focus,  and  the  eye  much  about 
the  fame  diftance  on  the  other  fide,  the  rays  of  each 
pencil  will  be  parallel  after  gomg  out  of  the  eye- 
glafs,  as  at  e  and  /;  (.ill  they  come  to  the  eye  at  /■, 
where  they  will  btgin  to  converge  by  the  refraRive 
power  of  the  humours  ;  and  after  havintj  crofted  each 
other  in  the  pupil,  and  pafted  through  the  cryftaliine 
and  vitreous  humours,  they  will  be  colieded  rjito 
points  on  the  retina,  and  form  the  large  inverted  image 
AB  thereon. 

By  this  combination  of  lenfes,  the  aberration  of Ufe'crfe- 
the  light  from  the  figure  of  the  glafs,  which  in  a  y-'"'  '':"'«»• 
giobiUe  of  the  kind  above-mentioned  is  very  confide- '"*  ^°"'" 
rable,  is  in  fome  meafure  correded.  This  appeared  ci"olcoi'er' 
fo  fenfihly  to  be  the  cafe,  even  to  former  opticians, 
that  they  very  foon  began  to  make  the  a  Idition  of 
another  lens.  The  inftrument,  however,  receives  a 
confiderable  improvement  by  the  addition  of  a  third 
lens.  For,  fays  Mr  Martin,  it  is  no:  only  evident 
from  the  theory  of  this  aberration,  that  the  ima^e  of 
any  point  is  rendered  lefs  coufufed  by  refraftion  thro' 
two  lenfes  than  by  an  equal  refradion  through  one  ; 
but  it  alfo  follows,  from  the  fame  principle,  that  the 
fame  pomt  has  its  image  ftlll  Mi  confufed  when  form- 
ed by  rays  refraitcd  through  three  lenfes  than  by  an 
equal  refradion  through  two;  and  therefore  a  third 
lens  added  to  the  other  two  will  contribute  to  make 
the  image  more  diftind,  and  confequentiy  the  inftru- 
ment more  complete.  At  the  fame  time  the  field  ot 
view  is  amplified,  and  the  ufeof  the  microfcope  ren 
dered  more  aqreeable,  by  the  addition  of  the  other 
lens.  Thus  alfo  we  may  allow  a  fomewhat  larger  aper- 
ture to  the  ol  jcci-lens,  and  thereby  inereafe  the  bright- 
nefs  of  objects,  and  greatly  heighten  the  pleafiire  of 
viewing  thtm.  For  the  fame  rcafon,  Mr  Martin  has 
propofed  a  four-glafs  microfcope,  which  anfwers  the 
purpofes  of  magnifying  and  of  diftinA  vifion  ftill  more 
perfetlly. 

The  magnifying  power  of  double  microfeopes  is  ea- 
2  -  % 
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Micre-  fily  un(?er{lcoJ,  tiius ;  Ths  glafs  L  next  the  objedl  PQ_ 
fco'j-es.  jj  ^^j.y  fmj]]^  and  vtry  much  convex,  and  conftquently 
p,^,^  its  focal  diftance  I.F  is  very  fhcrtj  the  dillance  LQ_of 
CCCLXlVthe  fmsll  ohjeft  PQjs  but  a  little  greater  tlian  LF  : 
f'i'S-  Greater  it  mufl  be,  that  the  rayv;  flowing  fiom  the  ob- 
ject moy  converge  after  pnfiing  through  the  glafs,  and, 
croffing  one  another,  form  an  imnge  of  the  objeft ; 
and  it  muft  be  but  a  little  greater,  th?.t  the  image /^y 
may  be  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  glafs,  and  confe- 
qiicntly  may  be  much  larger  than  the  objedt  -tfelf. 
This  yicUue  f>q  being  viewed  through  a  convex  glafs 
AE,  whofe  focal  dillance  is  g  E,  appears  dillinft  as 
in  a  telefcope.  Now  the  objtft  appears  iragnifitd 
upon  tW'O  ar counts  ;  firfi:,  becaufe,  if  we  viewed  its 
piclure/'ji  with  the  n^ked  eye,  it  would  appf  ar  as  much 
greater  than  the  object,  at  the  fnme  diftance,  as  it 
really  is  greater  than  the  objeft,  or  as  much  as  L.q  is 
greater  than  LQ^J  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  this  pic- 
ture appears  magnified  through  the  eye-glafs  as  much 
as  the  leaft  diftance  at  which  it  can  be  feen  diftinftly 
with  the  naked  eye,  is  greater  ths'n  y  E,  the  focal 
diftance  of  the  eye-glaf?.  For  example,  if  this  latter 
ratio  be  five  to  one,  and  the  fotmer  ratio  of  L  y  to 
I.O  be  20  to  I ;  then,  upon  both  accounts,  the  objeft 
will  appear  5  times  20,  or  100  times  greater  than  to 
the  naked  eye. 

Fig.  10.  repreftnts  the  feftion  of  n  compound  mi- 
crofcope  with  three  lenfes.  By  the  middle  one  GK 
the  pencils  of  rays  coming  from  the  oljea-glafs  are 
refradted  fo  as  to  tend  to  a  focus  :;t  O  ;  but  being  In- 
tercepted by  the  proper  eye-glafs  DF,  they  are 
brought  tngtlher  at  I,  which  is  nearer  to  that  lens 
than  its  proper  focus  at  L;  fo  that  the  angle  DIP,  un- 
der which  the  objeft  now  appears,  is  larger  than  DLF, 
imder  which  it  would  have  appeared  without  this  ad- 
ditional glafs  ;  and  confeqnentiy  the  objeft  is  more 
magnified  in  the  fame  proportion.  Dr  Hooke  tells 
us,  that,  in  moft  of  his  obfervations,  he  made  ufe  of 
a  double  microfcope  with  this  broad  middie-glafs  when 
he  wanted  to  fee  much  of  an  objeft  at  one  view,  and 
taking  it  out  when  he  would  examine  the  fmall  parts 
of  an  objeft  more  accurately  ;  for  the  fewer  refrac- 
tions there  are,  the  more  bright  and  clear  the  objeft 
appears. 

Having  in  the  hiftorical  part  of  this  article  given 
a  prafticfll  sccount  of  the  conftruftion  of  Dr  Smith's 
douMe  leflefting  microfcope,  it  may  not  be  improper 
Dr  Smith's  j^,  ^|,|g  pljce  to  afceitain  its  magnifying  power.  This 
'iiucrofcoi  c.  ^.^  ^^^„  j^  f^^j^  ^,j^  ^^jj^^j.  ij,v,fdr,  becaufe  h'is  fym- 
bols.;  being  general,  are  spplicable  to  fuch  microfcopes 
of  all  dimenfiaps;  and  though  the  mere  praftical  reader 
m.ay  perh^p'^  be  at  firft  fight  puzzled  by  them,  yet,  if 
he  will  fubllltute  any  particular  numbers  (or  rn  and  n, 
5cc.  he  may  afcertain  with  eafe  the  magnifying  power 
of  fuch  a  microfcope  ot  thofe  particular  dimenfions. 

Bctv\'een  the  centre  E  and  principal  focus  T  of  a 
concave  fpeculum  ABC,  whofe  axis  is  EQTC,  place 
an  objeft  PQj  and  let  the  vays  flowing  fiom  it  be  re- 
iiefted  from  the  fpeculum  AB  towards  an  image /y; 
but  bcfoie  they  unite  in  it,  let  th;m  be  received  by  a 
convex  fpeculum  nbc,  and  thence  be  refiefted,  through 
a  hole  BC  In  the  vertex  of  the  concave,  to  a  fecond 
image  '='«.   to  be  viewed  through  an  eye-glafs  /. 

The  objeft  may  be  fituated  between  the  fpecula  C, 
f ,'  or,  which  is  better,  between  the  principal  focus  / 
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and   vertex  e  of  the  cortve*  on?,  3  fmnli  hole   be-    MicKh 
ing  made  in  Its   veitcx   for  the   incident  rays  to  p;ifs 
through. 

In  both  cafes  we  have  TQ,  TE,  Tq,  continual 
proportionals  in  fome  g-ivea  ratio,  fuppofc  of  i  to  n  ; 
and  alfo  tq,  tc,  t^,  continual  proportionals  in  fome 
other  given  1*3110,  luppoie  of  i  to  rw.  T  hen  if  d  be 
the  ufual  diftance  at  which  ,\ve  view  minute  obje;la 
dillinftly  with  the  naked  eye,  and  ,/  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  leaft  eye-glals,  through  which  the  objeft  ap- 
pears fufhciently  bright  and  diftinft,  it  will  be  magiu- 
fied  in  the  ratio  of  mnJ  to  »/. 

For  the  objeft  PQ,  and  its  firft  image  fq,  are  termi- 
nated on  one  fiJe  by  the  con.mon  axis  of  the  fpecuh, 
£nd  on  the  other  by  a  line  PE/,  drawn  through  the 
centre  E  of  the  concave  ABC.  Likevvife  the  images 
f>q  and  ="  are  terminated  by  the  common  axis  and  by 
the  line  (/>=',  drawn  tiirough  the  centre  e  of  the  con- 
vex abc*.  Hence,  by  the  fimilar  triangles  «• «  f,  pq^,  '£ut!.t,i 
and  alfo  /jE,  FQ_E,  we  have  '^'^  : pq  :  :  'e  :  qe  :  : 
m  :  I,  and  pq  :  PQj  :  yE  *  (.^E  :  :  n  :  i  ;  and  con- 
fcquently  ra^'  :  PQ,  :  :  nin  :  i,  whence  ^f*  =mn  X  PQ. 
Now  if  U  be  the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye-glafs  /,  the 
points  P,  O,  of  the  objeft,  aie  feen  through  it  by 
the  rays  of  two  penciU  emerging  parallel  to  the  lines 
ra/,   '■/  refpcftivcly  ;  that   is,  PQ_appear3   under   an 

■a «.        mnPC) 
— 7= ; —  ;  and  to 

the  naked  eye  at  the  diftance  rt' from  PQ,  It  appears 

PQ  I 

under  an  angle  P^Q^which  is  as  -tT  and   therefore  is 

magnified   in   the    ratio   of  thefe   angles,  that   is,   ot 
mnil  to  y.l, 

Carol.     Having  the   numbers   m,   n,  J,  to   find  aa 
eye-glafs  which  (hall  caufe  the  microfcope  to  magnify 

m  n  d 
M  times  111  dianieter,  take  'fc-v,-.     For  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  is  to  the  true  as  M  :  i  :  :  mnd  :  «/.  jgj 

We  (hall  conclude  this  part  of  our  fubjeft  with  the  An  cafy^ 
following  eafy  method  of  afccrtaining  the  magnifying  medio.l  of 
power  ot  fuch  microfcopes  as  are  moft  in  ufe.  akenauung 

The  apparent   magnitude  of  any   objeft,  as   muftj^if  •„ 
appear   t'lom    what  hath    been    already    delivered,    is  power  of 
meafured  by  the  angle   under  which   it   is  feen  ;  and  the  moft 
this    angle   is    greater    or    fnialler    accordincr    as  the '■"!"'"'"' 

1-n-  1-1-  I  irr      nilcro- 

objeft  ^s  near  to  or  (ar  (lom  tl-e  eye;  and  of  conle- f^^jp^^^ 
quence  the  lefs  the  diftance  at  which  It  can  be  viewed 
the  larger  it  will  appear.  The  naked  eye  is  unable  to 
diftinguifli  any  objeft  brought  exceedingly  near  it : 
tut  looking  through  a  convex  lens,  however  near  the 
focus  of  that  lens  be,  there  an  objeft  may  be  ditf  inftly 
feen  ;  and  the  fmaller  the  lens  is,  the  nearer  will  be 
its  focus,  and  in  the  fame  proportion  the  greater  will 
be  its  magnifying  power.  From  tbefe  principles  it  Is 
eafy  to  find  the  reafon  why  the  firft  01  greateft  mag- 
nifiers arc  fo  extremely  minute  ;  and  alfo  to  calculate 
the  magnifying  power  of  any  convex  lens  employed 
in  a  fingie  microlcope  :  For  as  the  proportion  of  the 
natural  fight  is  to  the  focus,  fuch  will  be  its  power 
of  magnifying.  If  the  focus  of  a  convex  lens,  forin- 
(lance,  be  at  one  Inch,  and  the  natural  fight  at  eight 
inches,  which  is  the  common  ftandard,  an  objeft  may 
be  feen  through  that  lens  at  one  inch  dillance  from  the 
eye,  and  will  appear  In  its  diameter  eight  times  larger 

than  *" 
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than  *t  docs  to  t!.e  nnkcJ  eyt  :  but  as  the  ohjedl  is 
magnitit'd  every  way,  in  length  as  well  as  in  breadth, 
we  mull  fqi'.are  this  diameter  to  know  how  much  it 
really  is  e'llarged;  and  we  then  find  that  its  fuperficies 
is  magnified  64  times. 

Again,  fiippr-fe  a  convex  lens  whofe  focus  is  only 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  diftnnt  from  its  centre  ;  as  in  eight 
inches,  the  common  diilance  of  diftindt  vifion  with 
the  naked  eye,  there  are  80  fuch  tenths,  an  otjeft 
mny  be  feen  through  this  glafs  80  times  nearer  than 
with  the  naked  eye.  It  will,  of  confequence,  appear 
80  times  longer,  and  as  much  broader,  than  it  does  to 
common  fight  ;  and  therefore  is  6400  times  magni- 
fied. If  a  convex  glafs  be  fo  fmall  that  its  focus  is 
only  ^'^  of  an  inch  diflant,  we  find  that  eight  inches 
contains  160  of  thtfe  twentieth-parts  ;  and  of  confe- 
quence the  length  and  breadth  of  any  objeft  feen 
through  fuch  a  lens  will  be  mugniiied  160  times,  and 
the  whole  furUTce  25,600  times.  As  it  is  f.n  eafy 
matter  to  meit  a  drop  oc  globule  of  a  much  fmailer 
diameter  than  a  lens  can  be  ground,  and  as  the  focus 
of  a  globule  is  no  farther  off  than  a  quarter  of  its  own 
dinm-ter,  it  muft  of  confequtnce  magnify  to  a  pro- 
digious degree.  But  this  exccfiive  magiiilying  power 
J8  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  a  Jmitting  fo 
Kttle  light,  want  of  diftinflnefs,  and  fliowing  fuch  a 
minute  part  of  the  objett  to  be  examined  ;  for  which 
reafon,  thtfe  globules,  though  greatly  in  vogue  fome 
time  ago,  are  now  almoil  entirely  rejected.  Mr  Leeu- 
wenhof  k,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  made  ufe  only 
cf  fingle  microfcopes  confifting  of  convex  lenfes,  and 
left  to  the  Roy;il  Society  a  legacy  of  26  of  thofe 
glalTes.  According  to  Mr  Folke's  defcription  of 
thefe,  they  were  all  exceedingly  clear,  and  (bowed  the 
objeft  very  blight  and  diftinft ;  "  which  (fays  Mr 
Folkes)  muft  be  owing  to  the  great  care  this  gentle- 
man took  in  the  choice  of  his  glafs,  his  tx  .ftnefs  in 
giving  it  the  true  figure,  and  afierward?,  among 
many,  referving  only  fuch  for  his  ufe  as  upon  trial  he 
found  to  be  moft  excellent.  Their  powers  of  magni- 
fying are  different,  as  different  objefts  may  require  : 
and  as  on  the  one  hand,  being  aH  ground  glafl'es, 
none  af  them  are   fo   fmall,  or  confequently  magnify 
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to  fo  great  a  degree,  as  fome  of  thofc  drops  frequently 
ufedin  other  microfcopes;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
diflindlnefs  of  thefe  very  much  exceeds  what  I  have 
met  with  in  glaffes  of  that  fort.  And  this  was  what 
Mr  Leeuwenhoek  ever  propofed  to  himfelf ;  rejeiUng 
all  thofe  degrees  of  magnifying  in  which  he  could  not 
fo  well  obtain  that  end.  For  he  informs  us  in  one  of 
his  letters,  that  though  he  had  above  40  years  by 
him  glaffes  of  an  extraordinary  fmallnefs,  he  had 
made  but  very  little  ufe  of  them  ;  as  having  found,  in 
a  I'ing  courfe  of  experience,  that  the  molt  confider- 
able  difcoverics  were  to  Le  made  with  fuch  glaffes  as, 
magnifying  but  raO'Ierately,  exhibited  the  o:jje<ft  with 
the  greatell  brightnefs  and  diftinftion." 

In  a  fingie  microfcope,  if  you  want  to  learn  the 
magnifying  power  of  any  glafs,  no  more  is  neceffary 
than  to  bring  it  to  its  true  focus,  the  exaft  place 
whereof  will  be  known  by  an  objeA's  appearing 
perfecUy  dilfimit  and  lliarp  when  placed  there.  Then, 
with  a  pair  of  fn.all  compafTes,  nieafure,  as  nearly  as 
you  can,  the  diilance  from  the  centre  of  the  glafs  to 
the  objeft  you  was  viewing,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  compafTes  to  any  ruler,  with  a  diagonal  fcalc  of 
the  parts  of  an  inch  marked  on  it,  you  will  eafily  find 
how  many  parts  of  an  inch  the  faid  dilf ance  is.  When 
that  is  known,  compute  how  many  times  thofe  parts 
of  an  inch  are  contained  in  eight  inches,  the  common 
flandard  of  fight,  and  that  will  give  you  the  number 
of  times  the  diameter  is  magaified  :  fquaring  the  dia- 
meter will  give  the  fiiperticics  ;  and,  if  you  would 
learn  the  folid  contents,  it  will  be  thown  by  multiply- 
ing the  fuperficies  by  the  diameter. 

The  fuperficies  of  one  fide  of  an  objeft  only  can  be 
feen  at  one  view  ;  and  to  compute  how  much  that  is 
magnified,  is  moft  commonly  fufficient :  but  forae- 
times  it  is  fatisfaftory  to  know  how  many  minute 
o'.jefts  are  contained  in  a  larger  ;  as  fuppofe  we  de- 
fire  to  know  how  ciany  animalcules  are  contained  in 
the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  faad  :  and  to  anfwer  this,  the 
cube,  as  well  as  the  furface,  mull  be  taken  into  the 
account.  For  the  greater  fatisfaftion  of  thole  who 
are  not  much  verfed  in  thefe  matters,  we  fliall  heie  fub- 
join  the  following 
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TABLE  of  tlie  MAGNIFYING  powER'^  of  CONVEX  GLASSES,  employed  in  S'lngU  Micro/copes,  according  to  the    *^'^'^^'" 

diftance  of  tlieir  focus  ;  Calculated  by  the  fcale  of  an  inch   divided   into  loo  parts.     Showing  how  many  ^ll!!!! 

times  the  diameter,  the  superficies,  and  the  cube  of  an  object,  is  magnified,  when  viewed  through  fuch         "^ 

glaffcs,  to  an  eye  whofe  natival  fight  is  at  eight  inches,  ot  800  of  the  loodth-parts  of  an  inch. 
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The  gieateft   magnifier  in  Mr  Leeuwenhoek's  ca-     one;  the  chief  advantage  arifing  from  a  combination 
Linet  of  microfcopes,  pcefented  to  the  Royal  Society,     of  lenfes  being  the  fight  af  a  larger   field  or  portion 
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has  its  focus,  as  nearly  as  can  well  he  nieafured,  at 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch  dilfance  from  its  centre  ; 
and  confequently  magnifies  the  diameter  of  an  ohjetl 
160  times,  and  the  fuperficies  25,610.  ^Biit  the  great- 
eft  magnifier  in  Mr  Wilfon's  fingle  microfcopes,  as 
they  are  now  made,  has  ufually  its  focus  at  no  farther 
diftance  than  about  the  ifcth  part  of  an  inch;  whereby 
it  has  a  power  of  enlarging  the  diameter  of  an  object 
400,  and  its  fuperficies  160,000  times. 

The  magnifying  power  of  the  folar  microfcopemuft 


of  an  objeft  magnified  in  the  fame  degree. 

§  4.    Telefcopes. 
I.  The  Refracting  Telescope. 

After  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  ftrufture 

of  the  compound  microlcope,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  rays  pafs  through  it  to  the  eye,  the  nature  of  the 
common  aftronomical  telefcope  will  eafily  he  nndcr- 
ftood  :  for  it  differs  from  the  microfcope  only  in  that 
he  calculated  in  a  different  manner  ;  for  here  the  dif-  the  object  is  placed  at  fo  great  a  dillance  from  it,  that 
ference  between  the  focus  of  the  magnifier  and  the  di-  the  rays  of  the  fame  pencil,  flowing  from  thence, 
fiance  of  the  fcreen  or  fheet  whereon  the  image  of  the  may  be  confidered  as  falling  parallel  to  one  another 
objeA  is  caft,  is  the  proportion  of  its  being  magnified,  upon  the  objecl-glafs  ;  and  therefore  the  image  made 
Suppofe,  for  inftance,  the  lens  made  ufe  of  has  its  fo-  by  that  glafs  is  looked  upon  as  coincident  with  its  focus 
cus  at  half  an  inch,  and  the  fcreen  is  placed  at  the  di-    ot  parallel  ravs. 

ftance  of  five  feet,  the  objeft  will  then  appear  magni-  1.  This  will  appear  very  plain  from  the  12th  figure, 

fied  in  the  proportion  of  five  feet  to  half  an  inch:  and     in  which  AB  is  the  objecl  emitting  the  feveral  pencils 
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as  in  ■five  feet  there  are  1 20  half  inches,  the  diameter 
will  be  magnified  120  times,  and  the  fuperficies  I4,.joo 
times  ;  and,  by  putting  the  fcreen  at  faither  diftances, 
you  may  magnify  the  objeft  almoft  as  much  as  you 
pleafe  ;  but  Mr  Baker  advifes  to  regard  diflinttnefs 
more  than  bigncfs,  and  to  place  the  fcretn  juft  at 
that  dillance  where  the  objeCl  is  feen  raoll  diftinft  and 
clear. 

With   regard  to   the  donVJe  reflefting  microfcope. 


of  rays  A  c  il,  "Sicd,  Sic.  but  fuppofcd  to  be  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  the  ohjeft-glafs  c^/,  that  the  rays 
of  the  fame  pencil  may  be  confidered  as  parallel  to 
each  other  ;  they  are  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  coUcf^^ed 
into  their  rcfpeclive  foci  at  the  points  m  and^,  fituated 
at  the  focal  diftance  of  the  oljecl-glafs  c  d.  Here 
they  form  an  image  E,  and  crofling  each  other  proceed 
diverging  to  the  eye-glals  /jg  ;  which  being  placed  at 
its  own   focal   diftance  from   the  points  m  and  p,   the 


Mr  Baker  obferves,  that  the  power  of  the  objedt-lens  rays  of  each  pencil,  after  palfing  through  that  glafs, 

is  indeed  greatly  increafed  by  the  addition  of  two  eye-  will  become  parallel  among  themfelves  ;  but  the  pencils 

glafles  ;  but  as  no  objeft-lens  can  be  ufed  with  them  themfelves  will   converge  confiderably  with  refpe6l  to 

of  fo  minute  a  diameter,   or  which   magnifies  of  itfelf  one  another,  even  fo  as  to  crofs  at  c,  very  little  farther 

near  fo   much   as  thofe    that   can   he  ufed   alone,   the  from  the  glafs  ^i^/i  than  its  focus  ;  becaufe,  when  they 

glafles  of  this  microfcope,   upon   the  whole,   magnify  entered  the  glafs,   their   axes   were    almofl  parallel,  as 

■little  or  nothing  more  than  thoft  of  Mr  Wilfon's  fingle.  coming  through  ^the  phjed-glafs  at  the  point  i,   to 
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ainj  whofe  diilance  tKe  brealtli  of  the  eye-glafs  in  a  long 

■°'"-^  tflefcopg  bears  very    fmiU   proportion.     So  that  the 

place  ot  the  eye  will  be  nearly  at  the  focal  diltance  of 

the  eyeglifs,  and  the  rays  of  each  iefpe>5live  pencil 

being  parallel  among  themfelves,  and  their  axes  crofling 

each  other  in  a  larger  angle  than  they  would  do  if  the 

objefl  were  to  be  feen  by   the   naked  eye,  vifion  will 

be  diftinfl,  and  the  oSjeft  will  appear  magnified. 

?,  _        The  power  of  magnifying  in  this  tt-L"fcope  is  as  the 

iwer   focal  length  of  the  objeft-glafs  to  the  focal  length  of 

the  eye-glafs. 

.Dem.  In  order  to  prove  this,  we  may  confider  the 
angle  AlB  as  that  under  which  the  ohjeft  would  be  feen 
by  the  naked  eye  ;  for  in  confidering  the  diftance  of 
the  objefl,  the  kngth  of  the  telefcope  may  be  omit- 
ted, as  bfaiin.^  no  proportion  to  it.  Now  the  angle 
under  which  the  objeft  is  feen  by  means  of  the  tele- 
fcope is^f  i,  which  is  to  the  other  A/'B,  or  its  equal 
gl/?,  as  the  I'.i'laiice  from  the  centre  of  the  olijecl-glafs 
to  that  of  the  eye-glafs.  The  angle,  therefore,  under 
■which  an  objrft  appears  to  an  eye  affiled  by  a  tele- 
fcope of  this  kind,  is  to  that  under  which  it  would  be 
feen  without  it,  as  the  focal  length  of  the  objeft-glafs 
to  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glafs. 

It  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  the  vifible  area, 
or  fpace  which  can  be  feen  at  one  view  when  we  look 
through  this  ttlefcope,  depends  on  the  breadch  of  the 
eye-glafs,  and  net  of  the  o'jjeA-glafs ;  for  if  the  eye- 
gUfs  be  too  fmall  to  receive  the  rays^m,  p  h,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  ohjedl  could  not  have  been  feen  at  all: 
a  larger  breadth  of  the  objeft-glafs  conduces  only  to  the 
rendering  each  point  of  the  image  more  luminous  by 
receiving  a  larger  pencil  of  rays  from  each  point  of 
the  objrft. 
sfecn  It  is  in  this  telefcope  as  in  the  compound  micro- 
h,  fcope,  where  we  (:e,  when  we  look  through  it,  not 
■i^'  the  objeft  itfclf,  bat  only  an  image  of  It  at  CED  :  now 
that  image  being  inverted  with  refpeft  to  the  object, 
as  it  Is,  becaufe  the  axes  of  the  pencils  that  flow  from 
the  objeft  crofs  each  other  at  i,  objefls  feen  through 
a  telefcope  of  this  kind  necefiarily  appear  inverted. 

This  is  a  circiimftance  not  at  all  regarded  hy  aftro- 
nomers  :  but  for  viewing  objefts  upon  tlie  eartli,  it  is 
convenient  that  the  telefcope  (hould  reprefent  them  in 
their  natural  pofture  ;  to  which  ufe  the  telefcope  with 
te  three  cve-glaffes,  as  reprefented  fig.  13.  is  peculiarly 
^'^  adapted,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  through  it  from 
the  objeft  to  the  eye  is  as  follows  : 

AB   Is  the   objeA  fending  out  the  feveral  pencils 
AcJ,   BcJ,   &c.   which    paffing    through   the   objeft- 
;        glafs  c  d,  are  collefted  into  their  rcfpettive  foci  in  CD, 
ion    where  they  form  an  inverted  image.     From  hence  they 
'"g    proceed  to  the  firft  eye-glafs  ef,   whofe  focus  being  at 
''v     /,  the  ravs  of  each  pencil  are  rendered  parallel  among 
e<a.   themfelvts,  and  their  axes,  which  were  nearly  parallel 
before,  are  made  to  converge  and  crofs  each  other : 
the  fccond  eyeglafs  g  b,  being  fo  placed  that  its  fo.ua 
ihall  fall  upon  m,  renders  the  axes  of  the  pencils  which 
diverge  from    thence   parallel,  and  caufcs  the  rays  of 
each,  which  v/ere  parallel  amon.^  themfelves,  to  meet 
rgain  at  its  focus  EF  on  the   other  fide,  where  they 
form  a  fecond  iir.age  inverted  with  refpeft  to  the  for- 
mer, but  ereit  with  refpeft  to  the  objcft.      Now  this 
image  being  feen  by  the  eye  zt  ab  through  the  eye- 
glafs  / /•,  affords  a  riireft  reprefentation  of  the  objeft, 
and  under  the  fame  angle   that  the  firll  image  CD 
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would  have  appeared,  had  the  eye  been  placed  at  /,  RefiafVinj 
fuppafing  the  eye-glafiea  to  be  of   equal  convexitj' ;  Velefto'jei. 
and  therefore  the  obJL-cl   is  feen   equally  magnified  in  "-"^ 
this  as  in  the  former  tflef:ope,  that  is,  as  the  focal  di- 
ftance of  the  objeftglafs  to  that  of  any  one  of  the  eye - 
glaffes,  and  appears  creit. 

If  a  telefcope  exceeds  20  feet,  it  is  of  no  ufe  in  view- 
ing objefts  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  for  if  it  mag- 
nifies above  90  or  100  times,  as  thofe  of  that  length 
ufually  do,  the  vapours  which  continually  flaat  near 
the  earth  in  great  plenty,  will  be  fo  magnified  as  to 
render  vifion  obfcure. 

2.   The  Gall'denn  7f/«/2-o/>f  with  the  concave  eye-glafs  qj1^|'' 
is  conflrufted  as  follows  :  telefcope,  - 

AB  (Hg.  I.)  is  an  object  fending  forth  the  pencils  v\ztz 
of  rays  g  hi,  him.  Sec.  which,  after  paffiiig  through  CCCLXV, 
the  objeft-glafs  c  d,  tend  towards  eF./  (where  we  will 
fuppofe  the  focus  of  it  to  be),  in  order  to  form  an  in- 
verted image  there  as  before  ;  but  in  their  way  to  it 
are  made  to  pafs  through  the  concave  glafs  n  0,  fo  pla- 
ced that  its  focus  may  f;dl  upon  E,  and  confiqucntly 
the  rays  of  the  feveral  pencils  which  were  converging 
towards  thofe  refpedive  focal  points  c,  E,  f,  will  be 
rendered  parallel  among  themfelves  :  but  the  axes  of 
thofe  Pencils  croffin>j  each  other  at  F,  and  divercrin;j 
from  thence,  will  be  rendered  more  diverging,  as  re- 
prefented in  the  figure.  Now  thefe  rays  entering  the 
pupil  of  an  eye,  will  form  a  large  and  diflintl  image 
a  b  upon  the  retina,  which  will  be  inverted  with  refpeit 
to  the  objeft,  becaufe  the  axis  01  the  pencils  crofs  in 
F.  The  object  of  couile  will  be  feen  eredl,  and  the 
angle  under  which  it  will  appear  will  be  equal  to  that 
which  the  lines  a¥,  b¥,  produced  back  through  the 
eye-glafs,  form  at  F. 

It  Is  evident,  that  the  lefs  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is, 
the  lefs  is  the  vifible  area  feen  through  a  telefcope  of 
this  kind  ;  for  a  lefs  pupil  would  exclude  fuch  pencils 
as  proceed  from  the  extremities  of  theobjeft  AB,  as  is 
evident  from  the  figure.  This  is  an  inconvenience  that 
renders  this  telefcope  unfit  for  many  ufes;  and  is  only 
to  be  remedied  by  the  telefcope  with  the  convex  eye- 
gtaffes,  where  the  rays  which  form  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  image  are  brought  together  in  order  to  enter 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  as  explained  above. 

It  is  apparent  alfo,  that  the  nearer  the  eye  is  placed 
to  the  eye-glafs  of  this  telefcope,  the  larger  is  the  area 
feen  through  it ;  for,  being  placed  clofe  to  the  glaf?, 
as  in  the  figure,  it  admits  rays  that  come  from  A  and 
B,  the  extremities  of  the  objeft,  which  it  could  not  if 
it  was  placed  farther  off. 

The  degre'e  of  magnifying  In  this  teltfcnpe  Is  in  ths  VTa.:i'ilV. 
fame  proportion  with  that  in  the  other,  w'-?;- as  the  fo-i'ig  puwcr 
cal  diftance  of  the  objeA-glafs  is  to  the  focal  ddlance'"'^- 
of  the  eye-glafs. 

For  there  is  no  other  difference  but  this,  viz.  that 
as  the  extreme  pencils  in  that  telefcope  were  made  to 
converge   and  form  the   angle  geh  (fig.  12.),  or  ink       p,  ., 
(fig.  13.),  thefe  are  now  made  todiverge  and  form  theccCLXIT" 
angle  aYb  (fi;;.  I.);  which  angles,  if  the  concave  glafs      fl;i'c 
in  one  has  an  equal  refradive  powrr  with  the  convex  ^'-^''^^* 
one   in  the   other,  will   be  equal,  and   therefore  each 
kind  will  exhibit  the  objetl  magnified  in  the  fame  dc- 

There  is  a  defeft   in  all  thefe   kinds  of  telcfjopeSj 

not  to  be  remedied  in  a  fingle  lens  by  any  means  what* 

ever,  which  was  thought  only  to  arlfc  iiom  hence, 

Yy  rv^ 
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Refrafting  ^iz.  that  fpherical  glafTes  do  not  colledt  rays  to  one 
Telefcope.  3„j  tl^e  fame  point'.'  But  it  was  happily  difcovf red 
by  Sir  Ifaic  Newton,  that  the  imperfcdion  of  tbis 
fort  of  telefjope,  fo  far  as  it  Bj-ifes  from  the  fpherical 
form  of  the  gbifte,  b<;ar6  a'jnoll  no  proportion  to  that 
which  is  orvincr  to  the  difrtrent  refrangibility  of  light. 
This  diverfity  in  the  refraftioa  of  rays  is  about  a  28th 
part  of  the  whole  ;  fo  that  the  object-glafs  of  a  tcle- 
fcope  cannot  colleol  the  rays  which  flow  from  ^ny  one 
point  in  the  objeft  into  a  Icfs  room  than  the  circnhr 
fpace  whofe  diameter  is  about  the  56th  part  of  the 
breadth  of  the  s^bifs. 

To  fliow  this,  let  AB  (fi,if.2.)  reprefent  a  convex  lens, 
and  let  CDF  be  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  the 
point  D  ;  let  H  he  the  point  at  which  the  leaft  re- 
frangible rays  are  collefted  to  a  focus  ;  and  I,  that 
where  the  mod  refran^ilile  concur.  Then,  if  IH  be 
the  28th  psrt  of  EH,  IK  will  be  a  proportionable  part 
of  EC  (the  triangles  HIK  and  HEC  being  fimilar): 
conffquently  LK  w.ll  be  the  zSth  part  of  FC.  Bat 
MN  will  hi  the  it. ill  fpace  into  which  the  rays  will  be 
coUedted,  as  nppears  by  their  progrefs  reprefenced  in 
the  figure.  Now  MN  is  but  about  half  of  KL  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  about  the  56th  part  of  CF:  fo  that  the 
diameter  of  the  fpace  into  which  the  rays  are  coUeift- 
ed  will  be  about  the  56th  pait  of  the  breadth  of  that 
part  of  the  glafs  through  which  the  lays  pafs  ;  which 
was  to  be  fhown. 

Since  therefore  each  point  of  the  ebjeft  will  be  re- 
prefented  in  fo  large  a  fpace,  and  the  centres  of  thofe 
fpaces  will  be  contiguous,  becaufe  the  points  in  the 
objeft  the  rays  flow  from  are  fo  ;  it  is  evident,  that 
the  image  of  an  objeft  made  by  fuch  a  glafs  mult  be  a 
moft  conlufcd  reprefentation,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear fo  when  viewed  through  an  eyc-glaf'i  thnt  magni- 
fies in  a  moderate  degree;  confequently  the  degree  of 
magnifying  in  the  eye-glafs  mull  not  be  too  gre.it 
with  refpeA  to  chat  of  the  objeiVglafs,  left  the  confu- 
fion  become  fe;.iijle. 

Notwithflanding  this  iinperfciflion,  a  dioptrical  te- 
lefcope  may  be  m.ide  to  magnify  in   any  given  degree, 
provided  it  be  of  fiiflicient  length  ;  for  the  greater  the 
focal  dillance  of  the  objtct-glafs  h,  the  leis   may  be 
the  proportion  which  the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye-glafs 
,-,        may  bear  to  ihr't  of  the  objeft-glafs,    without  render- 
Befraainj  ing  the  linage  ohfcure.     Ihus,  an  objetl-glafs,  whofe 
telefcopcs     focal  (Siftance  is  about  four  feet,  will  admit  of  an  eye- 
magnify  in     ,  f      ^^^j-^  fjj^g)  diftance  {hall   be  little  more  than  an 
to  their       inch,  and  conlequently  will  magnity  ahrolt  48  tunes; 
ien,jth,        but  an  obje6t-glafs  of  40  feet   focus  will  admit  of  an 
eye-clafj  of  only  four  inches  focus,  and  will  therefoie 
magnify  120  times;  and  an  objeft-glafs  of  loo  ftet 
focus  will  admit  of  an  eye  glafs  of  little  more  than  fix 
inches  focus,  and  will  therefore  magnify  alnuoit  2co 
times. 

The  reafon  of  this  <\ifproportion  in  their  feveral  de- 
grees of  magnifying  is  to  be  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing m'lnnsr.:  Since  the  diimeter  of  the  fpaces,  into 
which  rays  flowing  from  the  feveral  points  of  an  ob- 
ieCt  are  col!e£ted,  are  as  the  breadth  of  the  objeft- 
glafs,  it  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  confufedncfs  in 
the  imaffe  is  as  the  breadth  of  that  glafs  ;  for  the  de- 
crree  of  confufedncfs  will  only  be  as  the  diameters  or 
breadtlis  of  thofe  fpaces,  and  not  as  the  fpaces  them- 
felves.     Now  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glafs,  that  is, 
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its  pswer  of  magnifying,  muft  be  as  that  degree;  for,  Kefrifl; 
if  it  exceeds  it,  it  will  render  the  confufedntfs  fen-  T^f™ 
filik;  and  therefore  it  muft  be  as  the  breadth  or  dis-  *" 

meter  of  the  object-glafs.  The  diameter  of  the  ob- 
jeA-glafs,  which  is  as  fhe  fquare  root  of  its  aperture 
or  magnitude,  inuft  be  as  the  fquare-root  of  the  power 
of  magnifying  in  the  telefcope  ;  for  unlefs  the  aper- 
ture itfclf  be  as  the  power  of  magnifying,  the  image 
will  want  light :  the  fquare  root  of  the  power  of  mag- 
nitying  will  be  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  objefl-glafs ;  and  therefore  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  eye-glafi  muft  be  only  as  the  fquare  root  of 
that  of  the  objeft-glafs.  So  that  in  making  ufe  of  an 
objed-glafs  of  a  longer  focus,  fuppofe,  than  one  that 
is  given,  you  are  not  obliged  to  apply  an  tyeglafs  of 
a  proportional  ly  longer  focus  than  what  would  fult 
the  given  objeCt-glafs,  but  fuch  ^n  one  only  wliofe  fo- 
cal diftance  Ihall  be  to  the  focal  diftance  of  that  which 
will  fuit  the  given  objecl-glafs,  as  the  fquare  toot  of 
the  focal  length  of  the  oljeil  glafs  you  make  ufe  of, 
is  to  the  fquare  root  of  the  local  length  of  the  given 
one.  And  this  is  the  reafon  that  longer  tdefcopes 
are  capable  ot  magnifying  in  a  greater  degree  than 
ihortcr  ones,  without  rendering  the  object  confuftd  or 
coloured.  57; 

3.  But  the  inconveniency  of  very  longtckfcopes  la  fo"^  r''i,' 
great,  that  dift^erent  attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  ^^^'e^jj 
it.    Of  thefc,  the  moft  fucccfsful  have  been  by  DoUondby  l^al 
and  Blair  ;  and  the  general  principles  upon  which  thefeanu  BU 
eminent  opticians  proceeded  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
hiftorical  part  of  this  at  tide,  and  in  the  preceding  feftiou. 
The  public  will  foou  be  favoured  with  a  fuller  account  of 
I)r  Blair's  difcovery  from  his  own  pen  ;  and  of  Dol- 
lond's,  it  may  be  fuflicient  to  obferve,  in  adtlition  to 
what  has  been  already  faid,   that  the  objeft-glaifes  of 
his   telefcopes   are  compofed  of  three   diftiniSt   Icnfes, 
two  convex  and  one  concave  ;  of  which   the  concave 
one  is  phced  in  the  middle,  as  is  reprelcnted  in  fig.  3. 
where  a  and  c  fliow  the  two  convex  Icnfcs,  and  1/ b  the 
concave  one,  which  is  by  the  Britilh  artifts  placed  in 
the  middle.     The  two  convex   ones  are  made  of  Lon- 
don  crown  glais,   and   the   middle  one  of  white  flint 
glafs ;  and  they  are  all  ground  to  fpheres  of  different 
radii,  according  to  the  refraitive  powers  ot  the  ditTe- 
rent  kinds  of  glafs  and  the  intended   focal  diftance  of 
the  objeCt-glafj  of  the  telefLOpe.      According  to  Bbf- 
covich,  the  focal  diftance  of  the  parallel  rays  for  the 
concave  lens  is  one-half,  and  for  the  convex  glais  one- 
third  of  the   combined   focus.      When   put    together, 
they  refratl  the  rays  in  the  following  manner.      Let 
a  i,  a  6  (fig.  4.),   be  two   red   rays  of  the  fun's  light 
fahing  parallel  on  the  firft  convex  lens  c.     Suppofing 
there  was  no  other   lens   prefent  but   that   one,    they 
would  then  be  converged  into  the  lines  i  e,   be,  and  at 
laft  meet  in  the  focus  q.      Let   the  lines  g  h,  g  A,   re- 
piefeni   two  violet   rays  falhng  on  the   furface  of  the 
lens.     Thefe  sre  alfo  refrafled,  and  will  meet  in  a  fo- 
cus ;  but  as  they  have  a  greater  degree  of  refrangibi- 
lity than  the  red  rays,  they  rauft  of  conlequence  con- 
verge more   by  the   fame  power  cf  refraction   in  the 
glafs,  aad  mett  fooner  in  a  focus,  fuppofe  at  r.  —  Let 
now  the  concave  lens  del  be  placed  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  intercept  all  the  rays  before  they  come  to  their 
focus.  Were  this  lens  made  of  the  fame  materials,  and 
ground  to  the  fame  radius  with  the  tonvex  one,  it 
1  wauii 
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aflinii  vonld  havu  the  fame  power  to  caufe  the  rays  diverge 
' " .  that  the  former  had  to  make  them  converge.  In  this 
cafe,  the  red  rays  wouU  become  parallel,  and  move  on 
in  the  line  oo,  u  o  :  But  the  concave  lens,  being  made 
ol  flint  glafs,  and  upon  a  (horter  radius,  has  a  greater 
rtfrdC^ive  power,  and  therefore  they  diverge  a  little 
after  they  come  out  of  it  ;  and  if  no  third  lens  was 
interpofed,  they  would  proceed  diverging  in  the  lines 
upt,  opt ;  hut,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  third  lens 
ei'o,  they  arc  again  made  to  converge,  and  meet  in  a 
focus  foinewhat  more  diltant  than  the  former,  as  at  .v. 
By  the  concave  lens  the  violet  rays  are  alfo  refraded, 
and  made  to  diverge  :  but  having  a  greater  degree  of 
refrangibility,  the  fame  power  of  refraflion  makes  them 
diverge  fomewhat  more  than  the  red  ones  ;  and  thus, 
if  no  third  kns  was  interpofed,  they  would  proceed 
-  in  fuch  lines  as  Imn,  imn.  Now  as  the  diftereiitl)' 
coloured  rays  fall  upon  the  third  lens  with  different 
decrees  of  divergence,  it  is  plain,  that  the  fame  power 
of  refraction  in  that  lens  will  operate  upon  them  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  all  together  to  a  focus 
very  nearly  wt  the  fame  point.  The  red  rays,  it  is 
true,  require  the  greateft  power  of  refraction  to  bring 
them  to  a  focus;  but  they  fall  upon  the  lens  with  the 
leaft  degree  of  divergence.  The  violet  rays,  though 
they  requite  the  leait  power  of  refraction,  yet  have  the 
p^reateft  degree  of  divergence;  and  thus  all  meet  toge- 
ther at  the  point  .v,  or  very  neatly  fo. 

But,  though  we  have  hitherto  fuppofed  the  refrac- 
tion ol  the  concave  lens  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
convex  ones,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  the  etrots  occafion- 
ed  by  the  firll  lens  may  be  corrected  by  it,  though  it 
ftiould  have  even  a  lefs  power  of  refratftion  than  the 
late  convex  one.  Thus,  let  ab,  al  (tig.  <f.),  be  two  rays 
LXV.  of  red  lit'ht  falling  upon  the  convex  lens  c,  and  refratt- 
ed  into  the  focus  q  ;  let  alfo  g  h,  g  h,  be  two  violet  rays 
converged  into  a  focus  at  r  ;  it  is  not  necefliary,  in  or- 
der to  tlieir  convergence  into  a  common  focus  at  x, 
that  the  conc:>vc  lens  fhould  make  them  diverge:  it  i« 
fufficicnt  if  the  glafs  has  a  power  of  difperling  the  vio- 
let rays  fomewhat  more  than  the  red  ones  ;  and  many 
kinds  of  glafs  have  this  power  of  difperfmg  fome  kinds 
of  rays,  without  a  very  great  power  of  rctraftion.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  have  the  objeft  glafs  compofed 
of  three  lenfts  ;  bccaufe  there  is  then  another  correc- 
tion of  the  aberration  by  means  of  the  third  lens;  acd 
it  might  be  impoffiljle  to  find  two  lenfes,  the  errors  of 
which  would  exactly  corrctt  each  other.  It  is  alfo 
eafy  to  fee,  tbut  the  eHeft  may  le  the  fame  whether 
the  concave  glafs  is  a  portion  of  the  fame  fphere  with 
the  others  or  not  ;  the  cfFeft  depending  upon  a  com- 
bination of  certain  circumltances,  of  which  there  is  an 
infinite  variety. 

Hy  means  of  this  correftion  of  the  errors  arifing 
from  the  diffeicnt  refrangihility  ef  the  rays  of  light, 
it  IS  poffiblc  to  fhorten  dioptric  telefcopts  confi.'.er- 
ably,  and  yet  leave  them  equal  magnifying  powers. 
The  rcaton  of  this  is,  that  the  eirors  arifiug  from  the 
objedt-glals  beini;  removtel,  thofe  which  are  occafjon- 
td  by  the  eye  glafs  are  inconfiderable  :  for  the  error 
is  alw  lys  in  )>roportion  to  the  length  xjf  the  focus  in 
any  glafs  ;  and  in  very  long  teicfcopes  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly great,  bein^  no  kfs  than  V^th  of  the  whole; 
but  in  glaffes  of  a  few  inches  focus  it  becomes  tiifling. 
Keliading  tclefcopes,  which  go  by  the  name  of  Do!- 
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lond's,  are  therefore  now  conftrufted  in  the  following  Renewing 
manner.  Let  AK  {(y^.G.)  re^refent  an  objcci-glafs  J^J^'Ji^ 
compofed  of  three  lenfes  as  above  defribcd,   and  con-  ' 

verging  the  rays  I,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  to  a  very  dilhiit  fo- 
cus as  at  .v.  By  means  of  the  interpofed  lens  CD, 
however,  they  are, converged  to  one  muck  nearer,  as 
at  V,  where  an  image  ot  the  object  is  formed.  The 
rays  diverging  from  thence  fall  upon  another  leas  CF, 
where  the  pencils  are  rendered  parallel,  and  an  eye 
placed  near  that  lens  would  fee  the  ejbjeit  magnified 
and  very  diftinft.  To  enlarge  the  m.ignifying  power 
ilill  more,  however,  the  pencils  thus  i  ccome  parallel 
are  made  to  fall  upon  another  at  Gli ;  by  which  they" 
are  again  made  to  converge  to  a  diftant  focus  :  but, 
being  intercepted  by  the  lens  IK,  they  are  i>iade  to 
meet  at  the  nearer  one  z  ;  whence  diverging  to  LM, 
they  are  again  rendered  parallel,  and  the  eye  at  N  fee's 
the  objeift  very  dillinitly. 

From  an  infpeftion  of  the  figure  it  is  evident,  that 
Dollond's  telefcope  thus  confltudted  is  in  fatl  two  te- 
icfcopes combined  together  ;  the  firll  ending  with  the 
lens  EF,  and  the  fecond  with  LM.  In  the  tirfl  we 
do  not  perceive  the  objeit  itfelf,  bat  the  image  of  it 
formed  at  y  ;  and  in  the  fecond  we  perceive  only  the 
image  of  that  image  formed  at  z.  Neverthelels  fuch 
telefcopcs  are  exceedingly  dillintt,  and  rtprefent  ob- 
jects fo  clearly  as  to  be  preferred,  in  viewing  teirettrial 
things,  even  to  reflectors  themfelvts.  The  latter  indeed 
have  greatly  the  advantage  in' their  powers  of  magni- 
fying, but  they  are  much  deficient  in  point  of  light. 
Much  more  light  is  loft  by  reflection  than  by  refrac- 
tion :  and  as  in  thefe  teicfcopes  the  light  mult  una- 
voidably fuffer  two  refledtions,  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
loft ;  n«r  is  this  lofs  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
aperture  which  thefe  telefcopts  will  bear,  which  en- 
ables them  to  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  light  than 
the  retraiting  ones.  The  metals  of  reflectng  tclefcopes 
alfo  ate  very  much  fubjeft  to  tarnifli,  and  require  much 
more  dexterity  to  clean  them  ih.ui  the  ghillci  of  refrac- 
tors ;  which  makes  them  n,ore  troublefome  and  expen- 
five,  though  for  making  difcovt.ivS  in  the  cclellial  re- 
gions they  are  undoubtedly  the  only  proper  inilru- 
mcnts  which  have  been  hitherto  conllructed.  IfDr 
Blair  indeed  fliall  be  fo  fortunate  as  difcover  a  vitre- 
ous fubflance  of  the  fame  powers  with  the  fluid  in  the 
compoand  objeA-glafs  of  his  telefcope  (^aad  from  his 
abilities  and  perfeverancc  we  have  e\eiy  thing  to  hope), 
a  refrhtting  telefcope  may  be  conllructed  luperior  for 
every  purpofe  to  the  bell  refledlor. 

II.  The  Reflecting  Telescope. 

The  inconveniences  arifing  from  the  great  length  of 
rrfrading  telefcope?,   before   Dolk'nd's  difcovery,   are 
fufficicndy -obvious  ;  and  thefe,  together  «ilh  the  dif- 
fii-ulties  occafioned  by  the   riitfcrciit  rctrangibility  of       ^'i 
light,   induced  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  turn  his  attention  Newton's 
to  the  fubjed  of  reflection,  and   endeavour    to  realize '"'''"t^* 
the  ideas  ot  himfelf  and  others  concerning  the  pofllbi- 
lity  of  conftruding  teicfcopes  upon   that  principle. — 
The    inllrument   which    he   contrived   is   rcprckntcd, 
fig.  7.  where  ABCD  is  a  large  tube,  open  at  AD  and 
clofed  at  BC,  and   of  a   lenjjth   at  leall   equal  to   the 
diltan..-e  of  the  focus  from  the  metallic  fpherical  con- 
cave fpeciJum  GH  placed  at  the  end  BC.     The  rays 
LG,   FH,   &c.  proceeding  from  a  re.note  objeft  PR, 
y  y  z  interfca 
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inteiTeft  one  another  fomewhere  before  they  enter  the 
tube,  fo  that  EG,  f^arethofe  that  come  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  objeft,  and  I h,  FH  from  its  upper 
part  :  thefe  rays,  after  falling  on  the  fpcculum  GH, 
will  be  refledled,  fo  as  to  convercre  and  meet  in  m  n, 
where  they  will  form  a  perfevfl  image  of  the  objeft-  — 
But  as  this  image  cannot  be  feen  by  the  fpeiStator,  they 
are  intercepted  by  a  fmall  plane  metallic  fpecuKim  KK, 
jnterfeCting  the  axis  at  an  angle  of  41;*,  by  which  the 
rays  tending  to  m  n  will  be  reflefted  towards  a  hole  LL 
in  the  fide  of  the  tube,  and  the  image  of  the  objeft 
will  thus  te  formed  in  7  S  ;  which  image  will  te  lef$ 
<3illintf,  becaufe  fome  of  the  rays  which  would  other- 
wife  fall  on  llie  concave  fpcculum  GH,  are  intercept- 
ed by  the  plane  fpcculum  :  neverthelcfs  it  will  appear 
in  a  confiderable  degree  diftintt,  becaufe  the  aperture 
AD  of  the  tube,  and  the  fpcculum  GH  are  large.  In 
the  ktei-al  hole  LL  is  fixed  a  convex  lens,  whofe  focus 
is  at  S  y  ;  and  therefore  this  lens  will  refraft  the  rays 
that  proceed  from  any  point  of  the  im-ige,  fo  as  at  their 
exit  they  will  he  parallel,  and  thofe  that  proceed  from 
the  extreme  points  S  q  will  conTerife  after  refraftion, 
and  form  an  angle  at  O,  where  the  eye  is  placed  ; 
which  will  fee  the  imr^ge  S  q,  as  if  it  were  an  objeft, 
thiough  the  lens  LL  ;  confequently  the  olijeA  will 
appear  enlarged,  inverted,  bright,  and  ditlinft.'  In  LL 
lenfes  of  different  convexities  may  be  placed,  which  by 
being  moved  nearer  to  the  image  or  farther  from  it, 
would  npitfent  the  objett  more  or  lefs  magnified,  pro- 
vided that  the  furface  of  the  fpecuhim  GH  be  of  a 
perfetlly  fpherical  figure.  If,  in  tfie  room  of  one  lens 
LL,  three  lenfes  be  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  three  eyc-glafles  of  the  refradting  telefcope,  the 
objeft  will  appear  erett,  but  lefs  diftindl  than  when  it 
is  obferved  with  one  lens.  On  account  ot  the  pofition 
of  the  eye  in  this  telefcope,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
clireft  the  inflrument  towards  any  objeit.  Huygens, 
thei-efore,  firft  thought  of  adding  to  it  a  fmall  refract- 
ing telefcope,  the  axis  of  which  is  parallel  to  that  of 
the  reflector.  This  is  called  a  finder,  or  d'lreUnr,  The 
Newtonian  telefcope  i-.  alfo  furniihed  with  a  fuitatle 
apparatus  for  the  commodious  ufe  of  it. 

In  order  to  determine  the  magnifying  power  of  this 
telefcope,  it  is  to  be  corfidered  that  the  plane  fpeculuni 
KK  is  of  no  ufe  in  this  refpett.  Let  us  then  fuppofc, 
that  one  ray  proceeding  from  the  objetl  coincides  with 
the  axis  GLIA  (fig.  8.)  of  the  lens  and  fpeculum  ;  let 
hb\i<t  another  ray  proceeding  from  the  lower  extreme 
of  the  objeft,  and  paffing  through  the  focus  I  of  the 
fpeculum  KH  :  this  will  be  refleftcd  in  the  direftion 
lid,  paralltl  to  the  axis  GLA,  and  falling  on  the  lens 
d  L  d,  w  ill  be  refracted  to  G  ;  f o  that  GL  will  be 
equal  to  LI,  and  dOr  ^  d\.  To  the  naked  eye  the 
objeft  would  appear  under  the  angle  I  ^i  =  b  I A  ;  but 
by  means  of  the  teltfccpe  it  appears  under  the  angle 
</G  L  =  </I  L  =  I  ^( :  and  the  angle  \di  is  to  the 
angle  \.bi::l\\  \d\  confequently  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude by  the  telefcope  is  to  that  by  the  naked  eye  as 
the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  fpeculum  from  the  fpe- 
culum, to  the  diltance  of  the  focus  of  the  lens  from 
the  lens. 

The  Newtonian  telefcope  was  ftill  Inconvenient. 
Notwithltanding  the  contrivance  of  Huygens,  ohjefts 
■-.vfjre  by  it  found  with  difficulty.    The  telefcope  of- 
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Gregory,  therefore,  foon  obtained  the  preference,  to  Rcfleflin 
which  for  moft  purpofes  it  is  juftly  intitled,  as  the  I'slefcoj)! 
reader  will  perceive  from  the  following  conllruftion.  ^— v~- 
Lct  TYYT  (fig.  5.)  be  a  brafs  tube,  in  which  LM)  Grego"iar 
is  a  metallic  concave  fpeculum,  perforated  in  the  mid- telefcope. 
die  at  X  ;  and  EF  a  lefs  concave  mirror,  fo  fixed  by 
the  arm  or  llrong  wire  RT,  which  is  movejble  by 
means  of  a  long  fcrew  on  the  outfide  of  the  tube,  as 
to  be  moved  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  larger  fpe- 
culum L/c/D,  its  axis  being  kept  in  the  fame  line 
with  that  of  the  great  one.  Let  AB  reprefent  a  very 
remote  objeft,  from  each  part  of  which  iffue  pencils  of 
rays,  e.  g.  c  d,  C  D,  from  A  the  upper  extreme  of  the 
objeft,  and  I  L,  /'/,  from  the  lower  part  B  ;  the  rays 
I  L,  CD  from  the  extremes  croffing  one  another  be- 
fore  they  enter  the  tube.  Thefe  rays,  falling  upon 
the  larger  mirror  LD,  are  reflcfted  from  it  into  the  fo- 
cus KH,  where  they  form  an  inverted  image  of  the 
objeft  AB.as  in  the  Newtonian  telefcope.  From  this 
image  the  rays,  iffuing  a?  from  an  objeft,  fall  upon  the 
fmall  mirror  EF,  the  centre  of  which  is  at  c  ;  fo  that 
after  refieftion  they  would  meet  in  their  foci  at  Q_Q, 
and  there  form  an  ereft  image.  But  fince  an  eye  at 
that  place  could  fee  but  a  fmall  part  of  an  objeft,  in 
order  to  bring  rays  from  more  diftant  parts  ot  it  into 
the  pupil,  they  are  intercepted  by  the  plano-convex 
lens  MN,  by  which  means  a  fmaller  ereft  image  is 
formed  at  PV,  which  is  viewed  through  the  menifcus 
SS  by  an  eye  at  O.  This  menifcus  both  makes  the 
rays  of  each  pencil  parallel,  and  magnifies  the  image 
PV.  At  the  place  of  this  image  all  the  foreign  rays 
are  intercepted  by  the  perforated  partition  ZZ.  Fop 
the  fame  reafon  the  hole  near  the  eye  O  is  very  nar- 
row. When  nearer  objefts  are  viewed  by  this  tele- 
fcope, the  fmall  fpeculum  EF  is  removed  to  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  larger  LD,  fo  that  the  fecond  image 
may  be  always  formed  in  PV  ;  and  this  dillance  is  to 
be  adjufted  (by  means  of  the  fcrew  on  the  outfide  of 
the  great  tube)  according  to  the  form  of  the  eye  of 
the  fpeftator.  It  is  alfo  neceffrfry,  that  the  axis  of  the 
telefcope  fliould  pafs  through  the  middle  of  the  fpecu- 
lum EF,  and  its  centre,  the  centre  of  the  fpcLulum 
LL,  and  the  middle  of  the  hole  X,  the  centres  of  the 
lenfes  MN,  SS,  and  the  hole  near  O.  As  the  hole  X 
in  the  fpectilum  LL  can  reflcdf  none  of  the  rays  iffuing 
fr -m  the  objeft,  that  part  of  the  image  which  corre- 
fponds  to  the  middle  of  the  objeft  mull  appear  to  the 
©bferver  more  dark  and  confufed  than  the  extreme 
parts  of  it.  ,Befrdes,  the  fpeculum  EF  will  alfo  inter- 
cept  many  rays  proceeding  from  the  objeft  ;  and  there- 
fore, unlefs  the  aperture  TT  be  large,  the  objeft  mud 
appear  in  fome  degree  obfcure. 

In  the  belf  reflefting  telefcopes,  the  focus  of  the 
fmall  mirror  is  never  coincident  with  the  focus  of  the 
great  one,  where  the  firft  image  KH  is  formed,  but  a 
little  beyond  it  (with  refpecl  to  ike  eye),  as  at  n  ; 
the  confequencc  of  which  is,  that  the  rays  of  the  pen. 
cils  will  not  be  parallel  after  refleftion  from  the  fmall 
mirror,  but  converge  fo  as  to  meet  in  points  about 
O  7  Q,  where  they  would  form  a  larger  upright  imago 
than  PV,  if  the  glafs  R  w.is  not  in  their  wav  ;  and 
this  image  might  be  viewed  by  means  of  a  fingle  cyC't 
glafs  properly  placed  between  the  image  and  the  eye  : 
but  then  the  field  of  view  would  be  lefs,  and  confe- 
quently 
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fleifting  quently  not  fo  pleafaiit  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  glafs 
;lelcoiie.  ^  jg  j^jji  retained,  to  enlarge  the  ftope  or  area  of  the 
field. 

To  find  the  magnifying  power  of  this  t -lefcope, 
multiply  the  focal  dillance  of  the  great  mirror  by  the 
dilLince  of  the  fmall  mirror  from  the  image  next  the 
eye,  and  multiply  the  fecal  diftance  of  the  fmall  mir- 
ror by  the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye  glafs  :  then  divide 
the  produCl  of  the  former  multiplication  by  the  pio- 
dudl  of  the  latter,  and  the  quotient  will  exprcfs  the 
magnifying  power. 

One  great  aJv?,ntage  of  the  refltfting  telcfcope  is, 
that  it  will  admit  of  an  tye-glafs  of  a  much  Ihorter 
focal  diftance  than  a  refraiSin;T  tcltfcope  will  ;  and 
confequently  it  will  majrnify  fo  much  ihe,more  :  for 
the  rays  are  not  coloured  by  refledlion  from  a  concave 
mirror,  if  it  he  ground  to  a  true  figure,  as  they  are 
by  paffing  through  a  convex  glafs,  let  it  be  ground 
ever  fo  true. 

The  nearer  an  objeft  is  to  the  teljfcope,  the  more 
its  pencils  of  rays  will  diverge  beiore  they  f;.ll  upon 
the  great  mirror,  and  tlierefoie  thty  will  be  the  longer 
of  meeting  in  points  after  refieftion  ;  lo  that  the  firft 
image  KH  will  be  formed  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  large  mirror,  when  the  obje£l  is  neaj  the  tele- 
fcope,  than  v\hen  it  is  very  remote.  But  as  this 
image  muft  be  formed  farther  from  the  fmall  mirror 
than  its  principal  focus  n,  this  mirror  muft  be  always 
fet  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  large  one,  in  view- 
ing near  objefts,  than  in  viewing  ren;ote  8ne3.  And 
this  is  done  by  turning  the  fciew  an  the  outfide  of  the 
tube,  until  the  fmall  mirror  be  fo  adjulled,  that  the 
objedl  (or  rather  its  im.ige)  appears  perledi. 

In  looking  through  any  telefcope  towards  an  ob- 
ject, we  never  fee  the  object  itfelt,  but  only  that 
image  of  it  which  is  formed  ni^xt  the  eye  in  the  tele- 
fcope. For  if  a  man  holds  his  finger  or  a  Itick  be- 
tween his  bare  eye  and  an  objeft,  it  will  hide  part 
(if  not  the  whole)  of  the  ohjeit  from  his  view  :  But 
if  he  ties  a  ilick  arrofs  the  mouth  of  a  telefcope  be- 
fore the  ol  ;eit-giafs,  it  will  hide  no  part  of  the  ima- 
ginary object  he  faw  through  tlie  telefcope  before, 
unlefs  it  covers  the  whole  mouth  of  the  tube  :  for  all 
the  eft'ect  will  be,  to  make  ttie  objert  appear  dimmer, 
becaufe  it  ii.tercepts  part  of  the  I'ays  Whereas,  if 
he  puts  only  a  piece  of  wire  acrofs  the  inlide  of  the 
tube,  between  the  eyeglafs  and  hio  eye,  it  will  hide 
part  of  the  object  which  he  thinks  he  fees;  which 
proves,  that  he  fees  not  the  real  objeft,  but  its  image. 
This  is  alio  confirmed  by  means  of  the  fmall  mirror  EF, 
in  the  refleftiirg  telefcope,  which  is  made  of  opaque 
metal,  and  iiands  dittctly  between  the  eye  and  the 
object  towards  which  the  telefcope  is  turned  ;  and  will 
hide  the  whole  object  from  the  eye  at  O,  if  the  two 
glalfes  ZZ  arid  SS  are  taken  out  of  the  tube. 

Great  improveir.ents  have  been  lately  made  in  rhe  con- 
ftruftion  of  both  reikcling  and  refrafiing  telefcopes, 
as  well  as  in  the  method  of  applying  thofe  ii.ftruments 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Thefe, 
however,  ItU  not  properly  under  the  fcience  of 
optics,  as  fitter  opportunities  occur  of  giving  a  full 
account  of  them,  as  vvell  as  of  the  magic  lantern,  ca- 
mera obfcura,  &.C.  under  other  articles  of  our  multifa- 
rious work.  See  Catoi'twcs,  D!0PTs.Ki,-'3.''i;cuLUMj 
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and  Telescope.     We /hall  conclude  this  article  with     M't.'"- 

fome  obfervationB  ^"^'^P  ^"'^ 

I  deicopes 

On    the  d'ifermt   Menu   of  Mlcrofcopet  and   Te.'cfcopis,  c"n>parcd._ 

compartd  ivilh  one  nnotksr  ;  hoiu  far  lue  may  rcafonuUy  " 

depend  on  the  Dijlovcries  miule  hy  them,  onJ  what  hopes 

•we  may  entertain  of  further  Improvements, 

The  advantages  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  microfcope8i^„i,Jpf 
and  telefcopes  depend,  in  the  firft  place,  upon  their  pro- microfcopes 


perty  of  majjnilying   the   minute  paris  of  objetts,  foandtele- 
that  they  can  by  that  means  be  more  diftinftly  viewed  "^^^P"  """* 
by  the  eye  ;  and,  feconjiy,  upon  their  throwing  more 


light  into  the  pupil  of  the  eye  than  what  is  done  with- 
out them.  The  advantages  anfing  from  the  inagnity- 
ing  power  would  be  extremely  limited,  if  they  were  not 
alfo  accompanied  by  the  latter:  for  if  the  lame  quan- 
tity of  light  is  fpread  over  a  large  portion  of  furface, 
it  becomes  proportionably  diniinilhed  in  force  ;  and 
therefore  the  objects,  though  magnified,  appear  pro- 
portionably dim.  Thus,  though  any  magnifying  glafs 
fhould  enlarge  the  diameter  of  the  objeft  lo  times,  and 
confequently  magnify  the  furiace  lOO  times,  yet  if  the 
focal  diftance  of  the  glafs  was  about  eight  inches  (pro- 
vided tliis  was  poflible),  and  its  diameter  only  about  the 
fize  of  the  pu|)il  ot  the  eye,  the  object  would  appear  i  co 
times  more  dim  when  we  looked  through  the  glals, 
than  when  we  beheld  it  with  our  naked  eyes;  and  this, 
even  on  a  fuj.^pohtion  that  tlie  glafs  tranlmitted  all  the 
light  which  fell  upon  it,  which  no  glafs  can  do.  But  if 
the  focal  diftance  of  the  glafs  was  only  four  inches, 
though  its  diameter  remained  as  before,  the  inconveni- 
ence would  be  vaftly  diminifued,  becaufe  the  glals  could 
then  be  placed  twice  as  near  the  objeft  as  before,  and  . 
confequently  would  receive  four  times  as  many  rays  aj 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  therefore  we  would  fee  it 
much  brighter  than  befoir.  Going  on  thus,  ftiU  di- 
minifliin^  the  focal  dillance  of  the  glafs,  and  keeping 
its  diameter  as  lai-ge  as  poflible,  we  will  perceive  the 
objeft  mere  and  more  magnified,  and  at  the  fame  time 
very  diftinft  and  bright.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
with  regard  to  optical  inftruments  of  the  microfcopic 
kind,  we  muft  fooner  or  later  arrive  at  a  limit  which 
cannot  be  palfed.  'i  his  limit  is  formed  by  tire  follow- 
ing particulars.  I.  The  quiutity  of  light  loil  in  pafs- 
ing  through  the  glafs.  2.  The  diminution  of  the  glafs 
itielf,  by  which  it  receives  only  a  fmall  quantity  of 
rays.  3.  The  extreme  ihortnefs  of  the  focal  diftance 
of  great  magnifiers,  whereby  the  free  accefs  ot  the 
light  to  the  objeft  which  we  wilh  to  view  is  impe- 
ded, and  confequently  the  refleftion  of  the  light  from 
it  is  weakened.  4.  The  aberrations  of  the  rays,  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  different  refiangibillty. 

To  undcrftand  this  more  fully,  as  well  as  to  fee  how 
far  there  obllacics  can  be  removed,  let  us  fuppofe  the 
lens  made  of  fuch  a  dull  kind  of  glafs  that  it  tranfmits 
only  one  half  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it.  It  is 
evident  that  fuch  a  glals,  of  tour  inches  focal  diftance, 
and  which  magnifies  the  diameter  of  an  objeft  twice, 
ftill  fuppofing  its  own  breadth  equal  to  that  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  will  fhovv  it  four  times  magnified  in 
furface,  but  only  lulf  as  bright  as  if  it  was  feen  by., 
the  naked  eye  at  the  ufual  Uiftancc ;  for  the  light 
which  falls  upon  the  eye  from  the  objeft  at  eight  inches 
dillance,  and  likewife  the  furface  of  the  objeft  in  its 

natural,  • 
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Mic-o-    natural  fize,  bem:T  both-rfprefented  by  I,  the  furface 
Tdtfro'^'el  °^  ^^^  magnified  olject  will  be  4,  and  the  light  which 
comi.arcd.  makes  that  magnified  ohjei-i  vifible  only    2  i  becaufe 
'        V "      '  though  the  glafs  receives  four  times  as  much  li^»ht  as 
the  naked  eye  does  at  the  ufual  diftanct;  of  dillinft 
vifion,  yet  one  half  is  loft  in  pafiin^;  throu'jh  the  glafs. 
The  inconvenience  in  this  rcfpecl  can  therefore  be  re- 
moved only  a<!  far  as  it  is  poflible  to  increafe  the  clear- 
nefs  of  the  glafs,  fo  that  it  fhall  tranfmit  nearly  all  the 
rays  which  fall  upon  it ;  and  how  far  this  can  be  done, 
hath  not  yet  been  afcertained. 

Tlie  fecond  obftacle  to  the  perfeflion  of  microfcopic 
glaffes  is  the  fmall  fize  of  great  magnifiers,  by  which, 
jiotwithftanding  their  near  approach  to  the  objeft,  they 
receive  a  fmaller  quantity  of  rays  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. Thus,  fuppofe  a  glafs  of  only  -r^th  of  an 
inch  fuca!  diftance  ;  fuch  a  glafs  would  increafe  the 
vifible  diameter  80  times,  and  the  furface  6400  times. 
If  the  breadth  of  the  glafs  coald  at  the  fame  time  be 
preferved  as  great  as  that  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
which  we  fhaii  fuppofe  Toihs  of  an  inch,  the  objeft 
>»ould  appear  magnified  6400  times,  a:t  the  fame  time 
that  every  part  of  it  would  be  as  bright  as  it  sppears 
to  the  naked  eye.  But  if  we  fnpfKjfe  that  this  mag- 
nifying glafs  is  only  Vjth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it 
■will  then  only  receive  ^th  of  the  light  which  otherwife 
would  have  fallen  upon  it  ;  and  therefoie,  inftead  of 
communicating  to  the  ma/^nified  ©Vjeft  a  quantity  of 
illumination  equal  to  6400,  it  would  communicate  on- 
ly one  equal  to  1600,  and  the  magnified  object  <rould 
appear  fc.i;r  times  as  dim  as  it  does  to  the  naked  eye. 
This  incorrvenience,  however,  is  itill  capable  of  being 
removed,  not  indeed  by  increafing  the  diameter  of  the 
lens,  becaufe  this  muft  be  in  proportion  to  its  focal  di- 
ftance, but  by  throwing  a  greater  quantity  of  light  on 
the  objeft.  Thus,  in  the  above  mentioned  example, 
if  four  times  the  quantity  of  light  which  naturally  falls 
upon  it  could  be  thrown  upon  the  objeft,  it  is  plain 
that  the  rcfleftion  from  it  would  be  four  times  as  great 
as  in  the  natural  way  ;  and  confequently  themngnified 
image,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  as  many  times 
magnified  as  before,  would  be  as  bright  as  when  feen 
by  the  naked  eye.  In  tranfparent  objefts  this  can  be 
done  very  efFeftually  by  a  coi>cave  fpeculum,  as  in  the 
reflefting  microfcope  already  dcfcribed  :  but  in  opaque 
objefts  the  cafe  h  fomewhat  tnore  doubtful ;  neither  do 
the  contrivances  foi-  view'tig  thefe  objefts  fecm  entirely 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  light  from  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  lens  and  fhortnefs  of  the  focus. — 
When  a  microfcopic  lens  magnifies  the  diameter  of  an 
objeft  40  times,  it  hath  then  the  utmofl  poflible  mag- 
nifying powf  r,  without  diminifhing  the  natural  bright- 
nefs  01  the  objeft. 

The  third  obflacle  arifcs  from  the  fliortncfs  of  the 
focal  diflance  in  large  magnifiers:  but  in  tranfparent 
objefts,  where  a  fufficient  quantity  of  light  is  thrown 
on  the  o'  jtft  from  below,  the  inconvenience  atifes  at 
lail  from  ilrainisg  the  eye,  which  muft  be  placed 
nearer  the  glafs  than  it  can  well  bear;  and  this  en- 
tirely fupcrfedes  the  ufe  of  magnifiers  beyond  a  certain 
degree. 

The  fourth  obflacle  arifes  frrm  the  different  itfran- 
gibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  which  frequently  caufes 
fuch  a  deviation  from  truth  in  the  appear^ncesof  things, 
that  many  people  have   imagined  themfelvts  to  have 
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made   furprifing  difcoveriea,  and  hav«  even  publlfhed     Micro, 
them  to  the  world  ;  when  iu  fai\  they  have  been  only  .'^"P"  ^'"^ 
as  many  optical  deceptions,  owing  to  the  unequal  re-  g 'uLaicd' 
fraftions  of  the   rays.      For  this  there  feems  to  lie  no  ' 
remedy,  except  the  introduftion  of  achromatic  glaffes 
into  micTofcopes  as  well  as  telefcoiies.      How  far  this 
is  prafticable,  hath  not  ytt  betu  tried;  but  when  thefe 
glalTes  (hall   be    introduced    (if    fuch    introduftion   is 
practicable),  raicrofcopes  will  then  undoubtedly  have 
received  their  ultimate  degree  of  peifeition.  ,«? 

With  regard  to  telefeopes,   tliofe  of  the  refraftingDollnnd'* 
kind  have  evidently  the  advantage  of  all  others,  where  ^"    ^"^  ' 
the  apertute  is  equal,  and  the  aberrations  of  the  rays ,gigf„,,,.j 
are  correfted  according  to  Mr  DoUond's  method  ;  be-fupenor  t« 
caufe  the  image  is  not  enly  more  perteft,  but  a  much ^i" other*, 
greater  quantity  of  liglit  ia  tranfmitted  than  what  can 
be  reflefteJ  from  the  bed   materials  hitherto  known. 
UnluckUy,  however,  the  imprrftc^ions  of  the  glafs  fet 
a  limit  to  thefe   tclefcopts,  as  hath  already  been  ob- 
fervcd,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  made  above  three  ftec 
and  an  half  long.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  reflec- 
ting telefcopes  are  preferable  in  this  refpeft,  that  they 
may  be  made  of  dimenfions  greatly  fiiperior;  by  which 
mcani   they   can    both    magnify   to  a  greater  degree, 
and  at  the  fame  time  throw  much  more  light  into  the 
eye. 

With  regard  to  the  powers  of  telefcopes,  however, 
they  are  all  of  them  ex-ceedingly  lefs  than  what  we 
would  be  apt  to  imagine  from  the  number  of  times 
which  they  mngnify  the  objeft.  Thus,  when  we 
hear  of  a  telefcope  which  magnifies  200  times,  we 
are  apt  to  imagine,  that,  on  looking  at  any  diftant  ob- 
jeft through  it,  we  fhould  perceive  it  as  diltinctly  ag 
we  would  with  our  naked  eye  at  the  200th  part  of 
the  diftance.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe ; 
neither  is  there  any  theory  capable  of  directing  us  in 
this  matter  ;  we  mufl  therefore  depend  entirely  on  ex- 
perience. 

The  beft  method  of  trying  the  goodnefs  of  any  te- 
lefcope is  by  obfcrving  how  much  farther  off  you  are 
able  to  read  with  it  than  you  can  with  the  naked 
eye.  But  that  all  deception  may  be  avoided,  it  ig 
proper  tochoofc  fomcthing  to  be  read  where  the  ima- 
gination cannot  give  any  affiflahcc,  fuch  as  a  table  of 
logarithms,  or  fomething  which  coiififts  entirely  of  fi- 
gures ;  and  hence  the  truly  ufefnl  power  of  the  tele- 
fcope is  eafily  knov/n.  In  this  way  Mr  Short's  large 
telefcope,  which  magnifies  the  diameter  of  ohjedls  I  200 
times,  is  yet  unable  to  afford  fufficient  light  for  read- 
ing at  more  than  200  times  the  diftance  at  which  we 
can  read  with  our  naked  eye.  ,, 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  reflefting  telefcopes,  itTheGieeo 
is  now  pretty  generally  agreed,  that  when  the  Gre--rian  tele- 
gorian  ones  are  well  conflrufted,  they  have  the  advan ■ '^"P^  *"?*" 
tage  of  thofe  of  the  Newtonian  form.      One  advantage  jp^,^^,^ 
evident  at  firfl  fight  is,  that  with  the  Gregorian  tele- ufe  to  the 
fcope  an  ebjeft  is  perceived  by  looking  direftly  through  Newtoni»n 
it,  and  confequently  is  found  with  much  greater  eafe 
than  in  the  Newtonian  telefcope,  where  we  muft  look 
into  the  fide.   The  uiiavoiiiable  imperfcftion  of  the  fpe- 
cula  common  to  both,  alfo  gives  the  Gregorian  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  Newtonian   form.      Notwithftanding 
the  utmoft  care  and  labour  of  the  workmen,  it  is  found 
impoflible  to  give  the  metals  either  a  perfeftly  fphe- 
rical  or  a  perleftly  parabolical  form.     Hence  arifcs 
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S. 


Micro     fome  I'ndiflinftnefs  of  the  i.iiage  formed  by  the  great 
Tclcfcopes   "^ 


IJrTf""    fpeculum,  which  is  frequently  corre-^ed   by  the  little 
compjred.  °"^>  provided  they  are  p-operly  mitcheJ.      But  if  this 


-lis  not  done,  the  error  will  be  made  much  worfe ;  and 
hence  many  of  the  Gregorian  telefcopes  ate  far  infe- 
rior to  the  Newtonian  luies;  namely;  when  the  fpeciila 
have  not  been  propeilv  adapted  to  each  other,  l  here 
is  no  method  by  which  the  workman  can  know  the 
fpecula  which  will  fit  one  another  without  a  trial  ; 
and  therefore  there  is  a  neceffity  for  having  many 
fpi-cula  ready  made  of  each  fort,  that  in  fitting  up  a 
telefcope  thofe  may  be  chof.n  which  beft  fuit  each 
other. 

The  brightnefs  of  any  obieft  feen  tlirough  a  tele- 
fcope, in  comparifon  with  its  brightnefs  when  feen  by 
the  naked  eye,  may  in  all  cafes  be  ealily  found  by  the 
following  formula.  Let  n  reprefent  the  natural  di- 
ftance  of  a  vifihle  objefl,  at  which  it  can  be  diilin<ftly 
feen  ;  and  let  d  reprefent  its  diftance  from  the  objeit- 
glafs  of  the  infirument.  Let  m  be  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  inrtrumenc ;  that  is,  let  the  vilual  angle 
fubtended  at  the  eve  by  the  objeCl  when  at  the  di- 
ftance  «,  and  viewed  without  the  infirument,  be  to  the 
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vifua!  angle  produced  by  the  inllrument  ai   r  to  m 
Let  (7  be  the  diameter  of  the   oSjeclglafs,   an  1  ^  be '^"P^  "• '""' 
that  of  the  pupil.      Let   the  inftrument   he  fo  con-^'^'-^'''^;'^^;^' 
rtrucled,  that  no  parts  of  the  pencils  are  intercepted^lTirilLj 
for   w:int   of  fuffi.-if-nt  apertures  of    the  intermediite 
glalfes.      Laftty,  let  the  light  loft  in  reficclion  or  re- 
frartion  be  neglcAcd. 

The  brightnefs  of  vifion  through  the  inftrument  will 


be  expreffed  by  the  fraftion  . 


1  />  ai 


the  brightnefs  of 


natural  vifion  being  r.  But  although  thid  fraftion  may 
exceed  unity,  the  vifion  through  the  inftrument  will 
not  be  brighter  than  natural  vifion.  For,  when  rliis 
is  the  cafe,  the  pupil  does  not  receive  all  the  light 
tranfmitted  through  the  inftrument. 

In  microfcopes,  n  is  the  neareft  limits  of  diftind 
vifion,  nearly  8  inches.  But  a  difference  in  this  cir- 
cumrtance,  arifing  from  a  difference  in  the  eye,  makes 
no  change  in  the  formula,  becaufe  m  changes  in  the 
fame  proportion  with  ;;. 

In  ttkfcopes,  n  and  </  may  be  accounted  equal,  and. 


the  formula  becomes 


m/'' 
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X. 


ABERRATION,  theory  of, 
n''25i.  Evilsof — remedy, 
252.  Light  diftrihuted  by, 
over  the  fmalleft  circle  of  dif- 
fufion,  253.  Contrary  aber- 
latioDs  corre<5l  each  other, 
255. 

Adam's  method  of  making  glo- 
bules for  large  magnifiers, 
1 10. 

dtrial  fpeculums  mentioned  by 
Mr  Gray,  47.  Aerial  ima- 
ges formed  by  concave  mir- 
rors, 2i;4- 

Aethers,  fuppofed-  do  not  folve 
the  phenomena  of  inflexion, 
&c.  67. 

Or,  refraAive  power  of,  t ;, 
J  4.  Strongly  reflffls  the  rays 
proceeding  from  beneath  the 
furface  of  water,  37. 

Alemkrt  (Iti.d'),  his  difcove- 
ries  concerning  achromatic 
telefcopes,  1 7. 

Alhozen's  difcoveries  concenj- 
ing  the  refraftion  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  6.  His  conjec- 
tures about  the  canfe  of  it, 
ib.  He  gave  the  firft  hint 
of  the  magnifying  power  of 
glaffe?,  il. 

A'/fc/iniffaltdimiuifhcs  the  mean 
jefT'clion,  but  not  the  dif- 
perfive  power  of  glafs,  1 8, 

^dfi^ksf  refrailed  tables  of,  pub- 


lifhedby  Kepler  and  Kircher, 
n'li. 

j^ntonio  At  Dominis,  bifhop  of 
Spalatro,  difcovered  the  na- 
ture of  the  rainbow,  203. 

Apparent  place  of  objeds  ften 

1  y  itflcdlion,  tirft  difcovercd 
by  Kepler,  27.  Barrow's 
tli:;ory  refpefting,  210.  M. 
del.iHire'8obfeivation'!,2I  (. 
Berki;lcy's  hypothecs  on  di- 
ftancehyconfufed  vifion,  113. 
Olijeded   to   hy  Dr  Smith, 

2  1 4.  1'he  o!  jedion  obviated 
1  y  Robin",  2  i  if.  M.  Bou- 
gr.ei  adopts  Barrow's  ma- 
xim, 216.  Porterfittld's  view 
o!  this  fut-ject,  2  17. 

Almofpbere  varies  in  its  refrac- 
tive power  at  different  time's, 
20.  Illumination  of  the  ftia- 
dow  of  the  earth  by  the  re- 
fraftion  of  the  atmofphere, 
?  7.  P-339.  '^c. 

AtiraSive  force  fuppofed  to  be 
the  caufe  of  retlertion,  176. 
'1  he  fuppofition  objefteJ  to, 
177.  Obvi.-vted,  178.  An- 
other hypothtfis,  179.  Sip 
Ifaac  Newton's  hypothefis, 
180.   Untenable,  181. 

Azout  (Mr)  makes  an  obieft- 
glafsofanextraordinary  focal 
length,  93.  On  the  apertures 
of  lefrading  tclcfcopes,  56. 


B. 

Bacon  (  Roger),  his  difcoveries,. 
n-  6,  8. 

5a<:«i(Lord),  his  raiflake  con- 
cerning the  pofTjbilityof  ma- 
king images  appear  in  the 
air,  26. 

Barker's  (Dr)  refledtiag  mi- 
crofcope,  113. 

Barro-w's  theory  refpeding  the 
apparent  pl.ice  of  o'ojcds, 
21  D.  -"Vdopted  by  Boiiguer, 
216. 

Beams  of  light,  the  phenome- 
non of  diverging,  more  fre- 
quent in  furamerthan  in  win- 
ter, 241. 

Beaume  (Mr)  cannot  fire  in- 
flammable liquids  with  hct 
iron  or  a  burning  coal,  un- 
lefs  thofe  fubftances  be  of  a 
ivhite  heat,  4J. 

Berkshy's  theory  of  vifion,  72. 
His  hypothefis  coivcerning' 
the  apparent  place  of  ob- 
jecls,  213.  Objefted  to  by 
Dr  Smith,  214.  The  ob- 
jeftion  obviated  by  Mr  Ro- 
bins, 215. 

Binocular  telefcope  invented  by 
Father  Rheita,  91. 

Black  marble  in  fome  cafes  re- 
fledts  very  powerfully,  36. 

Blair  (Dr  Rojert)  makes  an 
important    difcovery>     jy. 


Blair  and  Dollond's  reflefi'- 
ing  telefcope  fup;tior  to  all 
others,  n^  278. 

Bodies  which  feem  to  touch  one 
another  art  not  in  aAualcon- 
tadl,  46.  Eight  hundred 
pounds  weight  on  every 
fquare  inch  neceffary  to  bring 
twobodies  intoappaientcon- 
ta£l,  64. 

Boupier's  experiments  to  dif- 
cover  the  quantity  of  light 
lort  by  refledion,  3^  His 
difcoveries  concerning  the 
refletliun  of  glafs  and  po- 
liced mtthl,  35.  His  ob- 
f,.rvations  concerning  theap- 
partnt  place  of  objeds,  2  iVi. 
Throws  gre::t  light  on  the 
ful  jed  of  fallacies  of  vifson, 
220.  Explains  the  pheno- 
mena of  green  and  blue  flia- 
dows  feen  in  the  (ley,  234^ 
235.  Contrivances  for  mea- 
furing  light,  244.  Calcula- 
tions concerning  the  light  of 
the  moon,  24S. 

Boyle's  experiments  concerniug- 
the  light  of  differently  co. 
loured  fubftances,  28. 

■^''k?-'"-^  folution  of  fingle  viliora 
with  two  eyes,  1 59. 

Brilliant,  the  cut  in  diamonda 
produces  total  refledioa, 
129. 
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Bri/lle,  curioai  appearance  of 
the  rtiadow  ef  one,  n°  ;6. 

Buflon's  experiments  on  the  re- 
fleftion  of  light,  34.  Obfer- 
ved  green  and  blue  fhadows 
in  the  il-:y,  231,  232. 

Burning- gh.^ti  cf  the  ancients 
defcribed,  25. 
C. 

Campan'i's  telefcope,  92. 

Candle,  rays  of  light  extended 
from,  in  feveral  direftions, 
like  the  tails  of  comets,  51. 

Cat  {M.  le)  explains  the  mag- 
nifying of  objeAs  by  the  in- 
fledlion  of  light,  68.  Ac- 
counts for  the  large  appear- 
ance of  objefls  in  mift,  212. 
Explains  aremarkabledecep- 
tion  of  vidon,  225. 

Chejl  (iVIr)  made  the  famedif- 
covery  with  DoUoud  for  the 
improvement  ef  refradting 
telefcopes,  1 8. 

C/airaul's  calciilations  refpeft- 
ing  telefcopes,  17. 

Co/d,  why  mofl  intenfe  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  4^. 

Co/ours  difcovered  to  arlfe  from 
refraftion,  15.  Suppofed  by 
Dechales  to  arife  from  the 
inflexion  of  light,  50.  Pro- 
duced by  a  mixture  of  flia- 
dows,  58.  Colours  fimple  or 
compound,  i|;6. 

Concave  glafTes,  74.  An  objeft 
fcen  through  a  concave  lens 
is  fecn  nearer,  fmallcr,  and 
lefs  bright,  than  with  the 
naked  eye,  170.  Lnv  of 
rcfleftion  from  a  concavefur- 
face,  183.  Proved,  l8j.  Con- 
cave mirrors,  p.  344. 

Convex  lens,  an  objeft  fecn 
thro'  appears  brighter,  lar- 
ger, and  more  diftant,  than 
when  feen  by  the  naked  eye, 
n'  168.  In  ctrtain  circum- 
fiances  it  appears  inverted 
and  pendulous  in  theair,  1 69. 
X,aw  of  reflection  from  a 
convex  furfate,  1 84.  Proved 
mathematically,  I  85.  Me- 
thod of  finding  the  focal  di- 
ftance  of  rays  reflefted  from 
a  convex  furface,  1 89.  Con- 
vex mirrors,  p.  344. 

Con^oil?  of  bodies  in  n^any  cafes 
apparent  without  being  real, 
46.  Eight  hund'ed  pounds 
on  every  fquate  inch  necef- 
fary  toprodnceapparent  con- 
taft,  64.  Real  contadt  of 
bodies  perhaps  never  obfer- 
ved,  66. 
K"  249. 


OPT 

Corona,  p.  327. 

Crjy^^/hathfome  refraftive  pro- 
perties different  fiom  other 
tranfparent  fubftances,  n^3g. 

Cylinders:  experiments  by  Mi- 
raidl  concerning  their  fha- 
dows, 54. 

D. 

Dsreption  in  vlfion  ;  a  remark- 
able one  explained  !jy  M.  le 
Cat,  225. 

DechakiU  obftrvations  on  the 
infleftion  of  light,  50. 

Defcartes:  his  difcoveries  con- 
cerning vifion,  71.  Account 
of  the  inven  tion  of  telefcopes. 

Diamond,  the  brilliant  cut  in, 
producestotalrefleftion,  1 29. 

Dioptric  inftrumcnts:  difficul- 
ties attending  the  conllrac- 
tion  of  them,  120  Tele- 
fcopes why   made  fo  long, 

9?- 

Dijlance  of  objefts,  ^  3.  p. 327, 

&c.  Berkeley's  account  of 
the  judgment  formed  con- 
cerning diitance  by  confufed 
Tifion,  213.  Smith's  account 
214.  Objefled  to  by  Ro- 
bin's, 215.  Bougucr  adopts 
Barrow's  maxim,  216.  Por- 
terfield's  view  of  it,  217. 

Divini,  a  celebrated  maker  of 
telefcopes,  92.  His  micro- 
frope,  107. 

Diverj^ing  beams  more  frequent 
in  fummer  than  in  winter, 
241. 

Dolland  (Mr)  difcovers  a  me- 
thod of  coirefting  the  errors 
arifing  from  refraftion,  17. 
He  difcovers  a  miftake  in 
one  of  Newton'sexperiments, 
ib.  Difcovers  the  different 
refraftive  anddifperfive  pow- 
er of  gliifs,  ib.  Difficulties 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
p.  238.  His  improvements 
in  the  refrafting  telefcope, 
n^  99,  100.  Dol'ond  and 
Blair's  i-efrafting  telefcope 
fuptrior  to  all  others,  ^7^!. 

Domiiiis  (De)  difcovered     the 
crfLife  of  the   colours  of  the 
rainbow,  20^;. 
E. 

Ediu.irds  (Mr)  improvements 
in  the  refleftiag  telefcope, 
08. 

Etnf^ent  rays,  the  focus  of, 
found,  144. 

Z'y,v.rfor:-i/telefcope  or  portable 
ol'lcrvatory,  102.  New  one 
ivented  by  Ramfden,  ib. 


I     c     s. 

Enter  (Mr)  firft  fuggelled  the 
thoUi;ht  of  improving  re- 
frafting  telefcopes,  n^  1 7. 
His  controverfy  with  Clai- 
raut,  &c.  ib.  His  fcheme 
for  introducing  vifion  byre- 
Hefted  light  into  the  folar 
microfcope  and  magic  lan- 
tern, 116.  His  theory  of 
undulation  contrary  to  fadl, 
136;  and  therefore  mifleads 
artlfts,  137. 

Eye  :  the  denlity  and  refraftive 
powers  of  its  humours  firft 
afcertained  by  Scheiner,  70. 
Defcription  of  it,  r4c.  Di- 
menfions  of  the  infenfiMe 
fpot  of  it,  151.  Eyes  fcl- 
dom  both  equally  goad,  2 1 7. 
Seat  of  vifion  in,  difpute  a- 
bout,  150.  Arguments  for 
the  retina  being  the  feat  of 
viilon  in,  152. 

Eyes,  fingle  vifion  with  two, 
158  Varioushypothefescon- 
cerning  it,  159,  i6d,  i6t, 
Sec.  Brightnefs  of  objefts 
greater  when  feen  with  two 
eyes  than  only  with  one, 
163.  When  one  eye  is  clo- 
fed,  the  pupil  of  the  other 
is  enlarged,  164. 
F. 

Fallacies,  feveral,  of  vifion  ex- 
plained, 219.  Great  light 
thrown  on  this  fubjeft  by 
M.  Bougucr,  220. 

Focus,  the,  of  rays  refra  Aed  by 
fpherical  furfaces  afcertain- 
ed, 141.  Focus  ef  parallel 
rays  falling  perpendicular 
upon  any  lens,  143.  Focuu 
of  emergent  rays  found,  144. 
Proportional  dillance  of  the 
focus  of  rays  reflefted  from 
a  fpherical  furface,  188.  Me- 
thod of  finding  the  focal  di- 
ftance  of  rays  rcfleiled  from 
a  convex  furface,  1 89. 

Fantana  claims  the  honour  of 
inventing  telefcopes,  79. 

Force,  repulfive,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  caufe  of  refledlion,  174. 
The  fuppofition  objefted  to, 
I  75.  Attraftive,  fuppofed, 
176.  The  fuppofition  ob- 
jeftedto,  177.  Theobjedion 
obviated,  178. 

Funk  (  Baron  Alexander'),  his 
ol.ifervation  concerning    the 
light  in  mines,  47. 
G. 

Galilcah  telefcope,  more  diffi- 
ficult  of  conftruftion  than 
others,  86. 


Index.' 

Galileo  made  a  telefcope  with- 
out a  pattern,  n*^  80.  An  ac- 
,  count  of  his  difcoveries  with 
it,  81.  Why  called  Lyn- 
ceus,  82.  Account  of  hia 
telefcopes,  83.  Was  not  ac- 
quainced  with  their  ratio' 
nale,%^.  His  telefcope,  269. 
Magnifying  power  of,  270. 

Glafs  globes,  their  magnify, 
ing  powers  "known  to  the 
ancients,  3.  Different  kinds 
of  them,  ib.  Table  of  the 
different  compofitlons  of 
glafs  for  corrtfting  the  er- 
rors in  refrafting  telefcopes, 
p.  240.  Showsvariouscolourj 
when  fplit  into  thin  lamina:, 
n''3  (.Table  of  the  quantities 
of  light  reflected  from  glafs 
notquick-filver£d,atdifferent 
angles  of  incidence,  p.  249. 
Glafs,  multiplying,  pheno- 
mena of,  n°  256. 

Glajfes,  difference  in  their 
powers  of  refraftlon  and  dif- 
perfion  of  the  light,  p.  239. 

Globes  have  (horter  ftiadows 
than  cylinders,  n"  ^^.  And 
more  light  in  their  fha- 
dows, 57. 

Globules,  ufed  for  microfcopea 
by  Hartfocker,  108.  Adam's 
method  of  making  themt 
III. 

Gregory's  invention  of  the  re- 
flecting telefcope,  97.  Gre- 
gorian telefcope,  27^.  Mag' 
nifying  power  of,  276.  Gre- 
gorian telefcope  fuperior  for  ■ 
common  ufes  to  the  Newto- 
nian, 279. 

Grey  (  Mr ) ,  obfervation  on  aeriat 
Jpecuhims,  47.  Temporary 
microfcopes,  1 12. 

Grimaldi  firft  obferves  that  co- 
lours arife  from  refraftion, 
I  ;.  InfleClion  of  light  firft 
difcovered  Ijy  him,  p.  253. 
His  difcoveries  concerning 
infledion,  n''  49. 
H. 

Hairs,  remarkable  appearance 
of  their  fhadows,  52. 

Hartfocker' s  microfcope,  108. 

Hcrfchel's  improvements  in  rC- 
flefting  telefcopes,  99. 

Hire  (M.  de  la),  his  reafon  why 
rays  of  light  fcem  to  proceed 
from  luminous  bodies  when 
viewed  with  the  eyes  half 
fhut,  51.  Obfervations  on 
the  apparent  place  of  objefbi 

2ZI. 

Hooke{I3v)t]xi%  difcoveries  con- 
2  cerning 


ccrning  the  inflexion  of 
light,  n°  48. 

'orizon,  an  ohjeft  fituatedin, 
appears  above  its  true  plane, 
166.  Extent  of  the  vifiMe 
horizon  on  a  plane  furfaL-e, 
227. 

horizontal  moon,  Ptolemy's 
hypothecs  concerning  it,  5. 

'uygcns  grently  improves  the 

telefcopes   of  Sch-iner  and 

Rheita,  8g.      Improves  the 

Newtonian  telcfccpe,  273. 

I. 

'arfen  (ZnnhariaO,  the  fiiH 
inventor  of  tckfcope9,  77 
anJ  78.  Made  the  tirlt  mi- 
crofcope,    lot:,  106. 

nagcs.  Lord  Bacon's  miflake 
concerning  the  poflibility  of 
making;  them  appear  in  the 
air,  26.  Another  mift.ike 
on  the  fame  fubjedl  hy  Vi- 
tellio,  ib.  B.  Poita's  me- 
thod of  pioduiing  this  ap- 
pear^ince,  ib.  Kircher's  me- 
thod, /'/'.  Images,  aerial, 
formed  ly  concave  mirrors, 
250. 

i'pulfe,  doubtful  if  it  has  ever 
been  obferved.  1^6. 

^iiiience.  ratio  of  the  fine  of 
to  that  of  rtfr3Cl.'nn,  126. 

jidrnt  velocity,  increafc  of, 
dimi'ufhcs  refrsttion.  130. 

iia^ion  of  li^ht,  difcoverfes 
jonccrninL^  it.  p.  25';.  Dr 
Hii^ke's  difcoveries  con- 
:ernlnjjit,  n  48.  Grimal '.i's 
'l-fcrvations,  49.  DccTialej's 
jhfervations,  50.  Newton's 
lifcoveries,  J3.  Maraldi's, 
;^,  ^4.  Probably  proluced 
)y  the  fame  forces  with  re- 
leclion  and  refrartion,  63. 

lierfton,  a  curious  inftance  of 
t    obferved    by    Mr   Grey, 

■7. 
ItiJiatiom  of  the  fun's  light 
■  ppearing    through   the  in- 

erftices  of  the  clouds.,  §  6. 

.  3^7,  &c.  Converging  ob- 

rved  by  Dr  Smith,  n°  258. 

iiplalned     by     him,     239. 

fot     obferved     hy     moon- 

ght,   240. 
jiiltr't     fatelHtes    difcovered 

y  Janfen,  78     By  Galileo, 

id  called  by  hin»   Medicean 

anett,  81. 

K. 
Xi'er     firft     difcovered      the 

ae  leafon  of  the  apparent 

ace  of  objcfts  feen  by  re- 

^iSing   mirrors,    27.      Hie 
Vol.  XIII.  Part  I. 
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difcoveiics  concerning  vi- 
fion,  n"  69.  Improved  the 
conllruulion  of  tek-fcopes, 
84,  ^^7.  His  method  lirll 
put  in  praftice  by  Scbclner, 
83. 

Kircher  attempted    a    ration  il 

theory  of  refraction,  11. 

L. 

Lead  increafes  the  difperlive 
power  of  glafs,  17. 

Linfes,  their  effe.'H  fini  dif- 
covered by  Kepler,  83. 
Lenfcs,  ho  V  many,  142. 
The  to  JUS  of  par.liel  r^ys 
fsllinir  perpendicul.tr  upon 
any  lens,  14^,  Convex,  an 
o"jecl  ficn  through,  app 'ars 
larger,  brii^hter,  .ind  more 
di'.lant,  th;;n  by  the  naked 
eye,  168,  In  fnme  clr- 
cumftrinces  it  sppjirs  in- 
verted, and  pendulous  in  the 
rir,  169.  An  object  feen 
throUjjh  a  concave  lens  is 
feen  ne;;rer.  fmaller,  and 
lefs  bright,  than  with  the 
naked  eye,    170. 

Lffwuitnhovk' s  microfcoDe.  109. 

Light,  its  plienoinena  difficult 
to  be  accouiitcd  for,  r. 
Difco"ered  not  to  be  homo- 
gcneal,  16.  Quantity  of, 
rtrfleftird  by  different  faS- 
ftances,  40.  Quantity  of  it 
abforbed  by  plnifer  of  Paris, 
41.  By  the  moon, /i^.  Ob- 
fcrvations  on  the  manner  in 
which  bodies  are  heated  by 
it.  4^.  No  heat  produced 
by  it  on  a  tranfparent  me- 
dium, unlefi  it  is  reflected 
from  the  furface,  ib.  New- 
ton's experiments  with  re- 
fpecl  to  its  inflection,  ?2. 
Rcfle'^ed,  refrailed,  and  in- 
flected by  the  fame  forces, 
6;.  Different  opinions 
concerning  the  nature  of, 
121.  It  iflues  in  ftraight 
lines  from  each  point  of 
a  luminous  furface,  laz  In 
what  cafe  the  rays  of  light 
defcribe  a  curve,  124.  Its 
motion  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded Ly  refraftion,  :  27 
Light  of  all  kinds  fubjtiit 
to  the  fame  hws,  132.  Th^ 
law  of  rcfraftion  whenlif;h*^ 
paflesout  of  one  tranfparent 
body  into  another  contigu- 
ous to  it,  133.  Some  por- 
tion of  light  slways  reflect- 
ed from  tranfparent  bodies, 
J 7 1.     Light  is  not  rejkft- 
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ed  by  impinging  on  the  fo- 
lid  parts  of  bodies  at  the 
firll  furface,  172.  Nor  at  the 
fecond,  173.  Light  con- 
fids  of  feveral  forts  of  co- 
loured rays  diifcrentlv  re- 
frangil  le,  194.'  Reflected 
light  differently  refrangible, 
195.  Bouguer's  contrivan- 
ces for  mtaUiring  light,  244. 
Thefc  initrumtnts  meafure 
only  the  intenfity  of  I'r^ht, 
245  Great  variat'on  of  the 
Ji^hl  of  the  moon  at  t^ifferent 
a'titudcs  246.  Variation  in 
dittennt  parts  of  the  diilci 
of  the  fun  and  planets,  247. 
Bouguer's  calculiitions  con- 
cerning the  liuht  of  the 
moon,  248.  Dr  Smith's, 
249.  Mr  Mihcll's,  250. 
Denfity  of,  in  different 
points  of  refr.iiition,  254. 

Lignum  nephriticum,  remaik- 
a;Je  properties  of  its  infu- 
fiim,  29. 

Lines  can  be  feen  un.ler  fmrfller 
angles  than  fpots,  and  why, 
_IT7. 

Liquid  fubftances  cannot  be 
tired  by  the  folar  rays  con- 
cent! ated,  44. 

Long-Jigbiednef!,  I  5  J. 
M. 

Magic  lantern,  Mr  Eulcr's 
attempt  to  introduce  vifion 
by  rcilecled  light  into,  116. 

Magnitudes  of  objedls,  f  3. 
p.  327,   Sec. 

Mdtran  (M.).  his  obfervations 
on    the    inflection   of  light, 

Maraldi's  difvoverifs  concern- 
ing the  infledtion  of  light, 
53-  54..  55-  Further  pui- 
fues  Grimakli's  and  Sir  I. 
Ne-vton's  experiments,  ^^6^ 
37.  His  experiments  with 
a  mixtaie  of  coloured  flia- 
dows,  58. 

Martin's  (Mr)  improvement 
of    the    fjLu-     microfcope, 

Maurofycus,     his     difcoveries, 

•      9.  ^9- 

Mazias  (Abbe),  attempts  an 
explanation  of  tlie  pheno- 
mena of  green  and  blue 
r.iadows   feen    in    the     Iky, 

2i!3- 
Media  the  various  appearances 
of  o!  jeris  through  different, 
flatcd  and  inveftigated,  165. 
An  objeft  feen  through  a 
plane      medium,       appears 
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nearer  and  brighter  than 
feen  by  the  naked  eye 
n^  167. 

MehnUe  ^Mr),  his  obfervations 
on  the  heating  of  bodies  by 
light,  43.  Difcovers  that 
bodies  which  fee.Ti  to  touch 
are  not  in  aftual  contaft, 
4'i.  Explains  a  curious  phe- 
nomenon of  vifion,  2i6. 
Explains  the  phenomena  of 
green  Jiid  blue  fhadows  in 
the  flcy,  234. 

M'tche/l's  (Mr),  calculation 
of  the  ligiu  of  the  moon, 
250. 

AIic>(jfcoj)-s,  their liiftory,  lo;', 
Ma.fe  by  Janfen  rc6.  By 
Divmi,  IC7.  By  H  rtfoc- 
ktr  108.  By  Leeuwenhoek, 
IC9  By  Wilfon,  1 10. 
Adr.m"3  method  of  making 
globules  for  large  msgnifierSj 
ill.  Tempon.ry  miero- 
fcopcs,  by  Mr  Grey,  i  1 2. 
Dr  Barker's  rcfltfting  mi- 
crofcope. 113.  Smith's  re- 
flcftirg  microfcope  fuperior 
to  ali  cthirs,  114.  Solar 
n-icrijfcop«  s  and  that  for 
opaque  objefts,  I  I  y.  Mr 
Eulcr's  khcme  of  intro..lu- 
ciug  vifion  l;y  rcflced  light 
into  the  folar  microfcope 
and  magic  lantern,  116. 
Martin's  improvemtnt,  1  17, 
Di  Torre's  extraordinary 
magnifying  niicrof  ope,  1 1  8. 
Could  not  be  ufed  by  Mr 
Baker,  119.  Microfcope, 
compound  ufe  of  feveral 
lenfes  in,  260.  Dr  Smith's, 
majnitying  porver  of,  261. 
E.-ify  method  of  afcertaining 
the  magnifying  power  of,  262. 
Further  oblervations  on  the 
magnifying  power  of,  263. 
Table  of  the  magnify- 
ing powers  of  glaflts  ufed 
in,  ib.  Solar,  magnify- 
ing power  of  264.  Merits 
of,  compared  wath  the  tele- 
feope,  277.     _ 

Mines  better  illuminated  in 
cloudy  than  in  clear  wea- 
ther, 47. 

Mirrors,  ^  2.  p.  343,  &c.  Size 
of,  in  which  a  man  may  fee: 
hiswhole  ipiage,  n''2y 7.  Why 
three  or  four  images  of  ob- 
jects are  feen  in  pLine  mir- 
rors, 258.  Aerial  images 
formed  by  concave  mirrorsj 

2>9- 
M'Jt)  account  of  the  largeneft 
Z  z,  of 
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of  objeas  in.  by  M.  k  Cat, 
n"  2 1 7.. 
Moon,  MaraWi's  mlftake  con- 
cerning the  (tiatiowoi  it,  ^6. 
Why    vifible    when    totilly 
eclipfed,    242.       V/hy    tit 
moon    appears    duller    when 
eclipfed  in  her  perigee  Hian 
in  her  aposjee,    243.    Great 
Tariatinn  of  the  li^'l^t  <>f  the 
moon  at  different  altitude-;, 
246.   M.  Bongvier's  cnlcuh- 
tions   concerning    the  light 
of,   248.     I)r  Smith.'s,  249- 
Mr  Michell's,   250. 
Motion  produced  witl-.out   im- 
pulfe,   65,   66.     Mptlon  of 
light  accelerated  or  Veiarded 
by  refradion,  127. 
Multiplying  glafs,  $  '•  P-  342- 
&c.  Phenonaenaoi,  n°2j-6. 
N. 
Nimton   (Sirlfaac)   his  difco- 
very  coBcernin;^  colours,  16. 
Miftaken  in  one  ©f  his  expe- 
riments 18.     Hisdifoveries 
concerning   the  infledion  of 
light,  ?2.   Theory  of  refrac- 
tion ohjeaed  to,  134.  Thefe 
objeftions  are   the   r.coeffary 
confequences  of  the  theory, 
and  therefore  confirm  It,  135. 
Reflefting    telefcope^,    273. 
Magnifying  power  of,   274. 
Inferior  to  Gregorian,  279. 
Nolkt    (Abbe)   cannot  fire  in- 
flammable liquids   by  burn- 
ing glaffes,  44. 

OljeBs  on  the  retina  of  the  eye 
appear  inverted,  146.    Why 
feen  upright,  147.     An  ob- 
ie£l  when  viewed  with  both 
eyes  does  not  appear  double, 
becaufe  the    optic  nerve   is 
infenfible  of  light,  148.  Pro- 
ved   by    experiments,     149. 
Seen  with  both  eyes  bright- 
er than  when  feen  only  with 
one,  163.     The  various  ap- 
,       pearances    of    objefts    feen 
through  different  media  fta- 
ted    and    inveftigated,    i6y. 
An    objeft    fituated   in   the 
horizon     appears    above    its 
true    plane,    166.      An  ob- 
jea   feen    through  a   plane 
medium   appears  nearer  ar:d 
brighter    than    ft  en   by  the 
naked  eye,  167.  Ohjca  feen 
through  a  convex   lens   ap- 
pears'larger,  brighter,   and 
moredittant,  168.     In  fi-me 
circumftances  an  objeft  thro' 
a  convex  lens  appears  invert- 
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eJ  and  pendulous  in  the  air, 
169.      Barrow's  theery   re- 
fpetting  the  apparent  place 
of  objefts,   210.^    M.  de  la 
Hire's     o'rifervatlons,     211. 
M.  le  Cat's  account  of  the 
larg-nefs   of  oljcSs   in   mift, 
2  12.     Why  o>.je3s  feen  from 
a  high  building  appear  fmd- 
ki  than  they  are, 2  i  c.DrPor- 
lerfitld's   account  of  objefts 
appearing  to  move  to  a  gid- 
dy   peifon    when    they    are 
both  at  lell,  221.     Wells's 
recount,  22  z.     Upon  what 
data  we  judge  vifrble  ohjefis 
to  be   in   motion  or  at   relt, 
22  V    Experiments  to  aicer- 
tain  it,  224. 
0/)/fflglaffes,  improved  by  Dol- 

iond,  17,  and  by  Blair,  rQ. 
Obfcrvalory    (PirtaMe).       See 

Equatorial  Telefcope. 
Opake   objefts,  microfcope  for, 

Optic-nerve  infenfible  of  light  ; 
and  therefore  an  objeft  view- 
ed  by  both  eyes  is  not  feen 
doable,  148.  Proved  by  ex- 
periments, 149. 
Optical  inftruments,  Seft.  iv.  p. 

342, Tkc. 
Optics  (the  fivft  treatifeof)  by 
Claudius  Ptolema?.us,  4.  Vr- 
tcUio's  treatife,  ?■  Treatife 
attril.uled  to  Euclid,  24. 
Definition  of  th;  theory  of 
optics,  p.  278. 


Paral/el  rays  falling  perpen  li- 
cular  upon  any  lens,  the  fo- 
cus of,  found,  n"  143. 
Parhelien,  p.  327. 
Plane   medium,  an  objeft  feen 
through  appears  nearer  and 
brighter  than  by  the  naked 
eye,  n"  r  67. 
Plane  furfacea,  laws  of  refrac- 
tion in,  140.     An  objeft  h- 
tuated    in   the    horizon    ap- 
pears above    its  true  plane, 
166.     Extent  of  the  vifible 
horizon  on,  227. 
Planets,  more  luminous  at  their 
edges-  than  in  the  middle  of 
their  diflcs,  41,  247. 
Plates.     Maraldi's  experiments 
concerning     their    fliadows, 

5  7- 
Porta    (Joannes    Baptifte)   his 

difcovtries,  1  o. 

Portcrfeld's   folution   of  fingle 

vifion    with   two   eyes,  160. 

Of  the  judging  of  the  di- 

ftance  of  objefts,  317,  218. 
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Fallacies  of  vifion  explain- 
ed,  218.      Porterfield's  ac- 
count of    objefts  appearing 
to  move   to  a  giddy    perfon 
•when    thty  are  both  at  rell, 
221. 
Primary  rainbow  never  trrester 
than  a  femiclrcle,   and  why, 
207.      Its   colours    llrongcr 
than  thofe  of  the  fecondary, 
and  ranged  in  contrary  or- 
der, 209. 
Prifms   in  feme  cafes  rcfleft  as 
Aroi:g!y    as   quickfilvei',   3:;. 
Why  the  imajreof  the  fun  by 
heterogeneous    rays   palfmg 
thro' a  prifm  is  oblong,  197. 
Ptolemy  firft  treated  of  retrac- 
tion fcientifically,  4. 
R. 
Rainbow  (knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of)  a  modern  difcovei-y, 
201.     Approach  towards  u 
Ly  Fletcher  of  Bredaw,  2^2. 
The   difcovery  of  maie   by 
Antonio  dc  Dominis  biihop 
of  Spab.tro,  203.  True  caule 
of  its  colour.',  204.    Pneno- 
Ditna  of  the  rainbow  explain- 
ed on  the   principles  of  Sir 
1.  Newton,  205.     Two  rain- 
bows feen  at  once,  206.  Why 
the  arc  of  the  primary  rain- 
bow is  never  greater  than  a 
femicircle,  207.    The  fecon- 
dary   rainbow  produced  by 
two   refleftions  and    two  re- 
fraftions,  2c8.   Why  the  co- 
lours of  the  fecondary  rain- 
bow are   fainter   than    thofe 
of  the  primary,  and  ranged  in 
a  contrary  order,  209. 
RamfdmU  [Ux)  new  equatorial 

telefcope,  102. 
Rays  of  hght   extinguifhed  at 
the    furface    of    tranfparent 
bodies,  38.    Why  tliey  feern 
to  proceed   from  any   lumi- 
nous   objeft    when    viewed 
with  the   eyes  half  fliut,  51. 
Rays  at    a    certain    obliqui- 
ty are  wholly    i-cfiefted    by 
tranfparent   fubilances,  12S. 
The   focus  of  rays  refraft- 
ed  by  fpherical  furfaces   af- 
certained,     141.      The     fo- 
cus of  parallel   ravs   falling 
perpendicularly     upon    any 
lens,   143.      Emergent  rays, 
the   focus    of,    found,    144. 
Rays   proceeding  from  one 
point  and  falling  on  a  para- 
bolic concave  furface  are  all 
reflefted  from  one  pom  1,187. 
Proportional  diiance  oi  the 
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focus  of  rays  reflefted  from 
a  fpherical  furface,  188.  Se- 
veral forts  of  coloured  rayi 
ditierently  refrangible,  104. 
Why  the  image  of  the  fun 
by  heterogeneous  rays  paf 
fing  through  a  prilm  is  ob- 
long, 197.  Every  homoge. 
nial  rail  is  refracted  accord- 
ing to  one  and  the  fame  rule 

ReJleBed  light,  table  of  its  quan 

tity  from  different  fubftanccs 

40. 

Rrjhding  telefcope  of  Newton 

2'"3.    ^''ag^lfying  power  ol 

274.    Improved  by  DoUon 

and  Blair,  fuperior  to  all  c 

thers,  278. 

Rtjletlion  of  light,   opinions  ( 

the  ancients  coHcerning  i 

23.    Bouguer's  experimen 

concerning   the   quantity  - 

light  loft  ly  it,  33.  Methc 

of  afcertaining   the  quanti 

loft  in  all  the  varieties  of  r 

fleftion,  ib.      Buflon's  exp 

rimcnts  on  the  fame  fubje' 

34.      Bouguer's    difcovtr 

concerning  the  rcflcftion 

glaff,   and  of  pohdicd  met 

3^.     Great  diifircnce  of  I 

quantity  of  light  reflefted 

different  angles  of  inciden 

36.      No    refleftion    but 

the  furface  of  a  medium, . 

Is  not  produced  by  impu 

65,   66      Rjys  at  a  cert 

obliquity  are   wholly  rel 

ted  bytranfparentfubflaDi 

12S.     Total    refleftion  ] 

duced  by  the  brilliant  cu 

diamonds,  129.     Some  ] 

tion  of  light   always   ret 

ltd  from  tranfparent  hoc 

171.     Eight  is  not  r-eflei 

by   impinging  on   the  I 

parts  of  bodies  at   the 

furface,  172.  nor  at    th 

cond,  173.  Fundamental 

ot  refleftion,  182.    Law? 

from  a  concave  furface. 

From  a  convtx,  1  ^4-    f 

preceding   prnpofitions 

vcd      mathematically, 

Reflefted  rays   from  a  I 

rical   furface   lever   pro 

from  the    fame   point, 

Rays   proceeding   from 

point  and  falling  on  tt  ] 

bolic  concave  furface  a 

reflefted  tromone  point, 

Proportional  diftance  c 

focus  of  rays  reflefted 

a  fpherical  luiface,  1 88. 


thod  of  finding  the  focal  di- 
flance  of  rays  reflected  from 
a  convex  furtnce,  1 89.  1  he 
appearance  of  objcdts  reflec- 
ted from  plane  lurfaces,i90. 
from  convex,  191,  from 
concave,  192.  The  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  an  obj<;<fl 
fecn  bv  tcficAion  from  a 
concave  furiate,  195!  Re- 
flcfted  ligl;t  ditJcrciitly  re- 
frangible, Ii;5. 

Ufraciing  telelcopes  improved 
by  Mr  Do'lond,  17.  By 
Dr  Blair,  10.  Magnify  in 
proportion  to  thtir  lengths, 
271.  Imperfections  in,  re- 
medied, 272. 

ItfrjSior:,  known  to  the  an- 
cients, 2.  Its  law  difco- 
vered  by  Snellius,  1  1.  Ex- 
plained by  Defcartes,  1 2. 
Fallacy  of  his  hypoihetis, 
I  ^.  Experiments  of  the 
Roral  Society  for  deter- 
mining the  refrafiive  powers 
of  different  fulllances,  ib. 
M.  de  la  H're's  experiments 
on  the  fame  fubjeft,  ib. 
Refcadiion  of  air  accurately 
determined,  13,  14.  Mi- 
ftakc  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  concerning  the  re- 
fratfion  of  air,  13.  Al- 
lowance for  refraO;tion  in 
computing  the  height  of 
rnountains,  tirft  thought  of 
by  Dr  Kooke,  14.  Mr 
DoUond  difcovers  how  to 
correct  the  errors  of  tele- 
fcopes  arifing  from  refrac- 
tion, 17.  'I'he  fame  dif- 
covery  made  by  Mr  Che  if, 

18.  Important  difcovery 
of  Dr  BUir  for  this  purpofe, 

19.  Refradlion  defined,  I  2  5. 
Phenomena  of  rcfiaciioa 
folved  by  an  attractive 
power  in  the  mtdium,  125. 
Refraction  explained  nnd 
illuftrated,  pages  279,  2§o. 
Ratio  of  the  fine  of  inci- 
dence to  the  fine  of  refrac- 
tion, n''  i  26.  Refra:! ion  ac- 
celerates or  retards  the  mo- 
tion of  light,  127.  Re- 
fradion  diminiilits  as  the 
incident  velocity  increafcs, 
130.  Refraftiun  of  a  flar 
greater  in  tlie  evening  than 
in  the  morning,  131.  Laws 
of  rt  fradtion  when  light  paf- 
fes  out  of  one  tiaiifpartnt 
body  into  another  contigu- 
CLI8  to  it,   133.     The  New- 
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Ionian  theory  of  refraftion 
objctlcd  to,  134.  Which 
objeftions,  as  they  are  the 
nccefTary  confcquences  of 
that  theory,  confirm  it,  135. 
Laws  of  refraction  in  plane 
furfaces,  140.  The  tocus 
of  rays  refrafted  by  fpheri- 
cal  furfaces  afcertained,  141. 
Light  confiUs  .  of  leveral 
forts  of  coloured  rays  dif- 
ferently refrangible,  1^4. 
Refleded  light  differently 
refrangible,  19J.  Every 
homogeneal  ray  is  refracted 
according  to  one  and  the 
fame  rule,  200. 
Reui's  folution  of  fingle  vifion 

with  two  eyes,    161. 
Rcpuijivs  force  luppofed  to  be 
the  caufe  of  reflection,    1 74. 
Objeded    to,    175.       Ano- 
tker  hypothefis,    179.      Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's,  180.      Un- 
tenable, 181. 
Retina  of  the  eye,  objefts  on, 
inverted,    146.      Why   feen 
upright,  147.   When  viewed 
with  both    eyes,     not   feen 
double    becaufe    the   optic 
nerve  is   infenfible  of  light, 
14S.       Arguments   for   the 
retina's  being  the  feat  of  vi- 
fion, I  52 
Rbeita's  telefcope  improved  by 
Huygens,  H9.       His  bino- 
cular telefcope,  91. 
Robin's     (Mr)      objedion     to 
Smith's  account  of  the  appa- 
rent place  of  objefts,  215. 
S 
Saturn's    ring    difcovered    by 

Galileo,  8r. 
Seconcliiry  rainbow  produced  by 
two  refledions  and  two  re- 
fradions,  208.  Its  colours, 
why  fainter  than  thofe  of 
tlie  pri  r.ary,  and  ranged  in 
contrary  order,  2C9. 
Stbeiner  completes  the  difco.e- 
ries  concerning  vifion,  70. 
puts  the  improvements  of 
the  telefcope  by  Kepler  in 
pradice,  SS. 
Shadonas  of  bodies,  obferva- 
tioiis  conourninji  them,  48, 
49,  5  2.  Green  fiiadows 
oolerved  by  Buffon,  231. 
Blue  ones,  232.  Explain- 
ed by  Abbe  Mazeas,  233. 
Explained  by  Melville  and 
Bou^uer,  234.  Curious  ob- 
fervauons  relative  to  this 
lubjccf,  235.  Blue  y/ifli/swj 
not  confined  to   the  mora- 


I 


s. 


ings  and  evenings,  2^6.  A- 
nothcr  kind  oijhadatus,  237. 
Illumination  of  \.hc  J/jjiloxu 
ot  the  earth  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  atmofphere,  §  7. 

P-339.  &c- 
Short's   (Mr)    equatorial   tele- 
fcope, n^  102. 
^CTfY-fightednefs,  155. 
Siy,    concave   figure    of,   §  4. 
p.  324.  Sec.      Extent  of  the 
vifibls   horizon   on    a   plane 
furface,  n"  2  2  7.  Why  a  long 
row  of  objeds  appears  cir- 
cular,  228.      Why  the  con- 
cavity  of   the    Iky   appears 
Icfs  than  a   femicircle,   229. 
Opinions  of  the  ancients  re- 
fptding  the   colour  of  the 
flcy,   230.      Green   fhadows 
obferved  by  M.  Buffon,  23  i. 
Blue   fhadows    obferved   by 
him,   232.     The  phenome- 
na explained   by  Abbe  Ma- 
^.eas,    233.   By  Melville  and 
Bouguer,  %54.  Curious  ob- 
fervations    relative    to    this 
fubjed,  235. 
Smith's    (Mr   Caleb)    propofal 
to  (boiten    telefcopes,   1 01. 
Smith's  (Dr)  refleding  micro- 
fcope  fuperior  to  all  others, 
114.     Account  of  the  appa- 
rent  place  of  olijeds,   214. 
Objeded    to,   315.      Con- 
verging  irradiations   of  the 
fun  obferved    and  explained 
by,    238,    239.     He  never 
obferved    them    by    moon- 
light,  240.  Diverging  beams 
more     frequent    in    fumnner 
than  in   wiut-T,   241.      Cal- 
culation concerning  the  light 
of    the    moon,   249.       His 
mlcrofcope  magnifying  pow- 
er of,  26  r. 
So/ar   microfcope,    1  15.       Mr 
Euler's   attempt    to    intro- 
duce vifion  by  relieded  liirht 
into    the    folar  microfcope, 

116.  Martin's  improvement, 

117.  Magnifying  power  of, 
264. 

SpecltidsSy   when  firft  invented, 

Spots  of  the  fun  difcovered  by 
Galileo,  Si.  Not  feen  un- 
der to  imall  an  angle  ns  lines, 

>.i7- 
Stars,  twinkling  of,  explained 
by  Mr  Michell,  21.  By 
Mufchenhroek,  22.  Bv  o- 
ther  philofophers,  ib.  A  mo- 
mentary change  of  colour 
obfervable  in  fome  ftars,  ib, 
Z  z  2 


Why  vifib'.c  by  day  at  tlie 
bottom  of  a  well,  31.   Hovr 
to    be   obferved  in  the  day- 
time,  103.     The  rtfradioB 
of  a     liar    greater    in     the 
evening  than   in   the  morn- 
ing,  131. 
Sun,    imaije   of,   by    heteroge- 
neous  rays   pafiinj  through 
a  prilin,   why  oblong,    197. 
The  inia^'c  of,  by  fimple  and 
homo.'eneous    light,    circu- 
lar, 19  <.    Variation  of  light 
in    different    pirts     of    the 
fun's  dilk,  247. 
Surfaces  of  tranfparent   bodies 
have    the    property    of   ex- 
tinguilhinj;  light,   and  why, 
3?<.      Suppofcd  to  confift  of 
fmall  tranfparent  planes,  40, 
41,  42.      Laws   of    refrac- 
tion in  plane  furfaces,    140. 
The  focus  of  rays  refracted 
by  fphtrical  furfaces  afcer- 
tained,   141.    Reflected  rays 
from  a  Ipherical  furface  ne- 
ver proceed  from   the  fame 
point,   186.       The  appear- 
ance of  o'ojeils   from  plane 
furfaces,    190.      From  con- 
^   vex,   191.      From  concave, 
192.     The  apparent   mag. 
nitride  of  an  objed  feen  by 
refledlon    from    a    concave 
furface,    193. 
Telefc'jpci,    different    compoli- 
tions  of  glals  for  corredinr   • 
the  faults   of  the  refradino- 
onei,     18.     Defcartes's    ac- 
count   of   the    invention  of 
them,  7y.     Other  accounts, 
76.     Borellus's  account  pro- 
bably   the    true    one,     77. 
The    firil     one     exceeding 
good,   78       Fontana  claims 
the  ho.aoiir  of  the  invention, 
79.       Galileo     made     one 
without     a      pattern,      83. 
His      difcoveries     o.t     this 
head,  8 1 .     P'rom  which  he 
acquired  the   name  of  Lyn- 
ccus,   82.       Account  of  his 
telefcopis,    8;.       Rationale 
of  the  telefcope   firfl  difco- 
vered by  Kepler,  84.    Reafon 
of  the  cffeda  of  tekfcopes, 
85.      Galilean  telefcope  dif- 
ficult   of  coniirudion,    86. 
Telefcopes      improved     by 
Kepler,    87.      His  method 
firll  ptadifcd  by  Scheiner, 
88.     Huygens  improves  the 
telefcopes  of   Scheiner  and 
Rheita,    89.       Vifion    mod 
diltind  in  the  Galilean  ones, 
90. 
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()0.  R!ie!ta's  binocular  te- 
lefcope,  ii'j  9  I.'  Telefcopes  of 
Canipani  an  1  Divini,  92. 
Az.out  makes  a  teltfcopc  of 
an  extiaoidiii  iry  focalL-ngth, 
93.  Telefcopcj  iiLd  with- 
out tubes,  9|.  Dioptric 
telefcopes  why  fo  long,  95. 
On  the  apertures  of  tefraj- 
ting  telefcopes,  96.  Hillo- 
ry  of  l!ie  leflefting  tele- 
fcope,  97.  Mr  Edward's 
jmprovemeuts  in  it,  98. 
He  rfchel's  Improvements,  99. 
MrDol'.oud's  improvements, 
ICO-  Mr  ."-niith's  propofal 
to  fhorten  telefcopes,  101. 
Ihe  equatorial  tclcfcope, 
IC2.  How  to  obferve  fiars 
in  the  day-time,  10^.  Mr 
Epinu^'s  propofil  for  bend- 
ing the  tubes  ot  telefcopes, 
104.  Te'efcope,  a'rono- 
ir.icalj.  265.  Ma^jnifying 
power  of,  266.  Inverts  ob- 
je£ts,  267.  Common  refrac- 
ting, ihowsobjcAstrect,  268. 
Galilean  teief  ope,  269- 
Magniiying  power  of,  270. 
Refra.-»  iig,  ir.agnify  In  pro- 
poitlon  to  their  length,  zyi. 
Thfir    iniperfed'ions    leme- 
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^icdj'tl'  272.  Reflcfting  te- 
1,'fope  of  Newton,  273. 
Magnifying  power  of,  274. 
(rrfgorian  telefcope,  27?. 
Magnifying  power  of,  276. 
Merits  of,  compared  with 
microf-ope,  277.  Refrac- 
ting tclelcopes  improved  by 
Collond  and  Bi;ilr,  fuperior 
to  ail  others,  278.  Grego- 
rian telcfcope  fuperior  for 
common  ufes  to  the  New- 
tonian,  279. 

T/jin  plales  ;  Mr  BoyleV  ac- 
count of  the  colours  obfer- 
vable  in  them,  50.  Dr 
Hooke's  account,   31. 

Tirre  (F.  di),  extraordinary 
magnifying  microfope,  1  18. 

Tour  (M.  de),  his  obfervations 
on  the  infiiftlon  of  light, 
60.  The  hyjiothcfis  by 
which  he  accouutcd  for  the 
phenon:ena,  61.  llnfatis- 
faftory  and  ill-founded,  62. 

Traniparent  bodi  \.  a  portion 
of  light  dlwaysitilcaed  from, 
17.. 

V. 

Viir'itiuon  of  the  intcnfity  of  at- 
trjftion  and  lepuHion  un- 
known,   138.     The   law  of 


TICS. 

variation  in  th«  aSion  of 
rrany  particles  dilTercnt  from  ■ 
that  of  one  ;  but  may  be 
known  if  /'/  be  known,  1^9. 
Variation  of  the  lisrht  of  the 
moon  at  diiferent  altitu>!es, 
246.  In  diffeient  parts  of 
the  dlflts  of  the  fun  and  pla- 
nets, 247. 

Vij:ble  obJLiSi^  how  judged  to 
he  in  motion  or  at  reft,  223. 
Curious  experiments  to  af- 
certain  it,  224.  Vifible  ho- 
rizon on  a  plane  furface,  ex- 
t.'nt  of,  2  r-j. 

J'^yion:  its  nature  firft  difco- 
vered  by  Maurolycus,  9. 
Difcoveries  concerning  it, 
p.  264,  &c.  Seat  of,  difpute 
ibout,  150.  Dimenfionsof 
the  fpot  in  the  eye  where 
there  is  no  vilion,  15  I.  Ar- 
f^uments  for  the  retina's  be- 
ing the  fe.t  of  vilion,  152. 
Vifion  bright  and  ol>fcure, 
153.  Diftinft  at  different 
dillances,  154.  Leaft  angle 
of  vilion,  156.  Of  fingle  vi- 
fion with  two  eyes,  1,8. 
BrigiTs's  folution,  159.  Por- 
terfield's,  I'O.  Rtid's,  161. 
WelL's,    162.    Vifion  more 


Index. 

diftin<S  in  homogeneal  than 
heterogeneous  li^jht,  n'^ipg. 
Several  talkcies  of  vifion  ex- 
plaii'.ed,  219.  Great  light 
thrown  oh  this  fuhjetf  by 
M.  Bouguer,  220.  A  re- 
mark?!)le  deception  explain- 
e  1  by  M.le  Cat,  225.  Cu- 
rinus  phenomenon  explained 
by  Mr  MclvlUe,  226.' 
Vitcllio^s  dilcovtries,  7. 

u. 

Uiiiiulatmn,  Euler's  theory  of, 
contrary  to  fad,    136;  and 
mifleaJs  artills,  137. 
W. 

H'aler  in  fome  c.ifes  reflect 
more  powei fully  than  quick- 
hlver,  36.  'i'able  ot  the 
quantity  of  light  rcfleded 
from  it  at  different  angles, 
p.  249.  Remarkably  ftrong 
rcflcClion   into  it   from  air, 

,""37- 

I'/etls's  folution  of  fingle  vifion 
with  tHO  eyes,  i6z.  Ac- 
count* forobjccls  appearing 
to  move  to  a  giddy  perfon 
when  at  reft,  222. 

I'/iVile  bodies  teHeft  more  light 
than  others,  28. 

JVilfon's  microfcope,  iio. 
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OpHmates      OPTIMATES,   one   of  the  divlfions  of  the  Ro- 
Optio      man  people  oppofcd   to  fof.u!airs.      It   is   not  eafy  to 

'■■■  V  'aiceitain  the  chaiafteriftic  differences  betwixt  thcfe 
two  paities.  Some  f^y  tne  optimates  were  warm  fup- 
poriers  of  the  dignity  of  the  chief  m^gillrate,  and 
promoters  of  the  grandeur  of  the  ftate,  who  cared 
not  if  the  in'^erior  members  fufFcred,  provided  the 
con.raancing  powers  were  advanced  :  Wiiereas  the  po- 
pularts  boldly  ilood  up  for  the  rights  of  the  people, 
pleaded  for  l.-.rger  privileges,  and  laboiu-ed  to  liring 
m, liters  nearer  to  a  lev,rl.  In  Ihoit,  tluy  refcmbled, 
according  to  this  account,  the  court  and  country  par- 
lies amongll  the  people  of  this  ifland. 

Tully  lays,,  that  the  optimates  were  the  heft  citi- 
zens, who  wifhed  to  deftrve  the  approbation  of  the 
better  fort;  and  that  the  populates  courted  the  favour 
of  die  populace,  not  fo  much  conlidcring  what  was 
right,  as  what  would  pleaie  the  people  and  gratify 
their  own  thirft  of  vain  glory  and  emply  iipplaufe. 

OP  110,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  being  an 
affilUnt  or  lieutenant  to  every  centuiion.  The  op.'io 
was  fo  called  becaufe  he  was  the  choice  or  option  of 
the  centurion  in  Liter  times  ;  at  fir.'l,  however,  he  had 
been  chofen  by  tlie  tribune,  or  chief  commander  of 
the  legion.  Thcfe  optiorifs  are  alfo  fometimes  called 
fucctntur'iones  ?L.^A  tfrgiduHorcs  ;  the  lafl  name  was  given 
them  becaufe  their  poft  was  in  the  rear  of  the  com- 
pany. Some  authois  make  mcntisn  oi /ub-optioi.a  or 
fub-lituitnaDts. 
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It  is  proper  however  to  atld,  that  optiones  were  Option, 
not  peculiar  to  the  camp,  but  were  alfo  ufcd  in  a  va-  0,ii.riti». 
riety  of  other  offices  of  ll.'^e.  » 

OPTION,  the   power  or  faculty  of   wjfhing,  or 
choofing  ;  or  the  choice  a  perf<m  makes  of  ;iny  thing. 

When  a  new   fuffragan   bi/liop  is  confecrated,  the  ' 
archbifhop  of  the  province,  by  a   cufloinary  preroga- 
tive, claims  the  collation  of  the    firll  vacant  bcnelrce, 
or  dignity,   in  that   fee,  according  as  he  fhall  choofe  ; 
w  hich  choice:  is  called  the  archbifhop's  option. 

But  in  cafe  the  bilhop  dies,  or  is  tranfiatcd,  before 
the  ptefent  incumbent  of  the  promotion  chofen  by  the 
archbifhcp  fhall  die  or  be  removed,  it  is  generally 
fuppofed  thst  the  option  is  void  ;  inafmuch  as  the 
granter,  fmgly  and  by  himfelf,  could  not  convey  any 
rifiht  or  title  beyond  the  term  of  his  continuance  in- 
that  fee.  And  if  the  archbifhop  dies  before  the  avoid- 
ance fhall  happen,  the  right  of  filling  up  the  vacancy 
fliall  go  to  his  executors  or  adminif\rators. 

OPUNTIA,  a  fpecies  of  caftus;  fee  Cactus.  The 
fruit  of  the  opuntla  is  remarkable  for  colouring  the 
juices  of  living  animals,  though  it  appears  not  to  be 
poifonoas  or  even  hurtful  to  the  body.  In  a  letter 
from  Charkilown  in  South  Carolina,  which  was  pub- 
hlhed  in  the  jclh  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftlons,  the  author  writes  thus  : — "  As  you  defired, 
I  tried  the  eftcCts  of  the  prickly  pear  in  clearing  the 
urine.  A  few  days  after  your  letter,  I  went  down  to 
one  of  the  iflands,  and  gathered   fome  of  the  fruit, 

and 
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and  gave  four  of  the  pears  to  a  child  of  three  years  of    which  the  v;ads  werj   fuppofcd  to  give  to  thofe  who    Oracle. 
ap;e,  and  fix  pc-.ir'?  to  one  of  five.      The  n.-'xt  nioriunjr     coiifaltcd  t'leai  upon  any  alfalr  of  importan.-e.      It  is  "— v— 
,  1  examined  tlie  urine   of  liotli,  and    it   apptare<l  uf  ^     alfo  uffd  for  the  go  1  who  was  thought  to  jjivethe  an- 
very  livtly  red  colour,  as  if  tart-vvnc  had  been  ini\ed     Cwer,  and  for  the  piaoe  wliere  It  wa^  t'iven. 
v/ith  xvater.     1   gue  likevvife   fix   pears   to   anvgro-         Tuecreit  of  oracle.';  was  fo^reat,  tht  in  all  dou'its 
wenth,   who  wa.s  fucklin^  an  infant,  and   (iiittly  t  )r-     and  diCpntcs  their  determinations  were  hel.^f■^cred  and 
bade  her  to  put  the  child  to  her  breall  for  lix  or  eight     inviolaSli  :   whence  vail  HLimbers  flocked  to  them  for 
honri  ;   and   tlieii   takinir   fome   of  her  miik  in  a  tea-     advice  abont  the  management  of  their  affiirs  ;  and  no 
Clip,   and  fitting  It  by  for  lome  hours,  the  cream  hid     bufinsis    of  any  confequence   Was   undertaken,  fcarce 
a  reddili  Killre,   though  it  was  very   fair.t."     From     any   peace  concluded,  any    war   waged,  or   any    new 
the  fame  leiter  we  leirn,  that  the  prickly  pear  grows     form  of  government  Inilituted,  witho'.it  the  ;:dvire  anif 
II)  great    abundance  about    Carolmi  ;  and    alfo  that     approbation  of  fome  or  icle.     The  anfwers  were  ufually 
the  cochineal  infetfs  are  found  upon  it,  though  no  at-     given  !iy  the  intervention   of  the  pric'l  or  priellefs  of 
tempt,  that   we  know   of,  h?,s  hitherto  been  made  to      toe  god  who  was  confulted  ;  and   generally  expreifed 
cure  them  for  ufe  as  the  Spaniards  do.  in  fach  dark  and  unintelligible  phrnf'-s,   as  might  be 

OR,   the  Frifnch  word  ior  gold,  by  which  this  tic-     eafily  wreiled  to  prove   the  truth   of  the  oracle  v/hat- 

cver  was  the  event.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  priefts  who  delivered  them  were  ia 
the  highett  credit  and  eileem,  and  that  they  managed 
tliii  reputation  fo  as  greatly  to  promote  their  own 
particular  advantngc.  Tliey  accordingly  tallowed  no 
man  to  conlult  the  gods,  before  he  h.id  offered  coftly 
facrifices,  and  made  rich  prefcnts  to  them.  And  to  - 
keep  up  the  venenition  for  their  oracles,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  being  taken  unprepared,  they  admitted  per- 
fons  to  conlult  the  gods  only  at  certain  ft.itcd  times  ; 


tal  is  exprelTed  'n  lier.ildry.  In  engravinr  it  is  deno- 
ted by  fmall  points  all  over  the  field  or  bearing.  It 
may  be  fuppofcd  to  fignify  of  itfelf,  generofvy,  fphn- 
dor,  QX  fchdiiy  ;  according  t^  G.  Leigh,  if  it  is  com- 
pounded with 

G:il.  "I    _.  C  Courage. 

Azu.  I    ^  I  Trull. 

Vor.    [^   ^Joy. 

■"  Charity. 

j_Con£lancy 


Fur. 
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OR  A,  in   antiquity,  was   a    term  equivalent  to  an     and  fometimes  they  were  fo  ciutious,   that  the  great- 


ounce  ;  but  it  haj  been  much  debated  among  our  an 
tiquarics,  whether  the  ora,  the  mention  of  which  fo 
often  occurs,  was  a  coin,  or  only  money  of  account. 
Dr  Hi  kes  obferves,  that  the  mode  ol  reckoning 
money  by  marks  and  oras  was  ntver  known  in  Eng- 
land till  after  the  Danilh  fettlements ;  and  by  ex- 
amining the  old  nummulary  ellimjtes  a;iiong  the  prin- 
cijjal  Gothic  ft.nej  upon  the    Bai  ic,  it  appears,  that 


e;l  ptifonages  could  obtain  no  snfwer  at  all.  TiiHS 
Alexander  himfelt  was  peremptorily  denied  by  the 
Fythia,  or  prieltefs  of  Apollo,  till  (he  was  by  down- 
right force  o(  liged  to  afcend  the  tripos;  when,  being 
unable  to  refill  any  loiiL^er,  (he  cried  o'.it,  T/rju  art 
invincib/e :  and  thcle  words  were  accepted  inflcad  of 
a    fat  the.'  oracle. 

Of  the  ambiguity  of  oracies,  the  fulIoAing,  out  of 


the  ora  and  folidus  were  fynonymous  terras,  and  that      a  gr^^t  many  examples,  ni^iy  be   nricntioned.     Crcefus 


the  ora  was  the  eighth  part  of  the  mark.  From  feve- 
ral  of  the  Danifh  laws,  it  likewife  appears,  that  the 
Danifh  ora,  derived  by  corrrption  from  curcui,  was 
the  fame  as  the  Frank  folidus  of  twelve  pence.  Asa 
weight,  the  ora  was  regarded  as  the  uncia  or  unit, 
by  wliieh  the  Danifh  mark  was  divided  ;  and  In 
Doomfd.iy-book  the  ora  is  ufed  for  the  ounce,  or  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  nummulary  Saxon  pound,  and  the 
fifteenth  of  the  rommercial :  as  a  coin,  it  was  an  au- 
reus, or  the  Frank  foli  lus  of  twelve  pence.  And 
from  the  accidental  coincidence  of  the  Frank  aur.eus 
with  the  eiglnh  p-.irt  of  their  mark,  the  Danes  pro- 
bably took  occafion  to  give  it  the  new  name  of  ara. 
rbere  w?.s  another  ora  mentioned  in  the  rolls  of  the 
27th  of   Henry  III.   the  value   of  which   w.is  fixteen 


having  received  from  the  Pythonefs  this  anfiver.  That 
by  pifiiiig  the  river  Halys,  he  would  deftroy  a  great 
empire  ;  he  unJerilood  ic  to  be  tfte  empire  of  his  ene- 
my, whereas  he  dcilroyed  his  own. — The  oracle  con- 
falt-d  by  Pyrrhus  gave  him  an  anfwer,  wliioh  miwht 
be  equally  undertlood  of  the  viclory  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
the  victory  of  the  Remans  his  enemies  : 

Aio  tf,  JEaculu,  Romanos  vlnrsre  poJJs, 

The  eq".ivoc3tion  lies  in  the  conllruAion  of  the  La- 
tin tongue,  which  cannot  be  rendeivd  in  Engliih. — 
The  Pythonefs  advifed  Crosfus  to  guard  agaiiilt  the 
mule.  I  he  king  of  Lydia  understood  nothing  of  the 
or.icle,  wdiich  denoted  Cyrus  defcended  from  two  dif- 
ferent nations  ;  from  the  Mcdes,  by  Mandana  his  mo- 
ptnoe;  and  this  was  probably  derived  from  the  half  ther,  the  dairghter  of  Ailyagcs;  and  from  the  Peifians, 
manc'is  of  the  Sixons.  Such,  in  all  appearance,  was  by  his  father  C.imbyfes,  wliofe  race  was  by  far  lefs 
the  original  of  thefe  two  oras  ;  as  there  were  no  aurei  grand  and  illullrious  —  Nero  had  for  anfwer,  from  the 
of  that  period,  to  which  thefe  two  denominatioas  of  oracle  of  Delphos,  that  feventy-three  might  prove  fa- 
money  of  fifteen   and    twelve   pence   can    pofli  ly   be     tal  to  him.     He   believed  ne  wai  fafe  from  all  danger 


atcribed.  It  is  -obferved  farther,  that  the  name  ryra 
dlllinguilhes  the  gold  coins  in  ftveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope to  this  c'ay.  The  Portuguefe  moidore  is  nothing 
elle  but  moeda  d'ero,  from  the  Latin  nianeta  dc  auro  ; 
the  French  Louis  d'ores  come  from  the  f  ime  ufe  of  the 
word,  and  owe  tlKir  appellation  to  the  or.i.  See 
Clarke  on  Coins. 

OR.^CH.     SeeAxRiPLEX. 

/r.v'i/  Or/ich.     See  Chenopodium. 


till  th?.t  age  ;  but,  finding  himfelf  deferted  by  every 
one,  and  hearing  Galba  proc'almed  emperor,  who  was 
73  years  of  age,  he  was  fenfible  of  the  deceit  of  the 
oracle. 

When  men  began  to  be  better  inilruded  by  the 
lights  philofjphy  had  introduced  into  the  world,  the 
lalfe  oracles  inlenfibly  loll  their  crcKlit.  Chryfippus 
filled  an  entire  volurnc  with  falle  or  doubtful  oracle.s. 


Oenomaus,  to  be  revenged   of  fome   oracle  that  had 
ORACLE,  among  the  heathens,  was  the  anfwer    deceived  Lira,  made  a  compilation  of  oracles,  to  (how 
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Ofacle.  their  ridiculous  vanity.  Eafcblus  lias  preferved  fome 
fragments  of  this  criticifm  on  oracles  by  Oenomaus. 
"  1  might  (fays  Origen)  have  rccourfe  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Ariftotlc  and  the  Peripatetics,  to  make  the 
Pythonefs  much  fufpefted  ;  I  might  exiratt  from  the 
writings  of  Epicurus  asid  his  feiSators  an  abun- 
dance of  things  to  difcredit  oracles;  and  I  might  fhovv 
that  the  Greeks  themfelves  made  no  great  account  of 
them." 

The  reputation  of  oracles  was  greatly  lefPened  when 
they  became  an  artifice  of  poHtics.  Themiftocles, 
V  ith  a  defiqn  of  engsging  the  Athenians  to  quit 
Athens,  and  to  embark,  in  order  to  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  refifl;  Xerxes,  made  the  Pythonefs  deliver 
an  oracle,  commanding  them  to  take  refuge  in  vrooden 
walls.  Demofthenes  faid,  that  the  Pythonefs  Philip- 
pijed ;  to  fignify  that  (he  was  gained  over  by  Philip's 
prefents. 

The  cefTatiou  of  oracles  is  atteftcd  by  feveral  pro- 
fane authors  ;  as  Strabo,  Juvenal,  Lucan,  and  others. 
Phitarch  accounts  for  it,  by  faying,  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  gods  are  not  eternal  as  themfelves  are ; 
or  that  the  genii,  who  prcfidcd  over  oracles,  are  fub- 
jedl  to  death  ;  or  that  the  exhalations  of  the  earth  had 
been  exhaulled.  ft  appears  that  the  Ia!l  reafon  had 
been  alleged  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  ridicules  it 
in  his  fecond  book  of  Divination,  as  if  the  fpirit  of 
prophecy,  fuppoled  to  be  excited  by  fiibterraneous  ef- 
fluvia, hai  evaporated  by  length  of  time,  as  wine  or 
pickle  by  being  long  kept. 

Suidas,  Nicephoriis,  and  Cedrenus,  relate,  that 
.Au-Tuftus,  having  confulted  the  oracle  ef  Uclphos, 
could  •)hfain  no  other  anfwer  but  this  :  "  The  He- 
brew child  whom  all  the  gods  obey,  drives  me  hence, 
and  lends  me  hack  to  hell  :  get  out  of  this  tcm;j!e 
witliout  fpeaking  oni  word  "  Suidas  adds,  that  Au- 
guftus  dedicated  an  altar  in  the  Capitol,  with  this  in- 
fcription,  "Totheelleft  Son  of  God."  Notwith- 
Itanding  thefc  teftimonies,  the  anfwer  of  the  oracle 
of  Dilphos  to  Auf^uflus  feems  very  fufpicious.  Ce- 
drcuds  cites  Eufebias  for  this  oracle,  which  is  not 
now  found  in  his  works ;  and  Au^uftus's  peregri- 
nation into  Greece  was  18  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chri;t. 

Suidas  and  Cedrenus  give  an  account  alfo  of  an  an- 
cient Oracle  deliveiedto'rhulis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  which 
they  fay  is  well  authenticated.  The  king  having  con- 
fulted the  oracle  of  Serapi'^,  to  know  if  there  ever  was, 
or  would  be,  one  fo  great  as  hiir.fclf,  received  this 
anfwer:  "  Firft,  God,  next  the  Word,  and  the  Spi- 
rit with  them.  Thcy  are  equally  eternal,  and  m.^ke 
but  one,  whofe  power  will  never  end.  But  thou,  mor- 
tal, ^o  hence,  and  think  that  the  end  of  the  life  of  man 
is  uncertain." 

Van  Dale,  in  his  treatifc  of  oracles,  does  not  be- 
lieve that  they  ceafed  at  the  coming  of  Chrift.  Pie 
relates  ftveral  examples  of  oracles  confulted  tiil  the 
death  of  Theodnfuis  the  Great.  He  quotes  the  laws 
of  the  emperors  Theodofius,  Gratian,  and  Valcntinian, 
agnii\ll  thofe  who  confulted  oracles,  as  a  certain  proof 
that  the  faperftition  of  oracles  flill  fubfifted  in  the  time 
of  thofe  emperors. 

According  to  others,  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  te- 
lievc  that  dtemons  had  no  fliare  in  the  oracles,  and 
that   the  coming  of  the  Meffiah  made  no  change  in 


them,  and  the  contrary  opinion  of  thofe  who  pretend  Qricl 
that  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  impofed  a  general  ""^V" 
filence  on  all  oracles,  Ihould  be  equally  rejected.  'I'hey 
allege,  that  two  forts  of  oracles  ought  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed  :  the  one  diftated  by  the  fplrits  of  darkncfs, 
who  deceived  men  by  their  obfcure  and  doubtful  an- 
fwers  ;  the  other,  the  pure  artifice  and  cheat  of  the 
priells  of  falfe  divinities  As  to  the  oracles  given  out 
by  dcemous,  the  reign  of  Satan  was  dellroyed  by  the 
coiring  of  the  Saviour;  truth  fhut  the  mouth  of  lies; 
but  Satan  continued  his  old  craft  among  idolaters. 
All  the  devils  were  not  forced  to  filence  at  the  fame 
time  by  the  coming  ot  the  MclTiah  ;  it  was  on  parti- 
cular occafions  that  the  truth  of  Chrilliaiiily,  and  the 
viitue  of  Chriuians,  impofed  filence  on  the  devils  St 
A:!ianafius  tells  the  Pagans,  that  they  have  been  ■wit- 
nelfes  themlelves  that  the  fign  of  the  crofs  puts  the 
devils  to  flight,  filcnces  oracles,  and  difiipatts  enchant- 
ments. This  power  of  filenclng  oracles,  and  pi.tting 
the  devils  to  (light,  is  alio  atteftcd  by  Arnobiub,  Lac- 
tantius,  Prudentius,  Minutius  Felix,  and  feveral  others^ 
Theii-  teftlmony  is  a  certain  proof  that  the  coming  of 
the  Mefliah  had  not  impofed  a  general  filence  on  ora- 
cles. 

Plutarch  relates,  that  the  pilot  Thamus  heard  a 
voice  in  the  air,  crying  out,  "  The  great  Pan  is 
dead  ;"  whereupon  Eulcbiu^  obferves,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  death  of  the  ca;mons  were  frequent  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  vshcii  Chriil  drove  out  the  wic- 
ked fplrits. 

The  fame  judgment,  it  is  faid,  may  be  palTed  on 
oracles  as  on  pfJl/jiwis-  It  was  on  particular  occa- 
fions, by  the  divine  permilTion,  that  the  ChrilUans  call 
out  devils,  or  filenced  oracles,  in  the  prefence,  and 
even  by  the  coiiffffion,  of  the  P.igan3  themfelves.  .'ind 
thus  it  is  we  flioald,  it  fccms,  uudtr'.land  the  paflages 
of  Stjeroni,  Etdcbius,  Cyril,  Theodoret,  Prudentius, 
and  oci.er  authors,  who  laid  that  the  coming  ofChrilt 
had  impofed  filence  on  'lie  oracles. 

As  to  the  fecond  lort  of  oracles,  which  were  pure 
artifices  and  cheats  of  the  priells  of  falfe  divinities, 
and  which  piobably  exceeded  the  number  of  thofe 
that  immediately  proceeded  from  dasnions,  they  did 
not  ceafetill  idolatry  was  abolifhed,  though  they  had 
loll  their  credit  for  a  cor.liderabic  time  before  the 
coming  of  Chriil.  It  was  concerning  this  more  com- 
mon and  general  fort  of  oracles  that  Minutius  Felix 
faid,  they  began  to  difcontinue,  their  refponfes,  ac- 
cording as  men  began  to  be  more  polite.  But,  how- 
ever oracles  were  decried,  impultors  always  found 
dupes,  the  grofiell  cheats  ha^iing  never  failed. 

Daniel  difcoveied  the  impoiture  of  the  priefts  of 
Bel,  who  had  a  private  way  of  getting  into  the  temple 
to  take  away  the  offered  meats,  and  who  made  the 
king  believe  that  the  idol  confumed  them. — Mundus, 
being  in  love  with  Paulina,  tlie  eldeil  of  the  priellelfes 
of  Ifis,  went  and  tuld  her,  that  the  god  Aiiubis,  be- 
ing pafiionatcly  fond  of  her,  commanded  htr  to  give 
him  a  meeting.  She  w.is  attenvards  Ihut  up  in  a 
dark  room,  wiiere  her  lover  Mundus,  whom  flie  be- 
lieved to  be  the  god  Anubis,  was  concealed.  This 
iinpofture  having  been  difcovered,  Tiberius  ordered 
thofe  dctcllable  priells  and  prieftefles  to  be  crucified, 
and  with  them  Idea,  Mundus's  free-woman,  who  had 
condufted  the  whole  intrigue.  He  alfo  commanded 
3  the 
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the  *emple  of  Ifis  to  be  lev<;Iletl  with  the  grounl,  and 
her  ftatue  to  be  throivn  into  th«  Tibi^r  ;  and,  as  to 
Mandus,  he  contented  Iiimfelf  with  fending  him  into 
baniihment. 

Theophilus,  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  not  only  de- 
flioyed  the  temples  of  the  falfe  gods,  but  difcovered 
the  cheats  of  the  priefts,  by  (hawing  that  the  flatues, 
fonae  of  which  were  of  brafs,  and  others  6f  wood,  were 
Iiollow  within,  and  led  into  dark  paflTages  made  in  the 
wall. 

Lucian,  in  ^ifcovering  the  impoftures  of  the  falfe 
prophet  Alexander,  fays,  that  the  oracles  were  chiefly 
afraid  of  the  fnhtilties  of  the  Epicuieans  and  Chrifti- 
ans.  The  falfe  prophet  Alexander  fometimei  feigned 
Rinifelf  feized  with  a  divine  fury,  and  liy  means  ot  tl.e 
herbfopewort,  which  he  chewed,  frothed  at  the  mouth 
in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  the  ignorant  people 
attributed  it  to  the  llrength  of  the  god  he  was  pof- 
fefTed  by.  He  had  long  before  prepared  a  head  of  a 
dragon  made,  of  linen,  which  opened  and  fliut  its 
mouth  by  means  of  a  horfe-hair.  He  went  by  night 
to  a  place  where  the  foundations  of  a  temple  were 
digging;  and  having  fonnd  water,  either  of  a  fpring, 
or  rain  that  had  fettled  there,  he  hid  in  It  a  goofe- 
egg,  in  which  he  had  inclofed  a  htlle  ferpent  that  had 
been  jull  hatched.  The  next  day,  very  early  in  the 
morninir,  became  quite  naked  into  the  llreet,  having 
only  a  fcarf  about  his  middle,  holding  in  liis  hand  a 
fcythe,  and  toffing  about  his  hair  as  the  priells  of  Cy- 
bele;  then  getting  atop  of  a  high  altar,  he  faid  that 
the  place  was  happy  to  be  honoured  by  the  birth  of  a 
god.  —  Afterwards,  running  down  to  the  plice  where 
he  had  hid  the  goofe-egg,  and  going  into  the  water, 
he  began  to  fing  the  praifcs  of  Apollo  and  jEfcula- 
pius,  and  to  invite  the  latter  to  come  and  Ihow  himfelf 
to  men.  With  thcfe  words,  he  dips  a  howl  into  the 
water,  and  takes  out  a  myfterious  egg,  which  had  a 
god  inclofed  in  it  ;  and  when  he  had  it  in  his  hand,  he 
began  to  fay  that  he  held  ^fcuLiplus.  Whditall  were 
eager  to  have  a  fiirlit  of  this  fine  myftery,  he  broke  the 
egg,  and  the  little  ferpent  flarting  out,  twilled  itfeit 
about  liis  lingers. 

Thefe  examples  fhow  clearly,  that  both  Chrillian-a 
and  Pagans  were  To  far  agreed  as  to  treat  the  greufcr 
number  of  oracles  as  purely  human  impoflures. — That, 
in  faft,  ALL  of  them  were  fo,  will  be  concluded  by 
thofe  who  give  equal' credit  to  dsemoniacal  infpirallon, 
and  damoniacal  p\ffej[i"n.  The  moft  ancient  oracle 
vas  that  of  Dodona  (fee  Dodona)  ;  but  the  moft 
famous  was  that  of  Delphi,  to  which  article  we  alfo 
refer  for  further  particulars  on  this  fubjedt,  fo  famous 
in  Pagan  antiquity.  Another  ccleljrated.  one  wa^  the 
araclc  of  Trophonius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leba- 
dia,  a  city  of  Bosotia,  which  was  held  in  high  tiilma- 
tion.  It  received  its  name  fromTrophonius,  brother  of 
A.gamedes,  who  lived  m  a  fubterraneous  dwelling  near 
Lebadia,  and  pretended  to  the  faculty  of  foretelling 
future  events.  He  died  in  his  cave,  and  was  deified 
as  an  oracular  god.  This  oracle  owed  its  reputation 
to  one  Saoii. 

Thofe  who  repaired  to  this  cave  for  inforraition, 
were  required  to  offer  certain  facrifices,  to  anoint 
,t!icmfelves  with  oil,  and  to»bathe  in  a  certain  river  : 
They  were  then  clothed  in  a  linen  robe,  tool;  a  iio. 
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neyed  cake  in  their  hands,  and  defcended  into  the  fub-  OracW. 
terr.uieous  chamber  by  a  iiairow  palTagc.  Here  it  was  '— -V~" 
that  futurity  was  unfolded  to  them,  either  by  viliona 
or  extraordinary  founds.  Tlie  return  from  the  cave 
was  by  the  (anic  paiTage,  but  the  perfons  confulting 
were  obliged  to  walk  backwards.  I  hey  generally 
came  out  ailonilhed,  melancholy,  and  dejedttd  ;  hence 
the  proverb,  "f  T^o^:i»/ou  ^i^a»i<u!ai.  The  priells  on 
their  return  placed  them  on  an  elevated  feat,  called 
the  feat  of  Mmmufyne,  where  an  account  was  taken 
of  what  they  had  feeii  and  he.ird.  Tiiey  vuere  rheo 
condudied  to  the  chapel  o'  good  Genius  by  their  tocn- 
panions,  where,  by  degrees,  they  recovered  their  ufual 
coDipofjre  and  cheerfulnefs. 

Belidcs  thefc  three  princip.d  oracles  of  Greece,  it  is 
proper  to  take  notice  of  that  of  Amphiaraus  at  Oro- 
pius  in  Attica.  It  was  fo  caUed  from  Amphiaraus, 
the  fon  of  Oicleus,  a  man  /killed  in  magic,  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams,  &c.  and  who  after  his  death  was 
deified  and  delivered  oracles  in  a  temple  eredled  to 
his  divinity.  (See  Amphl^raus.)  They  who  ap- 
plied to  him  for  information,  were  to  purify  them- 
felve.',  offer  facrlfice,  fait  twenty-four  hours,  abllain 
from  wine  two  days,  and  make  an  offering  of  a  ram 
to  Amphiaraus  ;  on  the  /kin  of  which  they  were  to 
fleep,  and  fee  their  defliny  in  a  dream.  Near  the  temple 
was  Amphiaraus's  fountain,  which  was  facred,  and  the 
waters  ©f  it  forbidden  to  be  ufed  for  ordinary  pur- 
pofes. 

At  Dclos  alfo  there  was  an  oiacle  of  the  Dcliao 
Apollo  :  in  Mlleha  was  that  of  the  Branchida:,  with 
others  of  lefs  note,  which  require  not  a  particular  de- 
fcription,  luch  as  that  of  the  camps  at  Lacedsmon, 
that  of  Nabarcha,  that  of  Chi-yfopolit,  that  of  Chros 
in  Ionia,  that  of  Mallos,  that  of  Patarea,  that  of  Pella, 
that  of  Phafellides,  that  of  Sinope,  that  of  Orpheus's 
head.  Sec. 

Though  the  Romans  confulted  the  Grecian  oracles 
upon  many  occafions,  snd  had  few  oracles  in  tlieirown 
country  ;  yet  we  mull  not  omit  mentioning  the  Cu- 
masau  oracles,  which  wefe  delivered  by  the  Sibyl  of  Cu- 
mx.  For  an  account  of  the  Sibyls,  fee  the  article 
Sibyl.      See  alfo  D«mON  and  D^smoniac. 

Wc  have  hitherto  onl^  conhdereJ  ttie  oracles  of  falfe 
gods,  of  which  there  was  afar  greater  number  than 
our  limits  permit  us  to  obferve,  and-  befojre  either 
Greeks  or  Romans  had  rifen  to  any  diftiniHon.  Ora- 
cle  is  in  facred  hiitory  fometimes  ufed  for  the  mercy- 
feat,  or  the  cover  of  the  ark  of  the  covetiant  ;  and  by 
others  it  is  taken  for  the  fanAiiarv,  or  for  the  moit 
holy  place,  wherein  tiie  ark  was  depolittd. 

Among  the  Jews  we  may  dilllnguifh  fevcral  forts  of 
red/ oracle.?.  They  had  firll  oracles  that  were  delivered 
viva  "voce;  as  wiirn  God  fpake  to  Mofes  face  to  face, 
and  39  one  friend  fpeaks  to  another,  (Numb.  xii.  8.) 
Secondly,  Prophetical  dreams  fent  by  God  ;  as  the 
dreams  which  God  fent  to  Jofeph,  and  which  foretold 
his  future  greatnefs,  (Gen.  xxxvii.  j,  6.)  Tbirdb, 
Vllions;  ai  when  a  prophet  In  an  ecflafy,  being  nei- 
ther properly  alleep  nor  awake,  had  fupernatural  reve- 
lations, (Gen.  XV.  I.xivi.  2. )  Fourthly,  The  oracle 
of  Urira  and  Thummim,  which  was  accompanied  with 
the  ephod  or  the  perioral  worn  by  the  high-prlefl,  an>l 
which   God  had  endued  with   the  gift  of  foretelllnLV 

'  thini^j 
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things  to  come,   (Numb.    xii.   6.  Joel  ii.    28  ) 


'  manner  of  inquirlnpf  of  the  Lord  was  often  made  ufe 
of,  from  Jofhua's  time  to  the  ereftion  of  the  temple 
at  Jerufalem.  Fift' ly,  After  the  building  of  the 
temple,  they  generally  confiiked  the  prophets,  who 
were  frequent  in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ifr^el. 
From  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  who  are  the 
lail  of  the  prophets  that  have  any  of  their  writings 
remaining,  the  Jews  pretend  that  God  gave  them  what 
they  call  Bathcul,  the  daughter  of  the  voice,  which  was 
a  fupernatural  manifefiation  of  the  will  of  God,  which 
was  performed  either  by  a  ftrong  irfpiralion  or  inter- 
nal voice,  or  eli^e  ly  a  fenfihle  and  external  voice, 
vihich  was  hepid  by  a  number  of  perfons  fufficient  to 
bear  teftimony  of  it.  For  example,  fuch  was  the  voice 
that  was  heard  at  the  baptifm  of  Jcfus  Chriit,  faying, 
This  is  my  beloved  fon,  &c.   (Matth.  iii.  17.) 

The  fcriplure  aifTords  us  examples  likewife  of  pro- 
fine  oracles.  Balaam,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  own 
fplrit,  and  uiged  on  by  his  avarice,  fearing  to  Infe  the 
vecompenfe  thaf  he  was  proniifed  by  Balak  king  of 
the  Moabites,  fuggtfts  a  diabolical  expedient  to  this 
prince,  of  making  [he  Ifraelites  fall  into  idolatry  and 
fornication  (Numb.  xxiv.  14.  xxsi.  16.),  by  which  he 
■atTurcs  him  of  a  certain  viftory,  or  at  leaft  of  confider- 
able  advantage  againft  the  people  of  God. 

Micaiah  the  fon  of  Imlah,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
■fays  (i  Kings  xxii.  21,  &c.),  that  he  faw  the  Al- 
mighty fitting  upon  his  throne,  and  all  the  hoft  of 
heaven  round  about  hira  •  and  the  Lord  faid,  Who 
fhall  tempt  Ahab  king  of  Ifrael,  that  he  may  go  to 
war  with  Ramoth-giltad,  and  fall  in  the  battle  ?  One 
-anfwered  after  one  maimer,  and  another  in  another. 
At  the  f;.me  time  an  evil  fpirit  prL'fented  himielf  be- 
fore the  Lord  and  faid,  I  will  fediice  him.  And  the 
Lord  afked  him,  How  ?  To  which  Satan  anfwered,  I 
will  go  and  be  a  lying  fpirit  in  die  mcuith  of  his  pro- 
phets. And  the  Lord  faid,  Go,  and  thou  fhalt  pre- 
vail. This  dialogue  clearly  proves  thefe  two  things, 
firj},  that  the  devil  could  do  nothing  by  his  own  power; 
Hud,  fecond/y,  that  with  the  permiffion  of  God,  he 
could  infpire  the  falfe  prophets,  forcerers,  and  magi- 
cians, and  make  thv-m  deliver  falfe  oracles, 

RcfpeiSing  the  cefTation  of  profane  oracles  there 
have  been  a  variety  of  opinions;  fome  of  which  we 
have  alr;;ady  remarked.  It  has  been  generally  held, 
indeed,  that  oracles  ceafed  at  the  birth  of  Jefus 
Chrill :  Yet  fome  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  the 
contrary,  by  fliowing  that  they  were  in  being  in  the 
days  of  Julian,  commonly  called  the  Apojtate,  and  that 
this  empetor  himfclf  confulted  them  ;  nay,  farther, 
fay  they,  hiftory  makes  mention  of  feveral  laws  pub- 
lilhed  by  the  Chriflian  emperors  Theodofius,  Gratian, 
and  Valentinian,  to  punifh  perfcns  who  interrogated 
them,  even  in  their  days  ;  and  that  the  Epicureans 
were  the  firft  who  made  a  jeft  of  this  fuperftltion,  and 
cxpofed  the  roguery  of  it?  pritfts  to  the  people.  As 
we  fufpeft  moil  of  the  fadts  here  afierted  fhould  be 
underltood  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  we  fhall  endeavour  to 
difcufs  this  point  of  controverfy  in  as  few  worJs  as 
pcffible,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  fome 
confeqaence. 

ijl.  The  quellion,  propeily  ftated,  is  not.  Whether 
oracles  became  cxtinft  immedlatn/y  upon  the  birth  of 
Chri/i,  or  from  the  very  morrent  he  was  born  ?  but, 
If  they  fell   gradually  into  diftl^eem  and  ceafed,  i>s 
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This     Chrill;  an.1  his  gofpel  became  known  to  mankind.'  And 
that   they  did  fo,  is  mod  certain  from  the  concurrent 
teftimonies  of  the  fathers,  which,  who  ever  would  en-, 
deavour  to  invalidate,  may  equally  give  up  the  moil  re- 
fpeftable  traditions  and  relations  of  every  kind. 

idly.  But  did  not  Julian,  the  apoftate,  confult 
thefe  oracles  i'  we  anfwer  in  the  negative  :  he  had  in- 
deed recourfe  to  magical  operations,  but  it  was 
becaufe  oracles  had  alrea  !y  ceafed;  for  he  bewailed 
the  lofs  of  them,  and  alTigned  pitiful  reafons  for 
it  ;  which  St  Cyrill  has  vigoroudy  refuted,  adding, 
that  he  never  could  have  offered  fuch,  but  from  an  ur.- 
ivillitignefs  to  ackno-zv'edge,  that  ivhen  the  luorld  hal  r:- 
ce'ived  the  light  of  Chrtjl,  the  dominion  of  the  devii  luui 
at  an  end. 

^d!y.  The  Chriftian  emperors  do  indeed  feem  to 
condemn  the  fuperlUtion  and  idolatry  of  thofc  who 
were  ftill  for  confultingoiacles ;  but  the  edifts  of  thofe 
princes  do  not  prove  that  oracles  aftually  exifted  in 
their  times,  any  more  than  that  they  cenfed  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  laws.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  for 
the  mod  part  exiiiicl  before  the  converfiun  of  Con- 
(luntinc. 

4//j/v,  Some  Epicureans  might  maie  a  jejl  of  thu  fu- 
perjUiion  :  however  the  Epicurean  philofopher  Celfus, 
in  the  fecond  centurv  of  the  church, was  for  ctying  up 
the  excellency  of  feveral  oracles,  as  appears  at  large 
from  Ori'^ren's  feventhl;oek  againfl  him. 

ORjE'^,  certain  folemn  facrificcs  of  fruits  which 
weie  offered  in  the  four  fcafons  of  the  year,  in  order 
to  obtain  mild  and  temper  ite  weather.  They  were 
offered  to  the  goddeffes  who  prciided  over  the  feafons, 
who  attended  upon  the  fun,  and  who  received  divine 
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worfhip  at  Athens. 

OR-^L,  fomething  delivered  byword  of  mouth, 
without  being  committed  to  writing  ;  in  which  fenfe 
we  fay  oral  law,  oral  tradition,  &c. 

OR. AN,  a  very  ftrong  and  important  town  of  Afri- 
ca, in  Barbary,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Tremecen,  with 
feveral  forte,  and  an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  feated 
partly  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain, 
about  a  ftone-crxft  from  the  fea,  almoll  oppolite  to  Car- 
thagena  in  Spain.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  an  half  in 
circumference,  and  well  fortified,  but  commanded  by 
the  adjacent  hills.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in 
I  ^09,  and  retaken  by  the  Algerines  in  17:8  ;  but  In 
1 7  3  2  the  Spaniards  became  matters  of  it,  and  have  con- 
tinned  fo  ever  fince.     E.  Long.  c.  8.  N.  I.at.  36.  2. 

ORAN'G  ouTANG.     See  Simia.     Alfo  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  p.  2-0,  ch.  i.  feifl    2. 

ORANGE,  a  famous  city,  and  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the»f<inie  name,  united  to  Dauphiny,  with  a 
univcrfily  and  a  bifhop's  fee,  fuffragan  of  Aries.  It 
is  feated  in  a  fine  large  plain,  v\atcred  by  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  little  rivulets  on  the  tail  fide  of  the  river  Rhone. 
It  is  a  very  large  ancient  place,  and  was  confidcrable 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  adoined  it  with  fe- 
veral buildings,  of  which  there  aie  ftill  fome  ruin* 
left,  particularly  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  triumphal 
arch,  which  is  alinoft  entire,  dedicated  to  Marius. 
This  town  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent,  as  appears  from  the  traces  of  the  ancient  wall*. 
The  wall  was  in  1682  entirely  demolilhed  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  inhabitants  were  expofed  to  the 
fury  of  the  foldiers.  The  town  was  reftored  to  King 
Wiliiim  1  y  the  treaty   of   Ryfwick  ;   but  after  his 

death 
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death  the  French  took  It  again,  and  expelled  the  pro-  pedicle  ;  but  the  body  of  the  orange,  as  it  is  called,    Ormge 

tfftant  inhahiit:ints.      By  the  treaty   ot   Utrecht  it  was  is  faftencd  by  them  to  the  rock,  or  other  folid  fii')- 

confirmed  to  the  crown  ot  France,  though  the  title  is  ftance.     The  oranije  itfelf  is  ufiially  of  about  three  or  ^ 

ftill  retsined  in  the  houfe   of  NafTau.     The  title  was  four  inches  in  Jiamtttr  ;  and  while  in  the  fea,  is  full 

firft  introduced  into  the  faiijily  of  Naflau  by  the  mar-  of  water,  and  even  retains  it  when  takfn  up.      In  thij 

ria^e  of  Claude  c'e  Ch:.lons,   the    prince   of   Oranj^e's  ftate  it  frequently   weighs   a  pound    and   a   half;   bur. 

fifltr,  with  the  count  of  NafTau,    1530.      The  princi-  when  the  water  is  let  out,  and  it  is  dried,  it  become* 
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pality  is  a  v<iy  [rr-\\l  diftitA,  it  being  only  twelve 
miles  in  lenpth  and  nine  in  breadth,  and  the  reve- 
nue amounts  to  about  5000  1.  a  year.  The  country  is 
pleafant,  nd  abounds  with  corn  and  fruit,  but  is  ex- 
pofed  CO  violent  winds.  E.  Long.  4.  4Q.  N.  Lat.  44.  9. 

Maurhe  Prince  c/Orakge.     See  Maurice. 

Or^sgr  Tree,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Citrus. 
— Orange-flowers  are  jullly  efteemed  one  of  the  fined 
perfumes;  and  thous;h  little  uftd  in  medicine,  yet  the 
water  diftilled  from  tiiem  is  accounted  ftomachi  ■,  cor- 
dial, and  carminative.  The  fruit  is  cooling,  and  good 
in  feveriih  difordtts,  nnd  particularly  in  diarrhoeas. 
Orange  peel  is  an  agreeable  aromatic,  proper  to  repair 
and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  gives  a  very  t  rateful 
flavour  to  any  infufions  or  tiniflures  into  whofe  com- 
pofitions  it  enters.  It  is  particularly  ufeful  in  pre- 
parations of  the  hark  ;  gives  an  agreeable  warmth  to 
the  infufion  ;  and,  according  to  Dr  Percival,  confide- 
rably  increafcs  its  virtue. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfad^ions,  n'  1 14,  there  is  a 
very  remarkable  account  of  a  tree  ftanding  in  a  grove 
near  Florence,  having  an  orange  (lock,  which  had  been 
fo  grafted  upon,  that  it  became  in  its  branches,  Icavesj 
flower,  and  fruit,  three-formed  :  fome  emulating  the 
orange,  fome  the  lemon  or  citron,  and  fome  partaking 
t)f  both  forms  in  one  ;  and  what  was  very  remarkable, 
was,  that  thefe  mixed  fruits  never  produced  any  per- 
feft  feeds ;  fome  times  there  were  no  feeds  at  all  in 
them,  and  fometimes  only  a  few  empty  ones. 

ORyiKGS-Peel.     See  Citrus  and  OkANGE-Tree. 

OR.ihGE-Deiv,    a    kind   of  dew  which   falls  in   the 


a  mere  membrane,  weighing  fcarce  any  thing.  It  it 
beft  preferved,  by  (luffing  it  with  cotton  as  foon  as 
the  water  is  let  out  of  it,  and  then  hanging  it  up  to 
dry.  Its  furface  is  irregular  and  rough,  and  its  colour 
a  dufky  green  on  the  outfide,  and  a  clearer  but  fome- 
what  bluiih  green  within  ;  and  its  thicknefs  is  about 
an  eigluh  part  of  an  inch.  When  viewed  by  the  mi- 
crofcope,  it  is  feen  to  be  all  over  covered  with  fmall 
glandules,  or  rather  compofed  of  them  ;  for  they  ftand 
fo  thick  one  by  another  as  to  leave  no  fpace  between, 
and  feera  to  make  up  the  whole  fubttance  ;  fo  that  it 
appeals  very  like  the  rough  fhagreen  (kin  ufed  to  co- 
ver toys.  Thefe  art  indeed  fo  many  hollow  duds, 
through  which  the  fea  water  finds  a  ])a(rage  into  the 
globe  formed  by  this  i]<in,  and  by  this  means  it  is 
kept  always  full  and  diftended  ;  on  cutting  it  with  a 
pair  of  fciflars,  the  water  immediately  runs  out, and  the 
(kins  coUapfe;  but  there  is  fomething  extiemely  remark- 
able in  thiS)  for  the  whole  fuhftance,  near  the  wounded 
place,  is  in  motion,  and  feems  as  if  alive,  and  fenfihle 
of  the  wound.  The  glandules  are  found  full  of  wr.ter, 
and  refembling  fmall  tranfparent  bottles  ;  and  what 
goes  to  the  Ihuflure  of  the  plant  brfide  thefe,  is  an 
alfcmblage  of  a  vaft  number  ot  iilamcnts,  all  which  are 
likewife  hollow,  and  filled  with  a  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent fluid. 

There  is  another  fubftance  of  this  kind,  mentioned 
and  defcribcd  by  Count  Marfigll,  Triumfetti,  and 
others,  and  called  the  rcmofe  or  branched  orange. 
This  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  former  ;  but, 
inftead  of  confiding  of  oni:  round  globule,  it  is  formed 


fpring-time  from  the  leaves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,     of  ftveral  oblong  ones,  all  joined  together,  and  repre 


which  is  extremely  fine  and  fubtile.  M.  de  la  Hire  ob- 
ferving  this,  placed  fome  flat  pieces  of  glnfj  under  the 
leaves  to  receive  it  ;  and  having  procured  fome  large 
drops  of  it,  was  defirous  of  difcovering  what  it  was. 
He  foon  found  that  it  was  not  a  merely  aqueous  fluid, 
becaufe  it  did  not  evaporate  in  the  air  ;  and  that  it  was 
not  a  refin,  becaufe  it  readily  and  pcrfecfly  mixed  with 
water  :  it  was  natural  then  "to  fuppofe  it  a  liquid  gum  ; 
but  neither  did  this,  on  examination,  prove  to  be  the 
cafe  ;  for  being  laid  on  paper,  it  did  not  dry  as  the 
other  liquid  gumo  do  Its  anfwering  to  none  of  thefe 
charaiUrp,  and  its  being  of  the  confidence  of  honey, 
and  of  a  fweet  fugar-like  tade,  gave  a  fufpicion  ok  its 
being  a  kind  of  mauna  ;  and  whatever  in  the  other 
trials  had  proved  it  not  a  refin,  a  gum,  &c.  all  equally 
tends  to  prove  that  it  is  this  fubttance. 

ORANGE-Sea,  in  natural  biftory,  a  name  given  by 
Count  Marfij;li  to  a  very  remarkable  fpecies  of  marine 
fur ftijnce,  which  he  denominates  a /i/a?//.  It  is  tough 
and  firm  in  its  ftrufture,  and  in  many  things  refembles 
the  cimmon  fucus  ;  but  iudead  oi  growing  into  the 
branched  lorra  v/liith  the  generality  of  thofe  fubftan- 
ces  have,  it  is  round  and  hollow,  and  in  every  refpeA 
refem'  les  the  fhape  of  an  orange.  It  has,  by  way  of 
root,  f>me  exceeding  fine  filaments,  which  faden  them- 
fclvi  s  to  the  r'.cks,  or  to  fhtlh,  dones,  or  any  tiling  elfc 
that  comes  in  the  way.      From  thefe  there  grows  no 
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fenting  the  branches  of  fome  of  the  fucufcs,  only  they 
are  iTiorter  ;  and  thefe  are  iill  hollow  and  lull  of  water, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fingle  globes  of  the  com- 
mon kind.  This  has,  by  way  of  root,  certain  fine 
and  (lender  filaments,  which  faften  it  to  the  dones  or 
(hells  near  which  it  is  produced  ;  and  it  is  of  a  dutky 
greenilh  colour  on  the  furface,  and  of  a  fine  bluilh 
green  within.  The  furface,  viewed  by  the  microfccpe, 
appears  rough,  as  in  the  other,  and  the' glandules  are 
ol  the  fame  kind,  and  are  always  fouijd  full  of  clear 
water.     See  Corallines. 

ORATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  fpeech  or  harangue, 
compofed  accirding  to  the  rules  of  oratory,  but  fpoken 
in  public.  Orations  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds 
viz.  the  demondrative,  deliberative,  andjudicial.  To 
the  demondrative  kind  belong  panegyrics,  genethllaca, 
epithalamia,  con^iiatulations,  &c.  To  the  delil.eratlve 
kind  beleng  perfuafion,  exhortation,  &c.  And  to  the 
judicial  kind  belong  accufation,  coniutation,  &c. 

Funeral  Oration.      See  Fvkeral  Oration. 

ORATOR,  among  the  Romans,  differed  from 
zpntrrjnus  :  The  latter  was  allowed  only  to  plead  caufes 
on  behalf  of  his  clients  ;  whereas  the  former  might 
quit  the  forum  and  aLend  the  rodra  or  tviUmai,  to 
harangue  the  fenate  or  the  people.  The  oratnr»  had 
rarely  a  profound  knowdedge  of  the  \<\v,  but  they 
were  eloquent,  and  their  ftyle  was  generally  correct 
3  A  and 
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anj  concife.     They  were  employed  in   caufes  of  im-     wliich  allows  the    fons  of  noblemen,   and    fome  few   Oratorio 
portance,  iiiRead   of  the  common  patrons.     Orators,     others,  to  proceed  to  degrees  before  what  is  called  the '~~^'~" 
in  the  violence  of  elocution,  ufed   all   the   warmth  of    Jlulutable    time.        In    doing    this,    encomiums.,    often 
getlure,    and   even   walked    backwards  and   forwards      ftronger  than  jiiftj  are    made  upon   the  learning-  and 

virtue  of  the  nohlc  candidate  ;  a  view  is  taken  of  the 


with  great  heat  .Tnd  eirotion.  This  it  was  wliich  occa- 
fionfd  a  witticifm  of  Flavius  Virginius,  who  afivcd  one 
of  thot  walking  orators,  ^'"t  mil/ia  pnjfuum  decLi- 
tnalfcl?  ''  How  triany  milss  he  had  declaimed?" 
Similar  to  [lie  Roman  orators  were  the  GrccianiS/jf/onj. 

See  RHtTORhS. 

P.iblic  Ohatok,  an  office  of  very  confiderable  dig- 
rity,  and  of  fome  emolument  in  the  Englifh  uni- 
Tcrfities, 


dignity  of  his  ancient  hou.'e  ;  the  honour  is  mentioned 
which  has  accrued  to  the  univerfity  from  the  scceifiDn 
of  fuch  a  member  ;  and  the  oration  concludes  with 
promifin^  great  credit  from  his  future  condiift,  as  well 
as  benefit  from  the  influence  of  his  rank  in  the  ftate. 
Thefe  circumftances  are  deemed  fufficient  grounds  for 
exempting  the  funs  of  noblemen  from  that  tedious 
courfe  ot  ttudy  through  which  the  duller  fons  of  com- 


The  public  orator  is  the  principal,  and  in  many  cafes  moners  muft  all  pafs  before  they* be  thought  worthy  of 

the  only  oftenfible,  agent  for  the  univerfity  in  all  thofe  academical  honours. 

iriatters  or  forms  which  are  merely  external.  He  carries  ORATORIO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  a  fort  of  facred 

on  or  fupti intends  all  corrtfpondences  which  are  calcu-  drama  of  dialogues  ;    containing  recitdtiyos,  duettos, 

lated  to  promote  the  c;i(;nity,  or  raife  the  utility,   of  trios,  ricornellos,  chorufes,  &c.     The  fubjfeits  of  thofe 

the  feminary  which  conilitutes  him.      He  has  little  to  pieces  are  ufually  taken  from  fcripture,  or  the  life  of 


do,  indeed,  with  the  internil  government  of  the  body, 
lor  which  a  variety  of  oiHceis  in  different  departments 
are  appointed ;  but  in  all  public  affairs  he  is,  as  it  were, 
the  mouth  of  the  whole  ■,  putting  their  deliberations 
into  proper  form,  and  communicating  or  publifhing 
them,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  univerfity. 
Tiius,  if  the  whole  univerfity,  or  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  them,  or  by  Ilatute,  or  by  the  will  of  any 
particular  benefaftor,  have,  after  a  comparative  trial, 
adjudged  a  prize  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  it  is  the 
bufincfs  of  the  public  orator  to  inform  the  fuccefsful 
parties  ot  the  ilfue  of  the  trial.  Again,  if  for  lingular 
learning,  or  for  any  remarkable ^foo^/  itnll  Ihown  to  the 
univerfity  by  any  perfon  or  perfons,  the  fenate  or  cnn- 
•uocathn  are  pleafcd  to  declare  their  grateful  fenfe  of  it, 
either  by  conferring  degrees,  or  otherwife  as  they 
think  fit,  the  public  orator  is  to  notify  this  intention 
to  the  perfon  or  perfons  concerned  ;  and  fo  in  other 
cafes. 

Another  part  of  the  public  orator's  bufmefs  is  to 
prefent  young  noblemen,  or  thofe  who  take  honorary 
degrees,  lanquam  nob'iles,  to  the  vice-chancellor  :  this 
he  does  in  a  Latin  fpeech,  which,  according  to  cir- 
cumftances, is  either  fhort  or  long  ;  and  of  which  the 
fubjedil  is  generally  a  defence  of  that  particular  Ilatute 


fome  faint,  &c.  The  mutic  for  the  oratorios  ihould  be 
in  the  fineft  tafle  and  beft  choftn  ftrains.  Thefe 
oratorios  are  greatly  uled  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Lent, 
and  of  late  in  England. 

Menellrier  attributes  the  origin  of  oratorios  to  the 
crufades,  and  fays  that  the  pilgrims  returning  from 
Jerufaltm  and  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  compofed  fongs, 
reciting  the  life  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
myftencs  of  the  Chrilflan  faith,  and  celebrating  the 
atchicvements  and  conftancy  of  faints  and  martyrs. 
Others,  with  more  probability,  obferve,  that  the  ora- 
torio was  an  avowed  imitation  of  the  opera,  with  only 
this  difference,  that  the  foundation  of  it  was  always 
fome  religious,  or  at  lead  fome  moial  fubjeift.  Crefcim- 
beni  afcribes  its  origin  to  San  Filippo  Neri,  who  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1515,  and  who,  in  his  chapel, 
after  fermons,  and  other  devotions,  in  order  to  allure 
young  people  to  pious  offices,  had  hymns,  pfalms, 
and  luch  like  prayers,  fung  by  one  or  more  voices. 
Among  thefe  fpiritual  fongs  were  dialogues  ;  and  thefe 
entertainments  becoming  more  frequent,  and  impro- 
ving every  year,  were  the  occafion  that  in  the  ftven- 
teenth  century  oratorios  were  firll  invented,  fo  called 
from  the  place  of  their  origin.  See  Haiukins's  Hiftory 
oJMuftc. 
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The  art  of  fpeaking  well  upon  any  f'.!bjed,  in  order  to  perfuade. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§  \.     Of  the  Rife  and  Pngrefs  of  Oratory. 

THE  invention  of  oratory  is  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  fables  of  the  poets,  aferibed  to  Mercury. 
And  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Greeks  made  their  dei- 
I  ties  the  authors  likewlfe  of  other  arts,  and  fuppofcd 
The  nrigin  that  they  prefided  over  them.  Hence  they  gave  Mer- 
cury the  titles  of  Aoyi®-  and  'Ep^»f,  both  which  names 
corne  from  words  that  fignify  "to  fpeak."  And  Ari- 
Hides  calls  eloquence  the  gft  of  Mercury;  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  anciently  the  tongue  was  confecrated  to 
lum.     He  was  likev.ife  faid  to  be  the  interpreter  or 


vi  the  art 
of  urdtoi  y 


mefienger  of  the  gods  ;  which  ofBce  very  well  fuited 
him,  as  he  excelled  in  eloquence.  Hence  we  read  in 
the  Sacred  Writings,  that  when  the  people  of  Lyftra 
took  Barnabas  and  Paul  for  gods  in  human  ftiape,  be- 
caufe  of  that  fudden  and  furprifing  cure  which  was 
wrought  upon  the  lame  man,  they  called  Barnabas  ?"«- 
piter,  and  Paul  Mercury;  for  this  leafon,  as  tht  in- 
fpired  writer  tells  us,  '  becaufe  he  was  the  chief  fpeak- 
er,'  that  is  (as  the  fpeilators  then  thought),  the  inter- 
preter or  fpokefraan  of  Barnabas. 

But  to  pafs  over  thefe  fiAions  of  the  heathen  deities, 

l<t  us  hear  what  Qnintilian  fays  of   the  origin  of  this 

art  (   who  feems  to  give  a  very  probable  account  of  it 

in  the  following  pafTage.     "  The  faculty  of  fpeech 

(  '  (fays 


atrod. 
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(fays  lie)  we  (derive  from  nature  (a);  but  the  art  fiom 
ohftrvntion.  For  as  in  phyfic,  men,  by  feeing  tliat 
fomc  things  promote  health  and  others  dellroy  it,  form- 
ed the  art  upon  thpfe  obfervations;  in  like  inanner,  by 
perceiving  that  fome  things  in  difcourle  are  Aiid  to 
advantage,  and  others  not,  they  accordingly  marked 
thofe  things,  in  order  to  imitate  tiie  one  and  avoid 
the  other.  They  alfo  added  fome  things  from  their 
own  reafon  and  judgment,  which  being  confirmed  by 
life,  they  began  to  teach  otliers  what  they  knew  thtm- 
felves."  But  no  certain  account  can  be  given  v.'hcn, 
or  by  whom,  this  method  of  obfervation  tirll  began 
to  take  place.  And  Ariftotli  fuppofcs,  net  without 
reafun,  that  the  firft  lineaments  of  the  art  were  very 
rude  and  imperfect.  Paufanias,  indeed,  in  his  Defcr'ip- 
iion  of  Greece,  tells  us,  that  Pittheus,  the  uncle  of  The- 
feusj  taught  it  at  Trezene  a  city  of  Peloponnefus,  and 
wrote  a  book  concerning  it ;  which  he  read  himfelf, 
as  it  w;is  putlifhcd  by  one  of  Epidaurus.  But  as  Pit- 
theus lived  about  icoo  years  before  Paufanius,  who 
fiouiifhed  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  fome 
are  of  opinion  he  might  be  impofed  upon  by  the  Epi- 
daurian,  who  publirtied  this  book  under  the  name  of 
Pitlheus.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  very  reafonable  to 
believe,  that  the  Greeks  lind  the  princi'^des  of  this  art 
(o  early  as  the  time  of  Pittheus.  For  Thefeus  his  ne- 
phew lived  not  long  before  the  takiu;;  of  Troy,  which, 
according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  happened  904  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrill  ;  at  which  time  Cicero 
thought  it  was  in  much  efleem  among  them.  "Homer 
(fays  he)  would  never  have  given  UiyfTes  and  Nellor 
in  the  Troj?.n  wars  fo  great  comn.endations  on  account 
of  their  fpeeches  {to  one  of  whom  he  attributes  force, 
and  to  the  other  fweetnefs  of  exprefiion  ■,  if  eloquence 
had  not  in  thofe  times  been  in  great  repute."  /\nd 
left  any  one  Ihould  imagine,  that  in  thofe  days  they 
made  ufe  only  of  fuch  helps  as  nature  and  practice 
could  afford  them,  the  fame  poet  informs  us,  that  Pc- 
leus  fent  Phcenix  with  his  fon  Achilles  to  the  Tmjan 
war,  to  inftrucl  him  not  only  in  the  art  of  war,  but 
likewife  of  eloquence.  But  «ho  were  the  profefTors 
of  this  art  for  fome  ages  following  is  not  known.  For 
Quintilian  favs,  that  tifterwards  Empedocles  is  the  fiift 
upon  record  who  attempted  any  thing  concerning  it. 
And  he,  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  account,  flourilhed 
about  i;oo  years  after  Troy  was  taken.  At  which 
time,  as  Cicero  ohferves,-  men  being  now  feidible  of 
the  powerful  charms  of  oratory,  and  the  influence  it 
had  unon  the  mind,  there  immediately  arofe  feveral 
mailers  of  it  :  the  chief  of  whom  are  mentioned  by 
Quintilian,  who  tells  us,  that  '  the  oldeft  writers  up- 
on this  art  are  Corax  and  Tifias,  both  of  Sicily.  After 
them  came  Gorgias  of  Leontium  in  the  fame  ifland, 
who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fcholar  of  Empedocles, 
-  ani  by  reafon  of  his  great  age  (for  he  lived  to  be  109 
arnrsof  years  old)  had  many  cotcmporarles.  Thrafymachus  of 
:ece.  Chalcedon,  Prodicus  of  Cca,  Protagoras  of  Abderi, 
PJippias  of  Elis,   and  Alcidanius  of  Elea,  lived  in  his 
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time  ;  as  likewife  .A.ntiphon,  who  firfl  wrote  orations^ 
an  i  ;dfo  u,  .,;i  ti.e  ait,  and  is  faid  to  have  fpuktii  ad- 
mirably well  in  his  own  defence  ;  and  befidcs  thefe» 
Polycrates,  and  Theodore  of  Byzantium.'  Thefe 
pcrlons  cortributed  different  waya  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  art.  Corax  and  'i'ifias  gave  rul*B 
tor  methodizing  a  difcourfe,  and  a.'jiiding  its  particu- 
lar parts;  as  may  be  conie.iured  from  Cicero's  account 
of  them,  wlio  fays,  "  Though  lome  had  fpoke  well 
before  their  time,  yet  none  with  order  and  method." 
But  Gorgias  feems  to  have  excelled  all  the  red  in  fame 
and  reputation  :  for  lit  was  fo  highly  applauded  by- 
all  Greece,  that  a  golden  Ifatue  was  erecftd  to  him  at 
Dclphos,  which  was  a  diilinguifhing  honour  conferred 
upon  him  only.  And  he  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  great 
a  malfer  of  oratory,  that  iu  a  public  affembly  he  would 
undertake  to  declaim  immediately  upon  any  fubjcft 
propofed  to  him.  He  wrote,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  in 
the  demonllrative  or  laudatory  way  ;  wl!i_-h  requires 
moil  of  the  fublime,  and  makes  wh.it  DIodorus  Siculus 
fays  of  him  the  more  probable,  that  "  he  firft  intro- 
duced  the  ftrongeft  figures,  members  of  periods  oppo- 
fite  in  lenfe,  of  an  equal  length,  or  ending  wrth  a  like 
found,  and  other  ornaments  of  thai  nature."  And 
hence  thofe  liguiea,  which  give  the  grcateft  force  and 
luftre  to  a  difcourfe,  were  anciently  c  died  by  his  name. 
Cicero  tells  us  further,  that  Thrafymachus  and  Gor- 
gias weie  the  firft  who  introduced  numbers  into  profe, 
which  Ifocrates  afterwards  brought  to  perfedion. 
(^iiitiliaii  likewife  mentions  Protagora?,  Corgias,  Pro- 
die  us,  and  Thrafymachus,  as  the  ilrft  who  treated  of 
common  places,  and  fliowed  the  ufe  ot  them  lor  the  in- 
vention of  arguments.  Nor  miift  we  omit  Plato, 
whofe  elegant  dialogue  upon  this  fubjedt  is  ftill  extant, 
which  he  intitles  Gorgias.  For  though  he  does  not 
lay  down  the  common  rules  of  the  art  ;  yet  he  very 
well  explains  the  nature  of  it,  and  maintairti  its  true 
end  and  ufe  againft  the  generality  of  its  profelTors,  who 
had  greatly  perverted  the  original  defign  of  it.  Thus 
by  the  (tudy  and  induftry  of  fo  many  ingenious  and 
great  men,  the  art  of  oratory  was  then  carried  to  a 
confideralile  height  among  the  Grecians.  Though 
many  of  thofe  who  profeffed  It  in  thofe  times  em- 
ployed their  fliill  rather  to  promote  iheii  own  reputa- 
tion and  applaufe,  than  to  ferve  the  real  interefts  of 
truth  and  virtue.  "  For  they  propofed  in  an  ario- 
gant  manner  (as  Cictro  fays)  to  teacli  how  a  bad 
caufe  might  be  fo  managed,  as  to  get  the  better  of  a 
good  one."  That  is,  they  would  undertake  to  charm 
the  ears  an«l  ftrike  the  paffions  of  their  hearers  in  fu 
powerful  a  manner,  by  fophiftical  reafoniugs,  turns 
of  wit,  and  fine  language,  as  to  impofe  falfchood 
upon  them  for  truth  ;  than  which  nothing  couli  be 
either  more  difiugenuous  in  itfelf,  or  prejudicial  to 
fociety. 

But  thofe  who  fucceeded  tliem   fcem   to  have  con- 

fultf  J  'letter,   both  for  their  own  honour  and  that  of 

their  profefTion.     Ifocrates  was  the  moft  Irenowued  of 

3  A  2  all 
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(a)  If  Quir.tih'an  meant  that  the  human  race  fpeak  an  articulate  lanpliage  by  nature  or  iiilliniff,  he  cer- 
tainly deceived  himfelf  (fee  Language)  ;  tut  if  his  meaning  was  only  that  men  have  from  nature  a  capabi- 
lity of  fpeech,  the  obfervrtion  is  tiue,  but  not  of  rr.uch  value.  Parrots  and  other  birds  have  a  capability  of 
itterlng  articulate  founds. 
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all  Gorgias's  fcliolavs,  whom  Cicero  freqiitntly  ex- 
tols with  the  highefl  commendations,  as  the  greateft 
mafter  and  teacher  of  oratory  ;  "  whofL-  fchool  (aa  he 
fays)  like  the  Trojan  horfe,  fent  forth  ahimdance  of 
great  men."  Ariftotle  was  chiefly  induced  to  engage 
in  this  province  from  an  emulation  of  his  glory  ;  and 
would  often  fay  in  a  verfe  of  Sophocles,  fomewhat  va- 
ried to  his  purpofe, 

To  be  fjlent  It  is  a  fliame  ; 
While  Ifocrates  gets  fuch  fame. 

Qiiintilian  fays  they  both  wrote  upon  the  art,  though 
tliere  Is  no  fyflem  of  the  former  now  extant  But  that 
of  Ariftotle  is  efteemed  the  beft  and  moft  complete 
of  any  in  the  Greek  language.  In  this  age  the  Gre- 
cian eloquence  appeared  in  itshigheft  perfettion.  De- 
mofthcnes  was  an  hearer  both  of  Ifocrates  an  1  Plato, 
as  alfo  of  Ifaeus  I  ten  of  whofe  orations  are  yet  extant)  ; 
and  by  tlie  afPittance  of  a  furprifing  genius,  joined 
■with  indefatigable  induftry,  made  that  advantage  of 
their  precepts,  that  he  has  been  always  elteemcd  by 
the  befl  judges  the  prince  of  Grecian  orators.  His 
.great  adverfary  and  rival  iEfchines,  after  his  banifh- 
iiient.  Is  faid  to  have  gone  to  Rhodes,  and  employed 
his  time  there  in  teaching  of  rhetoric.  Theodeftesand 
Theophrallusj  both  of  them  fcholars  of  Ariftotle,  imi- 
tated their  mafter  in  writing  upon  the  art.  And  from 
that  time  the  philofophers,  efpeclally  the  ftoics  and 
peripatetics,  applied  themfelves  to  lay  down  the  rules 
of  orato\-y  ;  which  Socrates  had  before  feparated  from 
the  province  of  a  philofopher.  And  there  Is  yet  pre- 
fervsd  a  treatlfe  upon  this  fubjeft,  which  fome  have 
__  afciibed  to  Demetrius  Phalercus  the  peripatetic,  and 

fcholar  of  Theophraftus,  though  others  more  probably 
to  Dionyfuis  of  Halicarnaflus.  Quintili.in  mentions  fc- 
veral  other  famous  rhetoricians  in  the  following  ages, 
•who  were  likewife  writers;  as  Hermagoras,  Athenasus, 
ApoUonluB  Molon,  Areus  Csecllius,  Dionyfius  of  Ha- 
licarnafFus,  ApoUonlus  of  Pergamus,  and  T/eodore  of 
Gadara.  But  of  thefe  nothing  now  remains  upon  the 
fubjtft  of  oratory,  except  fome  trafts  ofDIonyfnis, 
■who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  Caefar.  Nor 
have  there  beeen  wanting  fome  eminent  writers  of  this 
kind  among  the  Greeks  fince  the  time  of  Qulntiiian  ; 
two  of  whom  we  cannot  omit  to  mention,  Hermo- 
genes,  and  Longlnus  the  author  of  the  Incomparable 
treatlfe  Of  lie  Sublime,  a  book  which  can  fcarce  be  too 
3  much  commended  or  too  often  read. 
Rife  and  It  vvas  long  before  Rome  received  this  art,  and  not 

yiroi^rcfsof  yi,;t,i,out  difficulty  at  firft.  The  reafon  was,  becaufe 
Rume^  '"  l^^  Romans  were  for  feveral  ages  wholly  addifted  to 
military  affairs,  and  to  enlarge  their  territories  ;  fo 
that  they  not  only  neglefted  to  cultivate  learning,  but 
thought  the  purfult  of  It  a  thing  of  ill  tendency,  by 
diverting  the  minds  of  their  youth  from  the  cares  and 
toils  of  war,  to  a  more  foft  and  indolen"  kind  of  life. 
Therefore  fo  late  at  the  year  of  their  city  5g2,,ivhen 
by  the  induftry  of  fome  Grecians  the  liberal  arts  be. 
gnn  to  flourldt  in  Italy,  a  decree  paffed  the  fenate,  by 
which  nil  philofophers  and  rhetoricians  were  ordered 
to  depart  out  of  Rome.  But  in  a  few  years  after, 
when  C  'neaJcs,  Critolaus,  and  Diogenes,  who  were 
not  only  philofophers  but  orators,  came  ambaffadors 
from  Athens  to  Rome,  the  Roman  youth  were  fo 
charmed  with  the  eloquence  of  their  harangues,  that 


they  could  no  longer  he  ftopt  from  purfuinp  tfie  fludy 
of  oratory.  And  by  a  further  acquaintance  with  the 
Greeks,  it  foon  gained  fuch  elleem,  that  pcrfonf  of  the 
firft  quality  employed  their  time  and  pains  to  acquire 
it.  And  a  young  gentleman,  who  was  ambitious  to 
advance  himfelf  In  the  fcrvice  of  his  country,  could 
have  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  unlefs  he  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  future  profpefts  in  th.it  ftudy. 

Seneca  tells  us,  that  Lucius  Plotius,  a  Gaul,  was 
the  firft  who  taught  the  art  of  oratory  at  Rome  In 
Latin;  which  Cicero  fajs,  was  while  he  was  a  boy; 
and  when  the  moll  ftudlous  perfons  went  to  hear  him, 
he  lamented  that  he  could  not  go  with  them  ;  being 
prevented  by  the  regard  he  pnid  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
of  his  fi  lends,  wlio  thought  that  greiter  improvements 
were  made  by  cxercifes  in  the  Gieck  i.inguage  under 
Grecian  mafters.  Seneca  adds,  th.it  this  proicfljon 
continued  for  fome  time  in  the  hanls  of  free'Imen  ; 
and  that  the  firft  Roman  who  engaged  in  It  was  Bian- 
dus  of  the  equeftrian  order,  who  was  fucceeded  by 
others  ;  fome  of  whofe  lives  are  yet  extant,  written  by 
Suetonius,  as  many  of  the  Grecians  are  by  Phllottra-> 
tus  and  Eunapius.  Quintilian  like*ife  givts  us  the 
names  of  thofe  among  the  Romans,  who  wrote  upon- 
the  art.  "  The  firft  (fays  he),  as  f^r  as  1  can  learn, 
who  compofed  any  thing  upon  this  ar-gument,  w^s  M. 
Cato  the  cenfor.  After  him  Anthony  the  orator  be- 
gan upon  the  fubjeft,  which  is  the  only  work  he  has 
kft,  and  that  imperftft.  Then  followed  fome  of  lefs 
note.  But  he  who  carried  eloquence  to  Its  higheft 
pitch  among  us,  was  Cicero;  who  has  likewife  hy  his 
rules  given  the  beft  plan  both  to  praftife  and  teach  the 
art.  After  whom  modefty  would  require  us  to  men- 
tion no  more,  had  he  not  told  us  himfelf,  th:it  his 
books  of  rhetoric  dipt  out  of  his  hands,  while  he  was 
but  a  youth.  And  thofe  leffer  things,  which  many 
perfons  want,  he  has  purpofely  omitted  in  his  dif- 
courfes  of  oratory.  Cornificius  wrote  largely  upon  the 
fame  fubjeft  ;  Stertinius  and  Gallio  the  father,  each 
of  them  fomething.  But  Celfus  and  Lenas  were  more 
accurate  than  Gallio  ;  and  in  our  times  Virginius, 
Pliny,  and  Rutilius.  And  there  are  at  this  day  fome 
celebrated  authors  of  the  fame  kind,  who,  if  they  had 
taken  in  every  thing,  might  have  favcd  my  pains." 
Time  has  fince  deprived  us  of  moft  of  the  writers  men- 
tioned here  by  Quintilinn.  But  we  have  the  lefs  rea- 
fon to  regret  this  lofs,  fince  it  has  preferved  to  us  Ci- 
cero's treatifes  upon  this  fubjeft  ;  which  we  may  well 
fuppofe  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  their  own  excel- 
lency, and  the  great  efteem  they  have  always  had  In 
the  world.  Befides  his  'T-wo  Books  of  Innicnt'wn^  which 
Quintilian  here  calls  his  Books  of  Rhetonc,  there  are 
extant  of  his.  Three  Books  of  an  Orator;  one  Of  famous 
Orators;  and  another,  which  is  called  Tlx  Orator;  as 
alfo  his  Topics,  a  preface  Concerning  the  befl  fort  of  Ora- 
tors, and  a  treatlfe  Of  the  parts  of  Oratory.  Each  of 
which  treatifes,  whether  we  regard  the  juftnefs  and 
delicacy  of  the  thoughts,  the  ufefulnefsof  the  rules,  or 
the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  ftyle,  deferves  to  be 
frequently  perufed  by  ail  who  are  lovers  of  eloquence. 
For  who  can  be  thought  fo  well  qualifred  to  give  the 
rules  of  any  art,  as  he  who  exctlled  all  mankind  in  the 
praftice  of  them  ?  But  thofe  Four  books  to  Herennius^ 
■which  are  puLliflied  among  Cicero's  works,  fecm  with 
good  reafon  to  be  attributed  to  Cornificius,  whom 
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Quintilian  Tiere  mentions.  And  Celfus  is  hy  fotne  af- 
firmed to  h'.ve  taiisj'it  omtory,  wliom  he  alfo  places 
amonp;  the  rhetoricians,  nnd  whofe  Eioil  Bi  oh  of  Me- 
dicine are  yet  cxf'iu,  written  in  fo  beautiful  a  ftyle  as 
plainly  fliows  hi-n  to  be  a  mafter  of  eloquence.  But 
Qiiintilian  hinifolf  outdi'l  all  who  went  before  him  in 
diligence  and  accuracy  as  a  writer.  His  InflUutiens  are 
fo  comprchenfive,  and  written  with  fuch  sfreat  exadl- 
nefs  and  judgment,  that  they  arc  rrenerally  allowed  to 
be  the  moft  perfeft  work  of  the  kind.  With  this  ex- 
cellent -.iiithor  we  (hall  finiih  the  account  of  the  Latin 
rhetoricians. 

There   were  indeed   fome  others   in  the  followinsr 
ages,  whofe  works  are  yet  extant  ;  but  as  they  con- 
tain nothing;  of  n-.oment  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
thofe   already   mentioned,    we   fhall    forbear  to   name 
them.     Much  Icfs  fhall  we  defcend   to  that  numerous 
body  of  writer^,  who  fince  the  revival  of  learning  have 
treated  u^on  this  fu^^jett,  for  the  fame  reafon.      And 
»  Archh.     a  very  good  judge*  has  not  long  fince  given  it  as  his 
Cambray,    opjnion,   that  the  method  of  forming  the  beft  fyl^em 
■i'^'-'' of  oratory,  is  to  colleft  it   from  the  fined  precepts  of 
Ariftotle,   Cicero,    Quintilian,    Lon?inus,    and  other 
celebrated  authors  ;  with  proper  examples  taken  from 
the  choictfl   parts  of  the  pureft  antiquity.     And  this 
is  the  method  attempted  to  be  purfucd  in  the  follow- 
ing treatiie. 

$  2.     Of  the  Nature  of  Oratory, 

The  terms  rhetoric  and  oratory,  having  no  other  dif- 
ference but  that  one  is  taken  from  the  Greek  language 
and  the  other  from  the  Latin,  may  be  ufed  promifcu- 
oufly  ;  but  the  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  the 
words  rhetorician  and  orator.  For  although  the  Gre- 
cians ufed  the  former,  both  to  exprefs  thofe  who  tauL^ht 
the  art,  and  thofe  who  praftifed  it  ;  yet  the  Romans 
afterward,  when  they  took  that  word  into  their  lan- 
guage, confined  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  art,  and  call- 
ed the  reft  orators.  And  there  feems  to  have  been  a 
fuffitient  rcafon  for  this  diftinftion,  fince  the  art  was 
the  fame  in  both,  and  might  therefore  go  by  either 
name  :  but  the  different  province  of  rhetoricians  and 
orators  made  it  not  improper  that  they  (hould  be  c?.\\- 
ed  by  different  names.  Befides,  anciently,  before  rhe- 
toric was  made  a  feparate  and  diftindl  art  from  philo- 
fophy,  the  fame  perfons  taught  both.  And  then  they 
were  called  not  only  rhetoricians  but  fophi/ts.  But 
becaufe  they  often  employed  their  art  rather  to  vindi- 
cate what  was  falfe  and  unjult,  than  to  fupport  truth 
and  virtue  ;  this  difingenuous  conduft,  by  which  they 
frequently  impofed  upon  weak  minds,  brought  a  dif- 
credit  both  upon  themfelves  and  their  profeflinn.  And 
therefore  the  name  fophijl,  or  fophifler,  has  been  more 
generally  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  to  fignify  one  flcilled  ra- 
ther in  the  arts  of  cavilling,  than  qualified  to  fpeak 
,  well  and  accurately  upon  any  fubjeft. 
©rato.'y  an  It  is  not  neceffary  to  ufe  many  words,  to  prove  that 
a«.  iratory  is  an  art.      For  it  is  comprifed  under  certain 

i\les,  agreeable  to  reafon,  delivered  in  a  regular  me- 
**ld,  and  fuitcd  to  attain  the  end  it  propofes  ;  which 
ai">charaiSler3  fufFicicnt  to  denominate  it  an  art.  In- 
cei  the  cafe  is  the  fame  here  as  in  moil  other  things, 
tliavi  good  genius  is  of  itfelf  more  feiviceable  than 
the  ,olt  exaft  acquaintance  with  all  the  rulej  of  art, 
whe^lijt   is  wanting.     But  it   is  fufficieut   that  art 
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help  nature,  and  canry  it  fartlier  tfisn  ft  can  other- 
wife  advance  without  it.  And  he  who  is  defirous  to 
pain  the  reputation  of  a  good  orator,  will  find  the  af- 
fiftance  of  art  very  neccflary.  Some  perfons  have 
thought,  that  many  of  the  common  fyftems  written  up- 
on the  fuhjeft  of  oratory  have  been  attended  with  this 
inconvenience,  that,  by  burdening  the  mind  with  too 
great  a  number  of  rules  about  things  of  lefs  import- 
ance, they  have  oftentimes  rather  difcouraged  than 
promoted  the  ftudy  of  eloquence.  This  undoubtedly 
is  an  extreme  which  (hould  be  always  carefully  avoid- 
ed. But,  however,  an  indifferent  guide  in  a  ftrange 
road  is  better  than  none  at  all.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  hear  Quintihan's  opinion  upon  this  head.  "I  would 
not  (fays  he)  have  young  perfons  think  they  are  fuf- 
ficiently  inftrufted,  if  they  have  learned  one  of  thofe 
compends  which  are  commonly  handed  about,  and 
fancy  themfelves  fafe  in  the  decrees,  as  it  were,  of  thefe 
technical  writers.  The  art  of  fpeakiug  requiree  much 
labour,  conflant  (ludy,  a  variety  of  exercife,  many 
trials,  the  greateft  prudence,  and  readincfs  of  thought. 
However,  thefe  treatifes  are  ufeful,  when  they  fet 
you  in  a  plain  and  open  way,  and  do  not  confine  you 
to  one  narrow  traft,  from  which  he  who  thinks  it  a 
crime  to  depart  muft  move  as  (lowly  as  one  that  walks 
upon  a  rope."  We  fee  he  is  not  for  having  us  confine 
curfelves  too  clofely  to  fyftenis,  though  he  thinks  they 
are  of  fervice  at  firft,  till  ufe  and  experience  render 
them  lefs  neceffary.  5 

The  bufinefs  of  oratory  is  to  teach  us  to  fpeak  well;  The  objeiS; 
which,  as  Cicero  explains  it,  is  to  fpeak  jiflly,   metho-"'-  '^' 
die  ally,  floridly,  and  copioufly. 

Now,  in  order  to  ipeakju/l/y,  or  pertinently,  a  per- 
fon  muft  be  mafter  of  his  fubjeft,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  fay  all  that  is  proper,  and  avoid  whatever  may  ap- 
pear foreign  and  trifling.  And  he  muft  clothe  his 
thoughts  with  fuch  words  and  expreffions  as  are  moft 
fuited  to  the  nriture  of  the  argument,  and  will  give  it 
the  greateft  force  and  evidence. 

And  as  it  teaches  to  fpeak  juftly,  fo  likewife  metho- 
dically. This  requires,  that  all  the  parts  of  a  difcourie 
be  placed  in  their  proper  order,  and  with  fuch  juftcon- 
neftioH,  as  to  refleft  a  light  upon  each  other,  and 
thereby  to  render  the  whole  both  clear  in  itfelf,  and 
eafy  to  be  retained.  But  the  fame  method  is  not  pro- 
per for  all  dlfcourfes.  And  very  frequently  a  diffcrer.t 
manner  is  convenient  in  handling  the  fame  fubjeft. 
For  it  is  plain,  that  art,  as  well  as  nature,  loves  va- 
riety ;  and  it  difcovers  the  fpeaker's  judgment,  when' 
the  difpofuion  of  his  difcourfe  is  fo  framed,  as  to  ap- 
pear eafy  and  natui-al,  rather  than  the  eftetl  of  indu- 
llry  and  labour. 

To  fpeak  floridly,  is  fo  peculiar  a  property  of  this 
art,  that  fome  have  wholly  confined  it  to  the  pomp  . 
and  ornaments  of  language.  But  that  it  extends  fai-- 
ther,  and  refpedis  things  as  well  as  words,  we  (hall 
have  occafion  to  (how  hereafter.  It  contains  indeed 
the  whole  fubjeft  of  elocution,  but  does  not  wholly 
confift  in  it.  True  and  folid  eloquence  requires  not 
only  the  benuties  and  flowers  of  laiigu.-.ge,  but  likewife: 
the  beft  fenfe  and  cleareft  rcafe^ning.  Befides,  rheto- 
ric gives  rules  for  the  feveral  foils  of  flyle,  and  di- 
rcdls  the  ufe  of  them  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the 
fuljeCt. 

But  the  force  of  oratory  appears  in  nothing  Tr.or<% 
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llian  a  cop'ioujmfs  of  exprefi'ion,  or  a  proper  manner 
of  enlargement,  ftiited  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjedl ; 
which  is  of  great  life  in  perfiiafion,  and  form?  the  laft 
property,  required  by  Cicero,  of  fpeaking  well.  A 
ihort  and  concifc  account  of  things  is  often  attended 
with  obfcurity,  from  an  omiffion  of  fome  nectffary  cir- 
cumfl^nces  rebiting  to  them.   Or,  however,  where  that 
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fuading  them  from  every  thing  that  f  'H  rrd  vJcV u 
nothing  can  be  rrore  commendable  in  itfelf,  or  ufcful 
to  human  focielles. 

§  3.      Of  the  D'lvijton  of  Oratory, 


Parti. 


OaATORY  confifts   of  four  p:irts  ;  invention,  diflioft- Oi^tiiry 

_  iior.,    elocution,   and  pronunciation.       This    will    appear'''*"''"' "^ 

not  the  cafe,  yet  for  want  of  proper  embellKhments     by  confidering  the  nature  of  each  of  tliem,  and  what''""''''"*** 
to  enliven  the  difcourfe,  and  thereby  to  excite  and  fix     it  contributes  in  forming  an  orator.     Every  one  who 
the  hearers  attention,   it  is  apt  to  flip  through   their     alms  to   fpeak  well  and  accurately  upon  any  fubje.% 
minds  without  leaving  any  impi-effion.    But  where  the     does  naturally  in  the  firll  place  inquire  after  and  pur- 

fue  fach  thoughts  as  may  Ifem  molt  proper  to  explain 
and  illuHrate  the  thing  upon  which  he  dcfigns  to  dif- 
courfe. And  if  the  nature  of  it  requires  that  he  (hould 
bring  reafons  to  confirm  what  he  fays,  he  not  only 
feeks  the  ftrongefi,  and  fuch  as  are  like  to  be  bell  re- 
ceived ;  but  alfo  prepares  to  anfwer  any  thing  which 
may  be  offered  to  the  contrary.      This  is  invention. — 


images  of  things  are  drawn  in. their  full  proportion, 
painted  in  their  proper  colours,  fct  in  a  clear  light, 
and  reprcfented  in  different  views,  with  all  the  ftrength 
and  beauties  of  eloquence,  they  captivate  the  minds  ot 
the  audienc»e  with  the  highell  pleafure,  engage  their 
attention,  and  by  an  irrefiftible  force  move  and  bend 
them  to  the  dcfign  of  the  fpeaker. 

The  principal  end  and  defign  of  oratory  is  to  per- 
fuade  :  for  which  re^ifon  it  is  frequently  called  the  art 
of  perfuafion.  Indeed  the  orator  has  often  other  fub- 
ordlnnte  vieu's ;  as  when  he  endeavours  either  to  de- 
light his  hearers  with  what  is  pleafant  and  agreeable, 
or  to  crnciliate  their  good  opinion  by  a  fmooth  and 
artful  addrefs  :  but  ftill  botli  thefe  are  in  order  to  per- 
.  fuade  and  excite  them  to  aftion. 

An  objeftion  may,  perhaps,  Irence  be  formed  agalnft 
eloquence,  as  an  art  which  may  be  employed  for  per- 
fuading  to  ill  as  well  as  to  good.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  may  ;  and  fo  reafoning  may  alfo  be,  and  too 
"  "  ■  But 


often  is,  employed  for  leading  men  into  error. 

who  would  think  of  forming  an  argument  from  this     experience  convinces  us,  how 

againft  the  cultivation  of  our  reafoning  powers.'   Rea-     both  to  engage  the  attention  an 


After  this  he  deliberates  with  himfelf  in  what  method 
to  difpofe  of  thofe  things  which  have  occurred  to  his 
min  !,  that  they  may  appear  in  the  plained  light,  and 
not  lofe  their  force  by  difordcr  and  confufion.  This 
is  the  bufmefs  of  difpofition. —  His  next  concern  is  to 
give  his  thoughts  an  agreeable  drefs  ;  by  maklnjj 
choice  of  the  littelt  words,  cleareft  cxpreffions,  fniootli 
and  harmonious  periods,  wrth  other  ornaments  of  ilyle, 
as  m'y  bell  fuit  the  nature  of  his  fu!  jeft,  brighten  his 
difcourfe,  and  render  it  moll  entertaining  to  his  hear- 
ers. And  this  is  called  eincution. — The  laft  thing  he 
attends  to,  is  to  deliver  wliat  he  has  thus  compofed, 
with  a   juft  and   agreeable  piommdatinn.      And   daily 

much  this  contributes 
imprcfs  v/hat  is  fpo- 


fon,  eloquence,  and  every  art  which  ever  has  been  llu- 
died  among  miinkind,  may  be  abufcd,  and  may  prove 
dangeious  in  the  hands  of  bad  men  ;  but  it  were  per- 
fectly childiih-to  contend,  that  upon  this  account  they 
ought  to  be  abolilhed. 

While  the  orator  employs  his  art  in  purfuing  only 
thofe  ends  for  which  it  was  at  firft  defiuned,  the  per- 
fuading  men  to  good  and  virtuous  adt ions,  and  dif- 


ken  upon  the  mind.  I'his  then  is  the  method  to  which 
nature  direits,  in  order  to  quality  ourfelves  for  dlfcour- 
fiug  to  the  bell  advantage  ;  i  hough  by  cuilom  and 
habit  thefe  things  become  fo  familiar  to  us,  that  we 
do  not  always  attend  to  them  feparatcly  in  their  na- 
tural order.  However,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  art  to  fol- 
low nature,  and  to  treat  of  things  in  that  manner  which 
flic  dlftates. 


Part  I.  Of  INVENTION. 


Chap.  I.     Of  Invcniicn  in  genera!  ;  and  particu- 
larly of  Comincn  Places,  and  State  cf  a  Cavfe. 

7  TNvENTif).*J,   confidered  in  general,  is  the  difcovery 

Invention     1    of  fuch  thirgs  as  are  proper  to  perfuade.     And 
tKc  chfto-     ji^  order  to  attain  this  end,  the  orator  propofes  to  hirn- 
'TiKhthinLrs  felf  three  things:   To  prove  or  illullrate  the  fubjeft  up- 
3saie  fitted  on  which  he  treats;  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  his  hear- 
to  jieil'i;a<le.ets  ;  and  to  engage  their  paffions  iu  his  favour.     And 
as  thefe  require  different  kinds  of  arguments  or  mo- 
tives, invention   fmnlflies  him  with  a  fupply  for  each 
of  them,  as  will  be  fliown  in  their  order. 

An  argument,  as  dttincd  by  Cicero,  is  a  reafoii 
which  inducts  us  to  believe  what  before  we  doubted 
cf  . 

And  as  different  ki_nds  of  difcourfea  re (juiie  different 
arguments,  ihetorici.<ns  have  confidered  them  two 
ways;  in  general,  under  certain  heads,  as  n  common 
fund  for  all  fubjei'ls  ;  and  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
-is  they  are  fuited  to  dtmoiflrati'vc,  deliberative,  or  ju- 


(7/V/c/ difcourfes.     At  prefent  we  fliall  treat  only  upon 
the  former  of  thefe.      And  now,  that  one  thing  may 
receive  proof  and  confirmation  from  another,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  there  be  fome  relation  between  them  ;  fof 
all  things  are  not  equally  adapted  to  pro^-e  one  ano- 
ther.    Thus,  in  meafuring  the  quantity  of  two  things 
which  we  would  rtiow  to    be  either  equal  or  unequal, 
if  they  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  one  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  other,  then  we  take  a  third  thing,  which  may 
be  applied  to  them  both  ;  and   that    mull  be  equal  at 
Icafl  to  one  of  the  two,  which  if  applied  to  th'e  other, 
and  found  equal  to   that   alfo,  we  prefcntly  conclude 
that  thefe  two  things  are  equal ;  but  if  it  be  unequa 
to  the   other,  we   fay  that   thefe  two   things  are  u" 
cqual.      Becaufe  it  is  the  certain  and  known  prope-V 
of  all  quantities,  that  whatfoever  two  tliin-js  are  Cfial 
to  a  third,  are  equal  to   one  another;  and  wh.erfone 
of  any  two  things  is  equal  to   a  third,  and  the  thcr 
unequal,  thofe  two  things  are  unequal  to  one  arther. 
■yVhat  has  been  f»id  of  quantities,  will  hold  tn  i"  all 
other  cafes,  that   fo  far  as   any   two  things  ''  ideas 
5  agree 
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agree  to  a  third,  fo  far  tliey  agree  to  one  another. 
So  lik«\viff ,  on  the  cmifrary,  as  lar  as  one  of  any  two 
things  or  ideas  does  agree  to  a  third,  and  the  other 
does  not,  fo  f^r  they  clifagrte  wit!i  one  another ;  in 
which  refped:,  one  of  them  cannot  be  truly  .iffirmed  of 
the  other.  .Since,  therefore,  in  every  propofition,  one 
thing  is  fpnken  of  another,  if  we  would  find  out  whe- 
ther the  two  idtps  agree  to  each  other  or  not,  where 
this  is  not  evident  of  itfelf,  we  muft  find  out  feme 
third  ihiiig,  ihe  idea  of  which  agrees  to  one  of  them; 
and  then  thnt  being  applied  to  the  other,  as  it  does 
ai;rce  or  difagree  with  it,  fo  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  two  thiui^s  propofed  do  agree  or  difsgree  with 
one  another,  'i'his  will  be  made  more  clear  by  an 
example  or  two.  Should  it  be  inquired.  Whether 
viriui- is  t-o  lehved ;  the  agreement  betwecH  virtue  and 
love  might  be  found  by  comparing  them  feparately 
with  happinefs,  as  a  comtaon  meafure  to  both.  For 
fince  the  idea  of  happinels  agrees  to  that  of  love,  and 
the  idea  of  virtue  to  that  of  happinefs  ;  it  follows, 
that  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  love  agree  to  one  another  : 
and  therefore  it  may  be  affirmed.  That  virtue  is  to  be 
I'tved.  But  on  the  contrary,  becaufe  the  idea  of  mi- 
fery  difagrees  with  that  of  love,  but  the  idea  of  vice 
agrees  to  that  of  mifery,  the  two  ideas  of  vice  and 
love  muft  confcquentiy  difa^ree  with  one  another ; 
5  and  therefore  it  would  be  fslfe   to   afTtrt,  That  -vice  is 

heitcAl-  to  be  lovid.  Now,  this  third  tiling  logicians  call  the 
!  argu-  medium,  or  niiM/e  term,  becaufe  it  does  as  it  were 
leius.  connedl  two  extremes  ;  that  is,  both  parts  of  a  pro- 
pofition. But  ihctoricians  call  it  an  argument,  be- 
caufe it  is  fo  applied  to  what  was  before  propofed,  as 
to  become  the  inilrument  of  procuring  our  aflent  to 
it.  Thus  far  as  to  the  nature  and  ufe  of  arguments. 
We  fliall  next  explain  by  ^vhat  methods  they  are  to  be 
fought. 

A  lively  imagination,  and  readintfs  of  thought,  are 
undoubtedly  a  very  great  help  to  invention.  Some 
perfons  are  naturally  endued  with  that  quicknefs  of 
fancy,  and  penetration  of  mind,  that  they  are  feldom 
at  a  lofs  for  arguments  either  to  defend  their  own 
opinions,  or  to  attack  their  sdverfariea.  However, 
thefe  things  being  the  gift  of  nature,  and  not  to  be 
gained  by  art,  do  not  properly  faU  under  our  prefent 
coniideration. 
earning  It  will  be  readily  granted,  that  great  learning  and 

tcefiaty  to  extenfive  knowledge  are  a  noble  fund  for  invention. 
1  orator.  _^^  orator  therefore  fhould  he  furniflied  with  a  ilock  of 
important  truths,  folid  maxims  of  reafon,  and  a  variety 
of  knowledge,  coUefted  and  treafured  up  both  from 
obfervation  and  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  liberal 
arts  ;  that  he  may  not  only  be  qualified  to  exprefs 
himfelf  in  the  moll  agreeable  manner,  but  likewife  to 
fupport  what  he  fays  with  the  flrongelt  and  cleareft 
arguments. 

But  becaufe  all  are  not  born  with  a  like  happy 
j^enius,  and  have  not  the  fame  opportunity  to  cultivate 
their  minds  with  learning  and  knowledge  ;  and  be- 
caufe nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  dwell  long 
upon  the  coniideration  of  one  thing,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  ftrongell  arguments  which  may  be  offered  for 
and  againft  it;  upon  thefc  accounts,  art  has  prefcribed 
a  method  to  lefien,  in  lome  meafute,  thefe  difficulties, 
and  help  evsry  one  to  a  fupply  of  arguments  upon  any 
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fubjeit.     And  this  is  dene  by  the  ccrtrivarce  of  <;i3»j-  Ir^^e'  ti  a. 
nion  /'laces,  which    Cicero  calls  the  Jeals   or   heads  nf         » 
arguments,  and  bv  a  Greek   name  topics.     They  arc  of 
two  lorts,  interna/ CTti  externa/,  ,g 

I     Internal  trpis.      Though  things,  with  regard  to  Rlllc^  (fart 
their  nature   and   properties,  arc  exceedingly  various,  t"  f'pply 
yet  they  have  certain  common    rcl  .tions,   by    means       P^'-'^"' 


whereof  the  truth  of  what  is  either  affirmed  or  denied 


learning  or 


concerning  them  in  any  refpefl  may  be  evinced.  The  jcute  ge- 
ancient  Greek  rhetoricians  therefore  reduced  thefe  re-'i'JS. 
liti'ons  to  fome  general  heads,  which  are  termed  loci 
or  common  places ;  becaufe  the  reafons  or  arguments 
fuited  to  prove  any  propofition  ate  rcpofited  in  them, 
as  a  common  fund  or  receptacle.  And  they  are  call- 
ed interna!  heads,  becaufe  they  arife  from  the  fubjedl 
upon  which  the  orator  treats  ;  nnd  are  therefore  di- 
ftingui filed  from  others  named  exiirnal,  which  he  fetches 
from  without,  and  applies  to  his  prefent  purpole,  as 
will  be  fiiown  hereafter.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  make 
them  1 6  ;  three  of  which  comprehend  the  whole 
thing  they  are  brought  to  prove,  namely,  definition, 
enumeration,  znA  notation  :  oi  the  remaining  t-'^,  fome 
contain  a  part  of  it,  and  the  refl  its  various  pro- 
perties and  circumllances,  with  other  confidcrations 
relating  to  it  ;  and  thefe  are,  genus,  /pedes,  antecedents, 
confequents,  adjunlls,  conjugates,  caufe,  effed,  contraries, 
cppojites .ftmd'.tude,  diffimditude,  and  companion. 

Dejiniiion  explains  the  nature  of  the  thing  defined, 
and  {hows  what  it  is.  And  to  whatfoever  the  defini- 
tion agrees,  the  thing  defined  does  fo  likewife.  If 
therefore  Socrates  be  a  rational  creature,  he  is  a  man ; 
becaufe  it  is  the  definition  of  a  man,  that  he  is  a  ra- 
tional creature. 

Enumeration  takes  in  all  the  parts  of  a  thing.  And 
from  this  we  prove,  that  what  agrees  to  all  the  parts 
agrees  to  the  whole  ;  and  what  does  not  agree  to  any 
one  or  more  parts,  does  not  agree  to  the  whole  ;  As 
when  Cicero  proves  to  Pifo  that  all  the  Roman  ftate 
hated  him,  by  enumerating  the  feveral  ranks  and  orders 
of  Roman  citizens  who  all  did  fo. 

Notation,  or  etymology,  explains  the  meaning  or 
fignification  of  a  word.  From  which  we  reafon  thus : 
"  If  he  cannot  pay  his  debts,  he  is  infolvent ;"  for 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  injolvent. 

Genus  is  what  contains  under  it  two  or  more  forts 
of  things,  differing  in  nature.  From  this  head  logi- 
cians reafon  thus  :  "  Becaufe  every  animal  is  mortal, 
and  man  is  an  animal,  theretore  man  is  mortal."  But 
orators  make  a  further  ufe  of  this  argument,  which 
they  call  a/tending  from  the  hypothefis  to  the  ihej'is  ;  that 
is,  from  a  particular  to  a  general :  As  fhould  a  per- 
fon,  w  hen  fpeaking  in  praife  of  juftice,  take  occsfion 
from  thence  to  commend  and  ihow  the  excellency  of 
virtue  in  general,  with  a  view  to  render  that  particular 
virtue  more  amiable.  For  fisce  eveiy  fpecies  contains 
in  it  the  whole  nature  of  the  genus  to  which  it  relates, 
belides  what  is  peculiar  to  itfelf,  whereby  ic  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  it;  what  is  afSrmed  of  the  genus,  muft 
of  neceffity  be  applicable  to  the  fpecies. 

Species  is   that  which   comprehends  under  it  all  the 
individuals  of  the  fame  nature.     From  hence  we  may 
argue,  "  lie   is  a  man,  therefore  he   has  a  rational  - 
foul."       And   orators  fometirres   take  occafion  from  ■ 
this  head  to  ctfcend  from  the  thcfis  to  the  hypothefis;  . 

that 
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!i;v;ntior.^  that  is,  in  treating  npon  what  is  more  general,  to  in- 
""  '  troduce   feme  particular  contnined  under  it,  for  the 

greater  illuilration  of  the  general. 

Antecedents  are  filch  things,  as,  being  once  allowed, 
others  nee  (Tarily,  or  very  probably,  follow.  From  this 
head  an  infcrarahle  property  is  proved  from  its  fubjedt: 
as,  k  is  material,  and  therefore  corruptible. 

Confequents  are  fuch  things  as,  being  allowed,  nec^f- 
farily  or  very  prohably  infer  their  antecedents.  Hence 
the  fubjeCf  is  proved  from  an  infeparable  property,  in 
this  manner:  It  is  corruptible,  and  therefore  material. 

AJjunas  are  feparable  properties  of  things,  or  cir- 
cumftaiices  that  attend  them.  Thefe  are  very  nume- 
ipus.  and  afford  a  great  variety  of  arguments,  fome 
of  wliii.h  ufually  occur  in  every  difcourfe.  They  do 
not  neccffarily  infer  their  fubjc<S  ;  hut,  if  fitly  chofen, 
vender  a  thing  credible,  and  are  a  fufiicient  ground  for 
affent.  The  way  of  reafoning  from  them  we  (hall  fhow 
prefcntly. 

Conjugates  are  words  deduced  from  the  fame  origin 
■with  that  of  our  fubjeft  By  thefe  the  habit  is  proved 
from  its  afts :  as.  He  who  does  juftly  is  juft.  He  does 
not  act  wifely,  therefore  he  is  not  wife.  But  this  infe- 
rence will  not  hold,  unlefs  the  aiftions  appear  continued 
and  conftant. 

A  caufe  is  that,  by  the  force  of  which  a  thing  does 
exift.  There  are  ."^our  kiiids  of  caufes,  matter  form, 
efficient,  and  end,  which  afford  a  great  variety  of  ar- 
guments. The  way  of  reafoning  from  them  is  to  in- 
fer the  effeft  from  the  caufe  :  as,  Man  Is  endued  with 
reafon,  therefore  he  is  capable  of  knowledge. 

An  t_ffe^  is  that  which  arifes  from  a  caufe,  there- 
fore the  caufe  is  proved  by  it :  as,  He  is  endued  with 
knowledge,  therefore  with  renfon. 

Contraries  are  things,  which,  under  the  fame  genus, 
are  at  the  utmofl  diftance  from  each  other  ;  fo  that 
what  we  gr^nt  to  the  one,  we  utterly  deny  the  other  : 
as.  Virtue  ought  to  be  embraced,  therefore  vice  (hould 
be  avoided. 

Oppojites  are  fuch  things,  which,  though  repugnant 
to  each  other,  yet  are  not  direftly  contradiftory  :  as. 
To  love  and  to  injure,  to  hate  and  to  commend.  They 
differ  from  contraries  in  this,  that  they  do  not  abfo- 
lutely  exclude  one  another.  An  argument  is  drawn 
from  things  repugnant,  thus  :  He  will  do  a  man  a  mif- 
chief,  therefore  he  does  not  love  him.  He  loves  a  man, 
therefore  he  will  not  reproach  him. 

Similitude  is  an  agreement  of  things  in  quality. 
Thus  Cicero  proves,  that  pernicious  citizens  ought  to 
betaken  out  of  the  ftate;  by  the  likenefs  they  bear  to 
corrupted  members,  which  are  cut  ofi' to  prevent  fur- 
ther damage  to  the  body, 

D'ljfimil'itude  is  a  difagreement  of  things  in  quality. 
From  this  head  Cicero  Ihows  the  preference  of  his  own 
exile  to  Pifo's  government  of  Macedonia  ;  by  the  dif- 
ference between  their  conduft,  and  the  people's  efteem 
of  them. 

Compar'ifon  is  made  three  ways :  for  either  a  thing 
is  compared  with  a  greater,  with  a  lefs,  or  with  its 
equal.  This  place,  therefore,  differs  from  that  of 
fimilltude  on  this  account,  that  the  quality  wns  confi- 
dcrwl  in  that,  but  here  the  quantity.  An  argument 
fiom  the  greater  is  tlius  dr.iwn  :  If  five  legions  could 
not  conquer  the  enemy,  much  lefs  will  two. 
■  We  i1)  ill  juft  give  one  example  of  the  manner  of 
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reafoning  from  thefe  heads,  whereby  the  ufe  of  them  laventin. 

may   further  appear.      If  any  one,  therefore,  fhould  '-— v^— ' 

have  endeavoured  to  perfuade  Cicero  not  to  acceot  of  ,  u  " 
.  .    ...  ■     .  !•  •  /r       1    1  ■       ■        ,      '  '  ""^  iTian- 

his  lire  upon    the   condition   orlercd  him  by  Antony,  ,.c- of  rea- 

That  he  would  burn  his  Philippic  orations  which  had f'"in?  from 
been  fpoken  againlt  him,  he  might  be  fuppofed  to '^'^^'^  ^'*''*- 
ufe  fuch  arguments  as  thefe  ;  partly  taken  from  the 
adjuncts  of  Cicero,  partly  from  thofe  of  Antony,  and 
partly  from  the  thing  itfelf.  And  fitft  with  regard  to 
Cicero,  it  might  be  faid.  That  fo  great  a  man  ought 
not  to  purchafe  his  life  at  fo  dear  a  price  as  the  lofsof 
that  immortal  honour  which  by  fo  great  pains  and 
labour  he  had  acquired.  And  this  might  be  confirm- 
ed by  another  argument.  That  now  he  was  grown 
old,  and  could  not  expett  to  live  much  longer.  And 
from  the  character  of  Antony  he  might  argue  thus  : 
That  he  was  very  crafiy  and  deceitful;  and  only  de- 
figned,  by  giving  him  hopes  of  life,  to  have  the  Phi- 
lippics firft  burnt,  which  otherwife  he  knew  would 
tranfmit  to  pofterity  an  etern  il  brand  of  infamy  upon 
him  ;  and  then  he  would  take  off  the  author.  And 
this  might  be  (hown  f'y  comparifon.  For  fince  he 
would  not  fpare  others,  who  had  not  fo  highly  exaf- 
perated  him,  and  from  whom  he  had  not  fo  much  to 
fear;  certainly  he  viould  rot  forgive  Cicero,  fince  he 
knew  well  cnou-h,  that  fo  long  as  he  lived,  he  him- 
felf  could  never  be  in  fafety.  And,  laftly,  an  argu- 
ment might  alfo  be  fetched  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itfelf,  in  the  following  manner  :  That  Cicero  by 
this  adion  would  fliamefully  !,ctray  the  Ifate,  and  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  which  he  had  through  his  whole  life 
moft  couiageoufly  defended,  with  fo  ,gieat  honour  to 
himfelf,  and  advantage  to  the  public.  Upon  fuch  an 
account,  a  pcrfon  might  have  ufed  thefe  or  the  like 
arguments  with  Cicero,  which  anfe  from  the  fore- 
mentioned  heads. 

From  this  account   of  common   places,  it   is  eafy 
to  conceive  what  a  large  field  of  difcourfe  they  open 
to  the  mind  upon  every  fuhjeift.     At  the  fame  time,        i* 
though   we  have   mentioned  them   from  our  refpeft   ,  *'',^'[f,  1 

r  1  c  r    /-■  in  i  i     of ""  lohd 

tor   the  orators   or   Oreece   and    Rome,    we  heartily  „tiiity  un- 

fubfcribe  to  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  modern,  who  lefs  there  h 

gives  of  them  the  following  account.  a  previous 

"  The  Grecian  fophifts  were  the  firft  in  ventors  of  this ''°","'''""'' 

•f    ■  s  r  n  r   /-\  ii/i  .  "f  learning 

artincial  lyltem  of   Oratory  ;  and  they  iho.ved  a  pro- an^j o-cnius, 

digious  fubtilty  and    fertility  in  the  contrivance   of 
thefe  loci.     Succeeding  rhetoricians,  dazzled   by  the  [ 

plan,  wrought  thtm   into  fo   regular  a   fyftem,  that  I 

one  would  think  they  meant  to   teach   how  a  perfon  , 

might   mechanically  become  an   orator,  without  any  j 

genius  at  all.  They  gave  him  receipts  for  making  j/,;, 
fpeeches  on  all  manner  of  fuKjefts.  At  the  fame  time, '«»■«. 
it  is  evident,  that  though  this  ftudy  of  common  places 
might  produce  very  (howy  academical  declamations,  it 
could  never  produce  ufeful  difcourfes  on  real  bufinefs. 
The  loci  indeed  fupplied  a  moft  exuberant  fecundity  of 
matter.  One  who  had  no  other  aim,  hut  to  talk  co- 
pioufly  and  pkufibly,  by  confulting  them  on  every 
fuljet\  and  laying  hold  of  all  that  they  fuggefted, 
miglit  difcourfe  without  end  ;  and  that,  too,  though 
he  had  none  but  the  moft  fuperficial  knowledge  of  his 
fubjeft.  But  fuch  difcourfe  could  be  no  other  than  tri- 
vial. What  is  truly  lolid  and  perfuaCve,  muif  be 
drawn  e.x  vifcerilus  laufn,  from  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  fuiijed,  wid  profound  meditation  on  it.  They 
6  who 
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who  would  di'reft  ftuderits  of  oratory  to  any  otiier 
fources  of  argumentation,  only  delude  them  ;  and  by 
attempting  to  render  rhetoric  too  perfcft  an  srt,  tliey 
render  It,  in  truth,  a  trifling  and  childilh  ihidy." 

II.  Gf  fxiernal  topics.  ^Vhen  tlie  orator  reafons  from 
fuch  topics  as  do  not  arife  from  his  ftihjeft.  but  from 
things  of  a  different  n;Uuie,  thefe  are  called  external. 
They  are  all  taken  from  authorities,  and  are  by  one 
general  name  c:dled  Tijlimonies. 

Now  a  tellimony  may  be  expreffed  by  writing, 
fpeech,  or  any  other  li:;n  proper  to  declare  a  perfon's 
mind.  And  all  teftimonies  may  be  d'llinguilhed  into 
two  forts,  divine  and  human.  A  divine  teftimony, 
when  certainly  known  to  be  fuch,  is  inconteftable, 
and  admits  of  no  debate,  but  fhould  be  acquiefced  in 
without  hefitation.  Indeed  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  eftcemed  the  pretended  oracles  of  their  deities, 
the  anfwers  of  their  augurs,  and  the  like  fallacies,  di- 
vine telf  imonies  :  but  with  us  no  one  can  be  ignorant 
of  their  true  notion,  though  they  do  not  fo  direftly 
come  under  our  prefent  confideration.  Human  telH- 
monies,  confidered  as  furniihing  the  orator  with  ar- 
guments, may  be  reduced  to  three  heads ;  luriitngs, 
•w'llnejjes,  and  contrasts. 

I.  By  Writings,  here,  are  to  be  underftood  written 
laws,  wills,  or  other  legal  inllrum.ents,  expreffed  and 
conveyed  in  that  manmr.  And  it  is  not  fo  much  the 
force  and  validity  of  fuch  teftimonies,  confidered  in 
themfelves,  that  is  here  intended,  as  the  ocafion  of 
difpute  which  may  at  any  time  arife  concerning  their 
true  defign  and  i.iiport,  when  produced  in  proof  upon 
either  fide  of  a  controvcrfy.  And  thefe  are  five  ;  Am- 
biguity, Difagreement  between  the  words  and  inten- 
tion,  Contrariety,  Rcafouing,  and   Interpretation. 

A  writing  is  then  faid  to  be  ambiguous,  when  it  is 
capable  of  two  or  more  fenfes,  which  m.akes  the  wri- 
ter's defign  uncertain.  Now  ambiguity  may  arife  ei- 
tiier  from  fingle  words,  or  the  conftruCtion  of  fenten- 
ces.  From  fingle  words ;  as  when  either  the  fenfe  of 
s  word,  or  the  application  of  it,  is  doubtful.  As, 
(hould  it  be  qv;eftionc(!,  whether  ready  money  ought 
to  be  included  under  the  appellation  of  chattels  left  by 
a  will  ;  or,  if  a  teftalor  bequeath  a  certain  legacy  to 
his  nephew  Thomas,  and  he  has  two  nephews  of  that 
name.  But  smbiguity  is  alfo  foinetimes  occafioned 
from  the  conftruftion  of  a  fentence  ;  as  when  feveral 
things  or  perfons  having  been  already  mentioned,  it 
is  doubtful  to  which  of  them  that  which  follows  ought 
to  be  referred.  For  example,  a  perfon  writes  thus  in 
his  will  :  '  Let  my  heir  give  as  a  legacy  to  Titius  an 
horfe  out  of  my  liable,  which  he  pleafes.'  Here  it 
may  be  queftioned,  whether  the  word  be  refers  to  the 
heir  or  to  Titius  ;  and  confequently,  whether  the  heir 
be  allowed  to  give  Titius  which  horfe  he  pleafes,  or 
Titius  may  choofe  which  he  likes  bell.  Now  as  to 
controveifies  of  this  kind,  in  the  firil  cafe  above-men- 
tioned, the  patty  who  claims  the  chattels  may  plead, 
that  all  iroveable  goods  come  under  that  name,  and 
therefore  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  money.  This  he 
will  endeavour  to  prove  from  fome  inftances  where 
the  word  has  been  fo  uf:jd.  The  bufmtfs  of  the  oppo- 
fite  party  is  to  refute  thi?,  by  fhowing  that  m.oney 
is  not  there  includf  d.  And  if  either  fide  produce  pre- 
cedents in  his  favour,  the  other  may  endeavour  to  (how 
that  the  cafes  are  not  parallel.  As  to  the  fecor.d  cafe, 
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ariflng  from  an  ambiguity  in  the  name,  if  any  other  live 
wr>rdrt  or  exprcflions  in  the  will  feem  to  countenance  '""" 
(ithcr  of  the  ci:iim.-int9,  he  will  not  fail  to  interpret 
them  to  his  advantage.  tJo  likowjfe,  if  any  tliinrr  f;iid 
by  the  teitator,  ij;  his  li.'etimc,  or  any  regard  (howu 
to  cither  of  tliefe  nephews  more  than  the  other,  miy 
help  to  determine  which  of  them  was  intended,  a  pi  » 
per  ufe  may  be  made  of  it.  And  the  fame  may  he  faid 
with  regard  to  the  third  cafe.  In  which  the  legatee 
may  reafon  likewife  from  the  common  ufe  of  language, 
and  fliow  that  in  fuch  exprcflions  it  is  ufual  to  make 
the  reference  to  the  laft  or  next  antecedent ;  and  from 
thence  plead,  that  it  was  the  defign  of  the  teitator  to 
give  him  the  opti^in.  Butin  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be 
laid,  that  allowing  it  to  be  very  often  fo,  yet  in  this 
inltance  it  fetms  more  eafy  and  natural  to  reoeat  the 
verb  ^/Vf  after /i/ivryi'/,  and  fo  to  fupply  the  fentence, 
•which  he  pleafes  to  gi-ue  him,  referring  it  to  the  heir, 
than  to  bring  in  the  verb  choofi,  which  was  not  in  the 
fentence  before  ;  and  fo,  by  fupplying  the  fenfe,  -vnhich 
he  pleafes  to  choofe,  to  give  the  option  to  Titiu3.  But 
where  controveifies  of  this  kind  arife  from  a  law,  re- 
courfemay  be  had  to  other  laws  where  the  fame  thing 
has  been  exprefi(;d  with  greater  clearnefs ;  whic'a  may 
help  to  determine  tlie  fenfe  of  the  palTage  in  difpute.  ' 
A  fccond  controverfy  from  writings  is,  when  one 
pnrty  adheres  to  the  words,  and  the  other  to  what  be 
afferts  was  the  writer's  intention.  Now  he  \y\iQ  op- 
pofes  the  literal  fenfe,  either  contends,  tliat  what  he 
himfelf  offers  is  the  fimplc  and  plain  meaning  of  the 
writing,  or  that  it  mull  be  fo  underftood  in  the  parti- 
cular cafe  in  difpute.  An  inftance  of  the  former  13 
this,  as  we  find  it  in  Citero.  A  perfon  who  died 
without  children,  but  left  a  widow,  had  made  this 
provifion  in  his  will :  «'  If  I  have  a  fon  born  to  me,  he 
(hall  be  my  heir."  And  a  little  after  :  '•  If  my  fou 
die  before  he  comes  of  age,  let  Curius  be  my  heir." 
Ttierc  is  no  fon  born  :  Curius  therefore  fues  for  the 
eftate,  and  pleads  the  intention  of  the  teitntor,  who 
defigned  him  for  his  heir,  if  he  lliould  have  no  foil 
who  arrived  at  age ;  and  fays,  there  can  be  no  leafoa 
to  fuppofe  he  did  not  intead  the  fame  perfon  for  his 
heir  if  he  had  no  fon,  as  if  he  fhould  have  one  './ho  af- 
terwards died  in  his  minority.  But  the  heir  at  law  in- 
fills upon  the  words  of  the  will  ;  which,  as  he  fays, 
require,  that  firll.a  fon  ihould  be  born,  and  afterwards 
die  under  age,  before  Curius  can  fucceed  to  the  inhe- 
ritance ;  and  there  being  no  fon,  a  fubftituted  heir, 
as  Curius  was,  can  have  no  claim  where  the  firit  heir 
does  not  exifl,  from  whom  he  derives  his  pr^tenfion, 

and  v*as  to  fucceed  by  the  appointment  of  the  will. 

Of  the  latter  cafe,  rhetoricians  give  this  exaunle : 
"  It  was  forbidden  by  a  law  to  open  the  city -gates  in 
the  night.  A  certain  perfon  notwitiiflanrling,  in  time 
of  war,  did  open  them  in  the  night,  and  le;  in  feme 
a'-.xiliary  troops,  to  prevent  their  being  cut  off  by  the 
enemy,  who  was  ported  neirtht  town."  Afterwards, 
when  the  war  was  ov;r,  this  perfon  is  arraigned,  and 
tried  for  his  life  on  account  of  this  adion.  Now,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  the  profecutor  founds  his  charge  upon  the 
exprefs  words  of  the  law  ;  and  pleads,  tliac  no  fufli- 
cient  reafon  can  be  afiigned  for  going  contrary  to  the 
letter  of  it,  which  would  be  to  make  a  new  law,  and 
not  to  execute  one  already  made.  The  defendant,  on 
the  other  hand,  alleges.  That  the  fad  he  is  charged 
3  B  with 
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■n  v.itTi  cannot,  howe.'er,  eorae  within  the  intention  of 
"'the  law;  fince  he  titlier  could  not,  or  ought  not,  to 
liavc  complied  with  the  letter  of  it  in   that  particular 
cafe,   which   muft   therefore  nefetrnrily  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  -excepted  in  the  defign  of  that  law  when  it 
v;as  made.     But   to  this  the  profccutor  may   reply, 
"Jhat  all  fuch  exceptions  as  are  intended  l>y  any  lav.', 
:ire    ufually    expreffed   in   it  :     and    inftances   may   be 
brought    of  particular   exceptions   exprefTtd    in   fome 
1  iws  ;   and  if  there  be  any  fuch  exception  in  the  law 
under  debate,  it  ihould  efpeci.illy  be  mentioned.     He 
jiiEV  further  add,  That  to  admit  of  exceptions  not  ex- 
preffed   in  the  law  itftlf,  is  to  enervate  the  force  of  all 
i.-.ws,  by  explaining  them  away,  and  in  effeft  to  ren- 
tier them  ufclefs.  And  this  he  may  further  corroborate, 
by  comparing  the  law  unJer  debate  with  others,  and 
lonfidering  its  nature  and  importance,  and  how  far  the 
public  intercft  of  the  ftate  is  concerned  in  the  due  and 
Tegulsr  execution  of  it  ;  from   whence  he  may  infer, 
that  fhould  exceptions  be   admitted   in   other  laws  of 
kfs  confequence,  yet,  howe-ver,  they  ou^ht  not  in  this. 
I>aftly,  he  may  confider  the  reafon  alleged  by  the  de- 
fendunt,  on  which  he  founds  his  plea,  and  (how  there 
was  not  that  nectffity  of  violating  the  law  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  as  is  pretended.      And  th's  is  often  the  more 
jequifite,  becaufe  the  party  who  difputes  againft  the 
words  of  the  law,  ahvays  endeavours  to   fupport  his 
allegations  from  the  equity  of  the  cafe.     If,  therefore, 
this   plea  can   be   enervated,  the  nain  fuppnrt  of  the 
defendant's  caufe  is  removed.     For  as  the  former  ar- 
{luments  are  dcfigntd  to  prevail  with  the  judge,  to  de- 
teimine  the  matter  on  this  fide  the  qtieftion   tiom  the 
nature  of  the  cafe  ;  fo  the  intention  of  this  argument 
is  to  induce  him  to  it,  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  de- 
fence made  by  the  oppofite  paity.     But  the  defendant 
•will,  on  the  contrary,  ufe  fuch  arguments  as  may  bed 
denionftrate  the  equity  of  his  caufe,  and  endeavour  to 
vindicate  the  h&  from  his  good  defign  and  intention 
jn  doing  it.     He  will  fay,  That  the  laws  have  allotted 
]>uni(hmcnts  for  the   commiffion  of  fuch  fafts  as  are 
oil  in  themfelves,  or  prejudicial  to  others  ;  neither  of 
which  can  be  charged  upon  the  adlion  for  which  he  is 
accufed  :   That   no   law   can    be    rightly    executed,  if 
more  regard  be  had  to  the  words  and  fyllables  of  the 
writing,  than  to  the  intention  of  the  legiflator.      To 
which  purpofe,  he  may  allege  that  direilion  of  the  law 
itfelf,   which  fays,   "  The  law  ought  not  to  be  too  ri- 
goioufly  interpreted,  nor  the  words  of  it  drained  ;  but 
the   true  intention  and  defign  of  each  part   of  it  duly 
confidered."     As  alfo  that  faying  of  Cicero,  "  What 
law  may  not  be  weakened  and  deftroyed,  if  we  bend 
the  fenfe  to  the  words,  and  do  not  regard  the  defign 
and  view  of  the'legiflator  ?"  Hence  he  may  take  occa- 
fion  to  complain  of  the  hardlhip  of  fuch  a  procedure, 
that  no  difference  fliould  be  made  between  an  audacious 
and  willul  crime,  and   an  honeft  or  neceffary  aftion, 
which  might  happen  to  difagree  with  the  letter  of  the 
law,  though  not  with  the  intent  of  it.     And  as  it  was 
obferved  before  to  be  of  confiderable  fervice  to  the  ac- 
cufer,    it   he    could   remove    the  defendant's   plea  of 
equity  ;  fo  it  will  be  of  equal  advantage  to  the  defen- 
dant, if  he  can  fix  upon  any  words  in  the  law,  which 
may  in  the  leaft  feem  to  countenance  his  cafe,  fince  this 
•will  take  off  the  main  force  of  the  charge. 

The   third  controverfy  of  this  kind   is,  when  two 
writings  happen  to  clalh  with  each  other,  or  at  leaft 


feem  to  do  fo.  Of  this  Hermogenes  gives  the  fol-'nve' 
lowing  inftance.  One  law  enjoins:  "  He  who  con-*""" 
tinucs  alone  in  a  fliip  during  a  tempeft,  (hall  have  the 
property  of  the  (hip."  Another  law  fays,  "  A  difin- 
herited  fon  fliall  enjoy  no  part  of  his  father's  tftate."' 
Now  a  fon,  who  had  been  difmherited  by  his  father, 
happens  to  be  in  his  father's  (liip  in  a  tempeft,  and 
continues  there  alone,  when  every  one  elfe  had  de- 
ferted  it.  He  cl.iims  tlie  (hip  by  the  former  of  thefe 
laws,  and  his  brother  tries  his  right  with  him  by  the 
latter.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  it  may  firlf  be  con- 
fidered, "  Whether  the  two  laws  can  be  reconciled. 
And  if  that  cannot  be  done,  then,  Wliich  of  them  ap- 
pears more  equitable.  Alfo,  Whether  one  be  pofi- 
tive,  and  the  other  negative  :  becaufe  prohil  itions 
are  a  fort  of  exceptions  to  pofitive  injunftions.  Or,  If 
one  be  a  general  law,  and  the  other  more  particular, 
and  come  nearer  to  the  rratter  in  queftion.  Likewife, 
Which  was  lad  made  :  fince  former  laws  are  often 
abrogated,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  fubfequent 
laws  ;  or  at  lead  were  defigned  to  be  fo.  Ladly,  it 
may  be  obferved.  Whether  one  of  the  laws  be  not 
plain  and  exprefs  ;  and  the  other  more  dubious,  or 
has  any  ambiguity  in  it.  All,  or  any  ol  -sYhieh  things, 
that  party  will  not  omit  to  improve  for  his  advantage 
wliofe  intcreft  is  concerned  in  it. 

The  fourth  controverfy  is  i-eafor.ii:g.  As  when 
fomething,  not  exprefsly  provided  for  by  a  law,  is  in- 
ferred by  a  fimilitude,  or  parity  of  reafon,  from  what 
is  contained  in  it.  Quintilian  mentions  this  indance 
of  it.  "  There  was  a  law  made  at  Tarentum,  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  wool ;  but  a  certain  perfori 
exports  (Irecp."  In  this  cafe,  the  profecutor  may  fird 
compare  the  thing  which  occafions  the  charge,  with 
the  words  of  the  law,  and  (how  their  agreement,  and 
how  unneceffary  it  was  that  particular  thing  (hould 
have  been  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  law,  fince  it  is 
plainly  contained  in  it,  or  at  lead  an  evident  confe- 
quence from  it.  He  may  then  plead,  that  many 
things  of  a  like  nature  are  omitted  in  other  laws  for 
the  fame  reafon.  And,  ladly,  he  may  urge  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  and  equity  of  the  procedure.  The  de- 
fendant, on  the  other  hand,  will  endeavour  to  (how 
the  deficiency  of  the  reaioning,  and  the  difference  I  e- 
tween  the  two  cafes.  He  will  infill  upon  the  pla'n 
and  exprefs  words  of  the  law,  and  fet  forth  the  ill 
tendency  of  fuch  inferences  and  conclufions  drawn 
from  firailitudes  and  comparifons,  fince  there  is  fcarce 
any  thing  but  in  fome  refpeil  may  bear  a  refemblance 
to  another. 

The  lad  controverfy  under  this  head  is  inlerpnla- 
i'lon,  in  which  the  difpute  turns  upon  the  true  mean- 
ing and  explication  of  the  law  in  reference  to  that 
particular  cafe.  We  have  the  following  inftance  of 
this  in  the  Pandefts :  "  A  man  who  had  two  fons, 
both  under  age,  fubftitutes  Titius  as  heir  to  him  who 
(hould  die  lad,  provided  both  of  thera  died  in  their 
minority.  They  both  perilh  together  at  fea  before 
they  came  to  age.  Here  arifes  a  doubt,  whether  the 
fubditution  can  take  place,  or  whether  the  inheritance 
devolves  to  the  heir  at  law."  The  latter  pleads,  That  as 
neither  of  them  can  be  faid  to  have  died  lad,  the 
fubditution  cannot  take  place ;  which  was  fufpended, 
upon  the  condition  that  one  died  after  the  other. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  faid.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Uftator,  that  if  both  died  in   their  nonage,    Titius 
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Invcniion.  fliiiiild   fiiccfed    to  tlie    inheritance;  and  therefore  it 
"""^  makes  no  difference  whether  they  died  together,   or 

one  after  the  other :  and  fo  the  law  determines  it. 

2.  Thtjccoiii/  head  of  external  arguments  are  IVit- 
vejfcs.  Thefe  may  either  give  their  evidence,  when  ab- 
fent,  in  writing  fubfcrihed  with  their  name  ;  or  pre- 
fent,  by  word  of  mouth.  And  what  both  of  them 
teHify,  may  either  be  from  hearfay  j  or  what  they 
f?.w  themftlves,  and  were  prefent  at  the  time  it  was 
done.  As  the  weight  of  the  evidence  may  be  thought 
gi eater  or  lefs  on  each  of  thtfe  accounts,  either  party 
will  make  fuch  ufe  of  it  as  he  finds  for  his  advantage. 
The  charatlers  of  the  witnefles  are  alfo  to  be  confi- 
dtred  ;  and  if  any  thincr  be  found  in  their  lives  or  be- 
haviour that  is  juftly  exceptionable,  to  invalidate  their 
evidence,  it  ought  not  to  le  omitted.  A  nd  how  they  are 
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thoug;h  not  binding  by  national  laws,  and  are  therefore 'nvcntion. 
called  nudii  paiid,  ou^dit,  however,  in  honour  and  con- '  v  ' 
fcience  to  be  performed. 

HI.  Of  the  Slate  of  a  Conlroverjy.  The  ancients,  of  thc'oate 
obftrving  that  the  principal  qucllion  or  point  of  dif-i,f  a  conrro- 
pute  in  ail  controverlics  mij^ht  be  referred  to  fome  p  ir-^''^'')'.  <"■ 
ticular  head,  reduced  thofe  lieads  to  a  certain  numker,'').'^  manner 
that  both  the  nature  of  the  quellion  might  by  that  ^iie'pi^nci"-^ 
means  be  better  known,  and  the  arguments  fuited  topal^-eftion 
it  he  difcavered  with  greater  cafe.  And  thefe  heads 'i"^'*'i""« 
they  call  flates.  ="  5™'": 

By  the  Hate  of  a  controverfy,  then,  we  are  to  under- j^^ld  tVir 
fland  the  principal  point  in  difpute  between  contend-^reitcr 
ing  parties,  upon  the  proof  of  which  the  whole  caufec.^f'  uf  ^f- 
or  controverfy  depends.    We  find  it  exprefled  by  feve.S^""="'' 
ral  other  names  in   ancient  writers  :  as,  the  confUtu- 


affedeJ  to  the  contending  parties,  or  either  of  them,     lion  of  the  caufe,  the  general  head,  and  the  ch'ief  quejlion. 
j^r^..... i-j„„,;„„  .   t-„,   c — .,   -11 „. ^nj  gj  tjjjs  jg  [j^g  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in 

every  fuch  difcourfe  ;  fa  it  is  what  firft  requires  the 
conlideration  of  the  fpeaker,  and  (hould  be  well  fixed 
and  digefled  in  his  mind,  before  he  proceeds  to  look 
for  arguments  proper  to  fupport  it.  Thus  Anthony, 
the  Roman  orator,  fpeaking  of  his  own  method  in  his 
pleading,  fays:  "  When  I  underlland  the  nature  of 
the  caufe,  and  begin  to  confider  it,  the  firll  thing  I 
endeavour  to  do  is,  to  fettle  with  myfelf  what  that  is 
to  which  all  my  difcourfe  relating  to  the  matter  in  dif- 
pute ought  to  be  referred  :  then  i  diligently  attend  to 
thefe  other  two  things.  How   to  recommend   myfelf,  • 


may  defevve  confideracion  ;  for  fome  allowances  may 
be  judged  reafonable  in  cafe  of  friendlhip,  or  enmity, 
•where  [here  is  no  room  for  any  other  exception.  But 
regard  fliould  chiefly  be  had  to  w^hat  they  tellify,  and 
how  far  the  caufe  is  affecled  by  it.  Cicero  is  very  large 
upon  moll  of  thtfe  heads  in  his  Jefencc  of  Marcus  Fon- 
teius,  with  a  defign  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  the 
Gauls  againil  him.  And  where  witnefles  ai-e  produ- 
ced on  one  fide  only,  as  orators  fometimes  attempt  to 
klTen  the  credit  of  this  kind  of  proof,  by  pleading 
that  witnefles  are  liable  to  be  corrupted,  or  bialTed  by 
fome    prevailinij   intereft  or   pafiion,  to   which   argu 


nients   taken   from   the  nature   and   circumllances   of    or  thofe  for  whom  1  plead,  to  the  good  elleem  of  my 


things  are  not  fubjeft  ;  it  may  be  anfwered  on  the 
other  hand,  that  fophiilical  arguments  and  falfe  co- 
lourings are  not  expofed  to  infamy  or  punifliment, 
whereas  witneffes  are  refirained  by  fliame  and  penalties, 
nor  would  the  law  require  them  if  they  were  not  nectflary. 
3.  The  third 3.nA  lalt  head  of  external  arguments  are 
ConfraBs  ;  which  may  be  either  public  or  private.  By 
public  are  meant  the  tranfaClions  between  dilferent 
iiates,  as  leagues,  alliances,  and  the  like  ;  which  de- 


hearers  ;  and  how  to  influence  their  minds,  as  may  belt 
fuit  my  defign."  This  way  of  proceeding  appe.:irs  very 
agreeable  to  reafon  and  prudesce.  For  what  can  be 
n.ore  abfurd,  than  for  a  perfon  to  attempt  the  proof 
of  any  thincr,  before  he  has  well  fettled  in  his  own 
mind  a  clear  and  dillinft  notion  what  the  thinj  is 
which  he  would  endeavour  to  prove  ?  Quintdian  de- 
fcribes  it  to  be,  '  That  kind  of  queftion  which  arifes 
from  the  firlt  conflicl  of  caufes.'     In  judicial  cafes.  It 


pend  on  the  laws  of  nations,  and  come  more  properly  immediately  follows  upon  the  charge  of  the  plaintlfl^, 
under  deliberative  difcourfes,  to  which  we  fliall  refer  and  plea  of  the  defendant.  Our  common  law  ex- 
them.  Thofe  are  called /Wva/f,  which  relate  to  Icffer  prefles  it  by  one  word,  namely  the  iffue.  Which  iu- 
bodies  or  focieties  of  men,  and  fingle  perfons  ;  and  terpreters  explain,  by  defcribing  it  to  be,  "  That: 
may  be  either  written  or  verbal.  And  it  is  not  fo  point  of  matter  depending  in  fuit,  whereupon  the  par- 
much  the  true  meaning  and  purport  of  them  that  is  ties  join,  and  put  their  caufe  to  the  trial."  Examples 
here  confidtred,  as  their  force  and  obligation.     And,         "  "^      r      1    .  •..   .. 

as  the  Roman  law  declares,  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  human  faith,  than  that  perfons  Ihould 
fland  to  their  agreements."  Therefore,  in  controver- 
iies  of  this  kind,  the  party  whofe  iiitcrcit  it  is  that  the 
contrail  fliould  be  maintained,  will  plead,  that  fuch  co- 
venants have  the  force  of  private  laws,  and  ought  re- 


will  further  help  to  illulli-ate  this,  and  render  it  more 
evident.  In  the  caufe  of  Milo,  the  charge  of  the  Clo- 
dian  party  is,  i\-Iiio  killed  Clodius.  Milo's  plea  or  de- 
fence, /  kUk.l  him,  hut  juftly.  From  hence  arifes  this 
grand  queftion,  or  Hate  ot  the  caufe.  Whether  it  luas 
laivful  for  Mdo  to  kill  Clodius  ?  And  that  Clodius  was 
lawfully  killed  by  Milo,   is  what  Cicero  in  his  defence 


ligioully  to  be  obferved,  hnce   the   common   aftairs  of    of  Milo  principally  endeavours  to  prove.     This 

mankind  are  tranfaCled  in  that  manner ;  and  thei'efore  •     .-  .  •    ^      ■    .        ^  .  -  -  - 

to  violate  them,  is  to  defti'oy  all  commerce  and  fociety 

among   m.n.    -On  the  other  fide  it  may  be  faid,  that 

juftice  and  equity  are  chiefly  to  be  regarded,  which  are 

immutable  ;  and   befides,  that  the  public  laws  are  the 

common  rule  to  determine  fuch  differences,  which  are 

defigned  to  redrels  thofe  who  are  aggrieved.    And,  in. 

deed,  where  a  compact  has  bien  obtained  by  force  or 

fr.'ud,  it  is  In  itfclf  void,  and  has  no  effcft  either  in 

law  or  reafon.     But  on   the  other  hand,  the  Roman 

j  wyers  feem  to  have  very  rightly  determined,  that  ail 

fuch   obligations  as  are   founded  cu  natural  equity, 


is  the 
The 


main  fubjetf  of  that  fine  a-.id  beautiful  oration 
whole  of  his  difcourfe  is  to  be  confidered  as  centerini"- 
at  lall  in  this  one  point.  Whatever  different  mitters 
ar-  occafionally  mentioned,  wdl,  if  clofely  attended 
to,  be  found  to  have  been  introduced  fome  way  or 
other  the  better  to  fupport  and  c;irry  on  this  defign. 
Now  in  fuch  cafes,  where  the  faift  is  not  denied,  aut 
fomething  Is  offered  in  its  defence,  the  (late  of  the 
caufe  is  taken  from  the  defendant's  plea,  who  is  obli- 
ged to  make  it  good  :  As  in  the  initanc-e  here  given, 
the  chief  point  in  difpute  was  the  lawfuhiefs  of  Milo's 
adion,  which  it  was  Cicero's  bufinefs  to  dcmonllrate. 
3  B  J  But 
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Inveiumr.  Bat  vvlien  tl'.c  aefcndant  denies  the  faS,  the  date  of     deper.Jcnt  upon  the  firft.     And  though  eac!i  of  theml!i«n-i:>n. 
^"^  the  ca-jfe   arifes  from   the  accuf.ition  ;  the   proof  of     hus  its  particiihir  ftr.te,  yet  nons  of  thefe  is  what  rhe-  *— "-~ 


wiiicli  then  lies  upon  the  plaintiff,  and  not,  as  in  the 
former  cafe,  upon  the  defendant.  So  in  the  caufe  of 
Rofcin.5,  the  charge  nr>ade  againl  him  is.  That  be 
killed  his  father.  But  he  denies  the  fa£t.  The  grand 
quelUon  therefore  to  be  argued  is,  Whilhcr  or  not  he 
killed  his  father  ?  The  proof  of  this  lay  upon  his  ac- 
cufers.  And  Cicero's  defign  in  his  defence  of  him  is 
to  ftiow,  that  thty  had  not  made  good  t'.ieir  charge. 
Bi!t  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  defendant  neither 
abfolutely  dtnics  the  faft,  nor  atten^ipts  to  jnltify  it  ; 
but  only  endeavours  to  qualify  it,  by  denying  that  it 
is  a  crime  of  that  nature,  or  deferves  that  name,  by 
■which  it  is  cxprefieJ  in  the  charge.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  propofeJ  by  Cicero  :  "  A  perfon  is  ac- 
cufed  of  f.iciilcge,  for  taking  a  thing,  that  was  facred, 
out  of  a  private  houfe.  He  owns  the  faCt,  but  denies 
it  to  be  iacrilege;  fince  it  was  eo.Timitlcd  in  a  private 
houfe,  and   not   in   a   temple."     Hence  this  queftion 


torieiaus  call  The/late  oft')!  Cau/e,  which  is  to  be  un- 
derllood  only  of  the  principal  queftion.  And  if,  as  it 
frequently  happens,  the  firll  or  principal  queilion  is 
itfclfdireftly  proved  from  more  than  one  argument; 
this  makes  no  other  difference,  but  that  each  of  thefe 
arguments,  fo  far  as  they  are  followed  by  others  to 
fupport  them,  become  a  dillinft  feries  of  fu'jordinate 
queilions,  all  dependent  upon  the  lirft.  As  when  Ci- 
cero endeavours  to  prove,  that  Rofcius  did  not  kill 
his  father,  from  two  rcafons  or  arguments:  Becaufe  he 
had  neither  w\/  caufe  to  inive  htm  to  fuch  a  barbarous  ac- 
lijn,  nor  any  opportunity  for  if. 

Moreover,  befidcs  thefe  fubordinite  qucftions,  there 
are  alfo  incidental  ones  often  introduced,  which  have 
fome  reference  to  the  principal  quellion,  and  contri- 
bute towards  the  proof  of  it,  though  they  are  not  ne- 
ceffarily  conntfted  with  it,  or  dependent  upon  it.  And 
each  of  thefe  alfo  has  its  (late,  though  ditferent  from 


arifes.   Whether  to  take  a  facred  thing    out  of  a  private     that  of  the   caufe.    .  For  every   queltion,   or  point  of 


h'jtife,  is  to  be  deemed  facri/ege,  or  only  fimple  theft  ?  It 
lies  upon  the  accufer  to  prove  what  the  other  denies ; 
and  therefore  the  flnte  of  the  caufe  is  here  alfo,  as 
well  as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  laken  from  the  indifk- 
ine:it. 

liut  befides  the  principal  queftion,  ihcre  are  other 
fuhordinatc  quc.ilionf,  wliich  follow  upon  it  in  the 
courfe  of  a  difpute,  and  fhould  be  carefully  dillin- 
guilhed  from  it.  Particularly  that  which  arifes  from 
the  reafon,  or  argument,  which  is  brought  in  proof  of 
the  principal  quedion.  For  the  prinuipal  quelh'on 
itfelt  proves  nothing,  but  is  the  thing  to  be  proved, 
and  becorats  at  lall  the  conclufiou  of  the  difcourfe. 
1'hus,  in  the  caufe  of  Milo,  his  argument  is,  I  till- 
ed Cloditis  jiijlly,  becaufe  he  ajjajftnat ed  me.      Unlefs  the 


controverfy,  mull  be  dated,  before  it  can  be  made  the 
fubjeil  of  difpiitation.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that 
every  new  argument  advanced  by  an  orator  is  called  a 
quejtion  ;  becaufe  it  is  conlidered  as  a  frelh  matter  of 
controverfy.  In  Cicero's  defence  of  Mdo,  we  meet 
with  feveral  of  this  fort  of  queftions,  occafioned  by 
fome  afperfions  which  haJ  been  thrown  out  by  the 
Clodian  party  to  the  prejudice  of  Mdo.  As,  "That 
be  was  unworthy  to  fee  the  light,  who  own;d  he  had 
killed  a  man  :"  For  Mdo  before  his  trial  had  openly 
coni'effej  he  killed  Clodius.  So  likewife,  "  That  the 
fenate  had  declared  t!ie  killing  of  Clodius  was  an  ille- 
gal a&ion."  And  further,  "  That  Pompey,  by  ma- 
king a  new  law  to  fettle  the  manner  of  Mdo's  tria), 
had  gi»en  his  judgment  againft  Milo."     Now  to  each 


Clodian  party  be  fuppofed  to  deny  this,  they  give  up  of  thefe  Cicero  replies,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  prin- 

their  caufe.      From   hence   therefore  this  fubordinate  cipal  queftion.     And  therefore,  though  the  queftion, 

queflion   follows.     Whether    Clodius   ajfajpnated    Mdo  ?  in  which  the  flate  of  a  controverfy  conlills,  is  faid  by 

Now  Cicero   fpeods   much   time  in  the  proof  of  this,  Quintilian  to  arife  from"  the  firfl  conflitt  of  caufes," 

r.s  the  hinge  on  which   die  firfl   queflion,  and  confe-  yet  we  find   by  this  iutlance  of  Ciceio,  that  it  is  not 

queutly  the  whole  caufe,  depended.     For  if  this  was  always  the  firfl  queftion  in  order,  upon  which  the  ora- 


once  made  to  appear,  the  lawfulnefs  of  Milo's  l.Lilling 
Clodius,  which  was  the  grand  queftion  or  thin^;  to  be 
proved,  might  be  inferred  as  an  allowed  confcqueuce 
from  it.  This  will  be  evident,  by  throwing  Milo's 
argument,  as  ufed  by  Cicero,  into  the  form  of  a  fyl- 
logilm. 

An  qffiijjin  is  lawfully  tilled  : 
Cltdius  luas  an  ajfcjfm: 

Therefore  hs  was  lawfully  tilled  by  Milo,   whom  he 
offajfmated. 


tor  treats. 

But  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  fame  caufe  or 
controverfy  contains  in  it  more  than  one  ftate.  Thus 
injudicial  caufes,  every  diflintl  charge  occafions  anew 
Hate.  All  Cicero's  orations  againit  Verres  relate  to 
one  caufe,  founded  upon  a  law  of  the  Romans  againfl 
unjuft  exaftions  made  by  theii  governors  of  provinces 
upon  the  inhabitants  ;  but  as  that  profecution  is  made 
up  of  as  many  charges  as  there  are  orationp,  every 
charge,  or  inditlment,  lias  its  different  ftate.  So  like- 
wife  his  oration  in  defence  of  Ccclius  has  two  ftates,  in 


If  the  minor  propofition  of  this  fyllagifm  was  granted,  anfwer  to  a  double  charge  made  againll  him  by  his 

no  one  would   deny   the  conclulion  :   for  the   Roman  advcrfaries  :  one,  "  for  borrowing  money  of  Clodia, 

law  allowed  of  felfdefence.     But  as  Cicero  was  very  in  order  to  bribe  certain  (laves  to  kill  a  foreign  ambaf- 

fcnfible  this  would  not  be  admitted,  fo  he  takes  much  fador;"  and  tlie  other,  "  for  an  attempt  afterward  to 

pains  to  bring   the   court   into  the  belief  ol  it.     Now-  poifon  Clodia  hcrfelf."      Befides  which,  there  were  fe- 

■where  the  aigument  brought  in  defence  of  the  fccond  vcral  other  matters  of  a  lefs  heinous  nature,  which  had 

queftion  is  contefted,  or   the  orator   fuppoles  that   it  been  thrown   upon  him  by  hisaccufers,  with  a  defign, 

may  be  fo,  and  therefore   fupports  that  with  another  very  likely,  to  render  the  two  principal  charges  more, 

argument    this  occafions  a  third  quellion  confequent  credible  ;  to  which   Cicero   firit  replies,   in  the  fame 

upon  the  former ;  and  in  like  manner  he  may  proceed  manner  as  in  his  defence  of  Milj. 

to  a  fourth.     But  be  they  more  or  fewer,  they  are  to  Though  all  the  examples  we  have  hitherto  brought. 

be  confidered  but  as  one  chain  of  fubordinate  queftions  to  iiluftrate  this  fubjeil  have  been  taken  from  judicial. 

cafes  J, 
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ivention.  cafes  ;  yet  noU  only  thefe,  but  very  frequently  Jif- 
"-^'""^  courfcs  of  the  deliberative  kind,  and  fometime?  thofe 
of  the  demonlbative,  are  managed  in  a  controverlul 
way.  And  all  contioverllss  have  their  ftate.  And 
therefore  Qjiintilian  very  jully  obferves,  that  "  dates 
belong  botn  to  general  and  particular  queftions  ;  and 
to  all  forts  of  caufes,  demon'traiive,  deliberative,  an  J 
judicial."  In  Cicero's  oration  for  the  Manilian  law, 
this  is  the  main  point  in  difpute  1  etween  him  and 
thofe  who  oppofed  that  law  :  "  Whether  Pompey  was 
the  tittell  pcrfon  to  be  intrulled  with  the  m^.nagement 
of  the  war  a^'ainll  Mithridates  ?"  This  is  a  ftibj.'ft  of 
the  deliberative  kind.  And  of  the  fame  nature  was 
that  debate  in  the  fenate  concerning  the  demolition 
of  Carthage.  For  the  matter  in  difpute  between  Cato, 
who  argued  for  it,  and  thofe  who  were  of  tlie  contrary 
opinion,  feems  to  have  been  this:  "  Whether  it  was  for 
the  interefl  of  the  Romans  to  demolilh  Carthage  ?" 
And  fo  likewife  in  thofe  two  fine  orations  of  Cato  and 
Csfar,  given  us  by  SalluS,  relating  to  the  confpira- 
tors  with  Catiliue,  who  were  then  in  cullody,  the  con- 
troverfy  turns  upon  th.is  :  "  Whether  thofe  prifoners 
ftiould  be  puiiiibed  with  death,  or  pfrpetua!  "nprifon- 
ment  ?"  Examples  of  the  demonftrative  kind  are  not 
£o  common  ;  but  Cicero's  oration  concerning  the  '  An 
fwtrs  of  the  fnothfayers,'  may  afford  us  an  inftance  of 
it.  Several  prodigies  had  lately  happened  at  Rome  ; 
upon  which  the  foothfayers  being  confultcd,  afligntd 
this  as  the  reafoa  of  them,  Becaufe  fome  places  conft;- 
crated  to  the  gods  had  been  afterwards  converted  to 
civil  ufes.  Clodius  charged  this  upon  Cicero  ;  whofe 
lioufe  was  rebuilt  at  the  public  expence,  after  it  had 
been  demolilhed  !iy  Clodius,  and  the  ground  confe- 
crated  to  the  goddtfs  Liberty.  C'cero  in  this  ora- 
tion retorts  the  charge  ;  and  (hows  that  the  prodigits 
did  not  refpeft  him,  but  Clodius  So  that  the  queftion 
in  difpute  was,  "  To  which  of  the  two  thofe  prodi- 
gies related  ?"  This  oration  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  fpoken  in  a  judicial  way,  and  mull  therefore  be- 
long to  the  demonllrative  kind.  His  inventive  againfl 
Pifo  is  likewile  much  of  the  fame  nature,  wherein  he 
compares  his  own  behaviour  and  conduft  with  that  of 
?ifo. 

As  to  the  number  of  theft  dates,  both  Cicero  and 
Q^iintilian  reduce  them  to  three.  "  We  mud  (fays 
Qu^intilian)  agree  with  thofe,  whofe  authority  Cicero 
follows,  who  tells  us,  that  three  things  may  be  inqui- 
red into  in  all  difputes:  Whether  a  thing  is  ;  what  it 
is  ;  and  how  it  is.  And  this  is  the  method  which  na- 
ture jirefcribes.  Foi  in  the  fird  place,  it  is  neceffary 
the  tiling  fhould  txid  about  which  the  difpute  is  :  be- 
caufe no  judgment  can  be  made  either  of  its  nature  or 
quality  till  its  txiHence  be  manifed  ;  which  is  there- 
tore  the  fird  quedion  But  though  it  be  manifed  that 
a  thing  is,  it  does  rot  prefeutly  appear  what  it  Is ;  and 
when  this  is  known,  the  qu?dity  yet  remains  :  and  af- 
ter thefc  three  are  fettled,  no  further  inquiry  is  ntccf- 
iary."  Now  the  fird  of  tliefe  three  dates  is  called  the 
conjeSural  Jtnle  ;  as  if  it  be  inquired,  "  Whecher  one 
peifon  killed  another?"  This  always  follows  upon  the 
*cni^l  of  a  fatt,  by  one  of  the  parties  ;  as  was  the  cafe 
of  Rofciub.    r^.nd  it  receives  its  name  from  hence,  that 
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ed  the  ihJtnUiveJlaie,  when  the  fact  is  not  denied  ;  but  Invcn'ion. 
the  difpute  turns  upon  the  nature  of  it,  and  what  name  « 
it  is  proper  to  give  it  :  as  in  that  example  of  Cicero, 
"  Whether  to  take  a  facrei  thing  out  of  a  private 
hDufe  be  theft,  or  facrilege  ?"  For  in  this  cafe  it  !s 
necedary  to  fettle  the  didin£l  notion  of  thofe  two 
crimes,  and  d:ow  their  didertnoe.  The  third  is  called 
the  Jiate  of  quality;  when  the  conttnding  parties  are 
agreed  both  as  to  the  f  ift,  an  !  the  nature  of  it  ;  but 
the  difpute  is,  "  Whether  it  be  jud  or  nujud,  profit- 
able or  unprofitable,  and  the  like  ;"  a)  in  the  caufe  of 
Milo. 

Vroni  what  has  hern  faid  upon  this  fubjiil,  the  ufe 
of  it  may  in  a  good  meafure  appear.  For  whoever  en- 
gages in  a  controverfy,  ought  in  the  firll  place  to  cou- 
fidcr  with  himfelf  the  main  quell  ion  in  difpute,  to  fix 
it  well  in  his  mind,  and  keep  it  condintly  in  his  view  ; 
without  which  he  will  be  very  liable  to  ramble  from 
the  point,  and  bewilder  both  himfelf  and  his  he.-.rers. 
And  it  is  no  lefs  the  bufiiiefsof  the  hearers'principa'ly 
to  attend  to  this  ;  by  which  means  they  will  be  help- 
ed to  dillinguilli  and  fcparate  from  the  principal  que- 
dion what  is  only  incidental,  and  to  obferve  how  far 
the  principal  q'leftion  is  affefted, by  it;  to  perceive 
what  is  odeicd  in  proof,  and  what  is  only  brought  in 
for  ihudration  ^  not  to  be  mifleJ  by  digreldons,  but  to 
difccrn  when  the  Ipeaker  goes  off  from  his  fubjeit,  and 
when  he  returns  to  it  again  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  ac- 
company him  thiough  the  whole  difcouife,  and  carry 
with  them  the  principal  chain  ofreafoning  upon  which 
the  caufe  depends,  fo  as  to  judge  upon  the  whole, 
whether  he  has  made  out  his  point,  and  the  conclufion 
follows  from  the  premifes. 

Chap.  II.     Of  Arguments  fuited  to  Dem'jiijirative 

Difcourjes. 

These   confid  either  in  praife  or  difpraife  ;  and,  of arju- 
agreeably  to  the  nature  of  all  contraries,  one  of  themments 
w.U  ferve  to  llludrate^the  other.  felted  to 

Now  we  either  pnik  fer/ons  or  things.  dem  n- 

1.  In  praihng  or  difpraTing /f/yinj,  rhetoricians  J:f.(,^JfgJ. 
prefcribe  two  methods.  One  is,  to  follow  the  order  in 
which  every  thing  happened  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
difcourfe  ;  the  other  is,  to  reduce  what  is  faid  under 
certain  general  heads,  without  a  dridl  regard  to  the 
order  of  time. 

In   purfuing  the  former  method,  the  difcourfe 
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the  judge  is  left,  as  it  were,  to  conjecture,  whether 
the  idtt  Wds  really  co:kmitted  or  not,  from  the  evi- 
dcuce  produced  on  the  otlier  fide.   The  fecond  is  call- 


nay  be  very  conveniently  divided  into  three  periods. 
The  fird  of  which  will  contain  what  preceded  the  per- 
fon's  birth  ;  the  fecond,  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  ; 
and  the  third  whst  followed  upon  his  death. 

Under  the  fird  of  thefe  may  be  comprehended  what 
is  proper  to  be  faid  concerning  his  country  or  family. 
And  therefore,  if  thefe  were  honourable,  it  may  be 
faid  to  his  Sv^.vantage,  that  he  nowife  difgraced  them, 
but  a:aed  fuitabiy  to  fuch  a  dtfcent.  But  if  they  were 
not  fo,  they  may  be  either  wholly  omitted  ;  ot  it  may 
be  faid,  that,  indead  of  deriving  thence  f.ny  advantage 
to  his  charafler,  he  has  conferred  a  lading  honour  up- 
on them;  and  that  it  is  not  of  fo  much  moment  where, 
or  from  whom,  a.  perfon  derives  his  birth,  as  how  he 
lives. 

In  the  feciond  period,   which  is  that  of  his  life,  the 

qualities  both  of  his  mind  and  body,  with  his  circum- 

dances  in  the  world,  may  be  feparately   confideied. 

S  Though^ 
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Invtniion.  Thoiij;li,  as  QuintJlian  rightly  obferves,  "  AH  exter- 
'  nal  advantages  are  not  praifes  for  themfelve<?,   but  ac- 

covding  to  the  ufe  that  is  mnde  of  them.  Tor  riches, 
and  power,  and  intereft,  ss  they  have  great  influence, 
and  may  I  c  appUed  either  to  good  or  bad  pnrpofes,  are 
a  proof  of  the  temper  of  our  minds  ;  and  therefore  wc 
are  either  made  better  or  worfe  by  them."  But  thefe 
thing's  are  a  juft  ground  for  commendation,  when  they 
are  the  reward  ot  virtue  or  induftry.  Bodily  endow- 
ments are  health,  ftrength,  beauty,  aftivity,  and  the 
like  ;  which  are  more  or  lefs  commendable,  accord in<r 
as  they  .:re  employed.  And  where  thefe,  or  any  of 
thtm,  are  wanting,  it  may  be  fhown,  that  they  are 
abundantly  compenfated  by  the  more  valuable  endow- 
ments of  the  m.ind.  Nay,  fometimes  a  defeft  in  thefe 
may  give  an  advantageous  turn  to  a  perfon's  charac- 
ter;  for  any  virtue  appears  greater,  in  proportion  to 
the  difadvantages  the  perfon  laboured  under  in  exert- 
ing it.  But  the  chief  topics  of  praife  are  taken  from 
the  virtues  and  qualifications  of  the  mind.  And  licre 
•the  orator'  may  conlider  the  difpofition,  education, 
learning,  and  feveral  virtues,  which  fhone  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  perfon's  life.  In  doing  which, 
the  prel^erence  fhould  always  be  given  to  virtue  above 
knowledge  or  any  other  acconipliiliment.  And  in  ac- 
tions, thofe  are  mod  confidera!  le,  and  will  le  heard 
with  greateft  approbation,  which  a  perfon  either  did 
alone,  or  firll,  or  wheiein  he  had  fewell  afTociates  ;  as 
likewife  thofe  which  exceeded  expetiation,  or  were 
done  for  the  advantage  of  others  rather  than  his  own. 
And  further,  as  the  laft  fcene  of  a  man's  lite  generally 
commands  the  greateft  regard,  if  any  thing  remark- 
able at  that  time  was  either  faid  or  done,  it  ought  par- 
ticularly to  be  mentioned.  Nor  rtiould  the  manner  of 
his  death,  or  caufe  of  it,  if  accompanied  with  any  com- 
mendable circumllances,  be  omitted  ;  as  if  he  died  in 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  or  in  the  purfuit  of  any 
other  laudable  dcfi^n. 

The  third  and  laft  period  relates  to  what  followed 
after  the  death  of  the  perfon.  And  here  the  public 
lofs,  and  pubhc  honours  conferred  upon  the  deceafed, 
are  proper  to  he  mentioned.  Sepulchres,  ftatucs,  and 
other  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  were  in  common 
ufe  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  But  in  the 
earlicft  times,  as  thefe  honours  were  more  rare,  fo  they 
■were  Icfs  collly.  For  as  in  one  age  it  was  thought  a 
fiifticient  reward  for  him  who  died  in  the  defence  of 
his  country,  to  have  his  name  cut  in  a  marble  infcrip- 
tion,  with  the  caufe  of  his  death  ;  fo  in  others  it  wag 
very  common  to  fee  the  ftatues  of  gladiators,  and  per- 
fons  of  the  meaneft  rank,  eredled  in  public  places. 
And  therefore  a  judgment  is  to  le  formed  of  thefe 
things  from  the  time,  cullom,  and  circumftances,  of 
different  nations;  fince  the  frequency  of  them  renders 
them  lefs  honourable,  and  takes  off  from  their  evi- 
dence as  the  rewards  of  virtue.  But,  as  Quintilian 
fays,  "  Chik'ren  are  an  honour  to  their  parents,  ci- 
ties to  their  founders,  laws  to  thofe  who  compiled  them, 
arts  to  their  inventors,  and  ufeful  cuftoms  to  the  au- 
thors of  them." 

And  this  may  fuffice  for  the  method  of  praifing 
perfons,  when  we  propofe  to  follow  the  order  of  time, 
as  Ifocrates  has  done  in  his  funeral  oration  upon  Eva- 
^^oras  king  of  Sahmis,   and  Pliny  in  liis  panegyric 


upon  the  emperor  Trajan.  But  as  this  method  Islnventicr 
very  plain  and  obvious,  fo  it  requires  the  more  agree-  """"Y^ 
able  drefs  to  render  it  delightful  ;  lell  othcrwife  it 
fetm  rather  like  an  hiftory  than  an  oration  :  For 
which  reafon,  we  find,  that  epic  poets,  as  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  others,  begin  with  the  middle  of  their 
ftoi-y,  and  afterwards  take  a  proper  occafion  to  intro- 
duce what  preceded,  to  diverfily  the  fubjeft,  and 
give  the  greater  pleafure  and  entertainment  to  their 
readers. 

2.  The  other  method  above  hinted  wns,  to  reduce 
the  difcourfe  to  certain  general  heads  without  regard- 
ing the  order  of  time.  As  if  any  one,  in  praifing  the 
elder  Cato,  fhould  propofe  to  do  it,  by  (howing  that 
he  was  a  moll  prudent  fenator,  an  excellent  orator, 
and  moll  valiant  general;  all  which  commendations 
are  given  him  by  Pliny.  In  like  manner,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  good  general  may  be  comprifed  under  four 
heads  ;  flcill  in  military  affairs,  courage,  authority,  and 
fuccefs:  from  all  which  Cicero  commends  Pompey. 
And  agreeably  to  this  method  Suetonius  has  written 
the  lives  of  the  firll  twelve  CasiVirs. 

But  in  the  piaifing  of  perfons,  care  fhould  always 
be  taken  to  fay  nothing  that  may  feem  fiiftitious  or  out 
of  charafler,  which  may  call  the  orator's  judgment 
or  integrity  in  quellion.  It  was  not  without  caufe, 
therefore,  that  Lyfippus  the  ftatuary,  as  Plutarch 
tells  us,  blamed  Apellts  for  painting  Alexander  the 
Great  with  thunder  in  his  hand  ;  which  could  never 
fuit  hio  charadter  as  a  man,  however  he  might  boall  of 
his  divine  defcent  :  for  which  realon  Lyfippus  himlelf 
made  an  image  of  him  holding  a  fpear,  as  the  fignofa 
warrior.  Light  and  trivial  things  in  commendations 
are  likewife  to  be  avoided,  and  nothing  mentioned 
but  what  may  carry  in  it  the  idea  of  fomething  truly 
valuable,  and  which  the  hearers  may  be  fuppofed  to 
with  tor,  and  is  proper  to  excite  their  emulation.  Thefe 
are  the  principal  heads  ot  praife  with  relition  to  men. 
In  difpraife,  the  heads  contrary  to  thefe  are  requifite; 
which  being  fufficiently  clear  from  what  has  been  faid, 
need  not  particularly  be  infilled  on. 

II.  We  proceed  therefore  to  the  other  part  of  tlie 
divifion,  which  refperts  ih'.ngs,  as  diftinguifhe-l  from 
perfons.  By  which  we  are  to  under ftand  ail  beings 
inferior  to  man,  whether  animate  or  inanimate  ;  as 
hkewife  the  habits  and  difpofitions  of  men,  either  good 
or  bad,  when  confidered  feparately,  and  apart  froni 
their  fubjetls,  as  arts  and  Iciences,  virtues  and  vices, 
with  whatever  elle  may  be  a  proper  fubjeCl  for  praife 
or  difpraife.  Some  writers,  indeed,  have,  for  their 
own  amufement  and  the  diverfion  of  others,  difplayed 
their  eloquence  in  a  jocofe  manner  upon  fubjetls  of 
this  kind.  So  Lucian  has  written  in  praife  of  a  fly, 
and  Syntfius  an  elegant  encomium  upon  baldiiefs. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  done  the  like  in  a  fa- 
tyrical  way.  Such  is  Seneca's  apotheofis  or  confecra- 
tion  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  and  the  Myfopogon 
or  beard-hater,  written  by  Juli;in  the  emperor.  Nut 
to  mention  feveral  modern  authors,  who  have  imitated 
them  in  fuch  ludicrous  ccmpofitions.  But  as  to  thefe 
things,  and  all  of  the  like  nature,  the  obleivation  <♦ 
Antony  in  Cicero  feems  very  jull  ;  "  That  it  is  not 
neceffary  to  reduce  every  fubjedl  we  difcourfe  upon  to 
rules  of  art."  For  many  are  fo  trivial,  as  not  to  de- 
I'erve  it ;  and  others  fo  plain  and  evident  of  themfelves, 

as 
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But  fince  ft  frequently  comrs  in 


the  way  both  of  orators  anl  lii!!orian3  t>>  dcfciibe 
countries,  citi?s,  and  fafts,  we  fli  ill  !>ricfly  mention  the 
principal  heads  of  invaition  proper  to  ilhidrate  cacli 
of  thefe. 

Countries,  tlien,  may  be  celebrated  from  the  plea- 
fantnefs  of  their  fituation,  the  clemency  and  whole- 
fometiefs  of  the  air,  and  goninefs  of  the  foil  j  to  which 
laft  may  be  referred  the  fpringe,  rivers,  woo  is,  p'ain?, 
mo\intains,  and  minerals.  And  to  all  thcfe  may  he 
ad.'.el  tlieir  extent,  cities,  the  number  and  antiquity 
of  the  inhabitants;  their  policy,  laws,  cultom';,  wealth, 
ch-iraiter  for  cuhivatinj^  the  arts  both  of  peace  and 
war  ;  their  princes,  and  olh.'r  eminent  men  they  have 
produced.  Thus  Pacatus  liao  given  us  a  very  elegant 
clefcription  of  Spain,  in  his  p:ne;;ytic  upon  the  em- 
peror Thcodofi'is,  who  was  born*  there. 

Cities  are  praifed  from  much  the  fjme  topics  as 
cour.trieo.  And  here,  whatever  conlributcs  either  to 
their  defence  or  ornament  oucrht  partijul:'.r]y  to  be 
mentioned  ;  as  the  ftrength  of  the  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions, the  beauty  and  fplendor  of  the  buildincrs,  whe- 
ther facred  or  civil,  public  or  private.  We  have  in 
Herodotus  a  very  fine  defcription  of  Babylon,  which 
was  once  the  ftrongtft,  largeft,  and  moft  regular  city 
in  the  world.  And  Cicero  has  accurately  defcribcd 
the  city  of  Syracufe,  in  the  ifland  Sicily,  in  one  of  his 
orationU  againft  Verres. 

But  fails  come  much  oftener  under  the  cognizance 
of  an  orator.  And  thefe  receive  their  com:nendation 
from  their  honour,  juftice,  or  advantaa;e.  But  in  de- 
fcribln^  them,  all  the  circumftances  fhould  be  related 
in  their  proper  order;  and  that  in  the  moll  lively  and 
afTefting  manner,  fuited  to  their  different  nature.  Li- 
vy  has  reprefented  the  demolition  of  Alba  by  the  Ro- 
man army,  which  was  fent  thither  to  deftroy  it,  thro' 
the  whole  courfe  of  that  melancholy  fcene,  in  a  llyle 
fo  moving  and  pathetic,  that  one  can  hardly  for!)ear 
condohng  with  the  inhabitants,  upon  reading  his  ac- 
count. 

But  in  difcourfes  of  this  kind,  whether  of  praife  or 
difpraife,  the  or  ;tor  ihould  (as  he  ought  indeed  upon 
all  occafions)  well  confiJer  where,  and  to  whom,  he 
fpeaks.  For  wife  men  often  think  veiy  differently 
both  of  perfons  and  things  from  the  common  people. 
And  we  find  that  learned  and  judicious  men  are  fre- 
quently divided  in  their  fentiments,  from  the  feveral 
ways  of  thinking  to  which  they  have  been  accuftom- 
ed.  Befides,  different  opinions  prevail,  and  gain  the 
afcendant,  at  different  times.  While  the  Romans 
continued  a  free  nation,  love  of  their  country,  liberty, 
and  public  fpirit,  were  principles  in  the  highell  efteem 
among  them.  And  therefore,  when  Cato  killed  him- 
felf,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Caefar, 
and  futvive  the  liberty  of  his  country,  it  was  thought 
an  inftance  of  the  grcateft  heroic  virtut  ;  but  after- 
wards, when  they  had  been  arcullomed  to  an  arbitrary 
government,  and  the  fpirit  of  liberty  was  now  loft,  the 
poet  Martial  could  venture  to  fay. 

Death  to  avoid  'tis  madnefs  Jure  to  die. 

A  prudent  orator  therefore  will  be  cautious  of  oppo- 
fing  any  fettled  and  prevailing  notions  of  thofe  to  whom 
lie  addreffes ;  unlefs  it  be  neceffary,  ai:d  tlien  he  will 
de  it  in  the  foftell  and  moft  gentle  manner. 
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CuAP.  III.    Of  Arguments  fuitcJ  to  DMerative^'^ventifn. 
Difccurja.  — -^^^ 

This    kin  1  of  difcourfes   muH  certainly  have  been  of  j^ljT, 
very  ancient ,  fince,  doubtiefs,  from  the  firll  beginnln.j  rativVd'lK 
of  mens   converfing  together,  they   dcIiSented   upoii '■"u'fcs.jat 
their  co  iimon  intereft,  and  offered  their  advice  to  «ach'''°  '"■'="■ 
other._    But  neither  thofe  of  the  laudatory  nor  judi- f"ft""i' 
cial  kind   could   have   been   introduced,  t;li   mankind  chcm..'* 
were  fettled  in  communities,  and  found  it  neceii'ary  to 
encourage  virtue  by  public    rewards,   and    brinj  vice 
under  the    reftraint  of  laws.     The   e^rly    praftice    of 
fuafory  difcourfes  appears  from  facred  writ,  where  wc 
find,  that  when    Mofes  was  ord  red  upon  an  emhaffy 
into  Egypt,  he  would   have  excufed  himfclf  for  want 
of  eloquence.     And  Homer  reprefents  the  Greeks  at 
the  fie^c  of  Troy,  as  flocking  like  a  fwsrm  of  bees  to  ■ 
hear  their  gener.ils  harangue  them.     Nor  is  this  p  irt 
of  oratory  Icfs  confpicuous  for  its  ufsfulnefs   to  man- 
kind, than  for  its  antiquity  ;  being  highly  beneficird  ei- 
ther in  councils,  camps,  or  any  focieties  of  men.   How 
many  inftances  have  we   upon  record,   where  the  fury 
of  an  cnra.Ted   multitude  ha*  been  checked  and  appea- 
fed  by  the  prudent  and  artful  perfuafion  of  fome  par- 
ticular perfon  ?  The  ilory  of  Agrlppa  Mensniu^,  whea 
the  commons  of   Rome  withdrew   from   the   fenators, 
and  retired  out  of  the  city,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
reciting.     And  how  often  have  armies  been  animated 
and  fired  to  the  moft  dangerous  exploits,  or  recalled  to 
their  duty,  when  ready  to  mutiny,  by  a  moving  fpe  ch 
of  their  general  ?  many  inflances  of  which  we"  find  in 
hiltory. 

All  deliberation  refpefts  foraething  future,  for  it  i* 
ic  vain   to  confult  about   what  is  already  pail.     The 
fubject-mattcr  of  it  is,  either  things  public  or  private, 
facred  or   civil  ;  indeed  all   the  valuable  concerns  of 
mankind,  both  prefent  and  future,  come  under  its  re-  " 
gard.     And  the  end   propofed   by    this  kind  of  dif- 
courfes is  chiefly  profit  or  intereft.      But  fince  nothing- 
is  truly  profitable,  but  what  is  in  fome   refpeft  good*; 
and   every    thing  which  is  good   in   itfelf  may  not  in 
all  circumftances  be  for  our  advantage  ;  properly  fpeakr 
ing,  what  is  both   good  and  profitable,  or  beneficial 
good,  is  the  end  here  defigned.     And  therefore,  as  it 
lometimes  happens,   that  what  appears  profitable  may 
feem  to  interfere  with  that  which  is  ilriftly  jufl  and 
honourable  ;  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  certainly  mod  advife- 
able  to  determine  on  the  fafer  fide  of  honour  and  juf- 
tice, notwithlianJing  fome  plaufible  things  may  be  of- 
fered  to  the  contrary.     But  where  the  difpute  lies  ap. 
parently   between   what  is  truly  honed,  and  fome  ex- 
ternal aJvania.re  propofed  in  oppofition  to  it,  all  good 
men  cannot  but  agree  in  favour  of  honefty.    Such  was 
the  cafe  of  Regulus,  who,  being  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Carthaginians,  was  permitted  to  go  to  Rome  upon  gi- 
ving his  oath,  that  unlefs  he  could  perfuade  the  fenate 
to  fet  at  liberty  fome  young  Carthaginian    noblemen, 
then  prifoners  at  Rome,  in  exchange  for  him,  he  fiiould 
return   again  to  Carthnge.     But   Regulus,   when  he 
came  to  Rome,  was  fo  far  from  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vail with  the  fenate  to  comply  with  the  defire  of  the 
Carthaginians,  that  he  ufed  all  his  intercft  to  difl^uade 
them  from   hearkening  to  the   propofal.     Nor  could 
the  moil  earnell  intreatles  of  his  neareft  relations  and 
friends,   nor   any  arguments   they  were  able  to   offer, 
engage  him  to  continue  at  Rome,  and  not  return  again 
7  to 
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n-to  Cnrtlinge.    He  liad  then  plainly  in  his  view,  on  tna 
one  fide,  eafc,  fccurity,  affiiience,  honours,  and  the  en. 
joyment   of  his   friends ;    and  on  the   other,    certain 
death,  actended  with  cruel  torments.  However,  think- 
ing the  fcimtr  not  confiftent  with  truth  and  julhce.he 
chole  the  latter.     And   he  certninly  afted  as  becnme 
an  honcll  an.l   brave  man,   in   chcofing  dei;th,   rather 
than  to  violate  his  oath.    Though  whether  h;  did  pru- 
dently in  pevfuading  the   fen;ite  not   to  make  the   cx- 
chani^c,  er  they  in  complying  with  him,  we  (hall  leave 
cthen;  to   determine.      Now,    when   it   proves  to  be  a 
matter  of  debate,  whether  a  thing  upon  the  whole  be 
really  Venefieial  or  not;  as  here  arife  two  parts,  advice 
and  dlfTuafion,   they  will  each  require  proper  heads  ot 
srgument.     But  as  they  are   contrary  to  each  'other, 
he  who  is  acquainted  with  one,   cannot  well  be  i-jno- 
rant  of  the  other.     We  fliall  therefore  chiefly  mention 
ihofe  proper  for  advice,  from  whence  fuch  as  are  fiiit- 
ed  to  diffuade  will  eafily  be  perceived.     Now  the  prin- 
cipal heads  of  this  kind  are  thefe  following,  which  are. 
taken  from   the  nature  and  properties  of  the  thing  it- 
felf  under  conlideraiion. 

1.  Pkcifuie  oittn  affords  a  very  cogent  argument  in 
difcourfes  of  this  nature.  Every  one  knows  what  an 
influence  this  has  u;  on  the  gtnerahty  of  mankind. 
Though,  as  Q_uintilian  remarks,  pleafure  ought  not 
of  itfelf  to  be  propofed  as  a  fit  motive  for  adtlon  in 
ferious  difcourfes,  but  when  it  is  defigned  to  recom- 
mend fomething  ufcful,  which  is  the  cafe  here.  So, 
would  any  one  advife  another  to  the  purfuit  of  polite 
literature,  Cicero  has  furuiflied  him  with  a  very  Itrong 
inducement  to  it  from  the  pleafure  which  attends  that 
ftudy,  when  he  fays,  "  If  pleafure  only  was  propofed 
by  thefe  ftudies,  you  would  think  them  an  entertain- 
irent  becoming  a  man  of  fenfe  and  a  gentleman.  For 
other  puiluits  neither  agree  with  all  times,  all  ages, 
nor  all  places  ;  but  thefe' lludles  improve  youth,  de- 
light old  age,  adorn  profperity,  afl'ord  a  refuge  and 
comfort  in  advcrlity,  divert  us  at  home,  are  no  bin- 
derance  abroad,  fleep,  travel,  and  retire  with  us  into  the 

country."  ,  r   •  n 

2.  Profit,  or  advantage.  Thia  has  no  lefs  influence 
upon  many  peifons  than  the  former;  and  when  it  re- 
fptds  things  truly  valuable,  it  is  a  very  juft  and  lau- 
dable motive.  Thus  Cicero,  whfn  he  fends  his  looks  of 
offices  to  hio  fon,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin  for  his  ufe, 
advifes  him  to  make  the  beft  advantage  both  of  his 
tutor's  inftruflions,  and  the  converfation  at  Athens, 
where  he  then  was  ;  but  withal  to  perufe  his  philofo- 
phical  treatifcs,  which  would  be  doubly  ufeful  to  him, 
not  only  upon  account  of  the  fubjeds,  but  likewife  of 
the  language,  as  they  would  enable  him  to  expi  efs  him- 
felf  uoon  tliofe  arguments  in  Latin,  which  before  had 
only  been  treated  of  in  Greek. 

3.  Honour;  than  which  no  argument  will  fooner 
prevail  with  generous  minds,  or  infpire  them  with 
greater  ardour.  Virgil  has  very  beautifully  _  defcribed 
Heflor's  ghoft  appe"aring  to  iEneas  the  night  Troy 
was  taken,  and  adviling  him  to  depart,  from  this  motive 
of honour: 

O  goddefs-born,  efcr.pe  by  timely  fhght 
The  flames  and  horrors  of  this  fatal  night. 
The  foes  already  have  pofl'efs'd  the  wall  ; 
Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall. 
N"  250. 


Enough  is  paid  to  Priam's  royal  name  j 
Mot<?  than  enough  to  duty  and  to  fame. 
If  by  a  mortal  hand  my  f  ithet's  throne 
Cou'd  be  defended,  'tw?.5  by  mine  alone. 

The  argument  here  made  uf-'  of  to  perfuade  iEness  to 
leave  Troy  immedi;:tely,  i.s,  that  he  had  done  all  that 
could  he  expcfted  from  him,  either  as  a  good  fubjett 
or  brave  foldier,  both  for  his  king  and  country  ; 
which  were  fuflicient  to  fecure  his  honour  :  and  now 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  expefted  from  him  when 
the  city  was  falling,  and  impoflTihle  to  be  favei  ;  which 
could  it  have  been  preferved  by  human  power,  he  him- 
fclf  had  done  it. 

But  although  a  thing  confidered  in  itfelf  appear  be- 
neficial If  it  could  be  attained,  yet  the  expediency  of 
undertaking  it  may  ftill  be  queftionable:  in  which  cafe 
the  following  heads,  taken  from  the  circumftances 
which  attend  it,  will  afford  proper  arguments  to  engage 

in  it.  r         •         L 

(i.)  The pojibllhy  of  fucceeding  may  fprnttrmes  be 
argued.,  as  one  motive  to  this  end.  So  Hannibal  en- 
deavoured to  convince  king  Antiochus,  that  it  was 
poffible  for  him  to  conquer  the  Romans,  if  he  maJe 
Italy  the  feat  of  the  war  ;  by  ohferving  to  him,  not 
rnly  that  the  Gauls  had  formerly  deftroyed  their  city, 
but  that  he  had  himfelf  defeated  them  in  every  battls 
he  fought  with  them  in  that  country. 

(2.'>  But  an  argument  founded  upon />rs^oi/%  will 
be  much  more  likely  to  prevail.  For  in  many  aflairi 
of  human  life,  men  are  determined  either  to  profecute 
them  or  not,  as  the  profpeft  of  fuccefs  appears  more 
or  lefs  probable.  Hence  Cicero,  after  the  fatal  battle 
at  Pharfe-.ha,  diffuades  thofe  of  Pompey's  party,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged,  from  continuing  the  war  any 
longer  againft  Ciefar  ;  bccaufe  it  was  highly  impro- 
babte,  after  fuch  a  deftat,  by  which  their  main  ftrength 
was  broken,  that  they  fliould  be  able  to  ftand  their 
ground,  or  meet  with  better  fuccefs  than  they  had  be- 
fore. 

(3.)  But  further,  fince  probabdity  is  not  a  motive 
ftrong  enough  with  many  peifons  to  engage  in  the 
profecution  of  a  thing  which  is  attended  with  confi- 
derable  difficulties,  it  Is  often  neceffary  to  reprefent 
the  facility  of  doing  it,  as  a  further  reafon  to  induce 
them  to  it.  And  therefore  Cicero  makes  ufe  of  this 
argument  to  encourage  the  Roman  citizens  in  oppo- 
fing  Mark  Anthony  (who  upon  the  death  of  Cjefar 
had  an"umed  an  arbitrary  power),  by  reprefenting  to 
them,  that  his  circumftajices  were  then  defperate,  and 
that  he  might  eafily  be  vanquiflied. 

(4  )  Again,  if  the  thing  advifed  can  be  flown  to 
be  in  any  refpeft  neceffary',  this  will  render  the  mo- 
tive ftill  much  flronger  for  undertaking  it.  And  there- 
fore Cicero  joins  this  argument  with  the  former,  to 
prevail  with  the  Roman  citizens  to  oppofe  Anthony, 
by  telling  them,  that  "  The  confideration  before  them 
was,  not  in  what  circumftances  they  fliould  live,  but 
whether  they  Ihould  live  at  all,  or  die  with  ignominy 
and  difgrace."  This  way  of  reafoning  will  fvmetimcs 
prevail  when  all  others  prove  ineffectual.  For  fome 
perfons  aie  not  to  be  moved,  till  things  are  brought 
to  an  extremity,  and  they  find  themfelves  reduced  to 
the  utmoft  danger.  , ,    ,     ,  ^ 

(it.)  To  thefe  heads  may  be  added  the  confidera- 
^■'  '  tion 
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t'on  oF  tlie  event,  wMck  in  fome  cafes  carries  great  to  the  tafle  anl  relifli  nf  his  hearers,  in  treatinjj  upon  Inventi.  u. 
weight  with  it.^  As  when  wt  adviit  to  the  doing  of  this  fubjed,  dillinguiflies  niankiiiH  into  two  forts  ;  the  *— ~v— ^. 
a  thing  from  this  motive,  'i'hat  whether  it  fuccecd  or  ignorant  and  iinpolilhed,  who  always  prefer  profit  to 
not,  it  will  yet  be  of  fi-rvice  to  undert;ike  it.  So  aifter  honour;  and  fiich  as  are  more  civihzed  and  polite,  who 
the  >^re:it  vidpry  gained  by  Themillocles  over  the  prefer  honour  and  reputation  to  all  other  things. 
Perfian  fleet  at  tlie  ftraits  of  Sakinis,  Mardonius  ad-  Wherefore  they  are  to  be  moved  by  thefe  different 
vifed  Xerxes  to  return  into  Afia  himfclf,  left  the  re-  views  :  Praife,  glory,  and  virtue,  influence  the  one  • 
port  of  his  defeat  fliould  occafion  an  infurreftion  in  his  while  the  other  is  only  to  be  engaged  by  a  profpcft  of 
abfence:  hut  to  leave  behind  him  an  army  of  300,000  gain  and  pleafure.  Btfidcs,  it  is  plain,  that  the  gcne- 
Kien  under  his  command  ;  with  which,  if  he  Ihould  r?dity  are  much  more  inclined  to  avoid  evils  than  to  pur- 
conquer  Greece,  the  chief  glory  of  the  conqueft  would  fue  what  is  good  ;  and  to  keep  clear  of  fcandal  and 
redound  to  Xerxes;  but  if  the  defign  miicarried,  the  difgrace,  than  to  praftife  what  is  truly  generous  and 
difgrace  would  fall  upon  his  generals.  nohle.  Perfons  likewife  of  a  different  age  aft  from 
Thtfc  are  the  principal  heads  which  fiirnifii  the  ora-  different  principles  ;  young  inen  for  the  mofl  part  view 
tcr  with  prpper  arguu-.cnts  in  giving  advice.  Cicero,  things  in  another  light  from  thofe  who  are  older 
in  his  oration  for  tlie  Manilian  law,  where  he  endea-  and  have  had  more  experience,  and  confequently  arc 
vours  to  perfuade  the  Roman  people  to  choofe  Pom-  not  to  be  influenced  t>y  the  fame  motives. 
pey  for  their  general  in  the   Mithridatic  war,   reafi-ms 

Chap.    IV.      0/   Jrgaments  fuitcd   to    Judicial 
Difcourfes. 


from  three  of  thefe  topics,  into  vvhich  he  divides  Ins 
whole  I'ifcourfe  ;  namely,  the  neceffity  of  the  war,  the 
greatnefs  of  it,  and  the  choice  of  a  proper  general. 
Under  the  fiift  of  thefe  he  fliows,  that  the  war  was  ne- 
ceffaiy,  from  four  confiderations  ;   the  honour  of  the 
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In  judicial  controverfies  there  are  two  parties ;  theOf  jurf-ciaS 
plaintiff  or  profecutor,  and  the  defendant  or  perfon  '•''^=0"'^", 
Roman  ftile,  the  fafcty  of  tlieir  allies,  their  own  reve-  charged.  The  fuhjeft  of  them  is  always  fomethinr  ^,°''  ''"^  ^• 
nuts,  and  the  fortunes  of  many  of  their  fell0w.citir.tn3,  P^ft.  And  the  end  propofed  by  them  Cicero  calls  fu'i"e\uo 
which  were  all  highly  concerned  in  it,  and  called  ^J^'OS  or  rigit  and  equity ;  the  former  of  which  arifesthera. 
upon  them  to  put  a  flop  to  the  growing  power  of  fi'om  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  latter  from  rea- 
king  Mithridatcs,  ly  which  they  were  all  greatly  en-  '^'J"  and  the  nature  of  things.  For  at  Rome  the  pr^- 
dangered.  So  that  this  ar^jumcnt  is  taken  from  the  'o^s  had  a  court  of  equity,  and  were  empowered  in 
head  of  necejjity.  The  fecond,  in  which  he  treats  of  many  cafes  relating  to  property,  to  relax  the  rigour  of 
the  greatnefs  of  the  war,  is  founded  upon  the  topic  of  the  written  laws.  But  as  this  fubjcft  is  very  copious 
pri/Jibilily.  For  though  he  fliows  the  power  of  Mithri-  and  cauf-rs  may  arife  from  a  great  variety  of  thine? 
dates  to  be  very  ereat,  yet  not  fo  formidable,  but  that  writers  have  reduced  them  to  three  heads,' which  they 
he  might  be  fubdued  ;  as  was  evident  from  the  many  aWjiutis.,  to  fome  one  of  which  all  judicial  proceed- 
advantages  LucuUus  had  gained  over  him  and  his  af-  ings  may  be  referred  ;  namely,  'whether  a  ihinr  is,  ivhat 
fociates.  In  the  third  head,  he  enueavouth  to  prevail  ''  ">  or  how  it  is.  By  the  Jlaie  of  a  caufe  therefore  is 
with  them  to  intruft  the  management  of  the  war  in  the  meant  the  principal  qiieftion  in  difpute,  upon  which 
hands  of  Pompey,  whom  he  dcfctibes  as  a  confummate  the  whole  aflair  depends.  Which,  if  it  flops  in  the 
general,  for  his  fl<lll  in  military  affairs,  cour.age,  au-  firft  inquiry,  and  the  defendant  denies  the  faft,  the 
thority,  and  fuccefs  ;  in  all  which  qualities  he  repre-  ftate  is  called  coK/fJ7rt;-«/;  but  if  the  faft  be  acknow- 
fents  him  as  fuperior  to  any  other  of  their  genera's  ltdged,and  yet  denied  to  be  what  the  adverfary  call* 
whom  they  could  at  that  time  make  clioice  of.  The  i'j  't  is  termed  Jijinilive;  but  if  there  is  no  difpute  ei- 
dclign  of  all  which  was,  to  perfuade  them,  that  they  ther  about  the  fad  or  its  na.iie,  but  only  the  juflice 
had  very  good  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs,  and  a  hap-  of  it,  it  is  called  the  flute  of  rjujluy  :  as  was  firown 
py  event  of  the  war,  under  his  conduft.  So  that  the  more  largely  before  (fee  n"  15  j.  But  we  there  con- 
whole  forte  of  his  reafoning  under  this  head  is  drawn  fldered  thefe  flates  only  in  a  general  view,  and  deferred 
from  protability.  Thefe  are  the  three  genetal  topics  the  particular  heads  of  argument  piop,;r  for  each  of 
which  make  up  that  fine  difcourfe.  Each  of  which  them  to  this  judicial  kind  of  difcourfes  ;  where  they 
is  indeed  fujipoi  ted  by  divers  otlier  arguments  and  con-  nioll  frequently  occur,  and  from  which  examples  mar 
fiderations,  wh'ch  will  be  obvious  in  perufing  the  ora-  ealily  be  accommodated  to  other  fubjcfts. 
tion  itfelf,  and  therefore  need  not  be  here  enumerated.  All  judicial  caufts  arc  t'llher private  or puilir.  Thofe 
On  the  contrary,  in  aHother  oration  he  endeavours  to  are  called,  private,  wdiich  relate  to  the  right  of  parti- 
f'ifTuadc  the  fenate  from  confenting  to  a  pejce  with  cular  perfons  ;  and  they  are  likewl'e  called  m.//caufes, 
Mark  Antony,  becaufe  it  was  bafe,  dangeious,  and  as  they  are  convtrfant  abiait  matters  of  property, 
imprafticat  le.  Puliic  caufes  are  thofe  which  relate  to  public  juftice 
But  no  fmall  fl<ill  and  addrefs  are  required  in  giving  and  the  government  of  the  Rate  ;  which  are  alfo  calk  J 
advice.  For  fince  the  tempers  and  feiitiments  of  man-  criminal,  becaufe  liy  thcrn  ciimes  are  piofecutcd,  whe- 
kind,  as  well  as  their  circumflances,  are  very  diffeicnt  ther  capital,  or  thofe  of  a  Icfs  heinous  nature.  We 
and  various  ;  it  is  often  ntctffary  to  actommodate  the  fliall  take  the  heads  of  the  arguments  only  from  thij 
difcourfe  to  their  inclinations  and  opinions  of  things. 


And  therefore  tlie  wcighlieit  ?rgunients  are  not  al- 
ways the  moft  proj'cr  and  fictell  to  be  ufed  on  all  oc- 
cafions.  Cicero,  who  was  an  adniliable  matter  of  this 
8rt,  and  knew  perfeftly  well  how  to  fuit  what  he  f.4id 
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latter  kind,  becaufe  they  are  more , copious,  and  eafy 
to  lje  illuftr.ned  by  exanrples  ;  fi-om  which  fuch  as 
agree  to  the  former,  namely, dw7  caufes,  will  fuiucient- 
ly  appear. 

I.  i\vi  conjeQurai  flate.     When  the  accufed  perfoa 
3  C  deaiei 
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inwntioii.f^ijniej  the  fai3,  there  arc  three  things  which  the  pro- 
—"^  fecutor  has  to  Cfinlicler  ;  whether  he  would  have  done 
it,  whether  he  rou/J,  and  whether  he  t/id  it.  And 
hence  arife  three  topics;  from  the  w///,  the  J)owsr, 
und  the  fjrns  or  circumrtances  which  atteivled  the 
iiftion.  The  afFeflionB  of  the  mind  c'.ifcover  the  will  ; 
:'s,  pinion,  an  old  priidje,  a  defire  of  revenge,  a  re- 
fentment  of  an  iniury,  and  the  hke.  Therefore  Ci- 
fero  srffiies  from  Clodins's  hatred  of  Milo,  that  he  de- 
fi^l^ned  his  de.uh  ;  and  from  thence  infers,  that  he  w-is 
the  affrrreffor  in  the  combat  hctwcen  them,  wherein 
Clodins  was  killed.  Thii  is  what  he  principally  endea- 
Totir'  to  prove,  ?.ni'i  comer,  properly  nader  this  flate  : 
for  Milo  owned  that  he  killed  him,  but  alleged  that 
he  -^id  ■>  in  hi;;  own  Hefenoe  So  that  in  retrard  to  this 
riolnt,  Which  of  them  afTaulted  the  other?  the  charge 
was  mntr.al.  The  profpeft  of  advantSfre  mav  alfo  be 
alleeed  to  the  fame  purpofe  Hence  it  is  faid  of  I-. 
Cafiins,  that  whenever  he  fat  as  jiuh^e  in  a  cafe  of 
murder,  he  ufed  to  advife  and  move  the  court  to  exa- 
mine to  whom  the  "dvmtijre  arofe  from  the  death  of 
the  dcceafed.  And  Cicero  puts  this  to  Anthony  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Csefar.  "  If  any  one  (fays  he\ 
fhould  brinp  you  upon  trial,  and  ufe  that  favintr-  of  Caf- 
fiiis,  Cui  bono?  *Who  got  by  it.''  look  to  it,  T  btfee  h 
von,  that  you  are  not  confounded."  To  thefi  atgu- 
nients  miy  be  added,  hope  of  impunity,  taken  either 
fiom  the  circumflances  of  the  accufed  perfon,  or  of  him 
vdiofnffered  the  injuiv.  For  perfons,  who  have  the 
ndvantao-c  of  intcrefl,  friends,  power,  or  monty,  are 
apt  to  think  thi?y  may  eafdy  .efcape  ;  a<  likewife  fuch 
who  have  formerly  committed  other  crimes  with  impu- 
nity. Thus  Cicero  reprefents  Clod.ius  as  hardened  in 
vice,  and  a'  ove  all  the  reftraint  of  laws,  from  having 
fo  often  efcaped  pimiflimcnt  upon  committinor  the 
hipheft  crimes.  On  the  contrarv,  fuch  a  confidence 
is  foiretimes  raifed  from  the  condition  of  the  injured 
psrty,  if  he  is  indijrent,  ohfcure,  timorous  or  defti 
lUte  of  fitends  :  much  more  if  he  has  an  ill  reputa- 
tion, or  is  loaded  with  popular  hatred  and  refentment. 
It  was  this  prefumption  of  the  obfcurity  of  Rr-fcius, 
who  lived  in  the  country,  and  his  want  of  intereft  at 
Rome,  which  encouraged  his  accufers  to  charge  him 
with  killini'-  his  father,  as  Cicero  (hows  in  his  defence 
of  him.  Laftly,  the  temj^er  of  a  perfon,  his  views, 
and  manner  of  life,  arc  confiderations  of  great  mo- 
ment ifl  this  matter.  Fur  perfons  of  bad  morals,  and 
fi'ch  as  are  addifted  to  vice,  are  eafily  thought  ca- 
pable of  commitrin  f  any  wickeelnefs.  Hence  Salliift 
argues  from  the  evil  difpofition  and  vicious  life  of  Ca- 
tiline, thst  he  afFefted  to  raife  himfelf  upon  the  ruins 
of  his  country. — The  fecond  head  is  the  poti't-r  of  do- 
in^  a  thing  :  and  there  are  three  thinjs  which  relate 
to  this,  the  pLicf,  the  time,  and  op/ynrtunily .  As  if  a 
crime  is  faid  to  have  been  committed  in  a  private  place, 
where  no  other  perfon  was  prefent  ;  or  in  the  night  ; 
or  when  the  injured  jicrfon  was  unable  to  provide  for 
his  defence.  Under  this  head  may  likewife  be  brought 
in  the  circumttances  of  the  perfons  ;  as  if  the  accufed 
perfon  was  ftronjer,  and  fo  able  to  overpower  the 
i)ther ;  or  more  aft ive,  and  fo  could  eafdy  make  his 
cfcape.  *  Cicero  makes  great  ufe  of  this  topic  in  the 
cafe  of  Milo,  and  (hows,  that  Clodius  had  all  the  advan- 
tages Oi  place,  iime,  and  opportunity,  to  execute  his  de- 
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fign  of  killing  him.  Tlie  thiri  head  comprehends  Inve-tio;). 
the /;?flj  and  circumilanci.^  whicii  either  preceded,  ac  ~~~'~~' 
companied,  or  loUowed,  the  com'jii(rii)u  ot  tlie  fa  rt.  So 
threats,  or  the  accufed  perfon  (leing  ff  en  at  or  ueir  the  , 
place  before  the  fact  was  committed,  are  circumllances 
that  may  probably  precede  murder;  li.'htin.^.,  crying 
out,  bloodlhed,  are  fiicli  as  accompany  it  ;  palcncfs, 
trembh'n^,  inconfilient  anfwtrs,  helitation,  or  falter- 
ing of  the  fpeech,  fomcthin.;  found  upon  the  perfon 
accufed  which  belonged  to  the  decea(ed,  are  fuch  as 
follow  it.  Thus  Cicero  prove:,  that  Cloduis  had  threat- 
ened the  death  of  Milo,  and  given  out  that  he  ihoul  i 
not  live  above  three  days  at  the  fartheft Thefc  argu- 
ments, taken  from  conjetturea,  are  c<\\ieA prelum btiom, 
wnicii,  though  tlicy  do  not  direftly  pr  vc  that  the  ac- 
cufed petfon  committed  tiie  failt  with  whicli  he  [a 
charged  ;  yet  when  laid  together,  they  appeared  very 
Itrong,  fentence  by  the  Komaii  law  might  fonietimcs 
be  given  upon  them,  to  conviit  him. 

Thefe  are  the  topic-  from  which  the  profecutor 
takes  his  arguments.  Now  the  bufinefs  o'  the  defen- 
dant is  to  invalidate  thefe.  1  heiefore  fuch  as  are 
broudit  from  tlie  w/7/,  lie  either  cideavours  to  (lio»r 
are  tint  true,  or  fo  weak  as  to  meiit  very  little  regard. 
And  he  refuti.s  thofe  taken  from  tUe poivcr,  by  proving 
that  he  wanted  e  ther  opportunity  or  ability  :  as,  it 
he  can  (liaw,  that  ntither  the  place  nor  time  inlided 
on  was  at  all  proper  ;  or  that  he  wr.s  then  in  another 
place.  In  like  manner  he  will  endeavour  to  confute 
the  cintimjiiinceu  if  they  cannot  be  dii-eOt!y  denied,  by 
(howin.r  that  they  are  not  fuch  as  do  neceflarily  ac- 
com'jany  the  tdi:*,  but  might  liav;  ptocee  led  from 
other  caufcs,  though  nothing  of  what  is  alleged  ha.i 
been  committed  ;  and  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to 
affi.^n  fome  other  pro', able  caufe.  But  fometi.mes  the 
delendant  <loes  net  only  deny  that  he  did  the  fkirt, 
but  charges  it  upon  another.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his 
oration  for  Rofcius,  not  only  defen  's  him  fion  each 
of  thefe  three  jje.uls,  but  likewife  charges  the  f.ift  upon 
his  accufers. 

2.  The  definitive  (l.ite,  which  is  ptIncip:dK'  con- 
cerned in  defining  an  1  fiKing  the  name  proper  to  the 
faft  :  though  orators  feidom  make  ufe  of  exaft  defini- 
tions, but  commonly  clioofe  larger  d.-fcrlption^,  taken 
from  various  propertitsof  the  fubjed  or  thing  dt  fcribcd. 

The  heads  of  ar^^ument  in  this  ftate  are  much  the 
fame  to  both  parties.  For  each  of  them  defines  the 
faft  his  own  w.iy,  an  1  endeavours  to  refute  the  other's 
definition.  We  may  illu'lrate  this  liy  an  example 
from  Quintilian  :  "  A  perfim  is  accufed  of  ficrilegc, 
for  ilrahug  mongy  out  of  a  temple,  which  belonged  to 
a  private  perfon."  The  fatl  is  owned;  but  the  quc- 
Ifion  is,  Whether  it  be  prvjirly  fncritege  ?  The  profe- 
cutor calls  it  fo,  becaufc  it  was  taksn  out  of  a  temple. 
But  fince  the  money  belonged  to  a  private  perfon,  the 
defendant  dtnieb  it  to  he  facrilege,  and  fays  it  is  only 
fimple  theft.  Now  tlie  reafon  why  the  defendatit 
ufcs  this  plea,  and  infills  upon  the  diftinftion,  is,  be- 
caufe  by  the  Roman  law  the  penalfy  of  theft  was  only 
four  times  the  value  of  what  was  ilolen  ;  whereas  fa- 
crilege was  punifhed  with  death.  The  profecutor 
then  forms  his  drfinition  a;;reeable  to  his  charge,  and 
fiiys,  "  To  fte«l  :iny  tlu'ng  out  of  a  facred  pbce  is 
facrilege."      But  the  defendant  excepts  apainft  this 

definition* 
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(.Snition,  ne  cercflive  ;  and  tirj^-R,  that  it  Joes  not 
anrnunt  to  fa(  rllei?e,  iiDlL-fa  the  tiling  flolcii  was  like- 
uife  friirtd.  /  nd  this  cafe  mit^bt  once,  perhaps,  h;ve 
bten  anatterof  controverfy,  t'mce  we  find  it  exprefaly 
iletcrcT'ne4  in  the  PandcCis,  that  "  An  aftion  of  fa- 
<ril;g-c  .Tiould  not  lie,  but  only  of  theft,  againll  any 
one  who  (hciuW  fteal  the  goods  of  piivate  peifons  de- 
pofited  in  a  ttmple."  ' 

1  he  fecond  thinw  is  the  proof  brought  by  each 
party  to  fupport  his  definition  ;  as  in  the  example 
fjiven  us  by  Cicero,  of  one  "  who  carried  his  caufe 
by  bribery,  and  was  afterwards  i-rofeciited  again  up- 
on an  atton  of  prevarication."  Now,  if  the  defen- 
dant WIS  call  upon  this  action,  he  was,  hy  the  Ro- 
man law,  fu'ijeAtd  to  the  penalty  of  tlie  former  pro- 
fecution.  Here  the  profecutor  defines  j  rc\aiication 
to  be,  yi'ny  bribery  or  corruption  in  the  iiefendant,  <with 
a  defign  to  pervert  jujlice.  The  dtfendant,  therefore, 
on  the  other  hand,  retrains  it  to  irilinj  on/y  tie  pro- 
Jecutor. 

And  if  this  Ijtter  fenfe  agrees  better  with  ihe  corn- 
iron  acceptat  on  of  the  word,  the  profecutor  in  the 
third  place  pleads  the  intention  of  the  law,  which 
was  to  comprehend  all  bribeiy  in  judicial  matters 
under  the  term  of  frevuriialJon.  In  aufwer  to  which 
the  defendant  endeavours  to  ihow,  either  from  the 
head  of  contraries,  that  a  reil  profecutor  and  a  pre- 
varicator are  ufed  as  oppofite  tern:s  in  the  Uw  ;  or 
from  the  etymology  of  the  wonl,  that  a  previricotor 
denotes  one  who  pretends  to  appear  in  the  profecution 
of  a  caufe,  while  in  reality  he  favouis  the  contiary 
fide;  and  confeqiiently,  that  monty  given  for  this  end 
only  can,  in  the  fcnfe  of  the  law,  be  called  prevjrica- 
lloii. 

Laftly,  the  piofecutor  ple.-'ds,  that  it  is  unreafonable 
that  he  who  does  not  deny  the  fait  fhould  cfcape  liy 
a  cavil  about  a  word.  But  the  defendant  infills  upja 
his  cxplic!  tion  as  agreeable  to  the  law  ;  and  fays,  th; 
fad  is  mifreprefented  and  blackened,  by  aiBxing  to  it 
&  wrong  name. 

t,.  The  third  Rate  is  that  of  quality,  in  which  the 
difpiite  turns  upon  the  juftice  of  an  action.  And  here 
the  defendant  does  not  deny  he  did  the  thing  he  is 
charged  with;  but  afTerts  it  to  be  right  and  equitanle, 
from  the  circiimftances  of  the  cafe,  and  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  it. 

And,  firft,  he  fomeiimes  allege?,  the  reafon  of  doing 
it  was  in  order  to  prevent  fome  other  thing  of  worfe 
confequence,  which  would  otherwifc  Lave  happened. 
We  ha\'e  an  in'lance  of  this  in  tlic  life  of  Eparainon- 
das,  who,  with  two  other  generals  joined  in  the  com- 
mand with  him,  marched  the  Theban  army  into  Pclo- 
ponnefus  againll  the  Lacedemonians  ;  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  contrary  faftion  at  home,  their  commif- 
fions  were  fuperfeded,  and  other  generals  fent  to  co.n- 
inaad  the  army.  B'lt  Epaminondas,  being  fenfihle 
that,  if  he  obeyed  tlr»  order  at  that  time,  it  would  be 
attended  with  the  lof-i  of  the  whole  army,  an  J  confe- 
quently  the  ruin  of  the  ftate,  rrfufed  to  do  it ;  and 
having  pel  i'uaded  the  other  generals  to  do  the  liiie, 
they  happily  finiihed  the  war  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged ;  and  upon  their  return  home,  Epaminondas 
takin  '  the  whole  matter  upon  himfelf,  on  his  trial 
was  acquitted.  The  arguments  prcper  In  this  Cefe 
are  ta.ktn  from  the  jultice,  ufcfulneft,  or  neccffity,  of 
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the  aftion.     The  ac;ufcr  therefore  will  plead,  thf.t  the  I'iv<-nii.m 

fad  was  not  ju!l,  profitable,  nor  iiecefTary,  confiJercd  -— v— ' 

either  ill    itftlf  or  comparatively   with    that  for   the 

fake  of  which  it  is  faid  to   have   been   done  :   and  he 

will  endeavour  to  !>.ow,  that  what   the  defendant  af- 

fi^n*  for  the  reafon   of  what  he   did  might  not  hav» 

happened  as  he   preten  is.      Befides,  he  will  reprefent 

of  what  ill  confequence   it  muil  be,   if  fuch  crimes  go 

unpunillied.     The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  wjil 

argue  from  the    fame   heads,  :md  endeavour  Co  prove 

the  fail  was  jull,  ufeful,  or   neceflary.     And  he  w,!l 

iiirther   urge,  , that   no  juit 'cfliii.ate  can    be   made  of 

any  atlion,  but  from  the  circumftances  which  attend 

it  ;  as  the  defign,  occafion,  and  motives  for  doing  it  ; 

which  he  ivill  reprefent  in   the   moll   favourable  light 

to    his  own    caufe,    and    endeavour    to    fet  iliera  in 

fuch  a  view,  as  to  induce  others  to  think  they  coul.1 

not    but    have    done    the  fame    in  the  like  circii.n- 

llanccs. 

Again,  the  caufe  of  an  a-^ion  is  fomecimes  charged 
I  y  the  defendant  upon  the  party  who  received  the 
damage,  or  fom;  other  pcrfon,  who  either  mide  It 
nt-ctifary,  or  injonied  him  to  do  it.  The  liril  of  thcle 
was  Milo's  plea  for  kiilhig  Clodius,  Lecaufe  he  af- 
faulted  hin\  with  a  defign  to  take  away  his  life.  Here 
the  faCl  i.s  not  denied,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Rofclus  above- 
n-.entioned,  under  the  conjectural  ilate  ;  but  juftiiiel 
from  the  reafon  of  doing  it.  For  that  an  airaiSn  might 
he  jullly  killed,  Cicero  /hows  both  from  Lw  and  rea- 
fon. 1  he  accufer,  therefore,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  will,  if 
there  be  room  for  it,  deny  the  truth  of  this  allega- 
tion. So  the  friends  of  Clodiui;  affirmed  that  Milo 
was  the  aggrelTor,  and  not  CloJias  ;  which  Cicero, 
in  his  defence  of  Milo,  principally  labours  to  refute. 
In  the  fecond  caft,  the  prolecutor  will  fay,  'Ho  one 
ought  to  offtnd  becaufe  another  has  oftended  liril ; 
which  defeat!  the  courfe  of  public  jiiltice,  renders  the 
laws  ufclcfs,  and  deflroys  the  authority  of  the  magi- 
rtrate.  The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  will  ei- 
deavour  to  rtprefent  the  danger  and  ntceflity  of  the 
cife,  which  required  an  immediate  remedy,  aid  in 
that  manner  ;  and  urges,  that  it  was  v-iiu  and  im- 
practicable to  wait  fur  redrefs  in  the  ordinary  way, and 
therefore  110  ill  confequence  c:in  ariie  to  the  public. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  defending  Sextius,  who  was  urjfe- 
cutcd  for  a  riot  in  bringing  armed  men  into  the  forum, 
Ihows  that  his  defign  was  only  to  repel  force  with 
force;  which  was  then  nccelTary,  there  bein:»  no  othor 
means  left  for  the  people  to  all'embie,  who  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  m.)bof  the  contrary  party.  Of  the  third 
cafe  we  have  aifo  an  txampl?  In  Cicero,  who  cells  us, 
tha:,  "  in  m  iking  a  l.agu>-  oetween  t!.j  Ro  nans  an  1 
Samnites,  a  certain  young  noMeiiian  was  ordered  by 
the  Roman  general  to  hold  the  fwlne  {defigiied  for  ,t 
ficrifice)  ;  but  the  fenate  afterwards  diiapproving  the 
ter.ns,  and  delivering  up  thsir  geiicial  to  the  .Sam- 
nites, it  was  moved,  Wiiether  this  young  man  oii^lit 
not  likewlfe  to  be  given  up."  i  hole  who  were  for  it 
might  fay,  tiiat,  to  allege  the  command  of  anolhe-. 
is  not  a  fulHcient  plia  for  doing  an  ill  a:tion  ;  and 
this  is  what  the  Roman  law  noiv  exptefsly  declarCi?. 
But  in  anfvver  to  that,  it  mij^bt  be  replied,  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  obey  the  command  of  hii  general, 
who  was  anfwera'de  for  his  own  orders,  and  not  thofc 
who  were  obliged  to  execute  them  ;  and  therefore,  t« 
3  C   J  givr 
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inveiirion.  gjve  up  tKis  yonnjr  noHemnn  would  be  to  fiunidi  one  others  welfare.     As  when  relations  or  friencls  converfe  Inventioi 

»  perfon  for  the  fault  of  another.  together  upon  any  affdirs   of  importance,  the  temper  ■^~' 

Laftly,  a  faft  is  fnmetimes  rather  excufed  than  de-  and  difpofition  of  the   fpeaker  plainly  (hows  itfelf  by 

fended,  by  plrading   that  it  was  not  done  defignedly,  his  words  and  manner  of  adlrefs.      And  what  nature 


or  with  any  ill  intent.  .This  is  called  conrejjion  ;  and 
ccnfifls  of  two  parts,  apology  and  inlreaty.  The  fornaer 
reptcfents  the  matter  aa  the  tfTecl;  of  inadvertency, 
chance,  or  necefiity.  Arlftotle  gives  us  an  example 
of  inadvertency  or  imprudence  in  a  woman  at  Athenii, 
who  pave  a  young  man  a  love-potion,  which  killed 
him  ;  for  which  (he  was  tried,  but  acquitted  :  though 
afterw.irds  this  was  made  criminal  by  the  Raman 
law.  The  cafe  of  Adrddus,  as  related  by  Herodotus, 
is  an  inftance  of  chance  ;  who  beini;  intrufted  by 
Craf'iswith  tlie  care  of  his  fon,  as  they  were  hunting, 


here  direfts  to  without  colouring  or  difguife,  the  ora- 
tor is  to  endeavour  to  perform  by  his  art.  Though 
indeed,  if  what  a  perfon  f^ys  be  inconfillent  with  his 
ufual  conduft  and  behaviour  at  other  jimes,  he  cart- 
not  expeft  it  fhould  gain  much  ciedit,  or  make  any 
deep  impreffion  upon  his  hearers  :  which  may  be  one 
reafon  why  the  ancient  rhetoricians  make  it  fo  necef- 
fary  a  qualification  in  an  orator,  that  he  be  a  good 
man  ;  fince  he  fhould  always  be  confiftent  with  him- 
felf,  and,  as  we  fay,  talk  in  character.  And  there- 
fore it  is  highly  requilite,  that  he  (hould  r^ot  only  gain 


billed  him  accidentally  with  a  javelin  which  he  threw     the  fl<iil  of  afTumingthofe^ qualities  which  the  nature 
■"  '  -     .  ■       gi^j  circuniftances  of  his  dilcourfe  require  him  to  cx- 

prefs  ;  but  likewife,  that  he  flaould  ufe  his  utrao'l  en- 
deavours to  get  the  real  habits  implanted  in  his  mind. 
For  as  by  this  means  they  will  be  always  exprcifed 
with  greater  eafe  and  facility  ;  fo,  by  appearing  con- 
ftantly  in  the  courfe  of  his  hfc,  thc-y  wdl  have  more 
weight  and  influence  upon  particular  occafions. 

Now  there  are  four  qualities,  more  efpecially  fuited 
to  the  charadler  ot  an  orator,  which  Ihould  alwiya  ap- 
pear in  his  difcourfes,  in  oriler  to  render  what  he  fays 
acceptable  to  his  hearers  ;  and  thefe  are,  ivifdom,  in- 
tegrity, benevolence,  and  modejly. 

Wij'dom  is  necelfaryj  becaufe  we  eafjy  give  into 


at  a  boar.  It  is  neceflity,  when  a  perfon  excufes  his 
n\aking  a  default,  from  ftrefs  of  weather,  ficknefs,  or 
the  like.  Thus  Cicero  pleaded  his  iUnefs,  contrafted 
by  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  as  an  excufe  for  not 
appearing  in  the  fenate  uoon  the  fummons  of  Mark 
Antony,  who  threatened  to  oblige  him  to  it  by  pulling 
his  houfe  down.  But  wlvit  the  defendant  here  attri- 
butes to  inadvertency,  chance,  or  necefiity,  the  oppo- 
iite  party  will  attribute  to  dcfign,  negligence,  or  fome 
other  culpable  reafon;  and  rtprcfent  it  as  a  matter  in- 
jurious to  the  pu'  lie  to  introduce  fuch  precedents  ; 
and  alto  produce  iiiflances,  if  that  can  be  done,  where 
the  like  excufes  have  not  been  admitted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  defendant  will  in  lift  on  his  innocence, 
and  (how  the  hardlhip  and  feverity  of  judging  mens 
aftions  rather  by  the  event,  than  from  the  intention  : 
that  fuch  a  procedure  makes  no  difference  between 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty  ;  but  muft  necefTarily  in- 
volve many  honed  men  in  ruin  and  deftruclion,  dif- 
courage  all  virtuous  and  generous  defijjns,  and  turn 
greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  human  fociety.  He  will 
alfo  confider  the  inftanccs  alleged  by  the  accufer,  and 
fhow  the  difference  between  them  and  his  own  cafe. 
And,  laitly,  he  will  have  recourfe  to  intreaty,  or  a 
fubraiffive  addrefs  to  the  equity  and  clemency  of  the 
court,  or  party  offended,  for  pardon ;  as  Cicero  has 
done  in  his  oration  to  Casfar,  in  favour  of  Liga- 
rius. 

Chap.V.     Of  the  Chara^er   and  Addrefs  of  an 
Orator. 

Propriety         Having  confidered  and  explained  the  firft  part  of 
•f  manners  invention,  which  furnilhes  the  orator  jvith  fuch  aro-u- 

ftccelTiry  In  uients  as  are  necedary  for  the   proof  of  his   fubieft, 
an  orator,  ^  -      .i  i    ^  »l 

>,„.!,      ■  V    we  are  next  to  tnow  what  are  the  proper  means  to  con- 
Dotn  wi;n      .  .    ,       ^  ,  .     ,  *      '^     .       ,    .       _, 

ref,  eft  to  cidate  the  mmus  or  his  hearers  ;  to  gain  their  afiec- 
charaifter  tion;  and  to  recommend  both  hirafelf,  and  what  he 
andaddiefs.  f;iys^  to  their  good  opinion  and  efteem.  For  the  parts 
of  invention  are  commonly  thus  di(tingui(hcd  ;  that  the 
firft  refpefts  the /u/yta  of  the  difcourfe,  the  frcond  the 
fpeaker,  and  the  third  the  hearers.  Now  the  fecond 
of  thefe,  what  we  have  at  prefent  to  explain,  is  by 
Quintilian  called  a  propriety  of  manners.  And  in  or- 
der to  exprefs  this,  it  is  neceffary,  as  he  tells  us,  "  that 
every  thing  appear  cafy  and  natural,  and  the  difpoli- 
tion  of  the  fpeaker  be  difcovcred  by  his  words."  We 
may  form  an  eafy  conception  of  this  from  the  conduft 
©f  fuch  perfons  as  are  moil  nearly  concerned  ineach 


thofe  whom  we  efteem  wifer  and  more  knowing  than 
ourfelves.  Knowledge  is  very  agreeable  and  pleafant 
to  all,  but  few  make  very  great  improvements  in  it; 
either  by  reafon  they  are  employed  in  other  neceffary 
affairs,  and  the  mind  of  man  cannot  attend  to  many 
things  at  once  ;  or  becaufe  the  way  to  knowledge  at 
firft  is  hard  and  difficult,  fo  that  perfons  either  do  not 
care  to  enter  upon  the  purfuit  of  it,  or,  if  they  do,  they 
are  many  times  foon  difcouraged,  and  drop  it,  for 
want  of  fufficicnt  refolution  to  furmount  its  difficulties. 
Such,  therefore,  as  either  cannot,  or  do  not  care  to 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  examining  into  things 
themfelves,  muft  take  up  with  the  reprefentation  of 
others  ;  and  it  is  an  eafe  to  them  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  perfons  whom  they  efteem  wifer  than  them(elvei!. 
No  one  loves  to  be  deceived  ;  and  thofe  who  are  fear- 
ful of  being  milled,  are  pleafed  to  meet  with  a  perfon, 
in  whofe  wifdom,  as  they  think,  they  can  fafely  trull. 
The  chara6ler  of  wifdom  therefore  is  of  great  fervice 
to  an  orator,  fince  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are 
fwayed  by  authority  rather  than  arguments. 

2.  But  this  of  itfelf  ia  not  fufficient,  unlefs  the  opi- 
nion of  integrity  be  joined  with  it.  Nay,  fo  far  from 
it,  that  the  greater  knowledge  and  underilanding  a 
man  is  fuppofed  to  have,  unlefs  he  likewife  have  the 
charafter  of  an  honelt  man,  he  is  often  the  more  fuf- 
pefted.  For  knowledge  without  honelty,  is  generally 
thought  to  difpofe  a  perfon,  aj  well  as  qualify  him,  to 
deceive. 

3.  And  to  both  thefe  qualities  the  appearance  of 
kindnefs  and  benevolence  (liould  likewife  be  added.  For 
though  a  perfon  have  the  reputation  of  wifdom  and 
honelf y,  yet  if  we  apprehend  he  is  either  not  well  af- 
feft ed  to  us,  or  at  leall  regardlefs  of  our  intereft,  we 
are  in  many  vai-.f,  apt  to  be  jealous  of  him.  Mankind 
are  naturally  fwijed  by  their  affedions,  and  much  in- 
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Invention,  flueticed  through  love  or  friendship;  and  therefore  no- 
*  thinor  has  a  greater  ten'iency  to  induce  ptrfona  to  cre- 

dit what  is  faid,  thin  intimations  of  afFeilion  and  kind- 
nefs.  The  beft  orators  have  been  always  fenilble 
what  ejrcat  influence  the  expreflions  of  kinduefs  and 
benevolence  have  upon  the  minds  of  ot!  eis,  to  induce 
them  to  believe  the  truth  of  what  tbey  fiy ;  and  theic- 
fore  they  frequently  endeavour  to  impreis  them  with 
the  opinion  of  it.  Thus  Demofthenes  begins  his  cele- 
brited  oration  for  Cteiiphon.  "  It  is  my  hearty  prayer 
(fays  he)  to  all  the  deities,  that  this  my  defence  may 
be  received  by  you  with  the  fame  fiffeclion  which  I 
have  always  exprefied  tor  you  and  your  city."  And 
it  is  a  very  tine  image  of  it  which  we  have  in  Cicero, 
where,  in  order  to  ii  fluence  the  judges  in  favour  of 
Milo,  he  introduces  him  fpeaking  thus,  as  became  a 
brave  man,  and  a  patriot,  even  upon  the  fuppofition  he 
fhould  be  condemned  by  them:  "  I  bid  niy  lellow  ci- 
tizens adieu  :  may  they  continue  flouriPaing  and  pro- 
fperous ;  may  this  famous  city  be  preferved,  my  moll 
dear  country,  however  ic  hr:s  treated  me  ;  may  my  fel- 
low citizens  enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity  without  me, 
Cnce  I  am  not  to  enjoy  it  with  them,  though  I  have 
procured  it  for  them  :  I  will  withdraw,  I  will  be 
gone," 

4.   Modsfiy.     It  is   certain,  that    what  is  modedly 
fpoken  is  generally  better  received  than  what  carries 
in  it  an  air  of  boldnefs  and  confidence.     Moll  perfons, 
though  ignorant  of  a  thing,  do  not  care  to  be  thought 
fo  ;  and  would  have  fome   deference  paid  to  their  un- 
derftanding.      But  he  who  delivers  himfelf  in  an  arro- 
gant and  affuming  way  feems   to    upbraid  his  hearers 
with  ignorance,    while    he  does    not    leave   them   to 
judge  for  themfelves,  but  dictates  to  them,  and  as  it 
were  demands  their  affent  to  what  he   fays  ;  which  is 
certainly  a  very  improper  method  to  win  upsn  them. 
For  not  a  few,   when  convinced  of  an  error  in  fuch  a 
way,  will  not  own  it  ;  but  will  rather  adhere  to  their 
former  opinion,  than  feem  forced  to  think  right,  when 
it  gives  another  the   opportunity   of  a  triumph.      A 
prudent  orator  therefore  will  behave  himfelf  with  mo- 
defly,  that  he  may  not  feem  to  infult  his  hearers;  and 
will  fet  things  before   them  in  fuch  an  engaging^  man- 
ner, as  may  remove  all  prejudice  either  from  his  per- 
fon  or  what  he  aflerts.      This  is  particularly  neceffary 
in  the  exordium  of  a  difcourfe.      If  the  orator  fet  out 
with   an   air  of  arroijance    and   ollcntation,  tlie   felf- 
love  and  pride  of  the  hearers  will  be  prefently  awaken- 
ed, and  will   follow   him   with    a  very  fufpicious  eye 
throughout  all  his  progrefs.      His  modelly  fhould  dif- 
cover  ilfel'  not  only    in  his  expreffions  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  in  his  whole   manner ;  in   his  looks,  in  his 
geftures,  in   the  tone   of  his  voice.     Every  auditory 
take  in  good   part   thofe   marks  of  refpecl    and  awe, 
vhich  are  paid   to   them  by  one  who  addrefles  them. 
Indeed  the    modefly   of  an   introduftion  fhould  never 
betray  any  thing    mean    or  abjeft.     It   is   always   of 
great  ufe  to   an  orator,  that   together  with   modefty 
and  deference  to  his  hearers,  he  (hould  fhow  a  certain 
fenfe  of  dignity,  arifing  from  a  perfuafion  of  the  ju- 
flice  or  importance  of  the   fubjeft   on  which  he  is  to 
fpeak      For  to  fpeak  timoroufjy,  and  with  hefrtation, 
dcftroys  the  crec'it  of  what  is  offered;  and  fo  far  as  the 
fpeaker  feems  to  diftrufl  what  he  lays  himfelf,  he  of- 
ten laducei  others  to  do  the  lik«. 
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But,  as  his  been  fnid  already,  great  care  is  to  be  Invcm,,,,,. 
tnkeu  that  thefe  characters  do  not  appear  fei/-nej  and    ^r~-^ 


counterfeit.  For  what  is  tiaitious  can  icldom  fe  lou'r 
concealed.  And  if  this  be  once  difcovcred,  it  makes 
all  tiiat  is  faid  fufpeded,  ho.v  fpecious  foever  it  m;!y 
others  ile  ajipcar. 

It  is  furtlier  neceffary,  that  the  orator  fhould  kno^v 
the  world,  and  be  well  acquainted  with  the  different 
tempers  and  difpofilions  of  mankind.  Nor  indeed  can 
any  one  reafonably  hope  to  fucceed  in  this  province, 
without  well  confidering  the  circumltances  of  time  and 
pkce,  with  the  fentimenta  and  difpofitions  of  tiiofc  to 
whom  he  fpeaks  ;  which,  according  to  Ari.iotle,  may 
be  diftinguifhed  four  ways,  as  they  difcover  themfelves 
by  the  feveral  ajeaioiis,  habus,  ages,  and  fortunes  of 
mankind.  Andeach  of  thefe  require  a  different  con- 
ducl  and  manner  of  addrefs. 

The  njfeaions  denote  certain  emotions  of  the  mind, 
which,  during  tlieir  continuance,  give  a  ,i;reat  turn  to 
the  difpofition.  For  love  prompts  to  one  thing,  and 
hatred  to  another.  The  like  may  be  fiid  of  anaer, 
lenity,  and  the  reft  of  them. 

Perfons  differ  likewife  according  to  the  various  ha- 
bits of  their  mind.  So  ajuft  man  is  inclined  one  way,, 
and  an  uiijuft  man  another  ;  a  temperate  man  to  this, 
and  an  intemperate  man  to  the  contrary. 

And  as  to  the   feveral  ages    of  men,  Ariftotle  has 
defcribed  them  very  accurately  ;  and  how  perfons  are 
dlrlerently  affecled   in  each  of  them.      He  divides  the 
lives  of  men,  confidered  as  hearers,  into  three  Ifages  ; 
youth,  middle  age,  and  old  age. — Young  men,  he  fays, 
have  generally   Itiong  pafQons,  and  are  very  eager  to 
obtain  what  they  defirc;  but  are  likewife  very  mutable, 
fo  that   the  fame   thing  does   not  pleafe  them  long. 
They  are  ambitious  of  praife,   and  quick  in  their  re- 
fentments  :  lavilh   of  their  money,  aa  not  having^  ex- 
perienced the    want  of  it  :   frank   r.nj    open,   hecaufe 
they  have  not  often  been  deceived  ;  and  credulous  for 
the  fame  reafon.      They  readily  hop:  the  bell,  becaufe 
they  have  not  fuffeied  much,  and  are  therefore  not  fo 
fcnfible  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs;  for  which 
reafon  they  are  likewife  mote  eafily  deceived.     They 
are  raodelt,  from   their  little   acquaintance   with    the 
world.     They   love   company  and   cheerfulnefo,  from 
the  brifltnefs  of  their  fpirits.     In  a  word,  they  gene- 
rally exceed   in   what   tiiey  do  ;  love   violently,   hate 
violently,  and   acl;   in    the    fame    manner  through  the 
rell  of  their  conduft. — The  difpofition  of  old  men  is 
generally  contrary  to  the  former.    They  are  cautious, 
and  enter  upon  nothing  haltily  ;  having  in  the  courfe 
of  many  years  been  often  impofed   upon  ;  havitig  of- 
ten erred,  and  experienced  the  prevailing  corruption 
of  human  affairs;  for   which  reafon  they  are  likewife 
fufpicious,  and   moderate   in  their  affections  either  of 
love  or  hatred.   They  purfue  nothing  great  and  noble, 
and  regard   only   the   neceffaries  of  hfe.     They  love 
money  ;  having  learnt   by  experience  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it,  and  how    eafrly  it  is  loll.      They  are  fear- 
ful, which  makes  them  provident.      Commonly  full  of 
complaints,  from   bodily  infirmities,  and  a  deticiepicy 
of  fpirits.      They   pleafe    themfelves   rather   with  the 
memory  of  what  is  pafl,  than  with  any  future  profpecl  ; 
having  fo  Ihort  a  view    of  life   before  them,   in  com- 
parifon    of  what  is  already   gone  :   for  which   reafon 
alio,  they  love  10  talk  of  things  pall ;  and  prefej 
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in»«f<tinn  them   m.  what   is  pttfcnt,  of  whicK   thcv  have  Ijut 

' \'—'~'  1  ttle  relidi,  and   know   they  muft  fiiortly  leave  them. 

They  are  foon  anjry,  but  not  to  excefi.  Laftly, 
they  are  compafiionate,  from  a  fenfe  of  their  own  in- 
firmities, vjhich  makes  them  think  themfelvis  of  all 
perfoas  imft.  cxpafcd. — Perfons  of  a  middle  age,  be- 
twixt thefe  two  extremes,  as  they  are  freed  fiom  the 
ralhntfs  wid  temerity  of  youth,  f )  they  iiave  not  yet 
fiiffered  the  d-cays  of  olda^;e.  Hence  in  everything 
they  generally  obfcrv^e  a  better  condiift.  They  are 
neither  io  hafty  in  their  affent  as  the  one,  nor  fo  mi- 
rmtely  fcrupulous  as  th.'  other,  but  weigh  the  reafons 
of  things.  They  regard  a  decency  in  their  ai'llons  ; 
are  careful  and  indullrloiis ;  an!  as  they  undertake 
what  appears  juft  and  lauda'jle  upon  better  and  more 
deliberate  confidcration  than  yoiinij  perfoiip,  fo  they 
puvfue  them  with  more  vigour  and  refolution  than 
ihofe  who  are  older. 

As  to  the  different  fortunes  of  mankind,  tiiev  may 
lie  confidered  as  noble,  rich,  or  powerful;  and  the  con- 
trary to  thefe. — Thofe  of  high  biith,  and  noble  ex- 
traflioii,  are  generally  very  tender  of  their  honour, 
and  ambitious  to  increafe  it  ;  it  bein^  natural  for  all 
perfons  to  defne  an  addition  to  thof;:  advantages  of 
v/liich  tiiey  find  themfelves  alrealy  pofrdTcd.  Atvl 
they  are  apt  to  confider  all  (ilhcrs  as  much  their  in- 
fer iora,  and  therefore  rxpcft  great  regard  and  defe- 
rence (liould  be  fhown  thtm.  —  Riches,  when  accom- 
panied with  a  generous  temper,  command  Ttfpeel 
from  the  opportunities  they  gi"e  of  being  ufeful  to 
others  j  but  they  iifually  elate  the  mind,  an;'  occalion 
pri^e.  For  aa  money  is  commonly  faid  to  command 
all  things,  thofe  who  are  poflcfTed  of  a  large  (hare  of 
it,  expert  others  (hould  be  at  their  beck  ;  fmce  they 
enjoy  that  which  all  defirc,  and.which  moll  perfons 
make  the  main  purfuit  of  their  lives  to  obtain. — But 
nothing  is  more  -ipt  to  fwell  the  mind  than  power. 
This  is  what  all  men  naturally  covet,  evtn  when  per- 
liaps  they  would  not  v.fe  it.  But  the  viewi;  of  fuch 
perfons  are  generally, more  noble  and  generous  than 
of  thofe  who  only  purfue  riches  and  the  helping  up 
of  money.  A  flute  contrary  to  ihefc  gives  a  contrary 
turn  of  mind  ;  and  in  lower  life,  petfons  difpofitions 
ufually  differ  according  lo  their  flrtion  and  ciicum- 
llances.  A  citizen  and  a  courtier,  a  merchant  and  a 
foldier,  a  fcholar  and  a  peafant,  as  their  purfuits  are 
different,  fo  is  generally  their  turn  and  difpofition  of 
mind. 

It  is  the  orator'sbiiunefK,  therefore,  to  confider  thefe 
feveral  charafters  and  circumlbnces  of  life,  with  the 
differunt  bias  and  way  of  thnking  they  give  to  th* 
mind  ;  that  he  may  fo  conduft  hirafelf  in  his  beha- 
viour and  manner  of  fpeaking,  .!S  will  render  him  mofl 
acccyta!  ic,  and  gain  him  the  good  ellcem  of  thofe 
whom  he  addrclfcs. 

Ch  A  r .  VI.      Of  the  Paf.ons. 

It  isneccf-  As  it  is  often  highly  necef^try  for  the  or^itor,  fo  it 
fary .though  requires  his  greatcft  Ikill,  to  engage  the  pafflons  in  his 
liiSicult,  to  ini^ereft.  Quintilian  calls  this  I  he  foul  frd  fpirit  of  h'ls 
fnt'^^eft  i!f  '"''•  •A"'l»  doubtlefs,  nothing  more  difcovcrs  its  em- 
thc  paf-  pire  over  the  minds  of  men,  than  this  power  to  excite, 
iions.  appeafc,  and  fway  their  pafiionf,  agreeably  fo  the  de- 

Jign  of  the  fpeakv.-.     Hence  we  meet  with  the  charac- 


ter*   of  adrr.'ralk,    Jiv'we,    an  \    other   fplendid  titlep,  lnimtiix 
afcribed  to   eloquence  by  ancient  wi iters.      It  has  in-  ~*~v~~ 
ileed  been  objefted  by  fome,  that  wh never  high  enco- 
miums may  be  given  of  this  art  by  the  a  Imlrers  of  it, 
it  is  however  dlfingenuous  to  deceive  and  impofe  upon 
mankind,    as  thofe  feem  to  do,    who,    by  engaging 
their  pafTiiins,  give  a  bias  to   their    minds,   and  take 
them  off  from  the  confidcration  of  the  truth  ;  whereas 
every   thing    Ihould    be    judged    of   ftom  the  reafons 
brought  to  fupport  it,  by  the  evidence  of  which  it 
ouglit  to  fland  or  fall.      But  in  anlwer  to  this,  it  may 
be  confidered   that  all   fallacy   is   not   culpable.     We 
often  deceive  children   for  their  good  ;  and  phyficlans 
fometimes  impofe  on  their  patients,  ta  come  at  a  cure. 
And  why,  therefore,  when  perfons   will   not  be  pre- 
vailed with  by  rcafon  and  argument,  may  not  an  ora- 
tor endeavour,   by  engaging  their  paflions,  to  perfuadc  • 
them  to  that  which  is  for  their  advantage  ?    Befides, 
Quintilian  m^kes  it  a  ncceffary  quallficatitMi  of  an  ora- 
tor, that  he  be  an  honell  man,  and  one  who  will  not 
a'lufe  his  art.      But  fince  thofe   of  a   contrary  charac- 
ter will  leave  no  methoi's  untried  in  order  to  carry 
their   point,  it    is  requlfite  for  thofe  who  defign  well 
to  be  acquainted  with   all  their  arts,  without  which 
they  will    not   be  a  match  for  them  ;  as  in  military 
affairs  it  is  highly  advantageous   for   the  general  of  aa 
army  to  get  himfelf  iiitormed    of  all   the  dtfigns  and 
flratagems  of  the  tnemy,  in  order  to  counteract  them. 
Indeed  this  part  of  oratory  is  not  neceffary  at  all  times, 
nor  in  all  placer-.      The  better  prepared  perfons  are  to 
confider  tiuth,  and   att    upon  the  evidence  of  it,   the 
lefsocca'.ion  there  appears  for  it.     But  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  either  do  not  duly  weigh  the  force  of  ar- 
gumento,  or  refufe  to  aft  agreeably  to  their  cvidenc^. 
And  where  this   is   the  cafe,  that  peifons  will  neither 
be  convinced  by  reafon,  nor  moved  by  the  authority 
of  the  fpeakcr,  the  only  way  left  to  put  them  upon  ac- 
tion, is  to  engage  their  paffions.     For  the  paffions  are 
to  the  mind,  what  the  wind  is  to  a  flilp :   they  move, 
and  cany  it  forward  ;  and  he  who  is  without  them,  is 
in  a  manner  without  aftion,  dull  and  lifclefs.     There 
is  nothing  great  or  noble    to    be  performed  in   life, 
wh.trein  the  paffions  are  not  concerned       'I'he  Stoics, 
therefore,  who  weie  for  eradicating  the  paffions,  both 
maintained  a  thing  in  itftlf  impoffiblc,  and  which,  if  it 
waspoffible,  woulj  be  of  the  great  eft  prejudice  to  man- 
kind.     For  while  they  appeared  fuch  zealous  affertorj 
of  the  government   of  realon,  they   fcarcc   left  it  any 
thing  to  govern  ;   tor   the  authority  of  reafon  is  prin- 
cipally exeiciftd  in  ruling  and  moJerating  the  paflions, 
which,  wlieu  kept  In  a  due  regulation,  are  the  fpringi 
an  i  motives  to  virtue.      Thus  hope  produces  patience, 
and  fear  induftry  ;  and  the  like  might  be  (hown  of  the 
reft.      The  paffions  therefore  are  not  to  be  extirpated, 
as  the  Stoics  afferted,  but  put  under  the  direction  and 
conduct  of  reafon.      Indeed  where  they  are  ungovern- 
able, and   refifl  the   controul  of  reafon,  they  are,  as 
fome  have  fitly   called  them,   difeafs  of  the  mind ;  and 
frequently  hurry  men  into  vice,   and  the  greateff  mif- 
fortunes  of  life  :  juft  as  the  wind,  when  it  blows  mo- 
derately, carries  on  the  fn;p  ;  but  if  it  be  too  boifte- 
rous  and  violent  may  overfet  her.      The  charge  there- 
fore brought  againlt  this  art,   for  ;,'iving  rules  to  in- 
fluence  the  paffions,  appears   groundlefs  and   unjufl ; 
fince  the  proper  ufe,  of  the  paflions  is,  not  to  hinder  the 
i                                          txeicift 
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cxtrciftf  of  resfi.n,  but  tacn^sj^e  men  to  aft  agreeably 
"">""'  to  reifon.     And   if  an   ill  ril'c  be   fometimcs  made  of 
this,   -t  is  not  the  fault  of  the  art,  but  of  the  artift. 

We  fhall  here  confiJc-r  the  pafil  >r.s,  as  they  may  be 
feparntely    referred,    either   to  dunonftrativc,    delibera- 
thv,    or    'ii'dkiii!   difcouvfi  s  ;    though    they    Lrc    not 
wholiv  coiitined  to  any  of  them. 
*'      ,       I.  To  the  dtmonjlratlvi  kind,  we  may  referyo)  and 
jj,  „),i£lij'orr«'zy,  love  and  hatred^  emulation  and  contempt. 
lay  be  re-       jfoy  is  an  elation  of  the  mind,  arifintr  from  a  fenfe 
L-rred  to     „f  fome  prefent   good.      Such  a    reflection  naturally 
:""'  r.!?''^'  creates  a  pleafant  and  agreeable  ftnfation,  which  ends 
uuifcs."      '"  3  dcliehtful  calm  and  ferenity.     This  is  heightened 
bv  a  defcrlption  of  former  evils,  and  a  compirifon  be- 
tween  thtm  an.',  the    prefent  felicity.     Thus  Cicero 
tndeavoiira  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow  citizens 
the  higheft  ftnfe  of  joy   and  deli;;ht  at  Catiline's  I'.e- 
parturc  from  Home,  by   leprefenting  to  them  the  im- 
minent danger  which   threatened   both   them  aad  the 
city  while  he  continued  among  them. 

Snrroiu,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  uneafinefs  of  mmd 
arifing  from  a  fenfe  of  fome  prefent  evil.  This  paffion 
has  generally  a  place  in  funeial  difcourfes.  And  it 
may  bt  heightened,  like  the  former,  by  comparifen, 
when  any  paft  liappinefs  is  fet  in  oppofition  to  a  pre- 
fent calamity.  Htnce  Cicero  ag.;ravates  the  forrow  at 
Rome  occafioned  by  the  death  of  Metellus,  from 
his  charafter,  and  great  ftrvices  to  the  public,  while 
living. 

Love  excites  us  to  efteem  anv  perfon  for  fame  ex- 
ctllency,  and  to  do  liiin  all  the  good  m  our  power.  It 
is  diftingnilhed  horn  J'rieiuljhip,  which  is  mutual;  an^i 
therefore  love  may  continue  where  friendlhip  is  loft  ; 
that  is,  the  affeifion  may  remain  on  one  fide.  And 
when  we  affift  a  perfon  from  no  other  motive  but  to 
''.o  him  a  kindnefs,  Arillotle  ca\[iX\\\%  iforid-ninll.  Love 
lakes  its  rife  from  n  variety  of  caufes.  Generoflty,  be- 
nevolence, ir.tegrity,  gratitude,  courtcfy,  and  other 
focial  virtues,  are  gieat  incitements  to  love  any  one 
endued  with  fuch  qualities.  And  pcrfons  generally 
iove  thofe  who  are  of  a  like  difpofition  with  them.- 
felvcs  and  purfue  the  fame  views.  It  is  therefore  the 
chief  art  of  a  flatterer  to  fnit  himfelf  in  every  thing  to 
the  inclination  uf  the  perfon  whofe  good  graces  he 
<:ouit3.  When  the  orator  would  excite  this  affediuu 
towards  any  perfon,  it  is  proper  to  (bow,  that  he  is 
P'-fleiTcd  of  at  leail  fome,  if  net  all,  of  thefe  agieeabic 
(jnalities.  ^Viien  the  confpirators  with  Catiline  were 
to  be  brought  to  juftice,  Cicero  was  very  fenfilile  of 
the  envy  he  (hould  contract  on  that  account,  and  bow 
ncccflary  it  wai  for  him  to  ftcurc  the  love  of  the  Ro- 
man fennte  for  his  fupport  and  proiedion  in  that  cri- 
tical junfture.  And  thi.s  he  endeavours  to  do  in  his 
fourth  oration  againll  Catiline,  bv  reprefenting  to 
them  in  the  moil  pathetic  manner,  that  all  the  la- 
bours he  underwent,  the  difficulties  he  confiided  wi'.h, 
and  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  expofed  on  that  ac- 
count, were  not  for  his  own  fake,  bvit  i'or  their  fafcty, 
cjuit  t,  and  h?.pp;nefs. 

Hatred  is  oppofcd  to  love,  and  produced  by  the 
contrary  difpoiitiors.  And  therrfore  pcrfons  hare 
thofe  who  never  did  them  any  injury,  from  the  ill 
opinion  they  have  of  their  tftfe  and  vicimis  inclina- 
tions. So  that  the  way  to  excite  this  paffion  is,  by 
ihcjtting  thot  liny  ons   has  coranutttd  fome  hcineus 
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fart  with  an  111  intent.  And  the  irore  nearly  affcftcd  Invriirion. 
pertons  are  by  fuch  ailions,  in  what  they  accounj  of  * 
the  greateft  concern,  I  he  liit;herln  proportion  their  ha- 
tred rifes.  Since  life  therefore  is  erteemed  the  moil 
v.duahle  grod,  Cicero  endu  vours  to  tender  Mark  An- 
tony odious  to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  hy  defcribi.^g 
his  cruelty. 

Emuiatifin  w  a  difq  liet,  occsfioned  by  the  felicity 
of  another,  not  becaufe  he  enjoys  it,  liut  bccaufe  we 
dcfire  the  like  for  ourfelves.  So  that  this  paflion  is  in 
itlclf  good  and  laudable,  as  it  engages  men  to  purfue 
thofe  things  which  are  fo.  For  the  proper  o' je^^s  of 
emulation  are  any  advantages  of  mind,  body,  or  for- 
tune, acquired  by  lUidy  or  labour. 

Emulation  theri  fore  is  excited  by  rj  lively  reprefen- 
tation  of  any  dellrable  advantages  which  appear  to  be 
EttainaLle,  from  the  example  of  others  who  aie  or 
have  been  poifelfed  of  them.  But  where  tlie  feli..ity  of 
another  occafions  an  uneal.nefs,  not  from  the  want  of 
it,  tut  becaufe  he  enjoys  it,  this  paflion  is  called  I'niv,', 
which  the  ancients  defcribe  as  au  hideous  monlter, 
feeding  upon  itfelf,  and  being  it^  own  tormentor. 
Ariftotle  julliy  oblcrve-;,  that  it  moll  ufually  affects 
fuch  perfons  as  were  once  upon  a  level  with  thofe  they 
envy.  For  moll  men  naturally  think  fo  well  of  them- 
felves,  that  they  are  uneafy  to  fee  thofe  who  were  for- 
merly their  equals  advanced  sbove  them.  But,  as  this 
is  a  bafs  and  vicious  pafiion,  the  orator  is  not  to  be  in- 
formed how  to  excite  it,  but  how  to  IciTcn  or  remove 
it.  And  the  method  prelci  ibed  by  Cicero  for  thi-i 
purpofc  is,  to  fhow  that  the  things  which  occafionei 
it  hsve  not  happened  to  the  envied  perfon  undeferve  1- 
ly,  but  are  the  jutl  reward  of  his  indutlry  or  virtue  ; 
that  he  does  not  fo  much  convert  them  to  his  own  pro- 
tit  01  plc;:fiire,  as  to  the  benefit  of  others  ;  and  that 
the  fame  pains  and  difiicultits  are  necelfary  to  pre- 
ferve  them  with  which  they  were  at  firll  acquited. 

Lonicinpt  is  tippofcd  to  en:ulnt':on,  and  arifes  from 
miLonducl  in  things  not  of  themfclves  vicious  :  As 
where  a  peruin  eitl  er  afts  below  his  ilation  and  cha- 
rafler,  or  afJecis  to  do  th  t  for  which  he  is  not  qua- 
lified. Thus  Cicero  endeavours  to  expofe  Cscihus, 
and  bring  him  into  contempt  of  the  court,  for  pre- 
tending to  rival  him  in  the  accufatioH  of  Verres,  for 
^AhKh  he  was  altogether  unfit.  ^j 

2.   To  d:l,bcraih-e  dilcoinies  may  be  refcrredyfflr,Of  the  )  af- 
hopt,    anAJiMimc.  fions  which 

FeiT-  arites  from  the  apprehenfion  of  fume  great  andP^^  1'^  '^' 
impending  evil.      For.  the   greatell   evils   while   they  ,!^^'^,^|ler-.tive 
appear  at  a  dill.ince,  do    not   much    afi'ett  us.      Suchdifco..  fcs.- 
perfons    occafion    feir,    who  are    polTeired  of  power, 
efpecialiy  if  they  have  been  injured,  or  aporehend  fo: 
likewifc  tliofe  uho  are  addicled  to  do  injuries,  or  who 
bear  us  an  ill  will.     And  the  examples  of  others,  who 
have  fuffered  in  a  like  cafe,  or  from  the  fame  perfons, 
help  to  excite  fear.      From  the  circumilances  therefore 
cither  of  the  tl'.ing  or  perfon,  it   will  not  f:e  diffi  ult 
for  the  orator  to  offer  fuch  arguments  as  may  be  pro- 
per to  awaken  this  paflion        So  Dcmoflhenes,    when 
he  v.'ould  pcrfuade  the  Athenians  to  put  themfelvcs  in 


a  condition  of  di-fence  a'^ainil  kin^i 


I'hilip,  enumerates 


i!ie  fevera!  afts  of  hoiiihty  already  committed  by  him- 
againfl  the  neighbouring   ftates.     An!  becaufe  mens 
private    cimcerns    generally    more    alTett    them    than  ■ 
wliac  rck'.tes  to  she    public,    it  is  proper  fometimea 

to 
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to  (Iiow  the  nece/Tary  cor!r.e'?ion  thcfe  have  with  each 
~  othe^,  and  how  the  ruin   of  one  draws  the  other  af- 
ter it. 

The  contrary  paflion  to  fenr  is  hope  ;  which  arifes 
cither  from  a  profptdt  of  fo;»:e  future  good,  or  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  fafety  from  thofe  things  which  occnfion 
our  fear-  YouniJ  perfons  are  cafily  induced  to  hope 
the  bell,  from  the  vigour  of  their  fpirits.  And  thofe 
who  have  efcaped  former  dangers  are  encouraged  to 
hope  for  the  like  fucctfs  for  the  future.  The  example* 
of  others  alFo,  efpecially  of  wife  and  conliderate  men, 
have  ofteu  the  fame  good  effeft.  To  find  them  calm 
and  ftdate  when  e.xpofed  to  the  like  dan;;ers,  natu- 
rally creates  confidence  and  tlie  hopes  of  fafety.  But 
nothing  gives  perfons  fuch  firmnefs  and  ftcadinefs  of 
mind,  under  the  apprehenfion  of  any  difiiculties,  as  a 
ponfcioufnefs  of  their  own  integrity  and  innocence. 
Let  dangers  come  from  what  quarter  they  will,  the)' 
are  bell  prepared  to  receive  them.  They  cm  calmly 
view  an  impending  tempeil,  obferve  the  way  of  its  ap- 
proach, and  prepare  themfelves  in  the  beil  manner  to 
avoid  it.  In  Cicero's  oration  for  the  Manilian  law, 
he  encourajT^s  the  Roman  citizens  to  hope  for  fuccefs 
agalnft  Mithridates,  if  they  chofe  Pompey  for  their 
general,  from  the  many  inllances  of  his  former  fuc- 
cefies,  which  he  there  enumerates. 

Shame  arifes  from  the  apprehe-nfion  of  thofe  things 
that  hurt  a  perfon's  charadtr.  Modejly  has  been  wife- 
ly implanted  in  mankind  by  tlie  great  Author  of  na- 
ture, as  a  guardian  of  virtue,  which  ought  for  this 
reafon  to  he  cheridied  with  the  greateft  care  ;  becaufe, 
-  as  Seneca  has  well  obftrved,  ''  if  it  be  once  loft,  it  is 
fcarce  ever  to  be  recovered."  Therefore  the  true  caufe 
or  foundation  of  (hame  is  any  thing  bafe  or  vicious,- 
for  this  wounds  the  character,  and  will  not  bear  re- 
fieftion.  And  lie  mud  arrive  at  no  fmall  degree  of 
infenfibility,  who  can  fland  againft  fuch  a  charge,  if 
he  be  conLious  to  himfelf  that  it  is  jull.  Therefore,  to 
deter  perfons  from  vicious  aftioiis,  or  to  cxpofe  them 
for  the  comm-ffion  of  them,  the  orator  endeavours  to 
fet  them  in  fuch  a  light  as  may  moft  awaken  thi.^  paf- 
fion,  and  give  them  the  greateft  uneafinefs  by  the  re- 
flexion. And  becaufe  the  bare  reprefentatiou  of  the 
~  thing  itfelf  is  not  always  fufTii-ient  for  this  purpofe, 
he  fometimes  enforces  it  by  enlargi'ig  the  view,  and 
introdu-:ing  thofe  perfons  as  witneffes  of  the  faft  for 
wliom  they  are  firpofed  to  have  the  greateft  regard. 
Thus,  when  fome  of  the  Athenians,  in  an  arbitration 
about  certain  lands  which  had  been  referred  to  them 
by  the  contending  parties,  propofed  it  as  the  (hortell 
way  of  deciding  the  controverfy,  to  take  the  poiTef- 
fion  of  them  into  their  own  hanJs  ;  Cydias,  a  member 
of  the  affembly,  to  dilTuade  them  from  fuch  an  unju'l 
ailion,  defired  them  to  imagine  themfelves  at  that 
time  in  the  general  afT---mMy  of  tlie  ftates  of  Greece 
(who  would  all  hear  of  it  (Iwrtlv),  and  then  conlider 
how  it  was  proper  to  aft.  Bat  where  perfons  labour 
under  an  exccfs  of  modefty,  which  prevent^  them  from 
cxertin^-  themfelves  in  things  fit  and  laudable,  it  may 
fometimes  be  necefTary  to  (how  t'lat  it  is  faulty  and  ill 
grounded.  On  the  other  hand,  immodtjly,  or  impu- 
dence, which  confifts  in  a  contempt  of  fuch  things  as 
alTeft  the  reputation,  can  never  be  too  much  difcou- 
raced  and  expofed.  And  the  way  of  doing  this  is 
to  make  ufe  of  fuch  arguments  ai  are  moft  proper  to 
N'  zjo. 
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excite  fhame.    We  have  a  very  vemarkaMe  inllanee  of  inveneion 
it  in  Cicero's  fecond  Philippic,  wherein  he  affixes  this  ^■~— v— 
charaftcr    upon    Mark   Antony  through  every   fcene 
of  his  life. 

3.  To_,'W/VW  difconifes,   may  be  referred  fl'^j;?'' and  of  the  pa 
lenity,  pity,  and  inrligiintion.  fions  whic 

ylnf^cr  is  a  refentment,  occafioned  by  fome  affront,  °"y '"^  " 
or  injury,  done  without  any  juft  reafon.  Now  fen  .^^^^-^jy  j°r 
are  more  inclined  to  refent  fuch  a  conduft,  as  they  courft*. 
think  they  lefs  deferve  it.  Therefore  perfons  of  di- 
flinftion  and  figure,  who  expeft  a  regard  (liould  be 
paid  to  their  charafter,  can  the  lefs  bear  any  indica- 
tions of  contempt.  And  thofe  who  are  eminent  in 
any  profefTion  or  faculty,  are  apt  to  be  offended  if 
reflettions  are  call  cither  upon  their  reputation  or  art. 
Magiftrates  alfo,  and  perfons  in  pullic  ilatioiis,  feme- 
times  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  refent  indigni- 
ties, for  the  fupport  of  their  office.  But  nothing 
fooncr  inflames  this  pafTion,  than  if  good  fervices  are 
rewarded  with  flights  and  negledi.  The  inftance  of 
N.irfes,  the  Roman  general,  is  remarkalile  in  this 
kind  ;  who,  after  he  had  been  fuccefsful  in  his  wars 
with  the  Goths,  falling  under  the  difpleafure  of  the 
emperor  Jullin,  was  removed  from  the  i^overnment  of 
Italy,  and  received  by  the  emprefs  with  this  taunt, 
7 bat  he  mujl  be  fcnt  to  iviave  among  the  girls  ;  which 
fo  provoked  him,  that  he  faid  he  would  weave  fuch  a 
web  as  they  fliould  never  be  able  to  unravel.  And 
accordingly,  he  foon  after  brought  down  the  Longo- 
bards,  a  people  of  Germany,  into  Italy;  where  they  fet- 
tled themfelves  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  from 
them  is  nowcidled/-6m/'rt/Y/r.  (SeeNARSEs).  The  time 
and  place  in  which  an  injury  was  done,  and  other  cir- 
cumllances  that  attended  it,  maylikewile  contribute  ve- 
ry much  to  heighten  the  faft.  Hence  Demofthenes,  in 
his  oration  againft  Midias,  endeavours  to  aggravate  the 
injury  of  being  ftruek  by  him,  both  as  he  was  then  a 
mngiftrale,  and  becaufe  it  was  done  at  a  public  felli- 
val.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  perfons  who 
moft  ufually  occafion  this  paffion  are  fuch  as  negleft 
the  rules  of  decency,  contemn  and  infult  others,  or 
oppofe  iheir  inclinations  ;  as  likewife  the  ungrateful, 
and  thofe  who  violate  the  ties  of  friondlhip,  or  requite 
favours  with  injuries.  But  when  the  orator  endea- 
vours to  excite  anger,  he  fhould  be  careful  not  to  ex- 
ceed due  bounds  in  aggravating  the  charge,  left  what 
he  fays  appear  rather  to  proceed  from  prejudice,  than 
a  ftrift  regard  to  the  demerit  of  the  ailion. 

Lenitv  is  the  remiflion  of  anger  The  defigns  of 
mens  aftions  are  principally  to  be  regarded  ;  and  there- 
fore what  is  done  ignoiantly,  or  through  inadvertency, 
is  fooner  forgiven.  Alfo  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  fub- 
mit,  iind  aflc  pardon,  are  the  ready  means  to  take  off 
refentment.  For  a  generous  mind  is  foon  cooled  by  fub- 
mlffion.  Befides,  he  Vv'ho  repents  of  his  fault,  does  real- 
ly give  the  injured  pirty  fome  fati.sfaftion,  by  punifh- 
ing  himfelf;  as  all  repencance  is  attended  with  grief 
and  uneafinefs  of  mind,  and  this  is  apt  very  much  to 
abate  the  defire  of  revenue.  As,  on  the  contrary,  no- 
thing is  m.ore  provoking,' than  when  the  offender  ei- 
ther audacioufly  juftiiies  the  faft,  or  confidently  de- 
nies it.  Men  are  likewife  wont  to  lay  afide  their  re- 
fentment, when  their  adverfaries  happen  by  fome 
other  means  to  fi:ffsr  what  they  think  a  fuflicient  fa- 
tisfaftion.  Laftly,  eafy  circumtlanccs,  a  lucky  inci- 
I  dent, 
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:ntion.  dent,  or  any  tiling  which  gi'CS  the  mind  a  turn  to 
v~*~'  mirth  anA  pleafure,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  remove 
anger.  For  anger  is  accompanied  with  pain  and  un- 
cjfinefs,  which  very  ill  fuit  joy  and  cheerfuhicfs.  The 
orator,  therefore,  in  order  to  aKuzge  and  pacify  the 
minds  of  his  auditor?,  will  endeavour  to  leflen  their 
opinion  of  the  fault,  and  by  that  means  to  take  off 
the  edge  of  thtir  refentment.  And  to  this  purpofe,  it 
will  he  «jroper  cither  to  reprcfent  that  the  thing  was 
not  defigned,  or  that  the  party  is  forry  for  it  ;  or  to 
mention  his  former  fervices  ;  as  alfo  to  fhow  the  credit 
and  reputation  which  will  he  gained  by  a  generous 
fov^ivenefs.  And  this  lalt  topic  is  very  artfully 
wrought  up  by  Cicero,  in  his  aJdiefs  to  Caifar,  in  fa- 
vour of  Ijigarius. 

Pity  arifes  from  the  calamities  of  others,  by  reflec- 
ting, th?.t  we  ourfelves  are  liable  to  the  like  inistor- 
iunes.  So  that  evils,  confidercd  as  the  common  lot  of 
human  nature,  are  principally  the  caufe  of  pity.  And 
this  makes  the  difference  between  pi'y  and  ^ood-iulll, 
which  arifes  merely  from  a  rei^ard  to  the  circumllances 
of  thofe  who  want  our  afTiftance.  But  confidering 
the  uncertainty  of  every  thing  about  us,  he  muft  feem 
in  a  manner  diverted  of  humanity,  who  has  no  com- 
panion for  the  calamities  of  others;  fince  there  is  no 
affliftion  which  happens  to  any  man,  but  either  that, 
or  fome  other  as  great,  may  fall  upon  himfelf.  But 
thofe  perfon<:  are  generally  foontft  touched  with  this 
pafiion,  who  have  metwithmisfortunes  themftlves.  And 
by  how  much  greater  the  diilrefs  is,  or  by  how  much  the 
pcrfon  appears  lefs  deferving  it,  the  higher  pity  does  it 
excite  :  for  which  reafon,  perfons  are  generally  mofl; 
moved  at  the  misfortunes  of  their  relations  and  friends, 
or  thofe  of  the  heft  figure  and  charafter.  The  orator, 
therefore,  in  order  to  excite  the  greater  pity,  will  en- 
de.ivour  to  heiKlitcn  the  idea  of  the  calamity,  from  the 
feveral  oircumftances  both  of  the  thing  itfelf  and  the 
perfon  who  labours  under  it.  A  fine  example  of  this 
)nay  be  feen  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Murxna,  cap.  40.  &c. 
Jnili^natlon,  ds  oppofed  to  fity,  ij  an  untafincfs  at 
the  felicity  of  another  who  dots  not  feem  to  deferve 
it.  But  this  refpeSs  only  external  advantages,  fiich 
as  riches,  honours,  and  the  like  ;  for  virtues  cannot  be 
the  objeiJl  of  this  pafiion.  Ariftotle  therefore  fays, 
"  that  pity  and  indignation  are  gi^nerdlly  to  be  found 
in  the  fame  perfons,  and  are  both  evidences  of  a  good 
difpoficion."  Now  the  orator  excites  this  pafiion,  by 
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fliowing  the  perfon  to  hi  unworthy  of  that  felicity  lnvent!"ir'. 
which  he  enjoya.  AnJ  as,  in  order  to  move  compaf-  """"V"*^ 
fion,  it  is  fometimes  of  ufe  to  compare  the  former  hap. 
py  ftate  of  the  perfon  with  his  prefent  calamity  ;  fo 
here,  the  greater  indignation  ia  raifcd,  by  comparing 
his  former  mean  circumllances  with  his  prefent  ad- 
vancement :  as  Cicero  does  in  the  cafe  of  Vatinius. 

Thefe  are  the  pafTions  with  which  an  orator  Is 
principally  concerned.  In  addrefling  to  which,  not 
only  the  created  warmth  and  force  of  exprefiion  is  of- 
ten ntceffary  ;  hut  he  mull  likewife  firft  endeavour  to 
imprefs  his  own  mind  with  the  fame  pafiion  he  would 
excite  in  others. 

A  man  may  convince,  and  even  perfuade  others  to 
aft,  by  mere  reafon  and  argument.  But  that  degree 
ot  eloquence  which  gains  the  jdmiratio.f  of  mankind, 
and  properly  denominates  one  an  orator,  i*  never  found 
without  warmth  or  paflion.  Piflion,  when  in  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  roufe  and  kindle  the  min.l,  without  throw- 
ing it  out  of  the  poffeirion  of  itfelf,  13  univerfally 
found  to  exalt  all  the  human  powers.  It  ren'lers  the 
mind  infinitely  more  enlightened,  more  penetrating, 
more  vigorous  and  nufterly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm  mo- 
ments. A  man,  adluated  by  a  ftrong  palTion,  becomes 
much  greater  than  he  is  at  other  times.  He  is  confci- 
ous  of  more  (Irength  and  force  ;  he  utters  greater  fen- 
timents,  conceives  higher  dciigns,  and  executes  them 
with  a  boldnefs  and  a  felicity  of  which  on  other  occa- 
fions  he  could  not  thiflk  himfelf  capable.  But  chiefly, 
with  refpeft  to  perfualion,  is  the  power  of  prifisn  felt. 
Almoft  every  man  in  piffion  is  eloquent.  Then  he  is 
at  no  lofs  for  words  and  arguments.  He  tranfmita  to 
others,  by  a  fort  of  csntagious  fympathy,  the  warm 
fentiments  which  he  feels  ;  his  looks  and  geftures  are 
all  perfuafive  ;  and  nature  here  fhows  herfelf  infinitely 
more  powerful  than  art.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
that  juft  afld  noted  rule.  Si  vU  me  Jlere,  dolendum  eft 
primum  ipjt  t'lLl. 

The  warmth,  however,  which  we  exprefs,  muft  be 
fuiied  to  the  occafion  and  the  fubjeft  ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  prepollerous  than  an  attempt  to  introduce 
great  vehemence  into  a  fubjeil,  which  is  either  of  flight 
importance,  or  which,  by  its  nature,  requires  to  be 
treated  of  calmly  A  temperate  tone  of  fpeech  is  that 
for  which  there  is  mofl:  frequcrtt  occafion  ;  and  he  who 
13  on  every  fubjeft  paflionate  and  vehement,  will  be 
confidered  as  a  blufterer,  and  meet  with  little  regard. 


Part  II.    Of  D  IS  P  O  S  I  TI  O  N. 


AS  IrfvenUnn  fupplies  the  orator  with  neceffary  ma- 
terials, fo  Difprjjuion  direfts  him  how  to  place 
them  in  the  mod  proper  and  fuitable  order.  Difpoli- 
tion  therefore,  confidered  as  a  part  of  oratory,  natu- 
rally follows  invention.  And  what  is  here  chiefly  in- 
tended by  it  is,  the  placing  the  feveral  parts  of  a  dif- 
courfe  in  a  juft  method  and  dependence  upon  one  an- 
other. 

Writers  are  not  all  agreed  in  determining  the  parts 
of  an   oration  ;  though  the  difference  is  rather  in  the 
manner  of  confidering  them,  than  in  the  things  them- 
felves.     But  Cicero,  whom  we  fliall  here  follow,  men- 
Vox..  XUI.  Parti. 


tions  fix,  namely,  InlroduB'ion,  Narrat'ioiiy  Propojition, 
Confirmation,   Confutation,  and  Condujion, 

Chap.  I.    Of  the  Introduction. 
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The  dcfign  of  this  is  to  prepare  the  minJs  of  theint  oJuc-- 
hearers  for  a  fuitable  reception  of  the  remaining  parts ''J"  .^ain» 
that  are  to  follow.  And  for  this  end,  three  thint^^ ''"=, '^*^" 
are  requifite  ;  that  the  orator  gain  the  good  of>imon  of  Ji'!„,  ,,f  jj, 
his  hearer?,  that  he  fecure  their  altsntion,  and  give  themai.  lien.-e, 
{lime  general  notion  of  his  fubjeft.  ^-d  it>ve»a 

i.  Good  opinion.     When  the   orator  introduces  hisf^''^"'.,^'"* 
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DifiKfi^i'-.n.dlfcoliiTc  with  his  Ortil  p€rfon,he  will  be  careful  to  Jo 
it  with  moJefty,  and  fcem  rather  to  extenuate  his  vir- 
tues and  abilities,  than  to  magnify  them.  And  where 
the  n;\ture  of  the  fubjecl  niny  feem  to  reqirire  it,  he 
•will  endeavour  to  (how,  that  forae  iuil  and  good  rca- 
fon  induced  him  to  en^nat  in  it.  We  have  a  vc-ry  fine 
example  of  this  in  Cicero's  oration  for  the  poet  Au- 
lus  I.iciniui  ArchiaS;  which  begins  thus  ;  "  If  1  hiive 
any  natural  ^'cnius,  which  I  am  fenfible  is  very  fmall, 
or  any  ability  in  fpeaking,  wherein  I  own  I  h:'.ve 
been  very  converfant ;  or  any  flcill  acquired  from  the 
rtudy  and  precepts  of  the  beil  p.its,  to  which  my  whole 
life  has  been  devoted  ;  this  Aulus  Liciniiis  has,  in  a 
particular  manner,  a  rioht  to  demand  of  me  the  fruit 
of  all  thefe  things.  For  as  far  back  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, anl  call  to  mind  what  paiTed  in  my  youth  to  the 
prefent  time,  he  lias  been  my  chief  advifer  and  encou- 
rnger  both  to  undertake  and  purfut  this  courfe  of 
ftudies."  When  the  oritor  fets  out  with  the  perfons 
ef  thofe  to  whom  the  difcourfe  is  made,  it  is  not  ur.- 
tifual  to  commend  them  for  their  v'ltuei,  and  ihofe 
efpecially  which  have  a  more  immediate  rcbtion  to  the 
prefent  ftibjecl.  Thus  Cicero  bei^ins  his  oration  of 
thanks  for  the  pardon  of  Marcelhis,  with  an  enco- 
mium upon  tlie  mildnefs,  clemency,  and  wifdom  of 
Csfar,  to  wliom  it  w.is  addreffed.  But  fometimesthe 
orator  exprefTes  his  gratitude  for  pad  favours  ;  as  Ci- 
cero has  done  in  his  or.uions,  both  to  the  people  and 
fenate  of  Rome,  after  his  return  from  banilhment. — 
And  at  other  times  he  declares  his  concern  for  them 
and  their  intereft  ;  in  which  manner  Ciceio  begins  his 
fourth  oration  ac^ainft  Catiline,  which  was  made  in  the 
fenate.  "  I  perceive  (fays  he)  that  all  your  countenan- 
ces and  eyes  ?.re  turned  on  me  ;  I  perceive  that  you  are 
folicitous,  not  only  for  your  own  danger,  and  that  of 
the  (late,  but  for  irtine  likewife,  if  that  (liould  be  re- 
moved. Your  a(fe>flion  for  me  is  pleafant  in  misfor- 
tunes, and  grateful  in  forrow  ;  but  I  adjure  you  to 
1-iy  it  afide,  and,  forgetting  my  fafety,  conlider  your- 
felves  and  your  children."  But  Injudicial  cafes,  both 
the  charafter  of  the  perfon  whofe  caufe  he  efpoufes, 
and  that  of  the  adverfe  party  likewife,  furnidi  the 
orator  with  arguments  for  exciting  the  good-will  of 
his  hearers :  The  former,  by  commemorating  his  vir- 
tues, dignity,  or  merits,  and  fometimes  his  misfor- 
tunes and  calamities.  So  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of 
Flgccus,  begins  his  oration  in  commending  him  on  the 
account  of  his  fervices  done  to  the  public,  the  dignity 
of  his  family,  and  liis  love  to  his  country.  And  De 
inollhenes,  in  his  oration  againd  Midias,  fets  out  with 
a  recital  of  his  vices,  in  srder  to  recommend  his  own 
oaufe  to  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  couit. 

Z-  ylllenlioii.  On  this  head,  Cicero  fays,  "  We 
fhall  be  heard  attentively  on  one  of  thefe  three  things  ; 
if  we  propofe  what  is  great,  neceffary,  or  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  thofe  to  whom  the  difcourfe  is  -addreflcd."  So 
that,  accoiding  to  liim,  the  topics  of  attention  are 
much  the  fame  with  thoft  of  good  opinion,  when  ta- 
ken from  the  fubjeft.  And  indeed,  people  are  natu- 
I  ally  led  to  attend  either  to  thofe  things  or  perfons 
of  which  they  have  entertained  a  favourable  opinion. 
But  in  order  to  gain  this  point,  the  orator  fometimes 
thinks  it  proper  to  requeli  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence. Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Cluentius,  af- 
ier  having  fhowa  the  beiuoufnefs  of  the  charge  againft 
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him,  concludes  his  introduAion  in  the  following  man-Difiu! 
ner,  fpeaking  to  the  judges  :  "  Whoieforc  1  intreat, '  '  v 
that  while  I  briefly  and  clearly  reply  to  a  charge  of 
many  years  ft.indiug,  you  will,  according  to  your 
iifual  cullom,  give  me  a  kind  and  attentive  hearing." 
And  again,  in  his  fecond  Philippic,  addrcffing  him- 
firlf  to  the  fi'natf  ;  "  But  as  I  mult  fay  fomething  for 
niyfelF,  and  many  things  againft  Mark  Antony  ;  one 
of  thefe  I  beg  of  you,  that  you  will  hear  me  kindly, 
while  I  fpeak-for  myfelf ;  and  the  other  I  will  under- 
tnke  for,  that  when  I  fpeak  againft  him,  you  (hall 
l.eur  me  with  atLi  ntion."  But  though  the  introduttion 
be  the  melt  ufual  and  proper  place  for  gaining  atten- 
tion, yet  the  orator  finds  it  convenient  fometimes  to 
quicken  and  encite  his  hearers  in  other  parts  of  hit 
difcouife,  when  he  obferves  they  flag,  or  has  fome- 
thing of  moment  to  offer. 

3.  Some  genera/  account  of  the  fubjeft  of  the  dif- 
courfe. This  is  always  necclTary,  which  the  two  others 
are  not.  And  therefore  it  mud  be  left  to  the  pru- 
dence of  the  orator  when  to  ufe  or  omit  them  as  he 
(hall  judge  prop.-r,  from  the  nature  of  his  difcourfe, 
the  circumitance  of  his  hearers,  and  how  he  ilands 
with  them.  But  fome  account  of  the  fubjeft  is  what 
catinot  be  negleftcd.  For  every  one  expedts  to  be 
foon  informed  of  the  defign  of  the  fpeaker,  and  what 
he  propafes  to  treat  of.  Nor  when  they  are  all  made 
ufe  of,  is  it  necelTary  they  (liould  always  ftanJ  in  the 
order  we  have  here  placed  them.  Cicero  fometimes 
enters  immediately  upon  his  fubjtft,  and  introduces  the 
other  heads  afterwards.  As  in  his  third  oratioa 
againft  Catiline,  made  to  the  body  of  the  Roman 
people,  which  begins  thus  :  "  You  fee  that  the  ftate, 
all  your  lives,  eflates,  fortunes,  wives  and  children, 
and  this  feat  of  the  grenteft  empire,  the  moft  flourilh.- 
ing  and  beautiful  city,  having  by  tlie  favour  ot  hea- 
ven towards  you,  and  my  labour^■,  counfels,  and  dan- 
gers, been  this  day  refcued  from  (ire  and  fword  and 
the  very  jaws  of  deftruftion,  are  preferved  and  rellorej 
to  you."  And  then  he  proceeds  to  recommend  hira- 
felf  to  their  efteem  and  benevolence,  from  the  conhJe- 
ration  of  thefe  benelits. 

Thefe  are  the  heads  which  commonly  furnifh  matter,      'i 
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for  tins  part  or  a  dilcourlc.     But  orators  otten  faketij^jj 
occaiion  from  the  tim.e,  place,  largenefs  of  the  afTcm-confim 
bly,  or  fome  other  proper  circnmftancc,  to  complimcnt''^'^f"^'' 
their  hearers,  recommend  themiclves,  or  introduce  the    ■' 'J| 
fubjeft  upon  which  they  are  about  to  treat.     Inftances, natter 
of  each  of  thefe  may  be  met  with  in  feveral  of  Cicero'sfuniiih 
orations.  And  fonletimes  they  fet  out  with  fome  com-'')'  '^' 
parifon,  fimilituJe,  or  other  ornament,  wliicli  they  ac-'^r"!^ 
commodate  to  the  occafion  of  their  difcourfe.     Thus 
Ifocratcs  enters  upon  hisc-iebrated  panegyric  in  praife 
of  his  countrymen  the  Athenians  with  tiie  following 
comparlfon  :   "  I  have  often  wondered  what  could  be 
their  defign  who  brought  together  thefe  affemblies,  and 
inilituted  the  ^ymnailic  fports,  to  propofe  fo  great  re- 
wards for  bodily  ftrength  ;  and   to  vouchfafe  no  ho- 
nour to  thofe  who   applied   their   private   labours  to 
ferve  the  public,    and    fo  cultivated    their  minds  as  to 
be  ferviceable  to  others,  to  whom  they  ought  to  have 
(hown  greater  regard.     For  although  the  Itrength  of  a 
champion  was  doubled,  no  benefit  would  from  thence 
accrue  to  others ;  but  all  enjoy  the  prudence  of  one 
man,  whe  will  hearken  to  his  advice."    In  fome  cafes, 

orators 
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litJnn.  orators  Tiave  rccourfe  to  a  more  covert  and  artful  way 
"**"  of  opf  ning  their  fubiefi,  endeavour  to  remove  jealou- 
fies,  Epologi'/e  for  what  they  are  about  to  fay,  and  feem 
to  refer  it  to  the  cmc'.onr  of  the  hearers  to  juHge  of  it 
as  they  plenfe.     Cicero  appears  to  have  been  a  ptrfcft 
mafler  of  this  art,  and  ufed  it  with  great  fuccefs.  Thus 
in  his  feventh  Phih"ppir,  vhcrehe  feemsto  cxprefa  the 
grcattft  concern,  left  what  he  was  about  to  fay  (honld 
give  any  offence  to  the  fenate  to  whom  he  was  fpeak- 
i'ng  :  "  I  (fays  he)  who  always  declared  for  peace,  and 
to  whom  peace  among  ourfelves,  33  it  is  wifhed  for  by 
all   good   men,   wss   in  a  particular  manner  defirable  ; 
who  have  employe-^  all  my  induftry  in   the  forum,    in 
t^e  fenate,  and  in   tlie  defence  of  my  friends,   whence 
I  have  arrived  to  the  hrf'gheft  honours,  a  moderate  for- 
tlme,  and  wliat  reputation  I  enjoy  ;   I  therefote,  who 
owe  what  I  am  to  peace,  and  without  it  could  not  have 
been  the  perfon  I  am,  be  that  what  it  will,  for  I  would 
arrogate  nothing  to  myfelf;   I  fpeak  with  concern  and 
fear,   how  you  will  receive  what   I  am  going  to  fay  ; 
but  I  beg  and   intreat  you,   from  the  great  regard  I 
have  alw;!vs  exprefTed  for  the  fapport  and  advancement 
of  your  honour,  that  if  any  thing  faid  by  me  (hould 
at  fiifl  appear  harfh  or  unfit  to  !  e   received,  you  will 
notu  ithftanding  pleafe  to  hear  it  without  offence,  and 
not  rejeft  it  till  1  have  explained  myfelf:   I  then,  for 
I  muft  repeat  it  again,   who  have  always  approved  of 
peace,  and  promoted  it,  am  againrt  a  peace  with  Mark 
Antony."     This  is  called  in/inuallon;  and  may  be  ne- 
ceffary,  where  a  caiife  is  in  itfe'f  doubtful,  or  may  be 
thought  fo  from  the  received  notions  of  the  hearers, 
or  the   impreflions  already   made   upon   them  by  the 
contrary  fide.     An  honeft  man  would  not  knowingly 
engage  in  a  bad  caufe  ;  and  yet,  through   prevaih'ng 
prejudice,  that  may  be  fo  efleemed  which  is  not  fo  in 
itfelf.     In   thefe  cafes,   therefore,    great  caution  and 
prudence  are  necefTary  to  give  fuch  a  turn  to  things, 
and  place  them  in  that  view  as  may  be  leaft  lialile  to 
offence.     And  becaufe  it  fometimes  happens  that  the 
hearers  are  not  fo  much  difpleafed  at  the  fubjeft  as  the 
perfon,  Quintilian's  rule  feems  very  proper,  when  he 
fays,  "  if  the  fubjeft  difpleafcs,  the  charafter  of  the 
perfon  (hould  fupport  it  ;  and  when   the  perfon  gives 
offence,  he  Ihould  be  helped  by  the  caufe." 

Chap.  II.  Of  Ntirration. 

in        Thk  orator  having  prepared  his  hearers  to  receive 
"■•  his  difcourfes   with  candour  and  attention,   and   ac- 
quainted them  with  his  general   defign  in   the   intro- 
cjj  duftion,  before   he  nroceeds  direftly  to   his  fubjeft, 
&c  often  finds  it  neceffary  to  give  feme  account  of  what 
"■'•preceded,  accompanied,   or  followed  upon   it.     And 
""  this  he  does  in  order  to  enlarge  the  view  of  the  parti- 
.£  'cular  point  in  difpute,  and  place  it  i;i  a  clearer  light. 
a    This  is  called  narralicn  ;  which   is   a  recital  of  fome- 
":   thing  done,  in  the  order  and  manner  In  which   it  was 
*   done.      Hence  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  thofc  things 
are  which  properly  enter  into  a  narnuion.     And  fuch 
are  the  caufe,  manner,  time,  place,  and  conftquences 
of  an  aftion  ;  with   the  temper,   fortune,   views,  abi- 
lity, affociates,  and  other  circumftances  of  thofe  con- 
cerned in  it.     Not  that  each  of  thefe  particulars  is  ne- 
ceffary in  every   narration  ;  but  fo  many  of  them  at 
j     fcaft  a«  are  requifite  to  fet  the  matter  in  a  juft  light, 


and  m:'.kj  it  appear  credible.  Befides,  in  reUti-.ig  a 
faft,  the  orator  docs  not  content  hinifelf  with  fuch  an 
account  of  it  as  is  barely  fufficient  to  render  what  he 
fays  intelligible  to  his  hearers  ;  but  defcribcK  it  111  fo 
ftrong  and  lively  a  manner,  as  mny  give  the  gre.itclt 
evidence  to  his  relation,  and  make  the  deepeft  impref- 
fion  upon  their  rnind?  And  if  any  part  of  it  appearg 
at  prcfent  lefi  probable,  he  promifcs  to  clear  up  and 
remove  any  remaining  doubts  in  the  pregrefs  of  his 
difcourfe.  For  the  foundation  of  his  reafoning  after- 
wards is  laid  in  the  narration,  from  whence  he  takes 
his  arguments  for  the  confirmation.  And  therefore  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  importance  that  this  part  be 
well  managed,  fince  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole  difcourfe 
fo  much  depends  upon  it.    See  Narratioh. 

There  are  four  properties  required  in  a  good  narra. 
tion  ;  that  it  be  lliort,  clear,  proljallc,  and  pleifant. 

I.  The  brevity  of  a  narration  is  not  to  be  jud"ej 
of  barely  from  its  length  :  for  that  may  be  too  lo1ig, 
which  contains  but  a  little;  and  that  too  (hort,  which 
comprehends  a  great  deal.  Wherefore  this  depends- 
upon  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  fince  fome  things  re- 
quire more  words  to  give  a  juft  reprefentation  of  them, 
and  others  fewer.  That  may  properly  therefore  be 
called  a  _/?'w/ niirm/wn,  which  contains  nothing  that- 
coulJ  Well  have  been  omitted,  nor  omits  any  thing 
which  was  neceffary  to  be  faid.  No.v,  in  order  to 
avoid  both  thefe  extremes,  care  Ihould  be  taken  not 
to  go  farther  back  in  the  account  of  things,  nor  to 
trace  them  down  lower,  tlian  the  fubjeft  requires ;  to 
fay  that  only  in  the  general,  which  docs  not  need  a 
more  particular  explication  ;  not  fo  affign  the  caafes 
of  things,  when  it  is  enough  to  fhow  they  were  done; 
and  to  omit  fuch  things  as  arefufficiently  underftood, 
from  what  either  preceded,  or  was  confequent  upon 
them.  But  the  orator  iliould  be  careful,  left,  while 
he  endeavours  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  run  inte  obfcu- 
rity.  _  Horace  was  very  fenfible  of  this  danger,  when 
he  faid  : 

By  driving  to  be  Ihort,  I  grow  obfcure. 

.-•  Pe'-fp'cully.  This  may  juftly  be  efteemed  the 
chief  excellency  of  language.  For  as  the  defio-n  of 
fpeech  is  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  others,  that 
muft  be  its  greateft  excellence  which  contiibutes  mofi: 
to  this  end  ;  and  that,  doubtlcfs,  is  perfpicuity.  A3 
perfpicuity  therefore  is  requifite  in  all  difcourfe,  fo  it 
is  particularly  ferviceable  in  a  narration,  which  con- 
tains the  fubflance  of  all  that  is  to  be  faid  afterwards. 
Wherefore,  if  this  be  not  fufficiently  underftood,  much 
lefs  can  thofe  things  which  receive  their  light  from  it. 
Now  the  following  things  render  a  narration  clear  and 
plain  :  Proper  and  fignific^nt  words,  whofe  meaning 
is  well  known  and  determined  ;  ftiort  fentences,  though 
full  and  explicit,  whcfe  parts  ave  not  perplexed,  but 
placed  in  theii  juft  order  ;  ptoper  particles  to  join  the 
fentences,  and  Ihow  their  conneftlon  and  dependence 
on  each  other;  a  due  regard  to  the  order  of  time,  and 
other  circumftances  neceffary  to  be  exprtffcd  j  and, 
laftly,  fuitable  tranfitions. 

3.  Probability.  Things  appear  probable  when  the 
cautes  afligned  for  them  appear  natural;  the  manner* 
in  which  they  are  dcfcribed  is  eafy  to  be  conceived  ; 
the  confcquences  are  fuch  as  might  be  txpcfted ; 
the  charaftcrs  of  the  peifons  are  juftly  rcprcfented  ; 
3  D  2        '  and 
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PifpcGtIon.  and  the  whole  account  i3  well  attefted,  confiftent  with 
'"  »  itfelf,  and  agreeable  to  the  general  opinion.  Simpli- 
city L'kewife  in  the  manner  of  relating  a  faft,  as  well 
as  in  the  ftyle,  without  any  referve  or  appearance  of 
art,  contributes  very  much  to  its  credibility.  For 
truth  lovco  to  appear  naked  and  ofien,  ilript  of  all 
colouring  or  difguife.  The  confpiracy  of  Catiline 
was  fo  daring  and  extravagant,  that  no  one  but  fuch 
a  defpcrado  could  ever  have  undertaken  it  with  any 
hopes  oflucceTs.  However,  Cicero's  account  of  it  to 
the  fenate  was  fo  full  and  exatt,  and  fo  well  fuited  to 
the  charafier  of  the  perfon,  that  it  prefcntly  gained 
credit.  And  therefore,  when,  upon  the  conclufion  of 
Cicero's  fpetch,  Catiline,  who  was  prefent,  imme- 
diately ftood  up,  and  defired  they  would  not  entertain 
fuch  hard  thoughts  of  him,  but  ponfider  how  much  his 
family  hao  always  been  attached  to  the  public  interelf, 
lind  the  great  fervices  they  had  done  the  ttate  ;  their 
refeiitments  rofe  fo  high,  that  he  could  not  be  heaidi 
upon  which  he  immediately  Ith  the  city,  and  went  to 
his  affociates. 

4.  The  laft  thing  required  in  a  naiTation  is,  that  it 
\>t  puafant  and  entertiilhirig.  And  this  is  more  diffi- 
cult, becaufe  it  does  not  admit  of  that  accurate  com- 
pofitlon  and  pompous  drefs  which  dchght  the  ear, 
and  recommend  feme  other  parts  of  a.  difcourfe.  For 
it  certainly  requires  nofmall  {Wll  in  the  fpeaker,  while 
he  endeavours  to  expreTs  every  thing  in  the  meft  na- 
tural, plain,  and  eafy  manner,  not  to  grow  flat  and 
tirefome.  For  Quintilian's  remark  is  very  juft,  that 
"  the  moft  experience^  orators  find  nothing  in  elo- 
quence more  difficult,  than  what  all  who  hear  it  fancy 
they  could  have  faid  themfelves."  And  the  reafon  of 
this  feems  very  obvious.  For  at  all  art  is  an  imitation 
of  nature,  the  neater  it  refembies  that,  the  more  ptr- 
feft  it  is  in  its  kind.  Hence  unexperienced  perfons 
often  imagine  that  to  be  eaficft  which  fuits  heft  with 
thofe  natural  ideas  to  which  they  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  ;  till,  upon  tridi,  they  are  convinced  of  their 
miilake.  Wherefore,  fo  render  this  part  of  a  difcourfe 
pleafant  and  sgreeable,  recourfe  mufl  be  had  to  va- 
riety both  in  the  choice  of  words  and  turn^  of  the  ex- 
preflion.  And  therefore  queftions,  admirations,  inter- 
locutions, imagery,  and  other  familiar  figures,  help 
very  much  to  diverfify  and  enliven  a  narration,  and 
prevent  it  from  becoming  dull  and  tedious,  efpecially 
when  it  is  carried  on  to  any  confiderable  length. 
The  ufes  cf  Having  given  a  brief  account  of  the  nature  and 
Barration.  properties  of  a  narration,  we  Ihall  now  proceed  to  con- 
fider  the  ufes  of  it. 

Laudatory  orations  are  ufually  as  it  were  a  fort  of 
continued  narration,  fet  off  and  adorned  with  fiorid 
language  and  fine  iniage:<  proper  to  grace  the  fubjeft, 
which  is  naturally  fo  well  fitted  to  afford  pkafure  and 
entertainment.  Wherefoie  a  ftparate  narration  is 
more  fuited  to  deliterati'BL-  znA  judicial  difcourfes.  In 
Ciccio's  oration  for  the  Manilian  law  (which  is  of  the 
former  kind),  the  defign  of  t!ie  narration  is  to  fhow 
the  Roman  people  the  neccflity  of  giving  Ponipey  the 
command  of  the  army  aj^ainil  king  l^Iithridates,  by 
reprefenting  the  nature  of  that  war,  which  is  done  in 
the  following  manner:  "  A  great  and  dangerous  war 
(fays  be)  threatens  your  revenues  and  allies  from  two 
very  powerful  kings,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  ;  one 
of  \vhom  not  b«i;ig  purfued  after  hi3  defeat,  and  the 


other  provoked,  they  think-  they  have  an  opportunity  DifpoC 
to  feize  Afia.  Ijetters  are  daily  brougtit  from  thofe  """v 
parts  to  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  equeftriai  order, 
who  have  large  concerns  there  in  farming  your  reve- 
nues :  they  acquaint  me,  as  friends,  with  the  itate  of 
the  public  affairs,  and  danger  of  their  own  ;  tliat  mmy 
villages  in  Bithynia,  which  is  now  your  province,  are 
burnt  down;  that  the  kingdom  of  Ariobarz mes,  which 
borders  upon  your  revenues,  is  entirely  in  the  enemy's 
power  ;  that  LucuUus,  after  feveral  great  viilories,  is 
withdrawn  from  the  war  ;  that  he  who  fucceeds  him 
is  not  able  to  manage  it ;  that  all  the  allien  and  Ro- 
man citizens  wifli  and  defire  the  command  of  tliat  war 
may  be  given  to  one  particular  f*ifun;  and  that  he 
alone,  and  no  other,  is  dreaded  by  the  enemies.  You 
fee  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  ;  now  confider  what  ought  to 
be  done."  Here  is  an  unhappy  fcene  of  affairs,  which 
fcemed  to  call  for  immediate  rcdrefs.  The  caufts  and 
rcafons  of  it  are  afligned  in  a  very  probable  manner, 
and  the  account  well  attefted  by  perfons  of  charatter 
and  figure.  And  what  the  confequenccs  would  be,  if 
not  timely  prevented,  no  one  could  well  be  ignorant. 
The  only  probable  remedy  fuggefted  in  general  is,  the 
committing  that  affair  to  one  certain  perfon,  which 
he  afterwards  fliows  at  large  couM  be  no  other  than 
Pompey.  But  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Milo  (which  is 
of  the  judicicd  kind),  the  defign  of  the  narration, 
which  is  greatly  commended  by  Quintilian,  is  to  prove 
that,  in  the  combat  between  Clodius  and  Mllo,  the 
former  was  the  aggrefTor.  And  in  order  to  make  this 
appear,  he  gives  a  fummary  account  of  the  conduct  of 
Clodius  the  pieeeding  year  ;  and  fr«m  the  courfe  of 
his  aftions  and  behaviour,  fhows  the  inveterate  hatred 
he  bore  to  Milo,  who  obilrutted  him  in  his  wicked 
dtfigns.  For  which  caufe  he  had  often  threatened  to 
kill  him,  and  given  out  that  he  fhould  not  live  be- 
yond fuch  a  time  :  and  accordingly  he  went  from 
Rome  without  any  other  apparent  reafon,  but  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  attack  him  in  a  conve- 
nient place  near  his  own  houfe,  by  which  he  knew 
Milo  was  then  obliged  to  pafs.  Milo  was  in  the  fe- 
nate that  day,  where  he  llaid  till  they  broke  up,  then , 
went  home,  and  afterwards  fet  forward  on  his  journey.. 
When  he  came  to  the  place  in  which  he  was  to  be 
affaulted,  Clodius  appeared  every  way  prepared  for 
fuch  a  defign,  being  on  horfeback,  and  attentied  with 
a  company  of  defperate  ruffians  ready  to  execute  his 
commands  ;  whereas  Milo  was  with  his  wife  in  a  cha- 
riot, wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  and  attended  with  fer- 
vants  of  both  fexes.  Thefe  were  all  circumftances 
which  preceded  the  faft.  And  as  to  the  a£iion  itfelf, 
with  the  event  of  it,  the  attack,  as  Cicero  fays,  was 
begun  by  the  attendants  of  Clodius  from  an  higher 
ground,  who  killed  Mile's  coachman:  upon  which 
Milo,  throwing  off  his  cloak,  leaped  out,  and  made  a 
brave  defence  againft  Clodius's  meji,  who  were  got. 
about  tiie  chariot.  But  CloJius,  in  the  heat- of  the 
Ikirniilh,  giving  out  that  Milo  was  killed,  was  himfelf 
(lain  by  the  fervants  ®f  Milo,  to  avenge,  as  they 
thought,  the  death  of  their  mafler.  Here  fcems  to 
be  all  the  rcquilites  proper  to  make  this  account  cre- 
dible. Clodius's  open  and  avowed  hatred  ot  Milo, 
which  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  threaten  his  life  ;  the 
time  of  his  leaving  Rome  ;  tiie  convenience  of  the 
place  ;  his  habit  and  company  fo  difl'ercat  from  thofe 


iifpi/fition  of  Milo;  joined  with  hij  known  charafter  of  a  moft 
— -V  '  profligate  sud  audacious  wretcli,  coiilj  not  but  lendtr 
it  very  proLable  that  he  had  formed  that  dcfign  to 
kill  Milo.  And  whith  of  tlitrn  began  the  attack 
mijrht  very  rcifonably  be  credited  from  llie  advanced 
ground  on  which  Clodius  and  his  men  were  r.l;iced  ; 
the  death  of  Milo's  coachman  at  the  I  eginning  of  the 
corobat  ;  the  ftirmifh  afterwar.ls  at  the  ch;riot  ;  and 
the  reafun  of  Clodius's  own  death  ;it  laft,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  intended,  till  he  had  given  out 
that  Miio  was  killed. 

But  a  dilHnd  r.nd  feparate  narration  is  not  always 
neceflary  in  any  kind  of  difcourfe.  For  ii  the  matter 
be  well  known  before,  a  fet  and  formal  narr<ftive  will 
be  tedioui*  to  the  hearers.  Or  if  one  parly  has  done 
it  already,  it  is  needlefs  for  the  other  to  repeat  it. 
But  there  are  three  occafions  efpecially,  in  which  it 
may  fcem  very  requifite  :  when  it  will  bring  light  to 
the  fubjeft  ;  when  different  accounts  have  already  been 
given  out  concernini;  it  ;  or  when  it  has  been  mifre- 
piefented  by  the  adverfe  party.  If  the  point  in  con- 
ttoverfy  bt  of  a  dubious  nature,  or  not  fufficiently 
known  to  the  hecirers,  a  diftinft  sccount  of  the  matter, 
with  the  particular  circumftances  attending  it,  mull 
be  very  ferviceable,  in  order  to  let  them  into  a  true 
ftate  of  the  cafe,  and  enable  them  to  judge  of  it  with 
greater  certainty. 

Moreover,  where  the  oppofue  party  has  fet  the 
matter  in  a  falfe  light  by  fome  artlul  and  invidious 
rurn,  or  loaded  it  with  any  odious  circumftanccs,  it 
feems  no  lefs  ncceffaiy  that  endeavours  fliould  be  ufed 
to  remove  any  ill  inipreflious,  which  otlierwife  might 
remain  upon  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  by  a  different 
and  more  favourable  reprefcntation.  And  if  any  thing 
can  be  fixed  upon  to  make  the  contrary  account  ap- 
pear abfurd  or  incredible,  it  ought  particularly  to  be 
remarked.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  tjextus 
Rofcius,  (hows  that  he  was  many  miles  dillsnt  from 
Rome  at  the  time  he  was  charged  with  having  killed 
his  fiither  there.  "  Now  (fays  he),  while  Sextus  Ro- 
fcius was  at  Ameria,  and  this  Titus  Rofcius  [/■</  ac 
cufer^  at  Rome,  Sextus  Rolcius  \_ihe futlier^  was  killed 
at  the  baths  on  Mount  Palatine,  returning  from  fupper. 
From  whence  I  hope  there  can  te  no  doubt  who  ought 
to  be  fufpetted  of  the  murder.  And,  were  not  the 
thing  plain  of  itfelf,  there  is  this  farther  fufpicion  to 
fix  it  upon  the  profecutor  ;  that,  after  the  fail  was 
committed,  one  Manlius  Glaucia,  an  obfcure  fellow, 
the  freedman,  client,  and  famili;ir,  of  this  Titus  Ro- 
fcius, firft  carried  the  account  of  it  to  Ameria,  not  to 
the  fon  of  the  dectafed,  but  to  the  houfe  of  Titus 
Capito  his  enemy  ;"  with  more  to  the  fame  puri)ofe. 
But  what  we  bring  it  for  is,  lo  fhow  the  ufe  which 
Cicero  makes  of  this  narration  for  retorting  the  crime 
upon  the  profecutors. 

But  the  orator  fhould  be  very  careful,  in  conducing 
this  part,  to  avoid  every  thing  which  may  prejudice  the 
caufe  lie  efpoufes.  Failthood,  and  a  mllrt  prtfentaticn 
of  fails,  i.rt  rot  tobe  jullihed;  but  no  ouc  is  obhged 
to  fay  ihol'e  things  which  may  hurt  hinr.ftif.  VVc  (hail 
juil  meniioH  one  inllance  of  this  frv^m  Cietrc,  v  here 
he  has  fhywn  gteat  flilU  in  this  lefpeA,  in  pleading 
before  Csfar  Jor  the  pardon  oi  Lltjarius,  v.\\o  h«d 
joined  with  Pompcy  in  the  civil  xrar.  For  Ligiiins, 
haj-ing  been  reprolected  by  the  adverfe  party  as  an 


enenry  to  Caefar,  and  fo  efieemed  by  Cscfar  himfelf  jDifpi^"'""; 
Cicero  very  artfully  endeavours  in  his  narration  to 
tak-:  off  the  force  of  this  charge,  by  fhowing,  that, 
when  the  war  fi.ft  broke  out,  he  refuftd  to  engage  in 
it  ;  which  he  wouH  not  have  done,  had  he  borne  any 
pel  fon  :il  hatred  to  Cxfar.  "  Quintus  Ligaiius  (fays 
be),  before  there  was  any  fnfpicion  of  a  war,  went  into 
Africa  as  a  legale  to  the  procoiiful  Caius  Confidius  ; 
in  which  he  fu  approved  himfclt,  I  oth  to  the  Roman 
citizens  and  allies,  that,  when  Cotihdius  left  the  pro- 
vince, the  iniiabiiants  would  not  te  fatisficd  hi-  (hould 
leave  the  government  in  the  hands  of  any  ottier  pcr- 
fon.  Therefore  (^intus  Ligarius  having  excuied  him- 
felf  in  vain  for  fome  time,  accepted  oi  the  government 
againft  his  will;  which  he  fo  managed  during  the 
peace,  that  both  the  citizens  and  allies  weie  greatly 
plcafed  with  his  integrity  and  juitice.  The  war  hroke 
out  on  a  fudden,  which  thofe  in  Africa  did  not  hear 
of  till  it  was  begun:  hut  upon  the  news  of  it,  partly 
througli  inconfideratc  halle,  and  partly  from  blind 
fear,  they  looked  out  for  a  leader,  firll  for  their  own 
fa'ety,  and  then  as  they  were  affedled;  when  Ligarius, 
thinkmg  of  home,  and  dcCrous  to  return  to  his  friends, 
would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  engage  in  any  aflairs. 
In  the  mean  time,  Pullius  Accius  Varus,  the  pritor, 
who  Wj6  formerly  governor  of  Africa,  c©ming  to  Uti- 
ca,  recourfe  was  imm.edhitely  had  to  him,  who  very 
eagerly  took  upon  himfelf  the  government  ;  if  that 
can  be  called  z  government,  which  was  conferred  on  a 
private  man  by  the  clamour  of  the  Ignorant  multitude, 
without  any  public  autlxirity.  Ligarius,  tlierefore, 
who  endeavoured  to  avoid  every  thing  of  that  kind, 
ceafed  to  aft  foon  after  the  arrival  of  Varus."  Here 
Cicero  endd  his  narrative.  For  though  Ligarius  after- 
wards joined  with  Pompcy's  party,  yet  lo  have  men- 
tioned that,  which  was  nothing  more  than  what  many 
others  had  done,  whom  Cafar  had  already  pardoned, 
could  have  ferved  only  to  increafe  his  difpleafure 
againft  lilm.  And  therefore  he  doubtlcfs  fhowed 
great  ikill  in  fo  managing  his  account,  as  to  take 
off  the  main  force  of  the  accufation,  and  by  that- 
means  make  way  for  his  pardon,  which  he  accordingly- 
obtained. 


Chap.  III.  Of  the  Propofitien. 
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In   every  juR  and  regular  difcourfe,  the  fpeaket'aThe  propo- 
intention  is  to  prove   or   illuftrate   fomethiiig.     And'lf''^"  J^  ^ 
when  he  lays  down  the  fubjedl  upon  which  he  ^^tfignsl,''  '^"j-^  ^'"* 
to  treat,  in  a  diftinft  and  exprcfu  manner,  this  is  calltdmanner  of 
the  propofil'ion.  '^yig 

Orators  ufe  feveral  ways  in  laying  down  the  fu' jedlj?'™'"  '•'e 
of  their  difcourfes.      Sometimes  they  do  it  in  one  ge-  "./^    °" 
neral  propolition.      We   have  an  inltance  of  this   inoi^mr 
Cicero's  fpeech  to  the  fenate,  the  day  alter  C^far  wasmrsns  te 
killed  (as  it   is  given   us  by  Dion  Caffius),  in   whichueat. 
his  delign  was   to  perfuade  thtni  to  peace  and  unani- 
mity.      "    This    (fiys    he)    being  the    Itate  of   our 
ifT-urs,  I  think  It    neceffary   that  we  lay  afidc  all  the 
difcord   and  enmity  which  have  been  among  us,  and 
return   again   to  our  former  peace  and   agreement." 
And  then  he  proceeds  to  offer    his  reafons  for  this 
advice. 

At  other  times,  to  give  a  clearer  .-ind  more  didlniS 
view  of  their  difcourfe,  they  fubjoin  to  the  propofition 
,  tiie. 
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When  tlie 
fiibjed  re- 
fers to  feve 
ral  diffetei 
things,  and 
requires  to 
lie  laid 
ilown  ill 
diftinft  yrn 
jiofitions.  i 
IS  called  a 
fartiticn. 


the  genfval  heads  of  argument  liy  which  they  endea- 
vour to  fiipport  it.  This  roethod  Cicero  ufes  in  his 
fevcnth  Philippic,  where  he  fays,  "  I  who  have  always 
commended  and  advifcd  to  peace,  am  againft  a  peace 
with  Mark  Antony.  But  why  am  I  averfe  to  peace .> 
Becaiife  it  is  bafe,  becaufe  it  is  dangerous,  and  liecaiife 
it  is  inr.prafticable.  And  I  bcfeech  you  to  hear  me 
uith  your  ufual  candour,  while  I  make  out  thefe  three 
things." 

But  when  the  Aibjeft  relates  to  feveral  different 
thinEfs,  which  require  each  of  them  to  be  feparatcly 
(laid  down  in  diftinft  propofitions,  it  is  called  3. parti- 
tion ;  though  fome  hnve  made  two  kinds  of  partition, 
one  of  which  thty  call  fcparation,  and  the  other  cnu- 
niirntirm.  By  the  former  of  thefe,  the  orator  fhows 
.in  what  he  agrees  v/ith  his  adverfary,  and  wherein  he 
differs  from  him.  So,  in  the  cafe  formerly  mentioned, 
of  a  pcrfon  accufed  of  facrilcge  for  ftealing  private 
money  out  of  a  temple,  he  who  pleads  for  the  defen- 
dant fays,  "  He  owns  the  faft  ;  but  it  being  private 
money,  the  point  in  queftion  is,  AVhether  this  be  facri- 
lege  ?"  And  in  the  caufe  of  Mib,  Cicero  fpcaking  of 
Clodius,  fays,  "  The  point  which  now  comes  before 
the  court,  is  not.  Whether  he  was  killed  or  not  ;  that 
we  confefs :  but.  Whether  juflly  or  unjulfly."  Now 
in  reality  here  is  no  partition,  fince  the  former  branch 
of  the  propofition  is  what  u  agreed  upon,  and  given 
lip  ;  and  confequently  it  is  only  the  latter  that  remains 
to  be  difputed.  It  is  called  enumeration,  when  the  ora- 
tor acquaints  his  hcsrers  with  the  feveral  parts  of  his 
<lifcourfe  upon  which  he  defigns  to  treat.  And  this 
alone,  properly  fpeiking,  is  a  partition.  Thus  Cicero 
ftates  his  plea  in  his  defence  of  Muisna  :  "  1  perceive 
the  accufatlon  confifls  of  three  parts:  the  firfl  refpefta 
the  con'.!iift  of  his  life  ;  the  fecond  his  dignity;  and 
the  third  contnins  a  charge  of  bribery." 

There  are  three  things  rcquifite  in  a  good  parti- 
tion ;  that  it  bejhort,  complete,  and  confifl  but  of  ijeiv 
memlers. 

~  A  partition  is  faid  to  be  fiort,  when  each  propofi- 
tion contains  in  it  nothing  more  than  what  is  neceiTary. 
So  that  the  brevity  here  required  is  different  from  that 
of  a  narration  ;  for  that  confifls  chiefly  in  things,  this 
in  words.  And,  as  Quintilian  juftly  obferves,  brevity 
feems  very  proper  here,  where  the  orator  does  not  Ihow 
Avhat  he  is  then  fpeaking  of,  but  what  he  deligns  to 
difcourfe  upon. 

Again,  it  ought  to  be  complete  and  perfeft.  And 
for  this  end,  care  mufl  be  taken  to  omit  no  neceflary 
part  in  the  enumeration. 

But,  however,  there  fliould  be  as  few  heads  as  is 
confiftent  with  the  nature  of  the  fubjefl.  The  ancient 
rhetoricians  prefcribe  three  or  four  at  the  moll.  And 
we  do  not  remember  tliat  Cicero  ever  exceeds  th:it 
number.  But  it  is  certain,  the  fewer  they  are,  the 
better,  provided  nothing  iiecefTary  be  omitted.  For 
too  large  a  number  is  both  difficult  of  retention,  and 
apt  to  introduce  that  confufion  which  partition  is  de- 
figned  to  prevent. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  fpeaking  only  of  thofe  heads 
into  which  the  fubjeft  or  general  argument  of  the  dif- 
courfe is  at  lirfl  divided.  For  it  is  fometimes  conve- 
nient to  divide  thefe  ?.gain,  or  at  leaft  fome  of  them, 
into  feveral  parts  or  members.  And  when  this  hap- 
pens, it  18  beft  done,  as  \X\%  fpe^ker  comes  to  each  of 
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them  in  the  order  at  firit  laid  down  ;  by  which  means 'Oi'porition^ 
the  memoiy  of  the  hearers  will  be  lefs  burdened  than  ^~~v  '  *' 
by  a  multitude  of  particulars  at  one  and  the  fame  time. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  the  Minilian  law,  com- 
prifcs  what  he  defigns  to  fay  under  three  general  heads. 
"  Firfl  (fays  he)  1  (hall  fpeak  of  the  nature  of  the 
w-.r,  then  of  its  greatnefs,  and  laflly  about  the  choice 
of  a  general.'  And  when  he  comes  to  the  firfl  of 
thefe,  he  divides  it  again  into  four  branches  ;  and 
fhows,  "  how  much  the  glory  of  the  Romans,  the 
fafcty  of  their  allies,  their  grcateil  revenues,  and  the 
fortunes  of  many  of  their  citizens,  were  all  concerned 
in  that  war."  The  feconj  head,  in  which  he- cenfiders 
the  greatnefs  of  the  war,  has  no  divilion.  But  when 
he  comes  to  the  third  head,  concerning  the  choice  of 
a  general,  he  divides  that  likewife  into  four  parts  ; 
and  Ihows,  that  fo  many  virtues  sre  necetfarv  in  a  con- 
fummate  general,  fuch  an  one  as  was  proper  to  have 
tlie  management  of  that  war,  namely,  yi/// <n  military 
affairs,  courage,  authority,  and  fuccefs  :  all  which  he  at- 
tributes to  Pompey.  And  this  is  the  fcheme  of  that 
celebrated  oration. 

This  fuhdividing,  however',  fhould  never  have  plat-e 
but  when  it  iii  abfolutely  necclTary.  To  fpiit  a  filb- 
jeft  into  a  great  many  minute  parts,  by  divi!i<m5  and 
fubdivifions  without  end,  has  always  a  bad  effeft  in 
fpeaking.  It  may  be  proper  in  a  logical  treatife  j  but 
it  makes  an  oration  appear  hard  and  dry,  and  unne- 
cefTarily  fatigues  the  memory.  In  a  fermon,  there 
may  be  from  three  to  five,  or  fix  heads,  including 
fubdivifions ;  feldom  fhould  there  be  more. 

Further,  fome  divide  their  fubjeil  into  two  parts,  jj^gj^jy^l 
and  propofe  to  tre.n  upon  it  negatively  and  yiofev/y  ;  ai.d  pofi- f 
by  Ihowing  firfl  what  it  is  not,  and  then  what  it  is.  ''^e  '''''- 
But  while  they  are  employed  to  prove  what  it  is  not,!!"'"*]; 
they  are  not  properly  treating  upon   that,  but  fome-  "  ' 
thing  elfe  ;  which  feems  as  irregular  as  it  is  unnecef- 
fary.     For  he  who  proves  what  a  thing  is,  does  at  the 
fame  time  Ihow  what   it    is  not.     However,  in  faft, 
there  is  a  fort  of  divifnn  by  atTirmation  and  negation,  ^ 

which  may  fometimes  be  conveniently  ufed.  As  it  a 
perfon,  charged  with  killing  another,  fhould  thus  flate 
his  defence  :  I  hact  done  right  if  I  had  killed  him,  hut 
J  did  not  kill  him.  litre  indeed,  if  the  latter  can  be 
plainly  made  to  appear,  it  may  fcem  needlefs  to  infill 
upon  the  former.  But  if  that  cannot  be  fo  fully  pro- 
ved, but  there  may  be  room  left  for  fufpicion,  it  may 
be  proper  to  make  ufe  of  both  :  for  all  perfons  do 
not  fee  things  in  the  fame  light,  and  he  who  believes 
the  faft,  may  likewife  think  it  juft  ;  while  he  who 
thinks  it  unjufl,  may  not  believe  it,  but  rather  fup- 
pofe,  had  it  really  been  committed  by  the  party,  he 
would  not  have  denied  it,  fince  he  looked  upon  it  as 
dtfenfible.  And  this  method  of  proceeding,  Quinti- 
lian .ompares  to  a  cuftom  olten  ufed  in  traffic,  when 
perfons  make  a  large  demand  at  firfl,  in  order  to  gain 
a  reafonable  price.  Cicero  ufts  this  way  of  reafoning 
in  his  defence  of  Milo  ;  but  in  the  contr.iry  order : 
that  is,  he  firfl  anfwers  the  charge  ;  and  then  juflifiea 
the  faft,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  charge  was 
true.  For  he  proves,  firfl  that  Clodius  was  the  ag- 
grefior;  and  not  Milo,  as  the  contrary  party  had  af- 
ferted  :  and  then  to  give  the  greater  advantage  to  his 
caufe,  he  proceeds  to  fhow,  that  if  Milo  had  been  the 
aegreflpr,  it  would  however  have  been  a  glorious  ac- 
4  tioi 
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Jifprfrtii.n.ti'on  to  take  ofT  fuch  an  ahandonej  wretcli,  who  was     thol  dliTtrent  from  them 
""^         not  only  a  common  enemy  to  mankind,  but  had  like- 
wile  often  threntened  his  life. 

A  trood  and  juft  partition  is  rttended  with  confiJe- 

rahle  advantages.     For   it   crives  both  lif^ht  and  orna- 

nunt  to  a  difcourfe.      ,Vnd  it   is  alio  a  great  relief  to 

the  hearers,   who,  by  means   of  thefe   ftops  and  refts, 

arc  much  better  enabled  to  keep  p  ice  with  the  fpeaker 

without   confiifion,    and    by    calling    their    thoughts 

tilhtr  way,  from  what  has  been  faid,  both  know  and 

are  prepared  for   what   is  to  follow.     And  as  perfons, 

in  travelling  a  road   with   which  they  are  acquninted, 

go  on  with  greater  pleafure   and  lefs  fatijue,  becaufe 

they  know  how  far  it  is  to  their  journey's  end  ;  fo  to 

be  apprifed  of  the   fpenker's  defign,   and   the  fcveral 

parts  of  his  difcourfe  which  he   propofes  to  treat  on, 

contributes  very  much  to  relieve  the  hearer,  and  keep 

tip  his  attention.      This  mull   appear  very  evident  to 

?.ll  who  confider  how  dlffiridt  it   is  to  attend  long  and 

clofely  to  ane  th'ng,  efpecialiy  when  we  do  not  know 

how  long  it  may  be  before  we  are  like  to  be  releafed. 

Whereas,  when    we  are  before-hand  acquiinied  with 

the  fcheme,  and  the  fpeaker  proceeds  reguhrly  from 

one  thing  to  another,  opportunity  is  given  to  eafe  the 

mind,  by  relaxing  the  att^'ntion,  ;ind  recalling  it  again 

when  neceflary.     In   a  fermon,  or  in   a  pleading  at 

tiie  bar,  few  things  are  of  greater   confequence  than 

a  proper  or  happv  divifion.    It  Ihould  be  ftudied  with 

much  accuracy  .ind    care  ;   for   if  one  take   a   wrong 

method  at  firlt  fetting  out,  it  will  lead  them  aftiay  in 
all  that  follows.  It  will  render  the  whole  difcourfe 
either  perplexed  or  languid  ;  and  though  the  hearers 
may  not  he  a!:le  to  tell  where  the  fault  or  diforder 
lies,  they  will  be  fenfible  there  is  a  dilorder  fome- 
where,  and  find  themfelves  little  afiefted  by  what  'n 
fpoken.  The  French  wi iters  of  fermons  fiudy  neat- 
nefs  and  elegance  in  the  divifion  of  their  fuhjefts 
much  more  than  the  Englilh  do  ;  wliofe  dillributions, 
though  fenfible  and  jnll,  yet  are  often  inartificial  and 
verbofc. 
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both.      Two   methods   of  Diipciit'on. 
reafoniig  are  employed  !)y   orators,  ih.^ JynthiUc  and' 
anaiylk 


I.   Every  piece  of  fynthctic   reafojiing   mny  be  te-  Syn'h'-tic 
lived  i^to  a  fyllo^ifm  or  feries  of  f>  llogifms,  (fte  Lo- J,"'*'!;]"^ , 
ic.)   Thus  we   may   reduce   Cicero's   argument,   by  he  refnlvcd 


fol 

c 

which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that   Clodius  afiaulted  into  a  fyll; 

Milo,  and  not   Milo   Clodius,  to  a  fyllogifm    in  this  f!"^"* '"■ '"'=- 

manner:  riesoffjlto- 

jrilins. 
He   ivas  the  aggnjfor,  tohnfc  advantage  it   ixias  to   hill 

the  other. 
But  it  luas  the  advantage  of  Clodius  to  kill  Milo,  and 

not  Milo  to  kilt  him. 
Therefore    Clodius    luas  the   aggreffor,    or    he    ajfaullai 

Milo. 


the  ar- 
Tientj 
ught  in 


Chap.  IV.    Of  Confirmation. 

nfir.Tia-  The  nmtor  having  acquainted  his  hearers,  in  the 
niii.fti  propofition,  with  the  fubjeft  on  which  he  dcfigns  to 
difcourfe,  ufually  proceeds  either  to  prove  or  iliulhate 
what  he  has  there  laid  dcwn.  For  fome  difcourfes 
ei!cc  of  lequire  nothing  more  than  an  enlargement  or  illuiha- 
bjeift.  tion,  to  fet  them  in  a  proper  light,  and  recommend 
tliem  to  the  hearers  ;  for  which  reafon,  likewife, 
they  have  often  no  diltinft  propofition.  But  where 
arguments  are  brought  in  defence  of  the  fubjeft,  this 
is  properly  confirmttion.  For,  as  Cicero  defines  it, 
"  confirmation  is  that  wliich  gives  proof,  authority, 
End  fupport  to  a  caufe,  by  reafoning."  And  for  this 
end,  if  any  thing  in  the  propofition  feems  obfcure,  or 
liable  to  be  mifunderftood,  the  orator  firll  takes  care 
to  explain  it,  and  then  goes  on  to  offer  fuch  arguments 
for  the  proof  of  it,  and  reprefent  them  in  fuch  a 
Sight,  as  may  be  moft  proper  to  gain  the  aUcnt  of  his 
hearers 

But  here  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  are 
different  ways  of  reafoning  fuited  to  different  arts. 
The  mathematician  treats  his  fubjcft  after  another 
aanaer  thiin  the  logician,  and  the  orator  in  a  rac^ 


The  thing  to  be  proved  was,  that  Clodius  afTaulted 
Milo,   which  therefore  comes  in  tlie   conclufi.in  :  and 
the  argument,  by  which   it  is   provv.'d,  is  taken  from 
the  head  of  profit   or   advantage.      Thus  the  logician- 
would  treat  this  argument  ;  and  if  either  of  the  pre- 
mifes  were  queltioned,  he  would  fupport  it  with  ano- 
ther fyllogifm.      But   this  fiiort   and   dry  way  of  rea- 
foning does  not  at  all  fuit   the   orator  :   who  not  onlv 
for  variety  changes  the  order  of  the  parts,  be.^innina- 
fometimes  with  the  minor,  and  ;it  other  times  with  the 
conclulion,  and   ending  with  the  major  ;   but  likewife 
clothes  each  part  with   fucli   ornaments   of  exprefTion 
as  are  proper  to  enliven   the    fubje6t,  and    render   it 
more  agreeable  and  entertaining.      And  he  frequently 
fubjoins,   cither   to   the   major  propofition,   or  minor, 
and  fometimes  to  both,  one  or  more  atgument.i  to  fup- 
port them  ;   and  perhaps  others  to  confirm  or  illuflrate 
them  as  he  think?  it  requifite.     Therefore,  as  a  logi- 
cal fyllogifm   confills  of  three   parts  or  propofitions, 
a  rhetorical  fyllogifm   frequently  contains   four,  and 
many  times  five  parts.      And  Cicero  reckons  this  lall 
the  moil  coinplete.      But  all  that  is  faid  in  confirma- 
tion of  either  of  the  premifes  is  accounted  but  as  one- 
part.     This  will   appear  more   evident    by   examples. 
By   a   ihort  fyllogifm  Cicero  thus    proves,    that    the 
Carthaginians  were  not  to   be   trufted  :   "  Thofe  who 
have    often  deceived  us,  by   violating    their   engage- 
ments, ought  not  to   be  trufted.     For  if  we  receive, 
any   diimagc    !  y   their   treachery,  we   can    blnme   no 
body  but  ourfelves.    But  the  Carthaginians  Inve  often 
fo  deceived  us.   Therefore  it  is  madnefs  to  trull  them." 
Here  the  major  propofition   is  fupportcd  by  a  reafon. 
The  minor  needed  none  ;  becaufe  the  treachery  of  the 
Carthaginians  was  well  known.      So  that  this  fyllogifm 
confifts  of  four  parts.     But  by  a  fyllogifm  of  five  parts 
he  proves  foraewhat  more  largely  and  elegantly,   that 
the  world  is  under  the   direftion   of  a  wife  governor. 
The  major  is  this :  "  Thofe  things  arc  Letter  governed 
which  ate  undtr  the  direttion  of  wifdom,   than  thofe 
which  are  not."     This  he  proves  by  ftvcral  inftances  : 
"  A  houfe  managed  with  piudence  has  every  thing  in 
better  order,   and   more   convenient,  than   that  which 
is  under   no  regulation.     An  army  commanded  by  a 
v;ife  and   fkilful   general  is  in    all   refpefls  belter  go- 
verned than  one  which  has  a  fool  or  a  madman  at  the 
head  of  it.   And  the  like  is  to  be  faid  of  a  /hip,  which 
performs  her  courfe  heft  under  the  direction  of  a  flcil- 
ful  pilot."     '1  hen   he  proceeds  to   the  minor  thus; 
"  iBut  nothing  is  better  governed  than  the  univerfe." 

Which 
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rBifpcfition.  Which  he  proves  in  this  matinef  :  "  The^rifing  and  fet- 
'"'  V  '  '  ting  of  the  heavtnly  bodies  keep  a  certain  determined 
order  ;  and  the  feveral  feafoiis  of  the  year  do  not  only 
necefTarily  return  in  the  fame  manner,  but  are  fuited 
to  t!ic  advantage  of  the  whole  ;  nor  did  the  vicifTi- 
tudes  of  night  and  day  ever  yet  become  prejuih"cial, 
by  aUerifig  their  courfe."  From  all  which  he  con- 
cludes, "  That  the  world  mull  be  under  the  direftion 
irf  a  wife  governor."  In  both  thefe  ei:amples,  the 
jeguhr  order  of  the  parts  is  obferved.  We  fliall 
therefore  produce  another,  in'  w4u'ch  the  order  is  dl- 
leitly  contrary  ;  for  beginning  with  the  cooclufion, 
he  proceeds  next  to  the  minor  propofition,  and  fo 
ends  with  the  major.  In  his  defence  of  Coelius,  his 
dttijrn  is  to  prove  that  Cosllus  had  not  led  a  loofe  Hnd 
vicious  life,  with  which  his  enemies  had  charged 
Icim.  And  this  he  does,  by  (howlHg  he  h?.d  clofely 
followed  his  ftudies,  and  was  a  good  orator.  This 
may  probably  at  flrfl,  fight  appeir  hut  a  weak  argu- 
ment ;  though  to  him  who  confiders  what  Cicero 
everywhere  declares  neceffary  to  gain  that  character, 
it  may  perhaps  be  thought  othervvife.  The  fenfe  of 
■what  he  fays  here  may  be  reduced  to  this  fyllogifm. 

Thofe  luho  have  purfued  the  ftudy  of  oroloi-y,  fo  as 
tn  excel  in  it,  cannot  haiie  led  a  laofe  and  yiiious 
tfe. 

S»t  Ccelius  has  done  this. 

Therefore  his  enemies  charge  him  wrongfully. 

But  let  us  hear  Cicero  himfelf.  He  begins  with  the 
conclufion,  thus  :  "  Ccelius  is  not  ch.argeable  with 
profufenefs,  extravagancy,  eontracling  of  debts,  or 
intemperance,  a  vice  which  ajje  i<;  fo  far  from  abating, 
that  it  rather  incrcsfes  it.  Nay,  he  never  engaged  in 
amours,  and  thofe  picafures  of  youth,  as  they  are 
called,  which  are  foon  thrown  off,  as  reafon  prevails." 
Then  he  proceeds  to  the  minor,  and  fhows  from  the 
efTccls,  that  Ccelius  had  clofely  applied  himfelf  to  the 
heft  arts,  by  which  he  means  thofe  ncceffary  for  an 
-orator :  "  You  have  now  heard  him  make  his  own 
defence,  and  you  formerly  heard  him  engaged  in  a 
proftcution  (I  fpeak  this  to  vindicate,  not  to  applaud 
him),  you  could  not  but  perceive  hia  manner  of 
fpeaking,  his  ability,  his  good  fenfe,  and  cotnmand 
of  language.  Nor  did  he  only  difcover  a  good  genius, 
which  will  oftentimes  do  much  of  itfelf  when  it  is 
not  improved  by  induflry  ;  but  what  he  faid  (if  my 
alTeclion  for  him  did  not  bias  my  judgment)  appeared 
to  be  the  tfleft  of  learning,  application,  and  ftudy." 
And  then  he  comes  to  the  major:  "But  be  affured,  that 
thofe  vices  chargeil  upon  Coelius,  and  the  ftudies  upon 
which  I  am  now  difcourfing,  cannot  meet  in  the  feme 
peifon.  For  it  is  not  poffilde  that  a  mind,  difturbed  by 
fuch  irregular  pafiions,  fhould  be  able  to  go  through 
■wh  it  we  orators  do,  I  Jo  not  mean  only  in  fpeaking, 
but  even  in  thinking."  And  this  he  proves  by  an 
aoiuinent  tahtn  from  the  fcarcity  of  good  orators. 
•'  Can  any  other  reafon  be  itnagined,  why  fo  few, 
both  now,  and  at  all  times,  have  engaged  in  this 
province,  when  the  rewards  of  eloquence  are  fo  mag- 
nificent, and  it  is  attended  with  fo  great  delight,  ap- 
plaufe,  glory,  and  honour  ?  All  pleafures  muft  be  ne- 
glffted  ;  diverfions,  recreations,  and  entertainments 
omitted  ;  and  even  the  converfjtion  of  all  our  friends 
muft  in  a  manner  be  laid  afiik.  This  it  i^  which  de- 
•    N';25o. 
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ters  perfons  from  the  labour  and  ftudy  of  oratory ;  noini'pofi^ion. 

their  want  of  genias  or  education."  <r~~' 

2.   By  Enthymem.      But   orators   do  not  often   nfe  Orators  d« 

complete  fyllogifms.  but  mnft  commonly  enthymems.  not  often 

An  enthymem,  ai  i»   ihown   elfewhere,   is  an  imperfeft  "fe  com- 

fyllogifm,  ctuififtiog   of  two    parts;    the    conclufion,^''"^ '','"*" 

J  r  .1  T  ^      1  •       .1  ■     1  •    J      r  /•  II       Hiims,  but 

and  one  or  the  premiles.      Ana  in   this  kind  ot  lyllo-  [^,„(i.  ^^^_ 

[jifm,  that   propofil'on   is  ainitted,   whether  it  be  the  raoaly  im- 

major  or  minor,   which    is  liifiiciently  manifeft  of  it-pcftd 

felf,  and  may  eafily  be    fupplied  by  the  hearers.     But"^""'^    * 

the  propofition   that  is   expreffed  is  ufually  called  the      "^ 

annredcnt,  and  the  cOuclufion  the  confcquent.      So  if  the 

major  of  that  fyllogifm  be  omitted,  by  which   Cicero 

endeavours  to   prove   that  Clodius  aftaulted   Mila,  it 

win  make  this  enthymem  : 

Thf  death   of  Mdo    -would  have  been  an  advantage  la 

Clodius. 
Therefore    Clodius    was    the  aggrejor ;    or,    therefore 

he  ajfiuited  Mdo. 

In  like  manner  that  other  fyllogifm  above-mentioned, 
by  which  he  ftiows  that  the  Carthaginians  oueht  not 
to  be  trufted,  by  omitting  the  minor,  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  enthymem  : 

Thofe  •who  have  often  broke  their  faith  ought  not  to 

be  trufled. 
For  tvhich  reafon  the   Carthaginiims   ought  not    to  L: 

trujled. 

Every  one  would  readily  fupply  the  minor,  fince  the 
ptrfidioufnefs  of  the  Carthaginians  was  known  to  a 
proverb.  But  it  is  reckoned  a  beauty  in  enthymems, 
when  they  conlift  of  contrary  parts :  becaufe  the 
turn  of  them  Is  moft  acute  and  pungent.  Such  is  that 
of  Micipfa  in  Salluft ;  ''  What  ftraiiger  will  be  faith- 
ful to  you  who  are  an  enemy  to  your  friends  ?"  And 
fo  likewife  that  of  Cicero  for  Milo,  fpeaking  of  Clo- 
dius :  "  You  fit  as  avengers  of  his  death  ;  whofe  life 
you  would  not  reiVore,  did  you  think  it  in  your 
power."  Orators  manage  enthymems  in  the  faise 
manner  they  do  fyllogifms  ;  that  is,  they  invert  the 
order  of  the  parts,  and  confirm  the  propofition  by  one 
or  more  reafons  :  and  therefore  a  rhetorical  cnthvment 
frequently  confifts  of  three  parts,  as  a  fyllogifm  does 
of  five.  Though,  ftriilly  fpeaking,  a  iyllogifm  can 
confift  of  no  more  than  three  parts,  and  an  enthymefh 
but  of  two  :  and  the  arguments  brought  to  fupport 
either  of  the  prftpofitions  conftitut*  fo  many  new 
enthymems,  of  which  the  part  they  are  defigned  to 
prove  is  the  conclufion.  To  illuilrate  this  by  an 
example : 

./In  honefl  man  thinks  himfelf  under  tlje  highejl  obligat 

tion  to  his  country. 
Therefore  hefhou!dJhun  no  danger  iofertie  it. 

In  this  enthymem  the  major  is  wanting,  which  irould 
run  thus  :  "  He  who  is  under  the  higheft  obligations 
to  another,  {Iiould  fhun  no  danger  in  ordertofervehim." 
This  laft  propofition  is  founded  upon  the  common 
principle  of  gratitude  ;  which  requires  that,  to  the 
utnioft  of  our  power,  a  return  fhould  be  made  in  pro- 
portion to  the  kindncfs  received.  And  this  being  a 
mnxim  generally  allowed,  it  is  omitted  by  the  orator. 
But  now  this  enthymem,  confifting  of  the  minor  and 
conchtfiofl,  might  be  managed  in  fome  Inch  manner 

as 
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ifpofitipn  ai  this,  heginninc;  with  the  conclufion  :  "  An  lioneft 
"~V"~~^  man  ought  to  (hun  no  danger,  but  readily  expote  his 
life  for  the  fafety  and  prefervation  of  his  country." 
Then  the  reafon  of  this  conduft  might  be  added, 
which  is  the  antecedent  of  the  entliymem,  or  minor 
of  the  fyllogifra  :  "  For  he  is  fcnfible,  that  his  obliga- 
tiona  to  his  country  are  fo  many,  and  fo  great,  that 
he  can  never  fully  reqnite  them."  And  this  again 
might  be  confirmed  by  an  enumeration  of  particulars  : 
"  He  looks  upon  himfclf  as  indebted  to  his  country  for 
every  thing  he  enjoys  ;  for  his  friends,  relations,  all 
the  pleafures  of  life,  and  even  for  life  itfelf  "  Now 
the  orator  calls  this  oni  enlhymem,  though  in  reality 
there  are  two  :  For  the  fecond  reafon,  or  argument, 
added  to  the  firft,  becomes  the  antecedent  of  a  new 
enthymem,  of  whicli  the  firft  reafon  is  the  confequent. 
And  if  thefe  two  enthymems  were  exprefted  feparately 
in  the  natural  order  of  the  parts,  the  former  would 
ftand  thus  :  "  An  honeft  man  thinks  himfelf  under 
the  higheft  obligations  to  his  country  ;  therefore  he 
ought  to  fhun  no  danger  for  its  prefervation."  The 
latter  thus :  "  An  honeft  man  efteems  himfelf  in- 
debted to  his  country  for  every  thing  he  enjoys  ; 
therefore  he  thinks  he  is  under  the  higheft  obligations 
to  it."  The  fame  thing  might  be  proved  in  the  like 
way  of  reafoning,  by  arguments  of  a  different  kind. 
From  comparifon,  thus:  "  As  it  would  be  thouglit 
bafe  and  ungrateful  in  a  fon  not  to  hazard  himfelf  for 
the  prefervation  of  hi*  father;  an  honeft  man  muft 
certainly  efteem  it  fo  when  his  country  is  in  danger." 
Or  from  an  example,  in  this  manner  ;  "  An  honeft 
man  in  like  circumftances  would  propofc  to  himfelf 
the  example  of  Decius,  who  freely  gave  up  his  life 
for  the  fervice  of  his  country.  He  gave  up  his  life 
fndeed,  but  did  not  lofe  it  ;  for  he  cannot  be  faid  to 
have  loft  his  life,  who  lives  in  immoital  honour." 
Orators  frequently  intermix  fuch  arguments  to  adorn 
and  illuftrate  their  fubjeft  with  others  taken  fiom  the 
nature  and  circumftances  of  things.  And  now,  if  we 
confider  a  little  this  method  of  reafoning,  we  fhall 
find  it  the  moft  plain  and  eafy  imaginable.  For  when 
any  propofition  is  laid  down,  and  one  or  more  reafons 
fubjoined  to  prove  it,  each  reafon  joined  with  the  pro- 
pofition makes  a  diftinft  enthymem,  of  which  the  pro- 
pofition is  the  conclufion.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  feventli 
Philippic,  lays  down  this  as  the  foundation  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  "That  he  is  againft  a  peace  with  Mark  An- 
tony ;"  for  which  he  gives  three  reafons  :  "  Becaufe 
it  is  bafe,  becaufe  it  is  dangerous,  ar:d  becaufe  it  is 
impratlicable."  Thefe  feverally  joined  with  the  pro- 
pofition, form  three  enthymems  ;  and  upon  each  of 
thefe  he  difcourfes  feparately,  which  make  up  that 
oration.  And  this  method  is  what  perfons  for  the 
moft  part  naturally  fall  into,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  terms  Jy//ogifm  or  enlJ^ymem.  l^hey  advance  fome- 
thing,  and  think  of  a  reafon  to  prove  it,  and  another 
perhaps  to  fupport  that  ;  and,  fo  far  as  their  invention 
will  aflift  them,  or  they  are  mafttrs  of  language,  they 
endeavour  to  fet  what  they  fay  in  the  plaineil  light, 
give  it  the  beft  drefs,  embellifh  it  with  proper  figures 
and  different  turns  of  expreffion  ;  and,  as  they  think 
convenient,  illuftrate  it  with  fimiiitudes,  comparifons, 
and  the  like  ornaments,  to  render  it  raoft  agreeable, 
till  they  think  what  they  have  advanced  fufliciently 
proved.  As  this  method  of  arguing  therefore  is  the 
Vol.  XUI.  Part  IL 
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moft  plain,  eafy,  and  natural;  fo  it  is  what  is  mofl  Rifi><'""'o''' 
commonly  ufed  in  oratory.  Whereas  a  tlrift  fyllo- '""""» 
giftical  way  of  difcourfing  is  dry  and  jejune,  cramps 
the  mind,  and  docs  not  admit  of  thofe  embellifhments 
of  language  which  arc  a  great  advantage  to  the  ora- 
tor :  for  which  reafon  he  feldom  ufes  complete  fylla- 
gifms  ;  and  when  he  does,  it  is  with  great  latitude. 
In  every  difcourfe  care  (hould  be  taken  not  to  blend 
arguments  con fufedly  together  that  are  of  a  fejiaraf; 
nature.  "  AH  arguments  (fays  the  elegant  Dr  Blair) 
are  direfted  to  prove  one  or  other  of  thefe  three  things; 
that  fomething  is  true  ;  that  it  is  morally  right  or  fit ; 
or  that  it  is  profitable  and  good.  Thefe  make  the 
three  great  fuijefts  of  difcufiion  among  mankind; 
truth,  duty,  and  intcreft.  But  the  arguments  directed 
towards  any  one  of  them  are  genetically  diftinft  ;  and 
he  who  blends  them  all  under  one  topic,  which  he  calls 
his  argument,  as,  in  fermons  cfpecially,  is  too  often 
done,  will  render  his  reafoning  inJiftinft  and  inele- 
gant. Suppofp,  for  inftance,  that  I  am  recommend- 
ing to  an  audience  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  our 
neighbour  ;  and  that  I  take  my  firft  argument  from 
the  inward  fatisfaftlon  which  a  benevolent  temper  af- 
fords ;  my  fecond,  from  the  obligation  which  the  ex- 
ample of  Chrift  lays  upon  us  to  this  duty;  and  my 
third,  from  its  tendency  to  procure  us  the  good-wiJl 
of  all  around  us ;  my  arguments  are  good,  but  1  have 
arranged  them  wrong  :  for  ray  firft  and  third  argu- 
mcnts  are  taken  from  confiilerations  of  intereft,  inter- 
nal peace,  and  external  advantages ;  and  between 
thefe,  I  have  introduced  one,  which  refts  wholly  up- 
on duty.  I  ftiould  have  kept  thofe  claffes  of  argu- 
ments, which  are  addrefTed  to  different  principles  in 
human  nature,  feparate  and  diftinft."  ,^ 

H.  The  other  method  of  reafoning  is  the  analytic,  The  aialy- 
in  which  the  orator  conceals  his  intention  concerning'"^  method 
the  point  he  is  to  prove,  till  he  has  gradually  brought -n'^f/^'^"' 
his  hearers  to  the  defigned  conclufion.     They  are  ledtlm  fame 
on,   fltp  by  ftep,  from  one  known   truth  to  another,  with  the 
till  the  conclufion  be  ftolen  upon  them,  as  the  natural ^°'^""'^' 
confequence  ef  a  chain  of  propofitiona.     As,   for  in- 
ftance,  when  one   intending  to   prove  the  being  of  a 
God,  fets  out  with  obferviiig  that  every  thing  which 
we  fee  is  the  world  has  had  a  beginning;  that  what- 
ever has  had  a  beginning,  muft  have  had  a  prior  caufe  ; 
that  in  human   produftions,  art  ftiown  in  the   cfFeft, 
ncccffarily  infers  defign  in   the   caufe  ;  and  proceeds 
leading  you  on  from  one  caufe  to  another,  till  you  ar- 
rive at  one  fnprcme  firft  caufe,   from  whom  is  derived 
all  the  order  and  defign  vifible  in  his  works.     This  \i 
much  the  fame  with  the  Socratic   method,   by  which 
that  philofopher  fil'enced  the  fophifts  of  his  age. 

He  proceeded  by  feveral  queftion?,  which  being  fe- 
parately granted,  the  thing  defigned  to  be  inferred  was 
afterwards  put,  which,  by  reafon  of  its  fimilitude  with 
feveral  cafes  allowed  before,  could  not  be  denied.  But 
this  is  a  captious  way  of  reafoning  ;  for  while  the  tc- 
fpondent  is  not  aware  of  what  is  defigned  to  be  infer- 
red, he  is  eafily  induced  to  make  thofe  concefiions, 
which  otherwife  he  would  not.  Befidts,  it  is  not  fo 
well  fuited  to  continued  difcourfes,  as  to  thofe  wliich 
are  interlocutory  ;  and  therefore  we  meet  with  it  of- 
teneft  in  the  Socratic  dialogues  both  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon.  However,  it  may  be  made  life  of  in  ora- 
tory by  a  figure  called  JuljtR'ion,  when  the  fame  per- 
3  E  ion 
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Difpofi'io".  fon  fii-fl  pnts  the  qucftion,  and  then  makes  the  anfwer. 

•  So  in  the  famou";   caiife  of  Epamiooiidas,  genera!  of 

the  Thebans,  who  was  accufed  for  refufiiig  to  furren- 
der  lu's  command  to  his  fuccefTor  appointed  by  the 
{late,  till  after  he  had  engaged  the  enemy,  and  given 
them  a  total  defeat,  Cicero  thus  reprefents  his  accu- 
fer  pVading  for  the  words  of  the  law  againfl;  Epami- 
nondas,  who  alleged  the  intention  of  it  in  his  defence: 
"  Should  Epr-ninondas  add  that  exception  to  the  law, 
which,  he  fays,  was  the  intention  of  the  writer,  name- 
ly. Except  any  one  refufe  to  give  up  his  command  when  it 
is  for  the  intereft  of  the  public  he  fhoultl  not ;  would  you 
-admit  of  it  ?  1  believe  not.  Should  you  yourfclvcs, 
which  is  a  thing  moll  i emote  from  your  juflice  and 
wifdom,  in  order  to  foreen  him,  order  this  exception 
to  be  added  to  the  law,  without  the  command  of  the 
people  ;  would  tlic  Thebans  fuftcr  it  to  be  done  ?  No 
certainly.  Can  it  be  right  then  to  come  into  that, 
as  if  it  was  written,  which  it  would  be  a  crime  to 
-write  ?  I  know  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  your  wifdom 

■55        to  think  fo." 

May  com-        ITnder  the  analytic  method  may  be  comprehended 

prehcnd       rcafoning  bv  example.      Rhetoricians  life  this  word  in  a 
rcafbningf       ..„-  rrri^  ■  t- 

by cxamfte   diticrrent    Itnle  irora   the   common   acceptation.      For 

that  is  ufually  called  (in  example,  which  is  brought  ei- 
ther to  prove  or  illuilrate  fome  generil  aflertion  :  As 
if  any  one  (hould  fay,  that  human  bodies  may  he  brought 
to  fnHain  the  grcatcjl  labours  by  ufe  and  exe'cfe  ;  and  in 
order  to  prove  this  {hould  relate  what  is  faid  of  Milo 
ofCroton,  that  "  by  the  conftant  praAice  of  carrying 
a  calf  feveral  furlongs  every  day,  he  could  carry  it  as 
far  after  it  had  jrrown  to  its  full  fi/e."  But  in  oratory 
the  word  example  is  ufed  for  any  kind  of  fimilitude  ; 
or,  as  Voflius  defines  it,  "  When  one  tiling  is  inferred 
from  another,  by  reafon  of  the  likenefs  which  appears 
between  them."  Hence  it  is  called  an  imperftl  induc- 
tion, which  infers  fomethlng  from  feveral  others  of  a 
like  nature,  and  has  always  the  greateft  force  when 
the  examples  are  taken  from  fails.  Now  facts  may 
he  compared  with  rcfpeft  to  fome  agreement  or  fimi- 
litude between  them,  which  in  themfelves  are  either 
equal  or  unequal.  Of  the  former  kind  this  is  an  in- 
ftance  :  "  Cato  afled  as  became  a  patriot  and  a  lover 
of  his  country's  liberty,  in  oppofing  the  arms  of  Cae- 
far  :  and  therefore  fo  did  Cicero."  The  reafon  of  the 
inference  is  founded  in  the  parity  of  the  cafe,  which 
equally  concerned  all  good  fuljetls  of  the  Roman  go- 
veinment  at  that  time.  For  all  were  alike  obliged  to 
cppofe  a  common  enemy,  who  endeavoured  to  fubvert 
the  conftitution,  and  fubjeft  them  to  his  own  arin 
trary  power.  But  though  an  example  confifts  in  the 
comparifon  of  two  finglc  facts,  yet  feveral  perfons  may 
be  concerned  in  each  fict.  Of  this  kind  is  that  which 
follows  :  "  As  Pompty,  Ctefar,  and  Craffus,  adled  il- 
legally in  the  firll  triumvirate,  by  engroHing  the  fok 
power  into  their  own  h.Tnds,  and  by  that  means  vio- 
lating the  public  liberty  ;  fo  likewife  did  Auguilus, 
Mark  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  in  the  fecond  triumvi- 
rate, by  pnrfuing  the  fame  meafures."  But  when  Ci- 
cero  defends  Milo  for  killing  Clodius,  from  the  like 
inftances  of  Ahala  Servilius,  Scipio  Nafica,  Lucius 
Opimius,  and  others  ;  that  is  not  an  example,  but  an 
induftion  ;  becaufe  one  thing  is  there  inferred  from  its 
fimilitude  to  feveial  others.  But  when  a  comparifon  is 
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made  between  tviro  fafts  that  arstmcqnal,  the  inference  Difp.  fition. 
mav  be  either  from  the  greater  to  thelefs,  or  from  the  "— -v— ^ 
kfs  to  the  greater.  From  the  greater  to  the  lefs  in  this 
manner:  "  Caef  ir  had  no  jull  prctenfions  to  the  Roman 
government,  and  therefore  much  kfs  had  Antony." 
The  reafon  lies  in  the  difference  between  the  two  per- 
fons.' Ca;far  had  very  much  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the 
Roman  empire  by  his  conquells,  and  greatly  obliged 
the  populace  by  his  generohty  ;  bur  as  he  had  always 
ailed  by  an  authority  from  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Rome,  thefe  things  gave  him  no  claim  to  a  power 
over  them.  Much  lels  then  had  Antony  any  fuch 
pretence,  who  always  afled  under  C<efar,  and  had  ne- 
ver perform<-d  any  fignal  fervices  himfelf.  Cicero  has 
defcribed  the  difference  between  them  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful manner  in  his  fecond  Philippic,  thus  fpeaking  to 
Antony  :  "  Are  you  in  any  thing  to  be  compared  to 
him  ?  He  had  a  genius,  fagacity,  memory,  learning, 
care,  thought,  diligence  ;  he  ha<l  performed  great 
things  in  war,  though  detrimental  to  the  Hate  ;  h"; 
had  for  many  years  defigned  to  get  the  government 
into  his  hands,  and  obtained  his  end  by  much  labour 
and  many  dangers  ;  he  gained  over  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude by  public  fliows,  buildingd,  conglaries,  and 
fcalts  ;  obliged  his  friends  by  rewards,  and  his  ene- 
mies by  a  (how  of  clemency.  In  a  word,  he  fubjefled 
a  free  Hate  to  flavcry,  nanly  through  fear,  and  partly 
compliance.  I  can  liken  you  to  him  for  ambitien  of 
power  ;  but  in  other  things  you  are  in  no  refptdl;  to 
be  compared  with  him."  By  a  comparifon  from  the 
kfs  to  the  greater,  Cicero  thus  argues  againll  Cati- 
line :  "  Did  the  brave  Scipio,  when  a  private  man,  kill 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  for  attempting  to  weaken  the 
ftate  ;  and  fliall  we  confuls  bear  with  Catiline  endea- 
vouring to  dellroy  the  world  by  fire  and  fvvord  ?"  The 
circuraftances  of  thefe  two  cafes  were  very  different; 
and  the  comparifon  runs  between  a  piivate  man,  and 
a  conful  intrulled  with  the  higliell  authority  ;  between 
a  defign  only  to  raife  a  tumult,  and  a  plot  to  dellroy 
the  government :  whence  the  orator  jsllly  infer.i,  that 
what  was  eftecraed  lawful  in  one  cafe,  was  much  more 
fo  in  the  other.  The  like  way  of  reafoning  is  fome- 
times  ufed  from  other  fimilitudes,  which  may  be  ta- 
ken from  things  of  all  kinds,  whether  animate  or  ina- 
nimate. Of  the  former  fort  is  that  of  Cicero  fpeak- 
ing  of  Murana,  when  candidate  for  the  confuKhip,  af- 
ter he  had  himfelf  gone  through  that  office  :  "  If  it  ift. 
ufual  (fays  he)  for  fuch  perfons  as  are  fafely  arrived 
in  port,  to  give  thofe  who  are  going  out  the  beft  ac- 
count they  can  with  relation  to  the  weather,  pirates, 
and  coafts;  becaufe  thus  nature  diredls  us  to  aflilt  ihofe 
who  are  entering  upon  the  fame  dangers  which  we 
ourfelves  have  cfcaped  :  how  ought  I,  who  now  after 
a  gieat  ftorm  am  brought  within  a  near  profpeft  of 
land,  to  be  affected  towards  him,  who,  I  perceive,  muft 
be  expofed  to  the  greatefl  tempefts  of  the  (late  ?"  He 
alludes  to  the  late  difturbances  and  tumults  occafioned. 
by  the  confpiracy  ol  Catiline,  which  had  been  fo  hap- 
pily fuppreffed  by  him  in  the  time  of  his  confulate. 
Of  the  latter  kind  is  that  of  Quintilian  :  "  As  the 
ground  is  made  better  ^nd  more  fruitful  by  culture,  fo 
is  the  mind  by  inilruiiliou,"  There  is  both  a  beauty 
and  juftnefs  in  this  fimile. 

But  compariibas  are  ^metimes  made  between  faflsi 

and 
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Oiriiofitlon.anJ  otVier  tfiinirs,  in  orJer  to  infer  fome  dlfilrtnce  or 

'"'  " "  oppplition   between   them.      In.  compaiing  two  fafts, 

on  account  of  foire  difigrec'iient  and  unlikeneHi,  the 

inference  is  made  from  the  dilTerence  between  one  and 

the  other  in  th^t   particular  refpefl:  only.     As  thus  : 
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"  Though  it  was  not  tfteemsd  cruelty  in  Brutus  to 
put  his  two  foils  to  death,  for  ende.nvouring  to  betray 
their  cotuitry  ;  it  might  lie  fo  in  Manlius,  who  put 
his  fon  to  death,  only  for  eng^apin  r  the  enemy  with- 
o!!t  order?,  thou<;h  he  gained  the  viiiory."  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  fafts  lies  In  the  different  na- 
ture tjf  the  crime.  The  fons  of  Brutus  entered  into  a 
confpirary  to  bctrny  their  country  ;  and  though  they 
mifcarried  in  it.  -v^t  the  Intention  aiil  endeavours  they 
ufed  toarcomplifti  it  were  criminal  in  the  highcll  de- 
p-ee.  But  young  Manlius  could  only  be  charged 
with  rafhnefs.  His  delign  was  honourable,  and  in- 
tended for  the  interell  of  his  country  ;  only  it  was  ir- 
regular, and  miijht  have  proved  of  ill  conftqutnce  to 
ttiilitary  difcipline.  Now  in  all  fuch  cafes,  the  force 
of  the  argument  is  the  ftron:;er  the  greater  the  diffe- 
rence appears.  But  the  fame  fafb  which  differ  in  one 
refpeft  may  agree  in  many  others  ;  as  in  the  exam- 
ple here  mentioned.  Brutus  and  Manlius  were  both 
ir.agiiirates  as  well  as  fathers  (  they  both  killed  their 
fons,  and  that  for  a  capital  crime  by  the  Roman  law. 


to  be  retained  lon-jcft  :  Bt:t  if  there  are  Hut  two  argil-  Difpofi 
mentF,  to  place  the  fttonger  Drll,  and  then  the  wea-  '  -»■—■* 
kcr  ;  and  (iftcr  that  to  return  again  to  the  fornK-r,and 
infill  pnncipally  upon  that.  But  this  muft  be  left  to 
the  prudence  of  the  fpealcer,  and  the  nature  o^  the 
fubjeft.  Thougli  to  begin  with  the  ftrongell,  and  fo 
gradually  defccnd  to  th^:  weakcft.can  never  l:e  proper, 
for  the  reafon  lall  mentioned.  Nor  ought  ar;<nraent3 
to  be  crowde,!  too  clofe  upon  one  anciher  ;  for  that 
takes  off  from  their  force,  as  it  breaks  in  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearers,  and  does  not  leave  them  fufH- 
cienl  time  duly  to  conllder  them.  Nor  indeed  fhould 
more  be  ufcd  than  are  neceffaiy;  becuufe  the  ksvet 
they  are,  the  more  eafily  they  are  remembeied  And 
the  obfervation  of  a  great  mailer  of  eloquence  upon 
this  fubjeft  is  certainly  very  juft,  that  arguments  ought 
rather  to  beive'tghed  than  numbered. 

Chap.  V.      Of  Confutation. 

3« 
The  forms  of  reafoning  here  are  the  fame  as  have  Forms  of 
been    already   explained  under  lorfrmntion.      60/i/Wa- ""f"""""* 
tiott,  however,  is   often   the  more   difTicult  taflv  ;   be- '''■"' w'lJ!o  ■ 
caule  he  who  is   to    prove  a  thing  comes   ulually  pre-  of  confir- 
pared  ;   but  he  who  is  to  confute  it  is   frequently  left  mation,  but 
to  a  fudden   anfwer.      For  which   reafon,   in  ^'wi/zt /,;/'""■■<= '''®' 


In  any  of  which  refpeels   they  may  be  compared  in  a    cafes,  Quintilian  fays,  "  It  is  as  much  eafier  to  accufe 


cult. 


way  of  fimllitude  :  as,  "  If  Brtitus  might  lawfully 
put  his  fon  to  death  for  a  capital  crinie,  fo  might 
Manlius."  But  now  contrary  fad^s  do  not  only  differ 
in  fome  certain  refpecf,  but  are  wholly  oppofite  to 
each  other  ;  fo  that  whit  is  afSrmed  of  the  one 
mult  be  denied  of  the  other;  and  if  one  be  a  virtue, 
the  other  is  a  vice.  Thus  Cicero  compares  the  con- 
duft  of  Marcellus  and  Verres  in  a  way  of  oppofition. 
"  M^rcellus  (fays  he),  who  had  engaged,  if  he  took 
Syracufe,  to  erect  two  temples  at  Rome,  would  not 
bedutify  them  with  the  fpoils  he  had  taken  :  Verres, 
who  had   made  no  vows  to   Honour  and    Virtue,   but 


than  defend,  as  it  is  to  make  a  wound  than  to  htal  it." 
Therefore,  not  only  a  good  judgment,  but  a  readinefs 
of  thought  alfo,  feems  nectffary  for  this  province. 
But,  in  all  difpute?,  it  is  oPthe  greateft  confequence 
to  obferve  where  the  flrefs  of  the  controverfy  lies. 
For  without  attending  to  this,  perfons  may  cavil  about 
different  matters  without  underflanding  each  other,- 
or  deciding  any  thing.  And  in  confutation,  what  I'.ie 
adverfary  has  advanced  ought  carefully  to  be  conflder- 
cd,  and  in  what  manner  he  has  e.xpreffed  himfelf.  As 
to  the  things  themfclvcs,  whether  they  immediately 
relate   to  the   matter  in   difpute,  or  are   foreign  to  it. 


to   Venus  and    Cupid,   endeavoured    to   plunder    the     Thofe  things   that  are  foreign   to  the  fubieft  may  ei- 


temple  of  Minerva.  The  former  would  not  adorn 
the  gods  with  the  fpoils  of  other  deities:  the  latter 
carried  the  ornamtnts  of  Mfnerva,  a  virgin,  into  the 
houfe  of  a  ftrumpet."  If  therefore  the  conduct  of 
Marcellus  was  laud".ble  and  viituous,  that  of  Verres 
raufl  bear  the  contrarv  charafter.  But  this  way  of 
reafoning  has  likcwile  place  in  other  refpe6ts.  Thus 
Cicero,  in  the  quarrel  between  Csfar  and  Pompey,  ad- 
vifed  to  peace  from  the  difference  between  a  foreign 
and  domeflic  war  :  "  Thot  the  former  might  prove 
beneficial  to  the  flate  ;  but  in  the  latter,  whichever 
fide  conquered,  the  public  muft  fuffer."  And  thus 
the  ill  ef?efts  of  intemperance  may  be  Ihown  in  a  way 
of  oppofition  :  "  That  as  temperance  preferves  the 
health  of  the  body,  keeps  up  the  vigour  of  the  mind, 
and  piolongs  life  ;  fo  excefs  muft  neceffarily  have  the 
contrary  effefls." 

Thus  we  have  given  a  brief  acceunt  of  the  principal 
ways  of  reafoning  commonly  made  ufe  of  by  orators. 
As  to  the  difpofition  of  arguments,  or  the  order  of  pla- 
cinjr  thtm,  fome  a('vife  to  put  the  weaker,  which  can- 
not wholly  be  omitted,  in  the  middle:  and  fuch  as  are 
flronger,  partly  in  the  beginning,  to  gain  the  efteem 
of  the  hearers  and  render  them  more  attentive  ;  and 
.partly  at  the  end,  betaufe  what  is  laft  heard  is  likely 


ther  be  paft  over  in  filence,  or  in  a  very  few  words 
fhown  to  be  infignificant.  And  there  ought  likewife 
to  be  a  diftinftion  made  between  fuch  things  as  relate 
to  the  fubjefl,  according  to  their  importance.  Thofe 
that  appear  to  have  no  great  weight  fliould  be  flight- 
ly  remarked.  For  to  iufift  largely  upon  fuch  matters 
IS  I'oth  tirefome  to  the  hearers,  and  apt  to  bring  the 
judgment  of  the  fpeaker  into  queftion.  And  there- 
tore  things  of  that  nature  are  generally  better  turned 
ofi  with  an  airofnegleft,  a  pungent  queftion,  or  an 
agreeable  jeft,  than  confuted  by  a  ferious  and  laboured 
anfwer.  But  thofe  things,  which  relate  to  the  me- 
rits of  the  caufe,  may  be  confuted  either  by  contra- 
diSliig  them,  or  by  fliuwing  fome  mljlah  in  the  reafon. 
ing,  or  their  mvaltelity  when  granted. 

Things  may  be  contrad'iaed  feveral  ways.  What  is 
apparently  falfe  miy  be  expref=;ly  denied.  Thus  Cicero 
in  his  defence  of  Ckientlus :  "  When  the  accufer  had 
faid,  that  the  m.an  fell  down  dead  aftur  he  had  drunk  off 
hia  cup,  denies  that  he  died  that  day."  And  things 
which  tlfe  adveifary  cannot  prove,  may  likewife  be 
denied.  Of  which  we  liave  alio  an  inftance  in  Cicero, 
who  firft  upbraids  Mark  Antony  as'guilty  of  a  breach 
not  only  of  good  breeding,  but  likewife  of  friendfhip, 
for  reading  pubhely  a  private  letter  jie  had  fcnt  him. 
3  ii  2  And 
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PilVo''""'0'i>  And  then  adils,  '<  Biit  wliat  will  yon  f^.y  now,  if  I 
'■      »  Ihould  deny  that  ever  I  fent  you  that  letter?  How  will 

3'ou  prove  it  ?  By  the  hand-writing-?  In  which  I  con- 
fefs  you  have  a  peculiar  fkiU,  and  have  found  the  be- 
nefit of  it.  But  how  can  you  malte  it  out  ?  For  it  is 
in  my  fecretary's  hand.  I  cannot  but  envy  your  maf- 
ter  who  had  fo  great  a  reward  for  teaching  you  to  un- 
derftand  jull  nothing.  For  what  can  be  more  unbe- 
coming  not  only  an  orator,  but  even  a  man,  than  for 
any  one  to  offer  fuch  things,  which  if  the  adverfary 
denies,  he  has  nothinc  more  to  fay  ?"  It  is  an  hand- 
fome  way  of  contradicting  a  thing,  by  fhowing  that 
the  adverf.iry  himfelf  maintained  the  contrary.  So 
■when  Oppiiis  was  charged  with  defrauding  the  fol- 
diers  of  their  provifions,  Cicero  refutes  it,  by  proving, 
that  the  fame  perfons  charged  Oppius  with  a  defi^^'n 
to  corrupt  the  army  by  his  liberality.  An  adverfary 
is  never  more  effeftually  filenced  than  when  you  can 
fallen  contradiftions  upon  him  ;  for  this  is  llabbing 
him  with  his  own  weapon.  Sometimes  a  thing  is  not 
in  exprefs  terms  denied,  but  reprefented  to  be  utterly 
incredible.  And  this  method  expofes  the  adverfary 
more  than  a  bare  denial.  So  when  fome  perfons  re- 
proached Cicero  with  cowardice,  and  a  (hameful  fear 
of  death,  he  recites  their  reafons  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  any  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  the  charge 
entirely  falfe.  "  Was  it  becoming  me  (fays  he)  to 
CKpeift  death  with  that  compofednefs  of  mind  as  fome 
have  imagined  ?  Well,  and  did  I  then  avoid  it  ?  Nay, 
was  there  any  thing  in  the  world  that  I  could  appre- 
hend more  defirable  ?  Or  when  I  had  done  the  greateil 
things  in  fuch  a  crowd  of  ill  minded  perfons  about  me, 
do  you  think  hanifhment  arid  death  were  not  always 
in  my  view,  and  continually  founding  in  my  ears  as 
my  certain  fate,  while  I  was  fo  employed  ?  Was  life 
defirable  when  all  my  friends  were  in  fuch  forrow,  and 
myfelf  in  fo  great  diftrefs,  deprived  of  all  the  gifts 
both  of  nature  and  fortune  ?  Was  I  fo  unexperienced, 
fo  ignorant,  fo  void  of  reafon  and  prudence  ?  Had  I 
never  feen  nor  hearol  any  thing  in  my  whole  life  ?  Did 
all  I  had  read  and  ftudied  avail  nothing  ?  What  1  did 
not  I  know  that  life  is  fhort,  but  the  glory  of  gene- 
rous atlions  permanent  ?  When  death  is  appoirrted  for 
all,  does  it  not  feem  eligible,  that  life,  which  muft  be 
wrefted  from  us,  fhould  rather  be  freely  devoted  to  the 
fervice  of  our  country,  than  refervcd  to  be  worn  out  by 
the  decays  of  nature  ?  Was  not  I  fenfible,  there  has 
been  this  controverfy  among  the  wifeft  men,  that  fome 
fay,  the  minds  of  men  and  their  confciences  utterly 
perilh  at  death  ;  and  ethers,  that  the  minds  of  wife 
and  brave  men  are  then  in  their  greateft  ftrength  and 
vigour,  when  they  are  fet  free  from  the  body  ?  The 
firft  ftate  is  not  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  to  be  void  of 
fcnfe  :  but  the  other,  of  enjoying  larger  capacities,  is 
greatly  to  be  defired.  Therefore,  fince  I  always  aimed 
at  dignity,  and  thought  nothing  was  worth  living  for 
vithout  it  ;  how  fhould  I,  who  am  paft  the  conful- 
fhip,  and  did  fo  great  things  in  it,  be  afraid  to  die  ?" 
Thus  far  Cicero.  There  is  likewife  an  ironical  way  of 
contradifting  a  thing,  by  retorting  that  and  other 
things  of  the  like  nature  upon  the  adverfe  party.  Thus 
Cicero,  in  bis  oration  againll  Vatinius,  fays  :  "  You 
have  objected  to  me,  that  1  defended  Cornelius,  my 
old  friend,  and  your  acquaintance.  But  pray  why 
fliovild  1  not  have  defended  him  ?  Has  Cornelius  car- 
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ried  any  law  contrary  to  the  omens  ?  Has  he  violated  Difpofuioni 
any  law  ?  Has  he  affaulteJ  the  conful  ?  Did  he  take  -"'Y' 
poffefTion  of  a  temple  by  force  of  arms  ?  Did  he  drive 
away  the  tribune,  who  oppofed  the  palfing  a  law  ?  Has 
he  thrown  contempt  upon  religion  ?  Has  he  plunder- 
ed the  treafuiy  ?  Has  he  pillaged  the  llate  ?  No,  thele, 
all  thefe,  are  your  doings."  Such  an  unexpected  re- 
turn is  fometimes  of  great  fervice  to  abate  the  conii' 
dence  of  an  adverfary. 

A  fccond  way  of  confutation  is,  by  obferving  fome 
Jlaw  in  the  reafoniiig  of  the  adverfe  party.  We  (hull 
endeavour  to  illuilratc  this  from  the  fevcral  kinds  of 
reafoning  treated  of  before  under  confirmatiun.  And 
firft,  as  to  fylioglfnts  ;  they  may  be  refuted,  either  by 
(liowing  fome  mlltake  in  the  premifes,  or  that  the 
conclufion  is  not  jultly  deduced  from  them.  So  when- 
the  Ciodian  party  contended,  that  Milo  ought  to  fuf- 
fer  death  for  this  reafon,  Btcaufe  he  had  coufeil'ed  that 
he  had  killed  Clodius  ;  that  argument,  reduced  to  a 
fyllogifm,  would  iland  thus  ; 

He  luho  conftjfes  he  has  killed  another^  ought  not  to  be 

alloived  to  fee  the  light. 
But  Milo  confijes  this. 
Therefore  he  ought  not  to  live. 

Now  the  force  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  major 
or  firft  propofition  ;  which  Cicero  refutes,  by  proving, 
that  the  Roman  people  had  already  determined  con- 
trary to  what  is  there  affcrted  :  "  In^  what  city  (fays 
he)  do  thefe  men  difpute  after  this  weak  manner  ?  la 
that  wh:  rein  the  firft  capital  trial  was  in  the  cafe  of  the 
brive  Horatius,  who,  before  the  city  enjoyed  perfedl 
freedom,  was  faved  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  Roman 
people,  though  he  confcfTed  that  he  killed  his  fifter 
with  his  own  hand."  But  when  Cicero  accufed  Ver- 
res  for  mal-adminiftration  in  his  government  of  Sici- 
ly, Hortenfius,  who  defended  him,  being  fenfible  the 
aUegations  brought  againft  him  could  not  bi  denied, 
had  no  other  way  left  to  bring  him  off,  but  by  plead- 
ing his  military  virtues  in  abatement,  which  at  that 
time  were  much  wanted,  and  very  ferviceable  to  the 
ftate.     The  form  of  the  argument  was  this  : 

That  the  Romans  then  wanted  good  generals. 
That  Verres  luas  fuch. 

And  confequentlyy  that  it   nuci  for  the  intere/l  of  tht 
public  that  he  JliouUl  net  be  condemned. 

But  Cicero,  who  knew  hi«  defign,  ftates  the  argument 
for  him  in  his  charge  ;  and  then  anfwers  it  by  deny* 
ing  the  confequence,  fince  the  crimes  of  Verres  were 
of  fo  heinous  a  nature,  that  he  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  pardoned  on  the  account  of  any  other  qualifica- 
tions :  Though  indeed  he  afterwards  refutes  the  mi- 
nor or  fecond  propofition,  and  fliows  that  he  had  not 
merited  the  charader  of  a  good  general.  Enthymemj 
may  be  refuted,  either  by  fhowing  that  the  antecedent 
is  falfe,  or  the  confequent  not  juftly  inferred  from  it. 
As  thus,  with  refpeft  to  the  former  cafe  : 

A  flriS  adherence  to  -virtue  has  often  proved  detrimerf 

tal. 
Therefore  virtue  ought  net  conflantly  to  be  embraced. 

Here  the  antecedent  may  be  denied.     For  virtue  is  aU 

way  beneficial  to  thofe  who  ftrldlly  adhere  to  it,  both 

in  the  prefent  fatisfaftion  it  affords  thenjj  and  the  fu- 
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1  ;.  turc  rewards  thfy  may  certainly  txpccl  from  it.   AnJ 
—'  ae  to  the  latter  cafe,  in  this  manner : 

S/jf  is  a  mother. 

Therefore  Jhe  loves  her  children. 
Now  as  the  certainty  of  that  inference  depends  upon 
this  general  aiTerticn,  That  all' mothers  love  their  chil- 
dren', which  Is  mt  true,  the  milhike  of  the  reafoning 
may  be  fhown  from  the  inftance  of  Medea  and  others, 
who  deftroyeJ  their  own  children.  As  to  induction 
and  example,  by  which  the  truth  or  equity  of  a  thmg 
is  proved  from  its  llkcnefs  to  one  or  more  other  things; 
the  reafoning  in  either  is  invalid,  if  the  things  fo  com- 
pared can  be  ftiown  not  to  have  that  fimilitnde  or 
agreement  on  which  the  inference  Is  founded.  One  in- 
llance  therifore  may  fcrve  for  both.  As  when  Cicero, 
after  the  death  of  Casfar,  pleaded  for  the  continuance 
of  his  I'.ws,  but  not  of  thofe  which  were  made  after- 
wards by  Mark  Antony:  Becaufe,  though  both  were 
in  themfelves  invalid,  and  impofitions  upon  the  puUlic 
liberty  ;  yet  fome  of  Cefar's  were  ufeful,  and  others 
could  not  be  let  afide  without  dilturbance  to  the  ftate, 
and  injuring  particular  perfons  ;  but  thofe  of  Antony 
■were  all  detrimental  to  the  public. 

The  lall  mctiiod  of  covfutaiion  before-mentioned 
wa?,  when  the  orator  does  in  fome  {tnic  grant  the  ad- 
verfary  his  argument,  and  at  the  fame  time  Ihows  its 
inval  dity.  And  this  is  done  1  y  a  variety  of  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  nature  of  the  fubjecl.  Some- 
times he  allows  what  was  faid  may  be  true  ;  but  pleads, 
that  what  he  contends  fo.-  is  necelTary.  This  was  the 
method  by  which  Hortenfius  propofed  to  bring  off 
Verres,  as  we  have  already  fhown  from  Cicero,  whofe 
words  are  thefe,  addrtffing  himfelf  to  the  judges  : 
■"  What  fhall  I  do  ?  which  way  (hall  I  bring  in  my 
accufation  i'  where  (hall  I  turn  myfelf  ?  for  the  charac- 
ter of  a  brave  general  is  placed  like  a  wall  againtl  all 
the  attacks  I  can  make.  I  know  the  place,  I  per- 
ceive where  Hortenlius  intends  to  difplay  himfelf.  He 
will  recount  the  hazards  of  war,  the  neceflities  of  the 
(tate,  the  fcarcity  of  comm.anders  ;  and  then  he  will 
intreat  you,  and  do  his  utmoft  to  perfuade  you,  not 
to  fuffer  the  Roman  people  to  be  deprived  of  fuch  a 
commander  upon  the  teilimony  of  tire  Sicilians,  nor 
the  glory  of  his  arms  to  be  fuUitd  by  a  charge  of  ava- 
rice." At  othtr  times  the  orator  pleads,  that  although 
the  contrary  opinion  may  feem  to  be  attended  with 
advantage,  yet  that  his  own  is  more  iull  or  honour- 
able. Such  was  the  cafe  of  Regulus,  when  his  friends 
endeavoured  to  prevail  with  him  to  continue  at  Rome, 
and  not  return  to  Carthage,  where  he  knew  he  mull 
undergo  a  cruel  death.  But  as  this  could  not  be  done 
without  violating  his  oath,  he  refufed  to  hearken  to 
their  perfuafions.  Another  way  of  confutation  is,  by 
retorting  upon  the  adverfary  his  own  argument.  Thus 
Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Ligarius,  fays  :  "  You  have, 
Tubeio,  that  which  is  moll  defirable  to  an  accufer,  the 
confefTion  of  the  accufed  party  ;  but  yet  fuch  a  con- 
teffion,  that  he  was  on  the  fam.e  iiie  that  you,  Tu- 
bero,  chofe  yourfclf,  and  your  father  too,  a  man  wor- 
ll\y  of  the  higheft  praife.  Wherefore,  if  there  was  any 
Clime  in  this,  yon  ought  firft  to  confefs  your  own  be- 
fore yoii  attempt  to  fallen  any  upon  Ligarius."  The 
orator  takes  this  advantage  where  an  argument  proves 


too  much,  that  is,  more  ttan  the  perfon  dtfigned  itDiftofitinn. 
for,  who  made  ufe  of  it.  Not  much  unlil<e  this  is '""""^'"""'"^ 
what  they  call  inver/ion,  by  which  the  orator  (Irows, 
that  the  resfons  offered  by  the  oppofitc  party  make  for 
him.  So  when  Cxcilius  urged,  that  the  province  of 
accufing  Verres  ought  to  be  granted  to  him,  and  not 
to  Ciceio,  becaufe  he  had  been  his  treaiurer  in  Sicily 
at  the  time  thofe  ciimes  were  committed  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  confequently  knew  moft  of  that 
affair ;  Cicero  turns  the  argument  upon  him,  and 
(hows,  for  that  very  reafon  he  was  the  mod  unlit  of 
any  man  to  be  intrufled  with  hia  profecr.tion  ;  iince 
having  been  concerned  with  him  in  his  crimes,  he 
would  certainly  do  all  in  his  power  to  conceal  or  lefTcn 
them.  Again,  fometimes  tlie  charge  is  acknowledged, 
but  the  crime  fhifted  off  to  another.  Thus,  when  Se.-c- 
tlus  was  accufed  of  fcdition,  becaufe  he  had  got  toge- 
ther a  body  of  gladiators,  and  brought  them  into  the- 
forum,  where  a  warm  engagement  happened  between 
them  and  Clodius's  faftlon  ;'  Cicero  owns  the  fact,  but 
charges  the  crime  of  fedition  upon  Clodius's  party  in 
being  the  aggreffors.  Another  method  made  ufe  of 
foi-  the  fame  purpofe  is,  to  alleviate  the  charge,  and 
take  oft"  the  force  of  it,  by  (howing,  that  the  thing 
was  not  done  with  that  intention  which  the  adverfary 
infiiiuates.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  king  De- 
jotarus,  owns  he  had  railed  fome  forces,  though  nof 
to  invade  the  Roman  territories,  as  had  been  alleged, 
but  only  to  defend  his  own  borders,  and  fend  aid  to 
the  Roman  generals. 

We  have  hitherto  been  fpeaking  of  the  methods  ct" 
confutation  ufed  by  orators,  in  anfwering  thofe  argu-. 
ments  which  are  brought  by  the  contrary  party.  But 
fometimes  they  raile  iuch  objeftions  themfelves  to 
what  they  have  faid,  as  they  imagine  may  be  made  by 
others  ;  which  they  afterwards  anfwer,  the  better  to 
induce  their  hearers  to  think,  that  nothing  confider- 
able  can  be  offered  agalnft  what  they  have  advanced, 
but  what  will  admit  of  an  eafy  reply.  Thus,  when  Ci- 
cero, at  the  reqaeil  of  the  Sicilians,  had  undertaken 
the  accufation  of  Verres,  it  came  under  debate,  whe- 
ther he,  or  Cajcilius,  who  had  been  Verres's  quaeftor  ia 
Sicily,  fhould  be  admitted  to  that  province.  CicerOj 
therefore,  in  order  to  fet  him  aiide,  among  other  «r- 
guments,  fhows  his  incapacity  for  flich  an  underta* 
king,  and  for  that  end  recounts  at  large  the  qualifica- 
tions necfffary  for  an  orator.  Which  he  reprefents  ta 
be  fo  many  and  great,  that  he  thought  it  neceffary  tit 
Hart  the  following  objection  to  what  he  had  himfelf 
faid  upon  that  fubjeil.  "  But  you  will  fay  perha;js. 
Have  you  all  thefe  qualifications  ?"  To  whicii  he  thus 
replies  :  "  Iwifk  1  had  ;  but  it  has  been  my  conffant 
(ludy  from  my  youth  to  gain  them.  And  if,  from 
their  greatnefs  and  difficulty,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  attain  them,  who  have  done  n®thing  elfe  through 
my  wliole  life  ;  how  far,  do  you  imagine,  you  muil 
be  from  it,  who  never  thought  of  them  before  ;  and 
even  now,  when  yon  are  entering  upon  them,  have 
no  apprehenfion,  what,  and  how  great,  they  are  ?" 
This  is  an  effectual  way  of  defeating  an  adverfary, 
when  the  objeftion  is  well  founded,  and  clearly  an- 
fwered.  But  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  confider  this- 
matter  more  largely  hereafter,  under  the  figure  pro/ej)- 
Jis,  to  which  it  properly  relates. 
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things  :  The  nature  oi  the  war  atrainft  kfiig  Mithrl-  uifp.C 
dates,  tlie  greatiiefs  of  it,  anJ  what  foit  of  Renetal  — ~ 
was  proper  to  be  intrufted  with  it.    And  when  "he  has 
Rhetoricians  make  the  f(jnf/u/r'(7n  of  a  difcourfe  to     gone  through  each  of  thefe  heads,  and  treated  upon 
connlt  of  two  pai  tfl  :  rccapituliU'wn,  and   an  adjrtfs  to    them  very  largely,  he  leduces  the  fubilance  of  whst  he 
the  pajjions.  has  faid  to  this  general   and    fliort   account :   "  Since 

I.  Recap'uulat'wn  is  a  fummary  account  of  what  the  therefore  the  war  is  fo  necefTary,  that  it  cannot  be 
fpeaker  has  before  offered  in  maintenance  of  his  fub-  neglefted  ;  and  fo  great,  that  it  requires  a  very  care- 
jeft  ;  and  is  defigncii  both  to  retreih  the  memory  of  ful  management  ;  and  you  can  intrull  it  with  a  general 
the  hearers,  ami  to  bring  the  principal  argiiments  to-  of  admirable  Ikill  in  military  nffairs,  of  iin'i-ular  cou- 
gether  into  a  narrow  compaff,  that  they  may  appear  rage,  the  gre&tell  authority,  and  eminent  luccefs  :  do 
in  a  ftronger  light.  Now  there  are  feveral  things  ne-  you  doubt  to  make  ufe  of  this  fo  great  a  bleffing,  con- 
celTary  to  a  good  repetition.  ferred  and  beftowed  upon  you  by  heaven,  for  the  pre- 

And  firll:,  it  mulf  be  (hort  and  concife  ;  fince  it  is  fervation  and  enlargement  of  the  Roman  ftate  ?"  In- 
defigned  to  refrefli  the  memory,  and  not  to  burden  it.  deed  this  repetition  is  made  by  Cicero,  before  he  pro- 
For  this  end,  therefore,  the  chief  things  only  are  to  ceeds  to  the  ccinlutation  ;  and  not  at  the  end  ot  his 
be  touched  upon  ;  thofe  on  which  the  caufe  principal-  difionrfe,  where  it  is  ufually  longer  and  more  particu- 
ly  depends,  and  which  the  orator  is  moft  defirous  lar  :  however,  this  may  ferve  co  (how  the  nature  of 
ihould  be  regarded  by  his  hearers.  Now  thefe  are.  The     inch  a  recital. 

general  heads  of  the  difcoiirfe,  with  the  main  argu-  But  fometimcs  a  repetition  is  made,  by  running  a 
ments  brought  to  fupport  them.  But  either  to  infill  comparifon  between  the  fpeaker's  own  a; guments  and 
particulary  upon  every  minute  circumftance,  or  to  en-  thofq  of  the  adverfe  party  ;  and  placing  them  in  op- 
large  upon  thole  heads  whirh  it  may  he.  thought  proper  polition  to  each  other.  And  this  method  Cicero  takes 
to  mention  carries  in  it  not  fo  much  the  appearance  of  in  the  conchifion  of  his  third  oration  upon  the  Agra- 
a  repetition,  as  of  a  new  diiccurfe.  rian  law.     And  here  fometimes  the  orator  takes  occa- 

Again,  it  is  convenient  in  a  repetition  to  recite  f'on  to  find  fault  with  his  adverfary's  management,  in 
things  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  were  at  firit  thefe  and  fuch  like  cxprcflions :  "  This  part  he  has 
laid  down.  By  this  means  the  hearers  will  be  enabled  entirely  dropt.  To  that  he  has  given  an  invidious 
much  better  to  keep  pace  with  the  fpeaker  as  he  goes  turn,  or  a  falfe  colouring.  He  leaves  arguments,  and 
along  ;  and  if  they  happen  to  have  forgot  any  thing,  flies  to  intrcaties  ;  and  not  without  good  reafon,  if  we 
they  will  the  more  readily  rccal  it.  And  befides,  this  confider  the  wcaknefs  of  his  caufe." 
method  appears  moll  fimple  and  open,  when  the  But  wiiea  the  difcourfe  is  very  long,  and  the  argu- 
fpcaktr  reviews  what  he  has  faid  in  the  fame  manner  ments  infilled  on  have  been  many,  to  prevent  the 
it  was  before  delivered,  and  fets  it  in  the  clearelt  light  hearers  growing  out  of  patience  by  a  more  particular 
for  others  to  judge  of  it.  But  though  a  repetition  recital,  the  oiator  fometimes  only  juft  mentions  fuch 
contains  only  the  fame  things  which  had  been  more  things,  which  he  thinks  of  lead  confequence,  by  fay- 
largely  tre.ited  of  before  ;  yet  it  is  not  neceflkry  they  ingj  that  he  om.its  or  partes  over  them,  till  he  comes 
fhould  be  exprefTcd  in  the  fame  words.  Nay,  this  t"  what  is  of  greater  moment,  which  he  reprefents 
would  many  times  be  tirefome  and  unpleafant  to  the  more  tully.  This  method  Cicero  has  taken  in  his 
hearers  ;  whereas  a  variety  of  expreflion   is  grateful,     defence  ot   Cluentius  ;  where,  having  run  over  fevtral 

Icfier  heads  in  the  manner  now  defcribed,  he  then 
alters  his  expreflion,  and  introduces  what  was  of  more 
importance,  by  faying,  "  What  I  firlt  complain  of, 
is  that  v/ickednefs,  which  is  now  difcovered."  And 
fo  he  proceeds  more  particularly  to  recite  thofe  thingj 
which  immediately  related  to  Gluentias.  And  this  is 
what  the  writers  upon  this  art  call /mterition.   But  this 


provided  the  fenfc  be  the  fame.  Bciides,  every  thing 
ought  now  to  be  reprefented  in  the  ftrongeft  terms, 
and  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  as  may  at  the  fame  time  both 
entertain  the  audience,  and  make  the  deepeft  impref- 
fion  upon  their  minds.  We  h.ive  a  very  exaft  and  ac- 
curate example  of  repetition  in  Cicero's  ©ration  for 
Qiiintius.     Cicero  was  then  a  young  man,  ind   feems 


to^have  kept  more  clofely  to  the  rules  of  art,  than  af-     mucli  may  ferve  for  repetition  or  recapitulation, 
terwards,  when  by    ufe  and  praftice  he  had  gained  a  2.  We  now  proceed  to  the  other  part  of  the   con 

greater  freedom  of  fpeaking.      We  formerly  cited  the     dufion,  which  confilts  in  an  addrefs  to  the  pajfsons.    In- 


partition  of  this  fpeech,  upon  another  occafion,  which 
runs  thus :  "  We  deny,  Sexlus  Nevius,  that  you  were 
put  into  the  pofiedion  of  the  eftnte  of  P.  Quintius,  by 
the  prnstor's  edift.  This  is  the  difpute  between  us. 
1  will  thcrtfore'lhow,  firft,  that  you  had  no  juil  canfe 
to  apply  to  the  prcetor  for  the  poncffion  of  the  eft  ate 
of  P  Quintius ;  then,  that  you  could  not  poflefs  it 
by  the  edift  ;  and  laltly,  that  you  did  not  potfefs  it. 
When  I  have  proved  thefe  three  things,  I  will  con- 
clude." Now  Ciceto  begins  his  conchifion  with  a  repe- 
tition of  thofe  three  heads,  and  a  fummary  account  of 
the  feveral  arguments  he  made  ufe  of  under  each  of 
them.   But  they  are  too  long  to  be  here  exhibited.    In 


deed  the  orator  fometimes  endeavours  occalionally  to 
work  upon  the  palEons  of  his  hearers  in  other  parts  of 
bis  difcourfe,  but  more  efptcially  in  the  conclufion, 
where  he  is  warmeil  himftlf,  and  labours  to  make 
them  fo.  For  the  main  dcfign  of  the  introdudlion  is 
to  conciliate  the  hearer^,  and  gain  their  attention  ;  of 
the  narration  propoGlion,  and  confirmation,  to  itilorm 
them  ;  and  of  the  conchifion,  to  move  them.  And 
therefore,  to  ufe  C^iintiliaii's  words,  "  Here  all  the 
fprings  of  eloquence  are  to  be  opened.  It  is  here  we 
fecure  the  miiulo  of  the  hearers,  if  what  went  before 
was  well  managed.  Now  we  are  paft  the  rocks  and 
flialiows,  all   the   fails   may   be   hoilted.      And  as  the 


his  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  his  repetition  is  very     grcateil  part   of  the  conclufion  confills  In  iUuitration, 
fliort.    He  propofeJ  in  the  partition  to  fpeak  to  three     the  moil  pompous  language  and  tlrongelt  figures  have 

c  place 


II.  ORATORY. 

lion,  place  here."     Now  the  p,i(nonR,  to  which  the  orator  gleft  of  this  is  not  only  very  culpable  in  h'fe,  but  like- 

"^  more    particularly   addrcfles,  diiTtr  according    to  the  wife  In  dil'coiirfe.      Nor   do  the   fame   things   cqunliy 

nature  of  the  difcourfc.      In    dcmonftrative   orations,  l>ecome  every  fpeaker,  or  every   audience  ;   nor  every 

when  laudatory, — love,  adnilrstion,  and  emulation,  are  time,   and  every   pla_-e."     And    therefore   he  greatly 

ufually    excited  ;     but    in    Invecllves, — hatred,    envy,  commends  that  painter,  who,   defij^'ning   to   reprefent 

and    contempt.      In  delibcntlve    fubjefts,    either   the  in  a  pifture  the  faci'ilice  of  Iphigcnia,   Ajjamemnon'a 

hope  of  grtftifying  fome  defire  is  fet  in   view,  or  the  daughter,  drew  Calchas  the  prieil  with  .1  fnd  counte- 

fear  of  fome   impending  evil.     And   in    judicial  dif-  nance  ;   UlyfTcs,  her   father's   great  friend,  more  de- 

courfts,   almoft   all  the  paflions  have  place,  but  more  jeiSed  ;  and  her  uncle   Menelaus,  mod  dif-onfolate  ; 

efpecially  refentment  and  pity  ;  infomuch  that  moft  of  but  threw  a  veil  over  the  face  of  Agamemnon  himfelf, 

the  ancient  rhetoricians  mtntion  only  thefe  two.     But  as  being  unable  to  cxprefs  that  cxcefs  of  forrow  which 

having  treated  upon    the   nature  of  the  paffione,  and  he  thought  was  proper  to  appear  in  his  countenance.  ■ 

the  methods  fuited  both  to  excite  and  allay  them,  In  And  this  juftnefs  of  ch.irafter  is  almlrably   well  ob- 

a  former  chapter,  we  (hdl  at  prefent  only  add  a  few  ferved  by  Cicero  himfelf,   in  his  defence  of  Milo  ;  for 

pentral  obfervations,  which   may  not  be  improper  in  as  Mllo  was  always  known  to  be  a  man  of  the  greataft 

this   place,  where  the  fl<l!l  of  the  orator  in  addrefling  refolutlon,  and    moft  undaunted  cournge,  it  was  very 

to  them  is  more  efpecially  required.  improper  to  introduce  him   (as  the  ufual  method  then 

The  orator  will  obferve  what  clrcumftances  either  was   in  capital  cafes)   moving   pity,  and  begging  for 

of  things,  or  perfons,  or  both,  will  furnirti  him  with  mercy.   Cicero  therefore  takes  this  part  upon  himfelf; 

motives  proper  to  apply  to  thofe  paflions  he  defires  to  and  what  he  could  not  do  with  any  propriety  in  the 

excite  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.     Thus  Cicero,  in  perfon  of  Milo,  he  performs  In  his  own,  and  thus  ad- 

his  orations  for  Plancus  and  Sylla,  moves  his   hearers  dreffes  the  judges  :  "  What  remainn,  but  that  1  in- 

from  the  circumftances  of  the  men  ;  hut  in  his  accufa-  treat  and  bcfeech  you,  that  you  would  fhovi  that  com- 

tion  of  Verres,  very  fn'quently  from  t'le  barbarity  and  «)a(fion  to  this  brave  man,  for  which  he  himfelf  does 

hoti  id  nature  of  his  crimes  ;  and  from  both,  in  his  de-  not   folicit,    but    1,  agalnft   his   inclination,  earneftly 

fence  of  Quintius.  implore  and  requeft.     Do  not  be  k-fs  inclined  to  ao- 

But  the  fame  paflion  may  be  excited  by  very  diffe-  quit  him.  If  in  this  our  common  forrow,  you  fee  nO' 
rent  methods.  This  is  plain  from  the  writings  ot  tear  fall  from  MIlo's  eyes  ;  but  perceive  in  him  the 
thofe  Roman  f  uyrifts  which  are  yet  extant  ;  for  they  fame  countenance,  voice,  and  language,  as  at  other 
have  all  the  fume  defign,  and  that  is  to  engage  men  times,  fleady  and  unmoved.  Nay,  I  know  not  whe- 
ts a  love  of  virtue,  and  hatred  of  vice  :  but  their  ther  for  this  reafon  you  ought  not  much  fooner  Co  fa- 
manner  is  very  different,  fuited  to  the  genius  of  each  vour  him  :  For  if,  in  the  contefts  of  gladiators  (pcr- 
writer.  Horace  endeavours  to  recommend  virtue,  by  fons  of  the  lowed  condition  and  fortune  in  life),  we 
laughing  vice  out  of  countenance  ;  Perfius  moves  us  are  wont  to  be  difpleafed  with  the  timorous  and  fup- 
to  an  abhorrence  and  deteftation  of  vice,  with  the  pliant,  and  thofe  who  beg  for  their  life  ;  but  inter- 
gravity  and  feverity  of  a  philofopher  ;  and  Juvenal,  pofe  in  favour  of  the  brave  and  courageous,  and  fuch 
by  open  and  vehement  inveflives.  So  orators  make  as  expofe  themfelves  to  death  ;  and  we  fliow  more 
ufe  of  all  thcfe  methods  in  exciting  the  paflions;  as  compaffion  to  thofe  who  do  not  fu^  for  it,  than  to 
may  be  feen  by  their  difco\irfes,  and  particularly  thofe  thofe  who  do  :  with  how  much  greater  reafon  ought 
of  Cicero.  But  It  is  not  convenient  to  dwell  long  we  to  a&  in  the  fame  manner  towards  the  braveft  of 
upon  the  fame  paflion.  For  the  image  thus  wrought  our  fellow-citizens  V  And  as  thefe  words  were  agree- 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  does  not  lafl;  a  great  able  to  his  own  character,  while  {ollciting  in  behalf  of 
while,  but  they  foon  return  to  refleftion.  When  the  another  ;  fo,  immediately  after,  he  introduces  Milo 
emotion,  therefore,  is  once  carried  as  high  as  it  well  fpeaking  like  himfelf,  with  a  generous  iyd  undaunted 
tan  lie,  they  fhould  be  left  under  its  influence,  and  air:  "  riicfe  words  of  Milo  (fays  he)  quite  fink  and 
the  fpeaker  proceed  to  fom.e  new  matter,  before  it  de-  dlfpiiit  me,  which  I  daily  hear  from  him.  Farewel, 
clines  again.  farewel,   my    fellow-citizens,    farewel!    may    you  be 

Moreover,  orators  fometlmes  endeavour  to  ralfe  happy,  flourllJi,  and  profper ;  may  this  renowned  city- 
contrary  paffions  to  each  other,  as  they  are  concerned  be  preferved,  my  moll  dear  country,  however  it  has 
for  oppofite  parties.  So  the  accufer  excites  anger  and  treited  me  ;  may  it  continue  in  peace,  though  1  can- 
refer*,  ment,  but  the  defendant  pity  and  compaflion.  not  continue  in  it,  to  whom  it  owes  its  peace.  1  will 
At  other  times,  one   thinks  it  fufiicient  to  rllay  and  retire  ;  I  will  be  gone." 

take  off  that  pafiion  which  the  other  has  raifed,  and         But  as  perfons   are  commonly  more   affefted  with 

trlng  the  hearers  to  a  calm  and  fedate  confideration  of  what  they  fee  than  with  what  they  hear,  orators  fome- 

the  matter  before  them.  times  call  in  the  afliftance  of  that  fenfe  in  moving  the 

But    this    efpecially    is   to  be    reirarded,   that    the  paflions.     For  this  reafon  it  was  ufual  among  the  Ro- 

orator  exprefs  the  fame  palflon  himfelf  with  which  he  mans,  in  judicial  cafes,  for  accufed  perfons  to  appear 

endeavours  to  affeft  others;  and  that  not  only  in  his  with  a   dcjcfted  air  and  a  fordid  garlj,  attended  by 

aftion  and  voice,  but  llkewife  in   his  language:  and  their  parents,  children,  or  other  relations  and  friends,  ■ 

therefore  his  vfords,  and  manner  of  exprcfliou,  fliauld  with  the  like  drefs  and  afpeft ;  as  llkewife  to  fliow  their  ' 

be  fuited  to   thr.t  perturbation  and  difordtr  of  mind  fcirs,  wounds,  bloody   garments,   and  other  things  of- 

which  he  def'gns  to  reprefent.     However,  a   decency  the  li.ke  nature,  in   open  court.     So  when,  upon  the : 

■and  propriety  of  charafter   is   always  carefully  to   be  death  of  Cxfar,    Mark  Antony  harangued  thepopu-- 

obfervei;  for,  as  Ci'.erc  very  well  remcrksj  "  A  ne-  lace,  he  at  the  fame  time  expofed  to  their  view  the 
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ion.  garment  In  w'hicli  lie  was  flabbeO,  fixed  upon  a  pole  ; 
•^—^f—^  3t  which  fight  they  were  fo  enraged,  that  immediately 
they  ran  with  lighted  torches  to  iet  fire  to  the  houfes 
of  the  confpirators.  But  this  cuftom  at  lafl  became 
fo  common,  and  was  fometimes  fo  ill  condiiited,  that 
the  fort-e  of  it  was  g;reatly  abated,  as  we  learn  from 
Quintilian.  However,  if  the  Romans  proceeded  to 
an  excefs  on  the  one  hand,  the  ftriftnefs  of  the  Areo- 
pa^jites  at  Athens  mav  perhaps  be  thought  too  rigid 
on  the  other;  for  in  that  court,  if  the  orator  began  to 
fay  any  thinp-  which  was  moving,  an  officer  immedi- 
;itely  flood  up,  and  bade  him  be  filent.  There  is  cer- 
tiuiily  a  medium  between  thefe  two  extremes,  which 
is  fometimes  not  only  ufeful,  but  even  neceflary:  for, 
as  Quintilian  very  julHy  fnys,  "  It  is  necelTary  to  ap- 
ply to  the  paffions,  wher.  tiiofe  things  which  are  true, 
(uft,  and  of  common  benefit,  cannot  be  come  at  any 
ether  way." 

Chap.  VII.    Of  Digrejfwn,  Trav/ttion,  and 

AmplificatKn. 

38  The  number,  order,  and  nature  of  the  parts  which 

Pitiicllion,  conftitute  a  complete  and  regular  oration,  we  have  en- 

traiifition,  (jgjyoured   to   explain  In   fcveral  preceding  chapters, 

and  ampli-  .-^         ,  ^  ,  ,  •  ^ 

iciition  But  there  nre  two  or  three  things  yet  remaining,  very 

flctlnedandnecefTary  to  be  known  by  an  orator,  which  feem  moft 
■axplain'id.    properly  to  come  under  the  fecond  branch  of  his  art. — 
And  thefe  are,  Digrijfion,  Tranfil'wn,  and  Ampltf  cation. 

I.  Digreffion,  as  defined  by  Quintilian,  is,  '•  A 
going  off  from  the  fiibject  we  are  upon  to  fome  diffe- 
rent thing,  which  may  however  be  of  fervice  to  it." 
We  have  a  very  beautiful  inftance  of  this  in  Cicero's 
defence  of  Coelius,  who  was  accufed  of  having  firft 
borrowed  money  of  Clodia,  and  then  engaging  her 
fervants  to  poifon  her.  Now,  as  the  proof  of  the  faft 
depended  upon  feveral  circumllances,  the  orator  ex- 
^amines  them  feparately  ;  and  (hows  them  to  be  ail 
highly  improbable.  "  How  (fays  he)  was  the  de- 
,  fio-n  of  this  poifon  laid  .'  Whence  came  it  ?  how  did 

■they  get  it  ?  by  whofe  affiftance,  to  whom,  cr  where, 
was  it  delivered  V  Now  to  the  firft  of  thefe  queries 
he  makes  the  accufer  give  this  anfwer  :  "  They  fay 
CeliuB  had  it  at  home,  and  tried  the  force  of  it  upon 
a  flave  provided  on  purpofe,  whofe  fudden  death 
proved  the  ftrcngth  of  the  poifon."  Now  as  Cicero 
leprefents  the  whole  charge  againll  Coelius  as  a  fidlion 
of  Clodia,  invented  out  of  revenge  for  fome  flightb  he 
had  put  upon  her;  to  make  this  the  more  probable,  he 
jnfinuates  that  fhe  had  poifoned  her  hulband,  and 
takes  this  opportunity  to  hint  it,  that  he  might  fhow 
how  eafy  it  was  for  her  to  charge  another  with  poifon- 
ing  a  fervant,  who  had  done  the  f:ime  to  htr  own 
hufband.  But  not  contented  with  this,  he  fteps  out 
of  his  way,  snd  introduces  fome  of  the  lalt  words  of 
her  hufband  Metellus,  to  render  the  faft  more  bar- 
barous and  (liocking,  from  the  admirable  char?fter  of 
the  man.  "  O  immortal  gods  !  why  do  you  fome- 
times wink  at  the  greatetl  crimes  of  mankind,  or  de- 
lay the  puniihment  of  them  to  futurity  ?  For  I  faw,  I 
mvfelf  faw  (and  it  Wiis  the  moft  doleful  fcene  of  my 
whole  life)  when  Q.  Metellus  was  taken  from  the 
bofom  of  his  country  ;  and  when  he,  who  thought 
himfelf  born  to  be  ferviceable  to  this  flate,  within 
three  days  after  he  had  appeared  with  fuch  advantage 


in  the  fcnate,  In  the  forum,  an.3  everywhere  In  public, Difpof 
was  fnatched  from  us  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  ■"""*■ 
prime  of  his  ftrength  and  vigour..  At  which  time, 
when  he  was  about  to  expire,  and  his  mind  had  loft 
the  fenfe  of  oth^r  things,  ftill  retaining  a  concern  for 
the  public,  he  looked  upon  me,  as  I  w.ns  all  in  tears, 
and  intimated  in  broken  and  dying  words,  how  great 
a  ftorm  hung  over  the  city  and  threatened  the  whole 
ftate  ;  often  flxikiug  the  wall  which  feparated  his 
houfe  from  that  of  Quintus  Catulus,  and  frequently 
calling  both  upon  him  and  me,  and  fteming  to  grieve 
not  fo  much  at  the  approach  of  his  own  death,  as  that 
both  his  country  and  I  fhould  be  deprived  of  his 
affiftance.  Had  he  not  been  wickedly  taken  off  on  a 
fudden,  how  would  he  after  his  confuKhip  have  with- 
flood  the  fury  of  his  kinfman  Publius  Clodius,  who, 
while  in  that  office,  threatened,  In  the  hearing  of  the 
fenatc,  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hand,  when  he  fit  ft 
began  to  break  out  ?  And  will  this  woman  dare  to 
come  out  of  thofe  doors,  and  talk  of  the  force  of 
poifon  ?  will  not  ftie  fear,  left  the  houfe  Itfclf  fhould 
fpeak  the  vlllany  ?  will  not  (he  dread  the  confcious 
walls,  nor  that  fad  and  mournful  night  ?  But  I  re- 
turn to  the  accufation."  And  then  he  proceeds  to 
confider  and  refute  the  feveral  circumftanccs  of  the 
accufation.  All  this  was  no  part  of  his  argument ; 
but  having  mentioned  the  charge  of  poifon,  he  im- 
mediately takes  occafion  to  Introduce  it,  in  order  to 
excite  the  Indignation  of  the  hearers  againft  Clodia, 
and  invalidate  the  profecution  as  coming  from  a  per- 
fon  of  her  character.  Digreffion  cannot  properly  be 
faid  to  be  a  neceffary  part  of  a  difcoiirfe  ;  but  it  may 
fometimes  be  very  convenient,  and  that  upon  feveral 
accounts. 

Ae  firft,  where  a  fubjeft  Is  of  itfelf  flat  and  dry,  or 
requires  clofe  attention.  It  is  of  ufe  to  relieve  and  un- 
bend the  mind  by  fomething  agreeable  and  entertain^ 
ing.  For  which  reafon  Quintilian  obferves,  that  the 
orators  of  his  time  generally  made  an  excurfion  in  their 
harangues  upon  fome  pleafing  topic,  between  the  nar- 
ration and  the  proof.  But  he  condemns  the  prafiice, 
ae  too  general ;  for  while  they  feemed  to  think  it  ne- 
ceffary, it  obliged  them  fometimes  to  bring  in  things 
trifling  and  foreign  to  the  purpofe.  Befides,  a  di- 
greffion Is  confined  to  no  one  part  of  a  difcourfe,  but 
may  come  in  anywhere,  as  occafion  offers;  provided 
it  fall  in  naturally  with  the  fubjed,  and  be  made  fome 
way  fubfervient  to  it.  We  never  meet  with  it  in 
Cicero,  without  fome  evident  and  good  reafon.  So 
in  his  profecution  of  Verres  for  his  barbarous  and  In- 
human outrages  againft  the  Sicilians,  he  takes  an  oc- 
cafion to  launch  out  in  a  beautiful  defcription  «f  th« 
ifland,  and  to  recount  the  advantages  which  accrued 
from  it  to  the  Romans.  His  fubjefl  did  not  neceffa- 
rily  lead  him  to  this,  but  his  view  in  it  was  to  heighten 
and  aggravate  the  charge  againft  Verres. 

Again,  as  a  digfeffivn  ought  not  to  be  made  with- 
out fufficlent  reafon,  fo  neither  fhould  it  be  too  fre- 
quent. And  he  who  never  does  it  but  where  it  is 
proper  and  ufcful,  will  not  often  fee  occafion  for  it. 
Frequently  to  leave  the  fuhjeft,  and  go  off  to  other 
things,  breaks  the  thread  of  the  difcourfe,  and  is  apt 
to  Introduce  confufion.  Indeed  fome  kinds  of  writing 
admit  of  a  more  frequent  ufe  of  digreffions  than  others. 
In  hillory  they  are  often  veiy   ferviceable.     For  as 
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jofition.tliht  confills  of  a  ferics  of  h&f,  and  a  long  continued 
"V  '  narrative  without  variety,  13  apt  to  grow  dull  and 
tedious ;  it  is  neceffary  at  proper  diftances  to  throw 
in  fomething  entertaining,  in  order  to  enliven  it,  and 
keep  up  the  attention.  And  accordingly  wc  find  the 
befl  hillorians  ofcen  embellilh  their  writings  with  de- 
fcriptions  of  cities,  river?,  and  countries,  as  like  wife 
with  the  fpeeches  of  eminent  perfons  upon  important 
occafions,  and  other  ornarrjents,  to  render  them  the 
more  pleafing  an  J  delightful.  Poets  take  ;i  lliil 
greater  liberty  in  this  rtfptft  :  for  as  their  princip  1 
view  is  mod  commonly  to  pleafe,  they  do  not  attend 
fo  clofely  to  connei^ion  ;  but  as  an  image  offers  icfslf, 
which  may  be  agreea!  ly  nrouglit  uo,  they  bring  it  in, 
and  go  off  more  frequently  to  different  things,  tlian 
other  writers. 

Another  property  of  a  di^rejfion  iB,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  too  long,  left  the  hearers  forget  what  pre- 
ceded, before  the  fpeaker  returns  again  to  his  fubjeCl. 

For  a  digteflion  being  no  principal  part  of  a  dif- 
courfe,  nor  of  any  further  ufe  than  as  it  ferves  fome 
way  or  other  to  enforce  or  illullrate  the  main  fuhjcd  ; 
It  cannot  znf.ver  this  end,  if  it  be  canicd  to  fuch  a 
length,  as  to  caufe  that  either  to  be  forgotten  or  ne 
gledled.  And  every  one's  memory  will  not  ferve  him 
to  connedl  together  two  parts  of  a  difcourfe,  which 
lie  at  a  wide  diltance  from  each  other.  The  better 
therefore  to  guard  againft  this,  it  is  not  unufual  with 
orators,  before  they  enier  upon  a  digrcffi  n  of  any 
confiderablc  length,  to  prepare  their  he:irers,  by  giving 
them  notice  of  it,  and  fometimes  dcfiring  l.-ave  to  di- 
vert a  little  from  the  fubjecf.  And  fo  like>vife  at  the 
concliifion  they  introduce  the  fuhjedf  again  I  y  a  ihort 
tranfition.  Thus  Cicero  in  the  example  cited  above, 
when  he  has  finifhed  his  digre^on  concerning  the 
death  of  Metellus,  proceeds  to  his  fuhje£f  again  with 
thefe  words:  "  But  I  return  to  the  accufation." 

Indeed  we  find  orators  fometimes,  vvhn  forepreffcd, 
and  the  caufe  will  not  bear  a  clofe  fcrutinv,  artfully 
run  into  digrcffions  with  a  defign  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearers  from  the  fubjeft,  and  turn 
them  to  a  different  view.  And  in  fuch  cafes,  as  they 
endeavour  to  be  unobferved,  fo  they  do  it  tacitly 
without  any  tranfition  or  intimation  of  their  defign  , 
their  bufinefs  '^-eing  only  to  uet  clear  of  a  difficulty, 
till  they  have  an  opportunity  of  crtering  upon  foniu 
frefh  topic. 

11.  Tranjuions  are  often  iifei  not  only  after  a  di- 
greflion,  I  ut  likewifr  upon  other  occafions.  A  tran- 
fition is,  "  A  form  of  fperch,  by  whicn  the  fpeaker 
in  a  few  words  tells  his  hearers  both  wiirt  he  hjs  fiid 
already,  and  what  he  next  <lefigns  to  fay,"  Where  a 
difcourfe  confifts  of  feveral  parts,  this  is  often  very 
proper  in  pifTing  from  one  to  another,  efpecially 
when  the  parts  are  of  a  confiderahle  length;  for  it 
affifls  the  hearers  to  carry  on  the  feries  of  the  difcourfe 
in  their  mind,  which  is  r  great  advantage  to  the  me 
mory.  It  is  likewife  a  great  relief  to  the  attention, 
to  be  told  when  an  argument  is  finifhed,  and  what  is 
to  !  e  expeftid  next.  And  therefore  we  meet  w^th  it 
very  fre<iueutly  in  hiftory.  But  we  confidci'  it  at  prc- 
fcnt  only  as  made  ufe  of  by  orators.  Cicero,  in  his 
fecr-nd  oration  ag?,inft  Catiline  who  had  then  left 
Rome,  having  at  large  dtfcriled  his  condutS:  and  de- 
fign^, he  adds  :  "  But  why  do  I  talk  fo  longconccra- 
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ing  one  enemy,  and  fuch  an  one  [  vlio  owns  himfelf t'ifr'fi'''"- 
an  enemy,  and  whom  I  do  not  fear,  fince,  what  1  al-''      '^       ' 
ways  defired,  there  is  now  a  wall  between  us  ;  and  fay 
nothing  of  thofe,  who  conceal  themfelves,  who  remain 
at  Rome,  and  among  us."     And  then  he  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  »he  other  confpii-ators. 

But  fometiines,  in  palling  from  one  thing  to  another, 
a  general  hint  of  it  is  thought  lufRcient  to  prepare 
the  heareiS,  without  parti.ularly  fpecifying  what  has 
been  faid,  or  ia  next  to  folliw  Thus  Cicero  in  his 
fecond  Philippic  f.  ys,  "  But  thufe  things  are  old, 
this  is  yet  Irefii  "  Anl  again  :  "  But  I  have  infifled 
too  long  upon  tiifles,  let  us  come  to  thing?  of  greater 
moncnt."  And  at  other  times,  lor  greater  brevity, 
the  tr.infition  is  impertedt,  and  mi.-ntion  made  only 
of  the  folldwino  head,  without  any  intimation  of  what 
has  been  faid  already  As  in  Ciicro's  defence  of 
Mura:n:i.  where  he  fays:  "  1  muA  now  proceed  to 
the  third  part  of  my  oration  concerning  the  charge  of 
bribery."  And  foon  after :  "  I  come  naw  to  Cato, 
who  is  the  fupport  and  flrength  of  this  charge."  43 

III.  The  third  and  b.t  head  is,  Amplijication.   Now '^"'P''fi'^**     - 

by  amplification  is  meant,  not  barely  a  m.ethod  of  en-c  ",     j 
.'.     '^  ,-  ,-  '         ^         ...     nne.'  and 

larging  upon  a  thing  ;   but   fo  to  repicfeat  it  in  the fxpiained. 

fulleft  and  moll  comprehenfivc  viev,  as  that  it  may  in 
the  livehe:'.  manner  llnke  the  inind  and  infl.icnce  the 
paffions.  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  this,  calls  xx.  the  greatijl 
commendation  oj cloqittnie ;  and  obfenes,  "  that  it  con- 
fills  not  only  in  magnifying  and  heightening  a  thing, 
but  likewife  in  extenuating  and  IcfTcning  it  "  But; 
though  it  confilfs  of  thefe  two  parts,  and  may  be  ap. 
plied  cither  way  ;  yet  to  amplify,  is  not  tu  fet  things 
in  a  falfe  light,  but  to  paint  them  in  their  ju!f  pro- 
portion ;!nd  proper  colours,  fuit-.'.bi;  to  their  nai.ire 
and  qualities  Rhetoricians  have  obfsrved  feveral  ways 
of  doing  this. 

One  is  to  afccnd  from  a  particular  thing  to  a  gene- 
ral. Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  .^rchils,  having 
commended  him  as  an  exrcllent  poet,  and  li.kewifj  ob- 
ferved  that  all  the  liberal  a.ts  ;iavc  a  connexion  with 
each  other,  a;'.d  a  mutual  relation  between  them,  in 
order  to  raife  a  juft  efteem  of  him  in  the  min's  of  hii 
hearer-,  takes  occafion  to  fay  manv  things  in  praife 
of  polite  literjti:re  in  gen^  ral,';ind  the  preat  advantages 
that  may  be  received  from  it.  "  You  will  aik  me, 
(fays  he  I,  why  rtx  are  fo  delighted  with  thi-  man? 
Becaufe  he  fiip;>lies  u>  with  thtjfe  things,  which  both 
refiefh  our  minds  atter  the  noilfe  o\  the  .f^oruni,  and 
delight  our  ears  when  Aearicd  with  contention.  Do 
you  think  we  could  either  be  furni(h.:d  with  mnttrfor 
furh  a  variety  ot  fubjecls,  if  we  di  '  not  cultival.'  our 
minds  with  learning  ;  or  bear  fuch  a  conliant  fatigue, 
without  aff.irdmg  tli  ;i!i  that  rcfrelhment  ?  I  own  I 
have  always  purfued  thefe  ttudies;  let  thofe  be  afhamed, 
who  have  fo  given  up  themfelves  to  learning,  as  nei- 
ther to  be  able  to  convert  it  to  any  common  lien.'fit, 
nor  difoover  it  in  public.  But  why  flwuld  it  fliame 
me,  who  have  fo  lived  for  many  yeais,  that  no  ad- 
vantage or  eaft  has  ever  diverted  me,  no  pieifure 
allured  me,  nor  fleep  retarded  mc,  from  this  purfuit. 
Who  then  can  blame  me,  or  who  can  ju  iy  ce  dif- 
pleafed  with  me,  it  1  have  employed  that  time  in  re- 
viewing thefe  ftudies,  which  has  been  fpent  by  otiiers 
in  raanagmg  their  affairs,  in  the  celebiation  of  felli- 
vals,  or  other  diverfions,  in  refrefhmcnts  of  mind  and 
3  F  body, 
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!');rporition.  body*  in  unfeafotiMhle  banquets,  in  dice,  or  tennis  ? 
'r~~'  And  this  ought  the  rather  to  be  allowed  nne,  be- 
caufe  my  ability  as  an  orator  his  been  improved  by 
thofe  purfuits,  which,  fuch  as  it  is,  was  never  want 
ing  to  affift  my  fiiends.  And  if  it  be  efteemed  but 
fniall,  yet  I  am  ftnfible  from  what  fpring  I  mull 
draw  thofe  thinjs  which  are  of  the  greateft  impor- 
tance." With  more  to  the  fame  purpofe;  from  which 
he  draws  this  inference  :  "  Shall  I  not  therefore  love 
this  man  ?  (hall  I  not  admire  him  ?  fhall  I  not  by  all 
'  means  defend  him  ?" 

A  contrary  method  to  the  former  is,  to  defcend 
from  a  general  to  a  particular.  As  if  any  ore,  while 
fpeaking  in  commendation  of  eloquence,  (hould  illu- 
ftrate  wiiat  he  fays  from  the  example  of  Cicero,  and 
fhow  the  grent  fervices  he  did  his  country,  ard  the 
hocours  he  gained  to  himfelf,  by  his  admirable  (liill  in 
oratory.  Our  common  way  of  Judging  of  the  nature 
of  things  Is  from  what  we  o!)fcrve  in  particular  in- 
ftances,  bv  which  we  form  general  notions  concerning 
them.  AVh»n  llierejiore  we  confider  the  charafler  of 
Cicero,  and  the  figure  he  made  in  the  world,  it  leads 
U3  to  conclude,  there  mud  be  fomething  very  admi- 
rable in  that  art  by  which  he  became  fo  celebrated. 
And  this  mctho!  he  has  taken  himfelf  in  his  oration 
for  the  Manilian  law,  where  having  firft  intimated  the 
fcarcity  of  good  rrencrals  at  that  time  among  the  Ro- 
m^n,->,  he  then  defcribes  the  virtues  of  a  complete  com- 
mander as  a  proof  of  it,  and  (hows  how  many  and 
preat  qualifications  are  necelfary  to  form  fuch  a  cha- 
rafter,  as  courage,  prudence,  experience,  and  fuccefs  : 
all  which  he  afterwards  applies  to  Pompey. 

A  third  method  is  by  an  enumeration  of  parts.  So 
when  Cicero,  upon  the  defeat  of  Mark  Antony  before 
Mutina,  propofed  that  a  funeral  monument  fhould  be 
erefted  in  honour  of  the  foldiers  who  were  killed  in 
that  battle,  as  a  comfort  to  their  furvlving  relations ; 
he  does  it  in  this  way,  to  give  it  the  greater  weight : 
"  Since  (fays  he")  the  tribute  of  glory  is  paid  to  the 
beft  and  mod  valiant  citizens  by  the  honour  of  a  mo- 
nument, let  us  thus  eomfort  their  rtlations,  who  will 
receive  the  greatell  confolation  in  this  manner  :  their 
parents,  who  produced  fuch  brave  defenders  of  the 
ftate  ;  their  children,  who  will  enjoy  thefe  domeftic 
examples  of  fortitude  ;  their  wives,  for  the  lofs  of 
fuch  hufbands,  whom  it  will  be  more  fitting  to  extol 
than  lament;  their  brethren,  who  will  hope  to  re- 
femble  them  mo  lefs  in  their  virtues  than  their  afpeft. 
.And  I  wlfli  we  may  be  able  to  remove  the  grief  of  all 
thefe  by  our  refolutions."  Such  reprefentations  greatly 
enlarge  the  image  of  a  thing,  and  afford  the  mind  a 
much  clearer  view  of  it  than  if  it  were  contrafted  into 
one  finrrle  propofitioij. 

Again,  another  method  not  much  unlike  the  former 
IS,  when  any  thing  is  illuftrated  from  a  variety  of 
caufes.  Thus  Cicero  juftifies  his  behaviour  in  retiring, 
and  not  oppofing  his  enemies,  when  they  fpirited  up 
the  mob  in  order  to  banifh  him,  from  the  following 
rcafons,  which  at  that  time  determined  him  to  fuch  a 
conduft  :  "  When  (fays  he)  unlefs  I  was  given  up, 
fo  many  armed  fleets  feemed  ready  to  attack  this  fingle 
Clip  of  the  flate,  toflfed  with  the  tempetls  of  feditions 
and  difcords,  and  the  fenate  was  now  removed  from 
the  helm  ;  when  banilhment,  murder,  and  outrage, 
were  threatened  5  when  fome,  from  an  apprehcnfion  of 


their  own  danger,  would  not  defend  me;  others  wereDifpofit 
incited  by  an  inveterate  hatred  to  all  good  men,  others  — —V" 
thought  I  flood  in  the  way,  others  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  exprefs  their  refcntment,  others  envied  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  flate  ;  and  upon  all  thefe 
accounts  I  was  particularly  flruck  at  :  (hould  I  have 
cbofen  rather  to  oppofe  them  ( I  will  not  fay  to  my 
own  certain  deftrudlon,  but  to  the  greateft  danger 
both  of  you  and  your  children),  than  alone  to  fubmit 
to  and  undergo  what  threatened  us  all  in  common  ?'' 
Such  a  number  of  rtafons  brought  together,  muft  fct 
a  thing  in  a  very  ilrong  and  cl;ar  light. 

The  like  may  he  faid  of  a  numler  and  variety  of 
effefls.  Thus  Cicero  defcribes  tlie  force  and  excel- 
lence of  oratory  from  its  great  and  furprifing  effefts, 
when  he  favs,  "  Nothing  feems  to  be  more  excellent, 
than  by  difcourfc  to  draw  the  attention  of  a  whole 
affembly,  delight  them,  and  fway  their  inclinations 
different  ways  at  pleafure.  !  his,  in  every  free  (late, 
and  efpecially  In  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  has 
been  always  in  the  highell  efteem  and  reputation. 
For  what  is  either  fo  admirable,  as  for  one  only,  or  a 
very  few,  out  of  a  vaft  multitude,  to  be  able  to  do 
that  which  all  have  a  natural  power  of  doing  ?  or  fo 
delightful  to  hear,  as  a  judicious  and  folid  difcourfe 
in  florid  and  polite  language  .■'  cr  fo  powerful  and 
grand,  as  to  influence  the  populace,  the  judges,  the 
fenate,  by  the  charms  of  eloquence  .'  Nay,  what  is  fo 
noble,  fo  generous,  fo  munificent,  as  to  afford  aid  to 
fupplicants,  to  fupport  the  affliiled,  give  fafety,  deliver 
from  dangers,  and  preferve  from  exile  I  Or  what  is  lb 
neceffary  as  to  be  always  furnifhed  with  arms  to  guard 
yourfelf,  aflfert  your  righc,  or  repel  injuries  ?  And, 
not  to  confine  our  thoughts  wholly  to  the  courts  of 
juftice  or  the  ftnate,  what  is  there  in  the  arts  of 
peace  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  than  good  lan- 
guage amd  a  fine  way  of  fpeaking  ?  For  it  is  this  efpe- 
cially wherein  we  excel  other  animals,  that  we  can 
difcourfe  together,  and  convey  our  thoughts  to  each 
other  by  words.  Who  therefore  would  not  elleem, 
and  in  a  particular  manner  endeavour  to  furpafs  others 
in  that  wherein  mankind  principally  excels  brute 
beads  ?  But  to  proceed  to  its  chief  advantages:  What 
elfe  would  have  drawn  men  into  focleties,  or  taken 
them  off  from  a  wild  and  favage  life,  and  foften  them 
into  a  polite  and  civlHzed  behaviour;  or,  when  fettled 
in  communities,  have  redrained  them  by  laws  ?"  Who 
but,  after  fuch  a  defcription,  mud  conceive  the  llrong- 
ed  paflion  for  an  art  attended  with  fo  many  great  and 
good  effefts  ? 

A  thing  may  llkewife  be  illudrated  by  its  oppofite. 
So  the  bleflings  and  advaniages  of  peace  may  be  re- 
commended from  the  miferies  and  calamities  of  war  ; 
and  thus  Cicero  endeavours  to  throw  contempt  upon 
Catiline  and  his  party,  by  comparing  them  with  the 
contrary  fide  :  "  But  if,  omitting  all  thefe  things 
with  which  we  abound,  and  they  want,  the  fenate,  the 
knights,  the  populace,  the  city,  treafury,  revenues,  all 
Italy,  the  provinces,  and  foreign  nations  ;  if,  1  fay, 
omitting  thefe  things,  we  compare  the  caufes  them- 
felves  in  which  each  fide  is  engaged,  we  may  leara 
from  thence  how  defpicable  they  are. — For  on  this 
fide  modedy  is  engaged,  on  that  impudence  ;  on  this 
chaftity,  on  that  lewdnefs  ;  on  this  integrity,  on  that 
fraud ;  on  this  piety,  on  that  profanenefs ;  on  this 
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'  "  roiillsiicy,  on  Ar^t  fury;  on  tJiis  hnnour,  on  that  bafc- 
~"  neis  ;  on  this  moderation,  on  that  unbrirflcd  paflion  : 
In  a  word,  equity,  terrperance,  fortitude,  prudence, 
and  all  viitues,  contend  with  injullic.e,  luxury,  cow- 
ardice, rafhnefs,  and  al!  vices;  plenty  with  want  ;  rea- 
fon  with  folly;  fohricty  with  madntfs  ;  and,  laiHy, 
jrood  hope  with  defpair.  In  fuch  a  contell,  did  men 
deftrt  us,  would  not  heaven  ordain  that  fo  many  and 
fo  great  vices  fliould  be  defeated  by  thele  moll  excel- 
lent viitucs  ?" 

Gradation  is  another  beautiful  way  of  doinof  this. 
So  when  Cicero  would  ajsnav-te  the  cruelty  and  bir- 
bsrity  of  Verres  for  crucifyin^r  a  Roman  citizen,  which 
was  a  fort  of  puni'hment  only  infli>fled  upon  flaves, 
lie  choofes  this  way  of  doin,'  it.  "  It  is  a  crime  (fays 
he)  to  bind  a  Roman  citizen,  wicktdnefs  to  whip  him, 
and  a  fort  of  parricide  to  kill  him  ;  what  then  mull  I 
call  it  to  crucify  him  ?  No  name  csn  fufficiently  cx- 
prefs  fuch  a  villany  "  .■^nd  the  images  of  things  m:iy 
be  thus  hciyhtened,  either  by  afcendin^r,  as  in  this  in- 
ftancc;  or  defcending,  as  in    that  which  follows,  re- 
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latinp  to  the  fame  aftion  of  Verres  :  ''  Was  I  not  to  Elucuti  n. 
comj  Iain  of  or  bewail  thefe  things  to  Roman  citizens, '  '  v  ' 
nor  tie  tricnds  of  our  itate,  nor  thofc  who  had  heard 
of  the  Roman  name  ;  nay,  if  not  to  men,  but  hearts  ; 
or,  to  fro  yet  further,  if  in  the  mod  defert  wildernefs, 
to  ilones  and  rocks ;  even  all  mute  and  inanimate 
creatures  would  be  moved  by  fo  great  and  heinous 
cruelty  " 

And,  to  name  no  more,  faiSs  may  he  amplified  from 
their  circumllanc-s ;  as  time,  plate,  manner,  event, 
and  the  like.  But  inltances  of  this  would  carry  us 
too  far  ;  and  therefore  we  Ifiall  only  add,  that,  as  the 
defign  ot  amplification  is  not  barely  to  prove  or  evince 
the  truth  of  things,  but  alfo  to  adorn  and  illutlrate 
them,  it  requires  a  florid  and  beautiful  Itylc,  confilting 
ef  llronu'  and  emphatical  words,  fiowint;  periods,  har- 
monious numbers,  lively  tropes,  and  bright  figures. 
But  the  confideration  of  theiie  things  come  under  the 
third  part  of  oratory,  upon  which  we  are  now  to 
enter. 


Par  Tin.       Of    ELOCUTION. 


ELOCUTION  direfts  us  to  fuit  both  the  words 
and  expreflions  of  a  difcourfe  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubjeft,  or  to  fpeak  with  propriety  and  decency.  This 
faculty  is  in  one  word  called  eloquence  ;  and  thofe  pcr- 
fons  who  are  poficfTed  of  it  are  therefore  ftyled  elo- 
quent. 

Elocution  is  twofold,  general  and  particular.  The 
former  treats  of  the  feveral  properties  and  ornaments 
of  language  in  common  ;  the  latter  confiders  them 
as  they  are  made  ufe  of  to  form  different  forts  of 
ftyle. 

I.   GENERAL   ELOCUTION. 

itral  This,  according  to  rhetoricians,  confifts  of  three 

ution     parts;  Elegance,  Compo/ition,  and  Dignity.    A  difcourfe 

which  has  all  thcfe  properties  fuitably  adjuftcd,   muft, 

with  refpedt  to  the  language,  be  ptrfect  in  its  kind, 

and  delightful  to  the  hearers. 

Chap.  I.     Of  Elegance. 

Elegance  confifts  in  two  things,  Purity  and  Per- 
fpicuily  :  And  both  thefe  as  well  with  rcfpetl  to  fingle 
'  .words,  as  their  conftruiflion  in  fentences.  Thefe  pro- 
perties in  language  give  it  the  name  of  elegant,  for  a 
like  reafon  that  we  call  other  things  fo  which  are  clean 
and  ceat  in  their  kind.  But  in  the  common  ufe  of 
our  tongue,  we  are  apt  to  confound  elegance  with  elo- 
qvence  ;  and  fay,  a  difcourfe  is  elegant,  when  we  mean 
l)y  the  expreflion,  that  it  has  all  the  properties  of  fine 
language. 

§  I.    Purify. 

■ity  ex-  By  this  we  are  to  underftand  the  choice  of  fuch 
ned  am!  words  and  phr?.fi;s  as  are  fuited  and  agreeable  to  the 
*"'^*  ufe  of  the  language  in  which  we  fpeak  :  And  fo  gram- 
marians reduce  the  faults  they  oppofe  to  it  to  two 
forts,  which  they  c;dl  harbarifm  and  folecifm  ;  the  for- 
mer of  which  refpefts  fini^le  words,  and  the  latter  their 
conftru<ftion.     But  we  ftiall  confidtr  them  jointly,  and 


in  a  manner  different  from  grammarians;  forwiththem 
all  words  are  efteemed  pure  which  are  once  adopted 
into  a  language,  and  authorifed  by  ufe.  And  as  to 
phrafes,  or  forms  of  expreflion,  they  allow  them  all  the 
fame  claim,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the 
ton^;ue.  But  in  oratory,  neither  all  words  nor  all  ex- 
prcffions  are  fo  called  which  occur  in  language  ;  but 
fuch  only  as  come  recommended  by  the  authority  of 
thofe  who  fpeak  or  write  with  accuracy  and  politenefs. 
Indeed  it  is  a  common  faying,  that  ive  flould  think  luith 
the  learned,  and  fpeak  with  the  vulgar.  But  the  meanin,'j 
of  that  exprcfGon  is  no  more  than  that  we  fhould  fpeak 
agreeably  to  the  common  ufage  of  the  tongue,  that 
every  one  may  underftand  us  ;  and  not  choofe  fuch 
words  or  expteffions  as  are  either  difficult  to  be  under- 
ftood,  or  may  carry  in  them  an  appearance  of  affefta- 
tion  and  Angularity.  But  in  order  to  fet  this  matter 
in  a  clearer  light,  we  fhall  here  recount  the  principal 
things  which  vitiate  the  purity  of  language. 

And  firft,  it  often  happens,  that  fuch  words  and 
forms  of  fpeaking  as  wei-e  introduced  l)y  the  learned 
are  afterwards  dropped  by  them  as  mean  and  fordid, 
from  a  feeming  baknefs  contrafted  by  vulgar  ufe. 
For  pohte  and  elegant  fpeakers  diftinguifli  themfelves 
by  their  difcourfe,  as  perfons  of  figure  do  by  their 
garb  ;  one  being  the  drefs  of  the  mind,  as  the  other 
is  of  the  body.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
both  have  their  different  fafiiions,  which  are  often 
changed  ;  and  as  the  vulgar  affeci:  to  imitate  thofj 
above  them  in  both,  this  frequently  occafions  an  alte- 
r.^tion  when  either  tiecomes  too  trite  and  common. 
But  befide  thcfe  fordid  words  and  expreflions,  which 
are  rendered  fo  by  the  i.fe  of  the  vulgar,  there  is  an- 
other fort  firil  introduced  by  them,  which  is  cai-efully 
to  be  avoided  by  all  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  fpeak 
well.  For  the  vulgar  have  their  peculiar  words  and 
phrafes,  fuited  to  their  circumlfanccs,  and  taken  from 
fuch  things  as  ufually  occur  in  their  way  of  life.  Thus 
in  the  old  comedians,  many  things  are  fpokcn  by  fer- 
vants,  agreeable  to  their  charafter,  which  would  be 
3  F  2  very 
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ion.  very  unbecoming  from  the   mouth  of  a  gentleman. 
—  And  we  cannot  but  daily  obferve  the  like  inftances 

among  ourfclvcs. 

Again,  this  is  common  to  language  with  all  other 

human  produftions,  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  liable 

to  a  conftant  change  and  alteration.     For,  as  Horace 

has  juftly  obferved. 

All  human  works  fhall  wai^c  ; 
Then  how  can  feeble  words  pretend  to  laft. 

Kothing  could  ever  pleafe  all  perfons,  or  at  leafl  for 
any  len£;th  of  time.  And  there  is  nothing  from  which 
this  can  Itfs  be  e>:ptfted  than  language.  For  as  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  exceedingly  various,  and  words 
are  the  figns  of  their  thoughts,  they  will  be  conilant- 
ly  inventing  new  figns  to  exprefs  them  by,  in  order  to 
convey  their  ideas  with  more  clearnefs  or  greater 
besuty.  If  we  Icok  into  the  different  ages  of  the  La- 
tin writers,  what  great  alterations  and  changes  do  we 
find  in  their  bngunge  !  How  few  now  underftand  the 
remaining  fragments  of  the  t'zi'elve  tables  ?  Nay,  how 
many  words  do  we  meet  with  even  in  Plautus,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fixed  with  certain- 
ty by  the  fliill  of  the  beft  critics?  And  if  we  confider 
our  own  language,  it  will  appear  to  have  been  in  a 
manner  entirely  changed  from  what  it  was  a  few  ages 
fince.  To  mention  no  others,  our  celebrated  Chaucer 
is  to  mod  perfons  now  almoft  unintelligible,  and  wants 
an  expofitor.  And  even  fiuce  our  own  memory,  we 
crnnot  but  have  obferved,  that  many  words  and  ex- 
preffions,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  in  common  ufe, 
are  now  in  a  manner  laid  afrde  and  antiquated  ;  and 
that  others  have  conftantly  fucceeded,  and  daily  do  fuc- 
ceed,  in  their  room.  So  true  is  that  obfervation  of 
the  fame  poet : 

Some  words  that  have  or  elfe  will  feel  decay 
Shall  be  reftor'd,  and  come  again  iu  play  ; 
And  words  now  fam'd  (hall  not  be  fancied  long  ; 
They  (liall  not  pleafe  the  ear,  nor  move  the  tongue: 
As  ufe  ihall  thefe  approve,  and  thofe  condemn  ; 
Ufe,  the  fole  rule  of  fpeech,  and  judge  fupreme. 

We  mull  therefore  no  lefs  abftain  from  antiquated  or 
olfolete  words  and  phrafes,  than  from  fordid  ones. 
Though  all  old  words  are  not  to  be  thought  antiqua- 
ted. By  the  former  we  mean  fuch  as,  though  of  an 
ancient  (landing,  are  not  yet  entirely  difufed  nor  their 
fignification  loft.  And  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  we  arc 
not  tO'be  wholly  debarred,  efpecially  when  they  appear 
more  fignificant  than  any  others  we  can  fix  upon.  But 
as  to  phrafes  or  exprefllons,  greater  caution  feems  ftill 
neceifary  :  and  fuch  as  are  old  rtiould  doubtlefs,  if  at 
all;  be  ufeJ  more  fparingly.  The  Latin  tongue  was 
brought  to  its  greateft  perfection  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus,  or  fomewhat  fooner  ;  and  he  himfelf  ftudicd  it 
very  carefully.  For,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  "  He  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  eloquence,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  libe- 
ral arts,  from  his  childhood,  with  great  diligence  and 
labour.  He  chofe  a  manner  of  fpeaking  which  was 
fmooth  and  elegant :  he  avoided  the  ill  favour,  as  he 
Jiftd  to  call  it,  of  antiquated  words  ;  and  he  was  wont 
to  blame  Tiberius  for  his  affeftation  of  them."  In 
our  own  language,  fuch  words  are  to  be  cfteemed  an- 
tiquated, which  the  moft  polite  perfons  have  dropped, 
both  in  their  difcourfe  and  writings  j  whofe  example 
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we  iliould  follow,  unlefs  we  woirld  be  thought  to  con-  Elocuri 
verfe  rather  with  the  dead  than  the  living.  >— — v- 

But  further:  As  on  the  one  hand  we  mnft  avoid  oh- 
folete  words  and  phrafes  ;  fo,  on  the  other,  we  (houlj 
refrain  from  new  ones,  or  fuch  whofe  ufe  has  not 
yet  been  fufficiently  ellablilhed,  at  Itail  aii.ong  thofe 
of  the  beil  tafte.  Words  may  be  confidered  as  new  in 
two  refpedls ;  either  when  they  are  firll  brought  into 
a  hmguage,  or  when  they  are  ufed  in  a  new  fenfe.  As 
the  former  of  thefe  may  fometimes  leave  us  in  the 
dark  by  not  being  underllood,  fo  the  latter  are  moll 
apt  to  miflead  us  ;  for  when  we  hear  a  word  that  has 
been  familiar  to  us,  we  are  prcfently  led  to  fix  that 
idea  to  it  with  which  il  has  ufually  been  attended. 
And  therefore,  in  both  cafes,  fome  previous  intima- 
tion may  be  neceflary.  Cicero,  who  perhaps  enlarged 
the  furnitur-e  of  the  Roman  tongue  more  than  any  one 
perfon  befides,  appear*  always  very  cautious  how  he 
introduces  any  thing  new,  and  generally  gives  notice 
of  it  when  he  attempts  it,  as  appears  in  many  inftan- 
ces fcattered  through  his  works.  What  bounds  we 
are  now  to  fix  to  che  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue  iu 
the  ufe  of  it,  the  learned  are  not  well  agreed.  It  is  ctr- 
t:un,  our  furniture  is  much  lefs  than  when  it  wns  a  li- 
ving language,  and  therefore  the  greater  hbetty  mull 
of  ueceflity  be  fometimes  taken.  So  that  their  opi- 
nion feems  not  unadvifable,  who  diredl  us  to  make 
choice  principally  of  what  we  are  fur-nilhcd  with  from 
the  writers  of  the  Augullan  age;  and,  where  we  can- 
not be  fupplied  from  them,  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  au- 
thors as  lived  neareil  to  them,  either  before  or  fince. 
And  as  to  our  own  tongue,  it  is  certainly  prudent  to 
be  as  careful  how  we  admit  any  thing  into  it  that  ia 
uncouth  or  difagreeable  to  its  genius,  as  the  ancient 
Romans  were  into  theirs ;  for  the  perfection  of  a  lan- 
guage does  in  a  great  meafure  confift  in  a  certain  ana- 
logy and  harmony  running  through  the  whole,  by 
which  it  may  be  capable  of  being  brought  to  a  llan- 
dard. 

But  befides  thofe  things  already  mentioned,  any  mi- 
ftake  in  the  fenfe  of  words,  or  their  conftruftion,  is  op- 
pofed  to  purity.  For  to  fpeak  purely,  is  to  fpeak 
correiftly.  And  fuch  is  the  nature  of  thefe  faults  in 
elocution,  that  they  are  often  not  fo  eafy  to  be  obfer- 
ved by  healing  as  by  reading.  Whence  it  is,  that 
many  perfons  are  thought  to  fpeak  better  than  they 
write;  for  while  they  are  fpeaking,  many  flips  and  in- 
accuracies efcape  difiegarded,  which  in  reading  would 
prefcntly  appear.  And  this  is  more  efpecially  the  cafe 
of  perfons  unacquainted  with  arts  and  literature  ;  whoj 
by  the  aflritance  of  a  lively  fancy  and  flow  of  words, 
often  fpeak  with  great  eafe  and  freedom,  and  by  that 
means  pleafe  the  ear  ;  when,  at  the  fame  time,  what 
they  fay,  would  not  fo  well  bear  reading. 

We  fliall  only  add,  that  a  diftindlion  ought  likewife 
to  be  made  between  a  poetic  diilion  and  that  of  profe 
writers.  For  poets  in  all  languages  have  a  fort  of  pe- 
culiar dialeft,  and  take  greater  liberties,  not  only  in 
their  figures,  but  alfo  in  their  choice  and  difpofition  of 
words  ;  fo  that  what  is  a  beauty  in  them  would  often 
appear  unnatural  and  affefted  in  profe. 

§  2.    Of  Perfpkmly. 

Perspicuity,  as  well  zi  purity,  confills  partly  inP<^''fp' 
j'fnj/if  words,  and  partly  in  their  conjlrucllon.  ^"d  U 

1.  As  ftratec 
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icut.'o:-.       I.  As  to  fmgle  ivords^  ihofe  are  generally  cleareft 


—^r—'  and  belt  underftood  which  are  ufej  in  their  proper 
j^'jjn^Igfcnfe.  But  it  requires  no  fmali  attention  and  fl<ill  to 
dj.  °  be  well  acquainted  with  the  force  and  propriety  of 
words  ;  which  ought  to  be  duly  regarded,  fince  the 
perfpicuity  of  a  difcourfe  depends  lo  much  upon  it. 
Casfar  feems  plainly  to  h.ave  been  of  this  mind,  when 
lie  tells  us,  "  The  foundation  of  eloquence  confifts  in 
the  choice  of  words."  It  may  not  he  amifs,  therefore, 
to  lay  down  fome  few  obfervations,  by  which  the  di- 
ftinft  notions  of  words  and  their  peculiar  force  may 
more  eafily  be  perceived.  All  words  may  be  divided 
into  prober  'worJs  and  tropn.  Thofe  are  called  proper 
•words,  which  are  expreffed  in  their  proper  and  ufual 
fenfe.  And  tropes  are  fuch  words  as  are  applied  to 
fome  other  thing  than  what  they  properly  denote, 
by  reafon  of  fome  fimilitude,  relation,  or  contrariety 
between  the  two  things.  So,  when  a  fubtle  artful  man 
is  called  ayiv,  the  reafon  of  the  name  is  founded  in  a 
fimilitude  of  qualities.  If  we  fay,  Cicero  -w'tll  a/zunys 
iive,  meaning  his  works,  the  caufe  is  transferred  to  the 
effeit.  And  when  we  are  told,  Cuejar  conquered  the 
Gauls,  we  underlland  that  he  did  it  with  the  alTiftance 
of  his  army  ;  where  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole,  from 
the  relation  between  them.  And  when  Ciccio  calls 
Antony  a  fine  guardian  of  the  fiale,  every  one  per- 
ceives he  means  the  ccntraiy.  But  the  nature  and  ufe 
of  tropes  will  be  explained  more  fully  hereafter  in 
their  proper  place.  All  words  mud  at  firft  have  had 
one  original  and  primary  fignification,  which,  ftriftly 
fpeaking,  may  be  called  their  proper  fenfe.  But  it 
fometimes  happens  through  length  of  time,  that  words 
lofe  their  original  fignification,  and  afTume  a  new  one, 
which  then  becomes  their  proper  fenfe.  So  hofi'is  in 
the  L.atin  tongue  at  firft  fignified  a  Jlranger  ;  but  af- 
terwards that  fenfe  of  the  word  was  entirely  laid  afide, 
and  it  was  ufed  to  denote  z  public  enemy.  And  in  our 
language,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  word  knnve  an- 
ciently fignified  ^fervanl.  The  reafon  of  the  change 
feems  to  be  much  the  fame,  as  in  that  of  the  Latin 
y/otd /atro  ;  which  firft  fignified  a  fo/dier,  but  after- 
wards a  rol/ier,  Btfides,  in  all  languages  it  has  fre- 
quently happened,  that  many  words  have  gradually 
varied  from  their  firft  fenfe  to  others  fomtwhat  difFe- 
■  rent ;  which  may,  notwithflanding,  all  of  them,  when 
rightly  applied,  be  looked  upon  as  proper.  Nay,  in 
ptocefs  of  time,  it  is  often  difficult  to  fay  which  is  the 
original,  or  moft  proper  fenfe.  Again,  fometimes  two 
or  more  words  m^y  appear  to  have  the  fame  fignifica- 
tion with  each  other,  and  may  therefore  be  ufed  in- 
differently ;  unlefs  the  beauty  of  the  period,  or  fome 
other  particular  rexfoii,.detcimine  to  the  choice  of  one 
rather  than  another.  Of  this  kind  are  the  words  enfis 
and  gladius  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  in  ours,  pity  and 
compajfimi.  And  there  are  ether  words  of  fo  near  an 
affinity  to  each  other,  or  at  Icaft  appear  fo  from  vulgar 
ufe,  that  they  are  commonly  thought  to  be  fynony- 
mous.  Such  are  the  words  mercy  and  pity  ;  though 
mercy  in  its  ftridl  fenfe  is  exercifed  towards  an  offen- 
der, and  pity  relpecls  one  in  diflrefs.  As  this  pecu- 
liar force  and  diltinflion  of  words  is  carefully  to  te. 
attended  to,  fo  it  may  be  known  feveral  ways.  Thus 
the  proper  fignification  of  fubftantlves  may  be  feen 
by  their  application  to  other  fubftantlves.  As  in  the 
iiifiance  juli  now  given,  aperfon  is  fsid  to  fh.ow  mercy 
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ti  a  criminal,  and  pily  la  one  in  diflrefs.     And   In  tlie  Elocu'ioa. 
like  manner,  verbs  are  diftinguiihed,  by  being  joined  to  ^— v~*"* 
fnme  certain  nouns,   and  not  to  others.     So  a  perfon 
is  fald  to  command  an  inferior,  to  inlreal  a  fuperior,  and 
I'j  difire  an  equul.     Adic£lives  alfo,  which  denote  the 
properties   of  things,   have   their  fignification  deter- 
mined by  thofe  fubjedts  to  which  they  moft  properly 
relate.      Thus  we  fay,    an  honcfl   mind,   and  a  healthful 
body  ;  a  'wife  man,  and  a  fine  houje.     Another  way  of 
diftinguiniing  the  propriety  of  words,  is  by  their  ufe 
in  gradations.    As  if  one  fliould  fay,  Hatreds,  grudges, 
quarrels,    tumuhs,  fediticns,   'wars,  fpring  from  unbridled 
pafmns.     The  proper  fenfe  of  words  may  likewife  '.-e 
known  by  obferving  to  what  other  words  they  are  ei- 
ther oppofed,  or   ufed  as  equivalent.      So   in    that  paf- 
fage  of  Cicero,   where  he  fays,   "  I  cannot   perceive 
why  you  (hould  be  angry  with  me  :   If  it  he  bccaufe  1 
defend  him  whom  you  accufe,  why  may  not  I  be  dif- 
pleafed  with   you    for  accufing   him  whom   I  defend  ? 
You  fay,  I  accufe  my  enemy  ;   and  I  fay,  I  defend  my 
friend."      Here  the  words  accife  and  defend,  friend  and 
enemy,  are  oppofed  ;  and  to  be  angry  and  dijpleafcd,  are 
ufed  as   terms  equivalent.     Laftly,   the   derivation  of 
words  contributes  very  much  to  determine  their  true 
meaning.     Thus  becaufe  the  word  manners  comes  from 
the  word  man,   it  may  propctly   be  applied  either  to 
that  or  any  other  put  for  it.     And  therefore  we  fay,. 
the  manners  of  men,  and  the  manners  of  the  age,  becaufe 
the  word  age  is  there  ufed  for  tlie  nun  of  the  age.      But 
if  we  apply  the  word  manners  to  any  other  animal,  it 
is  a  trope.     By  thefe  and   fuch   like  obfervations  we 
may  perceive  the   proper  fenfe  and   peculiar  force  of 
words,  either  by  their  conneftion  with  other  words, 
diftlniftion  from  them,  oppofition  to  them,  equivalency 
with  them,  or  deriv.ition.     And  by  thus  fixing  their 
true  and  genuine  fignification,  we  (hall  eafily  fee  when 
they  become  tropes.      But  though  words,  whcH  taken 
in    their    proper   fignification,    generally    convey   the 
plaineft  and  cleareft  fenfe;   yet  fome  are  more  forcible, 
lonorous,  or  beautiful,  than  others.  And  by  thefe  con- 
fidcratlons  we  muft  often  he  determined  in  our  choice 
of  them.      So  whether  we  fay,  he  got,   or  he  obtained, 
the  viffory,  the  fenfe  is  the  fame;  but  the  latter  is  more 
full  and  fonorous.      In    Latin,   timco   fignifies  I  fear ; 
pertimeo  is  more  full  and  fignificant;  znd pertirnefco  more 
fonorous  than  either  of  the  fcr.Tner.     The  Latin  and 
Greek  languagei  have  much  the  advantage  of  ours  in 
this  refpect,  by   reafon  of  their  compofitions  ;  by  the 
help  of  which  they  can  often  exprefs  that  in  one  word 
for  which  we  are  obliged  to  put  two  word?,  and  fome- 
times more.      So  pertimeo  cannot   be  fully  expreffed  in 
our  language  by  one  word  ;  but  wc  are  forced  to  join 
one  or  two  particles  to  the  verb,  to  convey  its  jufl  idea, 
and  fay,   J  greatly,    or   very  much  far :  and   yet   even 
then  we  fcarce    feem  to   reach  its  full   force.     As  to 
tropes,  though  generally  fpeaking  they  are  not  to  be 
chofen  where  plainnefs  and   perfpicuity  of  expreffion 
is  only  defigned,  and  proper  words  irfay  be  found;  yet 
through  the  penury  of  all  languages,  the  ufe  of  them 
is  often  made  neceffary.  And  fome  of  them,  efpecially 
metaphors,    which   are   taken   from    the   fimilitude  of 
things,  may,  when  cuftom  has  rendered  them  familiar, 
be  conficJercd  a»  proper  wotds,  and  ufed  in  their  ftead. 
Thus,  whether  v,-e  f-.y,  7  fee  your  meaning,  or,  I  under- 
fland your  meaning,   the   feufe  is  equally  clear,  though 

the: 
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uiocution.  the  latter  exprefTion  i3  proper,  aiiJ  the  former  ir.eta- 
phoriral,  by  wliicli  the  adtion  of  feeing  is  tt.inslern.-d 
from  tlie  eyes  to  the  mind. 

II.  But  perfjticuhy  arifts  not  only  from  a  choice 
of  Jingle  "wordi,  but  likewife  from  the  confuutlion 
of  them  in  fentences.  For  the  meaning  of  all  the 
words  in  a  fer.tence,  confidered  by  themftlves,  muy  be 
very  plain  and  evident  ;  and  yet,  by  reafon  of  a  difor- 
derly  placing  them,  or  confufion  of  the  parts,  the 
fenfe  of  the  whole  may  be  very  dark  and  olifcurc. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  moft  natural  order  is  the 
plainell  ;  that  is,  when  both  ttie  words  and  parts  of  a 
fcnteiice  are  fo  difpoftd,  as  bed  agrees  with  their  mu- 
tual rcl.it'on  and  dependence  upon  each  other-  And 
where  this  is  changed,  as  is  ufually  done,  efpecially 
in  the  ancient  languages,  for  the  greater  beauty  and 
liarrr.ony  of  the  periods  ;  yet  due  rei^ard  is  had  by  the 
beft  writers  to  the  evidence  and  perfpicuity  of  the  ex- 
prefTion. 

But  to  fet  this  fuhjeft  in  a  clearer  light,  on  which 
the  perledion  of  language  fo  much  depends,  we  /hall 
mention  fome  few  things  which  chiefly  occailon  ohfcu- 
rity  ;  and  this  cither  \\ith  refpecT:  to  fingle  words,  or 
their  conilruftion. 

And  firft,  all  ambiguity  of  exprefllun  is  one  caufe 
of  obfcurity.  This  fometinies  arifts  fium  the  dilTerent 
fenfes  in  which  a  word  i.s  capable  of  being  taken.  So 
we  are  tcjld,  that  upon  Cicero's  adJreffing  himfelf  to 
Oftavius  Cafar,  when  he  thought  himfelf  in  danger 
from  his  refentnient,  and  reminding  him  of  the  many 
feivices  he  had  done  him,  0&  vius  replied,  He  came 
the  litfl  of  his  friends.  But  there  was  a  defigned  am- 
biguity in  the  word  ///?,  as  it  might  either  refpeft  the 
time  of  his  coming,  or  the  opinion  he  had  of  his 
hiendlhip.  And  this  ufe  of  ambiguous  words  we  fome- 
times  meet  with,  not  only  in  poetry,  where  the  turn 
and  wit  of  an  epigram  often  reds  upon  it  ;  but  like- 
wife  in  profe,  either  for  plealantry  or  ridicule.  Thu? 
Cicero  calls  Sextus  Clodius  the  light  of  the  fenate ; 
which  is  a  compliment  he  pays  to  feveral  great  men, 
who  had  dillinguilhed  themfclves  by  their  public  fcr- 
vices  to  their  country.  But  Scxtus,  who  had  a  con- 
trary chavacler,  was  a  relation  of.  P.  Clodius,  whofe 
dead  body,  after  he  had  been  killed  by  Milo,  he  car- 
ried in  a  tumultuous  manner  into  the  fenate-houfe,  and 
there  burnt  it  with  ilie  fcnators  benches,  in  order  to 
inflame  the  populace  againft  Milo.  And  it  is  in  allu- 
iion  to  that  riotous  adion,  that  Cicero,  ufing  this  am- 
biguous expreflion,  calls  him  t}<e  light  of  the  fenate.  In 
fuch  iullances,  therefore,  it  is  a  beauty,  and  not  the 
fault  we  are  cautioning  againll  :  as  the  fame  thing  may 
be  either  good  or  bad,  as  it  is  differently  applied. — 
Though  even  in  Inch  defigned  ambiguities,  where  one 
fenfe  is  aimed  at,  it  ought  to  be  fufficiently  plain, 
otherwife  they  lofe  their  iricention.  And  in  all  ferious 
difcourfes  they  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided.  But  ob- 
fcurity  more  frequently  arifes  from  the  ambiguous  con- 
llruftion  of  words,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  what  fenfe  they  are  to  be  taken.  Quintilian 
gives  us  this  example^of  it :  "  A  certain  man  ordered 
in  bis  will,  that  his  heir  fliould  eredl  for  him  a  ftatue 
Jiolding  a  fpear  made  of  gold."  A  quellion  arifes  here, 
of  great  confequcnce  to  the  heir  from  the  ambiguity 
of  the  expreflion,  whether  the  words  made  of  gold  are 
to  be  applied  to  ihi  Jlatue  or  the  fpear  ;  that  is,  whe- 
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ther  it  was  the  defign  of  the  tcdator  by  this  appoint-  I 
ment,  that  the  whole  flatue,  or  only  the  fpear,  fhould '^ 
be  made  of  gold.  A  fmallnoteof  diih'nt:iit.n,  diiltrent- 
ly  placed  between  the  parts  of  this  fcntcnce,  would 
tkar  up  the  doubt,  and  determine  the  fenfe  either  way. 
For  if  one  comma  be  put  after  the  word  ^(.7Mf,  and 
another  after  fpenr,  the  words  made  of  gold  muft  be 
referred  to  the  ftatue,  as  if  it  had  been  fiid,  a  Jlatiie, 
made  of  gold,  holding  a  fpear.  But  if  there  be  only 
the  fiift  comma  placed  aher  flati/e,  it  will  limit  the 
Words  made  of  gold  to  the  Jpear  only;  in  the  fame 
fenfe  ae  if  it  had  been  faid,  //  flalue  holding  a  golden 
fpear.  And  cither  of  thefe  ways  of  expreflion  would 
in  this  cafe  have  been  preferable,  for  avoiding  the  am- 
biguity, according  to  the  intention  of  the  teftator. 
The  ancient  heathen  oracles  were  generally  delivered  in 
fuch  ambiguous  terms.  Which,  without  doubt,  were  fo 
contrived  on  purpofe,  that  thofe  who  gave  out  the  an- 
fwers  might  have  room  left  for  an  evafion.  See  Oracle, 
Again,  oLfcurity  is  occafioned  either  by  too  fliort 
and  concife  a  manner  of  fpeaking,  cr  by  fentences  too 
long  and  prolix  ;  either  of  thcfe  extremes  have  fome- 
times  this  bad  confequence.  We  find  an  inlUnce  of 
the  foimcr  in  Pliny  the  elder,  where  fpeaking  of  hel- 
lebore, he  fays,  "  They  forbid  it  to  be  given  to  aged 
perfons  and  children,  and  lefs  to  women  than  men." 
The  verb  is  wanting  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fentence, 
and  left  to  ivomen  than  men  :  which  in  Inch  cafes  being  . 
ufunlly  fupphcd  from  what  went  before,  would  here 
ftand  thus;  and  they  forhid  it  to  be  given  lefs  to  women 
than  men.  But  this  is  direftly  contrary  to  the  fenfe 
of  the  writer,  whofe  meaning  is,  either  that  it  is  or- 
dered to  be  given  in  a  lefs  quantity  to  women  than 
men,  or  not  fo  frequently  to  women  as  men.  And 
therefore  the  word  order  is  here  to  be  fupplied,  whicFi' 
being  of  a  contrary  figniiication  to  farhul,  cxpreffed  in 
the  former  part  of  the  fentence,  occafiuns  the  obfcu- 
rity.  That  long  periods  are  often  atttnJed  with  the 
fame  ill  effeft,  mufl  be  fo  obvious  to  every  one's  expe- 
rience, that  it  would  be  entirely  needltfs  to  produce 
■  any  examples  in  order  to  evince  the  truth  of  it.  And 
therefore  we  fhall  only  oLferve,  that  the  beft  way  of 
preventing  this  feems  to  be  by  dividing  fuch  fentences 
as  exceed  a  proper  length  into  two  or  more  ;  which 
may  generally  he  done  without  much  trouble. 

Another  caufe  of  obfcurity,  not  inferior  to  any  yet 
mentioned,  '\s parenthefis,  when  it  is  either  too  long  or 
too  frequent.  This  of  Cicero,  in  his  or.'.tion  for  Syl- 
la,  is  longer  than  we  ufually  find  in  him :  "  O  im- 
mortal gods  !  (for  I  muft  attribute  to  you  what  is  your 
own  ;  nor  indeed  can  I  claim  fo  much  to  my  own  abi- 
lities, as  to  have  been  able  of  myfelf  to  go  through  fo 
many,  fo  great,  fuch  different  affairs,  with  that  ex- 
pedition, in  that  boillerous  tempeft  of  the  llate),  you 
inflamed  rviy  mind  with  a  dcfiie  to  fave  my  country." 
But  where  any  obfcurity  arifes  from  fuch  fentences, 
they  may  frequently  be  remedied  by  much  the  fame 
means  as  was  juft  now  hinted  concerning  l)ng  and 
prolix  periods;  that  is,  by  feparating  the  parenthelis 
fiom  the  rell  of  the  fentence,  and  placing  it  either  iie- 
fore  or  after.  So  in  this  fentence  of  Cicero,  the  pa- 
renthefis  may  iland  lift,  in  the  following  manner  : — . 
"  O  immortal  gods  !  you  infljmed  my  mind  with  <t 
defire  to  fave  my  country  :  for  I  muft  attribute  to  yoa 
what  is  your  own  ;  nor  indeed  can  I  claim  fo  much  ta 
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rutlon.  my  own  abilities,  as  to  iiave  been  able  of  myfclF  to  go 
"v  "       through  fo  many,  fo  great,  fuch  different  affairs,  with 
that  expedition,  in  that  boifteroiis  tempeft  of  the  ilate." 
This  order  of  the  fcntence  is  very  plain,  and  lels  in- 
volved than  the  former. 

Chap.  II.    Of  Compofitlon. 

Composition,  in  the  fenfe  it  is  here  ufed,  gives 
rules  for  the  flrufture  of  fentences,  with  the  feveral 
members,  words,  and  fyllables,  of  which  they  confiH, 
in  fiieh  a  manner  as  may  bed  contribute  to  the  force, 
beauty,  and  evidence  of  the  whole. 

Compofition  confifis  of  four  parts,  which  rhetori- 
cisns  call  period,  order,  jimdure,  and  number.  The 
firft  of  thefe  treats  of  the  ftruQure  of  fentences  ;  the 
fecond,  of  the  parts  of  fentences,  which  are  words  and 
members;  and  the  two  lalf,  of  the  parts  of  words, 
which  are  letters  and  fyllables.  For  ail  articulate 
founds,  and  even  the  molt  minute  parts  of  language, 
come  under  the  cognizsnce  of  oratory. 

§  I.    Of  Period. 

In  every  fentence  ov  propofition,  fomething  is  faid 
of  fomething.  That  of  which  fomething  is  faid,  logi- 
cians call  the  fuljefl,  and  that  which  is  faid  of  it,  the 
predicate :  but  in  grammatical  terms,  the  former  is  a 
noun  fubjlatitive  of  the  nominative  cafe,  and  the  latter 
a  fnite  verb,  denoting  affirmation,  and  fom.e  flate  of 
being,  afling,  or  fufferlng.  Thefe  two  parts  may  of 
them'elves  conflitute  a  fentence  :  As  when  we  fay, 
The  fun  fliines,  or  The  clock  Jlrikes,  the  wordyin  and 
clock  are  the  fubjeft  in  thefe  expreffions,  p.nnes  sndjirikej 
imply  each  the  copula  and  predicate.  Mofi  common- 
ly, however,  the  noun  and  the  verb  are  accompanied 
with  other  words,  which  in  grammatical  conllruftion 
are  faid  either  to  be  connefted  with  or  to  depend  up- 
on them  ;  but  in  a  logical  confideraticn  they  denote 
fome  property  or  circumftance  relating  to  them.  As 
in  the  following  fentence  :  ^ good  man  /oves  virtue  for 
itfelf.  The  fuljed  of  this  fentence  is  a  good  man ; 
and  the  predicate,  or  thing  affirmed  of  him,  that  he 
loves  virtue  for  itfelf.  But  the  two  principal  or  necef- 
fary  words,  on  which  all  the  reft  depend,  are  man  and 
loves.  Now  a  fimple  fentence  confifis  of  one  fuch 
noun  and  verb,  with  whatever  elfe  is  joined  to  either  or 
both  of  them.  And  a  compound  fentence  contains 
two  or  more  of  them  ;  and  maybe  divided  into  fo  many 
diflincl  propofitions,  as  there  are  fuch  nouns  and  verbs, 
either  exprcfled  or  underftood.  So  in  the  following 
fentence,  Compliance  gains  friends,  but  truth  procures 
hatred,  there  are  two  members,  each  of  which  contains 
in  it  an  entire  propofition.  For,  Compliance  gains  friends 
is  one  complete  fentence,  and  Truth  procures  hatred  is 
another  ;  which  are  conneded  into  one  compound  fen- 
tence by  the  particle  but.  Moreover,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  compound  fentences  are  made  up  of  fuch 
parts  or  members,  fome  if  not  all  of  which  are  them- 
felves  compounded,  and  contain  in  them  two  or  more 
fimple  members.  Such  is  that  of  Salluft  :  "  Ambition 
has  betrayed  many  perfons  into  deceit ;  to  fay  one 
thing,  and  to  mean  another;  to  found  frlendtlup  and 
enmity,  not  upon  reafon,  but  intereft  ;  and  to  be  more 
careful  to  appear  honell,  than  really  to  be  fo."  This 
fentence  confifis  of  four  members ;  the  laft  of  which 
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three,  confifting  of  oppofite  parts,  are  all  compound-  Elocuticn. 
ed,  as  will  appear  by  txprefTing  them  at  length  in  the'  "  * 
following  manner  :  yimbition  has  betrayed  many  perfons 
into  deceit,}  [that  is,  ambition]  has  betrayed  t'jem  to  fav 
one  thing,  ■  and  to  mean  another  ;  it  has  betrayed  them  to 
found  Jriendfl^ip  and  enmity,  not  upon  reafon,  but  inter-fl  ; 
and  it  has  betrjyed  them  to  be  more  careful  to  appear  hone//, 
than  really  to  be  fo.  The  three  lad  of  thefe  members, 
beginning  with  the  words  //  betrays,  are  all  of  them 
compounded,  and  confill  of  two  oppolite  members  ; 
which  might  each  of  them  be  exprefled  at  length  in 
the  fame  manner,  by  fupplying  the  eliipfis-  As,  ^m- 
hiiion  has  betrayed  many  perfns  to  fay  one  thing,  and  it 
has  betrayed  them  to  mean  another.  And  fo  of  tlie  reft. 
From  this  inflance  we  fee  how  much  is  left  to  be  fup- 
plied  by  the  mind  in  all  difcourfe,  which  if  expreffed 
would  both  delboy  its  harmony  and  render  it  exceed- 
ingly tedious.  But  flill  regard  mufl  be  had  to  that 
which  is  omitted,  fo  as  to  render  what  is  faid  confiftcnt 
with  it  ;  otherwife  there  can  be  no  propriety  in  what  is 
fpoken.  Nor  can  the  membi-rs  of  a  fentence  be  diftin- 
guifhed  and  duly  ranged  in  their  proper  order,  without 
this.  But  to  proceed  :  Some  fentences  confift  either 
wholly,  or  in  part,  of  fuch  members  as  contain  in  them 
t\vo  or  more  compound  ones,  which  may  therefore, 
for  diilinclion's  fake,  be  called  decompound  membtrs- — ■ 
Of  this  kind  is  that  of  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Milo  ; 
"  Great  is  the  force  of  confcience,  great  either  way  : 
that  thoft  perfons  are  not  afraid  who  have  committed 
no  offence  ;  and  thofe  who  have  offended  always  think 
punifhment  prefent  before  their  eyes."  The  latter 
member  of  this  fentence,  which  begins  with  the  word 
that,  contains  in  it  two  compound  members,  which  re- 
prefent  the  different  ffate  of  mind  between  innocent 
and  guilty  perfons.  And  it  is  in  the  proper  dillinftioii 
and  reparation  of  the  members  in  fuch  complex  fen- 
tences, that  the  art  of  pointing  chiefly  confiits.  For 
the  principal  ufe  of  a  comma  vi  to  divide  the  fimple 
members,  a  femicolon  the  compound  ones,  a  colon  fuch 
as  are  decompounded,  End  a  period  the  whole  from  the 
following  fentence.  We  mention  this  the  rather,  to 
fhow  the  diflcient  acceptation  of  thefe  terms  by  gram- 
marians, from  that  of  the  ancient  writers  upon  ora- 
tory. For  thefe  latter  apply  them  to  the  fenfe,  and 
not  to  any  points  of  diftiiiction.  A  very  fhort  mem- 
ber, whether  fimple  or  compound,  with  them  is  a 
comma,  and  a  longer  a  colon  ;  for  they  have  no  fuch 
term  as  a  femicolon.  Befides,  they  call  a  very  fliort 
fentence,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  a  comma,  and 
one  of  fomewhat  a  greater  length,  a  colon.  And  there- 
fore, if  a  perfon  expreffed  hin.felf  either  of  thefe  ways 
in  any  confiderable  number  of  fentences  together,  he 
was  faid  to  fpcak  by  commas  or  colons.  But  a  fen- 
tence containing  more  words  than  will  confift  witk 
either  of  thefe  teims,  they  call  a  fimple  period  ;  the 
leaft  componnd  period  with  them  requiring  the  length 
of  two  colons.  However,  this  way  of  denominating 
fentences,  and  the  parts  of  them,  rather  from  their 
length  than  the  nature  of  them,  appearing  not  fo  fuit- 
able,  we  have  chofen  rather  to  make  ufe  of  the  terms 
fmple  and  compound  members  ;  and  to  call  all  thofe  com- 
pound periods,  which  contain  two  or  more  members, 
whether  fimple  or  compounded. 

But  to  proceed  :    Sentences,  with  refpeft  to  their 
form  or  compofition,  are  dillinguifiied  into  two  forts, 

called 
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Elocution  called  by  Cicero  Iruda,  "  ftraight  or  direft ;"  and 
^""^  ""  contorla,  "  bent  or  windinrj."  By  the  former  are 
meant  thofe  whofe  members  follow  each  other  in  a  di- 
reft  order,  vvitliout  any  inflexion  ;  and  by  the  latter, 
thofe  which  ftridly  fpe.ikir.g  are  cdled  per'wils.  For 
■a  fiiSSr  in  Greek  figni'.ies  a  circuit  or  circle.  AnA  fo 
the  Latins  call  it  circuitus  and  ambilus.  By  which  both 
of  thein  mean  a  fentence  confiftinzf  of  correfpondent 
parts,  fo  framed,  that  the  voice  in  pronouncing  them 
may  have  a  proper  elevation  and  cadency,  and  dillln- 
gulfh  them  by  its  infloftion  ;  and  as  the  latter  part 
returns  back,  and  unices  with  the  former,  the  period, 
like  a  circle,  furronnds  and  inclofes  the  whole  fenfe. 
This  elevation  of  the  voice  in  the  foiraer  part  of  the 
period,  is  by  the  Greeks  called  rfontm;.  and  by  the 
Latins  propojltio  ;  and  the  depreflion  of  it  in  the  1  li- 
ter part,  by  the  one  n^  Joo-'c,  and  by  the  other  red- 
dilioi 

Now  as  fimple  fentences  have  not  thefe  correfpon- 
dent  parts,  which  require  any  inflexion  of  the  voice  ; 
nor  a  circular  form,  by  reafon  of  their  brevity  ;  they 
are  not  properly  periods,  in  the  ftrift  fcnfe  of  the 
word  :  though  in  common  fpeech,  the  words  ftnlince 
and /><rW  are  often  iifed  ascqiu'valent  terms.  Thus, 
if  we  fay,  Generous  mimh  are  inciied  to  the  performance 
of  tioh/e  exploits  from  motives  of  glory  ;  here  is  no  di- 
ftinflion  of  p'rts,  nor  inflcftion  of  the  voice  in  this 
fentence.  And  indeed  there  is  not  any  thing  which 
relates  to  the  ftruiflure  of  thefe  fencencts,  hut  wlrit 
will  more  properly  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  fccond 
part  al  camfofition,  whicli  is  orchr. 

And  as  to  thofe  compnind  fentences,  whofe  mem- 
bers follow  each  other  in  a  direft  order,  without  any 
inflexion,  there  is  little  art  required  in  their  compo- 
fition.  Wc  fhall  produce  one  example  of  this  kind 
from  Cicero  :  ''  Natural  reafon  inclines  men  to  mu- 
tual converfe^  and  focicty  ;  and  impLints  in  them  a 
flrong  affcftion  for  thofe  who  fpring  from  them  ;  and 
excites  them  to  form  communities,  an  t  'oin  in  public 
aflemblies  ;  and,  tor  thefe  ends,  to  ende.ivoiir  to  ;-,ro- 
cureboth  the  neceflarles  and  conveniences  of  life  ;  and 
that  not  for  thcmtelves  on!y,b'it  like  wife  for  their  wives, 
chil  b-en,  and  othfs  who  are  dear  to  tliem,  and  have 
a  right  to  their  affirtance."  Here  are  live  fliort  mem- 
bers in  this  ftnten-.e,  pi  xed  in  a  feries,  without  any 
inflcftion  of  the  p^rts.  or  orbit  of  the  whole.  And  as 
fuch  fentences  have  no  other  boundary  I'Ut  the  conilu- 
iion  of  the  fenfe,  fuited  to  the  breath  of  the  fpeaker, 
he  may  either  contract  or  lengthen  them  at  pleafure, 
without  oCtnding  the  ear.  So,  fhould  the  fentence 
lall  mentioned  conclude  with  the  firft  member  in  this 
manner.  Natural  reafon  inclines  men  to  mutual  con 
•uerfe  and  focicty  ;  .\.\ie  fenfe  would  be  perfeft,  ?nl  the 
ear  fatisfied.  The  cafe  would  he  the  fame  at  the  end 
of  the  fecond  member,  thu'!  :  Nutural  reafon  inclines 
men  to  mutual  converfe  and  fociety  and  implants  in  them 
ajirong  affeSion  for  thife  who  fpring  from  them.  And 
the  like  may  be  fail  ol  the  reft.  Since  fuch  fentences 
therefore  may  be  thus  limited  at  pleafure,  it  fcems 
more  convenient  both  for  the  fpeaker  and  hearers  to 
confine  tliem  to  a  moderate  lengch. 

But  becaufe  the  principal  art  relating  to  this  part 
of  compolition  lies  in  the  frame  and  ftrniSlure  of  fuch 
compouiid  fentences  as  are  properly  called /f/vWj ,  we 
ihall  treat  upon  tliefe  fomewhat  more  largely.    In  the 
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formation  of  thefe  periods,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  £lo;utic 
be  regarded  ;  their  Znj-/^,  dLnd'cailency.  As  the  length  """V" 
ought  to  be  fi'.itcd  to  the  breath  of  the  fpeaker,  the 
ancient  rhetoricians  fcarce  admit  of  more  than  four 
colons  ;  by  which  we  may  here  underiland  compound 
members  of  a  moderate  fuc,  which  will  be  generally 
found  a  fuitable  and  proportionate  length.  For  to  ex- 
tend them  farther  than  the  voice  can  well  manage  muil 
be  painful  to  the  fpeaker,  and  of  confequence  unplea- 
fant  to  the  hearers.  As  to  the  cadency,  what  Cicero 
has  obferved,  is  found  true  by  experience,  that  the 
ears  judge  what  is  full  and  what  is  dtfi  ient  ;  and  di- 
reft  us  to  fill  up  our  jjeriods,  that  nothing  be  want- 
ing of  what  they  exp  £1.  When  the  voice  is  raifed 
at  the  beginn  ng  of  a  fentence,  they  are  in  fufpence 
till  it  be  finilhed  ;  and  aie  plc:ife<!  with  a  full  and  juft 
cadency,  but  ?.re  fenfihle  of  any  defeft,  and  are  dif- 
pleafcd  with  redundancy.  Therefore  care  mull  be  ta- 
ken that  periods  be  neither  deficient,  and  as  it  were 
maimed,  that  is,  th^t  they  do  not  drop  before  their 
time,  and  defraud  the  ears  of  wiiat  feemed  to  be  pro- 
mifed  them  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  offend  them  by 
too  long  and  immoderate  exeurfions.  This  rife  and 
caJency  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation,  depend  on  the 
nature  and  fituation  of  the  members,  as  we  (h  tU  en- 
deavour to  (how  (  y  particuhr  inllanccs  ;  in  the  expli- 
cation ot  whicn,  by  the  word  members,  are  to  be  un- 
dtrltood  luch  as  are  uncompounded.  In  a  peri.>J  of  two 
mem!  ers,  the  turn  ot  the  voice  begins  with  the  latter 
i.iember.  Of  this  kind  is  the  following  fentence  of 
Cicero  :  "  If  impudence  prevailed  as  much  in  the  fo- 
rum and  courts  of  iulfice,  as  infolence  does  in  the 
country  and  places  of  lef^  rt  fort ;  Auius  Cascina  would 
fubmit  as  much  to  the  impudence  of  Scxtus  Ebutiuj  in 
this  caufe,  as  he  di-l  bef  re  to  his  infolence  when  af- 
faulte  1  by  him.''  Here  the  cadency  begins  at  the 
Words  Aulus  Cicina.  If  a  fentence  confill  of  three 
members,  the  inflection  is  belt  made  at  the  e.u;  of  the 
fccond  mtmher  :  ror  if  it  begin  immediat'  ly  after  the 
firft,  the  voice  will  be  either  apt  to  fink,  too  low,  and 
not  to  be  heard,  before  it  re  '.ch  the  end  :  or  clfe  'le  pre- 
cipitated, in  order  tu  prevent  it.  Cicero  beyina  his 
oration  for  Milo  wiih  a  fent.nce  of  this  form  ;  "  Al- 
though I  fear,  it  may  be  a  (hame  to  bg  difniaytd  at 
the  entrance  of  my  dTcourft  in  detencc  of  a  molt  va- 
liant man  ;  and  that  it  nowile  becomes  me,  while  Mi- 
lo is  more  concerned  ur  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  thai  for 
himfelf,  not  to  fhow  the  fame  iircatnefs  of  mind  in  his 
behalf:  yet  this  new  form  of  profecution  terrifies  my 
eyes,  wiiich,  whatever  .vay  they  turn,  want  tiic  an- 
cient cuftom  ot  the  forum,  and  former  manner  of 
trials  "  Here  the  cadency  beginning  at  the  third 
member  with  the  word  j'c/,  makes  a  proper  divifi'in  of 
the  fentence,  and  eafy  tor  the  fp  aker.  But  a  period 
of  four  members  is  reckoned  the  moft  complete  and 
perfeft,  where  the  inflection  begins  at  the  mi, idle, 
that  is  wtth  the  third  member.  Nor  is  it  the  fame 
cafe  here,  as  if,  in  a  fentence  of  three  members,  the 
cadency  be  made  at  the  fecond.  For  in  propjrtion  to 
the  time  ot  ralfing  the  voice  may  the  fpace  be  -.fow- 
ed  for  its  finking.  The  following  fentence  of  Cicero 
gives  us  an  inftance  of  this,  where  he  fpeaki  to  his 
fon  :  "  .'although,  fon  Mark,  having  now  been  an 
hearer  of  Cratippus  for  a  year,  and  this  at  Athens, 
you  ought  to  abound  in  the  precepts  and  doiftrines  of 
8  philofophy, 
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Elocurion.  philofopliy,  by  rcafon   of  the  great  charafter  both  of  of  Jficrates,  contain  the  fubjeiJt  of  this  fentence,  with 

^-~\--'—'  your  inftnicSor   and   the  city  ;  one  of  which  can  fur-  what  relates  to  it ;  and  all  tliofe  which  follow,  excited 

nidi   vou  with  knowledge,    and    the   other  with  ex-  .^Irijlotk  to  the pruftjion  tf  oratory,  make  up  the  predi- 

araplcs  :  yet,  as  I  .il  -ays  to  my  advantage  joined  the  cate  and  its  dependants.    And  in  both  parts  each  word 

Latin  tonuue  with  the  Greek,  and   have   done  it  not  grammatically  confidered  (lands  in   its  proper  order  of 

only  in  oratory,  but  likcivife  in  philofophy  ;   I  think  conftruction.     And  thij  feems   agreeable  to  the  natn- 

you  ought   to    do   the  fame,  that  you  may  be  equally  ral  way   of  conveyinjr   our   thoughts,  which  leads  us 

converfaiit  in  both  languages."     The  turn  in  this  pe-  firft  to  exprefs  the  fubject  or  thing  of  which  foms  other 

riod  begins  at  the  word  yet ;  which  (landing  near  the  thing  is  faid,  before  the  predicate  or  that  wliicli  is  faid 


Elocuti'  n. 


concernmg  it  ;  and  with  refpect  to  both,  as  every  idea 
fucceeds  another  in  the  order  of  our  conceptions,  to 
range  it  in  the  fame  oider  when  we  communicate 
them  to  others.  Our  language  in  the  general  keeps 
pretty  much  to  this  method.  But  in  one  thing  par- 
ticularly  it  recedes  from  it  j  and  that  is,  in  pfacing 
adjeftives,  which  dei-ote  the  properties  of  things,  be 


middlt,  the  voice  is  raifed  to  that  pitch  in  pronoun- 
cing the  former  part,  as  to  admit  of  a  gradual  caden- 
cy, without  being  loft  before  the  conclufion  of  the 
fentence.  But  where  the  fenfe  does  not  fuit  with  this 
divifion  at  the  entrance  upon  the  third  member,  it  is 
beft  made  at  the  fourth.  Such  is  the  following  fen- 
tence of  Cicero:    "If  I  have  nny    genius,  which  I 

am  fenfible  is  very  fmall  ;  or   any   readineis  in  fpeak-  fore   their   fubftantives   or  fubjefts,   whofe   propcrtie* 

ing,  wherein    I   do   not   deny   but  I  have  been  much  they  are;     As  when  it  is  faid,  Evil  communication  cor~ 

conv.-vfant  ;  or  any  (kill  in  oratory,  from  an  acquaint-  ru[>ts  gnod  manners.     And  this  we  always  do    e.xcepc 

aEice  with  the  bed  arts,  to  which  I  con.'efs  t  have  been  fomething  follows  which  depends  upon  the  adieclive. 

always  inclined:  no  one   has  a  better  right  to  demand  So  we  fay.   He  -was  a  man  eminent  for  his  •virtue  ;  not 

of  nie  the  fruit  of  all  thefe  things,  than  this  Aulus  an  eminent  man. 

Licinius."  I  he  cadency  of  this  fentence  does  not  j4rtijicial  order,  as  it  refpefts  fimple  fentences  has 
begin  till  the  words  no  one;  yet  it  ends  handforaely,  little  or  no  regard  to  the  natural  condruclion  of 
and  without  difappointing  the  ear.  Though  indeed  words  ;  but  difpofes  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  be 
the  three  firft  membtrs  having  each  of  them  an  inflec-  moft  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  bell  anfwer  the  deli  'n 
tion,  check  t!ie  elevation  of  the  voice,  and  by  that  va-  of  the  fpeaker.  The  Latins  take  a  much  greater  li- 
jiety  in  the  pronunciation  add  to  the  harmo  .y  of  the  berty  in  this  refpecl  than  we  do,  or  than  the  nature 
fentence.  An  equality  of  the  members  (hould  like-  of  our  language  will  permit.  0:ilntili:i8  fays,  it  is 
wife  be  attended  to  in  the  compohtion  of  a  period,  the  beft  lor  the  verb  to  lland  lift,  wlicn  there  is  no  parti- 
better  to  adjuft  their  rife  and  cadency.  And  for  this  cular  reafon  co  the  contrary.  And  he  gives  this  tea- 
ren.fnn,  in  fentences  of  three  members,  where  the  ca-  fon  for  it,  besaufe  the  force  of  the  fentence  lies  in  the  verb. 
dency  beeins  with  the  third  ;  or  in  chafe  of  four  mem-  So  that,  according  to  him,  they  feem  to  have  had  this 
hers,  where  it  begins  at  the  fourth  ;  it  promotes  the  view  in  putting  die  verb  at  the  end:  that  as  the  whole 
harmony  to  make  the  lafl  member  longeft.  This  is  fentence  is  imperfeft  without  the  verb,  the  mind  be- 
properly  the  nature  of  rhetorical  periods,  which  when  ing  thus  held  in  fufpenfe  might  receive  tlie  deeper  im- 
rightly  formed  have  both  an  equal  beauty  and  digni-  preffion  from  it  at  laft.  They  iikewife  feparate  fuch 
ty  in  their  compofition.  words  as  havs  an  immediate  relation'betiveen  them  or 
But  as  all  difcourfe  is  made  up  of  diftinft  fenten-  dependence  one  upon  another,  and  place  any  of  them 
ces,  and    whenever  we   exprefs   our  thoughts  it  is  in  (irft  or  laft  as  they  pleafe.      In  (hort,  their  order  feems 


fome  of  the  forms  above-mentioned  ;  fo  the  ufe  of  them 
is  not  promlfcuous,  but  fuited  to  anf^'er  diiferent  de- 
figns  in  fpeaking.  And  in  this  view  t'ley  are  confider- 
ed and  made  ufe  of  by  the  orator,  as  will  be  (hown 
hereafter. 

§  2.    Of  Order. 


in  a  manner  arbitrary,  if  it  does  not  brejk  in  upon 
perfpicuity,  to  which  tliey  ufuaily  attend.  But  moft; 
of  thefe  things  are  unfuitable  to  the  genius  of  our 
language.  One  might  fay  indeed,  Convince  him  you 
cannot ;  Inftead  of  faying,  Tou  cannot  convince  him.' 
Or,  H'ith  my  own  eyes  I fjw  it  ;  for,  /  ^c^;  it  -with  my 
oivn  eyes.      And  again  :   In  proportion  'to  the  increafe  of 


By  order,  rhetoricians  mean  the  placing  each  word     luxury  the  Roman  fate  declined ;  for,  The   Roman  fate 

and  member   of  a  fentence   in    fuch   a  manner  as  will     declined  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  luxury.     But  this 

luOrated.   moft  contiibutc  to  the  force,  beauty,  or  evidence  of     iuvetfion  of  words  is   proper  in  Englifh  compofition 


the  whole. 

Order  \i  of  two  kinds,  natural  and  artifcial.  And 
each  of  thefe  may  1  e  confidered  with  refpect  to  tiie 
parts  either  of  fimple  or  compound  fentences. 

As  to  fimple  fentences,  we  may  call  that  order  na- 
tural,  when  all  the  words  in  a  itntence  are  fo  pbccd, 
as  they  are  conne6ted  with  or  f-i'.ow  each  other  in  a 
grammatical  conftruftion.  And  it  may  properly 
enough  admit  of  this  name,  as  it  is  founded  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  propofition,  and  the  relation  of  the  fevcral 
words  of  wliich  it  confifts  to  each  other.  Thi.s  we 
explained  in  the  laft  chapter,  and  iliuftrated  by  proper 
exin.ples  ;  and  (liall  therefore  only  give  one  inftauce 
ot  it  here,  to  introduce  the  fubjeft  we  are  now  up-jn. 
And  it  is  this  :    The  fame  of  If  aerates  excited  Ar'jlotic  to 


tht  (rifilfion  of  oratory.     Here   thcfe   words,  the  fami     If  Socrates  be  a  rational  creature,  he  is  a  man. 
Vol.  XIIL  Pan  IL  ,q 


only  when  it  gives  force  to  the  exprcffion  ;  as  in  the 
higher  ftyle  it  often  does.  It  fervej  to  imprefs  known 
truths  upon  the  mind,  but  is  untit  for  communicating 
the  firft  principles  of  knowledge. 

As  to  compound  fentences,  that  is,  fuch  as  confift: 
of  two  or  more  members,  either  firaple  or  compound- 
ed ;  what  relates  to  the  words  in  each  member  fepa- 
rately  is  the  fame  as  in  fimple  fentences.  But  with 
regard  to  the  difpofition  of  the  feveral  members,  that 
m  ly  be  called  the  natural  order,  which  fo  places  them 
as  they  mutually  depend  on  each  otlier.  Thus  the 
antecedent  member  naturally  precedes  the  relative; 
as  in  this  expreffion,  Men  are  apt  to  frgive  themfehes 
■what   they  blume  in  others.      lu   hypothetical  fentences 

the  conditional  member  naturally  ftaiids  firft.     Thus  : 
If  o  ,       _        ..       .  .     .  ,^^^^ 

member 
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Elocution,  tneniber  which  exprefTes  tbe  effefl  of  an  aflion  na- 
«■  turally  comes  laft  ;  as,  Though  you  offer  ever  fo  good 
reafom,  you  will  not  prevail  tvilh  him.  The  like  may 
be  faid  of  time,  with  reviard  to  things  done  in  it  ; 
as,  The  Roman  eloquence  foon  declined,  tuhen  Cicero  tons 
dead.  And  to  name  no  more,  the  reafon  of  a  thin^ 
naturally  foUovVo  that  of  which  it  is  the  reafon  ;  as 
thus  :  ylll  the  plenfurct  of  life  mujl  be  uncertain,  Jlnce  life 
itfelf  is  not  ft  cure. 

When  tliis  order  is  inverted,  it  may  be  ftyled  arti- 
Jicial.  So  to  keep  to  the  inllances  already  given,  the 
two  members  in  the  firfl  fentcnce  may  be  thus  invert- 
ed :  ll'hut  they  blame  in  others  men  are  apt  to  forgive 
them/elves.  In  the  ftcond,  in  this  manner  :  Socrates  is 
a  man,  if  he  be  a  rationjl  creature.  In  the  third,  thus: 
Ton  tuill  not  prevail  ivith  him,  t^  'jugti  you  offer  ever  fo 
good  reafons.  And  fo  in  the  rell  :  As,  When  Cicero 
•was  dead,  the  Roman  eloquence  foon  declined ;  and.  Since 
life  itfelf  is  not  fe cure,  all  the  pleafures  of  life  mujl  be  un- 
terliiin.  The  vaiiety  of  inverlions  in  a  fentence  may 
generally  be  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  n-im- 
ber  of  its  members.  In  the  following  fentence  of  Ci- 
cero, the  natural  order  fcems  to  be  this  :  If  that  great- 
lufs  of  mind  be  void  cfjuflire,  nvhich  fhoivs  itfelf  in  dan- 
gers and  labours,  it  is  blameable.  Which  may  be  varied 
by  changing  the  place  of  the  firft  and  third  member, 
in  the  following  manner:  That  greatnefs.  of  mind  is 
hlameable  which  Jho-ws  itfelf  in  dangers  and  labours,  if  it 
ivant  jujlice.  Or  by  altering  ti;e  place  of  all  the  three 
members  tlius  :  That  greutnefs  of  mind  is  blameable,  if  it 
'  /«  void  of  juJlice,    ivhich  fljo'uis   itfelf  tn  d.ingers  and  la- 

,  ,  bours.     But  oftentimes  one   member  may  be  included 

in  another,  as  in  the  inftance  here  given:  Jf  that  great- 
r.efs  of  mind,  luhich  floo'uis  itfelf  in  dangers  and  labours, 
Le  void  ofjiflice,  it  is  blameable.  Here  the  relative  mem- 
ber is  included  in  the  conditional,  which  is  placed  firtt, 
and  the  antecedent  member  follows  loth,  lint  in  Ci- 
cero it  Hands  thus":  That  grsatncfs  of  mind,  lohichfh'jivs 
itfelf  in  dangers  and  labours,  if  :t  want  juJlice,  is  blame- 
able ;  where  the  relative  and  conditional  mem!:ers  are 
both  included  in  the  antecedent  member.  '1  he  La- 
tin tongue  commonly  admits  of  a  much  greater  va- 
riety in  the  traiifpohtion  ot  members,  13  veil  as  in 
that  of  finglc  words,  than  iuits  with  our  idiom.  In 
the  following  fentence  the  natural  order  is  much  pre- 
ferable, as  it  bell  fuits  with  the  proper  elevation  and 
cadency  of  the  voice  in  its  pronunciation  :  /  am  'wil- 
ling to  remit  all  that  is  pafl,  provided  it  may  be  done  with 
jafetv.  But  (hould  we  invert  the  members,  iind  fay, 
Provided  it  may  be  done  'with  Jafety,  I  am  'willing  to  re- 
mit all  that  is  pafl  ;  the  harmony  of  the  cadency  woiild 
be  loft.  And  if  the  latter  member  be  included  in  the 
former,  the  alteratioiT  will  lllll  be  worfe ;  as,  /  am 
ivilUng,  provided  it  may  be  done  •with  fafdy,  to  forgive  all 
that  is  pifl.  Here  the  infieftion  of  the  voice  falls  up- 
on the  faEie  member  as  before,  and  deftroys  the  beau- 
ty of  the  peiiod  fy  its  elevation  afterwards.  Some 
icntcnces  admit  of  no  involution  of  their  members. 
Such  are  thofe  whofe  members  are  connt&ed  by  con- 
jundlive  or  disjunctive  particles.  As,  Virtue  furnfhcs 
tbe  mind  with  the  trurjl  pleajure  in  profperity,  and  affords 
it  the  greatejl  comfort  in  adverfily.  nnd,  A  tvife  man  is 
neither  elated  by  profperity,  nor  deprcffed  by  adverfity.  And 
ihe  like  may  be  faid  of  thofe  where  the  latter  mem- 
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ber  begins  with  fome  illative  or  redditive  particle.  El<"i"'on. 
As  in  thefe  inflances  :  The  chief  thing  to  be  regarded  in 
life  is  virtue,  for  all  other  things  are  vain  and  uncertain. 
And,  Though  fortune  is  al'ways  incon/lant,  yet  fie  has 
many  votaries.  Neither  of  the  members  in  any  of 
thefe  ways  of  expreffion,  and  fome  others  which  nii^'ht 
be  named,  can  be  included  one  in  the  other.  In  all 
the  examples  hitherto  given,  ihe  fentences  confifl  on- 
ly ot  fimple  members ;  and  indeed  compound  mem- 
bers are  not  fo  often  inverted,  nor  included  one  la 
another,  by  reafon  of  their  length.  However,  we 
Ihall  here  produce  one  inftance  of  each  :  IVkeevcr  con- 
ftders  the  uncertainly  of  human  n.fairs,  and  hoiv  frequent- 
ly the  great  eft  hopes  are  frujlrated  ;  he  will  fee  juji  reafon 
to  be  always  on  his  guard,  and  not  place  too  much  depen- 
dence upon  things  fo  precarious.  This  fentence  confifts  of 
two  compound  members,  which  here  ftand  in  thtir  na- 
tural order,  but  may  be  thus  Inverted  :  He  iviil fee juff 
reafon  to  be  always  on  his  guard,  and  not  place  too  much 
dependence  on  things  fo  precarious ;  whoever  conftdcrs  the 
uncertainly  of  human  affairs,  and  how  often  the  greatefl 
hopes  are  frujlrated.  In' the  following  fentence  one 
compound  member  is  included  in  another  :  Let  us  not 
conclude,  while  dangers  are  at  a  dffance,  and  do  not  im- 
mediately approach  us,  that  we  are  fecure  ;  unlejs  tve  j//J 
all  neceffary  precaution  to  prevent  them.  Here  the  na- 
tural order  would  be:  While  dangers  are  at  a  dijlance, 
and  do  not  immediately  approach  us ;  let  us  not  conclude, 
that  'we  are  fecure,  unlefs  we  ufe  all  neceffary  precaution  to- 
prevent  them. 

But  there  are  fome  other  confiderations  relating  to 
order,  which,  being  taken  from  the  nature  of  things, 
equally  fiiit  all  languapes.  So,  in  amplifying,  there 
ihouhl  be  a  conftant  gradation  from  a  lefs  to  a  greater; 
as  when  Cicero  fays,  Ambition  creates  hatred,  fliynfs, 
difcords,  feditions,  and  'wars.  On  tlie  contrary,  in  ex- 
tenuating, we  Ihould  dcfcend  from  a  greater  to  a  lefs  ; 
as  if,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Rome,  one  (hould 
fay,  They  were  fo  far  from  fuffering  a  Roman  Liti%en  to 
be  put  to  death,  that  they  would  not  alhiu  him  to  le  whipt, 
or  even  to  be  bound.  In  conftituting  any  whole,  we- 
put  the  parts  firft  ;  as,  Invtntion,  difprfition ,  elocution, 
and  prcnuncintion,  makeup  the  art  of  oratory.  But  in  fe- 
parating  any  whole,  the  parts  follow  ;  as,  The  art  of 
oratory  may  be  div/.-ted  into  thefe  four  parts  ;  invention, 
difpojilirm,  tloculion,  and  pronunciation.  In  every  enu- 
meration care  mull  be  taken  not  to  mix  the  whole, 
with  the  parts  ;  but  if  it  be  mentioned  at  all,  it  muft 
either  be  put  firft  or  lall.  So  it  would  be  wrong  to 
fay,  Be  'was  a  man  of  the  greatefl  prudence,  virtue, 
juffice,  and  imdefly  :  for  the  word  virtue  here  contains 
in  it  the  other  three,  and  therefore  ftiould  not  be  in- 
ferted  among  them.   See  Language,  n"  17. 

§  3"   Of  jfunSurs  and  Number. 

QuiNTiLiAN,  fpeaking  of  compofition,  reprefents- 
a  diicourfe  as  very  happy  in  that  refpeft,  when  the 
order,  junSare,  and  number,  are  all  juft  and  proper. 
The  firft  of  thefe,  which  gives  rules  for  the  due  pla- 
cing of  the  words  and  members  of  a  fentence,  ha« 
been  already  explr.ined.  We  now  proceed  to  the  other 
two,  which  relate  to  letters  and  fyllables  ;  the  former 
treating  of  their  connexion,  and  tbe  latter  of  their 
quantity. 

I.  As 


Part  IIT. 
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Eli'cution.      I,  As  to  jtin^ure.     A  due  attention  is  to  be  paid 
'  to    the   nature    of  the    vowels,  confonants,   and  fyl- 

Tlie  ra-       'ahks  in  the  connection  of  words,  with  regaid  to  the 

ture  and  ufc  found. 

oijunBure  As  to  the  firil,  when  a  word  ends  with  a  vowel, 
and  the  next  begins  either  with  a  different  vowel,  or 
the  fame  repeated,  it  ufiially  renders  the  pronunciation 
hollow  and  unpleafant.  For,  as  (^intilian  has  jiillly 
obferved,  "  This  makes  a  chafm  in  the  fentence,  and 
itops  the  courfe  of  it."  For  there  mult  be  fome  paiife, 
in  order  to  pronounce  them  both,  orothenvife  the  found 
of  one  will  be  loft.  So,  for  inllance,  in  pronouncing 
thefc  words,  the  ether  i/jyjUnlefs  you  flop  a  little  after 
the  word  the,  the  found  of  e  will  not  be  keard  ;  and  if 
it  is  dropt,  it  will  occafion  a  rougher  found,  from  the 
afpiration  of  th  twice  repeated  fo  near  together,  as 
th'  other  day.  Therefore  to  prevent  both  thcfe  incon- 
veniences, we  ufually  fny,  /'  Dtl?er  rhiy.  But  the  dif- 
ferent confonants,  which  together  with  the  vowels 
make  up  ihofc  fyllables,  often  caufe  a  confiderahlt  dif- 
ference in  the  pronunciation,  fo  as  to  render  it  more 
or  lefs  agreeable.  As,  if  we  fny,  he  ovenljd  it,  the 
words  he  over  have  not  fo  harlh  a  found,  as  the  other ; 
though  ftill  they  require  fome  paufe  to  keep  them  di- 
ftincl.  Bcfides,  fome  vowels  meet  more  amicably, 
and  admit  of  a  fotter  pronunciation,  than  others. 
Thofe  which  have  the  weakeft  and  fmalleft  found, 
follow  heft  ;  bec^ufe  they  occafion  the  leaft  alteration 
of  the  organ  in  forming  the  two  founds.  Such  are  e 
and  (';  and  therefore,  without  any  chafm  in  the  found, 
or  hefitation  of  the  voice,  we  fay,  he  is.  But  where 
the  atlion  of  the  organs  is  greater,  and  the  found 
ftroriger,  the  pronunciation  is  mere  difficult  :  as  when 
we  fay,  tbo'  ail.  For  here  is  a  contrary  motion  of  the 
lips,  which  ate  fiift  put  forward  in  founding  the  o,  and 
then  drawn  backward  to  pronounce  the  a;  and  there- 
fore the  found  is  much  fofter  to  fay,  tho'  e%)ery,  where 
their  adion  is  lefs.  And  the  like  ill  effect  commonly 
happens  from  the  repetition  of  the  lame  vowel :  as  if 
we  fay,  go  on]  or,  you  ufually  aB  thus.  Thete  is  a  con- 
fiderable  difference  between  thefe  two  exprefiions,  in 
repeating  the  found  of  the  vowel,  and  where  cither  of 
them  is  doubled  in  a  fingle  word.  For  then  the  fame 
found  only  is  protracted  by  one  continued  motion  of 
the  organ  ;  as  in  the  words  joo</,  and  deem.  But  here 
the  found  is  repeated  again  by  a  new  aftion  of  the  or- 
g<in  ;  which,  if  precipitated,  obfcures  the  found  of  one 
of  the  vowels ;  and,  if  too  much  retarded,  makes  a 
■chafm  in  the  pronunciation  ;  either  of  which  is  un- 
pleafant  to  the  ear. 

But  as  the  coalition  of  two  vowels  occauons  an  hol- 
low and  ofifcure  found,  fo  the  meeting  of  fome  confo- 
nants renders  it  very  harfh  and  rough.  Thus  the 
words  king  Xerxes,  and  public  good,  when  fo  placed  have 
not  only  a  roughnefs,  but  likewife  a  difficulty  in  their 
pronunciation,  from  the  contrary  aclion  of  tlie  lips  ; 
which  in  the  former  are  firft  drawn  I  ack  and  then  for- 
ward, but  in  the  latter  the  contrary  way,  and  in  both 
of  them  with  fome  corfiderable  force.  But  this  may 
very  eafily  be  avoided,  by  faying,  with  a  little  altera- 
tion in  the  words,  Xerxes  the  king,  ind  the  good  of  the 
pullic.  So  kkewife  the  words  ill  compant,  have  a  fofter 
found  than  bad  companv,  for  the  fame  reaion.  To 
multiply  inftancesofthis  kind  feems  unneceffary,  which 
Jo  frecjuently  occur  ia  all  difcourles. 
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The  repetition  of  the  fame  fyllable,  at  the  end  and  Elocutioa. 
beginning  of  words,  is  the  laft  thing  to  be  confiJered.         ' 
And  a  little   obfervatlon  will  convince  us,  that  wh:re 
this  happens,  it  generally  renders  the  found  either  con- 
fufed  or  unpleafant.     Ciccra  was  often  rallied  on  ac- 
count of  this  ».'erfe : 

0  forliinatam  nalam  me  confute  Romam, 

Every  one  will  eafily  perceive  a  difagreeable  found  in 
the  following  exprefTion  :  «  A  man  many  times  does 
that  unadviledly,  of  which  he  afterwards  repents." 
The  chime  of  the  words  man  many  both  feems  affec- 
ted, and  difpleafes  the  ear.  But  this  will  foou  be  re- 
medied, if  we  feparatc  thofe  two  words,  and  fay,  "  A 
man  does  tliat  many  times  unadvifedly." 

From  the  fliort  account  here  given  of  this  part  of 
compofition,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  things  are 
nrceffary  to  render  it  moil  complete  and  accurate  ; 
which  are  thefe  following.  If  a  word  end  with  a  vowel, 
the  next  ought  to  begin  with  a  confonant,  or  fuch  a 
votvel  whole  found  may  agree  well  with  the  former. 
But  if  a  word  conclude  with  a  confonant,  either  a 
vowel  fhould  follow,  or  fuch  a  confonant  whofe  pro- 
nunciation will  fuit  with  it.  And  lallly,  the  f.me 
fyllable  ought  not  to  be  repeated  .it  the  end  ot  one 
word,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  Ic  has  been 
obferved  by  fome  critics,  that  the  following  verfe  at 
the  beginning  of  Virgil'ii  .liineid  has  all  thefe  pro- 
perties : 

^rma  virumque  cano,  Trqjae  qui  primus  ab  oris. 

Where  any  word  in  this  verfe  ends  with  a  vowel,  the 
next  begins  with  a  conf.mant  ;  and  where  any  one 
ends  with  a  confonant,  the  next  begins  with  a  vowel ; 
and  there  is  no  repetition  of  the  fame  found  through- 
out the  whole.  But  this  is  what  rarely  happen.-,, 
efpecially  in  our  language,  which  abounds  with  con- 
fonants. And  what  Quintilian  fays  of  the  coalition 
of  vowels,  iu  treating  upon  this  fubjeft,  feems  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole.  "  This  (fays  he)  is  a  thing 
not  much  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  tlie 
negkd  of  it,  or  too  great  a  concern  about  it,  be 
worfe.  It  neceffarily  checks  the  vigour  of  the  mind, 
and  diverts  it  from  matters  o!  greater  importance.  And 
therefore,  as  it  (hows  negligence  to  permit  it,  fo  to 
he  in  conllant  fear  of  it  diico^ers  a  low  genius."  This 
was  the  opinion  of  that  judicious  writer.  And  ai 
thefe  things  cannot  always  be  attended  to,  it  mav  hr 
fufficient  to  avoid  them,  where  they  prove  very  oifen- 
five  to  the  ear,  and  it  may  be  dune  without  fome 
greater  inconvenience.  So  in  this  fentence,  llor^fly 
is  the  bejl  policy,  the  coalition  of  /  and  p  iu  the  tw<j  lall 
words  bejl  policy  produces  a  roughnefs  iu  tlieir  pro- 
nunciation ;  but  as  the  exprcflion  is  llrong,  and  can- 
not perhaps  be  well  altered  for  the  better,  the  found 
here  ouglit  to  give  way  to  the  lenle. 

II.  Number.     This    lefpetts  the  quantity    of   fyl-         5> 
lables,  ^%  'Jundure  does  their  quaiit).      In  the  Greek    "^"='- 
and  Roman   languages  every  lylUble  has  its  dUinCi   ^.j^r  ^„. 
quantity  ;  and  is  either  long,  ihoit,  or  common  :   two 
or  more  of  which  joined  together  in  a   ccctain  order 
make  a  foot,  and   a  determinate  uum  jcr  of  thtfe  in  a 
different  order  contlitute  their  feveril  torts  of  metre. 
This  variety  of  founds  gives  a  much  greater  harmony 
to  their  poctrv,  than   what  can   arile   o:dy  from  the 
5  G  a  lVa», 
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Elocution,  feat  of  the  accent,  anfl  tlie  fTmilicude  of  found  at  the  would  doiibtlefs  be  more  agreeable  if  it  was  altered  Elocu-jnn. 

•  end  of  t(vo   vtrfes,  which  chiefly  rejTulate  our  metre,  thus:  Avarice  is  a  crime,  of  which  wife  men  are  too  o/"- '~~"v~~' 

And  althouch  their  profe  was  not   fo  confined  with  ten  giiihy.     Every   one   muft  perceive,  when   the  ac- 

regard  to  the   feet,  either  as   to  the  kind  or  place  of  cent  fdlle  upon  the  laft  fyllalile  in  the  fentence,  as  it 

them,  as  their  metrical  comjiofitions;  yet  it  had  a  fort  does  if  it  end  with  of,  the   found  is  not  fo  pkafant  a« 

of  mtafure,  more  cfpecially  in  the  rife  and  cadency  of  wlien  it  reHs  upon  the  preceding  fylkhle  in  the  word 

their  periods.      Th\»  \.hs:y  cM.  rhetorical  number.     And  gi'i^ly-      Nor   are  very  long   words  well   fuited  either 

accord'n  :ly  the  an.,  it'at  writer.^  upon  this  art  acquaint  to  the  beginning  or  concUifion   of  a  period  ;   for  they 

us  v.-hat  i'eet  are  bell  fuited  to  tlie  beginning,  middle,  retard  the  pronunciation  at  firft,  and  fall  too  heavy  at 


1 


or  conclufion  of  a  f'utence.  Such  rules  are  not  sp- 
pllcal-le  to  our  langiia  e,  which  has  not  that  accurate 
diftinclion  of  quantity  in  its  fyllables.  For  we  are 
apt  to  confound  accent  v, ith  qutintity,  nnd  pronounce 
thofe  fyllables  lonetft  on  which  we  lay  the  accent, 
though  in  their  nature  they  are  not  fo.  As  in  the 
■word  admirable,  where  none  tut  the  firfl  fyliable  ad 
is  pronounced  long  ;  thoueh  that  is  only  rendered  fo 
hy  pofition,  nnd  the  two  following  are  fo  by  nature. 
And  again,  in  the  word  avarice,  we  found  the  firll  a 
long  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  the  fecond  fhort ;  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  both  thofe  vowels.      However, 


the  end. 


Chap.  III.    Of  Dignity. 


51 


DiGNiTV  confifts  in  the  riglt  ufe  of  tropes  and  The  necef- 
figures.  It  is  not  fufficient  for  an  orator  to  exprefsfi.y  "fdig- 
himfelf  with  propriety  and  dcarnefs,  or  in  fraooth  and""'.'"  *" 
harmonious  periods;  but  his  language  muft  likewife 
be  fuited  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  fubjecl. 
And  therefore,  as  elegance  gives  rules  for  the  firlt  of 
thefe,  and  compofition  tor  the  fecond;  fo  does  di^'riity  for 
the  laft  of  them.     It   is  very  evident,  that   diftertnt 


we  fliall  offer  a  few  things  ihnt  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  fubjeCis  requiie  a  different  llyle  and  manner  of  ex- 
Biodidatc  our  perinls  ?.nd  adjiill  their  cadency.  preflion  ;  iince,  as  Qjjintilian  lays,  "  What  is  magni. 
A  great  number  of  monofvllabl'S  do  not  iiand  well  ficent  in  one  difcourle  would  be  turgid  in  another ; 
together.  For  a?  there  ought  to  be  a  greater  diftance  and  thofe  exprefiions  which  appear  low  upon  a  fu- 
in  the  pronunciation  Ijctwetn  one  word  and  another,  blime  fubjeft,  would  fuit  leflcr  m.atters :  and  as  in  a 
than  between  the  fyllables  of  the  fame  word  ;  fuch  florid  harangue  a  mean  word  is  remarkable,  and  iike 
paufes,  though  fhott,  yet,  wlien  too  frequent,  make  a  blemifli  ;  fo  any  thing  lolty  and  bright  upon  a  tri- 
the  found  rough  and  uneven,  and  by  that  means  fpoil  vial  argument  is  difproportionate,  and  like  a  tu.nour 
its  harmony.  And  this  may  fecm  more  neceftary  to  upon  an  even  furtace."  Now  tliis  variety  in  the  man- 
be  attended  to,  becaufe  the  Englilh  language  abounds  ner  of  expreffion  anfes  in  a  great  meafure  from  tropes- 
fo  much  with  monofyllables.  On  the  contrary,  a  con-  znii  figures,  which  not  only  enliven  and  beautify  a  dif- 
tinuation  of  many  long  words  makes  a  fentence  move  courfe,  but  give  it  likewife  force  and  grandeur;  for 
too  flow  and  heavily.  And  therefore  fuch  periods  which  reafon  this  part  of  elocution  fcems  to  have  beea 
generally  run  bed,   which   have  a  proper  mixture   of  called  dignity. 

words  of  a  different  length.     Befides,  as  every  word  Tropes  and  figures  are  diftinguiihed  from  each  other 

has  its  accent,  which   with   us  Han(!s   for  quantity,  a  in  feveral  refpee'ls.      Tropes  mottly  affeft  fuigle  words, 

number  either  of  monofyllables,  or  long  words,  coming  but   figures  whole   fentences.      A   trope  conveys  two 

together,  fo  far  abates  the  harmony,  as  it  leflfens  the  ideas  to  the  mind  by  means  of  one  word;  but  a  figure 

variety.  throws  the  fentence  into  a  different  form  from  the  com- 

Again,  feveral  words   of  the   fame  ending  do  not  mon  and  ufual  manner  of  expreflion.     Befides,  tropes 

fiand  well  together,  efpeclally  where  the  accent  falls  are  chiefly  defigned  to   reprefent  our  thoughts,  but 


figures  our  palTions. 


§  I.   Tropes. 


upon  the  fame  fyliable  in  each  of  them.  For  this 
creates  too  grest  a  jingle  by  the  fimihtude  of  found; 
and  is  apt  to  difpleafe,  from  an  appearance  of  affec- 
tation. Of  this  kind  is  the  following  fentence  :  No- 
thing  is   niore    welcome,  de/ightfome,  or  ivholefome,  than 

reft  to  a  'uiearied  man.  In  fuch  exprefllons  therefore,  ^cation  to  fome  other  with  advantage,  either  as  to  beauty  or 
if  the  order  of  the  words  cannot  well  be  altered,  Jlrength.  The  words,  with  advantage,  are  added  in 
fome  other  word  ftiould  be  fubftitutcd  in  the  room  of     the  definition,  becaufe  a   trope  ought  not  to  be  cho- 


S» 


A  trope,  which  is  a  figure  of  words,  has  been  ufually  Tropes 
defined  to  be  the  change  of  a  word  from  its  proper  figni-vi^i^t^ 


one  of  them  at  lead,  to  diveifify  the  found.  So  in 
the  example  here  given,  the  found  might  be  varied 
by  fr.ying.  Nothing  is  more  tvelcome,  pleafaiil,  or  whole- 
fome 

But  to  add  no  more,  if  a  fentence  end  with  a  mo- 
nofyllable,  it  is  apt  to  hurt  the  cadency,  and  difap- 
point  the  ear ;  whereas  words  of  a  moderate  length 
carry  a  greater  force  with  them,  by  the  fulnefs  of 
their  found,  and  afford  the  ear  what  it  expefted.  And 
there   is  one   fort    of  monofyllables    more   efpecially. 


fen,  unlefs  there  is  fome  good  reafon  for  ufing  it  ra- 
ther than  the  proper  word.  But  in  what  manner,  or 
how  far,  it  can  be  faid  of  all  tropes  in  general,  that 
they  change  the  proper  fignification  of  words,  will 
bett  appear  by  conlidering  the  nature  of  each  kind  of 
them  feparately.  Now  in  every  trope  a  reference  is 
had  to  two  things,  which  occafions  two  ideas  ;  one  of 
the  thing  exprefled,  and  another  of  that  thing  to  which 
it  has  a  refpett,  and  is  fupplied  by  the  mind.  For  all 
tropes  are  taken  either  from  things  internally  related. 


vhiLh  never  ftand  well  at  the  conclufion  of  a  period,  as  the  whole  .  nd  a  part  ;  or  externally,  as  caufe  and 

though  we  frequently  find  them   there  r,  and  thefe  are  effe(St,  fubjcd  and  adjunct;  or  from   fome   fimihtude 

the  figna  of  cafes.     Thus   we    ky,  j^varice  is  a  crime,  that  is  found  between  them;  or  from  a  contrariety.  The 

v>kic/i  •wife  men  are  too  often  guilty  of,     But  the  cadency  firli  of  thefe  is  CdXitdt  fymcdoche,  the  fecond  mttonymyy 

I  the 
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n  the  thW  metaphor,  and  the  laft  iV/)»yi.  We  fhail  enlea- 
■^  vour  to  illuftr.itc  this  by  examples.  When  we  fay, 
Hannibal  beat  th:  Romans  ;  the  meaning  is,  thit  Han- 
nibal and  his  army  did  this.  So  that  although  in 
feme  fcnfe  a  part  may  here  be  faid  to  ftand  for  the 
whole,  which  makes  it  ^fyriecdochs  ;  yet,  ftridly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  word  Hannibal  does  not  alter  its  feiife,  but 
there  is  an  elliplis  in  the  expreffion,  Hannibal  being 
put  for  himfelf  and  his  army.  But  if  we  fay,  Cicero 
Jhould  be  read  by  a  I!  lovers  of  eloquence ;  here  indeed  the 
word  Cicero  appears  to  be  changed  from  its  proper 
fenfe,  and  to  fignify  the  tooks  of  Cicero;  which  is 
a  metonymy,  the  author  being  put  for  his  works; 
and  therefore  fuch  cxpreffions  need  not  be  deemed 
elliptical.  Again,  if  any  one  fptaklng  of  a  fubtle  and 
crafty  man,  fhould  fay  he  is  a  fox  ;  the  meaning  is,  he 
is  like  a  fox  ;  which  is  a  metaphor;  where  the  worA  fox 
retains  its  proper  fenfe,  and  denotes  that  animal,  to 
which  the  man  is  compared  on  account  of  his  craft. 
Laltly,  if  a  perfon  fay  to  another.  Well  done ;  mean- 
ins;  that  the  thing  was  ill  done,  the  word  wf// keeps 
its  own  fenfe  ;  but  from  the  manner  of  its  pronun- 
ciation, or  fome  other  circumftance  attending  the  ex- 
preffion, it  will  be  evident  that  the  contrary  is  intend- 
ed :  which  is  called  an  irony.  From  thefe  inftances  it 
mny  appear  in  what  latitude  we  muft  underftand  the 
common  definition  of  a  trope,  which  makes  it  to  confiil 
in  the  change  of  a  word  from  its  proper  fenfe  into 
fome  other.  But  though  in  reality  there  are  but  four 
kinds  of  tropes,  which  ars  diftinguiihed  by  fo  many 
different  refpefts  which  things  bear  one  to  another  ; 
yet  as  thefe  feveral  refpects  are  found  in  a  variety  of 
fubjefls,  and  attended  with  different  circumftances, 
the  names  of  tropes  have  from  hence  been  greatly  mul- 
tiplied ;  which,  however,  may  all  be  referred  to  fome 
or  other  of  thofe  already  mentioned,  as  will  be  fhown 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  them  in  their  order.  And  for 
diftlnftion  fake  we  (hall  call  the  former  primary,  and 
the  \a\.ier  fecondary ,  tropes. 

We  now  proceed  to  confider  the  reafons  which  have 
occafioned  the  introdudion  of  tropes.  And  thefe,  as 
Quintilian  obferve?,  are  three  ;  neceffity,  emphafls,  and 
heauty. 

I.  Tropes  were  firft  introduced  from  necejftly,  de- 
riving their  origin  unqueftionahly  in  a  confideraMe 
degree  from  the  Larrenntfs  of  language,  bccaufe  no 
language  which  we  know  contains  a  fufKcient  num- 
ber of  proper  words  to  exprefs  all  the  different  con- 
ceptions of  our  minds  :  but  the  principal  caufe  of 
their  introduftion  feems  to  be  that  extenfive  influence 
which  imagination  poffcffes  over  every  .kind  of  fpeech. 
The  mind  conilders  the  fame  thing  vatious  ways  ; 
yiews  it  in  different  lights  ;  compares  it  with  other 
things  ;  and  obferves  their  feveral  relations  and  affec- 
tions;  wherein  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  differ. 
From  all  which  refleftions,  it  is  furnifhed  with  almoft 
an  infinite  number  of  ideas ;  which  cannot  all  of  them 
be  diifinguilhed  and  expreffed  by  proper  words,  fince 
new  ones  occur  daily.  And  were  this  poffible,  yet 
would  it  be  imprafticable  ;  becaufe  the  multitude  of 
words  muft  be  fo  vaftly  great,  that  the  memory  could 
not  retain  them-,  nor  be  able  to  recal  them  as  occa- 
fion  required.  Tropes  have  in  a  good  raeafure  re- 
dreffed  both  thefe  inconveniences  j  for  by  means)  of  them 


the  mind  is  not  burdened  with  a  niimberlefs  (lock  of  Slcciit- 
different  words,  and  yet  nothing  feems  to  want  a '"  ^~ 
name.  Thus  fomctimes,  where  a  word  is  wanting 
to  exprefs  any  particular  thing,  it  is  clearly  enougli 
leprefented  by  the  nam^'  of  fome  other  thing,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fimilitude  between  them.  At  other  tim.'^s, 
the  caufe  is  fignified  by  thj  effecT:  ;  the  fubjecl  by  the 
adjunft  ;  or  the  contrary.  yVnd  the  whole  is  often 
underftood  by  a  part,  or  a  part  by  the  whole.  And 
thus  by  the  ufe  of  tropes,  the  mind  is  helped  to  con. 
ceive  of  fomething  not  expreffed,  from  that  whicU 
is  expreffed.  It  is  much  the  fame  cafe,  as  when  we 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  a  ptrfjn,  whofe  name  we 
are  cither  unacquainted  with,  or  have  forgot  ;  fof 
by  dcfcribing  his  perfon,  abode,  or  fome  other  cir- 
cumftances  relating  to  him,  thofe  we  convtrfe  with  as 
well  underftand  whom  we  mean,  as  if  we. mentioned 
his  name.  So  the  fliepherd  in  Virgil,  when  he  could 
not  think  of  the  name  of  Archimedes,  defcribes  him 
by  his  works : 

And  what's  his  name  who  form'd  the  fphere. 
And  ftiow'd  the  feafons  of  the  lliding  year  l 

Befides,  it  fometimes  happens  in  a  difcourfe,  that  thofe 
things  are  neceffary  to  be  f.iid,  which,  if  expreffed  in 
their  proper  terms,  would  be  offenfive  ;  but  being  clo- 
thed with  metaphors,  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mind 
with  decency.  Thus  then  the  imagination  never  con- 
templates anyone  idea  fnigle  and  alone, butalwaysalong 
with  other  ideas,  which  may  be  called  its  acceffories, 
and  which  often  operate  more  forcibly  upon  the  mind 
than  the  principal  idea  itfelf  does.  In  their  nature, 
they  are  often  more  agreeable,  and  frequently  alfo 
more  familiar,  to  our  conceptions;  or  perhaps  they  re- 
mind us  of  a  greater  variety  of  important  circum- 
ftances. Hence  the  name  of  the  acceffory  is  often 
preferred,  as,  e.  g.  when  we  want  to  point  out  the  time 
in  which  a  Hate  enjoyed  its  chief  reputation,  &c.  the 
proper  words  might  do,  but  the  imagination  fuggefts 
the  flounfhing  period  of  a  plant  or  tree  ;  and  we  fay- 
"  the  Roman  empire  flouviflicl  moft  under  Augu- 
ftus  :"  Catiline,  we  fay,  was  the  head  inlUad  of  the- 
leader  of  his  party,  Lecaufe  the  head  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  human  figure. 

2.  A  fecond  leafon  above-mentioned  for  the  ufe  of 
tropes  was,  emphafis.  Tropes  do  many  times  exprefs 
things  with  greater  force  and  evidence  than  can  be 
done  by  proper  words.  We  receive  much  the  ereatcr 
part  of  our  kno'.vledge  by  our  fenfes.  And  fimilitudts- 
taken  from  fenfible  things,  as  in  metaphors,  very  much 
affirt  the  mind  in  its  reflettions  upon  thofe  things  which 
do  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  fenfes.  For 
it  is  certain,  that  we  are  fooner  and  more  ftrongly  af- 
fedted  with  fenfible  objetls,  than  with  things  of  which 
we  can  have  no  ideas  but  from  the  internal  operations 
of  our  own  minds.  Nay,  fometimes  one  bright  and 
lively  trope  ftiall  convey  a  fuller  and  more  juft  idea  of 
a  thing  than  a  large  periphrafis.  So  when  Virgil  calls 
the  Scipios  two  thunderbolts  of  war,  he  gives  a  more 
lively  image  of  the  rapid  force  and  fpeedy  fuccefs  of 
their  arms,  than  could  have  been  conveyed  by  a  long 
dtfcription  in  plain  words.  And  in  miiny  cafes  the 
tropical  ufe  of  words  is  fo  emphatical,  and  fuited  to 
the  idea  we  defign  to  excite,  that  in  tkis  refpeft  it 

scay 
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Elocution,  may  be  juffly  efteemed  t1ie  moft  propf  r. 

«  whh  anger.  Inflame  J  lohh  dejire,  fallen  into  an  error,  are 

all  metaphorical  expreffions,  ufed  in  a  way  of  fimili- 
tude  ;  and  yet  perhaps  no  proper  words  can  be  made 
ufe  of,  which  will  convey  a  more  lively  image  of  the 
thinw  we  defign  to  reprefent  by  them. 

But  beauty  and  ornament,  as  was  obferved  before, 
have  been  another  caufe  of  the  ufe  of  tropes.     Some 
fiiHjeAs  require  a  more  florid  and  elephant  drtfs  than 
others.     When  we  defcrlbe  or  applaud,  ornaments  of 
fpeech  and  a  gaiety  of  expreflion  are  requifite.      And 
it  is  the  bufmef3  of  an  orator  to  entertain  his  hearers 
at  the  fame  lime  tHat  he  inftrufts  them.     Now  Cicero, 
who  was  an  admirable  judge  of  the  force  and  power 
of  eloquence,  has  obferved,  that   tropical  expreffions 
give  the  mind  the  greateft  delight  ?.nd  enteitainment. 
"  I  have  often  wondered  (fays  he)  why  tropes  (hould 
give  greater  pleafure  than  proper  words.     1  imagine 
the  reafon  mult  be,  cither  that  there  is  an  appearance 
of  wit  in    negledling  what    is   at  hand,  and    making 
choice  of  fomething  at  a  diftance  ;  or  that  the  hearer 
is  furnifhed  with  a  different   thought,   without  being 
led   into   a   miftake,   which  affords   a  very  agreeable 
pleafure ;  or  that  a  whole  fimilitudc  is  conveyed  to  the 
mind   by  a  finjjle  viord  ;  or  that,    particularly   in   the 
heft  and  moft  lively  metaphor,  the  image  is  prefented 
to  our  fight,  which  is  the  quickeft  of  our  fcnfcs."  And 
therefore  he   fuppofes,  that  "  as  garments  were   firll 
invented  from  neceffity,  to  fecure  us  from   the  injuries 
of  the  weather,  but  improved  afterwards  for  omtiment 
and  diflinftion;  fo  the  poverty  of  langu'.gc  firft  intro- 
duced tropes,  which  were  afterwards  increafed  for  de- 
light."     Befides,  a  variety  of  expreffion  is  pleafing  in 
a  difcourfe.      It  is  many  times  necefTary  that  the  fame 
thing  {hould  be  repeated  ;  and  if  this  be  done  in  the 
fame  words,  it  will  grow  tirefome  to  the  hearers,  and 
fink  their  cfleem  of  the  fpeaker's  ability.     Therefore, 
to  prevent  this,   it  is  proper  the   cxpreffion   (hould  be 
varied,  that   although   the   feofe  be  the  fame,  it  miiy 
give  the  mind  a  new  pleafure  by  its  different  drefs. 

We  come  now,  in  the  laff  place,  to  lay  down   fome 
direftions   proper    to   be   obferved    in   the  choice  of 
tropes. 
J^  And  firft,  as  every  trope  gives  us  two  ideas;  ore,  of 

the  word  cxpreffed;  and  another,  which,  by  means  of 
that,  the  muid  connefts  with  it  ;  it  is  neceffary,  that 
the  relation  between  thefe  two  appear  very  plain  and 
evident.  For  an  obfcure  trope  is  always  faulty,  un- 
lefs  where  fome  particular  reafon  makes  it  neceffary. 
And  therefore  tropes  ought  not  to  be  too  far-fetched, 
left  that  ftiould  render  them  dark.  For  which  reafon 
Cicero  fayt,  he  ftiould  not  choofe  to  call  any  thing 
dcftruflive  to  a  peifon's  fortune,  the  Syrtis  of  his  patri- 
mony, but  rather  the  rock  of  it  ;  nor  the  Charybdis  of 
his  ejiaie,  but  the  gu/ph  of  it.  For  thofe  who  either  did 
not  know  that  the  Syrtes  were  two  quickfanda  upon 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  or  that  Charybdis  was  a  gulph  in 
the  ftrait  of  Sicily,  both  of  them  veiy  deftruftive  to 
mariners,  would  be  at  a  lofs  to  underliand  the  inean- 
'  ing  of  the  metaphor,     Befides,  metaphors  taken  from 

things  we  have  feen,  affeil  the  tnind  more  forcibly 
than  thofe  which  are  taken  frnm  fuch  things  as  we 
have  only  heard  of.  Now  there  is  fcarce  any  one  who 
ias  not  feen  a  rock  or  a  gulph  ;  but  there  arc  very 
it'j!  perfons,   comparatively,  who  h»ve  been  either  at 
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So,  incenfed    Charybdis  or  the  Syrtes.     It  is  neceffary  therefore  in  El 
a  good  trope,  not  only  that  there  be  a  near  affinity  *~ 
between  the  two  ideas,  but  likewife  that  this  af&nity 
be  very  obvious  and  generally  known,  fo  that  the  word 
be  no  fooner  pronounced  but  both  images  do  irainedi» 
ately  prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind. 

Again,  as  a  trope  ought  to  be  very  plain  and  evl- 
d'nt,  fo  likewife  (hould  it  bear  a  due  proportion  to 
the  thing  it  is  defigned  to  reprefent,  fo  as  neither  to 
heighten  nor  diminifh  the  juft  idea  of  it.  Indeed, 
fometimes  when  wc  fpeak  of  things  indetinitely,  we 
fay  too  much,  left  we  ftiould  feem  to  fay  too  little. 
And  this  manner  of  fpeaking  is  called  an  hyperbole; 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  facicd  writings.  So, 
for  inftance,  Saul  and  Jonathan  arc  faid  to  be  fwifler 
than  eagles,  and  Jlronger  than  lions.  But  even  in  lhi» 
way  of  expreflion  a  proportion  is  to  be  obferved.  For 
fome  very  confiderable  and  unufual  excefs  of  the  thing 
in  its  kind  is  at  leaft  defigned  by  it ;  which,  perhaps^ 
cannot,  or  however  is  not  neccffiry  to  be  defined.  And 
therefore  Q^intilian  blames  Cato  for  calling  the  top 
of  an  hill  a  wart;  becaufe  the  proportion  between  the 
two  ideas  is  nowife  adequate.  And  fo,  on  the  con- 
trary, Ariftotle  cenfures  Euripides  tor  calling  rowinif 
the  empire  oT the  oar.  Poets  indeed  are  allowed  a  greater 
liberty  in  thin  refpeft;  but  an  orator  ftiould  be  modeft 
in  his  exprcfTioni,  and  take  care  that  he  neither  fo 
heighten  nor  diminifh  the  natural  ideas  of  things  by 
tropes,  as  to  lead  his  hearers  into  miftake;:. 

But  further:  As  a  moderate  ufe  of  tropes,  juftly  ap. 
plied,  beautifies  and  enlivens  a  difcourfe;  fo  an  excefi 
of  them  cauics  obicurity,  by  running  it  into  abitrufc 
allegories  and  riddles.  Tropes  are  not  the  commoa 
and  ordinary  drefs  of  our  thoughts,  but  a  foreign  ha- 
bit :  and  therefore  he  who  fills  his  difcourfe  with  • 
continued  fcries  of  them,  fcems  to  aft  like  one  who 
appears  in -public  in  a  ftrange  drefs;  which  no  man  o/ 
charafter  would  choofe  to  do. 

Moreover,  as  one  ufe  of  tropes  is  pleafure  and  en- 
tertainment, we  (hould  endeavour  to  make  choice  of 
fuch  as  are  fmooth  and  eafy.  But  if  at  any  time  w« 
think  it  neceftary  to  ufe  a  harfh  trope,  it  is  proper  t» 
foftcn  it  by  fome  precaution.  For,  as  Cicero  very 
handfomely  fays,  a  trope Jhould  be  modejl,  futce  itjiunds 
in  a  place  -which  does  not  belong  to  it ;  for  luhich  reafon  it 
Jhould  feem  to  come  thither  by  permijfion,  and  not  by  force. 
And  therefore,  when  he  thought  it  harfli  to  fay,  Tlx 
death  of  Cato  made  the  fcnate  an  orphan  ;  he  guards  the 
exprtllion  by  faying.  The  death  of  Cato  has  (if  J  ma j 
be  allo<wed  to  fuy  foj  rendered  the  fenuLe  an  orphan. 

r\nd,  to  &dd  no  more,  care  (liould  be  taken  how 
we  liansfer  tropes  from  one  hinguage  into  another. 
For  as  they  are  frequently  taken  not  only  from  natural 
things,  or  fuch  notions  as  are  common  to  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  but  likewife  from  the  manners,  cu- 
ftoms,  and  occurrences  of  particular  nations  ;  fo  thejr 
may  be  very  plain  and  obvious  to  thofe  among  wliona 
they  took  their  rife,  but  altogether  unintelligible  xa 
others  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  reafon  of  them. 
It  was  cuftomary  for  the  Romafl  loldicrs  to  carry  their 
money  in  their  girdles  ;  hence  it  was  the  fame  thing 
with  them  to  fay,  a  perfoH  had  lojl  his  girdle,  as  chat 
he  had  lojl  his  money.  And  becaufe  the  Romiins  wore 
the  toga,  which  was  a  long  gown,  in  time  of  peace, 
and  a  different  garb  when  engaged  in  war,  their  wri- 
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n-  ters  Iftfflitimes  ufc  the  vori  hgn  to  ilgnify  peace.  But 
""  as  neither  of  thefe  rufloms  is  in  ufe  among  us,  fo  nei- 
ther Von!  1  the  tropes  fuit  our  l::njfuagf,  or  be  gene- 
rally iinderftood  1-y  us.  And  even  in  fr.ch  tropes  as 
are  taken  from  the  common  nature  of  things,  lan- 
,  guages  very  much  differ.  There  is  a  very  beautiful 
trope  in  the  account  of  St  Paul's  fliipwr(?ck,  where  it 
16  fa  id,  The  P^'p  ivas  caught,  and  could  nut  hear  up  tnlo 
the  wind.  The  original  word,  that  we  tranflate  bear 
tip,  is  xih<picc>.feei«  •  and  properly  fignifies,  to  hoi  or  keep 
its  eyes  again/!  it ;  which  is  a  very  ftrong  and  lively 
image,  taken  from  animate  beings,  and  when  applied 
to  men  often  tignifies  to  withJJiwd  or  rejij)  :  as, 
ai'iojtat.uHf  raoXf^iv,  jo  repjl  an  enemy ;  and  Plutarch  fays 
<jf  Dcmofthenes,  th-:the  could  not  xA-:pia\!^n<,  tu  a.fyjfia, 
look  againj}  or  rejijl  the  poniier  of  money.  Nothing  is 
more  common  with  Latin  writers,  than  to  call  men  of 
a  public  fpirit  and  true  patriots,  lumiua  tt  ornamenia  ret- 
ful/lirf,  that  is,  the  lights  and  ornaments  of  the  Jlate .  And 
wc  have  borrowed  from  them  the  ule  of  both  thefe 
metaphors.  But  hecaufe  trofes  and  fitruree  illuflrate 
and  heighten  the  ftyle,  they  c.iU  them  alfo,  lumina  ora- 
tionis,  or  the  lights  of  a  difcourfe.  It  fometimes  hap- 
pens, that  only  the  tropical  fenfe  of  a  word  is  taken 
from  one  language  into  another,  and  not  the  proper 
fignification  of  the  fame  word.  So  fcrupulus  in  Latin 
properly^  fi^-'nifies  a  little  ft  one,  ivhich  getting  into  the  Jlioe 
hurls  a  perfon  as  he  iiiail-s  ;  hence  it  is  applied  to  the 
mind,  and  ufed  to  exprefs  «  doubt,  or  uneafy  thovght  that 
gives  it  fain.  We  have  borrowed  this  latter  fenle  of 
the  v?ora,  but  not  the  former. 

Art.  L   Primary  Tropes. 

,r,  I.  Mttaphnr.  A  metaphor,  as  ufually  defined,  is, 
A  trope,  irhich  changes  -words  from  their  proper  Jigmfica- 
tiun  to  another  difftrent  from  it,  by  reafon  rf  forne fmililude 
Irltuecn  them.  But  that  a  word,  when  ufed  metapho- 
ricallv,  does  not  alter  its  fignifKation,  but  retains  its 
pcoper  fenfe,  was  Ihown  above.  However,  it  may  not 
be  rmifs  to  explain  this  matter  more  fully,  anl  fet  it 
in  a  clearer  light.  Every  metaphor,  then,  is  nothing 
tlfe  but  a  ftiort  fmilitude.  Cicero  calls  it,  a  Jitnilitude 
reduced  to  a  Jingle  word.  And  Quintilian  to  the  fame 
piirpnfc  fays,  that  "  a  metaphor  is  a  {hort  ilmditude, 
ami  differs  from  it  only  in  this,  that  the  former  is  com- 
pared ro  the  thing  we  delign  to  exprefs,  and  the  latter 
is  put  for  it.  It  is  a  finiilitude,  when  I  fay  of  a  iviait, 
he  h.iB  sfted  like  a  lion  ;  .nnd  a  metaphor,  when  I 
fay,  he  is  a  lion."  Thus  far  Q^iintdinn.  Now  in 
every  fimilitude  three  things  are  rtquihte;  two  things 
that  are  compared  together;  and  a  third,  in  which  the 
fimiliaide  or  likenefs  between  thefn  connfts.  And 
therefore,  to  keep  to  this  exanjpk,  when  Horace  calls 
a  Roman  foidier  a  Hon,  if  the  won;  lion  did  not  retain 
its  proper  fenfe,  there  could  be  no  fimilitude;  becaufe 
there  would  not  be  two  things  to  be  compared  toge- 
ther with  refptd  to  a  third,  which  is  neceflary  in  every 
fimilitude,  and  was  defigned  bj*  tliis  exprclTiori.  Tiie 
fenfe  of  which  is  plainly  this  :  'I  hat  as  a  Hun  fixes 
his  prey  with  the  greatejl  jjerunef,  fo  a  Roman  foLlier 
'uith  liLe  rage  and  fury  attached  his  enemies.  In  the 
lame  mioner,  when  Cicero  calls  Pifo  ibe  viiilure  of  the 
province,  his  meaning  is,  that  he  was  hke  a  vulture,  or 
a-fted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  a  vultute  acis,  that  is,  rapa- 
doully.     So  that  the  real  difieieiice  between  a  rcetn- 
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phor  and  a  fimilitude  confifts  in  thi8 ;  that  a  metaphor  Elocntli 
has  not  thofe  figns  of  comparifon  which  are  cxprcfTr 
in  a  fimilitude.  But  fome  perfons  have  iu;i  into  mi- 
flakes  in  reafoning  from  tropes.of  this  kind.  For  they 
have  fo  argued  from  metaphorical  words,  as  if  all  the 
affee^ions  and  properties  of  the  things  expreffed  by 
them  might  be  attributed  to  thofe  other  thint's  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  by  that  means  have  drain- 
ed the  comparifon  (which  has  ufually  I,ut  one  parii- 
cular  view),  in  order  to  make  it  tally  in  other  refpeft-V 
where  there  is  not  that  fimilitude  of  ideas.  We  will 
endeavour  to  make  this  evident  by  another  example 
from  Cicero,  where  he  calls  M.  Antony  the  torch  of  the 
Jlate.  The  fimilitude  between  Antony  and  a  torch 
lay  in  this  :  That  as  a  torch  burns  and  djlroys  every 
thing  within  its  reach,  fo  Antony  brought  devijlation 
and  ruin  wherever  he  came.  Now  a  torch  has  not  on- 
ly a  property  to  burn,  but  alfo  to  give  light ;  but  the 
fimilitude  would  not  hold  in  this  refpeft,  nor  was  it 
at  all  defigned.  For  Cicero  never  calls  a  wicked  pro- 
fligate man,  as  Antony  was,  the  light  of  the  Jlate  ; 
though  he  oken  gives  that  charafter  to  good  and  vir- 
tuous men,  who  by  their  examples  do  as  it  were  en- 
lighten others,  and  (how  them  the  way  to  be  happy 
themfelves  and  ufeful  to  otliers.  But  though  meta- 
phors are  ufually  taken  from  a  fimilitude  between  two 
things,  as  in  the  inllances  here  mentioned  ;  yet  fome- 
times they  are  founded  in  the  fimilitude  which  two 
things  bear  to  two  others  in  fome  piu-ticular  refpeft, 
by  means  whereof  what  properly  belongs  to  one  of 
them  is  transferred  to  the  other  :  the  former  of  which.  ■ 
are  called  Jimple  metaphors,  and  tiie  latter  analogous. 
Hence  the  rudder  of  a  Ihip  may  he  called  ks  reins;  for 
what  the  reins  are  to  a  horfe,  that  the  rudder  I9  to  a 
fiiip  in  guiding  and  direfting  it.  So  that  here  is  a  ' 
douSle  fimilitude,  one  brtweea  a  fliip  and  an  horfe, 
and  another  between  the  rudder  of  the  former  and  the 
reins  of  the  latter  ;  and  from  the  analogy  between  the 
ufe  of  the  rudder  to  the  one  and  reins  to  tlie  other,  • 
the  reins,  which  belong  properly  to  the  horfe,  are  ap- 
plied to  the  fhip.  Again,  fome  metaphors  arc  recipro- 
cal, in  which  the  fin.ilitude  holds  cither  way.  Thus  to  ■ 
ftecr  and  to  govern  are  ufed  reciprocally  both  of  a  fhip 
and  a  ftate  :  the  proper  cxprefTions  being,  to  Jleer  a 
Jliip,  and  govern  a  Jlate  ;  and  the  contrary  nietaphori- 
cal.  But  though  we  fay,  the  fci  of  a  mountain,  bor- 
rowing the  fimilitude  from  animals;  yet  we  do  net  fay, 
on  [he  contrary,  the  hottoi'i  of  an  animal,  meaning  his 
feet;  and  therefoie  that  met.iphor  is  not  reciprocal. 
From  this  account  therefore  of  the  natuie  of  a  meta- 
phor, it  niRy  be  fiid  to  be,  The  application  of  a  word 
by  way  of  Jimilitude  to  fome  other  thing  than  what  it  pro-  ■ 
perty  pgnjies.  And  the  plainer  this  fimilitude  appears,  ■ 
the  greater  beauty  there  is  in  the  trope. 

The  ufe  of  metaphors  is  very  extenfive,  as  large  as 
umvel-fal  n.itiire.  For  there  are  fcarce  any  two  things 
which  have  not  fome  fimilitude  between  them.  How- 
ever, they  may  all  be  reduced  to  four  kinds;  which  was 
the  fecond  thing  propofed  to  be  confidered. 

The  firll  kiu  J  of  metaphors  therefore  may  be  taken 
from  fimilitudes  between  animate  beings.  As  where 
thofe  things,  which  properly  relate  to  brutes,  aie  ac- 
commodated to  men  ;  or  thofe  which  belong  to  merj 
are  applied  10  brutes.  Of  the  former  fort  is  that  joke  ■" 
of  Ciceio;   My  brother   btlng  ajhul  by  Philip,   why  he  • 
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■  Inrhd  fo  P  anfwei-ed,  Becan/e  he  faw  a  thief.  Here 
larking,  the  pfopeity  of  a  dog,  is  applied  to  a  man  : 
And  the  reply  does  not  feem  to  carry  more  feverity  or 
harflinefs  with  it  than  the  queftion.  By  the  latter  fort 
we  fay,  a  crafty  fox,  znA  a  generous  horfe  ;  which  are 
affeftions  th^.t  properly  relate  to  men.  And  to  this 
kind  of  metaphors  may  thofe  llkewife  be  referred,  when 
that  which  properly  belongs  to  the  fenfes  is  applied 
to  the  mind.  Thus  we  often  fay  that  ive  fee  a  thing, 
when  we  mean  that  <wc  underfland  or  apprehend  it.  And 
in  the  fame  fenfe  we  fay,  that  ive  hear  fuch  a  thing,  or 
perfon.  And  by  the  like  manner  of  expreffion,  a  per- 
fon  is  faid  to  fmell  nut  a  tiling.  And  thofe  who  have  a 
genius  or  difpofition  for  any  art  or  fcience,  are  faid 
to  have  a  tafle  for  it ;  and  fuch  as  have  entered  upon 
the  fludy  of  it,  are  faid  to  have  a  touch  of  it.  Thcfe 
nre  common  ways  of  fpeaking  in  mod  languages,  and 
very  expreffive  of  whit  is  intended  by  them.  And  we 
may  alfo  bring  thofe  metaphors  under  this  head,  by 
wliich  the  properties  and  affeftions  of  men  are  attri- 
buted to  the  Deity  :  as,  when  God  is  faid  to  hear,  fee, 
be  angry,  relient,  and  the  like  ;  which  are  forms  of  ex- 
prcflions  very  frequent  in  the  facred  writings. 

A  fecond  kind  of  metaphors  lies  between  inanimate 
thing?,  whether  natund  or  artificial,  which  bear  fome 
fimilitude  to  each  other.  And  this  head  is  very  ex- 
tenfive.  Thus  we  ky, floods  ofjire,  and  clouds  offrnohe, 
for  large  quantities.  And  fo  likewife,  to  iiiflame  an 
account,  that  is,  to  heighten  or  increafe  it  ;  with  in- 
numerable  others  of  the  like  fort.  In  the  two  firft  of 
tlicfe  ioftances,  the  terms  proper  to  one  element  are 
applied  to  another ;  and  as  thofe  elements  of  fire  and 
water  are  oppofile  to  each  other,  they  fliow  the  exten- 
fivenefs  of  this  trope,  that  there  sre  no  things  in  na- 
ture fo  contrary,  but  may  come  within  the  limits  of  it, 
and  be  accommodated  to  each  other  in  a  way  of  fimi- 
litude. In  the  laft  example,  a  natural  aftion  is  applied 
to  what  is  artificial. 

A  third  fort  of  metaphors  is,  when  inanimate  things 
are  applied  to  animals,  on  account  of  fome  like  pro- 
perties between  them.  Thus  Homer  calls  Ajax,  the 
bulwark  of  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  his  valour,  which 
like  a  wall  defended  them  from  the  Trojans.  And 
nothing  is  more  common  with  Cicero,  than  to  brand  ill 
men  with  the  charafter  of  being  the  pejl  of  the  flaie,  by 
teafon  of  the  mifchitf  which  they  bring  to  the  public. 
So  likewife  he  calls  Zeno  the  philofopher  an  acute  man, 
for  hi3  great  difcernment  and  quick  perception  of 
tilings;  fetching  the  allufion  from  metals  when  brought 
to  an  edge  or  a  point.  As,  on  the  contrary,  old  Chre- 
mes  in  Terence  caUs  himfelf  d.Jlone,  for  want  of  appre- 
henfion.  And  we  fay,  a  gay  perfon,  and  a  bright  genius, 
by  this  kind  of  metaphor. 

The  fourth  and  laft  kind  of  metaphors  is  that  by 
vhich  the  aftious  and  other  attributes  of  animals  are 
Bccommodated  to  inaiiimatc  things.  Thus  Cicero, 
fpenking  of  Clodius,  fays  :  "  1  he  very  altars,  when 
they  faw  that  monftcr  fall,  feemtd  to  move  themfelves 
and  alTert  their  rij;ht  againll  him.  Here  the  words 
faiv,  move,  and  iiffert,  ate  all  metaphors  taken  from 
the  properties  of  animals.  And  Virgil,  uhen  he  would 
reprcfent  the  impetuous  force  and  rapidity  of  the  river 
A  raxes,  fays,  it  difdained  a-Lridge.  And  it  is  a  very 
ufual  epithet,  which  Homer  gives  to  words,  to  call 
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them  ^T-poil'i',  or  winged,  to  Intimate   the  fwiftnefs  of  Eloc 
fpeech.  ■  '■ 

Laftly,  as  to  the  choice  of  metaphors,  thofe  are 
eftecmed  the  fineft  and  ftrongeft,  which  give  life  and 
adion  to  inanimate  things.  'I  he  reafon  of  which  is, 
becaufe  they  do  as  it  were  invigorate  all  nature,  intro- 
duce new  forms  of  beingc,  and  reprefent  their  image* 
to  the  fight,  which  of  all  the  fenfes  is  the  qulckeft, 
moft  aftive,  and  yet  moft  unwearied.  What  can  be 
more  moving,  or  in  ftronger  terms  exprefs  the  villany 
of  Clodiut,  than  when  Cicero  fays,  "  The  very  altars 
of  the  gods  feemed  to  exult  at  his  death."  And  the 
fame  great  orator  particularly  commends  thofe  meta- 
phors, for  their  fprightlinefs  and  vivacity,  which  are 
taken  from  the  fenfe  of  feeing  ;  as  when  we  fay  a 
bright  thought  or  a  gay  expreffion. 

However,  care  mufl  be  taken  not  to  venture  upoa 
too  bold  and  daring  metaphors.  Poets  indeed  claim 
greater  liberty  in  this  refpeft,  whofe  view  is  often  to 
amufe,  terrify,  or  delight,  by  heightening  the  jutl 
and  latural  images  of  things.  But  it  is  expefted  the 
orator  fhcidd  reafon  coolly,  though  ftrongly  and  for- 
cibly ;  and  not  by  tlictrical  reprtfentations  fo  tranf- 
pnrt  the  mind,  as  to  take  it  off  from  reflexion,  unlefs 
peihaps  on  fome  particular  occafion.  And  yet,  on  the 
other  h;ind,  metaphors  ought  not  to  fink  below  the 
dignity  of  what  they  are  defigned  to  exprefs;  but  the 
idea  they  convey  fhould  at  leaft  be  equal  to  the  proper 
word  in  the  place  of  which  they  are  lubftituted. 

But  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  choice  of 
metaphors,  as  they  are  defigned  either  to  praife  or 
djfpraife.  One  thing  may  be  compared  to  another  in 
a  great  variety  of  tefpedls.  And  the  fame  thing  may 
be  made  to  appear  either  noble  or  bafe,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  by  confidering  it  in  a  different  light.  Such 
metaphor;.,  therefore,  as  are  chofen  to  commend,  mull 
be  taken  from  great  and  laudable  things;  and  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  which  are  defigned  to  difcommend, 
from  things  vile  and  contemptible.  Ariftotle  gives  us 
a  very  pleafant  example  of  this  in  the  poet  Simonides. 
A  certain  perfon,  who  had  carried  the  prize  at  a  race 
of  mules,  offered  him  a  reward  to  write  a  poem  in  ho- 
nour of  that  aftion.  Simonides  thought  he  did  not 
bid  high  enough  ;  and  therefore  put  him  off  with  fay- 
ing, the  fubjedl  was  too  mean  to  write  in  praife  of 
mules,  which  were  the  offspring  of  affes.  But  upon 
his  being  offered  a  larger  fum,  he  undertook  the  tallc  ; 
and,  as  Arillotle  obferves,  when  he  has  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  the  mules  in  that  poem,  he  does  not  mention 
them  by  that  name,  but  calls  them  the  daughters  of 
fleet  and  generous  horfes,  though  he  might  with  as 
much  propriety  have  called  them  the  daughters  of  dull 
affes.  But  it  was  the  poet's  bufinefs,  in  praifing,  to 
tiJce  the  moft  advantageous  part  of  the  charafter. 
Where  things  are  capable  of  fuch  different  turns,  me- 
taphorical expreffions  are  generally  moll  beautiful. 
And  fometimes  the  fame  metaphor  may  be  applied 
coiitiary  ways,  both  in  pr:jife  and  difpraife,  as  it  will 
fuitdiffeieut  properties  of  the  thing  to  which  it  refers. 
So  a  dove,  in  a  metaphorical  fenie,  msy  reprcfent  either 
innocence  or  fear  ;  and  an  iron  heart  may  denote  either 
courage  or  cruelty  ;  as  an  hard  head,  flrengtb  or  weak- 
nefs  of  thought.  And  this  ambiguity  in  the  applica- 
tion cf  metaphoricul  vioids  cltcn  affords  occafion  for 
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locution,  jefts  anr!  conciTe  wit.  We  obferved  before,  that  Ci- 
"■"v  '  cero  never  calls  ill  men,  lighti  of  the  Jlate.  But  he 
once  in  this  manner  calls  Sexlius  CloJius  the  li^ht  of 
ihe  fenate.  For  when  his  kiiifman  Publius  Clodiua 
had  been  killed  by  Milo,  and  his  corpCj  was  brought 
to  Rome,  Scxtius  railed  the  mob,  and  in  a  tumultuous 
ni-jnner  canied  it  into  the  fcnate-houfe,  where  they 
burnt  it,  and  by  that  means  fet  the  building  on  fire  : 
For  wlxich  feditious  action  Cicero  pafTes  that  joke  up- 
en  him,  under  the  metaphor  of  ligh;,  which  ellcvvhere 
he  always  ufes  in  a  good  fenfe. 

But  to  proceed:  All  forced  and  har(h  metaphors 
fcould  1  e  avoided  ;  the  one  bei:iT  no  lefs  difa^trt-eable 
to  the  mind  than  the  other  tj  the  ear.  Nor  ihoulj  they 
come  too  thick,  in  a  difcouvfe.  In  a  word,  they  ought 
not  to  be  ufed,  IvUt  either  where  a  proper  word  is 
wanting,  or  they  are  raore  fignilicant  or  beautiful  than 
the  proper  word, 
fewnymy  II-  Metonymy.  This,  as  defined  by  QuintiHan,  is, 
rfined  and  t/;e  flitting  one  Ivor  J  for  another.  But  Voilius  dcfcribes 
ipbined.  Jt  more  fully,  when  he  calls  it,  "  A  trope.,  which 
changes  the  name  of  things  that  are  nnturally  united, 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  one  is  not  of  the  eflence 
of  the  otlier."  That  a  metonymy  is  thus  diilinguifh- 
ed  from  the  other  tropes,  has  been  fufhciently  ihown 
already  in  the  two  laft  chapters.  When  it  is  faid,  to 
put  one  luoril  for  another,  or,  to  (hange  the  names  of 
thing!,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  word  fo  ufed  changes 
its  fenfe,  and  denotes  fomethlng  different  troin  its  pro- 
per fignifieation.  Thus,  when  Mars  is  put  for  tvar, 
and  Ceres  for  corn,  they  lofe  their  perfonal  fi  nfe,  and 
(land  for  the  effefts  of  which  thofe  deities  were  faid 
to  be  the  caufe.     So  liktwife,  when  Virgil  fays, 

He  drank  the  frothing  bowl, 

he  word  boiul  muft  necefiarily  fignify  the  liquor  in  the 
bowl.  And  when  in  another  place,  defcrlbing  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Carthage,  in  which  the  aftions  of 
the  Trojan  war  were  reprefented,  and  the  images  of 
the  heroes,  he  m=kes  jEneas,  upon  difcovering  that  of 
Priam  among  the  rert,  cry  out, 

Lo  here  is  Priam  ; 

i*  is  plain  the  word  Priam  there  muft  ftand  not  for  his 
perfon,  but  his  image  or  figure.  And  this  property 
of  changing  the  fenfe  of  the  word  appears  peculiar  to 
metonymy.  In  treating  upon  a  metaphor,  we  obfer- 
ved the  millake  of  thofe  who  teach,  that  a  word  ufed 
metaphorically  lofes  its  proper  fignifieation  ;  whereas 
it  only  changes  its  place,  but  not  its  fenfe ;  hging  ap- 
plied to  a  thing  to  which  it  does  not  natui-ally  belsng, 
by  way  of  fimilitude.  And  as  the  not  attending  to 
this  has  run  fome  perfons  into  vc.y  great  abfurdities, 
in  treating  upon  metaphorical  exprefiions,  and  reafon- 
ing  from  them  in  the  tropical  fenfe  ;  fo  the  like  has 
happened  to  others  in  fome  inftances  of  a  metonymy, 
where,  by  mifapprehending  their  true  nature,  they 
have  reafoned  from  them  in  the  literal  fenfe,  as  we 
Ihall  fhow  prefently.  A  metonymy  is  not  fo  txtcnfive 
as  a  metaphor,  nor  altogether  fo  necefiVy  :  becaufe 
nothing  is  faid  by  a  metonymy,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
preifed  in  proper  words;  whereas  metaphors  are  often 
ufed  for  want  of  proper  words  to  exprefs  fome  id.  as. 
However,  metonymies  are  very  ufeful  in  language;  for 
they  enrich  a  difcourfe  with  an  agreeable  variety,  and 
VoL.XIII.  Partll. 
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give  both  force  and  beauty  to  an  expreffion.  And  what  Elocution.^ 
we  obferved  with  relation  to  a  metaphor,  is  true  alfo  ^~~^ 
of  this  trope  ;  that  fome  metonymies,  even  in  common 
difcourfe,  are  more  frequently  made  ufe  of  than  the 
proper  words  in  whofe  room  they  are  put  So,  paU 
death,  a  bhnd  -way,  and  a  happy  Jlate,  are  very  com- 
mon expreffions  with  us.  And  it  is  more  ufual  to  fay, 
'This  is  Juch  a  perfon' s  hand,  or  /  know  his  hand,  than 
his  writing,  when  we  intend  this  latter  fenfe  of  the 
word. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  divifion  of  metonymies  ; 
which  are  commonly  diftinguifhed  into  four  kinds, 
from  the  different  manner  in  which  things  are  natu- 
rally, but  externally,  united  to  one  another.  Now 
things  are  thus  united,  or  one  thing  depends  upon 
another,  cither  with  refpeft  to  its  proiiudtion,  or  in  the 
manner  of  its  txillence  when  produced.  In  the  for- 
mer way  the  effedl  depends  upon  its  caufe,  and  iti 
the  latter  the  adjuntf  upon  its  fu'ojedls.  And  hence 
atife  four  lores  of  metonymies,  which  receive  their 
names  from  the  caufe  and  e/feS,  the  fulj-ci  and  the  ad- 
jund. 

It  is  called  a  metonymy  of  the  caufe,  when  tlie  exter- 
nal caufe  is  put  for  the  effect.  The  external  caufe  is 
twofold,  the  ai^'cnt  and  end,  which  are  ufually  called 
Xhe  efficient  and  final  caufe.  Of  the  former  kind  are 
fuch  metonymies,  where  the  inventor  or  author  is  put 
for  what  was  invcnied  or  effected  by  him.  Thus,  as 
we  faid  before,  Ceres  is  fometimcs  put  for  corn,  the  ufe 
of  which  fhe  was  faid  firft  to  have  introduced  ;  and 
Mars  for  -w/ir,  over  which  he  was  thought  to  prefide. 
And  by  this  way  of  fpeaking,  any  artift  or  writer  is 
put  for  his  work.  So  Juvenal,  blaming  the  luxury  and 
profufenefs  of  the  Romans,  fays,  There  are  feiv  tables 
■without  Mentor ;  that  is,  which  were  not  made  by  him, 
or  after  his  manner.  And  our  Saviour  fsys,  in  the  pa- 
rable of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  They  have  Mofes 
and  the  prophets,  meaning  the  books  of  Mofes  and  the 
prophets.  But  under  this  fort  of  metonymy  is  inclu- 
ded not  only  the  agent,  ftriftly  fo  called,  but  alfo  .-.ny 
means  or  inllruments  made  ufe  of  in  the  doing  of  a 
thing,  when  put  for  the  thing  done.  Thus,  polite  li- 
terature is  called  humanity,  becaufe  it  cultivates  and  im- 
proves the  human  mind.  And  in  that  exprffllon  of 
Cicero,  IVords  move  nobody  but  him  'who  undajlands  the 
tongue  ;  the  word  tongue,  which  is  the  inftrument  of 
fpcech,  is  put  ior  fpeech  or  language.  And  in  the  like 
fenfe,  arms  are  fometimes  put  for  war,  and  xhefword 
ior flaughter.  By  the  fame  kind  of  metonymy  likewife 
any  affeclion  or  quality  is  put  for  itseffeft.  As  when 
it  is  faid,  the  end  of  government  is  to  maintain  juflice  ;  that 
is,  fuch  mutual  offices  among  men  as  are  the  effeds  of  juflice. 
And  fo  likewife  in  that  of  Cicero,  //  is  the  bu'inefs  of 
magflrates  to  check  the  levity  of  ihe  multitude^  by  which 
he  means  tumults  occafioned  by  their  levity.  More  over, 
as  human  affedions  are  attributed  to  the  Deity  in  a 
metaphorical  fenfe,  fo  ftveral  parts  of  the  h(unan  body 
are  likewife  afcribed  to  him  by  this  kind  of  metony. 
my.  Ihus,  his  hand  and  his  arm  are  ufed  to  exprefs 
his  power,  as  his  ear  and  eye,  his  care  and  providtnce, 
ihefe  being  the  inftrumcnts  of  fuch  effefts  in  mankind. 
Metonymies  of  the  final  caufe  are  .thofe  by  which  the 
end  in  doing  a  thing  is  put  for  the  thing  done.  As 
when  we  fay.  The  ivatch  is  fet,  meaning  the  iralchmen, 
who  are  appointed  for  that  parpofe.  And  fo  likewife 
3  H  that 
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lilocution.  tliat  expieflionj  to  maie  an  example,  as  it  fignifies  to  pu- 

*~ — » '  ////Z>,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  the  like  crimes  by 

fuch  an  example.     As  alfo  that  of  Virgil, 

PhlUis  (honld  garlands  crop ; 

by  which  are  mfSLni foivers  to  make  garlands. 

The  feconil  kind  of  metonymy  puts  the  efFev?\  for 
-the  efficient  cauft,  whether  the  agent,  or  only  the 
means  and  miirumcnt.  So  Vir;jil  calls  the  two  Sci- 
pios  the  deflrua'ion  of  Lihyci,  becanfe  they  were  the 
agents  who  efletled  it.  And  Horace  compliments  his 
patron  Ma;cenas  with  the  titles  of  being  hh  ^uard  and 
honour;  that  is,  his  gnardian,  and  the  author  of  his 
honour.  But  when  Cicero  tells  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
that  the  death  of  Cludius  -was  their  fnfety,  he  merfns 
the  occafion  only  of  their  fafety.  And  elfewhcre  he 
calls  that  a  dark  hope  and  lilni  e-apfSnt'inn,  tlie  effed 
of  which  was  dubious  and  uncertain  to  thofe  who  en- 
tertained it.  And  in  like  manner,  the  fons  of  the  pro- 
phets, when  they  were  eating  the  pottage  which  V.- 
lifha  had  ordered  to  be  fet  before  them,  cried  out, 
%here  is  death  in  the  pot ;  that  is,  fume  deadly  thing,  as 
is  prefently  after  explained.  And  thus  fweat,  which 
is  the  efFeft  of  labour,  is  fometimes  put  fori  ibaur.  As 
in  the  threat  denounced  agninft  Adam,  In  the  fwent  nf 
thy  face  Jl.'ilt  ihuu  eat  tread,  that  is,  by  labour  in  cultiva- 
ting the  ground.  And,  in  allufion  to  this  way  of  fpeak- 
ing,  Antony  the  orator  tells  Craflus,  "  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ftyle  by  conftant  exercife,  as  he  prefcribed, 
was  a  thing  of  much  fweat."  And  virtue  is  /aid  to  be 
gained  by  fweat,  that  is,  continued  care  and  exercife 
in  fubduing  the  palTions,  and  bringing  them  to  a  pro- 
per regulation.  But  in  thefe  two  cxprcffions  there  is 
fikewlfe  a  metaphor,  the  effect  of  bodily  labour  being 
applied  to  that  of  the  mind.  In  all  thefe  inllances,  th? 
effeft  is  put  for  the  efficient  caufe. 

The  third  kind  of  metonymy  is,  when  the  fubjeft 
is  put  for  the  adjunct.  By  fubjefl  here,  in  a  large 
fenfe  of  the  word,  may  be  underftood  that  wherein 
Ibme  other  thing  is  contained,  or  about  which  it  is 
convcrfant  ;  as  likewife  the  poffeffbr  with  refpeft  to  the 
thing  he  poffefTes  ;  and  the  thing  fittnifled,  when  put 
for  the  fign  of  it.  Now,  by  the  firft  of  thefe  ways  of 
fpeaking,  the  feat  of  any  faculty  or  afFedion  is  ufed 
for  the  faculty  or  affeAion  itfelf.  So  it  is  ufual  to  fay, 
a  man  of  u  clear  head,  when  we  mean  a  clear  mind  or 
underftanding ;  the  feat  of  the  mind  being  fuppofcd  to  be 
in  the  head.  And  a  perfon  is  faid  to  have  a  warm  heart, 
becaufe  the  heart  has  been  thought  the  feat  of  the 
affeAions.  In  like  manner,  the  place  where  any  ac- 
tions are  performed  is  put  for  the  adlions  done  in  it. 
As  when  Cicero  fays,  "  Do  not  always  think  of  the 
forum,  the  benches,  the  roftra,  and  the  fenate ;" 
meaning  the  difcourfe?  which  were  ufually  made  in 
thofe  places.  So  likewife  the  country,  or  place  of 
lefidence,  is  put  for  the  inhabitants,  as  in  that  paffage 
cf  Cicero  :  "  And  to  omit  Greece,  which  always 
claimed  the  pre-eminence  for  eloquence,  and  Athens, 
the  inventrefs  of  all  fciences,  where  the  art  of  fpeak- 
ing was  invented  and  perfefted ;  in  this  city  of  ours, 
(meaning  Rome),  no  lliidies  have  prevailed  more  than 
that  of  eloquence  ;"  wheie  the  words  Greece  and 
Athens  (land  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  places, 
And  hither  may  alfo  be  referred  thofe  expreffions  in 
which  the  time  is  put  for  the  perfons  living  in  it ;  as, 
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the  degeneracy  of  the  prefent  age,  the  •oirlue  of  former  times,  Eiocuti* 
In  the  fecond  way  above-mentioned,  the  objeft  Is  ufed  """"V 
for  the  perfon  or  thing  employed  about  it  :  As  when 
Cicero  f.iys,  "  In  time  of  battle  the  laws  are  iilent  ;" 
where  by  laws  he  intends  the  Judges,  who  pronouncs 
ftntence  according  to  law.  By  the  third  of  thefe  ways, 
in  which  the  pofi'effor  is  put  for  the  thing  he  pofTefles,. 
we  fay,  to  devour,  dejlroy,  or  ruin  a  man,  meaning  not 
his  perfon  but  his  efiate-  And  mythologilts  explain  the 
fable  of  Atiffon  by  this  trope,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  devoured  by  his  dogs  :  for  by  dogs  they  under- 
ftand  fl.itterers  and  paralites,  who  confumed  his  ellate, 
and  brouglit  him  to  beggary.  By  thelall  way  before 
recited,  which  puts  the  thing  fi^jnified  for  the  fign, 
flatucs  and  piftures  are  called  by  the  nsmes  of  the 
pcrfons  which  they  reprcf^nt  ;  as  in  that  jeil  of  Cicero 
upon  his  brother  Quintu=,  when,  as  Macrobius  relates,. 
''  being  in  the  province  which  his  brother  had  govern- 
ed, and  feeing  a  large  portrait  of  part  of  his  body, 
holding  a  (hicld,  though  Q^intus  was  but  a  little  man, 
he  faid,  My  half  brother  is  bit!:ger  than  my  whole  bro- 
ther." The  Popiih  dodlrine  of  tranfubflantlatija  is 
founded  upon  an  abufe  of  this  trope.  For  when  our 
Saviour,  fpeaking  of  the  bread  and  wine  at  that  time 
before  him,  fays,  ''  This  is  my  body,  and  this  is  .iiy 
blood,"  his  plain  meaning  is,  they  were  theligns  of  his 
body  and  blood,  the  thing  fignifitd  being  put  for  the 
fign  by  this  fort  of  metonymy.  But  the  Papifts  take 
the  expre(^;n  literally,  which  mud  doubtlefs  be  very 
abfurd  ;  fince  the  words  relate  to  the  time  then  prefent, 
while  Chrift  was  yet  living,  and  fpoke  them  ;  when  it 
was  iiTipoffilile  foi  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  converted 
into  his  body  and  blood,  it  being  evident  to  all  who, 
were  prefent,  that  thofe  elements,  and  his  body,  exift- 
ed  feparately  at  the  fsme  time.  But  if  the  words  are 
explained  by  this  trope,  the  fenle  is  plain  and  eafy, 
and  the  way  of  fpeaking  familiar  to  all  writeis.  AVhere- 
as  they  who  plead  for  the  literal  fenfe  mio:ht  with 
equal  reafon  aflert,  that  thofe  expreflions  above-men- 
tioned are  to  be  taken  literally,  in  wliich  feveral  parts 
of  the  human  body,  as  the  hand,  the  arm,  the  ear,, 
and  the  eye,  are  af-ribed  to  the  Deity  ;  or  that,  when 
our  Saviour  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe  calls  himftlf  a  vim., 
and  a  door,  thefe  words  were  defigned  to  be  applied' 
to  him  ftriftly  and  properly,  and  not  by  way  of  fimi. 
litude  only,  as  is  the  cafe  in  all  metaphors. 

The  fourth  kind  of  metonymy  is  that  wherein  the 
adjunct  is  put  for  the  fubjeCt,  which  is  done  in  the 
fame  variety  of  ways  as  the  former.  It  is  therefore  a 
metonyqjy  of  the  adjunft,  when  the  thing  contained  is 
put  for  that  which  contaiiiS  it.  As  when  Virgil  fays^ 
"  They  lie  down  upon  purple  ;"  that  is,  upon  couche* 
dyed  with  purple.  And  again,  "  They  crown  the 
wine  ;"  meaning  the  bowl  which  contained  the  w  ine,  it 
being  the  cuftom  of  the  ancients  to  deck  their  bowls 
with  garlands  at  their  enteitainments.  By  thefe  tropc» 
likewife  virtues  and  vices  are  put  for  the  perfons  in 
whom  they  are  found.  As  in  that  beautiful  paifagc 
of  Cicero,  where,  comparing  the  pvofhgate  army  of 
Catiline  with  the  forces  of  the  ftate,  he  fays,  "  On 
this  fide  modefty  is  engaged,  on  that  impudence  ;  oa 
this  chaility,  on  that  lewdnefs  ;  on  this  integrity,  on 
that  deceit ;  on  this  piety,  on  that  profanenefs  ;  on 
this  couftancy,  on  that  fury  ;  on  this  honour,  on  that 
bafenefs  5  on  this  moderation,  oa  that,  unbridled  paffion  j 

in 


5,    .         111.  iynifciioche.      Ihis  13   a  trooe  bv  wl 

'laincd.      ^  whole  ot  a  thina:  is  put  tor  a  part  ot  it, 

for  the  whole  ;   fo  that   the   two  thing?,  vt\ 
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JociiTlon.  in  a  word,  equity,  temperance,  fortitude,  prudence, 
- — V—'  and  all  virtues,  engage  with  injuftice,  luxury,  cowar- 
tlice,  ralhncis,  and  all  vices."  And  to  this  trope 
thofe  exprellions  are  to  be  referred,  in  which  any- 
thing is  put  for  the  ohjeft  about  which  it  is  convtr- 
fant.  As  in  that  faying  of  the  wife  man,  "  Hope 
deferred  makes  the  heart  fick  ("  where  hope  is  put  tor 
the  thing  hoped  for.  And  thus  Suetonius  calls  the 
emperor  Titus  /he  love  ami  delight  of  mankind,  whofe 
mild  and  obliging;  temper  rendered  him  the  objeA  of 
thole  agreeable  affeftions  to  all  perfons  under  his  go- 
vtrnmeiit.  A  third  ufe  of  this  trope  is  by  putting  a 
thing  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  done.  Thus  we 
f'.y  of  a  perfon,  he  has frrveJ fo  many  campaigns,  mean- 
ing fo  many  fumrrers,  that  being  the  ufual  time  in 
which  armies  are  drawn  out  into  the  field.  Laftly, 
by  this  tretonymy,  the  fign  is  put  for  the  thing  it 
fignifies  ;  as,  the  fceptre  for  the  regal  dignity,  and  the 
fivord  for  the  authority  of  the  mfigifirate. 
J^    .         III.  Synecdoche.     This   is   a  trope  by  which  either 

'  ,  or  a  part 
gp,  whofe  ideas 
are  prefented  to  the  mind  in  this  trope,  are  internally 
related  to  each  other  :  by  which,  as  has  been  (hown 
already,  it  is  didinguifned  from  all  the  other  tropes. 
In  a  JynecJoche  the  word  retains  its  proper  fenft,  and 
tl-.e  expreflion  is  elliptical,  as  will  appear  by  the  feve- 
ral  fpeciv-'s  of  it,  wherein  the  cUipfis  in  moll  of  the 
examples  is  very  obvious,  and  may  with  no  great  dif- 
ficulty be  lupplied.  Vow  a  thing  may  be  confidercd 
as  a  whole  in  three  different  refpecls,  which  logicians 
call  an  uni-oerfal,  effenlial.  and  integral  whole.  An 
tuiiverfal  whole  is  any  genus  with  regard  to  its  fevcral 
fpecies  ;  as,  an  animal  with  lefpecl  to  manhind  and 
irutes,  or  philofophy  with  refpeft  to  the  feveral  arts 
and  fcier.ces  comprifed  under  it.  An  effcntial  whole 
confills  of  matter  and  form  ;  as,  a  man  of  l,i!v  and 
foul.  And  an  integral  whole  is  any  body  or  quantity, 
with  refpecf  to  the  ftveral  parts  of  which  the  matter 
ef  it  is  compofed,  and  into  which  it  may  be  divided  : 
as,  an  human  body  with  refpedl  to  its  feveral  members  ; 
or  a  year,  as  divifible  into  months,  weels,  and  days. 
And  thus  rhetoric  is  an  integral  whole  in  refpeit  to 
the  four  parco  that  compofe  it  ;  namely,  invention,  dif- 
pofition,  elocution,  and  pronunciation.  So  likewife 
any  aggregate  body,  as  a  civil  community,  which  is 
divifible  into  thofe  who  govern  and  are  governed;  or 
any  army,  confilling  of  the  general  and  his  foldiers. 
As  a  whole  therefore,  in  each  of  thefe  acceptations  of 
the  word,  is  frequently  put  fo:  a  part,  and  a  part  for 
the  whole  ;  hence  arife  iix  fpecies  or  forts  of  fynec- 
dochc. 

The  firft  of  Ihefe  puts  the  genus  for  the  fpecies. — 
Thus,  virtue  in  general  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote 
fome  particular  fort  of  virtue.  As  when  Cicero  men- 
tions virtue  as  one  of  the  four  qualifications  neceffary 
in  a  general,  he  means  greatnefs  of  mind.  And  fo  per- 
fons are  often  commended  for  inftances  of  virtue  (hown 
in  their  conduft,  which  refpecf  only  fome  fingle  vir- 
tue, as  jullice,  temperance,  or  the  like  :  And  I'l  this 
fenfe  Cicero  calls  Clodius  a  deadly  arimal.  So  when 
our  Saviour  commiflions  his  apoltles  to  preach  tht 
gofpel  to  every  creature,  the  meaning  is,  every  rational 
creature.     Aad  thus  likewife,  to  talk  to  a  perfon  fome- 
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times  denotes  the  fame  thing  as  to  bkme  him,  which  Is  Klicuti'in. 
one  way  of  talking.  '        ' 

The  fecond  kind  of  fynecdoche  puts  the  fperies  for 
the  genus.  Thus  bread  denotes  any  kind  of  food  : 
as  when  a  perfon  is  faid  to  get  his  bread  by  his  labour. 
In  the  fame  way  of  fpeaking,  money  is  put  for  any 
kind  ot  wealth  in  general.  And  it  is  an  ufu.lexpref. 
flon  to  fay,  that  'wine  deflroys  more  than  the  fwjrd ; 
that  is,  than  any  hri/hle  arms.  And  the  legal  form  of 
baniiliment  among  the  Romans  was,  to  prohibit  per- 
fons the  ife  of  fire  and  water  ;  that  Is,  the  m^l  common 
and  ordinary  nenjfaries  of  life,  ia  which  ail  others  were 
included. 

The  third  fpecies  of  this  trope  is,  when  the  effentlal 
whole  is  put  for  one  of  its  parts  ;  that  is,  either  for 
the  matter  or  form.  Thus,  in  the  evantjehft,  Mary 
Magdalen  fays,  They  kive  taien  away  my  Lord,  and  I 
knonv  not^vjhere  they  have  laid  him,  nieanirt-r  his  body.— 
So  it  is  ufual  to  fay  of  a  deceafed  perf  )n,  He  lujs  bu- 
ried at  fuih  a  time.  And  in  the  infcriptious  of  fe- 
pulchral  monuments  we  frequently  meet  wiih  this  ex- 
preffion,  Here  lies  fuch  an  oiiej  that  is,  his  cr/fe.  Nof 
are  inftances  uncommon  in  which  the  whole  beiri^  Is  put 
for  the  form.  Thus  when  Cicero  fays,  Thofe  perfons  live, 
luho  have  Jled  from  the  confinement  of  the  body,  as  Jrom  a 
prijon  i  by  perfons  mull  neceffarily  be  underftood  their 
fouls,  which  are  here  diftinguilTied  from  and  fet  in  op- 
pofitioH  to  their  bodies.  And  fo  Virgil  reprefents 
TEneas  as  meeting  with  T)ido  and  fome  of  his  Trojars 
friends  in  the  infernal  regions ;  by  which  are  meant 
their  gho/ls. 

The  fourth  kind  of  fynecdoche  Is,  when  either  the 
matter  or  form  ib  put  for  the  whole  being.  Thus  /f/wr 
and  gold  are  ufed  to  fignify  money  made  of  thofe  me- 
tals ;  as  when  we  fay,  /  have  fo  much  filvei;  or  fo  much 
gold.  And  the  word  you/,  both  in  our  own  and  other 
languages,  is  put  for  the  whole  perfon.  So  with  UB,  a 
merry  Joul,  and  a  dull  foul ;  in  Cicero,  dear  fouls  ;  and 
iu  Horace,  candid  fouls,  are  all  ufed  in  this  tropical 
fenfe.  But  tliis  way  of  fpeaking  occurs  nowhere 
more  frequently  than  in  the  facred  writin  ;s.  Thusj 
for  inftance,  it  is  faid,  jtll  the  fouls  which  came  with 
'Jacob  into  Egypt,  meaning  the  perfons.  .\nd  again, 
The  (out  that  fmneth  it  Jhall  die;  from  which  expref- 
fion,  and  others  of  the  like  import,  fome  perfons,  by 
not  attending  to  the  nature  of  this  trope,  have  been 
erroneoudy  kd  to  infer  that  the  foul  is  naturally  mor- 
tal. But  fometimes  only  part  of  the  matter  Hands  to 
exprefs  the  whole  effeiice  or  being.  So  we  imitate  the 
Latins  In  ufing  the  word  caput  or  Arai^  to  denote  either 
a  perfon  or  thing.  For,  as  witli  them  lepidum  caput,  fo 
with  us  a  witty  head,  fignifies  the  fame  as  a  man  of  wit. 
And  in  tiie  fame  fenfe,  fo  many  head  of  cattle  means  fo 
many  entire  cattle. 

By  the  fifth  fort  of  fynecdoche,  the  whole  of  any 
material  thing  or  quantity,  whether  continued  or  dif- 
crete,  is  put  for  a  part  of  it.  So  when  Cicero  fays, 
A  ivar  is  kindled  througli  the  nvhole  world,  in  compliment 
to  his  country,  he  calls  the  Roman  empire  the  world. 
And  this  eAprefiion  is  alfo  ufed  by  hiiiorians.  Thus 
Cornelius  Nepos,  fpeaking  of  the  quarrel  between 
Mark  Antony  and  Augulfus,  tells  us,  that  each  of 
them  defired  to  be  lord  of  the  world.  And  in  like  man- 
ner St  Luke  fays.  There  went  out  a  decree  from  Cafar 
3  M  2  Augujlusi 
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Elocution.  Auguflus,  thai  all  the  -woild  JhouU  he   taxed.     So  in  St 
»  Paul's    ihipwreck,   it  is    faid,   Thef    rdii    the  Jlytp    a- 

ground,  that  is,  the  head  of  her,  for  it  is  plain  by  what 
follows,  that  the  Item  was  loofe.  And  as  to  difcrete 
quantity,  our  Saviour,  uling  this  trope,  faid  he  ihould 
be  three  diys  und  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
ThoU)jh  he  did  not  continue  three  whole  days  and 
nights  ill  the  grave,  but  only  part  of  the  firft  and  third 
day,  and  the  whole  fecond  day,  with  the  two  whole 
nights  between  the  fit  ft  and  third  day,  accordinT  to 
our  way  of  reckoning.  For  he  was  buried  on  Friday 
in  the  afternoon,  and  rolled  in  the  grave  that  night, 
with  the  following  day,  which  was  the  Jewilh  Sab- 
b.^th,  and  was  rilen  on  the  Riorning  of  th^;  next  day. 
So  that  we  muft  neceffarily  have  iccourfc  to  this  fy- 
ntcdoche,  which  puts  the  whole  for  the  part,  to  clear 
up  t'.iat  event. 

By  this  kind  of  fynecdoche,  alfo,  the  plural  number 
is  fometimcs  put  for  the  fingular.  Thus  St  Matthew 
Jays,  The  thieves  luho  were  cruci/ied  ivith  our  Saviour 
rev'Jed  him:  though  it  is  plain  from  St  Luke,  that 
only  one  of  them  did  fo.  It  may  alfo  be  referred  to 
this  trope,  when  a  certain  num!  er  is  put  for  an  un- 
certain one.  So  it  is  an  ufual  way  of  expreffion  to 
fay,  /  ha've  feen  or  done  fuch  a  thing  an  hundred  or  a 
ihoufand  titn-s  ;  when  perhaps  fo  many  arc  net  re;;lly 
intended,  but  only  in  genera!  fomc  confideral'le  num- 
ber. 

The  fixth  and  laft  kind  of  fynecdoche  puts  a  part 
of  any  material  thing  or  quantity  for  the  whole  of  it. 
So  we  fay  of  r.  roan,  He  Jhthers  him  ft  If  under  fuch  an 
one's  roof;  that  is,  in  his  houfe.  And  of  a  fleet,  that 
it  cciiffls  offo  many  fail ;  meaning,  fo  many  jhipi.  And 
by  this  trope,  that  is  afcribed  to  a  fingle  perfon  which 
was  done  by  the  afliftance  of  others,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them  :  As  when  it  is  faid,  that  Hannibal 
kilkd  forty  thvufmd  Romans  at  ike  battle  of  Canine  : 
For  an  army  is  an  aggregate  body,  of  which  the  ge- 
neral is  the  head,  and  confequently  the  cliicf  part  of 
it.  And  to  this  kind  of  fynecdociie  may  alfo  be  re- 
ferred fuch  expreffions  in  which  the  fniirular  number 
is  put  for  the  plural :  as  if  one  fliould  fay,  /I  man  is 
liable  to  be  mi/led  by  the  influence  of  irregular  pajjiom  ; 
meaning  oil  men,  or  mankind  in  general.  Or  when  lefs 
than  the  real  number  is  put  tor  any  round  number: 
Thus  fome  ancient  writers,  when  they  fpeak  of  the 
Gieclan  armada  that  came  againft  Troy,  call  it  a  fijet 
of  (J  ihoufand  fiips  \  though,  according  to  Homer's 
lift,  it  contained  1186.  And  fo  likewife  the  Greek 
interpieters  of  the  Old  Teftament  are  ufually  called 
the  Seventy ;  whereas,  in  reality,  they  were  feventy- 
two. 
57  IV.    Irony.     This  is  a  trope  in  -u^hich  one   contrary  Is 

luftrated.  '^""'^  >  ^''len  at  the  fame  time  his  dcli^n  is  to  intimnte 
that  the  thing  was  ill  done.  So  that,  by  this  manner 
of  exprcffion,  the  fpeaker  appears  to  mean  fomething 
contrary  to  the  fenfe  of  the  word  he  makes  ufe  of. 
Not  that  the  word  is  changed  from  its  ufual  fignifi- 
cation  ;  but  by  the  circuml'ances  attending  the  ex- 
preffion,  we  perceive  the  contrary  to  what  is  fpoken 
is  intended.  Quintilian  obferves,  that  an  irony  m.ay 
be  known  one  of  theft  three  ways  :  "  By  the  manner 
of  pronunciation,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  perfon  or 
the  thing.     For  (as  he  adds)  where  any  of  thefe  do 


cot  fuit  with  vhe  words,  it  is  plain  the  fpeaker  intends  Elocution 
the  contrary."  The  irony  is  very  plain  from  the  '— — v~~" 
manner  of  pronunciation  in  that  paiTige  of  Terence, 
where  Simo,  fpeaking  to  his  lervant  by  way  of  re- 
proof, fays,  "  You  have  taken  great  care  indeed." 
From  the  ciicuniftances  of  the  perfon,  when  Cicero, 
addrefling  to  Catiline,  fays,  "  He  went  to  your  com- 
panion, that  excellent  man,  JSIarcus  Marcelhis."  When 
he  calls  him  an  excellent  man,  it  is-  evident  he  means 
the  contrary  ;  becaufe  no  good  man  would  be  a  com- 
panion of  Catiline.  And  when  he  begins  his  oration 
for  Ligarlus  with  faying;  "  Casfar,  this  is  a  neitt 
crime,  and  never  heard  of  till  now,"  the  thing  he 
is  fpeaking  of  Ihows  it  to  be  an  irony  j  f<  r  it  was 
not  new,  as  all  who  were  prefent  very  well  under- 
llooJ. 

The  fubjefts  of  irony  are  vices  and  follies  of  all 
kinds.  And  this  way  of  expofing  them  is  often  more 
eifeclual  than  fcrious  reafoning  :  For  many  perfons, 
who,  either  from  temper  or  want  of  refletfion,  cannot 
be  moved  by  the  force  of  an  argument,  are  not  proof 
ag::inlt  the  poignancy  of  wit  and  raillery.  And  there- 
fore we  find  the  moll  grave  and  ferlous  perfons  have 
not  declined  the  ufe  of  this  trope  upon  proper  ocea- 
fiuns.  Socrates,  whom  the  oracle  pronounced  the 
wilell  man  of  his  age,  gave  fo  much  into  it,  th.at  he 
got  the  name  of  «it'"'i  that  is,  the  droll,  tn  the  facred 
writings  we  have  a  remarkable  inllance  of  it  in  the 
prophet  El  jah,  where  he  challenges  the  prielts  of 
Baal  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  deity  :  For  it  is  faid 
exprefsly,  "  He  mocktd  them,  and  faid.  Cry  aloud, 
for  he  is  a  god  ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  purfuing, 
or  he  is  on  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  flecpeth,  ani 
mull  be  awaked."  And  Solomon  lakes  the  like  me- 
thod to  cxpofe  the  follies  of  youth  by  this  ironical 
apoilrophe,  "  licjoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth," 
with  what  follows,  wliich  is  all  ironical.  Nay,  our 
Saviour  himfelf  thought  fit  thus  to  leprove  the  Jewilh 
dodfors,  wlicn  he  fays,  "  Full  well  ye  rcjedl  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  that  )e  may  keep  your  ow>-.  tradi- 
tion :"  Where,  by  the  words  full  well,  or,  as  it  is  in 
the  original,  ■c-f.a,,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  fevere  re- 
primand was  intended. 

An  irony  is  ufed  on  a  variety  of  occafions,  as  we 
(hall.lhow  from  fome  inftances  in  Cicero.  Sometimes 
he  applies  it  in  a  way  of  jell  and  banter:  As  when  he 
fays,  "  We  have  much  rcafon  to  believe  the  modelt 
man  would  not  afli  him  for  his  debt,  when  he  purfues 
his  life."  At  other  times  by  way  of  iiifult  and  deri- 
fion  :  Thus  when  he  would  reprcfent  the  forces  of  Ca- 
tiline as  mean  and  contemptible,  "  O  terrible  war, 
(fays  he),  in  wliich  this  band  of  rakes  are  to  march 
under  Catiline!  Draw  out  all  your  garrifona  againft 
this  formidable  body."  Again,  at  other  times,  to 
give  the  greater  force  to  his  argument,  he  would  feem 
as  it  were  by  this  trope  to  recal  and  corrett  what  he 
had  faid  before  ;  as  in  his  ovation  for  Milo  :  "  But  it 
is  fooliili  in  us.to  compare  Drufus,Africanus,Pompey, 
and  ourfelves,  with  Clodiui  ;  all  our  calamities  were 
toleraUle,  but  no  one  can  patiently  bear  the  death  of 
Clodius."  Now  the  charader  of  Clodlus  was  fo  well 
known,  that  all  who  were  prefent  mufl  be  fenfible  he 
meant  the  contrary.  And,  to  name  no  more,  an  iro- 
ny is  never  ufed  to  greater  advantage,  than  when  it 
is  followed  immediately  by  fomething  very  ftingiirg. 

'i-hus,. 
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tioii.  Thu7,  freaking  of  PiTo,  he  fays,  "  You  have  henrJ 
"~^  ihis  philofoplicr  ;  he  denies  that  he  was  ever  Jefirous 
of  a  triumph."  And  then  addi-cfling-  himfelf  to  him, 
Jie  immediatfly  adds,  ''  O  wrttch !  when  you  de- 
Ihoyed  the  feiiate,  fold  its  authority,  fuhjeded  your 
confulate  to  the  tiibune,  overturned  the  Hate,  be- 
trayed my  life  and  fafety  for  the  reward  ol  a  pro- 
vince ;  if  vou  did  not  delirc  a  triumph,  what  can  you 
pretend  you  did  mn  defire  ?"  This  muft  cfledually 
confound  the  faife  gravity  at  that  time  affutned  by 
Pifo. 

Art.  II.    Secondary  Tropes. 

ary        Secondary  tropes  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are 
;  fi-    all  of  the  fume  nature  with  the  former,  and  may  be  re- 
niia-fj-rfed  to  fome  or  other  of  them,  though  they  have  re- 
ceived different  nam.es. 
to  They   are   chiefly  eiJht   in   number ;    Anionomafia, 

rmer  Communicalion,  Litotes,  Eupheniifm,  Catachrejn,  Hyper- 
bole, Metakpfis,  and  Allegory.  The  three  firfl  of 
thcfe  are  fimple  tropes,  and  may  all  be  referred  to  a 
Syneetlixhe.  But  the  five  laft  are  of  a  mixed  or  com- 
plex nature,  and  not  confine  1  to  any  one  of  the  pri- 
mary tropes  ;  as  will  appear  in  treating  upon  them  in 
order. 
*  I.  A  common  or  general  word  is  fometime.s  ufed  for 

jf(^„  the  proper  name  of  fome  particular  thing  or  perfon 
■way  which  upon  any  account  is  eminent  and  remarkatile. 
So  we  fay,  He  is  gone  to  the  city,  or  he  came  from  the  ci- 
°'  /y,  that  is,  London.  And  by  the  Scriptures  we  mean 
\  ^  the  Bible.  So  likewife,  in  fpeaking  of  perfons,  the 
orator  h  ufed  for  Cicero,  the  poet  for  Homer  or  Virgil, 
and  the  philofopher  for  Ariftutle  :  and  it  is  not  unufual 
to  fay  the  apa/lle^  when  we  mean  St  Paul.  On  the 
contraty,  the  proper  names  of  things  or  perfons  are 
lumetimes  applied  to  any  other  of  the  fame  charatler. 
'I'hus  we  ufe  the  word  gufp^l  for  any  certain  and  un- 
doubted truth.  And  Carthaginian  faith  proverbially 
flood  for  the  greateft  falfehood  and  deceit  among  the 
Romans.  With  the  Greeks, //i'rrH/«  fignitied  zj!rong 
man,  Neflor  a  luife  man,  and  Irus  a  beggar ;  and  the 
names  of  Samfnn,  Solomon,  and  Ji-l,  now  anfaer  the 
like  chara>fter3.  Both  thefe  ways  of  expreffion  are 
often  vei-y  eniphalical,  and  heighten  the  idea  more 
than  where  things  are  expreficd  by  their  own  nam.c. 
To  call  a  good  orator  Cicero,  or  an  excellent  poet  a 
fecoiid  J'^irgil,  incluJ.es  not  only  an  encomium  upon  the 
arts  tiiemfelvca,  but  leads  the  mind  to  what  is  molt 
pi  rfecl  in  them,  and  was  peculiar  to  thofe  perfons. 
Ihtfe  forms  of  fpcech  are  oalled  antonumajia,  and 
rome  properly  under  a  fynerdcche  ;  for  in  the  former 
the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  and  in  the  latter  a  pnrt  for 
the  wTioIe. 

II.  Nothing  is  more  comrron  with  orators,  than  a 
°  change  of  perfons.  Sometimes,  to  avoid  envy,  and 
n  inpievent  the  imputation  of  pride,  in  affumiug  to  thern- 
felves  the  praifc  of  any  laudable  atlion,  they  alcribe 
it  to  their  hearers,  r.nd  do  not  fay,  lue,  but  ye  did  fo 
and  fo.  At  other  times,  when  it  is  ncceflary  to  remind 
them  of  fom.ething  which  thty  have  done  amif«,  or  to 
caution  them  againft  fome  wrong  ilep  for  the  future  ; 
to  prevent  giving  offence,  they  take  it  upon  them- 
fclves,  or  at  leall  join  themfelves  with  them,  and  do 
Rot  fay,  you  havs.  done  this,  or  do  not  jou  do  this  ;  bat, 


tee  have  clone  it,  or  let  us  no!  clj  it.     And  a^ain,  at  other  E'ot-.ition. 
times,  in  compliment  to  their  hearers,  they  join  them  *— — v— — ' 
as  partners  in  the   commendable  aftions  or  virtties  of 
other  perfons ;  as  when  tl!e  whole  body  of  the  people 
is  brought  in  to  fharc   the  praife   atiling  from  the  fuc- 
ccls  of  wife  counfels  or  vittorious  arms.     Such  ways 
of  fpeaking  often  oe-cur  both  in  Demofthenes  and  Ci- 
cero.    They  are  called  communicalion,  and  come  pro- 
perly under  a  fynecdoche  of  the  whole.  fit 
111.    On  the  contrary,   there  is  a  mode  of  fpeech,  Litotes, 
in  which,  by  denying  the  contrary,   more  is  intended™"^".*'  ''? 
than  the  words  expiefs.     This  way  of  I'peaking  is  call- ^.^^jj^^'^'^y 
ed  litotes  ;   and  is  often  ufed  for  fake  of  modefty  where  more  is 
a  perlon  is  led  to  fay  any  thing  in  his  own  praife,   or  meant  thau 
to  foften  an  exprcffion   which    in   direeT;  terms  might  ""^"f" 
found  harlh  or  give  offence.     As  if  one  fhould  fay,  / 
do  not  commend  you  for  that ;   meaning,  1  greatly  dlfcoiri- 
mend  or  blame  ycu  for  it  :    where   more  being  uudcr- 
ftood  than  the  wowls  exprefsly  lienote,   ic  is  properly 
a  fynecdoche  of  the  part.     Not   that  this  manner  of 
fpeaking  is  always  to  be  fo  interpreted  ;  but  where  it 
is  not,  there  is  no  trope  ;  which  mutl  be  judged  cf  by 
the   circumftances  of  the  difcourfe.     Cut  that  it  fre- 
quently is  io  ufed,   m.ight   be  eailly  (liown  from  many 
inftances  ;  though  it  will  be  fufficient   to  mention  two 
or  three.     Cicero  fpeaking  of  Cotta,  calls  him  no  mean, 
orator,  whom    he   had  jull  called  a  very  great   orator. 
And  he  fays  of  Varro,   that,  "  he  puriued  his  lludies 
not   without   indullry  ;   and  afterwards  gives  himi  the 
character    "  of  a    m.in   of  the  greateft  application." 
Which  paffages,  compared  together,  plainly  ihow  the 
import  of  thole  negative  exprtlfions.     And  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  writing  to  him,  begins  his  letter  thus  :   "  Al- 
though I  am  linfible  the  news  I  fend  you  will  not  be 
very  plealant."     This  news  was  concerning  the  death 
of  another  friend  of  Cicero's;  and  there  by  the  words 
not  very  pleafunt,   muft,    to  be  fare,   be  meant  ticry  un- 
pleafant   and  melancholy ;  but  he  chofe  that  exprefiion 
in  the   beginning  cf  bis  letter,   as  the  fofteft  and  leafc 
fhocking,  the  better  to  prep.ire  him   for  the  following 
account  of  what  that  news  was.  Aiid  in  this  way  inter- 
preters explain  that  paffage  in  St  Matthew:   And  thou 
Bethlehem  i'l  t'?e  land  of  fudah  are  not  the  leaf}  among  the 
princes   of  judah  ;  where,  by  not  the  leaf,    they  under- 
ftand  the  greatcjl,    or  very  p'eat,    upon  account  of  the- 
honour  it  received  by  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,   as  the 
words  imrriediatcly  tollowing  plainly  intimate.                         , 

IV.   When    any  difpleafing  or   ungrateful  thing  isnno-iatefi)''- 
exprefied  by  a  more  foft  and  agreeable  word,  it  is  c-.Il- things  fofc- 
ed  enpheniifm.      And  as  the  word  made  ufe  of  is  either'"^'*  ^J  ■*■* 
contraty  to  the  proper  word,   or  only  different  fi'ora  ^"^^^L '^ 
it,  it  may  be  referred  to  different  tropes.     The  Latins 
have  a  fott  way  of  expreffirig  their  difregard  to  a  per- 
fon, by  faying  valeat  ;  which  we  have  borrowed  f.•o.^r 
them,  and  lay,  fire  hin  imII.  .»When  the  contrary  be- 
ing  intended  to  what   is  expreffed,   it  comes   properly 
under  an    irony.     And  as  the  word  dtitk  carries  in  ic 
an  idea  that  is  diiagreeable  to  human    nature,  inftead 
of  Laying  a  perfon  is  dead,    we  often  fa}  he  is  deceafed, 
or  departed ;  which  we   have  alfo   taken    from  the  La- 
tins,  who  ufe    the  words  decej/it   and  cbiit  in  the  fame 
lenfe.     So  that   in    both   languages  it  comes   under  a 
fynecdoche  of  the  whole  ;  to  depart  out  of  life   being 
one  fort  of  departure.    But  when  the  cvangelift  fpeak- 
ing of  Stephen,  \vho  was  Honed  to  death,  exprelFes  ifc 

by 
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Eliicution.'by  faying  that  he  fell  njlecp;  this  is  a  beautiful  meta- 
'  phor,  taken  froin   the  fiiiiilitude  between  the  death  of 

,  a  good  man  and  deep. 

Catach'-efis  ^-  CalachieJ'ts  figiiifies  in  (general  any  hardi  trope, 
«r  harlh  though  it  is  moft  commonly  found  in  metaphors.  It 
tiopcs.  Jg  princip.illy  ufed  by  poets,  who  make  choice  of  it  for 
noveltv,  or  to  enforce  an  expreffion,  where  the  proper 
word  does  not  feeni  ftrong  enough.  As  when  Milton, 
in  defcribing  the  ai'.gcl  Raphael's  defcent  from  heaven, 
f.i)'S,  he 

Sails  tetiuien  luorhls  and  ivorlth  ; 


w  here  the  novelty  of  the  word  enlivens  the  imae;e  more 
tlian  if  he  had  {.\\\Jlies.      But  it  is  fcmetimes  found  in 
tlie  graved   authors,  and  even  in  the   facrcd   wiitings. 
So  we  read  of  the  hlnod  of  the  grape.     And    Solomon 
fays,  the  horfe-leech  hath  two  daughters.      In  all  thefe  in- 
ftances  the  trope  is  a  metaphor.      But  when   St  John 
fays  in   the  Revelations,  /  t}4rned  to  fee  the   voice  that 
fpahe  to  me,  it  is  here  a   metor.ymy  of  the  adjunft;  the 
word   voire  being  put  for  the  perfon   who  uttered  it. 
In  St  Matthew  we  read  of   Simon  the  hj>er ;   not   that 
he  was  then  a  leper,  but  had  been  fo,  and  was  cured ; 
which  is  a  fynecd,j(he  of  the  part.      And  when  a  crimi- 
nal is  faid  /7  have  had  his  reward,   that  is,  his  punifh- 
{4        ment,  it  is  an  irony. 
Hypsrhole        VI.  lT\perh:'c  id  the 'boldeft  of  all  tropes  ;   for  it  ex- 
the  boldeft  ceeds  the  ftrid^  bounds  oi  truth,  and  reprelents  things 
trones  cither  greater  or  lefs,  biitter  or  worfe,  than  they  really 

are.  But  the  reprtfentation  is  made  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  nor  to  impofe  on  the  hearers.  For  an  hyperbole 
is  not  ufed  to  define  or  defcribe  any  thing  accurately, 
but  only  to  magnify  or  deprcfs  it  in  a  confiderable  de- 
gree, when  we  either  cannot  or  do  not  choofe  to  re- 
prefent  it  exaftly.  The  txcefs  in  this  trope  is  called 
auxejis  ;  as  when  we  fiy  of  any  thing  that  is  very 
high,  it  reaches  lo  the  Jiies.  The  defect,  or  contrary 
extreme,  is  termed  nniojis  ;  So  we  fay  of  a  very  lean 
pcrfon,  he  is  nothing  Luljl'in  and  bones,  or  a  merejleleton. 
It  is  principally  metaphorical,  but  fometimes  taken 
from  otKer  tropes.  When  Saul  and  Jonathan  are  faid 
lo  havt  iieen  fivifter  than  eagles,  and  jlronger  than  lions, 
the  exprefllon  is  founded  in  fimilitude,  and  is  therefore 
•a  metaphor.  When,  inllead  of  faying  Cato  was  a  ve- 
ry virtuous  man,  the  hillorinu  calls  him  the  image  of 
virtue;  it  is  an  hyhcrbolical  metonomy  of  the  adjumit 
for  tlve  fubjefl.  And  when  we  read  in  the  Mof:iic 
liiftory  of  cities  fenced  up  to  heaven,  there  is  2ifynecdoche. 
But  if  a  man  of  weak  fight  be  faid  to  be  eagle-eyed,  it 
is  an  irony.  Thofe  hyperboles  which  are  exprefied 
comparatively,  are  commonly  molt  emphatical,  becaufe 
they  fhow  a  peculiarity  in  the  excefs.  To  fay  a  tiling 
is  as  light  as  a  feather,  carries  the  idea  very  far  ;  but  to 
fay  it  is  lighter,  not  only  carries  it  ftill  farther,  but  a!fo 
heightens  it,  by  leaving  the  mind  at  an  uncertainty 
where  to  fix  the  limits. 
65  VII.  Sometimes  two  or  more  tropes,  and  thofe  of 

Wctaleplis^  different  kind,  are   contained   under  one   word  :   fo 
where    tw(T   .  .  1  j     •  ■  re 

or  more       ^"''^   ieveral   gradat4ons,   or  intervening   lenles,  come 

tropes  arc  between  tne  word  that  is  cxprelfed,  and  the  thing  dc- 
Bieant  im-  figned  by  it.  And  this  is  called  a  metalcpjis.  The 
contefts  between  Sylla  and  Marius  proved  very  fatal 
to  the  Roman  ftate.  Julius  Csfar  was  then  a  young 
man.  But  Sylla  obferving  his  aTpiring  genius,  faid  of 
him,  "  In  one  Casfar  there  are  many  Mariufes."  Now 
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in  this  exprefllon  there  is  a  mctalepfis.  For  the  word  El"  |^ 
JlLirius,  by  afynecdochc,  ox  antonomajia,  is  put  for  any 
ambitious  and  tuibulent  perfon  ;  and  this  again,  by  a 
metonymy  of  the  caufe,  for  the  11!  effech  cf  fuch  a  tem- 
per to  the  public.  So  that  Sylla's  meaning,  divefted 
ot  thcfe  tropes,  was,  that  Caefar  would  prove  the  moll 
dangerous  pcrfon  to  the  Roman  (late  that  ever  was 
bred  in  it:  whicli  aftirwards  proved  true  in  the  event. 
So  wlien  Virgil,  defcribing  that  part  of  the  African 
coaft  wiiefe  /Kneas  ariived  with  his  (hips,  f.iys,  A  dark 
luood  hung  over  it  ;  the  word  dark,  by  a  metonymy  of 
the  efftft,  is  put  hxjhady,  and  that  again  by  the  fame 
trope  for  thick  ;  for  his  mc.ining  is,  a  thick  -wood.  But 
the  words  of  Dido,  in  the  fame  poet,  contaio  a  larger 
gradation,  when  (he  fays, 

Happy,  ah  truly  happy,  had  I  been. 

If  Trojanjhips  our  coajls  had  never  feen. 

In  which  cxprcflion,  firft  by  a  metonymy  of  the  ad- 
junft,  the  (hips  are  put  for  the  Trojans  in  the  (hips: 
and  thefe,  h.y  a  fynecdoche  of  the  whole,  for  jEncas, 
who  was  one  of  them  ;  and  again  his  arriving  on  the 
CO '.ft,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  caufe,  for  her  feeing  himf 
and  laHly,  her  feeing  hiin,  by  the  fame  trope,  t"or  the 
pjiTion  (he  had  for  him.  So  that  her  meaning  is,  (lie 
had  been  happv,  if  (lie  had  never  entertained  a  paflion 
for  .ffineas.  This  trope  is  more  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  poets  than  in  orators,  as  they  tjke  greater  li- 
berty in  iifiiig  di(fant  illufions  than  is  fuited  10  that 
perfpicuity  of  exprefli-in  whiih  is  required  in  oratory. 
But  as  ()^iintilian  has  well  obferved,  all  the  interme- 
diate links  ot  the  chain  in  this  trope  are  of  no  further 
u(e  than  to  lead  the  mind  gracUi.  Uy  from  the  firll  to 
the  lad,  the  brtter  to  perceive  their  conncdlion.  As 
in  the  example  lall  nieuti'ncd,  relating  to  Dido,  if  V;-e 
drop  all  the  intervening  !'e-s.,  and  connetk  the  words 
cxprefTed  with  what  is  dircftly  intended,  they  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  very  remote  caufe  put  for  the  ef- 
feif,  which  comes  under  a  metonymy.  On  the  contra- 
ry, in  the  fecond  example,  where  dari  (lands  for  thick, 
the  effeft  is  put  for  a  remote  caufe.  And  the  firft, 
which  is  founded  in  a  fimilitude  of  temper  between  Cae- 
far and  Marius,  belongs  to  a  metaphor. 

VIII.  Allegory.  As  a  metalepfis  comprifes  feveral  ^][j 
tropes  in  one  word,  fo  this  is  a  continuation  of  feveral  co:Uii 
tropes  in  one  or  more  fentences.  Thus  Cicero  fays,  tion  < 
"  Fortune  provided  you  no  field.  In  which  yonr  vir-  '■''"T" 
tue  could  run  and  difplay  itfelf:"  where  the  words 
field  and  run  are  mataphors  taken  from  corporeal 
things,  and  applied  to  the  mind.  And  in  another 
palTage,  fpeaking  of  hinifelf,  he  fays,  "  Nor  was  I  fo 
timorous,  that  alter  1  harl  (leered  the  (hip  of  the  Itate 
through  the  greateft  ftorms  and  waves,  and  brought 
her  fafe  into  port,  1  (houlJ  fear  the  cloud  of  your  fore- 
head, or  your  colleague's  neftilent  breath.  I  faw  other 
winds,  I  perceived  other  ftorms,  I  did  net  withdraw 
from  other  impending  tempefts  ;  but  expofed  myfelf 
fingly  to  them  tor  the  common  fafety."  Here  the  (late 
is  compared  to  a  (hip,  and  ail  the  things  faid  of  it  un- 
der that  image  are  cxprefled  in  metaphors  made  ufe  of 
to  fignify  the  dangers  with  which  it  had  been  threat- 
ened. And  indeed  allegories  generally  confift  of  me- 
taphors ;  which  being  the  moft  beautiful  trepe,  a  num- 
ber of  them  well  chofen  and  put  together  is  one  of 
the  fineft  and  brighteft  ornaments  in  language,  and 
3  exceeds 
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'"•  exceeds  a  fmgle  metaphor  In  liiftre,  as  a  conftcUatloti 
■^  does  a  fcparaie  (l.ir.  ]t  is  true,  that  alle;Tories  are 
fomctimcs  found  in  other  tropes  ;  but  tliis  is  very  rare. 
In  that  known  txprefiion  of  Terence,  the  tropes  are 
ell  metonymiss  :  Without  Cfres  and  Bacchus,  Venus 
grows  co/tl ;  t\\zi  is,  divelled  of  the  tropts,  Without  meat 
oritl  f/riiii,  love  dies.  And  Samfon's  riddle  is  made  up 
cf  fynccdoches :  "  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat, 
and  out  of  the  ftroiig  can-ic  forth  fweetrefs."  But 
there  is  no  fmall  ftill  required  in  the  rij^ht  manage- 
ment of  allegorifs  For  care  Hiould  be  taken,  that 
the  fame  kind  of  trope  be  cnriied  through  the  whole-, 
fo  as  to  compoft  one  uniform  and  confilteiit  h.t  of 
ideas  :  otherwife  they  drefs  U[>  a  chimera,  a  thin-;  thiit 
has  no  exiftence,  and  of  which  the  mind  can  form  no 
perception.  And,  as  Q^intlH.in  fays  very  j'jitly,  "  to 
begin  with  a  tempclt  and  end  with  a  fire,  would  be 
very  ridicuhnis  and  unnatural."  It  is  likewiie  very 
neceflary  that  the  allufions  be  all  plain  and  evident, 
tfpecially  where  the  name  of  the  thing  alluded  to  is 
not  eKpiefled.  Thcfe  are  called  pure  allegories.  As 
that  of  Cicero  :  "  So  it  happens,  that  I,  whofe  bufi- 
Defs  it  is  to  repel  the  darts,  and  htiil  the  wounds,  am 
obliged  to  appear  before  the  ndverfaries  have  thrown 
any  dart  ;  and  they  are  allowed  a  time  to  attack  us, 
vhcn  it  will  not  be  in  our  powcrto  avoid  the  afTiult;  and 
if  thty  throw  a  poifon.  •  s  dart,  whicli  they  feem  pre- 
pared to  do,  we  (hall  have  no  opportunity  to  apply  a 
remedy."  The  tropes  here  are  all  taken  from  mili- 
tary affairs,  without  any  intimation  what  they  are  ap- 
plied to.  But  that  ii  plain  from  the  coutcxt  of  tlie 
difcourfe.  For  he  is  fpeakiug  of  the  difadvantages  he 
laboured  under  in  defending  his  client  againft  thofe  of 
the  oppofite  fi.'.e,  and  fo  applies  to  the  bar  thofe 
terms  which  were  proper  to  the  field.  But  where  the 
reference  is  not  evident,  it  becomes  a  middle  :  which 
is  nothing  tlfe  I'Ut  an  obfcure  allegory.  To  avoid  this, 
therefore,  the  belt  writers  generally  ufe  what  they  tall 
mixed  allei;ories  ;  that  i&,  fuch  wherein  the  proper  name 
of  the  thing  is  exprtlTed,  which  the  whole  fimili- 
tude  rtfpefta.  Of  this  kind  i.*;  that  in  the  fjieech  of 
king  Philip  of  Macedon,  given  us  by  Juftiu,  where  he 
fays,  "  1  perceive  that  cloud  of  a  dreadful  and  bloody 
war  ar'fing  in  Italy,  and  a  thundei-llorm  from  the 
weft,  which  will  fill  all  places  with  a  large  (hower  o£ 
blood,  wherever  the  ttmpeft  of  vitiory  (hall  carry  it." 
The  proper  words  lunr,  blocd,  and  vidorv,  being  join- 
ed to  the  tropes  cloud,  fiiwer,  and  lemp--fl,  in  this  fen- 
tence,  render  the  feverai  parts  of  the  hmilitude  plain 
and  evident.  Quintilian  thinks  thofe  allegories  moit 
beautiful,  where  the  whole  fiuiilitude  is  exprcflid,  and 
thofe  words,  which  in  their  proper  fenfe  relate  to  one 
of  the  two  things  hef.  cen  which  the  contparifon  ia 
made,  arc  allegorically  applied  to  the  other  :  As  when 
Cornelius  Mepos  fays  of  Atticus,  "  If  that  pilot 
gains  the  f<rtateft  reputation  v/ho  prcferves  his  (liip 
in  a  LoilltTous  and  rocky  fta^;  ought  mit  he  to  lie 
thought  a  man  of  lingular  prudence,  who  arrived  in 
fafety  through  fo  many  and  fo  great  civil  tempelU  ?" 
Thefe  are  the  allegories  with  which  orators  arc  chiefly 
concerned. 

$  2.      Of  Figures. 

This   term  feems  to  have  been  borrorved  from  the 
Aage,  where  the  different  hubiu  anti  gtilures  of  the 
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attors,  fuitahle  to  the  feverai  charafters  they  fuRained,  Elocution, 
were  by  the  Greeks  called  "^a"-""",  and  by  the  Latins  "  ' 
figura  ;  And  it  is  not  unufual  with  us  to  fay  of  a  per-i-he  term 
fon,  both  .-.iLn  refped  to  his  drefs  and  aftion,  that  hejifrurc  j)ipa. 
makes  a  very  bad,  or  a  very  graceful,  fgure.  And  aa'cDtl;  bor- 
language  is  the  drefs,  as  it  were,  of  our  thoughts,  in  ■'''^''s'' f™"* 
which  they   appear  and  are  reprefeuted  to  others  ;   fo  "  ' 

any  particular  manner  of  fptaking,  may,  in  a  laree 
fenfe  ot  the  word,  hi-  called  its  fgure,  in  which  lati- 
tude writers^foir.ctimes  ufe  it.  But  rhetorician?  have 
reftrained  the  fenfe  of  '.he  word  to  fuch  forms  of  fpeech 
as  differ  from  the  move  common  and  ordinary  ways  of 
exprelTion  ;  «as  the  theatrical  habits  of  aiftors,  and 
their  deportment  on  the  il.'ige,  are  different  from  their 
ufual  garb  and  !  ehaviour  at  other  times.  'A  fgure 
therefore,  in  the  fenfe  ft  is  ufed  by  rhetoricians,  is,  A 
mock  of  fpealing  d'ffcrcnt  from,  and  tnr.re  beautiful  and 
emphatical  than,  the  ordinary  and  ufual  ii'ay  of  exprejfing 
the  fame  fenfe  ;  or,  in  other  words,  That  language  'which 
is  fugg'fed  either  by  the  imagination  or  the  palfiom.  Now 
as  the  habits  and  geilures  of  our  bodies  are  in  a  man- 
ner infinitely  variable,  fo  it  is  plain  that  the  different 
forms  of  fpeech  are  almoft  innumerable.  But  every 
alteration  from  the  common  manner  ought  not  to  be 
cfleemed  a  figure,  nor  defer ves  that  characler.  It- 
mull  contain  fome  beauty,  or  txprefs  fome  paifion,  tc^ 
merit  a  place  among  rhetorical  figures,  and  be  marked 
out  for  imitation. 

The  fubjeft  o{ figures  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
laft  things  which  was  brought  into  the  art  of  oratorv , 
in  order  to  complete  it.  Ariffotie,  who  treats  fo  ac- 
curately upon  other  parts,  fays  very  little  of  this. 
But  the  Greek  writers  who  cat»ie  after  him  hav^ 
abundantly  fupplied  that  deficiency.  It  is  to  them  we 
owe  the  chief  obfsrvations  that  have  been  made  on 
this  fubjeft.  They  took  notice  of  thi  feverai  modes 
and  turns  of  exprv-lTion,  obfcrvcd  their  force  and 
beauty,  and  gave  them  particular  names  by  which  they 
might  be  known  and  diftinguilhed  from  each  other. 
And  Indeed  they  have  treated  the  matter  with  fuch 
miuutcnefs  and  fubtilty,  tliat  Quintilian  feems,  not 
without  reafon,  to  think  they  have  mukiplied  figurCvt 
to  an  excefs.  But  though  it  was  fo  late  before  they 
were  taken  notice  of,  and  introduced  into  the  art  of 
fpeaking,  yet  die  ufe  of  them  in  difcourfe  wss  doubt- 
lefs  very  ancient.  The  author  of  Homer's  life,  which 
fo.Tie  have  afcribed  to  Plutarch,  has  fhown,  I  y  ex- 
amples taken  out  of  him,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  .♦igure 
mentioned  by  rhetoricians,  but  is  to  be  met  •\\X.\\  lu 
that  niofl;  ancient  poet.  And,  if  we  confi.ler  the  na- 
ture of  fpeecii,  wefhidleafily  perceive  that  mankind 
mud  have  been  under  a  necefhty  very  early  to  intro- 
duce the  ufe  of  tropes  for  fupplying  the  want  of  pro- 
per words  to  txprefs  their  fimple  ideas :  {a  the  like 
neceflity  mull  have  put  them  upon  the  ufe  of  figures 
to  reprtfent  their  difiei-ent  palSons.  Though  both  of 
them  were  afterwards  increafed,  a.nd  improved  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  become  the  chief  ornsments  of  lan- 
guage. The  pafTions  of  loen  have  been  always  the 
fame  ;  they  are  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  and  we  are 
all  taught  to  difcover  them  by  the  fame  vvsyg.  Wi-.tn 
the  mind  is  difturbed,  we  (how  it  by  our  countenance, 
by  our  aftions,  and  by  our  words.  Fear,  joy,  anger, 
alter  the  countenance,  and  occafion  different  emotions 
and  geftures  of  the  whole  body.     And  v«  know  with 
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Elociition.  what  paflion  a  man  is  afFcdled,  by  hearing  hia  words,  affijrned  them  for  burning  the  citf,  and   dellroying  E 

^^~^'~~^  thougli  we  do  not  fee  him.    He  does  not  exprefs  him-  thofe  who  fhould  efcape  the  flames.     And  in  a  word,  ^ 

felf  as  he  ufually  dees  at  other  times  when  cool  and  every  thing  was   ready  for  putting  in  execution  this 

fedate.     Objefts   appear   to  him  in  a  different  view,  horrid  and  barbarous  fcheme.     So  tliat  nothing  rc- 

and  therefore  he  cannot  but  fpeak  of  them  in  a  diffe-  tarded  it  but  the   taking  off  Cicero,  who  was  then 

rent  way.     He  interrogates,  he  exclaims,  he  admires,  conful,  which  was  thou  iht  neceffary  to  be  done  tirft. 

he  appeals,   he  invokes,   he  threatens,   he   recals  his  Cicero,  upon    information  of  the    defign  againil  his 

words,  repeats  them,  and  by  many  other  different  turns-  life,  finds  means  to  prevent  it,  and  the  fame  day  calls 

of  exprcition  varies  liis  fpeech  no  lefs  than  his  counte-  together  the  feuate.     And  Catiline,  who   was  a  man 

nance,  from  his  common  and  ordinary  manner.     Now  of  confiimmate  boldnefs,  had   the  confidence  to  ap- 

as  nature  feems  to  teach  us  by    thefe   figurative   ex-  pear  in  that  affembly.     Upon  their  meeting,  Cicero 

preffionshow  to  reprefent  the  different  commotions  of  opens  to  them  the  whole  affair  of  the  confpiracy,  and 

our  minds,  hence  feme  have  thought  fit  to  call  figures  the  defign  againft   hinifelf,  in   a  moil   warm  and  jSt- 

the  lanpmge  (/J  the  pnjjions.      And  as  thefe  are  given  us,  thetic   harangue.       In   which  he   had  two   things  in 

among  other  wife  ends,  to  excite  us  the  better  to  pro-  view  ;  to  raife   the   indignation  of  the  fenate  againii; 

vide  for  our  prefervation  and  fafety,  this  is  done  fome-  the  confpirators,    and    particularly  againft  Catiline  ; 

times  by  f)rce  of  arms,  and  at  other  times  by  difcourfe.  and,    either    by  terrifying    or    exafpeiating  him,    to 

And  therefore  Cicero  very  handfomtly  compares  the  oblige  him  to  leave  the  city.      Now  he  does  not  begin 

cond'jft  of  an  orator  to  tlie  exercifcs  of  the  palasftra  :  this  fpeech  in   his   ufiial  manner   at   other  times,  by 

in  which,  as  each  combatant   endeavouts  not  only  to  addreffing  to   his  audience,  bcfpeaking  their    favour 

defend  himfelf,  and  attack  his  advcrfary,  but  likewife  and  attention,  or  letting  them  gradually  into  the  de- 

to  do  botli  with  decency ;  fo  the  principal  weapons  of  fign  of  what  he  was  about  to  fay;  but  as   Catiline 

an  orator,   as  he   reprefents  then!,  are  figures,   which  was    prefent,    he   immediately   falls    upon  him    with 

being  no  lefs  the  ornaments  of  language  than  images  vehemence,  in    the   following    manner  :   "  How   far, 

of  our  paffions,    anfwer   all  thefe   purpof^s.      Befi  jes,  Catiline,   will  you  ahufc  our  patience  ?  How  long  will 

fiiTures   chiefly  diflinguiih  the  different   kinds  of  flyle,  your  fury   infult   us  ?  What   bounds  will  you    fet  to 

'furnifli  it  with  an  agreeable  v.^riety,  and  often  ferve  to  your  unbridled   rage  ?  Does  -.either  the   night-guar^l 

reprefent  things  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner.  of  the  palace,  nor  the  city-watch,  nor   the  peoples 

From  this  Ihort  account  of  the  nature  of  figures,  the  fear,  nor  the  agreement  of  all  good  men,  nor  the 
advantage  of  them  to  an  orator  is  very  evident.  They 
are  a  fort  of  natural  elequence,  which  every  one  falls 
into  without  attending  to  it,  fuitably  to  that  temper 
of  mind  with  which  he  is  affefted  himfelf,  and  is 
defirous  to  affeft  others.     In  a   cool   and  fedate  dif- 


meeting  of  the  fenate  in  this  fortified  place,  nor  the 
countenances  and  looks  of  this  affembly,  at  all  move 
you?  Do  not  you  perceive  your  defigns  are  difco- 
veretS,  and  that  all  who  are  prefent  know  of  your  con- 
fpiracy ?  Who  of  us,  do  you  think,  is  ignorant  of  what 


courfe,  fuch  figures  as  convey  our  fentiments  with  the     you  did  the  hfl  night,  and   the   night  before,  where 


greateft  ftrcngth  and  eviden;  e  are  moll  proper.  And 
there  are  others,  wliirh  are  fuited  to  brighten  and  en- 
liven more  gay  and  fprightly  fubjeils.  Others  again 
are  more  pcculiaily  adapted  to  exprefs  the  diforders 
and  perturbations  of  the  mind.  To  repeat  the  fame 
thing  again  would  many  times  be  deemed  a  tautology 
and  impertinent  ;  but  to  do  this  when  the  mind  is 
ruffled,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  the  repetition  ren- 
ders it  more  ftrong  and  affccfling.     So  likewife  to  in- 


you  was,  who  were  with  you,  and  what  you  refolved 
on  ?  O  times,  O  manners !  The  fen.ite  knows  this, 
the  conful  fees  it;  and  yet  this  man  lives!  —lives.'  nav, 
comes  into  the  fenate,  joins  in  the  public  counfel.s, 
obferves  and  marks  out  each  of  us  for  dellruftion  !" 
And  in  the  fame  impetuous  fl;rain  he  proceeds  throuph 
his  whole  fpeech,  intcrfperfing  a  great  variety  of  the 
like  ftrong  and  moving  figures.  And  the  difcourfe 
had   its  defired    effeft :  for    when   Catiline   ftood  up 


terrogate,  exclaim,  or  admire,  under  the  influence  of  afterwards  to  make  his  defence,  the  whole  fenate  was 
a  paflion,  impreffes  the  hearers,  and  difpofes  them  to  fo  inflamed,  and  their  refentments  againft  him  rofe  fo 
attention;  whereas  at  another  time  perhaps  fuch  ways  high,  from  what  Ciceio  had  faid,  that  they  had  not 
of  fpeaking  would  fcarce  be  confiftent  with  prudence,  patience  to  hear  him  fpeak  ;  upon  which  he  left  both 
Therr  is  a  natiiral  fympathy  in  mens  minds,  which  them  and  the  city .  Had  Cicero,  inftcad  of  venting  his 
difpofes  them  to  receive  impreffions  from  thofe  with  jull  indignation  againft  the  author  of  fo  barbarous  and 
whom    they  converfe.      Thus  one  gay   and  pleafant     inhuman  a  defign,  in   the  manner  he  did,  by  figures 

fuited  to  ftrike  the  paflions  of  his  hearers  ;  had  he, 
inrtead  of  this,  attempted  to  reafon  with  him,  and  told 
the  ftory  in  a  cold  and  lifelefs  manner,  he  would  have 
expofeil  himfelf  to  the  contempt  of  Catiline;  and  by 
leaving  the  fenate  little  or  nothing  moved  at  what 
he  faid,  prevented  perhaps  their  coming  to  thofe 
fpeedy  and  vigorous  rtfolutions  which  were  neceffary 
at  fo  critical  a  junfture.  Let  us  fuppofe  him  to  have 
expoftulated  witii  Catiline  in  much  the  fame  words  as 
before,  but  thrown  into  a  different  form,  and  divefted 
of  thofe  pathetic  figures.  As  thus:  "  Catiline,  you 
have  really  abufed  our  patience  to  a  great  degree. 
You  have  infulted  us  with  your  furious  proceedings  a 
long  while.     You   feem  to  have  fixed    no  bounds  to 
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companion  gives  a  cheerfulnefs  and  vivacity  to  a 
-whole  company  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  one  who 
is  dull  and  phlegmatic  damps  the  fpirits  of  all  about 
him,  and  affefts  them  with  the  fame  gloomy  temper. 
Figures  are  peculiarly  ferviceable  to  an  orator  for  an- 
fwering  thefe  different  intentions.  And  as  he  finds 
them  in  life,  from  thence  he  muft  copy  them  ;  as  a 
painter  does  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  body ;  figures  being  to  the  one  what 
lines  and  colours  are  to  the  other.  The  defign  of 
Catiline  to  deftroy  the  Roman  ftate  and  burn  the  city, 
is  a  ftory  well  known.  There  was  an  army  drawn  to- 
gether at  a  proper  diftance  to  favour  the  undertaking; 
end  others  were  left  in   Rome,  who  had  their  parts 
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tiin,  yoMr  unbrlJI^-d  ra^f.  Ki'.tlier  the  iil^!itg;uaril  of  the 
palace,  nor  the  city -wntch,  nor  the  peoples  fear,  nor  the 
afrrrement  ninonj  roo'l  rpen,  nor  the  callin^r  together 
of  the  fenrte  in  this  fortifie  !  place,  nor  the  counte- 
nmces  an  1  looks  of  this  aflTcmbly,  appear  to  move -you 
in  the  leal  I  affiire  you  we  are  nil  of  us  apprifcd  of 
whTt  yon  did  the  laft  nijjht,  and  the  night  before, 
vhere  you  was,  and  who  were  with  vou,  and  what  re- 
folutions  you  came  to.  Thefe  are  fad  tirnes,  the  age 
is  vei-y  degenerate  ;  that  the  fcnate  fliould  know  all 
this,  the  conful  fi.e  it  ;  and  yet  that  this  man  ihould 
live,  come  into  the  fenate,  hear  all  our  debates,  and 
mark  us  out  to  deftroy  us."  You  fee  the  fenfe  is  en- 
tirely the  fame,  and  the  words  too  in  a  Sfreat  meifure; 
fo  that  there  is  little  more  than  an  alteration  in  the 
form  of  them.  And  yet  who  docs  not  perceive  how 
flat  and  lan,5uid  fich  a  way  of  talking  muft  have  ap- 
peared [It  that  time  i'  and  how  much  it  lofes  of  that 
fpiric  and  energy,  which  fho«5  itfcif  in  Cicero's  man- 
ner of  expr--fiioii  ?  Had  he  delivered  nimfelf  thus,  it 
might  indeed  have  made  the  fenate  loo-ii  upon  Cati- 
line as  an  abandoned  wretch,  loft  to  all  virtue  and 
goodnefs,  and  perhaps  hr.ve  moved  fome  to  pity  him 
on  that' account  ;  as  we  are  e.ifily  induced  to  com- 
panionate perfons  in  fuch  circumftancea,  efpecinlly 
when  defrcnjed  from  noble  and  v!rtuo\;s  anceftors, 
which  was  his  cafe.  But  fure  it  would  have  been  ill 
fuitcd  to  fire  their  minds  with  that  generous  regard 
for  their  country,  and  the  necefR.ry  precautions  for 
its  fecurlty,  which  the  circnmllances  of  the  ttate  then 
required.  Nor  would  Catiline  have  been  at  all  de- 
terred by  it,  but  rjther  encouraged  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  defigns,  from  the  little  cffeA  a  fpeech  fo 
managed  mull  proliably  have  had  upon  the  minds  of 
the  fenators.  But  Cicero  knew  very  well  that  the 
piffions  of  mankind  are  the  fprings  of  aftion  :  that 
it  is  many  times  not  fufficient  for  an  orator  to  convince 
their  rainds,  by  fetting  the  truth  in  a  cler:r  light;  but 
he  muft  alfo  raifc  their  hopes,  alarm  their  fears,  in- 
flame their  anger,  or  excite  foi!e  other  fuitable  paf- 
fion,  before  they  will  be  brought  to  afl  with  that  zeal 
and  fervour  which  the  c?.fe  may  require.  And  as  he 
was  adniirably  well  fl<il'ed  in  this  art  of  touching  the 
pafhoos.  he  feldom  fails  to  fix  upon  the  proper  me- 
thods of  doing  it,  and  makes  clioice  of  fuch  figures 
and  modes  of  fpcaking  as  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  re- 
prefent  the  emotions  of  his  own  mind.  For  e\try 
pafiion  is  not  to  be  expreffcd  by  the  fame  figures,  any 
more  than  it  is  drawn  by  the  fame  lines,  or  painted 
with  the  fame  colours.  When  Dido  linds  tliat  .(Eneas 
is  about  to  leave  her,  fhe  ufes  all  her  arts  to  detain  liim. 
And  as  perfons  in  great  diftrefs  are  feldom  at  a  lofs 
to  exprefs  tlieir  condition  in  the  moft  affecting  way  ; 
{lie  difcovers  her  fear,  anger,  revenge,  with  the  whole 
crowd  of  diforders  which  then  poffeffed  her  mind,  in 
a  variety  of  moving  figures,  fuited  to  raife  the  coun- 
ter pafllons  in  his  bre.;ft,  as  is  finely  rtprefented  by 
Vlrt^nl  in  that  artful  fpeech  he  has  made  for  her,  which 
we  forbear  to  recite  for  no  other  renfon  but  the  length 
of  it.  Eut  what  particular  figures  arc  moft  accom- 
modated to  anfwer  the  feveral  ends  propofcd  by  them, 
will  beft  appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  them  fc- 
paratelv. 

We  {hall  therefore  now  proceed  to  lay  down  a  few 
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direitions  for  the  prop:r  ufe  of  fi  ;ure'.  And  firfl  1^-1' 
they  fhould  alAfays  be  accommodate  1  to  the  fenti-  *"" 
mcnts,  and  rife  in  proportion  to  the  images  delign- 
ed  to  be  conveyed  by  them.  So  far  as  they  arc 
founded  in  reafon,  they  are  fuited  to  imrirefs  the 
mind  ;  but  where  the  language  outflrips  the  thoui'ht, 
though  it  miy  pl;afe  the  ear,  and  fome  weak  perfo.is 
may  be  carried  r;vay  with  a  pomp  of  words,  yet  an 
intelligent  hearer  wiD  foon  fee  through  the  thin  and 
airy  drefs.  It  is  the  fenfe  which  gives  weiglit  to  the 
figure,  as  that  by  ftriking  the  imagination  awakens 
the  mind,  and  excites  it  to  aft  in  conformity  to  rea- 
fon.  Again,  in  the  ufe  of  pathetic  fijTures,  It  is  ge- 
nerally better  to  be  nervous  than  copious  that  the 
images,  by  their  clofer  union,  may  imprefs  the  mind 
with  greater  force  and  energy;  though  in  fuch  figures 
ai  are  defigned  for  ornament  or  illuftration,  a  more 
dififafive  way  of  painting  is  fometimes  agreeable.  But 
farther,  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  figures  ought  to  be 
avoided.  For  what  was  obferved  in  relation  to  tropes, 
is  alfo  true  with  refpeft  to  thefe  ;  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  is  apt  to  darken  and  obfcurc  the  ftyle. 
And  btfides,  Cicero's  refleclion  in  this  cafe  is  very 
juft.  That  "  it  is  hard  to  fay,  what  fhould  be  the 
reafon,  that  thofe  things,  which  moft  affed  us  with 
a  fenfible  pleafure,  and  at  firfl  fight  foonell  move  us, 
do  likewite  fooneli  cloy  and  faliats  us."  But  chat 
it  is  fo,  we  find  by  common  experience.  Lr.ftly,  fi'j-ureg 
Ihould  be  fo  inter«-ovcn  in  a  difcourfe,  as  not  to  render 
the  ftyle  rough  and  uneven,  fometimes  high  and  at 
other  times  low  ;  now  dry  and  jejune,  then  pompous 
and  floiid.  In  a  word,  they  (laould  rather  feem  to 
arife  from  nature  than  art  ;  to  offer  themfclves,  than 
to  be  the  effeft  of  lludy  ;  and  to  appear  not  like 
patches  upon  a  face,  but  the  agreeable  beauty  of  a 
iouuvi  and  healthful  complexion.  But  of  this  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large  hereafter,  in 
treating  upon  the  different  kinds  or  eharafters  of  llyle. 
As  to  the  divifion  of  figures,  which  is  what  remains 
to  be  confidered,  they  are  ufually  divide  1  Into  two 
forts,  figures  of  words,  and  figures  of  fentences. 
The  difference  between  them  confifls  in  this  ;  that  in 
the  former,  if  you  alter  the  words,  or  fometimes  only 
the  fituation  of  them,  you  dcftroy  the  figure  ;  but  in 
the  latter  the  figure  remains,  whatever  words  are 
made  ufe  of,  or  in  what  manner  foever  the  order  of 
them  is  changed.  Thus  when  the  name  of  a  perfon 
or  thing  is  repeated,  to  intimate  fome  known  property 
or  quality  belonging  thereto,  ic  is  a  verbal  figure 
called  p/oce.  Cicero  was  a  true  patriot  and  hearty 
lover  of  his  country.  An  J  cherefore  we  fhall  ufe  this 
figure  in  faying,  that  at  tie  time  of  Catt/ine's  con/pi- 
racy  Cicero  appeared  like  Cicero.  The  fenfe  would  re- 
main the  fame,  but  the  figure  would  be  loft,  if  we 
fhould  alter  the  words,  an  1  fay,  at  that  time  Cicero 
appeared  like  hinifclf.  So  when  two  or  more  fentences, 
or  members  of  a  fentence,  end  with  the  fame  word, 
it  is  cnlle  1  epylrophc  ;  as  when  we  fay.  To  lofe  all  re- 
lijh  of  life,  is  in  eji-a  fo  lofe  life.  But  if  only  the  order 
of  tlie  words  be  changed  in  the  latter  claufe  thus. 
To  lofe  all  rel'tfli  of  If,  is  to  k  /  life  in  ejfca ;  the 
figure  vanilhes.  And  this  is  the  nature  of  the  verbal 
figures.  But  it  is  not  fo  in  figures  of  fentences;  they 
continue  the  f.ime,  whatever  alterations  are  made  in 
i  I  the 
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Eincutlon.  the  vi'orf!s.  An  orator  fotnct'mes  thinks  it  proper  to 
^—•^r^—'  change  the  fortn  of  his  ilifcourfc,  and  adJrefs  himfelf 
to  his  auflience,  or  an  al)fent  pitrfon,  or  elfe  perhaps 
to  introduce  fome  other  perfon  ;is  fpeaklng  to  thern 
whofe  words  raav  be  fappofcd  to  carry  greater  weight 
and  authority  with  them  than  his  own.  The  former 
of  thtfc  is  called  apnflrophe,  and  the  latter /iro/o/o/xcia 
er  imagery  ;  which  require  no  certain  words  or  order 
of  expreffion. 

Art.  I.  Verbal  Figures. 
Verbal  These   may  be  diftinguifhed   into    three  forts,  as 

fi^n'ulnled  *^^y  f^oifl'^  •"  ^  defciency  of  words,  a   redundancy,   or 
jpto  three     ti  repetition. 

forts;  wiih       I.   Of  the  firft  fort  are  f/Z/A/Tj- and  <7/)'OT/;/i7n. 
thei'vari-        Ellipps,   ifi  when  one  or  more  worrls  are  wantinjr  in 
ousfubdivi-^  fentence  to   complete  the  conftruAion,  and  fully  ex- 
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prefs  the  fcnfe.  This  fi  rure  is  often  ufed  in  proverbial 
fpcechcs :  as  when  we  fay,  Many  men,  many  minds  ; 
that  is,  have  many  minds ;  and,  The  more  dnng.-r,  the 
more  honour;  that  is,  /a/'nj  mor'  honour.  But  where 
more  is  intended  ly  fuch  cxprefTions  than  mere  brevity, 
and  efpecially  when  they  are  the  efft  ftof  fome  paffion, 
the  figure  receives  another  name,  and  is  called  apofio- 
pe/is,  which  is  placed  among  the  figures  of  fentencesj 
whe+e  we  {hall  confider  it. 

/Ifyndeton,  is  when  the  particles  that  conned  the 
members  of  a  fentence  one  with  another  are  left 
out,  to  reprcfent  either  the  celerity  of  an  attmn, 
or  the  hafte  and  eagernefs  of  the  fpeaker.  Thus  Ce- 
far  expreffes  his  fpeedy  conqueft  of  Pharnaces  :  /  camt^ 
J faiv,  I  conquered.  If  he  hid  inferted  the  copula- 
tives, and  faid,  /  came,  and  I f.iiv,  and  I  conquered,  it 
would  have  retarded  the  expreffion,  and  not  given  fo 
full  and  jull  an  idea  of  the  fwiftnefaof  the  aftion.  In 
the  laft  article  we  took  notice  of  the  vehement  and 
impetuous  manner  in  which  Cicero  attacked  Catiline 
in  his  firft  oration,  where  his  defign  was  to  fire  the 
minds  of  the  fcnate  agalnll  him,  and  oblige  him  to 
leave  the  city  ,  both  which  points  he  gained  hy  thit 
fpefch.  The  next  day,  therefore,  when  Catiline  was 
gone,  he  calls  together  the  body  of  the  citizens,  and 
makes  a  fpeech  to  them,  which  in  a  fort  of  rapture  or 
tranfport  of  mind  he  thus  begins,  by  acquainting  them 
with  the  depjrture  of  Cr'tiline,  He  is  gone,  departed,  ejca- 
ped,  broke  out ;  intimating  at  the  fame  time  both  the 
cxceffive  rage  in  \vhlch  Gatilint  left  Rome,  and  the 
great  pleafute  with  which  he  was  himfelf  affedeil  oa 
that  account.  This  concife  vpay  of  fpeaking  adds  like- 
wife  B  confiderable  emphafis  to  an  expreffion,  and  by 
bringing  the  feveral  pnrts  of  a  thing  nearer  togeth:^r 
affefts  the  mind  with  greater  force.  Thus  Cicero  fets 
Cato's  charader  in  a  very  ftrong  and  beautiful  light 
by  the  ufe  of  this  figure.  "  Nature  itfelf  (fays  he) 
has  made  you  a  great  and  excellent  man  for  integrity, 
gravity,  temperance,  magnanimity,  juftice,  in  a  word, 
for  all  virtues." 

II.  The  fecond  fort  of  verbal  figures  is  contrary 
to  thefe,  and  confifts  in  a  redundancy  or  multiplicity 
uf  words;  which  are  likewife  two,  ^/confl/J^n/j- and^o- 
lyfyndelon. 

WheVi  we  ufe  more  words  than  are  neceffary  to  ex- 
prefs  a  thing,  it  is  called  plecnafmus.  This  is  done 
iometime^for  greater  emphafis,  as  when  we  fay.  Where 
tn  the  •woridit  bt  ?  At  other  times  it  is  defigned  to  af- 
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certain  the  truth   of  wh  it   is  fail  ;   So   the  fervant  in  Elocution. 
Terence,  when  the  truth  of  nhat  he  had  related  was  *— ^V"* 
called  in  queftiou,  replies,   It  is  certainly  fo  ;   I  Jain  it 
■with  thefe  very  eyes  ■ 

When  the  feveral  parts  of  a  fentence  are  united  by 
proper  pirticles,  it  is  called  polyfyndeton.  This  adds  a 
weight  and  gravity  to  an  exprefiion,  and  mjkes  whit 
is  fad  to  appear  with  an  air  of  folemnity  ;  and  by  re- 
tarding the  courfe  of  the  fentence,  gives  the  mind  an 
opportunity  to  confider  and  rtfieft  upon  every  pirt  di- 
ftiniftly.  We  often  meet  with  this  figure  in  Demoft- 
henes,  which  very  well  fuits  with  the  gravity  of  his 
flyle.  So  he  encourages  the  Athenians  to  piofecute 
the  war  againft  K-ing  Philip  of  Macedon,  from  this 
confi.leration,  that  now  "  they  had  fhips,  and  men, 
and  money,  and  ftores,  and  all  other  things  which 
might  contribute  to  the  llrength  of  the  city,  in  greater 
number  and  plenty  than  in  former  times."  Every  ar« 
tide  here  has  its  weight,  and  carries  in  it  a  proper  mo- 
tive to  animate  them  to  the  war.  But  if  you  remove 
the  copulatives,  the  fentence  will  lofe  much  of  ics 
force. 

III.  The  third  kind  of  verbal  figures  confids  in  a  re- 
petition.    And  either  the  fame  wotd  in  found  or  fenfe,_ 
is  repeated  J  or  one  of  a  like  feund,  or  fignification, 
or  both. 

Of  the  former  fort  there  are  ten,  called  antanacU- 
fis,  ploce,  epi%euxis,  climax,  anaphora,  epiflrophe,  fym» 
place, .  epnnahpjis,  anadiphfis,  and  epanodos.  I'he  two 
firiT:  of  thefe  agree  in  found,  but  differ  in  fenfe  ;  the 
eight  following  agree  in- both. 

When  the  fame  word  in  found  but  not  in  fenfe  is  re- 
peated, it  is  called  antanaclafls.  This  figure  fome- 
times  carries  a  poignancy  in  it;  andWhen  it  appears  na- 
tural and  eafy,  difcovers  a  ready  tyrn  of  thought.  A»  ■ 
when  a  fon,  to  clear  himfelf  of  fufpicion,  allured  his  fa- 
ther he  did  not  luait  for  his  death  ;  hii  father  replied. 
But  I  dejire  you  ivould  ivait  for  it.  Here  the  won! 
•wait  is  taken  in  two  different  fenfes.  It  is  likewife 
ufed  on  ferioiis  occafionf,  as  in  grave  and  moral  pre- 
cepts, which  are  apt  to  afFeft  the  mind  with  greater 
pleafure  when  delivered  in  an  agreeable  drefs.  As 
this;  Care  for  thofe  things  in  your  youth,  'which  in  old 
age  may  free  you  from  care  :  Where  the  word  care  in  ■ 
the  former  place  fignifies  to  provide,  and  in  the  latter 
anxiety  of  mind.  And  even  our  Saviour  himfelf  once 
U'^es  this  figure,  when  he  fays  to  one  of  his  riifciples, 
who  defired  to  be  difmilTed  from  attending  him  that 
he  might  go  and  bury  his  father;  Folloio  me,  and  let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead:  Where  dead  in  one  place 
denotes  a  natural  death,  and  in  the  other  a  moral  or 
fpiritual  death. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  fome  perfon  or  thing  is  re- 
peated again,  to  denote  fome  particular  charaftcr  or 
property  defigned  to  be  exprefTed  by  it ;  and  then 
it  is  called />/o«.  Thus  Cicero  fays,  Toung  Cata  "wantt 
experience,  but  yet  he  is  Cato ;  meaning  he  had  the 
fteady  temper  of  the  family.  And  fo  in  the  pro- 
verbial expreffion,  /la  ape  is  an  ape,   drefs  him   ever  fo 

When  a  word  is  repeated  again  with  vehemence  in  i^\ 
the  fame  fenfe,  it  is  called  cpizeuxis.  This  figure  (hows 
the  carneftnefs  of  the  fpeaker,  and  his  great  concern 
of  mind  about  what  he  fays  ;  and  therefore  has  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  audience. 
6  It 
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ilocution.'  It  IS  fulted  to  exprefs  anger,  furpnie,  forrow,  ami  fe- 
■"~v~~->  veral  othsr  pafiions.  As  when  Cicero  would  exprefs 
his  indignation  againft  Antony  for  having  been  the 
chief  inftrument  in  bringing  on  the  civil  war,  he  fays 
to  him  :  Tuu,  you,  Antony,  pufloed  Ctfar  upon  the  civil 
•war.  And  thus  he  tells  Catiline  in  his  firft  invec- 
tive againft  hira  :  Tou  live;  and  live,  not  to  lay  ajiJe, 
but  to  purfue,  your  luicked  dejign.  And  when  our  S;i- 
viour  would  exprefs  his  great  concern  and  foirow  for 
the  wickednefs  of  the  Jews,  he  does  it  in  ihis  pathe- 
tic manner  :  0  jferufaUm,  Jerufalem,  'U/bo  killejl  the  pro- 
phets ! 
*5  Ciimax  is  a  beautiful  kind   of  repetition,  when  the 

word,  which  ends  the  firft  member  of  a  period,  be- 
gins the  fecond,  and  fo  through  each  member,  till  the 
whole  is  finilhed.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  llrength 
as  well  as  beauty  in  this  figure,  where  the  feveral  Heps 
rife  naturally,  and  are  clofely  connefted  with  each 
other.  As  in  this  example:  There  is  no  enjoyment  of 
properly  "without  government,  no  government  -without  a 
nagijlrate,  no  magijlrate  •without  obedience,  and  no  obe- 
dience luhere  every  one  ads  as  he pleafes.  But,  as  Quin- 
tilian  obfeives,  this  figure  lies  fo  open,  that  it  is  apt 
to  look  too  much  like  art  ;  for  which  reafon  he  ad- 
vifes  not  to  ufe  it  often.  To  prevent  this,  therefore, 
■orators  fometimes  difguife  it,  by  not  repeating  the  fame 
word  which  ftood  in  the  former  member,  but  fome 
other  equivalent  to  it.  As  in  the  following  inftance 
of  Cicero  for  Milo  :  "  Nor  did  he  commit  himfelf  only 
to  the  people,  but  alfo  to  the  fenate ;  nor  to  ihe 
fenate  only,  hut  likewife  to  the  public  forces  ;  nor  to 
thefe  only,  but  alfo  to  his  power  with  whom  the  fe- 
nate had  entrufted  the  whole  commonwealth." 
>0  When  feveral  fentences,  or  members  of  a  fentence, 

begin  with  the  fame  word,  it  is  called  anaphora.  This 
\%  a  lively  and  elegant  figure,  and  ferves  very  much  to 
engage  the  attention.  For  by  the  frequent  return  of 
the  fame  word  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  held  in  an 
agreeable  fufpenfe,  till  the  whole  is  finilhed.  "  You 
do  nothing  (fays  Cicero  to  Catiline),  you  attempt 
nothing,  you  think  nothing,  but  what  I  not  enly 
hear,  but  alfo  fee,  and  plainly  perceive."  It  is  fre- 
quently ufed  by  way  of  queftion;  which  renders  it  not 
only  beautiful,  but  likewife  ftrong  and  nervous.  As 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fame  fpeech  :  "  Does  neither 
the  night-guard  of  the  palace,  nor  the  city  watch, 
nor  the  peoples  fear,  nor  the  agreement  of  all  goed 
men,  nor  the  meeting  of  the  fenate  in  this  fortified 
place,  nor  the  countenances  and  looks  of  this  affembly, 
at  all  move  you  ?'  And  in  another  of  his  orations  ; 
"  What  is  fo  popular  as  peace,  which  feems  to  afford 
a  pleafure,  not  only  to  beings  endowed  with  fenfe,  but 
even  to  inanimate  nature  ?  What  is  fo  popular  as  li- 
berty, which  even  beafts  as  well  as  men  feem  to  covet 
and  prefer  above  all  things  ?  What  is  fo  popular  as 
eafe  and  leifurt-,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  you 
and  your  anceftors  have  undergone  the  greatelt  la- 
bours V 
'  Epijlrophe   is    contrary  to  the   former,  and  makes 

the  repetition  at  the  end  of  each  member  or  fentence. 
As  thus:  Since  concord  "was  lojl ;  friendjhip  -was  lojl, 
fdelity  -was  lojl,  liberty  -was  lojl  ;  ail  -was  lojl.  And  Ci- 
cero, in  the  charge  which  he  brings  againft  Mark  An- 
tony before  the  fenate,  makes  ufe  of  this  figure,  when 
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he  fays,  "  Do  yeu  lament  the  deftruftion  of  three  Elocution., 

Roman  armies?  the  author  of  that  deftruftion  was"— "j"""^ 
Antony.     Do  you  bewail  the  lofs  of  moft  eminent  ci- 
tizens ?  They  have  been  taken  from  you  by  Antony. 
Is  the  authority  of  this  order  weakened  ?  It  is  weak- 
ened by  Antony." 

Symploce  takes  in  both  thefe  laft  figures.  As  in  that 
of  Cicero  :  "  You  would  pardon  and  acquit  him, 
whom  the  fenate  hath  condemned,  whom  the  people  of 
Rome  have  condemned,  whom  all  mankind  have  con- 
demned." Here  the  feveral  members  both  begin  and 
end  with  the  fame  word.  We  have  a  beautiful  in- 
llancc  of  it  in  St  Paul,  when  he  fays,  "  Are  they 
Hebrews?  fo  am  1.  Are  they  Ifraelites  ?  foam  I. 
Are  they  the  feed  of  Abraham?  fo  am  I." 

W^hen  a  fentence  concludes  with  the  word  with  which 
it  began,  it  is  called  epanalep/ts.  As  in  that  expref- 
fion  of  Plautus,  "  Virtue  contains  all  things,  he  wants 
no  good  thing  who  has  virtue."  The  figure  is  the 
fame,  but  the  principle  not  fo  hoaeft,  in  the  advice 
which  we  find  given  by  the  mifer  in  Horace,  when  he 
fays,  "  Get  money,  if  you  can,  honeftly  ;  but  however, 
get  money."  This  figure  adds  a  force  to  an  expref- 
fion,  when  the  principal  thing  deiigned  to  be  convey- 
ed is  thus  repeated,  by  leaving  it  laft  upon  the  mind. 
And  it  heightens  the  beauty  of  it,  when  the  fentence 
has  an  agreeable  turn  arifing  from  two  oppofite  parts. 
As  in  Cicero's  compliment  to  Casfar  :  "  We  have  feen 
your  victory  terminated  by  the  war ;  your  drawa 
fword  in  the  city  we  have  not  feen."  Hermogenea 
calls  this  a  circle,  becaufe  the  fentence  returns  again 
to  the  fame  word,  as  that  geometrical  figure  is  form- 
ed by  the  orbicular  motion  of  a  line  to  the  fame 
point. 

When  the  following  fentence  begins  with  the  fame 
word  with  which  the  former  concluded,  it  is  termed 
anadiplofis.  As  in  the  following  inftance :  Let  us 
think  no  price  too  great  for  truth ;  truth  cannot  be 
bought  too  dear.  So  in  that  paffage  of  St  John  :  He 
came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not.  Thia 
figure  generally  fuita  beft  with  grave  and  folema  dif- 
courfes. 

Epanodos  is  the  inverfion  of  a  fentence,  or  repeat- 
ing it  backwards,  fo  that  it  takes  in  the  two  laft  fi- 
gures; for  it  both  begins  and  ends  with  ihe  fame  word, 
and  the  fame  word  is  likewife  repeated  in  the  middle. 
This  turn  of  expreffion  has  a  beauty  in  it,  and  (hows  a 
reaJintfs  of  thought  We  have  the  following  example 
of  it  in  Mmutius  Felix,  where  he  is  expofing  the  folly 
of  the  Egyptian  fuperftition.  "  Ifis  (^fays  he),  with 
Cynoccphalus  and  her  priefts,  laments,  bemodns,  and 
feeks  her  loft  fon  ;  her  attendants  beat  their  brealls, 
and  imitate  the  grief  of  the  unhappy  mother  ;  in  » 
little  lime  the  fon  is  found,  upon  which  they  all  re- 
joice. Nor  do  they  ceafe  every  year  to  loie  what 
they  find,  or  to  find  what  they  lofe.  And  is  it  not  ri- 
diculous to  lament  what  you  worlhip,  or  to  worihip 
what  you  lament  ?"  It  ferves  likewife  to  illuftrate  and 
enforce  the  fenfe,  by  fetting  it  in  two  oppofite  views. 
As  in  that  expreffion  if  the  prophet  :  "  V\  o  unto 
them  who  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good  ;  who  put 
darknefs  for  li^ht.  and  l;giit  'or  darkntfs!" 

Thofe  figures  whiih  confift  in  a  repetition  of  words 

of  a  like  found  or  iignification,  or  both;  are  four  ; 
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tlocution.  paronomnfia,  hnmo'ioptolm,  fynonymta,  nnd  derivai'io  ;  the 
^~^  two  firft  of  which   rcfpeft   words   that  are  fimilar  in 

found  only,  the  third  in  fenfe,  and  the  lait  in  both. 

When  two  words  very  near  in  found,  but  different 
in  fenfe,  refpeft  each  other  in  the  fame  fentence,  it  is 
called  paronomapa.  As  when  we  fay,  /,fter  a  fcnjl 
comes  a  faji;  and,  A  fi'iend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 
We  ufually  call  it  a  pun,  which  when  new,  and  appo- 
fitely  ufed,  paifes  for  wit,  and  ferves  to  enliven  con- 
vcrfation.  Nor  is  it  wholly  to  be  excluded  from  grave 
and  ferious  dif.-ouvfcs:  for  a  witty  jell  hr.s  many  times 
hjj  a  better  effecl  than  a  folld  argument,  and  prevailed 
vith  thofe  who  could  not  be  moved  by  clofe  rcafoning. 
And  therefore  Cicero  and  the  bell  fpeakers  have 
fometimes  recourfe  to  it  upon  weighty  and  folemn  oc- 
cafions,  as  will  be  (hown  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 
When  the  fevtral  parts  of  a  fentence  end  with  the 
faa.e  cafe,  or  tenfe  of  a  like  found,  this  alfo  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  figuie,  and  named  hamoioptoton.  As  thus  : 
A'o  marvel  though  luifdom  complain  that  J]:e  is  either  <wi/- 
fully  d'fplfed,  cr  larehfsly  ne^leSed ;  either  openly  /corn- 
ed, or  fecrctly  abhorred.  This  figure  is  efteeiiicd  moll 
beautiful  when  the  parts  are  all  of  the  fime  length, 
cr  pretty  near  it  ;  as  ic  adds  to  the  harmony  of  the 
period,  and  renders  the  cadency  of  the  feveial  mem-' 
hers  more  mufica!  from  the  jufl  proportion  between 
them.  The  Greek  rhetoricians  were  much  addifted  to 
this  figure,  and  liberates  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
it.  But  feme  of  the  beft  orators  ftem  to  have  induflri- 
oufly  avoided  it,  as  carrying  in  it  too  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  art.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  figure 
appears  nowhere  fo  much  in  all  the  work*  of  Demoll- 
hcnes,  as  in  an  oration  which  he  did  not  fpeak  him- 
lelf,  but  wrote  for  his  fiiend  Diodnrus,  a  man  of  that 
taile,  who  was  to  pronounce  it  as  his  own. 

The  next  figure  above-mentioned  is  Jynonymia.  Now 
flriitly  Ipeaking,  fynonyraous  words  are  thofe  which 
have  exaiily  the  fame  fenfe.  But  there  being  few 
fuch,  the  ufe  of  tiit  term  is  fo  far  extended  as  to  com- 
prehend words  of  a  near  afSnity  in  their  fignification, 
which  in  d-ifcouife  are  frequently  put  for  one  acother. 
So,  to  dejire,  and  intreat,  are  fometimes  ufed  as  equi- 
valent terms ;  whereas  to  dijire  is  no  more  than  to 
■wilh  for  a  thing,  and  to  intreat  is  to  exprefs  that  incli- 
nation in  words  In  like  manner,  ejiecm  and  honour 
are  often  taken  for  fynonymous  words,  though  they 
have  not  precifily  the  fame  fenfe,  !jut  one  is  the  ufual 
confequence  of  the  other  ;  for  eileem  is  the  good  opi- 
nion we  entertain  of  a  perfon  in  our  mind,  and  ho 
nour  the  outward  expreflion  of  that  opinion.  When 
two  or  more  fuch  wordo  come  together,  they  conlH- 
tute  this  figure,  .'is  when  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  PIfo, 
fays,  "  His  whole  countenance,  which  is  the  tacit 
language  of  the  mind,  has  drawn  men  into  a  miftake, 
and  deceived,  chtattd,  impofcd  on  thofe  who  did  not 
know  him."  This  figure  fometimes  adds  force  to  an 
expreflion,  by  enlivening  the  idea  ;  and  it  often  pro- 
jnotes  the  harmony  and  juft  cadent)  of  a  fentence, 
which  otherwifc  would  diop  too  icon,  and  diiaj  point 
the  ejr. 

When  fuch  words  as  fpring  from  the  fame  root,  as 
jvjiice,  juft,  injufiice,  unji.Jl,  and  the  like,  rome  toge- 
ther in  the  fame  fentence,  tl  ey  make  the  figure  cidled 
deriviUio.  Cuero,  obfcrving  the  vanity  of  the  philo- 
fophers  who  aficfted  ptaife  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
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decried  it,  ufes  this  figure,  when  he  fays  of  them,  Elocutioi 
"  The  philofopheis  fet  their  names  to  thofe  very  """*/"■ 
books  which  they  write  for  the  contempt  of  glory  ; 
and  are  delirous  to  be  honoured  and  applauded,  even 
for  what  they  fay  in  contempt  of  honour  and  ap- 
plaufc."  This  figure  receives  an  additional  beauty 
when  repeated,  efpecially  in  two  oppofite  members  ; 
as,  He  luijhed  rathir  to  die  a  prefent  death,  than  to  live  a 
7niferab!e  life. 

Art.  II.  Figures  o/'Sentences. 

Of  thefe,  fome  are  principally  adapted  for  reafon- 
ing,  and  others  to  move  the  paflions. 

I.  Thofe  ftiiied  for  proof.   Which  are  fix  :   Prokpfis, 
hypohole,   onacoinofis ,  epitrope,  parabole,  and  antithefis. 

Prolejjis,  or  anticipation,  is  fo  called,  when  the  ofa- of  fi  rures 
tor  firit  ftarts  an  ohjettion,  which  he  forcfees  may offetenci 
be  made  either  againit  his  conduft  or  caufe,   and  tiun  fome  are  fi 

anfwers  it.      Its    ufe  is  to   forellal  an   adverfary,   and ''^■'','^;r"  >'i 

h,  .   ,  ,-  It-      ^"J  lome 

^  is  exceptions,  which  cannot  aherwaids  be  m-  (-„„  „,„.,,,■„ 

tioduced  with  fo  good  a  grace  Though  it  has  like- the pifli„i 
wife  a  farther  advantage,  as  it  ferv(;s  to  conciliate  the 
audience,  while  the  fpeaker  appears  defiious  to  repre- 
fcnt  matters  fairly,  and  not  to  conceal  any  objection 
which  may  be  made  againit  him.  The  occalions  of 
this  figure  are  various  ;  and  the  manner  of  introdu- 
cing it  very  different.  Sometimes  the  orator  thinks  it 
neceffary  to  begin  with  it,  in  order  to  juflify  his  con- 
duift,  and  remove  any  exceptions  which  may  be  made 
againft  his  defign.  Cicero,  for  feveral  years  together, 
alter  he  firlt  began  to  plead,  had  always  been  for  the 
defendant  in  criminal  cafes.  And  therefore,  when  he 
was  prevailed  with  to  undertake  the  accufation  of 
Verres,  he  begins  his  oration  with  this  apology  for 
himfelf:  "  If  any  one  prtfcnt  /hould  wonder,  that 
when  for  feveral  years  pall  I  have  fo  condudlcd  my- 
felf  as  to  defend  m  iny  and  accufe  none,  I  now  on  a 
fudden  alter  my  cullom,  and  undertake  an  accufition: 
when  he  fluU  have  heard  the  occalion  and  reafon  of 
my  defign,  he  will  both  approve  of  it,  an.l  think  no 
perfon  fo  proper  to  manage  this  affjir  as  myfelf." 
And  then  he  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  rea- 
fons  which  moved  him  to  engage  in  it.  At  other 
times  the  objetlion  is  admitted  as  an  exception  to 
what  has  been  fiid,  but  not  fo  as  to  affeft  it  in  gene- 
ral. Thus,  when  Cicero  has  reprefentcd  the  advan- 
tages ot  literature  and  the  polite  arts,  he  Harts  this 
ohjeilion  to  what  himfelf  had  laid,  "  But  fome  one 
will  afl<,  whether  thole  great  men,  the  memory  of 
whofe  glorious  aftions  ia  delivered  down  to  polterlty, 
were  acquainted  with  that  fort  ol  learning  1  fo  af>- 
plaud  V  To  which  he  replies,  "  Indeed  this  can  fcarce 
be  faid  of  them  all.  However,  the  anlwer  is  eafy.  I 
hive  known  feveral  perfons  of  excellent  abilities,  who-, 
without  learning,  by  the  force  of  an  extraordinary  ge- 
nius have  been  men  of  great  viriue  and  folidity  Nay 
I  will  add,  that  nature  without  learning,  has  oftener 
produced  thefe  qualifications,  than  learning  without  a 
genius.  But  yet  it  mufl  llill  be  ownetL,.  that  where 
both  thefe  meet,  they  form  fomething  very  excellent 
and  fiiigular."  Again,  at  other  times,  the  orator  art- 
fully reprefents  the  olj^dion  aa  fomething  ciHifidtr- 
able  and  important,  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  his 
anfwer  when  he  has  conlnted  it.  Cicero,  in  hiS  cele- 
brated oratien  for  the  ManiUaix  law,  could  not  omit 
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uion.  to  take  notice,  thr.t  LuciiHiis  hnd  alrca  'y  j;aiiieJ  fe- 
/  '  veral  vtry  i  onli.icrahic  a  Ivautaircs  over  Michri'lates. 
And  thcrcuii-e,  iniviiii^-  before  dcfcribed  ihc  war  as 
very  cieat  xii  dangerous,  apprthtn-JiiiLC  thele  two  ac- 
roniits  miuht  appear  fornevvhat  inconfiHeiit,  and  be 
liable,  to  an  objcttioii,  he  puts  it  thus  artfully  himfcU  : 
"  But  now,  after  what  I  have  fa!d  of  LucuUus,  it  may 
"  probably  be  ai]<ed,  How  then  can  the  war  be  fo  great? 
i  e  plcafed  to  hear,  for  there  feems  to  be  very  jult  rea- 
fon   for  this   queftion."     And    then    he   proceeds  to 
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mult  I  f,iy  ?  That  1  fl:d  from  a  co.-.foioia'iiefs  of  guilt  ?  Elocutio;!. 
But  what  i^  ch.irg-ed  upon  me  a'!  a  crime,  was  fo  hr  '""'^^  '  ' 
from  l;eln;j  a  fault,  that  it  is  the  mo  1  ploriou:;  aaioa 
fiRce  the  mcmoiy  of  man,  (he  means  his  punilliin^  the 
afr.<ciates  of  Catiline.)  That  I  feared  being  called  to 
an  account  by  the  people  ?  That  was  never  talked  of; 
and  it  it  had  been  done,  I  fhould  have  come  oiF  with 
double  honour.  That  I  wanted  the  fupport  of  ijood 
and  honefl  men  ?  'I  hat  is  falfe.  That  I  nas  afraid  of 
death  ?  That  is  a  calumny.    I  mud  therefore  fay,  what 


fhow,  from  the  power  of  king  Mithridates  at  that  time,  I  would  not,   unlcfs  compelled  to  it,  that  I  withdrew 

his  great  abilitic-s,   long  experience  in  military  affairs,  to  prefervc   the  city."     When  the  objeftions  are  put 

and  frefli  alliances,  that  tiie   war  was  yet  very  great  by  way  of  queftion,  as  in    the  example  here   given, 

and  dangerous.     But  fometimes,  when    the  orator  is  they  add  a  br.flfnefs  and  poignancy  to  the  figure.   All 

ftnfi'  le  that  what  he  has  advanced  lies  open  to  an   ob-  the  pans  of  it  are  not  conftantly  exprcfl'ed.      For  thus 

jettion,  he  omits  to  make  it  in  exprefs  terms  ;  and  yet  Cicero  in  his  defence  of  Plancius  introduces  his  aff- 

proceeds  to  vindicate  what   he   had    faid,  as  if  it  had  vfrfary  objecting,  and  himfelf  anfwtr.'ng,   "  The  peo- 

been  made.     Thus,  when  Cicero  had  charged  V^erres  pie  judged  ill,  but  they   did  judge  ;  they  fhould  not 

with  having  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  of  all  have  done  it,  but  they  had  a  power  ;   1  cannot  fu'jmit 

their    place,   jewi;L,     and    other    valuable    moveables,  to  it,   but   many   very  preat   and  wife  men  have." — 

which  he  thought  worth  while  to  carry  away  1  as  the  Bo;h  the  propofition  and  concluilon  are  here  omitted, 
audience  might  imagine  this  to  be  fcarce  credible,   he  The  next  figure  in  order  is  miaccinofis,  or  communi- 

takes  it  for  granted  they  thought  fo,  and  therefore  im-  cathn  ;   by  which  the  fpeaker  deliberates  either  with 

mediately  adds,  "  As  itrange  as  this  is.  1  affirm  it  po-  the  judges,    the   hearers,    or  the    adverfary    himfelf. 

fitively,  without  any  intention  to  aggravate  the  crime."  Thus  Cicero  addreffes  the  judges  in   his  accufation  of 

And  fo  he  goes  on  to  the  proof  ot  his  alTertion.     But  Verres :  "  Now  I  detire  your  opinion  what  you  think 

this  figure  is  likewife  made  ufe  of  to  guard   againft  I  ought  to  do.     And    1  know   your  advice   will  be, 

fome  objection,  which  the  fptaktr  apprehends  may  be  though  you  do  not  declare  it,  what  appears  to  me  ne- 

made  againtl  what  he  defigns  to  fay.     And  thus  Ci-  ceffary  to  be  done."     In  another  phce  we  find  him 

cero  ules  it  in  !-'s  oration  for  Sextius.     "  My  province  reafoning    in   this    manner    with    the    adverfe  party: 

(fays  he),  as  I  fpeak  laft,  feems  to  call  for  aifeition  to  "  What  could  you  have  done  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  at  fuch 

my  friend,  rather  than  his  defence;  complaint,  rather  a  time;   when  to  have  fat  ftill,   or  withdrawn,  would 

than  eloquence  ;  exprefEons  of  grief,  rather  than  art.  have  been  cowardice  I  When  the  wicktdnefs  and  fury 

And  therefore,  if  I    fhall   exprefs  myftlf  with  more  of  Saturninus  the  tribune  had  called  you  into  the  capi- 

warmth,  or   j-rcater   freedom,  th  n    thofe   who    liave  tol  ;  and  the  confuls,  to  defend  the  fifety  and  lioerty 

fycke  befrre  me,  I  hope  you  w  11  grant  mt  all  that  li-  of  your  country  ;  whofe  authorit)-,  whofe  voice,  which 

berty  of  fpecch  which  you  judge  reafonable  to  be  al-  paily  would  you  have  followed,  and  whofe  command 

lowed  to  an  affeftionate  forrow  and  juft  refentment."  would  you  have  chofen  to  obey  :"    This  figure  carriej 

This  figure  requires  great  prudence  and  difcretion  in  in  it  an  air  of  modefty  and  ccmdefcenfion,  wh.en  the 

the  management   ol  it.     The   fpeakct   mu.l  conlider  fpeaker  Icems  unwilling  to  determine  in  his  own  caufe, 

well  the  temper,  bias,  and  other  circumftances  of  his  but  refers  it  to  the  Opinion   of  others.     It  likewife 

hearers,  in  on'er  to  form  a  right  ju  'gment  what  pajts  fnows  a  peifuafion  of  the  tquity  of  his  caufe,  that  he 

of  his  I'.ifcourfe  may  \,t  moll  liable  to  exception.     For  can  leave  it  to  their  arbitration  ;  and  ferves  very  much 

to  o!  jeft  fuch  things,   which  the  hearers  wouLl  never  to   conciliate    cheir  minds,   while  he  joins  them,  as  it 

have  thought  of  themftlves,  is  tu  give  himfelf  a  need-  were     with    hiinielf,  and    makes   them  of  his   party. 

Itfs  trouble  ;   and  to   Hart  fuch  difficulties,   which  he  /And  when  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  adverfe  party,  it 

cannot  afterwards  f.irly  rem.  ve,  will  expofe  both  him-  is  of  confiderable   advant.ige,  either  to  extort  a  con- 

leit  and  his  caufe.      But  as  n.thing  gives  an  audience  fcflion,  or  at  lead  to  filencc  him.      And  thercfo'c  the 

greater  pkaluie  and   f itistattion,  than  to  have  tb<ir  facred   writers    fometimes   very    beautifully    introduce 

ftruples  fully  anfwercd  as  they  rift  in  their  thoughts;  God  himfelf  thus  expollulating  with  mankind;  as  the 

fo  on  the  contrary,  be    a  difcourfe  otherwife  ever  fo  prophet   Malachi,    yl  Jon   hnn  .ureth   his  father,   and  a 

entertaining  and  a;ree6ble,  if  there  be  any  doubt  left  fervanl  his  majhr.'    If  then  I  be  a  father,  luhere  is  mine 

upon  the  minds  of  ti.e  licarers,   it  gives  them   a   pain  honour?  and  if  I  be  a  nuijier,  •where  is  my  far? 


tl  at  continues  with  them  till  it  tie  removed. 

The  figure  hypoMe  or  JuhjUtion,  is  not  much  un- 
like the  roimer  ;  and  is,  when  fcvcrai  things  ,Tre  men- 
tioned that  leem  to  make  for  the  contrary  fide,  and 
ea;  h  of  them  lefuted  in  order.  It  confii's  ot  three 
pans,  when  conplete  ;  a  propofition,  an  cuumtnition 
ot  particulars  witli  their  ar.fwcrs,  and  a  lonciufion. — 
Thut  Cicero,  upon  his  return  from  barilhment,  vin- 
dicates his  conduti  in  withdrawing  fo  quietly  and  not 
oppofing  the  faftion  that  rjtcted  him.  •'  My  depar- 
ttirc  t_la_\s  he)  is  objected  to  me,  which  charge  I  can- 
not anfwer  without  cocnmending  myftlf 


Another  figure  thit  comes  under  this  head,  Is 
epilrufe  ox  conc^ljiun  i  which  grants  one  thing,  to  ob- 
tain another  more  advantageous.  It  is  cither  real  or 
feigned  ;  and  either  the  whole  of  a  thing,  or  a  part 
only,  is  granted  We  ihail  cimfidcr  each  of  thelc  fe- 
parately,  and  illuilrate  them  with  proper  examples. 
Nothing  more  ciiufounds  an  aUveriary,  than  to  giant 
him  hie  whole  aigumcnt  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  either 
to  fhow  that  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpole,  or  to  ofler 
foretthing  elic  wnich  may  invalidate  it.  /  iilionv,  ijya 
the  cla.ni.int  by  w-iU  a,. ainll  ti.e  he^r  at  law,  that  no 
Fcr  what     buuy  --was  ii.oie  nearly  related  to  the  dsieufed  thun  you; 
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^  that  he  was  umhr  fame  nhligaliuns  to  yu ;  that  v»« 
•were  in  the  army  together :  but  luhat  is  all  this  to  the 
•U)!// ?  And  thus  Cicero  in  liis  defence  of  Ligarius, 
who  was  accufcd  by  Ttibero  for  havin'T  joined  with 
Pompey  in  the  civil  war  between  him  and  Csfar  : 
"  You  have,  Tubero,  what  an  ace  ufer  would  mod 
defire,  the  accufed  perfon  confeffing  the  charge  ;  but 
fo  as  to  affirm,  that  he  was  of  the  fame  paily  with 
you  and  your  excellent  father.  Therefore  own  firft 
that  it  was  a  crime  in  yourfelf,  before  you  chaige  it 
as  fuch  upon  Ligarius,"  Sometimes  the  orator  gives 
up  fome  particular  point  that  would  well  admit  of  a 
difpute,  to  gain  fomething-  more  confidcrable,  which 
he  thinks  cannot  fairly  be  denied  him.  In  the  affair  of 
vRofcius,  where  the  proof  depended  upon  circumftances, 
Cicero,  who  defended  him,  inquires  what  reafon  coald 
be  alleged  for  his  committing  fo  black  a  crime,  as  to 
kill  his  father.  And  after  he  has  fiiown  there  was  no 
probable  reafon  to  be  afligned  for  it,  h-e  adds,  "  Well, 
lince  you  can  offer  no  reafon,  although  this  might  be 
fufficient  for  me,  yet  I  will  recede  from  my  right.; 
and  upan  the  afliirance  I  have  of  his  innocence,  I  will 
grant  you  in  this  caufe  what  I  would  not  in  another. 
I  do  rot  therefore  infill  upon  your  telling  me  why  he 
killed  his  father,  but  zik  how  he  did  it  i"  This  ap- 
peatance  of  candour  and  ingenuity  in  fuch  conccfHons 
removes  the  fufpicion  of  art,  and  gives  greater  credit 
to  what  is  denied.  We  have  an  example  of  a  feigned 
or  ironical  cencelTion,  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Flaccus  ; 
v.herc,  interceding  for  him  on  the  account  of  his  for- 
mer good  fervices  in  the  time  of  Catiline's  confpiracy, 
he  fays  in  a  way  of  irony.  If  fuch  things  are  to  be 
overlooked,  "  let  us  appesfe  the  ghofts  of  Lentulus 
and  Cethegus  ;  let  us  recal  thofe  who  are  in  exile  ; 
End  let  us  be  punilhed  for  our  too  great  affeftion  and 
love  for  our  country."  By  this  artful  infmuation, 
the  orator,  after  he  has  ufed  all  his  arguments  to 
perfuade  his  hearers,  does  as  it  were  fet  them  at  li- 
berty, and  leave  there  to  their  own  eleftion  ;  it 
being    the    nature   of   man  to  adhere  more  ftedfaft- 

'ly  to  what  is  not  violently  impofed,  but  referred  to 
his  own  free  and  deliberative  choice.  And  to 
thefe  feigned  conceffions  maybe  referred  fuch  ways 
of  reafoning,  by  which  the  orator  both  juftifies 
a  charge  brought  againft  him  upon  the  fuppofition 
ef  its  being  true,  and  alfo  proves  that  the  charge  it- 
felf  is  falfe.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Milo,  re- 
prefents  the  taking  off  Clodius,  with  which  Milo  was 
accufed,  as  a  glorious  aflion  ;  after  he  has  fhown  that 
Milo'i  fcrvants  did  it  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
matter 

Paialole  or  fimilitude,  illuftrates  a  thing  by  com- 
paring it  with  fome  other,  to  which  it  bears  a  refem- 
blance.  Similitudes  are  indeed  generally  but  weak 
arguments,  thou^'h  often  beautiful  and  fine  ornaments. 
And  where  the  defign  of  them  is  not  fo  much  to  prove 
what  is  doubtful,  as  to  fet  things  in  a  clear  and  agree- 
able light,  they  come  properly  under  the  notion  of  fi- 
gures. They  are  of  two  forts  ;  fimple  and  compound. 
Thofe  are  cAWA  fmtple,  in  which  one  thing  only  is 
Jikened  or  compaied  to  another,  in  this  manner  :  As 

JhvLillows    appear  in  Jummtr,    but  in   ivinter   retreat ;  fo 

falfe  friends  Jhoiv  thtmfelves  in  profperity,  hut  all  fly  uivay 
when  advcrfity  approaches.  Compound  fimilitudes  are 
fuch,  wherein  one  thing  is  likened  or  compared  to  fe- 
reral  others  ;  as  thus  ;    What  light  it  to  the  iuorld,j>iy- 
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fc  to  thefei,  ivater  to  the  thirfly,  and  rtjl  ti>  the  'weary  ;  F.locui: 
that  is  kimwiedge  to  the  mind      The  more  exaft   the  a-  '        »- 
grce.nent  is  I.etween  the   things  thus  compared,  they 
give  the  greater  beauty  and  grace  to  the  figure. 

Antiihejis  or  oppofiiion,  by  which  things  contrary  g, 
or  different  are  compared,  to  render  them  more  evi- 
dent. Thu.i  Ciceio  Inys,  •'  The  Roman  people  hate 
private  luxury,  but  love  public  grandeur."  i'his  in 
a  very  florid  figure  ;  and  fuited  no  lefs  for  amplifi- 
cation than  proof.  As  in  the  following  inftance  -of 
Cicero,  whtre,  fpeaking  of  Ponipey,  he  fays,  "  He 
waged  more  wars  than  others  had  read  ;  conquered 
more  provinces  than  others  had  governed  ;  and  had 
been  trained  up  from  his  youth  to  the  art  of  war,  not 
by  the  precepts  of  others,  but  by  his  own  commands  ; 
not  by  mifcaniages  in  the  field,  but  by  vitlories  ;  not 
by  campaigns,  but  triumphs."  It  is  elteemed  a  beauty 
in  this  figure  when  any  of  the  members  are  inverted, 
which  fome  call  antimetathefls.  As  where  Cicero,  oppo- 
fing  the  conduft  of  V'erres  when  governor  of  Sicily,  to 
that  of  Marcellus  who  took  Syracufe  the  capital  city 
of  that  ifland,  fays,  "  Compare  this  peace  with  that 
war,  the  arrival  of  this  governor  with  the  viftory  of 
that  general,  his  profligate  troops  with  the  invincible 
army  of  the  other,  the  luxury  of  the  former  with  the 
temperance  of  the  latter ;  you  will  fay,  that  Syracufe 
was  founded  by  him  who  took  it,  and  taken  by  him 
who  held  it  when  founded."  To  this  figure  may  alfo 
be  referred  oxymoron,  or  feeming  contradidion  ;  that  is, 
when  the  parts  of  a  fentence  difagree  in  ftmnd,  but 
are  confident  in  fenfe.  As  when  Ovid  fays  of  Althea, 
that  fhe  was  impioufly  pious.  And  fo  Cato  ufed  to 
fay  of  Scipio  Africanus,  that  "  he  was  never  lefs  at 
leifure,  than  when  he  was  at  leifure  ;  nor  lefs  alone 
than  when  alone  :"  By  which  he  meant,  as  Cicero 
tells  us,  that  "  Scipio  was  wont  to  think  of  bufinefg 
in  his  retirement,  and  in  his  folitude  to  convcrfe  with 
himfelf."  This  is  a  ftrong  and  bold  figure,  which 
awakens  the  mind,  and  affords  it  an  agreeable  pleafure 
to  find  upon  refleftion,  that  what  at  firft  feemed  con- 
tradiftory,  is  not  only  confiftent  with  good  fenfe,  but 
very  beautiful. — The  celebrated  Dr  Blair,  whom  we 
have  mote  than  once  quoted  in  this  article,  has  thefe 
obfervations  on  antithefis,  or  the  contrail  of  two  objedi. 
*'  Contrail  has  always  this  cffeft,  to  make  each  of  the 
contralled  objefts  appear  in  the  ftronger  light.  White, 
for  inllaiicc,  never  appears  fo  bright  as  when  it  is  op- 
pofed  to  black,  and  when  both  arc  viewed  together, 
Antithefis,  therefore,  may,  on  many  occafions,  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage,  in  order  to  llrengthen  the  im- 
prefTion  which  we  intend  that  any  objedl  (hould  make. 
In  order  to  render  an  antithefis  more  complete,  it  ig 
always  of  advantage,  that  the  words  and  members  of  the 
fentence,  exprefling  the  contralled  objefts,  be  fimilarly 
conftrufted,  and  made  to  correfpond  to  each  other.  This 
leads  us  to  remark  the  contiaft  more,  by  fetting  the 
things  which  we  oppofe  more  clearly  over  againft  each 
other  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  we  contraft  a 
black  and  a  white  object,  in  order  to  perceive  the  full 
difference  of  their  colour,  we  would  choofe  to  have 
both  objefts  of  the  fame  bulk,  and  placed  in  the  fame 
light.  Their  refemblance  to  each  other,  in  certaia 
circumftances,  makes  their  difagretment  in  others 
more  palpable.  At  the  fame  time,  1  mull  obferve,  that 
the  frequent  ufe  ot  antithefis,  efpecially  where  the  oppo- 
fiCion  in  the  words  is  nice  and  quaint,  is  apt  to  reader 
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i"''-  the  ftyle  fllfagreea'i'e.  A  mixpn,  or  m.jral  fiyliisj, 
"^  properly  enough  recedes  this  form  ;  bot!i  becaiife  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fruit  of  meditiition,  ani  becaufe 
jt  i\rfefis;ned  to  he  engraven  on  the  memory,  which 
recals  it  more  eafily  by  the  help  of  fuch  contrafted 
expreffions.  But  where  a  Ih-ing;  of  fuch  fentenccs 
fucceej  each  other,  wh^'re  this  becomes  an  author's 
favourite  and  prevailing  minner  of  exprefilii^  himlelf, 
his  Ih'le  Is  fnulty  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  account  Seneca 
has  been  often  and  juftly  cenfiired.  Such  n  ftyle 
nppears  too  ftudied  an  1  laboured  ;  it  gises  us  the  im- 
preflion  of  an  author  attending  more  to  his  manner  of 
faying  things,  tlian  to  the  things  themfelves  which  he 
fays."  There  is  (till  another  kind  of  antlthefis,  which 
confids  in  furprifing  us  by  the  imexpetted  contrafls 
of  things  which  it  brings  together  ;  but  it  is  fuch  as 
is  wholly  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  orator,  or  of  grave 
compnfitions  of  any  fort,  and  is  fit  only  for  pieces  of 
profelTed  wit  and  humour,  calculated  only  to  excite 
laughter  or  create  ridicule. 
cord  IT.  Thofe  fuited  to  move  the  pajjtons.  Which  are  1%  ; 
namely,  epanorthcfis,  para/epjis,  parrhejla,  aparithmiji.t, 
exer^afta,  hypoty [lof.s ,  aporia,  po/iapejis,  erote^fis,  ecphonejh, 
epiphonema,  aftn/lrophe,  awA  profupeia. 

Epnnorthofn,  or    corredion,    is   a    figure,   by   which 
the  fpeaker  either  recals  or   amends  what  he  had  laft 
faid.      It  is  n'ed  different  ways.      For   fometimes   one 
or  more  words  are  recalled   by  him,  aad  others  fuh- 
joined  in  their  room  ;  at   other  times,  without  recall- 
ing what  has  been  faid,   fomething  elie   is  fubftltuted 
as  fRore  fuitable.     This  is  a  very  extenfive  figure,  and 
made  ufe  of  in  addreffing  to  different  paffion-s.     We 
have    an    Inftance   of   it    in    Terence's    Self-tormenlor, 
where  the  old  man,  whofe  extraordinary   concern   for 
the  abfence  of  his  fon  gave  occafion   to  the  name  of 
the  play,  thus  bewails  his  condition  to  his  neighbour, 
"  I  have  an  only  fon,  Chremes.     Alas !  did  I  fay  that 
I  have  ;    I  had  indeed  ;   but   it  is   now  uncertain  whe- 
ther I  have  or  not."      Here,  to  aggravate  his  misfor- 
tune, he   recals  a  pleafing  word,  and  fubftltutes   ano- 
ther more  affefting  in  its  place.      And   Cicero,  in  his 
defence   of  MIlo,   fpcaking   to  the  judges  concerning 
Clodius,   fays,   "  Are  you  only  ignorant   what    laws, 
if  they  mav  he  called  laws,  and  not  sather  torches  and 
plagues  of  the  ftate,  he  was  about  to  impofe  and  farce 
upon  us  T'   Again,  in  his  defence  of  Plancius,  he  fays, 
"  What  greater  blow  could  thofe  judges,  if  they  are 
to  be  called  judges,   and  not  parricides  of  their  coun- 
try, have  given  to  th°  ftate,    than  when  they  binifhed 
him,  who   when   prjetnr   freed    the    republic    from   a 
reighbourlng  war,  and  when  conful  from  a  civil  one  .•"' 
He  is  fpeaking  there  of  Opimlus.      But  in  commend- 
m/J  the  moderation  of  Lucius  Mummius,  who  did  not 
enrich   hirr.felf,   but  b.Is  country,   by   demollfhiiig   the 
■wealthy  city  of  Corinth,  he  thus  recals  his  whole  e3C» 
preftion,  and  by  giving  it  a  new  turn  heightens  the 
compliment    he   defigned  him  :    '•   He    chofe    rather 
(fays  he)  to  adorn  Italy  than  his  own  houfe  ;   though 
by   adorning   Italy   his   houfe  feems  to  have  received 
the   greateft  ornament."     And  fometimes  the  correc- 
tion is  m.^de  by    fubftltuting   fomething   contrary   to 
what  had  been  faid  before  ;   as   in    the   following   paf- 
fage  of  Cicero  :  "  Cxfar  (meaning  Augulhis),  though 
but  a  youth,  by  an   incredible   and  furprifing   refolu- 
tion  and  courage,  whea   Antony  was  inoit  enraged. 
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an  1  we  dreaded  his  cruel  and  pernicious  return  from  El'cutioi. 
Eriindafuini,  at  a  time  when  we  neither  afked,  nor  ex- '  « 
p.ded,  nor  defired  it  (becaufe  it  was  thought  impof. 
Iir)le),  raifed  a  very  powerful  army  of  invincible  ve- 
terans; to  effeft  which  he  threw  away  his  whole  eftite: 
Though  I  have  tife.l  an  Improper  word  ;  for  he  did  not 
throw  it  away,  but  employed  it  for  the  fafety  of  the 
government."  At  other  times,  as  has  been  faid,  th«. 
correclion  Is  made  by  adding  a  more  fuitable  won!, 
wkhout  any  repetition  af  the  former.  Thus  Cicero, 
after  he  has  inveighed  againft  the  crimes  of  Verres, 
breaks  out  into  this  jjatbetic  exclamation  :  0  the  cle- 
mt-ncy,  or  rather  wonderful  and  lingular  pat'itnre,  of  the 
Romm  people  I  He  did  not  think  the  word  clemency 
flrong  enough,  and  there'ore  adds  patience,  as  better 
anfwering  his  defipn.  The  fuddcn  auvl  unexpeftcd 
turn  of  this  figure  gives  a  furprife  to  the  mind,  and 
by  that  means  renders  it  the  more  pathetic. 

Piiralipjh,  or  oniifTion,   is  another  of  thefe  figures,        ^7^ 
when  the  fpeaker  pretends  to  omit,  or  pafs  by,  what 
at   the   fame   time  he  declares.      It    is  ufed  either  in 
praife  or  difpraife.      Thus  Cicero,  in    his   defence   of 
Sextius,  introduces  his  chsrafter  in  this  manner,  with 
a  defign  to  recommend  him  to  the  favour  of  the  court: 
"   I  might  fay  many  things  of  his  liberality,  klndnefa 
to  his  domeftics,  his  command  in  the  army,  and   mo- 
deration during  his  office  in  the  province  :  but  the  ho- 
nour of  the  ftate  prefcnts  itfelf  to  my  view  ;  and  callmg 
me  to  it,  advHes   me   to   omit   thefe   lefTer  matters." 
But   in   his  oration   to  the   fenate  againft   Rullus  the 
tribune,  who  had  propofed  a  law  to  fell  the  public 
lands,  he   makes  ufe  of  this   figure   to   reprefent  the 
pernicious  effeds  of  fuch  a  law,  particularly  with  re- 
fpeft  to   the   lands  in    Italy.     "  I  do  not  complain 
(fays  he)  of  the  diminution  of  our  revenues,  and   the 
woful  efFeds  of  this  lofs  and  damage.     I  omit  what 
may  give  every  one  occafion  for  a  very  grievous  and 
juS  complaint,   that  we  could  not  prtferve  the  prin- 
cipal eftate  of  the  public,  the   fineft  poffcffion   of  the 
Roman  people,  the  fund  of  our  provlfions,  the  granary 
of  our  wants,  a  revenue  entrufted  with  the  ftate  ;   but 
that  we  muft  give  up  thofe  lands  to   Rullus,  which,  . 
after  tlie    power    of  Sylla,  and    the   largelTcs  of  the  ; 
Gracchi,  are  yet  left  us.      I   do  not  fay,   this  is  now  ' 
the  only  revenue  of  the  ftate,  which  car.tinues  when 
others  ceafe,  is  an  ornament  in  peace,  fails  us  not  in 
war,   fupports  the  army,  and  does  not  fear  an  enemy. 
1  pafs  over  all  thefe  things,  and   referve  them  for  my 
difcourft  to  the  people,  and  only  fpeak   ?X   prefent  of 
the   danger   of  our   peace   and  liberties."      His  view 
here  was  to  laife  the  indignation  of  the  fenate  againft 
Rullus,  and  excite  ihem  to  oppofe  the  law.     Th^-re  is 
a   beautiful-  inftance  of  this  hgure  in  St  Paul's  epiiUe 
to  Philemon,  where,  after  he  has  earneftly  intreatsd 
him  to  receive  again  Onefimus   his  fervant,  who   had 
run  from  him,  and   promifed  that  if  he  had  wronged 
him,  or  owed  him  any  thing,  he  would  repay  it,  he 
adds,   That  I  may  not  fay,  you  otue  even  youifelf  to  me. 
Nothing  could  be  a  ftronger  motive  to  foftcn  his  dlf- 
pleafure  againil  his  lervant,  from  a  fenfe  of  gratitude 
to  the  apoille.     Hermogenes  has  obferved,  that   the 
defign  of  this  figure  is  to  poftefs  the  mInJs  of  the  au- 
dience with  mere  than  the  words  exprcfs,  and  that  It 
is  principally  made  afe  of  on   three  occafions  :  either 
when  things  arc  ftnall,  but  yet  iiecefTary  to  Le  men- 
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^  tioneJ  ;  or  well  known,  ;in:?  iifel  i>ot  be  enhrt^ed 
on  ;  or  unprateful,  and  tlierefore  fiioisld  be  Introduced 
witli  caution,  and  not  fet  in  too  ftronjf  a  liglit. 

Tlie  next  iis^iir^  above-mentioned  w.is  Parrh-/ta,  or 
repiehenfion  :  Not  that  whenever  a  perfon  admoniflies 
or  reproves  another  it  is  to  be  efteemed  a  figure  ;  but 
when  it  is  done  with  art  and  addrcfs,  and  in  Hich  cir- 
ctiinilanees  as  render  it  difficult  not  to  dr*,ipafe. — ■ 
The  orilor  therefore  fometimes  prepares  his  hearers 
for  this  by  commendini,'  them  firft,  urging  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  it,  reprefenting  his  great  concern  for  them 
H'!  his  motive,  or  joining  himftdf  with  them.  T'lus 
Cicero  chirges  the  fennte  with  the  death  of  Servius 
Sulp'cius,  for  fending  him  to  Mark  Antony  un^'er  a 
very  ill  flate  of  health-  And  his  defign  in  it  was  to 
bring  them  more  readily  into  a  motion  he  was  about 
to  make,  thit  1  oth  a  ftatue  and  a  fepulchral  monu- 
ment might  be  erefted  to  his  memory  at  the  public 
expence.  "  You  (fays  he),  it  is  a  very  fevere  expref- 
fion,  but  I  cannot  help  (uyintr  it  ;  vou,  I  fay,  have  de- 

•  prived  Serviiis  Sulpicius  of  his  life.  It  w^s  not  from 
cruelty  indeed,  (for  what  is  there  with  whi  h  this  :<f- 
fembly  is  lefs  chargeable  ?)  but  when  his  diftetri[)er 
plerided  his  excufe  more  thsn  his  words,  from  the 
hopes  you  conceived  tltat  there  was  nothing  which 
his  authority  and  wifjom  might  not  be  able  to  effeft, 
you  vehemently  oppofed  his  excufe,  and  obliged  him, 
■who  always  had  the  grcateft  regard  for  your  com- 
mand!,, to  recede  from  his  refolution,"  Sometimei, 
indeed,  the  orator  aflumes  an   air  of  reproof,  with   a 

•  vlciv  only  to  p^ifs  a  compliment  v/ith  a  l;cttcr  grace. 
As  Cicero  in  his  addrefj  to  Ciefar,  when  he  fays,  "  I 
hear  that  excellent  and  wife  faying  from  you  with 
concern,  That  you  have  lived  long  enough,  either  for 
the  pui  pofes  of  nature,  or  glory  :  for  nature  perhaps, 
if  you  think  fo ;  and,  if  you  pleafe,  for  glory  ;  but, 
what  is  principally  to  be  regarded,  not  for  your  coun- 

,  try."  It  adds  both  a  beauty  and  force  to  this  figure, 
when  it  is  exprefled  in  a  way  of  comparifon.  As  in 
the  following  initance  of  Cicero  :  "  But  fince  my  dif- 
-courfe  leads  me  to  this,  confi<ier  how  you  ought  to  be 
affecled  for  the  dignity  and  glory  of  your  empire. 
Your  anceftors  often  engaged  in  war  to  redrefs  the 
injuries  of  their  merchants  or  failors  :  how  ought  you 
then  to  refent  it,  that  fo  many  thoufand  Roman  ci- 
tizens were  murdered  by  one  mefTage,  and  at  one  time? 
Your  forefathers  dellroyed  Corinth,  the  principal  city 
in  Greece,  for  the  haughty  treatment  of  their  am- 
t.afifadors  ;  and  will  you  fuffer  that  king  to  go  unpu- 
nilhed  who  has  put  to  death  a  Roman  legate,  of  con- 
fular  dignity,  in  the  moll  ignominious  as  well  as  mod 
cruel  manner?  See,  left,  as  it  was  their  honour  to 
leave  you  the  gloiy  of  fo  great  an  empire,  it  Ihould 
prove  your  difgrace  not  to  lie  able  to  maintain  and 
defend  what  you  have  received  from  them."  By  this 
figure  an  addrefs  is  made  to  the  more  tender  paffions, 
modelly,  {hame;  and  emvdation,  the  attendants  of  an 
ingenuous  temper,  which  is  fooneft  touchtd,  and  mod 
affi'^ted,  by  a   jufl   icproof. 

Another  of  thefe  pathetic  figures  is  Aparifhmr/ls, 
or  enumeratwn,  when  that  which  miirht  be  expreffcd  in 
pcneral  by  a  few  words,  is  branched  out  into  feveral 
particulars,  to  enlarge  the  idea,  and  render  it  the 
more  affcdling.  Ciceio.  in  pleading  for  the  Manilian 
I  w,  wl'.ere  his  defign  is  to  conciliate  the  love  and 
pfteem  of  the  people  to  Pomoey,  thus  enlarges  upon 


his  charafter :  "  Now,  what  language  can  equal  the  E'oc 
virtue  of  Cneiui  Pompey  ?  AVhat  can  be  f.iid  either '"""' 
worthy  of  him,  or  new  to  you,  or  which  every  one 
has  not  heard  ?  For  thofe  are  not  the  only  virtues  of 
a  fcneral  which  are  commonly  thoujjht  fo  ;  labour  in 
nffairs,  courage  in  dnngers,  induftry  in  afting,  dif- 
patch  in  performing,  defign  in  contriving;  which  are 
greater  in  him  than  in  all  other  generals  we  have  ever 
feen  or  heard  of"  And  fo  likewife,  when  he  endea- 
vours to  dlfponVfs  Pouipey  of  the  apprelienfion  that 
Milo  dffigned  to  aflfalTinate  him  :  "  If  (fays  he)  you 
fear  Milo;  if  you  imagine  that  either  formerly,  or  at 
prefent,  any  111  defign  has  lieen  formed  by  him  agaiuft 
your  life  ;  if  the  foldlers  raifed  through  Italy  (as 
fome  of  your  officers  give  out),  if  thefe  arms,  if  thef? 
cohorts  in  the  Capitol,  if  the  centries,  if  the  watch,  if 
the  guards  which  defend  your  perfon  and  houfe,  are 
armed  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  Milo,  and  all  of  them 
appointed,  prepared,  and  ftationed  on  his  account ;  he 
mull  be  thought  a  perfon  of  great  power,  and  incre- 
dible refolution,  aSove  the  reach  and  capacity  of  a 
fingle  man,  that  the  moft  confummate  jj-eneral,  and 
the  whole  republic  are  in  arms  againft  him  only.  But 
who  does  not  perceive,  that  all  the  difordered  and 
finking  parts  of  the  ftate  are  committed  to  you,  to 
redify  and  fupport  them  by  thefe  forces  ?"  This 
miirht  have  been  faii  in  a  few  words,  that  fuch  va!t 
preparations  could  never  be  intended  for  fo  low  a 
purpofe.  But  the  orator's  view  was  to  expofe  that 
groimdlefs  report,  and  Ihame  it  out  of  countenance. 
And  loon  after  he  endeavours  to  raife  compaflion  for 
Milo  under  thofe  prejudices  by  the  fame  figure  :  "  See 
how  various  and  changeable  Is  the  flate  of  human  life, 
Itow  unfteady  and  voluble  is  fortune,  what  infidelity 
in  friends,  what  difguifes  fuited  to  the  times,  what 
flights,  what  fears,  even  of  the  neared  acquaintance, 
at  the  approach  of  dangers."  Had  no  addrefs  to  the 
pafTicns  been  defigntd  here,  fe\«'er  of  thefe  refledliona 
might  have  been  fufficient.  The  ufe  of  this  figure  in 
amplification  is  very  evident  from  the  nature  of  it, 
which  confifts  in  unfolding  of  things,  and  by  that 
means  enlarging  the  conception  of  them. 

Exergnfia,  or  e'^prjihon^  has  an  affinity  with  the  for- 
mer figure  :  but  it  differs  from  it  in  this,  that  it  con- 
fifts of  feveral  equivalent  expreffions,  or  nearly  fuch, 
in  order  to  reprefent  the  fame  thing  in  a  llronger 
manner  ;  whereas  the  other  enlarges  the  idea  by  an 
enumeration  of  different  particulars.  So  that  this 
fii!Ure  has  a  near  relation  to  fynouymia,  of  which  we 
have  treated  before  under  Verbal  figures.  We  have 
an  inllance  of  it  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Sextius,  where 
he  fays,  "  Thofe  who  at  any  time  have  incited  the 
populace  to  fedition,  or  blinded  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant by  corruption,  or  traduced  brave  and  extelleiil 
men,  and  fuch  as  deferved  well  of  the  public,  have 
with  us  always  been  clleemed  vain",  bold,  bad,  and  per-' 
niclous  citizens.  But  thofe  who  reprcfl'ed  the  at- 
tempts and  endeavours  of  fnch  as,  by  their  autha- 
rity.  Integrity,  conftancy,  refolution,  ani  prudence, 
withrtood  their  infolence,  have  been  always  accounted 
men  of  folldity,  the  chiefs,  the  leaders,  and  fupp'^rtcrs 
of  our  dignity  and  government."  Nothing  more  i< 
intended  by  this  paffage,  but  to  fet  the  oppofite  cha- 
railers  of  fafllous  peifons  and  true  patriots  in  the 
ftvongeft  light,  with  a  view  to  recommend  the  one^ 
and  create  a  jull  hatred  and  deteftation  of  the  other. 
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Ilocutioii.  So  elfewhere  He  reprefents  the  jiiftice  of  felf  defence 
""-^iT—  in  no  lefs  different  terms:   "   If  rcafon  (fays  he)  pre- 
fcribes  this  to  the  learned,  and  neceffity  to  barbarians, 
cuftom  to  nations,  and  nature  itfelf  to  brutes,  always 
to  ward  off  all  manner  of  violence,  by  all  pofiiSle  ways, 
from  their  body,  from  their   head,    from   their  life  ; 
you  cannot  judj^e  this  to  be  a  criininal   and  wicked 
aAion,  without  judging  at   the   fame   time   that    all 
perfons  who    fall    among    robbers  and    aflaffins  muft 
either  perifh  by  their  weapons,  or  your  fentence."— 
He  is  addrediuCT  here  to  the  judajes  in  favour  of  Milo. 
The  warmth  and  vehemence  of  the  fpeaker  often  runs 
him  into  this  figure,  JK'hen  he  is  affefted  with  his  fub- 
jeft,  and    thinks    no    words,  no  expreffions,  forcible 
enough  to  convey  his  fentiments  ;  and   therefore  re- 
peats one  after  another,  as  his  fancy  fuggefts  them. 
This  flow  of  expredion,  under  the  condudt  of  a  good 
judgment, is  often  attended  with  advantage:  as  it  warms 
the  hearers,  and  imprefies   their  minds,  excites   their 
paflions, and  helps  them  to  fee  things  inaftronger  light. 
I/ypofvpo^s,  or  imagery,  is   a  defcription   of  things 
painted  in  fuch  ftrong  and  bright  colouis,  as  may  help 
ihe  imagination  of  the  hearers  to  conceive  of  them 
rather  as  prefent    to   their   view,  than    defcribed   in 
words.     It  is  peculiarly  fuited  for  drawing  charaftera  ; 
and  often  affords  the  fineft  ornaments   in  poetry  and 
hiftory,  as  well  as  oratory.     Nor  is  it  Itfs   moving, 
but  fuited  to  ftrike  different  pafiions,  according  to  the 
nature   of  the  fubjeft,  and  artful  management  of  the 
fpeaker.     Cicero  has  thus  drawn  the  pifture  of  Cati- 
line, confiding  of  an   unaccountable   mixture  of  con- 
trary qualities.     "   He  had  (fays  he)   the  appearance 
of  the  greatefl  virtues  :  he  made  ufe  of  many  ill  men 
to  carry    on   his  defigns,  and  pretended  to  be  in  the 
intereft  of  the  befl  men  ;  he  had  a  very  engaging  be- 
haviour,  and  did  not  want  indullry  nor  application  ; 
he  gave  into  the  greateft  loofenefa,   but   was  a   good 
foldier.     Nor  do    I   believe   there  was  ever  the   like 
monfter  in  the  world,  made  of  fuch  jarring   and   re- 
pugnant  qualities  and  inclinations.      Who  at  one  time 
was  more  acceptable  to  the  btft  men,  and  who  more 
intimate  with  the  word  ?  Who  wai  once  a  better  pa- 
triot, and  who  a  greater  enemy  to   this  (late  ?  Who 
more  devoted  to   pleafures,  who  more  patient  in   la- 
bours ?  Who  more  rapacious,  and  yet  more  profufe  ? 
He  fuited  himfelf  to  the  humours  of  all  he  converfed 
vith  ;  was  ferious  with  the  referved,  and  pleafant  with 
the  jocofe  ;  grave  with  the  aged,  and  facetious  with 
the   young  ;  held    with  the   daring,   and   extravagant 
with   the  profligate."     Such   a  charafter  of  a  man, 
when    accompanied    with    power    and    intereft,    muft 
render  him  no  Kfs  the  objeft  of  fear  than  deteffation, 
which  was  the  dtfign   of  Cicero   in   this  defcription. 
And  el  ewhfre,   in  order  to  prevail   with  the  fenate  to 
£ircft  the  execution  ofthofe  cenfpirators  with  Catiline 
who  were  ihtn  in   prifon,   he  paints   the  moft  difmal 
fccne  of  that  horrid    defign   in   the  ftrongeft  colours. 
''  Mcthinks  (fays  he)  I  fee  this  city,  the  light  of  the 
v.'crld,  and  citadel  of  all  nation!,  fuddenly  falling  in. 
to  one  fire  ;    I    perceive    heaps   of  miferaye  citizens 
turied  in  their  ruined  country  ;  the  countenance  and 
fury  of  Ctthfgus  laging   in  vour  flaughter,  prefents 
itlelf  to   my   view."   This  figure  is  very  ferviceable  in 
emplification,  as  we  have  formerly  (hown  in  treating 
I'.pon  that  fuhjeft.     But  no  fmall  Judgment  is  required 
in   the  management  of  dtfcriptions,     L«fi«r   circum- 
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ftanccs  fliould  either  be  wholly  omitted,  or  but  (lightly 
touched  ;  and  tiiofe  which  arc  mare  m-iterial  dra>a  Ir. 
their  due  proportion.     Nature  is  as  mu-h  the  rule; of 
the  orator  as  of  the  painter    and  what  they  both  pi  j- 
pofc  to  imitate.     And  therefore,  let  a  thought  be  ever 
fo  pleafing  and  Hfautiful  in  itfelf,  it  mult  not  be  in- 
troduced when  foreign  to   the  purpofe,  or  out  of  its 
place,  any  more  than  n  painter  (hnuld  attempt  to  alter 
nature,  when  he  propofes  to  copy  it.     This  figure  re- 
quires hktwife  a  vigorous  and  lively  genius.     For  the 
images  in  defcription  can  rif-  no  higher  than  the  con- 
ception  of  the  fpeaker,   >  ncc   the   idea    muft   firft  be 
formed  in    his   awn    mind   hefore  he  can  convey  it  to 
others;  and  ai^reeably  to  the  cicainefs  with  which  he  con- 
ceives it  himfelf,  he  will  be  able  to  exprefs  it  in  words. 
.liporia,  or   douit,  expreffes  the  debate  of  the  mind 
with    itfelf  upon   a  preffing   difiiculty.      A  perfon  in 
fuch  a  ftate  ie  apt   to   hefitate,  or  ftart  fcveral  things 
fucceflively,  without  coming  to  any   fixed    refolution. 
The  uneafmefs  arifing  from  fuch  a  diforder  of  thought 
is   naturally  very   maving.      Of  this   kind   is   that  of 
Cicero  for  Cluentius,   when  he   fays,   "   I    know   not 
which  way  to  turn  myfelf      Sh  ill  I  deny  the  fcandal 
thrown  upon  him   of  bribing   the  Judges  ?  Can  I  fay 
the  people  were  not  told  of  it  ?  th;it  it  was  not  t?.lked 
of  in  the  court  .'  mentioned  in  the  fenate  ?  Can  I  re- 
move an  opinion   fo   deeply   and   long  rooted  in   the 
minds  of  men  ?  It  13  not  in  my  power.      You,  Judges, 
muft  fupport  his  innocence,  and  refcue  him  from  this 
calamity."     Orators  fometimes  choofe  to  begin  their 
difcourfe  with  this  figure.     A   diffidence  of  mind  at 
firft  is  not  unbecoming,  but  graceful.     It  carries  in  it 
an  ;iir  of  modelly,  and  tends  very  much  to  conciliate 
the   afftftions   of  the   hearers.      Livy  gives  us  a  very 
elegant  example   of  this  in   a    fpeech  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  to  his  foldiers,  when,  calling  them  together  after 
a  fedition,  he  thus  befpeaks  them  :   "  I  never  thought 
I  fhould  have  been  at  a  lofs  in    what  mnnner   to   ad- 
drefs  my  army.     Not  that  I  have  applied  myfelf  more 
to  words  than  things;  but  becaufe  I  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  genius  of  foldiers,   having  been  tiained 
up  in   the  camp   almcft  from   my  childhood.     But  I 
am  in  dou!)t  what  or  how  to  fpeak  to  you,  not  knov?ing 
what  name  to  give  you.      Shall  I  call  you  cilizem,  who 
have  revolted  from  your  country  ?  Saldirrs,   who  have 
difowned  the  authority   of  your  general,    and  broke 
your  military  oath  ?  Enemies  ?  I  perceive  the  mien,  the 
afpeft,  and  habit  of  citizens;  but  difcern  the  adions, 
words,  defigns,  and  difpofitions  of  cHemies." 

Sometimes  a  palTion  has  that  effect,  not  fo  much  to 
render  a  perfon  doubtful  what  to  fay,  as  to  flop  him 
in  the  midft  of  a  fentence,  and  prevent  his  exprefTmg 
the  whole  of  what  he  deflgned  ;  and  then  it  is  called 
Apojiopefuf  or  concealment.  It  denotes  different  paf- 
(ions  ;  as  anger,  which,  by  reafon  of  its  heat  and  vehe- 
mence, caules  perfons  to  break  off  abruptly  in  their 
difcourfe.  So  the  old  man  in  Terence,  when  he  was 
Jealous  that  his  fervant  obftrafted  his  defigns,  ufcs 
this  imperfcft,  but  threatening  exprelTion,  IVhom,  if  1 
Jind.  And  Neptune,  when  defcribed  by  Virgil  a; 
very  angry  that  the  winds  fhould  prefume  to  difturb 
the  fea  without  his  permilTion,  after  he  has  called  them 
to  him  to  know  the  reafon  of  it,  threatens  them  in  this 
abrupt  manner : 

"Whom  I-but  firft  I'U  lay  the  ftorm." 
But  Cicero,  in  writing  to  Atticue,  applies  it  to  ex- 
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prefs  giitf,  where  I'.e  fays,  "  I  know  nothing  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  believe  he  mult  be  taken,  if  he  is  not  ^ot  on 
(hipboard.  O  incredible  fwiftnefs!  But  of  our  friend — 
Though  I  cannot  accufe  him  without  grief,  for  whom 
I  am  in  fo  much  concern  and  trouble."  And  in  a 
letter  to  Caffius  he  ufes  it  to  exprefs  fear,  wh'-n  he 
favs  to  him,  "  Brutus  could  fcarce  fupport  himfelf  at 
Mutlna  ;  if  he  is  fafe,  we  have  carried  the  day.  But 
if — heavtn  avert  the  omen  i  all  muft  h?ve  recourfe  to 
you."  His  meaning  is,  "  If  Brutus  fhould  be  de- 
feated." 

The  next  figure  is  trolefts,  or  wtrrropation.  But  every 
interrogation  or  queftion  is  not  figurative.  When  we 
inquire  about  a  thing  that  is  doubtful,  in  order  to  be 
informed,  this  is  no  figure,  hut  the  natural  farm  of 
fuch  expreffions.  As  if  I  a(k  a  perfon,  Where  he  is 
go'ins  ?  or  What  he  is  doing?  But  then  it  becomes  figu- 
rative when  the  fame  thing  may  be  expreffed  in  a 
direft  manner  ;  but  the  putting  it  by  way  of  queftion 
gives  it  a  much  greater  life  and  fpirit.  As  when  Ci- 
cero fays,  "  Catiline,  how  long  will  you  abufe  our 
patience  ?  do  not  you  perceive  your  defigns  are  difco- 
vered  ?"  He  might  indeed  h^ve  faid,  Tuu  altife  our 
patience  a  long  while.  Ton  mtiji  be  fenjihk  yriur  dfjigns 
are  difcovered.  But  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  much 
this  latter  way  of  expreffion  falls  ftiort  of  the  force  and 
vehemence  of  the  former.  And  fo  when  Medea  fays, 
J  could  /live  ;  and  do  you  all;  if  I  can  dfftroy  ?  Had 
file  faid,  /  could  fave,  and  I  can  dejlroy,  the  fentence 
had  been  flat,  and  very  unfit  to  exprefs  the  rage  and 
fury  in  which  the  poet  there  reprefents  her.  This 
figure  is  fuited  to  exprefs  moll  paffions  and  emotions 
of  the  mind,  as  anger,  difdain,  fear,  dcfire,  and 
others.  It  ferves  alfo  to  prefs  and  bear  down  an  ad- 
verfary.  Cicero  frequently  makes  this  ufe  of  it.  As 
in  his  defence  of  Plancius  :  "  I  will  make  you  this  of- 
fer (fayThel,  choofe  any  tribe  you  plcafe,  and  fhow, 
as  you  ought,  by  whom  it  was  bribed  ;  and  if  you 
cannot,  as  1  believe  you  will  not  undertake  it,  I  will 
prove  how  he  gained  it.  Is  this  a  fair  conteft  ^.  Will 
you  engage  on  this  foot.'  I  cannot  give  you  fairer 
play.  Why  are  you  filent  ?  Why  do  you  diffemble  ? 
Why  do  you  hefitate  ?  I  Infift  upon  it,  urge  you  to  it, 
prefs  it,  require,  and  even  demand  it  of  you."  Such 
a  way  of  pufhing  an  antagonill  fhows  the  fpeakcr  has 
great  confidence  in  his  caufe  ;  othcrwife  he  would  ne- 
ver lav  himfelf  fo  open,  if  he  was  not  allured  the  other 
party  had  nothing  to  reply.  This  figure  likewife  di- 
verfifies  a  difcourfe,  and  gives  it  a  beautiful  variety, 
by  altering  the  form  of  exprcRion,  provided  it  be  nei- 
ther too  fitqucnt,  nor  continued  too  long  at  once. 
And  befidcs,  the  warmth  and  eager  manner  in  which 
it  is  exprefied,  enlivens  the  hearers,  and  quickens  their 
attention. 

Ecphonefis,  or  exclamation,  is  a  vehement  exten- 
fion  of  the  voice,  occafioned  by  a  commotion  of 
mind,  naturally  venting  itfelf  by  this  figuie,  which 
is  iifed  by  Cicero  to  exprefs  a  variety  of  paffions.  It 
often  denotes  refentment  or  indignation.  Thus,  after 
his  return  from  Iianlfhrnenl,  rcflcfting  on  thofe  who 
had  occafioned  it,  he  breaks  out  into  this  moving  ex- 
clamation :  "  O  mournful  day  to  the  fenate,  and  all 
good  men,  calamitous  to  the  ftate,  afBidive  to  me  and 
my  family,  but  glorious  in  the  view  of  pofterity  !" 
His  defign  was  to  excite  an  odium  againft  the  authors 
of  his  exile,  when  recalled  in  fo  honourable  a  manner. 


And  again,  in  his  defence  of  Ca:llus  :  "  O  the  great  Elocution. 
force  of  truth;  which  enfily  fupports  itfelf  againlt  the  '  "»  ' 
wit,  craft,  fubtilty,  and  artful  defigns  of  men  !"  He 
had  been  juil  (howing  the  abfurdity  of  the  charge 
againft  Caelius,  and  now  endeavours  to  expofe  his  ac- 
cufers  to  the  indignation  of  the  court.  At  other 
times  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  difdain  or  contempt. 
As  when  fpeaking  of  Pompey's  houfe,  nhich  was 
bought  by  Mark  Antony,  he  fays  :  "  O  confum- 
mate  impudence!  dare  you  go  within  that  houfc!  dare 
you  enter  that  venerable  thrcfliolJ,  and  (hoiv  your  au- 
dacious countenance  to  the  tutelar  deities  which  re- 
fide  there  ?"  Nor  is  it  lefs  fuited  to  indicate  grief,  as 
when  he  fays  of  Milo  :  "  O  that  happy  country,  which 
fhall  receive  this  man  !  ungrateful  this,  if  it  banifh 
him!  niiftrable,  if  it  lofe  him!"  And  fometimes  it 
ferves  to  exprefs  admiration  ;  as  when,  in  compliment 
to  Casfar,  he  fays,  "  O  admirable  clemency  !  worthy 
of  the  createft  praife,  the  higheft  encomiums,  and 
moll  lafting  monuments  !"  It  has  its  ufe  alfo  in  ridi- 
cule and  irony.  As  in  his  oration  for  Ballnis,  where 
he  derides  his  accufer,  by  faying,  "  O  excellent  in- 
terpreter of  the  law  !  mailer  of  antiquity  !  correilor 
and  amender  of  our  conllitution!"  The  facred  writers 
lometimes  ufe  it  by  way  of  intreaty  or  widi.  As  the 
royal  Pfalmill  :  "  O  that  I  |iad  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
that  I  might  flee  away,  and  be  at  reft!"  And  at  other 
times  in  triumph  and  exultation,  as  in  that  of  St  Pa\il: 
"  O  death,  where  is  thy  lling !  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory!"  It  is  frequently  joined  with  the  preceding 
figure  interrogation  ;  as  apj/cars  in  fome  of  the  inllau- 
ces  here  brought  from  Cicero.  And  it  generally  fol- 
lows the  repiclentation  of  the  thing  which  occafioiis  it. 
Though  fometimes  it  is  maiie  ufe  of  to  introduce  it, 
and  then  it  ferves  to  prepare  the  mind  by  exciting  its 
attention.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Caelius,  to 
render  the  charailer  of  Clodia  more  odious,  at  whofe 
inftigation  he  was  accufed,  infinuates  that  (he  had  be- 
fore poifoned  her  huiband  ;  and  to  heighten  the  bar- 
barity of  the  facl,  and  make  it  appear  the  more  (hock- 
ing, he  introduces  the  account  of  it,  with  this  mo- 
ving exclamation  :  '•  O  heavens,  why  do  you  lome- 
times wink  at  the  greatell  crimes  of  mankind,  or  de- 
lay the  punilhment  of  them  to  futurity  !" 

Epiphomma,  or  acclamcdwn,  has  a  great  affinity  with  g 

the  former  figure.  And  It  is  fo  called,  when  the 
fpeaker,  at  the  conclufion  of  his  argument,  makes  fome 
lively  and  jull  remark  upon  what  he  has  been  faying, 
to  give  it  the  greater  force,  and  render  it  the  more 
aifeCiing  to  his  hearei-s.  It  is  not  fo  vehenieiit  and 
impetuous  as  exclamation,  being  ufually  exprelfive  of 
the  milder  and  more  gentle  palnons.  And  the  reflec- 
tion ought  not  only  to  contain  fome  plain  and  obvious 
truth,  but  likewife  to  arife  naturally  from  the  difcourfe 
which  occafioned  it,  otherwife  it  lofes  its  end.  When 
Cicero  has  fhown,  that  recouife  is  never  to  be  hj.d  to 
force  and  violence,  but  In  cafes  of  the  utmoft  neeefli- 
ty,  he  concludes  with  the  following  remark  :  '•  Thus 
to  think,  is  prudence;  to  acl,  fortitude;  both  to  think 
and  ac^l,  perfefl  and  confummate  virtue."  And  elle- 
where,  after  he  has  defcribed  a  fingular  inllance  of 
cruelty  and  breach  of  ftiendfhip  :  "  Hence  (fays  he) 
we  may  learn,  that  no  duties  are  fo  facred  and  folemn, 
which  covetoufnefs  will  not  violate."  1  his  figure  is 
frequently  expreffed  in  a  way  of  admiration.  As  when 
Cicero  has  obferved,  that  all  men  are  defirous  to  live 
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Jilociit  on.  to  an  advsnced   a<jc,  but   iineafy  under  it   when  at- 
"""v—  taine'l,  he  makes  tin's  jull  nflertioii  upon  fiich  a  con- 
i\y\6}  :   "  So  great  is  their  inconftincy,  foily,  and  per- 
verfencfs  !" 

'I'he  next  fifftire  in  order  is  apoflrnphc,  or  aJdrefs, 
when  the  fpcaker  brciiks  o(F  from  tlie  feiies  of  his  dif- 
conrfc,  and  addreflcs  himfelf  to  fome  particular  perfon 
prefent  orabfent,  living  or  dead  ;  or  to  inanimate  na- 
ture, as  endowed  with  fenfc  and  rcafon.  By  this  means 
he  hag  an  opportunity  of  faying  many  tilings  with 
g-reiter  freedom  than  perhaps  would  be  confident 
with  decency  if  immediately  directed  to  the  perfons 
themfelvcs.  He  can  admosifli,  chide,  or  i  eufiire,  with- 
out giving  offence.  Nor  is  there  any  pafiioii,  but  may 
lie  very  advantageoudy  expre'Ted  by  this  iigure.  ^Vhen 
LH  orator  has  been  fpeaking  of  any  particular  perlon, 
on  a  fudden  to  turn  upon  iiim,  and  apply  the  difcourle 
to  that  perfon  himfelf,  is  very  moving  ;  it,  is  like  ai- 
tacking  an  advetfary  by  fiirprife,  when  he  is  off 
his  guard,  and  where  he  leatl  expects  it.  Thus  Ci- 
cero:  "  I  defire,  fenntors,  to  be  merciful,  but  not  to 
appear  negligent  in  fo  great  dangers  of  ihe  Itate;  tho' 
at  prefent  I  cannot  but  cendemn  myfclf  of  remiifnefs. 
There  is  a  camp  formed  in  Italy,  at  the  entrance  of 
Etruria,  againlt  the  ft.-.te  ;  our  enemies  incresfe  daily ; 
but  we  fee  the  commander  of  the  camp,  and  general 
of  the  enemies,  withm  our  walls,  in  the  very  fcnate, 
ontrivir.g  forr.e  inteitine  ruin  to  the  ftate.  If  now, 
Catiline,  I  fliould  order  you  to  be  fei/.ed  and  put  to 
deith,  r  have  reafon  to  fear,  that  all  good  men  would 
rather  think  I  had  deferred  it  too  long,  than  charye  ine 
with  cruelty-  But  1  am  prevailed  with  for  a  certain 
ttafon  not  to  io  that  yet,  which  ought  to  have  been 
done  lonir  fince."  This  fudden  turn  of  the  difconife  to 
Catiline  himfelf,  and  th;-  addrels  to  him  in  that  un- 
txpefted  manner,  mud  have  touched  him  very  fenfibly. 
So,  In  his  ctfmce  of  Milo,  exprcfllng  his  concern  if  he 
iliuuld  not  fucctcd  in  it,  he  fays,  "  And  how  ihall  I 
anfwer  it  to  you,  my  brother  Qulntus,  the  partner  of 
my  mitfortunes,  who  art  now  abfent."  And  elfe- 
where  addrefling  to  the  foldiers  of  the  Mattian  legion, 
who  had  I  een  kilicd  in  an  engagement  with  Mark  An- 
tony, he  thus  befpe.iks  them  :  "  O  happy  death, 
which  due  to  nature,  was  paid  to  your  country  !  I  may 
rlleem  you  truly  born  for  your  ccuutry,  who  likevvile 
received  your  n;irae  trcm  Mars;  fo  that  the  fame  deity 
fccms  to  have  prod.uccd  this  city  for  the  world,  and 
i|OU  for  this  city."  And  in  his  oration  for  Bnlbus  he 
tlius  calls  upon  dumb  nature  to  witnels  to  I'ompey's 
virtues:  "  I  invoke  you,  mute  regions;  you,  molt  di- 
fiaiit  countries  ;  yuu  feas,  havens,  iflands,  and  (hores. 
lor  what  coafl,  what  land,  what  place  is  there,  in 
which  the  marks  of  his  courage,  hum.inlty,  vvifdoni, 
and  pru  Icnce,  pre  not  extant  :"  An  appeal  to  heaven, 
or  any  part  of  in3nimate  nature,  has  iomeching  very 
fnblime  and  folemn  in  it,  which  we  often  meet  with 
in  facred  wiit.  So  the  divine  prophet:  "  Hear,  O 
heavens  !  and  give  ear,  O  earth  !  for  the  Lord  hath 
fpoken."  And  in  like  manner,  the  prophet  Jeremy  : 
'•  Be  aflonilhed,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this.'  See  Apo- 
strophe. 

Frofrpope'in,  nr  the  fid'ton  of  a  perfon  :  by  which,   ei- 
ther an  abfent  perion  is  intioduced  Ipeaking  ;  or  one 
who  is  dead,  as  if  he  was  alive  and  prefent  ;  or  fpeech 
attributed  to  fome  inanimate  being.     There  is  no 
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figure,  perhaps,  which  fe'rves  more  or  better  purpofes  Elocution, 
to  an  orator  than  this.  For  by  tii:s  means  he  is^en-  —~'i 
abled  to  c  ill  in  all  nature  to  his  afliltance.  and  can 
affign  to  every  thing  fuch  parts  as  he  thinks  conve- 
nient. There  is  fcarce  any  thing  fit  to  be  faid,  but 
may  be  introduced  this  way.  When  he  thinks  his 
own  cliaracler  is  not  of  ftifficient  weight  to  affect  hi} 
audience  in  the  manner  he  defires,  he  fubllitutes  a  per- 
fon of  greater  authority  than  himfelf  ^to  engage  their 
attention.  When  he  has  fevere  things  to  fay,  and 
which  may  give  offence  as  coming  from  himfelf;  he 
avoids  this,  by  putting  them  into  tlie  mouth  of  forae 
other  perfon  from  whom  they  will  be  better  taken  ; 
or  makes  inanimate  nature  bring  a  charge,  or  exprefi 
a  relentment,  to  render  it  the  more  affetting.  And  by 
the  lame  method  he  iomctimes  choofes  to  fecure  him- 
ielf  from  a  lulpicion  of  flattery,  in  carrying  a  com- 
pliment too  high.  Wc  meet  with  feveral  very  beauti- 
ful iiiltances  or  this  figure  in  Cicero  ;  but  an  example 
of  each  fort  may  here  fufiice,  beginning  with  that  of 
an  abieut  perfon,  from  his  defence  of  Miio,  whom  he 
thus  introduces  as  fpeaking  to  the  citizens  of  Rome  : 
"  Should  he,  holding  the  bloody  fword,  cry  out.  At- 
tend, I  pray,  hearken,  O  citizens,  I  have  killed  Pu- 
blius  Clodius  ;  by  t!iis  f*ord,  and  by  this  right  hand, 
I  have  kept  off  his  rage  from  your  necks,  which  no 
laws,  no  courts  of  judicature,  could  rcilrain  ;  it  is  by 
my  means,  tiiat  juilice,  equity,  laws,  liberty,  ihame, 
and  mojcfty,  remain  in  tne  city.  Is  it  to  oe  feared 
hoA'  the  city  would  bear  this  action?  Is  there  any 
one  now,  nho  would  not  approve  and  commend  it." 
And  in  his  oration  for  Balbus,  he  introduces  Marius, 
who  was  then  dead,  to  plead  in  his  defence;  '■  Can 
Balbus  (fays  he)  be  condemned,  without  condemning 
Marius  for  a  like  fact.'  Let  him  be  prefent  a  little  to 
your  thoughts,  fince  he  cannot  be  fo  in  perfon;  that 
you  may  view  him  in  your  minds,  thouga  you  cannot 
with  your  eyes.  Let  him  tell  you,  he  v\a3  not  unac- 
quainted with  leagues,  void  of  examples,  or  ignorant 
of  war."  And  again,  in  his  firft  invective  againlt  Ca- 
tiline, he  reprefcnts  his  country  as  thus  expoltblatin^ 
with  hinilelf,  an<l  upbraiding  him  for  fuffenng  fuc.x 
a  ciiminal  as  Catiline  to  live.  "  Should  my  country- 
(lays  he),  which  is  much  dearer  to  me  than  niv  lite, 
fhould  all  Italy,  all  the  Itate,  thus  addrcfs  me,  Mark 
1  ully  what  do  you  do?  Do  yon  fuiter  him,  whom 
you  have  found  to  be  an  enemy,  who  you  fee  is  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  war,  whom  you  perceive  your  ene- 
mies wait  for  in  their  camp  as  their  general,  who  has 
teen  the  contiiver  of  this  wickednefs,  the  chief  of  the 
conipiracy,  the  exciter  of  Haves  and  profligate  citizens, 
to  leave  the  city,  which  is  rather  to  bring  him  in,  than 
let  him  out  ?  Will  not  you  order  him  to  be  imprifon- 
ed,  condemned,  and  executed  ?  What  prevents  you  ? 
The  cu'.lom  of  our  anceltprs  ?  But  private  perfons  have 
often  punifiied  pernicious  citizens  in  this  Itate.  'i'he 
li'.ws  relating  to  the  punifiiracnt  of  Roman  citizens  ? 
But  traitois  never  had  the  rights  of  citizens.  Do  you 
fcui  the  cenfurc  of  pollerity  ?  Truly  you  make  a  very 
hanJlome  return  to  the  people  of  iioine,  who  have  ad- 
vanccd  you  Iroin  an  obfcurc  condition  fo  early  to  the 
highcft  dignity  ;  if  you  neglect  their  fately  to  avoid 
envy,  or  from  the  appiehenlicn  ot  any  danger.  And 
if  you  fear  cenfure  ;  which  is  moll  to  be  drc^idtd,  that 
which  Ji-.ay  arifc  from  jultice  and  fort.tude,  or  tiom 
3  I'^  2  cowardice 
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Elocution."  cowardice  and  treac'nery  ?  When  Italy  rtiall  be  wade  J    to  denote  the  manner  of  exprcflion 
'~~V"~~'  by  a  war,  cities  plundered,  and  houfes  burnt,  do  you 

think  then   to  efcape  the   fcvereft  cenfiire."     In  the 

miinagement  of  this  figure,  care  fhould  be  taken  that 

what  is  faid  be  always  confident  with  the  charadcr  in- 
troduced, in  which  both  the  force  and   beauty  of  it 

confilt. 

In  treating  upon  figures,  we  have  hitherto  confider- 

<id  them  feparately  ;  but  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ob- 

ferve,  tliat  fume  txprefTions  conlifl  of  a  complication 

of  them,  and  may  come  under  the  denomination  of  fe- 

veral    figures,    as    well  verbal  as  thofe  of  fentences, 

differently    confiJercd.       Thus    when     Cicero    fays, 

"  What,  Tubero,  did  your  drawn   fword  do  in   the 

Pharfalian  battle  i  at  whofc  fide  was  its  point  dircA- 

ed  ?  what  was  the  inttntlon   of  your  arms?"     Ashe 

fpeaks  to  Tubtro,  it  is  an  apoflrophe  ;   as  the  txpref- 

fions  have  much  the  fame  import,  and  are  defigned  to 

heighten  and  aggravate  the  fail,  it   is  ey-ergajia  ;  and 

as  they  are    put   by  queftiou,   it   is  interrogation.      So 

likewife,    in  his    fecond    Philippic,    where    he    fays, 

"  What  can  1  think  ?  that  1  am  contemned  ?  I  fee  no- 
thing in  my  life,  intereft,  aftions,  or  abilities,  as  mo- 
derate as  thev  are,  which    Antony  can  defpife.     Did 

he  think  he  could  eafily  leffen  me  in  the  fenate  ?  But 

they,  who  have  commendtd  many  famous  citizens  for 

their  good  government  of  the  Hate,  never  thanked  any 

but  me  for  preferving  it.     Would  he  contend  with  me 

for  eloquence  ?  This  would  be  a  favour  indeed.     For 

what  could  be  a  larger  and  more  copious  fubjeft,  that 

for  me  to  fpeak  for  myfelf  againfl  Antony  ?  His  de- 

rign  was  really  this  :  he  thought  he  could  not  convince 

his  aflbciates,  that  he  was  truly  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try, unlefa  he  was  fo  firft  to  me."     There  are  three 

figures   in  this  paflage  ;  doubt,  interrogation,  and  fub- 

jeSioti.       '  nd   again,  when   he  introduces  Sicily  thus 

addrefling  Verres  in  a  way  of  complaint  :  "  What- 
ever gold,  whatever  filvcr,  whatever  ornaments  in  my 

cities,  dwellings,  temples,  whatever  right  of  any  kind 

I  pofleffed  by  the  favour  of  the  fenate  and  people  of 

Rome  ;  you,  Vtrres,  have  plundered  and  taken  from 

me."     Here  is  a  profopopeia,  joined   with    the  verbal 

figure  anaphora,  as  feveral  members  of  the  fentence  be- 
gin with  the  fame  word.  The  like  inftanccs  of  complex 

figures  frequently  occur,  and   therefore  we  need  not 

Hiultiply  examples  of  them  here. 
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PARTICULAR  ELOCUTION, 

Or  that  part  of  Elocution  which  confiuers  the 
feveral  Properties  and  Ornaments  of  Language, 
as  they  are  made  ufe  of  to  form  different  forts 
of  Style. 

Chap.  IV,    Of  Style^  and  its  different  CharaUers. 

The  word  Jiyle,  properly  fignifies  the  inftrument 
which  the  ancients  ufed  in  writing.  For  as  they  com- 
monly wrote  upon  thin  boards  covered  over  with  wax, 
and  fometimes  upon  the  barks  of  trees,  they  made  ufe 
of  a  long  inftiuraent  like  a  bodkin,  pointed  at  one 
end,  with  which  they  cut  their  letters ;  and  broad  at 
the  other,  to  fraze  any  thiig  they  chofe  to  alter. 
And  this  the  Latins  called  7?)i/a/.  But  though  this 
be  the  firft  fenfe  of  the  word,  yet  afterwards  it  came 
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In  which  fenfe  tiocu'ion. 
we  likewife  ufe  it,  by  the  fame  kind  of  trope  that  we  — •— v— ' 
call  any  one's  writing  hii  hand.  Style,  then,  in  the  corn* 
mon  acceptation  of  the  word  at  pretent,  is  the  p^^cii. 
liar  manner  in  which  a  man  exprefles  his  conception* 
by  mean<  of  language.  It  is  a  picture  ot  the  idea» 
which  rile  in  his  mind,  and  of  the  order  in  which, 
they  are  there  produced.  As  to  the  rcafons  wiiicb 
occafion  a  vatiety  of  ftylc,  they  are  principally  thele. 

Since  both  fpecch  and  writing  are  only  Icnlible  ex- 
preflions  of  our  thoughts,  by  which  we  communicate 
them  to  others ;  as  all  men  think  more  or  lefs  diffe- 
rently, fo  confequently  they  in  fome  meafure  differ  in 
their  ftyle.  No  two  perfons,  who  were  to  write  upon, 
one  fubje£l,  would  make  ufe  of  ail  the  fame  words. 
And  were  this  polfible,  yet  they  would  as  certainly 
differ  in  their  order  and  connedtion,  as  two  painters^ 
who  ufed  the  fame  colours  in  painting  the  fame  pic- 
ture, would  neceffarily  vary  their  mixtures  and  dif- 
pofition  of  them,  in  the  feveral  gradations  of  light* 
and  (hades.  As  every  painter  therefore  has  fomething 
pecuhar  in  his  manner,  fo  has  every  writer  in  hia  ilyle. 
It  is  from  thefe  internal  charaiiltrs,  in  a  good  meafure^. 
that  critics  undertake  to  difcover  the  true  authors  of 
anonymous  writings;  and  to  fliow  that  others  are  fpu- 
rions,  and  not  the  genuine  productions  of  thofe  whofe 
names  they  bear  ;  as  they  judge  of  the  age  of  fuch 
writings  from  the  words  and  manner  of  cxpreflion 
which  have  been  in  ufe  at  different  times.  And  we 
may  eften  obferve  in  perfons  a  fondnefs  for  fome  par- 
ticular words  or  phrafes;  and  a  peculiarity  in  the  turn 
or  connexion  of  their  fentences,  or  in  their  tranfition* 
from  one  thing  to  another  ;  by  which  their  ftyle  may 
be  known,  even  when  they  defign  to  conceal  it.  For 
thefe  things,  through  cuftom  and  habit,  will  fometimes 
drop  from  them,  notwithttanding  the  greatell  caution 
to  prevent  it. 

There  is  likewife  very  often  a  confiderable  difference 
In  the  ftyle  of  the  fame  perfon,  in  feveral  parts  of  his 
life.  Young  perfons,  whofe  invention  is  quick  and 
lively,  commonly  run  into  a  pompous  and  luxuriant 
ftyle.  Thtir  fancy  reprefents  the  images  of  things  to  • 
their  mind  in  a  gay  and  fprightly  manner,  clothed 
with  a  variety  of  circumftances  ;  and  while  they  en- 
deavour to  fet  off  each  of  thefe  in  the  brightelt  and 
moftghtterlng  colours,  this  renders  their  ftyle  ver- 
bofe  and  florid,  but  weakens  the  force  and  ftrength  of 
it.  And  therefore,  as  their  imagination  gradually 
cools,  and  comes  under  the  conduA  of  a  more  mature 
judgment,  they  find  it  proper  to  cut  off  many  fuper- 
fluities ;  fo  that  by  omitting  unneceffary  words  and 
circumftances,  and  by  a  clofer  connedion  of  things 
placed  in  a  rtronger  hght,  if  their  ftyle  becomes  lefs 
fivelling  and  pompous,  it  is,  however,  more  correft 
and  nervous.  But  as  old  age  finks  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  chills  the  imagination,  and  weakens  the  judge- 
ment:  the  ftyle,  too,  in  proportion  ufually  grows  diy 
and  languid.  Critics  have  obferved  fomething  of  this 
difference  in  the  writings  even  of  Cicero  himfelf.  To 
be  mafter  of  a  good  ftyle,  therefore,  it  feems  neceffary 
that  a  perfon  Ihould  be  endowed  with  a  vigorous  mind 
and  lively  fancy,  a  ftrong  memory,  and  a  good  judge- 
ment. It  is  by  the  imagination  that  the  mind  con- 
ceives the  images  of  things.  If  the  impreffions  of 
thofe  imagcii  be  clear  and  diftind, .  the  ftyle  will  be  fo 
8  too; 
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fiton  too ;  fince  language  U  nothing  but  a  copy  of  thofe 
■""""^  imajTe-  firll  conceived  by  the  mind.  But  if  the  images 
are  laint  and  imperRA,  the  flyle  will   accordingly  be 
fiat  and  languid.     This  is  evident  from  the  difference 
between  fuch  objefts  as  are  reprcfented  to  our  fight, 
and  things  of  which  we  have  only  read  or  heard.     For 
as  the  former  generally  make  a  deeper  imprefljon  upon 
our  minds,  fo  we  can  defcribc  them  in  a  more  ftronsr 
and  lively  manner.     And  ve  commonly  find,  that,  ac- 
cording as  perfons  are  afFefted  themfelves  when  they 
<peak,  they  are  able  to  affeft  others  with  what  they 
iay.   N'ow  perfons  are  more  or  kfs  affected  with  things 
in  proportion  to  the  irapreffions   which  the  images  of 
thofe  things  make  upon  the  mind.     For  the  fame  rea- 
fon  alfo,  if  the  imagination  be  dull,  and  indifpofed  to 
receive  the  ideas  of  things,  the  ftyle  will  be  ftiff  and 
heavy  ;  or  U  the  images  are  irregular  and  disordered, 
the  ftyle    will    likewife   be    perple.^ed   and    confufed. 
When  things  lie  ftrai^ht  (as  we  f^y)  in  the  mind,  we 
exprcfs  them  with  eafe,   and   in   their  juft  connexion 
and  dependence;  but  when  they  are  waipt  and  crook- 
ed, we  deliver  them  with  pain  and  difficulty,  as  well  as 
diforder.     A  good  fancy  (liould  likewife  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  happy  memory.      This  helps  us  to  retain 
the  names  of  thofe  things  the  ideas  whereof  are  pre- 
fented  to  the  mind  by  the  imagination,  together  with 
proper  and   fuitable  phrafes  to  exprcfs  them  in  their 
feveral  connexions  and  relations  to  each  other.   When 
the  images  of  things  offer  themfelves  to  the  mind,  un. 
lefs  the  names  of  them  prefent  themfelves  at  the  fame 
time,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  exprefs  them,  or  at  leaft  are 
in  danger  of  doing  it  by  wrong  and  improper  terms. 
Befides,  variety  is  neceffary  in  dKcourfe  to  render  it 
agreeable  ;  and  therefore,  without  a  large  furniture  of 
words  and  phrafes,  the  ftyle  will  neceffarity   become 
infipid  and  jejune,  by  the  frequent  return  of  the  fame 
terms  and  manner  of  expreffion.     But  to  both  thefe  a 
folid  judgment  is  highly  requifite  to  form  a  juft  and 
accurate  ftyle.      A  fruitful  imagination  will  furnifla  the 
mind  with  plenty  of  idea?,  and  a  good  memory  will 
help  to  clothe  them   in  proper  language  ;  but  unlefs 
they  are  both  under  the  conduft  of  reafon,  they  are 
apt  to  hurry  perfons  into  many  inconveniences.    Such 
are  generally  great  talkers,  but  far  from  good  orators. 
Frefti  images  continaally  crowd  in  upon  them,  fafter 
than  the   tongue  can  well  exprefs  them.     Thi;;  runs 
them  into  long  and  tedious  difcoyrfi^s,  abounding  with 
words,  but  void   of   fenfe.     Many  impertinencies,  if 
not  improprieties,  neceffarily  mix  themfelves  with  what 
they  fay  ;  and  they   are  frequently   carried   off  frora 
their  point,  by  not  having  their  fancies  under  a  pro- 
per regulation.     So  that  fuch  difcourfes,  though  com- 
pofed  perhaps  of  pretty  expreffions,  rhetorical  flowers, 
and  fprightly  fallies  of  wit,  yet  fall  very  much  fhort 
of  a  ftrong  and  manly  eloquence.     But  where  reafon 
prefides  and  holds  the  reins,  every  thing  is  weighed 
before  it  is  fpoken.     The  propereft  words  are  made 
choice  of,  which  beft  fuit  the  ideas  they  arc  defigned 
to  convey  ;  rather  than  the  moft  gay  and  pompous. 
All  things  are  not  faid  which   offer  themfelves  to  the 
mind,  and  fancy  diftates  ;  but  fuch  only  as  are  fit  and 
proper,  and  the  reft  are  dropped.     Some  things  are 
but  (lightly  mentioned,  and  others  difcourfed  on  more 
largely  and  fully,  according  to  their  different  impor- 
tance.    And  every  thing  is  placed  in  that  order,  and 
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clothed  in  fuch  a  drefs,  as  may  reprefent  It  to  the 
greatcit  advantage.     So  that,  in  a  word,  the  founds-  '-~ 
tion  of  a  good  (lylc  is  chiefly  good  fenfe      Where 
thefe  qualities  all  meet  in  a  confiderable  degree,  fuch 
perfons  have  the  happinefs  to  excel,  either  In  fpcaking 
or  writing.     But  this  is  not  generally  the  cafe.    Many 
perfons  of  a  vigorous  and  fprightly  imagination,  have 
but  a  weak  judgment ;  and   others  much  more  judi- 
cious can  think  but  (lowly.     And  It  Is  this,  in  a  great 
meafure,  which  makes  the  difference  between  fpeaking 
and  writing  well,  as  one  or  the  other  of  thtfe  qualities 
Is  predominant.     A   perfon  of  a   lively  fancy,  ready 
wit,  and  voluble  tongue,  will  deliver  himfelf  off  hand 
much  better  and  more  acceptably,   than  one  who  h 
cap-ible  upon  due  premeditation,  to  difcern  farther  in- 
to the  fubjeft,  but  cannot  command  his  thoughts  with 
the  fame  eafe  and   freedom.     And  this   latter  would 
have  the  fame  advantage  of  the  other,  were  they  botli 
coolly   to  offer  their  fentiments   in   writing.      Many 
things  appear  well  In   fpenking,  which   «ill  not  bear 
a    ftrJft    fcrutinv.      While   the   hearer's  attention   is 
olillged  to  keep   pace  with  the  fpeaker,   he  is  not  at 
lelfuie  to  o'/fcrve  every   impropriety  or  incoherence, 
but  many  flips  eafily  efcape  him,  whijii  in  reading  are 
prefently  difcovered.     Hence   it  is   often   found,  that 
difcourfes,  which  were  thought  very  fine  when  heard, 
appear  to  have  much  lefs  beauty,  as  well  as  ftrength, 
when  they  come  to  be  read.     And  therefore  it  is  not 
without  reafon,  that  Cicero  recommends   to  all  thofe 
who  are  candidates  for  eloquence,  and  defirous  to  be- 
come mafters  of  a  good  ftyle,   to  write   much.     This 
affords  them  an  opportunity  to  digeft  their  thoughts, 
weigh   their   words   and   expreffions,   and  give   every 
thing  Its  proper  force  and  evidence  ;  as  likewife,  by 
reviewing  a  difcouife    when   coropofed,   to  correft  its 
errors,  or  fupply  its  defefts ;  tiU  by  praftice  they  gain 
a  readlnefs  both  to  think  juftly,  and   to  fpeak  with 
propriety  and  eloquence.     But  it  is  time  to  proceed 
to  fome  other  caufes  of  the  diverfity  of  ftyle. 

Different  countries   have   not   only  a  different  lan- 
guage, but  likewife  a  peculiarity  of  ftyle  fuited  to  their 
temper  and  genius.     The  eailern  nations  had  a  lofty 
and  majeftic  way  of  fpeaking.     Their  words  are  full 
and  fonorous,   their    expreffions   ftrong  and   forcible, 
and  warmed  with  the   moft  lively  and  moving  figures. 
This  is  very  evident  from  the  Jevvi/h   writings  In  the 
Old  Teftament,  In   which   we  find  a  moft   agreeable 
mixture  of  fimplicity  and  dignity.      On  the  contrary, 
the  ftyle  of  the   more   northern  languages  generally 
partakes  of  the  chilnefs  of  their  climate.     "  rhere  Is 
(fays  Mr  Addifon*)  a  certain  coldnefs  and  Indlffe- * 5*^^. 
rence  in  the  phrafcg  of  our  European  languages,  when  ^"^0$. 
they  are  compared  with  the  oriental  forms  of  fpcech. 
And  it  happens  very  luckily,  th.it  the  Hebrcvv  idioms 
run  Into  the  Englrfh  tongue  with  a  peculiar  grace  and 
beauty.     Our  language  has  received  Innumerable  ele- 
gancies and   improvements  from  that  Infufion  of  He- 
braifms,  which  are  derived   to  it  out    of  the  poetical 
pjffages  in  holy  writ.     They  give  a  force  and  energy 
to  our  expreffionS;  warm  and  animate  our  languages 
and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  Intenfe 
phrafes  than  any  th^t  are  to  be  met  with  io  our  own 
tongue.     There  is  fomcthing  fo  pathetic  in  this  kind 
of  didion,  that  It  often  fets  the  mind  in  a  flame,  and 
makes  our  hearts  burn  within  us." 

Again, 
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Again,  people  of  different  nations  vary  in  their  cu-  ofrunninj^  iato   the  mode.     Perhaps  fome  one,  or  a  Eloc 

iloms  and  nianHcrs,  which  orcafions  a  diverfity'in  thc-ir  few    perfons,   fall   into  a  manntr   v^hich   happens  to  ^~~^ 

fhyle.     This  was  very  remarkable  in  the  Attirs,  Afia-  pleafe.    This  gives  them  a  reputation  ;  .md  others  im- 

tics,  and  Rhodians,  and  is  often  taken  notice  of  by  an-  mediately  copy   after  them,  till  it   generally   prevail, 

cient  writers.     The  Athenians,  while  they  continued  Cicero  tells  us,  that   the  moil  ancient   Greek  oratori 

a  free   ftate,   were   an  active,   indnflrious,   and   frugal  whofe  writings  were  extant  in   hie  time,  fuch  as  Perl, 

people;  very  polite   indeed,   and   cultivated   arts  and  ties,  Akibiades,   and  other?,   were  fubtle,  acute,  eon- 

fciences   beyond   any   other   nation  :   but  as   they  had  clfir,  and   abounded  in  fenfe  rather  than  words.      But 

powerful  enemies,  and  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  theic  another  fet  that  followed  them,  of  which  were  Critias, 

liberties,   this   prefervcd    them   ftom   wantonntfs   and  Theramenes,  and  Lyfiafi,   retained  the  good  fenfe  of 

I'.ixnry.     And    their  way   of  fpeaking  was   agreeable  the  former,  and  at   the   fame  time  took  mere  care  of 

to  their   conduftj  accurate   and   tlofe,  but   very   full  their  ftyle  ;  not  leaving  it  fo  bare  as  the   former  h<ij 

and   expnflive.      The   Afiatics,    on   the  other   hand,  dane,  but   furni(hing   it   with  a  better  drefs.       After 

were  more  gay,   and  loofe  in  their  manners,  devoltd  thefe  came  Ifocrates,   who   added  all   the   flowers  and 

to  luxury  and  pleafure ;  and  accordin^-ly  they  affetted  beauties  of  eloquence.      And   as  he  had  abundance  of 

a   florid    and    Iwellin:'    ftyle,   filled  with   redundancies  followers,  they   applied  thrfe   orn.iments  and  decora- 

and  fuperflulties  of  exprelTion.      Indeed,   fome  of  the  tions   according   to   their  different   genius;  fome  for 

ancients  have  attributed  this  loofenefs  of  ilvle  to  their  pomp  and    fplendor  ;  and  others   to   invigorate   their 

way  of  purfuiug  eloquence  at  firft.      For  as  they  were  lljlc,  and  give  it  the  greater  i'oree  and  energy.      And 

put  upon  it  by  converfing   with    the   Greek   colonies  in   this  latter  way   Demofthencs  principally   excelled, 

■who  fettled  among  them,   they  fuppofe,  that,  in  imi-  Now  as  each  of  thefe  m mners  had  its  peculiar  beau- 

tating  them,  before  thty  were  matters  of  the  hnguage,  ties,  and  generally  prevailed  in  different  ages,    Cicero 

they  were   often    obliged  to  nr.ake   ufe  of  circumlocu-  thinks  this  could   not  have  happened  otherwife  thau 

tions,    which   afterwards   became   habitual,  and   very  from   imitation.     And    he  attributes   it   to  the   fame 

much  weakened  the  force   of  their  exprcffions,  as  it  caufe,  that   afterwards   they   funk    into  a   fofter   and 

naturally  would  do.      But   on;   would   think,    if  they  fmoother  manner,  not  lefs  exact  and  florid,  but  more 

were  put  to  this  iieceflity  at  firll,  when  they  found  its  cold  and  liielefs.      If  we  take  a  view  of   our    own 

ill   efitft,  they   might   eafdy   have  amended  it  after-  tongue,   Chaucer    feems  to   have   been    the  firft  who 

wards,  as  they  grew  better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  made  any  confiderable  attempts  to  cultivaie  it.      And 

language,   had   they    been   inclined   fo   to   do.      The  whoever  looks  into  his  writings,  will  pei'ceive  the  diffc- 

Rhodian  flyle  was  a  medium  between  the  other  two  ;  rence  to  be  fo  great  fiom  what  it  is  at  prefent,  that  it 

rot  fo  concife  and  exprefEve  as  the  Attic,   nor  yet  fo  fcarce  appears  to  be  the  fame  bnguage.     The  gradual 

loofe  and  redundant  as  the  Afiatic.     Quintilian  fays,  improvements  it  has  fmce  received,  are  very  evident  in 

it  had  a  mixture  of  its  author,  and  the  humour  of  the  the  writers  almolt  of   every  fucceeding   age  fmce  that 

people  ;  and,  like  plants  fet  in   a  foreign  foil,  degene-  time  ;  and   how  much  far:her  it  may   fffU  be  earned, 

rated  from  the  Attic  purity,   but  not   fo  wholly  as  to  time  nnlv  can  difcover.      See  L.MiCUAGE  prTj/im :   For 

lofe  it.    They  firll  received  it  from  jEfchines,  who  be-  the  Englifh  /an^ua^e  in  particular,   lee  n*  3M.  for  the 

ing  worfted  in  his  famous  coniefl  with  Demoffhenes,  other  European  languages,   as  well  as  the  Greek  and 

retired  thither,  and  taught  rhetoric,  which  put  them  Latin,  fee  n""  27,  &c. 

upon  the  Ifudy  of  eloquence.  Another  caufe  of  the  variety  of  ft\learifes  from  the 

The  flyle  of  the  fame  country  likewife  very  much  different  niture  and  properties  of  language.     A  dif- 

alters  m  different  ages.     Cicero  tells  us,  that  the  firft  ference  in  the  letters,  the  rvjake  of  the  words,  an-1  the 

Latin  hiltorians  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  barely  to  order  of  them,  do  all  afTcA  the  ftyle.      So  Quintilian 

inake  themfelves   intelligible,   and  that  with   as  much  obferves,    that    the    Latin    tongue  cannot   equal   the 

brevity  as   they  could.      Thofe   who   fucceeded  them  Greek  in   pronunciation,  btcaufe  it  is  harlher.     The 

ridvanced  a  ifep  further  ;   arid  gave  fomewhat  a  better  Latins  want  two  of  the  foitell  Greek  letters,  "  and  ',  j 

turn  and  cadency  to  their  leniences,  chough  ftiU  with-  and  ufe  others  of  a  very  hard  found,  which  the  Greeks 

out  sny  drefs  or  ornament.     But  afterwards,  when  the  have  not,  as /"and  q.     Again,  nv.iny  Latin  words  end 

CSreek  language  became  fafhionable  at  Rome,  by  co-  in  m  ;   a   litter  of  a   broad  and   hollow   found,    whi.li 

never  terminates  any  Greek  word  ;  but  »  does  fre- 
quently, whofe  found  is  mucli  foiter  and  fweeter.  Be- 
fides,  in  the  comibinatiou  of  fyll.ibles,  the  letters  b  and 
(/ are  often  fo  (ituated,  as  to  require  too  Uiong  and 
unequal  a  force  to  be  laid  upon  them,  as  in  the  words 
ohverfus  and  adjungo.   Another  a  Jvantage  of  the  Greek 


pying  after  their  writers,  fuch  as  Herodotus,  I'hucy- 
dides,  Xenophuo,  and  others,  they  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce all  their  beauties  into  their  own  tongue,  which 
in  Cicero's  time  was  brou.xht  to  its  higheft  perfedlion. 
But  it  did  not  long  continue  in  that  ftate.  A  dege- 
neracy of  manners  foon  altered   their  talle,  and  cor- 


rupted  their  language,  which  Quintilian  very    much  tongue  arifes  from  the  variety  and  diifercnt  feat  of  the 

complains  of  in  his  tin.e.    The  cafe  was  the  fame  with  accents  :   for  the  Greeks  often  accent  the  lad  fyllable, 

refpeci  to  the   Greek  tongne  ;  though   that  had  the  winch  both  enliven.-i  the   pronunciation  and  renders  it 

good  fortune  to  continue  its  purity  ranch  longer  than  more  mufical ;  whereas  the  I^atins  never  do  this.   But 

the  Latin.     Nor  can  any  language   be  exempt  from  the   greatefl    advantage   of  the   Greeks   lies  in   their 

the  ciimmon   fate   of  all  human    produdfions  ;  which  plenty  and  variety  <if  words  ;  for  whijh    reafon  they 

have  their  beginning,  peifeftion,  and  decay.     Befides,  have  lefs  occalion  for  tropes  01  circumlocutions,  which, 

there  is  a  fort  of  falhion  in  language,  as  well  as  other  when    ufed   from   nccelTity,    have   generally  lefs  force, 

ihings  ;  and  the  gtuerallcy  of  people  are  always  fond  and  weaken  the  ftyle.    But  under  thefe  difadvaitages, 

.7  Quin- 
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ion.  Qiiintili'an  Teems  to  ^ive  Jii's  countrymen  the  befl  aJ- 
"~  vice  the  cafe  will  atlmit  of:  Tliat  what  they  cannot 
do  in  words,  they  (hould  make  up  in  fenfe.  If  their 
exprcfhons  are  not  fo  foft  and  tender,  they  (hoiild  ex- 
ceed in  ftren^th  ;  if  they  are  lefs  ful^tile,  they  ftioiild 
be  more  fublime  ;  and  if  they  have  fewer  proper 
word*;,  they  niould  excel  in  the  beauty  as  well  as  num- 
ber of  their  figures.  If  this  account  of  Quintilian  be 
jnll,  that  the  Greek  tongue  docs  furpafs  the  Latin  in 
f.Il  thefe  inllances,  it  is  certain  that  both  of  them 
have  much  greater  advantages  over  fome  modern  lan- 
guages. The  varying  all  their  declinable  words,  both 
nouns  and  verbs,  by  terminations,  and  not  by  figus, 
contributes  very  much  to  the  fmoothnefs  and  harmony 
of  their  periods.  Whereas  in  the  modern  languages, 
thofe  fmall  particles  and  pronouns  which  diflingulih 
the  cafes  of  nouns  and  the  tenfes  and  perfonsof  verbs, 
hinder  the  run  of  a  period,  and  render  the  found  much 
more  rough  and  uneven.  Befides,  the  ancient  lan- 
guages feem  to  iiave  a  Letter  and  more  equal  mixture 
of  vowtl.o  and  confonants,  which  makes  cheir  pronun- 
ciation more  eafy  and  mufical. 

But  the  chief  dillinttion  of  ftyle  arifes  from  the  dif- 
ferent fubjefts  or  matter  of  difcourfe.     The  fame  way 
of  ipcaking  no  more  fuits  all  fuf  jccls,  than  the  fame 
garment  would    all  pcrfons.      A  prince  ami  a  pcafant 
ought  not  to  have  the  fame  drcfs  ;  and  another  dift'e- 
renl  hom  both    becomes  thofe  of  a   middle  ftation  in 
life.     The  ftyle  therefore  fliould  alivays  !  e  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  which  rhetoricians  have  re- 
duced to  three   ranks  or   degrees  ;   the   loio   or  plain 
llyle.  the  niiJille  or  temperate,    and   the  /ofty  or  (uhlhv.e  ; 
Which  are  likcwife  called  charaSers,  becaufe  they  de- 
note the  quality  of  the  fubject  upon  which  they  treat. 
This  divifion  of  ftyle  into  three  charafters,  was  taken 
notice  of  very  esrly   hy  ancient  writers.      Some  have 
obferved  it  even    in    Homer,  who  feems  to  afilgn  the 
Jullime  or  magnificent   to   Uiyffes-,   when  he  reprefents 
him  fo  copious   and    vehement    an    orator,    that   his 
words   came  from   him    like    iv'mter  fnotv.        On    the 
contrary,  he  dcfcribes  Menebus   as  a  po'ite  fpeaker, 
but  conc'ife    and    moilerjte.       And  when    he   mentions 
Neftor,    he  reprefents    his    manner  as  becwcen   thcfe 
two,    not    fo    high   and  lofty    as    the  one,    nor  yet 
fo  low  and  dcpreffed   as  the  other  ;  but  fmooth,  even, 
and  pleafant,  or,  as  he   expreffes  it,  more  fivset  than 
L'oney.     Quintilian   obfervcs,    that  althouijh   accuracy 
and  pclltenefs   were  general   characters   of    the   .-^ttic 
writtis;   yet  among  their  orators,   Lyfr^s  excelled  in 
the   low   and  familiar  way  ;    Ifocrates  for  his  tiegatuy, 
fmoolbnefi,  and    \\\e  Jine  turn   of  his  periods  ;  and  De- 
mofthenes  for  his  Jlanie  and  rapidity,  by  which  he  car- 
ried all   before  him.      And    Gellius   tells  us,  that  the 
like  difference  was  found    in    the  three  philofophtrs 
who  were  fent  from   the  Athenians  to  Rome  (before 
the  Romans  had  any  reli/h  for  the  pclitc  aiti)  to  foli- 
cit  the  remittance  of  a  fine  laid  upon  them  for  an  in- 
jury done  to  a  neighbouring  ftate.     Carneades,  one  of 
thofe  ambalfadors,  was  •uehcmtnl   and  rapid  in  his  ha- 
rangues;  Critolaus,   neat   end  fmooth  ;  and  Diogenes, 
modtfl  and  fiber.     The  eloquence  of  thefe  orators,   snd 
the  agreeable  variety  of  their  different  nianner,  fo  ci.p- 
tivated  the   Roman  \cuth,   and   inflamed  them  with  a 
love  ci   th-  Grecian  arts,  that   old    Cato,  who  did  all 
Lc  could  to  check  it  by  Lurrying  away  the  amb.ifTa- 
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dors,  could  not  prevent  their  vigorous  purfuit  of  them,  Elocution. 

till  the  ftudy  became  in  a  manner  univerfal.     And  the*"~~^        ' 

old  gentleman  afterwards  learned  the  Greek  language 

himfelf,  when  it  became  more  falhionable.     Which  a 

noble  writer  of  ours   *   reprefents  as  a  bunifjimcnt  ubon  ^  .     ,„ 
L        J-       I  ■      ^  rrij  11  1       *  Lord  3a- 

bim  Jor  Ins  jormer  crime.      it   Icldom   happens  tuat  thej,„_ 

fame  perfon  excels  in  each  of  thefe  charadtcrs.      They 

feem   to   require   a   different  genius,  and  msll  people 

arc  naturally  led  to  one  of  them  more  than  another  ; 

though  all   of  ihem   are   requifite  for  an  orator  upon 

different  occafions,  as  we  fhall  fhow  hereafter. 

Chap.V.      Of  the  Low  Style. 

This  w»e  fhall  confider  under  two  heads,  thoughts Thtlmv 
and  language  ;  in  each  of  which  the  feveral  characters 'ly'c  <:•■"- 
are  diftinguiflied  from  one  another.  i!'''^u'^'' 

1.  And  with  refpeil  to  the  formsr,  as  the  fubjefts,i,„y,j|5j5° 
proper  for  this  ftyle  are  either  common  things,  or  fuchand  fan- 
as  fhould  be  treated   in   a  plain  and  familiar  way  ;   foguage. 
plain  thoughts  are  moft  fuitable  to  it,   and  diltinguilh 
it  from  the  ether  charaftcrs. 

Now,  by  plain  thoughts,  are  meant  fuch  as  are  lor- 
fimple  and  obvious,  and  feem  to  rife  naturally  from 
the  fubjeA,  when  duly  confidered  ;  fo  that  any  one, 
upon  firft  hearing  them,  would  be  apt  to  imagine  they 
muft  have  occuired  to  himfelf.  Not  that  this  is  really 
the  cafe,  but  becaufe  the  more  natural  a  thing  is,  the 
more  eafy  it  feems  to  be  ;  though  in  reality  it  is  often 
othtrwlfe  ;  and  the  perfeftion  of  art  lies  in  its  nearelt 
refcmblance  to  nature.  And  therefore,  in  order  to 
fpeak  plainly  and  clearly  upon  any  fubjett,  it  mail  firfl 
be  duly  conlkiered,  wtU  underliood,  and  thoroughly 
dipelled  in  the  mind  ;  which,  though  it  require  labour 
and  ftudy,  yet  the  more  a  perfon  is  mafttr  of  what  he 
fays,  the  lefs  that  labour  will  appear  in  his  dif- 
conrfe.  ^This  natural  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  with- 
out any  difguife  or  afletlation,  very  much  contributes 
to  give  credit  to  what  is  faij.  Nor  is  any  tbing  more 
apt  to  impofe  on  us,  than  the  appearance  of  this,  when 
artfully  ali'umed.  Cicero's  account  of  the  fight  be- 
tween Milo  and  Clodius,  in  whicli  Clodius  was  killed, 
is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this.  "  When  Clodius 
knew  (fays  he)  that  Milo  was  obliged  to  go  to  La^ 
nuvium  upon  a  folemn  and  ncccffary  occafion,  he  im- 
mediately haftened  from  Rome,  the  day  before,  to  af- 
faflinatc  lum  before  Clodius's  own  houfe,  .is  appeared 
afterwards  by  the  event.  And  this  he  did  at  a  time, 
when  his  turbulerit  mob  in  the  city  wanted  his  affill- 
ance  ;  whom  he  would  not  have  left,  but  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  place  and  feafon  to  execute  his  wicked 
dcfign.  But  the  next  day  Milo  was  in  the  fenate, 
where  he  continued  till  they  broke  up;  then  went  home; 
changed  his  drefs  ;  ftaid  there  fome  time  till  his  wife 
was  ready ;  and  afterwards  fet  forward  fo  late,  that  if 
Clodius  had  de::gned  to  return  to  Rome  that  day,  he 
mieht  have  been  here  by  that  time.  Clodius,  prepared 
for  his  defign,  met  him  on  horfeback,  having  no  cha- 
riot, no  equipage,  no  Greek  attendants  as  ufual ;  and 
without  his  wife,  which  was  fcarce  ever  kno;vn  :  where- 
as Milo  was  in  a  chariot  with  his  wife,  wrapt  up  in  a 
cloak,  and  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  maid  fcr- 
vants,  pages,  and  other  perfons  unfit  for  an  engage- 
ment. He  met  with  Clodius  before  his  houfe,  about 
five  o'tlock  in  the  evening  ;  and  was  prefently  affault- 
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Elocution.  cJ  from  an  higher  ground  by  many  armed  men,  who 
•  killed  the  coachman.  Upon  which,  Milo,  throwing 
off  his  cloak,  leaped  out  of  the  chariot,  and  hravely 
defended  himfelf :  and  thofe  who  were  with  Clodius, 
having  their  fwords  drawn,  forae  made  up  to  the  cha- 
riot to  attack  Milo  i  and  others,  who  now  thought  he 
had  been  killed,  began  to  fall  upon  his  fervants,  who 
were  behind.  And  of  thefe,  fuch  as  had  courage, 
and  were  faithful  to  their  matter,  fome  were  killed  ; 
and  others  when  they  faw  the  fliirmifh  at  the  chariot, 
and  could  do  their  mafler  no  fervice  (for  they  heard 
Clodius  himfelf  fay  that  Milo  was  killed,  and  rtally 
thought  it  was  fo),  did  that,  not  Hy  their  mailer's  or- 
der, nor  with  his  knowledge,  nor  when  he  W58  prefent, 
which  every  one  would  have  his  own  fervants  to  do  in 
the  like  circumftances.  I  do  not  fay  this  to  fix  any 
crime  upon  them,  but  only  to  relate  what  happened." 
His  meaning  is,  they  killed  Clodius ;  which  he  avoids 
mentioning,  to  render  what  he  fays  lefs  offenfive  Can 
.any  thing  be  told  in  a  more  plain  and  fimple  manner 
than  this?  Here  is  nothing  faid,  but  what  in  itfclf 
feems  highly  probable,  and  what  one  would  imagine 
the  faiSt  might  eafily  fugged  to  any  ordinary  fpefta- 
tor.  But  in  this,  both  the  art  and  /kill  of  it  confifl. 
For  in  the  whole  account,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  Milo 
is  fo  defcribed  as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  he 
could  have  any  defign  at  that  time  againft  Clodius  ; 
fo  on  the  other,  no  one  circumftance  is  omitted  which 
might  feem  proper  to  perfuade  the  hearers  that  Clo- 
dius was  the  aggreflbr  in  that  engagement.  And  yet, 
if  we  may  believe  Afconius,  the  quarrel  was  begun  by 
fome  of  Milo's  retinue,  and  Clodius  was  afterwards 
killed  by  his  exprefs  order  But  as  things  are  fome- 
times  bed  illuftrated  by  their  oppofites,  we  (hall  here 
produce  a  contrary  inftance  of  a  very  affeAed  and  un- 
'natural  way  of  relating  a  faft.  Val.  Maximus  tells  us 
of  a  learned  man  at  Athens,  who,  by  a  blow  ^vhich  he 
received  by  a  ftone  upon  his  head,  entirely  forgot  all 
his  learning,  though  he  continued  to  remember  every 
thing  elfe.  And  therefore,  as  he  fays,  fincethismif- 
fortune  deprived  him  of  the  greateft  enjoyment  of  his 
life,  it  had  been  happier  for  him  never  to  have  been 
learned,  than  afterwards  to  lofe  that  pleafure.  This 
is  the  plain  fenfe  of  the  ftory.  But  now  let  us  hear 
him  relate  it.  "  A  man  (fays  he)  of  great  learning 
at  Athens,  having  received  a  blow  upon  his  head  by 
a  ftone,  retained  the  mtmory  of  all  other  things  very 
perfeftly,  and  only  forgot  his  learning,  to  which  he 
had  chleriy  devoted  himfelf.  The  direful  and  malig- 
nant wound  invading  his  mind,  and  as  It  were  defign- 
edly  furveying  the  knowledge  repofited  there,  cruelly 
'feized  on  that  part  of  it  in  particular  from  which  he 
received  the  greateft  pleafure,  and  buried  the  fingular 
learning  of  the  man  with  an  invidious  funeral.  Who 
fince  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  his  ftudies,  had 
better  never  have  obtained  accefs  to  them,  than  after- 
wards to  have  been  deprived  of  the  delight  they  af- 
forded him."  What  an  unnatural  way  is  this  of  re- 
lating fuch  an  accident,  to  talk  o{  a  ivound  invading  the 
mindy  and  furveying  the  knowledge  repofited  there,  and 
cruelly  fei%ing  a  particular  part  of  it,  and  buryh.g  it 
•with  an  in-vidious  funeral  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
■ftory  could  lead  him  to  this,  but  an  over-fondnefs  to 
refine  upon  it  in  a  very  affefted  manner.  But  there 
are  two  properties  of  plain  thoughts,  one  of  whith 
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ought  conftantly  to  attend  thfm  in  tfftmmon  with  ull  Eloi 
thoughts,  and  the  other  is  often  neceflary  to  animate  """ 
and  enliven  this  chsrafter. 

The  former  of  thefe  Is  juftnef*:  and  propriety,  which 
is  what  reafon  diftates  in  all  cafe^;.  What  Cicero  fays 
of  the  Jeath  of  Craflus  the  orator,  feems  very  juft,  as 
well  as  natural.  "  It  was  (fays  he)  an  afflidion  to 
his  friends,  a  lofs  to  his  country,  and  a  concern  to  all 
good  men  ;  but  fuch  public  calamities  followed  upon 
it,  that  heaven  feemed  rather  to  have  favoured  him 
with  death,  than  to  have  deprived  him  of  life"  This 
thouijht  feems  very  juft,  and  agreeable  to  the  fentl- 
mcnts  of  a  good  man,  as  CrafTus  was  ;  to  choofe  death 
rather  than  to  outlive  the  happlnefs  of  his  country,  to 
which  he  himfelf  had  fo  much  contributed.  Quintllian 
has  a  relleftion  upon  a  like  oceafion,  which  is  not  fo 
juft  and  becoming.  It  is  upon  the  death  of  his  only 
fon,  a  youth  of  very  uncommon  parts,  as  he  reprefenta 
him  ;  and  for  whofe  ufe  he  had  defigned  his  Infiitw 
tions  of  Oratory  ;  but  he  died  before  they  were  finifli- 
ed.  The  paffage  h  this  :  "  I  have  loit  him  of  whom 
1  hid  formed  the  greateft  hopes,  and  in  whom  I  had 
repofed  the  greateft  comfort  of  my  old  age.  What 
can  I  do  now  ?  or  of  what  farther  ufe  can  I  think  my- 
felf  to  be,  thus  difappolnted  by  heaven  i  What  good 
parent  will  pardon  me,  if  I  can  any  longer  ftudy  ?  and 
not  condemn  fuch  refolution,  if,  thus  furviving  all  my 
family,  I  can  make  any  other  ufe  of  my  voice,  than 
to  accufe  the  gods,  and  declare  that  providence  does 
not  govern  the  world  .'"  Allowance  may  be  made  for 
the  failles  of  pafiion,  even  in  wife  men,  upon  fome 
ftiocking  occafions  ;  but  when  it  proceeds  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  become  impious,  it  is  very  Indecent,  as 
well  as  unjuft.  And  all  indecency  is  unnatural,  as  it 
is  difagreeable  to  reafon,  which  always  direfts  to  a  de- 
corum. That  feems  to  be  a  very  natural  as  well  as 
juft  thought  of  Phny  the  Younger,  when  he  fays, 
"  The  death  of  thofe  perfons  always  appear  to  me  too 
hafty  and  unfcafonable,  who  are  preparing  fome  laft- 
ing  work.  For  perfons  wholly  devoted  to  pleafures, 
live,  as  it  were,  from  day  to  day,  and  daily  fiiillh  the 
end  for  which  they  live  ;  hot  thole  who  have  a  view  to 
pofterity,  and  preferve  their  memory  by  their  labours, 
always  die  untimely,  becaufe  they  leave  fomething  un- 
finldied."  We  Ihall  mention  but  one  more  inftance; 
and  that  in  a  comparative  view,  to  make  it  the  more 
evident.  The  two  fons  of  Junius  Brutus,  the  firft  Ro- 
man conful,  having  been  convifted  of  treafon  in  aflb- 
ciating  with  Tarquin's  party,  were  ordered,  among 
others,  td  be  put  to  death  ;  and  their  father  not  only 
pronounced  the  fentence,  but  prefided  at  the  execu- 
tion. This  faft  Is  mentioned  by  feveral  of  the  Ro- 
man hiftorlans  ;  and,  as  it  carries  in  It  not  only  the 
appearance  of  rigorous  juftice,  but  likewife  of  crnelty 
in  Brutus,  to  have  been  prefent  at  the  execution  of  his 
fons,  they  endeavour  to  vindicate  him  different  ways. 
What  Florus  fays,  feems  rather  an  affeflation  of  wit, 
than  a  juft  defence  of  the  faft  "  He  beheaded  them 
(fays  he),  that  being  a  public  parent,  he  might  ap- 
pear to  have  adopted  the  whole  body  of  the  people." 
Nor  does  Val  Maximu*  come  up  to  the  cafe,  who 
fays,  "  He  put  off  the  father  to  aft  the  conful ;  and 
chofe  rather  to  lofe  the  fons,  than  be  wanting  to  pub- 
lic juftice."  This  might  be  a  reafon  for  condemning 
them ;  and  would  have  been  equally  true,  had  he  not 
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;i9ciition  been   prefent  at   their  exfcucio'i 

"^•"""^  thoufi;!ua  are  freiierilly  verv  jull  and  natural,  affijns 
the  l)cll  reafon  which  peihaps  c».n  be  given  for  his 
viniliiration,  when  he  fay.-,  "  Fortune  made  him  the 
executioner  of  the  fentcnoe,  who  ought  not  to  have 
been  a  fpeftator."  By  fay ing' yir/uns  made  him  fo,  he 
repreftnls  it  not  as  a  matter  of  choice,  like  the  other 
hiftorians,  but  of  necefllty,  from  the  nature  of  his 
office,  which  then  oblij^ed  him  to  fee  the  execution  of 
that  fentence  he  had  himfclf  before  pronounced  ;  as  is 
the  cuftom  at  prefent,  in  fome  popular  governments. 

The  other  property,  which  (hould  often  accompany 
plain  and  fimple  thoughts,  is,  that  they  be  gay  and 
fprightly.  This,  as  has  been  faid,  is  neceflary  to  ani- 
mate and  enliven  fuch  difcourfes  as  require  the  low 
ilyle.  The  fewer  ornaments  it  admits  of,  the  greater 
^irit  and  vivacity  is  requifite  to  prevent  its  being  dry 
and  jejune.  A  thought  may  be  very  brilk  and  lively, 
and  at  the  fame  time  appear  very  natural,  as  the  efudl 
•fa  ready  and  flowing  wit.  Such  thouijhts,  attend- 
ed with  agreeable  turns,  are  very  fuitablc  lothUftyle; 
hut  CKre  fliould  be  taken,  left,  while  fancv  Is  too  much 
indulged,  the  juftnefs  of  them  he  overlooked.  We 
(hall  jive  one  inftance,  in  which  this  ftems  to  have 
been  the  cafe,  from  a  celebrated  Englilh  work,  where 
the  ingenious  writer  endeavours  to  fhow  the  difadvan- 
tages  of  perlons  not  attending  to  their  natural  genius, 
but  afFeftii;g  lo  imitate  others  in  thofe  things  for 
which  they  were  not  formed.  "  The  great  misfor- 
tune (fays  he)  of  this  afFtClation  is,  that  men  not  only 
loft  a  good  quality,  but  alfo  contraft  a  bad  one  ;  they 
not  only  are  unfit  for  what  they  are  defigned,  but 
they  aflign  themfelves  to  «hat  they  are  unfit  for  ;  and 
infteid  of  making  a  very  good  figure  cbc  way,  make 
a  very  ridiculous  one  another.  Could  the  world  be 
reformed  to  the  obedience  ef  that  famed  dictate,  Fol- 
loTV  nature,  which  the  oracle  of  Pelphos  prunounced 
to  Cijero  when  he  coufulted  <*'hat  courfe  of  ftudies 
he  IhoulJ  purfue,  we  Ibould  fee  almoft  every  mnn  as 
eminent  in  his  proper  fphere  as  TuUy  was  in  his. 
For  my  part,  I  could  never  confider  this  prepotterous 
repugnancy  to  nature  any  otherwife,  than  not  only  as 
the  greateft  folly,  but  alfo  one  of  the  mod  heinous 
crimes  ;  fince  it  is  a  dirett  oppofition  to  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  providence,  and  (as  Tully  exprtiftrs  it)  like  the 
fin  of  the  giants,  an  actual  rebellion  againft  heaven." 
The  advantages  that  arife  from  peifons  attending  to 


iheir  own   genius,  and  purfuing  its  dictates,  are  here 


reprefented  in  a  very  lively  and  agreeable  manner 
liut  there  is  one  thing  alTcrted,  which  we  fear  will  not 
hold  ;  which  is,  that,  Cuuld  the  world  be  reformed  lo 
that  diHatr,  "  Follow  nature,"  ive  fliould  fee  almojl 
ei>ery  man  as  eminent  in  his  proper  fphere  as  Tul/\'  ivus 
in  his.  For  though  doubtli-fs  perfons  would  generally 
fucceed  beft  if  they  kept  to  this  rule  ;  yet  tliflercnt 
degrees  of  ability  are  often  found,  where  the  bias  «(>d 
inclination  is  the  fame,  and  that  accompanied  with 
•equal  labour  and  diligence.  If  this  was  not  fo,  how 
happened  it  that  no  one  came  up  to  Tully  in  the  art 
of  oratory;  efpecially  in-  his  own  age,  when  there  were 
the  greateft  opportunities  for  that  lludy,  and  the 
highell  encouragements  were  given  to  it,  as  it  paved 
the  way  to  riches,  honours,  and  all  the  giand  ijfices 
of  the  ttate  ?  It  cannot  well  be  quellioned,  but  that 
ihere  were  other  gentlemen,  who  had  til  the  fame  »d- 
VoL.  Xni.   i^artll.  2 
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But  Livy,  whofe     vantage',  accompanied  with  as  flrong  a  paffion  for  this  Elncu-ion 
art,  a<   I'ully  hnd,  who  yet  fell  much  fiiort  of  him  in  ^— "v~~-^ 
point  of  fu'^cefs.    And  experience  Ifiowa,  that  the  cafe 
ha^  been  the  fame  in  all  other  purfi^its.  j.^ 

III.    But  it   is  time  to  proceed  to  the  other  head,  Th.- lan- 
the /«nfu.?ff  proper  for  this  Hyle.     And  here  it  may  i^'-i^^^  i  ro- 
be obfeived  in    general,  that    the  drefs  ought  to  hePf'^'J5, 
agreeable  to  the  thoughts,  plain,  fimple,  and  unaff"ec- 
ted. 

But  the  rirft  thing  that  comes  under  confideration 
is  elegance,  or  a  proper  choice  of  words  and  expref- 
fions ;  which  ought  always  lo  fnit  the  idea  they  are 
defigned  to  convey.  And  therefore  when  an  ancient 
write',  fpeaking  of  cruelty,  calls  it  naviis  crudelitatis, 
the  blem'ifo  of  cruelty  ;  and  another,  applying  the  fume 
word  to  ingratitude,  fays  nifous  ingrathudinis,  the 
blemifl}  of  ingratitude  ;  that  term  does  not  fufficiendy 
convey  to  us  the  odious  nature  of  either  of  thofe  vices, 
as  indeed  it  was  not  their  defign  it  (hould.  But  other- 
wife,  where  thf:  fpeaker  has  not  Time  p.-'.nicuhr  view 
in  doing  it,  to  fink  too  low  is  as  much  a  fault  as  to 
rife  too  high.  So  to  call  ancient  Rome  the  mifirefs  of 
Italy,  would  as  much  leffen  the  juft  uution  of  the  ex- 
tent of  her  power,  as  the  Roman  writers  aggrandife 
it  when  they  ilyle  her  mijlrefs  of  the  tuorld.      But  pu-  * 

rity,  both  in  the  choice  of  words  and  txprtirions,  is 
never  more  neceflary  than  it  is  here.  This  may  be 
called  neatnif  in  language.  And  to  be  plain  and  neat 
at  the  fame  time,  is  not  only  very  confillent,  but  the 
former  can  no  other  way  recommend  itfelf.  than  a* 
joined  with  the  latter.  BtfiJcs,  the  fewer  advantages 
any  thing  has  to  let  it  off,  the  more  carefully  they 
ought  to  le  obferved.  Pcrfpicuity  is  always  to  be  re- 
garded ;  and  fci  ves  very  much  to  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion, wheie  other  ornaments  are  wanting.  Epithet* 
Ihould  be  fparingly  ufed,  fince  they  enlarge  the  images 
of  things,  and  contribute  very  much  to  heighten  the 
Ilyle.  Indeed  they  are  fometimcs  necelTary  to  fet  a 
thing  in  its  juft  lij^ht ;  and  then  they  fhould  not  be 
dropped.  Thus,  in  fpeaking  of  Xerxes,  it  would  he 
too  low  and  flat  to  fay.  He  defended  ii'ith  his  arm\' 
ints  Greece.  Here  is  no  intimation  given  of  their  vail 
and  unparelleled  numbers,  which  ought  to  be  done. 
Herodotus  fays,  his  whole  army,  of  fea  and  land  for- 
ces, amounted  to  2,317,000  and  upwar.ls.  Therefore, 
uulefs  the  number  be  mentioned,  the  leail  that  can  be 
faid  is,  that  he  defended  irith  a  vafl  army. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  is  compofition, 
which  here  does  not  require  the  greateft  accuracy  and 
exadnefs.  A  feeming  negligence  is  fometimes  a  beau- 
ty in  this  ftyle,  as  it  appears  more  natural.  Short 
fentences,  or  thofe  of  a  moderate  length,  are  likewife 
upon  the  whole  beft  fuitcd  to  thi.s  charafter    I^ang  and 


accui-ate  periods,  finely  wrought  up  with  a  gradual 
rife,  harmonious  numbers,  a  due  proportion  of  the 
feveral  parts,  and  a  juft  cadency,  arc  therefore  impro- 
per, as  they  arc  plainly  the  cffcft  of  ait.  But  yet 
fome  proportion  Ihould  be  obferved  in  the  members, 
that  neither  the  ears  be  too  much  defrauded,  nor  the 
fenfe  oblcured.  Of  this  kind  is  that  exprtfli  m  of  a 
Greek  orator,  blamed  by  Demetrius  :  Ceres  came  rea- 
dily to  eur  ajfijlauce,  tut  Ariflides  n'jt.  The  l.itter 
member  of  this  fentence  is  too  (hort  ;  and  ly  dropping 
fo  luddenly,  both  difappoints  the  ears,  and  is  fome- 
wh.1l  oblcuri;.  It  would  have  been  plainer  and  more 
3  L  agreeable 
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Elocution.  app"eeable   thus,  hut  AriJliJes  d'ld  not  come.     As  to  or- 
'j"    V  der,  the  pl-.;ineft  and  cieareft  difpofition,  l<oth  of  the 

words  and  members  of  fent^nccs,  and  what  is  moft 
agreeable  to  the  natural  conftrijdlion,  bell  fuits  with 
this  charaAer.  For  one  of  its  principal  beauties  is 
perfpituity.  AnJ  a  proper  conneflion  Hkewife  of 
fentences,  with  a  regular  order  in  the  dependence  of 
things  one  upon  another,  very  much  contribute  to  this 
end  With  regard  to  t!ie  collifion  of  fyllables  in  dif- 
ferent words,  for  preventing  either  an  hollownefs  or 
afperity  of  found,  jrreater  liberty  may  be  taken  in  this 
■ftylc  than  in  the  other  characters.  Here  it  may  be  al- 
lowed to  fay,  Virtue  is  amiab/e  to  all,  though  all  do 
not  piirfue  it.  But  in  an  higher  charafter,  perhaps, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  hollow  found  of  the  words 
though  alU  a  perfon  would  choofe  to  vary  the  expref- 
fion  a  little,  and  fay,  though  few  purfue  it.  So, 
Xerxes'  expedition.  m;y  be  tolerable  here  ;  but  in  the 
florid  ttylc,  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  would  found  much 
better. 

The  laft  thing  to  be  confidered,  with  refpeft  to 
the  language,  13  dignity,  or  the  ufe  of  tropes  and 
figures.  And  as  to  t'-opes,  they  ought  to  be  ufed  cau- 
tioufly  ;  unlefs  fuch  as  are  very  common,  and  by  time 
have  either  come  into  the  place  of  proper  words,  or  at 
lead  are  equally  plain  and  clear.  So  in  the  inftance 
mentioned  above,  Diodorus  Siculus,  fpeaking  of  the 
forces  of  Xerxes,  calls  thtm  an  innumerable  company. 
Where,  by  3l  fyneidoche,  he  has  chofe  to  make  ufe  of 
an  uncertain  number  for  a  certain,  as  lefs  liable  per- 
haps to  exception.  Other  examples  might  be  given  if 
receffary.  r\  nd  with  regard  to  figures,  as  moll  of 
thofe  which  confi i  in  words,  and  are  therefore  called 
verbal  figures,  ferve  chiefly  to  enliven  an  exprelhon, 
and  giw  an  agreeable  turn,  they  are  often  not  impro- 
per for  this  character.  Nor  are  figures  of  fentences 
wholly  to  be  excluded,  efpecially  fuch  as  arc  chiefly 
ufed  in  reafoniug  or  demonllration.  But  thofe  which 
are  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  touch  the  paflions,  or 
paint  things  in  the  llrongeft  colours,  are  the  more 
proper  ornaments  of  the  higher  ftyles,  as  will  be  fhown 
hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  pure  nature,  without 
any  colouring,  or  appearance  of  art,  is  the  diftinguifli- 
ing  mark  of  the  low  ftyle.  The  defign  of  it  is  to 
make  things  plnin  and  intelligible,  and  to  fet  them  in  an 
eafy  light.  A  nd  therefore  the  proper  fubjefts  of  it  are 
cpiftles,  dialogues,  philofophical  diflertations,  or  any 
other  difcourfes,  that  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  plain 
and  familiar  manner,  without  much  ornament,  or  ad- 
drefs  to  the  paflions.  A  freedom  and  eafe  both  of 
thought  and  exprelTion,  attended  with  an  agreeable 
humour  and  pleafantry,  are  its  peculiar  beauties  that 
engage  us.  As  we  fee  perfons  of  fafhion  and  good 
breeding,  though  in  the  plaineft  habit,  have  yet  fome- 
thing  in  their  air  and  manner  of  behaviour  that  is 
very  tak'ng  and  amiable.  Somewhat  of  the  like  na- 
ture attends  this  ftyle.  It  has  its  difHculties,  which 
are  not  fo  eafily  difcerned  but  from  experience.  For 
it  requires  no  fmill  fliill  to  treat  a  common  fubjeft  in 
fuch  a  maimt-r  as  to  make  it  entertaining.  The  fewer 
ornaments  it  admits  of,  the  greater  art  is  neceflary  to 
attain  this  end.  Lofty  fubjcdls  often  engage  and  cap- 
tivate the  mind  by  the  fubiimity  of  the  ideas.  And 
the  florid  ftyle  calls  in  all  the  afliftance  of  language 
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and  eloquence.  But  the  plain  ftyle  is  in  a  great  mea- E' "cuti" 
fure  ftripped  of  thofe  advantages;  and  has  little  runre  '"""V^ 
to  recommend  it,  than  its  own  native  beauty  and  fim- 

plicity. 
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This  we  fliall  treat  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
did  the  former,  by  confitJering  firft  the  matter,  and 
then  the  language  proper  for  it.  104 

I.  And  as  the  fubjeits  proper  for  this  ftyle  are"^""''' 
things  of  weij;ht  and  importance,  which  re-quire  both  '■)''■'"" 
a  gravity  and  accuracy  of  expreffion  ;  fo  fine  thoughts  mutter  a 
are  its  dillinguilhing  mark,  as  plain  thoughts  are  oflanguag< 
the  low  charafter,  and  lofty  thoughts  of  the  fub- 
lime.  Now  a  fine  thought  may  deferve  that  cha- 
rafter  from  feme  or  other  of  the  following  proper- 
ties. 

And  the  firft  property  we  (hall  mention  Is  gravity 
and  dignity.  Thus  Cicero,  in  a  fpeech  to  Cafar,  fays, 
"  It  has  been  often  told  me,  that  you  hai^e  frequent- 
ly fald,  you  have  lived  h)nuj  enough  for  yourfelf.  I  be- 
lieve it,  if  you  either  lived,  or  was  born  for  yourfelf 
only."  Nothing  could  either  be  more  fit  and  proper, 
than  this  was,  «  hen  it  was  fpoken  ;  or  at  the  fame 
time  a  finer  compliment  upon  Caefar.  For  the  civil 
war  was  now  over,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Ro- 
mnn  government  in  the  hands  of  Caefar  ;  fo  that  he 
might  venture  to  fay,  he  had  lived  long  enough  for 
himfelf,  there  being  no  higher  pitch  of  glory  to  which 
his  ambition  could  afpire.  But  then  there  were  many 
things  in  the  ftate  that  wanted  redrefling,  after  thofe 
times  of  diforder  and  confulion,  which  he  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  effeft,  and  of  which  Cicero  here  takes 
an  opportunity  to  remind  him.  We  fhall  produce  an- 
other example  from  Curtius.  Philotas,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's captains,  having  formed  a  confpiracy  againll 
him,  was  convifted  of  it,  and  put  to  death.  Amin- 
tas,  who  was  fufpeAcd  of  the  fame  crime,  by  reafon 
of  his  great  intimacy  with  Philotas,  when  he  comes  t» 
make  his  defence,  among  other  things  fpeaks  thus  : 
♦'  I  am  fo  far  from  denying  my  intimacy  with  Philo- 
tas, that  I  own  I  courted  his  friendfhip.  Do  you 
wonder  that  we  fhowed  a  regard  to  the  fon  of  Parme- 
nio,  whom  you  would  have  to  be  next  to  yourfelf,  gi- 
ving him  the  preference  to  all  your  other  friends?  You, 
Sir,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  the  truth,  hav» 
brought  me  into  this  danger.  For  to  whom  elfe  is  it 
owing,  that  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  pleafe  you,  ad- 
diefled  themfelves  to  Philotas  I  By  his  recommenda- 
tion we  have  been  raifed  to  this  ftiare  of  your  friend- 
ftiip.  Such  was  his  intereft  with  you,  that  we  court- 
ed his  favour,  and  feared  his  difpleafure.  Did  we  not 
all  in  a  manner  engage  ourfelves  by  oath,  to  have  the 
fame  friends,  and  the  fame  enemies,  which  you  had  ? 
Should  we  have  refufed  to  take  this,  which  you  as  it 
were  propofed  to  us  ?  Therefore,  if  this  be  a  crime, 
you  have  few  innocent  perfons  about  you  ;  nay,  indeed 
none.  For  all  defired  to  be  the  friends  of  Philotas ; 
though  all  could  not  be  fo  who  defired  it.  There- 
fore, if  you  make  no  difference  between  his  friends 
and  accomplices,  neither  ought  you  to  make  any  be- 
tween thofe  who  defired  to  be  his  friend»,  and  thofe 
who  really  were  fo."  Could  any  thing  be  finer  fpoken, 
more  proper,  and  becoming  the  character  of  a  fol- 
I  dier, 
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locution,  dier,  than  this  defence  j  efpecially  to  a  prince  of  fo 
"~»  ' '  great  and  generous  a  fpirit  as  Alexander  ?  There  is 
fomething  which  appears  h'ke  this  in  Tacitus  with  re-  ' 
lation  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  but  falls  vallly  fhort 
of  it  in  the  juftnefs  and  dignity  of  the  fentiment.  Se- 
■anus,  his  great  favourite,  and  partner  in  hi«  crimes, 
falling  un^'.er  his  difpleafure,  was,  like  Philotas,  put 
to  death  for  a  confpiracy.  Now  a  Roman  knight, 
who  apprehended  himfelf  in  danger  on  account  of 
liis  friendfhip  with  Sejanus,  thus  apologizes  for  him- 
felf to  the  emperor,  in  the  manner  of  Amintas :  '•  It 
is  not  for  us  to  examine  the  merit  of  a  perfon  whom 
you  raife  above  others,  nor  your  reafons  for  doing  it. 
The  gods  have  given  you  the  fovereign  power  of  all 
things,  to  us  the  g'oiy  of  obeying.  Let  confpiracies 
formed  agalnft  the  ftate,  or  the  life  of  the  emperor, 
be  puni(hed  ;  but  as  to  friendfhips  and  private  re- 
gards, the  fame  resifon  that  juiHfics  you,  Csefar,  ren- 
ders us  innocent."  The  turn  of  the  exprcflions  is 
not  much  different  from  that  in  the  cafe  of  Amintas ; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  thought  is  fpoiled  by  l^e  flat- 
tery of  complimenting  Tiberius  upon  an  excefs  of 
power,  which  he  employed  to  the  deilruttion  of 
many  excellent  men.  There  is  not  that  impropriety 
in  the  defence  of  Amintas,  which  is  equally  brave  and 
juft. 

Another  property  of  a  fine  thought  is  beauty  and 
elegance.  It  is  a  fine  compliment  which  Pliny  pays  to 
the  emperor  Trajan,  when  he  fays,  "  It  has  happen- 
ed to  you  alone,  that  you  was  father  of  your  country, 
before  you  was  made  fo."  Some  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors had  been  complimented  with  the  title  oifiither 
of  their  country,  who  little  deferved  it.  But  Trajan 
had  a  long  time  refufed  it,  though  he  was  really  fo, 
both  by  his  good  government,  and  in  the  eflcem  of 
his  fubjefts,  before  he  thought  fit  to  accept  of  it. 
And  Pliny,  among  other  inftances  of  the  generofity 
of  that  prince,  which  he  mentions  in  the  fame  dif- 
courfe,  fpeaking  of  the  liberty  that  he  gave  the  Ro- 
mans to  purchafe  eftates  which  had  belonged  to  the 
empeiors,  and  the  pe.iceable  pofTellion  they  had  of 
them,  does  it  by  a  turn  of  thought  no  lefs  beautiful 
tlian  the  former.  "  Such  (fays  he)  is  the  prince's 
bounty,  fuch  the  fecurlty  of  the  times,  that  he  thinks 
us  worthy  to  enjoy  what  has  been  poflefled  by  em- 
perors ;  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  be  thought  fo." 
There  is  a  fprightlinefs  in  this  image,  which  gives  it  a 
beauty  ;  as  there  is  llkewifc  in  t!-ie  following  pafl'age 
of  the  fame  dilcourfe,  where  he  fays  to  Trnjan, 
"  Your  life  is  difpleafing  to  you,  if  it  be  not  Joined 
with  the  public  fafety  ;  and  you  fuffer  us  to  wifli  you 
nothing  but  what  is  for  the  good  of  thofe  who  wi/h 
it."  And  of  the  fame  kind  is  that  of  Cicero  to  Cx- 
far,  when  he  fays,  "  You,  C«efar,  are  wont  to  for- 
get nothing  but  injuries."  It  is  a  very  handfbme,  as 
wellasjult  reficdlion,  made  by  Tacitus  upon  Gaiba's 
government,  that,  "  He  fetmed  too  great  for  a  pri- 
vate mm,  while  he  was  but  a  private  man  ;  and 
all  would  have  thought  him  worthy  of  the  em- 
pire, had  he  never  been  emperor."  The  beauty  of 
a  tliought  may  give  us  dillght,  though  the  iuijeft 
be  forrowful  ;  and  the  images  of  thinps  in  theni- 
felves  unple.ifant  may  be  fo  rcprefented  as  to  become 
agreeable.  Sifi.'ambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  after 
the  death  of  her  fon,  had  been  treated  by  Alexander 
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with  the  greateil  regard  and  tendernefs,  in  whofe  Elocution, 
power  (he  then  was.  So  foon  as  fhc  heard  therefore  "■  V  '^, 
■  that  he  was  dead,  (he  grew  weary  of  life,  and  could 
not  bear  to  outlive  him.  Upon  which  Q^Curtiu* 
makes  this  fine  refledion  :  "  Though  fhe  had  cou- 
rage to  furvive  Darius,  yet  fhe  was  afhamed  to  outlive 
Alexander." 

The  next  property  of  a  fine  thought,  which  we  fhal! 
mention,  is  delicacy.     As,  in  the  objects  of  our  fenfcs, 
thofe  things  are  fald   to  be  delicate  which   affect  us 
gradually  in  a  foft  and  agreeable  manner;  fo  a  delicate 
thought    is    that  which  is  not  wholly  diftovered  at 
once,  but  by  degrees  opening  and  unfolding  itfelf  to 
the  mind,  difclofes  more  than  was  -at  firft  perceived. 
Quintilian  fecms  to    refer    to    this,    when    he    fays, 
"   Thofe  things  are  grateful   to  the   hearers,    which 
when  they  apprehend,   tiiey  are   delighted  with  their 
own  fagacity  ;  and  pleafe  themfelvts,  as  though  they 
had  not  heard,  but  difcovered  them."   Such  thoughts 
are  not  unlike   the  llietches  of  fome  pictures,  which 
let  us  into  the  defign  of  the  artiil,  and  hrlp  us  to  dif- 
cern  more  than  the  lines  themfelves  exprcfs.     Of  this 
kind  is  that  of  Saliuil :   "  In  the  greatefl  fortunes, 
there  is  the  kail  hbcrty."     This  is  not  often  fo  in 
fad,  but  ought  to  be;  both  to  guard  againll  an  abufc 
of  power,  and  to  prevent  the  effects  of  a  bad  example 
toinferiois.      Piiny,  fpeaking  ot  the  emperor  Tr.jan's 
entry  into    Rome,   fays,   "  Some   declaieJ,  u:ion  fee- 
ing you,  they   had  hved   long  enough  ;  others,  that 
now  they  were  more  delirous  to  hve."      The  compli- 
ment is  fine  either  way,  fince   both-  niufl  cliecm  the 
light  of  him   the  greateft   happincfs  in  life  ;  and   in 
that  confiltency  lies  the  delicacy  of  the  thought.      It 
was   a  fine  chirafter  given   of   Grotius,  when    very- 
young,  on   the  account   o'i  his  furpnfing  genius  and 
uncommon  proficiency  in  learning,   that   be   was  born. 
a  man  :  As  if  nature,  at  his  coming  into  the  world, 
had  at  once   furnithed  him   with   thofe  endowments 
which  others  gradually  acquire  by  fludy   and  appli- 
cation. 

The  lafl  property  of  a  fine  thought,  which  we  fhall 
take  notice  of,  is  novelty.  Mankind  is  naturally  plea- 
fed  with  new  things;  and  when  at  the  fame  time  they 
are  fct  in  an  agix-edble  light,  this  very  much  heightens 
the  pleafure.  Indeed  there  are  few  fubjetls,  but  what 
have  been  fo  often  confidercd,  that  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
peded  they  (hould  afford  many  thoughts  entirely  new; 
but  the  fame  thought  fet  in  a  different  light,  or  ap- 
plied to  a  different  occafion,  has  in  fome  degree  a 
claim  of  novelty.  And  even  where  a  thing  hath  been 
fo  well  faid  already,  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  mended, 
the  revival  of  a  fine  thought  often  affords  a  pleafure 
and  entertainment  to  the  mind,  though  it  can  have  no 
longer  the  claim  of  novelty.  Cicero,  in  his  treatife 
of  an  orator,  among  feveral  other  encomiums  which 
he  there  gives  to  Craffui,  lays  of  him,  "  Craffus  al- 
ways  excelled  every  .other  perfcn,  but  that  day  he  ex- 
celled himfelf."  He  means  as  an  orator.  But  elfe- 
where  he  applies  the  fame  thought  to  Csffar,  upon 
another  account;  and  with  fome  adilition  to  it.  "  You 
had  (fays he)  before  conquered  rdl  other  conquerors  by 
your  equity  and  clemeiKv,  but  to-day  you  have  con- 
quered yourfelf;  you  fcem  to  have  vsnquiflied  even 
victory  herfelf,  therefore  you  alone  are  ituly  invin- 
cible." This  thought,  with  a  little  variation  of  the 
3  L  2  phrafe, 
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p^.rafe,  has  fince  appealed  in  feveral  later  wrifcTs;  and 
it  is  now  grown  common  to  iny  of  a  perfon,  who  ex- 
cels in  any  way,  upon  Kis  doing  belter  than  he  did 
before,  that  he  has  outdone  himfclf.  The  like  has 
happened  to  another  thought,  which,  with  a  little  al- 
ttriition,  has  been  varioufly  applied.  It  was  faid  by 
Varro,  That  if  the  Mufts  -were  t»  talk  Latin,  thty 
nuouhl  talk  /'lie  Plautus.  The  younger  Pliny,  apply- 
ing this  comj'linient  to  a  friend  ot  his,  fays.  His  let- 
ters are  jn  Jiiiely  larittcn,  that  you  -would  think  the  Mu- 
fes  thenifek\-s  talked  Lalin.  And  Ciceio  tells  us.  It 
luas  fa'id  of  Xenophon,  that  the  Mujes  themfehies  feem- 
ed  to  [peak  Greek  -with  his  voice.  And  eliewhere, 
that  Philofiiphers  fay,  if  Jupiler  fpeali  Greek,  he  niuji 
/peak  like  Plato.  The  thought  is  much  the  fume  in 
all  thefe  inftances,  and  has  been  finct  levived  by  fome 
modern  writers. 

II.  We  fhall  now  confider  the  language  proper  for 
the  middle  ft  vie.  And  in  general  it  may  be  oblerve.1, 
that  as  the  proper  fubjciitt.  of  it  are  things  of  weight 
and  importance,  though  not  of  that  exalted  nature 
2S  wholly  t'>  captivate  the  mind  and  divert  it  from 
attending  to  the  dich'on  ;  fo  all  the  ornaments  ot 
fpeech,  .nnd  beauties  of  eloquence,  have  place  here. 

And  firll  with  regard  to  elegance,  it  is  plain  that  a 
different  choice  of  words  makes  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  fiyle,  where  tlie  fenfc  is  the  fame.  Sometimes 
one  fuiLjie  word  ailds  a  grace  and  weight  to  an  ex- 
prefTion,  which,  if  tenioved,  the  fenfe  becomes  fiat 
and  lifeltfs.  Now  fuch  words  a,s  are  moit  full  and 
exprefTivt  fuit  beft  with  his  eharafter.  Epithets  alfo, 
which  are  proper  and  well  cholen,  ferve  very  much  to 
beautify  and  enliven  it,  as  they  enlarge  the  ideas  of 
things,  and  fct  chem  in  a  fuller  light. 

The  mod  accurate  compofition,  in  all  the  parts  of 
it|  has  place  here.  Periods,  the  moll  beautiful  and 
harmonious,  of  a  due  length,  and  wrought  up  with 
the  moll  e>:aft  order,  jull  cadency,  eaiy  and  fmooth 
fonneftion  of  the  words,  and  flowing  numbers,  are  the 
genuine  ornaments,  which  greatly  contribute  to  form 
this  charaiter. 

But  the  principal  diftinftion  ef  l^yle  arifes  from 
tropes  an  J.  figures.  By  thife  it  is  chitfly  animated 
and  raifed  tw  its  different  degrees  or  charaAers,  as  it 
receives  a  IcfTer  or  greater  number  of  thtm  ;  and  thofe 
either  more  mild,  or  ftrong  and  powerful. 

As  to  tropes,  thofe  which  afford  the  moft  lively  and 
pleafing  ideas,  tfpecially  metaphors,  fuit  the  middle 
chara<fter.  It  is  a  pretty  remark,  which  has  been 
made  by  fome  critics  upon  two  verles  of  Virgil;  one 
in  hi(  Eclogues,  and  the  other  in  his  Georgics.  The 
iormer  of  tliefe  works  is  for  the  moft  part  written  in 
the  low  ftyie,  as  the  language  of  fnepherds  ought 
10  be  ;  but  the  latter  in  the  middle  ffyle,  fuitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  fuljeft,  and  the  perfons  for  whom 
it  was  deligiH'd,  the  greateft  men  in  Rome  not  think- 
ing it  below  them  to  entertain  themfelvfs  with  rural 
affdirs.  Now  in  the  E.logue,  as  fome  copies  read  the 
^erfe,  the  Ihepherd,  complaining  of  the  barrennefs  of 
his  land,  fays, 

Irifdix  loUum  etflerilei  nafiuatur  averia. 

In  Englifh  thus : 

Wild  oats  and  darnel  grow  inftead  of  corn. 


But  in  the  Georgio,  where  the   fame  fenfe  is  Intend-  tlocutlon 
cd,  inftead  of  the  proper    word  nafcitntur,  gronv,   the  """V"" 
author   fubilitutea   a   metaphor,  dominanlur,   (ommand, 
and  fayn, 

Iiijelix  lolium  etjiiriles  dohiintmtur  avena. 

That  is  in  Englifh  : 

Where  corn  is  fawn,  darnel  and  oats  corRmand. 

It  was  fit  and  natural  for  the  fliepherd  to  exf  refs  his 
fenfe  in  the  plaincft  terms  ;  and  it  would  h;^ve  been 
wrong  to  reprefent  him  going  fo  far  out  of  his  way,  an 
to  fetch  a  metaphor  from  government,  in  talking  up- 
on his  own  affairs.  But  in  the  Georgic,  where  the 
poet  fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon,  the  metaphor  is  much 
more  beautiful,  and  agreeable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
work.  This  inltance  may  ihow  in  fome  mc<tfure  liow 
the  ffyle  i?  heightened  by  tropes,  and  the  fame  thought 
may  be  accommodated  to  the  fcveial  charadlers  of 
ftyle  by  the  different  manner  of  exprefiion. 

The  like  may  alfo  be  faid  of  hgures  either  of  words 
or  fenttnce,'.^  in  reference  to  this  characfer ;  which  ad- 
mits of  the  fineft  defcriptions,  moft  lively  images,  and 
brightefl  figures,  that  ferve  either  for  delight,  or  to 
influence  t!ie  pafTions  without  tranfport  or  eciiafy, 
wiilch  is  the  property  of  the  fiiblime.  This  is  indeed 
the  proper  feat  of  fuch  embellilhmeiits,  which  fiipport 
and  make  up  a  principal  part  ot  the  middle  or  florid 
ffyle.  Having  treated  largely  upon  thefe  in  feveral 
preceding  chapteis,  we  fhali  here  only  briefly  mention 
fo.ne  of  the  moft  confiderablc.  '"J 

Defcrit'tioiis  are  not  only  a  great  ornament  to  a  dif-     ■^'"''P- 
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courfe,  but  reprefent  things  in  a  very  lively  and  agree- p,^,,,^!^, 

able  manner.  In  what  a  beautiful  light  has  Cicero  jile^i'.aiit. 
pliced  the  polite  arts  and  fciences,  when,  defcribing 
them  from  their  effetts,  he  thus  reprefffnts  to  us  the 
great  advantages,  as  well  as  pleafure,  which  they  af- 
ford to  the  mind  ?  "  Other  Itudits  neither  fuit  witti 
all  tia.es,  nor  all  ages,  nor  all  phces  :  but  theic  im- 
prove youth,  delight  old  age,  adorn  profpirity,  afford 
a  refuge  and  folace  in  adverlity  ;  pltafe  at  home,  are 
no  hinderancc  abroad;  llcep,  travel,  and  retire  wittj 
as."  And  they  often  affe^  us  very  powerfidly,  when 
they  are  addreffed  to  the  fenfes.  (^intilian  has  paint- 
ed the  calamities  of  a  city  taken  by  Itorm  in  the 
brighteft  and  ilrongefl  colours,  which  he  reprefente  by 
"  Flames  fpi'eading  thcmfelvcs  over  the  houfes  and 
temples,  the  cracking  of  falling  buildings,  and  a  con- 
futed noifc  from  a  variety  of  cries  and  fhouts  ;  fome 
running  they  know  not  where,  others  in  the  laft  em- 
braces of  their  friends,  the  (hrieks  of  children,  wo- 
men, and  old  men  unhappily  rcferved  to  fuch  dillrefs  f 
the  plundering  of  all  places  civil  and  facred,  the  hurry 
Ecd  confufion  in  carrying  off  the  booty,  captives  driven 
before  their  viflots,  mothers  endeavouring  to  guard 
their  infants,  and  quarrels  among  the  conquerors  where 
the  plunder  is  largell."  This  feems  to  be  a  very 
natural,  as  well  as  moving,  image  of  fo  dreadful  a  ca- 
lamity, lor 
Frofjpopeia  is  another  very  ftrong  and  beautiful  fi-  Prnl.pi 
gure,  very  proper  for  this  character.  Seneca  has  a  i;"^'"  *' 
iine  inftance  of  it  in  his  Confola:ory  letter  ta  Afcira'o,  . -^  ^j^^ 
upon  the  death  of  her  fon.  After  many  arguments  rather. 
he  had  made  ufe  of  to  alleviate  her  grief,  he  at  laft 
in^toducts  her  father,  Cremutius  Coidiis,  as  thus  ad- 
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KutiriB  drelfing  to  her  :  "  imagine  your  fatlu-r  (fays  he)  from 
->~— '  the  ccleftial  regions,  fpeakinj;  to  you  in  this  manner: 
Daughter,  why  do  you  fo  long  induljrc  your  ijrief?  why 
are  you  fo  Ignorant,  as  to  think  it  unhappy  for  your 
fon,  that,  weary  of  lift,  hehas  withdrawn  himfclf  to 
liis  anceftors?  Are  you  not  fcnfible  what  difordcrs  for- 
tune occafions  everywhere?  and  that  Ihe  is  kmdcrt  to 
thofe  who  have  leail  eoni.ern  v.  ith  her  ?  Need  I  men- 
tion to  you  princes  who  had  been  extieniely  happy, 
had  a  more  timely  death  fecured  them  from  imjicu''.- 
jng  evils  :  or  Roman  generals,  w)io  wanted  ni'thini:; 
to  confnmmate  their  glory,  !'Ut  that  they  lived  too 
long  :  Why  then  Is  he  bewailed  lunij;cft  in  our  family 
who  died  iroit  happily  ?  '1  here  is  nothing,  as  you 
imagine,  defirable  among  you,  nothing  great,  nothing 
noble  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  ihinj^s  are  mean,  full 
of  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  partake  very  little  ot  the 
light  which  we  enjoy."  This  advice  was  very  fult- 
able  for  a  philofopher  ;  and  he  fetms  to  have  choftn 
this  way  of  introducing  it,  to  enforce  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  happinefs  of  good  men  in  a  future 
ilate,  from  the  tellimony  of  a  perfon  who  was  actually 
jj,8        in  the  poffcflion  of  it. 

ilitudet  Simililudes  and  coinparifons  are  another  great  orna- 
\i  orna-  ment  of  this  llyle,  and  oftenelt  found  here.  Nothing 
"  can  be  finer  than   the   comparifon   Letween   thofe  two 

._  great    orators,    Demollhents    and    Cicero,    made    by 

Q^intilian,  when  he  fays,  "  Demoftiienes  and  Ciceio 
ditier  in  their  elocution  ;  one  is  more  tloft,  and  the 
ether  more  copious  ;  the  former  concludes  more  con- 
clfcly,  and  the  latter  takes  a  larger  conipafs  ;  the  one 
always  with  pungency,  and  the  other  gener«lly  with 
weight  ;  one  can  have  nothing  taken  from  him,  and 
the  other  nothing  added  to  him  ;  the  latter  has  more 
of  art,  and  ihe  former  more  of  nature.  But  this  mull 
be  allowed  to  Demofthenes,  that  tie  made  Cicero  in  a 
great  meafure  what  he  was.  For  as  Tuliy  gave  himfclt 
wholly  to  i.n  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  he  leems  to  me 
to  have  expven'e.!  the  force  of  Deinolihenes,  the  liucn- 
cy  of  Plato,  and  the  pltafaiitry  of  Ifociates."  Simili- 
tudes, taken  from  natural  things,  fcrvc  very  much  to 
enliven  the  lt\le,  and  give  it  a  checrfnlnefs  ;  which  is 
a  thing  fo  common  and  well  known,  that  we  need  not 
Hay  to  give  any  inllaiices  ot  it. 
trhcfis  Anttthifts,  or  oppofition,  both  in  the  words  and 
alio  a  fcnfe,  has  often  the  hkc  beautiful  efiFe£l.  There  is  an 
icfftcl.  agreeable  contrail  in  that  paflage  of  Seneca  :  "  Csefar 
does  not  allow  himfelf  many  tilings,  becaufe  he  can 
do  all  things  :  his  watthing  defends  all  others  flcep, 
his  labour  their  quiet,  his  induilry  their  pleafurc,  his 
bufinefs  their  eale  ;  iince  he  has  governed  the  world, 
he  has  deprived  himfeli  of  it  "  Had  he  faid  no  more, 
than  only^in  general,  that  C.rfar  lIuh  nut  allow  hlmjelf 
many  things,  hecauje  he  tan  do  all  thhigs,  it  might  have 
palled  for  a  fine  thought;  but,  by  adding  fo  many  par- 
ticulars, all  in  the  fame  form  of  exprefCon,  and  be- 
ginning each  member  with  the  fame  word,  he  has  both 
enlar;,ed  the  idea,  and  beautified  the  antithtljs,  by  a 
bright  verbal  figure. 

'ihefe,  and  luch  like  florid  figures,  are  fometimes 
found  in  hillorians,  but  oftener  in  orators ;  and  in- 
deed this  middle  character,  in  the  whole  of  ;t,  is 
beft  accommodated  to  the  fubjeils  of  hillory  nsd  ora- 
tory. 
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Chat.  VII.     Of  the  Sublime  Style.  ^.l^^^^lLi 

1 1 V 

The/u/'/iW  is  the  mod  noble,  as  well  as  the  mod  ThcnoWcfb 
difficult,  piirt  of  an  orator's  province.      It  is  this  priu-  ^'"y|V 
cipally  which   Cicero   requires   in   his   pcrftfl  '"■^'"'■»  cuh  pan  of 
whom  he  could   not   defcribc  in  words,  but  only  con-  .,:,  oratrn's 
ceive  of  in  liis  rniud.     And  indeed,  the  nolilell  genius  i  rnvmcc  is 
and  greatefl  art  ?,rc   both  rcquilite  to   form   this  cha- '''^"^ '^''^""^'^" 
ratler.     For  where  nature  has  been  mod  liberal  In  fur- 
nilhing  the  mind  with  lofty  thoughts,   bright   images, 
and  flrong  txprcffious  ;  yet  withont  the  aflillance  of 
ait  there  will    foiretimes   be  found  a  mixture  of  what 
is  low,  impropti,  or  miiplaced.     And  a  great  genius, 
like  a  too  rich  foil,   mull   prodnce  flowers  ;'.iid  weeds 
promifcuoully,   without   cultivation.      But   tl'.e  juitcft 
propriety,  joined  with  the  grcatcft  tlrengtli  and  highell 
elevation    of  thought,   are   required   to  complete  the 
true  fiitlime.     Art   therefore  is   necefl'ary  to  regulate 
and  perfcdt  the  talle  ot  thole  who  are  diiirous  to  n'iQe.l 
in  this  charafter. 

In  explaining  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  cha- 
rafter,  we  fhall,  as  in  the  two  former,  conlidcr  firlt  the 
thoughts,  and  then  the  litii^un^e,  in  each  of  which  it  is 
dillintruilhed  from  them. 

o 

§  I .    Sublime,  as  it  relates  to  Thouglits. 

iir 

I-OFTV  and  grand  fentiments  are  the  bails  and  foun-  Sublimity 
dation  of  the  true  fuljlime.  Longinus  therefore  ad- ^'' ^'"^'l*'^* 
vifes  thofe  who  afpire  at  this  excellence,  to  accullom  '  '^ " 
themfelves  to  think  u;)on  ihc  noblell  fubjcds.  A  mind 
that  always  dvvells  upon  lovv  and  common  fuhjecls, 
can  never  raife  icfelf  fufficiently  to  reprefent  thin:  s 
great  and  magnificent  in  their  full  extent  aad  proper 
light.  But  he  who  inures  himlelf  to  conceive  tliC 
highell  and  moft  exalted  ideas,  and  renders  them  fa- 
miliar to  his  thoughts,  will  no*  •  ften  be  at  a  lifs  how 
to  expicfs  them  ;  tor  wheie  propir  words  are  wr.uting, 
bv  metaphors  and  images  taken  Irom  other  things  he 
will  fe  able  to  convey  them  in  a  jult  ar;d  adequate 
msiincr.  What  is  more  common  than  for  two  perfous 
to  coiueivc  very  differently  of  tlie  fame  thing  troi.n  the 
didcrcnt  manner  of  thinking  to  which  they  have  been' 
accuilomed  .'  After  the  great  battle  in  Cilicia,  between 
Alexander  and  Darius,  in  which  the  latter  was  routed. 
he  fcnt  ambalfadors  to  Alexander  with  propofals  of 
peace,  offering  him  half  his  kingdom  with  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage.  Parmeuio,  one  of  Alexander's  chief 
captains,  fays  to  him  upon  this  occafion,  "  For  my 
part,  was  I  Alexander,  I  would  accept  of  thefe  con- 
ditions." And  fo  would  I  (replies  that  afpiring  mo. 
narch),  was  I  Parmeuio."  The  half  of  fo  vaft  a  king- 
dom at  prelent,  and  a  right  of  fuccefiion  to  the  v\hoIe 
bv  marriage,  was  the  highell  ambition  to  which  the 
thoughts  of  Parmenio  could  rife.  But  Alexander  hait 
vallly  higher  views;  he  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  tlian  uui- 
verfal  monarchy;  and  therefore  fuch  a  proposal  fecmed 
much  beneath  his  regard.  Noble  and  lofty  thoughts. 
are  principally  thole  whicii  either  relate  to  divine  c^!)- 
jcdls,  or  fuch  things  .ns  among  men  are  generally 
efteemed  the  grtatelt  and  moll  illullrloiis. 

Of  the  former  fort  is  that  of  Homer,  when  deftri- 
bing  the  goddcfs  Difcord,  he  fays,  that  (he 

Walks  on  the  ground,  aad  hides  her  head  iwclouds. 
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.  Tills  ftvetch   of  thought,  f«ys  T.onplnus,  as  great  as 
the  diftance  between  heaven  and  earth,  dnes  not  more 
reprefent  the  ftature  of  the  goddefs,  ihan  the  meafure 
of  the  poet's  genius  and  capacity.      But  fuch  images, 
however  beautiful  in  poetry,  are  not  fo  proper  for  an 
orator,  whofe   bufinefs   it  is   to  make  choice  of  thofe 
which  arc  fuited  to  the  nature  of  things  and  the  com- 
mon reafon  of  mankind.      When    Nuroa   the   fccond 
king  <  f  Rome  was  fettled  in   his  government,   and  at 
peace  with  his  nei^^hbours,  in  order  to  foften  the  fierce 
and  martial  tcn^pcr  of  bis  fubjefts,  who  had  been  al- 
vays  accuComed  to  wars  during  tlie  reign  of  his  pre- 
deceffor   Romulus,   he   endeavoured   to   imprefs   their 
minds  with  an  awe  of  the  Deity  ;   and  for  that  end  in- 
troduced a  number  of  reli^'ious  ceremonies,-  which  he 
pretended  to  have  received  from  the  goddefs  Egeria*. 
This  mull  be  cfteemcd  an   artful  piece  of  policy  at 
that  time.     But  that   fentiment  is  far  moie  juft.  and 
noble,  with   which  Cicero   endeavours   to  infpire  the 
members  of  a  community,   in   his  treatife  Of  Laws, 
Tvhen  he  fays,   that  "  Citizens   ought  firft  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  th.it  all  things  are  under  the  rule  and  govern- 
ment of  the  gods  ;  that  eveiy  affair  is  diredted  by 
their  wifdom  and  power;  that  the  higheft  regard  is 
due  to  them  from  men,  fmce  they  obfcrve  every  one's 
conduit,  how  he  afts  and  behaves   himfelf,   and  with 
what   temper  and  devotion   he  worlhips  them  ;    and 
that  they   make  a  difference  between    the   pious  and 
impious."      Perfons  under  t!ie  influence  of  fuch  a  per- 
fualion,   could  not   fail   of  behaving  well  in   fociety. 
And  what   he  fays  to  C^far  is   no  lefs  in   this  Ihle, 
when,    intetceding   for   Ligarius,   he   tells   him,   that 
«'  men  in  nothing  approach  nearer  to  deity,  than  in 
giving  life  to  men."     And  Velleius  Paterculus,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Cato,  gives  him  this  fubhme  charaAer,  "  That 
he  was  more  hke  the  .';ods  than  men ;  who  never  did  a 
good  thing,  that  he  might  feem  to  do  it." 

The  othtr  kind  of  lofty  thoughts  mentioned  above, 
are  thofe  which  relate  to  power,  wifdom,  courage,  be- 
neficence, and  fuch  other  things  as  are  of  the  highefl 
efteem  among  mankind.  "  Your  fortune  (fays  TuUy 
to  Csefar)  has  nothing  greater  than  a  power,  nor  your 
nature  than  a  will,  to  fave  many."  He  fuljoins  this 
compliment  to  what  we  juit  now  cited  from  him  ;  and 
appUes  that  to  Cxfar,  which  was  before  only  exprefied 
in  general,  leaving  him  to  draw  the  inference  of  his 
ilmilitude  to  deity  from  the  clemency  of  his  nature. 
And  elfcwhere,  as  in  a  fort  of  tranfport  for  his  fucccfs 
in  defeating  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline,  he  thus  be- 
fpei'.ks  the  Roman  fenate:  "  You  liave  always  deciced 
public  thanks  to  others  for  their  good  government  of 
the  (late,  but  to  me  alone  for  its  prefcrvation.  Let 
that  Scipio  fliine,  by  whofe  condudt  and  valour  Hanni- 
bal was  forced  to  leave  Italy,  and  retire  to  Africa  ; 
let  the  other  Scipio  be  greatly  honoured,  who  deftroy- 
ed  Carthage  and  Numantia,  two  cities  the  moft  dan- 
gerous to  this  empire  ;  let  Lucius  Paulus  be  in  high 
efteem,  whofe  triumphal  chariot  was  adorned  with 
Perfes,  once  a  moft  powerful  and  noble  piince;  let 
Marius  be  in  eternal  honour,  who  twice  delivered  Italy 
from  an  invaiion  and  the  dread  of  fervitudc;   let  Pom- 

'  pey's  name  excel  all  ihefe,  whofe  adlions  and  virtues 
are  terminated  by  no  other  bounds  but  the  couife  of 
the  fun  : — yet,  among  all  their  piaifes,  there  will  ftiU 


fome  place  be  left  for  my  glory  j  unlefs  indeed  it  beElocutiot 
a  greater  thing  to  open  for  us  new  provinces  to  which        ■^'~ 
we  may  refort,   than  to  fecure  a  place   for  our  victo- 
rious generals  to  return  in  triumph."     And  Velleius 
Paterculus,  as  if  he   thought  no  encomium   too  high 
for  this  great  orator,  laments  his  unhappy  fate  in  thefe 
lofty  Hrains,  addrefled  to  M.  Antony,  by  whofe  order 
he  was  put  to  death  :  "  You  have  taken  from  Cicero 
old  age,  and  a  life   more  miferable  than  death  under 
your  government ;  but  his  fame,   and  the  glory  of  his 
actions  and  words,  you  have  been  fo  far  from  deftroy- 
ing,   that  you   have   increafed   them.     He   lives,   and 
will  live  in   the   memory  of  all  ages ;  and   while   thig 
fyitem  of  nature,   however  conftituted,   fhall  remain 
(which  I'carce   any  Roman    but   himfelf  conceived  in 
his  mind,  comprehended  by  his  genius,  and  illuftrated 
witli  his  eloquence),  the  praile  of  Cicero  ftiall  accom- 
pany it  j  and  all  pofterity,    while  it  almires  his  wri. 
tings  againlt  you,  will  curfe  your  treatment  of  him  ;■ 
and  fooner   (hull  mankind   fe  loft   to    the  world  than 
his  name."     It  was  a  noble  reply  of  Porus  the  Indian 
king,   when,    after  his   defeat    by    Alexander,   being 
brouLjht  before  him,  and  alktd,  Hoiv  be  expeSed  to  be 
treated  ?  he  anfwercd,  LiLc  u  king.    And  Valerius  Ma- 
ximus,  fpeaking  of  Pompey's   treatment   of    Tigranes 
king  of  Armenia  after  he  had  vauquifhed  him,  expreifes 
it  in  a  manner  fuited  to  the  dignity  and  beneficence  of 
the  attion,   when  he  fays,  "  He  reftored  him  to  hia 
former  fortune,  elleemingit  as  glorious  to  make  kings 
as  to  conquer  them." 

But  the  true  fublime  is  confiftent  with  the  greateft 
plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  expreflion.  And,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  the  more  plain  and  natural  the  image* 
appear,  the  more  they  lurprife  us.  How  fuccinft, 
and  yet  how  niajeftic,  is  that  expreffion  of  Caefar  upon 
his  viiftory  over  Pharnaces  ?  I  came,  I  faiv,  I conquereJ. 
But  there  cannot  be  a  greater  or  more  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  this,  than  what  Longinus  has  taken  notice  of 
from  Mofes.  "  The  legiflator  of  the  Jews  (fays  he), 
no  ordinary  perfon,  having  a  jull  notion  of  the  power 
and  msjefty  of  the  Ueity,  has  exprefted  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  laws  in  tl»€  following  words  :  ^Ind  God 
J  aid — what?  Let  there  he  light;  and  there  luus  light. 
Let  the  earth  be  made  ;  and  it  luas  made."  This  in- 
itance  from  the  divine  writer,  and  the  character  here 
given  of  him  by  that  excellent  critic,  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  he  was  himfelf  a  Pajan.  And  certainly 
no  laboured  defcription  could  raife  in  the  mind  an 
higher  conception  of  the  infinite  power  ot  the  Deity, 
than  this  plain  and  Ihort  narration.  To  command  na- 
ture itielf  into  being  by  a  luord,  reprefents  it  at  once 
altogether  boundlefs  and  unlimited. 

It  fometimes  very  much  contributes  to  heighten  the 
image  of  a  thing,  when  it  is  expreffed  in  fo  undeter- 
mined a  manner,  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  iuipenfe 
what  bounds  to  fix  to  the  thought.  Of  this  kind  i> 
that  of  Cicero,  when  he  firit  railes  ;;n  objedtion  againit 
the  neccffuy  of  an  acqu.iintance  with  polite  literature 
in  order  to  form  a  great  man,  and  then  antwers  it. 
The  objection  is  founded  upon  the  examples  of  feveral 
great  and  excellent  perfons  among  the  Romans,  who 
ha;l  laifed  themfelves  to  the  highelt  pitch  of  honour 
and  dignity,  and  been  very  ferviceable  to  their  coun- 
tryj  by  the  help  of  a  good  genius,  without  the  advan- 
tage 
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ocution.tage  of  much  learning.  In  reply  to  which,  he  allows, 
"■v^"~  that,  where  thefe  are  not  united,  nature  or  genius  is  of 
itfelf  much  preferable,  and  will  carrv  a  perfon  further 
in  the  purfult  of  great  and  noble  defitjns,  than  learn- 
ing without  a  genius ;  but  that  both  are  neceffHry  to 
complete  and  perfect  a  truly  great  ninn.  But  we  fhall 
give  what  he  fays  himfelf  on  this  head,  by  which  that 
property  of  a  fuhlime  thought  we  are  now  endeavour- 
ing to  explain,  will  appear  from  his  manner  of  cxpref- 
iion  :  "  1  ackno'vledge  (fays  he)  that  nnny  perfons 
of  an  exalted  mind  and  virtue  have,  from  a  divine 
temper,  without  inftruction,  become  moderate  and 
grave  ;  and  I  add  lilitwife,  that  nature,  without  the 
afliilance  of  learning,  has  frequently  more  contributed 
to  honour  and  virtue,  than  learning  where  a  genius 
has  been  wantintj  :  But  yet  I  muft  fay,  that  where 
the  direftion  and  improvement  of  learning  is  added 
to  a  great  and  excellent  genius,  It  is  wont  to  produce 
fomething  admirable  an  1  fing-ular,  which  I  know  not 
how  to  defcribe."  He  knew  very  well,  that,  by 
leaving  the  minds  of  his  hearers  thus  in  fufpenfe,  tliey 
W(.uld  form  to  thcmfelves  higher  conceptions  of  what 
he  intended,  than  from  any  idea  he  could  convey  to 
them  in  words.  We  may  add  to  this  another  example 
from  the  fame  great  orator,  where  he  fays,  "  Truly, 
if  the  mind  had  no  views  to  pofterity,  and  all  its 
thoughts  were  terminated  by  thofe  bounds  in  which 
the  fpace  of  life  is  confined,  it  would  neither  fatigue 
itfelf  with  fo  great  labours,  nor  be  difquieted  with  fo 
many  cares  and  watchings,  nor  fo  often  expofe  itfelf 
to  death.  But  there  is  a  certain  attlve  principle  in 
every  good  man,  which  conftantly  excites  his  mind  by 
motives  of  glory  ;  and  reminds  him,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  his  name  is  not  to  end  with  his  life,  but  ex- 
tend itfelf  to  all  pofterity."  Of  the  like  nature  is  that 
of  Milton,  when  he  defcribcs  Satan  as  flying  from  hell 
in  queft  of  our  earth,  then  newly  formed.  For,  ha- 
ving reprefented  that  his  wings  failed  him  in  the  vaft 
vacuity,  he  thus  defcribes  his  fall  : 

Down  he  drops 
Ten  thoufand  fathom  deep;  and  to  this  hour 
Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance 
The  flrong  rebuff  of  fome  tumultuous  cloud, 
InftinA  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft. 

Thofe  words,  by  which  his  fall  Is  expreffed, 

And  to  this  hour 
Down  had  been  falling, 

leave  the  mind  in  fufpenfe,  and  unable  to  fix  any 
bound*  to  the  vacuity ;  and  by  that  mesns  taife  a 
greater  and  more  furprifing  idea  of  its  fpace  than  any 
direft  expreflion  could  have  done.  This  image  is  very 
beautiful  where  it  ilands;  but  fo  much  out  of  the  com- 
mon way  of  thinking,  as  to  fuit  better  with  an  epic 
poem  than  the  difc  ourfe  of  an  orator. 

§  2.     The  Sublime,  lukh  regard  to  Language, 

imity        What  we  have  to  offer  upon  this  fubjeft  will  come 
1m-     under   the  .three   heads  of  E/egauce,   Compojilion,   and 
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Dignity ;    which    comprehend    all    the    properties    of 
ftyle. 

I.  Elegance.     Thofe  words  and   expreflions  chiefly 
contribute  to  form  the  fublime,  which  are  moll  fono- 


rous,  and  have  the  greatefl  fplf  ndor,  force,  and  dignity.  Elocution. 
And  they  are  principally  fuch  as  thefe.  Long  words,  »  ' 
when  equally  cxpreflive,  are  rather  to  be  chofcn  than 
/Iiort  ones,  and  efpecially  monofyllables.  So  to  con- 
quer or  vanquilh  an  enemy,  carries  in  It  a  fuller  and 
more  grand  found,  than  to  biat  an  enemy.  For  which 
reafon,  likewlfe,  compound  woido  are  often  preferable 
to  fimple  ones.  So  If  we  fay,  Cr/ar's  army,  -when  he 
tuas  prefent,  luas  always  invindb/e ;  this  manner  of  ex- 
preflion has  more  of  fublimity  in  It,  than  fliould  we 
fay,  C^far'i  army,  -when  he  luas  prefent,  could  never  be 
conquered.  But  the  ancient  languages  have  much  the 
advantage  of  ours  in  both  thefe  refpcdts  ;  for  their 
words  are  generally  longer,  and  they  are  abundantly 
moie  happy  in  their  compofitions.  The  ufe  of  proper 
epithets  does  alfo  in  a  particular  manner  contribute  to 
this  character.  For  as  they  denote  the  qualities  and 
modes  of  things,  they  are  as  it  were  (hort  defcriptions; 
fo  that  being  joined  to  their  fubjefts,  they  often  greatly 
enlarge  and.  heighten  their  image.  Thus  when  the 
character  of  divine  poet  is  given  to  Homer  or  Virgil, 
or  prince  of  orators  to  Demolthencs  or  Cicero;  It  con- 
veys to  the  mind  a  more  fublime  Idea  of  them,  than 
the  bare  mention  of  their  name. 

K.  Compofttion  :  The  force  of  which,  as  Longlnns  114 
obferves,  is  fo  great,  that  fometimes  it  creates  a  kind 
of  fublime  where  the  thoughts  themfelves  are  but 
mean,  and  gives  a  certain  appearance  of  grandeur  to 
that  which  otherwife  would  feem  but  common.  But 
compofition  confiils  of  feveral  parts  ;  the  firft  of  which. 
In  the  order  we  have  hitherto  confidered  them,  h period. 
And  here  the  cafe  Is  much  the  fame  as  with  animal 
bodies,  which  owe  their  chief  excellency  to  the  union 
and  juft  proportion  of  their  paits.  The  feveral  mem- 
bers,  when  feparate  from  each  other,  lofe  both  that 
beauty  and  force,  which  they  have  when  joined  toge- 
ther in  a  complete  body.  In  like  manner,  fublimTty 
arifes  from  the  feveral  parts  of  a  period  fo  conneftcd, 
as  to  give  force,  as  well  as  beauty,  to  the  whole. 
The  periods  therefore  In  this  character  (hould  be  of  a 
proper  length.  If  they  are  too  fliort,  they  lofe  their 
juil  weight  and  grandeur,  and  are  gone  aimoii  before 
they  reach  the  ear  ;  as  on  the  contmry,  when  thev 
are  too  prolix,  they  become  heavy  and  unwieljy,  and 
by  that  means  lofe  their  force.  But  more  efpecuUy, 
nothing  fuperfluous  oug-ht  to  be  admitted,  which  very 
much  enervates  the  force  of  a  fentence.  We  fhall  ex- 
emplify this  in  a  paflage  from  Herodotus,  where  he 
is  giving  an  account  of  the  famous  battle  at  I'ber- 
mopyla;  between  the  Perfians  and  Lacedemonians. 
"  Dieneces  (fays  he)  the  Spartan,  being  told  by 
a  Trachinlan,  before  the  engagement  with  the  Medes, 
that  when  the  barbarians  came  to  flioot  their  arrows, 
they  would  fly  fo  thick  as  to  obfcure  the  light  of  the 
fun  ;  he  was  fo  far  from  being  terrified  at  this,  that 
defpifing  their  number,  he  replied,  he  "  was  pleafed 
with  what  his  friend  told  him,  fince  if  the  fun  was  ob- 
fcured,  they  fliould  fight  in  the  fliaJc,  and  not  in  the 
fim."  _  The  fenfe  here  is  great  and  noble,  but  the 
fublimity  of  expreflion  Is  fpoiled  in  a  great  meaf.ire  by 
thofe  lafl.  words,  and  not  in  the  fun,  which  arc  wholly 
fuperfluous.  Cicero  was  fenfible  of  this,  and  therefore 
he  omits  that  member  In  relating  the  fame  ftory,  and 
fayii^  only  :  "  A  Spartan,  hearing  that  one  of  the 
Ptrfuns  fiiould  fay  in  an  infulting  manner,  that  when 

they 
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Elocution,  tliey  came  to  engage,  tliey  ilioiiIJ  not  be  able  to  fee 
■v~~"  the  fun,  for  the  inuUituJe  of  their  darts  and  arrows, 
replies,  Then  we  Ihall  fi^ht  in  the  (hade."  By  ftop- 
plng  here,  he  gives  the  fentence  much  more  life  and 
emphafis.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  in  com 
pofition,  Js  the  order  and  difpoiition  of  the  feveral 
Avords  and  members  of  a  fentence.  The  different 
placing  but  of  one  or  two  words  will  fometimes 
wholly  dcftrov  the  grandeur  of  a  fentence.  and  make 
it  extremely  flit.  "  This  public  aft  (fays  Demoft- 
hencs)  difpellcd  the  danger  which  at  th.it  time,  like 
a  cloud,  hung  over  the  city  "  Let  us  vary  the  order  a 
little,  and  read  it  thus:  "  Tin's  public  aft  difpelled 
the  danger,  which  like  a  cloud  hung  over  the  city  at 
that  time."  What  a  different  turn  does  the  expreffion 
receive  for  the  worfe  !  The  fpirit  and  majefty  of  it  are 
entirely  loft.  And  in  placing  the  feveral  parts  or 
members,  they  ought  to  be  fo  difpofed,  that  what  i» 
moft  weighty  and  important  (hould  ftand  laft.  So 
TuUy  fays  of  Catiline,  "  We  ought  to  return  thanks 
to  heaven,  that  we  have  fo  often  efcaped  fo  odious, 
fo  frightful,  fo  dangerous  a  plague  of  the  date."  A 
thing  may  he  oiious  and  frightful,  and  yet  not  dan- 
gerous ;  therefore  he  puts  this  in  the  laft  place,  to 
give  it  the  greater  force,  and  make  the  deeper  im- 
preffion.  Andther  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  com- 
pofition,  is  the  conntftion  of  the  words  with  regard 
to  the  found  ;  that  the  pronunciation,  in  pifhng  from 
one  to  another,  may  be  mod  agreeable  to  the  car, 
and  beft  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft.  And  as 
this  is  generally  fomething  grand  and  magnificent,  fuch 
o  contexture  of  them  as  will  give  the  greatcft  force 
and  energy  to  the  expreffion  is  moll  proper  for  the 
fublime.  Soft  and  languid  founds  are  very  unfiiitable 
to  this  charafter.  They  foothe  and  pleafe  the  ear  ;  but 
rather  fink  and  deprtfs  the  mind,  than  excite  it  to 
things  great  and  noble.  In  this  refpeft,  therefore, 
our  tongue,  Iiy  its  multitude  of  confouants,  is  more 
fuita!  le  for  fuLlime  difcourfes  than  fome  other  modern 
languages,  wiiich  abound  with  vowels. 
ii3  ill.  The  laft  head  to   be  confidered,  is  the  proper 

nfe  of  tropes  and  figures  ;  which  is  here  fo  neceffary, 
that  the  title  of  rlh;tiily  feems  to  have  been  given  to 
this  part  of  elocution,  from  the  afliftance  it  more 
especially  affords  to  this  charadler.  For  if,  as  has 
been  obferved  from  Loiiginus,  compofitions  will  fome- 
times create  a  fort  of  fublimity  ;  this  much  oftener 
happens  from  the  force  and  eflicacy  of  fome  lively 
trc;pcs  and  ilrong  figures. 

And  as  to  tropes,  bright  metaphors  are  peculiarly 
fuited  to  raife  and  animate  the  flyle.  This  is  mani- 
feft  from  the  nature  of  them,  as  they  eonfift  of  con- 
trafted  fimilies,  reduced  to  a  fingle  word  ;  which,  if 
taken  from  things  lofty  and  grand,  miift  of  confe- 
qutnce  give  a  fublimity  to  the  ityle.  What  can  fuj- 
gtll  to  us  a  greater  idea  of  the  valour  of  Ajax,  than 
Homer's  calling  him  ihe  bulwark  of  the  Greeks  ;  or 
of  the  Scipios,  than  when  they  are  ftyled  by  Virgil, 
/he  two  tl.'underlio/ts  of  war.  A  number  of  thofe,  well 
chofen,  cmitiibiite  no  lefs  to  f!ie  grandeur  than  to  the 
!  eauty  of  difcourfe.  Hyperbole  fometimes  gives  the 
fame  force  to  an  expreffion,  if  cautioudy  ufed,  and  fo 
as  not  to  exceed  all  appeaiiince  of  truth.  But  the 
chief  life  of  it  is,  where  proper  words  will  not  exprcfs 
the  juHl  dca  of  the   thing  deftgned  to  be  corweyed  j 
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and  it  may  fcem  rather  the  offspring  of  nejefTiiy  than  Elocu'i 
choice.  Of  this  nature  is  that  of  Herodotus,  when  ~~~r 
fpeaking  of  the  Lacedemonians  ac  Thermopylse,  he 
fays,  "  They  defended  themfelves  with  the  fwords 
they  had  left,  and  even  with  their  hands  and  teeth, 
till  the  barbarians  buried  them  under  their  arrows." 
It  cannot  be  fuppofed  ftriftly  true,  that  fo  many 
arrows  were  thrown  at  them  as  to  buty  them  ;  but 
having  In  the  former  part  of  the  fentence  reprefented 
their  refolute  defence  in  the  ftrongeil  terms,  by  faying, 
that,  naked  and  without  arms,  they  engaged  armed 
men  with  their  hands  and  teeth,  the  following  hyper- 
bole feeras  not  unnatural,  and  to  intimate  nothinij 
more  than  what  was  neceffary  to  quell  fuch  obltiBatc 
refolution  and  courage. 

As  to  Jiguresy  whether  verbal  or  thofe  which  eon- 
fift ill  the  fenfe,  the  nature  of  this  charafter  will  eaflly 
direct  to  fuch  as  are  moif  proper.  But  with  refpeft 
to  the  Utter,  poets  take  greater  liberties  in  the  ufe  of 
them  than  would  be  allowed  in  an  orator.  As  their 
images  are  often  formed  for  pleafure  and  delight,  fo 
they  carry  in  them  more  of  rapture  and  tranfport. 
But  the  orator's  ufe  of  them  being  to  fet  things  in  a 
ftronger  and  clearer  light,  they  are  more  fedate  and 
moderate.  Bcfides,  an  orator  fcarce  ever  has  occalion 
for  fuch  fiftitious  images  as  v/e  often  meet  with  in 
pflctiy  ;  though  his  ought  to  appear  as  natural,  and 
its  painting  as  ftrong  and  lively.  We  ihall  ju!l  men- 
tion fome  of  the  chief  of  thofe  figures  which  feem  bell 
fuited  for  this  purpofe  ;  though  they  are  no  lefs  fuited 
to  the  middle  Ityle,  at  has  been  (hown  already,  wheit 
taken  from  fubjcfts  of  an  inferior  nature. 

1.  Defcripiion.  Of  this  Jutlin  gives  us  a  fine  in- 
fiance,  in  a  fpeech  of  king  Philip  the  fifth  of  Mace- 
don,  wherein  he  reprcfents  the  nccelllty  of  falliag  up- 
on the  Romans,  who  at  chat  time  were  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Hannibal.  "  I  beholJ  (fays  he)  a  cloud  of 
a  moll  dreadful  and  bloody  war  rifing  in  Italy.  I 
fee  a  ftorm  ot  thunder  and  lightning  from  the  weft, 
which  will  ovtrfpread  a'l  places  with  a  valt  fhower  of 
blood,  into  whatever  country  the  tempelt  of  viftory 
Ihall  drive  it.  Greece  has  tindergone  many  violent 
fhocks  in  the  Perlian,  Gallic,  and  Macedonian  wars; 
but  thefe  would  all  be  found  unworthy  of  regard,  if 
the  armies  now  engaged  in  Italy  ihould  march  out  of 
that  country.  1  view  the  terrible  and  cruel  wars 
which  involvethofe  nations  through  thccourage  of  their 
forces,  and  ikill  of  their  generals.  This  rage  and  fury 
cannot  ceafe  by  the  deftruftian  of  one  party,  without 
tlie  ruin  of  their  neighbours.  Indeed,  Macedon  has 
lefs  re«fon  to  dread  the  favage  conquerors  than 
Greece  ;  beciufe  more  prep.ired,  and  better  able  ti> 
defend  itfelf;  but  I  am  fenliblc,  thofe  who  attack 
each  other  fo  impetuoufly  will  not  confine  their  vic- 
tories within  thole  bound.^,  anil  that  it  will  be  our  lot 
to  engage  the  conquerors."  So  lively  a  pifture  of 
imminent  an  I  threatening  danger  mull  needs  alirm  the 
moll  timorous,  and  excite  them  to  a  rcfolutio.i  to  de- 
fend their  country,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them. 
Such  images  give  life  and  vigour  to  a  difcourfe,  and 
being  artfully  interwoven  with  proper  arguments,  in- 
fluence the  mind,  and  carry  it  away  by  an  irrelillible 
force,  fo  that  the  hearer  is  not  barely  left  to  conclude 
the  certainty  of  the  thing,  but  moved  by  it,  as  it 
were,  from  ocular  demonllration.  The  images  there- 
fore 
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Elocudnn  fore  of  tJie  orator  ought  to  be  drawn  from  real  thiiigs,  his   Iliad  when  his  mind  was  in  its  full  ftrength  and  Elocution. 

""■"v""^  or    at    lea  ft   Aich   as   are    prohaMe  ;  for  if  ihey    nre  vigour;  the  whole  body  of  the  poem  is  dramatic,  and  '~     ^ 

wholly    fitlitious    and     incredi!)le,    as    many   poetical  full  of  adtioa  :  whereas  the  belt  part  of  the  OdyfTey  ia 

imaees  are,  they  may  givt  pleaftire,  but  will  not  con-  taken  up  in  narrations,  which  fcem  to  be  the  genius 

vince  the  mind,  nor  fu '.y  the  pifiions.  ot  oil  age.     So  that  one  may  compare   him  in  thij 

117           1.  Emimeral'on  has   fo.  le   affinity  with   the   former  httcr  work  to  the  fetting  fun,  which  (lilHppcars  with 

figure;  by  which,  if  the  feverai  parts  have  each  fome-  the  fame  magnificence,  but   has   no  longer  the   fame 

thing  grrnd  in  them,  the  whole,  when  brought  toge-  heat   and   force."     And   foon  after,  fpcakin,T  of  the 

ther,  and  difpofcd  in  a  juft  order,  very  much  contri-  OJylTty,  he  fays,  "  That  piece  may  b'-  cilled  the  re- 

butes  to  the  fuMimity.     We  (hall  produce  an  cxainple  flux   of  his   genius,  which   like  thf   ocean   ebbs,  and 

of  this  horn  an  Englifh  writer,  containing  a  defcrip-  deierts  ita  iliores."      \Vh?,t  noijier  id  1   coul.l   pofTr  dy 

tion  of  our  globe,   upon  a  furvoy  of  it  af  er  the  .ene-  h?ve  been  given  of  that  gnat  poi-t,  th;n  by  thoi'e  two 

ral  corflagration,  which  he  repvcfents   in    this  (irong  I'militu.lts  ot  the  fun  an  !  thr  octaii  ?   And  eliVw'  ere, 

light  :  "  Such  is  the  vanity  and  trarfit-nt  glory  of  this  comparing  thofe  t>vo  great  oratn.b   Demol'.hencs    ;nd 

habitable  world  !    Bv  the  force  of  one  element  break-  Ciccro,  he  rtiows  the  like  fu.dimiiy  of  thought.  "  De- 


ing  loofe  upon  the  reft,  all  the  varieties  of  n.ture,  all 

the  workf  of  art,  all  the  labours  o:   man,  are  reduced 

to  nothing  ;   all  that  we  admired  and  loved  before,  as 

great    and    m?gnificfnt,    is   obliterated  -and   van'died, 

and  another  form  and    face  of  thing?,  pbin,   (imp'e 

and    evtryMhere    the    fame,    overf.rcads    the    wliole 

earth.     Where    are   now    the    great    errpires  o:  the 

world,  and   their  great   imperial   rit:e«  ?  their  pilhirs, 

trophies,  and   moruments  of  glory  :   ."-bow  me  \' here     ally  (jatheis  new  ftrength." 


n:'ofthcnes  (fays  he)  is  fublime,  va  th  t  he  is  clofe  and 
concife  ;  Cicero,  in  th.-it  he  is  d.ffufed  an  i  extenfive. 
'he  former,  by  reafon  of  the  violence,  rapidity, 
ftrcnkth,  and  fury,  with  which  he  rages  and  bears  all 
befort-  him,  may  be  compared  to  a  tempdft  and  thun- 
der ;  but  the  latter,  like  a  great  conflagration,  de- 
vours and  confumes  all  he  meets,  with  a  fire  that  is 
n.'ver  extinguiftied,  but  wherever  it  advances  continu- 


they  ftood,  read  the  infcription,  tell  me  the  vicii: 
name.  What  remains,  what  imprcflicns,  what  diffe- 
rence or  diftinftion,  do  you  fee  in  this  niafs  of  tire  ? 
Rome  itfelf,  eternal  Rome,  the  great  city,  the  em- 
prefs  of  the  world,  whofe  domination  or  fup.'rftition, 


4  .'li.tiih./is,  or  a  fentence  confifiing  of  oppofite 
p  rts,  has  often  the  fame  effeft  ;  as  in  the  follov^ing 
ini'ance  of  Cicero,  where  his  view  is  to  reprefent 
Pompey  as  a  nioft  -onfummate  general.  "  Who," 
fiys  he,  "  e»er  was,  or  need  be  more  knowing,  than 


ancient  or  modern,  make  a  great  part  of  the  hiltory  this  m^n  ?  who  from  his  childhood,  and  infttudlion 
hf  the  earth,  what  is  become  of  her  now?  She  laid  at  f  hool,  went  into  the  army  of  his  father,  and 
lier  foundations  deep,  and  her  palaces  were  flrong  and  le  '.rned  the  military  art,  in  a  very  great  war  againft 
fumptuoi;s  ;  Jl^e  glorified  he'fe'f,  in  I  lived  d:/ici'i^y,  and  the  fitvceft  enemies  :  v.  ho,  while  yet  a  boy,  became  a. 
jaid  in  her  heart  J  ft  a  queen,  and  fimll  f  e  no  lorroiv  :  fol  'ier  under  the  grejteft  general  ;  and  when  but  a 
but  her  hour  is  come,  (he  i>  wiped  away  hem  the  face  youth  was  hirrifelf  commander  of  a  veiy  great  armv  : 
of  the  earth,  ?.nd  buried  in  evc-laSing  oblivion.  But  who  lias  oftener  eUj^uged  with  the  enemy  In  battle, 
it  is  not  cities  only,  and  the  wo;k-:of  mens  hands ;  the  than  any  other  perfon  with  his  advcrfary  In  private 
everlaftirg  hitls,  the  mountains  and  rocki  of  the  earth,  contefts  ;  las  waged  more  wars  tiian  otheis  have 
are  melted  as  wax  before  the  ii3n,  ai.d  th  ir  place  is  no-  read,  and  conquered  more  provinces  th;'.n  ethers  have 
ivhere  fcvnd.  Here  ftood  the  Alps,  the  load  of  the  wlfhcd  to  govern  :  whofe  youth  has  been  fpent  in  ac- 
earth,  that  coveted  many  countries,  and  reached  quiring  the  art  of  war,  not  by  the  precepts  of  others, 
their  arrrs  from  the  oce-n  to  the  Block  fea  This  but  his  own  commands  ;  not  by  defeats,  but  viftories  ; 
huge  mafs  of  fton;  is  fo'teied  and  diffoived,  as  a  ten-  not  by  camp  gns,  but  triumphs." 
der  cloud  into  rain  Here  ftood  the  African  moun-  5.  J^(<Jlr6jbe.  Among  the  articles  charged  ajainft 
tains,  and  Atks  with  his  top  above  the  clouds.  There  Demofthencsby  his  great  adverfary  and  rival  j^llchines, 
was  frozen  Caucafus,  and  Taurus,  and  Im:us,  and  one  was,that  be  had  advifcd  the  .Athenians  to  encrage  in 
the  mountains  of  Afia  ;  and  yonder,  towards  the  a  war  agalnlf  king  Phdip,  wh'rein  they  had  reci  iveda 
north,  flood  the  Rip' ear  hills,  clothed  in  ice  and  very  great  defeat.  When  Demofthenes  comes  to  anfwer 
fnow  ;  all  thefe  are  vanifhed,  dropped  away,  as  the  that  part  of  the  charge,  he  does  nut  fay  as  he  might, 
fnow  upon  their  heads  *."  Thefe  p-rticulars  ccnfider  "You  have  not  been  milled,  my  fellow  citizens,  in 
ed  feparately  are  all  truly  great  and  noble,  and  every  expofing  your  lives  for  the  libcrlies  and  fafety  of 
way  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  fu'jed  ;  but  as  tbty  Greece  .  you  are  not  without  the  moft  illullrious  ex- 
are  here  difpofed,  and  rife  in  order,  they  both  enlarge  amples  of  fuch  condufl  ;  for  who  can  fay  thefe  great 
the  idea,  and  heighten  the  image,  of  that  grand  cata-  men  ivcre  mifled,  who  fought  for  the  fame  caufein  the 
ftrophe.  plains  of  Marathon  ?"     But  inftead  of  exprcfhng  hlm- 

^.  Similitude :  Which  ferves  very  much  for  beaniy  felf  thus,  he  gives  the  matter  quite  a  different  turn  ; 
and  ornament ;  and,  when  taken  from  grct  and  fub-  and  in  a  !ort  of  rapture,  appealing  to  thofe  brave  de- 
lime  objefls,  adds  a  grandeur  and  magnificence  to  'he  fenders  of  their  eountry,  fays,  "  No,  my  fellow- 
things  illuftrjted  by  it.  AVe  need  go  no  farther  lor  cit  zens,  you  have  not  done  wrong,  you  hiive  not  ;  I 
an  example  of  this,  thr.n  to  the  great  critic  fo  often  proteft  by  the  ghofts  of  thofe  great  men  who  fought 
mentioned  already,  who  has  treated  upon  the  fuHime  for  the  fame  caufe  in  the  plains  of  Ma  athon."  By 
in  a  flyle  every  way  equal  to  the  fut j-ft.  He,  then,  this  appeal  to  thofe  ancient  «orthies  whofe  memories 
cotrparlng  thofe  two  great  woiks  of  Homer,  his  Iliad  were  in  the  bigheft  e  ecm  at  thens,  that  it  was  the 
»nd  Odyffcy.  thus  defcrjbes  tkem  :  "  Homer  compofcd  cstifc,  and  not  the  fuccefs,  which  rendered  their  aftiona 
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Elocutlcn  fo  glorious,  he  artfully  corroborates  his  afiertion  in  a 
^~~'»'~~~'  way  which  he  knew   mull  have   the  greateft  weiglit 
with  his  audience. 

As  the  proper  fubjefts  of  this  charafter  are  either 
divine  things,  or  fuch  as  ?.re  in  the  higheft  clteem  and 
regard  among  mankind,  which  often  require  laudatory 
difcourfes,  or  pant^rytic  ;  thefe  naturally  admit  of  all 
the  ornaments  and  alhftance  of  eloquence.  Which, 
however,  muft  be  ufed  with  difcretion  ;  ior  when  the 
mind  is  wrnpt  up  in  thought,  and  ftretched  to  tlie 
utmoft  of  its  powers  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  noble  and 
fublime  idea,  it  cannot  attend  to  all  the  lefTer  fineries 
and  niceties  of  language  ;  but  from  its  own  vigour, 
and  lively  conception  of  things,  will  be  led  to  cxpreis 
them  in  term^  the  nioft  emphitical,  and  heft  fiiiteJ  to 
their  n;iture.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  the  fublimity 
muft  appear  rather  from  the  elevation  of  the  thought, 
attended  with  a  fimplicity  of  cxprefHoii,  than  from 
the  ornaments  and  drefs  of  the  language.  Thefe 
things  feeni  more  natatal  when  the  mind  is  relaxt  J, 
and  employed  upon  lower  objefts.  Thoup;h,  upen 
the  whole,  grandeur  and  majefty  of  exprciTion  is  the 
proper  mark  of  this  charaficr  with  relation  to  the 
language,  as  beauty  and  fplendor  is  of  the  middle 
ftyle. 

Chap.  VIII.     Of  the  Style  ofanOrairyr. 

Ill 
't^tUiv,         The  Ayle   of  an   orator   comprehends  all   the  cha- 

»jiVi//»,  and  rafters  already  explained,  o{  lo-w,  vtiMle,  and  fuihtne, 
/ufW  ft)  le  jg  jjjgy  are  applied  by  him  in  the  difi'erent  parts  of 
for  an  era-  ^''  province.  For  that  the  language  muft  be  fuited 
tor.  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjcft,   we  have  had  occafion 

often  to  obferve  already  ;  and  the  different  view  of  the 
fpeaker  or  writer  neceffarily  occafions  a  variety  in 
the  manner  of  exprtlTion.  Now  an  orator  has  threa 
things  in  his  view  ;  to  prove  what  he  afferts,  to  le- 
prefent  it  in  an  agreeable  light,  and  to  move  the  paC- 
funis.  Thefe  are  all  necelTary,  we  do  not  mean  in  the 
order  wherein  we  have  now  mentioned  them,  but  that 
the  difcourfe  may  upon  the  whole  have  its  defired 
effcft  upon  the  audience.  For  unlefs  the  mind  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  is  offered  by  folid  and 
cogent  arguments,  neither  will  the  moit  eloquent  dif- 
courfe afford  a  lalting  pleafuie,  nor  the  molt  pathetic 
long  influence  the  affections.  Though,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hearers  expeft  to  be  entertained  at  the 
fame  time  they  are  informed  ;  and  therefore,  unlefs 
the  language  be  agreeable  to  their  tafte,  they  will  foon 
call  off  their  attention,  and  think  but  meanly  of  the 
fpeaker.  And  unlefs  both  thefe  are  warmed  and  ani- 
mated by  a  becoming  pathos,  the  fpeaker  may  very 
probably  mifs  of  his  end  in  bringing  his  audience 
over  to  his  fentiments.  For  bare  conviftion  is  not 
fuiBcient  with  many  peifons  to  excite  them  to  aiSioB. 
They  will  acquiefce  in  the  truth  of  a  thing  which 
they  cannot  contradift,  or  will  not  give  themfelves 
the  trouble  to  examine  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  remain 
unconcerned  to  profecute  it.  And  the  pleafure  of  a 
florii  difcourfe  will  of  itfelf  foon  vanifh,  like  the  har- 
mony of  mulic,  or  the  charms  of  a  fine  poem.  And 
therefore  to  captivate  his  audience,  fecure  them  in  his 
intercfl,  and  puih  them  upon  action,  it  is  neceffary 
fox  the  orator  to  engage  their  affeftions  ;  thefe  are, 
as  it  were,  the  fprings  of  ibe  foul,  which,  managed 
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by  a  ilvilful  hand,  move  and  direil  it  at  pleafure.  Elocution. 
Now  each  of  thefe  parts  ot  an  orator's  province  re-  -""v  '  '^ 
quires  a  different  flyle.  The  /am  J!yk  h  moA  pi aoer 
for  proof  and  information;  becaule  he  has  no  other 
view  here  but  to  reprefent  things  to  the  mind  in  the 
plaineft  light.^as  they  really  are  in  themfelves,  without 
colouring  or  ornament.  The  tnidd/e-JIyk  Is  nioll  fultcd- 
for  pleafure  and  entertainment,  becaufe  It  confifts  of 
fmooth  and  well  turned  periods,  harmonious  numbeiTs,. 
with  florid  <ind  bright  figures.  But  the  fuhlinie  is  ne-, 
ccfTary  in  order  to  fway  and  influence  the  paffions. 
Here  the  orator  calls  in  aU  the  afTillance  both  of  na» 
ture  and  art ;  the  molt  raifed  and  lofty  thoughts, 
cluthed  with  the  brighteil  and  Itrongetl  colouring, 
enter  into  this  character. 

But  as  an  orator  his  frequently  each  of  thefe  views 
in  the  f;'.me  difcourfe,  wc  ihall  firlt  give  a  fummary 
dtfcription  of  the  feveral  characters  of  ityle,  which  we 
have  formerly  difcourfed  on  more  at  large  ;  that,  by 
placing  them  together  in  one  view,  the  dlfi'crence  be- 
tween them  may  be  more  plain  and  obvious  :  and  then 
we  fhall  proceed  to  fhow  to  what  particular  parts  of  a- 
difcourfe  each  of  them  is  more  efpecially  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

1.  Fitft,  then,  as  fliortcr  periods  are  proper  in  tho 
ieivjlyle,  fo  Icfs  care  is  necelfary  in  their  turn  and  ca- 
dency. If  a  fentence  now  and  then  drop  unexpectedly, 
and  difappoint  the  ear,  or  has  fomething  rough  and 
harfh  in  its  compofition,  it  is  no  Llemifli  in  this  cha- 
racter. For  as  it  is  fuited  to  the  manner  of  common, 
difcoiu-fe,  an  appearance  of  legard  to  the  fu^jed,  ra- 
ther than  the  form  of  exprelfion,  is  more  becoming; 
than  any  beauties  of  art.  But  the  words  Ihould  ba 
well  chofen  and  proper,  fuited  to  the  ideas  they  are 
defignetl  to  convey  ;  the  expreffions  pjlain  and  ciear^, 
and  the  artificial  ornaments  few  and  modelt.  By  ar- 
tificial ornaments  are  here  meant  Irojies  and  figures  ; 
and  they  are  called  arlifiiial,  becaule  they  vary  from 
the  natural  drefs  of  language,  either  in  \.\te  words  or 
manner  ofexpreffion:  though  they  are  often  ufed  by 
thofe  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of 
art ;  and  particularly  ractiphors,  which  perfons  who  ■ 
have  the  lealt  command  of  language  frequently  run. 
into  through  mere  neceffity,  for  want  of  a  fuflicient 
ftock  of  proper  words  to  convey  their  ideas.  The  lov/- 
Ityle  therefore  admits  of  thefe  :  but  care  Ihauld  be 
taken  to  choofe  fuch  as  have  been  rendered  fan)i- 
liar  by  ufe,  or  at  leaft  where  the  fimilitude  is  very 
plain  and  evident.  Bold  or  lofty  metaphors,  or  wheie 
the  allufion.is  dark  and  remote,  ought  to  be  avoided; 
Nor  is  the  moderate  ufe  of  the  other  tropes  wholly 
difagrceable  to  this  ftyle.  And  the  fame  thing  is  to 
be  faid  with  refpedt  to  verbal  figures,  or  fuch  as  con^ 
fift  in  the  particular  difpofition  of  the  fentence,  fo  that 
if  the  form  of  it  be  changed,  the  figure  is  loft.  Of 
thefe,  fuch  as  come  nearell  to  the  natural  way  of  ex- 
prefiion  are  moll  proper  for  this  flyle  ;  and  therefoie 
thofe  which  confdt  in  a  jingle  of  words,  arlling  from 
the  fame  or  a  like  found,  are  to  be  avcwded,  as  carry- 
ing in  them  too  much  the  appearance  of  art.  Thofe 
likewife  which  confift  in  a  repetition  of  the  fame  word 
have  often  too  great  a  force  and  vehemence  for  this 
mild  and  gentle  chara<Ster.  And  as  to  figures  of  len- 
iences, which  do  not  depend  on  the  conftruAioii  of 
words,  but  lie  in  the  fenlc,  many  of  them  are  too  gay 
3  and 
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•Elocmion.  jmd  fpn'irlidy.  and  otnets  'too  rapid  and  impetuous, 
''°'"*v-~^  fcr  the  finiplicity  of  the  low  ftyle  ;  fo  th;it  only  the 
more  modtrate  and  feJate  ones  are  to  be  allowed  a 
phce  here.  ]t  !■;  tiiercfore  no  wonder  if  peifoiis  are 
often  miftaken  in  their  notions  of  this  char;iAL-r  ;  the 
beauty  of  which  confi'iing  in  a  certain  plainnefs  ani 
timpiirity,  v.ithoi:t  any  tiling  in  it  but  what  Iccms 
I'atural  and  cominon,  every  one  is  apt  to  iniaa;int-  he 
can  rea  lily  be  tnaftcr  of  it,  till  liy  experience  he  finc'.s 
the  rontrarv.  For  the  cafe  is  much  the  fame  here,  a3 
in  perlons  of  fafhion  and  pood  breeding,  whofe  !)eha- 
vionr  and  addrefs  is  aitenied  with  that  agreeable  free- 
c!om  and  feeminir  neglii>cnce,  which  in  appearance  13 
Teiy  eafy  to  exprefs,  but  in  reality  is  fcarce  imita!)le 
by  others. 

As  the  midiVe  flyle  \i  more  adapted  for  pleafure  and 
delight,  it  admits  of  all  thole  beauties  and  ornaments 
■which  fo'ithe  and  entertiin  the  mind.  It  has  more 
force  and  energy  than  the  low  ftyle,  but  lefs  than  the 
fubh'me.  Smooth  and  harmonious  numbers,  well-turn- 
ed period;,  of  a  juft  length,  delighiful  cadency,  and  ac- 
nirate  diTpofition  of  the  words,  are  fuited  to  this  ftyle. 
The  moft  beautiful  and  Ihining  tropes,  which  ftrike 
■the  fiincv,  and  all  thofe  verbal  figures  which,  by  a  re- 
■Jietition,  iimilitude,  or  proportion  of  founds,  pleafe 
:nol  grutity  the  Car,  help  to  form  this  charaSier.  The 
like  is  to  be  faid  as  to  figures  of  fcntenccs  :  The  moft 
florid  and  beautiful,  fuch  as  enumeration,  defcription-, 
■fimilitU('e,  and  the  like,  are  here  the  moll  proper. 

But  it  is  the  fuhlime fiylc  which  perfects  the  orator. 
This  requires  the  moft  forcible  and  emph&tical  words, 
the  boldert  metaphors,  and  ftrongefl  figures.  In  verbal 
figures,  repetitions,  fynonynis,  gradations,  contraries, 
with  others  of  a  like  force  and  energy,  are  chiefly 
rmployed  hete.  But  figures  of  fentences  are  the  moft 
confidcrablc,  and  principally  contribute  to  make  up 
this  charafter.  Among  thefe  are  fimilies  taken  from 
lofty  iubjevSs,  profopopo^ia,  apoftrophe,  exclamation, 
epiphonema,  apofiopefis,  and  others  of  a  like  nature. 
But  due  care  mud  likewife  be  taken  of  the  form,  con- 
JlruiSion,  and  harmony  of  the  periods;  which  feem 
teft  difpofed,  when  long  and  {hort  ones  are  inter- 
mixed. For  though  round  and  fwelling  periods  carry 
in  them  fomethlng  grand  and  majellic,  yet  many 
limes  they  move  too  flow  to  ftrike  the  paffions;  where- 
as fliort  ones  arc  niore  acute  and  pungent,  and  by  re- 
turning quick,  awaken  the  mind,  and  raife  the  paflions. 
But  to  render  it  complete,  it  muft  be  fupported  with 
ftrong  reafon,  grandeur  of  thought,  and  fentiments 
every  way  equal  to  the  expreflion  ;  without  which  it 
■will  be  very  liable  to  fwell  into  bombaft,  and  end  Lare- 
ly  in  amufement. 

If.  Having  given  a  (hort  fl:etch  of  this  ;  art  of  the 
•orator's  furniture,  we  ihall  now  go  on  to  fliow  where, 
?.ud  in  what  manner,  he  13  to  make  ufe  of  it.  This 
will  bell  appear  by  confidering  his  principal  view  in 
tach  part  of  his  difcourfc.  Now  the  parts  of  ajuft 
oration  (<»6  we  have  formerly  (hown)  are  fix;  Introduc- 
tiim,  Kiirratwny  Fropojlhon,  (oiijirmation.  Confutation, 
;<nj  Conclujlon.  Not  that  all  thefe  are  riecelfary  in 
every  difcoutfe,  but  it  is  proper  they  (hould  all  be  men- 
tii>ned,  that  we  may  coufiJcr  what  ftyle  is  littcft  for 
tlicm  whcfi  they  are  necellary. 
*»i  In  the  IntroJuH'wn,   the  orator  has  thice  things  be- 

foje  him  ;  to  gain  the  eftccm  of  his  hearers,  to  fecure 
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their  attention,  and  to  give  tKeri  fom*  fjeneral  no- 
tion of  his  fubjeft.  To  fet  out  modcltly  is  undoubt-  ' 
cdly  the  mod  likely  way  to  recomiTicnd  himfelf.  For 
to  attempt  to  inflame  an  audience,  before  they  arc 
prepared  for  it,  or  fee  the  reafon  of  much  v/armth,  i> 
highly  improper.  A  prudent  fpeaker  will,  like  Ds- 
mollhenes,  liegin  with  temper,  and  rife  grad-jally,  till 
he  has  infer.fibly  warmed  his  heirers,  and  in  fomc 
degree  engaged  their  affedions  in  his  favour.  So 
that  this  part  fc?.rce  rifca  above  the  m'ddlc  ftyle. 
And  if  it  carry  in  it  an  air  of  pleafantry  and  good- 
humour,  it  is  generally  the  more  apt  to  engage  the 
attention. 

The  introduftion  is  ufuilly  followed  by  the  narra- 
tion, or  a  recital  of  fuch  things  as  either  preceded,  ac- 
companied, or  followed  upon  the  fubjcft  under  cor.fl- 
deration.  Now,  as  the  qualities  that  recomir.en-i  a 
narration  are  clearnefs  brevity,  and  prol  ability  ;  thefe 
fufticiently  point  out  the  ftyle.  Perfpicuity  arifes 
from  the  choice  of  proper  words,  and  i'uch  tropes  as 
have  been  rendered  moft  familiar  by  ufe  ;  brevity  re- 
quires moderate  perio<!s,  whofe  parts  are  but  little 
traufpofed  ;  and  a  plain  and  fimple  drefs,  without  or- 
nament or  colouring,  is  bcft  fuited  t«  reprefent  thing;* 
probable:  all  which  are' the  properties  of  the  low 
ftyle.  And  therefore  Cicero  fays,  narrations  come  pretty 
near  to  our  ordinary  dijcoiirfe.  Indeed,  fometimes  it  is 
neceffary  not  only  to  relate  the  fails  themfclves,  but 
likewife  to  defcribe  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
performed.  And  then  a  further  degree  of  art  may 
be  requifite  to  reprefent  them  with  all  their  circum- 
ftances,  »nd  paint  them  to  the  mind  in  theii  proper 
colours. 

The  next  part  in  order  is  the  propofttion,  or  fubjeA 
of  the  difcourfe,  in  which  there  can  be  no  room  for 
ornament.  But  as  it  Is  the  bafis  and  foundation  of  the 
orator's  whole  defign,  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  in  the 
plaineft  and  clearell  terms,  fo  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  or  uncertainty  what  it  is  which  he  intends  to 
difcourfe  upon. 

The  next  thing  is  conjirmntior,  wherein  the  orator 
endeavours  to  maintain  and  defend  his  own  caufe,  and 
to  convince  his  hearers  of  the  truth  of  it  by  reafon 
and  argument.  Now  the  low  ftyle  is  certainly  fitted 
for  cool  rcafoning  and  debate.  But  the  orator's  me- 
thod of  reafoning  often  veiy  much  differs  from  that  of 
the  philofophcr.  The  latter  contents  himfelf  with  the 
moft  plain  and  familiar  manner  of  reprefeuting  the 
truth,  and  thinks  It  fufficient  if  what  he  fays  be  clear- 
ly underftood.  But  the  former,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  convinces  the  judgment,  endeavours  hkewife  to  af- 
feCl  the  pdflions,  and  that  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
So  that  in  this  part  of  the  difcourfe  the  ftyle  is  ver/ 
different,  according  to  the  nature  and  circuinflances 
of  the  cafe.  SomctimcB,  while  he  is  dwelling  upon 
the  proof  of  a  thing,  he  talks  coolly,  and  reafon* 
with  the  fcd.stenefs  of  a  philofopher-,  and  wJiere  any 
part  of  his  argument  appears  doubtful  or  obfcure,  he 
endeavours  with  the  fame  even  temper  to  explain  and 
clear  it  up.  But  frequently  he  intermixes  with  his 
proofs  all  the  arts  of  perfuafion,  and  erabelli/hcs  hij 
rcafons  vri'^  tlie  greatclt  ornaments  and  beauties  of  elo- 
quence. 

Confirmation  is  ufually  followed  by  ccnfutjtion,  in 

which  the  orator  endeavours  to  enervate  and  overthrow 
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E'.octition.  all  that  lias  l>e?n   advanced  in   favour  of  the  oppofite 
^^'V"""'  fide  of  the  qiielUon.     But  as  the  ftyle  is  much  the  fame 
htre  as  in    the  f  irmev  p?.rf,  what   has   been  faid  upon 
vhnt  may  be  fufficient  for  this  likewife. 
•■^7  The  btl    part   above-mentioned   is  the    condujion. 

This  confifts  of  two  branches,  recapitulation  and  (7<^- 
,  drefs.  Recapitulation  is  a  fhort  recital  of  the  fevcral 
stKuments,  or  at  leaft  the  chief  of  .them,  which  were 
before  advanced  in  fupport  of  the  caufe  ;  th  it,  being 
brought  together  into  a  narrow  compi:fs,  they  may- 
appear  in  a  ilvonger  liglit.  Wherefore  the  Iflnguige 
lere  ought  rather  to  be  forcible  and  ftrong  than  fio- 
lid,  becaufe  brevity  and  coutifciiefs  is  a  necciTary  qua- 
lity. The  other  branch  of  the  conclufion  contifti  in 
an  adJrefs  to  the  p;,flions,  an. i  is  wholly  pcrfuafive ; 
for  which  the  fptaker  is  now  ent'rely  at  L-ifure,  In- 
deed, this  is  often  done  occ'fionnlly  in  other  p.irts  of 
the  difcourfe,  particularly  in  the  introduiflion  and  con- 
iitmation:  But  as  in  the  former  of  thefe,  his  view  is 
principplly  to  fecure  the  good  opinion  of  the  hcirers, 
and  excite  their  attention  ;  and  in  the  latter  to  defend 
iiis  own  fi.le  ot  the  quefti(-/n  by  re:.fon  and  argument  ; 
when  thefe  two  points  are  gained,  he  has  nothing  left 
but  to  prevail  with  them  to  fall  in  with  his  dcfign,  and 
declire  for  him.  And  the  left  way  to  attain  this  is, 
by  engaging  their  paCfions  in  his  intcreft.  Hence, 
then,  to  uft  Q_'.iir,tilian's  words,  "  All  the  fprlngs  of 
eloquence  aie  to  be  opened.  Now  we  are  pall  the 
rocks  and  (hallows,  all  the  fails  may  be  hoiftcd.  And 
J.S  the  greatett  part  of  the  conclufion  conrifts  in  illu- 
llration,  the  moil  pompous  language  and  Itiongell  fi- 
gures have  place  here." 

AW  the  variety   above  mentioned,  however,  is  not 
alivays  neceflary.    Regaid  mull  be  had  to  the  nature 
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of  the  fuhjcfl,  the  ti-ri',  place,  p»rlon«,  2nd  other  cir- Hlootion. 

cumilances  ;  by  all  whicli  the  ityle  is  to  be  regulated.  '  '  "^ 

To  dif  onrfe  In  a  loity  and  gra.id  way  upon  a  common 
topic,  or  in  a  low  an!  flat  manner  upon  a  fublime  ar- 
gument, are  both  equally  injudicious.  Cicero  refer* 
us  to  fome  difcourfcs  of  liis  ovs-n,  as  inllanccs  of  each 
kind.  His  oration  for  Ca;?ina,  he  f^ys,  is  written  In 
the  low  llyle,  thut  for  th.e  IViaulilaH  law  in  tlie  midilli 
ftyle,  ml  that  for  Riibirius  in  the  fublime  ;  and  his 
Actions  againll  Verres,  with  fome  others,  arc  patterns 
of  the  variety  here  mentioned.  And  he  gives  us  a  very 
comprehenlive  defcrlption  of  a  perfcil  or.tor  in  ver/ 
few  words,  when  he  fayj  :  "  He  is  one  who"  can 
fpeuk  upon  a  low  fubjeiEl  acutely,  upon  a  lofty  fubjedl 
with  fublimity,  and  upon  a  moderate  fuf  jcil  tempe- 
rately." By  v/liich  he  nitans  no  more,  than  one  who 
is  mailer  ot  the  three  chiratlers  here  defcribed,  and 
knows  when  and  how  to  ufe  them.  But  although  he 
mentionj  feveral  among  the  Greeks,  and  fome  few 
among  the  Romans,  who  excelled  in  one  or  other  of 
thefe  different  kinds  ;  yet  one  who  excelled  ia  them 
all,  he  fiippofes  never  to  have  exilled,  except  in  th< 
imagination.  The  reafon  perhaps  may  be,  bei;aufe 
each  of  them  feems  to  require  a  very  diiferent  genius, 
fo  that  it  is  fcarce  pcflible  tor  the  fame  perfon  to  fuc^ 
ceed  in  them  alL  Since  therefore  it  is  fo  rare  and  dif- 
ficult a  matter  to  gain  the  command  ot  each  in  any 
good  dej^ree,  it  is  better  perhaps  for  every  one  to  pur- 
fu<i  that  which  nature  fccm*  moil  inclined  to,  and  to 
excel  in  it,  thin  to  llrivc  againll  their  genius.  Foe 
every  kind  has  its  perfections;  and  it  is  more  comnfien- 
dable  to  be  mafter  of  one  tiring,  than  ta  do  fevcral  but 
indifferently. 
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Chap.  I.    Of  Pronunciation  in  general. 

I;)RoNUNCiATioy  is  alfo  called  /taion  by  fome  of  the 
ancients.  Though,  if  we  attend  to  the  proper  fig- 
nificati  n  of  each  of  thefe  words,  the  former  refpefts 
the  voice,   and  the  latter  the  cef^ures  and  motions  of 

tclini 6  to  . 

thefubiciil  '''^  body  But  if  we  confider  them  as  fynonymous 
tei'iTis,  in  thid  large  fcnfe  pronunciation  or  aftion  may 
be  faid  to  be  a  fniialle  conformity  nf  the  voice,  and  the 
Jc-vcra!  motions  of  the  body,  infpeakingf  to  the  fuljeS  mat- 
ter of  the  df-furfe. 

The  brfl  julges  among  the  ancLents  hsve  rcprefent- 
ed  this  as  the  principal  pnrt  of  an  orator's  province, 
from  whence  he  is  chiefly  to  cxpeft  fiicctfs  in  the  art 
of  pcrfu^fion.  When  Cicero,  in  the  perfon  of  CtafTus, 
has  largely  and  tleganily  difcourftd  upon  all  the  other 
paits  of  oritoiy,  comin-J  tit  lall  to  fpcak  of  tliis,  he 
favs  :  "  All  the  former  have  their  efhft  as  they  are 
pronounced.  It  is  the  aflion  alone  that  governs  in 
fpeaking  ;  without  which  the  beft  or.!tor  is  of  no  va- 
lue, and  it  often  defeated  !y  one  in  otker  refpcfis 
much  his  interior."  And  he  lets  us  know,  that  De- 
iroflhenes  "as  of  the  fame  npinion,  who,  when  he  was 
aflied  what  was  the  princip;il  thing  in  oratory,  re- 
plied, Albion ;  and  being  aiked  again  a  (econd  and  a 


third  time,  what  was  next  confiderable,  lie  dill  m.ide 
the  fame  anfwcr.  By  which  he  feemed  to  intimate^ 
that  he  thought  the  whole  art  did  in  a  manner  confilt 
in  it.  And  indeed,  if  he  had  not  judged  this  highly 
neceffary  for  an  orator,  he  would  fcarce  have  taken  l» 
much  pains  in  correcting  thofe  natural  defedls,  under 
which  he  laboured  at  firll,  in  order  to  acquire  it.  For 
he  h:.d  both  a  weak  voice,  and  likewife  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  fpeech',  fo  that  he  could  not  pronounce  di- 
flinftly  fome  particular  letters.  The  tormer  of  which 
defefts  he  conquered,  partly  by  fpeaking  as  loud  as  he 
could  upon  the  fhore,  when  the  fea  roared  and  was 
bolllerous  ;  and  partly,  by  pronouncing  long  period* 
as  he  walked  up  hill  ;  1  oth  of  which  methods  contri- 
buted to  the  ftrengthening  of  his  voice.  And  he  fs,und 
means  to  render  his  pronunciation  more  clear  and  ar- 
ticulate, by  the  help  of  fome  little  (lones  put  under 
hij  tongue.  Nor  was  he  lefs  careful  in  endeavouring 
to  gain  the  habit  of  a  !  ecoming  and  decent  geflure  |. 
for  which  purpofe  he  uftd  to  pronounce  his  difcourles 
alone  before  a  large  gltifs.  And  becaufe  he  had  got 
an  ill  cuftom  of  drawing  up  his  Ihoulders  when  he 
fpoke  ;  to  amend  that,  he  ufcd  to  place  them  under  a 
fword,  which  hung  over  him  with  the  point  down- 
ward. Such  pains  did  this  prince  of  the  Grecian  ora- 
tors take  to  remove  thofe  diiScultiet,  which  would 

havs 
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cia-  haw  hern  fulfi  itf iit  to  difcouraire  an  inferior  anri  1.  fs 
afpirino;  >Tfniii3.     yVn-l  to  how  cfreat  a  perfeitloa  he 

■""^  arrive  1  in  his  artion,  aii'ltr  all  thefe  difadv^ntJijf'.  by 
his  iiidi'fatiorabK-  .lih^jenct  and  Tp;ilio;tioii,  is  evident 
from  the  conftfIi')T  of  his  >^rt  t  alverfary  -.nd  riv^l  iji 
oratory,  jEfchines.  Who,  when  he  coiiU  not  bear 
the  tlif  :r;  ce  of  fe-ng  wortted  by  Demolthcnes  in  the 
caufe  of  Ctefiphon,  retired  to  Rhodes.  And  bein>^ 
defiled  by  the  inhibitsnts  to  recite  to  thein  his  own 
oration  upon  t'lat  occifion,  which  nccordin^^iy  he  did; 
the  next  d'.y  they  requeued  of  him  to  let  ths:n  hear 
thnt  of  D;  moliht-nf  s  ;  which  havia^  pronounced  in  jx 
mail-  gr^cetul  manner,  to  the  admlnt  oi  of  all  -.vho 
were  pref-nt  '■  How  m  ich  more  !  fays  be)  would  you 
have  wonde.e'  'f  youhai  heard  him  fpcak  it  himlelf." 
By  which  he  •.l.iinly  lave  Demotlh  as  the  pref-rence 
in  that  rcfjeil.  We  miijhc  add  to  thefe  authorities 
the  ji  anient  of  Qninciliin,  who  fays,  that  "it  is  not 
cf  fo  mU'  h  moment  what  our  compofitions  are,  as 
how  they  are  pronoun,  e.i  ;  fin.e  it  is  the  mannei  of 
the  delivery,  by  which  the  auiience  is  moved."  And 
therefore  he  ventures  to  afftrt,  that  "  an  indilTtrcnt 
difcourfe,  affiiled  by  a  lively  and  graceful  action,  will 
have  greater  efficacy  than  the  fiaell  harangue  which 
wants  that  adv  ■.ntage." 

The  truth  of  this  fentiment  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning the  power  and  effi  acy  of  pronunciation, 
might  be  proved  from  n^any  inftances;  but  one  or  two 
may  here  fuffi  e  Horttnllus,  a  cotempor  ry  with 
Cicero,  and  while  living  next  to  him  in  reputation  as 
an  orator,  wa?  highly  applauded  for  his  a&lon.  But 
his  orations  after  liis  death,  a^  Qnintilian  tells  us  (fcr 
we  have  none  of  them  now  remaining),  did  not  appear 
anfwenble  to  his  character;  from  whence  he  jullly 
concludes,  there  muft  h?.ve  been  fomething  plcafing 
when  he  fpoke  by  whi.h  he  gained  his  charatler, 
which  was  loil  in  rtndincf  them  But  perhaps  there 
is  fcarce  a  more  confi'.erab'e  inftmce  of  this  thin  in 
Cicero  hiinfelf.  After  the  death  of  Pompcy,  when 
C«f;r  had  got  the  governirent  into  his  own  hands, 
many  of  hia  acquaintance  interctded  with  him  in  be- 
Isalf  of  th'-ir  rcL'.tions  and  friends,  who  had  been  of 
the  contrary  party  in  the  late  wars.  Among  others, 
Cicero  folicited  for  his  friend  Liganus;  which  Tubero 
underftandinjf,  who  owed  Ligarius  a  graipe,  he  op- 
pofed  it,  and  undertook  to  re;  relent  him  to  Ciefar  as 
unworthy  of  hif  mercy.  Caefar  himfelf  was  preju  liced 
agamft  Ligarius ;  and  therefore,  when  the  caufe  wai 
to  come  before  him,  he  faid,  "  We  mjy  venturf  to 
hear  Cicero  illfplay  his  eloquence;  for  I  know  tl-ie  per- 
fon  he  pleads  for  to  be  an  ill  man,  and  my  enemy  " 
Eut,  however,  in  the  courfe  of  his  oration,  Cictro  fo 
worked  upon  his  pjiffions,  that  by  the  frequent  altera- 
tion of  his  cou!:tenance,  the  emotional  of  his  mind  were 
very  confpicuous.  And  when  he  cnmc  to  touch  upon 
the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  which  had  given  Cselar  the 
empire  of  the  wi  rl ',  he  reprefented  it  in  th;it  moving 
and  livily  manner,  that  Caefar  could  no  linger  con 
tain  himieif,  hut  was  thrown  into  fuch  a  fit  of  fiiiver- 
ing,  that  he  dropped  the  pipers  which  he  held  In  his 
hand.  i  bis  was  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  Ca;f:ir 
was  himftli  one  of  the  greateft  orators  of  that  age, 
knew  all  the  arts  of  addrefs,  and  avenues  co  the  paf 
fions,  and  confequently  wss  better  prepared  to  guard 
againft  them.     But  neither  his  kill,  nor  refolution  of 
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mind,  wis  of  fufS-ient  force  ajrainft  the  power  of  ot-.- 
tory  ;  but  the  onqu-ror  of  tho  w.irld  became  a  con- 
q'lcil  to  the  char.n^  of  Cicero's  eloquence  ;  fo  that, 
contriry  to  his  intention,  he  gave  into  Isis  plea,  and 
pardoned  Ligari-.'S.  Now  that  oration  is  ffill  extant, 
and  appeirs  ex.-eei!i'i^;y  well  calca'ated  to  touch  the 
ioh  and  tender  paffijns  an  1  ^pring^  of  th:  loul;  but  wc 
bciievc  It  CHn  fclrce  be  Jifccrni.le  to  any  in  readiugil, 
how  it  fhould  hive  had  lo  furprifing  an  effect ;  which 
mull  therefore  b  ive  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  wonder- 
ful addrefs  and  conduct  of  the  f  leaker. 

The  more  natural  the  pronuntjition  is,  it  will  of 
conlcquence  be  the  more  moving,  lince  the  perfection 
of  arc  conlilts  in  its  neareft  refemblance  to  nature. 
And" therefore  it  is  not  without  good  reafon,  th't  the 
ancients  m.ike  it  one  qualification  of  an  orator,  that  he 
be  a  good  man  ;  becaufe  a  perfon  of  thiu  cliaraitcr  jvill 
make  the  caufe  he  efpoufes  his  own,  and  the  more  fen- 
libly  he  is  touched  with  it  himfclf,  his  adlion  will  be 
the  more  natur  il,  and  by  that  means  the  more  eaiily 
affeit  others  in  the  fame  manner.  Cicero,  ipcaking 
upon  this  fuhjeit,  fays,  ''  It  is  certnin  that  truth  (by 
wnich  he  means  nature)  in  every  thing  excels  imita- 
tion ;  but  if  tliat  was  fut&  lent  of  itfelf  in  attion,  we 
ih.mld  have  no  oceafion  for  art."  In  his  opinion 
therefore  (and  who  was  ever  a  better  judge),  art,  in 
this  cafe  as  well  as  in  many  others,  if  well  managed,, 
will  .Ifi.i  and  improve  nature.  But  th:it  i.s  not  all;  for 
fometimes  we  find  the  force  of  it  fo  great  and  power- 
ful, that,  where  it  is  wlio'.iy  counterreit,  it  will  tor  the 
time  work  the  fame  effnf;  ns  if  it  was  iouadcd  in  truth. 
This  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  been  converfant 
with  the  repreientatlons  of  the  theatre.  In  tragedies, 
though  we  arc  fenfi'  le  that  every  thing  we  fee  aud 
hear  is  feigned  and  counterfeit,  yet  fuch  is  the  power 
of  aiitlon,  that  wc  are  oftentimes  atfecled  by  it  in  the 
fame  maanei  as  if  they  were  all  realities  An  er  and 
refentment  at  the  appearance  of  cruelty,  concern  and 
folicitude  for  dillrefled  virtue,  rife  in  our  breads;  and 
tears  are  extorted  from  us  for  oppreffed  innocence  ; 
though  at  the  fame  time,  perhaps,  we  are  ready  to 
laugh  at  ourfelves  for  being  thus  decoyed  If  arttiien 
has  fo  grc  \t  an  influence  upon  us,  when  iupported  on- 
ly by  fancy  and  imagination,  how  poweitul  muit  be 
the  eifeifl  oi  a  juft  and  lively  reprefeutation  of  wh<it  we 
kno.v  to  be  true  and  real  ? 

How  agreeable  it  i-:  both  to  natare  and  reafon,  that 
a  warmth  of  exprefiion  and  vehemency  ot  motion 
(hould  rife  in  proportion  to  the  importance  ot  the 
fu'jcttaiid  concern  of  the  fpeaker,  will  further  ap- 
pear, by  looking  f  ack  a  little  into  the  more  eai  ly  .ind 
fimpie  agesoi  the  world.  For  the  higher  wt;  g  >,  the 
more  we  (hall  find  o!  I  oth  We  (hall  give  the  obferva- 
tion  of  a  very  great  man  up^in  this  head,  in  his  OAn  nial.t)/^ 
words.  "The  Roir.ans  fiys  he)  had  a  very  great  £/5ji.»i«fi 
talent  this  way,  and  the  Greeks  a  greater  The  ea.P-S^- 
Hern  nations  excelled  in  it,  and  parti:  uiarly  the  He- 
bre  vs.  Nothing  can  equal  the  llrensfth  and  vivacity 
of  the  figures  they  employed  in  their  diicourfe  ;  and 
the  very  adtions  tr.ey  ufed  to  exprefs  their  fentiments; 
fuch  as  putting  alius  on  their  heads,  aaid  tearing  their 
garments,  and  covering  t:ienife!ves  'vith  fatkcljth  un- 
der any  deeo  dlftrefs  an  1  forrjw  of  mind.  I  do  not 
fpeak  of  what  the  prophets  did  to  give  a  more  lively 
reprefentation  of  the  things  they  foretold,  becaul'« 
4  fu«l». 
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I'fniuncia-  fuch  figurstive  aftion3  were  the  efFeft  of  divine  infpi- 
"""•  ,  ration.  But  even  in  other  caL-s  we  find  thofe  people 
'  underftood  much  better  than  we  do  haw  to  exprcfs 
their  grief,  and  fear,  and  other  paffions.  And  hence, 
no  doubt,  atofe  thofe  furprifing  effciSts  of  eU)quence, 
which  we  never  txperience  now."  Thus  far  this  ex- 
cellent writer.  An  i  what  he  fays  here  with  ref])edt 
to  the  adlions  of  the  eaftein  nations,  was  in  a  good 
ineafure  cnftomary  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  if 
not  entirely  of  the  fame  kind,  yc-t  perhaps  as  vehe- 
ment and  exprc'lfive.  ■  They  did  not  think  langnairc  of 
itfcif  fufficient  to  e-cpirfs  the  hclyht  of  their  paCions, 
iMilefs  enforced  by  uncommon  motions  and  geilures. 
Thuf,  when  Achilles  had  driven  the  Trojans  into 
their  city  with  tlu-  grcateft  precipitation  and  terror, 
Lud  only  Heftor  ventured  to  tarry  without  the  gates 
to  engage  him  ;  Homer  reptefents  both  king  Priam 
;md  his  queen  under  the  higheil  con  Hern  at  ion  for  the 
I'.anger  of  their  fon.  And  therefore,  in  order  to  pre- 
vail with  him  to  come  into  the  city,  and  nat  fight  « ith 
Achilles,  they  not  only  intreat  bim  from  the  walls  in 
the  moft  tender  and  moving  language  imaginaMe? 
hnt  he  tca>s  off  his  grey  locks  with  his  hand*;  and  fhe 
in  a  flood  of  tears  expofes  her  brealls,  .and  adjures  hrm 
by  thofe  paps  which  fucklcd  him,  to  comply  with  their 
requefl.  The  poet  knew  very  «  ell,  that  no  word*  of 
thenr.felves  could  rtprefcnt  thofe  :igonies  of  mind  h« 
endeavoured  to  convey,  unlefs  heightened  by  the  idea 
of  fuch  anions  as  were  exprtfTive  of  the  deepell  for- 
row.  And  indeed  this  was  anciently  eSeemed  fo  re- 
quilite  in  an  orator,  that  in  matters  of  importance  he 
was  farce  thought  to  be  in  earned  who  wanted  it.  In 
one  of  Cicero's  orations,  he  does  not  flick  to  argue  in 
that  manner  with  his  adverfary.  '•  Would  you  talk 
thus  (fays  he)  if  you  was  ferious  .•'  Would  you,  who 
are  wont  to  difplay  your  eloquence  fo  warmjy  in  the 
danger  of  others,  aft  fo  coldly  in  your  own  ?  Where 
is  that  concern,  that  ardour,  which  ufed  to  extort  pity 
even  from  cliil^.ren?  Here  is  no  emotion  either  of  mind 
or  body  ;  neither  the  forehead  flruck,  nor  the  thigh, 
iicr  fo  much  as  a  (tamp  of  the  foot.  Therefore,  you 
have  been  fo  far  from  inflaming  our  minds,  that  you 
have  fcarce  kept  us  awake." 

As  aftion  therefore  was  judged  fo  ncceffary  a  qua- 
lificntion  in  an  orator  ?mong  the  ancients,  fo  they 
made  ufe  of  fcveral  methods  and  expedients  for  the 
lietter  att-aining  it.  The  principal  of  which  we  fhall 
briefly  mention. 

Decency  of  pronunciation  is  an  habit.  And  as  all 
liabits  are  gnined  by  time,  fo  the  fooner  they  are 
learned,  they  are  generally  acqvrired  with  greater  eafe. 
For  while  perfons  arc  young,  they  are  not  only  more 
flexible,  and  capable  of  any  particular  bent,  but  they 
are  likewife  free  from  the  trouble  of  encountering  and 
fubduing  contrary  hafeiits,  which  doubles  the  l«bour, 
i\i\A  increafes  the  difficulty  of  attaining  any  laudable 
quality.  Qiuutilian  was  very  fenfible  of  this  in  the 
cafe  here  before  U3;  and  tlierttorc,  in  order  to  have 
perfons  trained  up  to  it,  he  begins  with  them  in  their 
childhood,  and  «-!efcends  fo  low  as  even  to  give  direc- 
tions how  they  fhould  be  taught  to  pronounce  when 
they  firft  learn  to  read.  And  he  advifts,  that  they 
fhould  then  be  inflruftcd  where  to  fufpend  their  voice, 
and  make  the  proper  paufes,  both  in  diftinguifhing 
"the  fevernl  pnrts  of  the  fame  fentence,  and  in  fepara- 


ling  one  fentence  from  another  :  likewife  when  to  Pmni 
raife   or  fink   their  voice,    or  give  it  a  proper   inf^cc-       '" 
tion  ;  to  be  flower  or  falter,  more  vehement  or  fedate,         ' 
as  the  mture  of  the  things  may  require  ;  and  that  the 
tone  of  their  voice  be  always  manly  and  grave,  but  at 
the   fame   time   iniKed   with    aii    agreeable   fweetnefs. 
Thefe  things  may  perhaps  appear  in  themfdves  fmall  ; 
bnt  if  July  attended  to,   they  will  be  found  of  coafi- 
deralile   fervicc  to  bring  us  to  a  jiift  and  proper  pro- 
nunciation.     For  in  every  thing  that  is  to  be  attained 
by  pr.iftice,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  fet  out  right  at 
iirft. 

'i'hc  ancients  likewife  had  perfons  whom  they  called 
phonafci,  whofe  proper  bulincfs  it  was  to  teacli  then* 
how  to  regulate  and  manage  their  voice  ;  and  others^ 
who  iuitruttcd  them  in  the  vi'hole  att  of  pronunciation, 
both  as  to  their  voice  and  gefturcs.  Thcle  latter  wetC 
generally  taken  from  the  theatre,  being  fome  eminent 
cKperitnced  aCtors.  So  Quiutilian,  treating  of  the 
province  of  thefe  perfons,  fays,  "  I  he  comedian  ought 
to  teach  them  how  to  relate  fai^^s,  with  what  autho- 
rity to  advife,  with  what  vehemence  to  exprefs  anger, 
and  with  what  foftnefs  compafllon."  AnA  fpcakinj; 
of  geftures,  he  fays,  "He  fhould  admonilh  them  to 
raife  their  countenance,  not  diltort  their  lips,  or  liretch 
their  mouths."  With  fevrial  other  directions  of  the 
like  kind.  And  we  are  told  concerning  the  emperor 
M.  Antoninus,  ufually  called  the  philofopher,  that 
Hisjir/}  mojlcrs  ivere  Euphoria  the  grammarian,  and  O'f- 
minus  the  comedian. 

But  though  they  made  ufe  of  aftors  to  inftrucl 
their  youth  in  forming  their  Ipeech  and  geftures,  yet 
the  action  of  an  orator  was  much  different  from  that 
of  the  thiMtre.  Cicero  very  plainly  repicfents  this  di- 
itinftion,  in  the  words  of  Craffus,  when,  fpeaking  of 
orators,  he  fays,  "  The  motions  of  the  body  ought 
to  be  fuiced  to  the  expreflions,  not  in  a  theatrical  way, 
mimicking  the  words  by  particular  gelticulations,  but 
in  a  manner  exprtflive  of  the  general  fcnfe,  with  a  fe- 
date and  manly  inflexion  of  the  fides;  not  taken  from 
the  flage  and  aftors,  but  from  the  exercife  of  arms  «nd 
the  palellra."  And  Quintihan  fays  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  "  Every  gellurc  and  motion  of  the  comedians  is 
not  to  be  imitated,  nor  to  the  fame  degree."  They 
thought  the  aftion  of  the  theatre  too  light  and  extra- 
vagant for  the  imitation  of  an  orator  ;  and  therefore, 
though  they  employed  aftors  to  inform  young  perfons 
in  the  firft  rudiments,  yet  they  were  afterwards  ferlt  to 
the  paleflra,  or  fchools  defigned  on  purpofe  to  teach 
them  a  decent  and  graceful  management  of  their  bodies. 
And  fuch  fchools,  as  Qiiiatilian  informs  us,  were  in 
ufe  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  Juft  as  of 
later  ages  children  learn  to  dance,  in  fome  meafurc 
with  the  fame  intention. 

Being  thus  fir  prepared,  they  were  afterwards  fent 
to  the  fchools  of  the  rhetoricians.  And  here,  as  their 
bnfinefs  was  to  cultivate  their  ftyle,  and  gain  the 
whole  art  of  eloquence  ;  fo  p:irticularly  to  acquire  a 
jutt  and  accurate  pronunciation  by  thofe  cxercifes,  in 
which  for  that  end  they  were  conftantly  employed. 
And  as  the  Greeks  were  raott  celel>rated  foi  their  (kill 
In  all  the  polite  arts,  and  efpecially  oratory  ;  the  Ro- 
man gentry  and  nobility  generally  fent  their  fon» 
abroad,  and  placed  them  under  the  tuition  of  fome 
Grecian  matter,  to  inftruft  them  in  the  art  of  fpeak- 
ing. 
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iiicia-  I'ng,  and  by  that  ir.eans  to  fit  tliem  for  the  fervlce  ot' 
*"'•  their  country,  either  in  the  courts  of  judicature  or  the 
fcflate.  Thus  Cicero  was  (ent  to  Rhodes,  to  lludy  un- 
der the  famous  Moio,  and  Brutus  under  Pammenea  ; 
Csefiir  was  going  to  the  fame  pbce  when  taken  by 
pirates;  and  Auguftus  afterwards  ftudied  there  under 
Apollodorus. 

Nor,  after  ail  this  pains  and  induftry,  did  they  yet 
think  themfelves  fiifiicieiitly  qualified  to  take  upon- 
them  the  characler  of  orators.  But  it  wis  their  con- 
ftant  cuftom  lo  (ret  together  lome  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintance  who  were  proper  judges  of  inch  perform- 
ances, and  declairfS  before  them  in  private.  The  buil- 
nefs  of  thtfe  ptrfous  was  to  make  o'ofervations  both 
on  their  hnguagc  and  pronunciation.  And  th^y  were 
allowed  the  greatfft  freedom  to  take  notice  of  any 
thing;  ttiey  thought  amifs,  either  a.s  to  inaccuracy  of 
method,  impropriety  of  ilylc,  or  indecency  of  thefr 
■voice  or  aftions.  This  pave  them  an  opportunity  to 
cotrecf  any  fuch  defers  at  firft,  before  they  became 
habitual.  What  efftds  mifrht  not  julHy  be  expeflcd 
from  fuch  an  iivftitution  ?  Perfons  trained  up  in  this 
manner,  with  all  thofe  advantages,  joined  tt>  a  good 
natural  genius,  could  nut  fail  of  making  very  com- 
plete orators.  Though  even  after  they  came  to  appe.ir 
in  public,  they  did  not  lay  nfide  the  cuftom  of  de- 
claiming. For  Quintilian  tells  us.  that  C.  Carho  tifeJ 
to  pradlfe  7t  daily  in  his  letit.  And  Auguftus  is  report- 
ed to  have  continued  it  during  the  war  of  Mutina 
againft  M.  Antonv.  Nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
fo  conftant  an  attendance  to  this  practice  was  only  fer- 
viceable  to  them  in  their  public  performances  ;  but  it 
mull  neceffarily  aifeft  their  whole  conducl,  give  them 
a  freedom  of  fpecch,  eafirefs  of  addrefs  and  tehiviour, 
snd  render  them  in  all  rcfpefts  fine  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  excellent  or?tov;fc  And  from  hence  perhaps  we 
may  fee  lefs  reafon  to  wonder  at  the  furpiifing  effects 
of  fome  of  their  difeoiirfts,  v.'hen  v.'e  confider  what 
pains  they  took  to  arrive  at  thofe  abilities. 

Having  thus  far  treated  on  pronunciation  in  gene- 
ral, we  (hall  now  proceed  to  tonfider  the  paits  of  it 
fcpBrately  ;  which  are  voice  &nigejlure. 


Chap.  II.     Of  the  Voice. 


?  Voice  is  one  kind  of  fourjds.     Now  the  infliiencs 

of  founds,  either  to  raife  or  allay  our  pafiions,  is  evi- 

al-    dent  from  mufrc.     And  ccitainly  the  harmony  of  a  fine 

1-      difeourfe,   well   and    graeefuUy  pronounced,   is   as  ca- 

' '  "^pable  to  move  lus,  if  not  in  a  way  fo  violent  and  ecfla- 

b'y     tic,  yet  not  lefs  powerful,  and  more  agreeable  to  oirr 

i.r     rational  faculties.     As  the  bufiuefs  of  this  chapter  is 

;       to  offer  fome   confideratiuns  for  the   juil  arid  decent 

management  of  the  voice,  it  may  not   be  improper  in 

the  firft  place  to  ohferve  in  general   what  nature  dots 

when  free  aad  unconftrained.   As  perfons  are  diiitrejit- 

ly  affcfted  when   they  fpcak ;  fo  they  naturally  alter 

the  tone  of  tt.eir  voice,  though  they  do  not  attem!  to 

it.     It  rifts,  finks,  and   has  various  infietiiorre  given 

it,  according  to  the  prefent  ftate  and  I'.ifpoAtion  of  the 

mind.     When  the  mind  is  calm  ar.d  fedate,  the  voice 

i»  moderate  and  even  ;  when   the  former   is  deje<fted 

with  forrow,   the  latter  is   languid  ;  and  when  that  is 

inflamed  ty  pafilon,  this  is  railed  and  elevated.     It  is 

Ibc  oratof's  bulintfs,  tUtiefore,  to  follow  nature,  sud 
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to  endeavour  that  the  tone  of  his  voice  appear  natu-Pfonu^cii- 
ral  and  unaft'efted.     And   for  this  end,  he  mull  take      ^'""- 
care  to  fuit  it  to  the  nature  of  the  futjcdl ;  but  llill  fo         ' 
as  to  be  always  grave  and  decent.     Some  perfons  con- 
tinue a  difcoutfe  in  fuch  a  low  and   drawlius^  manner, 
that  they  can  fcarce  be  heard  by  their  audience.     O- 
thcrs  again  hurry  on  in  fo  loud  and  boiftcrous  a  man- 
ner as  if  they  imagi.Ted  their  hearers  were  deaf.     But 
all  che  mufic  and  harmony  of  fptech  lies  in  the  proper 
temperament  ot  the  voice  between  thefe  extremes.    In 
order  to  let  this  matter  in   a  jiill  light,   it  will  be  ne- 
cefTiry  to  confidcr  the  principal   aircdlons  or  proper- 
ties of  the  voice,  and  how  they  are  to  be  regulated  by 
an  orator.     Now  thefe  may  all   be   referred  either  to 
quantity  or  quality. 

The  quantity  of  the  voice  confifts  in  its  highnefs  or 
Iwwnefs ,  fivijtnefs  or  Jlotunefs ,  and  the  intermedi.itc  de- 
grees between  thjm. 

Every  perfon  who  fpeaks  in*  public,  fhould  endea- 
vour, if  he  can,  to  fill  the  place  where  he  fpeaks.  But 
flill  he  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  exceed  the  natural 
key  of  his  voice.  If  he  does,  it  will  neither  be  foft 
nor  agreeable  ;  but  either  harfti  and  rough,  or  to3 
(hrill  ani  fqueaking.  Befides,  he  uill-not  be  able  to 
give  every  fyllable  its  full  and  dillinft  found  ;  which 
will  render  what  he  fays  obfcure,  and  difficult  to  be 
luidcrllood.  He  fiiould  therefore  take  care  to  keep 
his  voice  within  teach,  fo-as  to  have  it  undeF  manage- 
ment, that  he  may  raife  or  fink  it,  or  give  it  any  in- 
ficftion  he  thinks  proper:  Which  it  will  not  be  in  his  • 
power  to  do,  if  he  put  a  force  upon  it,  and  llrain  it 
beyoni  its  natural  tone. 

The  like  caution  is  to  be  uf?d  agalull  the  contrary- 
extreme,  that  the  voice  be  not  dropped,  and  fuffered 
to  fink  too  low.  This  will  give  the  fpeaker  pain  in 
raifing  it  again  to  its  proper  pitch,  and  be  no  lefs  of- 
ftnlive  to  the  hearers.  For  though  the  mufic  of  fpeech 
confrfts  in  the  variations  of  the  voice,  vet  they  mult 
I  e  gradual  to  render  them  pleafant.  Such  fudden  and 
great  changes  at  once  are  rather  to  be  tlleemed 
chalms  in  fpeaking,  than  variations.  Befides,  as  they 
often  prevent  the  hearers  from  taking  in  the  fcnfe  of 
wlut  is  faid,  it  gives  them  no  fmall  uneafincfs  that 
they  are  obliged  to  flretch  their  attention.  Manv  per- 
fons are  too  apt  to  be  guilty  of  this,  efpecially  at  the 
end  of  a  fenttnce,  by  dropping  the  lall  vjord  ;  which 
ought  in  a  particular  nvanner  to  beexpreffed  diiliiiitly, 
becr.ufe  the  meaning  of  the  whole  fenteuce  often  de- 
pends upon  it. 

The  medium  between  thefe  two  is  a  moderate  and 
even  voice.  Birt  tWs  is  not  the  fame  in  all ;  that  which 
is  moderate  in  one  would  be  high  in  another.-  Every 
perfon  therefore  mull  regulate  it  by  the  natural  key 
of  his  own  voice.  A  calm  and  fedate  voice  is  gene- 
rally bell  ;  as  a  moderate  found  is  moft  picafing  to  the 
ear,  if  it  be  clear  and  dlliintl.  But  this  equality  cf 
the  voice  mull  alfo  be  accompanied  with  a  variety, 
othcrwife  there  can  be  no  harmony ;  fince  all  harmony 
conlifts  in  variety.  Nothing  is  lefs  pleafing  than  a  dif- 
courfe  pronounced  throughout  in  one  continued  lone 
of  the  voice,  without  any  change  or  alteration.  Be- 
fides, a  variation  of  the  voice  is  an  eafe  to  the  fpeaker;. 
as  the  body  is  relieved  by  fliifting  its  pofture.  The 
equality  therefore  we  are  here  ipeakiug  of  admits  a 
variety   of  infledioM  and  changes  within  the  fame 

pitch, 
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I'ri'minSi-  pitch.  And  w^en  that  is  p.ltered,  the  pradations, 
tion.  whether  higher  or  lower,  fhould  be  fo  p-entle  and  le- 
*  gular  as  to  proferve  a  due  proportion  of  the  parts  and 
harmony  of  the  whole  ;  which  cannot  be  done,  when 
the  voice  is  fuddenly  varied  with  too  great  a  diftinc- 
tion.  And  therefore  it  fiiouIJ  move  from  one  key  to 
another,  fo  as  rather  to  plide  like  a  gentle  ftream, 
than  pour  down  like  a  rapid  toitent,  as  an  ingenious 
writer  has  well  exprefTed  it.  An  even  voi"e  is  heft  fit- 
ted to  ktcp  the  mind  to  clofe  attention.  And  there- 
fore, in  fuSjeftr.  defigned  only  for  indtuftion,  without 
any  addrefs  to  the  paflions,  there  is  little  room  for  a 
variety  of  voice.  For  the  voice  ought  to  agree  with 
the  ftyle  ;  and  as  upon  fuch  fubjcfls  this  fhould  be 
tqiial,  moderate,  and  fmooth,  fo  (hould  the  other.  E' 
veiy  thing,  as  we  fay,  is  beautiful  in  its  feafon  ;  and 
There  is  a  certain  propriety  in  things  which  ought  al- 
ways to  he  regarded.  And  thtrefore,  an  afFefted  va- 
riety, ill  placed,  is  as  difagrteablr-  to  a'jndicious  au- 
dience, as  the  w?nt  of  it,  where  the  fubjeft  requires  it. 
We  m:!y  find  feme  perfons,  in  pronouncing  a  grave  and 
plain  difconrfe",  afftft  as  many  different  tones,  changes, 
and  variations  of  tleir  voice,  as  if  they  were  afting  a 
comedy  ;  whlfh  is  iloubtlefs  a  vtiy  great  impropriety. 
But  the  orator's  province  is  not  barely  to  apply  to  the 
mind,  but  liktwifc  to  the  r:  ffions  ;  which  require  a 
preat  variety  of  the  voice,  high  or  low,  vehement  or 
languid,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  p^ffions  he  de- 
iigns  to  afFeft.  So  that  for  an  orator  always  to  ufe 
the  fame  tone  or  degree  of  his  voice,  and  expeft  to 
anfwer  all  his  views  by  it,  would  be  nfcch  the  fame 
thing  as  if  a  phyfician  fhould  pro^'ofe  to  cure  all  di- 
flempers  by  one  medicine.  From  hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  although  various  inflefHons  and  tones  of 
the  voice  are  requifite  to  make  it  hirmoniousand  plta- 
fing  to  the  far  ;  yet  the  i!efirree  of  it  fhould  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  futjeft  and  defgn  of 
the  fpcaker  And,  as  a  perfeft  monotony  is  al- 
ways unpleafant,  fo  it  can  never  be  neiefTary  in  any 
difcourfe. 

The  next  property   of  the  voice  above-mentioned 
was  Jivijintfs.       That  fome  expreflions  ought  to  be 
pronounced  fafteranl  fwifter  than  others,  is  very  ma- 
^  nifeft.     Gay  and  fprightly  ideas  fhould  not  only  be 

expreffed  louder,  but  alfo  fafter,  than  fuch  as  are  fad 
and  melancholy.  And  when  we  prefs  an  adverfarj-,  the 
voice  fhould  be  br!f]<  and  quick.  But  to  hurry  en  in 
a  precipitant  manner  without  pauling,  till  ftopt  for 
■want  of  breath,  is  certainly  a  very  great  fault.  This 
deflroys  not  only  the  neceffary  dil'inftion  between  fen- 
tcrce  and  fentence,  but  likewife  between  the  feveral 
■words  of  the  fame  fentence  ;  nay,  and  often  occafions 
us  to  txprefs  our  words  1  y  halves,  while  one  is  thrown 
fo  fafl  upon  another,  that  we  are  not  a'^  le  to  give 
each  its  full  and  jufl  frund.  Py  this  means  all  the 
grace  of  fpe;:king  is  loft,  snd  in  a  great  meafure  the 
Ed  vantage  of  hearing.  For  when  the  ears  of  the 
hearers  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  volubility  of  the 
fpeaker's  tongue,  they  will  be  little  the  better  for 
what  he  fays.  Befiries,  by  tiot  commanding  his  voice, 
and  eafing  his  breath  at  the  proper  paufcs  anci  points 
of  diftindion,  he  is  often  olliged  to  flop  in  the  middle 
of  a  fentence  ;  and  fo  divides  what  fhould  be  conti- 
nued, and  joins  w  hat  fliould  be  fepatated  ;  which 
muft  neceffarily  deilroy  the  fenfe,  and  confoond  hU 
W.  zgi. 


difcourfe.  Young  perfona  are  verj-  liable  to  thif,  efpe-P"'"'™" 
cially  at  firft  fetting  out.  And  it  often  arifes  from  ,  ^'"'' 
diffidence.  They  are  jealous  of  their  performances, 
and  the  fuccefs  they  may  have  in  fpeaking,  which 
gives  them  a  p^.in  till  it  is  over ;  and  this  puts  them 
into  a  hurry  of  mind,  which  incapacitates  them  from 
governing  the'r  voice,  and  keeping  it  under  that  due 
regulation  which  perhaps  they  propofed  to  them- 
felves  before  they  began  to  fpeak.  And  the  greater 
degree  fuch  perfons  have  of  a  native  and  ingenuoui 
modefly,  accompanied  with  a  laudable  ambition  to 
excel,  they  are  commonly  more  expofed  to  this.  For 
while  on  the  one  h.ind  they  are  fired  with  an  ardent 
defire  to  recommend  themfclves,  and  on  the  other  are 
fearful  of  the  event,  this  dubious  (tate  of  mind  is  very 
apt  to  throw  them  off  their  guard,  and  run  them  into 
this  cxrtfs.  From  which  we  may  fee  the  great  advan- 
tage of  having  the  voice  well  formed  betimes;  for  when 
once  it  is  become  habitual  to  fper.k  with  juftnefs  and 
propriety,  perfons  readily  praftife  it  without  much  at- 
tention or  concern. 

And  as  a  precipitant  and  hafty  pronunciation  is 
culpa' If  fo  likewife  on  the  other  hand,  it  13  a  fault  to 
freak  too  flow.  This  feems  to  argue  a  heaviiicfs  in 
the  fpeaker.  And  as  he  appears  cool  himfclf,  he  can 
never  expecJl  to  w  .rm  his  hearers,  and  ex.  ite  their  af- 
feftions  \^'hen  not  only  ever^,  word,  but  every  fyl. 
\:.\  le  is  drawn  out  to  loo  great  a  length,  the  ideas  do 
not  come  f=-ft  enough  to  keep  up  the  attention  without 
much  uneafinefs.  For  till  the  fenfe  is  compkted,  the 
mind  is  in  fufpenfe;  and,  if  it  be  held  long  in  that 
fituaticn,  it  will  of  courfe  flag  and  grow  tite  !.  In- 
deed, in  fome  cafis.  it  is  requifite  the  pronunciation 
fhould  be  flower  than  in  others  ;  as  :n  reprefenting 
things  great  and  difficult  ;  or  in  expiefTiiig  fome  par- 
ticular paffions,  as  admiration  or  gri  f.  But  the  ex- 
treme we  arc  now  fpeaklntj  of,  is  a  flownefs  equally 
continued  through  a  whole  difcourfe,  which  muft  ne- 
ceffarily ren  'er  it  flat  an'^  litelefs.  I 

Now,  to  avoid  either  of  the  two  extremes  laft  men- 
tioned, the  voire  ou^ht  to  be  fc'ate  and  diftlnft. 
And  in  order  to  render  it  diftind,  it  is  ncceffary  not 
only  that  e.'.ch  word  ar.d  fylh' le  fhould  have  its  jufl 
and  full  found,  both  as  to  time  and  accent;  but  like- 
wfe  that  evtrv  fentence,  and  part  of  a  fentence, 
fhould  be  fepar-'ted  by  its  proper  paufc  and  interval. 
This  is  more  eafy  to  be  done  in  reading,  from  the  af- 
fift^rce  of  the  points  ;  1  ut  it  is  no  lefs  to  1  e  attended 
to  in  fpeaking,  if  we  wcmL!  pronounce  in  a  diftinft 
and  graceful  ranner.  For  every  one  fhould  fpeik  in 
the  farre  m.r.nncr  as  he  ought  to  read,  if  he  could  ar- 
rive at  that  exaftnefs  Now  theccmcon  rule  given  in 
paufing  is,  th  .t  we  flop  our  voice  at  a  comma  till  .ve 
can  tell  ore,  at  a  femlcolon  two,  at  a  colon  three, 
and  at  a  full  period  four.  And  as  thefe  points  are 
either  aecommodrttd  to  the  feveral  paits  of  the  fnmt 
fentence,  as  the  firff  three;  or  different  fentenees,  as 
the  laft  ;  this  occafions  the  different  length  of  the 
paufc,  by  which  either  the  dependence  of  wh.t  pre-^ 
cedes  upon  that  which  follows,  or  its  diftinftion  from 
it,  is  repiefented.  And  therefore,  in  the  firft  three 
flops,  the  voice  is  rather  to  be  fufpended  in  different 
degrees  or  ireafurcs  of  tin'C,  than  entirel.  dropt,  to 
fhow  that  the  fenfe  i»  not  yet  com.pleted.  'But  bet  >een 
fentence  and  fentence  we  refpire,  god  begin  anew.    So 

thst 
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Vronuncia- that  in  long^  periods,  the  voice  Hiojld  he  favoure!  by 

t;ou.      betjinning  low  and   fedately,  that  it  mny  hold  to  the 

'"   '  end  without  i-efpirntion  ;  or  if  it  will  not,  the  br.:ath 

oivht  to  be  recovered  without  finking  the  voice.    For 

if  once  the  voice  drop  for  want  of  breath  before  the 

period  be  finifhed,  not  only  the  beauty,  but  likewife 

the  fenfc  of  it   will  be  loll.     Quiutilian  lays  a  great 

ftiefs  upon  a  due  attention  to  thefe  paufes  ;  and  fays, 

•'  Though  it  may  appear  not  fo  confidcrible   in  itfelF, 

•yet  tU  the  other  virtues  of  a  good  pronunciation  are 

deficient  without  it." 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  fuch  properties  of  the 
Toicc  as  refpeft  quantity;  we  come  now  to  fpeak  of  its 
qualities.  And  the  chief  of  thefe  J\xc  Jlrengib  or 
•tv:akncfs,  dearncfs  or  cljcurenpfs,  fulncfs  or  fmallnefs, 
fmiolhnefs  or  roughnefs.  Now,  one  half  of  thefe  is 
what  every  one  would  wiiling'y  chonfe,  as  he  would 
wijh  to  be  free  from  the  others.  But  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  give  ourfelves  what  qualities  of  the  voice  we 
pleafe  ;  hut  only  to  make  the  bell  ufe  we  can  of  what 
nature  has  bellowed  upon  u3.  HoWTver,  feveral  de- 
fccls  of  the  voice  arC-Capable  of  being  helped  by  care 
and  proper  means ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  befl 
voict  may  be  greatly  hurt  by  ill  management  and  in- 
difcretion.  Temperance  is  a  great  prefcrvative  of  the 
voice,  and  all  excefs  is  highly  prejudicial  to  it.  The 
voice  mud  necefTarily  fuffer,  if  the  organs  of  fpeech 
have  not  their  proper  tone.  And  in  order  to  their 
having  this,  they  muft  be  kept  in  a  due  temperature  ; 
that  is,  they  mud  neither  he  too  moid  nor  too  dry. 
If  tVey  abound  with  fluids,  thefe  will  obftrufl  the 
tiearntfs  ot  the  voice,  and  render  it  obfcure  and  con- 
fufed  ;  and  if  they  are  parched  with  drought,  the 
voice  will  be  harih  and  rough.  Now  all  rxcclTes,  as  well 
as  fome  bodily  indifpofitions,  are  apt  to  affcdl  the  or- 
gans one  or  other  of  thefe  ways. 

A  ilrong  voice  is  very  ftrviceable  to  an  orator,  be- 
caufe,  if  it  wane  fome  other  advantages,  he  is,  how- 
ever, capable  to  make  himfelf  heard.  And  if  at  any 
time  he  is  foiced  to  drain  it,  he  is  in  lefs  danger  of  its 
fail  ng  him  before  he  has  finlilied  his  difcourfe.  But 
he  who  has  a  weak  voice,  fhould  be  very  careful  not 
to  drain  it,  efpecially  at  fird.  He  ought  to  begin 
low,  and  rife  gradually  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  the  key  of 
his  voice  will  wellcnrry  him,  without  beins;  obliged  to 
fink  again  afterwards.  Frequent  infl^-clions  of  the 
voice  will  likewife  be  fome  afliitance  to  him.  But  efpe- 
cially he  (honld  take  care  to  fpeik  deliberately,  and 
eafe  his  voice,  by  allowing  due  time  for  refpiration  at 
all  the  proper  paufes.  It  is  an  extreme  much  lefs  in- 
convenient for  fuch  a  pcrfou  rather  to  fpeak  too  flaw, 
than  too  fad.  But  this  dcfeft  of  a  weak  voice  is 
fomctimes  capable  of  being  helped  by  the  ufe  of  pro- 
per methods  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  iudance  of  De- 
modhenes,  before-mentioned. 

A  voice  is  faid  to  be  c  ear,  when  the  organs  of 
fpeech  are  fuited  to  give  every  fingle  letter,  and  all 
the  comMnations  of  them  in  fyllables  and  words,  their 
proper  and  didinft  found.  Such  a  voice  is  very 
pleafing  and  agreeable  to  the  hearers  ;  and  no  lefs  an 
nappinefs  to  the  fpcaker,  as  it  faves  him  a  great  ex- 
pence  of  fpirits.  For  a  moderate  voice,  if  clear,  will 
he  as  didindlly  heard,  as  one  much  louder,  if  thick, 
and  obfcure.  Which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
fpeaket,  becaufe   he  can   better  keep  his  voice  under 
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commind,  and  modulate  it  at  plf^ftirc?,  as  thi  fcveral  Pmnuncia- 
parts  and  circumftances  of  his  difcourfe  may  require.'  "°^'  j 
On  the  contrary,  an    obfcure    and  co:ifufed  voice  is  * 

not  always  occjfioned  from  a  deihiency  in  the  organ  j 
but  many  times  is  the  efleft  of  cudom  and  a  bid 
Iiabit.  Some  perfons,  either  from  want  of  due  care 
in  their  education  at  firll,  or  from  inadvertency  and  ne- 
gligence  afterwards,  run  info  a  very  irregular  anl 
confufed  manner  of  exprefling  their  words  ;  cither  by 
mifplacing  the  accent,  confounding  the  found  of  the 
letters,  or  hudUing  the  fyll-'des  one  upon  tinother,  fo 
as  to  render  what  they  fiy  often  unmtelligi'^le.  In- 
deed, fometirnes  this  arifes  from  a  natural  defeft,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  Demoilhenes  ;  who  found  a  method  to 
reflify  that,  as  well  as  the  weakeiiefs  of  his  voice- 
But  in  faults  of  this  kind,  which  proceed  from  habit, 
doubtlefs  the  mod  likely  way  to  mend  them  is  to  fpeak 
deliberately. 

A  full  voice  is  not  the  fame  as  a  drong  or  a 
loud  voice.  It  fills  the  ear,  but  it  is  often  not  plea- 
fant.  And  therefore  to  render  it  fp,  as  well  as  audible, 
it  diould  be  frequently  varied.  However,  this  fcems 
better  fuited  to  the  charnfter  of  .m  orator,  than  a 
fmall  and  dirill  voice  ;  becaufe  it  has  fomething  in  it 
more  grave  and  manly.  And  thofe  who  have  the 
misfortune  of  a  very  Imall  voice,  fliould  be  cautious  of 
raifing  it  to  too  high  a  pitch,  efpecially  at  once  ;  be- 
caufe the  fudden  compreffure  of  tlie  organ  ij  apt  to 
occafion  a  fqueaking  and  very  difagreeable  found. 

A  foft  and  fmooth  voice  is  of  all  the  mod  mufical, 
efpedially  if  it  be  flexible.  And  on  the  contrary, 
nothing  is  lefs  harmonious  than  a  voice  that  ii 
harfh  and  rough.  '  For  the  one  grates  as  difngree- 
ably  upon  the  ear,  as  the  other  gives  it  pleafurc  and 
delight. 

From  the  confideration  of  thefe  fevcral  properties  of 
the  voice,  we  may  conclude  thst  to  be  the  bed,  and 
fitted  for  an  orator,  which  is  moderate,  dillinft, 
firm,  cle?.r,  and  fmooth,  and  withal  eafily  flexible  to 
the  fevcral  degrees  and  variations  of  found  which 
every  part  of  the  difcourfe  may  require. 


Chap.  III.     OfCefture. 

Bv  this  is  meant,  a  fuitable  conformity  of  the  mo-Qef^^^  • 
tions  of  the  countenance,  and  feveral  parts  of  the  body  the  confor- 
in   fpeaking,  to  the  fubjeft-matter  of  the  difcourfe. '"-'y  of  the 
The  word  vellvre  is  here  ufed  in  a  larger  fenfe  than  is '""''■"'"  -^f 
ordinanly  done  in  common  language,     ror  we  rarely  ^^u      ^^ 
make  ufe  of  that  word  to  denote  the  motions  of  the  to  the  na- 
countenanc',  or  any  psrts  of  it  ;  but  a?  thefe  make"  re  of  the 
a  confiiierable  part  of  our  prefent  fubje£t,  they  mutl'-^''^"''^'" 
here  be  comprehended  under  this  term. 

It  is  not  agreed  among  the  learned,  whether  voice 
or  gedure  has  the  greater  influence  upon  us.  But  as 
the  latter  aflPedls  us  by  the  eye,  as  the  former  does  by 
the  ear,  gedure  in  the  nature  of  it  feems  to  have  this 
advanfige,  that  it  conveys  the  imprefiian  more  fpeedi- 
ly  to  the  mind  ;  for  the  fight  is  the  quicked  of  all  our 
fenfis.  Nor  is  its  influence  lefs  upon  our  pafliions  ; 
nay,  in  fome  inflanccs  it  appears  to  act  more  power- 
fully. A  cad  of  the  eye  fliall  exprefs  defire  in  as  mo- 
ving a  manner  as  the  fotted  language  ;  and  a  diffe- 
rent motion  of  it,  refentment.  To  wring  the  hands, 
tear  the  hair,  or  itrike  the  bread,  are  all  ftrong  indic<l- 
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tions  of  forrow.  And  he  who  cla[i3  hie  hand  to  his 
fword,  throws  us  into  a  greater  panic  than  one  who 
only  threatens  to  kill  us.  Nor  is  it  in  fome  refpefts 
lefs  various  and  extenfive  than  language.  Cicero  tells 
lis,  he  often  diverted  himfelf  hy  crying  this  with 
Rofcius  the  comedian  ;  who  could  exprefs  a  fentence 
as  many  ways  by  his  geftures,  as  he  himfelf  by  words. 
And  fome  dramas,  called  pantomimes,  have  been  carried 
on  wholly  by  mutes,  who  have  performed  every  part  by 
geftures  only,  without  words,  in  a  way  very  intelligent,  as 
well  as  entertaining  to  the  fpeftators.  Well  therefore 
might  Cicero  call  adion  (or  gefture)  the  language  of 
the  body,  fince  it  is  capable  in  fo  lively  a  manner  to 
convey  both  our  Ideas  and  pafTions.  But  with  refpedl 
to  oratory,  gefture  may  very  properly  be  called  the 
fecond  part  of  pronunciation  ;  in  which,  as  the  voice 
fhould  be  fuited  to  the  impreflions  it  receives  from  the 
mind,  fo  the  feveral  motions  of  the  body  ought  to  be 
accommodated  to  the  various  tones  and  inflexions  of 
the  voice.  When  the  voice  is  even  and  moderate, 
little  gefture  is  required  ;  and  nothing  is  more  unna- 
tural than  violent  motion,  in  difcourfing  upon  ordi- 
nary and  familiar  fubjefts.  The  motions  of  the  body 
fhould  rife  therefore  in  proportion  to  the  vehemence 
and  energy  of  the  expreffion,  as  the  natural  and  genuine 
eifeft  of  it. 

But  as  gefture  is  very  different  and  various  as  to  the 
manner  of  it,  which  depends  upon  the  decent  con- 
duft  of  feveral  parts  of  the  body  ;  it  will  not  be  amifs 
to  confider  more  particularly  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  each  of  thofe  parts.  Now  ad  gefture  is 
either  natural,  or  from  imitation.  By  natural  gefture 
we  mean  fuch  aftions  and  motions  of  the  body,  as  na- 
turally accompany  our  words,  as  thefe  do  the  im- 
preflions of  our  minds.  And  thefe  either  refpeft  the 
■whole  body,  or  fome  particular  part  of  it.  But  be- 
fore we  enter  upon  this,  give  us  leave  juft  to  obferve, 
that  it  has  been  cuftomary  in  all  ages  and  countries,  in 
making  a  fet  difcourfe  before  an  aftembly,  to  do  it 
ilaiiding.  Thus  we  read,  that  Abraham  flood  up, 
andfpahe  unto  the  children  of  Heth  And  it  feems  as 
if  he  fat  down,  when  he  had  ended  his  fpeech  ;  be- 
caufe,  immediately  after  the  account  of  their  anfwer, 
it  is  faid  again,  that  Abraham  flood  up  and  bowed  him- 
flf  to  the  people  of  the  land,  the  children  of  Heth.  In 
like  ninnner  Homer  reprefents  the  Grecian  princes,  as 
ftanding  up,  when  they  made  a  fpeech,  either  to  the 
army,  or  in  their  councils.  So  when  Achilles  has 
afTembled  the  army,  to  inquire  into  the  reafon  of  the 
great  plague  which  at  that  time  raged  among  them, 
he  rifes  up  before  he  begins  to  fpeak,  and  fits  down 
again  when  he  has  done.  After  him  the  prophet 
Calchas  rifes,  and  charges  it  upon  Agamemnon  ;  who 
rifing  up  in  a  paflion,  does  not  refufe  to  comply  with 
■what  Calchas  propofed,  but  expreffes  his  refentment 
at  him  for  faying  it.  And  upon  another  occafion, 
beth  Agamemnon  and  Neftor  do  the  fame  in  council. 
And  Cicero  acquaints  us,  that  when  Lentulus  had 
been  charged  in  the  fenate  as  an  affociate  with  Ca- 
tiline, he  flood  up  to  make  his  defence.  Nor  does 
the  advantage  of  being  better  heard,  feem  to  have 
been  the  only  reafon  for  fo  general  an  agreement  in 
this  pofture;  but  it  appears  likewife  to  have  been 
chofen,  as  the  moft  decent  and  refpeftful.  Sitting 
carries  In  it  an  air  of  authority,  and  is  therefore  a 


pofture  fcarce  ufed  upon  fuch  oecafioti'i,  Hnlefrperhaps  Proiiuncii 
where  that  is  defigned  to  be  cxprefled  by  it.     Where-       """' 
fore  it  was   a  thing  very   much   refented,  that  when  "'"" 

Caefar,  after  he  had  got  the  power  into  his  handa, 
once  addreffed  the  fenate,  either  refufed  to  rife,  as 
fome  fay,  or  as  others,  one  of  his  friends  held  him 
down  by  his  gown. 

But  though  ftanding  appears  to  be  the  moft  proper 
pofture  for  fpcaking  in  public,  yet  it  is  very  unbe» 
coming  for  the  body  to  be  entirely  without  any  mo- 
tion like  a  ftatue.  It  fhould  not  long  continue  in 
the  fame  pofition,  but  be  conftantly  changing,  though 
the  motion  be  very  moderate.  There  ought  to  be  na 
appearance  of  ftiffnefs,  but  a  certain  eafe  and  pliable- 
ntfs,  naturally  fuitmg  itfclf  to  every  expreffion  ;  by 
which  means,  when  a  greater  degree  of  motion  is 
neceffary,  it  will  appear  lefs  fudden  and  vehement: 
For  as  the  raifing,  fmking,  and  various  infleftions  of 
the  voice  muft  be  gradual ;  fo  likewife  ftiould  the  mo- 
tions of  the  body.  It  is  only  on  fome  particular  oc- 
cafions  that  an  hafty  vehemence  and  impetuofity  is  pro- 
per in  either  cafe. 

As  to  the  fevtral  parts  of  the  body,  the  head  Is  the 
moft  confiderable.  To  lift  it  up  too  high  has  the  air 
of  arrogance  and  pride  ;  to  ftretch  it  out  too  far,  or 
throw  it  back,  looks  clowniih  and  unmannerly  ;  to 
hang  it  downwards  on  the  breaft,  fhows  an  unmanly 
baftifulnefs  and  want  of  fplrit ;  and  to  fuffer  it  to  lean 
on  either  fhoulder,  argues  both  floth  and  indolence. 
Wherefore  in  calm  and  fedatediicourfe  it  oughttokeepits 
natural  ftate,  an  upright  pofture.  However,  it  ftiould 
not  be  Imig  without  motion,  nor  yet  always  moving  ; 
but  gently  turn  fometlmes  on  one  fide,  and  fometimes 
on  the  other,  as  occafion  requires,  that  the  voice 
may  be  heard  by  all  who  are  prefent  ;  and  then  re- 
turn again  to  its  natutal  pofition.  It  ftiould  always 
accompany  the  other  aftions  of  the  body,  and  turn  on 
the  fame  fide  with  them ;  except  when  averfion  to  any 
thing  is  cxprefled,  which  is  done  by  flretching  out  the 
right  hand,  and  turning  the  head  to  the  lefc.  The 
ancients  erefted  a  ftatue  of  Venus  in  this  pofture,  who 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  a^-^rfojia,  and  by  the  Latins 
Verticordia,  and  in  Englilh  may  be  termed  the  forbid- 
ding Venus.  But  nothing  is  more  indecent  than 
violent  motions  and  agitations  of  the  head.  And 
therefore,  when  a  witty  writer,  who  is  well  known 
among  us,  would  convey  the  moft  ridiculous  idea  ef  a 
pretender  to  knowledge,  he  exprefles  it  thus  : 

For  having  three  times  ftiook  his  head 

To  ftlr  his  wit  up,  thus  he  faid.  Hudib. 

But  it  is  the  countenance,  that  chiefly  reprefents  both 
the  pafGons  and  difpofition  of  the  mind.  By  this  we 
exprefs  love,  hatred,  joy,  forrow,  modefty,  and  con- 
fidence :  by  thl.s  we  fuppllcate,  threaten,  footh,  in- 
vite, forbid,  confent,  or  refufe  ;  and  all  this  without 
fpeaking.  Nay,  from  hence  we  form  a  judgment  not 
only  of  a  perfen's  prefent  temper,  but  of  his  capacity 
and  natural  difpofition.  And  therefore  It  Is  common 
to  fay,  fuch  an  one  has  a  promifing  countenance,  or  that 
he promfes  little  by  his  countenance.  It  is  true,  this  is 
no  certain  rule  of  judging  ;  nor  Is  It  in  the  power  of 
any  one  to  alter  the  natural  make  of  his  countenance: 
however.  It  may  put  us  upon  endeavouring  to  gain 
the  moft  pleafing  afpeft  we  can  ;  fince  it  is  fo  natural 
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:ia-  for  manlci'nd  to  draw  fnch   conclufions  from  it ;  and 
'     ,  fome  perfons  are  fo  unhappy,  as  to  render  their  coun- 
tenance more  difagreeable,  than  otherwife  it  would  be, 
by  ill  habits. 

But  the  feveral  parts  of  the  face  bear  their  part, 
and  contribute  to  the  proper  and  decent  motion  of  the 
whole.  In  a  calm  and  fedate  difcourfe,  all  the  features 
retain  their  natural  ftate  and  fituation.  In  fonow,  the 
forehead  and  eyebrows  lour,  and  the  cheeks  hang 
down.  But  in  expreffions  of  joy  and  chejrfulnefs,  the 
forehead  and  eyebrows  are  expanded,  the  cheeks  con- 
traded,  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  drawn  upwards. 
Anger  and  refentroent  contraft  the  forehead,  draw  the 
brows  together,  and  thruft  out  the  lips.  An-d  terror 
elevates  both  the  brows  and  forehead.  As  thefe  are 
the  natural  figns  of  fuch  paffions,  the  orator  fhould 
endeavour  to  confoim  to  them. 

But  as  the  eyes  are  moit  aftive  and  fignificant,  it 
IS  the  advice  of  Cicero  that  the  greateft  care  fhould 
be  taken  in  their  management.  And  he  gives  this 
reafon  for  it,  "  Becaufe  other  parts  of  the  countenance 
have  but  few  motions ;  whereas  all  the  paffions  of  the 
foul  are  expreffed  in  the  eyes,  by  fo  many  different 
aftions,  which  cannot  poflibly  be  reprefented  by  any 
getlures  of  the  body,  if  the  eyes  arc  kept  in  a  fixed 
poflure."  Common  experience  does  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  confirm  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  We  rea- 
dily guefsat  a  perfon's  intention,  or  how  he  is  affefted 
to  us,  by  his  eyes.  And  any  fudden  change  or  emo- 
tion of  the  mind  is  prefently  followed  by  an  alteration 
in  the  lock.  In  fpeaking  therefore  upon  pleafant 
and  delightful  fuhjcfts,  the  eyes  arc  bnlk  and  cheer- 
ful;  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  fink  and  are  languid  in 
delivering  any  thing  melancholy  and  forrowful.  This 
is  fo  agreeable  to  nature,  that  before  a  peifon  fpeaks, 
we  are  prepared  with  the  cxpetlation  of  one  or  the 
other  from  his  different  afpeft.  So  likewife  in  anger, 
a  certain  vehemence  and  intenfenefs  appears  in  the 
eyes,  which,  for  want  of  proper  words  to  exprefs  it 
by,  we  endeavour  to  reprefent  by  metaphois  taken 
from  fire,  the  moll  violent  and  rapid  element,  and  fay 
in  fuch  cifes,  the  eyes  Jparkle,  burn,  or  aie  mfamed. 
In  expreffions  of  hatred  or  deteilation,  it  is  natural  to 
alter  the  look,  either  by  turning  the  eyes  afide,  or 
downwards.  Virgil  has  very  jufliy  oblerved  this: 
for  when  he  defcribes  jEneas  meeting  with  Dido  in 
the  Elyfian  fhades,  and  addrelTing  her,  he  reprefents 
her  difregard  of  him,  by  faying, 

Difdainfnlly  fhe  look'd  ;  then  turning  round. 
Still  fix'd  her  eyes  tinmov'd  upon  the  ground. 

She  fiiowed  her  refentment  for  his  former  treatment  of 
her,  by  not  vouchfafing  to  look  on  him.  Indeed,  the  eyes 
are  fometimes  turned  downwards  upon  other  occafions, 
as  to  exprefs  modtfty.  And  if  at  any  time  a  parti- 
cular objedt  be  addrefTed  to,  whatever  it  be,  the  eyes 
fhould  be  turned  that  way.  And  therefore  Philo- 
rtratus  very  defervedly  ridicules  a  certain  rhetorician 
as  guilty  of  a  folecifm  in  geflure,  who,  upon  faying, 
0  Jvpiier !  turned  his  eyes  downward  ;  and  when  he 
faid,  0  earth!  looked  upward.  A  flaring  look  has 
the  appearance  of  giddintfs  and  want  of  thought;  and 
to  contract  the  tyts,  gives  fufpicion  of  craft  and  de- 
iign.  A  fixed  look  may  be  occiifioned  from  intenfe- 
I4cf6  of  thought,  but  Ai  the  fame  time  fliows  a  difre- 
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gard  to  the  audience  j  and  a  too  quick  and  wandering  Proruncia- 
motion  of  the  eyes  denotes  levity  and  wantonnefs.  A,  "°"'  , 
gentle  and  moderate  motion  of  the  eyea  is  therefore  in  • 
common  moft  fuitable,  always  directed  to  fome  of  the 
audience,  and  gradually  turning  from  fide  to  fide  with 
an  air  of  refpttt  and  modefty,  and  looking  there  de- 
cently in  the  face,  as  in  common  difcourfe  :  Such  a 
behaviour  will  of  courfe  draw  an  attention.  As  iii 
converfation,  when  a  perfon  addrefies  us  in  an  hand- 
fome  and  becoming  manner,  we  prefently  put  ourfelves 
in  a  pofture  to  give  what  he  fays  a  proper  reception. 
But  as  all  the  paffions  are  in  the  moft  lively  manner 
expreffed  in  the  eyes,  their  motions  ought  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  different  nature  of  thofe  paffions  they 
are  fuited  both  to  difcover  in  the  fpeaker,  and  convey- 
to  his  hearers  ;  fince,  as  the  quickeft  accefs  to  the 
mind  is  by  the  fight,  a  proper  well-timed  look  will 
fometimes  fooner  effeft  this  than  it  can  be  done  by 
words;  as  in  difchatging  a  cannon,  we  are  ftruck  with 
the  light  before  we  hear  the  found. 

As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body  diftimS  from  the 
head,  the  fhoulders  ought  not  to  be  elevated  ;  for  this 
is  not  only  in  ilfelf  indecent,  but  it  likewife  contrafts 
the  neck,  and  hinders  the  proper  motion  of  the  head. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  fhould  they  be  drawn  down, 
and  depreffed  ;  becaufe  this  occafions  a  fliffnefs  both 
to  the  neck  and  the  whole  body.  Their  natural 
pofture  therefore  is  belt,  as  being  mofl  eafy  and  grace- 
ful. To  ffuTig  the  flioulders  has  an  abjeA  and  fervile 
air  ;  and  frequently  to  heave  them  upwards  and  down- 
wards is  a  very  difagreeable  fight. 

A  continued  motion  of  the  arms  any  way,  is  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided.  Their  aftion  fhould  generally 
be  vei7  moderate,  and  follow  that  of  the  hand*.,  unlefa 
in  very  pathetic  cxpieffions,  where  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  them  a  more  lively  fpring. 

The  hands  need  never  be  idle.  Quintilian  feems  to 
think  them  as  neceffary  and  powerful  in  aftion,  as 
Cicero  does  the  eyes.  "  The  hands  (^fays  he),  without 
which  all  gefture  is  lame  and  weak,  have  a  greater 
variety  of  motions  than  can  well  be  expreffed  ;  for 
they  are  almoft  equal  to  our  words.  Do  not  we  defire 
with  them,  promife,  call,  difmifs,  threaten,  befeech, 
deteft,  fear,  inquire,  deny.'  Do  not  they  exprefs  joy, 
lorrow,  doubt,  confefCon,  penitfuce,  meafure,  plenty, 
number,  and  time  .'  Do  not  they  excite,  reftraiii, 
prove,  admire,  and  fiiame  ?  That  in  fo  j^reat  a  variety 
of  fpeech  among  all  nations  and  countries,  this  feems 
to  me  the  common  language  of  all  mankind."  Thus 
far  Quintilian.  Now,  all  bodily  motion  is  either  up- 
ward or  downward,  to  the  right  or  left,  forward  or, 
backward,  or  elfe  circular.  The  hands  are  employed 
by  the  orator  in  all  thefe,  except  the  lafl.  And  as 
they  ought  to  correfpond  with  our  expreffions,  fothey 
ought  to  begin  and  end  with  them.  In  admiration, 
and  addrefies  to  heaven,  they  rauft  be  elevated,  but 
never  railed  above  the  eyes;  and  in  fpeaking  of  thinga 
below  us,  they  are  direfted  downwards.  Side  motion 
fhould  generally  begin  fiom  the  left,  and  terminate 
gently  on  the  right.  In  demonftrating,  addreffing,  and 
on  feveral  other  occafions,  they  are  moved  forward ;  and 
in  threatening,  fometimes  thrown  back.  But  whtn 
the  orator  fpeaks  of  hinifelf,  his  right-hand  fliould  le 
gently  laid  on  his  breaft.  When  no  other  motion  is 
necefTary,  the  hands  ihould  be  kept  about  aa  high  as 
3  N  3  the 
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Pronuncia-  jlie  bre^ft,  fo  as  to  make  near  a  right  angle  with  the 
[^'l^  ,  arm.  This  is  ni-.t  only  gractfiil,  but  h'kewife  the  raoft 
'  '  eafy  poRiire,  and  gives  the  lesft  ftniiii  to  the  mufcles. 
Tliey  (hould  never  bt  fulTeied  to  hant";  down,  nor  to 
loll  upon  t'ne  cufliio"  or  bar.  The  left  hand  fhoulJ 
never  move  alone,  but  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  right.  In  motions  to  the  left  fide,  the 
right  hund  (Imuld  not  be  can'icd  beyond  the  left 
flioulder.  In  promifes,  and  expreflions  of  compliment, 
the  motion  of  the  hands  Ihould  l.e  gentle  and  flow  ; 
\  ut  in  exhortations  and  applaufe  more  fsvift.  The 
hands  ihould  generally  be  open  ;  but  in  expreflions  of 
conipunftion  and  an^er  they  may  he  clofcd.  All 
finical  and  trilling  aftions  of  the  finjjevs  ought  to  be 
avoided;  -nor  fliould  they  be  flretclied  out  and  ex- 
panded in  a  llilT  and  rigid  podure,  but  kept  eafy  snd 
plirible. 

Neither  the  bread  nor  tl«e  belly  ftiould  be  thruft 
out  :  which  in  itftlt  looks  ungainly,  and  hinders  the  free 
mocion  of  the  trunk  ;  which  ought  not  to  be  kept  too 
flifif  and  uptight,  but  eafy  and  flexible,  always  fulting 
itfelf  to  the  motions  of  the  head  and  hands.  The  feet 
Ciould  continue  fteady,  and  not  give  the  body  a  wa- 
veiing  and  giddy  n<otion  Ly  frequently  fhining  ;  tho' 
fome  perfons  fall  into  that  habit  without  moving  their 
feet.  Curio,  a  Roman  orator,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  was 
addided  to  this;  which  occafioned  a  friend  of  his  once 
to  pafs  a  joke  upon  him,  by  afeing,  l-Vho  that  was 
taJthig  out  of  a  loat  ?  The  jeft  is  too  plain  to  need 
explication  ;  fcsr  every  one  knows  the  waving  of  a  boat 
will  give  the  body  fuch  a  motion. 

The  geflures  we  have  hitherto  difcourfed  of,  are 
fuch  as  naturally  accompany  our  expreflions  And  we 
believe  thofe  we  have  mentioned,  if  duly  attended  to, 
■will  be  found  fuflicient  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
our  modern  pronunciation.  The  ancients,  indeed,  ufed 
feveral  more  vehement  aftions  and  geftures  than  we 
are  accuftomed  to;  as  we  have  formerly  fliown.  Philip 
the  Roman  orator,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  did  not  ufe 
to  prepare  his  difcourfes  ;  but  fpoke,  as  we  fay,  off- 
haid.  And  he  was  wont  to  tell  his  friends,  "  he  was 
never  fiflo  talk  till  he  had  warmed  his  arm."  He 
doul'tltfs,  therefore,  ufed  a  more  violent  motion  with 
liis  arms  and  hands  than  is  common  with  us.  And 
Cicero  calls  the  arm  projcfted  the  orator's  iveapon. 
Indeed,  to  extend  or  brnndifh  the  arm,  carries  in  it  an 
air  of  command  and  authority,  which  was  not  unbeco- 
ming the  ch;>rafter  of  Philip,  who  was  a  perfon  of  the 
higheft  rank  and  quality.  And  therefore  young  orators, 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  a  time  ufed 
no  motion  of  the  arm,  but  kept  it  confined  in  their 
garment,  as  an  argument  of  n-odefty,  till  age  and  ex- 
perience allowed  them  to  ufe  greater  freedom.  Nor 
was  it  uncommon  for  the  ancient  orators  to  exprefs 
the  excefs  of  their  pafliona  by  tears.  They  thought 
nothing  unbecoming  that  was  natural  ;  and  judged  it 
agreeable  to  the  charadler*  even  of  the  braveft  men, 
to  be  touched  with  a  fcnfe  of  humanity  in  great  cala- 
mities :  And  therefore  we  find  both  plomer  and  Vir- 
gil make  their  greateft  heroes  flied  tears  on  fome  oc- 
cafions. 

The  other  fort  of  geftures  above-mentioned  are  fuch 
as  arife  from  imitation;  as  where  the  orator  defcribes 
fome  iftion,  or  perfonates  another  fpeaking.  But 
here  great  care  is  to  be  taktn  not  to  over  a£^  his 


part,  by  running  into  any  liidicr«iis  or  theatrical  Bii-  ^'r^lnuT^cia- 
micry.      It  is  fufficient  for  him  fo  to  reprefent  things       '' "" 
of  this  nature,  as  may  beft  convey  the  image  of  them         * 
in  a  lively  manner  to  the  mindi  of  the  hearers  ;  with- 
out any  fuch  change  either  of  hi's  aAious  er  voice  as 
ate  not  fuitable  to  his  own  charailcr. 

Chap.  IV.    Soms  particular  rules  for  the  Voice 
and  Gcjlure. 

The  fu!jeftof  prsnunciatlon  is  of  fo  great  impor- Rules  f.ir 
tance  to  an  orator,  that  it  can  neither  be  too  clearly  the  voi^c 
laid  down,  nor  too  ftrongly  inculcated.  If  we  inquire^""  ^'^'' 
into  the  caules  of  that  lurprifing  power  it  has  over  us, 
and  by  whcit  means  it  fo  Itrongly  afleAs  us,  this  may 
in  fome  meafure  appear  by  reflecting  on  the  frame 
and  conflitution  of  human  nature.  For  our  infinitely 
great  and  wife  Maker  has  fo  formed  us,  that  not  only 
the  aftions  of  the  body  are  fubjeft  to  the  direftion  of 
the  mind,  but  we  are  likewife  endowed  with  varloua 
paflions  and  affeftions,  that  excite  us  to  puifue  thofe 
things  whi<;h  make  fur  our  happinefs,  and  avoid  others  ■ 
which  are  hurtful  to  us.  And  as  we  are  made  for 
fociety,  we  i.re  alfo  furniflied  with  fpeech,  which  en- 
ables us  to  convcife  one  with  another.  And  fuch  is  ■ 
the  contrivance  of  our  make,  and  influence  of  our 
minds  upon  the  mechanifm  of  our  bodies,  that  we  can 
not  only  communicate  our  thoughts  to  each  other, 
but  likewife  our  paflions.  For,  as  Cicero  well  ob- 
ferves,  "  Fvery  motion  of  the  mind  has  naturally  its 
prculiar  countenance,  voice,  and  gefturc  ;  and  the 
whole  body,  every  pofitiou  of  the  face,  and  found  of 
the  voice,  like  the  ilrings  of  an  inllrument,  aft  agree- 
ably to  the  impreflion  they  receive  from  the  mind." 
Nor  is  this  all  :  but  as  every  one  is  differently  affeAcd 
himfelf,  he  is  capable  to  make  the  like  impreflions 
upon  others,  and  excite  them  to  the  fame  motion* 
which  he  feels  in  himftlf.  As  when  two  inllrumenis 
are  fet  to  the  fame  pitch,  the  ilrings  of  the  one  being 
touched,  produce  in  the  other  the  like  found.  This 
common  fympathy  in  the  human  frame  (hows  howne- 
ceffary  it  is  that  an  orator  fliould  not  only  in  generat 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  pronunciation,  but 
likewife  know  how  to  ufe  them  as  occafion  requires. 
For  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  art  is  not  of 
itfelf  fufficient  to  pcifcft  an  artiil,  without  a  further 
acquaintance  with  the  particular  application  of  them  to 
their  feveral  cafes  and  cir«umilances.  Thus,  for  in- 
ftance,  it  is  not  enough  for  an  orator  to  underftand  all 
the  beauties  and  ornaments  of  language,  and  which  of 
them  are  fuited  to  form  the  feveral  kinds  of  ftyle,  un- 
lefs  he  can  hkewife  accommodate  each  of  thofe  cha- 
rafters  to  their  proper  fubjeift.  And  fo  likewife  in 
pronunciation,  he  ought  not  only  to  know  the  feveral 
quahties  of  the  voice,  and  proper  geftures  of  the  body, 
but  alfo  when  and  where  to  inake  ufe  of  them.  For 
not  only  different  fuhjedts,  but  alfo  different  parts  of 
the  fame  difcourfe,  and  even  particular  expreflions, 
often  require  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  pronuncia- 
tion, both  as  to  the  voice  and  gellure.  Having  there- 
fore treated  on  both  thefe  parts  of  pronunciation  in 
general,  it  may  not  be  amifs  now  to  confijer  howr 
they  are  to  be  applied  in  each  of  the  two  refpefts  laft 
mentioned. 

We  ftialj  begin  with  the  parts  of  a  difcourfe,  and 
5  treat 
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nuncia- treat  of  tlicm   in  thri'r  natural  order.     And  here  the 
tioiu      view  and  ileiTc^n  of  the  fpeakcr  in   each  of  them  will 
■v~^   eifily  help  U3  to  fee  the  proper  manner  of  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Let  us  fuppnfe  then  a  perfon  prefenting  himfclf  be- 
fore an  aireml<ly,  in  ori^.er  to  make  a  difcourfeto  them. 
It  cannot  be  decent  immediately  to  begin  to  fpeak  fo 
foon  ?.b  ever  he  makes  his  appearance.  He  w/ill  firlt 
fettle  himfelf,  compofe  his  countenance,  and  take  a 
refpeflful  view  or  his  audience.  This  prepares  them 
for  filLnce  and  attention.  To  beirin  prefently,  and 
hurry  on,  witiiout  firft  allowinii;  either  himfelf  or  his 
hearers  time  to  compofe  themfelvts,  looks  as  if  he  was 
rather  performing  a  t?(k  than  had  anydefign  to  plcafe 
them  J  which  will  be  very  apt  to  make  them  as  uneafy 
till  he  has  done,  as  he  feem's  to  be  himfclf.  Perfons 
commonly  foim  fome  opinion  of  a  fpeaker  from  their 
firft  view  of  him.  which  prejudices  them  either  in  his 
favour,  or  otherwife,  as  to  what  he  f:iys  aft^Twards. 
A  grave  .■'nd  fedate  afpeft  inclinv'S  them  to  think  him 
ferlous ;  that  he  has  confidered  his  fubjctt,  and  may 
have  fomethinj  to  <«ffer  worth  their  attention.  A 
haughty  and  forbidding  air '  occafions  diftaP.e,  as  it 
looks  l.'ke  difrefpttl.  A  wandering  giddy  countenance 
argues  levity.  A  dejefted  drooping  appearance  is  apt 
to  raife  contempt,  unlets  wheie  the  fubjett  is  melan- 
choly. And  a  cheerful  afpeft  is  a  proper  prefude  to 
a  pleafant  and  agreeable  argument. 

To  fpeak  lo.v  at  tirll  has  the  appearance  of  mo- 
defty,  and  is  1  eft  for  the  voice  ;  which,  by  rifing  gra- 
dually, will  with  more  eafe  be  carried  to  any  pitch 
that  mny  be  afterwarc's  nccefTary,  without  ftraining  it. 
However,  fomc  variation  of  the  voice  is  always  proper 
to  give  it  an  harmony.  Nay,  and  fometimes  it  is  not 
iinproper  for  an  or;itor  to  fct  out  with  a  confiderable 
degree  of  warmth,  exprefted  by  fuch  an  elevation  of 
the  voice,  and  geftuies  of  the  body,  as  are  fuited  to 
reprefent  the  emotions  of  hir,  mind.  But  this  is  not 
ordinarily  the  cafe  We  have  fome  few  inftances  of 
this  in  Ciceio  ;  as  in  his  oration  for  Rofcius  Amerinus, 
where  the  heinoufntfs  of  the  charge  could  net  but  ex- 
cite his  indignation  againft  the  accufers.  And  fo 
likewife  in  tlu't  againft  Pifo,  and  the  two  firft  againft 
Catiline,  which  begin  in  the  fame  manner,  from  the 
refentment  he  had  conceived  againft  their  perfons  and 
conduft. 

In  the  narration,  the  voice  ought  to  be  raifcd  to 
fomewhat  an  higher  pitch.  Matters  of  fact  ihould  be 
related  in  a  very  plain  and  diftinft  manner,  with  a 
proper  ftiefs  airJ  emphafH  laid  upon  each  circum.ftnnce, 
accompanied  with  a  fuitable  addrefs  and  motions  of 
the  body,  to  engnge  the  attention  of  the  hearers. 
For  there  is  a  certain  grace  in  telling  a  ftory,  by 
which  thofe  «ho  are  mafters  of  it  feldom  fail  to  re- 
commend themfelves  in  converfation.  The  beSuty  of 
it  confifts  in  an  eafy  and  familiar  manner  of  expreffion, 
attended  with  fuch  adlions  and  geltures  as  are  fuited,  to 
the  nature  ot  the  things  related,  and  help  ta  enliven 
tach  particular  circumttance  and  part  of  the  difcourfe. 
The  propt'fuion,  or  fubjeft  of  the  difcourfe,  fhould 
i'C  delivered  with  a  vefy  clear  and  audible  voice.  For 
if  this  be  not  phiinly  ht.ird,  all  that  follows  in  proof 
of  it  cannot  well  fe  underftood.  And  for  the  fame 
leafon,  if  it  be  divided  into  feveral  parts  or  branches, 
ti.cy  ftiould  each  be  expreffeJ  very  deliberately  and  di- 
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ftlnftly.     But  as  the  defign  hire  is  only  information,  Pn 
there  can  be  little  room  for  gefture. 

The  confirmation  admits  of  great  variety  both  of 
the  voice  and  gellures.  In  rcafoning,  the  voice  is 
quick  and  pungent,  and  ftiould  be  enforced  with  fuit- 
able aSIons.  And  as  defcriptions  likewife  have  often 
a  place  here,  in  painting  out  the  images  of  things,  the 
orator  (hould  fo  endeavour  to  adapt  both  bis  voice, 
and  the  motions  of  his  l]ody,  particularly  the  turn  of 
his  eyes,  and  aSion  of  his  hands,  as  m'.y  beft  help 
the  imagination  of  his  hearers.  Where  he  introduces 
another  perfon  fpeaking,  or  adireffes  to  an  abfent 
perfon,  it  ftioidd  be  with  fomc  degree  of  imitation. 
And  in  dialoijue  the  voice  ftiould  alter  with  the  parts. 
When  he  diverts  from  his  fubjcdl  by  any  digrcilion, 
his  voice  ftiould  be  lively  and  cheerful  ;  fmce  that  is 
rather  defigncd  for  entertainment  than  inftrudlion. 

In  confutation,  the  arguments  of  the  adverfe  party 
outjht  firft  to  be  repeated  in  a  pl.iin  ar.d  diftinfl  man- 
ner, thnt  the  fpeaker  mav  not  feem  to  conceal,  or 
avoid  the  force  of  them.  Unlefs  they  appear  trifling 
and  unworthy  of  a  ferious  anfwer  ;  and  then  a  face- 
tious manner,  both  of  expreffion  and  gefture,  may  be 
the  properell  way  to  confute  them.  For  to  attempt 
to  anfwer  in  a  gnive  and  ferious  manner,  what  is  in  it- 
felf  empty  and  ludici<ous,  is  apt  to  create  a  fufpicion 
of  its  having  more  in  it  than  it  really  has.  So  when 
Tuliero,  in  his  accufation  of  Ligarius  before  Ciefar, 
had  made  it  part  of  his  charge,  that  Ligarius  was  in 
Africa  during  fome  part  of  the  civil  war  between  Cs- 
far  and  Pompey  ;  Cicero  in  his  anfwer,  not  thinking 
it  dcferved  a  ferious  reply,  contents  himfflt  with  bare- 
ly mentioning  it  ironically.  For  thus  he  begins  his 
defence  of  Ligarius  :  "  Casfarj  my  kinfman  Tubero 
has  laid  before  you  a  new  crime,  and  till  this  day  un- 
heard of,  that  Q.  Ligarius  was  in  Africa."  Every 
ore  muft  eafily  perceive,  by  the  manner  in  which  thcte 
words  were  pronounced,  that  the  defign  of  them  was 
to  make  the  charge  appear  ridiculous.  But  caution 
ftiould  be  ufed  not  to  reprefent  any  argument  ot 
weight  in  a  ludicrous  way,  left  by  fo  doing  the 
fpeaker  ftiould  more  expole  himfelf  than  his  adver- 
fary. 

In  the  conclufion,  both'  the  voice  and  gellure  ftiouM 
be  bri(]<  and  fprigbtly,  which  may  feem  to  arife  from 
a  ferife  of  the  fpeaker's  opinion  of  the  goodnefs  of  his 
caufe,  and  that  he  has  offered  nothing  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  rtafon  and  truth  ;  as  !ikcw;!e  from  his  af- 
furance  that  the  audience  agree  with  him  in  the  fame 
fentiments.  In  every  undertaking  that  requires  care 
and  thought,  perfons  are  apt  at  firit  to  be  fedate  and 
moderate  ;  but  when  it  is  drawn  to  ?.n  end,  and  is 
near  finiflied,  it  is  very  natural  to  appear  more  gay. 
If  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  arguments  ot  the 
difcourfe  be  convenient,  as  it  fometimes  is,  where  they 
are  pretty  numeious,  or  the  difcourfe  is  long,  they 
ought  to  be  exprefled  in  the  moft  clear  and  forciide 
nianner.  And  if  there  be  an  addrefs  to  the  pafTious, 
both  the  voice  and  gefture  muft  be  luitcd  to  the  nature 
of  them,  of  which  more  wdl  be  faid  prefently. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  confidrratiun  of  particnlaT" 
expreflions.   And  what  we  ftiall  offer  here,   wi;l  be  in  it 
in  relation  to  fingle  words,  then   lentcuccs,  and    '-.i!:-/ 
the  paftions. 

I.  Even  in  thofe  fentences-  which  are  exprtfl"ed  iri 
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the  iT\oi1  even  and  fedatc  manner,  there  is  often  one 
or  more  words  which  require  an  emphafia  and  diftinc- 
tion  of  the  voice.  Pronouns  are  often  of  this  kind  j 
as,  This  is  the  man.  And  fuch  are  many  words 
that  denote  the  circumftances  and  quah'ties  of  things. 
Such  as  heighten  or  magnify  the  idea  of  the  thing  to 
which  they  are  joined,  elevate  the  voice  ;  as  noble, 
admirahk,  m^ejVic,  greatly,  and  the  hke.  On  the  con- 
trary, thofe  which  leflen  the  idea,  or  debafe  it,  depref* 
the  voice,  or  at  lead  protraft  the  tone  ;  of  wliich  fort 
are  the  words  little,  mean,  poorly,  contemptible,  with 
many  others.  Some  tropes  likewife,  as  metaphors  and 
verbal  figures,  which  confill  in  the  repetition  of  a 
llnglc  word,  fiiould  have  a  particular  emphaiis.  As 
when  Virgil  fays  of  the   river  Araxes,   It  d'-fdatned  a 

■  bridge.  And  Nifus  of  himfelf,  in  the  fame  poet,  /,  / 
am  the  man  ;  where  the  repeated  word  is  loudeft.  This 
diltinftion  of  words,  and  giving  them  their  proper  em- 
phafis,  does  not  only  render  the  exprellion  more  clear 
and  intelligible,  but  very  much  contributes  to  the  va- 
riation of  the  voice,  and  the  preventing  a  monotony. 
And  the  different  pronunciation  of  thefe  words  will 
alfo  require  a  peculiar  gefture. 

II.  in  fentences,  regard  Should  be  had  to  their 
length,  and  the  number  of  their  parts,  in  order  to  di- 
ftinguiih  them  by  proper  paufes.  The  frame  and  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  period  ought  likewife  to  be  confidered,  that 
the  voice  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  give  it  the  moft 
ttiufical  accent,  llnlefs  there  be  fome  fpecial  reafon  for 
the  contrary,  it  fhould  end  louder  than  it  begins.  And 
this  difference  of  tone  between  the  end  of  the  former 
fentence  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  not  only  helps 
to  diftinguifh  the  ftnfe,  but  adds  to  the  harmony  of 
the  voice.  And  that  the  laft  fyllables  of  a  fentence 
might  become  more  audible  and  diftinft,  was  douhtlefs 
one  reafon  why  the  ancient  rhetoricians  dilhke  fliort 
feet  at  the  end  of  a  period.  In  an  antithefis,  or  a  fen- 
tence confifting  of  oppofite  parts,  one  contrary  muft 
be  louder  than  the  other.  As,  "  He  is  gone,  but  by  a 
gainful  remove,  from  painful  labour  to  quiet  reft  ;  from 
unquiet  defires  to  happy  contentment  :  from  forrow  to 
joy  ;  and  from  tranfitory  time  to  immortality."  In  a 
cHmax  or  gradation,  the  voice  fhould  rife  with  it.  So, 
"  There  is  no  enjoyment  o/" property  without  government; 
no  government  luithout  a  niagiftrate  ;  no  magiftrate 
ivithout  obedience ;  no  obedience  where  every  one  ads  as 

.  he  pleafes."  And  fo  in  other  gradations  of  a  diffe- 
rent form.  Asj  "  Since  concord  was  lojl,  friendfhip 
was  loll,  fidelity  was  lofl,  liberty  was  loft,  all  was  Infl." 
And  again,  "  7'ou  would  pardon  him  whom  the  fenate 
hath  condemned,  whom  the  people  of  Rome  have  con- 
dtmntd,  whom  a)I  mankind  have  condemned."  We 
might  mention  feveral  other  figurative  cxprefTions, 
which  require  a  particular  conformation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  voice  ;  but  thefe,  we  prcfume,  with  fome 
others  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  name  prefently  when 
we  come  to  the  paffions,  may  be  fufficient  to  guide  us 
in  the  reft.  But  that  it  may  appear  more  evidently 
how  necelTary  a  diiferent  infledion  and  variation  of 
the  voice  is  in  moft  fentencee,  give  us  leave  to  ihow 
how  Quintilian  illuftratcs  it,  by  a  p:ifl'age  which  he 
takes  from  Cicero.  'I  he  place  is  the  beginning  of 
Cicero's  defence  for  Mllo,  and  the  words  are  thefe: 
"  Although  J  am  apprchenfive  it  may  feem  haje  to  difcover 

fsar  when  I  enter  u^on  the  defence  of  a  molt  couiageoua 
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ir.an,  and  it  may  appear  very  indecent,  when  Milo  difco-Pru'iv 
vers  more  concern  for  the  public  fafety  than  for  his^  ^^" 
own,  not  to  jhow  a  grsalnefs  uf  mind  equal  to  his  caufi,  '^ 
yet  this  new  term  of  the  court  terrifies  my  eyes,  which  can- 
not difcern  the  ancient  manner  of  the  forum,  and  for- 
mer cuttom  of  trials,  whatever  way  they  look :  your 
bench  is  not  furrounded  with  its  ufual  attendants." 
This  fentence  confifts  of  four  members.  And  Quln- 
tilian  fuppofeg,  that  though  thefe  words  are  the  be- 
ginning of  a  fpeech,  and  were  accoidingly  exprelfed 
in  a  calm  and  fubmilTive  manner,  yet  that  the  orator 
ufed  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  the  pronunciation  of 
their  federal  parts.  In  the  firft  member  (as  he  ima- 
gines)  his  voice  was  more  elevated  in  expreffing  the 
words,  a  mofl  courageous  man,  than  in  thofe  other  parts 
of  it,  I  am  apprehenfive  it  may  feem  bafe,  and,  to  dfcox'er 
fear.  In  the  fecond  member  he  rofe  iiigher,  in  faying 
luhen  Milo  df covers  more  concern  for  the  public  fafety  than 
for  his  own  ;  and  then  again,  as  it  were,  checked  him- 
felf in  what  follows,  not  to  Jhow  a  greatnefs  of  mind  equal 
to  his  caufe.  The  beginning  of  the  third  member,  car- 
rying a  refleftion  in  it,  was  fpoke  with  a  different 
tone  of  the  voice,  this  new  form  of  the  court  terrifies 
my  eyes ;  and  the  other  part  of  it  more  loud  and  di- 
ftindlly,  which  cannot  difcern  the  ancient  manner  of  the  fo- 
rum, and  former  cujlom  of  trials.  And  the  laft  mem- 
ber was  ftill  more  raifed  and  audible,  your  bench  is  not 
furrounded  with  its  ufual  attendants.  And  it  muft  be 
fuppofed,  that  while  he  was  faying  this,  he  caft  his 
eyes  round  the  affembly,  and  viewed  the  foldierswhom 
Pompey  had  placed  there,  which  renders  the  expref- 
fion  (till  more  grave  and  folemn.  If  this  was  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancient  orators,  and  they  were  fo  exaft  and 
accurate  in  exprelTuig  their  periods,  and  the  feveral 
parts  of  them,  as  we  have  reafon  to  believe  they  were, 
it  muft  have  given  a  veiy  great  force,  as  weM  as  beau- 
ty, to  their  pronunciation. 

III.  That  the  paflions  have  each  of  them  both  a  i,, 
different  voice  and  aftion,  is  evident  from  hence ;  that 
we  know  in  what  manner  a  perfon  is  afFedted,  by  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  though  we  do  not  underftand  the 
fenfe  of  what  he  fays,  or  many  times  fo  much  as  fee 
him  ;  and  we  can  often  make  the  fame  judgment  from 
his  countenance  and  geftures.  Love  and  cfteem  are 
exprefl'ed  in  a  fmooth  and  cheerful  tone  :  but  anger 
and  refentment,  with  a  rough,  harfh,  and  interrupted 
voice  ;  lor  when  the  fpirits  are  difturbed  and  ruffled, 
the  organs  are  moved  unequally.  Joy  raifes  and  di- 
lates the  voice,  as  forrow  finks  and  contradls  it.  Ci- 
cero takes  notice  of  a  paifage  in  an  oration  of  Grac- 
chus, wheicin  he  bewails  the  death  of  his  brother, 
who  was  killed  by  Scipio,  which  in  his  time  was 
thought  very  moving  :  "  Unhappy  man  (fays  he),  whi- 
ther jhall  I  betake  myfef  ?  <where  Jloall  I  go  ?  Into  the 
capitol  r  that  flows  with  my  brother's  blood.  Shall  I  go 
home  i'  and  behold  my  nnhaptpy  mother  all  in  tears  and  de- 
fpoir  F"  Though  Gracchus  had  a  very  ill  defign  in 
that  fpeech,  and  his  view  was  to  excite  the  populace 
againll  their  governors,  yet  (as  Cicero  tells  us)  when 
he  came  to  this  paflage,  he  exprefled  himfelf  in  fuch 
moving  accents  and  gellures,  that  he  extorted  tears 
even  from  his  enemies.  Fear  occafions  a  tremor  and 
hefitation  of  the  voice,  and  affurance  gives  it  ftrength 
and  firmnefs.  Admiiation  elevates  the  voice,  and 
fliould  be  cxprefied  with  pomp  and  magnificence  :  O 

furprtfmg 
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»•  furpr'/ln^  dememy^  worthy  arthe  hit^heH  prufe  anlgrealeji 
eneomiums,  and  Jit  to  be  perpetuated  in  hilling  monuments  ! 
This  is  Cicero's  compliment  to  Csfnr,  when  he 
thought  it  for  his  piirpofe.  An  1  oftentimes  this  paf- 
fion  is  accompanied  with  an  elevation  both  of  the  eyes 
and  hands.  On  the  contrary,  contempt  links  and  pro- 
traAs  the  voice.  In  the  difpute  between  Cicero  and 
Cecilius,  which  of  them  fhould  accufe  Verres,  Cicero 
puts  this  contemptuous  queflion  to  him  :  "  How  are 
you  qualified,  Cecilius,  for  fuch  an  undertaking?  I 
will  not  alk,  when  you  ever  pave  a  proof  of  it  ;  but 
when  you  fo  much  as  attempted  it  ?  Do  you  confider 
the  difficulty  of  managing  a  public  caufe  ?"  with 
much  more  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Though  fuch  kind 
of  expreffions  require  little  gefture,  yet  fometimes  a 
motion  of  the  hand  may  not  be  improper,  to  fignify 
difdain  or  averfion.  We  may  fuppofe  Cicero  to  have 
afted  thus  in  his  defence  of  Rabirius.  For  to  fhow 
his  affurance  of  his  client's  caufe,  having  ufed  this  ex- 
preffion  in  a  very  audible  manner,  "  I  wifli  1  had  it 
to  fay,  thai  Rabirius  had  with  his  own  hand  killed 
Saturiu'nus,  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  flate," 
fome  perfons  in  the  crowd  began  to  raife  a  clamour, 
juft  as  of  later  times  hiding  has  been  pradtifed  on  the 
like  occafions.  l^pon  which  Cicero  immediately  re- 
plies, "  Thisnoifc  does  not  dilhirb  me,  but  pleafe  me, 
fince  it  (hows,  though  there  are  fome  weak  perfons, 
yet  they  are  but  few."  Then  prefently  after  follows 
the  expreffion  we  refer  to  :  "  Why  do  not  you  ceafe 
your  clamour,  fince  it  only  difcovera  your  folly,  and 
the  fmallnefs   of    your  number?"     All  exclamations 
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ihould    be  violent.     When   we   aldrefs    to    inanimate Pr«n"ncra- 
things,  the  voice  ihouH  be  higher  than  when  to  ani- 
mated beinijs  ;  and  appeals  to   heaven  mult  be  made 
in  a  loftier  tone  than  thofe  to  men. 

Thefe  few  hints  for  expreffing  the  principal  patTi-jne 
may,  if  duly  attended  to,  fuffije  to  direct  our  praftice 
in  others.  Though,  after  all,  it  is  impoffible  to  gain 
a  juft  and  decent  pronunciation  of  voice  and  geilure 
merely  from  rules,  without  praftice  and  an  imitation 
of  the  bell  examples.  Which  fhows  the  wifdom  of 
the  ancients,  in  training  up  their  youth  to  it,  by  the 
afTiftance  of  maftera,  to  form  both  their  fpeech  and 
aftions. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  onght  always  to  be 
attended  to  ;  namely,  that  perfons  fhould  well  confider 
their  own  make  and  genius,  efpecially  with  refpeCl  to 
the  paflions.  We  feldom  find,  that  any  aftor  cm  ex- 
cel in  all  charadlers ;  but  if  he  performs  one  well,  he 
is  deficient  in  another  :  And  therefore  they  are  com- 
monly fo  prudent  as  to  confine  themfelves  to  fuch  as 
bed  fuit  them.  The  cale  is  the  fame  in  an  orator  $ 
who  fliould  therefore  keep  within  thofe  bounds  which 
nature  feems  to  have  piefcribed  for  him.  Some  are 
better  fitted  for  aftion  than  others,  and  moft  for  fome 
particular  alliens  rather  than  others  ;  and  what  fits 
well  upon  one  would  appear  very  aukward  in  another. 
Every  one,  therefore,  (hould  firll  endeavour  to  know 
himfelf,  and  manage  accordingly.  Thaugh  in  moft 
cafes,  nature  may  be  much  afliiled  and  improved  by 
art  and  exercife.  See  Profeflbr  Ward's  Sjjlem  of  Ora- 
tory. 
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r        Oratory,  among  the  Romanifts,  a  clofet  or  like 

,    apartment   near  a  bed-chamber,  furnifhed  with  an  al- 

'_,  tar,  crucifix,  &c.  for  private  devotions. 

ORB,  in  aflronomy,  denotes  an  hollow  globe  or 
fphere. 

Orb,  in  taftics,  is  the  difpofing  of  a  number  of 
foldiers  in  circub.r  form  of  defence.  The  orb  has 
been  thought  of  confequence  enough  to  employ  the 
attention  of  the  famous  marfhal  de  Puyfegur  in  his 
art  of  war,  who  prefers  this  pofition  to  throw  a  body 
of  infantry  in  an  open  country,  to  refill  cavalry,  or 
tven  a  fuperior  force  of  infantry  ;  becaufe  it  is  regular, 
and  equally  ftrong,  and  gives  an  enemy  no  reafon  to 
expeift  better  fuccefs  by  attacking  one  place  than  an- 
other. Caefar  drew  his  whole  army  in  this  form,  when 
he  fought  againft  Labienus.     The  whole  army  of  the 

1  Gauls  were  formed  into  an  orb,  under  the  command 
of  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  when  fighting  againft  the  Ro- 
iTians.     The  orb  was  generally  formed  fix  deep. 

I  ORBIT,  in  aftronomy,  the  path  of  a  planet  or  co- 
met, or  the  curve  that  it  defcribes  in  its  revolution 
round  its  central  body  ;  thus,  the  earth's  orbit  is  the 
curve  which  it  defcribes  in  its  annual  courfe  round  the 
fun,  and  ufually  called  the  ecliptic.  See  Artronomy, 
p.ilfim. 

'ORCADES,  the  Orkney  IJlands.     See  Orkney. 
ORCHARD,  a  garden-department,  configned  en- 
tirely to  the  growth  of  ftandard  fruit-trees,  for  furnifli- 
ing  a  large  fupply  of  the  moft  ufeful  kinds  of  fruit. 
In  the  orchard  you  may  have,  as  lUndards,  all  forts 
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of  apple-trees,  moft  forts  of  pears  and  plums,  and  all  Ochartf. 
forts  of  cherries:  which  four  fpecies  are  the  capital  or- 
chard fruits  ;  each  of  %hem  comprifing  numerous  valu- 
able varieties.  But  to  have  a  complete  orchard,  you 
may  alfo  have  quinces,  medlars,  mulberries,  fervlce- 
trees,  filberts,  Spanlfh  nuts,  berberries  ;  likewife  wal- 
nuts and  chefnuts  ;  which  two  latter  are  particularly 
applicable  for  the  boundaries  of  orchards,  to  fcreen  the 
other  trees  from  the  infults  of  impetuous  winds  and 
cold  blafts.  All  the  trees  ought  to  be  arranged  in  rows 
from  20  to  30  feet  diftance,  as  hereafter  dlrefled. 

But  fomttimes  orchards  confift  entirely  of  apple- 
trees,  particularly  In  the  cyder-making  counties,  where 
they  are  cultivated  In  very  great  quantities  in  large 
fields,  and  in  hedge-rows,  for  the  fruit  to  make  cyder 
for  public  fupply. 

And  fometimes  whole  orchards  of  very  confiderable 
extent  are  entirely  of  cherry-trees.  But  In  this  cafe,  it 
is  when  the  fruit  is  defigned  for  fale  In  fome  great 
city,  as  London,  &c.  for  the  fupply  of  which  city, 
great  numbers  of  large  cherry-orcharda  are  In  fome 
of  the  adjacent  counties,  but  more  particularly  in 
Kent,  which  is  famous  for  very  exttnfive  cherry- 
orchards;  many  of  which  are  entirely  of  that  fort  call- 
ed Kent'ijh- cherry,  as  being  generally  a  great  benrtr  ; 
others  are  ftored  with  all  the  principal  forts  of  culti- 
vated cherries,  from  the  earlleft  to  the  latefl  kinds.  See 
Pki'nus  Cera/us, 

A  general  orchard,  however,  compofed  of  all  the 
before-raeiitioncJ  Iruit-trees,  ihtuld  cor.filt  of  a  double 

portion 
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Orchafil.  portion  of  apple-trees  or  more,  becanfe  they  are  ccn- 
^—'•'\——  fi.lerably  the  moft  ufeful  fruit,  and   may  be  continue  1 
for  life  the  ye:ir  rounil. 

The  utih'ty  of  a  general  orchard,  both  for  private 
,  ufe  and  profit,  ftcrcd  with  the  various  foris  of  fruit- 
trees,  miift  be  very  sjreat.as  well  as  afford  infinite  plea- 
fure  from  the  delightful  appearance  it  makes  from  early 
fpring  till  late  in  autamn  :  In  fprin^^  the  various  trees 
in  bl-^flbm  are  highly  ornsment^I  ;  in  fummer,  the 
phafure  is  heightened  bv  obferving'  the  various  fruits 
aJvincing  to  pcrfedlion  ;  am'  ns  the  feafon  advances, 
the  mature  prowth  of  the  difTerert  fpecies  aniving  to 
perft'dlion,  in  rejj'.ilar  fucccffion,  from  May  or  June, 
until  the  end  of  Oflober,  muft  afford  exceeding  de- 
light, as  well  as  ^reat  profit. 

Of  the  proper  Extent,  Situation,  and  Soil  fur  ihif  De- 
partment.^ As  to  the  proper  extent  of  ground  for  an 
orchard,  this  mufl  be  proportione-),  in  fome  rricafurc, 
to  the  extent  of  land  you  have  to  work  on,  and  the 
quantity  of  fruit  lequired  either  for  private  ufe  or  for 
public  fupply  :  fo  that  an  orchard  may  be  from  half 
an  acre  to  20  or  more  in  extent 

With  rcfpeff  to  the  (ituation  and  afpeft  for  an  orch- 
ard, we  miy  ol  frrve  very  thriving  orchards  both  in 
low  and  high  fituations,  and  on  declivities  and  pl.iins, 
in  various  afpects  or  expofures,  provided  the  natural 
,  foil  is  jTood  :  we  fliould,  however,  avoid  very  low 
damp  fituations  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  place  will 
admit  ;  for  in  very  wet  foils  no  fruit  trees  will  profper, 
nor  the  fruit  be  fine  :  but  a  moderately  low  fituation, 
free  from  copious  wet,  may  be  more  eligible  than  an 
elevated  ground,  as  being  lefs  expofcd  to  tempeftuous 
winds  ;  though  a  fituation  having  a  fma'l  declivity  is 
very  defirable,  efpecially  if  its  afpeft  incline  towards 
the  ea'f,  foucheafl,  ot  foutherly,  which  are  rather 
more  eligible  than  a  wederly  afpeA ;  but  a  north 
afpefl  is  the  worfl  of  all  for  an  orchard,  unlefs  particu- 
larly compenfated  bv  the  peculiar  temperament  or 
good  quality  of  the  foil. 

And  as  for  foil,  any  common  field  or  paflure  that 
produces  good  crops  of  corn,  grafs,  or  kitchen-gar- 
den vegetables,  is  fuitable  for  an  orchard;  if  it  fhould 
prove  of  a  loamy  nature,  it  will  be  a  particular  arfvan- 
tage  :  any  foil,  however,  of  a  good  quality,  not  too 
light  and  dry,  or  too  heavy,  ftubborn,  or  wet,  but  of 
a  medium  nature,  of  a  foft,  pliant  temperature,  not  lefs 
than  one  f[)ade  deep  of  good  flaple,  will  be  proper  for 
this  purpofe. 

Preparation  of  the  GroundT^  The  preparation  ©f  the 
groiuid  for  the  reception  of  trees,  is  by  trenching;  or, 
if  for  very  confiderable  orchards,  by  deep  ploughing  ; 
but  trench-digging,  one  or  two  fp.ides,  as  the  foil  will 
admit,  is  the  moll  eligible,  either  wholly,  or  only  for 
-  ii(C  piefent  in  the  places  where  the  lines  of  trees  are 
to  (land,  a  fpace  of  fix  or  eight  feet  wide,  all  the  way 
in  each  row,  efpeci.dly  if  it  be  grafs-ground,  and  in- 
tended to  be  kept  in  the  fward  ;  or  if  any  under-crops 
are  defigned  to  be  raifed,  the  ground  may  be  wholly 
trenched  at  firil  :  in  either  cafe  trench  the  ground  in 
the  ufual  way  to  the  depth  of  the  laatural  foil ;  and  if 
in  giafs,  turn  the  fward  clean  to  the  bottom  of  each 
trench,  which,  when  rotted,  will  prove  an  excellent 
manure. 

In  planting  orchards,  however,  on  grafs-grounds, 
(•fome  only  dig  pits  for  each  tree,  capacioua  enough  for 
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the  reception  of  the  roots,  loofening  the  bottom  well,  Or 
without  the  labour  of  digging  any  other  pnrt  of  the  *"" 
ground. 

The  ground  muft  be  feaced  fecurely  againft  cattle, 
&C-either  with  a  good  ditch  and  hedge,  orwith  a  paling- 
fence,  as  may  be  moit  convenient.    See  Hedges. 

Method  of  planting  the  Trees.']  The  belt  feafon  for 
planting  all  the  forts  of  fruit-trees  is  autumn,  foon  af- 
ter the  fall  of  the  leaf,  from  about  the  latter  end  of 
October  until  December  ;  or  indeed  it  might  be  per- 
formed any  time  in  open  weather  from  October  until 
Mirch. 

Choofe  principally  full  flandards,  with  ftraig;ht  clean 
ftems,  fix  feet  high;  each  with  a  branchy  well-formtd 
head,  or  from  two  or  three  to  four  or  five  years  growth ; 
and  let  feveral  vnrietits  of  each  particular  fpecies  be 
chofen,  that  ripen  their  fruit  at  different  times,  from 
the  earlicft  to  the  latelf,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  forts,  that  there  may  be  a  proper  fupply  of 
every  fort  re^nilarly  during  their  proper  feafon.  Of 
apples  and  pears  in  particular,  choofs  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  the  autumnal  and  lite  ripening  kinds  than 
of  the  early  forts  ;  but  moil  of  all  of  apples  :  for  the 
fummer-ripening  fruit  is  but  of  ihort  duration,  only 
proper  for  temporary  fervice  ;  but  the  later  ripening 
kinds  keep  found  fome  confiderable  time  for  autumnal 
ufo  ;  and  the  lateft  forts  that  ripen  in  Oftober,  con-  | 
tinue  in  perfection  for  various  ufes  all  winter,  and  fe- 
veral forts  until  the  feafon  of  apples  come  again. 

Having  made  choice  of  tlie  proper  forts,  and  mark- 
ed them,  let  them  be  taken  up  with  the  utmofl  care, 
fo  as  to  preferve  all  their  roots  as  entire  as  poffible  ; 
and  when  taken  up,  prune  off  any  broken  or  bruifcd 
parts  of  the  roots,  and  jull  tip  the  ends  of  the  princi- 
pal roots,  in  general,  with  the  knife  on  the  under  fide, 
with  a  kind  of  flope  outward. 

If  the  trees  have  been  already  headed,  or  fo  trained 
as  to  have  branched  out  into  regular  fhoots  to  form 
each  a  proper  head,  they  muft  be  planted  with  the 
faid  heads  entire,  only  retrenchi:ig  or  fhortening  any 
irregular  or  ill-placed  fhoot  that  takes  an  aukward  di- 
reftion,  or  grows  acTofs  its  neighbour.s,  or  fuch  as  may 
run  confiderably  longer  than  all  the  relt,  &c. 

The  arrangement  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard  muft 
be  in  rows,  each  kind  ftparate,  at  diftances  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  growth  of  the  different  forts;  but  for 
the  larger  growing  kinds,  fuch  33  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  &c.  they  fhould  llnnd  from  25  to  30  or  40 
feet  every  way  itfunder,  though  25  or  30  feet  at  moft 
is  a  reafonable  diftaucc  for  all  thefe  kinds. 

Each  fpecies  and  its  varieties  fliould  generally  be  in 
rows  by  thenifelves,  the  better  to  fuit  their  refpeftire 
mo.les  of  growth  :  though  for  variety  there  maybe 
fome  rows  of  apples  and  pears  arranged  alternately,  ail 
alfo  of  plums  and  cherries  ;  and  towards  the  bounda- 
ries there  may  be  ranges  of  lefTer  growth,  as  quinces, 
medlars,  filberts,  &c.  and  the  outer  row  of  all  may  be 
walnut-trees,  and  fome  chefnuts,  fet  pretty  clofe  to  de- 
fend the  other  trees  from  violent  winds. 

/*.  ccording  to  the  a!)ove  diltances,  proceed  to  ftake 
out  the  ground  for  making  the  holes  for  the  reception 
of  the  trees  ;   which  if  made  to  range  every  way,  wiU 
have  a  very  agreeable  effedl,  and  admit  the  currency  I 
of  air,  and  the  fun's  influence  more  etfeclually. 

But  in  planting  very  cxtenfive  orcbaids,  fome  «K- 
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)-clijr.l,  vide  tlic  (jroMrw?  into  Inrjjc  fqiiarcs  or  quarters,  of  dit- 
■chefti-n.  ff|.(nt  (ii'mtnfions,  with  intervals  of  fifty  feet  wide  be- 
""^  tween  ;  fcrvirg  both  as  walks,  and  for  admittin.r  a 
frcater  currency  of  pir  ;  in  different  quarters  planting 
different  forts  of  fruit,  as  apples  in  one,  pears  in  an- 
other, an-l  plums  and  cherries  in  others,  &:c.  and  thi'.s 
it  may  He  repeated  to  as  tmry  quarters  for  each  fpe- 
cles  and  its  varieties  as  may  be  convenient. 

As  to  the  mode  of  planting  the  trees:  A  vride  hole 
tmift  be  dug  for  each  tree,  capacious  enough  to  re- 
ceive all  the  rosts  freely  every  way  without  touching 
the  fides.  When  the  holes  are  all  readv,  proceed  to 
planting,  one  tree  in  each  hole,  a  perfon  holding  the 
flem  ereft.  whilft  another  trims  in  the  earth,  pre- 
vionfly  breaking  it  fmsll,  and  caftlng  it  in  equally  fll 
about  the  roots,  frequently  (hsking  the  tree  to  caufe 
the  moulJ  to  fettle  in  tlofe  about  all  the  fmaller  roots 
and  fifres,  and  fo  as  to  raife  the  tree  gradually  up, 
th?.t  the  crown  of  the  roots  mav  be  but  two  or  three 
in;  he?  below  the  general  fiirface  ;  and  when  the  hole 
is  filled  up,  tread  it  genlly,.  firft  round  the  outfide, 
then  near  the  ftem  of  the  tree,  forming  the  furface  a 
little  hollow  ;  and  then  if  on  the  top  of  all  is  laid  fome 
inverted  turf  to  the  width  of  the  holes,,  forming  it 
with  a  fort  of  circular  bank,  three  or  four  inches  high, 
It  will  fupport  the  tree,  and  guaid  the  roots  from  dry- 
ing- winds  and  the  fummer's  drought  :  obferving  that 
ta(  h  tiee  ftand  perfeftly  upright,  and  that  they  range 
'  exaflly  in  their  proper  rows. 

ORCHESTON  St  Mary's,  on  Salisbury  plain  in 
Wiltfhire,  about  nine  miles  from  Salifbury.  There  is 
a  curious  fpecies  of  grafs  found  at  this  place  in  a 
niendow  belonging  to  Lord  Rivers,  at  prefcnt  in  the 
poffefnon  of  a  farmer. 

The  meadow  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  brook,  is  fre- 
quently overflowed,  and  fometimes  continues  fo  a  great 
part  of  the  winter.  It  bears  the  gieateft  burden  in  a 
wet  fcfon. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  this  peculiar  fpe- 
cies of  grafs  in  Letters  and  Papers  in  Agriculture.  &c. 
The  farmer  in  whofe  poffcflion  the  meadow  is,  informs 
UP,  "That  it  generally  giows  to  the  height  of  about 
18  inches,  and  then  falls  and  runs  along  the  ground  in 
knots  to  the  length  of  16  or  18  feet,  but  that  he  has 
known  inftances  of  its  running  to  the  length  of  25 
feet. 

"  The  meadow  contains  about  two  acres  and  a  half. 
Tt  is  mowed  twice  in  a  feafon,  and  the  average  quan- 
tity is  generally  al.out  twelve  loads  (tons")  of  hay  the 
firft  mowing,  and  fix  the  fecond  ;  though  fometimes 
confiderably  more.  The  tithe  of  the  meadow  has  been 
compounded  for  at  9I.  a  year.  The  grafs  is  of  a  very 
fweet  n?!tiire  ;  all  cattle,  and  even  pigs,  eat  it  very  ea- 
gerly. When  made  into  hay,  it  is  excellent,  and  im- 
proves beafts  greatly.  The  farmer  f  ys,  his  horfes 
will  eat  it  in  preference  to  corn  miixcd  with  chaff,  when 
both  are  fet  be  ore  them  together." 

"  This  account  appeared  to  us  fo  fingular,  and  the 
crop  of  grafs  fo  very  extraordinEry,  that  our  ftcretary 
went  to  Orchefton  to  exam.ine  more  particularly  into 
it.  The'farmer,  and  divers  other  perfcns  in  the  vil- 
lage, confirmed  the  account  contained  in  this  letter,  of 
itf  amazing  pioduce  in  fummcrs  when  the  meadows 
liad  been  overflowed  in  the  preceding  winter  and 
faring;  hui  when   the  winter   had  becndiy,  and  the 
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meadow  not  overflowed,  the  crop  of  grafs  was  not  OrchtRorj. 
near  fo  large.  There  did  not  appeal  to  be  any  thing'"  » 
peculiar  in  the  foil;  nor  were  the  other  plants  or  weeds 
growing  on  it  more  luxuriant  than  in  many  other  fi- 
milar  fituations.  Some  of  this  grafs  was  fent  to  the 
fociety  at  Norwich;  fome  ingenious  members  of  which 
inform  us,  th?.t  they  think  it  is  a  fpecies  of  the  a^^m/i't 
polymorph:a,  mentioned  by  Hudfon  in  his  Flora  An^lka, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  varieties. 

"  Camden  mentions,  in  his  Bri.'annia,  a  grafs  grow- 
ing near  the  place  where  this  is  found,  which  he  calls 
trai/ing  Dog's  grafs,  and  fays,  that  '  hogs  were  fed 
with  it  ' 

"  Frors  all  the  inquiry  made,  we  have  not  found 
this  fpecies  of  grafs  growing  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom;  hence  it  is  pofTible  that  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  in  the  foil  of  this  meadow  peculiarly  favourable 
to  its  growth.  We  fhall  not,  however,  determine  on 
this  point,  but  recommend  trials  to  be  made  of  propa- 
gating it,  by  fowing  the  feed  in  other  places  fubjeft 
to  be  overflowed  in  the  f  ime  manner.  If  it  can  be 
propagated  generally,  it  mull  turn  out  the  mod  pro- 
fitable to  the  farmer  of  any  grafs  yet  difcovered,  and 
be  of  great  benetit  tojhe  community." 

We  h:ive  this  furtn^r  account  of  it  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  March  1782  :  "  The  firft  notices 
of  the  Orchefton  or  Maddington  graf?,  as  far  as  I  can 
find,  are  to  be  met  with  in  Dr  How's  Phtlologta  Bri- 
timiika,  printed  in  1650,  where  it  is  called  'Grar/ien  ca- 
ninum  fupitmm  I'ongiffimum  mm  defcr'iptum,  and  is  faid  to 
grow  nine  miles  from  Salifbury,  by  Mr  Tucker's  at 
Maddington,  wherewith  they  fatten  hogs,  and  which 
is  24  feet  long  ;  and  which',  the  author  adds,  '  may 
happily  be  a  kind  of  gramen  cammim  fupinum,  though 
Gtrard  Y^n^iihti  it  uprighi  dog's  grafs.'  Mr  Stonehoulc, 
p.  26.  1  have  not  been  able  to  afccrcain  the  relidence 
of  Mr  Stonehoufe,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  firll 
that  made  the  knowledge  of  this  grafs  public.  He  is 
mentioned  feveral  tim.es  in  Ray's  Symffis  Stirp'tum  ; 
but  I  can  find  no  anecdotes  relative  to  h^m.  Dr  How's 
account  is  taken  into  Merret's  Pinax,  printed  in  1667, 
the  author  having  added,  that  '  this  grafs  isalfo  found 
in  fome  parts  of  Wales.'  Mr  Ray  mentions  it  from 
both  thefc  authors,  in  his  Catahgus  Plunlarum  AngU^e, 
1670  ;  and  refers  Jo  Fuller's  IVorthies  for  a  farther  ac- 
count of  it,  which  work  was  printed  in  1.662.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Ray  had  any  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing this  remarkable  produftion,  iince  he  has  not  intro- 
duced •  it  into  his  Synoffs,  in  either  of  the  editions 
which  were  publifhed  in  his  lifetime  ;  and  in  the  lill 
of  Wiltfhire  plants  printed  in  Camden's  Britannia,  he 
recommends  it  to  the  inquilition  of  the  induifrious 
terbalills  of  that  country.  Dr  Dillenius  afterwards 
introduced  it  into  the  Indicu/us  planlarum  dubiaruin, 
ful  joined  to  the  third  edition  of  Ray's  Synopfis. 

"  Since  the  fpirit  of  improvement  in  aa;riculture 
has  been  excited  of  late  years,  the  curiofity  of  the 
public  has  been  raifed  relating  to  it,  but  the  fpecies 
was  not  fufhciently  determined.  It  has  been  thought 
by  fome  to  be  the  alepecurus  geniculatus,  or Jlote  fox-tad 
grafs,  odladkm's  F/oraAng/.  2d  edit.  p.  27.  by  others 
to  be  the  agrojiis  Jlolonifera,  or  creeping  lent-grafs,  ib. 
p.  31.  See  The  Farmer's  Alagazine  for  1778,  p.  232, 
259,  289,   790. 

"  -Being  very  defirous  of  having  this  matter  cleared 
3  Q  "P. 
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©rcficfton  jip,  I  procured  in  July  lad,  from  the  farmer  himfelf  at 
„  '', .      Middington,  a  bundle  of  this  grafa  when  it   was  in 
.  '  .  fpike  ;  and   by  this  means  I  found   it  to  be  no  other 

than  the  irU'icum  refcm,  Hudfon,  p.  yy.  or  common  ihgs 
graft,  quich-^rr.fs,  or  couch-grafs,  in  a  moll  hixuriant 
ftate  of  growth.  The  lencjth  of  the  culm  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  feafons.  Its  place  of 
growth  is  In  a  meadow  that  is  covered  with  water  du. 
rinf  the  ereateft  part  of  the  winter  and  fpring.  In 
this  inundated  foil  it  acquires  a  length  of  ftalk,  a  fuc- 
cukncy,  am'.  vie;our,  which  are  indeed  ,v:ry  furprifing-. 
Of  the  bun  .'le'that  was  fent  to  me,  moil  of  the  pLints 
were  fevcn  feet  long,  and  many  of  the  fpikes  or  ears 
contained  ^58  ;nd  40  glumes,  or  flower-bearigg  hulks  ; 
wl-.ereas  the  plant  in  cemmon  does  not  contain  more 
than  half  that  numl  er  :  and  it  was  fald  by  the  people 
of  that  neighbourhood  to  have  been  a  very  uiiHivour- 
able  feafon  for  this  grafs. 

*'  That  the  above-mentioned  fpecies  is  the  grnfs 
which  at  this  time  conftitutes  the  bulk  of  that  aflo- 
riifhing  crop  which  we  read  of,  is  to  me  fuffieiently  af- 
certained  ;  but  whether,  ever  fiiice  the  firft  notice  of 
this  grifs,  this  fpecies  alone  has  been  the  cultured 
one  in  this  fituation,  1  do  not  decide,  but  think  it  a 
m.-tter  worthy  of  further  inveftigation;  finoe  it  (houli 
feem  that  the  foil  and  fitup.tiou  are  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner adapted  to  certain  plants  of  the  gramlnous  tribe. 
I  obferved  th:it  a  plan:  or  two  oi the  f/.'^i/arii  arunJ'ma- 
oea,  or  reed  Canary  grafs,  Hudfon,  p.  2j.  which  by  ac- 
cident were  fent  with  the  above-mentioned  grafs,  ex- 
ceeded in  the  thicknefs  and  fucculency  of  the  ftalk  the 
ordinary  fize,  and  were  alfo  equal  to  the  dojs  grafs  in 
length." 

Thefe  extraSs  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  lay  before 
our  readers  ;  and  we  have  done  it  without  any  obfer- 
vation  or  comment  of  our  own  ;  becaufe  we  wifh  to 
give  them  every  information  which  is  either  curious  or 
may  be  ufcful :  and  with  this  we  reft  fatisfied,  not 
wiftiing  to  obtrude  our  remarks,  where,  from  the  fcan- 
tinefs  of  information  or  the  doubtfulnefs  of  the  cafe, 
they  cannot  be  made  with  confidence. 

ORCHESTRA,  In  the  Grecian  theatres,  was  that 
part  of  the  profcenium  or  ftagc  where  the  chorus  ufed 
to  dance.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  placed  the  Aoy  io» 
or  pulpit.  The  orcheftra  was  femicircular,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  feats.  In  the  Roman  theatres  it  made 
no  part  of  t\\tfcena,  but  anfwered  pretty  nearly  to  the 
pit  in  our  playhoufes,  being  taken  up  with  feats  for 
fenators,  magiftrates,  veftals,  and  other  perfons  of  di- 
ftindion.  The  aftors  never  went  down  into  it.  See 
Thcatre. 

ORCHIA  LET,  inflituted  by  Orchlus  the  tribune 
in  the  year  of  Rome  566.  Its  intention  was  to  limit 
the  number  of  guefts  that  were  to  be  admitted  at  an 
entertainment;  and  it  alfo  enforced, "that  during  fupper, 
which  was  the  chief  meal  among  the  Romans,  the 
doors  of  every  houfe  fhould  be  left  open. 

ORCHIS,  FOoi,- STONES  :  A  genus  of  the  diandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  giving  name  to  the  feventh  or- 
der, OrchiiU  Its  charaftersare  thefe:  It  has  a  fmgle 
llalk,  with  a  vague  fheath,  and  no  empalement ;  the 
flower  hath  five  petals,  three  without  and  two  within; 
the  n-eftarium  is  of  one  leaf,  fixed  to  the  fide  of  the 
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receptacle,  between  the  dlvifion  of  the  petals  ;  the    Orcfi-;.- 

upper  lip  is  (hort  and  ere6l,   the  under  large,  bioad,  v— ■ 

and  fpreading  ;  the  tube  is  pendulous,  cornifor  ti,  or 
like  a  horn,  and  prominent  behind  ;  it  hath  two  ihort 
(lender  ftamina,  fitting  upon  the  pointil,  with  oval 
eveft  fummits,  fixed  to  t!ie  upper  lip  of  the  nedlarium; 
it  hath  an  oblong  contorted  germen,  under  the  flower, , 
with  a  (hort  ftyle,  faftened  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  nec- 
tarlum  ;  the  germen  afterwards  turns  to  an  oblong 
capfnie,  with  one  cell,  having  three  keel-f!iaped  valves, 
opening  on  the  three  files,  but  jointed  at  top  and  bot- 
tom, filled  with  fmall  feeds  like  duft.  Miller  enume- 
rates 10,  and  Linnaeus  35  fpecies. 

/Ml  thofe  forts  of  orchis  defcribed  by  Miller  grow 
wild  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  but  on  account  of 
the  extreme  oddnefs  and  beauty  of  their  flowers,  de- 
fcrve  a  place  in  every  good  garden  ;  and  the  reafon  of 
their  not  being  cultivated  in  gardens,  proceeds  from 
the  difficulty  ot  tranfplancing  them  :  though  this  may 
be  eafily  overcome,  where  a  peifon  has  an  opporiuni- 
ty  of  marking  their  roots,  in  their  time  of  flowering, 
and  letting  them  remain  until  their  leaves  are  decayed,, 
when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  with  fafety  ;  for  it  is  the 
fame  with  .moft  forts  of  bulbous  or  flefhyrooted  plants, 
which,  if  tranfplanted  before  their  leaves  decay,  feldom 
live,  notwithllandingyou  prefcrve  a  large  ball  of  eirth 
abo\it  them  ;  for  the  extreme  parts  of  their  fibres  ex- 
tend to  a  great  depth  In  the  ground,  from  whence 
they  receive  their  nourifliment,  which  if  broken  or  da- 
maged by  taking  up  their  roots,  feldom  thrive  after  ; 
for  tho\igh  they  may  fometimes  remain  alive  a  year  or 
two,  yet  they  grow  weaker  until  they  quite  decay  ; 
which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  tulips,  fritiilarias,  and  other 
bulbous  roots.  But  if  their  foil  and  fituation  be  adapt- 
ed to  their  various  forts,  they  will  thrive  and  continue 
feveral  years,  and  during  their  feafon  of  flowering  will 
afford  as  great  varieties  as  any  flowers  which  are  at 
prefent  cultivated. 

The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  are  the  following : 
I.  The  mafciila,  or  male  fool-ftones,  hath  a  root  com- 
pofed  of  two  bulbs,  crowned  with  oblong,  broad,  pj  , 
fpotted  leaves ;  upright- ftalks,  a  foot  high;  garnlflied  ccc.xuit. 
with  one  or  two  narrow  amplexicaule  leaves;  and  ter- 
minated by  a  long  fpike  of  reddifli  purple  flowers,  ha- 
ving the  petals  rcflexed  backward  ;  a  quadrllobed  cre- 
nated  lip  to  the  neclarium,  and  an  obtufe  horn.  The 
flowers  of  this  fpecies  poffefs  a  very  agreeable  odour. 
The  orchis  mafcula,  Lin.  fp.  pi.  is  the  moft  valuable; 
although  the  roots  of  forae  of  the  palmated  forts,  par- 
ticularly of  the  orchis  latifolia,  are  found  to  anfwer  al- 
moil  equally  well. 

2.  The  morio,  or  female  orchis,  hath  a  double  bul- 
bous root,  crowned  with  ofelung,  ribbed,  fpreading 
leaves ;  ereft  flower-flalks,  eight  or  ten  inches  high  ; 
garniflied  with  a  few  amplexicaule  leaves ;  and  termi- 
nated by  a  (hort  loofe  fpike  of  flowers,  having  connl- 
vent  petals,  a  quadiind  crenated  lip  to  the  neftarium, 
and  an  obtufe  horn. 

3.  The  militaris,  or  man-orchis,  hath  a  double  bul- 
bous root,  crowned  with  oblong  .amplexicaule  leaves  ; 
ereft  flower-ftalks,  eiL,'ht  or  ten  inches  high  ;  termi- 
nated by  a  loofe  fpike  of  a{h-coloured  and  reddilh 
flowers,  having  confluent  petals ;  a  quinquefid,  rough, 
fpetted  lip  to  the  neft:)rium,  and  an  obtufe  horn.  The 

ftradure 
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ftruftiire  of  the  flowers  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  naked     divin 
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e  power,  and  was  peculiarly  diilingulihed  hy  the     OHeal. 


apptlUtion   of  judicium  Dei  ;   and   fomctimes 


I'gans 


man  ;  anil  are   often  of  different  colours  in  the  fame 

,  flower,  33  afh  colour,  red,  brown,  and  dark  ftriped.  purgalio,  to   diftinifuilh   it   from   the  canonical  purga- 

Cullure  and  Properties.     All   the  orchifes  are  very  tion,  which   was   by  the   o  th  of  the   party.      There 

hardy   perennials,   with   bulbous    flefliy    roots.      The  were  two  forts  of  it   more  common  than  the  reft,  at 

flowers  appear  in   May,   June,   and  J;ily,    but  princi-  Lart  in  Europe,  fire  ordeal,  and  water-ordeal.    The  for- 

pally  in  June  :   their  mode  of  floivering  is  uuivcrfally  mer  was  confined  to  perfons  of  higher  rank,  the  latter 

in  fpikes,  many  flowers  in  each  fpike;  and  each  flower  to  the  common  people.    Both  thefe  miirht  be  performed 

is  corapofed  of  five  petals  in  two  feries,   and  a  neda-  by  deputy :  but   the   principal  was  to  anfwer  for  the 

rium.     The  feafon  for  removing   them   is  in  fummer,  fuccefs  of  tlie  trial  ;  the  deputy   only  venturing  fome 

after  they  have  done  flowering,  when  their  leaves  and  corporal  pain,  for  hire  or  perhaps  for  friendlhip. 


ftalks  decay  :  pl^nt  them  three  inches  deep,  and  let 
them  remain  undifturbed  feveral  years  ;  for  the  lefs 
they  are  removed,  the  ftronger  they  will  flower. 

The  root3  of  all  the  fpecies  have  a  remarkable  re- 
femVilance  to  the  fcrotum  of'  animals,  whence  the 
name.  This  plant  flourilhes  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Afia,  and  grows  in  our  country  fpontane- 
oufly,  and  in  great  abun.^.ance.  It  is  afliduoufly  cul- 
tivated in  the  Eaft;  and  the  root  of  it  forms  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey, 
Perfia,  and  Syria.  From  it  is  made  the  alimentary 
powder  called  salep;  which,  prepared  from  foreign 
roots,  is  fold  at  five  or  fix  fhillings  per  pound,  though 
it  might  be  furnilhed  by  ourfelves  at  the  fixth  part  of 
that  price,  if  wt-  chofe  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
culture  of  this  plant.  The  orchis  mafcula  is  the  mod 
valued  for  this  purpofe.  'A  dry  and  not  very  fcitile 
foil  is  beft  adapted  to  its  growth. 

The  properiill  time  for  g:\tliering  the  roots,  Is  when 
the  feed  is  formed,  and  the  flalk  is  ready  to  fall  ;  be- 
caufe  the  new  bulb,  of  which  the  falep  i's  made,  is 
then  arrived  to  its  full  maturity,  and  may  be  d:ttin. 
guifhed  from  the  old  one,  by  a  white  bud  rifing  from 
the  top  of  it,  which  is  the  germ  of  the  orchis  of  the 
fucceeding  year. 

The  culture  of  the  orchis  is  an  object  highly  de- 
ferving  of  encouragement  from  all  the  lovers  of  agri- 
culture. And  as  the  root,  if  introduced  into  com- 
mon ufe,  would  furniih  a  cheap,  wholefome,  and  moil 
nutritious  article  of  diet,  the  growth  of  it  would  be 
fufRciently  profitable  to  the  farmer.      See  Salep. 


That  the  purgation  by  ordeal,  of  fome  one  kind  or 
other,  is  very  ancient,  admits  not  of  a  doubt ;  and  that 
it  was  very  univtrfal  in  the  times  oi  fuperftitious  bar- 
baiity,  is  equally  certain.  It  fecms  even  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks:  for  in  the  rtntigone 
of  Sophocles,  a  perfon  fufpefted  ly  Creon  of  a  raif- 
demeanour,  declares  himfelf  ready  "  to  handle  hot 
iron  and  to  walk  over  fire"'  in  order  to  mani.'eft  his 
innocence  ;  which  the  fchohaft  tells  us  was  then 
a  very  ufual  purgation.  And  Grotius  gives  us  m:iny 
inftances  of  water-ordeal  in  Bithynia,  Sardinia,  and 
other  places.  It  feems,  however,  to  be  carrie  i  to  a 
greater  height  among  the  Hindoos,  than  ever  it  has 
been  in  any  nation  or  amon^  any  people  however  rude 
or  barbarous  ;  for  in  a  paper  of  the  .Afiatic  Rjfearches 
communicated  by  the  celebrated  Warren  Hftings, 
Elq  ;  we  find  that  the  trial  by  ordeal  among  thera  is  con- 
dueled  in  nirie  d!fFi--rent  ways :  firfl,  by  the  balance  ;  fe- 
condly,  by  fire  ;  thirdly,  by  water  ;  fourthly,  by  poifon  ; 
fifthly,  by  the  Cortia,  or  water  in  which  an  idol  has 
been  wafhed  ;  fixthly,  by  rice  ;  fevtnthly,  by  boiling  oil  f 
eighthly,  by  red  hot  iron  ;   ninthly,  by  images. 

1.  Ordeal  by  the  balance  is  thus  performed.  The 
beam  having  been  previoufly  adjufttd,  the  cord  fixed, 
and  both  fcaks  made  perteclly  even,  the  perfon  ac- 
cufed  and  a  Pandit  faft  a  whole  day  ;  then,  after  the 
acculed  has  been  bathed  in  facred  water,  the  homa, 
or  oblation,  prefented  to  fire,  and  the  deities  worfliip- 
ped,  he  is  carefully  weighed  ;  and,  when  he  Is  taken 
out  of  the  fca'.e,  the  Pandits  proftrate  themfeives  be- 
fore   it,  pronounce  a  certain    in.ntra   or   incantation. 


ORCUS,    god   of  the  Infernal   regions,   the  fame     agreeably  to  the  S  iftras-  and,  having  written  the  fub 
'    "'  '••■'■  ■      ^      .  .  .         ftance  of  the  accufatlon  on  a  piece   of  paper,  bind  it 

on  his  head.  Si.K  minutes  after,  they  place  hun  ;igain 
in  the  fcale  ;  and,  if  he  weigh  more  than  before,  he 
is  held  gudty  ;  if  lefs,  innocent  ;  if  exactly  the  fame, 
he  mull  be  weighed  a  third  time  ;  when,  an  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Milacjlera,  there  will  ce.tainly  be  a  diffe- 
rencein  hij  weight.  Should  the  balance,  though 
well  fixed,  break  down,  this  would  be  confiJered  as  a 
proof  of  his  guilt. 

II.  For  the  fire-ordeal,  an  excavation,  nine  hands 
long,  two  fpans  broad,  and  on;.-  fpan  deep,  is  made  in 
the  ground,  and  filled  with  a  fire  of  pippal  wood  :  io^- 
to  this  the  perfon  jccufed  rauft  walk  bare  footed ;  and, 
if  his  foot  be  unhurt,  they  bold  him  blamelefs  ;  if 
burned,  guilty  (a). 

lOz  III. 


with  Pluto,  fo  called  from  the  Greek  word  ^fX'-'  fig- 
cifying  a  "  tomb  or  fepulchre,"  or  from  'f«'f  "  an 
oath  by  the  river  Styx."  The  ancients  gave  this 
name  to  all  the  divinities  of  the  infernal  regions, 
even  to  Cerberus.  There  was  a  liver  of  the  fame 
name  in  Then"aly,  which  took  its  rife  from  the 
mirlhes  of  the  Styx,  an'  the  waters  of  which  were  fo 
thick  that  they  floated  like  oil  upon  tlie  furface  of  the 
riv^-r  Peneus,  into  which  they  difcharged  themfeives. 
This  river  pro'  ably  fugjefted  to  the  poets  the  idea  of 
the  infernal  abode;,  which  they  denominated  Onus. 
This  deity  has  been  confounded  with  Ctiaron:  he  had 
a  temple  at  Rome. 

ORDEAL,  an  ancient  form  of  trial.    See  Trial. 
—  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  immediate  interpofition  of 


(a)   In  Europe  fire-ordeal  was  performed  either  by  taking  up  in  the  hand,  unhurt,  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron, 
«f  one,  two,  or  three  pounds  weight ;  or  elfe  by  walking,  barefoot,  aid  blindfold,  over  nine  red-hot  plough- 
.  thares,  laid  lemthwife  at  unequal  dillances  :   and  if  the   party  efcaped  being  hurt,  he  was  adjudged  innocent  ; 
but  if  it  happened  otherwife,  as  without  colhifion  it  ufually  did,   he  was  then  condemned  as  guilty.     How- 
ever, by  this  lacier  method  Queen  Emma,  the  mother  of  Edward  the  CcafelTjr,  is  mentioned  to  have  clear 
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Or«.\        III.  Wiier-ovdeal  is  performed  by  caufmg  the  per- 
'  fon  accuft'd  to  ftand  in  a  fuiHcient  depth  of  wat.r,  ei- 
ther  flowing  or  fta^nant,  to  reach  his  navel  ;  but  care 
(hould  be  taken,  that   no  ravenous   animal  be   in   .t, 
and  that  it  be  not  moved  by  much  a.r :  a  brahman  13 
then  directed  to  go  into  the  water,  holding  a  ftall  in 
his  hand  ;  and  a   foMier  ihoots  three  arrows  on  dry 
ground  from  a  bow  of  cane:  a  man  is  next  difpatched 
to  brin-  the  arrow  which  has  been  (hot  farthell ;  and, 
after  he  has  taken   it   up,  another   .8   ordered  to  run 
from  the  edge   of  the  water;  at  which  '"aant  the 
perfon  accufed  is  told  to  grafp  the  foot  or  Jie  llaff  ot 
the  brahman,  who  Hands  near  him  in  the  water,  and 
immediately  to  dive   into  it.     He  mutt  remain  under 
water,  till  the  two  men,  who  went  to  fetch  the  ar- 
rows, are  returned ;   for,  if  he  ra>fe  his  head  or  body 
above  the  furface,  before  the  arrows  are  brought  back, 
his  suilt  is  conf.Jercd  as  fully  proved.    In  the  villages 
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olfanc'hya,  that  is,  white  arfenic,  are  mixed  In  eight  Ordeak 
„,ajhas,  or  64  r.uls,  of  clarified  butter,  which  the  — v— 
accufed  muft  eat  fro,n  the  hand  of  a  b-rahman  :  it 
thepoifon  produce  no  vilible  effett,  he  >s  aWo'ved  ; 
otherwile,  condemned.  Secondly,  the  hooded  fnake, 
called  n.i!ra,  is  thrown  into  a  deep  earthen  pot,  into 
wh-ch  is^ dropped  a  rin^,  a  feal,  or  a  coin  :  this  the 
perfon  accufed  is  ordered  to  take  out  with  his  hand  ; 
and,  if  the  ferpent  bite  him,  he  is  pronounced  guilty; 

if  not,  innocent.  .    .      r  „  l  r  j  •. 

V  Trial  by  the  coHia  is  as  follows :  the  accufed  is 
made  to  drink  three  draughts  of  the  water,  in  which 
the  images  of  the  fun,  of  devi,  and  other  deit.es,  have 
been  walhed  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  If,  within  14  days, 
he  hns  any  ficknefs  or  indifpofilion,  his  crime  is  cou- 

fidered  as  proved.  r  r     t.  j      f  ,\.^ft 

VI    When  feveral  perfons  are   fufpecled  of  theft, 
fome  dry  rice  is   weighed   wiih  the  facred  Hone  called 


his  guilt  is  confidercd  as  fully  proved     In  the  v.  .ages     '"-^yj;"     .,;„/,,,  ,,,  ,ead  over  it;  after  which 
neafBenares,  iris  the  prartice  for  the  perfon  who        M-^-^^        J,  ^^^  feverally  ordered  to  chew   . 


to  be  tried  by  this  kind  of  ordeal,  to  ftand  m  water 
up  to  his  navel,  and  then,  holding  the  foot  of  a  brah- 
man, to  dive  under  it  as  long  as  a  man  can  walk  50 
paces  very  gently  ;  if,  before  the  man  has  walked 
thus  far,  the  accufed  rife  above  the  water,  he  is  con- 
demned ;  if  not,  acquitted  (.b). 

IV    There  are  two  forts  of  trial  by  poifon  ;  hr  t, 
the   Pandits  havir^   performed  their  homa,  and   the 


'the  fufpeaed  perfons  are  feverally  ordered  to  chew  a 
quantity  of  it  :  as  loon  as  they  have  chewed  it  they 
are  to  throw  it  on  iome  leaves  oi  f'fpal,  or,  if  none 
be  at  hand,  on  fome  1,'hurja  J>atn,,  or  bark  of  a  tiee 
from  Nepal  or  Calhmir.  The  man,  from  whofe  moutlv 
the  rice  comes  dry  or  iVained  with  blood,  is  holden. 
guilty,  the  relt  are  acquitted.   _ 

VII.  The  ordeal  by  hot  oil  is  very  fimple  :   when  it 


the   Pandits  havir^   perlormcd  their  hon^a,  and   tl>c  f^ffi,iently,  the  acoufed  thru'.ls  his  hand  into 

perfon  accufed  his  ablution,  two   r.//«  and  a  half,  or         headed    um  .  .^  ^^^^^  .^^^^^^^^^ 

feven  barley-corns,  of  vi/hanasa,  a  po.fonous  root,  or     it ,  ana,  it  ne  ^^„ 
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.ahercharaaer.when.^aedof.m;iiaritywi^^wynb,a^c.W^^^^^ 

copal  order,  had  married  a  w.fe  who  loved  h-  tendedy,  aiid  ^^^^  un-1^  g  .^^^  ^^^^^^,^  ^,  ,^^,  ;„  ,he 
me'nt,  continued  to  fleep  in  the  f-'^^.^^f  ;':f:,;tSlo„ I td  it  wL  rumoured  about,  that  the  holy  man. 
voice    of   fame,  by   the    ^""^^"'^y   "^  ^''  ^'^' ^^^'E^^^  to  talle  the  fweets  of  malrimony  :   upon 

thongh  a  bilhop,  perftfted,  in  oppofition  to  ^^^  ^"^/^f  J^  ,'„^^  ^p  a  confiderable  quantity  o     burnmg 

ed  by  St  Brice,  in  the  fifth  century.     Mo/a.  ^"-"f-    ' /l     .,  ^j,^  Indians  on  the  coall  of  Malabar. 

more  certain  criterion.  ,      .,       .        1  ,„.;„^- tl,P  hare  arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boihng-water. 

In  Europe  water-ordeal  was  performed,  either  ^7  pl-g'"^;J  „^f^  ^^^^  I  ^  of  cold  water  ;  and  if 
and  efcapirig  unhurt  thereby,  or  by  "ft-S.^^l-Pf-  Lardeem  d  an  e  idence  o^f  his  guilt  ;  but  if  he  funk, 
he  floated  therein  without  any  action  of  X  '  a^'..^„7,,ii^rof  this  water-ordeal,  in  the  ignorant  barba- 
he  was  acquitted.     It  is  eafy  to  trace  out  the  traditional  relics  o  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  drowning 

tl.e  moil  dubious  proof  of  innocence.  r    „   1  .  ^he  ground  appointed  for  the  trial  is  cleared  and  rubbed 

(c)  This  fpecies  of  trial  by  ordeal  i<.  thus  performed      1  '^^  g,'^°""';;i'P        .     Hindoo  Tanus,  prefents  his  obla- 
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rdoal.         VI I  r.  In  the  fame  manner,  they  make  an  iron  lall, 
~v~~^  or  the  bfod  of  a  lance,   red-hot,  and   place   it   in  the 
hands  oi  the  perfon  accufed  ;  who,  if  it  burn  him  not, 
is  judged  giiiltlefs. 

IX.  To  perform  the  ordeal  by  dhurmarrh,  which  13 
the  name  of  thefrka  appropriated  to  this  mode  of  trial, 
either  an  image,  named  Dheit-nni,  or  the  genius  of  juf- 
tice,  is  made  of  lilvcr,  and  another,  called  Adharma,  of 
clay  or  iron,  both  of  which  are  thrown  into  a  l.irge 
earthen  jar  ;  and  the  accufed  bavins^  thrulf  his  hand 
into  it,  is  acquitted  if  he  bring  out  the  filver  im.ige, 
hut  condemned  if  he  draw  foith  the  iron  ;  or,  the  fi- 
gure of  a  deity  is  painted  on  white  cloth,  ard  another 
on  black  ;  the  firll  of  which  they  name  dbarma,  and 
the  fecond  fl^/Vnnjj.-thefeare  fcvcrally  rolled  up  in  cow- 
dung,  aUxl  thrown  into  a  large  jar  without  having  ever 
hecn  ihown  to  the  accufed  ;  who  muft  put  his  hand 
into  the  jar,  and  is  acquitted  or  conviaed  as  he  draws 
out  the  figure  on  white  or  on  bhck  cloth. 

Though  we  have  proceeded  thus  far,  we  have  not 
exhaurted  Mr  Haftings's  communication.  He  goes 
on  to  {how  (to  greater  extent  than  our  limits  permit 
lis  to  follow  him)  the  manner  in  which  each  ordeal 
abovementioned  was  executed,  giving  examples,  and 
unfolding  other  particulars  of  f(/me  importance  in  de- 
veloping the  nature  of  thefe  barbarous  culloms.  For 
theie  particulars,  however,  we  mult  refer  to  the  book 
hfelf.  But  as  this  fubjeft  unqueftionably  occupies  an 
important  department  in  the  hillory  ot  human  fuper- 
ilition,  we  (hall  give  the  Indian  law  of  ordeal  from  the 
fame  paper;  when  we  fliall  introdu  e  fome  further 
particulars  concerning  this  extraordinary  cuftom, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  above  account,  but 
which  deferve  to  be  noticed. 

"  1.  The  balance,  fire,  water,  polfo5,  the  Idol — thefe 
are  the  ordeals  ufed  here  below  for  the  proof  of  inno- 
cence, when  the  arcufations  are  heavy,  and  when  the 
accufer  offers  to  hazard  a  mulft  (if  he  (hould  fail)  : 

2.  Or  one  parly  may  be  tried,  if  he  pleafe,  by  cr- 
deal,  and  the  other'mull  then  rilk  an  amercement  ; 
but  the  trial  may  take  place  even  without  any  wa^jer, 
if  the  crime  committed  be  injurious  to  the  prince. 

3.  The  fovercign,  having  fummoned  the  accufed 
while  his  clothes  are  yet  moifl  from  bathing,  at  fan- 
rife,  before  he  has  broken  his  fall,  fhall  caufe  all  trials 
by  ordeal  to  be  condufted  in  the  prcfence  of  Brahmans. 

4.  The  balance  is  for  women,  children,  old  men, 
the  blind,  the  lame,  Brahmans,  and  the  fick  ;  for  the 
Sudra,  fire  or  water,  or  feven  bailey-corns  of  poifon. 
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C.  Unlefs  the  lofs  of  the  accufer  amount  to  a  thou- 
fand  pieces  of  filver,  the  accufed  muft  not  be  tried  by  ^ 
the  red-hot  ball,  nor  by  poilbn,  nor  by  the  fcales  ; 
but  if  the  offence  be  againft  the  king,  or  if  the  crime 
be  heinous,  he  mull  acquit  himfelf  by  one  of  thofe 
tridls  in  all  cafes. 

6.  He  who  has  recor.rfe  to  the  balance  mud  be  at- 
tended by  perfons  experienced  in  weighing,  and  go 
down  into  one  fcale,  with  an  equal  weight  placed  in 
the  other,  and  a  groove  (with  water  in  it)  marked  on 
the  beam. 

7.  '  Thou,  O  balance,  art  the  manfion  of  truth  ; 
thou  waft  anciently  contrived  by  deities  :  declare  the 
truth,  therefore,  O  giver  of  fuccefs,  and  clear  me  from 
all  fufpicion. 

8.  '  If  I  am  guilty,  O  venerable  as  my  own  mo- 
ther, then  fink  me  down  ;  but  if  innocent,  raife  me 
aloft.'     Thus  (hall  he  addrefs  the  balance. 

9.  If  he  fink  he  is  conviAed,  or  if  the  fcales  be 
Iroken  ;  but  if  the  ftring  be  not  broken,  and  he  rife 
aloft,  he  mull  be  acquitted. 

10.  On  the  trial  by  fire,  let  both  hands  of  the  ac- 
cufed be  rubbed  with  rice  in  the  hulk,  and  well  exa- 
mined :  then  let  fcven  leaves  of  the  Ajwatt'ha  (the  re- 
ligious fig-tree)  be  placed  on  them,  and  bound  with 
feven  threads. 

11.  'Thou,  O  fire,  pervaded  all  beings ;  O  caufe 
of  purity,  who  giveft  evidence  of  virtue  and  of  fin,  de- 
clare the  truth  in  this  my  hand.' 

I  2.  When  he  has  pronounced  this,  the  prieft  (hall 
place  in  both  his  hands  an  iron  ball,  red-hot,  and 
weighing  fitly  {p)palas. 

13.  Having  taken  it,  he  (hall  Hep  gradually  into 
feven  circlea,  each  with  a  diameter  of  fixteen  fingers, 
and  feparattd  from  the  next  by  the  fame  fpace. 

14.  If,  having  catl  away  the  hot  ball,  he  Ihall  again 
have  his  hands  rubbed  with  rice  in  the  huilc,  and  Ihall 
Ihow  them  unburned,  he  will  prove  his  innocence. 
Should  the  iron  fall  during  the  trial,  or  (liould  a  doubt 
aiife  (on  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings),  he  mull 
be  tried  again. 

15.  '  Preferve  me,  O  Varuna,  by  declaring  the 
truth.'  Thus  having  invoked  the  god  of  waters,  the 
accufed  (hall  plunge  his  head  into  the  river  or  pool, 
and  hold  both  thighs  of  a  man,  who  (hall  ftand  in  it 
up  to  his  navel  : 

16.  A  fwift  tunner  (hall  then  haften  to  fetch  an 
arrow  (hot  at  the  moment  of  his  plunging  ;  and  if, 
while  the  runner  is  gone,  the  prieil  (hall  ice  the  head 
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gold,  or  filver,  or  iron,  is  cleaned  and  wafhed  with  water,  and  call  into  the  oil ;  which  they  proceed  to  heat, 
and  when  it  is  very  hot  put  into  it  a  frefli  leaf  of  pippala,  or  of  bUwa  :  when  the  leaf  is  burned,  the  oil  is 
known  to  be  fufficiently  hot.  Then,  having  pronounced  a  mentra  over  the  oil,  they  order  the  party  accufed 
to  take  the  ling  out  of  the  pan  ;  and  if  he  take  it  out  without  being  burned,  or  without  a  bliller  on  his 
hand,  his  innocence  is  confidered  as  proved  '^  ii  not,  his  guilt  *. 

(d)  a  pala  is  four  carjlias,  and  a  carfia  eighty  raSicat,  or  feeds  of  the  Gunga  creeper,  each  weighing  above 
a  grain  and  a  quarter,  or,  corredly,  ItV  g"". 

*  It  is  rcf  orteci,  that  this  culloni,  with  fome  flight  variations,  ftill  prevails  among  the  Indians  on  the  coaft  of  Malahar.  The 
procefs  there  is  faid  to  be^in  after  the  accufed  ^.crf  .n  lias  been  thoroughly  walled  in  the  i>icfcncc  of  the  prince  of  the  country, 
the  prieft>,  &c. : — the  pot  is  filled  with  boilinjj  lead  ;  and  the  accufed  muft  take  the  ring  out  three  times  fucceifively.  On  the 
Malahar  coaH,  this  oidcal  fecms  only  to  be  ufed  when  the  perfoi  is  accufed  of  a  c^iiital  crime  ;  for  after  the  |  roctfs  the  arm  is 
bound  with  clorh  and  feajed ;  and  after  fv.'eral  days,  being  brought  out  publicly,  and  the  arm  mfpeiSted,  if  it  is  found  burnt  he 
itiiiftiiutly  put  to  death  ;  if  not,  his  accofer  undergoes  the  fsnie  tiial,  and  beings  burnt,  forfeits  hij  Ufe. 
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Ordeal     of  tTie  accufeJ  under  water,  he  mud  be  difcharged  as 
""~~v         innocent. 

17.  '  Thou,  O  poifon,  art  the  child  of  Brahma, 
ftedfad  in  jullice  and  in  trntli  :  clear  me  then  from  this 
lieavy  charge,  and,  if  I  have  fpoken  truly,  become 
lieftar  to  me.' 

18.  Saying  this,  he  (hall  fwallo-.v  the  poifon  Scrnga, 
from  the  tree,  which  j^rows  on  the  mounciin  Hima- 
laya ;  and  if  he  dijrelis  it  without  any  inflammation, 
the  prince  (liall  pronounce  him  guiltlefa. 

19.  Or  the  prieil  fliall  perforni  rites  to  the  imac^e 
of  fonie  trem  ndoug  deity  ;  and,  havin^,'  bathed  the 
idol,  ftiail  make  the  accufed  to  drink  three  handfuls  of 
the  water  that  has  dropped  from  it : 

20.  If  in  fourteen  days  after  l^e  fuffer  no  dreadful 
calamity  from  the  ail  of  the  deity  or  of  the  king,  he 
mud  iniiuhitably  be  acquitted." 

The  fuperftitious  weukncfs  of  mankind,  when  left 
to  thcmfelves,  is  aftonilhing.  There  is  indeed  no- 
thing fo  abfurd  but  they  may  be  made  moft  firmly  to 
believe,  nor  fo  impious  but  they  will  do.  Nor  can  a 
more  notorious  in!l:mce  of  the  truth  of  this  aiTertion 
be  pofTiMy  given  than  that  of  the  trial  by  ordeal.  The 
grofs  abfurdity  as  well  as  impiety  of  pronouncing  a 
man  guilty  unlcfs  he  was  cleared  by  a  miracle,  and  of 
expefting  thit  all  the  powers  of  nature  fhould  be  fuf- 
pended  by  an  immediate  interpofition  of  providence 
to  fave  the  innocent,  whenever  it  was  prefumptuoufly 
required,  is  felf  eviient.  Yet  the  origin  of  it  may  be 
traced  as  well  to  ne^effity  as  to  fuperllition.  At  the 
time  in  which  it  originated  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  it  was  no  eafy  ni.itcer  for 
an  innocent  perfon,  when  accufed  of  guilt,  to  get 
himfelf  cleared  by  the  then  eft:ibli(hed  mode  of  triil 
(See  TarAb).  It  was  therefore  natural  for  fuperlli- 
tion to  fly  to  Heaven  for  thofe  teftimonies  of  inno- 
cence v/hich  the  abfurdity  of  human  laws  often  pre- 
vented men  from  obtaining  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and 
in  this  way  doulitlefs  di  A  the  trial  by  ordeal  com- 
mence :  and  thus  begun  by  neceflitous  fuperftition,  it 
Wis  follered  by  impious  pricftcraft  and  unjull  power. 
There  was  during  all  tlie  procetTes  great  room  for 
coilufion  and  deceit  ;  and  there  can  be  no  qneftion  liut 
it  WJS  often  praiftlftd  :  it  could  not  therefore  on  any 
account, or  in  any  cafe,  be  afign  of  innocence  or  of  guilt. 
Befides  thofe  particular  methods  of  trial  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  there  were  fome  few  more 
common  in  European  countries  ;  as  the  judicial 
combat — the  ordeal  of  the  crofs  — the  ordeal  of  the 
corfncd. 

The  judicial  combat  was  well  fuited  to  the  genius 
and  fpirit  of  fierce  and  warlike  nations,  and  was,  as  we 
may  reafonably  expeft,  one  of  the  moft  ancienc  and  uni- 
verfal  modes  of  tri?l.  We  know  that  it  was  exceedingly 
common  in  Germany  in  very  remote  ages.  It  was  a!fo 
ufed  in  fome  countries  on  the  continent  at  pretty  early 
periods  :  it  is  not,  however,  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  uftd  in  England  till  after  the  Conquelt. 
There  arc,  however,  two  remirkable  inllances  of  it 
upon  record,  which  we  (hall  give  in  the  words  of  Dr 
Henry  :  "  Henry  de  Effex,  hereditjry  ftandard-bearcr 
of  England,  fled  trom  a  battle  in  Wales,  A.  D.  1 15S, 
threw  from  him  the  royal  ftandard,  and  cried  out, 
with  others,  that  the  king  was  flain.     Some  time  af- 


ter, he  was  accufed  of  having  done  this  with  a  trea-     OrJ^ 

fonable    intention,  by    R.obert  de   Montforc,  another 

great  baron,  who  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  ac- 
cufatiou  by  combat.  Henry  de  Effex  denied  ths 
charge,  and  accepted  the  challenge.  When  all  preli- 
minaries  were  adjufted,  this  combat  was  accor-dingly 
fought,  in  the  prcfence  of  Henry  II.  and  all  his  court. 
Eflex  was  defeated,  and  expected  to  be  carried  out  to 
immediate  execution.  But  the  king,  who  was  no 
friend  to  thi.s  kind  of  trial,  ipared  his  life,  and  con- 
tented himfelf  with  confifcating  his  eftate,  and  making 
him  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Reading. 

"  The  priory  of  Tinmouth,  in  Northumberland, 
was  a  cell  of  the  abbey  of  St  Albans.  One  Simon 
of  Tinmouth  claimed  a  right  to  two  corrodics,  or  the 
maintenance  of  two  perfons  in  the  priory,  which  the 
prior  and  monks  denied.  This  caufe  was  brought  be- 
fore the  abbot  of  St  Alban's,  and  his  court  baron,  who 
appointed  it  to  be  tried  by  combat  on  a  certain  day, 
before  him  and  his  barons.  Ralf  Gubion,  prior  of 
Tinmouth,  appeared  at  the  time  and  plac>  appointed, 
attended  by  his  champion,  one  William  Pegun,  a  man 
of  gigantic  ftature.  I'he  combat  was  fought,  Pegun 
was  defeated,  and  the  prior  loft  his  caufe  ;  at  which 
he  was  fo  much  chagrined,  that  he  immediately  re- 
figned  his  office.  This  judici,il  combat  Is  the  more  re- 
markable, that  it  was  fought  in  the  court  of  a  fpiritual 
baron,  and  that  one  of  the  parties  was  a  prieft." 

We  need  fcarcely  add,  that  this  detellable  form  of 
trisl  was  the  foundation  of  the  no  lefs  dettftaole  crime 
of  duelling,  which  lo  much  difgraces  our  age  and  na- 
tion ;  which  is  defended  only  by  ignorance,  falfe  ho- 
nour,  and  irrjuftice  ;  which  is  a  rclick  of  barbarous  fu- 
perftition ;  and  which  was  abfolutely  unknown  to  thofe 
brave  and  generous  nations,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  it  is  fo  much  the  fafhion  to  admire,  and  who  in 
this  particular  fo  well  merit  our  imitation.    See  Duel. 

It  was  fo  much  the  cuftom  in  the  middle  ages  of 
Chriftianlty,  to  rcfpedt  the  crofs  even  to  fuperftition, 
that  it  would  have  been  indeed  wonderful  if  the  fame 
ignorant  bigotry  had  not  converted  it  Into  an  ordeal : 
accordingly  we  find  it  ufed  for  this  piirpofe,  in  fo 
many  ditt'crent  ways  as  almoft  to  preclu  le  defcnption. 
We  Ihall  however  tranfcribe,  for  the  fatlsfac'tlon  of 
our  readers,  Dr  Henry's  account  of  it,  and  of  the 
corfncd  :  "  In  criminil  trials,  the  judgment  of  the 
crofs  was  con-.monly  thus  condutfcd.  When  the  pri- 
foner  had  declared  his  innocence  upon  oath,  and  ap- 
peded  to  the  ju  Igment  of  the  crofs,  two  (ticks  were 
urcpired  exactly  like  one  another;  the  figure  of  the. 
crofs  w;is  cut  on  one  of  thefe  fticks,  and  nothing  on 
the  other:  each  of  them  was  then  wrapped  up  in  a 
•quantity  of  fine  white  wool,  and  laid  on  the  altn.r,  or 
on  the  rellcks  of  the  faints ;  after  which  a  folemn  prayer 
was  put  up  to  God,  that  he  would  be  plsafed  to  dlf- 
cover  by  evident  irgns,  whether  the  prifaoer  was  in- 
nocent or  guilty.  Th;fe  folemnlties  being  finllhcd,  a 
prieft  approached  the  altar,  and  took  up  one  of  the 
fticks,  which  w-is  uncovered  with  much  anxiety.  If 
it  was  the  (lick  marked  with  the  crofs,  the  prifoner 
was  prononnced  int:ocent ;  if  it  was  the  other,  he  w.i9 
declared  guilty.  When  th,;  judgment  of  the  crofs  was 
appealed  to  in  civil  caufes,  the  trial  was  condu:led  in 
this  nunaer  :  The  judges,  parties,  and  all  concerned, 
being  affcmbled  in  a  church,  each  of  the  parties  chofe 
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»'•    a  prieft,  the  youngeft  and  ftoutefl  that  he  could  find,    red-hot 
"~^  to  be  his  reptefenfative  in  the  trial.     Thefe  reprefjnta-    ploughfh; 


lives  were  then  placed  one  on  each  fide  of  fomefr.moiis 
crucifix  ;  and  at  a  fignal  given,  they  both  at  once 
ftretched  their  aims  at  full  length,  To  as  to  form  a 
crofs  with  their  body.  In  th's  painful  pofture  they 
continued  to  ft?.r.d  while  divine  fervicewas  performing; 
and  the  party  whofe  reprefentative  dropped  his  arms 
firi*  loll  his  caiife. 

''  The  corfned,  or  the  confecrated  bread  and  cheefe, 
wrs  the  ordeiil  to  which  the  clergy  commonly  appealed 
when  they  were  accufed  of  any  crimes  ;  in  which  they 
afted  a  vtry  prudent  part,  as  it  was  attended  with  no 
danger  or  inconveniency.  This  ordeal  was  performed 
in  this  manner:  A  piece  of  barley-bread,  and  a  piece 
of  cheefe,  were  laid  upon  the  altar,  over  which  a  prieft 
pronounced  certain  conjurations,  and  prayed  with  great 
fervency,  that  if  the  perfon  accaf^d  was  guilty,  God 
would  fend  his  ansrel  Gabriel  to  flop  his  throat,  that 
he  might  notke  able  to  Avallowthat  bread  and  cheefe. 
Thefe  prayers  being  ended,  the  culprit  approached  the 
altar,  took  up  the  bread  and  cheefe,  and  began  to  eat 
it.  If  he  fwallowed  freely,  he  was  declared  innocent; 
but  if  it  ftuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  could  not  fwallow, 
(which  we  may  prefume  feldom  or  never  happened), 
he  was  pronounced  guilty." 

There  were  befides  thefe  a  variety  of  other  ordeals 
praflifed  in  Chrillian  countries,  many  of  which  retain 
the  fame  names  as  among  Pagans,  and  differ  only  in 
the  mode  of  execution.  In  all  nations  of  Chrillians 
where  thofe  trials  were  ufed,  we  find  the  cler;jy, enga- 
ged in  them.  Indeed,  in  England,  fo  late  as  King 
John's  time,  we  find  grants  to  the  bifhops  and  clergy 
to  ufe  the  jiieilclum  fcrri,  aqua,  et  ignis.  And,  both  in 
England  and  Sweden,  the  clergy  prefided  at  this  trial, 
and  it  was  only  performed  in  the  churches  or  in  other 
confecrated  grounj  :  for  which  Stiernhook  gives  the 
reafon,  Kon  defuh  illis  opera  et  laloris  prctium  ;  fimper 
enim  ab  ejufmodi  judicio  aHquid  lucri  fccerdutihis  obvenie- 
bat.  But,  to  give  it  it3  due  praife,  we  find  the  canon 
law  very  early  declaring  againft  trial  by  ordeal,  or 
•vulgaris  purgatio,  as  being  the  fabric  of  the  devil, 
cum  fit  contra  prxteptum  Domini,  Non  tentabis  Danimim 
Deum  luiim.  Upon  this  authority,  though  the  canons 
themfelves  were  of  no  validity  in  England,  it  was 
thought  proper  (as  had  Leen  dene  in  Denmark  above 
a  century  before)  to  difufe  and  aboliih  this  trial  entire- 
ly m  our  ccurts  of  juftice,  by  an  afl  of  pjriiament  in 
3  Hen.  III.  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  or  rather 
by  an  order  of  the  king  in  council. 

It  may  ilill  perhaps  be  a  pcjiululum  with  fome  of  our 
readers  how  the  efe&s  of  thefe  trials  were  evaded,  and 
how  it  was  poffible  to  appear  to  do,  what  we  know 
could  not  be  really  done,  without  material  injury  to 
the  perfons  concerned  :  and  here  we  find  the  fubjeft 
f6  well  handled  by  the  learned  hiflorlan  whom  we 
have  already  quoted,  as  far  as  concerns  the  ordeals  in 
ancient  Britain,  which  mutatis  mutandis  will  anfwer  for 
others,  that  we  (hall  finifh  the  article,  which  has  al- 
ready extended  we  fear  to  too  great  a  length,  in  his 
words  :  "  If  we  fuppofe  that  few  or  none  cfcaped  con- 
viftien  who  cxpofed  themfelves  to  thofe  fiery  trials, 
we  Ihall  be  very  much  miftaken.     For  the  hiftories  of 
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balls   of   iron,    and   walking   upon    burnin 
are?,  without  receiving  the  leaft  injury.    Many 
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learned  men  have  been  much  puzzled  to  account  for  ''"" 
this,  and  difpofed  to  think  that  Providence  graciouf- 
ly  interpofed,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  injured  innocence.  But  if  we  examine  every 
circumftance  of  thofe  fiery  ordeals  with  due  attention, 
we  fliall  fee  fufficient  realbn  to  fufpecl  that  the  whole 
wf.s  a  grofs  impofition  on  the  credulity  of  mankind. 
The  accufed  pcrfon  was  committed  wholly  to  the 
priell  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  three  days 
before  the  trial,  in  which  he  had  time  enough  to  bar- 
gain with  him  for  his  deliverance,  and  give  him  in- 
flruftions  how  to  act  his  part.  On  the  day  of  trial, 
no  pcrfon  was  permitted  to  enter  the  church  but  the 
prieft  and  the  accufed  till  after  the  iron  was  heated, 
when  twelve  frienis  of  the  accufer,  and  twelve  of  the 
accufed,  and  no  more,  were  admitted,  and  ranged 
along  the  wall  on  each  fids  of  the  church,  at  a  refpecl- 
ful  diflance.  After  the  iron  was  taksn  out  of  the  fire, 
ftvcral  prayers  were  faid  ;  the  accufed  drank  a  cup  of 
holy  water,  and  fprinkled  his  hand  with  it,  which 
might  t;ke  a  confiderable  time,  if  the  prieft  was  indul- 
gent. The  fpace  of  nine  feet  was  meafured  by  the 
accufed  hlmfelf  with  his  own  feet,  and  he  would  pro- 
bably give  but  fcanty  meafnre.  He  was  odiged  only 
to  touch  one  of  the  marks  with  the  toe  of  his  right 
foot,  and  allowed  to  ftretch  the  other  foot  as  far  co- 
wards the  other  mark  as  he  could,  fo  that  the  convey- 
ance was  almoft  inftantaneous.  His  hand  was  not  im- 
mediately examined,  but  wrapped  in  a  c'.oth  prepared 
for  that  purpofe  three  days.  May  we  not  then,  from 
all  thefe  precautions,  fufpeiS  that  thefe  priefts  were  in 
pofteflion  of  fame  fccret  that  fecurcd  the  hand  from 
the  imprcflions  of  fuch  a  momentary  touch  of  hot 
iron,  or  removed  all  appearances  of  thefe  imprefiions 
in  three  days ;  and  that  they  made  ufe  of  this  fecret 
when  they  faw  reafon  ?  Such  readers  as  are  curious  iu 
matters  of  this  kind  may  find  two  different  direftions 
for  making  ointments  that  will  have  this  effeft,  in  the 
work  here  quoted  f .  What  greatly  ftrengthens  thefe  r)u  Gangr. 
fufpicions  is,  that  we  meet  with  no  example  of  any  Glof.  t.  ^, 
champion  of  the  church  who  fuffered  the  leaft  injury  !'■  ^57' 
from  the  touch  of  hot  iron  in  this  ordeal  ;  but  when 
any  one  was  fo  foolhardy  as  to  appeal  to  it,  or  to  that 
of  hot  water,  with  a  view  to  deprive  the  church  of 
any  of  her  pofleffions,  he  never  failed  to  burn  his 
fingers,  and  lufe  his  caufe." 

ORDER,  in  architefture,  is  a  fyftem  of  the  feveral 
members,  ornaments,  and  proportions  of  columns  and 
prfefters;  or  a  regular  arranjemert  of  the  projefting 
parts  of  a  building,  efpecially  the  column,  fo  as  to 
form  one  beautiful  whole.  See  Architecture,  Chap. 
1.  Part  I.  page  234,  &c. 

Order  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  divifion  or  clafs  of  any 
thing  :  thus  the  tribe  of  animals  called  ^Wj,  is  fubdi- 
vided  into  fix  orders.  See  Ornithology,  Zoology, 
&c. 

Order,  in  rlietoric,  is  the  placing  of  each  word 
and  member  of  a  fentence  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  will 
inoft  contribute  to  the  force,  beauty,  or  evidence  of 
the  whole  ;  accorii'ing  to  the  genius  and  cuftom  of 
different  languages.     With  rejar!   to  order,  we  may 


thofe  times  contain  innumerable  examples  of  perfons     bbferva  in  general,  that,  in    Englifh,  the  nearer  we 
plunging  their  naked  Krras  into  boiling  v/ater,  handling    keep  to  the  natural  or  granimaticul  order,  it  is  gene- 
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Order,     rally  the  lieft  ;  but  in  Latin,  we  are  to  follow  the.ufe 
~~~v  ■"     of  the  heft  writers  ;  a  joint   retrard  bclne  always  had 
to  the  jiidoment  of  the  ear,  and  the  peripicuity  of  the 
fenfe,  in  both  languages. 

Order  is  alfo  iifed  for  a  clafs  or  divifion  of  the 
rieml  ers  of  the  body  of  a  flate  ;  with  regard  to  af- 
femblies,  precedency,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe,  order   is   a   kind   of  ditrnity,   which, 
iinv^er  the  fame  name,  is  commcn  to  fcveial  perfons  ; 
and  which,  of  itfelf,  does  inot    give   them   any  parti 
rtilar  public  authority,  hut  only  rank,  and  a  capacity 
of  arriving  at  honours  and  employments. 

To  a'  ridge  this  definition,  order  may  he  faid  to  be 
a  dignify  attended  with  an  aptitude  for  pul  lie  em]>Ioy. 
By  which  it  is  diltirguiflicd  from  an  ofHce,  which  is 
the  exerclfe  of  a  public  trull. 

In  this  fenfe,  nobility  is  an  order,  &c.  The  cle- 
ricate  is  alfo  an  order.  Sec. 

Order  is  alfo  the  title  of  reitain  ancient  books, 
containing  the  divine  ofBce,  with  the  order  and  man- 
ner of  its  performance. 

.  Roman  order  is  that  wherein  are  1  id  down  tlie  ce- 
remonies which  obtain  in  the  Romilh  church.  See  Ri- 
tual. 

Order,  in  botany,  is  a  name  given  to  a  fuhdivifion 
of  p'ants  in  the  Linnxan  fyftein.  See  Botany, 
p.  431.&C. 

Orders,  by  way  of  cminency,  or  holy  Oi!di;ks,  de- 
note a  chsrafter  peculiar  to  ecclefiallics,  whereby  they 
are  fct  apart  for  the  miniflry.   See  Ordination. 

This  the  Romanifts  make  their  fixth  facramcnt. 

In  no  reformed  church  are  there  more  than  three  or- 
ders ;  viz.  bifliops,  priefts,  and  dtacons.  In  the  Ro- 
inilh  church  there  are  feven,  exclufive  of  the  epifco- 
pr.te  :  all  whith  the  council  of  Trent  enjoins  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  believed,  on  pain  of  anathema. 

They  are  diftinguiiTied  into  petty,  or  fecular  orders; 
and  major,  or  facred  orders. 

Orders,  the  petty,  or  minor,  are  four  ;  viz.  thofe 
<Df  doorkeeper,  exorcift,  reader,  and  acolyth. 

1  hoft  In  petty  orders  may  marry  witliout  any  dif- 
pcufation  :  in  effcft,  the  petty  orders  are  looked  on 
as  liltJe  other  than  foimalities,  and  as  degrees  neccf- 
faiy  to  arrive  at  the  higher  orders.  Yet  the  council 
of  Trent  is  very  ferious  about  them  :  enjoins  that 
none  be  admitted  into  them  without  underflanding 
Latin  ;  and  recommends  it  to  the  bifhops,  to  obfcrve 
the  intervals  of  conferring  their.,  that  the  perfons  may 
liavc  a  fufficienc  time  to  cxercife  the  funftion  of  each 
order  :  I  ut  it  leaves  the  biihops  a  power  of  difpenfing 
with  thofe  rules  ;  fo  that  the  four  orders  are  ufually 
conferred  the  fame  day,  and  only  make  the  firft  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  ordination. 

The  Greeks  difavnw  thefe  petty  orders,  and  pafs 
immediately  to  the  fubdiaconate  ;  and  the  reformed  to 
the  w'iaconate. 

1  heir  firft  rife  Fleury  dates  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Juftinian.  There  is  no  call  nor  benefice  requi- 
red for  the  four  petty  orders  ;  and  even  a  baftard  may 
enjoy  them  without  any  difpenfatlon  ;  nor  does  a  fe- 
cond  marriage  difquallfy. 

Or.DERs,  facred,  or  major,  we  have  already  obferved, 
arc  three :  viz.  thofe  of  deacon,  priefl,  and  bilhop. 

The  council  of  Trent  retrieving  tlie  ancient  difci- 
pline,  forbids  any  perfon  being  admitted  to  the  major 
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orders,  tinlefs  he  be  in  peaceable  pofTeflion  of  a  bene- 
fice fufficient  for  a  decent  fubfiftence  ;  allowing  no  or-  ^ 
dlnations  on   patrimonies   or  penfions  ;  except  where 
the  bilhop  judi?es  it  for  the  fervice  of  the  clmrch. 

A  perfon  is  faid  to  be  promoted  t«  orders  per  fal- 
tum,  when  he  has  not  before  paffed  the  inferior  or- 
ders. The  council  of  Conftantinople  forbids  any  bi- 
fliop  being  ordained  without  pailiui;  all  the  degrees  ; 
yet  church- hiftory  furninies  us  with  inftances  of  bi- 
fliops confecrated,  without  having  palTed  the  order  of 
prielihood  ;  and  Panormus  Rill  thinks  fiicli  an  ordina- 
tion  valid. 

Military  Orders,  are  companies  of  knights,  infti- 
tutedby  kings  and  princes,  either  for  defence  of  the 
faith,  or  to  confer  marks  of  honour,  and  make  diftiuc- 
tions  among  their  fubjett*. 

Religious  Orders,  are  congreeations  or  focieties  of 
moraftics,  living  under  the  fan.e  fuperior,  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  wearing  the  fame  habit.  —  Religious  or- 
ders may  be  reduced  to  five  kinds  ;  viz.  monks,  ca- 
nons, knights,  mendicants,  and  regular  clerks.  See 
Monk,  Canon,  &c. 

Father  MaMllon  proves,  that  till  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, almoft  all  the  monaflerics  in  Europe  folloued 
the  rule  of  St  Benedift  ;  and  that  the  diftiudion  of 
orders  did  not  commence  till  upon  the  reunion  of  fe- 
veral  monafteries  into  one  congregation:  that, St  O- 
do,  abbot  of  Cluny,  firft  began  this  reunion,  bring- 
ing feveral  honfes  under  the  dependence  of  Cluny  : 
that,  a  little  afterwarc^s,  in  the  1  uh  century,  the  Ca- 
maldulians  arofc  j  then,  by  degrees,  the  congregation 
of  Vallombrofa  ;  the  Ciftercians,  Carthufians,  Augu- 
ftines  ;  and  at  laft,  in  the  13th  century,  the  Mendi- 
cants. He  adds,  that  I^upus  Servat'is,  abbot  oi  Fer- 
rieres,'  in  the  ninth  century,  is  the  firft  that  feems  to 
dlftinguifti  the  order  of  St  Benedift  frcm  the  reft,  and 
to  fpeak  of  it  as  a  particular  order. 

White  Order  denotes  tlie  oider  of  regular  canons  of 
St  Auguftme.     See  Augustines. 

Bliirk  Order  denoted  the  order  of  Benedictins. 

Thefe  names  were  firft  t-iven  thefe  two  ordi-rs  from 
the  colour  of  their  habit  ;  but  are  difufed  fince  the 
inftitution  of  feveral  other  ordcrs,^who  wear  the  fame 
colours. 

Grey  Order  was  the  ancient  name  ©f  the  Cister- 
cians ;  but  fince  the  change  of  the  habit,  the  name 
fuits  them  no  more. 

Orders,  religious  military,  are  thofe  inflituted  in 
defence  of  the  faith,  and  privileged  to  fay  mafs;  and 
who  are  prohibited  vrcarria^e,  &c. 

Of  thl-  kind  are  the  knl,,hts  of  Malta,  or  of  St 
John  of  Jerufalcm  Such  alfo  weie  the  knights  Tem- 
plars, the  knights  of  Calatiava,  knights  of  St  Laza- 
rus, Teutonic  knights,  &.c.  See  MAt^T.4,,  Templar, 
&c. 

Father  Putignani  accounts  thofe  militRry  orders 
where  marriage  is  not  allowed,  real  rehgious  orders. 
Pipebroch  fays,  it  is  in  vain  to  fcarch  for  military 
orders  before  the  i  2th  century. 

Orders,  in  a  military  fenfe,  all  that  Is  lawfully 
commanded  by  fuperior  officers.  Orders  are  given  out 
erery  day,  whether  in  camp,  garrifon,  or  on  a  march, 
by  the  commanding  officer  ;  which  orders  are  after- 
wards given  to  every  officer  in  writing  by  their  refpec- 
tive  ferjeants. 
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II 
OruiKary. 


ORDINAL,  a  tiook  c(  ntainiiiT  tlie  order  or  man- 
ner of  P'-rformfng  divine  fervice    See  Ritual. 

OeniNAL  Numbers,  thofe  which  exprefs  order  ;  as 
ift,  2d,  3d,  &c. 

ORDINANCE,  or  Orh.innance,  a  law,  llatiiie, 
or  command  of  n  fovt.rei,»n  or  fuperior  :  thus  the  afta 
of  parliamCTit  are  fometrmes  termed  ordinances  of  par- 
I'lnm  -J,  as  in  t*ie  pirliament-rolls.  Though  in  fome 
cafe-i  we  find  a  diflFefence  made  between  the  two  ;  or- 
dinances being  onlv  temporary  thiaffa,  by  way  of  pro- 
hibition ;  and  capable  of  being  altered  by  the  com- 
mons alone  :  whereas  an  aft  is  a  perpetual  law,  and 
cannot  be  altered  but  by  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons. 

Coke  alTerts,  that  an  ordinance  of  parliament  dif- 
fers frcm  an  aft,  as  the  letter  can  only  be  ma'e  by 
the  kin  J,  and  the  threefold  confent  of  the  eftates  ; 
wheieas  the  former  may  be  made  by  one  or  two  of 
them. 

Ordinance  of  the  Forefl,  is  a  ftatute  made  In  the 
54th  year  of  Henry  I.  lelating  to  foreft-matters. 

In  the  French  jnrifpruilence,  ordonnances  are  fuch 
laws  as  are  cftablillied  by  the  king's  authority  alone. 
All  ordonnances  begin  with,  a  tous  prefens  isf  a  t'cnir 
fct'iul. 

ORDINARY,  in  general,  fignifiei  common,  ufual : 
thus,  an  ambaflador  or  envoy  in  ordinary,  is  one  fcnt 
to  refi;'e  ttatedly,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the 
court  of  fome  foreign  prince  or  ftate,  in  order  to  keep 
up  a  good  underftanding,  and  watch  over  the  interell 
of  his  own  nation. — This  term  is  alfo  applied  to  feve- 
ral  officers  in  the  king's  houfehold,  who  attend  on  com- 
n^'on  occafions.  Thus  we  fay,  phyfician  in  ordinary, 
&c. 

ORDrNARY,  in  naval  language,  denotes  the  eftablifti- 
ment  of  the  perfons  employed  by  government  to  take 
charge  of  the  (hips  of  war,  which  are  laid  up  in  the 
feveral  harbours  adjacent  to  the  royal  dock-yar.'.s. 
Thefe  are  principally  conapofed  of  the  warrant-offioers 
of  the  faid  (hips,  as  the  punui-r,  boatfwain,  carpenter, 
depiity-purfer,  and  cook,  an  i  three  fervants.  There  is 
befldes  a  crev/  of  1  iboureis  inrolkd  in  the  lift  of  the  or- 
dinary, who  pafs  fron;  fiiip  to  (hip  occafionally,to  pump, 
moor,  remove,  or  clean  them,  whenever  it  is  ne- 
ctfiary. 

The  term  ordinary  is  alfo  ap;>lied  fometimes  to  the 
/hips  thcmfelves  :  it  is  likewife  ufed  to  difi:ingui(h  the 
inferior  fniiors  from  the  moft  expert  and  diligent.  The 
latter  are  rated  abk  on  the  navy  books,  and  have 
I  1.  4  s.  per  month  ;  whereas  thofe  who  are  rated  or- 
dinary have  only  19  s.  per  month. 

Ordinary,  in  common  or  canon  law,  means  one 
vho  has  ordinary  or  immediate  jurifrlii.T:ion  in  matters 
ec'cleiiartiral,  in  any  pla -e.  In  thisfenfe  archdeacons 
are  ordinaries,  but  the  appellation  is  moft  frequently 
applied  tii^he  billiop  of  the  vliocefe,  who  has  of  courfc 
the  ordinary  eccleiiallicil  jurifdi'^ion,  and  the  col- 
lation to  benefices  %vithin  fuch  diocefe.  There  are 
fome  chapels,  chapters,  abbeys,  &c.  exempted  from 
the  jurifjiition  of  the  ordinary.  The  archbilliop  is 
or  iinary  of  the  whole  province,  to  vilit,  and  receive 
appeals  from  the  inferior  judicatures.  The  RomKh 
writers  on  canon  law  call  the  pope  by  way  of  cmi- 
n--nce  ordinary  of  orSr.artes,  fince  by  the  Lateran 
council  he  has  ufurprd  the  right  of  collating,  by  pro- 
Vou  XIII.  Fan  II. 


bation,  to  all  licncfices  ;  in  exchifion  of  the  common   Ordinarf 
collators. 

Okdinart  of  yffflzer  and  Scions,  was  a  deputy  of 
the  bi{hop  of  the  diocefe,  anciently  appointed  to  tive 
malefadors  their  neckverfes,  and  judge  whether  iliey 
read  or  not  ;  alfo  to  perform  divide  fervice  for  them, 
and  aflift  in  preparing  them  for  death.     So  the 

OkDiNARr  of  Neivgtile-,  is  one  who  is  attendant  in 
ordinary  upon  the  condemned  malefaftors  in  that 
prifon,  to  prepare  them  for  death  ;  and  he  records  the 
behaviour  of  fuch  perfons. 

Ordinary,  or  Honourable  ORniNARr,  in  heraldry, 
a  denomination  given  to  certain  charges  properly  be- 
longing to  that  art.     See  Heraldry,  Chap.  III.  feft. 

i.  p-  445-   ^<^-_ 

ORDINATES,  in  geometry  and  conies,  are  lines 
drawn  from  any  point  of  the  circumference  of  an  el- 
lipiis  or  other  conic  feftion,  perprn  Jiculaily  acrofs  the 
axis,  to  the  other  ("ide.     See  CoNic-Sec/ions. 

ORDINATION,  the  aft  of  conferring  holy  or- 
ders, er  of  initiating  a  perfon  into  the  prielthood  by 
prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Ordination  has  always  been  eUcfrmed  the  principal 
prerogative  of  bifhops,  and  they  flill  retain  the  func- 
tion as  3  mark  of  fpiritual  fovereignty  in  their  dio- 
cefe. Without  ordination,  no  perfon  can  receive  any 
benefice,  parfonage,  vicarage.  Sic.  A  perfon  mull 
be  23  years  of  a^e,  or  near  it,  before  he  can  be  or- 
dained deacon,  or  have  any  (liare  in  the  miniftry  ;  and 
full  24  before  he  can  be  ordiiiied  prieft,  and  by  that 
means  be  permitted  to  adminifter  the  holy  communion. 
A  bifnop,  on  the  ordination  of  clergymen,  is  to  examine 
them  in  the  prefonce  of  the  miniiitrd,  who,  in  the 
ordination  of  prietts,  hut  not  of  deacons,  afTift  him  at 
the  impolition  of  hands  ;  but  this  is  only  done  as  a 
mark  «!  afTcnt,  not  becaufe  it  is  thou /ht  neceffary.  In 
cafe  any  crime,  as  drunkcnncfj,  peijury,  fotgcry,  &c. 
be  alleged  a^j-sinft  any  one  tint  is  to  be  ori'.ained,  either 
prieft  or  deacon,  thebilhop  ouglit  to  dtlill  from  ordain- 
ing hirr.  The  peifou  to  be  ordained  is  to  bring  a 
teftlmonial  of  his  life  and  doftrine  to  the  !  ifhop,  and 
to  give  account  of  his  faith  in  Latin  ;  and  both  priefts 
and  deacons  are  oLliued  to  fuUforibe  the  39  articles. 

The  ordination  of  bilhops  is  moie  properly  and  more 
commonly  called  confecralion. 

In  the  ancient  difcipline  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
vague  and  abfolute  or:'.ination  ;  but  every  one  was  to 
have  a  church,  whereof  he  was  to  be  ordaned  clerk, 
or  prieft.  In  the  twelfth  century  tiiey  grew  more 
remifs,  and  or;laincd  v/ithout  any  title  or  benefice. 

The  council  of  Trent  reftored  the  ancient  difcipline, 
and  appointed  that  none  (hould  be  ordained  but  thofe 
who  were  provided  of  a  benefice  fuflicient  to  fu'jfift 
them.     Which  pra-.tice  ftiil  olitains  in  England. 

'I  he  council  of  Rome  in  744,  otdcrs,  that  no  ordi- 
nations fli:>!i  be  held  except  on  the  fiill,  fourth,  fe- 
venth,  and  tenth  months.  In  England,  by  can.  3  I.  or- 
dination-days are  the  four  Sundays  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Ember-weeks  ;  being  the  fcond  Sunday  in 
Lent,  Trinity -Sunday,  and  the  Sundays  followin'j  the 
firft  Wednefday  after  September  the  I4;h,  and  Decem- 
ber the  13th.  Thefe  are  the  ftated  tiuies;  but  ordina- 
tions may  t^'.ke  place  at  any  other  time,  according  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  bifhop  or  circumft  mccs  o*^  the  cafe. 
Pope  Alexander  II.  condemns  ordination  per  faitum, 
SP  as 
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©idcatice.  a«  tViey  call  it  ;  /.  e.  the  leaping  to  a  fuperlor  order 
^"""V""^  without  paffing  thraugh  tlie  inferior. 

Ordination  ia  one  of  the  facrarr.ents  of  the  church 
of  Rome. 

In  the  eftabliihment  of  Scotland,  where  there  are  no 
bi{hops,  the  power  of  ordination  is  Iodised  in  the 
prefbytery,  and  Ly  the  Independents  in  the  fuffrage  of 
the  people.  See  Episcopacy,  Presbyterians,  and 
Independents. 

ORDNANCE,  a  general  name  for  all  forts  of 
s;reat  <;un5  ufed  in  wjr.      See  GuNNtRv. 

Bormg  of  OttnuANCK.  Till  within  thefe  20  yearn, 
iron  ordnance  were  cad  witli  n  cylindric.d  cavity,  near- 
ly of  the  dionenlion  of  the  caliber  of  the  p'ece,  which 
was  aftt'rw;:rd^  enlarged  to  tlie  proper  calilier  by  means 
of  lleelcutters  fixed  into  the  dog-head  of  a  boring- 
Ijar-iron.  Three  fiie-cutters  cquidillant  were  requifite 
to  preferve  the  caliber  llraiol\t  and  cylindric<d  ;  and  a 
lingle  cutter  was  ufed  at  the  end  ol  the  bar  to  fmootk 
tiic  breech  of  the  pici'e.  In  boring  or'naace  cait  hol- 
low, the  piece  was  fixed  upon  a  carriage  that  could  be 
moved  backwards  ?.nil  forwards  in  u  direvft  liue  with 
the  centre  of  a  wnter-whecl ;  in  this  cntre  wa3  fixed 
tiie  boring  bar,  of  a  fufficient  length  to  reach  up  to- 
the  breech  of  the  pitce,  or  more  properly  to  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  caliber.  The  carriage  with  the  piece 
being  drr.wn  brickwards  from  the  centre  (5f  the  water- 
wheel  to  introdure  the  boring  and  fiuifhing  bars  and 
cMtterG,  it  is  then  prtfied  iorwards  upon  this  bar  by 
ifteans  of  levers,  weights,  &c.  and  the  water-wheel 
being  fet  agoing,  the  bar  and  fullers  are  turned  round, 
and  clean  out  and  fmcoth  the  caliber  to  its  proper  di- 
loenfions. 

Experience  at  lad  pointed  out  many  inconveniences 
ai'ifing  from  the  method  of  cTfting  guns  l}ollo<7v,  and 
widtning  the  calibers  by  thefe  boring  bars.  For  the 
body  of  iron  of  the  hollow  gun,  being,  at  calling,  in 
contaft  with  the  core  that  made  the  caliber  within-fiic, 
and  with  the  iroidd  without-lide,  began  to  confolidate 
towards  thefe  fides  in  the  hrl  place,  fooner  than  in  the 
intermediate  fpace,  where  of  conrfe  the  contraftion  of 
the  iron  takes  place  ;  bv  which  means,  all  guns  call 
hollow  became  more  or  Icfs  fpongy  where  they  ought 
to  have  been  moll  compaft  ;  and  num'rerlefs  cavities 
alfo  were  created  round  the  cores,  from  ftagnated  air 
generated  in  them,  which  were  too  deep  to  be  cut  out 
by  tjie  boring. 

To  remedy  thefe  deftfts,  iron  ordnance  is  now  uni- 
verfdly  call  folid,  by  which  means  the  column  of  iron 
is  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  grain  moie  eompreffed  ; 
and  the  contradion  of  the  iron  becomes  in  the  heart 
of  the  column,  and  conl'equently  is  cut  out  by  the  per- 
foration for  the  caliber. 

Guns  are  bored  out  of  the  folid  reverfely  from  the 
p,  hollow  method.    The  piece  A  is  placed  upon  two  ftan- 

CCCI.XVI'-'"'-'^  BB,  by  means  of  two  Jo\irneys,  turned  round  by 
the  w.iter-wheel  C,  the  breech  D  being  introduced 
into  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  with  the  muzzle  towards 
the  Hiding  carriage  E,  whi.h  is  preffed.  forwards  by 
a.rjitch  F,  and  weights  in  the  fame  w;iy  asthe  gun-car- 
riage W56  in  hollow. boring.  Upon  this  Aiding  car- 
riage i.s  fixed,  truly  horizontal  and  centrical  to  the  gun, 
the  drill-l'nr  G,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  carp's 
t.'ingue  drill  or  cutter  H  ;  which,  being  preffej  forward 
upon  the  piece  whilll  it  is  turning  roimd,  perforates  the 
tafo,  which  is  nfteiwatds  ii.iilhed  with  bars  and  cut- 


ters a»  the  hollow  guns  were.    The  principal  difficulty  Ord-nancc. 
of  perforated  folid  guns  truly  centrical,  arifcsfrom  the  '— — v— ' 
contraction  of  the  iron  above-mentioned  ;  which,  refill- 
ing  the  drill  unequally,  tends  to  throw  it  out  of  the 
centrical  line. 

Office  of  Ortinjscf,  an  office  kept  within  the  Tower 
of  London,  which  fuperintends  and  difpofes  of  all  the 
arms,  inllrumeuts,  and  tuenlils  of  war,  botb  by  fea 
and  land,  in  all  the  m-'igazlnes,  garrifons,  and  forts  iri 
Great  Britain.  We  have  the  following  copious  ac- 
count of  this  eftabllfhinent  in  Beatfon's  Political  Index. 
In  ancient  times,  before  the  invention  of  guns,  tliin 
ofHce  was  fupplied  by  officers  under  the  foUowitig 
names:  \\\e.  hoivyir,  the  crofs  ho'wyer,  ihe  gti/ealor  or 
purveyor  of  helmets,  the  armourer,  and  the  keeper  of  tlis 
tents  i  and  in  this  (late  it  continued  till  Henry  Vlll. 
placed  it  under  the  management  of  a  mullcr,  a  lieute- 
nant,  fiu'veyor,   &c.  £;c. 

Some  improvements  have  been  fince  made;  and  this 
very  important  branch  is  now  under  the  diredtion  of 
the  mailer  general  of  the  ordnance,  having  under  him 
.  lieutenjut  general,  a  fi:|vcyor  general,  a  clerk,  a 
ilorekeeper,  a  clerk  of  the  deliveries,  and  a  tretfurer, 
with  a  very  great  number  of  interior  officers,  employed 
in  the  To«'cr  of  London,  at  Woolwich,  and  in  almott 
all  the  forts,  garrifons,  and  principal  ports  in  his  Ma- 
jefly's  doaiinions.  The  office  of  ordnance  m  divided 
into  twodlfliail  branches,  the  civil  and  the  military;  the 
lacter  being  fubordinate,  an.1  under  the  authority  of 
the  former.  For  the  better  underftanding  the  bufinefs 
cf  the  different  officers,  they  Ihall  be  didindly  treated 
of,  beginning  with  the  pvinciprd  one,  viz. 

Mailer  General  of  the  (jRD^/incf.  is  deemed  the  prm* 
cipal  officer  in  the  civil  bi'.mch  of  the  ordnance  ;  yet 
he  is  always  chofen  from  aniongft  the  firll  generals  in 
his  Majeliy's  fervice.  His  trull  is  very  great,  as  in 
him  is  veiled  the  fole  power  of  floring  all  the  military 
magazines  in  the  king's  dominions  with  proper  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  likewlfe  to  fupply  the  loyil  iiavy^- 
with  what  they  miy  need  in  his  department,  the  par- 
liament granting  money  in  the  mofl  liberal  manner  for 
this  purpofc.  He  is  colonel  in  chief  of  the  royal  re- 
giment of  artillery,  at  prefent  coiififtlog  of  four  batta- 
lions ;  and  he  is  invefi.ed  with  a  peculiar  jurifdidllon 
over  all  his  M.-.jcfty's  engineers  employed  in  the  feveral 
foftifications  in  his  Mrjefty's  dominions  j  and  to  hira 
they  are  all  accountaldcfor  their  proceedings,  and  from 
him  they  receive  their  particular  orders  and  inftruc- 
tlona,  according  to  the  dirtdt'ons  and  commands  given 
by  his  Majefty  in  Council.  As  mailer  general  of  the 
ordnance,  he  has  a  falary  of  1  :,o<^\. per  annum,  and  the 
appointment  of  almoll  all  the  inferior  officers  and  fer- 
vants.  He  has  a  fecretary,  who  has  a  falary  of  220  1. 
a-year,  and  an  under  lecretary,  who  has  a  falary  of  iSol. 
a-ye,-.r.  There  is  a  fecretary  to  the  board  of  ordnance, 
v)tho  has  a  fal.iry  of  200  1.  ;  and  a  counfcl  to  the  bodrd, 
who  ha.s  a  falary  of  300 1.  a-ytar. 

Lieutenant  Genera! of  the  Ohdnancf.  receives  all  orders 
and  warrants  ligned  by  the  mailer  gener.-d,   and   from 
the  other  principal  officers;  and    fees   them  duly  exe- 
cuted, ilTues  orders  as  the  occafions  of  the  flate  require,  9 
and  gives  direftions  for  difcharging  the  artillery  when              ■ 
required    at   coronations,  birth-days,  lignal   viftoriesy            '■ 
and  other  folemn  occafions.   It  is  alfo  his  peculinr  office 
to  fee  the  train  of  artillery  and  all  its  equipage    fitted 
for  motion,  when  ordered  to  be  drawn  into  the  field, 

or 
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or  frnt  upon  any  p'.rticular  fervice.  As  lisutemntgene- 
ral  of  the  ordnance,  lie  has  a  lal.try  of  i  ic  o  1.  per  an- 
num. Ke  is  colonel  en  fccond  of  the  royal  rtin'ment 
of  artillery,  and  has  a  fecrttary  and  fevci*al  inferior 
officers  aad  clcrkj  under  him. 

Surveyor  General  of  the  Ordkance  infpefls  the  flores 
and  provlfions  of  war  in  the  cuilody  of  the  ftorekeeper, 
and  fees  that  they  are  ranged  and  placed  in  fuch  order 
as  is  mod  proper  for  their  prcfervation.  He  allows  all 
bills  of  debt,  and  keeps  a  check  upon  all  labourers 
and  artificers  work  ;  fees  that  the  (lores  received  be 
J;ood  and  ferviccable,  duly  proved  and  marked,  as 
they  ought  to  be  fo,  with  the  king's  mark,  txkinij  to 
his  affiltance  the  reft  of  the  ofiicers  and  proof-mafters. 
He  has  a  falary  of  700  1.  per  annum  ;  and,  in  order  to 
aflift  him  in  the  bufinefs  of  his  office,  he  has  under 
hira  the  prosf-mafler  of  England,  and  clerks,  and 
other  Inferior  officers. 

Clerk  of  the  ORDNANCF.,an  officer  whofe  funfUon  is  to 
record  all  orders  and  inftruAions  given  for  the  govern- 
ment of  t!ie».ffiee;  all  patents  and  grants;  the  names  of  :;!1 
officers,  clerks,  artificers,  gunners,  labourers,  &c.  who  en- 
joy thofe  grants,  or  any  other  fee  for  the  fame;  to  draw 
all  ellimates  tor  provifions  and  fupplies  to  be  male, 
and  all  letters,  inilruftions,  commiffions,  deputations, 
and  contrafts  for  his  Majefty's  fervice;  to  make  all  bills 
of  imprell;  snd  debentures,  for  the  payment  and  fatis- 
fjftion  of  work  done  and  provifions  received  in  the 
laid  office  ;  and  all  quarter  bookslur  the  falaiiee  and  al- 
lowances of  all  officers,  clerks,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
office  ;  and  to  keep  journals  and  legers  of  the  receipts 
and  return';  of  his  Majerty'3  ftores,  to  ferve  as  a  cheek 
between  the  two  accountants  of  the  offire,  the  one  for 
money,  and  the  other  for  If  ores.  He  has  500 1.  a- year 
falai-y,  and  1 00  1.  a-year  mnre  for  being  a  check  on 
the  ilorekeeper.  In  his  office  he  has  a  number  of 
clerks,  undet-clerks,  and  leger-keepers,  who  have  all 
fixed  falaries. 

Storekeeper  of  the  Ordnance  takes  into  his  cuftody 
all  his  Mejefty's  orJnmce,  munitions  and  (lores  be- 
longing thtieto,  and  indents  and  puts  them  in  legal  fe- 
curity,  after  they  have  been  fiirveyed  by  the  furvevor- 
general,  any  part  of  which  he  muft  not  deliver  with- 
out a  warrant  limned  by  the  proper  officers  ;  nor  mufl 
he  receive  back  any  llores  formerly  iffued  till  they  have 
been  reviewed  by  the  furveyor,  and  regiilered  by  the 
cleik  of  the  oidnance  in  the  book  of  remains ;  and  he 
muft  take  care  that  whatever  is  under  his  ciiftoi'.y  be 
kept  fate,  and  in  fuch  readinefs  as  to  be  fit  for  fervice 
upon  the  moti  I'eremptoiy  demand.  He  has  a  falary 
of  400  1.  a-year;  and  iu  thix  office  he  has  feveral  clerks 
at  fi.Ked  falaries,   for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 

Clerk  of  tlie  Deliveries  of  the  Ori>nasce  dra'VS  all 
orders  for  delivery  of  any  flores,  and  fees  them  dulv 
executed;  charges  by  indenture  the  particular  receiver 
of  the  llores  delivered;  and,  in  order  to  difcharge  the 
llorekeeper,  regillers  the  copies  of  all  warrants  for  the 
deliveries,  as  well  as  the  psoportionj  delivered.  He 
lias  a  falnry  of  400  1.  per  annum,  and  has  feveral  clerks 
in  his  office  at  fixed  falaries,  fcr  the  difj.<atch  of  bufi- 
nefs. 

Trejfurer  anil  Paymajler  if  the  Ordnance  receives 
and  pay.<  all  monevs,  buth  fal.rles  and  debentures  in 
and  belonging  to  this  office.  He  has  a  faUry  of  ?ool. 
per  milium.  In  his  office  are  feveral  clerks,  ordinary 
and  extraoidiuary,  for  the  difpatch  of  buliiiefs. 
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Office  of  Ordnancs.  Befidestheprincipiiloffic-ersalrcs  !y   Ordmhce 
mentioned,  there  belongs  tothis  othce  two  proofm^ilers,  ". 

who  have  2cl.  a- year  each;  a  clerk  ot  t!ie  works,  whohas.  "j 

I  20  1.  a- year  ;  a  purveyor  for  the  lend,  who  has  1  co  1. 
a-year,  and  a  purveyor  for  the  fea,  who  has  40  1.  a- 
ytar  ;  an  architeft,  who  has  I  20  1.  a-yc3r  ;  an  aftro^ 
nomical  obferver,  who  has  1 00  1.  aycar,  and  other  of- 
ficers. ■  The  other  part  of  this  office,  which  is-  term- 
ed the  military  branch  of  the  ordnance,  is  a  chief  en- 
gineer, who  has  under  him  two  diredtore,  four  fub- 
direflors,  with  an  unlimited  number  of  engihters  if>. 
ordinary,  engineers. extraordin.iry,  fub-engineers,  and 
praftitioner  enginetrs. 

Ordnance  Bills,  commonly  called  ordnance  deheiiturcs, 
are  bills  iffiied  by  the  board  of  ordnance  on  the  trea- 
furer  of  that  office,  for  the  payment  of  ftores,  &c. 
Thefe  are  not  payable  at  any  certain  time,  and  do  not 
ber.r  any  intereft,  fo  that  the  difcount  upon  them  is 
often  very  high  ;  but  they  are  feldom  much  above  two 
years  in  arrear. 

ORDO\NA\TCE,  in  architCvflure,  is  the  compo- 
fitir.n  of  a  building,  and  the  difpolitron  of  its  parts, 
both  with  rcLjard  to  the  whole  and  to  one  another  5 
or,  as  Mr  Evelyn  expreffes  it,  determinini^  the  Tnea- 
fure  of  what  is  affigned  to  the  feveral  apartments. 
Thus  ordonnance  is  tl.e  judicious  contrivance  of  the 
plan  or  mould  ;  as  whin  the  court,  hall,  lodgings,  &c. 
are  neither  too  large  nor  too  finall,  but  the  court  af- 
fords con\enient  light  to  the  apartments  about  it  ;  the 
hall  is  of  fit  capacity  to  receive  eonipany  ;  and  th'fe 
bed-thamber,  &c.  of  a  proper  fize.  When  thefe  di- 
vilions  are  either  too  gre.it  or  too  fmiill,  with  refpecl 
to  the  whole,  as  where  there  is  a  large  com  t  to  a  littlfe 
houfe,  or  a  fmall  hill  to  a  niagniflcent  palace,  the  fault 
is  in  the  ordonnance.      See  Architecture. 

Okdonnance,  in  painting,  is  11  fed  for  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  parts  of  a  piAure,  either  with  regard  to 
the  who);  piece,  or  to  the  feveral  p;irts,  as  the  group:, 
mafTes,  contraflv,  &c.      See  Painting. 

ORDOVICE3,  sneient  Britons,  of  whom  we  have 
the  following  account  in  Henry's  Hifloiy  of  Great 
Britain.  They  lived  "  in  that  country  which  is  now 
called  North  Wales,  and  contains  the  counties  of 
Montgomery,  Merioneth,  Caernarvon,  Denbigh,  and 
Flint.  Thefe  Ordovices,  or  (as  they  are  called  by 
Tacitus)  Ordeuices,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  oriai- 
nally  of  the  fame  tribe  or  nation  with  tiie  Huicii  of 
Warwickfhire,  who  were  under  feme  kind  ot  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  Coinavii  ;  but  the  Huicii  of  North  Walev* 
being  a  tree  and  independent  peiiple,  weiecalied  OrJ'h 
Huici,  or  the  free  Huici.  \Vlien  chey  wer6  invSr^M 
by  the  Romans,  they  fhowed  a  Ipirit  worthy  of  their 
name,  and  iouaht  with  great  bravery  in  de'ertce  (^f 
their  freedom  anti  ilidependency.  I'hough  taey  re- 
ceived a  great  defeat  from  the  Romart  general  (J!to- 
rins,  in  conjunflion  with  ike  S^luVei,  they  'maintained 
the  war  for  a  confiderable  tirfie,  until  they  vi'ere  fiu.Ti'ty 
fubdued,  with  great  fl.iughter,  by  the  renowned  Agri- 
cola.  It  was  probalily  owing  to  the  nature  of  tlie 
country,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Diva,  now  Cht'lcr, 
where  a  whole  legion  hms  quartetcd,  Ihit  the  Ror<iaii» 
had  fo  few  towns  or  (lations  in  the  territories  of  the 
Ordovices.  Mcdiolmium,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  was  the  cipital  of  the  nation,  and  was  pro- 
bably  ti'tuatcd  at  May  wood,  in  Montgomtrylhiro.  It 
wjs  a  place  of  fome  confideration  iu  the  Roman  tinies, 
3  P  r  but 
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but  was  afterwards  quite  demolidied  by  Edwin,  Wing  of 
Non'r.umbeilm'.  Jkfides  this,  the  Romans  bad  a 
few  other  towns  in  this  country  ;  as  Secjontimn,  now 
Caernarvon;  Conoviuni,  nowConway;  and  Varas,  now 
Bodvary,  uhich  are  all  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  jour- 
ney of  Antoninus.  The  country  of  the  Ordovices 
was  comprehended  in  the  Roman  province  which  was 
called  Biitntw'w  Secuuda." 

ORE,  in  n:ituval  hi(lory,'the  compound  mineral 
glebe,  earth,  ftonc,  or  other  fii^.llance,  which  is  fiif- 
£cieutly  rich  in  mf-t^dlic  particles  to  be  worth  the  while 
of  purification,  and  by  this  means  of  feparating  the 
mttA  from  it,  wl.elher  gold,  filver,  copper,  3cc.  See 
Metallurgy,  Part  i.  feci.  2.  p.  427,  &c.  ;  and 
fed.  4.  p  431,  Bic.  ;  and  P.;rt  ii.  feft.  1.  &c.  p.  432, 
&c.  Sec  alfo  Mi;;eralogy,  Part  i.  feft.  2.  p.6i,&c. 
ORIiLLANA  (Francis),  the  firll  European,  as 
is  commonly  thought,  who  dif^overed  the  river  of  the 
Amazons.  In  15^9,  he  emliarkid  near  Quito,  upon 
the  river  Coca,  which  farther  don'n  takes  the  name  of 
2Mapo.  From  this  he  fell  into  anothei  larjrer  river;  and, 
leaving  hinifclf  entirely  to  the  dirciflion  of  the  current, 
lie  arrived  at  Cape  North,  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  af- 
ter failing;  nearly  1  8co  ka'^ues.  C  nllana  perilTied  ten 
years  after,  ivith  three  vcifels  which  had  been  intiull- 
ed  to  him  in  Spain,  without  being  able  to  find  agam 
the  mouth  of  tliis  liver.  In  fniling  down  the  river,  he 
met  with  fomc  armed  women,  againil  whom  an  Indian 
cacique  had  told  him  to  be  t>n  his  guard  ;  and  he 
thence  named  it  ihe  river  of  the  Amazons. 

ORENSE,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Galicia,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is  famous 
for  its  hot-baths ;  and  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, on  the  river  Minho,  over  which  there  is  a  hand- 
fome  bridge  of  one  arch.  W.  Long.  7.  27.  N.  Lat. 
42.  16. 

ORESTES,  in  ancient  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Agamem- 
non and  CI)  temiKflra.     When  his  father  was  cruelly 
murdered    by    Clytemnelha    and    iEgifthus,    young 
Oreftes  was  faved  from  his  mother's  dagger  by  means 
of  his   filler  Eleftra,  called  by   Homer  Laodicea,  ha- 
ving been  privately  conveyed  to  the  houfe  of  Strophius, 
who  was  king  of  Phocis,  and  who  had  married  a  filler 
of  Agamemnon.     He  was   tenderly  tieated  by  Stro- 
phius, who  carefully  educated  him  with    his  fon   Py- 
lades.     The  two  young  princes  foon  became  acquamt- 
«d,  and  from  their  familiarity  arofe  the  mod  inviolable 
attachment  and   fricndftip.     When   Oredes  cjme   to 
years  of  difcietion,  he  vifited  Mycenss,  and  avenged 
his  father's  death  by  alfafiinating  his  mother  Clytem- 
nellra   and  her  adulterer  .^gillhus.     Various  accounts 
are  given  of  the  way   in   which  thefe   murders  were 
committed.     After  their  coramiffion,  however,  he  was 
acknowledged  king  of  Mycenas  ;  but  being  tormented 
by  the  furies,  a  punifhment  which  the  ancients  always 
thought  followed  parricide,  he  exiled  himfelf  to  Ar- 
gos,  where  he  was  IHU  purfued  by  the  avengeful  god- 
dcfles.     Apollo,  however,  purified  him,  and   he  was 
acquitted  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Areopagites, 
whom  Minerva  herfelf  inflituteJ  on  this  occafion,  ac- 
cording to  the  narration  of  the  poet  JEfchylus,  who 
flatters  the  Athenians  in  his  tragical  ftory,   by   repre- 
fenting  them  as  pafling  judgment  even  upon  the  gods 
themfelvcs.     According  to  Paufanias,  Oreftes  was  pu- 
tificd  of  the  murder,  not  at  Pelphi,  but  at  Xr««»e, 
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where  ftill  was  fe?n  a  In.tge  ftone  at  the  entrance  of  OredCT. 
Diana's  temple,  ujion  whirl)  the  ceremonies  of  purifi-  —— /— 
cation  had  been  performed  by  nine  of  the  principal  ci  ■ 
tizens  of. the  phite.  There  was  alfo  at  Me^^aiopolis, 
fn  Arcadia,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  furies,  near 
which  Oreftes  cut  oif  one  of  his  fingirs  with  hfs  teeth 
in  a  fit  of  infanity.  Thefe  difftrei.t  traditions  are 
confuted  by  Euripides,  who  fays  th.rt  Orellcs,  after 
the  murder  of  his  mother,  confulted  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  was  informed  that  no- 
thing could  j'.elivtr  him  from  the  perf-cutions  of  the 
furies,  if  be  did  not  bring  into  Greece  Diana's  ftatiie, 
which  was  in  tlie  Taurica  Chtrfonefur,  and  which,  as- 
it  is  reperted  by  fomc,  hsd  fallen  dovvn  from  heaven. 
This  WHS  an  arduous  enterprise.  Tlie  king  of  Cher- 
foii^fus  always  fdcrificed  on  the  ?dtars  of  the  go  Idefs 
all  fuch  as  entered  the  borders  of  his  country.  Oreites 
and  his  friend  were  therefore  both  carried  before  1  hoas 


the   kino-  of  the   plice,  and  they  were  doomed  to  be 
facrificed.       lihiiienia,     Oreftes's     filler,     was     then 


Iphigenia 
prieftefs  of  Diana's  temple,  and  it  was  her  office  to 
immolate  thefe  llrangers.  The  intelligence  that  they 
were  Grecians  delayoi  the  preparations,  and  Iphigeni.i 
was  anxious  to  learn  fomelhing  about  a  country  which 
had  given  her  birth.  She  even  intereiled  herfelf  ift 
their  misfortunes,  and  offered  to  fpare  the  life  of  on« 
of  them,  provided  he  would  convey  letters  to  Greece 
from  her  hand.  This  was  a  difficult  trial :  never  was 
friendlhip  more  truly  difplayed,  according  to  the. 
words  of  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  3.  el.  2. 

Irejubet  PyLides  carum  morlturm  Orejlem, 
Hie  iiegat  ;  iiique  vicem  pugnat  uterque  mori. 

At  Inft,  however,  P)  lades  gave  way  to  the  prefling 
intreaties  of  his  friend,  and  confented  to  carry  the  let- 
ters of  Iphigenia  to  Greece.  Thefe  were  addreffed 
to  Oreftes  himfelf  1  and  therefore  thefe  circumftances 
foon  led  to  a  difcovery  of  the  connexions  of  the 
prieftefs  with  the  man  whom  (he  was  going  to  immo- 
late. Iphigenia  was  convinced  that  he  was  her  bro- 
ther Oreftes  ;  and  when  the  caufe  of  their  journey 
had  been  explained,  (he  herfelf  refolved  with  the  two 
friends  to  fly  from  Cherfonefus,  and  to  carry  away  the 
fiatue  of  Diana.  Their  flight,  was  difcovered,  and 
Thoas  prepared  to  purfue  them  ;  but  Minerva  inter- 
fered, and  told  him  that  all  had  been  done  by  the  will 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  gods.  Some  imagme 
that  Oreftes  came  to  Cappadocia  from  Cherfonefus, 
and  that  there  he  left  the  ftatue  of  Diana  at  Comana. 
Others  contradift  this  tradition  ;  and  Paufanias  thinks 
that  the  ftatue  of  Diana  Orthia  was  the  fame  as  that 
which  had  been  carried  away  from  the  Cherfonefus. 
Some  again  fuppofe  that  Oreftes  brought  it  to  Aricia 
in  Italy,  where  Diana's  worftiip  was  eftabliftied.  It 
was  after  this  that  Oreftes  afcended  the  throne  of  Ar- 
gos,  where  he  reigned  in  perfeft  fecurlty,  married 
Hermioae  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  gave  his  fi- 
fter  to  his  friend  Pylades.  The  marriage  of  Oreftes 
with  Hermione  is  alfo  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the 
ancients.  All  are  agreed  that  (he  had  been  promifed 
to  the  fon  of  Agamemnon  ;  but  Menelaus  had  mar- 
ried her  to  Neoptoleinus  the  fon  of  Achilles,  who  had 
(hown  himfelf  fo  truly  interefted  in  his  caufe  during 
the  Trojan  war.  The  marriage  of  Hermione  with 
Ncoptolemus  difpleafed  Orcflcs }  be  remembered  that 

(he 
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fat  (he  had  hfen  early  promi'ff d  to  him  ;  he  was  therefore 
'■'^-  ^  determined  to  recover  her  bv  force  or  artifice.  This 
he  did  by  procuring  tht'  r.ffi.ffination  of  Neoptokmus. 
According  to  Ovid's  epifile  of  Hcrmione  to  Oreftes, 
Hermione  had  always  heen  fiithfi'.l  to  htr  firil  lovcri 
and  even  it  was  by  her  perfiiafions  that  Oreftes  remo- 
ved'her  from  the  houfe  of  Neoptolemns,  for  (he  vi'as 
difTatisfied  with  the  part-'ah'ty  of  Neoptclennis  for  An- 
dromache, and  her  attachment  for  Orellts  was  increa- 
fcd.  There  are,  injeec^,  various  opinions  h'kewife 
about  this  :  he,  however,  teitainly  managed  to  fccure 
her  affeftions,  and  retired  to  his  kingdom  of  Argoa. 
His  old  age  was  crowned  with  peace  2nd  fecniity,  and 
he  died  in  the  yolh  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  throne 
to  his  fon  Tifamanesly  Hermlont:.  'J'hrte  years  after 
the  Heraclidx  recovered  the  Peloponnefus,  and  banilli- 
cd  the  dtfcendants  of  Menelaus  from  the  throne  of 
Argos.  Orelles  died  in  Arcadia,  as  fome  fay,  by  the 
bite  of  a  ferpent  ;  and  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had 
become  his  fubjefts  at  the  death  of  Menelaus,  were  di* 
refted  by  .in  oracle  to  bring  his  bones  to  Sparta.  They 
were  fome  time  after  dlfcovered  at  Te^ea,  and  his 
ftature  appeared  to  be  feven  cubits,  according  to  the 
traditions  mentiuned  by  Herodotus  and  others.  The 
friendlhip  of  Oreftes  and  of  Pylades  bei,ame  proverbial; 
and  the  two  friends  received  divine  honours  among 
the  Scythians,  and  were  worfhipped  in  temples. 

ORFA,  a  confide  a'  le  town  of  Diarbeck  in  Afia, 
very  pleafautly  fituated,  pretty  large,  and  well  forti- 
fied. It  formerly  belonged  to  Ptrlia  ;  but  is  now 
in  the  Turkifti  dominions,  and  is  a  place  of  very 
good  trade.  It  has  a  llately  caftle  ftanding  on  a  hill, 
which  makes  a  great  (how  at  a  diftance.  They  pre- 
tend to  (liow  the  well  where  Rachel  watered  h«r  fa- 
ther's caireU  when  Jiicob  met  her,  and  they  call  it 
uiirahmn's  luell.    E.  Long.  -^-j.  45.   N.  Lat.  36.  20. 

ORFORD,  a  town  of'Suifolk  in  England,  88 
miles  from  London,  fituated  between  two  channels, 
where  the  river  Ore,  after  having  joined  the  Aid,  falls 
into  the  fea.  It  was  once  a  large  populous  town, 
with  a  caftle  ;  of  which,  and  of  a  nunnery  near  the 
quay,  there  are  ftill  fome  ruins.  The  towers  of  the 
caftle  and  its  church  are  a  fea-mark  for  colliers,  coaft- 
ers,  and  (hips  that  come  from  Holland.  There  is  a 
light-houfe  at  Orford-Neffe,  which  is  alfo  of  great 
ufe  to  feamen,  and  is  a  fhelter  for  them  when  a  north- 
eall  wind  blows  hard  upon  the  (hore.  The  town  was 
incorporated  by  Henry  111.  has  a  mayor,  iS  port- 
men,  12  chief  burgtlfes,  a  recorder,  a  towncleik, 
and  two  ferjeants  at  mace.  Though  it  fent  members 
to  parliament  in  the  26th  of  Edward  I.  yet  it  had  no 
more  ekftions  till  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  It  ftill 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  the  title 
of  an  earldom.  There  are  ftill  remaining  the  ruins  of 
an  holy  houfe  where  the  feamens  wives  ufed  to  pray 
for  the  fafety  of  their  hufbands.  The  town  is  now 
very  mean,  and  no  one  contends  for  an  intereft  in  it, 
but  fuch  as  want  to  make  themfelves  a  merit  in  the 
choice  of  the  two  memberr.  it  returns  to  parliament. 
It  has  indeed,  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  fea,  been  de- 
prived of  its  chief  advantage,  for  it  now  deferves  not 
the  name  of  a  harbour.  Jt  had  the  honour  to  give 
title  of  earl  to  the  brave  admiral  Ruflel,  which,  after 
being  many  years  extind,  was  revived  in  the  pcrfon 
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of  Sir  Robert  Wnlpole,  whofe  grandfon  nowa  enjoys  it.    Orgagna 
E   Lon;r.  1.  33.  N.  Lat.  52.  15.  jl  ^ 

ORGAGNA  (Andrea),  an  excellent  Italian  pain-  ■  V  '  ' 
ter,  wss  born  at  Flor.nce  in  1329.  In  his  youth  he 
learned  fculpture;  he  was  alfo  a  poet  and  an  nrchit.ft. 
He  had  a  fruitful  genius,  and  his  rranner  refembled 
that  of  the  other  painters  of  his  time.  Moil  of  hia 
works  are  at  Pifa.  The  moll  admired  of  thtm  is  his 
piilure  of  the  Laft  Jud^mtnt,  in  which  he  painted  his 
friends  among  the  blellcd,  and  his  foes  in  htll.  He 
died  in  1389. 

ORGAL,  among  dyers,  denotes  the  lees  of  wine 
dried. 

ORGAN,  in  general,  is  an  inftrument  or  machine 
dcfigned  for  the  produftion  of  fome  cevt.iin  adtion  or 
operation  ;  in  which  fenfc  the  mechanic  powers,  ;na- 
chines,  and  even  the  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  mnfclea, 
and  bones  of  the  human  body,  may  be  called  i.rgar.^. 

Organ,  in  mufic,  denotes  the  largeft  and  moft  har- 
monious of  all  wind-inftruments  ;  on  which  account 
it  is  called  the  organ  ^fj-av^.v^  the  inlbumcnt  by  way  of 
excellence;  chiefly  ufed  for  playing  a  thorough  bafi, 
with  all  its  accompaniments. 

That  organs  are  the  invention  of  remote  antiquity 
has  been  argued,  and  feems  now  to  be  generally 
allowed;  but  the  particular  time  and  country  in  which 
the  difcovery  was  made  appears  to  be  loft  amidll  the 
ruins  of  time.  In  ancient  authors  there  are  a  variety 
of  palfages  where  mention  is  made  of  the  organ,  but 
it  is  at  leatl  pofTible  that  an  inftrument  is  meant  very 
different  from  that  which  now  goes  by  the  fame  name. 
From  St  Auguftin's  commentary  on  the  4th  verfe  of 
the  150th  pfalm  we  learn,  that  the  Greeks  had  ano- 
ther name  for  thofe  inftruments  in  which  bellows  were 
employed  ;  that  the  name  organ  was  appropriated  to 
this  particular  inftrument  merely  fi-om  the  ufagc  of 
the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  that  it  was  indilFercntly  given 
to  all  inllruments  ufed  to  accompany  the  voice  in  con- 
cert. We  mention  this,  not  becaufe  we  doubt  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  organ,  but  merely  to  ftiow  that  the 
time  of  its  invention  cannot  be  determined  by  the  era 
of  the  authors  where  its  name  occurs.  As  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations,  extracted  from  a  periodical  work  Gent.  Mn^ 
which  has  long  been  in  deferved  efteem  with  the  pub- 
lic, are  Intended  to  afcertain  its  early  ufe,  we  fubmit 
them,  without  commentary,  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers.  Caffiodorus  has  defcribed  our  organ  in  a  few 
words,  lib.  I.  Epif.  45.  Pralling  that  art,  which 
makes  Organa  extranels  vocilms  infonare,  et  peregr'inlsjla- 
t'llus  complet,  ui  mufua  pojftt  arte cantare.  And  the  em- 
peror Julian  has  given  an  exadl  dcfcription  of  it  in 
an  epigram,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Antbolog]a, 
b.  i.  ch.  86.  In  his  time  thefe  inftruments  were  in 
fuch  requeft,  that  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  b.  xiv.ch.  6. 
complains,  that  they  occafioned  the  ftudy  of  the  fclences 
to  be  abandoned.  However,  thofe  mulical  inftru- 
ments whofe  melody  is  produced  by  wind,  had  been 
known  at  Rome  long  before.  Witnefs  that  agreeable 
poem  of  Capa,  which  for  its  elegance  has  been  afcribed 
to  Virgil ;  where  we  find  that  the  mufician  introduces 
the  wind  into  her  pipes  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows, 
which  fhe  holds  under  her  arras  and  blows.  In  the  hy- 
draullcorgan,  thewarer  moves  the  air,inftead  of  bellows. 
Cornelius  Severus,  in  bis  JEtnay  has  given  an  exaCl 
s  defcriptioa 
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OtfTin.  delcriptlon  of  it  (a).  An  J  tl:oii<h  there  Wc-;e  two 
v~—  kiii.Js  iif  hyJr.iiitic  and  pneumatic  inih'iimei:tt,i  the 
firlL  of  which  played  hy  the  infpiratioii  and  aftion 
of  bellows,  and  the  others  hy  the  aifiion  of  water,  it 
is  certsin  nevcrtheicfi;,  that  both  of  them  were  pneu- 
rmtic,  being  infpired  by  the  wind.  And  Heron  of 
Alexandria,  in  his  rncumatics,  hastreated  of  hydrau- 
lics as  belongiiiB;  to  pneumatics.  This  Heton  lived 
in  the  titne  of  Ptolemy  Euergetcs,  king  of  Egypt. 
When  Suetonius  fa;  s,  lint  Nero  Oigana  hydraulira 
tiovi  ft  i^^no/i  generis  circiimt/uxit,  he  did  not  mean  that 
they  were  unknown  at  Rome  before  Nero,  but  that 
thofe  of  Nero  were  of  a  new  conftruiftion.  Thofe 
were  the  hydraulics  cf  a  neiv  fabric,  which  he  exhi- 
bited to  the  people  at  the  ;iublic  games,  as  Suetoijiua 
relates  a  little  after.  Hclicgahalus,  one  of  the  worthy 
fucccfi'ors  ofNcro,  like  hhn  was  fondof  thefe  hydraulics; 
and  Alexander  Severut,  his  coufin  and  f'u  cefi'cr,  hnd 
the  fame  incHnatioi!.  Ciau.'.i3ii,  xvho  lived  fome  time 
after,  has  L"ft  uslliis  elegant  dtfcription  of  them  : 

Jit  qui  miJgiij  !ev!  detrutlens  murwura  liiclu 
Jnnum:ras  vf:ts  figetii  moderalur  a^n,e  ; 
Jnlotiet  erronii  Ji^iio, /•e/iil iijgue trala'i 
J'l'ile  laboriintes  in  carmina  concitiil  umlas. 

This  very  conftruflion,  which  is  oSferved  in  the  pipes 
of  an  organ,  gradually  dectealing  in  masjnitude,  has 
been  reprefcnted  in  an  epigram  of  Optatiamis  Porphy- 
rins, who  lived  in  the  tjme  of  Conftantine.  This 
epigiam,  wliich  is  quoted  in  Pithori's  coUeftion  of 
ancient  epigrams,  i»compofcd  of  verfcs  of  an  unequal 
leugthj  fuccclUvcly  incrcafing.  This  conefponds  with 
thofe  words  of  the  old  Icholiaft  on  Juvenal,  fat.  8. 
ver.  270.  Timicti  GiiJii  utimtur  in  fairis  in  nwdumii''ga- 
jii  utnntpie  decrejceiiiibui  virgvi'-s  purpureis. 


On  the  whole,  then,  the  antiquity  of  organs,  or  ef 
infttuments  of  a  very  fi.ni'.ar  nature,  can  Icarcely  be 
difpiived  ;  but  nothing  very  particular  refpecting  the 
time,  place,  or  manner,  of  the  invention  can  ptifllbly 
be  determined  from  thof^  incidental  oblervations  which 
occur  in  the  writings  of  th^  ancients  (b).  It  appeal 
indeed  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Latins  from  tbfe 
Creeks,  but  not  to  have  been  in  geneial  ufe  till  the 
eighth  centt!i-y  ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed,  that,  in 
France,  it  was  not  known  till  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Debonair  i.  e.  A.  D.  815,  when  an  Italian  priett 
taught  the  ufe  and  conftrUvlion  of  it,  which  he  him- 
fi'lf  had  learned  at  Conftanlinople.  By  fome,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  cariied  as  far  back  as  Charlemagne, 
and  by  others  as  far  as  Pepin.  Bcllarmme  fays  tliat 
the  organ  began  to  be  ufetl  in  the  fcrvice  of  the 
church  about  the  yesr  66:',  iis  Platiiia  relates  out  of 
th'e  Pontifical  :  for  when  Pupe  Vilalian  reformed  the 
finging  of  the  Roman  church,  he  added  to  it  organ* 
in  order  to  fupport  and  emhelHfh  it.  Amraonius 
thinks,  however,  that  this  happened  after  tlie  year 
820,  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Pious.  Perhaps  the 
learned  Bingham  is  our  furell  guide  ia  determining 
this  point.  He  pofitively  aliertaf  that  there  were  no 
ftich  things  ss  organs  in  ufe  in  the  ancient  church  ; 
and  that  though  church  mufic  was  as  oW  as  the 
apoflles,  inftrumental  mufic  was  not  fo.  Me  aifo 
fdys  that  it  was  i!^e  general  op*:iion  of  the  learned  in 
hi<  days,  that  organs  were  not  introduced  into  church- 
es till  atter  tiie  time  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  A.  D.  1250; 
and  for  this  opinion,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  Aqui- 
nas will  go,  we  have  a  pofitive  proof;  for  in  his  lumg 
we  find  thefe  words.  "  Our  church  dots  not  ufe  mu- 
ficd  inftrumcnts,  as  harps,  and  pfalterits,  to  praifs 
Cod  withal,  that  (he  may  not  fteni  to  Judaize  ^c}." 

From 
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*  Orgftfton 
i^ydraulicon. 


(a)  Which  (3  thus  tranflated  by  Mr  Jabez  Hughes  : 

As  in  an  organ  *,   fird  the  rufliing  air 

A  rriafs  of  waters  does  before  it  bear  ; 

And  then  the  vaters,  in  their  turn,  we  find 

Drive  through  the  hollow  pipes  the  vanqnilh'd  wind  ; 

Which  llropgly  from  its  ilrait  ronfinement  fent. 

Comes  loudly  rattling  through  the  u^^rrow  vent ; 

Still  as  the  waters  prefs,  the  fpirits  found, 

And  fpre.id  the  bubLhng  fymphony  aiound. 

So  air  and  water  meet,  Ac. 
It  is  by  no  niesns  certa';n  that  Cornelius  Severus  was  tlie  author  of  this  p-)em,  though  it  is  puWillicc!  utiJtr 
his  nam.e  hy  Le  Clerc.  Seneca's  authority,  on  which  the  Younger  Scaliger  touuds  his  opinion,  enforces 
no  fuch  cnnclufion.  Ke  only  fays,  that  "  Severus  was  not  difcouraged  from  wriliu  '  on  liiis  fuhjed,  hy 
its  having  been  already  trested  by  Ovid  and  VirgiL"  Barthius,  in  his  notes  on  Claudiau,  refers  it  to 
Manilius,  and  in  his  Aiherfaria  to  fome  Ckriiliin  writer.  By  others  ic  h.is  been  afciihed  to  Virgil,  and  by 
Scaliger,  the  father,  to  Qaintilius  Varus.  But  though  it  is  lefa  iclear  and  methodical  than  Vir.;i., 
and  tiiough  it  has  lieen  much  mutilated  by  time,  it  certainly  was  penned  by  a  mafterly  and  truly  poetical 
hand. 

■(b)  Vitruvius  dsfsribes  an  o'-gnn  in  his  icth  Look,  and  St  Jerome  mentions  one  with  12  pair  of  bel- 
lows which  might  le  heard  a  thoufand  paces,  or  a  mile;  and  another  at  Jctufaieu.,  whicli  nrght  i.e  be^rd 
at  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

(c)  The  lawfulnefs  uf  ufing  organs  in  chu'chef,  lias,  however,  been  ably  defended  by  an  appeal  to  the  life 
■which  the  Jews  made  of  inltruments  of  mufic  in  divine  fcrvice ;  and  with  much  reafon :  for  were  the  ufe  criminsl 
in  us,  as  was  afTerted  Ly  many  well  meaning  men  (»f  the  hit  centnry,  and  as  it  is  ttill  thought  hy  fome  in  this, 
it  would  unqueliionabi'y  have  been  equally  unlawful  for  the  Jews.  The  Chriftians  in  Aquinas's  time,  how- 
ever, a£led  wifely  in  avoiding   tlie  ufe   of  them,  if  by   fo   doing  they   wojiid  TkiVs   giv^n   offeuce  to   their 
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n.  From  hpnce  it  hts  nai'innLly  been  conciuded,  parti- 
—'  cularly  by  the  Icarred  (.^legory  *,  that  they  were  iiot 
J  ul't-d  in  churches  in  his  time.  Mr  Wharton  has  alfo 
obferved  that  Mai  inns  Sjtiiiius  (who  floiiri"jed  A.  D. 
1290)  firft  introduced  wind-organs  into  churches; 
from  this  circumftance  he  derived  the  name  Toi- 
CfJlui,  the  name  for  organ  in  the  Itah:.n  lanyfuage. 
About  this  fame  time  Durandus  in  'Wib  Rationale  ipe-dks 
of  them  as  generally  received  in  the  church ;  and  he, 
in  Mr  Gregory's  opinion,  is  the  firft  author  who 
takes  notice  ot  it.  '1  hefe  authorities  are  rtrong,  and 
the  opinions  founded  on  them  by  tlif  learned  render 
them  dill  more  convincing  :  it  3ppears,  however,  trorii 
the  tcftimony  of  Gervas  the  monk,  of  Canterbury,  who 
flourilhed  A.  D.  i2co,  that  organs  were  introduced 
upwards  of  ico  years  even  before  that  time  ;  for  in 
iiis  defcription  of  Lanfranc's  church,  as  it  was  before 
the  fire  in  ii74>  he  has  thefe  words,  '.'  Crux  aujliti- 
lis  fupra  fornicem  organa  gejlare  folebat."  We  do  not 
fay  that  this  invalidates  the  reafoning  of  the  learned 
Bingham  ;  of  that  our  readers  are  to  judge,  and  in 
forming  their  judgments  they  will  be  dettimined  bv 
the-credit  of  the  teftimonies  which  are  here  oppofed 
to  ejch  other.  If  we  fuppofe  that  of  Gervas  the 
ftrongeft,  and  in  oppofaion  to  the  other  conclude  from 
it,  that  organs  were  introduced  into  EngLnd  long 
before  the  13th  century,  it  will  give  lomc  countenance 
to  an  opinion  which  prevails  pretty  generally,  viz. 
that  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  they  became 
fiequcnt  about  the  loth  century.  See  Music,  U''  19. 
But  however  we  are  difpofed  to  determine  ihis  mat- 
ter {which  is  in  itfelf  but  of  little  confequence), 
k  is  certain  that  the  ufe  of  the  organ  was  very 
common  in  the  latter  agea  of  the  church,  and  the 
propriety  of  it  was  unchTputed.  In  the  laft  century, 
however,  during  ih.e  civil  wirs,  organs  were  remo- 
ved from  the  churches  in  England ;  and  fo  gene- 
rally reprobated,  that,  at  the  Relloration,  there  could 
iirarce  be  found  cither  organifts,  organ  builders,  or 
fingers  (d). 

The  organs  in  Germany  ( fays  Dr  Bnruey )  in  maqni- 
t«de,  and  tlie  organiits  in  abilities,  feem  imrivalltd  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe,  particularly  In  the  ufe  of 
pedals.  In  Marpurg's  Effays,  vol.  iii.  (here  is  a  mi- 
nute account  of  a  variety  of  organs  in  Germany  ;  of 
3II  which  the  longed  pipe  of  the  minuals  is  16  feet 
long,  and  of  the  pedals  %%.  One  of  the  largeif  or- 
gans in  Germany,  but  which  Marpurg  has  omitted 
in  his  lift,  is  at  Gorliz  in  Upper  Luf  tia.  It  would 
be  to  no  purpofe  to  enlarge  our  article  with  a  more 
Dninute  account  of  the  ftate  of  organic  mufic  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  :  in  various  parts  of  the  ar- 
ticle Music,  obfcrvations  connected  with  this  fubjetl 
will  be  iound,  and  to  that  we  muft  refer.  We  nay 
partic'ilarly  m.Trk,  for  the  perufal  of  thofe  who  wiih 
£or  further  information  on  this  fubjeCt,  in   addition  to 


n'  19.  nbcve  referred  to,  feveral  pafTages  of  the  ar-     Organ, 
tide  Mvsjr,  beginning  at  p.  4Q2.     Wc  need  fcarcely         • 
refer  to  the  life  of  Handel,  which  a'.l  our  readers  who 
are  fond    of  mufic  of  any  kind,  paiticularly  (acr«d, 
ha^e  undoubtedly  pertifed.    , 

The  church-organ  confiits  of  two  })arts ;  the  main 
boily,  called  the^/v.j/  o'-^an  ;  rnd  the  jiofrive  or  Ltlls, 
orntin,  which  foims  a  f.-nall  cafe  or  buffet,  commonly 
placed  before  the  preat  organ.  I'he  fize  of  an  organ 
i.s  generally  expreffed  by  the  length  of  it«  !r.rgcll  pipe: 
thus  they  fay,  an  crgau  of  8,  16,  32  fctt,  &c.  The 
organ  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Uim  in  Germany  is 
93  feet  high  and  28  broad;  its  hrgetl  pipe  is  13  inches 
diameter,  and  it  has  16  p5ir  of  bcUo'.vs. 

1  he  fcveral  parts  of  the  church-organ  are  as  follow. 
HIH  IS  the  lound-board:  which  is  compofcd  of  t.\o  VX^te 
p^rtj,  the  upper  board  or  cover  HHH,  and  the  uuiier  cccexvis, 
lioard  HI,  which  is  much  thicker  than  the  oifier  ;  ^"  *' 
each  cf  thefe  conQfts  of  feveral  planks  laid  v.lth  their 
edges  to  each  other,  and  joined  very  clofe  together. 
In  the  under  fide  of  the  lower  board  there  are  made 
feveral  channels,  which  run  in  thedireftion  LL,  MM, 
&c.  and  are  continued  ?,'  far  as  there  are  flops  in  the 
organ,  and  come  almoll  to  the  edge  HK.  Thefe 
char.Kcls  are  covered  over  very  clofe  with  parchment 
or  leather  all  the  way,  except  a  hole  that  is  commonly 
at  ti  c  to;e-eM  \  next  HK,  upon  which  a  valve  or  puff 
is  placed.  Thefe  channels  rrre  called /./7'//V/onj.  When 
this  vaive  or  fl.ip  is  Hint,  it  keeps  out  the  air,  and  ad- 
mits it  wh,;n  open.  On  the  upper  fide  of  t!ie  lower" 
board  there  are  llkewife  cut  fcveral  broad  fquare  chan- 
nels, lying  crofs  the  former,  but  not  fo  deep  as  to 
reach  them  ;  thefe  lie  in  the  direflion  LN,  PQ.  &c. 
To  fit  thefe  channels,  there  are  the  fame  number  of 
wooden  Aiders  or  regifters /,/,/',  &c.  running  the 
whole  length  ;  and  thefe  m.iy  be  drawn  out  or  thrull 
in  at  pleafure.  1  he  number  of  thefe  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  ihe  flops  in  the  organ. 

IKKK    is  the   wind  ch(  ft,   which    is  a   fquare  box 
fitted  clofe  to  the  under  fi  !e   of  the  lower  board,  and  ' 
made  air-tight,  fo  that  no  air  cm  get  out  but  what 
goes  through  the  valves  along  the  partitions. 

VV  are  the  valves  or  puffs  whi»h  open  into  the 
vvind-chefl  ;  they  are  all  inclofed  in  it,  and  may  be 
placed  in  any  part  of  it,  as  occafion  fhali  requiie.  One 
ot  thefe  valve.'!,  with  the  fpring  that  fir.its  it,  and  the 
wire  that  opens  it,  is  reprefented  by  fii.  2. 

C,  D,  E,  F,  &c.  -are  the  keys  en  which  ih.e  fingers 
are  placed  when  the  organ  is  piaycd  :   thefe   keys  lie 
over  the  hori/.ontid  bar  of  wood  W,  in  which  nreiluck  " 
.  an  equal  number  of  wire-pins  3,  z,  on  which  kevs  are 
fixed;   and  the   ktye  move  up    and  down  on   the  bar,  . 
as  on  a  centre.     There  is  another  bar,   againft  whicli  - 
the  keys  fail  when  pat  down,  and  which  is  here  trark- 
ed  3  :   on  this  alfo  aa-e  leversl  wires,  which  go  throutrh 
the  keys,  to  guide  them  ;   and  on  thij  bar  a  lilt  is  fa- 
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weaker  brethren.      For  though  they  are  highly  ornamental,  and  in  fome  churches  may  be  produftive  of  good 
effeits,   yet  the  ufe  of  them  is  far  from  being  eiTtntial,  and  may  be  eifily  difpcnfed  wich. 

(d)  Organs  have  never  yet  been  ufed  in  tiie  eftaMifhment  of   Scotland,  fince  that  fecame  Pre/by terian  ;  but  . 
they  are  uled   in  Holland,  wheie  that  ffjrm  of  church  government  alio  obtains-      Blfhop  Home,  in  a  fermoQi . 
M'hich  he  pleached  at  the  opening  of  the  new  organ  at  Lar.teibury  in  1784,  fays  that  he  believes  feme  Preiby-;- 
I  .t«,ian  diiTtnierb  in  England  have  adopted  it  in  their  plates  of  werfnip,     6te  his  Sermon,  p?ge  8. 
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ftened  to  hinder  the  keys  from  knocking  agiinft  the 
wood. 

The  keys  are  made  ta  communicate  with  the  valves 
feveral  ways,  as  we  (hall  now  defcrlbe.  Firft,  s,  s,  s, 
art  the  key  rollers,  moving  on  the  pivots /,/ .•  thefe 
rollers  lie  horizontally,  one  above  another,  and  are  of 
fiich  a  length  as  to  reach  from  the  valve  to  the  key  : 
a,  n,  a,  are  arms  or  levers  fixed  to  the  key-rollers  : 
itr,  IV,  the  valve-wires  fixed  to  the  arms  a,  a,  and  to 
the  valves  V,  and  go  through  the  holes  A,  h.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  windcheft:  h,  b,  I,  are  likevvife  arms  fixed 
to  the  key -rollers:  d,  d,  d,  the  key -wires,  fixed  to  the 
arms  b,  b,  and  to  the  keys  C,  D,  E.  Now,  when  the 
end  of  any  one  of  the  keys  C,  D,  E,  is  put  down,  it 
pulls  down  the  arm  b,  by  the  wlre^y,  which  turns  about 
the  roller  s  with  the  arm  a,  that  pulls  down  the  wire 
tv,  which  opens  the  valve  that  Is  fhut  by  the  fpring  ao 
foon  as  the  prefliire  is  taken  off  the  key.  In  this  con- 
ftruiflion  there  mud  be  a  worm-fprlng  faftened  to  the 
key,  and  to  the  bar  W  on  the  further  file,  to  kctp 
down  the  end  j  of  the  key. 

Another  method  of  opening  the  valves  is  thus  :  xy, 
K  y,  art  flcnJer  levers,  moveable  on  the  ctntres  I,  i  ; 
5  X,  5  X,  are  wires  going  from  the  fuithtr  ends  of  the 
keys  to  the  ends  x  of  the  levers  ;  j'V,  j'V,  are  other 
v/ires,  reaching  from  the  ends^  of  the  leveis,  through 
the  holes  h,  to  the  valves  V.  So  that  putting  down 
the  key  C,  D,  &c.  ralfes  the  end  5,  which  thrufts  up 
the  end  x  of  the  lever,  by  the  wire  j.v;  this  deprtfTes 
the  end  y  of  the  lever,  which  pulls  down  the  wire  yV, 
end  opens  the  valve  V. 

A  third  way  of  opening  the  valves  is  this :  At  the 
tnd  of  the  key  i,  is  a  lever  8,  9,  moving  in  the  cen- 
tre 7.  This  makes,  with  the  key,  a  compound  lever. 
From  the  end  9,  a  wire  goes  to  the  valve.  Now  the 
putting  down  the  end  6  of  the  key,  raifes  the  end  8, 
which  deprtiTes  the  end  9,  of  the  lever  8,  9,  pulls 
<jown  the  wire,  and  opens  the  valve.  There  is  only 
One  of  thefe  drawn  In  the  fcheme,  and  but  a  fewot  the 
Others,  to  avoid  confufion. 

R,  R,  are  the  rollers,  to  move  the  Aiders,  by  help 
of  the  arms  cf,  cf,  which  are  fixed  horizontally  In 
thefe  rollers;  he,  le,  are  alfo  levers  fixed  in  the  rol- 
lers ;  /f,  /e,  are  the  handles,  which  lie  horizontally, 
4nd  pafs  through  the  holes  //;  they  are  fallened  to  the 
lever  ie,  being  moveable  about  a  joint  at  e. 

Now,  any  handle  //>,  being  drawn  out,  puUs  the 
end  e  toward  /,  which  turns  about  R  i,  along  with  the 
arm  r/";  and  the  end/ pulls  out  the  Aider  yV  /  and 
ivhen  p  Is  thruft  in,  the  arm  c/likewife  thrufta  In  the 
flidery'^. 

Upon  the  fcversl  rows  of  holes  which  appear  on  the 
top  of  the  tipper  board,  there  are  fet  up  an  cqu:il 
number  of  rows  of  pipe%.  The  pipes  of  an  org.in  are 
oi  two  kinds  ;  the  one  has  a  mouth  like  a  flute,  the 
other  with  reeds.  The  firft,  cMisd  pipss  of  mutation, 
confilt,  ( I.)  of  a  foot  A  ABB  (fig.  3.),  which  is  a 
■  hollow  cone,  that  receives  the  wind  that  is  to  found 
the  pipe  :  (2.)  To  this  foot  is  faftened  the  boiy  of 
the  pipe  BBDD.  Between  the  foot  and  the  body  of 
the  pipe  is  a  diaphragm  or  partition  FEF,  that  has  a 
long  but  narrow  aperture  by  which  the  wind  comes 
out;  over  this  aperture  it  the  mouth  BBC,  whofe 
upper  lip  C,  beinjr  level,  cuts  the  wifid  a»  it  conie* 
out. 
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The  pipes  are  of  pewter,  of  lead  mixed  with  a  0 
twelfth  part  of  tin,  and  of  wood.  Thofe  of  pewter  '""" 
are  always  open  at  their  extremities  :  their  diameter 
is  very  fmall,  and  their  found  very  clear  and  fhrill. 
Thofe  of  lead  mixed  with  tin  are  larger  ;  the  fliorteft 
are  open,  the  longeft  quite  fto]>ped  ;  thofe  of  a  mean 
fire  are  partly  flopped,  and  have  befide  a  little  ear  oi* 
each  fide  the  mouth,  to  be  dr^wn  clofer  or  fet  further 
afunder,  in  order  to  raife  or  lower  the  found.  The 
wooden  pipes  are  fquare,  and  their  extremity  is  flop- 
ped  with  a  valve  or  tampion  of  leather.  The  found 
of  the  wooden  and  leaden  pipes  is  very  foft;  the  large 
ones  flopped  are  commonly  of  wood,  the  fmiU  ones 
of  l:ad.  The  longcft  pipes  give  the  graveft  found, 
and  the  (horteft  the  mofi  acute  :  their  lengths  and 
widths  are  determined  by  A.  fixed  proportion  to  their 
founds  ;  and  their  divlfions  are  regulated  ijy  a  rule, 
which  is  called  the  diapafon.  The  longefl  has  com- 
monly 16  feet;  but  in  very  large  organs  it  has  32 
feet.  The  pedal  tubes  are  always  open,  though  made 
of  wood  and  ot  lead.  Whatever  note  nny  open  pipe 
founds,  when  its  mouth  is  flopped  it  will  found  an  oc- 
tave lower  ;  and  a  pipe  of  twice  its  capacity  will  like- 
wife  found  »n  oftave  lower.  ■ 

A  reed-pipe  confifts  of  a  foot  A.^BB  (fig.  4.),  ■ 
that  Carrie.-,  the  wind  into  the  fhallot  or  reed  CD, 
which  Is  a  hollow  demi-cyllnder,  fitted  at  its  extre- 
mity D,  Into  a  fort  of  mould,  by  a  wooden  tampion  G. 
The  Ihallot  is  covered  with  a  plate  of  copper  KKLL, 
fitted  at  its  extremity  II,  into  the  iiioulJ,  by  the  fame 
wooden  tampion.  Its  other  extremity  KK  is  at  li- 
berty :  fo  that  the  air  entering  the  fhallot  makes  it 
tremble  or  Ihake  againll  the  reed  ;  and  the  longer 
that  part  of  the  tongue  IL,  which  is  at  libetty,  is 
made,  the  deeper  Is  the  found.  Ihe  mould  11,  that 
ftrves  to  i\yi.  the  (hallot  or  reed,  the  tongue,  tampion, 
&c.  ferves  alfo  to  flop  the  foot  of  the  pipe,  and  make 
the  wind  go  out  wholly  at  the  reed.  Laftly,  in  the 
mould  is  foldered  the  tube  HH,  whofe  inward  open- 
ing is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  reed  :  the  form  of 
this  tube  is  different  in  different  ranks  of  pipes.  The 
degree  of  aeutenefs  or  gravity  in  the  found  of  a  reed 
pipe,  depends  on  the  length  of  the  tongue,  and  that  of 
the  pipe  CK,  taken  from  the  extremity  of  the  fhallot 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  The  quintlty  or  inten- 
tion of  the  found  depends  on  the  width  of  the  reed, 
the  tongue,  and  the  tube  ;  as  alfo  on  the  thicknefs  of 
the  tongue,  the  figure  of  the  tube,  and  the  quantity 
of  wind.  Todiveriify  the  founds  of  the  pipes,  a  valve 
is  added  to  the  port-vent,  which  makes  the  wind  go 
out  in  fits  or  (hakes.  In  fig.  I.  X  repiefenta  a  flute- 
pipe  of  wood,  Z  a  flute-pipe  of  metal,  Y  a  trumpet- 
pipe  of  metal.  The  pipes,  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing, pafs  through  holes  made  in  boards,  placed  upon 
the  upper  board. 

The  pipes  arc  made  to  communicate  with  the  wind- 
chef!  in  the  following  manner.  There  are  holes  bored 
that  go  through  the  upper  and  lower  boards,  and 
through  the  Aider  (when  it  Is  drawn  out),  into  the 
partition  below  ;  fo  that  any  pipes  placed  upon  thofe 
holes  will  then  communicate  witli  the  partition,  which 
by  its  valve  communicates  with  the  wind-cheft.  But 
when  the  Aider  is  thrult  in,  its  holes  do  not  anfwer  to 
thtjfe  ill  the  upper  and  lower  boards;  therefore,  the 
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communication  is  flopped,  fo  that  no  wind  can  get  to 
the  pipe. 

To  every  large  organ  there  mull  be  at  leafl  two  pair 
of  Ltllows,  whic'li  are  marked  in  fig.  i.  by  'I'U,  TU. 
O,  O,  are  the  handles,  moving:  upon  the  axis  nn,  nn. 
Each  of  thefe  bellows  coirfift  of  two  boards,  the 
lowert  of  which  is  immoveaMe  ;  and  in  this  •there  is  a 
valve  r,  opening  inwnrds,  and  a  tube  leading  to  it, 
•called  the  convenrg  lube.  There  is  alfo  a  liole  in  thia 
under  board,  from  which  a  tube  leads  to  the  port- 
■vent,  which  is  a  fquare  tube  marked  4,  rifmg  upward, 
and  inftrted  into  the  under  ilde  of  the  v.ind-chell  at 
2.  In  the  tube  leading  to  the  port-vent,  there  is  a 
valve  that  opens  towards  the  port-vent,  and  fulTers  the 
air  to  go  up  ihc  port-vent,  bnt  not  to  return.  Now 
the  handle  O  being  pulled  down,  raifes  the  upper 
board  T,  and  the  air  enters  through  the  valve  r ;  and 
when  the  handle  is  let  go,  the  weight  of  the  upper 
board,  which  carries  three  or  four  pound  to  every 
fquare  foot,  continually  dcfcending,  drives  the  air 
through  the  pott-vent  to  the  found-board  :  and  as  the 
bellows  work  Dlternately,  one  pair  is  conftantly  de- 
fcending,  which  cccafions  a  continual  blaft  through 
the  port-vent.  In  chamber-orjians  there  is  buc  one 
pair  of  bellows;  but  they  are  formed  of  three  boards, 
in  the  manner  of  a  fmith's  bellows,  and  fo  have  a  con- 
tinual blaft.  All  the  internal  flruclure  of  the  organ  is 
concealed  from  the  fight  by  the  front  of  the  inftru- 
ment,  which  ftands  upon  the  part  between  the  num- 
ters  3  and  6  (fig.  i.) 

In  every  organ  the  number  of  partitions  LL,  MM, 
&c.  there  ire  in  the  found-board  (fig.  i.)  that  of  the 
valves  yV,  that  of  the  rollers  s  s,  or  of  the  levers 
K^  or  8  o  and  their  wires,  and  that  of  the  keys  ABC, 
&c.  muft  be  always  equal.  Large  organs  have  com- 
monly four  or  five  fcts  of  keys,  befide  thofe  that  be- 
long to  the  pedals  or  lar^e  pipes,  the  ftops  to  which 
r.rc  played  by  the  feet  ;  faid  to  be  the  invention  of 
Betnhard,  a  Geiman,  nbout  the  year  1400.  Thefe 
command  certain  pipes,  which,  to  increafe  the  har- 
mony, are  turned  below  the  diapafon.  The  keys  of 
an  organ  are  ufually  divided  into  four  oftaves;  which 
are,  the  firft  fub  oclave,  fecond  fub-oclave,  middle  oc- 
tave, and  firit  oclave.  Each  oclave  is  divided  into  1  2 
ilops  or  frets,  of  which  fevcn  are  black  and  five  white; 
the  former  inark  the  natural  notes,  and  the  latter  the 
artificial  notes,  that  is,  flats  and  fharps.  The  number 
cf  keys,  therefore,  when  there  are  four  oftaves,  muft 
be  48.  Some  organifts  add  one  or  more  ftops  to  the 
firft  and  fecond  fub-otlaves.  The  pedals  have  two  or 
three  oCtaves,  at  the  option  of  the  organift  ;  fb  that 
the  number  of  ftops  is  iBdeteiniiiiate.  The  keys  are 
placed  between  <jG  (fig.  i-),  but  the  fcheme  could 
not  contain  them  all.  There-are  alfo  as  many  handles 
/,  /,  &c.  rollers  RR,  &c.  fliders  _/i /,  &c.  as  there 
are  ftops  upon  the  organ  ;  and  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  between  the  Aiders  /,  f,  &c.  there  are  as  many 
fliders  on  tlie  right  hand,  and  the  fame  number  of 
handles  and  rollers,  and  other  rows  of  pipes  pljced 
between  LN,  PQ>  which  could  not  be  exprefled  in 
the  figure. 

The  leaft  pipes  and  partitions  are  placed  toward  the 
middle  of  the  organ,  and  the  greateft  on  the  outfide. 
'ihe  flops  of  an  organ  have  various  denominations,  ac- 
cording to  the   founds  they  are  to  produce  ;  lomc  of 
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which  are  diapafon,  principal,  fifteenth,  twelftli,  tearce, 
cornet,  trumpet,  French  horn,  vox  humana,  flute,  baf- 
foon,  Cremona,  &c.  The  foreign  organs,  efpecially 
thofe  of  Germany,  have  many  more  :  particularly  that 
in  the  abbey  church  of  VVeingarten,  a  town  in  the  up- 
per Palatine,  which  has  66  ftops,  and  contains  no  fewer 
than  6666  pipes.  The  organ  at  Haerlera  is  faid  to  have 
60  ftops,  many  of  them  but  little  known  to  the  Eng- 
lilli  workmen,  and  diliinguifhed  by  names  that  exprefs 
the  iouud  whicii  they  produce. 

When  this  magnificent  inftrument  is  played^  the 
handle  O  of  the  bellows  is  firll  put  down,  which  raifeg 
the  upper  board  T,  and  gives  room  for  the  air  to  en- 
ter by  the  valve  r.  Then  the  other  handle  O  is  put' 
down  :  in  the  mem  time  the  board  T,  belonging  to 
the  firft  handle,  defcending,  and  Ibutting  the  valve  r, 
drives  the  air  through  the  other  valve,  up  the  port- 
vent,  and  into  the  wind-cheft.  Then  drawing  out  any 
handle,  as  that  (^i  the  flute-ftop />/,  whii  h  draws  out 
the  llider  fg,  all  the  pipes  in  the  fet  LN  are  ready  to 
play,  as  foon  as  the  keys  C,  D,  E,  &c.  are  put  down: 
therefore,  if  the  key  D  be  put  down,  it  opens  the  cor- 
refponding  valve  m  V,  through  which  the  air  enters 
into  the  pipe  X,  and  makes  it  found.  In  the  fame 
manner  any  other  pipe  in  the  fet  LN,  will  found  when 
its  key  is  put  down  ;  but  no  pipe,  in  any  other  fet, 
will  found  till  the  Aider  be  drawn  out  by  its  corre- 
fponding  handle. 

Among  the  modem  Improvements  of  the  organ,  the 
moft  remarkable  are  the  fwell  and  the  tremblant  :  tht 
former,  invented  by  an  Englifh  artift,  confills  in  a 
number  of  pipes  placed  in  a  remote  part  of  the  inftru- 
ment, and  inclofed  in  a  kind  of  box,  which,  being 
gradually  opened  by  the  preffure  of  the  foot,  increafes 
the  found  as  the  wind  does  the  found  of  a  peal  of 
bells,  or  fuppreifes  it  in  like  manner  by  the  contrary 
artion.  The  tremblant  is  a  contrivance  by  means  of 
a  valve  in  the  port-vent  or  pafTage  from  the  wind- 
cheft,  to  check  the  wind,  and  admit  it  only  by  ftarts; 
fo  that  the  notes  feem  to  ftammer,  and  the  whole  in- 
ftrument to  fob,  in  a  manner  very  offenfive  to  the  ear. 
There  is  a  tremblant  In  the  organ  at  the  German' 
chapel  in  the  Savoy.  See  Hawkin's  Hiflory  of  Mufic-t 
and  Burney. 

Hydraulic  Osa^ft,  denotes  a  mufical  machine  that 
plays  by  water  Inftead  of  wind.  Of  thefe  there  are 
feveral  in  Italy,  in  the  grottos  of  vineyards.  Cte- 
febes  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptole- 
my Euergetes,  is  faid  to  have  invented  organs  that 
played  by  compreCing  the  air  with  water,  as  is  ftill 
praciifed.  Archimedes  and  Vitruviushave  left  us  de- 
icriptions  of  the  hydraulic  organ. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Queen  Chriftina  is  a  beautiful  and 
large  medallion  of  Valentinian,  on  the  reverfe  whereof 
is  feen  oi;e  of  thefe  hydraulic  organs  ;  with  two  men, 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  feeming  to 
pump  the  water  which  plays  it,  and  to  liften  to  its 
found.  Ir  has  only  eight  pipes,  placed  on  a  round 
pedcftal.  The  infcription  is  placea  spetri,  if  it  be 
not  wrong  copied,  which  we  fufpett  to  be  the  cafe. 

ORGASM  -fy=»^'>,  denoting  violence  or  turgef- 
cency  ;  formed  from  tj"-'.  turgeo,  "  I  fwell,"  an  ec- 
ftacy  or  impetuous  dcfire  of  coition,  occafioned  by  a 
tuigefcency  of  the  feminal  veflels,  which  are  no  longer 
able  to  rcftrain  their  contents.  The  ancients  alfo  ex- 
3  Q_  tend 
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tend  ovjf.-ifni  to  the  other  humours,  and  even  excre- 
n,enta,  which  being  accumulatet!,  and  coming  to  ft;r- 
ment,  dcmAnd  excretion.  Quincy  ufta  orgafm  for  an 
impetuous  or  !oo  qiii^k  motion  of  the  bhroJ  orfpirits; 
whereby  the  mufcles  are  diftended  with  an  uncommon 
force. 

ORGIA,  Teafts  and  facrifices  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
held  every  third  year,  and  chiefly  celebrated  bywild 
diftrailed  womi-n,  called  Bacchit.  The  chief  fokm- 
nities  were  performed  in  the  night,  to  conceal,  per- 
haps, their  (hocking  impurities  ;  and  a  mountain  was 
generally  choftn  as  the  |  lace  of  celebration.  They 
were  inftitued  by  Orpheus  ;  and  from  hi;n  are  fome- 
times  called  Orphica.  Authors  are  not  agreed  aa  to 
ths  derivation  of  the  word  ;  but  if  »e  conftder  the 
frantic  proceedings  of  the  Bacchanaliins,  "fl"'  furor, 
bids  fair  for  the  true  etymoloj^y.     See  Bacchanalia. 

Orgia,  according  to  Servius,  was  a  common  name 
for  -Al  kinds  of  facrifices  among  the  Greeks,  as  csre- 
monls  was  amongft  the  Romans. 

O ROUES,  in  the  military  art,  are  thick  long 
pieces  of  wood,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  (hod  with 
iron,  clear  one  of  another ;  han^^ing  each  by  a  parti- 
cular rope  or  cord,  over  the  gateway  of  a  ftrong 
place,  perpendicularly,  to  be  let  fall  in  cafe  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy. 

Orgues  are  preferable  to  herfes,  orportcuUices,  be- 
caufe  thefe  may  be  either  broke  by  a  petard,  or  they 
may  be  (lopped  in  their  falling  down  :  but  a  petard 
ia  ufelefs  agaiall  an  orgue  ;  for  if  it  break  one  or 
two  of  the  pieces,  they  immediately  f;ill  down  again 
and  fill  up  the  vacancy  ;  or  if  they  Hop  one  or  two  of 
the  pieces  from  falling,  it  is  no  hiaderance  to  the  reft  ; 
for  being  all  feparate,  they  have  no  dependence  upon 
one  another. 

Orgues,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  machine  compofed  of 
feveral  harquebufs  or  mulket  barrels  bound  together, 
by  means  whereof  feveral  explolious  are  made  at  the 
fame  time.  It  is  ufed  to  defend  breaches  and  other 
places  attacked. 

ORGYA,  'gy"'",  an  ancient  Grecian  meafnre  con- 
taining fix  feet. 

ORIBASIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belong  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or- 
der, S!cI!aLe.  The  corolla  is  fmall,  tubulated,  and 
monopetalous.  The  pericarpium  is  a  globular  berry, 
grooved  longitudinally  ;  is  quinquelocular,  and  contains 
one  feed.  Of  this  there  are  fix  fpccies,  ail  natives  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  viz.  i.  Officinalis; 
the  natives  of  Guiana  make  infufions  of  the  leaven,  and 
give  them  in  cafef  of  fpafmodic  afthma.  2.  Kacemofa. 
3.  Violacea.  4.  Lutea.  5.  Paniculata.  6.  Longi- 
flora.  The  habit  of  all  thefe  plants  refembles  thofe 
of  Pfychotria. 

ORlB/iSUS,  a  celebrated  phyGcian  greatly  efteem- 
-ed  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  v.-hofe  reign  he  flourifhed. 
He  abridged  the  works  of  Galen,  and  of  all  the 
SJoft  rcfpedable  writers  on  phyfic.     This  was  done 


at  the  lequeH  of  the  emperor.      Ke  accompHnied  Ju-    Orithii, 
li:in  i<ito  the  eaft,  but   his   tkill   proved    incffeiftual  in       "^""^ 
attemptiug  to   cure  the  fatal  wound  which  his  bene-         " 
faflor  haC  received.     After  Julian's  death  he  fell  into 
the  hanrfs  of  the  barbarians 

ORICHALCUM,  or  Acrichalcum,  a  metallic 
fubftance  refcmblinc:  gold  in  colour,  hut  vcty  inferior 
in  value.  It  was  well  known  to  the  old  Komanq,  who  of- 
ten took  advantage  of  its  refemblsnce  to  gold:  for  fome 
factilegious  charndcrs,  v/ho  could  net  refill  the  tempta- 
tion of  taking  a;oli  from  temples  and\5ther  public  places, 
chofe  to  conceal  their  guilt  by  replacing  it  withvoriohal- 
cum.  It  was  thus  that  Julius  Caef.r  ai'ted  when  he  rob- 
bed  the  caoitol  of  ^ooo  pound  v/eight  of  goll ;  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  Vitellius,  who  defpoiled  the  temples 
of  their  gifts  and  ornaments,  and  replaced  them  with 
this  inferior  metal.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  difput^ 
with  philolophers  and  others,  what  this  metal  couli 
be,  or  how  it  was  procured  or  made  ;  it  is  probable 
at  leaft  that  It  was  greatly  analogous  to  our  brafs,  if 
not  wholly  the  fame  with  it.  (See  Bhass  )  The  value 
of  our  brafs  is  much  hfs  than  that  of  gold,  and  the 
refemblance  of  brafs  to  gold,  in  colour,  is  obvious  at 
(irft  light.  Both  brafs  and  gold,  indeed,  are  fufcep- 
tible  of  a  variety  of  (hades  of  yellow  ;  and,  if  very 
pale  brafs  be  compared  with  gold,  mixed  with  much 
copper,  fu-h  as  the  foreign  goldfmiths,  efpecially,  ufe 
in  their  toys,  a  difparity  may  be  feen  ;  but  the  near- 
nefs  of  the  releirblance  is  fufficiently  afcertained  in 
general,  from  obferving  that  fubftmces  gilded  wit!» 
brafs,  ar  as  it  is  commonly  called  Dutch  leaf,  are  not 
ealily  diilinguifhed  from  fuch  as  are  gilded  with  gold 
leaf. 

The  Romans  were  not  only  in  poffefllon  of  a  me- 
tallic fubilance,  called  by  them  orlchalcum,  and  refe'm- 
bling  gold  in  colour,  but  they  knew  alfo  the  manner 
of  making  it,  and  the  materials  from  which  they  made 
it  were  the  very  fame  from  which  we  make  brafs. 
There  are,  indeed,  authors  of  great  repute  who 
think  very  diflferently  ;  and  who  coHfiJer  the  art  of 
making  brafs  as  an  invention  wholly  modern.  Thus 
M.  Cronftedt  does  not  think  it  jult  to  conclude  from 
old  coins  and  other  antiq\u'tie6,  that  it  is  evidently 
proved  that  the  making  of  brafs  was  known  in  the 
molV  ancient  times  ;*' and  the  authors  of  the  French  «  Afa»frj 
Encyclopedic  affure  us,  that  our  brafs  is  a  very  re-p- »i*. 
cent  invention  (a).  It  appears,  however,  from  Pliny's 
Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxxiv.  §  1.  and  from  the  concurring 
teftimony  of  other  writers,  that  orichalcum  was  not  a 
pure  or  original  metal  ;  but  that  its  bafis  was  copper, 
which  the  Romans  changed  into  orichalcum  by  meanj 
of  cailmia,  a  fpt-cies  of  earth  which  they  threw  upon 
the  copper,  nnd  which  it  abf.rbcd.  It  has  indeed 
been  contended  that  the  cadmia  of  Pliny  was  native 
arfenic,  an  opinion  which  fcarcely  merits  confutvtion, 
but  which  mull  appear  txtreraely  grounJlefs,  when  we 
refleft  that  it  is  impoflible  to  make  either  brafs  or  cop- 
per from  arfenic,  and  that  Pliny  exprefsly  calls  it  ^Jlone 
from  which  brafs  was  made.     The  teftimony  of  Am- 
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(«)  Art.  Orichalque — "  The  veffels  here  called  brazen,  after  ancient  authors,  cannot  have  been  of  the  ma^ 
rials  our  prefcnt  brafs  is  coropofed  of;  the  art  of  making  it  is  a  modern  difcovery."     See  Lau^hton't  HiJU 
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l^rofe  Klrtiop  of  Milan,  in  the  4lTi  century,  and  of 
Ptimafius  bifhop  of  Adrumetuni,  in  Africa,  in  the 
6th,  and  of  IfiJoiua  billiop  of  Seville  in  the  7tli, 
all  fccm  to  confirm  Pliny's  account.  We  may  there- 
fore fafely  concliide  that  the  Romans  knew  the  me- 
thod of  making  lirafs  by  mixing  caJmia  or  calamine 
with  copper  ;  yet  it  is  probable  they  were  not  the  in- 
ventors of  this  art,  but  that  they  borrowed  it  from 
fome  other  countiy.  It  appears  from  a  vaiiety  of 
ttflimonies  that  brafs  was  made  in  Afia,  in  a  manner 
very  fimilar  to  that  at  Rome;  and  a  vaiiety  of  p'aces 
are  mentioned  in  that  extenfive  country  where  it  was 
Commonly  made;  and  it  is  fuppoftd  by  fome  that  in 
India,  as  well  as  in  other  paits  of  Afia,  it  was  made 
in  the  remoteft  ages. 

With  refpeft  to  orichalcum,  it  is  generally  fuppofcd 
that  ihere  were  two  forts  of  it,  one  faditious,  the 
•other  natural.  The  faflitious,  whether  we  confider  its 
qualities  ov  compofition,  appears  to  have  been  the 
fame  with  our  brafs.  As  to  the  nr.turai  orichalcum, 
there  is  nc  impoffibility  in  fuppofing,  that  copper 
ore  may  be  fo  intimately  blended  with  an  ore  of  zinc, 
■or  of  fome  other  metallic  fubftance,  that  the  cam 
pound,  when  fmelted,  may  yield  a  mixed  metal  of  a 
paler  hue  than  copper,  and  icftmbllnj  the  colour  of 
■either  gold  or  filver.  In  Du  Haldt's  hiftory  of  Chitia, 
■we  meet  with  the  following  account  of  the  Chinefe 
white  copper.  "  The  moft  extraordinary  copper  is 
■called  ditongs  or  white  popper  :  it  is  white  when  dug 
out  of  the  mine,  and  Hill  more  white  within  than  with- 
out. It  appears  by  a  vaft  number  of  experiments 
made  at  Peking,  that  it?  colour  is  owing  to  no  mixture  ; 
on  the  contrary  all  mixtures  diminiih  its  beauty;  for, 
when  it  is  rightly  managed,  it  looks  exaftly  like  filver: 
BF.d  were  there  not  a  necelfity  of  mixing  a  little  tutenag, 
or  fome  fuch  metal  with  it,  to  foften  it  and  prevent 
its  brittlenefs,  it  would  be  fo  much  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  this  fort  of  copper  is  perhaps  to  be  met 
with  nowhere  but  in  China,  and  that  only  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tun-nan.'"  Notwithftanding  what  is  here 
faid  of  the  colour  of  this  copper  being  owing  to  no 
mixture,  it  is  certain  that  the  Chlneft  white  copper, 
as  brought  to  us,  is  a  mixed  metal  ;  fo  that  the  ore 
from  which  it  is  txtraifted  muft  confift  of  various  me- 
tallic fubftances,  snd  from  feme  fuch  ore  it  is  poflible 
that  the  natural  orichalcum,  if  ever  it  exifted,  may 
have  been  made.  But.  notwithftanding  that  theexiil- 
ence  of  natural  orichalcum  cannot  be  fhown  to  be  im- 
poflrble,  yet  there  is  foJne  reafon  to  doubt  whether  it 
«ver  had  a  real  exiftcnce  or  not. 

We  know  of  no  country  in  which  it  i?  found  at 
prefent  ;  nor  was  it  aaywh.re  found  in  the  age  of 
Pliny  ;  nor  doe?  he  feem  to  have  known  the  country 
where  it  ever  had  been  found.  He  admits,  indoed, 
its  having  been  formerly  dug  out  of  the  earth  ;  but  it 
is  ren.arkaMe  that  in  the  very  paffage  where  he  is 
mentioning  by  name  the  countries  moft  celebrated  for 
the  produ(£iion  of  clifFcrent  kinds  of  copper,  he  only 
fays  in  general,  concern'ng  orichaLum,  that  it  had 
feten  found  in  other  ceuntrie  ,  without  fpecifying  any 
particular  country.  Plato  acknow! -dge?,  that  ori- 
chalcum was  a  thinj;  only  talked  ot  even  in  hib  time ; 
It  was  nowhere  then  to  be  met  with,  thou^jh  in  the 
ifland  of  Atlantis  it  hai  been  'orm/'rly  exttafted  from 
its  mine.    The  Greeks  were  in  pofl'cfnon  of  a  metallic 
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ftibftance,  called  orichakam,  before  the  foundation  of   Orkh^'. 
Rome  ;  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and  by  Hefiol,      *^""* 
and  by  both  of  them  in   fuch  a  manner  as  (hows  thatrv  •  Ji,.r- 
u  was  then   <ield   in    great    efteem.      Other   ancient  v^y—^ 
writers  have  exprelfed   themfelves  in   fimilar  terms  of 
commendation  ;  and  it  is  principally  from  the  circusi- 
flance  of  the  high  reputed  value  of  orichalcum  thst 
.luthors  are  induced  to  fuppofe  the  ancient  orichalcum 
to  have  been   a   natural  fublfince,  and   very  different  * 

from  the  faditious  one  in  ufe  at  Rome,  and  probably 
in  Alia,  and  which  it  has  been  ih»wn  was  nothinij 
different  from  our  Srafi. 

But  this  concbifron  cannot  be  validly  drawn  frorh 
their  encomiums  up(»n  it  ;  for  at  whatever  time  the 
method  of  making  it  was  firil  difcovtred,  !)oth  its  nn- 
velty  and  fcarcenefs,  joined  to  its  utility,  would  en- 
hance its  value  ;  at  lealt  there  can  be  no  a!  furdity  in 
fuppofrng,  that  when  iifft  introduced  it  was  greatly 
prized,  even  though  it  be  granted  that  it  pofTeffed  no 
other  properties  than  fuch  as  appertain  to  bi-afs. 

Refpc6ting  the  etymology  of  the  word  there  is  great 
diverfity  of  opinions.  Thofe  who  write  it  aurkhalcum 
think  it  U  compofed  of  t.'ie  Latin  word  nurum,  "gold," 
and  the  Greek  <Ji'^»-''C  "  brafs  or  copper."  The  moft  ge- 
neial  opinion  i?,  however,  that  it  is  compofed  of '-fi-  "  a 
mountain"  and  ■|;a^'<«<,  alluding  perhaps  to  its  being 
found  in  mountains  or  mountainouscountries.Theabove 
account  is  chieSy  extrafted  from  a  paper  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical 
Society  of  Manchefter,  written  by  the  prefent  biiJiop 
of  Landaff,  l)r  Watfon,  and  communicated  by  Dr 
Percival.  To  this  paper  then  we  refer  our  readers  who 
dclire  a  more  copious  account  of  it.  To  the  above 
two  etymological  meanings  of  the  word  we  {hall  fub- 
jom  the  following,  mentioned  by  the  learned  bifhop, 
and  vihich>  in  our  opinion,  is  equally  well  founded, 
and  certainly  as  ingenious,   as  the  other  two. 

The  Hebrew  word  Or,  Aur,  frgnifies  light,  fire, 
fla.Tie  ;  the  Latin  terms  uro  "  to  burn,"  and  aurum 
"gold,"  are  derived  from  it,  inafmuch  as  gold  rvfembles 
the  colour  of  flame  :  and  hence  it  is  not  improlable, 
that  orichalcum  may  be  compofed  of  an  Hebrew  and 
a  Greek  term,  and  that  it  is  rightly  rendered, _//7mf 
coloured  copper.  In  confirmation  of  this  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Latin  epithet  ivcidum,  and  the  Greek 
one  rai<«t»,  are  both  applied  to  orichalcu.m  by  the 
ancients. 

ORIFICE,  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  a  tube,  pipe, 
or  other  cavity. 

ORIGANUM,  Okicany,  or  Marjoram  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  gymnofpermla  order,  belonging  to  the  di- 
dynamia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  4 2d  order,  Verticeliitx.  There  ig 
a  ftrobilus  or  cone  coUcding  the  calyces  together. 
The  principal  fpecies  are,  two  hardy  perennials  and 
an  annual  for  tlie  open  ground,  and  five  perennials  for 
the  green-houfe  :  wz.  I .  The  vulgare,  or  wild  pot- 
marjoram  ;  2.  The  heracleotioum,  or  w  nitr  fweet- 
raarjoram.  Thefe  are  finely  feinted  uromatics,  ex- 
cellent  for  culinary  purpofcs,  particularly  for  broths, 
foups,  &c.  they  have  likewife  merit  for  medical  ufes, 
and  for  giving  fragrance  to  eintments  ;  fo  that  the 
plants  are  proper  both  for  kitchen  and  phyfic  gardens, 
and  may  alfo  ic  employed  in  the  pleafure- ground  as 
plants  of  variety.  3.  The  marjorana,  or  annual  fweet- 
3  Q_2  morjoramj 
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marjoram,  Is  an  aromatic  of  the  lilgheft  fragrance,  is 
admirable  for  kitchen  ufe,  and  excellent  for  nofcgays  ; 
fo  is  proper  bath  for  the  kitchen  and  plcafure  garden, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  former.   It  •<;  often  called 
kiiotitd  viurjoraw,    from   the   flDwers   growing  in  clofe 
knotted-llke  heads.      The  toUowing  moftly  aflTume  an 
umlei-duubby  growth  ;   frequently  with  abiding  tlalks, 
if  they  have  (licltcr  here    in  winter.     4.   The  cHitnm- 
nus,  or  dittany   of  Crete.      5.  The  fipyleum  or  ari- 
gnnum   of  moust   Siplns.     6.  The  creticum,  or  Cre- 
tan origany.     7.  The  fmyrnjeum,   or  Smyrna  origany. 
8.  The   iEeyptiacum,    or    Egyptinn    origany.      All 
thefe  eight    fpecies  of  origanum   flower   in   July  and 
Augiift ;    the  flowers  are    imall,    monopttalous,    rin- 
gent,    iiniverfally  hermaphrodite,    and   collefted   into 
verticilli  round  the  ilaiks  i  fuccceded   by  ripe  feed  in 
autumn  ;  though  in  this  country  the  annual  marjoram 
and  the  three   green-houfe   forts  fcklom   perfcift  feed 
well,  unlefs   the   autumn  proves  remarkably  fine  and 
warm  :   in  default, _  however,  of  feed,  the  propagation 
of  all  the  perennial  forts,  both  hardy  and  green-houfe 
kinds,  is  eifily  eftefted  by  (lips    f  the  roots,  Stc.  And 
the  feed  of  the  annual  fort  is  imported  plentifully  from 
France  or  Italy  by  the  feed-dealers. 

ORIENT,  a  harbour  of  France,  in  the  province 
of  Bretagne,  in  the  bottom  of  the  fay  of  St  Lewis. 
Since  the  year  1720,  a  handfome  town  has  been  built 
here,  where  the  Eail  India  company  have  large  ma- 
gazines. The  Englilh  attempted  to  become  maftc.is 
of  it  in  1746,  but  mifcarried.  W.Long.  3.  22.  N. 
.Lat.  47.  45. 

ORIENTAL  Philosophy.  See  Philosophy. 
ORIGEN,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  ecclefiaftical 
writers,  greateft  geniufes,  and  moft  learned  men  of 
the  primitive  church,  during  the  third  century,  was 
borji,  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  18  ir;  and  was  fur- 
named  Adamaiitus,  either  from  his  indefatigable  applica- 
tion to  ftudy,  or  from  the  iirmnefs  he  difcovered  ami  1(1 
the  torments  he  fuffered  for  the  faith.  Leonidas  hi 
father  trained  him  at  home  with  (?reat  care,  and  made 
him  apply  to  the  Itudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from 
his  infancy,  in  which  he  made  furprifmg  progrefs. 
The  fon's  inclination  and  turn  fuitcd  exadly  with  the 
father's  defign  ;  for  he  purfued  his  ftud  es  with  a  moft 
extraordinary  zeal  and  ardour :  and,  being  endued 
with  a  quick  apprehenfion  and  a  ftroog  imagination, 
did  not  content  himfelf  with  that  fenfe  which  at  hrft 
prcfented  itfelf,  but  farther  endeavoured  to  dive  into 
myfterious  and  allegorical  explications  of  the  facred 
books.  He  would  foraetime-s  even  puzzle  lu's  father, 
by  too  much  foliciting  him  for  recondite  meanings  ; 
which  obliged  the  good  man  to  reprehend  him  a  little, 
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and  withal  to  advife  him  not  to  attempt  to  penetrate    Origen; 
too  far  in  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  but  to         »     - 
content  hirnfelf  with   their  moft   clear,  obvious,  and 
natural  fenfe.      Hence  It  appears,  how  early  he   was 
feized  with  that  furor  allegor'icin.,  as  a  learned  modern 
calls  it,  that   rage  of  expounding  the  fcriptures  alle- 
gorically,  which  grew  afterwards- to  be  even  a  Jiftem- 
per,  and   carried   him  to  txceflcs  which  can  never  be 
txcufeJ  (.i).      He  had  after.varJs  in   pliilol'ophy  Ain- 
monuis  the    celebrated    Chriftian  philofopher,  and  St 
Clement  of  Alexandria- for  his  mafttr  in  divinity.  At  18 
years  of  age   he  fncceeded  thit  great  tnan  in  the  office 
of  catechill ;  an  impoitant  employment,  which  confifted 
in  teaching   divinity,  and  e^tpoundiiig   tlie  f/rlptures. 
LeoniJas  hli  father  had  futfcred  martyrilom   the  year 
before,  during  the  perfecution  of  Severus  in  202  ;  and 
Origen  had  fliown  fuch  e.  gcrncfs  to  follow  his  father 
to  martyrdom,  that  his   mother   was  obliged  to   hide 
his  clothes  to  prevent  his  going  abroad.      Origen  had 
a  great  concourfe  of  auditors  who  attended  his  fohool, 
fome  of  whom  were  of  the  faithful,  and  the  others  pa- 
gans.      He   confirmed  and    llrengthened    the    firlt  in 
their  faith,    and  converted  moll  of  the-  others  ;    and 
there   were   fuch   a   number  of   raartvrs  arrjonoft   his 
dif-iples,  that  It  might  be  faid,  that  he  kipt  rather  aj 
fchoel   of  martyrdom  than    of  divinity-      He  taught 
the  doflrines  of  Chrlllianity  to  the  girls  and   women, 
as  well  as  to  the  men ;  and  taking  in  a  too  literal  fenfe 
what  Chrift  fays  of  becoming  voluntary  eunuchs,  cafi 
trated  himfell,  to  prevent   hib   defervlng  or  fuffering 
fcandal.     He  took  a  voyage  to  Rome  in  211,  in  the 
beginning  of  Caracalla's  reign,  and  under  the  pontifi* 
catc  of  Zepherinus.     At  his  return  he  publiflied  many 
work's,  Ijy  which  he  acquired  an  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion, that  drew  to  him  a  great  number  of  auditors.    But 
Demetiiu.s,  blftlop  of  Alexandria,  conceiving  a  jealoufy 
of  him,    endeavoured   by  various  pretences  to  injure 
him.     At  length  Origen  went  to  Antioch,   whither 
the  emprefs  Mammx'a  had  lent  lor  him  to  hear  him 
difcourle  ont  he  Chriftian  religion.     He  did  not  how- 
ever  ftay  long   there,  but    returned    to    Alexandria, 
where  he  continued  to  teach   till  the  year  228,  when 
he  left  that  city,  and  travelled  Into  Achaia.      In  that 
journey   he   went  into  Paleftine,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  bifhops  of  that  province  at  42  years  of  age.     His 
being   ordained  by  foreign  biflvops  without   the  pcr- 
mlifion  of  Demetrius,  renewed  that  prelate's  refeut- 
ment  againft  him  ;  on  which  Origen  haftily  returned 
to  Alexandria,  to  endeavour  to  mollify  him  :  but  De- 
metrius drove  him  from  thence   in   231,  and   caufed 
him  to  be  excoriimunicated,    and  even  depofed  in  a 
council  held  In  Egypt.     Oiigen  then  retired  to  CEefa- 
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(a)  He  Is  the  firft  Chriftian  (whofe  notions  on  this  fubjeft  have  com.e  down  to  us)  who  believied  in  the  reftitution 
of  all  things.  This  is  his  fixtii  dlftifiguifhing  tenet  ;  to  which  Is  added  this  hngular  notion,  that  as  Chrift  had 
been  crucified  in  this  world  to  fave  mankind,  he  is  to  be  crucified  in  the  next  to  fave  the  devils.  The  other 
obnoxious  tenets  of  Origen  art  thefe  five  :  viz.  1.  That  in  the  Trinity  the  Father  Is  greater  than  the  Son, 
and  the  Son  than  the.  Holy  Ghoft.  2.  The  pre-exiftence  of  fouls,  which  Origen  coniidered  as  fent  into 
mortal  bodies  for  the  puniftiment  of  fuis  committed  in  a  former  ftate  of  being.  3.  That  the  foul  of  Chrift 
was  united  to  the  world  before  the  incarnation.  4-  That  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  &c.  were  animated  and 
endowed  with  rational  fouls.  5.  That  after  the  refurreftion,  all  bodies  will  be  of  a  round  figure.  It  Is  pro. 
bable  that  the  myftic  theology  of  the  modern  Quakers  and  other  feds  is  derived  from  Origen.  See  Mo/heim 
EccL  Hill.  vol.  lit. 
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Ka  in  PalcHine,  where  he  raifcd  a  celebrateJ  fchool, 
'  end    !iad    St    Gregory  Thaumaturgus,   and   a    fjrest 
numbfr  of  other  perfons  who  were  illuflrious  for  their 
virtue  and  learning,   for  his  difciples.      He  aftersvards 
travelled  to  Athens;  and  then,  at  the  dcfire  of  Firmi- 
lianiKjitaid  fome  time  atCiefarea  inCappadocia;  whence 
he  was  invited   inco   Arabia,    to  convince  and  bring 
back  to  the  truth   BervHtis   blfhop   of   Boftra,    who 
maintained  that  the  Word  had  no  exiflence  before  his 
incarnation.      Origen  had  the  happinsfs  to  make  hinn 
fenfible  of  his  millake  ;  and  foine  years  after  was  fent 
for  into  Arabia  by  an  afli'tmhly  of  bilhops,  "to  difpute 
atjainft  the  V\rabians,  who  maintained  that  the  fciils  of 
the  dead   remained   in  a  Hate  of  infcnfibilitv  till  the 
general  refurreftiin.     At  length  tlie  feventh  perfecu- 
tion  of  the  Cbriftians  bet  an  in  the  reijn  of  Decius, 
and  none  were  nfed  with  greater  ieverity  than  Origcn. 
He  fupported  with  incredible  conliincy  the  dreadful 
torments  which  the  perfeci^tora  of  the  Chriftians  in- 
vented againft  them  ;    torments  that  were  the  more 
infupportiiile,  as  they  were  made  to  continue  a  long 
time,  and  as  they  took  the  greateft  care  to  prevent  his 
expiring  in  the  midft  of  bis  tortures  :  but  in  the  midlf 
of  the  moft  excruciatin  ^  torments,  he  difcovered  an 
heroic  cournge,   and   fuftered  nothing  to  efiape  him 
that  was  unworthy   a  riifciple  of  Jefus  Chrlft.       He 
tiied  at  Tyre  in  254,  aged  69.     He  v/as  the  author  of 
a  great  number  of  excellent  works.     The  principal  of 
thofe  vvliii.li  have  been  handed  down- to  us  are,    I.   A 
Tieatife  a;.;ainft  Cellus,  of  which  Sptncer  has  given  a 
good  edition   in   Greek  and   Latin,  with  notes  :   this 
kained  tieatife  hns  been  trar.flated  into  French  by  Elias 
Bouhereau,  a  protellant   minifter,   born   at   Rochelle. 
2.  A  great  number  of  Homilies,  with  Commentaries 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures.       ^.   PhitncaJia^   and   fcveral 
ether  trcatlfes.     4.   Fragments  of  his  Hexaples,  col- 
lected  by  father  Montfniicon,  in  two  volumes  folio. 
Of  all  Origen's  books,  the  lofs  of  the  Hexaplts  is  moll 
to  be  regretted.     This  work  was  thus  named  from  it? 
containing  fix  columns  ;  in  the  (irft  of  which  was  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible  ;   in   the  fecond,   the   fame 
text  in   Greek  characters  j    in  the  third,  the   Greek 
verfion  of    the   Septusgint ;    in  the  fourth,    that    of 
Aquila  ;  in  the  fifth,  that  of  Symmachus  ;  and  in  the 
fixtli,  Theodofian's   Greek   verlion.      This  admirable 
work    gave    the    firft  hint  for  our  Polyglot   Bibles. 
5.  The  book  of  Principles;  of  which  we  hav€  only  an 
incorreA  Li^tin  verlion.      In  all  his  writings  he  dif- 
covers  a  furprifing  degree   of  modeSy,  candour,  and 
Jiumility ;    a    noble    and    fubiime    genius,    profound 
learning,  and  vaft  erudition.      His  manners  were  ex- 
tremely pure,  and  he  had  a  warm  zeal  for  fpreading  the 
truths  iind  morals  of  the  gofpet. 

Much  has  been  written  both  for  and  againft  this 
celebrated  father,  both  by  his  contemporaries  and 
others:  he  has  indeed  fuflered  great  abufe,  which  he 
did  not  deferve,  and  which  we  fhall  not  retail  ;  con- 
tenting ourfelvch  with  the  following  account  of  his 
charafter  by  Dupin,  and  fome  remarks  on  it  by  Dr 
,  Jortin.  "  Origen  (fays  Dupin)  had  very  quick  parts, 
a  very  ftrong  and  enlarged  imagination  ;  but  he  relied 
too  much  on  the  vivacity  ot  his  genius,  and  ofteH  loft 
bimfelf,  out  of  too  great  earneftnefs  to  fathom  and 
fubtilife  every  thing  He  had  a  very  liappy  inven- 
tion, and  a  more  happy  delivery  of  what  he  indented  : 


but  he  hal  not  that  exactnefs  in  his  inventions,  nor  OrJgm. 
that  gracefulnefs  of  delivery,  as  might  be  wifhtd.  He  *'  ''. 
carried  on  his  works  with  fo  great  eafe,  that  he  13  faiJ 
to  have  diftated  to  fcven  or  eight  perfons  at  a  time  ; 
and  he  was  fo  ready  in  expreffing  himfe'f,  that  he 
m^de  the  greatell  part  of  his  homilies  extempore  : 
upon  which  account  his  ftyle  was  not  very  correct  or 
coherent.  He  had  a  vaft  memory,  but  often  trufted 
too  much  to  it.  He  was  a  perfon  of  moft  profound 
learning  :  he  particularly  tludied  Plato's  philofophy, 
and  was  indeed  too  much  addicted  to  it  for  a  Chriltkn. 
He  underftood  likewiie  the  doctrines  of  other  pliilo- 
fopheis.  He  applied  himfelf  mightily,  to  the  ftudy  of 
human  learning.  He  was  neither  ignorant  of  hiftory 
nor  mythology  ;  and  he  had  ns  great  a  knowledge 
in  all  the  profane  fciences,  as  thole  who  ftudled  nothiniT 
elfe.  But  he  particularly  excelled  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptares,  which  he  learned  all  by  heart; 
and  that  he  might  negledt  nothing  for  attaining  a 
right  underltanding  of  the  letter  thereof,  he  carefully 
examined  ;dl  the  verfions  of  the  bible,  and  compared 
them  all  together  with  the  Hebrew  text,  fubjolning  a 
literal  com.iientary  upon  the  moll  difficult  pluces.  He 
was  not  very  well  Ikilled  in  the  Hebrew  ;  yet  he  knew 
enough  of  it  to  underftand  it,  and  to  obferve  the  dif- 
ference of  the  text  and  the  tranflations.  Neverthelefs, 
he  did  not  adhere  to  the  literal  explication  of  the 
Bible,  but  thought  it  neceflary,  for  the  fake  of  gain- 
ing it  credit  with  the  heathens,  who  defpifed  itsplain- 
nefs  and  fimplicity,  and  of  rendering  it  more  ufelul  to 
the  woild,  to  give  myllic.nl  and  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions of  every  thing  in  it." 

Dr  Jortin  tells  us,  "  That  Origen  was  very  learned  .y,,;;,',  ^^ 
and  ingenious,  and  indefatigably  indultrlous.  ^\i marks, 
whole  life  from  his  early  years  was  fpent  in  examining,  vol.ii. 
teaching,  and  explaining  the  Scriptures  ;  to  which  heF-*34i^38' 
joined  tiie  Itudy  of  philofophy  and  of  all  polite  litera- 
ture. He  was  hurnble,  modell;  and  patient  under 
great  injuries  and  cruel  treatmeu',  which  he  received 
from  chriftians  and  Pagans  :  for  though  he  ever  had 
a  confiticrable  number  of  friends  and  admirers,  on  ac- 
count of  his  amiable  qualities  and  ufeful  accompliih- 
ments,  he  was  perfecuted  and  calumniated  by  men, 
who  had  neither  his  learning  nor  his  virtue,  degraded 
from  the  order  of  prefbyters,  driven  from  his  home, 
and  excommunicated  by  one  Demetrius  bilhop  of  A-- 
lexandrla,  who  envied  him,  fays  Eufebius,  for  the  re- 
putat'o  1  which  he  had  gained.  His  inqnifitive  genius; 
and  his  mixing  philolophy  with  ChrilHanity,  led  him 
perhaps  into  fome  learned  fingulari'ies  and  ingenious 
reveries  ;  but  he  was  by  temper  tar  from  dogmatizing 
in  fuch  points,  from  fomenting  fchifms,  and  fctting  up 
himfelf  for  the  head  of  a  party.  He  lived  in  times 
when  Chriftians  were  not  fo  Ihackled  with  fyfttmsanl 
determinations,  as  they  were  afterwards,  nor  fo  much 
expofcd  to  difingenuous  and  illiberal  objections  ;  and 
had  more  liberty  to  purfue  their  inquiries  and  to  fpeak 
their  mind.  —  He  was  ever  extremely  fober  and  exem- 
plary, prattifing  what  he  preached  to  others  ;  and  he 
lived  and  died  poor,  and  dellitute  even  of  common 
conveniences." — The  moft  complete  edition  of  his" 
works  is  that  of  Father  Delarue,  a  Benedlttlne,  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  celebrated  Montfaucon  like- 
wife  publilhed,  in  2  vols  folio,  fome  remains  and  frag, 
ments  of  his  Hexapla, 
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*fi(r«m»B*     Yi^  ougTit  not  to  he  confounded  with  another  Ori- 

.j  .",         GEN,   a   Platonic   philofopher,   and    the    difciple   and 

•  '  '  friend   of   Porphyry,   who   fludied    philofophy   under 

Ammonius:   perhaps  this  Origen  was  the  founder  of 

the  Origeniak's. 

ORIGENI ANS  fOri^enianiJ,  ancient  heretics,  who 
even  furpaffed  tlie  a!  ominatiens  of  the  Gnoftics. 

Epiphanius  fpenks  of  them  as  fuhfiftinp^  in  his  time  ; 
but  their  nuiti!  ers,  he  feys,  were  inconliderable.  He 
feems  to  fix  their  rife  about  the  time  of  tlie  great  Dri- 
ven ;  hut  does  not  fay  thnt  they  derived  their  name 
from  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  sfillinguiihcs  them 
■from  the  Ongeni/ls,  whom  lie  cjerives  from  Origen  yft/a- 
manilus ;  adding-,  indeed,  that  they  fit  ft  took  their 
•name  fiom  one  Origin;  by  which  he  intimates,  tfiat  it 
was  not  the  great  Or'tgen.  And  St  Auf  uftifie  cxprefs- 
)y  afierts,  that  it  wns  anotlier.  Their  doctrines  were 
fhameful :  they  rejefled  marriage;  thev  ufed  feveral 
apocryphal  books,  as  the  afts  of  St  Andrew,  &c.  and 
endeavoured  to  exctife  their  openctim's.  by  faying, 
thnt  the  Catholics  did  the  fame  in  private. 

ORIGENIS'iS,  inchurch-hiftory,  a  Chriftian  fed 
in  the  fourth  century,  fo  called  from  their  drawing 
their  opinions  from  the  writings  of  Origen.  The 
Origenills  maintained,  that  the  fouls  of  men  had  a 
pre  exifltnt  Hate:  that  they  were  holy  intelligences, 
and  had  finned  in  heaven  before  the  body  was  created: 
that  Chrfrt  is  only  the  fon  of  God  i^y  adoption  ;  thiit 
he  has  been  fucceffively  united  with  all  the  angelical 
natures,  and  has  been  a  cherul\  a  ftraph,  snd  all  the 
celeftial  virtues  one  after  another  ;  that,  in  future 
ages,  he  will  be  crucified  for  the  falvation  of  the  de- 
vils, as  he  has  already  been  for  that  of  men  ;  and  that 
their  punifliment,  and  that  of  the  damned,  will  con- 
tinue only  for  a  certain  limited  time. 

ORIGINAL,  a  firft  draught  or  defign  of  any  thing, 
which  ferves  as  a  model  to  be  imitated  or  copied. 

Original  Sin,  the  crime  of  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit,  of  which,  it  is  faid,  all  mankind  are  guilty  at 
their  conception,  by  the  imputation  of  Adam's  tranf- 
jTcfTion  ;  which  is  accounted  for  by  fuppofmg,  that 
Adam,  as  he  was  to  he  the  father,  was  alfo  the  foc- 
deral  head  and  reprefentative,  of  the  whole  human 
race  :  and  that,  on  his  finning,  all  that  were  to  fpring 
from  him  partook  of  his  crimes.  Ste  Theologv, 
&c. 

ORIGUELA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Valentia.  It  is 
feated  between  the  mountains  on  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
^sr  Segura,  in  a  place  fortified  by  nature,  and  in  a 
fertile  plain,  abounding  in  all  things,  efpecially  corn. 
It  is  furroundtd  with  pleafant  gardens,  and  has  a  uni- 
verfity  and  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is  defended  by  an  old 
caflle  ;  and  is  the  capital  of  a  government  independent 
of  Valentia,  whofe  jurifdiftion  extends  30  miles  in 
length  and  15  in  breadth.  W.  Long.  o.  ^6.  N.  Lat. 
38-2^ 

ORILLON,  in  fortification,  is  a  fmall  rounding  of 
earth,  faced  with  a  wall ;  raifed  on  the  Ihoulder  of 
thofe  baftions  that  have  cafemates,  to  cover  the  cannon 
in  the  retired  flank,  and  prevent  their  being  difmount- 
ed  by  the  enemy.     See  FoRTinciTioN,  p.  364. 

ORIOLUS,  or  Oriolf,  in  ornithology,  a  irenu» 
belonging  to  the  order  of  picx.  The  bill  in  this  ge- 
nus is  ftrait,  conic,  very  fhatp-pointtd;  edges  cultrated, 
inclining  inwards;  mandibles  of  e<jual  length.     No. 


flrils  fmall,  placed  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  nai  piirtlf     c 
covered.     Tongue  divided  at  the  end.      I  ocs,  three  "-" 
forward,  one  backward  ;  the  middle  joined  near  the 
l)afc  to  the  outmoll  one. —  Thefe  birds  are  inhabitants 
of  America,   except  in  a  few  inftancei  ;  are  a  naify, 
gregarious,  frugivorous,    granivorous,    and    voracioui 
race,   very  numerous,   and   often    have   penfilc  nelU. 
The    feveral  fpecies    (which   are  very   numerous,   for 
Mr  Litham  enumeratta  and  defcri!.e>  45)  feem  to  be 
principally  diftlnftuiihed   by   their   colout.      We  have 
given  engravings  of  two  ol  them,  the  iharp  tailed  and     1 
Baltimore  oriole. 

I .  The  Iharp-tailed  oriole  is  about  the  fize  of  a  lark : 
The  bill  is  duiky  ;  the  crown  is  brown  and  cinereous  ; 
the  checks  are  brown,  bouniied  above  and  below  with 
deep  dull  yellow.  The  thro.it  is  white  ;  the  breall, 
fides,  thlgh.sf  and  vent,  are  a  dull  pale  yellow,  fpotted 
with  brov^n;  the  belly  is  white;  the  b.ick  is  varied 
with  a.'hcilour,  black  and  wbite;  the  wing-coverts  arc 
duflcv,  with  fcrrugii>ou8  edges.  The  quille  are  alfo 
dulky  ;  the  tail  contifts  of  rarrow  (harp  pointed  f-ea- 
thers,  of  a  dufky  colour  tinged  with  olive,  and  ob» 
fcurcly  barred  ;   and  the  legs  are  pale  brown. 

The  other  fpecits,  which  we  fnall  defciibe,  is  called 
the  Bultimure  bird  by  Cattfby  and  Latham,  le  Balti'. 
mon  by  BufFon,  the  oriolui  Bahimore  by  Linnaeus,  and 
the  Baltimore  oriole  by  Pennantj  and  is  an  inhabitant  of 
North  America  ;  wliich  country  it  quits  before  winter» 
and  probably  retiies  to  Mexico,  the  xochitoll  of  Fer» 
nandez  feeming  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecics.  The  head, 
throat,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the-  male, 
is  dcfcribed  to  be  black  ;  the  leiLr  coverts  of  the 
winps  orange  ;  the  greater  black,  tipt  with  white  ; 
the  breaft,  belly,  lower  pait  of  the  back,  and  covcrls 
of  the  tail,  of  a  bright  orange;  the  primaries  dufky» 
ed,  ed  with  white;  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
black  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  fame  colour,  the  remain- 
ing part  orange  ;  and  the  legs  black.  The  head  and 
back  of  the  female  is  orange,  edged  with  pale  brown; 
the  coverts  of  the  wings  of  the  fame  co'our,  marked 
with  a  fingle  bar  of  white;  the  under  fide  of  the  body 
and  coverts  of  tke  tail  yellow  ;  the  tail  dulky,  edged 
with  yellow.  The  length  both  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male is  feven  inches. — This  bird  fufpends  its  ncft  to 
the  horizontal  forks  of  the  tulip  and  poplar  trees, 
formed  of  the  filaments  of  fame  tough  plants,  curioudy 
woven,  mixed  with  wool,  and  lined  with  hairs.  It  ig 
of  a  pear  fhape,  open  at  top,  with  a  hole  on  the  lide 
through  which  the  young  difcharge  their  excrements, 
and  are  fed.  In  fome  parts  of  North  America,  thi» 
fpecies,  from  its  brilliant  colour,  is  called  lYicJiery  hang^ 
nejl.  It  is  named  the  Baltimore  bird  from  its  colours, 
refembling  thofe  in  the  arms  of  the  late  Lord  Balti* 
more,  whofe  family  were  proprietors  of  Maryland. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  the  oriole,  all  in« 
habitants  of  North  America.  Thefe,  according  to 
Mr  Pennant's  enumeration,  are  the  -tt'hite-backed,  the 
baftard,  tlie' black,  the  brown  headed,  the  ruily,  the 
white-headc.!,  the  Hudfoniin  white-headed,  the  olive, 
the  yellow-throated,  the  unalafchka,  the  fharp-tailed, 
and  the  red-wing  I'his  Lit  fpecies  is  known  m  Ame- 
rica by  the  name  of  the  red-tuinged  Jiarlmg  and  the 
f-wamp  blackbird.  Although  they  appear  at  New  York 
only  from  April  to  Otlober,  they  probably  continue 
through  the  whole  year  in  the  fouthern  parts;  at  Wft, 
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Cjiefty  aad  hiiuam  make  no  mention  of  their  depar- 
cjre.  Tliey  arc  fetn  at  tiiiiEs  in  fuch  prodi;^ioiis  flocks, 
iL-i  ev'.n  to  oblcure  the  fky.  They  were  eilctmed  the 
pelt  of  the  colonies,  maklnjr  moft  dreiiltu!  havock 
ainorii;  the  maize  and  olhtr  piain,  both  when  new 
fown  and  when  ripe.  They  are  very  bold,  and  n-'t  to 
be  terrified  by  a  j;  un  ;  for  notwithflanding  the  fportf- 
man  makes  /laughter  in  a  flock,  the  remainder  will 
take  a  (hort  fli^;ht,  and  fettle  a^ain  in  the  fame  field. 
The  farmers  fometimes  attempt  their  deHruftion,  by 
fleepin  J  the  maize  l.efore  they  fow  it  in  a  decofition 
of  white  hellejiore.  The  birds  that  eat  this  prepared 
corn,  are  fcized  with  a  vertigo,  and  tall  down;  which 
fometimes  driven  the  reft  awny.  This  potion  is  parti- 
cularly aimed  at  the  purple  grackles  or  purple  jack- 
daw, which  conforts  in  myriads  with  this  fpecies,  as  if 
in  confpiracy  againft  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman. 
The  fowler  feldom  iires  among  the  flocks  without 
killing  fomc  of  each.  They  appear  in  jrreatert  num- 
bers in  autumn,  when  they  receive  additions  from  the 
retired  parts  of  the  country,  in  oider  to  prey  on  the 
ripened  maize.  Some  of  the  colonies  eltabliflicd  a  re- 
ward of  three-pence  a  dozen  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
jackdaws  ;  and,  in  New  Engl.md,  the  intent  was  al- 
moft  efteAed  at  the  cod  ot  the  inhabitants  ;  who  dlf- 
covered,  at  length,  that  Providence  had  not  formed 
thefe  fceraingly  deftruftive  birds  in  vain.  Notwith- 
ftandin^j  they  caufed  fuch  havock  amon^  the  grain, 
they  made  ample  recompenfe,  by  clearing  the  urounj 
"  of  the  noxious  worms*  wich  which  it  aSoinids.  As 
fooa  as  the  birds  were  deftroyed,  the  reptiles  had  full 
leave  to  multiply;  and  the  confequeme  was  the  total 
I'jfs  of  the  grafs  in  1749,  when  the  New  Englanderr, 
too  late  repentants,  were  obliged  to  get  their  hay  from 
■   Pennfylvania,  and  even  from  Great  Britain. 

There  is  befidcsanoilier  oriole  of  this  fpecies,  called 
the  bajlard  Baltimore  :  Its  fizf  is  that  of  tlie  true  Bal- 
timore,  but  it  meafures  fomewhat  lefs  in  length  :  the 
bill  is  lead-coloured  ;  the  forehead  and  cheeks  black 
mixed  with  yellow  ;  the  hind  head  and  nape  are  olive 
grey,  marked  with  a  few  fpots  of  black  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  is  the  fame,  but  fomewhat  dull,  r; 
the  lower  part  of  the  bark,  the  rump,  forepart  of  the 
net:k,  bread,  belly,  fides,  thighs,  upper  and  lower  tail- 
coverts,  antl  untler  the  wings,  are  orange-yellmv,  but 
brighteft  on  the  breall  and  tail  coverts  ;  the  leffcr 
wing-coverts  ate  deep  brown;  the  greater  are  the  lame, 
tipped  with  dirty  yellowifti  white:  the  quills  are  bro  An, 
••ordered  on  both  edges  with  white;  the  two  middle 
tail  feathers  are  olive,  then  blackiih,  marked  at  the 
end  with  a  longitudinal  yellowifh  fpot ;  the  next  on 
each  fide  arc  olive  and  black,  confuledly  mixed  ;  and 
the  four  outer  ones  are  of  a  ytUuwilh  olive  :  the  le'_;« 
»nd  claws  ere  Lluilh.  They  inhabit  North  nrae- 
rica. 

There  feems  to  be  great  confufion  and  uncertainty 
In  the  true  and  Laftard  Baltimores  and  their  femrles  ; 
moft  likely  at  hft  they  may,  the  whole  ol  them,  turn 
out  mere  varieties  of  one  fingle  fpecies,  all  of  them 
perhaps  refera>  le  to  one  or  other  fex  of  the  true  Bal- 
timore, in  the  different  ftages  of  life. 

It  would  be  abfurd,  and  indeed  impofllble,  without 
enlarging  the  article  beyond  all  bounds,  to  defcribe 
each  particolar  variety  ;  we  (hall  therefore  refer  thofe 
•f  our  readers  who  wi(h  for  a  more  copious  account, 
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to  Mr  Latham's   Synofyls  of  Birtii,  where  the  wKole 
genus  is  more  minutely  and  more  accurately  defcribed^ 
than  any  where  eifc  that  we  know. 

ORION,  in  fabulous  hilloty,  was  the  fon  of  Jupi. 
ter,  Neptune,  and  Mercury.     For  as  thefe  gods  were 
vifiting  the  earth,  they  entered  the  houfe  of  Hyrieus, 
a  n.uive  ot  Tanagra,  in  Bototia,  under  the  charafter  of 
iitnighted  travellers,   on  account  of  his  being  fame* 
for  hofpitality  to  ftrangers.     Hyrieus  treated  them  in 
the  beil  manner  in  his  power;  and  even  killed  an  ox, 
the   only   one   he  had,   for   their  entertainment.     At 
which  the  gods  were  fo  plcafed,  tiiat  they  offered  the 
old  man  whatever  he  would  atk  ;  who  letting  triem 
know  that  he  defired  nothing  fo  much  as  a  Ion,  they, 
to  gratify  his  wifh,  caufed  the  ox's  hide  to  be  brought 
before  them,   in  which,   having  dejiofite  i  ch^ir  urine, 
they  bad  him   keep  it  under  ground   tor  nine   months. 
He  then  dug  for  the  Jkin,  and  tound  in   it  a  bc.uitiful 
child,  whom  he  called  Urion  ab  urina.     The  name  was 
afterwards  thinged  into  Or  on  by  the  corruption  of 
one  letter,    as  Ovid  obtcrves  :    Perdidu  antiquum  litera 
prima  fouum.      Oron   foon    became  confpicuous  ;  and 
l~)iana   took  him  among  her  atlciiJauts,  and  even   be- 
came deeply  tnamouretl  of  him.     Hii  gigantic  llacure, 
however,   difpkafed   CEnopion   king  of   Chios,  « hofe 
daughter  Hero   or  Mcrope  he  requefted   in   m.irriage. 
Tlie  king,  not  willing  to  deny  him  openly,  promifed 
to  make  him  his  lon-m-law  as  foon  as  he  delivered  his 
ifland  from  wild   beafts.     This  ta/k,    which  CEnopion, 
fuppofed  to  be  impraif  ica!  le,   was  foon  performed  by 
Orion,  who  eagerly  demanded  his  reward.      QLnopion, 
on  pretence  of   complying,   intoxicated  his  illuilrious 
gueit,   and  put   out  his  eyes  on  the  fea-fliorc,   where 
he  had  laid  himfelf  down  to  (leep.      Orion  found  him- 
felf  blind  when  he  awoke.     He  went,  direfted  by  the 
found,  to  a  neighbouring  forge,  where  he  placed  one 
of  the  workmen  on   his   back,  and   by  his  directions 
went  to  a  place  where  the  riling  fun  was  feen  with  the 
greatcft  advantage.      Here  he  turned  his  face  lowardi 
the  luminary;  and,  according  to  report,  he  immediat(!- 
ly  recovered  his  eye-fight,  and  hallened  to  puniiTi  the 
perfidious  cruelty  of  CEnopion.      Orion  was  reported 
to  be  an  excellent  workman  in  iron,  and  to  have  fabri- 
cated a  fuhttrraneous  palace  for  Vulcan. 

Aurora,  whom  Venus  had  infpired  with  love,  car- 
ried him  away  into  the  ifland  of  Dtlos,  that  ihc  might 
enjoy  his  company  with  greater  fecurity  ;  but  Diana,- 
who  was  jealous  of  this,  dcftroyej  him  with  her  ar- 
rows. Some  fay,  that  Orion  had  provoked  Diana's 
refentment,  by  offering-  violence  to  Upis,  one  of  her 
female  attendants  ;  or  as  others  fay,  becaufe  he  had 
attempted  the  virtue  of  the  goddefs  hcrfelf.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid,  Orion  died  of  the  bite  gf  a  fcorpion, 
wiiich  the  earth  produced  to  piinifli  his  vanity,  in 
boafting  that  no  animal  on  earth  could  conquer  him. 
Some  fay  that  Orion  was  fon  of  Neptune  and  Euryale, 
and  that  he  had  received  from  his  father  the  privilege 
and  power  ot  walking  over  the  fea  without  wetting  his 
feet.  Others  affert,  that  h  was  a  fon  of  Terra,  li.ke 
the  reft  of  the  giants.  He  had  married  a  nymph  call 
ed  Sida,  bcloie  his  connection  with  the  family  of 
(Enopion  ;  but  Sida  wai  the  caufe  of  her  own  death, 
by  boafting  herfelf  fairer  than  Juno.  Diodorus  fays, 
that  Orion  was  a  celebrated  hunter,  fuperior  to  the  reft 
of  mankind,  by  his  ftrength  and  uncommon  Itature. 
4  H^- 
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Orion.      J^e  built  the  port  of  Zancle,  and  fortified  the  coaft  of    the  Greek  «?«•>  "  to  make  water  ;"  the  ancients  fup-  Orl 


Sicily  againft  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  fea,  by- 
heaping  a  mound  of  earth  called  Pe/oruw,  on  which  he 
built  a  temple  to  the  gods  of  the  fea.  After  death 
Orion  was  placed  in  heaven,  where  one  of  the  conftel- 
latiops  ftill  bears  his  name  The  conftellation  of  O- 
rion  was  placed  near  the  feet  of  the  !  uU.    It  was  com- 


pofing  that  it  ralfed  tempefts  at  its  riilng  and  fetting. 
The  liars  in  the  conftcll  ition  Orion,  in  Ptolemy's  ca-  i_^ 
talogue  are  37,  in  Tycho's  62,  in  the  Britannic  cata- 
logue 80. 

ORiS'tAGNl,  an   ancient   town  of  the  ifland  of 
Sardinia,  with  an  archbiihop's  fee.      It  is  pretty  large 


pofed  of  17  flars  in  the  form  of  a  man  holding  a  fword;  and  well  fortified;  but   thinly   inhabited,   on  account 

foi  which  reaf  n  the  poets  often  fpeak  of  Orion'f  fword.  of  the  unhealthy  air  :   it  \i  feated  on  the_wellern  coaft, 

As  the  conftelbtion  -of  Orion,   which  rifts  about  the  in  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  8.  58.  N.  LaU 

oth  day  of  March,  and  fets  about  the  2i1l  of  June,  is  30-  51; 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  accompanied  at  its  riling  with  "^  " 

great  rains  and  ftorms,  it  ht.s  acquired   the  epithet  of 
aamfiii  given  it  by  Virrril.     Orion    was  buried   in  the 


aquojus  given  it  by  Vi.rg 
rfland  of  Delos  ;  and  the  monument  which  the  people 
of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia  Ihowed,  as  containing  hifi  re- 
mains, was  nothing  but  a  Cenotaph.  The  daughters 
of  Orion  diftinguilhed  ihenifclves  as  much  as  their  fa- 
ther ;  and  when  the  oracle  had  declared  that  Boeotia 
fhould  not  be  delivered  fiom  a  dreadful  peftilence  be- 
fore two  of  Jupiter's  children  were  immolated  on  the 
altarj,  they  joyfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  voluntarily 
facrificed  themfelves  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
Their  names  were  Menippe  and  Metioche.  They  had 
been  carefully  educated  by  Diana  ;  and  Venus  and 
Minerva  had  made  them  very  rich  and  valuable  pre- 
fents.  The  deities  of  hell  were  ftruck  at  the  patrio- 
tifm  of  thefe  two  females  ;  and  inllantly  two  ftars  were 
obfcrved  to  arife  from  the  earth,  which  ftdl  fmoked 
with  their  blood,  and  tlicy  were  placed  in  the  heavens 
in  the  form  of  a  crown.     According  to  Ovid,   their 


ORIXA,  a  kingdom  of  Indoilan,  lying  on  the 
Gulph  of  Bengal.  It  is  divided  from  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Golconda,  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  the 
end  of  wiiich  runs  a  little  way  into  the  Sea.  It  is  fer- 
tile in  corn  and  c.ittlc,  and  they  have  fevcral  good 
towns  and  harbours  on  the  coaft  ;  there  are  alfo  ma- 
nufaftures  of  diftertnt  kinds  carried  on  throughout  the- 
kingdom.  The  prince  is  a  Gtntoo,  who  pays  to  the 
Great  Mogul  a  tribute  to  the  amount  of  about  1 2,000 1. 
yearly. 

OaixA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  tu  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadripartite  ;  the  petals  are 
four,  plain  and  lanceolated  ;  the  ftignea  gloliular  ;  the 
capfule  and  feeds  unknown.  Of  this  there  are  twa 
fpecies,  Ma.  J,  The  frutefcens ;  2.  Japonica,  both  na- 
tives of  Japan. 

ORKNEY  ISLANDS,  called  Orcades  by  the  ancients, 
certain  iflandson  the  north  of  Scotland  (a),  from  which 


bodies  were  burned  by  the  Thcbans,  and  fiom  their  they  are  feparated  by  a  frith  20  miles  in  length  and 

allies  arofe   two  perfons,  whom   the   gods  foon  after  lo  in  breadth, 

changed  into  conttcllations.  As  writing  feems  to   have   been   unknown   in  the 

Orion,   in  allronomy,   one  of  the  conftellations  of  northern   iflands,  during  thofe  periods  which  the  an- 

the  foulhcrn  hemifphere.     The  word  is  formed  from  tiquarian  would  call  the  raoft  curious  and  important, 

N'  253.  the 


(a)  The  northern  illes  of  Scotland  have  been  often  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  and  called  by  different 
names  from  thofe  they  now  go  by  ;  fo  that  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  know  which  of  them  are  meant.  The  an- 
cient name,  however,  of  the  iflands,  which  are  the  fubje<ft  of  this  article,  has  never  been  difputed.  The  Eludu,  it 
\«  agreed,  are  the  modern  Hebrides  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ancient  Orcades  being  the  fame  with  the 
Orkneys.  Of  Thule,  however,  v/e  are  not  fo  certain  ;  and  whether  it  means  the  Shetland  ides,  or  Iceland, 
remains  undetermined.  Pyfhias,  a  Maffillan,  pretends  to  have  vifited  thefe  iflands,  and  particularly  Thule  \ 
but  he  docs  not  mention  the  Orcades.  The  geographer  Mela,  who  was  cotemporary  with  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, is  the  next  writer  who  dcfcribes  the  northern  iflands.  Of  the  Orkneys  he  gives  a  remarkably  juft  ac- 
count, and  fays  they  were  thirty  in  number,  with  narrow  channels  between  them ;  but  he  is  lefs  accurate  with 
refpeft  to  the  reft.  Pliny  the  Elder  is  the  third  who  mentions  the  northern  iflands.  He  makes  the  number 
of  the  Orkneys  to  be  forty,  and  of  the  Hebrides  to  be  thirty.  Solinus,  the  fuppofed  cotemporary  with 
Agricola,  is  the  next  after  Pliny.  In  his  time,  and  according  to  his  account,  thefe  iflands  had  not  a.  fingle  inha- 
bitant, and  were  overgrown  with  rufhy  grafs.  It  feems  on  the  whole  to  be  pretty  generally  allowed,  that 
Julius  Agricola,  who  llrft  failed  round  Britain,  difcovered  the  Orcades  till  then  unknown,  and  fubdued  them*. 
Claudius  was  fo  far  from  reducing  them  (as  is  alTerted  by  Jerom  in  his  Chronicle),  that  Juvenal  has  thefe  line» 
in  Hadrian's  time ; 

Arma  quid  ultra 
Littora  yuvernx  promovimus  el  niodo  capitis 
Orcades,  et  minima  contentos  no9e  Britannos.     Sat.  II.  160. 

In  vain,  O  Rome,  thou  doft  this  conquefl  boaft 

Beyond  the  Orcades'  Ihort-nighted  coaft.  Dryden. 

Tacitus  informs  us,  that,  before  the  completion  pf  the  firft  century,  the  Roman  fleets  failed  round  Scotlmd, 
and  landed  in  the  Orcades  to  refrefii. 

*  The  Romans,  never  that  we  know,  viCted  thefe  iflands  again.but  once,  which  wai  probably  after  Honorius  had  de(eatc4 
the  Saxons  in  the  feat  of  Orkney. 
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O  kncy  the  chief  part  of  our  information  refpefting  the  an-  Chrillianity  had  dawned  on  Scandinavia,  and  had  bs-  Orkney, 
■""v  '  cicnt  (l;ite  of  the  Orkneys  miift  be  derived  froni  tra-  come  the  eftabliflicd  religion  in  the  1'c.it  of  government '  ^  ' 
dition  and  conieflure.  Their  mountainous  lituation,  in  Norway.  Its  doftrines  interwove  theinfelves  with 
and  natural  jeaioufy  of  ftraiigers,  obftrudcd  the  pro-  the  poh'cy  of  the  nation  :  its  principles,  fo  neariv  in- 
grefs  both  of  knowledge  and  religion  :  for  infliiad  of  terefting  to  human  happinefs,  made  their  farther  pub- 
receiving  either  from  their  fouthern  neighbours,  we  are  lication  an  objett  of  much  moment  to  the  adventurous 
certr.in  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  ot  Chriftia-  princes,  and  gave  a  new  law  to  their  entepri^es. 
rity  from  Norway,  during  the  expeditions  undertaken  While  the  po.ver  of  thefe  principles  was  afling  with 
bv  that  nation  (in  the  end  of  the  loth  or  beginning  original  lorce  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  their 
of  the  nth  century)  to  make  fettlements  in  the  Ork-  zeal  rendered  them  ambitioui,  of  any  exploit,  whereby 
neys  and  on  the  coaft  of  Caithnefs  ( a).  The  bell  they  could  diffafe  their  in.luence  ;  Glaus  prince  of 
(becaufe  it  is  in  all  probability  the  moll  authentic)  ac-  Norway  equipped  a  fquadron  dcflined  to  carry  the 
count  that  we  have  of  this  early  pnrt  of  the  hillory  knowledge  of  the  gofp:l  to  other  (hores.  On  this 
of  the  Orkneys,  feems  to  be  in  Torfzus.  See  Tor-  pioHS  adventure  he  was  accompanied  not  only  by  num- 
fjEvs.  His  hiftory  muft,  doubtlefs,  have  been  com-  bers  of  all  ranks,  whom,  as  tifual,  a  love  of  enternrife 
piled  chiefly  fi-om  tradition,  which  is  tar  from  be-  invited  ;  but  by  many  perfons  of  diitinguifhed  know- 
ing the  fureft  mode  of  information.  During  the  time  ledge  and  abilities,  men  of  fincere  piety,  who  had  be- 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  when  by  his  policy  the  Picls  come  particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  Chri!li:in 
■were  driven  from  other  parts  of  Scotland,  they  came  doiilrines,  and  entertained  a  deep  fenfe  of  their  infi- 
to  the  Orcades  as  an  afylum  ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  nite  importance.  Thefe  entered  isto  the  fleet,  jayful 
and  18  far  from  being  probable,  that  they  received  a  in  the  profpeft  of  fpreading  the  truths  which  they  re- 
favourable  reception,  for  many  of  them  migrated  to  vered  through  yet  unenlightened  countries  ;  and  the 
Shetland,  and  from  thence  to  the  oppofite  coa'ls  of  fqundron  foon  appeared  off  the  Orcides.  Olaus  got 
Norway.  A  particul-.r  hilloiy  of  thefe  iflands  during  Sigurdis  on  board  of  his  fleet,  with  his  fon,  and  but 
thofe  early  ages  would  afford  I'ttle  enlerfjinment,  be-  a  lew  attendants,  and,  as  the  heir  of  Harold,  he  claim- 
caufe  its  authenticity  is  at  lead  doubtful.  Thefe  iflands  ed  all  the  provinces  over  which  Sigurdis  reigned  ;  and 
were  at  various  times  harafled  and  plundered  by  ad-  at  the  fame  time  he  ordered  him  lo  renounce  and  abjure 
venturers  from  Scandinavra  ;  and  the  Norwegian  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  tf  e.m'jracc  Chriftiar.ity. 
princes  frequently  laid  the  inhabitants  unJer  tribute-  Delay  was  not  permitted  ;  Chriiiiaiiity  was  forced  upon 
We  have  faid  that  the  Chriflian  religion  was  tranf-  him  and  his  fubjifi.s  ;  and,  on  the  departure  of  Olaus,  he 
ported  to  the  Orkneys  from  Norway,  and  that  this  carried  the  fon  of  Sigurdis  as  an  hollcge  for  vi-hat  he  had 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  i  )  th  century.  A-  engaged ;  which  was  tojjive  honour:iblt  protection  to  all 
bout  which  time  Sigurdis  polTefred  the  entire  dominion  thofe  holy  men  vyhomigr.t  choofe  to  r^fide  in  thofe  parts 
of  thofe  iflcs,  and  for  many  years  exercifed  all  the  for  the  pui-pofe  of  inflrudlliig  the  people  in  the  nature  of 
powers  of  a  monarch  in  the  north.  At  the  fame  time  the  Chrilliaii  doctrines  ;  for  many  of  the  more  intelli- 
VoL.XIil.  Partn.  3R  crent 


(a)  It  has  been  aflerted,  that  the  Orkneys,  as  well  as  the  hills  of  Shetland,  were  originally  peopled  from 
Norway,  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  century.  Others  again  irragine,  with  as  much  pi'ob3t;ility,  that 
the  Pifts  were  the  original  inhabitants,  and  call  Orkney  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Pitls.  Certain  finguLr 
honfes,  now  overgrown  with  earth,  are  called  Pi3s  houfa ;  and  the  Pentland  frith  (formerly  PighiLmd  or 
Piclland)  is  fuppofed  -  to  retain  their  name.  Claudian's  lines,  cited  by  Mr  Camden,  prove,  that  the  Pidls 
with  fome  other  German  colony,  particularly  the  Saxons,  were  at  that  time  in  poflefTion  of  thefe  iflcs  ;  ;:nd 
fo  Nluniui  exprtfsly  fays.  Many  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  ufe  the  Norfe  language;  which  differs  but  little 
from  the  Teutonic  or  Piftiih  language,  and  was  in  general  ufe  to  the  lail  century  ;  but  except  in  Fouia, 
■where  a  few  words  are  ilill  known  ly  the  aged  people,  it  is  quite  lofl.  The  Englifh  ton.:ue,  with  a  Norwe- 
gian accent,  is  that  of  thefe  iflands ;  but  the  iippearance  of  the  people,  in  their  manners  and  genius,  evi- 
dently (how  their  northern  origin.  Ninnius,  c.  5.  puts  their  arrival  at  Orkney  not  lefs  than  900  years  after 
the  con-.itig  of  Brutus  into  Britain,  which  he  fays  wa^  in  the  time  of  Eli  the  Jewilh  high-pried.  The  an- 
cient furnames  are  of  German  original.  Some  date  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Pifts  here  A.  M.  4867  ; 
when,  emigrating  from  their  native  country,  they  planted  a  colony  in  Orkney,  and  thence  crofhng  Pidlland  frith, 
and  traverlrng  Caithnefs,  Rofs,  Mui'ray,  Marr,  and  Angus,  fettled  in  Fife  and  Lothian  ;  thence  called  by  our  wri- 
ters Pilllandui.  Others  think  they  did  not  fettle  here  till  the  time  of  Reulher  king  of  Scotland,  when  the  Pift.s, 
joining  with  a  party  of  the  Scots,  were  rcptdfed,  with  th^  lofs  of  their  kmg  Gethus,  and  many  of  the  Piclj 
and  Scottilh  nebihty,  with  great  flaughter  :  but  the  inv,-.fions  of  the  Britons,  at  the  fame  time,  conftr;.ined 
the  Pictsto  fly  to  Orkvey,  where  they  chofe  for  king  Gothus  their  deceafed  fovereign's  brother,  till  thev  were 
able  to  return  to  Lothian,  and  drive  out  the  Britons.  Atter  this  they  flourifhed  here,  air !  were  governed  by 
kings  of  their  own.  1  here  ftill  remains  a  place  called  Cunningfgar,  the  dwelling  phce  of  the  miniller  of 
Sandwick,  whole  name  and  form  befpeak  it  the  rclidcnce  of  fome  of  them.  But  no  traces  of  their  iiillory  re- 
main, except  the  name  of  Btlus,  in  ancient  chaiaftcrs,  on  a  llone  in  the  church  of  Birfa,  where  ftill  is  to  be 
feen  one  of  the  principal  palaces.  This  government  probably  fubfifttd  till  the  fubverfion  of  the  Piftilh  kino-, 
dom  in  Scotland,  A.  D.  839,  by  Kenneth  II.  king  of  Scotland.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  time  ot  the 
cifcovery  and  population  of  the  Orkneys  is  certainly  unknown.  Probably  it  waj  very  early  ;  for  we  are  cold 
that  they  owe  their  name  to  the  Greeks  : 

Orcajis  has  inemoraitt  diHas  a  noni'me  Greco.  CL.tUDiA.v^ 


©iknev. 
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gent  and  religious  men  who  had  come  from  Norway  mefTcngers  to  Paul,  and   offered  to  fhare  t!ie   (govern- 

with  Olaus,  remained  in  the  Orcades  and  in  the  north  ment  with  him  ;   but   this  propofal   was   refufed,   and  ' 

of  Scotland,  to  fulfil  their  pious  refolution  of  fpread-  the   ambalTadors  were  treated    with   great   contempt, 

ing  the  light  of  the  gofpel  there.    Olaus,  with  the  reft  They,  however,  found  perfons  of  power  difpofed  to 

of  his  followers,  failed  on  another  expediciou  towards  fecond  their  mailer's  views  ;  who  foon    after   their  re- 


the  frith  of  Moray.  The  death  of  Kindius  his  fon, 
vvliich  happened  foon  after  Olaus's  return  to  Norway, 
releafed  Sigurdis  from  his  engagements  with  him  ; 
:ind  he  entered  into  one  with  Malcolm  II.  one  of  vvhofe 
«iaughters  he  had  in  marriage,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
fon,  Torphinus.  Torphinus's  bravery,  magnificence, 
generofity,  and  hofpitality,  endeared  him  to  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  he  ruled  without  controul  for  many  years. 


turn  fet  out,  and  vowed,  if  he  fucceeded,  to  build  a 
magnificent  church,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  St  Magnus, 
AU  feemed  fatisfieJ  with  the  enterprife  ;  and,  full  of 
hope,  the  fleet  fet  fail.  Paul  in  the  mean  time  put 
himfelf  in  a  Hate  of  defence.  By  very  artful  ma. 
nreuvres,  however,  Ronald  obtained  his  purpofe,  and 
w'llingly  fhircd  his  fovereignty  with  Harold,  the  le- 
gal heir  of  Paul.      They  lived  amicably  together ;  and 


till  Ronald,  a  grandfon   of  Sigurdis,  who   had   lived     on  the  afTciffination  of  Ronald,   which  was  accomplifh- 
in  Norway,  and  who  was  efteemed  the  rightful  heir  of    ed  by  a  proud  chieftain,  who  tliought  himfelf  infulted. 


the  earldom  of  Orkney,  made  a  fucctfsful  dcfcent  up- 
on it.  Torphinus  wifhed  to  give  him  battle  :  and  in 
a  fea-fight,  with  the  affiftance  of  fome  fhips  from  Ar- 
ninus,  a  man  who  had  filled  fome  of  the  firft  places  in 
Norway,  he  totally  defeated  him.  By  courting  the 
friendfhip  of  that  court,  his  dominions  remained  quiet 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life;  the  latter  part  of  which 
was  no  lefs  eminent  for  eftablilhing  falutary  laws,  and 
encouraging  the  arts  of  induftry,  than  the  former 
had  been  diftinguifhed  for  military  fame  and  fuccels  in 
the  exploits  of  war.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
until  after  Malcolm  III.  had  afcended  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  Torphinus  had  built  a  fumptuous  church 
in  Byrfa,  where  the  firft  bifhops  of  Orkney  relided. 
In  the  decline  of  life   he  retired  to  that   ifland,   and. 


he  was  buried  with  great  pomp.  Harold  now  fully 
pofiefTed  the  unrivalled  fovereignty  of  the  north,  and 
lived  long  to  enjoy  it.  We  find  that  in  1196  he  was 
able  to  bring  700a  men  to  the  field,  and  a  body  of  ca- 
valry, againll  the  army  of  William  king  of  Scotland, 
but  was  immediately  defeated.  In  the  next  year,  the 
Caithnefians  rebelled  again,  headed  by  one  Roderic, 
and  Torphinus,  fon  to  Harold.  The  king  met  and 
defeated  them  near  Inverncfs.  Roderick  was  flain  ; 
and  William,  feizing  on  Harold  in  the  extremity  of 
Caithnefs,  detained  him  till  Torphinus  furrendered 
himfelf  as  an  hollage  ;  but  on  fome  new  treafons  of  the 
father,the  king.accorditig  to  the  barbarity  of  the  time», 
caufed  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  youth  to  be  put  out  ; 
and  had  him  emafculated,  of  which   he  foon  perifhed 


finilhing  his  days  with  exemplary  piety,  was  with  much  in    prifon.     Harold  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age  ; 

folemnity  interred  in  the  temple  which  he  had  raifed.  and  with  him  ended,  in  its  earls,  the  independent  [o- 

His  country  long  lamented  the  lofs  of  fo  celebrated  a  vercignty  of  the  north  of  Scotland.     The  Norwegians 

ruler,  who  had  eftabliihed  fecurity  in  it,  through  the  feem  to  have  been  in  poiTeffion  of  thefe  ifles  as  late  an 

influence  of  his  laws,  and  had  taught  it  to  enjoy  the  1266  ;  for  then  Magnus  IV.  king  of  Norway,  being 

arts  and  bleflino-s  of  peace.      He  left  two   fons,  Paul  worfted  in  war  with  the  Scots,  yielded  th<-m  to  Alex- 

and   Erland,  who   through   the   whole   of  their  lives  ander  III.   king  of  Scotland  by  treaty,  and    Haquiii 

amicably  fliared  both  in  the  honours  and   adminiftra-  king  of  Norway  confirmed  the  pofleflion  of  them  to 

tioa  of  their  father's  extenfive  dom;iin.      During  this  king  Robert  Bruce  in  the  year  1312.  Laftly,  in  J464, 


period,  the  northern  counties  are  faid  to  have  arrived 
at  a  very  fupeiior  degree  of  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment, which  became  equally  confpicuous  in  the  rich- 
oefs  of  their  lands,  and  in  the  mildnefs  of  their  difpo- 
fitions.  Their  fons,  however,  did  not  both  inherit 
their  father's  virtues.  Magnus,  the  fon  of  Erland, 
was  pious  and  peaceable  ;  a  great  promoter  of  reli- 
gion, and  anxious  in  patronifing  the  Roraifh  mifliona- 
ries,  and  in  protefting  the  eftablifliments  of  Chriftia- 
nity  :  but  Hacon,  the  heir  of  Paul,  was  vehement, 
wild,  and  impatient  of  reftraint.  He  faw  how  Mag- 
nus was  revered,  and  envy  drove  him  to  revenge  ;  for, 
by  the  moll  deliberate  and  deceitful  villainy,   he  got 


Chrlllian  I.  king  of  Norway  and  Dehmark,  when  he 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  James  III.  king  of 
Scotland,  transferred  all  his  right  to  tiiem  to  his  fon- 
in-law  and  his  fuccefibrs ;  to  make  which  more  binding- 
the  Pope's  confirmation  was  obtained.  We  are  told 
by  fome,  that  Magnus  fold  them  to  Alexander  for  the 
fum  of  4000  merks  Sterling,  and  a  yearly  acknow- 
ledgment of  100  merks. 

They  are  about  30  in  number ;  but  many  of  them 
are  uninhabited,  the  greater  part  being  fmall,  and 
producing  only  pafturage  for  cattie.  The  principal 
iflands  are  denominated  by  the  names  of  Mainland, 
South    Ronaldjha,    Sminna,   Flotta,     Copwfnay    Strupen- 


M  tgnus  into  his  power,   and   murdered   him   without    ^/ba,  Stronfa,  Sanda,   &c.  the  terminations  in  a,  or  ha. 

'^'     '  .     ri-   vr  r ■ being  generally  given   in   the  Teutonic  to  fuch  places 

as  are  furrounded  by  water.  The  currents  and  tides 
flowing  between  the  iflands  are  extremely  rapid  and 
dajigerous.  Near  an  ifland  called  Stvlnna  are  two 
great  whirlpools,  called  the  'weils  of  Swi/ma,  which 
are  counted  dangerous  by  mariners,  efpecially  in  a 
calm.  When  failors  find  therofelves  fucked  into  the 
vortex,  it  is  faid  they  throw  out  a  barrel,  or  fome 
bulky  fubftance,  which  fmooths  the  water  till  it  is 
fucked  down  and  thrown  up  at  a  confiderable  diilancc, 
during  which  time  the  fhip  pafies  over  in  fafety. 
But  when  there  is  a  breeze  of  wind,  thefe  whirlpool 
'  may 


Hiercy.  The  latter  part  of  his  Kfe  wasfpent  in  penance, 
and  in  improving  his  dominions. 

MagnuT>'s  fingular  piety,  and  the  manner  of  his  un- 
fortunate death,  were  fo  well  reprefented  at  the  «ourt 
of  Rome,  that  he  was  canonized.  Hacon  left  two 
fons,  Paul  the  Silent,  and  Hurold  the  Orator.  Caith- 
nefs came  to  Harold,  and  the  Orkneys  were  governed 
fcy  Paul. 

Ronaid,  a  defcendant  of  St  Magnus,  an  elegant 
and  accomplilhed  youth,  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Norway,  and  was  fupported  in  a  claim  upon  the  Ork- 
Btys,  asiheluirof  the  canonized  martyr.     He  fcnt 
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O  icpfr.  '  may  he  crolTed   without  any  danger.     The  largeft  of  the  lambs,   that   he  who   kills  an  eagle  Is  intitled  by    Orknfy, 

"^^        '  thefe  iflands    i''   called  Pomona,   in   length   33,  and  in  law  to  a  hen  from  every  houfe  in  the  pari(h  where  it  '~~~»~~^ 

brea(!th  9  miles,  containing  9  parifh-churches,  and  4  was  killed.     The   king's  falconer  viiits  thefe   iflands 

txcellent  harbours.  every  year,  in   order  to  fetch  away  the  young  hawks 

The  air  of  thefe  iflands  is  moift,  on  account  of  the  and  falcons  from  their  nefts  among  the  precipices  : 

neighbourhood  of  the  fea  ;  and  trod  and  fnow  do  not  he  enjoys  a  yearly  ialary  of  twenty  pounds,  and  may 

continue  loii^.     In   fome  places   the   foil  is  bare  and  claim  a  hen  or  a  dog   from  every  houfe   in   the  coun- 


mountainous,  and  in  others  fandy  and  barren  ;  how- 
ever, msny  of  the  ifiands  produce  large  crops  of  barley 
and  oats,  but  no  wheat  or  ether  grain  excepting  what 
js  inclofed  in  gardens.  Thefe,  when  duly  cultivated, 
produce  all  kinds  of  kitchen  herhs  and  root.";,  bring- 


try,  except  thofe  that  are  exprefsly  exempted  front 
this  impofition. 

The  gentry  of  the  Orkneys  are  civilized,  polite, 
and  hofpitable  ;  and  live  like  thofe  of  Scotland,  from 
whom  they   are   chiefly  defcended.     They  live   com- 


ing even  fruit-trees  to  maturity  ;  but  out  of  them,  in  fortably,  are  remarkably  courteous  to   Grangers,  and 
the  open  country,  there  is   fcarce  a  tree  or  fiirub  to  drink  a    great  quantity  of  wine,  with   which  their 
be  feen,  except  juniper,  wild  myrtle,   heath,  and  the  cellars  are  generally  well  ftored.     Indeed  the  inhabi- 
cyur-hodon  :  yet  this  deficiency  cannot  be  imputed  to  tants  of  the   Orkneys  may  be  now  juftly  deemed  a 
the  poverty  of  the  foil,  or  the  nature  of  the  climate  ;  Scotch   colony.     They   fpeak  the  language,  profefs 
for  the  trunks  of  large  oaks  are  frequently  dug  up  in  the  religion,   follow  the  falhions,  and  are  fubjeft  to 
the  marfhes.     This   is  likewife  the   cafe  in  the  mod  the  laws,  of  that  people.     They  are  frugal,  fagacjfcis, 
barr»n  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  not  circumfpeft,  religious,  and  hofpitable.    Their  mariners 
a  (hrub  is  to  be  feen   above  the  furface  of  the  earth  :  are    remarkably   bold,  aiftive,  dexterous,  and   hardy, 
nay,  the  inhabitants  frequently  find,  deep  in  the  earth.  Many  furprifing  inftances  of  longevity  occur  here,  as 
the  roots  of  large  trees,  evidently  exhibiting  marks  of  well  as  in   Shetland,  of  perfons   living  to  the  age  of 
the  ax  by  which  they  were  felled;  fo  that  thefe  Hor-  140.     The   Orkney  women  are  generally  handfome 
thern  parts  mud  have  undergone  fome  ftrange  revolu-  and  well  (haped,  and    bring  forth  children   at  a  very 
lions.     The  Orkneys  pioduce   great  variety  of  herbs  advanced  age.      In  the  Orkneys,  fome  particular  lands 
and  berries,  grafs  and  corn,  which  lall  is  exported  as  are  held  by  a  tenure  called  UJnl  Right,  from  Ulcius, 
far  as  Edinburgh.     In  fome  of  the  iflands,  the  natives  or  Olaus,  king  of  Norway,  who  farmed  the  lands, 
have  difcovtred  mines  of  tin,  lead,  and  filver,  though  on  condition  of  receiving  one-third  of  the  produce  ; 
none    of   them  are    wrought  to    any    advantage ;  in  and  this    right   devolved   in   fucceffion,  without  any 
orhers,  we  find    abundance    of   marl,    grey  aod  red  charter  granted   by  the   fovereign.     The   inhabitants 
(late,  quarries   of  freefone,  and   even  of  marble  and  of  Orkney,  inftead   of  meafuring   their  corn,  weigh 
alabafter.     When  the  wind  rages  to  any  violence,  the  it  in  plfmores  or  pundlcrs.     Their  lead  denomination 
fea  throws  in  plenty  of  timber,  torn  from  other  coun-  is  a  mark,  confiding  of  18   ounces,  and    24   marks 
tries;  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  people  find   large  make  a  lifpound,  which   is   a  Danilli  quantity.     The 
pieces    of  smbergrtafe.     The    fredi    water    in    thefe  poorer  fort  of  people   in   the   Orkneys  appear  very 
iflanils   is   very  pure    and  limpid  ;  and,  though  there  meanly  habited,  with   a  piece  of  feal  fliin   indead  of 
are  no  large  rivers  in  the  Orkneys,  the  ground  is  well  (hoes;  and   living  chiefly  on    falt-filh,  are    fubjeft  to 
watered  with  lakes  and  pleafant  rivulets,  that  not  only  the  fcurw.     They  are  much  addifted  to  fuperditious 
ferve  to  turn  their   mills,  but  alfo  abound  with  trout  rites;  in   particular,   interpreting  dreams  and  omens, 
of  the  mod  delicate  flavour.  and  believing  in  the  force  of  idle  charms.    The  iflands 
Befides  the  abundance  of  little  horfes,  black  cattle,  of  Orkney,  we  have  already  obferved,  produce  very 
Iheep,  fwine,  and  rabbits,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ork-  bold,  able,  and  hardy  mariners.  The  common  peoplr, 
neys  rear  all  forts  of  domedic  animals  and  tame  poul-  in  general,  are  inured  to  fatigue,  and  remarkably  ad- 
try.     Their  heaths  and  commons  yield  plenty  of  red  venturous,  both  in  fifliing  during  rough  weather,  and 
deer,  and  all    forts    of    game  ;    partridges,    growfe,  in  climbing  the  rocks   for  the  fiefh,  eggs,  and  down 
heath-cocks,    plover,  duck,  teal,  and    widgeon  :  the  of  fea-fowl.     Formerly,  while  they  were  expofed  to 
fca-coad  teems  with  feals  and   otters  ;  and  are  vifited  the  invafions  of  the  Norwegians,  or  wedern  iflanders, 
by  whales,  cod,  ling,   tufl{,  herrings,  arrd  all  manner  every  village  was  obliged  to   equip  a  large  boat  well 
of  fifli  :  on   the  (hore   they  find  fperrnaceti,  os  fepi:e,  ipianned  ;  and   all  the  fencible  men  appeared  in  arms. 


and  a  great  variety  of  drells  and  corallines,  with  a  raul 
titude  of  oyders,  remarkably  large  muiclet:,  crabs, 
and  cockles.  The  rocks  are  covtred  with  lea-towl, 
wild  geefe,  folan  peefc,  barnacles,  eagles,  hawks, 
and  kites.      With  refpetl  to  the  barnacles,   or,  as  the 


when  the  alarm  was  given  by  the  beacons  lighted 
on  the  tops  of  the  rocks  and  highed  mountains. 
Tliefe  beacons,  known  by  the  name  of  lunrd-hilh, 
are  dill  to  be  feen  in  every  ifland.  Their  corn  land 
they  inclofe  with   mud    or   done   walls,   to  preferve  it 


natives  call  them,  the  chcl  geefe,  they  are   faid  to  be     from  the   ravages   of  their   dieep,  fwine,   and   cattle, 


found  in  diells  dicking  by  the  bills  to  trees,  in  leveial 
iflands.  Martin  affirms  he  has  feen  them  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  but  could  not  perceive  them  alive  ;  and  indeed 
the  whcle  account  of  their  generation  and  produttioir, 
exhibited  by  the  northern  natutalids,  is  ablurd  and 
unphilofophical.  The  Orkney  eagles  are  fo  drong, 
thnt,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  country,  they  have 
been  known  to  carry  away  young  children  in  their  ta- 
lons.    Certain  it  is,  they  make  fuck  havock  among 


which  wan  !cr  about  at  random,  without  being  at- 
tened  by  herdfmen  :  their  ordinary  manure,  efpe- 
cioUy  near  the  fea-coaft,  is  fea-weed,  which  they 
carelully  gather  and  divide  into  equal  portions.  1  heir 
flreep  are  marked  on  the  ears  and  nofe  ;  but  fo  wild, 
that  when  they  have  occafron  to  fhear  them  In  the 
month  of  May,  they  are  obliged  to  hunt  every  indi- 
vidual, with  dogs  trained  for  that  purpofe.  TliCir 
manner  of  catching  fea-fowl  is  curious  and  particular. 
3  R  2  Undcs 
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^"'""^y-  ,  Under  tlie  rock  where  thefe  fo'.vis  build,  they  row  boats  from  the  weftern  parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  Oikney. 
.*  their  Loat,  provided  with  a  large  net,  to  the  upper  from  Londonderry,  Belfaft,  and  other  parts  of  Ire-  ~~v~~ 
corners  of  which  are  fallened  two  ropes,  lowered  down  land,  fi(h  for  herring  as  far  north  as  the  Leuze, 
from  the  top  of  the  mountnin  by  men  placed  in  that  and  fupply  the  Orkneys  with  tooacco,  wine,  bran- 
ftation.  Thefe  hoifting  up  the  net,  until  it  be  fpread  dy  and  other  fpiritous  liquors,  cloths,  and  divers 
oppofite  to  the  cliffs  in  which  the  fowh  are  fitting,  the  manufaft ures.  Thefe  they  exchange  for  filh,  and  oil 
foatmen  below  mak,:  a  noife  with  a  rattle,  by  which  extrafted  from  porpoifcs,  feals,  and  other  fea-animals. 
the  fowls  being  fiicrhtened,  fly  forwards  into  the  bo-  The  people  of  Orkney  export  annually  great  numbers 
lorn  of  the  net,  in  which  they  are  imniediately  en-  of  black  cattle,  fwine,  andlheep;  together  with  large 
clofed  and  lowered  down  into  tire  boat  ;  others  prac-  quantities  of  corn,  butter,  tallow,  fait,  and  ftuffs  made 
life  the  method  ufed  in  Iceland  and  Norway,  and  in  the  country,  over  and  above  the  l)-:ins  of  feals,  ot- 
are  lowered  down  l.y  a  fingle  rope  from  the  fummit  ters,  lambs,  and  rabbits,  down,  feathers,  writing- 
of  the  mountain  ;  this  is  the  conftant  way  of  ro' hing  quills,  hams,  and  wool;  yet  all  thefe  articles  would, 
the  hawk's  nefl.  SeeBiRvcalchinj;.  In  tliefe  iflands  fome  in  point  of  profit,  fall  infinitely  (hort  of  their  herriug- 
ftraiige  efiefts  are  produced  by  thunder  and  lightning,  fihery,  were  it  profeeuted  with  indullry,  economy. 
In  the  year  1 6S0,  the  lightning  entered  a  cow-houfe,  and  vigour.  As  there  are  no  merchants  in  the  Ork- 
in  which  12  cowe  flood  in  a  row,  and  k'llcd  every  fe-  neys  at  prefent  who  export  fi!h  on  their  own  account, 
cond  be^ll  as  (he  ilood,  and  left  the  reft  untouched,  what  herrings  are  taken,  they  k\\  to  the  Dutch  or 
Tlie  diilempers  that  previiil  moftly  in  the  Orkneys  are  Scotch  dealers  in  and  about  luvernefs.  They  gene- 
agues,  comfiimptions,  fcurv'y,  and  itch.  The  agues,  rail,  fifii  for  herring  on  the  we^  fide  of  the  Orkneys; 
wiiich  abound  in  the  fpring,  the  natives  cure  with  and  are  thereiore  more  remote  from  markets  than 
a  diet  drink  of  hittcis  and  antifcorbutics  infufed  in  thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  fame  manner  on  the 
ale  :  for  phtliifical  complaints  they  ufe  tt-e  plant  coaft  of  Shetland.  In  the  ^Jrkney  iflands  they  fee  to 
arby,  and  the  caiyophyllus  marinus  boiled  with  fweet  read  at  midnight  in  June  and  July  ;  and  during  four 
milk  of  the  fummer  months  they  have  frequent  communi- 
'1  he  ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shellr.nd  compofe  one  cations,  both  for  bufintfs  and  curiofity,  with  e:icli 
(tcwartry,  ami  fend  one  member  to  the  Britifh  parlia-  ocher,  and  with  the  cortinent  :  the  reft  of  the  year, 
nicnt.  The  r  ght  ef  fuperiority  to  the  Orkneys  was  however,  they  are  almoft  inacceffii.le,  through  fogs, 
difniembered  from  the  crown  by  the  unien  parliament,  darknefs,  and  ftorms.  It  is  a  certain  faft,  that  a 
and  granted  for  a  certain  yearly  confideration  to  the  Scotch  firticrman  was  imprifoned  in  M?.y,  for  pub- 
earl  of  Morton,  by  Queen  Anne,  who  appointed  him  lilhing  the  account  of  the  prince  and  princefsof  Orange 
hereditary  fteward  and  jufticiary.  This  nobleman  pof-  being  raifed  to  the  throne  of  England  the  preceding, 
fcffes  the  power  of  creating  certain  judges,  called  iai-  November;  and  he  would  pro'  ably  have  been  hanged, 
ii//s.  There  is  one  of  thefe  eftablilhed  in  every  ifland  had  not  the  news  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
and  parifti,  with  power  to  fuperintend  the  manners  of  fliip 

the  inhabitants,  to  hold  courts  and  determine  civil  We  may  reckon  among  the  curiofities  of  the  Ork- 
caufes,  according  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  to  the  va-  neys,  the  Phajcoli,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Jue  ot  ten  pounds  Scots  money,  amounting  to  1 6  s.  Molucca  leans,  and  fometimes  they  are  called  Orkney. 
t(  d  :  but  all  conttfts  of  higher  import  are  referrei^  to  leans.  They  are  a  fort  of  fruit  tound  on  the  fiiore  of 
the  declfion  of  the  fteward  or  his  deputy,  who  refides  the  Orkney  iflands,  being  thrown  on  them  liy  ftorms  of 
at  Kirkwall,  which  is  the  feat  of  juftice.  Subfer-  weftcrly  wind.  I'hey  are  of  fevrral  diftind  fpecies,. 
vient  to  the  bailiffs  are  fix  or  feven  of  the  moft  repu-  and  are  none  of  them  the  produce  of  thofe  iflands, 
tab!e  and  intelligent  inhabitants,  who  overfee  the  con-  nor  of  any  places  thereabout,  but  are  probably  of  A^ 
dudt  of  their  fellou  s,  afting  as  conftables,  and  make  merican  origin,  many  of  chem  bting  plainly  natives  of 
report  of  all  enormities  to  the  bailiff;  who  caufes  the  Jamaica,  and  ocher  iflands  of  the  Indies, 
delinquent  to  be  apprehended  and  punifhed,  if  the  Thty  are  fouud  principally  on  thofe  coafts  which 
crime  be  within  the  extent 'f  his  judicial  power;  other-  are  moft  cxpofed  to  the  waves  of  tlie  great  ocean» 
wife  he  tranfmita  him  to  Kirkwall,  where  he  is  tried  and  are  on  thefe  fo  plentiful,  that  they  might  be  ga- 
by the  fteward.  T  he  Prottltant  religion  prevails  in  the  thered  in  lar;;e  quantities,  if  of  any  value;  'jut  the 
ifles  o*  Orkney,  according  to  the  rites  and  difcipline  only  ufe  ti.ey  are  put  to  is  the  making  of  fnuffboxes 
of  the  kiik  ;  thefe,  nnd  the  ifles  of  Shetland,  conftitu-  out  of  them.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  and  Mr  Wallace, 
ting  one  prefbytery,  which  affem!  les  at  Kiikwall  The  Jn  their  accounts  of  Scotland,  have  both  named  thena 
country  is  divided  into  )8  parifties,  containing  31  Mol/ucra  Iif..iiis  Many  ftrange  fi:res  and  curious  (hells 
churches,  and  alove  too  chapels.  are  alfo  frequently  call  up  by  the  ocean  ol  thefe  laft  a 
'■  he  trade  of  the  Orkneys  is  not  at  prefent  very  vaft  variety  are  prtferved  fur  adorning  the  cabinets  of 
confidcrable,  though  it  might  be  extended  to  great  modern  naturalifts.  Sometimes  exotic  fowls  are  drivca 
advantage.  '1  hey  fupply  with  frefli  provifions,  for  upontheOrkneys  by  teinpeituous  weather :  fi.h,  as  large 
rea'y  money,  the  (hips  and  vcffels  that  touch  upon  as  whitings,  have  been  thrown  afliore  to  aconfiderable 
the  coaft  in  the  courfe  ef  northern  voyages,  or  in  their  ('ittanee  within  the  land.  At  Cantick-head,  in  the 
paffage  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  when  they  go  north  ifland  Waes,  and  fome  othtr  places,  huge  ftones  are 
about  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  time  of  war,  to  avoid  often  heaved  up  by  the  violence  of  the  fca  and  wind, 
the  privateers  of  the  enemy  They  are  alfi>  vifited  by  and  caft  over  high  rocks  upon  the  land.  A  fingle 
thofe  engaged  in  the  herring-fiftiery,  though  thert  is  Laplander  ha.  been  feen  ■  ore  than  once  on  this  coaft,, 
not  furli  a  rcfiirt  on  this  account  to  thefe  iflands  as  to  in  his  flender  canoe,  covered  with  Ikins,  1  ein;.'  driven 
the  iQcs  of  Shetland.      Nevcrlhelcfs,  a  good  nuitiber  of  hither  by  adverfe   winds  and  ftornii.     The  Orkneys 
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3r<  not  alto-'ether  deftitute  of  ancient  monuments  and 
curiofitics  of  art.  In  Hoy  we  tind  an  entire  ftone, 
36  ftet  iong,  18  in  breadth,  and  9  in  thicknefs,  ly- 
ing between  two  hills,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
diuarfic Jlone.  It  is  hollowed  within  hy  the  tools  of 
a  mafon,  the  marks  of  which  are  Hill  apparent.  The 
entrance  is  a  fquare  hole  about  two  ftet  high,  with 
a  ftone,  by  way  of  door,  ftanding  before  it.  With- 
in we  find  a  bed  with  a  pillow  cut  out  of  the  ftone  ;  at 
the  other  end  is  a  conch  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  in 
the  middle  a  hearth,  above  which  there  is  a  hole 
or  vent  for  the  exit  of  the  fmoke.  This  curiofity  is 
found  in  the  midft  of  a  de  olate  heath,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  relidence  of  a  hermit  :  in 
the  very  neighbourhood  of  this  ftone  there  is  a  very 
high  and  fteep  mountain,  called  the  luart  hill  of  Hoy, 
near  the  fummit  of  which,  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  fomething  at  noon -day  is  feen  to 
Ihine  and  fparkle  with  remarkable  liiftre,  fuppofed  by 
the  common  people  to  be  an  inchanted  carbuncle  : 
many  perfons  have  clambered  up  the  hill  in  queft  of  it, 
but  found  notliing.  Perhaps  this  fplendour  is  produ- 
ced by  the  refleiftion  of  the  fun  on  z.  fmall  llream  of 
water  fliding  over  the  face  of  a  fmooth  rock.  At 
Stennis,  in  the  main  bnu,  tliere  is  a  caufeway  of 
flones  over  a  loch  or  lake,  at  the  fouth  tnd  of  which 
we  obferve  a  circle  of  ftonts  rifing  about  20  feet  above 
ground,  each  being  fix  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  thicknefs  :  between  this  circle  and  the 
caufeway  two  ftoiies  of  the  fame  dimenfions  ftand  by 
themfelves,  and  one  of  them  is  perforated  in  the 
middle.  At  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile  from  the 
other  end  of  the  caufeway  appears  a  larger  circle  of 
the  fame  kind  of  ftones,  the  diameter  of  which  may 
airount  to  I  10  paces  ;  fome  of  lliefe  ftones  are  fallen; 
and  to  the  eaft  and  well  of  the  larger  circle  are  two  ar- 
tiiiilal  green  mounts.  Both  rounds  are  furrounded 
with  a  ditch  ;  and  one  cannot  view  them  without  ad 
miration,  confidering  the  art  that  mull  have  been  ufed 
to  bring  fuch  unwieldy  mafles  together  in  this  order. 
They  were  pro"  aMy  temples  and  places  of  facrifi'-e 
ufed  in  times  of  p3gan  fupcrftition  ;  and  feem  to  bear 
a  great  aflinity  with  the  celebrated  monument  called 
Stonehenge,  on  Salifbury  Plain  in  England.  In  one 
of  the  mounts,  at  the  north  end  of  the  caufeway,  the 
natives  found  mne  Jilulit,  or  clafps  of  filvet.  termed 
into  a  circle,  and  tefcmbhng  a  horft'-flioe.  In  many 
different  places  of  the  Orkneys  we  find  rude  obeliilcs 
or  fingle  fto:oes  of  a  great  height,  fet  up  either  as  me- 
morials of  battles,  treaties,  or  the  dece;ife  of  remark- 
able perfonages.  In  Roufay,  !  etween  two  high 
mniintains,  there  ii  a  place  which  the  natives  diftin- 
guilh  ly  the  appellation  ot  the  camp  of  jiqiUer  Frwg  : 
but  the  meaning  of  this  name,  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition, is  not  known.  At  the  \veft  end  of  the  main 
land,  near  Skeal,  we  find  a  furprifing  caufeway,  alove 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  In  length,  on  the  fummit  of  li^h 
hills,  tompofed  of  leddi'h  ftones  ot  different  magni- 
tudes imprcfled  with  various  figures  both  on  thi  up 
per  and  un.ler  furf;ice.  Some  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  cavried  off^  the  moft  beautiful  of  thtfe 
ftones,  to  be  fet  in  their  chimneys  by  way  ol  ornament, 
like  the  '.  ainted  tiles  ot  Holland.  This  country  1.  ro- 
di:"es  many  fepulchres  of  different  nations.  In  the 
j-lains  or  linK.s  of  Skeal,  the  land   being,  blown  away 
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from  the  furface  of  the  ground,  feveral  fquare  cata-  Orkney, 
combs  appear  built  of  ftones  well  cemented  together, ,  *^'''''  , 
containing  fome  parcels  of  black  eaith,  and  each  fe- 
cured  by  a  lar:Te  ftone  at  the  mouth.  Sepulchres  of 
the  fame  kind  are  found  at  Roufum  in  Stronfa;  which 
is  iikewife  remarkable  for  a  diifercnt  kind  of  monu- 
ment, confiding  of  one  entire  ftone  cylinder  hollow- 
ed, with  a  bottom  like  th::t  of  a  barrel,  and  a  round, 
ftone  to  fill  up  the  entrance  :  above,  the  ftone  was 
ftiarpencd  into  an  edge  ;  within  were  found  fome 
burned  bones  and  red  clay  ;  and  over  it  was  placed  a 
large  flat  ftone  for  the  piefetvation  of  the  whole.. 
Thefc,  in  all  probability,  were  Roman  catacombs.  In 
AVeftra  divers  Danifti  graves  have  been  difcovered  :  in 
one  of  thefe  appeared  the  (keleton  of  a  man,  with  a' 
fword  on  one  fide  and  a  Danifti  ax  on  the  other. 
Some  have  been  found  buried  with  dogs,  combs, 
knives,  and  other  utcnfils.  In  many  places  of  the 
country  we  find  round  hillocks  or  bairows,  here  known 
by  the  name  of  brogh,  fignifying,  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guage, burying  place,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  ce- 
meteries of  the  ancient  Saxons.  In  different  parts  of 
thefe  iflands  we  fee  the  remains  of  gre;it  buildings, 
believed  to  have  been  fortreffes  eredled  by  the  Danes 
or  Norwegians  when  they  pofTefled  the  country.  One- 
of  thefe  in  the  ifte  of  Wyre,  called  the  cajl'e  of  Cop- 
pi-roiL;  fignifying  a  town  of  fecurity,  is  furrounded 
by  a  fofK,  and  the  firft  floor  ftill  remains  above 
ground,  a  perfeft  fquare  of  Itone  wall,  very  thick, 
llrcngly  built,  and  cemented  with  lime,  the  area  with- 
in not  exceeding  ten  feet  in  length.  Of  this  coppi- 
ro*  the  common  people  relate  many  idle  fables.  In 
the  chapel  of  Clet,  in  the  ifle  of  Sanda,  tiiere  is  a 
grave  ig  feet  long,  in  which  was  found  part  of  a 
man's  back  bone,  larger  than  that  of  a  horfe.  Hu- 
man bones,  of  nearly  the  fjme  flze,  have  been  dug  up 
in  Weftra  ;  and  indeed  this  country  is  remarkable  for 
producing  men  o'  a  gigantic  ftature.  Within  the  an- 
cient fabric  of  Lady  Kirk  in  South  Ronalftaw,  there 
is  a  ftone  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad,  on  which, 
the  print  of  two  feet  are  engraven,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
place  where,  in  times  of  popery,  penittnts  ftood  to 
do  public  penance.  The  cathedral  of  Kiikwail,  the 
capital  of  the  Orkneys,  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  de- 
dicated to  St  Magnus,  but  now  converted  into  a  pa- 
riOi  church.  Its  roof  is  fupported  by  14  pillars  on 
each  fide  ;  and  its  'teeple,  in  which  is  a  good  ring  of 
bells,  by  four  large  pillars.  The  three  gates  of  the 
church  are  chequered  with  red  and  while  poliftied 
ftones,  emhofTed  and  elegantly  flowered 

Campbell,  in  his  Political  Survey,  fuggefts  two  im- 
provements in  the  Orkneys  :  1.  The  t'edling  an  uni- 
verfity  ;  of  which  he  recapitulates  the  probalde  advan- 
tages, arifing  from  their  centrical  fit  nation  :  And, 
2.  Allowing  the  Eaft  India  company  to  credl  a  fpaci- 
ous  maj^azine  in  one  of  thefe  iflands  ;  where  alfo  a 
colleftor,  and  a  fufficicnt  number  of  king  s  officer.'.-, 
fhouid  rcfide,  to  receive  the  duties  of  fuch  Eafl  India 
commodities  ai  uiiglit  be  tcken  off  by  Britifh  fu' jeiils. 
1  hefe  he  propofes  for  the  Orkneys  in  particular,  and 
in  addition  to  improve  raents  propofed  tor  the  whole 
iflands  in  general.  We  are  told  that  the  Orkneya 
contain  30,00c  inhabitants,  and  are  ccual  in  extent  to 
the  coui.tv   of  Huntingdon 

ORLE,   Oklet,  or  Gr/o,  in  architeflure,  a  filieft 
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under  tlie  ovolo,  or  quarter  rounl  of  a  capital.  When 
it  is  at  the  top  or  bottori)  of  a  ftiaft,  it  is  caileti  cinc- 
ture. Palladio  ufes  the  word  orlo  for  the  pknith  of 
the  bafis  of  the  columiii;. 

Orlf,  in  heraldry.     See  Heraldry,  p.  4^4. 

ORLEANOIS,  a  piovince  of  France,  including 
the  feveral  diftrlds  of  Orieanois-Proper,  Beauce-Pro- 
per,  or  Chartrain,  Dmiois,  Vendomois,  Blaifois,  the 
greateft  part  6f  Gatinois,  and  Peixhe-Gouet.  The 
principal  rivers  of  it  are  the  Loire,  the  Lciret,  the 
Cher,  the  Laconle,  the  Aigle,  the  Hyere,  the  Yonne, 
and  the  Eyre.  There  are  alfo  fome  remarkable  ca- 
nals, particularly  thofe  of  Briare  and  Orleans.  The 
river  Loire,  and  the  canals  drawn  from  thence,  great- 
ly facilitate  and  promote  the  inland  trade  of  the  king- 
dom, and  particularly  of  this  government,  which  lies 
entirely  within  the  jurifjiclion  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris;  and,  befides  the  chief  governor,  has  feveral  fub- 
ordinate  ones. 

Orleanois,  in  Latin  /iurelianenfis  Ager,  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Sologne,  on  the  north  by  Upper- 
Beauce,  on  the  eaft  by  Gatinois,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Dunois  and  Vendomois.  The  Loire  divides  it  into 
Upper  and  Lower;  the  former  lying  to  the  north,  and 
the  latter  to  the  fouth  of  that  river.  It  yields  plenty 
of  grain,  wine,  wood,  and  fruit,  and  abounds  in  cattle, 
game,  and  fifh. 

ORLEANS,  the  capital  of  the  government  of 
Orleanois.  It  was  anciently  called  Genabum,  or  Cena- 
biim ;  and  afterwards  denominated  ^uitTu,  Aarelut, 
^nd  Aurelianum,  by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who  conft- 
derably  enlarged  it.  In  Julius  Csefar's  time  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Carnutes.  It  Hands  about  20  leagues 
fouth  of  Paris,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Loire; 
acrofs  which  Mr  Wraxall  fays  there  is  an  elegant 
bridge  of  nine  arches,  the  entrance  by  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly noble  and  ftiiking,  the  ilreet  which  leads 
from  it  being  compofed  of  moft  elegant  modern  build- 
ings. In  general,  however,  excepting  this  Ilreet,  it  is 
very  meanly  built ;  the  ilrects  are  narrow,  and  the 
inhabitants  in  general  poor.  It  is  furrounded  with 
w^lls,  and  fortified  with  40  towers.  The  flreets  al- 
moft  all  terminate  at  the  quay  for  the  convenience  of 
trade.  It  is  a  place  of  confiderable  magnitude  ;  and 
before  the  revolution  had  feveral  inferior  courts  of 
juftice,  and  an  univcrfity  of  no  great  repute.  It  was 
alfo  a  liilhop's  fee  ;  and  the  cathedral  is  a  moft  fuperb 
Gothic  ftrufture,  and  had  the  finell  fteeple  in  France 
till  it  was  damaged  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  There 
■were  ir  parifties  ia  it,  and  a  gteat  number  of  churches, 
fomir  of  which  were  coUepiatc,  and  religious  houfes. 
There  is  aI!"o  a  public  walk,  planted  with  feveral  lows 
of  trees  :  and  there  ufed  to  be  fome  fiigar  bakers  ;  a 
manufafture  of  ftockings  and  (hecp  flcins  ;  a  feminary 
in  which  divinity  was  taui^ht  ;  a  great  trade  in  bran- 
dy, wine,  fpices,  and  feveral  manufaclures,  which, 
with  many  other  commodiiies,  ufed  to  be  conveyed  to 
Paris  by  means  of  the  Loire,  and  the  canal  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  city.  The  canal  begins  about  two 
miles  above  the  city  ;  is  near  iS  leagues  in  length;  and 
terminates  on  the  Loing,  which  falls  into  the  Seine. 
The  environs  of  Orleans,  more  efpecially  in  the  pro- 
vince,of  Sologne,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Loire,  are  very 
agrcessble.  It  is  in  gtneral  a  level  country,  covered 
with  corn  and  vines.     To  the  north  of  the  city  is  a 
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foreft,  the  largeft  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Before  the  ' 
revolution  it  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  to  ^ 
whom  the  timber  felled  in  it,  one  year  with  another, 
brought  about  ioc^,ooo  livres.  Ever  fince  the  year 
1344  this  city  has  been  a  dukedom  and  peerage,  and 
ufually  an  appennage  of  fome  prince  of  the  blood. 
The  late  duke,  who  has  taken  the  name  oi E^jlite,  an  1 
who  is  ftill  alive,  feems  to  be  one  of  the  moft  detertabls 
monfters  which  ever  dift;raced  humanity.  Louis  XIV. 
gave  the  dukedom  to  his  own  brother  Philip,  who  began 
and  finilhed  the  canal ;  which,  Ky  the  duties  paid 
by  veflels  going  up  and  down,  brought  in,  one  year 
with  another,  150,000  livres.  The  bilhop  was  fuffra- 
gan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Paris,  and  had  a  revenue  of 
24,000  livres,  out  of  which  his  tax  to  Rome  was  2000 
florins.  A  new  biftlop,  it  is  faid,  on  the  firft  day  of 
his  entering,  had  the  privilege  of  releafing  all  the  pri- 
foners  in  it,  except  thofe  committed  for  treafon.  In 
the  ftreet  leading  from  the  bridge  Hands  the  celebrated 
monument  where  Charles  VII.  and  Joari  of  Arc  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  are  reprefented  on  their  knees  before 
the  body  of  our  Saviour,  who  lies  extended  on  the  lap 
of  the  Virgin.  It  was  erefted  by  order  of  that  mo- 
narch in  1458,  to  perpetuate  his  vidlories  over  the 
Englifti,  and  their  expuliion  from  his  dominions.  All 
the  figures  are  in  iron.  The  king  appears  bareheaded, 
and  by  him  lies  his  helmet  furmounted  with  a  crown. 
Oppolite  to  him  is  the  Maid  herfelf,  in  the  fame  atti- 
tude of  grateful  devotion  to  Htaven.  It  is  a  moft 
precious  and  invaluable  hiftorical  monument. 

"  In  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (fays  Wraxall)  is  a  portrait 
of  the  fame  immortal  woman,  which  I  ftudied  long  and 
attentively.  Though  it  was  not  done  till  1581,  which 
was  near  1 30  years  after  her  deceafe,  it  ia  yet  the 
oldeft  and  beft  pidure  of  her  now  exifting.  The 
painter  fcems  undoubtedly  to  have  drawn  a  flattering 
refemblance  of  her,  and  to  have  given  his  heroine 
imaginary  charms.  Her  face,  though  long,  is  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty,  heightened  by  an  expreflion  of  intel- 
ligence and  grandeur  rarely  united.  Her  hair  falli 
loolely  down  her  back,  and  (he  wears  on  her  head  a 
fort  of  bonnet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  (haded  with 
white  plumes,  tied  under  her  chin  with  a  ftring. 
About  her  neck  is  a  little  collar,  and  lower  down,  up- 
on her  bofom,  a  necklace  compofed  of  fmall  links. 
Her  drefs,  which  is  that  of  a  woman,  I  find  it  difficult 
exadly  to  defcribe.  It  fits  clofe  to  the  body,  and  ia 
cut  or  (ladled  at  the  arms  iuid  elbows.  Round  her 
waiil  is  an  embroidered  girdle,  and  in  her  right  hand 
(he  holds  the  fword  with  which  (he  expelled  the  ene- 
mies of  her  fovereign  and  her  country.  I  am  not 
furpriled  at  the  animated  and  enthufialiic  attachment 
which  the  French  ftill  cheriih  for  her  memory.  The 
critical  and  defpcrate  emergency  in  which  (he  appear- 
ed ;  her  fex,  youth,  and  even  the  obfcurity  of  her 
birth  ;  the  tmparalleled  fuccefs  which  crowned  her 
enterprize  ;  the  cruel  anddeteftable  fentence  by  which 
(he  was  put  to  death  ;  the  air  of  the  marvellous  fpread 
over  the  whole  narration,  increafed  and  (Irengthened 
by  that  veneration  which  time  affixes  to  every  great 
event — all  thefe  united  caufes  confpire  to  place  her 
above  mortality.  Rome  and  Athens  would  undoubt- 
edly have  ranked  her  araong  their  tutelary  deities, 
and  have  erefted  temples  to  her  honour ;  nor  can  I 
help  being  amazed,   that  amidft  the  almoft  infinite 
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number  of  modern  faints  wlio  croii3  and  difj^race  their 
churches,  no  altar  has  yet  been  dedicated  to  the  MaiJ 
of  Orleans."     See  France,  n"  loi. 

The  bridge  was  new  built  this  century,  and  opened 
in  1760  ;  and  the  French  cfleem  it  the  finell  in  the 
world.      E.  Long.   i.  59.  N.  Lat.  47.  54. 

Orleans  (Peter  Jofeph),  a  French  jefuit,  whom 
it  is  proper  to  mention,  becavife  he  wrote  an  H'ljloire  des 
Revolution!  d'j1ngiLterre,viAi  born  at  Bourges  in  1 64 1. 
He  taught  the  belles  lettres  for  fome  time  in  his  fociety, 
but  afterwards  devoted  himfelf  to  the  writing  of  hif- 
toiy.  This  purfuit  he  continued  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  i6c)8.  He  wrote  alfo  A  Hiftory  of  the 
Revolutions  of  Spain  ;  A  Hiftory  of  Two  C0Ilquerin^J 
Tartars,  ChuBchi  and  Canihi  ;  The  Life  of  Fachtr 
Colon,  &c.  His  Hiftory  of  the  Revolutions  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  Family  of  the  Stuarts,  from  the  Year 
i6o-?  to  iGgo,  was  tranllated  into  Englifh,  and  pub- 
lifhcd  at  London,  1711,  in  one  vol.  8vo  :  to  w!:ich  is 
prefixed  an  Introduftion,  by  Laurence  Echard,  M.  A. 
who  fiiy:,  that  "  the  great  varieties  and  wonderful 
changes  in  thefe  reigns  are  here  judicioufly  toninrifcd 
in  a  moderate  volume  with  no  lefs  perfpicuity  than 
Itriftnefs ;  and  with  a  beautiful  mixture  cF  fhort  cha- 
laiilers,  nice  refleftions,  and  noble  fentcnccs,  which 
render  the  whole  agreeable  and  inflruftive.  But 
while  the  reader  is  entertained  with  fo  much  flvill  and 
finencfs,  we  ought  to  caution  him  with  relation  to  the 
education  and  religion  of  the  author  :  for  though  he 
has  great  marks  of  a  generous  candour,  and  a  Inuduble 
deference  to  all  fuperiors  ;  yet  he  is  to  be  conlidered, 
in  all  places,  as  one  in  favour  with  the  French  king, 
and  not  only  a  true  papift,  but  a  complete  jefuit." 

ORLOPE,  in  the  fea  language,  the  uppermoil  fpace 
ep  deck  in  a  great  fhip,  reaching  from  the  main  to  the 
mizen  maft.  ]n  three-deck  (hips,  the  fecond  and  lowed 
decks  are  fomctimes  called  orlopes. 

ORMOND,  the  northern  divifion  of  the  coimty  of 
Tipperary,  in  the  province  of  Munfter  in  Ireland.  For 
a  long  time  it  gave  the  title  oi  earl,  and  afterwards  of 
marquis  and  Juke,  to  the  noble  family  of  Butler,  de- 
fcendcd  from  a  fifler  of  Thomas  a  Becket  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury;  till,  at  the  acceffion  of  George  L  the 
laftduke  was  attainted  of  high  trcafon,  and  died  abroad. 
In  that  part  of  the  country  the  family  had  great  pre- 
rogatives and  privileges  granted  by  Edward  HI. 

ORMSIDE,  a  town  of  England,  near  Appleby,  in 
Weftmoreland,  with  a  church  and  pariili,  but  fmall.  A 
great  number  of  vefFels  of  brafs,  fome  of  which  ftemed 
10  have  been  gilt,  were  difcoveied  near  the  manor- 
houfe,  by  the  water  washing  away  the  foil.  The 
maiior-houfe  is  hin'lt  caftleways. 

ORMSKIRK,  in  Lancalhire,  in  England,  is  a 
haujfome  town,  with  a  good  inland  trade.  Bv  the 
late  inland  navigation,  it  has  communication  with  the 
rivers  Merfty,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent, 
Severn,  Kumber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  naviga- 
tion, including  its  windings,  extends  above  joo  miles, 
in  the  counties  of  I^incoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lnn. 
cafler,  Weilniorcland,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leiccller, 
Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c.  There  ia  a  bituminous  earth 
about  this  plice,  from  which  oil  of  amber  is  extrafted, 
that  prefcrves  raw  fielh,  and  ftrvcs  the  poor  people  in- 
llead  of  candles. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  at  Ormflcirk,  but  the 
snoauments  of  lome  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Stan- 
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leys  before  they  were  ennobled.  Not  far  from  it  is  Ormus 
l^atham  Houfe  ;  to  which  belongs  a  large  eft.ite,  and 
a  fiue  park.  It  is  remarkal?le  only  bccaufe  it  was  gal- 
lantly defended  in  the  civil  wars  by  lady  Charlotte 
countefs  of  Derby,  who  h^-ld  it  to  the  lall  extremity 
againft  the  parliament  forces,  which  couIJ  never  oblige 
her  to  capitulate.  She  held  out  glorioufly  till  (he  was 
relieved  by  Piince  Rupert.  It  was,  however,  ruined 
in  a  fecond  fiege  ;  and  fold  by  the  family  to  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Bootle,  who  bulk  a  very  magnificent  houfe 
upon  it. 

ORMUS,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Afia,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulph  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gi'.lph  of  Perfia.  It  is  about  two  leagues  from  the 
main  land,  and  about  fix  leagues  in  circuit.  They 
catch  excellent  oyfters  about  the  ifland  ;  and  it  yields 
plenty  of  fine  white  lalt  ;  alfo  a  kind  of  ftiining  black 
fand,  which  is  uftd  for  dulling  writings,  and  is  tranf- 
ported  in  confiderable  quantity  to  Europe.  There  ia 
neither  fwcet  water  nor  grafs  upon  it,  the  foil  being 
c>f  a  lalt  fulphuteoui  ;.ature.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Poituguefe  in  1507,  who  fortified  it;  and  it  was  af- 
terwards frequented  by  a  vail  Humbcr  of  merchants, 
who  were  o-treinely  rich.  1h  162  2  the  Perfians,  by 
the  affillance  of  the  Englifh,  conquered  this  place, 
and  demohlhed  the  houfes,  which  were  4000  in  num- 
ber, containing  40,000  inhabitants.  Some  time  after, 
the  Perlians  rebuilt  the  fort,  and  placed  a  garrifon  in 
it ;  but  they  could  never  bring  it  to  be  a  place  of 
trade  as  before  :  however,  it  is  the  key  of  the  Perfiaii 
Gulph,  as  well  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
place,  as  the  commodioufncrs  of  the  harbour.  It  ia 
now  almoft  deferted,  for  it  produces  nothing  but  fait, 
which  fometimes  is  two  inches  deep  upon  the  furface 
of  the  earth.   E.  Long.  56.  25.   N.  Lat.  27.  lo. 

ORNICUS  LAPIS,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  fapphire  (-f  the  ancients,  which  is  a  peculiar 
fpecies  of  our  lapis  lazub,  in  which  the  golJ-colourcd 
matter  is  cot  dllpofed  in  veins,  but  in  feparate  fpots, 
of  the  form  of  a  flar.  It  was  firlf  called  orinifcus  and 
^orinui,  by  corruption  fr«m  aurinus,  "golden;"  and 
thence  came  at  length  the  word  ornkus. 

ORNITHIC,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
certain  winds,  which  ufually  blew  in  the  fpring,  at  the 
time  when  the  birds  of  paflage  came  over  to  them. 
Pliny  fays,  that  thefe  winds  blew  from  the  weft,  and 
that  by  fome  the  Etefian  winds  were  called  by  tliij 
name.  Others  fuppole  that  they  blew  from  the  north, 
or  north-wtrt. 

ORNITHOGALLUiM',  Star  ofBethiehem: 
A  genus  of  the  monogynla  order,  belonging  to  the 
bexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  ioth  order,  Coronnria.  The  corol- 
la is  hexapetalous,  cieft,  perfifting,  and  patent  above. 
the  middle  ;  the  filaments  alterdilated  at  the  bafe. 
There  are  fcven  fpecies  ;  all  of  them  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, rifing  from  fix  inches  to  three  feet  high,  ha- 
ving flalks  terminated  with  long  fpikes  of  hexapeta- 
lous, ftar-lhaped,  white,  and  yellow  flowers.  Si>: 
of  the  fpecies  are  very  hardy,  and  will  profper  in  any. 
filuation  ;  but  one,  named  the  capenje,  a  native  of  the 
Cape  ot  Good  Hope,  require?  the  alFrlance  of  artifi- 
cial warmth  to  prelcrve  it  in  this  country.  They  are 
;:ll  eafily  propagated  by  ofif-ftts  from  the  roots.  The 
bulbous  roots^of  all  the  fpecies  are  nutritious  and 
wholefomL. 
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ORnithoiogy  !s  a  fcience  which  treats  of  birds  ; 
defcribes  their  form,  external  and  internal ;  and 
teaches  their  occonomy  and  their  ufes. 

A  bill!  is  an  animal  covered  with  feathers;  furnifh- 
cd  with  a  bill ;  having  two  wings,  and  only  two  legs  ; 
with  the  faculty,  except  in  a  very  few  inftances,  of  re- 
moving itfelf  from  place  to  place  through  the  air • 

But  before  proceeding  to  aiialife  the  charafteriftic 
parts  of  birds,  it  will  be  proper  to  premife  an  expla- 
nation of  the  terms  ufed  by  naturalills  in  defciibing 
them. 


EXPLANATION 
nithology  ufed  by 

•Fig. 
I.   Cere.     Cera 


2.   Copyirum 
^.  Lorum 

4.  Orbits.     Orllta 

5.  Emarginatum 

6.  Filirjfe 


*].   Bajlord  iv'ing 
Alula  fpuria 


%.  Leffer  coverts  of  the 
•wings. 

Ttltrices  prima: 


9.  Greater  coverts 

Teilrices  fecunde 

iO.  ^lill  feillhcrs 
Primores 

j'l.  Secondary  feathers 
Secundaria 


of  fome  Technical  Terms  in  Or- 
Pennant  and  Linnjeus. 

The  naked  f]<In  th^t  covers 
the  bafe  of  the  bill  in  the  hawk 
kind. 

A  word  ufed  by  Linnsus  to 
exprefs  the  fhort  feathers  on  the 
forehead  juft  above  the  bill.  In 
crows  thefe  fall  forwards  over 
the  noftn'ls. 

The  fpace  between  the  bill 
and  the  eye,  genirrally  covered 
with  ftathers;  but  in  fome  birds 
naked,  as  in  the  black  and  white 
grebe. 

The  flcin  that  furrounds  the 
eye,  which  is  generally  bare  ; 
particularly  in  the  heron  and 
parrot. 

A  bill  is  called  roflrum  emar- 
ginalum  when  there  is  a  fmall 
notch  near  the  end:  this  is  con- 
fpicuous  in  that  of  butcher-birds 
and  thrufhes. 

Vibrifj'ir  peSinatte,  ftiff  hairs 
thatc;rowon  each  ful«  the  mouth, 
formed  like  a  double  comb,  to 
be  feen  in  the  goatfucker,  fly- 
catcher, &c. 

A  fmall  joint  rifing  at  the 
end  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
wing,  or  the  cubitus;  on  which 
are  three  or  five  feathers. 

The  fmall  feathers  that  lie  in 
feveral  rows  on  the  bones  of  the 
wings.  The  under  coverts  are 
thofe  that  line  the  infide  of  the 
wings. 

The  feathers  that  lie  imme- 
diately over  the  quill  feathers 
and  fecondary  feathers. 

The  largeft  feathers  of  the 
wings,  or  thofe  that  rife  from 
the  hill  bone. 

Thofe  that  rife  from  the  fe- 
cond. 


1 2 .  Coverts  of  the  tad 

Uropygium 

13.  Vent-feathers 

14.  The  tad.    Reprices 

1 5 .  Scapular  feathers 

16.  Nucha 

1  7.  Rojirum  fubulatum 

I  8.  Pes  ambulatorius. 
19.  Pes  grafforius 


20.  Pes  fcanfotius 


21.  Finned  foot.     Pes 
cobatus 

22.  Scolloped  foot.   Pes 
pinnatus 

23.  Pes  tridadylus  vel 
curforius 

24.  Pes  didaitylus 


25.  Semipalmaled.    Pes 

femipalmatus 
2  6.  U'lgue  pofiico  feffdi 


27.   Digilis  A.  omnibus 
palmatis 
Roflrum  cultratum 


28.  Unguiculatum 


29.  Lingua  cilia ta 

30.  Integra 

3 1 .  Lumbriciformis 


Pedes  compedes 

32.  Nares  Line  ares 

33.  Emarginata 


Thofe  that  cover  the  bafe  of 
the  tail. 

Thofe  that  lie  from  the  vent 
to  the  tail.      Criffiim  Linnai. 

That  rife  from  the  (houlders, 
and  cover  the  fides  of  the  back. 

The  hind  part  of  the  head. 

A  term  Linnxus  ufcs  for  a 
ftraight  am!  flender  bill. 

All  the  toes  divided  to  the 
bottom. 

The  outer  toe  more  or  lefs 
united  to  the  middle  one,  par- 
ticularly  confpicuous  in  the  feet 
of  the  kingsfilher. 

The  foot  of  the  woodpecker 
formed  for  climbing.  Climljing 
feet. 

Such  as  thofe  of  the  grebes. 

The  webs  indented  in  the 
fides,  as  in  the  coots  and  fcol- 
loped  toed  fandpiperp. 

Such  as  want  the  back  toe. 

In  which  the  foot  is  compo- 
fed  of  two  toes,  obfervcd  only 
in  the  oftrich. 

When  the  webs  reach  only- 
half  way  of  the  toes. 

When  the  hind- claw  a:!here» 
to  the  leg  without  any  toe,  as 
in  the  petrels. 

All  the  four  toes  connefted 
by  webs,  as  in  the  corvorants. 

When  the  edges  of  the  bill 
are  very  fharp,  fuch  as  in  that 
of  the  crow. 

A  bill  with  a  nail  at  the  end, 
as  in  thofe  of  the  goofandcr* 
and  ducks. 

When  the  tongue  is  edged 
with  fine  briUles,  as  in  ducks. 

When  plain  or  even. 

When  the  tongue  is  long, 
round,  and  (lender  like  a  worm, 
as  that  of  the  woodpecker. 

When  the  legs  are  placed  fo 
far  behind  as  to  make  the  bird 
walk  with  difliculty,  or  as  if  in 
fetters  ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
auks,  grebes,  and  divers. 

When  the  no'hils  are  very 
narrow,  as  in  fea-gulli. 

With  a  rim  round  the  nof- 
trils,  as  in  the  flare. 


Sect. 
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Sect.  I.    External  parts  of  Birds. 


A  Bird  may  be  divided  into  htadt  body,  and  limbs. 
I.    HEAD. 

I.  BrLL  (roflrum)f  is  a  hard  horny  fubilance,  con- 
fifting  of  an  upper  and  under  part,  extending  from  the 
head,  and  anfwering  to  the  mandibles  in  quadrupeds. 
Its  edges  generally  plain  and  iharp,  like  the  edge  of  a 
knife,  cultrated.,  as  are  the  bills  of  crows  ;  but  fome- 
times  ferrated,  as  in  the  toucan  ;  or  jagged,  as  in  the 
gannet  and  fome  herons ;  or  peB'mated,  as  in  the  duck  ; 
or  denticulated,  as  in  the  merganfers ;  but  always  de- 
ftitute  of  real  teeth  iramerfed  in  fockets. 

The  bafe  in  falcons  is  covered  with  a  naked  flcln  or 
cere  {cera]  ;  in  fome  birds  with  a  carneous  appendage, 
as  the  turkey  ;  or  a  tallous,  as  the  curaflb. 

In  birds  of  prey,  the  bill  is  hooked  at  the  end,  and 
fit  for  tearing  :  in  crows,  ftralght  and  ftrong  for  pick- 
ing :  In  waterfowl,  either  long  and  pointed,  for  ftri- 
king ;  or  flender  and  blunt,  for  fearching  in  the  mire  ; 
or  flat  and  broad,  for  gobbling.  Its  other  ufcs  are  for 
building  nefts  ;  feeding  the  young  ;  chmbing,  as  in 
parrots  ;  or,  laftly,  as  an  inflrument  of  defence  or  of- 
fence. 

2.  Nostrils,  {narei),  the  nice  inftruments  of  dif- 
cerning  their  food,  are  placed  either  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  mandible,  or  near  the  bafe,  or  at  the  bafe, 
as  in  parrots  ;  or  behind  the  bafe,  as  in  toucans  and 
hornbills  :  but  fome  birds,  as  the  gannet,  are  deititute 
of  noftrils.  The  noftrils  are  generally  naked  ;  but 
fometimes  covered  with  brilUes  reflefted  over  them,  as 
ia  crows,  or  hid  in  the  feathers,  as  in  parrots,  &c. 

The  fore-part  of  the  head  is  called  x\\^  front  {^capi- 
J]rum);  the  fummit  (I'cr/fx),  or  the  crown  .•  the  hind 
part,  with  the  next  joint  of  the  neck  {nucha),  the  nape; 
the  fpace  between  the  bill  ani  the  eyes,  which  in  he- 
rons, grebes,  &c.  is  naked,  (lora),  the  Jlraps  :  the 
fpace  beneath  the  eyes  {genet),  the  cheeis. 

3.  Orbits  {orbilte),  the  eyelids  ;  in  fome  birds 
naked,  in  others  covered  with  fliort  foft  feathers. 

Birds  have  no  eye  brows  ;  but  the  grous  kind  have 
in  lieu  a  fcarlet  naked  flcin  above,  which  are  called ^- 
perciiia  ;  the  fame  word  is  alfo  applied  to  any  line  of 
a  different  colour  that  pafTes  from  the  bill  over  the 
eyes. 

4.  Ears.  Birds  are  dellitute  of  auricles  or  exter- 
nal ears,  having  an  orifice  for  admiffion  of  found;  open 
in  all  but  owls,  whofe  ears  are  furnifhed  with  valves. 

5.  The  Chin,  the  fpace  between  the  parts  of  the 
lower  mandible  and  the  r.eck,  is  generally  covered  with 
feathers  ;  but,  in  the  cock  and  fome  others,  has  car- 
neous appendages  called  tuattles  {palearia)  ;  in  others, 
js  naked,  and  furnifhed  with  a  pouch,  capable  of  great 
dilatation  (facculus),  as  in  thepehcan  and  corvorants. 

6.  Neck  (coUum),  the  part  that  connefts  the  head 
to  the  body  is  longer  in  birds  than  in  any  otlier  animals  ; 
and  longer  in  fuch  as  have  long  legs  than  in  thofe  that 
have  fhort,  either  for  gathering  up  their  meat  from  the 
ground,  or  (Inking  their  prey  in  the  Wdter,  except  in 
web-footed  finvl,  which  are,  by  revcrfing  their  bodies, 
^leftined  to  fearch  for  food  at  the  bottom  of  waters,  as 
fwans,  and  the  like.  Birds,  efpecially  thofe  that  have 
a  long  nrck,  have  the  power  of  retraiiing,  bending,  or 
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flretching  it  out,  in  order  to  change  their  centre  of 
gravity  from  their  legs  to  their  wings.  ^ 

II.    BOD  Y. 


External 
Put?. 


1.  Confifts  of  the  Back  {dorfum),  which  is  flat, 
ftraight,  and  inclines  ;  terminated  by  the 

2.  Rump  {nropygium),  furnifhed  with  two  glands, 
fccreting  a  fattifh  liquor  from  an  orifice  each  has,  which 
the  birds  exprefs  with  their  bills  to  oil  or  anoint  the 
difcompofed  parts  of  their  feathers.  Thefc  glands  are 
particularly  large  in  moft  web- footed  water-fowl;  but 
in  the  grebes,  which  want  tail»,  they  arc  fmaller. 

2.  Breast  (^pedus),  is  ridged  and  very  mufcular, 
defended  by  a  forked  bone  {clavicula),  the  merry- 
thought. 

The  fliort  winged  birds,  fuch  as  grous.  Sec.  have 
their  brealts  moft  flefhy  or  mufcular ;  as  they  require 
greater  powers  in  flying  than  the  long-winged  birds, 
fuch  as  gulls  and  herons,  which  are  fpecifically  lighter 
and  have  greater  extent  of  fail. 

4.  Belly  {abdomen),  is  covered  with  a  ftrong  f]<in, 
and  contains  the  entrails. 

5.  The  Vent,  or  vent-feathers  {crijjum),  which  lies 
between  the  thighs  and  the  tail.  The  anus  lies  hid  in 
thofe  feathers. 

III.    LIMBS. 

I.  Wings,  {alte),  adapted  for  flight  in  all  birds 
except  the  dodo,  oftriches,  caffowary,  great  auk,  and 
the  pinguins,  whofe  wings  are  too  fliort  for  the  ufe  of 
flying  ;  but  in  the  dodo  and  oilrich,  when  extended^ 
fcrve  to  accelerate  their  motion  in  running  ;  and  in  the 
pinguins  perform  the  office  of  fins,  in  fwiraming  or 
diving. 

The  wings  have  near  their  end  an  appendage  cover- 
ed with  four  or  five  ftatliers,  called  the  bajlard  luing, 
{ala  nothu),  and  alula  fpuria. 

The  leilTer  coverts  {tcdrices),  are  the  feathers  which 
lie  on  the  bones  of  the  wings. 

The  greater  coverts  are  thofe  which  lie  beneath  the 
former,  and  cover  the  quill-feathers  and  the  feconda- 
ries. 

The  quill-feathers  {primores),  fpring  from  the  firfl 
bones  (digiti  and  rmtacarpi)  of  the  wings,  and  are  10 
in  number. 

Q^ill-feathers  are  broader  on  their  inner  than  exte- 
rior fides. 

The  fecondaries  fficondariaj,  are  thofe  that  rife 
from  the  fecond  part  {cubitus),  and  are  about  18  in 
number,  are  equally  brosd  on  both  fides.  The  primary 
and  fecondary  wing -feathers  are  called  remiges. 

A  tuft  of  feathers  placed  beyond  the  fecondaries 
near  the  junftion  of  the  wings  with  the  body.  This 
in  water-lowl  is  generally  longer  than  the  fecondaries, 
cuneiform,  and  may  not  unaptly  be  called  the  tertials. 

The  fcapularsare  a  tuft  of  long  feathers  arifing  near 
the  junttion  of  the  wings  {brachia)  with  the  body, 
and  lie  along  the  fides  of  the  back,  but  may  be  eafily 
diilinguifhed,  and  raifed  with  one's  finger. 

The  inner  coveits  are  thofe  that  clothe  the  under 
fide  of  the  wing. 

The  fubaxillary  are  peculiar  to  the  greater  Paradife. 

The  wings  of  fome  birds  are  inftruments  of  ofTence- 

Ihe  anhima  of  Marcgrave  has  two  ftrong  fpines  in  the 

front  of  each  wing.  A  fpecies  of  plover,  Edw.  tab.  47. 
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and  280.  has  a  Tingle  one  in  earh  ;  the  whole  tribe  of 
,  J3cana,  and  the  gambo,  or  fpur-winged  goofe  of  Mr 
Willoiighby,  the  fame. 

2.  The  Tail  is  the  direftor,  or  rudder,  of  biids  in 
their  flight  ;  they  rife,  fink,  or  turn  by  its  means  ;  for 
when  the  head  points  one  way,  the  tail  inclines  to  the 
other  fide  :  it  in,  befides,  an  equilibrium  or  coiinter- 
pnife  to  the  other  parts  ;  the  life  is  very  evident  in  the 
jtite  and  fwallows. 

The  tail  confilts  of  ftrong  feathers  (reprices),  10 
in  number,  as  in  the  woodpeckers,  &c. ;  12  in  the 
Jiawk  tribe,  and  many  others  ;  in  the  gallinaceous,  the 
iTierganfevs,  and  the  duck  kind,  of  more. 

It  is  either  even  at  the  end,  as  in  mofl  birds,  or  fork- 
ed, as  in  fwallows  ;  or  cuneated,  as  in  magpies,  &c.;  or 
rounded,  as  in  the  purple  jackdaw  of  Catsfby.  The 
grebe  is  deftitute  of  a  tail,  the  rump  being  covered 
with  down  ;  and  that  of  the  caffowary  with  the  fea- 
thers of  the  b  ick. 

Immediately  over  the  tail  are  certain  feathers  that 
fpring  from  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  are  called 
the  coverts  of  the  tail  l^uropygium.) 

3.  Thighs  (femora),  are  eovered  entirely  with  fea- 
thers in  all  land-birds,  except  the  buftards  and  the 
oftriches ;  the  lower  part  of  ihofe  of  all  waders,  or 
cloven-footed  water-fowl,  are  naked  ;  thjt  of  all  web- 
bed-footed fowl  the  fame,  but  in  a  lefs  degree;  in  ra- 
pacious birds,  are  very  mufcular. 

4.  Legs  (cnira)  ;  thofe  of  rapacious  fowls  very 
ftrong,  furnirtied  with  large  tendons,  and  fitted  for 
tearing  and  a  firm  gripe.  The  legs  of  fome  of  this 
genus  are  covered  with  feathers  down  to  the  toes,  fnch 
iS  the  golden  eagle;  others  to  the  very  nails;  but  thofe 
of  mofl  other  birds  are  covered  with  fcales,  or  with  a 
flcin  divided  into  fegments,  or  continuous.  In  fome  of 
the  pies,  and  in  all  the  pafferine  tribe,  the  (l<in  is  thin 
and  membranous  ;  in  thofe  of  web-footed  water-fowl, 
lliong. 

The  legs  of  mod  birds  are  placed  near  the  centre  of 
gravity;  in  land-birds,  or  in  waders  that  want  tlit  back 
toe,  exaftly  fo  ;  for  they  want  that  appendage  to  keep 
them  creft.  Auks,  grebes,  divjrs,  and  pinguins,  have 
their  legs  placed  quite  behind,  fo  are  neceffitated  to 
fit  ereft  :  their  pace  is  aukward  and  difficult,  walking 
like  men  in  fetters  :  hence  Linnsus  llyles  their  feet 
pedes  competes. 

The  legs  of  all  cloven-footed  water-fowl  are  long, 
as  they  mull  wade  in  fearch  of  food  :  of  the  pnlmated, 
{hort,  except  thofe  of  the  flamingo,  the  avofet,  and  the 
courier. 

5.  Feet  (pedes),  in  all  land-birds  that  perch,  have 
a  large  hack  toe :  moft  of  them  have  three  toes  forward, 
and  one  backward.  Woodpeckers,  parrots,  and  other 
birds  that  climb  much,  have  two  forward,  two  back- 
ward ;  but  parrots  have  the  power  of  bringing  one  of 
their  hind  toes  forward  while  they  are  feeding  them- 
felves.  Owls  have  alfo  the  power  of  turning  one  of 
their  fore  toes  backward.  All  the  toes  of  the  fivi/'t 
turn  forwards,  which  is  peculiar  among  land-birds : 
the  tridaflylous  woodpecker  is  alfo  anomalous,  having 
only  two  toes  forward,  one  backward  :  the  oftrich  is 
another,  having  but  two  toes. 

6.  Toes  (diglti).  The  toes  of  all  waders  are  di- 
%ided ;  but,  between  the  exterior  and  middle  toe,  is 
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generally  a  fmall  web,  reaching  as  far  as  the  firft  External 


joint.  ...  V. 

The  toes  of  birds  that  fwim  are  either  plain,  as  In 
the  fingle  inftance  of  the  common  water-hen  or  galli- 
nule  ;  or  pinnated,  as  in  the  coots  and  grebes  ;  or  en- 
tirely webbed  or  palmated,  as  in  all  other  fwimmers. 

All  the  plover  tribe,  or  charadrii,  want  the  back- 
toe.  In  the  fwimmers  the  fame  want  prevails  among 
the  albatrofies  and  auks.  No  water-fowl  perch,  except 
certain  herons,  the  corvorant,  and  the  (ha>;. 

7.  Claws  (ungues).  Rapacious  birds  have  very 
ftrong,  hooked,  and  fharp  claws,  vultures  e.\cepted. 
Thofe  of  all  land-birds  that  rood  on  trees  have  alfo 
hooked  claws,  to  enable  them  to  perch  in  fafety  while 
aflcep. 

The  gallinaceous  trllie  have  broad  concave  claws  for 
fcraping  up  the  grounJ. 

Grebes  have  flat  nails  like  the  human. 

Among  water  fowl,  only  the  ikua,  Br.  Zool.  II. 
p.  529.  N"  243.  and  the  biack-tocd  gull,  Br.  Zool.  II. 
p.  532  N"  244.  have  ilrong  hooked  or  aquiline  claws. 
All  land-birds  perch  on  trees,  except  the  flruthioui 
and  fome  of  the  gallinaceous  tribes.  Parrots  climb  ; 
woodpeckers  creep  up  the  bodies  and  boughs  of  trees ^ 
fwallows  cling. 

All  water-fowl  reft  on  the  ground,  except  certain, 
herons,  and  one  fpecies  of  ibis,  the  fpoonbill,  one  or 
two  fpecies  of  ducks  and  of  corvorants. 

IV.     FEATHERS. 

Feathers  are  defigned  for  two  ufes  ;  as  coverings 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  inllruments 
of  motion  through  the  air.  They  are  placed  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  fall  over  one  another  (legulatim),  fo  as 
to  permit  the  wet  to  run  off^,  and  to  exclude  the  cold ; 
and  thofe  on  the  body  are  placed  in  a  quincuncial  form; 
moll  apparent  in  the  thick  fliinned  water-fowl,  parti- 
cularly in  the  divt-rs. 

1.  The  parts  of  a  feather  are,  the  (hafts  ;  corneou?, 
ftrong,  llglit,  rounded,  and  hollow  at  the  lower  part  ; 
at  the  upper,  convex  above,  concave  beneath,  ani 
chiefly  compofed  of  a  pith. 

2.  On  each  fide  the  fliafts  are  the  vanes,  broad  on 
one  fide,  narrow  on  the  other ;  each  vane  confifts  of 
a  multitude  of  thin  lamini,  (lifT,  and  of  the  nature  of 
a  fplit  quill.  Thefe  lamina:  are  clofely  braced  toge- 
ther by  the  elegant  contrivance  of  a  multitude  of  fmalL 
brillles  ;  thofe  on  one  fide  hooked,  the  other  ftraight, 
which  lock  into  each  other,  and  keep  the  vanes  fmoothj. 
compaift,  and  ftrong. 

The  vanes  near  the  bottom  of  the  fhafts  are  foft, 
unconnefted,  and  downy. 

3.  Feathers  are  of  three  kinds:  (1.)  Such  as  com. 
pofe  inftruments  of  flight;  as  tlic  pen-feathers,  or  thofe- 
which  form  the  wings  and  tail,  and  have  a  large  fhaft. 
The  vanes  of  the  exterior  fide  bending  downward,  of. 
the  interior  upward,  lying  clofe  on  each  other,  fo  that 
when  fpread  not  a  feather  mifles  its  impulfe  on  the 
air.  The  component  parts  of  thefe  feathers  are  de- 
fcribed  before. 

(2.)  The  feathers  that  cover  the  body,  which  may 
be  properly  called  the  plumage,  have  little  ftiaft,  and 
much  vane;  and  never  are  exerted  or  relaxed  unlefs  in 
anger,  fright,  or  illnefs.  ^ 
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(3.)  The  Down  (plu»!,t),  wliich  U  diTperfeJ  over 
the  whole  body  amidft  the  phimage,  is  fliort,  foft,  im- 
conneAed,  confifts  of  lanusrinous  vanes,  and  is  intend- 
ed for  excluding  that  air  or  water  which  may  penetrate 
or  efoape  through  the  former.  This  is  particularly  ap- 
parent in  aquatic  birds,  and  remarkably  fo  in  the  an- 
itrine  tribe.  Tliere  are  exceptions  to  the  forms  of 
feathers.  The  vanes  of  the  fubaxillary  feathets  of  the 
Par^dife  are  unconnefted,  and  the  laminae  diftant, 
looking  like  herrin,j-bonc.  Thofe  of  the  tail  of  the 
oftrich,  and  head  of  a  fpecies  of  curaflb,  curled.  Thofe 
of  the  cafi'owary  Confift  of  two  (liafts,  arifing  from  a 
co;nmon  (Icm  at  the  bottom  :  as  do  at  the  approach 
of  winter  (after  moulting)  thofe  of  the  ptarmigans  of 
arftic  countries.  The  feathers  of  the  pinguins,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  winfjj,  confift  chiefly  of  thin  flat 
flinfts,  and  more  reftmMe  Icoilca  than  feathers;  thofe 
of  the  tail,  like  fplit  whale  bone. 

Sect.  II.     Flight  of  Birds. 

The  flight  of  birds  is  various;  for,  had  all  the  fame, 
none  could  elude  that  of  rapacious  birds.  Thofe  which 
are  much  on  wing,  or  flit  from  place  to  place,  often 
owe  their  prefervation  to  that  caufc  :  thofe  in  the  wa- 
ter, to  diving. 

Kitfs,  and  many  of  the  falcon  tribe,  glide  fmoothly 
through  the  air,  with  fcarce  any  apparent  motion  of 
the  wings. 

Moll  of  the  order  of  pies  fly  quick,  with  a  frequent 
repetition  of  the  motion  of  the  wings.  The  Paradife 
flo;,ts  on  the  air.  Woodpeckers  fly  aukwaidly,  and  by 
jerks,  and  have  a  propenlity  to  fink  in  their  progrefs. 

The  gallinaceous  tribe,  in  general,  fly  very  llrong 
and  fwiftly  ;  but  their  courfe  is  fcldom  long,  by  reafon 
of  the  weight  of  their  bodies. 

The  columbine  race  is  of  Angular  fwiftnefs;  witnefs 
the  flight  ot  the  catrier-pigeon.  See  CAKkiER-Pi- 
gton. 

The  pafferine  fly  with  a  quick  repetition  of  ftrokes; 
their  flight,  except  in  migration,  is  fcldom  diftant. 

Among  them,  the  fwallow  tribe  is  remarkably  agile, 
their  evolutions  fuddeu,  and  their  continuance  on  wing 
long. 

Nature  hath  denied  flight  to  the  ftruthious ;  but 
flill,  in  running,  their  Ihoit  wings  are  of  ufe,  when 
ereft,  to  colletl  the  wind,  and  like  fails  to  accelerate 
their  motion. 

Many  of  the  greater  cloven-footed  water-fowl,  or 
waders,  have  a  flow  and  flagging  flight  ;  but  moft  of 
the  lefler  fly  fwiftly,  and  molt  of  them  with  extended 
legs,  to  compenfaie  the  fliortnefs  of  their  tails.  Rails 
and  gallinules  fly  with  their  legs  hanging  down. 

Coots  and  grebes  with  difiiculty  are  forced  from 
the  water;  but  when  they  rife,  fly  fwiftly.  Grebes  and 
alfo  divers  fly  with  their  hind  parts  downwards,  by 
reafon  of  the  forwardnefs  of  their  wings. 

Web-footed  fowl  are  various  in  thtir  flight.  Several 
have  a  failing  or  flagging  wing,  fuch  as  gulls.  Pin- 
guins, and  a  fingle  auk,  are  denied  the  power  of  flight. 
Wild  geefc;  in  their  migrations,  tlo  not  fly  pell-mell, 
but  in  a  regular  figure,  in  order  to  cut  the  air  with 
greater  eafe  ;  for  example,  in  long  lines,  in  the  figure 
of  a  >  ,  or  fom.c  pointed  form  or  letter,  as  the  ancients 
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report  that  the  cranes  aflumeJ  in  their  annual  migra- 
tions, till  their  order  was  broken  by  ftorms. 

Strymona  /?i:^!^f/;V/uffj,  bruma  peUente^  re/lnquunt, 
Putum  te,  Nile,  Qkves,  frimnr^ue  volalii 
E^jjingunt  varias,  cafu  monjhanie , Jigurai • 
Max  ubi  pcrcujjit  tenfas  Not  us  altlor  alas, 
Cotifufoi  lemere  imm'i/lie glomerantur  in  orbes. 
El  turbata  psrit  differjit  litera*  pennis. 

Lucan.  lib.  v.  /.  7 1 1 . 

From  obfervation  it  appears,  that'the  flight  of  birds 
is  much  aflifted  by  their  being  endowed  w'ith  the  pe- 
culiar faculty  of  enlarging  their  bulk  at  will;  and  from 
this  circumilance  the  animal  is  enabled  to  buoy  itfclf 
up  the  eafier  in  the  air,  its  fpecific  gravity  being  lef- 
fened  in  proportion  as  the  bulk  is  increafed. 

This  arifes  from  certain  air  veffels  communicating 
with  the  lungs,  and  difperfed  over  various  parts  of  the 
body,  even  to  the  bones  ;  whereby  the  bird,  by  filling 
or  emptying  thefe  veffcls,  has  the  power  of  contracting 
ot  dilating  iufelf  according  to  the  occafion  it  may 
have  for  the  change.  See  CoMFAR.sTiyE  Analom^, 
n--  121 — I  23. 

Sect.  III.     Of  the  Nuptials,  Nidification,  and 
Eggs  of  Birds. 

I.  Most  birds  are  monogamous,  or  pair  ;  in  fpiing 
fixing  on  a  mate,  and  keeping  conftant  till  the  cares 
of  incubation  and  educating  the  young  brood  is  pall. 
This  is  the  cafe,  as  far  as  we  know,  with  all  the  birds 
of  the  firll,  fecond,  fourth,  and  filth  orders. 

Birds  that  lofe  their  mates  early,  affociate  with  others; 
and  birds  that  lofe  their  firft  eggs  will  pair  and  lay 
again.  The  male,  as  well  as  the  female,  of  feveral,  join 
alternately  in  the  trouble  of  incubation,  and  always  in 
that  of  nutrition  ;  when  the  young  are  hatched,  both 
are  bufied  in  looking  out  for  and  bringing  food  to  the 
nelilings  ;  and,  at  that  period,  the  mates  of  the  melo- 
dious tribes,  who,  before,  were  perched  on  fome  fprig, 
and  by  their  warbling  alleviated  the  care  of  the  females 
confined  to  the  nell,  now  join  in  the  common  duty. 

Of  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  the  greatell  part  are  po- 
lygamous, at  leall  in  a  tame  Hate  ;  the  pheafant,  many 
of  the  grouj,  the  partridges,  and  buftards,  are  mono- 
gamous ;  of  the  grous,  the  cock  of  the  wood,  and  the 
black  game,  affcmble  the  females  during  the  fealbn  of 
love,  by  their  cries, 

Et  venerem  incertam  rapiunt. 

The  males  of  polygamous  birds  negleft  their  young ; 
and,  in  fome  cafes,  would  dellroy  tbem,  if  they  met 
with  them.  The  oeconomy  of  the  ftruthious  order,  in 
this  refpeft,  is  obfcure.  It  is  probable  that  the  birds 
which  compofe  it  are  polygamous,  like  the  common, 
poukry,  for  they  lay  many  eggs ;  the  dodo,  however, 
is  faid  to  lay  but  one. 

All  wadirs  or  cloven-footed  fowl  are  monogamous  ; 
and  all  with  pinnated  feet  are  alfo  monogamous,  ex- 
cept the  rufis. 

The  fwimmers  or  web-footed  fowl  obferve  the  fame 

Older,  as  far  as  can  be  remarked  with  any  certainty  ; 

but  many  of  the  auks   affemble  in  the  rocks  in  fuch 

numbers,  and  each  individual  fo  contiguous,  that  it  is 
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not  poflible  to  determine  their  method  in  this   ar- 
^  tide. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  afFeftion  of  birds  to 
their  young  is  very  violent  during  the  wliole  time  of 
nutrition,  or  as  long  as  they  continue  in  a  htlplefs 
ftate  J  but  as  foon  as  the  brood  can  fly  and  (hift  for 
itftlf,  the  parents  neglefl,  and  even  drive  it  from  their 
haunts,  the  affeflion  ceafing  with  the  neceffity  of  it : 
but,  during  that  period. 

The  mothers  nurfe  it,  and  the  fires  defend. 
The  young  difmifs'd,  to  wander  earth,  or  air, 
There  Hops  the  indinft,  and  there  ends  the  care: 
The  link  difToIves;  each  fecks  a  frefh  embracer 
Another  love  fucceeds,  another  race. 

2.  The  Nest  of  a  bird  is  one  of  thofe  daily  miracles 
that,  from  its  familiarity,  is  pafltd  over  without  regard. 
We  ftare  with  wonder  at  things  that  rarely  happen, 
and  neglect  the  daily  operations  of  nature  thac  ought 
firft  to  excite  our  admiration  and  claim  our  atten- 
tion. 

Each  bird,  after  nuptials,  prepares  a  place  fuited  to 
its  fpecies,  for  the  depofiting  its  eggs  and  iheltering 
its  little  brood  :  different  genera,  and  different  fpecies, 
fet  about  the  taik  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  feveral 
natures  ;  yet,  every  individual  of  the  fame  fpecies  col- 
lets the  very  fame  materials,  puts  them  together  in 
the  fame  form,  and  choofes  the  fame  fort  of  fituation 
for  placing  this  temporary  habitation.  The  young 
bird  of  the  la!l  year,  which  never  faw  the  building  of 
a  neft,  direfted  by  a  heaven-taught  fagacity,  purfues 
the  fame  plan  in  the  ftrufture  of  it,  and  felefts  the 
^fame  materials  as  its  parent  did  before.  Birds  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  of  different  and  remote  countries,  do  the 
fame.  The  fwallows  of  Britain,  and  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  Germany,  obferve  the  fame  order  of  architec- 
ture ;  and  in  many  inftances  have  been  known  to  re- 
turn to  the  fame  places  in  which  they  had  reared  their 
young  the  year  before. 

The  nefls  of  the  larger  rapacious  birds  are  rude, 
Tnade  of  flicks  and  bents,  but  often  lined  with  fome- 
thing  foft  ;  they  generally  build  in  high  rocks,  ruined 
towers,  and  in  defolate  places  :  enemies  to  the  whole 
feathered  creation,  they  feem  confcious  of  attacks,  and 
feek  folitude.     A  few  build  upon  the  ground. 

Shrikes,  allied  to  the  rapacious  birds,  build  their 
iiefls  in  bufhes,  with  mofs,  wool,  &c. 

The  order  of  pies  is  very  irregular  in  the  flrufture 
of  their  nefts.  Parrots,  and  in  faft  all  birds  with  two 
toes  forward  and  two  backward,  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
hollows  of  trees.  And  moft  of  this  order  creep  along 
the  bodies  of  trees,  and  lodge  their  eggs  alfo  within 
them. 

Crows  build  in  trees  :  among  them,  the  nelt  of  the 
magpie,  compofed  of  rude  materials,  is  made  with  much 
art,  quite  covered  with  thorns,  and  only  a  hole  left  for 
admittance. 

The  nefts  of  the  orioles  are  contrived  with  wonder- 
ful fagacity,  and  are  hung  at  the  end  of  fome  bough, 
or  between  the  forks  of  extreme  branches.  In  Eu- 
rope, only  three  birds  have  penfile  nefts;  the  common 
oriole,  the  parua  penduiinus  or  hang-neft  titmoufe, 
and  one  more.  But  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  the 
birds  fear  the  fearch  of  the  gliding  ferpent  and  inqui- 
fitive  monkey,  the  inftances  are  very  frcijuent ;  a  mar. 
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vellous  inftinA  implanted  in  them  for  the  prefervation     Ni\>ifi. 
of  their  young.      See  Oriolus.  cation. 

All  of  the  gallinaceous  and  llruthlous  orders  lay  '~~>^^" 
their  eggs  on  the  ground.  The  otlrich  is  the  only 
exception,  among  biids,  of  the  want  of  natural  af- 
fection :  "  Which  Icaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and 
warmeth  them  in  the  duft,  and  forgetteth  that  the 
foot  may  crufh  them,  or  the  wild  beaft  may  break 
them." 

The  columbine  race  makes  a  motl  artlefs  nefl,  a  few 
fticks  laid  acrofs  may  fuffice. 

Moft  of  the  piifrerine  order  build  their  nefts  in 
fhrubs  or  bufhes,  and  fome  in  holes  of  walls  or  banks. 
Se.'eral  in  the  torrid  zone  are  penfile  from  the  boughs 
of  high  trees  ;  that  of  the  taylor-bird,  a  wondrous  in- 
rtance  *.  Some  of  this  order,  fuch  as  larks,  and  the  *See  Ma, 
goat  fucker,  on  the  ground.  Some  fwallows  make  i.ciUa,  n*j. 
curious  plafter-neft  beneath  the  roofs  of  houfes  ;  and 
an  Indian  fpecies,  nefts  of  a  certain  glutinous  matter, 
which  are  collected  as  delicate  ingredients  for  Ibups  of 
Cliinefe  epicures.     See  the  article  Bikds  Nejls. 

Molt  of  the  cloven-footed  water-fowl,  or  wadersi 
lay  upon  the  ground.  Spoonbills  and  the  common 
heron  build  in  trees,  and  make  up  large  nefts  with 
Hicks,  &c.  Storks  build  on  churches,  or  the  tops  of 
houfes. 

Coots  make  a  great  neft  near  the  water  fide. 
Grebes,   In  the  water,  a  floating  neft,  perhaps  ad- 
hering to  fome  neighbouring  reeds. 

Web-footed  fowl  breed  on  the  ground,  as  the  avo- 
fet,  terns,  fome  of  the  gulls,  merganfers,  and  ducks : 
the  laft  pull  the  down  from  their"  breafts,  to  make  a 
fofter  and  warmer  bed  for  their  young.  Auks 
and  guillemots  lay  their  eggs  on  the  naked  ftielves  of 
high  rocks  ;  pinguins,  in  holes  under  ground:  among 
the  pelicans,  that  which  gives  name  to  the  genus, 
makes  its  neft  in  the  defart,  on  the  ground.  Shags, 
fometimes  on  trees ;  corvorants  and  gannets,  on  high 
rocks,  with  fticks,  dried  alg£,  and  other  coarfe  ma- 
terials. 

3.  Rapacious  birds,  in  general,  lay  few  eggs;  eagles 
and  the  larger  kinds,  fewer  than  the  leffer.  The  eggs 
of  falcons  and  owls  are  rounder  than  thofe  of  moll 
other  birds;  they  lay  more  than  fix. 

The  order  of  pies  vary  greatly  in  the  number  of 
their  eggs. 

Parrots  lay  only  two  or  thee  white  eggs. 
Crows  lay  fix  eggs,  grceniih,  mottled  with  dulky. 
Cuckoos,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  two. 
Woodpeckers,  wryneck,  and  kingsfifher,   lay  eggs 
of  a  clear   white  and   femi-tranfparent  colour.     The 
woodpeckers  lay  fix,  the  others  more. 

The  nuthatch  lays  often  in  the  year,  eight  at  a  time, 
white,  fpotted  with  brown. 

The  hoopoe  lays  but  too  cinerous  eggs. 
The  creeper  lays  a  great  number  of  eggs. 
The  honeyfucker,  the  leaft  and  moft  defencelefs  of 
birds,  lays  but  two  :  but  Providence  wifely  prevents 
the  extinAion  of  the  genus,  by  a  fwiftnefs  of  flight 
that  eludes  every  purfuit. 

The  gallinaceous  order,  the  moft  ufeful  of  any  to 
mankind,  lay  the  moft  eggs,  from  8  to  20.  Bentgna 
circa  hoc  natura,  innocua  et  efcuhnti  anlmalia  fcecunda  ge- 
neravit,  is  a  fine  obfervation  of  Pliny.  With  excep- 
tion  to   the    buftard,    a  bird    that    hangs  between 
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The  columbine  order  lays  but  two  white  eggs;  but 
the  domellic  kind,  breeding  almofl  every  month,  fup- 
porta  the  remark  of  the  Roman  naturalifl. 

All  of  the  paflerine  order  lay  from  four  to  fix  eggs; 
except  the  titmoufe  and  the  wren,  which  lay  15  or  18, 
and  the  goatfucker,  which  lays  only  two. 

The  ftruthlous  order  difagrees  mnch  in  the  number 
of  eggs  :  the  oftrich  laying  many,  as  far  as  50;  the 
dodo  but  one. 

The  cloven-footed  water-fowl,  or  waders,  lay,  in 
general,  four  eggs :  The  crane  and  the  Norfolk  plo- 
ver feldom  more  than  two.  All  thofe  of  the  fnipe  and 
plover  genus  are  of  a  dirty  white,  or  olive  fpotted 
with  bl.<ck,  and  fcarce  to  be  diftinguilhcd  in  the  holes 
they  lay  in.  The  bird  called  the  Land  Rail  (an  am- 
biguous fpecies),  lays  from  i  1;  to  20.  Of  birds  with 
pinnated  feet,  the  coot  lays  feven  or  eight  eggs,  and 
loraetimes  more.  Grebes,  from  four  to  eight,  and 
thofe  white. 

The  web-footed,»or  fwimmers,  differ  In  the  number 
of  their  eggs.  Thofe  which  border  on  the  order  of 
waders,  lay  few  eggs  ;  the  avofet  two  ;  the  flamingo 
three  ;  the  albatrofs,  the  auks,  and  guillemots,  lay 
only  one  egg  a-piece :  the  eggs  of  the  two  lafl  are  of 
a  fize  ftrangely  large  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
birds.  Thty  are  commonly  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
fpotted,  and  ftriped  fo  varioufly,  that  not  two  are 
alike  ;  which  gives  every  individual  the  means  of  di- 
flingulhing  its  own  on  the  naked  rock  where  fuch 
multitudes  aCTemble. 
Divers  only  two. 

Terns  and  gulls  lay  about  three  eggs,  of  a  dirty 
olive,  fpotted  with  black. 

Ducks  lay  from  eight  to  twenty  eggs;  the  eggs  of 
all  the  genus  are  of  a  pale  green,  or  white,  and  un- 
fpotted. 

Pingulns  probably  lay  but  one  egg. 
Of  the  pelican  genus,  the  gannet  lays  but  one  egg  ; 
the  fhags  or  corvorants,   fix  or  feven,   all  white  ;  the 
la  ft,  the  moft  oblong  of  eggs. 

A  minute  account  of  the  eggs  of  birds  might  occupy 
a  treatlfe  of  ilfelf.  This  is  only  meant  to  Ihow  the  great 
conformity  nature  obferves  in  the  (hape  and  colours  of 
the  eggs  of  congenerous  birds;  and  alfo,  that  the  keeps 
the  fame  uniformity  of  colour  in  the  eggs  as  in  the 
plumage  of  the  birds  thty  belong  to. 

Zinanni  publifhed,  at  Venice,  in  1737,  A  Treatlfe 
on  Eggs,  illuilrated  with  accurate  figures  of  106  eggs. 
Mr  Reyper  of  Dantzick  publifhed,  in  1766,  apofthu- 
mous  work  by  Klein,  with  2  1  plates,  elegantly  co- 
loured: but  much  remains  for  future  writers. 

Sect.  IV.     5>y?m. 

Considering  the  many  fyftems  that  have  been  of- 
fered to  the  public  of  late  years,  Mr  Pennant  gives 
the  preference  to  that  compofed  by  Mr  Ray  in  1667, 
and  afterwards  pulIOied  in  1678  ;  but  obferves,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  conceal  the 
writer,  from  whom  our  great  countryman  took  the 
original  hint  of  forming  that  fyflem  which  has  proved 
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the  foundation   of  all  that  has  been  compofed  fince 
that  period. 

He  was  a  Frenchman,  Belon  of  Mnns,  who  firft  at- 
tempted to  range  birds  according  to  their  natures;  and 
performed  great  matters,  conlidering  the  unenlightened 
age  he  Hved  in  ;  for  his  look  wjs  publifhed  in  1555. 
His  arrangement  of  rapacious  birds  is  as  judicious  as 
that  of  the  lateft  writers.  For  his  fccond  chapter  treats 
of  vultures,  falcons,  flirikes,  and  owls:  in  the  two 
next,  he  paffes  over  to  the  web-footed  water-fowl,  and 
to  the  cloven-footed  :  in  tlie  fifth,  he  includes  the 
gallinaceous  and  ftruthious ;  but  mixes  with  them  the 
plovers,  buntings,  and  larks:  in  the  fixth  are  the  pies, 
pigeons,  and  thrulhes  ;  and  the  fcventh  takes  in  the 
reft  of  the  pafferine  order. 

Notwithllanding  the  great  deftfts  thit  every  natu- 
ralill  will  at  once  fee  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lelTer 
birds  of  this  writer,  yet  he  will  obferve  a  reftitude  of 
intention  in  general,  and  a  fine  notion  of  fyftem,  which 
was  left  to  tlie  following  age  to  mature  and  bring  ta 
perfdftion.  Accordingly  Mr  Ray,  and  his  illuftrious 
pupil  the  honourable  Francis  Willoughby,  afTumed  the 
plan  ;  but  with  great  judgment  flaiig  into  their  pro- 
per ftations  and  proper  genera  thofe  which  Belon  had 
confufedly  mixed  together.  They  formed  the  great 
divifion  of  terreftrial  and  aquatic  birds ;  they  made 
every  fpecies  occupy  their  proper  place,  confulting  at 
once  exterior  form  and  natural  habit.  They  could  not 
bear  the  afieded  intervention  of  aquatic  birds  in  the 
midft  of  terreftrial  birds.  They  placed  the  laft  by 
themfelves  ;  clear  and  diftiiiA  from  thofe  whofe  haunts 
and  osconomy  were  fo  ditferent. 

The  fubjoined  fcheme  of  arrangement  by  Mr  Pen- 
nant, is  introduced  with  the  following  obfervations. 

"  Mr  Ray's  general  plan  is  fo  judicious,  that  to  me  Pennant'^ 
it  feems  fcarce  poffible  to  make  arty  change  in  it  for  '^^'"'■''  'f 
the  better  :  yet,  notwithftanding  he  was  in  a  manner  ^"'^■'* 
the  founder  of  fyftematic  zoology,  later  difcoveries 
have  made  a  few  improvements  on  his  labours.  Mv 
candid  friend  Linnseus  did  not  take  it  amifs,  that  I, 
in  part,  negleft  his  example  :  for  I  permit  the  land- 
fowl  to  follow  one  another,  \individed  by  the  water- 
fowl, the  grallae,  and  anferes  of  his  fyftem  f ;  but,  in  t  See  Zc- 
my  generical  arrangement,  I  molt  punftually  attend '"^y- 
to  the  order  he  ha-.i  given  in  his  feveral  divifions,  ex- 
ccpt  in  thofe  of  his  anferes,  and  a  few  of  his  grallx. 
For,  after  the  manner  of  Mr  Briflon,  1  make  a  diftlnft 
order  of  waterfowl  with  pinnated  feet,  placing  them 
between  the  waders  or  cloven-footed  water-fowl  and 
the  web-footed.  The  ollrich,  and  land-birds  with 
wings  ufelefs  for  flight,  I  place  as  a  diftinft  order. 
The  trumpeter  (pfophla  Linn<ii),  and  the  buftards,  I 
place  at  the  end  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe.  All  are 
land-birds.  The  firll  multiparous,  like  the  generality 
of  the  gallinaceous  tribe  ;  the  laft  granivorous,  fwift 
runners,  avoiders  of  wet-places ;  and  both  have  bills 
fomewhat  arched.  It  muft  be  confeflTed,  that  both 
have  legs  naked  above  the  knees ;  and  the  laft,  like 
the  waders,  lay  but  {^^  eggs.  They  feem  ambiguous 
birds  that  have  affinity  with  each  order;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  each  naturalift  may  be  indulged  the  toleration  of 
placing  them  as  fuits  his  own  opinion." 
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TABLE  of  Pe/imt:/\  Arrangement,  with  the  coi- 

refpondcnt  ORDERS  and  GENEllA  in  the  Svs- 

TEMA  Nature  oi  Linnnus. 

Division    \.    LAND-BIRDS.      Div.  11.    WATER-FOWI.. 

rOrder  I.  Rapacious.        yiccipltrcs  Linn;ei. 

II.  Pies.  Picx. 

III.  Gallinaceous.     GaU'md, 

IV.  Columbine.         Pnjjeres. 

IV.  PafTerine.  PaJTeres. 

, , ,     „         1  •  f  Gil  Hindi. 

t       VI.  Struth.ouG.      |^^.^^//^_ 

f  Order  VII.  Qoven-footed  1  ^,.^//^_ 
or  Wadevs.  j 

Divif.  11.^  VIII.  Pinnated  feet,    j^'^'/^; 

Anfcres. 


Divif. 


.J 


IX.  Web-footed. 


Gralln. 


1  Viil'ure 

2  Fa  con 


DIV.     I. 

Orb.i.  rapacious. 

Viiltur  3  Owl  Strix 

Falcr} 

Ord.  II.    PIE  3. 


Shrike 
I'arrot 
Toucan 
ISTotniot 
HnrnbiU 
Iiei'fe;iter 
»?<  Ani 
II  Wattle 
I J  Crow 

13  Ro'k-r 

14  Oriole 

15  Grskle 

16  Paradife 


L.anius 

Vfiltaais 

Rjtnphajlot 

Ramphajlos 

Buccros 

Buphaga 

Crctaphaga 

Corvtis 
Corjciat 
Oriuliis 
Gr.iCiil.t 


17 
iS 
19 

2  J 

ai 

■22 

24 

46 
27 


Curucui  Trogon 

Barbet  Bucco 

Cuckoo  Cuculus 

Wryneck  y^>'x 
Woodpecker  PiVur 

facamar  AlcnJo 

Kirgsfiflicr  Ahcda 
Nuthatch 


Tody 
Bee-eater 
Honpoe 
Creeper 


Sitta 

7oJui 

MeiBpt 

Upupa 

drthia 


19  Honeyfucker  Trochilui 


Ord.III.   callinaceous. 

30  Cock  Thiifimut  35  Pheafant      Phufianus 

31  Tuikey  Mdeagrii  36  Grous  Tetrjo 
<tl   Hinta  lo  Numida  37  Partridge      tttraa 
.^3  CurUfTo  Ctax  38  Trum])eter   Pfophia 
34  Peacock  Pavo  39  Budard         Olia 

Ord.  IV.    COLUMBINE. 

40  Pigeon  Cilumha 

Ord.v.   passerine. 


41  Stare 
4i  Tlirufli 
'4^  Charterer 

44  Coly 

45  Grolbeak 

46  Bnntimj 

47  Tanager 
4S  Finch 


S/uf/ius 
Turd  us 

2.0X1  a 

Loxiii 

Emberlzs 

Tanagra 

Frirgitla 


49  Flycatcher    Mufekapa 

50  l.ark 


51 


Wagtail 
5  a  Warblers 

53  Manakin 

54  ritmoufe 
c«  Swallow 


AliUtda 

JVIotacilla 

Mota^iila 

Parus 
Hirundo 


56  Goatfucker  Ca^rimulgus 


Ord.VL    struthious. 


57  Dodo 


Didits 


58  Oflrich  Struthit 
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Ord.  VII.     CLOVEN-FOOTED,  or  WADERS. 


59  Spombill 

60  Screamer 

61  Jahini 
6«   BoatbiU 
63  Hcrun 


Valdniedea 
ArJtJ 


64  Unibrc 

65  Ibis 

66  Curlew 

67  Snipe 

68  Sandp'per 


Scopus  Bmss. 
Tantjlus 
Scoitjpax 
Scofopijx. 
Tr-n.a 


73  ^I'il  -Sj.'/w 

74  ShfatliliiU 

75  Galliimle      Fulica 


69   Plover  Cbaradrluf 

•joO  yftercatcher  H^imaiupitt 
71  Jacana  Piirra 

7i  Pratincole     h'trunjo 

Ord.VIIL     PINNATED-FEET. 

76  Phalarope     Tri.i^a  78  Grebe  Colymbus 

7  7   Coot  Fulica 

Ord.  IX.    WEB-FOOTED. 


79  Avofetta 
«o  Courier 
81   Fljmniant 
8z  Albatrofs 
S3  Auk 

84  Guillemot 

85  Diver 

86  Skimmer 

87  Tern 


Recurviro/tra 
Currira  Bmss 

Vhxnicnpturus 
Dhfftcdia   * 

Colymfws 
Ccl\'Ji6ui 
Rhyncops 
Sterna 


88  Gull  Lams 

89  Ptt'rel  Piacdlaria 

90  Merganfer    Mcrgus 
/liijt 
DioirtdU.t 


91  Duck 

92  Pingui« 

93  Pelican 
1,4  Tr.i.ic 
93  Daitcr 


,  PhactiM 
I'cticanus . 
P'aHoit 

Plutus 


To  the  above,  we  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  (nS-- 
join  an  extraft  of  the  orders  and  genera  as  they  Itaiid 
in  the  Index  Oniithologicus  and  General  Synopfis  of  birds 
as  publifhed  by  Mr  Latham  ;  as  from  the  copious 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  fubjeft,  and  frotn 
a  very  great  addition  he  has  lieen  enabled  to  make  to 
this  branch  of  natural  hiftory,  fome  deviations  frorri 
the  plan  of  preceding  authors,  as  well  as  the  forma* 
tion  of  fome  new  genera,  have  neceflarily  arifen. 

TABLE    of   the    ORDERS    and    GENERA   of 
BIRDS,  according   to   Mr  Latham. 


Ind.  Orn. 

AVIUM  ORDINES. 
Div.  I. 
I.  Accipitres. 
II.  Pic« 

III.  PafTercs. 

IV.  Collumbse 
V.  GallintE 

VI.  Strulhiones 

Dtv.  II. 

VII.  Grails 
VIII.  Pinnatipedes 

IX.  Palmipedes 


AVIUM  GENERA. 

Div.  I. 

/IVES  TERRESTRES 

Ordo  I 

ACCIPITRES. 

1  Vultiir 

2  FiiLo 

3  Strix 

Ordo  IL 
PICiE. 

4  Lanius 

5  Pfittacus 

6  RamphaftoS 

7  Momotus 

8  Scythrops 

9  Biictroa 

10  Buphaga 

1 1  Crotophnga 

12  Callasas 

1 3  Corvus 

14  Coracias 


Syn.  of  Bir^s. 

ORDERS  OF  BIRDS. 

Div.  I. 
Rapaclout 
Pies 

PaJJerine 
Columbine 
Gallinaceous 
itlrulhious 

Div.  IL 

IVaders 
Pinnated  feet 
Webfoooted 

GENERA  OF  BIRDSs 

Div.  I. 

LAND  BIRDS. 

Okder  I. 
RAPACIOUS. 
Vulture 
Falcon 
Onvl 

-  Ordrr   II. 
PIES. 
Shnhe 
Parrot 
Toucan 
Motmot 

H'jrnbill 

Beefeater  • 

Ani 

Wattle-Bird 

Crow 

Roller 

15  OHoIuj 


Iinge- 

iDt. 


InJ.  Ont. 
1 ;  Oriolus 
i6  Gracula 

17  Paradifxa 

18  Trogon 

19  Bucca 

20  Cuculus 
:  I  Yunx 
2  2  Picas 

23  Galbiila 

24  Alcedo 

25  Sitta 

26  Todus 

27  Merops 

28  Upupa 

29  Certhia 

30  Trochilus 

Ordo  III. 

PASSERES. 

31  Sturnus 

32  Tardus 

33  Ampelis^ 

34  Colius 

35  Loxia 

36  Emberiza 

37  Tanagra 

38  Fiingilla 

39  Phytotoma 

40  Mufcicapa 

41  Alauda 

42  Motacilla 

43  Sylvia 

44  Pipra 

45  Parus 

46  Hirundo 

47  Caprimulgus 

Ordo  IV. 

COLUMBjE. 

48  Columba 

Ordo  V. 

GALLINiE. 
49Pavo 

50  Meleagris 

51  Penelope 

52  Numida 

53  Crax 

54  Phafianus 

55  Tinaraus 

56  Tetrao  ^ 

57  Perdix 

58  Pfophia 

59  Otis 

Ordo  VI. 

STRUTHIONES. 

60  DIdus 

61  Struthio 

62  Cafuarius 

63  Rhea 
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Syn,  of  Birds, 
Orto'e 
Graife 

Paradife  Bird 
Curucui 
Barbet 
CucLoo 
Wryneck 
Woodpecker 
Jacamar 
KlfigifiJJjer 
Niilhatch 
Tody      . 
Bee-eater 
Hoopoe 
Creeper 
Humming  Bird. 

Order  III. 
PASSERINE- 

Slnrling 

Thrujh 

Chatterer 

Coly 

Grojhealc 

Bunting 

Tanagcr 

Finch 

Flycatcher 

Lark 

Wagtail 

Warbler 

Manaiin 

Titmouje 

Swallow 

Goalfucker 

Order  IV. 

COLUMBINE. 
Pigeon 

Order  V. 

GALLINACEOUS. 

Peacock  , 
Turkey 

Pintado 

Cur/ijfo 

Pheafant 

Tinamon 

Grous 

Partridge 

Trumpeter 

Bujlard 

Order  VL 

STRUTHIOUS. 
Dodo 

African  Oflrich 
Cajfonvary 
American  OJlrkh, 
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Jnd.  Orn. 

DIV.  IL 

AVES  A^ AT  ICE. 

Ordo  VII. 

GRALLiE. 

64  Platalea 

65  Palamedea 

66  Myfteria 
.  67  Cancroma 

68  Scapus 

69  Ardea 

70  Tantalus 

71  Nunieniua 

72  Scolopax 
73Tringa 

74  Charadrius 

75  Curforius 

76  Haematopus 

77  Glareola 

78  Rallus 

79  Parra 

80  Gallinula 
Si  Vaginalis 

Ordo  Vin. 

PINNATIPEDES. 

82  Phalaropus 

83  Fulica 
,       84  Podicepo 

Ordo  IX. 

PALMIPEDES. 
*  Pedibus  longioribus 

85  Recurviroilra 

86  Corrira 

87  Phoenicopterus 
ft  Pedibus  brevioribus 

88  Diomedea 

89  Alca 

90  Uria 

91  Colyrabus 

92  Rhynchops 
03  Sterna 

94  Larus 

95  Procellaria 

96  Mergua 

97  Anas 

98  Aptenodytes 

99  Belicanus 

100  Phaetoa 

101  Piotus 


Syn  of  Birds. 

DIV.  IL 
WATER  BIRDS. 

Order  VIL 

WADERS. 

Spoonbi/l 
Screamer 
jfaliru 
Boatbill 

Umbre 

Heron 

Ibis 

Curletu 

Snipe 

Sandpiper 

Plo'uer 

Oyjler-catcher 

Pratincole 

Rail 

yacana 

Gallinule 

Sheath-bill 

Order  VIIL 

With  PINNATED- 
FEET. 
Phalarope 
Coot 
Grebe 

Order  IX. 

WEB-FOOTED. 

*Wilh  long  legs 

Avofet 

Courier 

Flamingo 

^  \  With  fjort  legs. 

Albatrofs 

Auk 

Guillemot 

Diver 

Skimmer 

Tern 

Cull 

Petrel 

Merganfer 
Duck 
Pinguin 
Pelican 

Tropic  Bird 

Darter 

In  the  latter  arrangements  of  birds,  although  it  can- 
not be  faid  that  the  authors  have  loft  fight  of  their 
great  predeceflbr  Linn:Eus,yet  the  neceffity  of  deviating,, 
from  him  mull  feem  obvious,  when  the  very  great  num- 
ber of  fpecies  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of 
late  years,  fufficient  to  joftify  fuch  alteration,  and. 
fatisfy  the  moft  fcrupulous  advocates  of  this  great  man,, 
is  confidered.  In  his  laft  edition  of  the  Sxjlema  Na- 
iutte,  Linusus  enumerates  about  930  birds  only  j  but 
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in  the  Index  and  Synqjfis  of  Mr  Latham,  they  have 
been  increafed  to  very  near  4000,3  number  never  ima- 
gined by  former  writers  on  the  fubjeft  to  exift  in  na- 
ture. 

M.  Biberg-,  in  his  excellent  treatife  Oecmomia  Na- 
turisanm^.  arnd.  vol.  2.  calculates  the  probabihty  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  furnifliingas  far  a.f  10,000  fpecies  ; 
tliat  of  the  vermes  2000  ;  infefts  1 0,000  ;  amphi- 
bia 300;  iiflies  2CG0  ;  birds  2coo  ;  quadrupeds  2co. 
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How  far  we  have  already  exceeded  this  number  in  every  Arra 
department  the  naturalift  can  teftify  ;  but  how  much      '"^ 
farther  the  lift  may    be   increafed,  no  one  will   pre-         ' 
tend  to  fotetel,  whilft  the  ardour  and  indefatigable  in- 
duftry  of  the  prefent  race  of  naturallfts,  added  to  the 
ta(te  for  pofTeffing  new  acquifitions,  and  exploring  new 
countries,  (hall  continue. 

For  Linnaus'i  Arrangement.     SeeZooLOGV. 
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Omuho-       ORNITHOMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination  per- 

mancy     formed  by  means  of  birds  ;  being  the  fame  with  au- 

_  '1.       gury.     See  Divination  and  Augurv. 

t.l^^lL'      ORNITHOPUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  de- 

candria  order,  belonging  to   the  diadelphia   clafs  of 

plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 

3 2d  order,   Pupilionacc/t.     The  legumen  is  articulated, 

cylindrical,  and  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 

ORNUS  FRAxiNus,  is  that  fpecies  of  the  a(h  tree, 
in  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  which,  according  to  Dr  Ci- 
rillo  of  Naples,  produces  the  manna.  It  is  the  arti 
tree,  whofc  fmaller  leaves  aie  fawed,  with  flowers  ha- 
ving petals.  In  order  to  obtain  the  manna,  thofe 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is,  in  July  and  Auguft,  make  an  ob- 
long incifion,  and  take  off  from  the  bnrk  of  the  tree 
about  thiee  inches  in  length  and  two  in  breadth  :  they 
leave  the  wound  open,  and  by  degrees  the  manna  runs 
out,  and  is  almoll  fuddenly  thickened  to  its  proper 
confiftence,  and  is  found  adhering  to  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  This  is  collefted  in  baflcets,  and  called  manna 
graffa.  When  they  want  fine  manna,  they  apply  to 
"the  incifion  of  the  bnik  thin  ftraw,  or  fmall  bits  of 
(hruhs  ;  fo  that  the  manna  in  coming  out  runs  upon 
thefe  bodies,  and  is  collected  in  a  fort  of  regular  tubes, 
%vhich  give  it  the  name  of  manna  in  cannoli. 

OROBANCHE,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
sngiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order,  PerfonatcC.  The  calyx  is  bifid  ;  the 
corolla  ringent ;  the  capfule  unilocular,  bivalved,  and 
polyfpermous ;  there  is  a  glandule  under  the  bafe  of 
the  germen. 

OROBIO  (Don  Balthafar),  a  celebrated  Jew  of 
Spain.  He  was  carefully  educated  in  Judaifm  by  his 
parents,  who  were  Jews,  though  they  outwardly  pro- 
feffed  themfelves  Roman  Catholics ;  abftaining  from 
the  praftice  of  their  religion  in  every  thing,  except 
only  the  obfervation  of  the  faft  of  expiation,  in  the 
month  'ifis,  or  September.  Orobio  ftudied  the  fcho- 
laflic  philofophy  ufual  in  Spain,  and  became  fo  llcilled 
in  it,  that  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  metaphyfics  in  the 
univerfity  of  Salamanca.  Afterwards,  however,  ap- 
plying himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  praftifed  that 
art  at  Seville  with  fuccefs,  till,  accufed  of  Judaifm,  he 
was  thrown  into  the  inquifition,  and  fuffercd  the  mod 
dreadful  cruelties,  in  order  to  force  a  confeffion.  He 
himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  was  put  into  a  dark  dungeon, 
fo  ftrait  that  he  could  fcarce  turn  himfelf  in  it ; 
and  fuffered  fo  many  hardfliips,  that  his  brain  began 
to  be  difturVei!.  He  talked  to  himfelf  often  in  this 
way:  "Am  I  indeed  that  Don  Balthafar  Orobio.  who 
■walked  freely  about  in  Seville,  who  was  entirely  at  eafe, 
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and  had  thel>!ening8  of  a  wife  and  children  ?"  Some-  Oro 
times,  fuppofing  that  his  pall  life  was  but  a  dream,  """v 
and  that  the  dungeon  where  he  then  hy  was  his  true 
birth-place,  and  which  to  all  appearance  would  alfo 
prove  the  place  of  his  death.  At  other  times,  as  he 
had  a  very  metaphyfical  head,  he  firlt  formed  argu- 
ments of  that  kind,  and  then  refolved  them  ;  perform- 
ing thus  the  three  different  parts  of  opponent,  rc- 
fpondent,  and  moderator,  at  the  fame  time.  In  this 
whimfical  way  he  amufcd  himfelf  from  time  to  time, 
and  contlantly  denied  that  he  was  a  Jew.  After  ha- 
ving appeared  t^ice  or  thrice  before  the  inquifitors, 
he  was  ufed  as  follows  :  At  the  bottom  of  a  fubterra- 
neous  vault,  lighted  by  two  or  three  fmall  torches,  he 
appeared  before  two  pcrfons,  one  of  whom  was  judge 
of  the  inquifition,  and  the  other  fecretary  ;  who,  aflc- 
ing  him  whether  he  would  confefs  the  truth  ?  proteft- 
ed,  that  in  cafe  of  a  criminal's  denial,  the  holy  office 
would  not  be  deemed  the  caufe  of  his  death  if  he 
fhould  expire  under  the  torments,  but  that  it  mud  be 
imputed  entirely  to  his  own  obftinacy.  Then  the 
executioner  ftript  off  his  clothes,  tied  his  feet  and 
hands  with  a  ftrong  cord,  and  fet  him  upon  a  little 
ftool,  while  he  paffcd  the  cord  through  fome  iron 
buckles  which  were  fixed  in  the  wall;  then  drawing  away 
the  ftool,  he  remained  hanging  by  the  cord,  which  the 
executioner  ftill  drew  harder  and  harder,  to  make  him 
confefs,  till  a  furgeon  affured  the  court  of  examinants, 
that  he  could  not  pofllbly  hear  more  without  expiring. 
Thefe  cords  put  him  to  exquifi  :.  tortures,  by  cutting 
into  the  fleih,  and  making  the  blood  burft  from  under 
his  nails.  As  there  was  certamly  danger  that  the 
cords  would  tear  off  his  fleih,  to  prevent  the  worft, 
care  was  taken  to  gird  him  with  fome  bands  about  the 
bread,  which  however  were  drawn  fo  vety  tight,  that 
he  would  have  run  the  ri/k  of  not  being  able  to 
breathe,  if  he  had  not  held  his  breath  in  while  the 
executioner  pat  the  bands  round  him  ;  by  which  de- 
vice his  lungs  had  room  enough  to  perform  their 
funftions.  In  the  fevered,  extremity  of  his  fufferings, 
he  was  told  that  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  his 
torments,  and  that  he  would  better  confefs  before 
they  proceeded  to  extremities.  Orobio  added  furtiier, 
that  the  executioner,  being  on  a  fmall  ladder,  in  order 
to  frighten  him,  frequently  let  it  fall  againd  the  (hin- 
bones  of  his  Ic^s  ;  fo  that  the  ftaves  being  Sksr^,  crea- 
ted exquifite  pain.  At  lad,  after  three  years  confine- 
ment, finding  themfelves  baffled  by  his  perfeverance  in 
denying  his  religion,  they  ordered  his  wounds  to  be 
cured,  and  dif  barged  him.  As  foon  as  he  had  got 
liberty,  he  refolved  to  quit  the  Spaniih  dominions ; 
and,  going  to  France,  was  made  profeflbr  of  phyfic  at 
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I.  Thonloufe.  'J'he  thcfea  which  he  made  as  cr>niiiuate 
'•  for  this  pi  ;ce  >vere  upon  putiefichon  ;  »n(i  he  main- 
tnincci  tlirm  «  th  fo  muili  mel-phyfical  fubil;-ty,  as 
enibanafied  all  his  comprtitors.  He  contlnuei!  in  this 
city  for  lo'-.ic  tune,  ftill  outwaidly  proltirin.;  popery  : 
but  at  la;),  weary  of  diUcmbling,  he  repsired  to  Am- 
P.trdain,  where  he  was  circiimcired,  took  the  name  of 
jfaac,  and  prordTed  Judaifm  ;  flill  continuing,  how- 
ever, to  practito  phylic,  in  which  he  was  much  elleem- 
ed.  Upon  tl'c  pu'^lication  of  Spinoza's  book,  he 
defpifed  a  fyiu-m  the  falfenefs  of  which  he  quickly 
difcovered  ;  and  wlien  Biedcnbourg's  anfwev  to  it 
came  to  his  hand?,  Orobio.  being;  pjifiiaded  that  the 
writer,  in  refutii:.;  Spinozi,  had  alfo  admitted  fome 
principles  which  icn  ied  to  Atheifm,  took  up  his  pen 
againll  them  both,  an  i  publilhed  a  piece  to  that  pur 
poft,  intituled,  Certiim-n  philofophirum  adverfus  y.  B. 
Pr'innpia.  Bur  the  dilpiite  which  he  hcl  i  with  the 
celebrated  Philip  Lim!  ij>-ch  a^ainft  tlie  Chrii'ian  reli- 
gion made  the  jj^rtaceft  noife.  Here  he  exerted  the 
i:tmo{l  force  of  hii  metaphyfical  genins,  and  carried 
liinifclf  with  great  temper.  The  three  papers  which 
he  wrote  on  the  occafion  were  afterwards  printed  by 
his  antagonift,  in  an  a-count  wliich  he  publilhed  of 
the  controverfy,  under  the  title  oi  Arnica  ColLuio  ctan 
Judno.      Otobio  died  in   t'iS;. 

OROBUS,  BITTER  VETCH  :  A  gcnus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  1  elonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  niethod  ranking  under  the 
3 2d  order,  Papilionaceit.  The  ttyle  ^s  linear;  the  calyx 
obtufe  at  the  bafe,  with  the  upper  f-gments  deeper 
and  (liorter  than  the  reft.  There  are  nine  fpecies.  All 
of  them  have  fibrate^  roots,  which  are  p-rennial,  but 
are  annual  in  ftalk,  riling  early  in  fpring  and  decaying 
in  aitnimn.  They- are  very  hardy  plants,  and  profper 
in  any  common  foil  of  a  gar'.tn.  Moll:  of  the  forts 
are  very  floriferous,  and  the  flowers  confpicuoiis  and 
ornameRtal  for  adorning  the  flower  compartments. 
The  flowers  are  iiniverfjlly  "f  the  papilionaceous  or 
butterfly  kin^,  confiflin/ each  of  four  irregular  petals, 
('.  t.  a  ftandard,  two  wings,  and  a  keel  ;  and  are  all 
fucceeded  by  long  taper  feed  pods,  furnifliinc  plenty  of 
ripe  feed  in  autumn;  ly  which  the  plants  may  be  pro- 
pagated abun  '.anily,  as  alfo  bv  parting  the  roots. 

The  Scots  Highlanders  have  a  great  efi^eem  for  the 
tubercles  of  the  roots  of  the  fuberofus,  or  fptcies 
fometimes  ca'ied  wood-f'eii.  T  hey  dry  and  chew  them 
in  general  to  give  a  1  etter  relifh  to  tlieir  liquor  ;  they 
aifo  affirm  that  they  are  good  againll  inolV  diforders  of 
the  brea'.T,  and  th^t  by  the  ufe  of  them  they  are  enabled 
to  refilt  hunger  anvl  thirft  for  a  long  time.  In  Brcad- 
albane  and  Rofsfhire,  they  fometimes  bniife  and  deep 
them  in  water,  and  make  an  agreeable  fermented  liquor 
with  them.  They  have  a  fvveet  talte,  fo:retliing  like 
the  roots  of  licptorice  ;  an',  when  boiled,  vve  are  told, 
they  are  nii'riticus  and  well  flavoured  ;  and  in  times  of 
fcarcitv  thev  liave  f:Tved  as  a  fubftitute  for  bread. 

ORODE.S,  a  prince  of  Parlhii,  who  murdered  his 
bro'her  Mithrid:,te8,  and  afce;i.'e  !  his  throne.  He 
defeated  Crad'^s  the  Roitmn  tri'imvir,  and  poured 
melte  1  goM  dovsn  the  throat  of  his  fallen  enemy,  to 
reproach  hin  for  his  avarice  and  ambition.  He  fol- 
lowed the  inlerefl  of  Caflius  and  Brutus  st  Piiilippi. 
It  ii,  faid,  that  when  Orodes  became  old  and  infirm, 
bis  30  children  aoplled  to  him,  and  difputed  in  h.s 
VoL.Xni.   Part  II. 
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prefence  their  right  to  the  fucteflion.  Phraate?,  the 
eldefl  of  ihem,  obtained  the  crown  from  his  father; 
Knd,  to  hai'.en  him  out  of  the  world.,  he  attempted  to 
po:fon  him.  The  poi.'^on  had  no  cfleft  ;  an  1  Phr^ates, 
ftill  determined  on  his  father's  death,  ftrangled  him 
with  hie  own  han  is,  about  35  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  era.      Orodes  hr.d  then  reigned  about  jo  years. 

ORON  riUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mano- 
gynia  order,  belon  ;In,^  to  the  htxandria  clafs  of 
plantv  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
fecond  order,  Piperitx  The  fpad'x  is  cylindrical, 
covered  with  florets  ;  the  corolla  hexapecalous  and 
naked  ;  there  is  no  (tyle  ;  the  follicl;s  are  monofper- 
inous 

OROONOKO,  a  greit  river  of  terra  firma,  in 
South  America,  which  rifes  in  Popayan,  and  falls  intci 
tlie  fea  with   1  6  mouths. 

ORPHAN,  a  fathcrlefs  chiM  or  minor;  or  one 
that  Is  deprived  both  of  father  and  mother. 

ORPHKUS,  a  c.lebrated  poet  an  I  mufician  of  aa- 
tiqulty.  His  reputation  was  cllabl.'hed  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  Argoraulic  expe '.ition,  in  which  he 
was  hiinfelf  an  rdventnrer  ;  and  is  faid  by  Apolionius 
Rhodius  not  only  to  have  incited  the  Argonauts  to 
row  by  the  found  of  his  lyre,  but  to  have  vanqiiilhed 
and  put  to  fiience  the  firtns  by  th,;  fuperiority  of  his 
drains  Yet,  nottvlthllandiug  the  great  celebrity  he 
had  fo  long  enjoyed,  there  is  a  pad^ge  in  Cicero, 
which  fays,  that  Arillofle,  in  the  third  book  of  his 
Poeties,  which  is  now  loft,  Jouhled  if  fuch  a  per/on  as 
Orpheus  ever  exi/Ieil.  But  as  the  work  of  Cicero,  in 
which  this  pafTage  occuis,  is  in  cialogue,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  difcover  what  was  his  own  opinion  upon  the 
fu!  jecf ,  the  words  cited  being  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Caius  Cott  I.  And  Cicero,  in  other  parts  of  his  wri- 
tings,  mentions  Oipheus  as  a  perfon  of  whofe  exilt- 
ence  he  had  no  doubts  There  are  ftveral  ancient  au.- 
ihors,  among  whom  is  Suidas,  who  enumerate  five 
perfons  of  the  name  of  Orpheus,  and 'relate  fome  par- 
ticulars of  each.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  it  has 
fared  with  Orpheus  as  with  Heri  ules,  and  that  wri- 
ters have  attributed  to  one  the  afli^jus  of  n:any.  Butt 
however  that  may  hwe  been,  we  fliall  not  atten;pt  to 
coUeA  all  the  fables  that  poets  and  mytholojifts  have 
indented  concerning  him  ;  they  arc  too  well  known  to 
need  infertion  here.  We  fliall,  therefore,  in  fpe.ik- 
ing  of  him,  make  ufe  only  of  fuch  materials  as  the 
bed  ancient  hiftori*ns,  and  the  mod  rcfpeclable  wri- 
ters among  the  moderns,  have  furnlfted  towards  h.s  ' 
hidory. 

Dr  Ciidworth,  in  his  Inle',Ie3ua!  Si/iem*,  after  cxa-  *  g,,-  f.  r 
mining  and  confuting  the  objeflions  that  have  been  .Se(S>.  t^, 
made  to  the  being  of  an  Orpheus,  ar:d  with  his  ufnsl 
learning  and  a' ilities  clearly  cdablifhiiig  his  txid- 
ence,  proceeds,  in  a  very  airple  manner,  to  fpeak  oi 
the  opinions  an  1  writings  of  our  bard,  whom  he  re- 
gards not  only  as  the  firft  mufician  and  poet  of  anti- 
quity, but  as  a  great  irythologift,  from  whom  the 
Greeks  derived  the  'i  hracian  ivligions  rites  and  my- 
deries. 

"  It  in  tlie  opinion  (f.iys  he)  of  fome  erin.-'nt  phi- 
lolorers  of  later  times,  that  there  never  was  any  fuch 
perfon  as  Orpheus,  except  in  Falrylan  i  ;  and  th:'.t 
his  whole  hiftory  was  nothing  but  a  mere  romantic  al- 
legory, utterly  devoid  of  truth  ;in  !  realitv.  L^l  ihtrc 
..^  T  ■  is 
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Orpheus,  is  nothing  alleged  for  tbJs  opinion  from  antiquity,  ex- 
'""~V~~^  cept  the  one  p^.tTage  of  Cicero  concerning  ,-iriftotle  { 
who  feems  to  have  meant  no  more  than  this,  that 
there  was  no  fuch  poet  as  Oipheus  anterior  to  Homer, 
or  that  the  verfcs  vulgarly  call'.-d  Orph'cal  were 
not  wtitten  by  Orpheus.  Hovever,  if  it  flionlil  be 
granted  that  Ariilotle  had  denied  the  txiftence  of  fii -h 
n  man,  there  feenis  to  be  no  reafon  why  his  fnij^le  tef- 
timony  (liould  preponderate  againft  the  iiniverfal  cnn- 
fent  of  all  antiquity  :  which  agrees,  that  Orpheus  was 
the  fon  of  CEa,;er,  by  biith  a  Thracian,  the  father 
or  chief  founder  of  tjie  mytholofrical  and  allegorical 
theology  amor.gft  the  Greeks,  and  of  all  their  mod 
f '.cred  rcligicius  rites  and  -myftcries  ;  who  la  commonly 
fuppofe^  to  have  Ined  before  the  Trojan  war,  thit 
is,  in  the  timi  of  the  Ifraelitifli  jii  '.ges,  or  at  lealt  to 
havs  l)een  fenior  both  to  Htfiod  and  Homer  ;  and  to 
have  died  a  violent  death,  rooli  affiiming  that  lie  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  women,  bccaiife  their  hulbands  de- 
ferted  them  in  order  to  follow  him.  For  which  reafon, 
in  tht  vifionof  Hcrus  Pamphiiius,  in  Pbto,  Oiphcus's 
foul  paffin;^  into  another  body,  is  f  liil  to  have  chofen 
that  of  a  fwan,  a  reputed  inufical  animal,  on  account  of 
the  great  hatred  he  had  conceived  for  all  women,  from 
the  death  which  th«y  had  infllclcd  on  him.  And  the 
hiftoric  truth  of  Orpheus  was  not  only  acltnowledj-Jjed 
by  Plato,  hut  alfo  by  Ifocrates,  who  lived  before 
Ariftotle,  in  liisotation  in  prailc  of  Biifirls  ;  and  con 
firmed  by  the  grave  hillovian  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
fays,  that  Orpheus  diligenily  applied  himfelf  to  litera- 
ture, and  when  he  had  learned  '«  i^vioKoyH/jjix,  or  the 
mythological  part  of  theology,  he  t-avelled  into  E 
gypt,  where  he  foon  became  the  greateft  proficient 
among  the  Greeks  in  the  Uiyfteries  of  religion,  theolo- 
jry,  and  poetry.  Neither  was  his  hiftory  of  Orpheus 
contradiiled  by  Origen,  when  fo  juftlv  provoked  by 
Celfus,  who  had  pvvfcrieJ  him  to  our  Saviour  ;  and, 
according  to  SuiJas,  Orpheus  the  Thracian  was  the 
iirft  inventor  of  the  religious  myfteries  of  the  Greeks, 
End  that  religion  was  thence  called  Of»T>ttia,  Threjkfia, 
as  If  a  Thr-acianinvention.  On  account  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  Or|-)heus,  there  have  been  numherlefs  fables 
intermingled  with  his  h'ftoiy  ;  yet  tlicre  appears  no 
reafon  that  we  fhould  dilbelleve  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a 


Cudworth  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  poems  afcril)ed 
to  Orpheus  were  either  written  by  him,  or  that  they 
were  very  ancient,  and  contained  his  doftriiies.  He 
farther  argues,  that  though  Orpheus  was  a  polylheift, 
and  aflerted  a  multiplicity  of  gojf,  he  neverthelefs 
acknowledged  one  fupreme  unmade  deity,  as  the  ori- 
ginal of  all  things  ;  and  that  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Platonifts  not  only  had  Orpheus  in  great  efteem,  be- 
ing commonly  called  by  thein  the  Tbcologer.  but  were 
alfo  thought  in  great  meafure  to  have  owed  tlitir  theo- 
logy and  phllofophy  to  him,  deriving  it  from  his  prin- 
ciples and  traditions. 

The  blfhop  of  Gloucefter*  fpeaks  no  more  doubt- 
fully of  the  exlftence  of  Orpheus  than  of  Homer  and 
Hefii;d,  with  whom  he  ranks  him,  not  only  as  a 
poet,  but  alfo  as  a  the.>logian,  and  founder  of  reli- 
gion. 

The  familv  of  Orpheus  is  traced  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton for  fcveral  generations :  ''  Sv'fnc  palling  over  the 
iiellefpont,  con<luers  i  hrace  j  kills  Lycurgus,  king 
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of  that  country  ;  and  gives  his  kingdom  and  one  of  Orphttu. 
his  finging-woroen  to  CEagrus,  the  fon  of  Tharops,  and  —  y  " 
fath(;r  of  Orpheus  ;  Ktnce  Orplieus  in  faid  to  have  had 
the  mufe  C'lllope  for  his  mother." 

He  is  allowed  by  moft  ancient  authors  to  have  ex- 
celled in  poeti-y  and  mulic,  particularly  the  latter  ;  and 
that  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  is  reprefented  as  taming 
the  moft  ferocious  anim.ds,  changing  the  courfe  of  the 
w'nds  by  his  melody,  and  as  caufrng  the  ti'ces  of  the 
forell  to  dance  in  concert  with  his  lyre.  This  ac- 
count, though  we  mull  fuppofe-  It  fabulous,  yet  proves 
hfs  excellence  to  have  been  great  bei'ore  it  could  have 
plven  rife  to  fuch  fictions.  He  is  fald  to  have  early 
cultivated  the  lyre.  In  preiercnce  to  every  other  inftru- 
mcnt :  fo  that  .11  ihoie  who  came  piter  him  were  con- 
ttrited  to  be  his  Imitators  ;  whereas,  accnrdlrg  to  Plu- 
tarch, he  adopted  no  model;  for  before  his  time  no  other 
r  uhc  was  known,  except  a  few  airs  for  the  flute. 
Mufic  was  fo  clofeiy  connedled  in  ancient  times  with  Burnev't 
the  moft  fublime  fciences,  tliat  Orpheus  united  it  not  ^lfl\'f 
on!y  with  phllofophy,  but  with  theoloijy  and  Icgldation.  "'^"J"' 
He  aljftained  from  eating  animal  lood  ;  and  held  eggs^^, 
in  abhorrence  as  aliment,  Iieirig  perfuaded  that  the  egg 
fu!, lilted  before  the  ehicken,  and  was  the  principle  of 
all  exlftence  :  both  his  knowledge  and  prejudices,  it  is 
jirohable,  were  a.  quired  in  Egypt,  as  ucU  as  thofe  of 
Pythagoras  many  ages  alter. 

With  refpeft  to  his  abftaining  from  the  flefh  of 
oxen,  Gefntr  fuppofes  it  may  have  proceeded  from 
the  vericiation  fliown  to  that  annual  fo  ufeful  in  tillage, 
in  the  Eleufinlan  myfteries  iiittituted  in  honour  of 
Cereo,  the  godJtfs  of  agriculture.  He  might  have 
added,  that,  as  thefe  myllerles.were  inftitute.l  in  imi- 
tation of  thofe  eftabliflied  in  Egypt  in  honour  of  Ofiris 
and  Ills,  this  abftinencc  fi-om  animal  food  was  of  the 
like  origin,  and  a  particular  compliment  to  Apis. 
But  Abbe  Fraguier,  in  an  ingenious  diflertation  upon 
the  Orphic  Life,  gives  ftill  more  importance  to  the  pro- 
hibition ;  for  as  Orpheus  was  the  leglflator  and  huma- 
nlzer  of  the  wild  and  favage  Thraciins,  who  were  ca- 
nlbals,  a  total  abolition  of  eating  hum:m  flcfti  could 
only  be  eftabhfned  by  obliging  his  countrymen  to  ab- 
ftain  from  every  thing  that  had  life. 

With  refpett  to  theology,  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  """'•  ^'" , 
us,  that  his  father  Oieagrus  gave  him  his  ftrft  inllruc-"^^"''^','''''* 
tlans  in  religion,  lir.partlug  to  him  the  myfteries  of 
Bacchus,  as  they  were  then  praflifed  in  Thrace.  He 
became  afterwards  a  difclple  of  the  Idaei  Datlyli  in 
Crete,  and  there  acquired  new  ideas  concerning  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  But  nothing  contributed  fo  much 
to  his  flcill  in  theological  matters,  as  his  journey  into 
Egypt  ;  where  being  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of 
Ills  an]  Ofiris,  or  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  concerning  initiations,  expiations,  fune- 
ral rites,  and  other  points  of  religious  worlhip,  far  fu- 
perlor  to  any  one  of  his  age  and  coiuitry.  And  being 
much  connected  with  the  defcendants  of  Cadmus,  the 
foimner  of  Thebe?  in  Boeotia,  he  refolved,  in  order  to 
honour  their  origin,  to  tranfport  into  Gr'eece  the 
whole  fable  of  Oirrls,  and  apply  it  to  the  family  of 
Cadmus.  The  credulous  people  eafily  received  this 
tale,  and  were  much  flattered  by  the  inilitution  of  the 
cer-emonies  in  honour  of  Oiiris.  Thus  Orpheus,  who 
was  held  in  great  veneration  at  the  Grecian  Thebes,  of 
which  he  wss  bevonie  a  citizeU;  admirably  adapted 
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«»rphei!».  this  f'.ble,  and  remiered  it  refpeftable,  not  only  by  liis 
^■"^  beautiful  verfes  and   rn?rner   of  fimjing  them,   but  by 

the  reputation  he  had  acquired  of  being  profoundly 
llviiled  in  .ill  n.ligious  concerns.  Diodorus  Siculus  alio 
fays  that  he  was  a  mod  attentive  ftiident  in  all  kinds 
of  literature,  whether  facrcd  or  profane. 

At  his  return  into  Greece,  accordinfr  to  Paufanias, 
he  was  htl-!  in  the  hieheft  veneration  by  the  people,  as 
they  imagined  he  had  difcovered  the  fecret  of  expia- 
ting crimes,  purifying  criminals,  curiiig  difeafes,  and 
appealing  the  angry  gods.  He  formed  and  promul- 
gated an  idea  of  a  hell,  from  the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  received  throughout 
all  Greece.  He  inftituted  the  n-.yfteries  and  worlhip 
of  Hecate  among  the  Eginetes,  and  that  of  Ceres  at 
Sparfa. 

Juitia  Martyr  fays,  that  he  introduced  among  the 
Gietks  near  360  gotis  ;  Hefiod  and  Homer  purfued 
his  labours,  and  followed  the  fame  clue,  agreeing  in 
the  lii;e  doftrines,  having  all  drank  at  the  fame  Egyp- 
tian fcuntain. 

Profane  authors  look  upon  Orpheus  as  the  inventor 
of  that  fptcies  of  magic  called  evocation  of  the  manes, 
or  railing  ghofts ;  and  indeed  the  hymns  which  are  at- 
tributed to  him  are  moftly  pieces  of  incantation,  and 
real  conjurition.  By  all  accounts  he  was  an  admirable 
mufician  :  he  is  faid  to  have  received  a  lyre  from 
AooUo,  or  according  to  fome  from  Mercury,  upon 
which  he  played  with  fuch  a  mallerly  hand,  that  even 
the  mod  rapid  rivers  ceafed  to  flow,  the  favage  beads 
of  the  foreft  forgot  their  wildnefs.  and  the  mountains 
cametolillen  to  his  fong.  All  nature  feemed  charmed 
an,^.  animated,  and  the  nymphs  were  his  conifant  com- 
panions. Eury.'.ice  was  the  only  one  who  made  a 
deep  imprcflion  on  the  melodious  mufician,  and  tlieir 
nuptials  weie  ctlehrated.  Their  happinefs,  however, 
W2S  but  fliort  :  for  Ariftacns  became  enamoured  of  her; 
and  as  file  fled  from  her  purfner,  a  ferpent  that  was 
lurking  in  the  grafs  bit  her  foot,  and  fhe  died  of  the 
poifoned  wound.  Her  lofs  was  feverely  felt  by  Or- 
pheus, and  he  refolved  to  recover  her  or  perifh  in  the 
attempt.  With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the 
infernal  regions,  ard  gained  an  eafy  adm.iffion  to  the 
palace  cf  Pluto.  The  king  of  hell  was  charmed  with 
the  melody  of  his  drains  ;  and  according  to  the  beau- 
tiful txpreffions  of  the  potts,  the  wheel  of  Ixion  flop- 
ped, the  done  of  S'fyphus  flood  dill,  Tantalus  forgot 
his  jierpetual  third,  and  even  the  furies  relented. 
Pluto  and  Froferpine  were  moved  with  his  fcrrow, 
and  confented  to  rtftore  him  Eurydice,  provided  he 
forbore  looking  beliind  him  till  he  had  come  to  the  ex- 
tremeft  borders  ot  hell.  The  conditions  were  gladly 
accepted,  and  Orpheus  was  already  in  fight  of  the  up- 
per regions  cf  the  air,  when  he  forgot  his  promifes, 
and  turned  back  to  look  at  his  long  loft  Eurydice. 

All  d'nger?  pad,    at  len.Tth  the  lovely  bride 
In  fsfety  goes,  with  her  melodious  guide  ; 
Longing  the  common  light  again  to  (hnre, 
And  drr.w  the  vital  hreath  of  upper  air  : 
He  fird,  and.clofe  behind  him  followed  die  ; 
For  fuch  was  Froferpine  s  fevere  decree. 
When  flrong  defires  th'  Imp-tient  youth  invade  ; 
By  little  caution,  and  much  love  betrayed  : 
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A  fault  which  eafy  pardon  might  receive,  ' 

Were  lovers  judges,  or  could  hell  forgive. 
For  near  the  confines  of  ethtrial  light, 
And  longing  for  the  glimm'ring  of  a  fight, 
Th'  univary  lover  cad  a  look  behind, 
Forgetful  of  the  law,  nor  mader  of  his  mind. 
Straight  all  his  hopes  exhal'din  empty  fmoke  ; 
And  his  long  toils  were  forfeit  for  a  look. 

Drvden's  Virgil. 

He  faw  her,  but  (he  inftantly  vanidicd  from  his  eyes: 
He  attempted  to  follow  her,  but  he  was  refufed  ad- 
miffion  ;  and  the  only  comfort  he  could  find  was  to 
footh  his  grief  at  the  found  of  his  mufital  indrument 
in  grottoes  or  on  the  mountains.  He  totally  fepa- 
ratcd  himfelf  from  the  focicty  of  mankind  ;  and  the 
Thracian  wom.en,  whom  he  had  offended  by  his  cold- 
nefs  to  their  am.orous  pafiion,  or,  according  to  others, 
by  his  unnatural  gratifications  .f:nd  impure  indulgen- 
cies,  attacked  him  while  they  celebrated  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus  ;  and  after  they  had  torn  his  body  to  piece.-, 
they  threw  his  head  into  the  He!)ri;s,  vvhicli  dill  ar- 
ticulated the  words  Eurydice  !  Eurydice  !  as  it  was 
carried  down  the  dream  into  the  jEgean  fea.  Others 
think,  that,  as  he  attempted  to  conjure  his  wife  from 
the  dead,  which  they  underftand  by  the  dory  of  his 
going  down  to  hcllj  he  thought  he  faw  her;  and  when 
afterwards,  on  looking  back,  he  miflTcd  her,  ke  died  of 
grief.  There  is  certainly  lome  reafon  for  fuppofing 
this  to  be  the  cafe  :  for  there  were  perfons  lind  tem- 
ples publicly  appointed  for  the  purpofe;  and  Paufanias 
reHlly  fpeaks  of  that  temple  which  was  in  Thefprotia, 
and  where  Orpheus  went  to  call  up  the  ghod  of  Eu- 
rj'dice.  Poets  often  mention  this  fubjett ;  and  in- 
ftances  of  it  occur  in  hidory  both  facred  and  pro- 
fane. The  witch  of  Endor  is  well  known  to  thofe 
who  read  the  hiftorical  part  of  the  Bible.  But  to 
particularife  indanccs,  whether  facred  or  profane, 
would  be  endlefs.  Some  maintain  that  he  was  kil!« 
ed  by  a  thunder-bolt.  He  was  buried  at  Pieria 
in  Macedonia,  according  to  Apollodoius.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Dion  boaded  that  his  tomb  was  in  their 
city,  and  the  people  of  Mount  Lihethrus  in  Thrace 
claimed  the  fiime  honour  ;  and  farther  obferved  thr.t 
the  nightingales  which  built  their  neds  near  his  tomb, 
fang  with  greater  melody  than  all  other  birds.  Or- 
pheus, as  fome  report,  after  death  received  divine 
honours  ;  the  mufis  gave  an  honourable  burial  to  his 
remains,  and  his  lyre  became  one  of  the  condellations 
in  the  heavens. 

Tzetzes  explains  the  falde  of  his  drawing  his  wife 
Eurydice  from  hell,  by  his  great  fl<ill  in  medicine,  with 
which  he  prolonged  her  lire,  cr,  in  other  words, 
fnatched  her  from  the  grrve.  jEfculapius,  and  other 
phyficians,  have  been  faid  to  have  raifed  from  the 
dead  thofe  wliom  they  had  recovered  from  dangerous 
difeafes. 

The  bifliop  of  Glouceder,  in  his  learned,  am;  le, 
and  admirable  account  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries, 
fays,  "  While  thefe  myfteri  s  were  confined  to  Egypt 
their  native  country,  and  while  the  Grecian  lawgivers 
went  thither  to  be  initiated,  as  a  kind  of  defignatioa 
to  their  ofiice,  the  ceicmcny  would  be  naturally  de- 
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Ojphfii'.  ("peaking  w»s  ufed  by  OrpVieus,  Bac-hiis,  an!  otheT> : 
^'—^V'-—  arid  continue!  even  after  the  myileries  were  introdu- 
ceri  jnti)  Greece,  as  appears  ^ly  the  fables  of  Herculec, 
Caftoi,  Pollux,  and  1  befeus's  defcenl  into  hell ;  but 
the  allegory  was  fn  circiimftanced,  zi  to  difcover  the 
truth  concc;.lc  !  un'.er  it.  So  OrphcuB  Is  laid  to  get 
to  hell  by  the  power  of  hlo  li.irp  : 

Thrcicia  fielus  citliara,  jidibufque  canoris. 

ViRG.  ./En.  vi.  vcr.  11^9. 
That  is,  in  quality  of  lawgiver  ;  the  harp  beit/g  the 
known  fymbol  of  his  laws,  by  which  he  humanized  a 
rude  and  barl  armis  people. —  Had  an  old  poem,  un- 
der the  n?me  of  Orphtus,  intitled  A  defccnt  into  Hell, 
been  now  e.xtant,  it  would  perhaps  have  (hown  us, 
that  no  more  was  inemt  than  Orphtus's  InUiat'wn." 
See  Mystekies. 

Manyancient  writers,  in  fpeakingof  his  death,  rclste, 
that  the  Thracian  women,  as  hinted  at  above, enraged  at 
Veing  abandoned  bytheir  hulbands,  who  were  diiciples  of 
OrphcUS,  roncfa'ed  themfelves  in  the  woods,  in  order 
to  f^tiate  their  vengeance  ;  an.l,  notwithllanding  they 
poftpoi  ed  the  perpetration  of  their  defign  foni;  tiine 
through  fear,  at  length,  by  drinking  to  a  degree  of 
intoxication,  they  fo  far  fortified  their  courage  as  to 
put  him  to  death.  And  Plutsrch  alfures  us,  that  the 
Thrarians  ftigmati/ed  their  women,  even  in  his  time, 
for  the  barbarity  of  this  aiSion. 
*  Warbur-  Our  veneralils  hard  is  defended  by  the  author  *  of 
aon,  {]jg  Dii'lric-  l.i^atioii,  from  foine  infinu/.tions  to  hi»  riifad- 

vantagsin  Diogenes  Lr.ertius.  "  It  is  true  (f-y  he), 
if  uncertain  report  was  to  be  believed,  the  myfteries 
were  coirupted  very  early  ;  for  Orpheus  himfcll  is  faid 
to  have  ttbufcd  them.  But  this  was  an  art  the  de- 
banched  n  ylls  of  later  times  employed  to  varnifh  their 
enormities  ;  as  the  detel^ed  p^erafts  of  after-ages 
fcandalized  the  blameltfs  Socrates.  Befides,  the  ftory 
is  fo  ill  laid,  that  it  is  deteded  by  the  furefl:  recotcis 
of  antiquity  :  for  in  confequence  of  what  they  fabled 
of  Orpheus  in  the  mylferics,  they  preten'.ed  he  w.ns 
torn  in  pieces  liy  the  women  ;  whertas  it  appeared 
from  the  inf.ription  on  his  monunieirt  at  Dium  in 
Macedonia,  that  he  was  llruck  dead  with  lightnin?,  the 
envied  death  of  the  reputed  favourites  of  the  gods." 
,  This  monument  at  Dium,  confilliug  of  a  msrble 
urn  on  a  pillar,  was  flill  to  be  ften  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
fanias.  It  is  f;iid,  however,  that  his  fepulchre  was 
removed  from  Libcthra,  upon  Mount  Olympus,  where 
Orpheus  was  born,  and  from  whence  it  was  transfer- 
red to  Dium  by  the  Mavedonians,  after  the  ruin  of 
Libethra  by  a  fuddin  inundaiion  which  a  dreadful 
ilorm  had  oeiafioued.  This  event  is  very  minutely  re- 
lated by  Pii'fanias. 

Virgil  bcfluws  the  firft  place  in  his  Elyfium  upon 
the  Icgiflators,  and  thofe  ivho  Iroii^ht  miii:kind  Jri.m  a 
Jlnte  oj'  naiure  iiito  fociety  : 

Magiiamtni  hen'es,  nali  mtlior'.lus  aniiis- 
At  the  head  of  thefe  is  Orpheus,  the  moll  renowned 
of  the  Europ->:an  lawgivers,  fcut  better  known  under 
the  charadfer  of  a  poet  :  for  the  firft  laws  ieing  '  itten 
in  meafure,  to  allure  men  to  learn  then-.,  and,  when 
learnt,  to  retain  them,  the  fable  would  have  it,  that 
by  the  force  of  harmony  Orpheus  foftened  the  favage 
iti.habitaiits  of  Thrace :. 
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Thre  ictus  longa  cum  vejle  facer  Jos 

Obloquilur  numtris  Jtptcm  difirlminu  "vocuni  : 
'Javique  eaJeni  il'!^iUs,jamj>i:3inepulfate!mrno. 

JE.S.  lib.  vi.  VI  r.  f^y. 

The  feven  firings  given  by  the  poet  in  ti\i3  pafia^'e 
to  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  is  a  circumltance  lomtwhat 
hiftorical.  The  firll  Mevcureau  lyre  had,  at  mofl, 
but  four  ftrings.  Others  were  afterwards  added  to  it 
by  the  fecond  Mercury,  or  Amphion  :  but,  according 
to  feveral  traditions  prefcrvcl  by  Greek  hiltoriin?,  it 
wa»  Orpheus  who  completed  the  fecond  tetrachord, 
which  extended  the  fcale  t!i  a  heptachord,  or  Jliteii 
founds,  implied  by  the  J'eptcm  difirtmlna  votum.  For 
the  afTertion  of  many  writers,  thnc  Orpheus  added  two 
new  firings  to  the  lyre,  which  before  had  feven,  cladies 
w,th  the  claims  of  Pythagoras  to  the  invention  of 
the  oftachord,  or  addition  of  the  found  projlair.b.mo- 
menos  to  the  heptachord,  of  which  almull  all  antiqui- 
ty allows  him  to  have  been  the  invrntor.  And  it  is 
not  eafy  to  fuppofe,  tliiit  thf  I)  re  (hould  have  been 
leprcfcnted  in  ancient  fculpture  with  foiu"  or  five  llrings 
only,  if  it  had  had  nine  fo  eerly  as  the  time  of  Or- 
pheus, who  flourifhtd  long  before  fculj.'ture  was  known 
in  Greece.     Seethe  article  Lyre. 

With  rcfped  to  the  writings  of  Orpheus,  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Pindar  as  author  of  the  .nrgonautics,  and 
Herodotus  fpeaks  of  his  Orphics.  His  hymns,  fa\» 
Paufanias,  were  very  (hort,  and  but  few  in  number: 
the  J^ycomides,  an  Athenian  family,  kupiv  them  by 
heart,  and  had  an  exclufive  privilege  ot  Tinging  them, 
and  thofe  of  their  old  poets,  MuUeus,  Onomacritus, 
Fdmphue,  and  Olen,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleufi- 
nian  myittrks  ;  that  is,  the  piielU-.ood  was  hcttditary 
in  this  family. 

Jamhiicus  tells  us,  that  the  poems  under  the  name 
of  Orpheus  were  written  in  the  Doric  di.ileft,  but 
have  fmce  I'ee*!  tranfdialecled,  or  modcrnifed.  It  was 
the  common  opinion  in  antiquity  that  they  were  ge- 
nuine ;  but  even  thofe  whu  doubted  of  it,  gave  them 
to  the  earliell  Pythagoreans,  and  fome  of  tliem  to  Py- 
thagoras himfelf,  who  has  frequently  been  called  the 
foUoiucr  of  Orpheus,  and  has  been  luppofed  to  havii 
adopted  many  of  hia  ojiinions. 

Of  the  poems  tliat  are  Hill  fubfifting  under  the 
name  of  Orpheus,  which  were  collefled  and  pubhfh- 
ed  at  Nuremberg  1702,  by  Andr.  Chrift.  Efchcii- 
bach,  and  which  have  been  fuice  reprinted  at  Leipiic 
1764,  under  the  title  of  or^F.nx  AnANi.^i,  feveral  have 
been  attributed  to  Onomacritus,  an  Athenian,  who 
flourilhei  under  the  Pyfillratida;,  about  500  ye»rs 
before  Chrift.  Their  titles  are,  1.  The  Argonautics, 
an  epic  poem.  2.  Eighty  i'lK  hymns  ;  which  are  fo 
full  of  incantations  and  magicjl  evocation,  that  Daniel 
Heinfius  has  failed  them  I'fram  Sutantr  litnrgiam,  "  the 
tiue  litur^'y  of  the  dcvii  "  P.nifanlas,  who  made  no 
doubt  that  the  hymns  fulfilling  in  his  time  were  com- 
pcfcd  by  Orpheus,  tells  us,  that  though  lefs  elegant,  . 
they  had  been  preferred  for  religious  purpofes  to  thofe 
of  Homer.  5.  Be  lapidihj,  a  pnem  on  precious  itones. 
4.  Fragments,  coUcfted  by  Henry  Stevens.  Orpheus 
has  been  called  the  inventor,  or  at  leaft  the  prrjpagdtor,  . 
of  many  arts  and  doftrines  a.mong  the  Greeks,  i.  The 
comiina/ion  of  iiUers,  or  the  art  of  writing.     ;.  M'lfic-, 
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eu«,  the  lyre,  or  lithara,  of  ftvni  ftrin^s,  aJdirg  three  to 
\ti\t.  (I^at  oi  Mcrcuty.  3.  HexarmUr  -vrife.  4.  Myfleries 
"""^  ;in*i  theotvg\.  5.  AletHcine.  6.  Magic  and  divina- 
tion. 7.  -Jlrohgy.  Scrviiis  upon  tin;  (ixth  ^neid, 
p.  45c,  fays  Orpheus  firft  inflituted  the  harmony  of  the 
j'pheres.  8.  He  is  ftid  hkevvife  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  imagined  a  f/umlity  of  worlds,  or  that  tlie  moon 
and  planets  were  inhabited 

Orpheus,  in  I'chthyr'lhgy,  the  name  oF  a  fifh  caught 
in  the  Archipehgo.  It  is  of  a  hroatl  and  flat  hgure, 
and  of  a  fine  purple  culour  ;  its  eyes  are  iartre  and 
prominent,  and  its  teeth  fL-rrate1  ;  it  has  only  one 
fin  on  the  back,  and  the  anterior  rays  of  that  are 
prickly,  the  others  foft  to  ihe  tmich;  its  anus  is  fmjll, 
bnd  is  faid  to  have  no  paiTage  for  the  femen. 

This  was  the  lifh  called  orpheus  by  the  ancients,  hut 
the  modern  Greeks  call  another  fifli  by  that  name. 
It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  fparus,  of  a  fi.it  figure,  but  very 
thick,  has  a  fmall  mouth,  and  is  covered  with  fmall 
hut  very  rough  fcales,  which  adhere  very  firmly  to 
the  flelh ;  the  tail  Is  not  forked  ;  it  has  flefliy  lips,  and 
very  fmall  teeth  ;  its  back  and  fiJts  are  black  ;  its 
belly  white ;  it  has  a  lartre  Hack  fpat  at  the  root  of 
the  tail  ;  its  head  is  reddil^,  and  ics  fins  are  very 
elegantly  dlverfified  with  various  colours  ;  it  has  only 
one  back  fin,  and  that  has  the  ?.nterior  ray  prickly, 
the  hinder  ones  not  at  all  fo.  It  grows  fometimes 
to  20  pounds  weight,  ind  is  much  efteemed  among 
the  modern  Greeks. 

C'RriMENr,  iiur-pigmeiitum,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
bituminous  mintrel  compofcd  of  fulphnr  and  arfenic, 
fometimes  aitifiria'ly  produced,  but  foun  1  alfo  native 
in  the  earth,  and  coniiituting  one  of  the  ores  of  ar- 
fenic. It  is  of  two  kinds,  red  and  yellow,  the  former 
generally  found  In  an  indurated  (late;  thfiugh  Cronlltrdt 
fuppofcs  that  it  may  alfo  be  met  with  in  loofe  fcily 
powder,  as  it  is  fometimes  met  wltii  in  the  iliops.  '  It 
is  commonly  found  in  /liapekfs  mafiet,  v<ry  fcldom 
cryftallifed  ;  thoug;h  Baron  Borne  o'.tce  found  it  in  a 
polyhedral  form  on  a  blue  clay  in  Hungary.  The 
name  rf;/  urfiment  has  been  given  by  llie  more  judi- 
cious to  fandarach,  and  by  the  vulgar  to  red  firfe- 
fenic;  bnt  it  is  to-be  rcllrainrd  only  to  this  folhle, 
which  is  of  a  fine  bright  red,  aiuj  of  the  regular  tex- 
ture of  the  c)rpiments,  and  anfwering  all  their  cha- 
rafteis.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  fnbltance  of  a  fine 
bright  red,  very  gloffy.  ar>d  a  little  tranfparent,  and 
18  found  in  the  'f  urkirti  dominions,  in  the  Ifiands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  cviu  in  our  own  country,  L)r 
Hill  having  received  fome  of  it  from  Cornwall,  under 
J  the  name  of  red  muK,Uc..  The  veliow  kind  is  met  wiifi 
commonly  of  (hir.Iiiij  flexible  lamella:  like  mrcE,  the 
fpccific  Gravity  about  5517.  It  burns  with  a  blue  fli'ine, 
and  coi  tjins  about  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of  ful- 
phur.  It  Is  found  native  in  Hungary)  and  In  many 
^parts  of  Germany  and  the  Tnrkilh  dominions:  it  is 
the  common  orpimci;t  of  the  (hops.  Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  noxious  qnalitits  o{  the  arfenic  are 
fo  much  coiinterafled  by  the  fnlphur  with  which  this 
fnbllance  is  mixed,  that  it  may  l.e  fwailowed  with 
f.ifety  ;  but  Macquer  pofitivcly  aficrts  the  cont'rarv, 
a.'.d  very  ftrioully  cautions  againfl  its  ufe,  even  though 
we  be  ctitain  that  tfc«  crpiment  is  native.  There  Is 
befides  a  broad-flaked,  gold- :-..loured  kind,  well  known 
amojig  the  ancients,  as  is  plain  ficm  the  defcripticii 
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of  it  left  us  by  Dlofcorides,  and  much  efleemed  at  Orpine, 
prefent  by  our  painters.  This  is  found  in  feveral  0'"''y- 
places,  as  in   the  iflands  of  the   Archipelago,  in  the  " 

inlneH  of  Godtlaer  in  Saxony,  in  fom.e  parts  of  Tur- 
key, and  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  its  utmoft  puritv 
about  Smyina  ;  this  makes  the  fineft  of  all  vclLnvs  in 
painting.  The  fmallflaked,  yellow  kind,  which  Is  the 
common  orpimcnt  of  the  (hops.  Is  alfo  a  fine  colaur, 
though  greatly  inferior  to  the  former.  The  Indians 
ufe  orplnient,  cnirfded  with  juice  of  lemons,  with 
good  fuccefs  againll  levers. 

The  red  arfenic,  or  realgar,  is  llkewlfe  found  in  an 
indurated  ilate,  and  in  irregular  or  llalaiiitical  malTeS. 
It  is  either  cpaqne  or  femltranr;jarent  ;  fo«metimes  it 
is  found  quite  tranfparent,  and  regularly  crylhllifrd 
in  oaocdrnl  prifms  or  pyramids;  in  which  laft  form 
it  is  c.illed  riih  of  arfenic.  Jts  fpeclfic  gravity  Is  nboiit 
3225  ;  it  contains  16 per  cent,  of  fulphur  ;  and  its  red 
colour  is  eafily  deftroyed  by  the  nitrous  acid.  In  or- 
der to  analyfe  thefe  two  kinds  of  orplment,  they  ou»hr 
to  be  digetted  In  marine  acid,  adding  t!ie  nitrous  by 
degrees  to  aflllt  the  folutlon.  The  fiilphur  is  then 
left  on  the  filter,  while  the  arfenic  rem^iins  in  the  fo- 
lution,  from  which  it  mjy  be  precipitated  In  its  metd- 
lie  form  by  zinc,  adding  fplrit  of  wine  to  tlie  ful(iti'.)n. 

ORPINE,  in  botany.      See  Sedum. 


ORRERY,  a  curious  machine  for 


leprefentlng  the  ■ 


motions  or  phafes  of  the  heavenly  bodies.      See  Astro- 
nomy, 11'  13,  487,  48S,  and  493. 

The  reafon  of  Its  being  called  an  Orrery,  was  this  :  • 
Mr  Rowley,  a  mathematical  inllrument-maker,  Iwvino- • 
got  one  from  Mr  George  Graliam>  the  oriCTlnd  in'^ 
vtnior,   to  be  fent   abroad' with    fOme   of  his  own  in- 
ftrumcuts,  he   copied    it,  and    made   the   firft  for  the 
earl  of  Orrery.      Sir    Richard    Steel,   who   knew   no- 


thing of  Mr   Graham's   mac!: 


thinking   to  do  ju-. 


fliVe  to  the  firft  encoa.'-ager,  as  wdll  as  to  the  inventor,  . 
of  fufh  a   currous  inftrument,   c.dled  It  an  Orrery,  and 
gave  Mr  Rowley  the  praife  d',;e  to  Mr  Graham. 

It  would  be  too  great  an  undertaking  here  to  give  • 
an  account  of  the  mechanifra  of  the  larger  fort  of  or- 
reries, which  reprefei  t  the  movements  of  all  the  hea- 
venly bodies;  nor  indeed  c.tu  it  be  done  cither  by 
diagram  or  defcription,  to  render  it  intelligible  to  the 
moft  difceruiag  reader  :  but,  inltead  of  that,  we  fliall 
exhibit  an  idea  of  tlie  theory  ar,d  Itrudure  of  an  ufe- 
fiil,  concife,  and  portable  planetarium,  which  any 
gentlemsii  m;y  have  made  for  a  fmall  expence,  and' 
wiil  exhibit  very  juftly  the  motions  of  all  the  pri- 
mary planets  about  the  fun,  by  wheel-wurk;  and  ihofe 
that  have  leiou.l-.uieo,  or  moons,  may  have  them 
placed  about  their  piimarics  moveable  by  the  haiul, 
io  that  the  whole  (hail  be  a  j'.iil  reprefentation  of  the 
folav  fydem,  or  true  Hate  of  the  heavens,  for  any  given 
time  of  the  year. 

In  Older  to  this,  we  mud  romp.ire,  nnd  find  out  the 
propurtion,  which  the  periodical  times,  or  revolutions 
o»  the  primary  pla^.ets,  bear  to  that  of  the  earth  :  which, 
with  refptd  to  the  (Jeorgium  Sidus,  are  not  as  yet 
lifiiclently  afccrtained ;  but  thofe  of  the  other  pla- 
nets  are  fuch  as  are  exprefled  in  the  table  below, 
where  the  firft  coluT.n  is  the  time  of  the  eartli'.s  period  . 
Ill  days  and  decimal  parts;  the  fecond,  thu  of  the 
planets  ;  the  third  and  fourth  arc  uuHr.bers  in  the  fame 
proportion  to  each  other;,  a?.. 


Orrery 

;1 
O.ru?. 


Tlate 
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3/^5,4,-  :  S8  55   :   :  8c;  !  20,  for  Mercury. 

36, ,2;:  224.7    ?  •  --52:32.  fo'-y/""^- 

365,25  :  686,g        d"  =  =40:  75.  f°''  ^^l^'s. 
365,25  :  4332,5      3;  :   :     7  =  ^3-  f""-  J^piter. 
365,25  :  10759,3    i)   ■■   ••     5-  148.  for  Saturn. 
If    we  now    fuppofe  a  fpiil^le   or   arbor    with  fix 
wheels  fixed  upon  it  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  having 
the  number  of  teeth   in   each    correfponding  to   the 
numbers  in   the  third  column,   viz.  the   wheel  AM 
of  83  teeth,  BLof   5^,  CK  of  50  (for  the   eaith), 
DI  of   40,    £H    of   7,    and  FG    of   5  ;    and   ano- 
ther fet  of  wheels  moving   freely  nbout  an  arbor,  ha- 
v'nT  the  number  of  teeth  in   the  fourth   column,   viz. 
AN  of  20,  BO  of  3:,  CP  of  50  (for  the  eanhl,  DQ__ 
of  75,  ER  of  8^,  and  FS  of  148  ;  then,  if  thofe  two 
arbors  of  fixed  sn-1  moveable  wheels  are  made  of  the 
fize,  and  fixed  at  the  diftance  from  each  other,  as  here 
reprefented  in  the  fcheme,  the  teeth  of  the  former  will 
take  thofe  of  the  latter,  and  turn  thera  very  freely  when 
the  machine  is  in  motion. 

Thefe  arbors,  with  their  wheel,  are  to  be  placed  in 
a  box,  of  an  adequate  fize,  in  a  perpendicular  poll-  ^ 
tion  ;  the  arbor  of  fixed  wheels  to  move  m  pivots  at 
the  tcip  p.nd  bottom  of  the  box ;  and  the  arbor  of  move- 
able wheels  to  go  through  the  top  of  the  box,  to  a 
proper  height,  on  the  top  of  which  is  to  be  placed  a 
round  ball  gilt  with  gold  to  reprtfent  the  fun.  On 
each  of  the  moveable  wheels  is  to  be  fixed  a  foc- 
ket,  or  tube,  afcending  above  the  top  of  the  box, 
and  havina-  on  the  top  a  wire  fixed,  and  bent  at  a 
prooer  diftance  into  a  right  angle  upwwds,  bearing 
on  the  top  a  fmall  round  Uall,  reprefcnting  its  proper 

planets.  r  r       1 

If  then  on  the  lower  part  of  the  arbor  of  fixed 
wheels  be  placed  a  pinion  of  fcrew-teeth,  a  v.inch  tinn- 
ing a  fpindle  with  an  endlefs  fcrew,  playing  in  the  teeth 
cf  the  arbor,  will  turn  it  with  all  its  wheels;  and 
thefe  wheels  will  move  the  others  about,  with  their 
planets,  in  their  proper  and  refpeftlve  periods  of  time, 
very  exaftly.  For  wl  ile  the  fixed  wheel  CK  moves 
its  equal  CP  once  round,  the  wheel  AM  will  move 
AN  a  little  more  than  four  times  round,  and  fo  will 
nearly  exhibit  the  motion  of  Mercury;  and  the  wheel 

FG  will  turn  the  wheel  FS  about  ——round,  and  fo 

will  truly  reprefent  the   motion   oi  Saturn  :  and  the 
fame  U  to  be  obfervcd  of  all  the  reft. 

Orrery  (Earls  of).     See  Boyle. 

ORRICE.     See  Iris. 

ORRUS,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  many  of 
the  ancients  called  the  cultivated  pine-tree,  from  its 
being  remarkalily  full  of  juice. 

The  firft  pcrfon  who  has  given  U5  the  name  isTheo- 
phraftVis ;  but  he  is  followed  in  it  not  only  by  the 
other  Greeks,  but  alfo  by  the  Latins,  who  have  call- 
ed the  fame  tree  for  the  fame  reafon  f/ip'mus,  a  con- 
traftion  or  abbreviation  of  the  word  fdpaphws,  the 
juicy  pine.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  this  laft  was  the  name 
of  the  manured  pitch  tree  ;  but  in  this  he  errs  ;  for 
Vitruvius,  and  others,  tell  us,  that  the  pine-nuts, 
nuces  phiea,  whioli  were  eaten  and  ufcd  in  medicme, 
were  the  fruit  "of  \.\\e  fiil>apinus,  or  fapiniu  ;  and  it  is 
evident,  that  thefe  muft  be  the  proc'uce  of  a  pine- 
tree,  not  of  a  pitch-tree,  or  any  thiiiij  of  tlie  fir 
k.nd. 
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ORSATO  (Sertorlo),  a  celebrated  antiquarian, h!-     Orl 
ftoiian,  and  poet,   was   born  at   Padua  in    1617,  and    qJ 
early  difcovered  a  tafie  for  literature  and  the  fciences.  ,_^ 
He  apphed  himfelf  to   fearcbing  out  antiquities   and 
ancient   infcriptions  ;  for   which   purpofe  he  travelled 
through  all  the  different    parts  of  Italy,  and   in  the 
mean   time  poetry  was  his  amufement.      When  ad- 
vanced in  age,  he   taught    natural   philofophy  in  the 
univeifity  of  Padua.     He   was  alfo  a  member  of  the 
academy    of  the    Ricovrati.       Having    prefented    to 
the    doge  and  fenate  of    Venice    the  hillory  of  Pa- 
dua,  which   he  had    dedicated    to  them,  he  made  a 
long  fpeech,  during  which   he   ftruggled   with   a  na- 
tural  want,  and  died   of  fuppreffion  of  urine,  on  the 
3d  of  July  1678.    Pie  wrote  a  great  number  of  boaka 
which  are  eileemed,  feme  in  Latin,  and  others  in  Ita- 
lian. •  L     -y  ;      r> 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  yo/in  Bap- 
tiji  Orsato,  an  able  phyfician  and  antiquary,  who 
was  born  at  Padua  in  1673,  and  wrote,  i.  Dijfcrtatio 
epnlolarU  de  Lucernls  mitiquls-  2.  A  differtation  Be 
patera  arMfjuorum.  3.  A  fmall  treat ife  De  Jlerms  I'e- 
terum  ;   and  fome  other  works. 

ORSI  (John  Jofeph),  an  ingenious  philologer  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1652;  and 
ftudied  polite  literature,  piiilofophy,  the  civil  bw,  and 
mathematics.  His  houfe  was  a  kind  of  academy, 
where  many  perfons  of  literature  regul?.rly  affembled. 
He  wrote  many  ingenious  lonnets,  paftorals,  and  other 
works  in  Italian,  and  died  in  1733- 

ORfEGAL  CAPE,  the  moll  northern  promontory 
of  Spain,  where  there  is  alfo  a  calUe  of  the  fame  name. 
W.  Lonsr.  8.20.     N.  Lat.  44.0. 

ORTELIUS  (Abraham),  a  celebrated  geogra- 
pher, bom  at  Antwerp,  in  15^7,  was  well  (liillcd  in 
the  languages  and  the  mathematics,  and  acquired  fuch 
reputation  by  his  llcill  in  geography,  that  he  was  fur- 
named  the  Plo/emy  of  his  lime.  Julius  Lipfius,  and 
moR  of  the  great  men  of  the  i6tli  century,  were  Or- 
telius's  friends.  He  refided  at  Oxford  in  the  reign 
of  E.lward  VI.  and  came  a  fecond  time  into  England 
in  1577.  His  Thentrum  Orbis  was  the  completell 
work  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  publifhed,  and 
gained  him  a  reputation  equal  to  his  immenle  labour 
in  compiling  it.  He  alfo  wrote  fcveral  other_  excel- 
lent geographical  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
his  Thefaurvs,  and  his  Synonyma  Geographica.  The 
world  is  hkewife  obliged  to  him  for  the  Britannia, 
which  he  perfuaded  Cambdcn  to  undertake.  He  died 
at   Antwerp  in  1598. 

ORTHEZ,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Beam,  and 
perhaps  the  meaneft  in  all  France.  It  was,  however, 
till  the  Revolution,  a  bilhop's  fee.  The  cathedral  is 
a  wretched  edifice,  vety  ancient,  built  in  a  barbaroua 
ftyle,  and  almoll  in  ruins.  The  remains  of  the  cattle 
of  Oithez  are  very  noble,  and  it:-  fituation  is  fine,  on 
a  hill,  which  commands  the  town  and  a  great  extent 
of  country.  The  people  call  it  Le  Chateau  de  la  Retne 
Jeanne,  becaufe  that  queen  refided  in  it  during  many 
years,  in  preference  to  the  caifle  of  Pau.  Some  of  the 
apartments,  though  in  ruins,  may  yet  be  entered.  The 
prlncefs  Blanche,  daughter  to  John  king  of  Arragon 
and  Navarre,  was  iliut  up,  an-l  died  here,  in  1464. 
Her  brother  being  do!,  (he  became  heirefo  to  the 
crown  of  Nivarre  ;  but  her  father  having  dehveted  her 
into  the  handa  01  her  younger  lifter  Leonora  councefs 
i  of 
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3ox  of  Foix,  {he  confined  the  unhappy  Blanche  in  the 
eaftle  of  Orthez,  and,  after  an  imprifonment  of  two 
'   ',  yeatf,  caufe!  her  to  be  j)oiron(rd. 

ORTHODOX,  in  church  hiflory,  an  appellation 
given  to  thofe  who  are  found  in  -Ai  the  articles  of  the 
Chrilli^n  faith 

ORTHOGRAPHIC  psojection  0/  the  Sphere, 
that  wherein  the  tye  is  fuppofed  to  !ie  at  an  infinite 
dillance  ;  fo  called,  bccaufe  the  perpendioulirs  from 
any  point  of  the  fphore  will  all  fall  in  the  common 
jnterfedion  of  the  fphere  with  the  plane  of  the  pro- 
jection. See  Geography,  no  63,  &c.  and  Projec- 
tion. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  that  part  of  (jrammar  which 
teaches  the  nature  and  affeftions  of  letter?,  and  thejuil 
inethod  of  fpdling  or  writing^  words,  with  all  the  pro- 
per and  neceifary  letters,  making;  one  of  the  four  ijreat- 
efi.  divifions  orhranc-hes  of  grammar.    See  Grammar. 

Orthography,  in  geometry,  the  art  of  drawing 
or  delineating  the  fore  right  plan  of  any  objcft,  and  of 
exprcfiing  the  heights  or  elevations  of  each  part.  It 
is  called  Orlhoarabhy,  for  its  dtterniining  things  by 
perpendicular  lines  falling  on  the  geometrical  plane. 

Orthography,  in  architefture,  the  elevation  of  a 
building. 

Orthography,  in  perfpeftive,  is  the  fore-right 
.  fide  of  any  plane,  ;'.  e.  tb.e  fide  or  plane  that  lies  pa- 
rallel to  a  ftraight  line,  that  may  be  imagined  to  pafs 
through  the  outward  convex  points  of  the  eyes,  conti- 
nued to  a  convenient  length. 

ORTHOPNOEA,  a  fpccies  or  degree  of  afthma, 
where  there  is  fuch  a  difficulty  of  refpiration  thit  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  fit  or  ftand  upright  in  order  to 
be  able  to  bre?the.      See  Medicine,  nO  291. 

ORTIVE,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  with  enjlern. 
The  ortive  or  eaftern  amplitude,  is  anarch  of  the  hori- 
zon intercepted  between  the  place  where  a  liar  rifes,  and 
the  eaft  point  of  the  horizon,  or  point  where  the  ho- 
rizon and  equator  interfeft. 

ORTOLAN,  in  ornithology.     See  Emberiza. 

ORTNAU,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  lying  along  the  Rhine,  and  feparating  it  from 
Alface.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Breflau,  on 
the  north  by  the  margrav  ite  of  Ba  len,  and  on  the 
eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg.  It  contains 
three  imperial  towns  ;  namely,  OfTenburg,  Gegen- 
bach,  and  Zell.  It  b.longs  partly  to  the  houfe  of  Au- 
flria,  partly  to  the  bifhopric  of  Spire,  and  partly  to 
the  county  of  Hannau. 

ORTYGI  A,  the  birth  place  of  Diana,  was  a  beau- 
tiful grove  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  cypreffes, 
near  Ephefus  ;  on  the  road,  a  little  up  from  the  fea. 
This  place  was  filled  with  (luines  and  images.  The 
priefls  of  the  goddefs  veere  eunuchs,  and  exceedingly 
refpefted  by  the  people.  A  general  affembly  was  held 
there  yearly,  and  fplcndid  entertainments  were  provided, 
and  myftic  faciifices  folemnized.  The  Cenchrius, 
probably  a  crooked  river,  ran  through  it  ;  and  above 
it  was  the  mountain  Solmiffus,  on  which,  it  was 
fabled,  the  Cuvetes  ftood,  and  rattled  on  their  flrields, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  Juno.  The  improved  face 
of  a  country  is  ptrifhal  le  like  human  beauty.  Not 
only  the  birth  place  of  Diana  and  its  fandtity  are  for- 
gotten, but  the  grove  and  buildinjrs  which  adorned 
it  appear  no  more  J  and  perhaps,  fays  Dr  Chandler, 
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the  land  has  encroached  on  the  fea,  and  the  valley,  in 
which  Arvifia   is,  was   once    Ortygia.     SeeEpHESus, 
and  DiANA,  &c. 

OR\'IETO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter,  with  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  a  magnificent  pa- 
lace. It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Orvietano, 
in  the  tcclefialiic  ftate,  in  E.  Long.  13.  Lat.  43.  It 
is  a  large  ftrong  town,  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the 
'liber  and  the  Chiane,  on  a  fteep  hill,  f.irrounded  on 
every  fide  with  rocks  and  precipices.  To  this  fitua- 
tion  it  is  owing  that  it  has  no  fprings  ;  but  there  is  a 
very  furprifing  well  cut  into  the  rock,  to  fupply  it 
with  freih  water.  The  miiles  which  bring  up  the  wa- 
ter on  their  backs,  go  down  by  a  ftaircafe  of  150 
Heps,  and  60  windows,  and  come  up  by  another, 
without  meeting.  The  architttt  of  this  fingular 
building  was  the  famous  Antonio  da  S::h  Gallo,  em- 
ployed by  Clement  VII.  At  the  entrance  is  this  in- 
fcription,  ^od  luitura  mimhmnto  iti-uit/erj/,  inJuflria  ad- 
jecit.  This  city,  called  Hcrbaimm  by  Pliny,  and  Ur- 
bcvetamim  by  Procopius,  is  the  fee  of  a  bifliop  fuffra- 
gan  of  Rome.  The  cathedral,  which  is  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitefture, is  a  handfome  building,  which  was  begun 
in  1260  by  Nicolo  Pifano.  The  front  is  adorned 
with  fine  ftatues,  among  the  reft  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  four  Evangclifts,  with  a  baffo-relievo  of  the 
laft  judgment,  by  the  faid  Nicolo  Pifano,  and  others 
leprefenting  fome  hiftories  of  the  old  teftamcnt.  The 
other  half  of  the  front  is  a  furprifing  work  in  Mofaic, 
by  ScLilzi,  expreffing  the  hillory  of  the  new  teftament. 
In  the  church  there  is  a  very  fine  organ,  and  a  bafib- 
relievo  ot  Raphael  da  Monte  Lupo.  Here  is  alfo  a 
chapel,  which  was  begun  to  be  painted  by  F.  Angela, 
a  dominican,  and  finifhed  by  LukeSignorelli,  where  you 
fee  a  very  beautiful  reprefentation  of  the  laft  ju  ^gment. 
Orvieto  w?.s  once  a  potent  and  populous  city,  but  is 
now  much  upon  the  decline. 

OK.YZA,  RICK,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  thehexandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  or- 
der, Griimhia.  The  ealyx  is  a  bivalved  uniflorous  glume; 
the  corolla  bivalved,  nearly  equal,  and  adhering  to  the 
feed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  namely  the  fativa  or 
common  rice.  This  plant  13  greatly  cultivated  in 
molt  of  the  caftern  countries,  where  it  is  the  chief 
fupport  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  great  qu-intities  of  it 
are  brought  into  England  and  other  European  coun- 
tries every  year,  where  it  is  much  efteemed  for  pud- 
dings, &c.  it  being  too  tender  to  he  produced  in  thefe 
northern  countries  without  the  affiftauce  of  artificial 
heat  ;  but  from  feme  feeds  which  were  formerly  fent  to 
Carolina  there  have  been  great  q'umtities  produced, 
and  it  is  found  to  fucceed  as  well  there  as  in  the  eaftern 
countries. 

This  plant  grows  upon  molft- foils,  where  the  ground 
can  be  flowed  over  with  water  after  it  is  come  up.  So 
that  whoever  would  cultivate  it  in  this  country  fliould 
fow  the  feeds  upon  a  hot -bed  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  pots  filled 
with  light  rich  earth, and  placed  in  pans  of  water,  which 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot  bed  ;  and,  as  the  water 
waftes,  it  muft  from  time  to  time  be  renewed  again. 
In  July  thefe  plants  may  be  fet  abroad  in  a  warm  fitu- 
ation,  ftill  preferving  the  water  in  the  pans,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  thrive;  and,  toward  the  latter  end 
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Orrta.  of  Auguft,  tliey  will  produce  tlieir  grain,  which  will 
"'"^  ripen  tolerably  well,  provi  Jed  the  autumn   proves    fa- 

vourable. The  leavi.-s  of  vice  are  loiij^,  like  the  reec', 
and  flefliy  ;  the  flowers  hlow  on  the  top  like  liarley  ; 
hut  the  feed  whicii  follows  is  difpofed  in  cinders,  each 
of  which  is  indolel  in  a  yellow  hulk,  endiiio-  in  a 
fpir«l  thread.  The  feed  is  ot.long,  or  rather  oval,  and 
white. 

Rice  is  the  chief  commodity  and  riches  of  Damieta 
in  Epypt.  Dr  Hafielquift  jjives  the  follovrintr  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which  they  drefs  and  feps- 
rate  it  from  the  linfics.  "  It  is  pounded  hy  hollow 
iron  peftles  of  a  cylindrical  form,  lifted  up  hy  a  wliecl 
worked  by  oxen.  A  perfon  fitting  between  the  two 
pellle?,  pufhes  forward  the  rice  when  the  peftlea  are 
rifint^ ;  another  fifts,  winnows,  and  lays  it  under  the 
pertles.  In  this  manner  they  continue  working  it  un- 
til it  i&  entirely  free  ftom  chnff  and  hufl<3.  When 
clean,  they  add  a  ^Gth  part  of  fait,  and  pound  them 
to^jcther  ;  Hv  which  the  r-ce,  formerly  grey,  becomes 
white.  After  thi^  purification,  it  is  paffe  1  through 
t  fine  fi-fve  to  part  the  fait  from  the  rice  ;  and  then 
it  is  ready  for  fale."  Damieta  feils  every  year  63,800 
facks  of  rice,  the  greateft  part  of  which  goes  to  Tur- 
key, fome  to  Leghorn,   Marfellles,  »ndi  Venice. 

Rice,  according  to  Dr  Cullen,  is  preferable  to  all 
other  kinds  of  grain,  both  for  largenefs  of  produce, 
quanticy  of  nourilhment,  and  goodnefs.  Tlds,  he  fays, 
ie  plain  from  macerating  the  diflferent  grains  in  water  ; 
for,  as  the  rice  fvells  to  the  laigeft  fize,  fo  it«  parts  are 
more  intimately  divided.  Rice  is  faid  to  afFert  the 
eyes  ;  but  this  is  ptircly  prejudice.  Thus  it  is  alleged  a 
partlcul  ir  people  of  Afi:<,  who  live  on  this  grain,  are 
Llind-eyed  :  but  if  the  foil  be  f^indy,  an!  not  much 
covered  with  he^bage,  aud  as  thefe  people  are  much 
(mp'oyed  in  the  field,  this  affe.^ion  of  their  eyes  may 
be  owing  to  the  flrong  reflection  of  the  ray«  of  light 
from  this  fmdy  foil  ;  and  our  author  is  the  more  in- 
clined to  this  opinion,  becaufe  no  fuch  efFeft  is  ob- 
ferved  in  Carolina,  where  rice  is  very  commonly 
Vfcd. 

Dr  Perrival  informs  us,  thft  f»a  wholefome  nourifh- 
mtnt  rice  is  much  inferior  tofalep.  lie  diifeftetl  feveral 
alimentary  mixtures  prep'Hre.l  of  mutton  «nd  water,  Veat 
tip  witli  bread,  fea-bifcuit,  filep,  rice  flour,  fago  pow- 
f'.CT,  potato,  old  cheefe,  &c.  in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of 
the  l.um.an  body.  In  4S  liours  they  had  all  acquired  a 
vinous  fmtH,  and  were  in  Urilk  fermeutation,  except 
the  mixture  with  rice,  which  did  not  emit  many  air- 
bubbles,  and  was  but  little  changed.  The  third  day 
fcveral  of  the  roixtBres  were  fweet,  and  continned  to 
ferment ;  others  had  loft  their  inteftine  motion,  and 
were  four  ;  but  the  one  which  contained  the  rice  waa 
become  putrid.  From  this  experiment  it  appears  that 
rice,  as  an  alimeat,  ig  (low  of  fermentation,  and  a  very 
weak  corrtftor  of  putiefaftion.  It  is  therefore  an  im- 
proper diet  for  hofpital  patients,  but  more  particularly 
•  for  failnrs,  in  long  voyages,  becaufe  it  is  incapable  of 
preventing,  and  will  net  contribute  mucli  to  check  the 
progrtfs  of,  that  fatil  dlfcafe  the  fea-fcurvy.  Under 
certain  circumdances,  rice  fcems  difpofed  of  Itfelf,  with- 
out raixture,  to  become  putt  id.  For  by  long  kcepin.j 
it  iometimcs  acquires  an  offeofive  foEtor.  Nor,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  can  it  be  confidcred  as  -<  very  nutri- 
tive kind  of  food,  on  account  of  its  difficult  lolubili- 
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ty  in  the  ftomich.  Experience  confirms  the  truth  ofOrf 
this  conchifion  ;  for  it  is  obfcrved  by  the  planters  in  ^^ 
the  Weft  Indies,  that  the  negroes  grow  thiu,  and  are  ~~ 
lef5  able  to  work,  v«hilfl  they  fubfill  upon  rice. 

ORYZIVER.'\,  called  the  rice  bird  of  Cate/hy. 
It  is  a!  out  the  fize  of  a  ("parro-.v,  being  fix  inchej 
three  quaiteis  long,  with  the  head,  and  whole  under 
fide  of  the  body,  black  ;  hind  part  of  the  neck  in 
fome  pale  yellow,  in  others  white  ;  coverts  of  the 
wings  rnd  primaries  I  lack  ;  the  lafl  edged  with  white  ; 
part  of  the  fcapulars,  lelfer  coverts  of  the  winga,  and 
rump,  white  ;  back  black,  edged  with  dull  yellow  ; 
tail  of  the  fame  colours,  and  eacli  feather  fharply  point- 
ed :  the  legs  are  red.  The  head,  upper  part  of  the' 
neck,  and  back,  of  the  female  is  yellowilh  brown,  fpot- 
ted  with  tlack  ;  under  part  of  a  dull  yellow  ;  fidea 
thinly  ftreaktd  with  black.  Thefe  birds  inha!)it  in  vad 
numbers  the  ifland  of  Cul)a,  where  they  commit  great 
ravages  among  the  early  crops  of  rice,  which  precede 
thofe  of  CaroIIsa.  As  foon  as  the  crops  of  that  pro- 
vince are  to  their  palate,  they  quit  Cuba,  and  jiafs 
over  the  fea,  in  numerous  flights,  direftly  north,  and 
are  v.^ry  often  heard  in  their  paila^e  by  fallors  frequent- 
ing that  courfe.  Their  appearance  is  in  September, 
•  hlle  the  rice  is  yet  milky;  and  they  commit  fuch  de- 
vailations,  that  fottyacresof  that  grainhave  been  totally- 
ruined  by  them  in  a  fmall  time.  They  arrive  very  lean, 
but  foon  grow  fo  fat  as  to  fly  witli  difficulty;  an  l 
when  fliot  often  burft  with  the  fall.  They  continue 
in  Carolina  not  much  above  three  weeks,  and  retire  by 
the  time  the  rice  lieglns  to  harden,  going  on  to  other 
parts,  and  flaying  in  each  only  fo  long  as  the  rice  con- 
tmues  green,  fhey  come  into  Rhode  Ifland  and 
New  York  at  the  end  of  April,  or  the  fecoiid  week 
in  May,  frequenting  the  borders  of  fields,  and  live  on 
infe(3s,  &c,  till  t'  t  mai/.c  is  fit  for  their  palate,  when 
thry  begin  by  pecking  holes  in  the  fideB  of  the  hufl<s, 
and  after  fatiating  themfelves  go  on  to  another,  which 
leaves  room  for  the  rain  to  get  in,  and  effeftually  fpoils 
the  plants.  1  hey  continue  there  during  the  funamer, 
and  breed,  returning  as  autumn  approaches  to  the 
fouthward.  The  males  and  fern  dcs  do  not  arrive  to- 
gether ;  the  females  come  firil.  They  are  e  'eemed  to 
be  the  mr.ll  delicate  birds  of  thofe  parts,  and  the  male 
is  faid  to  have  a  fine  note.  This  foecies  is  known  in 
the  coui  try  by  the  names  of  Bob  Lincoln  and  Con- 
iiueill- ;  likewKe  called  by  fome  the  JVh'.te-lacked  Maize- 
thief. 

OSBORN  (Francis),  an  eminent  Engllfli  writer 
in  the  17th  century.  He  was  educated  in  a  oiivatc 
manner  ;  and  at  ripe  years  frequented  the  court,  and 
wns  mailer  of  the  horfe  to  Wiliiam  earl  of  Pembroke. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered  to 
the  pirllan-cnt  party,  end  had  feveral  public  employ- 
ments conferred  upon  him.  In  the  btter  part  of  hist 
life  he  lived  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  print  feveral  books, 
and  to  look  after  his  fon,  for  whom,  by  the  favour 
of  the  parliament,  I.e  procured  a  tellowfliip  in  All- 
fouls  college.  His  Adtice  to  a  fon,  fo  foon  as  it  was 
publifhed,  being  complained  of  to  Dr  John  Tenant, 
vice  chancellor  of  Oxford,  its  of  itreligioui  tendency, 
there  w.is  a  propofal  n.ade  to  have  it  publicly  burnt ; 
1  ut  that  taking  no  effc  A,  it  v/as  ordered  th?.t  no  book- 
firiler  or  othei-s  fl^onld  fell  it.  which  only  made  It  fell 
the  falltr.  Ke  wrote  alfo  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  the 
z  reigr» 
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rei»ns  of  qiiefn  Elizabeth  and  kint?  ^ames  I,  [  a  Dif- 
courfe  on  ttie  jrreatnefs  and  corruption  of  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  a  Difcourfe  upon  Machiavel,  &c.  He  died 
'  in  i^j9. 

OSCHOPHORIA,  a  feftival  obferved  by  the 
Athenians.  It  receives  its  name  "■"  r  y  fifn,  rac  o%«f> 
""  frora  carryinj;  bou;jhs  hun;?  up  with  grapes,"  cnlled 
•*«'.  Its  ori;;in2l  inftitution  is  thus  mentioned  by 
Plut.  in  The/.  Thefcus,  on  returning  from  Crete, 
•forgot  to  hang  ant  the  white  fiil,  by  which  his  father 
Avas  to  be  apprized  of  his  fuccefs.  This  negled  prove  1 
fatal  to  jEjeuS,  for  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea,  and 
periflied.  Thefcus  no  fooner  reached  the  land,  than 
lie  fent  a  herald  to  inform  his  father  of  his  fafe  return, 
an!  in  the  mean  time  he  began  to  make  the  facrifices 
which  he  had  vowed  to  make  when  he  tirll  fct  fail  from 
Crete.  The  heraU,  on  his  entrance  into  the  city, 
found  the  perple  in  great  agitation.  Some  lamented 
the  kin-r's  death,  while  others,  elated  at  the  fuddcn 
news  of  the  viftory  of  Thefeus,  crowned  the  herald 
with  garlands  in  token  of  their  joy.  The  herald  car- 
ried back  the  garlands  on  his  ttaff  to  the  fea  (hore  ; 
and,  after  waiting  till  Thefeus  had  finifhed  his  facri- 
fice,  he  related  the  melancholy  account  of  the  king's 
death.  Upon  this  the  people  tan  in  crowds  to  the 
city,  (bowing  their  grief  by  cries  and  lamentations  — • 
From  this  circumftance,  therefore,  at  the  feall  of  Of 
chophoria,  not  the  herald  but  bis  ftaff  is  crowned  with 
garlands,  and  all  the  people  that  are  prefent  always 
exclaim  fi-f'f)  '"i  '".  the  firll  of  which  exprefles  hafte, 
and  the  others  a  confternation  or  depreflion  of  fpirits. 
The  hiftorian  further  mentions,  that  Thefeus,  when 
iie  went  to  Crete,  did  not  take  with  him  the  ufual 
number  of  virgins,  but  that  in  the  place  of  two 
of  them,  he  took  two  youths  of  his  acquaintance, 
whom  he  caufed  to  pafs  for  women,  by  difguifing 
their  drefj,  and  by  acculloming  them  to  the  ointmtnti 
and  perfumes  of  women,  as  well  as  by  a  long  and  fuc- 
ccfsful  imitation  of  their  voice.  The  impolition  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  their  fex  was  not  difcovercd  in  Crete  ;  and 
■when  Thefeus  had  triumphed  over  the  Minotaur,  he 
with  thefe  two  young  men  led  a  proceffion,  with 
branches  in  their  hands,  in  the  fame  habit,  which  is 
ftill  ufed  at  the  celebration  of  the  feftival.  The 
branches  which  were  carried  were  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
or  Ariadne,  or  becaufe  they  returned  in  autumn,  when 
the  grapes  were  ripe.  Befides  this  proceffion,  there 
was  alfo  a  race,  in  which  young  men  only  whofe  pa- 
rents were  both  alive  were  permitted  to  engage.  It  was 
cuftomary  for  them  to  run  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus 
"to  that  of  Minerva,  which  was  on  the  fea-(horc.  The 
place  where  they  ftopped  was  called  oxofcfwi.  becaufe 
the  boughs  which  they  carried  in  their  hands  were  de- 
pofited  there.  The  rewards  of  the  conqueror  was  a 
cup  called  Tin-a#^oc<  k  five  1  old,"  becaufe  it  contained  a 
mixture  of  five  different  things,  wine,  honey,  cheefe, 
tneal,  and  oil. 

OSCILLA,  fmall  images  of  wax  or  clay  made  in 
the  (hape  of  men  or  women,  and  confecrated  To  Saturn, 
to  render  him  propitious.  'J  he  word  is  fometimes  ufed 
to  Cgnify  a  kind  of  miflis  fcooped  from  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  worn  by  the  performers  of  comedy  in  the 
luder  ages  of  Rome.  In  this  fenfe  we  find  it  in 
Virg.  Geo.  ii.  386.  It  alfo  fignifies  little  heads  or 
images  of  Bacchus,  which  the  countrymen  of  old 
hung  upon  trees,  that  the  face  might  turn  every  way, 
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out  of  a  notion  that  the  countemn:?  of  this  50!  gave     OCrtey, 
felicity  to  themfelves,  and   fertility  to  their  vineyar  la.  ,     '^'  "■ 
An  allufion  to  this  opinion  and  cuftom  is  alfo  found  in         ' 
Virgil,   Geo.  ii.  38S. 

OSEMEY-13LAND,  in  England,i3  formed  by  the  river 
Ifis  in  the  meado'vs  near  Oxford,  where  a  mignificnt 
abljey  was  eretled,  at  the  inlligation  of  a  concubine 
of  King  Henry  I.  to  atone  for  her  fins  ;  and  the  fail 
kin^  built  a  palace  there,  wherein  King  Richard  I. 
was  born,  which  Edward  II.  converted  into  a  niona- 
ftery. 

OSIRIS,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  godu  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  very  generally  believed  to  have  been  the 
fun,  or  at  leail'the  mind  actuating  that  luminary. 

The  Egyptians  derived  all  thinirs  from  two  prin- 
ciples, an  aclive  and  a  pujfive.  Their  aftive  Drinciole, 
according  to  the  learned  Jablonfiti*,  was  an  infinite  *  ^'"'*- 
and  eternal y^;W/;  and  [heir  paffive  principle  vi^^n'ight.^^f' 
'I'his  fpirit  they  confider^d  fometimes  as  a  mjle,  fome- 
times as  a  femnle,  divinity,  and  occafionally  they  attri- 
buted to  it  lath  fexes  ;  but  it  does  not  ?.p-ear  to  have 
been  the  objesl  of  their  worlhip.  It  fliali  be  fiiown 
elfewhere  (fee  Polytheism),  that  the  earlie'l  objeftg 
of  pagan  adoration  were  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets; 
and  that  the  philofophers  and  priefts  of  ancient  Egypt 
worlhipped  the  fun  by  the  name  of  Oj'iris,  may  be 
proved  by  numberlefs  teftimonies  from  the  moll  au- 
thentic records  of  antiquity.  Diogenes  Laertius  a£- 
firms,  that  they  held  the  fun  and  moon  for  divinities, 
and  that  they  called  the  latter  Ifis  ,■  and  Macrobius 
fays  exprefsly,  "  Ncc  in  occulto  eft,  neqne  alithl  efTc 
OJir'm  quam  Solem,  nee  IJim  aliud  effe  quam  terram." 
The  fame  writer  informs  us,  that  in  the  hieroglyphic 
writings  of  ancient  Egypt,  "  Ofiris  was  reprefented 
by  a  fceptre  and  an  eye,"  to  denote  that  this  god  was 
the  fun  looking  down  from  heaven  on  all  things  upon 
earth. 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  fome  of 
the  ancients,  and  a  few  of  the  moft  karned  moderns, 
have  contended,  that  by  0/tris  the  Egyptians  under- 
ftood  the  Nile  or  fpirit  of  the  Nile,  whilft  others  have 
confounded  him  with  the  Grecian  Bacchus.  Scaliger 
and  Selden  have  adopted  the  former  of  thefe  opinions, 
and  Servjus  on  Virgil  hss  given  his  countt  nance  to  the 
latter.  But  that  they  are  all  miftaken,  has  been  evin- 
ced by  Jablonflvi  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enforce  the 
fulleft  conviftion  :  "  When  che  Egyptian?-,  in  their 
facred  books,  fometim.s  give  the  na.iie  of  OJiris  to  the 
Nile  and  its  wonderful  increafe  during  the  heat  01  fum- 
mer,  they  mean  nothing  more  (fays  he)  but  to  attri- 
bute  to  their  god  Ofiris  the  gift  which  fertilizes  their 
country."  This  they  would  the  more  readily  do  that 
they  believed  the  Nile  to  have  its  fouice  in  heaven. 
Hence  Eufebius  tells  usf ,  Oo-ipi;  ej-7i»  i  Nii—(,  o>  t?  ovpx- 1.  p,fp„f^^ 
vou  «=i]affp((r6aioK,»7a/,  Ofiris  h  the  Nik,  becaufe  they  lli'.nk  EvjKgtl. 
it  is  fent  down  from  heaven. — In  one  fenfe  Ofitis  might 
be  Bacchus,  becaufe  the  original  Bacchus  was  himfelf 
the  fun  (fee  MYbXERiEs,  n=  12);  but  tliat  the  Ec;yp. 
tian  god  could  not  he  worfliipped  as  the  inventor  of 
wine  is  indeed  undeniable,  if,  as  Ja!jlon/]<;i  labours  to 
prove,  the  primitive  religion  of  that  country  inculcated 
upon  its  votaries,  that  wine  was  the  gift,  not  of  a  be- 
nevolent god,  but  of  an  evil  genius,  the  enemy  of  the 
human  race.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion  our  learned 
author  quotes  a  psflage  frem  Plutarch,  from  which  it 
appears,  that,  before  the  aera  of  Prommetichus,  the 
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Egyptians  neither  drank  wine  themfcKcs  nor  offered  it 
in  Jil'itlons  to  clie  gods ,  hecaufe  they  believed  th.t 
the  firft  vine  fprung  from  the  earth  that  was  iinpre  j- 
iiatcd  by  the  Woo.i  of  thofe  ginntiS  who  rieiifhed  in  tlie 
war  with  the  gods.  It  is  indeed  true,  th-it  the  Greeks, 
who  borrowed  their  rtb.gion  as  well  as  the  firft  piin- 
ciplei  of  fcience  from  Egypt,  attributed  to  their  Bac- 
chus many  of  the  aClions  of  Ofiris  ;  but  it  is  likewife 
true,  that  they  gave  him  other  attributes,  which  the 
Egyptian  go!  coulJ  not  pofTefs  confiftently  with  the 
known  fuperrtitions  of  that  country.  S.dmal'ius,  how- 
ever, attrmpts  to  prove,  from  the  import  of  the  n?.me, 
that  t!ie  Ofiris  of  Egypt  mull  have  been  the  Buchus 
of  Greece.  -"?,  or  ^f  ,  he  fays,  fiynifies  a  fori  in  the 
Eg'  pti.'n  language  ;  and  hence  be  conclu-'lcs,  that  the 
god  was  bv  that  people  called  OJir'ts,  for  the  fame  tea- 
fon  that  by  the  Greeks  he  was  called  Kup  .-^  and  by 
the  Romans  1.,'ihcr.  But  this  feems  all  to  be  a  mi- 
itake.  Sir'n  nukes  a  part  of  miry  Egyptian  proper 
names,  as  Bu-firh,  Ttrmojlris,  Tiipofir'n,  &c.  and  is  in 
all  pro'  ability  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  Stir, 
Suf,  or  Sir,  which  fignifics  a  prince.,  porcntate,  or  gran- 
ike  As  the  name  of  the  god  was  in  Egy;- 1  not  OJtris, 
but  Ifiris  or  Tfir'is,  it  was  probably  ma  Ic  np  of  ittr  or 
Sirii,  and  the  Hebrew  prefix  /  or  ijh,  denotiFig_/?rf?y///; 
fo  that  the  whole  word  vrill  fignify  i\\tJhotig  or  mighty 
prina.  If  fo,  we  cannot  doubt,  as  Diod.orus  Sieuliis, 
Eufebi'.is,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Sec.  all  afllrm,  that  the 
Egyptians  woilliipped  the  fun  by  the  name  of  Ofir'is, 
but  th.it  by  this  name  they  meant  the/)owtr  or  govern- 
ing mind  o^  r.\ii  fun,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  feera 
to  ha-ve  done  by  their  Pha'ms  ani  A[>ot!o. 

But  th(!Ugli  the  original  Ofiris  was  undoubtedly  the 
fun,  or  the  intelligence  aiTluatinp;  the  fun,  yet  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  thit  there  was  ii  faonda. y  Ofiris,  who 
at  a  vety  early  period  reigned  in  EgyjJt,  and  was  dti- 
fud  after  his  death  for  the  benefits  he  had  rendered 
to  Ins  country  (fee  Poi-YrHT  ism).  This  is  indeed  fo 
generally  admitted,  as  to  have  occnfioned  great  con- 
troverfies  among  the  leirncd  rcfpefting  the  time  when 
lie  flourifhcd,  and  whether  he  was  the  civilizcr  ot  ruie 
barbarians  or  the  victorious  fovereign  ot  a  poliihed  m- 
tion.  The  illuftrious  Newton,  it  is  will  kno.vB,  has 
adopted  the  latter  opinion  ;  and  with  much  plaufibili- 
ty  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  OJirii  was  the  lame  with 
Sefijlris  ax  Scrac :  but  it  miil  be  conklTed,  that  his 
conelufion  is  contiary  to  all  the  moft  authentic  records 
of  antiquity  ;  and  thi.t  it  v'ould  be  eafy,  by  the  fame 
mode  of  arguin;;,  to  give  a  ftow  of  identity  to  two 
perfons  univerfally  known  to  have  fljuri/hcd  in  very 
diilar.t  ages(A)  The  ann-.ds  of  Ej;ypc,  as  maybe 
fecn  in  the  writings  of  Herodotus,  Diodotus  Siculus, 
Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  others,  who  copied  from  thofe 
*nnals,  expitfsly  afllited  the  ditlinft  perfonality  of  O- 
firis  and  titfoftris,  and  placed  them  in  teias  vallly  oi- 
flanl  from  each  oiher.  Ofiris,  if  any  credit  lie  due  to 
thofe  hitlorums,  was  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchy ;  and,  a»  was  cuiloniary  in  thofe  days,  having 
either  received  the  name  of  the  fun,  or  communicated 


his  own  to  that  4uminai-y,  was  after  his  deatS  deified  '1fr»un<!», 
for  the  benefits  which  tie  ha  1  rendered  to  hiscoun'ry:  Ofi^li'-r^- 
and  bein^  at  firll  worshipped  only  as  a  demi.^od,  was  ~~~^ 
in  procefe  of  time  advan.id  to  full  divinitv,  and  con- 
founded u-ith  his  he  ;v<-nly  godfather.  The  Greeks, 
who,  though  original  in  n©thin<r,  were  always  prompt- 
ed by  their  vanity  to  hold  themfelves  out  as  the  lirft 
of  the  nations,  claimeJ  this  Ofiris  ;is  their  own,  and 
pretended  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Nio'-e. 
He  reigned,  fay  they,  over  the  Argiv  s;  but  afterward* 
delivered  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  .vlgi  ileus,  and 
took  a  voyagp  into  Egypt,  of  which  he  m  ide  himfelf 
mailer,  and  married  lo  or  Ifis.  He  ellublifhed  good 
laws  there  ;  and  they  were  both  a.*ter  their  deaths 
worfh'ipped  as  gods.  lb  it  this  is  a  ridiculous  fiftion 
nee  !s  ni  proof;  fince  every  one  knows,  that  good 
laws  were  eftablilbed  in  Egypt  long  before  the  Argive* 
had  any  king,  or  indeed  exilted  either  as  a  tribe  or 
nation. 

OSMUND .\,  MOONWORT  yia  genus  of  the  order  of 
filices,  lielonglng  to  the  crvptogamia  cl  -.fs  of  plants. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies;  the  moil  remarkable  of  which 
is  the  regalis,  ofmund-royal,  or  flowering  fein.  Thi» 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  in  jmtrid  marfhej.  Icf 
leaf  IS  doubly  winged,  bearing  bunches  of  flowers  at 
the  ends.  The  root  boded  in  w:  ter  is  very  fliray  ;, 
and  is  ufed  in  the  north  to  (liffen  linen  inl^ead  of 
(larch.      Some  of  the  leaves  only  benr  flowers. 

OSNABURG,  a  bifhopric  of  Germany,  fituated  isi 
the  centre  of  the  citcle  of  Wcftphnlia,  between  the 
Wefer  and  the  Ems,  having  Mindea  on  the  eaft, 
Munfter  on  the  weft,  Diepholt  on  the  north-eaft,  ani 
Ravenfbirg  on  the  fouthweft.  It  is  about  45  mile* 
long  and  25  broad,  producing  feme  rye,  fcvetal  fort* 
of  tuif,  coals,  marble,  and  good  pafturage.  The  in- 
habitants, who  are  a  mixture  of  Protcftaiits  and  Ro. 
man  Catholics,  breed  a  con'derable  number  of  cattle, 
efpecially  hogs,  of  which  they  make  excellent  bacon 
and  hams  ;  but  a  great  part  ot  il>e  country  confiits  of 
heaths.  By  the  tre.  ty  concluded  here  in  16^8,  the 
bifhopric  was  to  be  an  alternative  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Luchetans  ;  and  the  Lutheran  bilhop 
was  to  I>e  a  younger  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Biunlwic 
I^'.ipenburg,  or,  on  failure  thfreot,  or  Bruutvic  Wol- 
fenbuttle  In  confequence  ol  tliis  lettlerntnt,  it  has  b  ea 
twice  held  by  a  Bntifh  prirce  fince  the  uc  eflion  ot  the 
fiimily  of  Hanover.  The  bilhip  isaldeioral  zjoomcn, 
his  revenue oe.ng  I. etween  20,0c.  and30.cool.  •  hechief 
manufafturee  ot  the  country  are  a  coarfc  kind  of  linen 
cloih  and  yarn,  which  art  faid  to  bring  mto  it  an- 
nually about  1,000  Geo  of  rlx  dollars  i  here  are  rdfo 
fome  ivcoUen  manufaiilurei  in  Oiuaburg  and  Bramfche. 
The  land  eft  ites  of  the  bifliopric  are,  the  chapter,  the 
knights,  and  the  four  town.-.  The  diets  are  held  at 
Ofiiaburg,  when  cidlcd  together  by  the  bifliop.  The 
count  of  Bar  is  hereditary  fcncfclial  or  fteward,  and 
prefident  of  the  college  of  knights.  '1  he  bilhop  is  a 
prince  of  the  empire;  and  in  ihe  matricula  is  rated  at 
6  hoife  and  36  foot,  or  ai6  flurins  monthly,  in  lieu  of 

(hem. 


(a)  This  has  beeiv  in  fa£l  done  by  Warburton  ;  who  employs  Newton's  mode  of  reafoniug  with  equal 
plaufibility,  and  perhaps  fuperior  force,  to  prove  the  identity  of  King  Arthur  and  William  the  Conqueror., 
:jSee  Divine  L'^atim  of  Mofes^  Vol.  III.  Book  iv.  Sed.  y 
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thetn.  To  t^e  chamber  of  the  empire  he  cantribut?s 
eich  UTm  81  rix  dollar",  14  kruitzers  and  a  half. 
The  rapi'nl  of  this  bifhoprio  is 

OsNASrRG,  or  OJnahruck  It  was  forijierty  an  im- 
perial cit'-,  and  one  of  tht  Hanfe  towns  ;  bist  is  noV7 
fiiVjcft  to  tt'e  hifhoM,  though  it  ftill  enjoys  many  pri- 
vileges, an  1  a  revtnue  or  a!'OUt  8000  or  90CO  rix  dol- 
lars It  his  its  name  from  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Hafir,  or  Oft,  which  divides  it  into  the  Old  and  New 
Town,  i'nd  (lands  7  miles  wtil  of  Kanover  and  3:5 
north  ea  I  cf  Mxmfier,  being  fnrrounded  with  walls  and 
ditc-hc",  but  coirmanded  by  a  mountain  within  rannon 
ftiot.  It  ft-'nds  in  a  i5:1e  plain,  and  is  ar^orned  with 
fever;d  ■.>ood  Iniiidings,  and  on  the  mountain  there  is 
an  abbe}'.  The  marfiflracy  of  this  city,  -which  is  re- 
chofcn  yeaily  on  the  2d  of  J<:nuary,  is  Lutlieian;  and 
the  churches  1  elorp,  fonie  to  the  Lutherans,  and  fome 
to  the  Papii^.  Both  paities  have  the  fall  ani  free 
'exertife  of  thtrir  religion,  whether  the  bifhop  be  Pro- 
teftant  or  P,:pift.  Tiie  bilh.ip's  pnlat-e,  called  Pderf- 
lurg,  was  I  uilt  by  Bifliop  Erntft- Aug-utlu?,  brotlier  to 
King  George  I.  It  is  wclUortified,  and  fepavated  from 
the  town  by  a  bri  ^ge.  It  is  a  hexagon,  with  a  court 
in  the  middle,  and  at  ea -h  correr  a  tunet.  In  the 
town-hoii'e  are  iiill  prtferved  the  pifturcs  of  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries that  atiifted  at  the  comerences  there  for 
the  famous  irenty  of  Wellphali?.  In  the  tiedure  of 
the  catbedr.nl  are  I'ill  to  be  fetn  feme  otnaratnts  given 
hy  Charlemagne,  as  ?.lfo  his  crown,  whith  is  only  of 
filver  gilt,  antl  his  comb  and  batten,  fix  feet  in  length, 
both  of  ivory  ;  together  with  other  curio  ties.  Char- 
lemagne is  faid  to  hr.ve  erefted  here  a  ichool  for  Latin 
and  Greek,  which  the  Jcfuits  in  1625  converted  into 
ati  acat^emv.  The)  have  the  beft  bread  and  beer  that 
is  to  he  nritt  with  in  all  Wcftphalia,  and  have  a  pretty 
jfood  trade  in  bacon  and  linen  ;  as  alfo  by  brewing  a 
Palatable  thick  fort  of  beer  called  Iv/e.  This  city  is 
noted  far  a  treaty  betwixt  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  Sweden  in  i6^8,  wherein  the  affairs  of  the  Protett- 
ants  were  repul  ted,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  treaty 
cf  Wefiphalia.  Th«  town,  with  the  rell  of  the  prin- 
cipality, isfutjeft  to  its  hirtiop,  who  is  a  count  of  the 
empire,  and  by  the  tre.-.ty  of  Weilphalia  muft  he  al- 
tern-  tely  a  Proteftant  and  Papift.  The  Popilh  bifhop 
is  fuffragan  to  the  archbiftop  of  Cologne  ;  but  the 
IVoteftant  bifhop  is  indeed  a  temporal  prince,  and  al- 
way  of  the  houfe  of  Ijtunfwir,  in  confideraaon  of  the 
principalit;  of  Hallerffat,  which  was  taken  from  this 
houfe,  and  conft  rred  upon  the  cleftor  of  Brandcnburjr. 
Frederick  duke  of  York,  leconJ  Ion  of  his  mijefly 
George  III.  is  the  pvefint  bifliop.  The  cathedral  is 
ill  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  church 
and  monafttry  of  t!ic  Dominicans  in  the  old  city,  and 
the  collegiate  church  of  St  John  in  the  new.  The 
Proti-ftanls  are  mailers  of  the  great  parochial  church 
of  St  Mary  in  the  old  city;  and  both  religions  have 
a  voice  in  the  eltfti'  n  of  the  magiflrates.  Of  25  ca- 
nons belonging  to  the  csthsrdral,  18  ate  Ronian  Ca- 
tholi.  s,  and  the  revenues  0I4  more  aie  enjoyed  by  the 
Jefi'its  for  the  fupport  of  their  college  ;  fo  that  there 
are  but  3  Pix)teftant  canons,  who  have  no  voice  in  the 
clcftion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  biihop,  when  it  is  his 
turn  to  facceed  The  bifh-  p's  pakce  is  fortified  like 
a  caftk  :  here  it  was  that  George  I.  was  born  on  the 
j8th  of  May  1661.J  his  father  Erneft-Auguftus  being 
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then  '( ifhop  sni  prince  ef  the  place  ;  and  here  alFo  he  Otrti^yrg 
died  in  the  nirht  of  the  lOth  of  June  1727,  and,  38  _2!Z^^ij 
fome  fay,  in  the  very  room  in  which  he  was  born.  The 
bilhopric  is  fitunted  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  ;  the 
north  ptit  of  it  is  marfhy,  but  at  the  fouth  extre- 
mity  of  it  at-e  fome  mountains.  The  inhabitants  have 
confide,rable  manufaftures  of  linen,  and  a  good  brcstl 
of  cattle  ;  and  of  their  hogs,  for  which  they  are  te- 
rn rkable,  13  ma.!e  the  bcfl  V/iftphalia  bacon.  Not 
far  from  this  city  are  to  be  f  en  the  ruins  of  an  old 
church  and  caflie,  called  Bce/em,  which  fome  fay  ws.t 
built  by  Kitig  Witekind  upon  his  converfion  :  and 
about  two  miles  from  it  lies  the  monailery  of  RmHc, 
on  the  bank  of  a  like  fo  dtep,  that  rcpotL  l.iys  it: 
could  never  yet  fee  fithomed.  I'hii  was  t!ir  firft  town 
in  Weilphalia  which  received  the  Lutheran  doilrine. 

OsA-.im-Rij  Ifltmii,  one  of  the  iflands  in  the  South  Sea, 
difcovered  by  Captain  Wa'lls  in  i7<''7  It  is  a  high, 
round  iflani,  not  above  a  league  in  circuit  ;  in  fome 
parts  covered  with  trees,  in  others  a  naked  rock. 
S.  Lat.  22    48.  W  Long.  141.34, 

DSORIUS  (Jerom),  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
L'ibon,  I  ;oo.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerflty  of 
Salamanca,  and  afterwards  ftudied  at  Paiis  and  Bo- 
logna. On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  gradually  rofc 
to  the  hifliopric  ot  SylveF,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
by  Catherire  of  Auftria,  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
minority  of  Sebaftian.  At  the  requefl  of  cardinal' 
Henry  of  Portugal,  he  wrote  his  Hlllory  of  King  E- 
tnanuei,  and  tlie  Expedition  of  Garni  ;  wblLh  his 
great  contemporary  Camoens  made  at  the  f.imc  time 
the  fubjeft  o!  his  im.mortal  Lufiad  ;  a  poem  which  ha» 
at  length  appeared  with  due  luflre  in  our  biiguagc, 
being  tranfl  itcd  with  great  fpirit  and  elegance  by  Mr 
Mickle  It  is  remarkable  that  the  hiflory  of  Oforius, 
and  the  epic  poem  of  Camoens,  were  pubhfhed  in  the 
fa.m.e  year,  1572  :  but  the  late  of  ihele  two  great  au- 
thors were  very  different  ;  the  poet  was  fullered  to 
perifli  in  pcvert),  under  the  reign  of  that  Henry  who 
patronized  the  hiilorian  :  yet  allowing  for  the  diffe- 
rence of  tluir  piofcflions,  they  p'^fTefltd  a  limilarky  of 
mind.  There  appear  many  traces  of  that  high  heroic 
fpirit  even  in  the  priefl  Oforius,  which  animated  the 
foldier  Camoens  :  particularly  in  the  pkafure  with' 
which  he  feems  to  defcribe  the  martial  manners  of  his' 
countrymen  under  the  reign  of  Emanuel.  ''  In  that 
age  (fays  the  hiflorian  in  the  clofe  of  hi^  manly  w<irk)j 
poverty  and  fadntfs  were  banilhed  from  Portugal.  Com- 
plaints were  never  heard  ;  hut  every  place,  from  the 
couit  to  the  cottage,  refounded  with  mirth  and  mufic. 
Illicit  love  was  unknown  ;  nor  would  the  ladies  liflet! 
to  the  mod  honourable  addrefl'es  of  fuch  youths- as  bad' 
not  lignalized  thenilelves  in  war.  No  young  mnn  about' 
court,  hov/ever  noble  by  birth,  was  permitttd  tj  wear 
the  drefs  of  manhood  till  he  bad  paffe "  over  into  A- 
frica,  an  1  thence  bvought  ba^k  with  him  fome  animal 
cfteemed  for  its  rarity  ;  and  fuch  was  the  hardy  edu- 
cation of  the  nobility  in  that  age,  that  many  of  them 
travelled  everywhere  in  queft  of  adventures."  ;  hi» 
i.s  a  liriklng  pifture  of  the  manners  o^  chivalry,  t<j 
which  Portugal  o»ed  much  of  its  glory  in  that  fplen- 
did  period  1  here  is  one  particular  in  the  charafteir 
of  Oforius,  which,  confidering  his  age  and  country^ 
defirvcs  the  hij;heft  enconnum  ;  and  that  is  his  tole- 
rating fpirit.  Ih  the  fiifl  book  of  h:s  huiory,  he 
3  U  2  fjieaks 
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fpeaks  of  Emanuel's  cruel  perfecution  of  the  Jews  in 
the  following  generous  and  exalted  language  :  "  This 
(fays  he)  was  authotifcd  neither  bylaw  nor  by  reli- 
gion. Can  men  be  campelled  to  believe  what  they  re- 
jed  with  abhorrence  ?  Do  you  take  upon  you  to  re- 
ilrain  the  liberty  of  the  wiil,  or  to  fetter  the  under- 
flanding?  Such  an  attempt  mull  be  unfuccefsful ;  and 
as  not  acceptable  to  Chrift,  wlio  expedsfrom  man  the 
devotion  of  the  heart,  and  not  that  formal  worfhip 
which  is  the  offspring  of  pains  and  penjlties.  He 
withes  them  to  fludy  his  religion,  and  adopt  it  froni 
conviftion,  not  from  terror:  for  who  does  not  fee  that 
forced  belief  is  mere  bypocrify  ?"  Oforius  is  faid  to 
have  ufed  many  arguments  to  difTuade  Sebaftian  from 
his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Africa,  and  to  have 
felt  fo  dcenly  the  miferies  which  befel  the  Portugutfe 
after  that  fatal  event,  that  his  grief  was  fuppofed  to 
accelerate  his  death.  He  expired  in  15S0,  happy, 
fays  De  Thou  (who  celebrates  him  as  a  model  of  Chri- 
fti.in  »irtue),  that  he  died  juft  before  the  Spanifh  army 
entered  Portugal,  and  thus  efcaped  being  a  witnefs  to 
the  dcfolation  of  his  coun  try. — His  various  works  were 
publithed  at  Rome  in  1592,  by  his  nephew  Ofoiius, 
in  four  volumes  folio,  with  a  life  of  their  author.  A- 
mong  thefe  rre  two  remarkable  produftions;  the  firll, 
An  Admonition  to  our  Queen  Ehzabeth,  exhorting  her 
to  return  into  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  the  fecond,  An 
Effay  on  Glory,  written  with  fiich  claffical  purity,  as 
to  give  birth  to  a  report,  that  it  was  not  the  compo- 
fition  of  Oforius,  but  the  laft  work  of  Cicero  on  that 
fubjedt. 

OSPREY.    See  Falco,  fp.  jy. 

OSSA,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Theffaly,  near  the  Pe- 
neus,  which  runs  between  this  mountain  and  Olympus ; 
famous  in  the  fabulous  ftory  of  the  giants  ( Homer, ' 
Virgil.  Honce,  Seneca,  Ovid).  The  bending  and  un- 
bending of  its  pines,  on  the  blowing  of  a  ftrong  north 
wind,  formed  a  clafhing  found  like  thunder  (Lucan). 
It  was.  once  the  refidence  of  the  Centaurs,  and  was  for- 
merly joined  to  Mount  Olympus ;  but  Hercules,  as 
fomej-eport,  feparated  them,  and  made  between  theriK 
the  celebrated  valley  ofTempe.  This  feparation  of 
the  two  mountains  was  more  probably  eflefted  by  an 
earthquake  which  happened  about  i  885  years  before 
the  Chrillian  era.  Its  grcateft  celebrity  arifes  from  its 
being  one  of  thofe  mountains  which  the  giants  in  their 
wars  againft  the  gods  heaped  up  one  on  the  other  tofcale 
th*  heavens  with  more  facility    A  town  of  Macedonia. 

OSSAT  ( Arnauld  de),  born  in  the  diocefc  of  Auch 
in  1 536,  of  mean  parentage,  was  taken  notice  of  by  a 
gentleman  in  the  diocefe,  who  made  him  ftudy  with 
his  ward  the  Lord  of  Caftlenau  de  Magnoac.  He 
fludied  the  law  at  Dijon  under  Cujacc,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  the   bar  at   Paris.      He  was  fecretary  at 


Rome  to  M.  de  Foix,  archbilhop  of  Thouloufe  f-to  car-     onkn.. 

dinal  Efte ;  and  afterwards  to  cardinal  de  Joyeufe,  by  '""" 

the  French  king's  exprels  command.  After  rifing  to- 
the  higheft  dignities  both  in  church  and  ftate,  in  1599 
he  w;is  created  a  cardinal  by  pope  Clement  VI H.  He 
died  in  1604.  An.  eminent  French  writer  gives  him 
the  following  charaAer  :  "  He  was  a  m:in  of  prodi- 
gious penetration;  applied  himfelf  fo  clofely  to  affairs^ 
and  efpecially  was  fo  judicious  in  forming  his  refolu- 
tiona,  that  it  is  almoft  impofliijle  to  find  out  one  falfe 
ftcp  in  the  many  negociatious  in  which  he  was  con- 
cerned." His  wotks,  and  efpecially  his  litters,  have 
been  much  efteemed  in  the  learned  world.    • 

OSSIAN,  the  fon  of  Finjfal,  a  celebrated  Cdtic 
poet,  who  flourlfhed  about  the  end  of  the  fecond  and, 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  Several  incidents  in 
his  poems  point  out  this  as  his  asra  :  particularly  the 
engagement  of  Fingal  with  Caracul,  or  Caracalia,  the 
fon  of  the  emperor  Sevtrus,  ityled  by  Offian,  The  Son 
of  the  King  of  the  World.  M.  Tillemont  fixes  the  ele- 
vation of  Caiacalla  to  a  (hare  in  the  government  to  the 
year  198,  and  the  aflbciation  of  his  brother  Geta  to 
208.  About  which  time  Gibbon  fixes-the  Caledonian 
war,  and  fpeaks  thus  upon  the  fubjeft  :  "  This  Ca- 
ledonian war,  neither  marked  by  decinve  events,  nor 
attended  with  any  important  confequences,  would  ill 
deferve  our  attention  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed,  not  without 
a  confiderable  degree  of  probability,  that  the  invafion 
of  Severus  is  connected  witii  the  moll  fhining  period 
of  the  Briti/h  hiftory  or  fable.  Fingal,  whofe  fame, 
with  that  of  Lis  heroes  and  bards,  has  been  revived  in 
our  language  by  a  recent  pu'jlication,  is  faid  to  have 
commanded  the  Caledonians  in  that  memorable  junc- 
ture,, to  have  eluded  the  power  of  Severus,  and  to 
'  have  obtained  a  fignal  vitforj  on  the  banks  of  the  Ca- 
run,  in  which  the  fon  of  the  King  of  the  World,  Cara- 
cul, fled  from  his  arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride  *.  ^  q^  "y 
Something  of  a  doubtful  mill  ftill  hangs  over  thefe  /<<,„„,. 
Highland  traditions  ;  nor  can  it  be  entirely  difpelled  voi.  i. 
by  the  mod  ingenious  refcarches  of  modern  criti-l'''7J' 
cifm  (a)  :  but  if  we  could  with  fafety  indulge  the 
pleaCng  fuppofition,  that  Fingal  lived,  and  that  Offian 
fung,  the  linking  contraft  oi  the  fituation  and  manners  . 
of  the  contending  nations  might  amufe  a  philofophic 
mind.  The  parallel  would  be  little  to  the-advantage 
of  the  more  civilized. people,  if  we  comp.ired  the  un- 
relenting revenge  of  Severus  with  the  generous  cle- 
mency of  Fingal ;  the  timid  and  brutal  cruelty  of  Ca- 
racalia, with  the  bravery,  the  tendernefs,  the  elegant: 
genius  oi  Offian  ;  the  mercenary  cuiefs  who,  from  mo- 
tives of  fear  or  interell,  ferved  under  the  Imperial, 
ftandard,  with  the  free-born  warriors  who  flarted  to 
arms  at  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  :  if,  in  a 
word,  we  contemplated  the  untutored  Caledo.iians 
3  glowing 


(a)  "  That  the  Cororu/ of  Oflian  is  the  Caracalia  oi  the  Roman  hiftory,  is  perhaps  the  only  point  of 
Britidi  antiquity  in  which  Mr  Macpherfon  and  Mr  Whitaker  are  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  and  yet  the  opinion 
is  not  without  difficulty.  In  the  Caledon'an  war,  the  fon  of  Severus  was  known  only  by  the  appellation  of 
Antonmus  ;  and  it  may  feem  ftrange,  t  at  the  Highland  bard  Ihoidd  defcribe  him  by  a  nick-nnmc,  invented 
four  years  afterwards,  fcarcely  ufed  by  tlv-  Romans  till  after  the  death  of  that  emperor,  and  fcldoni  e.nployed 
by  the  moll  ancient  hiftoriana.  See  JDion.  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  1317.  Hiil.  Atiguli.  p.  8y.  Aurel.  Vidor.  Eufeb.  in 
Chroa.  adaua.  214. 
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glowing  with  the  warm  virtues  of  nature,  anJ  the  de- 
generate Romans  polluted  with  the  mean  vices  of 
wealth  and  fhvery." 

The  Jate  o''  this  aftion,  if  the  poems  be  true,  is 
rather  coiifoun-linar :  for  the  next  expi'Jition,  which  is 
produce!  to  iix  the  time  in  which  Ofhin  flourilhed, 
was  conduifted  by  Ofcar  (againii  the  ufurptr  Caiau- 
fiu3,  the  Caros  of  Ofilin),  who  did  wot  affume  the 
purple  till  fo  late  as  the  year  287.  This  account 
indeed  corrcfponds  pretty  well  with  the  account  ^"i- 
ven  by  Iridi  hiftories,  which  place  the  death  of  Fin- 
gal  in  the  year  283,  and  that  of  Ofcar  (who  died 
many  years  before  his  father  Oflian)  in  the  year  296. 
Thefe  hints  are  not  thrown  out  becaufe  we  think,  they 
militate  againll  the  authenticity  of  the  poems ;  for 
dillant  though  thefe  dates  be,  it  is  yet  poffible  to  re- 
concile them.  Old  age  was  and  is  very  common  in 
thofe  regions :  and  Offian  himfelf,  we  are  told,  was  an 
inrtance  of  great  lonyevicy.  Indeed  at  fuch  adillance  of 
time  it  cannot  be  expefted  that  we  fliould  give  either 
a  veiy  particular  or  a  very  exaft  account  of  Oflian  and 
his  heroes.  Were  there  no  doubts  remaining  of  the 
truth  of  the  fads,  it  is  Hill  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
diey  mud  have  fuffered  obfcurity  through  the  ruft 
ef  time,  and  above  all  through  the  neglect  of  the 
poems,  which  till  lately  were  unknown. 

The  firlf  expedition  on  which  Offian's  father  fent 
him  was,  to  raife  a  flone  on  the  banks  of  Crona,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  viftory  which  the  king  of 
Morven  had  obtained  at  that  place  The  Highlanders 
talk  of  this  as  being  emblematical  of  that  immortality 
which  heroes  were  to  receive  from  his  future  compofi- 
tions.  In  this  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by 
Tofcar,  father  of  the  beautiful  Malvina,  the  amiable 
oompanion  of  his  giief,  after  the  death  of  her  beloved 
Ofcar,  his  fon.  It  apjiears  from  his  poems,  that,  in 
one  of  his  early  expeditions  to  Ireland,  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  and  married  Evirallin,  daughter  to  Bran- 
ao,  petty  kinij  of  Lego.  "  I  went  in  fuit  of  the  maid 
of  Lego's  fable  furge  ;  twelve  of  my  people  were 
there,  the  fons  of  ftreamy  Morven.  We  came  to 
Branno,  friend  of  ftrangers  ;  Branno  of  the  founding 
iTiail. — '  From  whence  (he  faid)  are  the  arms  of  fleel? 
Not  eafy  to  win  is  the  maid  that  has  denied  the  blue- 
eyed  fons  of  Erin.  Biit  bleft  be  thou,  O  fon  of  Fm- 
gal  I  happy  is  the  maiU  that  waits  thee.  Though 
twelve  daughters  were  mme,  thine  were  the  choice, 
thou  fon  of  fame.' — Then  he  opened  the  hall  of  the 
maid  ;  the  dark-haired  Evirallin  *."  This  Evirallin 
was  the  mother  of  his  fon  Ofcar,  whofe  exploits  he 
celebrates  in  many  of  his  poerns,  and  whofc  death  he 
laments  in  the  firil  book  of  Temora.  Evirallin  died 
fome  time  before  Ofcar  (Fl^GAL,  B.  iv.),  who  fcems 
to  have  been  her  only  child;  and  Oflian  did  not  marry 
afterwards  :  fo  that  his  poilerity  ended  in  the  death 
of  Ofcar  ;  who  feems  to  have  died  as  he  wai  about  to 
be  married  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar.  Se- 
veral of  her  lamentations  for  her  lover  Rre  recorded  b> 
Oflian,  which  paint  her  grief  in  the  flrongeft  and  mod 
beautiful  colours.-  "  It  is  the  voice  of  my  love  !  few 
art  his  vifita  to  my  dreams.-  But  thou  dwelled  in  the 
foi'l  ol  M  ilvina  fon  of  mighty  Offian.  My  fighs  arife 
with  the  teams  of  the  ead ;  my  tears  defcend  with 
the  drops  of  night.  1  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  pre- 
puce, Ofcar,  with  all  m^  branches  round  me :  but 
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thy  death  came  like  a  blaft  from  the  defert,  ahd  laid     ©£fian. 
my   ereen   head   low;    the   fpring  returned  with    its  "~"^        . 
(howcrs,  but  no  green  leaf  of  mine  arofe."     Poem  of 
Croma. 

The  principal  refidence  of  Offian  was  in  the  vale  of 
Cona,  now  Gicnco   in  Argylefhire       See  Fimgal 

His  poems  relate  many  of  his  expeditions  to  Ire- 
land, Sjandmavia,  Clyde,  and  Tweed  or  Teutha. 
H.s  exploits  on  thefe  occsfions,  after  mskin^  a  large 
allowance  for  poetical  ex  icrgeration,  Oiow  him  to  have 
been  no  lefs  a  warrior  than  a  poet:  (See  OssiAx'a 
Works,  in  the  poems  Calthon  and  Colmal,  Lathmon, 
Ben-athon,  &c.  By  thefe  expeditions,  which  were  al- 
ways undertaken  for  the  relief  of  the  diffreded,  the 
mind  of  Ofllrfn  feems  to  have  'cen  cultivated  and  en- 
larged beyond  what  is  ufually  to  be  met  with  in  fo 
rude  a  period  of  focicty  as  that  in  ,•.  hich  he  lived.  His 
poems  breathe,  throughout,  fuch  a  fpirit  of  g^'nerofity 
and  tendernefs,  efpecially  tow.irds  the  fair  ftx,  as  13 
feldom  or  never  to  be  met  with  in  the  com,ofitions  of 
other  poets  who  lived  in  a  mire  advance  J  date  of  civi- 
lifation.  He  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age  ;  having  fur- 
vived  all  his  family  and  friends,  many  of  whom  peri.'h- 
ed  by  a  fatal  accident,  recorded  in  one  of  his  poems 
called  the  fall  of  Tura  *.  Malvina,  alone,  the  love  of  *  ^^*  ^"^'^ 
his  fon  Ofcar,  remained  with  him  till  within  a  few-^""'*"'"'"- 
years  of  his  death,  and  paid  him  every  attention  that 
could  be  expeiSed  from  the  tender  relation  in  which 
flie  dood  to  him.  To  her  he  addretfes  many  of  his 
poems,  which  feem  to  have  been  compofed  for  the  mo.1 
patt  in  his  old  age.  Her  death  is  p.nthetically  la- 
mented by  him  in  the  poem  oi  Berrathon:  towards  the 
clofc  of  which,  he  gives  the  prefages  ef  his  own  de- 
parture; an  event  which  he  often  wilhes  for,  under  the 
blindnefs  and  other  calamities  ot  his  declining  years. 
"  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown  years,  for  ye  l>ring  no  joy 
on  your  courfe.  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Offim,  for 
his  drength  has  failed.  The  fons  of  the  fong  are  gone 
to  red  :  my  voice  remains,  like  a  blad,  that  roars 
lonely,  on  the  fea  furrounded  rock,  after  the  winds 
are  laid.     The  dark  mofs  whidles  there,  and  the  di- 

i^ant  mariner  fees  the  waving  treesf .  ' "  But  Offian  f  Poem  of 

ib  a  tree  that  is  withered.     Its  branches  are   blafted  Berrathon. 

and  bare  ;  no  green  leaf  covers   its  boughs.     From 

its   trunk   no  young   (hoot  is   feen  to   fprin^.     The 

breeze  whiftles  in  its  grey  mofs  :   the  blad   diakes  its 

head  »f  age.  —The  dorm   will  foon  overturn  it,  and 

drew  all  its  dry  branches  with  thee,  O  Dermid  !   and 

with  all   the   red  of  the  mighty  dead,   in  the  green 

winding  vale  of  Cona  f."  ,  ^^^,;^  ^„_, . 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  age  Ofliao  died;  but  (xomti^jt^is, 
his  having  been  long  blind  with  years,   and  from  the  roe"""  of 
miny  contrails  between  his  prefentaud  pad  fituations,  '^"""■^' 
in  poems  compofed,  as  it  would  appe.ir,  at  a  conliderable 
didance  of  time  from  each  other,  it  is  mod  likely  he 
hved  to  an  extreme  old  age.    The  cuirtnt  tradition  is, 
that  he  died  in  the  houfe  of  a  Culdee,  called  the  Son  of 
4lp'n,  with  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  held  feveral  con- 
ferences about  the  doctrines  of  Chridianity.      One  of 
thefe  dialogues  is  dillprefervcd,  and  bears  the  genuine 
marks  of  a  very  remote   antiquity  ;   ( Diffcrtation  pre- 
fixed to  OJfian's  Works).   Several  of  OlTun's  poe.ijsare-- 
addredcd  to  this  fon  of  Alpin,  who  'vas  probably  one  of 
thoft  Chrldians  whom  the  perfecution  under  Diojkdan 
had  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The- 
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The  poenn  of  Ofiiin,   thotic;h   always  hold  in  the 
hit;hcft  efteem  by  thofe  wfco  knew  thenn,  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  oSfcprity  of  their  orinlnal  G.elio.  tiU 
Mr  Macpherfon,  about   ■^o  years  afjo,  tranfl  ite.-i  a  col- 
letlion  o£  them  into   Eiit;liih,  wh'cli  immcdinely  at 
(rafted  the  attention  of  every  perfon  whiO  had  n  true 
tafte  for  poetry.      Dr  Blair,   in  particular,   IntroJucel 
thefe  poems  into  the  world  with  thofe  critical  remarks 
which  do  no  lefs  honour  to  hinnfelf  than  to  the  pnet. 
According  to  thn  eminent  critic,  the  two  ;jre3t  cha- 
railerillics  of  OfTian's  poetry  are  ten^erntft;  an  '.  fub- 
limity.      OHiin  is,  perhaps,  t'le  onlv  po;t  who  never 
lebxes,   or  lets  hinifelf  down   into  the  light  and  anni- 
jjng  ftrain       He  nr.ovei;  perpetually  in  the  hljrh  rejiion 
of  the  gr?nd  r.nd  pathetic.     The  events  which  he  re- 
cords are  all  fericius  and   j^rnve;   the  fcenery   wild  and 
rorrirntic.     Wf   find  not  in  him  an   im?,.jimtiGn  tl.at 
fports  itftlf,   and    drelTcs  out   gay  trifles  to  pleafe  the 
fi^ncy.     Hia  poetry,   more   perhaps  than   that  of  ;;ny 
other,  deferves  to  be  ftyled  the  poetry  of  the  heart.      It 
is  a  heart  penetrated  with  nolle  fenliriienis,  with  fil!) 
lirr.e  and  tender  pafTior.s  :  a  heart  that  l'Iows  and  kin- 
dles the  fancv  ;   a  heart  thu   is  full,  and    pours  itfelf 
forth.   Of  all  the  great  pc«s,  Homer  is  the  one  whofe 
iTianner  and  whofe  times  come  the  nearcft  to  Cni,in's. 
Homer's  ideas  were  more  cn'ar(red,  and  his  charaflers 
tnore  divcrfified.     OfTian's  ide;  3  fewer,  but  ot  the  kind 
iitteft  for  poetiy  ;  the  bravery  and   ^enerofity  of  he- 
rocs,   the  tendtrntfs  of  levers,  and  the   attachment  of 
friends.      Homer  is  diffufe;   OlTian  abrupt  and  toncife. 
His  imapes   are  a  bhze  of  lli^htning,  which  flaih  and 
vanilh.     Homer  ha.s    more   of  impetuofitv    rnd   fire  ; 
Offian  of  a  foltmn  and  awful  grandeur,      in  the  pathe- 
tic, Homer  has  a  ureal  po  vet ;  but  OfGan  exerts  that 
power  much  cfttner,  and   has  the   charafter  of  ttn- 
dernefs   more   deepl,-   imprinted  on  hfs  works.      No 
poet  knew  better   how  to  ftize  and  melt  the  heart. 
With  regsrd  to  dignity  cf  feniitnent,  we  muft  be  fur- 
prifcd  to  find  that   the  pre  eminence  muft  clearlv  be 
given  to  the  Celtic  bard.    This  appears  nowhere  more 
remarkable  th-.n  in  the  fentiments  which  he  cxprefTeB 
towards  his  enem-'es.      "  Uth;d  fell  beneath  my  fwoni, 
and  the   fons  of  Berrathon  fled. —  It  was  then   I  faw 
him    in   his   beauty,   asd    the   te?.r  hung  in   my  eye. 
Thou  ait  fi.llen,  young  tree,  I  faid,  with  all  thy  beau- 
ty round  thee.     1  hou   art   fallen    on  thy  plains,   and 
the  fit  Id  is  tare.     T  he  winrls  come   from  the  dcfatt, 
and  there  is   no  found  in   thy  leaves!    Lovely  art  thou 
in  death,  fon  of  cirlorne   L^rtl.more  "t^."      His  fup- 
pofition     th>:t  all   the  little   feu's  and   differen.  es    of 
this  life  fhould    be  forgot  in  a  future    (late,    and   that 
'    thofe  who  had  once  been  tots  would  "  (i retch  their 
arms  to  the  fame  fhcll  in  Loda,"  gives  us  the  higheft 
idea  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  pcet.     "  Daughter 
of  beauty,  thoti  artlo*  !    A  ftrangc  (hore  receives  thy 
corfe       But  the  ghofts  of  Morven  will  open  their  hsIU 
when  they  fee  thte  coming.      Heroes  around  the  feait 
of  dim  Ihells,  in  the  mldft  of  clouds,  (liall  admire  thee ; 

%  Gall- An-  and  virgins  (hall  touch  the  harp  uf  mift  %." "  The 

tiquiiics,  feuds  of  other  years  by  the  mi^^hty  dead  are  forgotten. 
The  warriors  now  meet  in  peace,  and  ride  together 
on  the  ter:peft's  wing  No  tlang  of  the  (lifel  \,  no 
noife  of  the  fpear,  is  heard  in  their  peaceful  d  ell- 
logs.  Side  by  fide  they  fit,  who  once  mixed  in  battl; 
their  AeeL     There,  Locblia  and  Morven  meet  at  the 
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mutual  feaft,  and  liHen  together  to  the  foni^  of  their      ^^ 

b;.r;sij."       _  _  rp^^ 

But  the  f'jbllmity  of  morsl  fentim-nts,  if  they  wint-  „f  ^^,^ 
ed  thii  fo'tenin  f  of  the  tenJer.   would  '.e  in  h.uirj  ot 
givin;^  a-  llifF  air  to  poetry.      It  is  not  enough  that  we 
a.'mire       Admiral ioi   u  a  coid  feeling  in  comparifon, 
of'  thit  deep  inTreft  the  he.irt  takes  in  tender  and  pa- 
thetic fee  nes.    With  fcsnes  of  this  kind  OiTi  in  ab.imds  ; 
and  his  high  merit  in  t''.efe  is  incontellable.      He  may* 
be  bla^iied  for  dn.ving  tears  too  often  from  our  eyes  ; 
luit  ti  at  he  has  the  pow:;r   of  command'nr  them,  no 
mnn  v/ho  h:i3  the  kail   fenfibility   can  qiicQion.      His. 
poen:is  awake  the  tendered  fymp  ithle.'!,  and  infpirethe 
molt  generous  emotions     No  reader  can  rife  from  hin» 
without  icing  warmed  with  the  fentimtnts  o.  humani- 
ty, virtut-,  arid  honour. 

But  the  excellency  cf  thefe  potm.i  o*cafioued  m 
many  p-jrfons  a  doubt  of  their  authenticity.  Their 
ireouiucnef'-.,  however,  has  been  very  ably  defended  by 
Dr  Blnir  and  Lord  Karnes,  and  warmly  fupported  by 
tne!  author  of  the  GoeI:c  yl  tirjutties,  who  has  given  the 
public  fijnne  more  remains  of  Ofii  n's  poetry. 

As  the  nature  of  <tur  work  will  not  allow  us  to 
treat  this  matter  at  full  length,  -e  !hal!  only  give  a 
brief  »iew  of  the  c:r.;uments  offered  in  fuppo.t  of  the 
authenticity  -f  thefe  po'ms,  referring  our  rea^.ers  to 
the  sutliorsjuft  now  mentioned  and  others,  for  fuller 
fatisfaotion. 

"  In  cvtry  ptrlo '  of  foci^ty  (fay.i  Dr  Blair),  human 
manners  are  ^1  curious  fpcd^acle  ;  and  the  moll  natural 
piclures  of  ancient  manners  are  exhibited  in  the  an- 
cient poems  of  nations.  Thefe  make  us  acquainted 
with  ;lie  notions  and  feelings  of  our  ftllow-crcatures 
in  the  liujfl  aulefs  agei-  ;  difcovering  what  objeiSs  they 
admired,  and  what  pleafurcs  they  purfued,  before 
thofe  refinements  of  fociety  had  taken  place,  whicl* 
enlarge  indeed,  and  diverfify  the  tranfaftions,  but  dlf- 
guife  the  manners  of  mankind. 

"  Befides  this,  ancient  poems  have  another  merit  with 
perfons  of  tafte.  They  promife  fome  of  the  hightft' 
beauties  of  poetical  writing.  That  ftate,  in  which 
human  nature  (hoots  wiU  and  free,  thou,  h  unfit  for 
other  improvements,  certainly  tncourages  the  high 
exertions  of  fancy  and  pafiion. 

"  In  the  intancy  o!  focieties  tV.e  paflion*  of  men  have 
nothing  to  reftrain  them  :  tlieir  itnagination  has  no- 
thing to  check  it.  And  as  their  feelings  are  ftrong, 
fo  tlrelr  language  of  itfelf  affumes  a  poetical  turn. 
Men  never  have  ufed  fo  many  figures  ot  ftyle,  as  in 
thofe  rude  Egcs,  when,  befides  a  warm  imagination 
to  fugged  lively  images,  the  want  of  proper  and  pre- 
cife  terms  for  the  ideas  they  wouhl  exprtfs,  obliged 
them  to  have  recourfe  to  circumlocution,  metaphot, 
comp.'irlfon,  and  all  thofe  fubilituttd  forms  of  expref* 
fion,  which  give  a  poetical  air  to  language.  An  A- 
merican  chief,  at  this  day,  haraingues  at  the  hea-il  of 
bis  tribe  in  a  more  bold  metaphorical  llyle  th^n  a 
modern  European  would  adventure  to  ufe  in  an  epic 
poem. 

''  Poetry  has  been  fald  to  be  more  ancient  than  profe^ 
which,  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  is  true.  Mufic  or  (ong- 
has  been  found  coaeval  with  fociety  r-mong  the  rt;oIt 
barbbrous  nations  ;  and  the  onlv  fotjcfts  which  could 
prompt  nen,  in  their  fiift  ru  e  ftate,  t'  utter  thei* 
thoughts  ill  compcfkioD*  of  any- length,  were  lucb  at- 
^  oaturallj 
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finturally  afTirme  J  ihe  tone  of  poetry  ;  praTifs  of  their 
■gods,  or  of  their  anceftors  ;  i  ommemorations  of  their 
o.vn  warlike  exploits  ;  or  hmentations  over  their  mlf- 
fortunis.  And  before  wtitiiiJ  was  inv^ntci',  no  other 
compoiitions,  except  fongs  or  poems,  could  t;kc  fuch 
hold  of  the  imasrinacion  and  memory,  as  to  1  e  pre- 
fctved  hy  or  ;1  tnJ  tioii,  and  handed  dowii  from  0;ie 
race  to  another. 

"  Hence  we  mav  expert  to  find  poems  among  the  an- 
tiquities of  all  nations.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  an 
extenfive  fearch  would  difcover  a  certain  decree  of  re- 
femblance  among  all  he  moft  ancient  porticat  pro- 
(luiSions,  from  whatever  country  they  have  proceed- 
ed. In  a  fimiiar  (late  of  manntrf,  (imiiar  objects  and 
pr.dions  operating  upon  the  imaginst'Ons  of  men  will 
ftamp  their  productions  with  the  fii>nc  gener.il  charac- 
ter. Some  diverfity  will,  >.o  doubt,  be  cccafioned  by 
climate  and  genius.  But  mankind  never  bear  fuch  re- 
fembling  features  cs  tlicy  do  in  the  beginnings  of 
fociety.  What  we  c  ;11  the  ancnt.il  vein  of  poetry, 
becaufe  the  earliell  poetical  produdlionS'havc  come  to 
us  from  the  ca'.t,  is  probably  no  more  or'urilal  than  oc- 
cidetUiiI;  it  is  charailcriftiual  of  an  ngc  rather  than  a 
country  ;  and  belongs,  in  fnme  meafure,  to  all  n  tions 
at  a  certuin  petioj.  O.  this  the  works  of  Ollian  feem 
to  furnifh  a  remarkable  proof. 

"  He  appears  clearly  to  have  lived  in  a  period  which 
enjoyed  all  the  benefit  I  have  julV  now  mentioned  of 
traditionary  poetry.  The  exploits  of  I'r.ii ha),  Tren- 
mor,  and  the  oth€r  anceftois  of  Fngal,  are  fpoken  of 
as  familiarly  known.  Ancient  Lard's  arc  trequ,'nt!y  al- 
luded to  In  one  remarkable  pafTagt,  Oflinn  c'.cfcribes 
himfelf  as  living  in  a  fort  of  cl  liicdl  age,  enli)3;liten'd 
Ijy  the  memorials  of  former  timet,  conveyed  in  the 
fot;gs  of  bards,  and  points  at  a  period  of  ipnorance 
which  lay  beyond  the  rca^h  of  trnd.ition.  Offi  n  h  m- 
felf  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  n-'ture  with  ex- 
quilite  fenfibility  ;  prone  to  that  ttnd.r  melancholy 
which  if.  fo  often  an  attendnnt  or.  great  genius  ;  End 
fufceptible  equally  of  llrong  and  ot  fo!t  emotions. 
He  wn'i  not  only  a  proftflcd  bard,  but  a  wairior  <ilfo, 
and  tilt  ion  of  the  moft  renowned  hero  ?n  1  prince  of 
his  a^e  This  formed  a  conjunftion  of  rlrrumil.inces, 
uncommwnly  favour  .ble  towards  exalting  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  poet. 

"  The  m.J.nners  of  Ofliin's  age  were  favourable  to 
a  poetical  genius.  Covttoufncfs  and  effeminacy  were 
unknown  '1  he  cares  ot  men  were  few.  The  great 
»<bjeft  piirfued  by  htroic  fpirits,  was  '  to  lece^ve  their 
fame,'  tliat  is,  to  become  worthy  of  be  n;;  ci.Ie.,r:!ttd 
M  the  fongs  of  bi.rds ;  and  '  to  have  tue  r  nrmeaon 
the  four  grey  ftones  '  1  o  dre  unlamcnttd  by  a  bard, 
was  deemed  fo  great  a  misfortune  ss  even  to  di.'iur!) 
their  ghofis  in  another  ft  .te.  In  fuch  tines  a=  thefe, 
in  a  country  where  pottry  hrid  !  etn  fo  long  ciik'vatcd, 
and  fo  hi._:hly  honouicd,  is  it  any  wcnJer  that  among 
the  race  and  fucctflion  of  bardf,  one  Hoiiitr  (houfd 
arifc  :  a  m.n  .vho,  endowed  with  a  natural  hippy 
genm<  tavonr.^l  by  peculi.ir  advanti.ges  of  birth  and 
condition  :  an  •  meetir.g  in  tne  courfe  of  his  life,  with 
svarl.  tyor  inciflents  proper  to  fi'-e  his  imagination, 
and  to  touch  his  hrart,  fnou'-.i  attain  a  degree  oi  emi 
nence  in  pretry,  worthy,  to  draw  the  admiration  of 
awre  icfiued  a^esj" 
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Defidcs,  his  cdrnpofiiionp,  when  vicve-j  in  th;ni-  oriUi. 
felves,  hai^e,  we  arc  tub!,  ad  :he  intern..!  m  irks  of  anti-  *— ~v~~ 
quicy  fo  ftroni(ly  Impredld  upon  t!;em,  that  no  read-r 
ol  talle  ;ui !  judgment  can  deny  their  clai.Ti  to  It. 
1  hey  exhibit  fo  lively  a  plctui  e  of  culloms  which  have 
dif.ippcarcd  for  ages,  as  could  be  drawn  onlv  from 
natme  and  real  life.  The  features  are  fo  diilindt, 
that;  few  portraits  of  the  life  coi;tiriiial!y  pafTing  be- 
fore us  are  found  to  be  drawn  with  fo  much  likenefs. 
The  m.,nncrs  uniformly  r;hte  to  a  very  cai-ly  ftage 
of  fociety ;  and  no  hint,  no  alluiian  to  the  arU, 
cii!boiT:5,  or  manners,  of  a  more  advanced  period,  ap- 
pears throughout  the  poen~-s.  To  that  dlltinAion  of 
ranks,  which  is  -..l.vays  found  in  adult  focieties,  the 
poet  appears  to  have  been  a  perfe6i  ftranger.  Tb.e 
firll  heroes  prepare  their  own  repaSs,  and  inJifcrimi- 
nately  con  'efccnd  to  the  moft  menial  fervices.  Their 
quarrels  arife  from  caufes  sjenerally  flight,  bi;t  in  fuch 
a  period  extremely  natur;il.  A  rlvallbiip  in  love,  an 
omifli')n  at  a  feall,  or  an  affront  at  a  tournament,  are 
often  the  ioundatlon  ot  a  quarrel  axong  fin.r|e  heroes. 
And  the  wars  in  which  whole  tribes  arc  enga,'ed,  are 
cirried  on  with  a  view,  not  to  enlarge  their  territory^ 
but  to  revenge  perhaps  tb.e  kil.iiig  of  a  tew  deer  on 
their  mountains,  or  the  taking  torciijly  away  one  of 
their  women.  Their  oeciip  tlon.  was  war  and  hunt- 
ing ;and  their  clii,;f  ambition  was  tj  have  theii  fame 
in  the  fongs  of  the  bar,!s. 

1  he  notions  of  a  future  ftate,  exhibitel  in  th  fe 
poems,  are  likewlfe  ftrongly  mirked  with  the  charac- 
ter of  antiquity.  A  creed  fo  -ncoramon  that  the  ima- 
gination o{  a  modem  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  jrafo 
fo  ftrong  an  idea  o*^  it  from  mere  fan.  y,  is  uniformly 
fupporte.'.  tliroujjhout.  This  creed  is  extremely  fimple, 
but  admlr'.Dly  lurted  to  the  time. 

The  language  too,  and  che  ftrudure,  of  thefe  poems^ 
bear  the  molt  ftriking  cliaraAers  of  antiquity.  The 
language  is  bold,  animate.",  and  metaphorical,  fucii 
as  It  is  found  to  be  in  nil  infa;;t  Ifates  ;  where  the  ^ 
words,  as  well  a-,  the  i  Was  and  objects,  inuft  be  few; 
and  where  the  language,  like  the  imagination,  is  ftrong 
and  undifcip'iined.  No  abilratl,  and  fe  v  general,  termi^ 
appear  i:i  the  poems  of  Oflian.  If  objects  are  but  in- 
troduced in  a  frmile,  they  are  always  particularized. 
It  Is  "  the  young  pine  of  Inilliuna  :''  it  is  "  the  bow 
of  the  fhowery  Lena."  This  charafter,  foconfplcuous 
in  the  poems  of  Offian,  Is  a  ftriking  feature  In  the  lan- 
guage ot  all  early  I'ates .  whofe  obedt*  and  ideas  are  fev^ 
ani  paiticuhr,  and  whofe  ordinary  converfation  is  of 
courie  highly  figurative  ari'd  poetical.  A  pifture,  there- 
fore, marked  with  fuch  itrlking  features,  could  not  be 
drawn  without  an  origiital. 

The  whole  texture  u''  the  compofition  Is  alfo,  like 
the  lan.;ua::e,  bol  1,  nervous,  and  concife  ;  yet  alivay* 
plain  and  artlcfs  ;  without  any  thing  of  that  modern 
refinement,  or  elaborate  de.oration,  which  attend  the 
advancement  of 'Iter  .ture.  Ko  foreign  ornaments  are 
hunted  after.  The  wild  and  grand  n  ture  which  lay- 
within  the  poet's  vie-.v,  is  the  only  fource  from  which 
he  draws  his  ornaments.  Beyond  this  circle,  his  ima- 
gination, though  quick  and  rapid,  feldom  made  any 
excurfion.  We  perceive  his  language  always  to  be 
that  of  a  perfon  who  faw  and  felt  what  he  dcfcribes  . 
■who  bore  3  part  in  the  expeditionj  which  he  cele 
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brr.teP,  and  wlio  fougVit  In  t!ic  1  attles  which  he  fings. 
)       »  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  intpiiial  proof  adduced  in  the 

prefent  cofc,  wliich  iinqr.tftionably  has  weight,  and 
that  not  inconfiderable  ;  but  unfuppoited  by  external 
-proof,  or  contrary  to  fafls,  however  forcible  it  may 
te  in  itfelf,  when  confidered  in  this  conncftion,  and 
found  wanting,  it  will  neither  filence  the  querulous 
fttptic,  nor,  in  all  piol  aUility,  will  it  ever  convince 
l.hofe  who  have  truth  for  their  ohjefl,  and  who  wirti 
to  invcftigste,  and,  if  poflible,  difiover  it  -on  furer 
grounds.  Interna!  proof  is  of  the  greateft  fervice  in 
a  variety  of  excellent  caufes  ;  but  it  comes  in  rather 
as  a  fuccedsneum  than  as  direct  evidence  ;  and  without 
forrcthing  more  to  liie  putpofe,  it  may  excite  admi- 
ratifii,  but  will  fcldoni  enforce  belief.  Of  the  cutlcns 
and  reannens  of  ancient  times,  we  know  tut  little, 
T.rd  of  that  Kttle  we  have  often  but  a  confufed  notion. 
There  is  therefore  room  for  genius  and  ability  to  exert 
ilftlf  iu  deceiving  ;  and  in  prcporticn  to  the  dsrkntfs 
■in  which  the  fuhjeft  is  involved,  the  deception  will  ge- 
nerally 1  e  the  more  con.pkte,  and  the  fecret  windings 
of  error  lefs  eafy  to  be  developed. 

Dtftitute  of  external  proof,  autlrenticity  may  appear 
to  be  ptoba'.Je,  tut  cannot  be  cert;;in  ;  and  in  fuch 
circiin  ftarces,  on  mpry  occafiuns,  arc!  efpecially  with 
refpeft  tr  ancient  writing?,  we  nay,  without  any  of- 
fence to  truth  or  to  fc  und  reaforing,  give  them 
up  as  fpurious.  In  the  prefent  inflance,  therefore, 
it  is  juft  end  proper  to  add  to  what  has  been  al- 
ready faid,  the  more  external  and  pofitive  proofs  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  poems  in  queflion,  by  the 
fircngth  or  weaknefs  of  which  the  fubjefl  muft  be 
■finally  determined.  It  is  obferved,  therefore,— That 
tl  ere  have  been  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  forr.e 
ages  b;ick,  a  vail  many  poems  afcribed  to  Oflian : 
That  thefe  poems  have  been  held  in  the  highefl  vene- 
ration, repeated  ty  almoft  all  perfons,  and  on  all  oc- 
cafions.  Thefe  are  taiSs  fo  well  known,  that  no- 
body as  yet  has  heen  hardy  enough  to  deny  them. 
There  is  not  an  old  man  in  the  Highlands,  who  vn'll 
-not  deilare,  that  he  heard  fuch  poems  repeated  by  his 
father  and  grandfather,  as  pieces  of  the  mnft  remote 
-antiquity.  There  is  not  a  diftrift  in  the  Highlands 
where  there  are  net  mar.y  place?,  waters,  iflts,  caves, 
•and  mcuntiiins,  which  from  time  immemorial  are 
called  after  the  names  of  GlTiiin'p  heroes. — There  is  not 
■a  lover  of  ancient  tale  or  poetry,  however  illiterate, 
who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  almoft  every  fingle 
name,  charafler,  ard  incident,  mentioned  in  thofe  tranf- 
lations  of  Offian's  pcems,  v.hith  he  may  have  never 
heard  of. —  Bards,  who  are  themfelves  feveral  centuries 
old,  quote  th.ofe  poems.  Imitate  them,  and  refer  to 
them. —  The  ordinary  converfation  and  comparifons  of 
the  Highlanders  frequently  allude  to  the  cuftoms  and 
«  See  ex-  charafters  mentioned  in  them; — and  many  of  their 
amplcs  un-'  mcft  corrmon  proverbs,  eUabliihed  by  the  mofl  ancient 
derea.h  of  ^f^^  ^^g  linen  borrowed  from  the  poems  of  Oflian.* — 
•     k  '^  ,'  Tie  n:oft  ancient  of  the  clans  boaft  of  deriving  their 

JP  tr.d  Otitic  .  r  ^^iT  1 

Aniqu.tus,  pedigree,  each  frorr  feme  cne  of  Offian's  heroes  ; — and 
p.93.94. 95.  many  of  the  figns  armorial  affumed  by  them,  are  drawn 
t  ■"'"'■  .  from  the  feats  afcribed  to  their  ptedecefibr's  in  thofe 
B(''^  '  poemsf. —  Manufcripta  are  mentioned,  in  which  fome 
^Kames't  of  thofe  have  been  prtfervcd  for  feveral  centuriesf  ; 
Situbts,      and  a  lift  of  -living  names,  in  different  parta  of  the 
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Highlanf^s,  is  appealed  to,  «s  perfons  who  fttll  repeat     f- 
a  part  of  thefe  poems  ||. — Whilll  Mr  Micpherfon  was*"" 
engaged  in  the  cranflation,  many  refpeftable  perfons,^";  J' 
gentlemen  and  clergysaeD,  avowed  to  the  public,  that  p.  g 
thefe  were  Oflinn's  poems,  with  which  they  had  long 
been  acquainted,  and  that  the  tranflation  was  literal^,  r  g^ 
')  his  appears  alfo  from  the  large  fpecimens  of  the  ori--ian- 
ginals  publidred  and  compared  by  proper  judges.    The/'""' 
originals  lay  a  confic'crable   time   in  the   hands  of  the  !^ 
bcokfeller,  fortlie  infpeftion  of  the  curious  ;  they  have  Q/r| 
been  afterwards  fhown  frequently  to  many  of  the  heft  w»i 
judges,  and  offered  for  publication  if  the  editor  had  id 
been   favoured    with    fubfcriptions.       The    editor   of 
the  pamphlet,   in   whicli   tiieir  authenticity  is  atteft- 
cd  by  many  refpedlahle  nnmcs  of  undoubted  veracity, 
obferves,  by  way  of   conclulion,  "  that   more  tefti- 
monies  might  hsve  been  produced  by  a  more  enlarged 
correfpondence  with    the   Highl.md   counties  :   But  I 
apprehend,   if  any  apology  is   neccfl'ary,   it  is  for  pro- 
ducing fo  many  names  in  a  queftion  where  the  con- 
fcnting  filence  of  a  whole   country  was,   to  every  un- 
prejudiced perfoD,  the   ftrongeft   proof  that  fpuriuus 
compofitions,  in  the  name  of  that  country,  had  not 
been  obtruded   upon   the   world."      It   is  likewife  ar-    „ 
gued  in  fupport  of  the   authenticity   of  thefe  poems,  :■ 
that  candid   fceptics,  on   hearing  fome   of  tb.tm   re-   ™ 
peated  by  illiterate  perfons,  who   had  never  feen  the 
tranflation,  caufe.!  them  to  give  the  meaning  of  what 
they  repeated,  by   an   exten^pore  tranflation  into  En- 
glifl),  and   Ly  this   means   h;id  all  their  doubts  of  the 
authenticity   of  OfTian   reuioved  *.      They  urge    fur-*p 
ther,  that  fuch  paflages  of  Offian's  works  as  are  ftillDr 
repeated  by  fome  old  men,  are  amoni?  the  moll  bcau--^''' 
tiful  pt!rts   of  Offijn  6  poems  ;  fuch    as   the  battle  of  „'  , 
Lora,  the  moft  aflettiug  parts  of  Cartbon,  Berrathon,  ,ft, 
the  death  of  Ofcar,  and  Darthula,  or  the  children  of 
Ufnoth,  &c. :  which   gives  a  credibility  to  his  being 
equal  to  the  other  parts  of  the  colleftion,   none  of  it 
being  fuperior  to  thefe  in  merit. 

To  thefe  and  the  like  argument*  advanced  in  fup- 
port  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  afcribed  to 
Offian,  many  objedlions  have  been  urged.  Thofe  of 
Johnfon  and  his  friend  Shaw  sre  univerfally  known. 
A  later  writer  objeits  to  them  in  the  following 
manner  :  No  fragments  of  Britiih  poetry  in  Scotland  Pi' 
are  to  be  found.  Many  fpecimens  of  Irlfh  poetry  ia 
Scotland  have  been  publilhed  ;  but  none  older  than  a 
century  cr  two.  Tranflations  have  alfo  appeared  ; 
but  in  general,  of  no  fidelity.  Thofe  of  the  poema 
afcribed  to  Oflian,  in  particular,  have  defervedly  drawn 
much  of  the  public  attention  ;  but  they  will  only 
miflead  any  reader  who  willies  to  form  an  idea  of  Cel- 
tic poetry.  He  that  believes  Offian  to  have  flouriflied 
about  the  year  300,  and  his  writings  preferved  by  oral 
tradition  for  1460  years,  large  is  his  faith,  and  he 
might  move  mountains  !  Gentlemen  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  with  whom  our  author  converfed  on  the 
fubjeft,  alTiired  him,  that  they  looked  upon  nine- 
tenths  of  Mr  Macpherfon's  work  as  his  own  ;  and  up- 
on the  other  tenth,  as  fo  much  changed  by  him,  that 
all  might  be  regarded  as  his  own  corupofiiion.  There 
are  pofitive  evidences,  he  fays,  which  convince  him  t 
that  not  one  of  the  poems  given  to  Offiin.  and  pro-  t'j 
bably  not  one  paflafe  of  them,  is  older  than  the  15th      J 

century.    .' 
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centurv.     The  very  firft  author  we  know  who  men-     alwiys  one   principal    bard,  and   a   number  of  dif-     Oflian. 

tioiis  Fingal  U   R.irl  our,  a  Scotch  poet,  who  wrote     ciples,  who   vied   with    each   otlicr   in    having   thefe^~""v~™* 

in  I  ^75.     Fingal  was  sn  Irifli  hero  :  and  one  Good,     poems  in  the  greateft  perfeftion.     Should  the  inltitu- 

a  fchoolmafter  of  Linicric,   fcnt  fome  account  of  Ire-     tion  of  the  hards  l.ift  for  ever,  the   poems  of  Offian 

hnd  to  C  imden,   in  I  i;66,   in  which   mention  is  m;u!e     could  nevei  perifh. 

of  fome  ftrange  faMee,   th.it    the   pconle  amufc  tl.eni-  Nor  were  thty  only  the  bnrds  of  great  families  whr> 

felves  with,   nl  out    the  "  giants  Fin  Mac  Huyk,  and     tnok  an    intt-rell   in  thtfe   poems;  the  vaffal,   equally 

Oder  n'je'O/Jjiii,"  of  which  we  flmll  fpeak  more  I.iri'tly     fond  of  the    fong  with  his  fuprrior,  entertained  him- 

prefently.      In  the  mean  time,  to  ihcfe,  and  fuch  like     fclf  in  the  famj  manner.     This,   with  a  life  free  from 

objections,  it  has  been  anf.vertd,  That  poetry  has  hrcn  tare,  a  fpirit  unbroken  by  labour,  and  a  fpace  of  time 

cultivated  with  mod  fuccefs  in  the  tsrlicft  ft  iges  ot  fo-  unoccupied   by   any   other  employment  or   diverGon, 

clety  ;  that  in  Greece,  Orpheus,  Linus,   Heliod,  and  contributed   to   render   the    HighLndcrs   a    nation  of 

Homer,  wrote  thtir  a  Jmira'le  poems  fome  ages  before  fingers  and  pofts.      From    fuch  a  people,   the  fuperior 

any  thing  had  been  written  in  profe  in  the  Greek  Ian-  merit    of    Ofllan's    poems    would    naturally    procure 

guage  ;   that  the  book  of  Job,   uritteii  in  a  very  early  every    encouragement,    which    they    always    retained 

period  of  fociety,  is  highly  poetical ;  that  among  the  as  long  as  the  manners   ot   the  people  rem  lined   un- 

trif-es  of  I^.ipland  and  Americn,  tliere  have  been  foimd,  changed. 

in  the  earlieft  (late,  fome  excellent  pieces  of  poetry.         Many  other  reafons  confpired  to  prcferve  the  peems  ^ 

That  the  Caledonians,  in  particular,  had  f  me  peculiar  of  Olfian.      The  martial  and  intrepid  fpirit  which  tiiey 

inftitutions,  which  tended   to   irr.prove    their  poetry:  breathed,  made  it  the  interell  of  the  chieftains  to  pre- 

their  druids  were  among  the  nioft  learned  philofophcrs  ferve  them  :   the  ftraln  of  jullice,  generohty,  .ind  hu- 

wliich  perh:  ps   any  age  or   country  produced  ;  their  ninnity,  which  runs  through  them,  recommended  them 

bards  or  poets  were  the  difciples  of  thofe  druids,  and  to  the  fuperintendants  of  religion,  who  well  knew  how 

were  always  a  ftandin^  order,  to   which  none  but  the  much  the  morals  of  a  people   muft   be  tinftured  with 

moll  proniifing  gcniufes  were   admitted.     This  ftand-  thofe  fongs  which  they  are  continually  repeating,  and 

ing  college  of  poets  was  furnillied,  not  only  with  the  which  have  all  the  advantages  of  poetry  and  of  mufic. 

fruits  of  their  own  long  ftudy  and  obfervatlon;  Uut  al-  In  fuperitltlous  ages,  the   pegple  revered  thefe  poems, 

fo  with  33   much   as   merited    to   be   preferved  of  the  fiom  their  being  addreffed  generally  to  fome  "  fon  of 

compolitions  of  their  predeceflors   in  office,  fince  the  the   rock,"  fuppofe  I    to  be   the  tutelar   faint   of  the 

"   light  of  the  fong"   lirft  dawned.     They   had   the  place,  or  the  great  Iri(h  apoflle  St  Patrick.      Bcfides, 

advantage  of  one  another's  convcrfation ;  which  would  every  hill  and  dale  which  the  natives  of  the  Highland* 

excite  their  emulation,  and   make  them  afpire  to  emi-  walked   over,  was   claffic  ground.     Every   mountain, 

nence  :  They  were  always  jrefent,  and  generally  en-  rock,  and  rivet,   was  immortalifcd  in  the  fong.     This 

gaged,   in  every  grand  operation  that  was  tranfaded  ;  fong  would  naturally  be  fuggefted  by  the  fight  of  thefc 

which  coul  1    not  fail   to   infpire  their  mufe  v^-ith  the  objefts,  and   every  body  would   hum   it  as  he  walked 

trueft  poetic  fire.  along.      All  the   proverbs  and  cuUoms  to  which  thefe 

I  he  cafe  of  Ofiin  was  particularly  favourable.    He  poems  gave  rife,  wocld   operate   in  the  fame  manner, 

lived  in  an    age   when  manners  came  to  a  confiderahle  The  fon  would  a/lv   what  they  meant,  and  the  father 

degree  of  refinement   under  the  care  of  the  bards  and  would  repeat  the   fong  from   which   they  were  taken, 

druids.     Poetry  in  his  day  was  confiderably  advanced  ;  The  diftinft  and  unfubdued  ftate  in  which  the  Hi^h- 

and  the  Iringuage,  though   ftrong  and  figurative,   had  landers  remained  for  fo  long  a  courfe  of  ages,   every 

lindeti'onc  fome  degree  of  cultivation,   and  learned  to  tlan,  one  generation  after  another,  inhabiting  the  fame 

flow  in  regular  numbers,  adapted  to  the  harp,  the  fa-  valley,  till  towards  the   prefent  century,  contributed 

vourite  inftrument   of  the   times.      As  a  prince  and  a  much  to  preferve   their  traditions  and   their  poems; 

warrior,  his  mind  muft  have  !)een  expanded  and  much  and  the  conftant  and  general  cuftom  q{  repeating  thefe 

enlarged  bv  hi'   excurfions  to  other   countries.     At  in  the  winter-nights,  kept  them  always  alive  in  their 

home  he  had  Ullin,  Alpin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  to  con-  remembrance. 

rerfe  with  ;  all  of  them  poets  of  eminence,  who  would         To  thefe  caufes  and    cuftoms  the  prefervation   of 

have  advanced  him  greatly  by  their  example  and  con-  Ofiian'a  poems,  for   fo  many  ages,  has  been  afcribed. 

verfation.      All  thefe  advantages,  meeting  with  a  na-  But  thefe  caiifrs  and  cuftoms  have  ceafcd  to  exift;  and 

tive  fire  and  enthufiafm  of  genius,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Of-  the   poems  '  of   Offian,  of  courfe,  have  ccafed  to  be 

fian,  may  well   be  fuppofed   to  have  produced  poems  repeated — Within  a  century  back,  the  Highlands  of 

that  might  challenge  the  veneration  of  ages.  Scotland  have  undergone  a  greater  revolution  than  it 

But  it -is  not  to  their  merit  alone    that  we  owe  the  had  done  for  ten  before  that  period.     With  a  quicker 

prefervation  of  thefe  poems  fo  long  by  oral  tradition,  pace  the  feudal  fyftem  vanithed  ;  property  fluftuated  ; 

Other  circnmftances  concurred;  of  which,  the  infti-  new  laws  an  1    new  cuftoms   ftept   in,   and    fupplantecl 

tution  of  the  Bards  deferves  particular  notice.      In  a  the    old  :   and   all  this,  with   fuch   fudden    and   fuch 

country,  the  only  one  perhaps  In  the  world  in  which  violent  convuliions,  as  may  well  account  for  the  (liaking 

there  was  always,  from   the   earlieft  period  almoft  to  of  a   fabric   which  had  ftood  fo   many  ages,   that  it 

the  prefent  age,  a  Handing  order  of  poets,  we  cannot  feemed  to  have  bidden   defiance  to  all  the  injuries  of 

reafonably    be    furprifed,  either    at  finding    excellent  time.   Even  fince  Mr  Macpherfon  gathered  the  poems 

poems    tompofed,    or,    after    being   compofed,  care-  in  his  coUeaion,  the  aniulcments,  employments,  and 

fully  preferved    from  oblivion.     A   great  part  of  the  taftc  of  the  Highlanders  are  much  altei.ed.   A  greater 

bufinefs  of  this   order  was   to  wa.tch  over  the  poems  attention  to  commerce,  agriculture,  and  pafturage,  has 

of  Oflian.     In  every  family,  of  diftinaiop.  there  was  quite  engroffed  tkiit  partial  attention  which  was  paid. 
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oltijm.     e^n  rtct*  to  the  fong  of  the  Lard. 

hence,  i^  manners  continue  to  cliangt  fo  faft  as  they 
do  at  prffent,  the  fainteft  traces  will  fcarce  be  found 
of  thofe  tales  and  poems.  "  OfTian  himfelf  is  the  laft 
of  bis  race  ;  and  he  too  (hall  focn  be  no  more,  for 
his  grey  branches  are  already  ftrewed  on  all  the 
winds." 

Among  the  caufes  which  make  thefe  poems  vaniHi 
fo  rapidly,  poverty  and  the  iron  rod  (hould  come  in 
for  a  large  (hare.  From  the  baneful  fhade  of  thofc 
murderers  of  the  mufe,  the  light  of  the  fong  mud  faft 
retire.  No  other  reafon  needs  be  given  why  the  pre- 
fent  Highlanders  negleft  fo  much  the  fon?3  of  their 
fathers. —  Once,  the  humble,  but  happy  vaffal,  fat  at 
his  eafe,  at  the  foot  of  his  grey  rock  or  green  tree. 
Few  were  his  wants,  and  fewer  ftill  his  carts  ;  for  he 
beheld  his  herds  fporting  around  hioi,  on  his  then  un- 
tneafured  mountain.  He  hummed  the  carelefs  fong, 
and  tuned  his  harp  with  joy,  while  his  foul  in  filence 
bleffed  his  children. — Now,  we  were  going  to  draw  the 
cumparifon  : 


—fid  Cynthiut  aurc^n 


Vellit  et  aJmonmt. 

It  is  more  agreeable  to  remark,  as  another  caufe  for 
the  negleft  of  ancient  poems  and  traditions,  the 
growth  of  induftry,  which  fills  up  all  the  blanks  of 
time  to  more  advantage,  and  efpecially  the  increafe 
of  more  ufeful  knowledge. —But  above  all,  the  ex- 
tinAion  of  the  order  of  the  bards  haftened  the  cata- 
ftrophe  of  Offian's  poems.  By  a  happy  coincidence 
Macpherfon  overtook  the  very  laft  that  remained  of 
th's  order,  (Macvurich,.  bard  to  Clanronald),  and 
got  his  treafure.  This  faft  (with  the  red  book  fur- 
nifhed  by  Mr  Macdonald  of  Croidart,  and  fome  other 
MSS.)  accounts  for  Mr  Macpherfon's  having  found 
thefe  poems  in  greater  number  and  perfeftion  than 
they  could  ever  fmce  be  met  with.  The  fragments, 
however,  which  haue  fmce  been  gathered,  give  a  cre- 
dibility to  every  thing  that  has  been  faid  of  the  ori- 
ginal grandeur  of  the  building. 

Although  this  difquiGtion  has  already  extended  to 
a  length  which  readers  not  partial  to  Scottilh  antiqui- 
ties will  perhaps  think  too  great,  we  cannot  difmifs 
It  without  obferving,  that  Fingal  and  Offian  have  been 
claimed  by  the  Irilh  as  well  as  by  the  Caledonians. 
On  this  double  claim,  as  well  as  on  the  controverfy 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  there  is 
fo  much  candour  and  good  fenfe  in  the  Following  re- 
marks of  T.  F.  Hill,  publifhed  in  the  53d  volunne  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  that  we  cannot  deny  our- 
felves  the  pleafure  of  making  them  conclude  the  ar- 
ticle. 

Mr  Hill  travelled  through  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land during  the  fummer  months  of  1780.  He  feems 
to  have  been  very  ardent  in  his  inquiries  concerning 
Oflian,  and  to  have  conduAed  thofe  inquiries  with 
great  judgment.  The  confequence  was,  that  he  re- 
ceived diiferent  accounts  in  different  places,  and 
picked  up  various  fongs  relating  to  Fingal  and  bis 
heroes. 

"  From  this  colleftion,  it  is  evident  (he  fays)  that 
there  are  many  traditional  fongs  preferved  in  the  High- 
land? relating  to  Fingal  and  his  heroes,  as  well  as  to 
S;.veral  other  fubjefts.     It  is  alfo  evident,  that  thefe 
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In  twenty  years  fongs  contain  portions  of  the  ve«f  poems  puhlinied  by 
Mr  Macpherfon  and  Mr  Smith,  under  the  name  of^ 
OJJian.  We  may  therefore  juftly  conclude,  that  thofe 
poems  are  not  wholly  the  forgery  of  their  editors,  but 
compiled  at  leaft  from  original  fongs. .  I  by  no  means 
think  it  worth  my  while  to  notice  the  various  concef- 
fions  in  favour  of  this  conclufion,  which,  the  minor 
antagonifts  of  Offian  have  of  late  been  forced  to  make. 
1  myfelf  have  given  proofs  of  it,  which  need  I  hope 
no  external  confirmation.  To  thefe  piooft  might  be 
added,  that  1  met  with  many  traditional  preferver*- 
of  thefe  fongs,  in  every  different  part  of  the  Highc 
lands:  fome  of  whom,  efpecially  in  Argylefhire,  Lo- 
chabcr,  and  on  the  reft  of  the  weftern  coaft,  were 
faid  to  pofTefs  various  poems  actributed  to  Oflien,  al- 
though I  had  neither  leifure  nor  oppoitiinicy  to  col- 
Icft  copies  from  them.—  But  enough  has  already 
been  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  if  my  teftimony  defervesre- 
gard. 

"  Thefe  principles  being  eflabliilied,  it  remains  to  be 
confidered  how  far  the  poems  publilhed  by  Macpher* 
fon  and  Smith  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  the  work< 
«f  Offian. 

"  The  fongs  ittributed  to  that  bard,  which  contain 
paffages  of  the  Offian  of  Macpherfon  and  Smith,  arc 
by  no  means  uniformly  confiftent  with  the  poems  ia 
which  the  parallel  paffages  are  found,  but  frequently 
relate  to  different  events,  and  even  contain  different 
circumllances.  From  hence  it  feems  mod  prabalile, 
that  Mr  Macpheifon  and  Mr  Smith  compiled  their 
publications  from  thsfe  parts  of  the  Highland  fongg 
which  they  molt  approved,  combining  them  into  fuch 
forms  as  according  to  their  ideas  were  raoit  excellent^ 
and  preferving  the  old  names  and  the  leading  events. 
In  this  procefs  they  were  fupported  and  encouraged 
by  the  variety  of  fongs  preferved  in  the  Highlands 
upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  and  by  the  various  modes  in 
which  the  fame  event  is  related.  Mr  Macpherfon 
may  indeed  have  MSS.  of  all  the  poems  he  has  puhr 
lifhed  ;  which  MSS.  may  either  have  feeen  compiled 
by  himfelf,  or  by  fome  former  colleftor  ;  or  they  may 
poflibly  contain  entire  poems  really  ancient.  But  Mr 
Smith  has  honeftly  acknowledged,  that  he  himfelf 
compiled  his  OlSan  in  the  nianner  above  defcribed. 
•  After  the  materials  were  collefted  (fays  he),  the 
next  labour  was  to  compare  the  different  editions  ;  ta 
ftrike  off  feveral  parts  that  were  manifeftly  fpurious; 
to  bring  together  fome  epifodes  that  appeared  to  have 
a  relation  to  one  another,  though  repeated  feparately; 
and  reftore  to  their  proper  places  fome  incidents  that 

feemed  to  have  run  from  one  poem  into  another: 

and  hence  it  was  unavoidably  necelTary  to  throw  in 
fometimes  a  few  lines  or  fentences  to  join  feme  of 
the  epifodes  together.^1  am  fenfible  that  the  forn* 
of  thefe  poems  is  confiderably  altered  from  what  is 
found  in  any  one  of  the  editions  from  which  they 
are  compiled.  They  have  affumed  fomewhat  more  of 
the  appearance  «f  regularity  and  art— than  that  bold 
and  irregular  manner  in  which  they  are  originally, 
delivered.' 

♦*  Mr  Smith  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  Oflian  of  Mr  Macpher- 
fon in  a  fomewhat  firailar  manner  :  *  That  we  have 
not  the  whole  of  the  poems  of  Offian,  or  ev^n  of  the 
coIle6tioii  tranflated  by  Mr  Macpherfon,  we  allow  t 
yet  ftill  w«  have  many  of  them,  and  ot  almoft  all  a 
6  E»rt 
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'lOfGrtii.    part.    The  I  ullding  is  not  entire^  but  wc  have  ftill 
"""v"-^  ilie  grnnd  ruins  of  it.' 

"  What  portion,  therefore,  of  the  Oii\^t\  of  Ii^ac- 
pherfon  and  Smith  ifl  oriij;Iiial,  no  man  can  determine 
except  themfclvej.  .Smith  indeed  fays,  that  he  hag 
inentioned  all  his  materia/  alterations,  tranfpofitions, 
and  additions,  in  his  notes  ;  and  that,  for  the  moj}  fart, 
he  was  gufded  in  them  by  the  Sj^eiiiachda,  or  tradition- 
ary tales  accompanying  the  fongs  ;  tut  there  are  few 
furh  notes  in  his  book,  and  perhaps  as  few/ucA  Spreu- 
Ischds  in  the  mouths  of  tlie  Highlanders.  In  Mac- 
pherfon  and  Smith  aifo  we  fee  thefe  poems  diverted  of 
their  idiomatic  peculiarities  and  fabulous  ornaments  ; 
which  renders  it  impoflible  to  difcover  what  manners 
and  opinions  are  really  ancient,  and  what  are  of  mo 
derp  invention.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  fpite  of 
all  the  objeAions  to  their  authenticity,  tieceflarily  pro- 
duced by  fuch  a  treatment  of  them,  they  ftill  poifcfs 
an  internal  evidence  of  originality  which  has  enabled 
them  hitherto  to  withftand  all  the  torrent  of  oppofi- 
fion. 

"  The  Offian  of  Macpherfon  and  Smith  appears 
therefore  to  be  a  mutilated  work,  even  though  we 
(hould  fuppofe  that  the  fongs  they  originally  compiled 
from  were  the  undoubted  works  of  that  celebrated 
bard.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  ;  for  even 
allowing  that  an  OlTian  ever  exiited  and  wrote,  yet 
time  mull  have  introduced  fuch  material  changes  in  his 
works,  if  preferred  merely  by  tradition  during  fo  long 
a  period,  that  their  own  author  would  hardly  know 
them  again.  I  think  it  however  doubtful,  whether 
fuch  a  being  as  Oflian  ever  appeared  in  the  world. 

"  All  the  fongs  which  I  met  with  in  the  Highlands 
relative  to  the  Felnne  or  Fingalians  were  attributed  to 
Onian  :  hio  name  feems  merely  a  common  tiile,  which 
is  afcribed  to  all  the  poetic  annals  of  his  race. 

"  From  thefe  confulerations,  we  fecm  authorifed 
finally  to  conclude,  that  the  Olfian  of  Macpherfon  and 
Smith  is  a  mutilated  compilation  irom  Highland  fongs, 
■fcribcd  indeed  to  that  bard,  yet  very  little  likely  to 
le  hi«  compofition.  Out  of  thefe  they  felefled  tlie 
"teft  j)arts,  and  rejefted  fuch  as  they  thought  might 
difcredit  the  charafler  of  Highland  antiquity;  attri- 
buting them  to  later  times,  and  the  ignorant  bards  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Perhaps  even  the  works  of 
-Homer  himfelf,  which  had  fo  many  different  editions, 
very  confiderably  varying  from  each  other,  were  com- 
piled by  a  foraewhat  fimilar  process  from  the  ancient 
♦Greek  fongs. 

"  Another  queftion  remains  to  Ve  confidered ;  Whe- 
ther thefe  fongs  are  the  compofitions  of  the  Highlands 
»r  of  Ireland  ?  and,  Whether  Offian  was  an  Irilh  or  a 
Caledonian  Scot  ?  It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  fongs  in 
this  coUeftion  evidently  manlfeft  a  conneftion  with 
IrfUnd,  though  their  traditional  prefervation  in  Scot- 
land has  fometimes  introduced  the  name  of  ScotUnd 
in  its  ftead.  One  of  their  principal  perfoiiages  is  .St 
Patrick,  the  pecuhar  apoftle  of  Ireland,  which  alone 
feems  fuificient  to  mark  their  origin  (a).     If  there- 
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fore  wc  may  reafon  from  a  part  to  the  wholf,  it  it 
jull  to  conclude,  that  all  the  other  fongs  preferved  In 
the  Highlands  relative  to  the  Fingalians  are  alfo  Irilh. 
They  are  wholly  confined  to  the  wellern  coaft  of  the 
Highlands,  oppofite  Irehnd  ;  and  the  very  traditiani 
of  the  country  themfelves  acknowledge  the  Fingalisns 
to  be  originally  Irilh.  The  genealogy  of  Fingal  waa 
there  given  me  as  foUowi :  Fion  Mac  Coul,  Mac 
Trathal,  Mac  .'^rlht  Riogh  Erin,  or  king  of  Ireland  ; 
thus  attributing  the  origin  of  his  race  to  the  Irifh.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  thefe  notions  about  Fingal 
were  common  to  the  Scots  in  the  molt  ancient  times, 
and  brought  by  them  from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  the 
hereditary  fuperllition  of  both  races  ;  for,  netwith- 
ft^nding  it  may  appear  moft  probable  that  Ireland 
Ihould  receive  colonies  from  Scotland  than  the  con- 
trary, we  have  direft  hiftoric  evidences  that  Scotland 
received  them  from  Ireland  ;  and  no  bare  theoretic 
probability  dcferves  to  be  oppofed  to  the  poCtlve  af- 
fcrtions  of  hiftory. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Erfe  manufcripts,  about  which 
fo  much  has  been  faid,  it  becomes  me  to  acknowledge, 
that  1  have  never  feen  enough  of  thetn  to  give  any 
decided  opinion  :  thofe  which  I  have  feen  induce  me 
to  think  they  principally  owe  their  exillence  to  Ire» 
land. 

"  I  (hall  not  repeat  what  others  have  faid  to  prove 
the  Fingalians  Irifh  ;  though  the  connexion  of  Fingal 
with  Ireland  has  been  already  warmly  aderted. 

"  But  an  unnoticed  though  curious  paffage  in 
Camden  affords  us  the  moft  remarkable,  and  perhaps 
the  moft  convincing,  proof  that  Fingal  ii  an  Irifh  hero, 
which  demonftrates  at  leaft  that  he  was  indifputsbly 
claimed  by  the  Irifh  200  years  ago.  It  is  contained  in 
an  extraft  (already  mentioned)  made  by  Camden,  from 
an  account  of  the  manners  of  the  native  Irifh,  writttn 
by  one  Good,  a  fchoolmafter  at  Limerick,  in  1566. 
'  They  think,'  fays  he,  fpeaking  of  Ireland  and  its 
inhabitants,  '  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed  are  in  com- 
munion with  famous  men  of  thofe  places,  of  whona 
they  retain  many  ftorics  and  fonnets  ;  ag  of  the  giants 
Fin-Mac-Huyle,  OlkerMacOfshin,  or  Ofshin-Mac- 
Owim  ;  and  they  fay,  through  illufion,  that  they  often 
fee  them.* 

"  The  very  material  importance  of  this  curious  paf- 
fage,  with  relation  to  the  prefent  fubjeft,  it  is  unne- 
ceffary  to  tiige ;  for  every  eye  muft  fee  it.  We  alfo 
obtain  from  it  new  information  in  refpeft  to  the  lad 
part  of  the  hiftory  of  Fingal  and  his  heroes  ;  as  it 
enables  ug  to  determine  who  they  were,  with  a  preci- 
fton  which  muft  othcrwife  have  been  wanting,  to  com- 
plete thefe  remarks  on  the  Highland  fongs. 

"  The  fingular  agreement  of  this  paffage  with  the 
accounts  of  Offian  which  were  taught  me  in  Scotland 
is  worthy  particular  remark;  it  coiifums  them  even 
in  the  moft  novel  and  peculiar  inftances.  The  Finga- 
lians were  generally  reprefented  as  giants  ;  but  the 
moll  remarkable  concunence  is  in  the  mythologic  cha- 
rarter  attributed  by  both  to  Fiugal,  Ofcar,  and  Offian. 
3X2  lix 


Ojfian. 


(a)  "  The  Scots  indeed  lay  claim  to  the  birth  of  St  Patrick,  and  boaft  alfo  his  burial-place.  Camden,  edit. 
GIbfon,  1695,  PP-  9^'«  io*4'  And  fo  alfo  do  the  Britons,  ib.  p.  631,  1014;  but  his  life  and  miracles  all 
agree  to  attribute  to  Ireland.  la  Gough'a  «dition  of  Camden,  the  account  of  St  Patrick  is  in  vol.  iii. 
f .  6i2f  618.     See  Patkick  (St). 


•San. 
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In  pr6of  of  this,   I  have  to  obferve,  that  Mac  Nab  sdded  to  the  ftrength  and  brilliancy  of  genius  which  OffiRcatien. 

defciibed  Fin^al  as  the  Odin  of  the  Scots,  and  that  a  freq'iently  appears  in    it,  have  enabled  me  to  read  it  '     S— — ' 

fono-  called  Uniigh  Ojlan  evidently  fpeaks   of  him  as  vpith  more  delight,  and  to  return  to  it  more  frequently, 

fuch.      This  cu\ious   patfage  reprefents  him    exsftly  than  almoft  any  other  work  of  modern  times.      And 


fuch.        -  ..-.    r         o  .  •  -  •  r 

in  the  fame  char^aer  ;  a  hero  with  whom  the  fpirits  let  it  be  regarded  in  what  light  it  may,  the  praife  of 
of  the  deccaftd  are  in  communion,  who  is  their  chief-  elegant  feleftion  and  compofition  certainly  belongs  to 
tain,  and  the  lord  of  their  feafts.  The  gods  of  all  the  its  editor.  If  I  had  not  entertained  thefe  qpinions  of 
northern  nations  feem  to  have  been  of  tliis  clafs ;  its  merit,  I  fhould  never  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
mighty  heroes,  efteemed  once  to  have  been  invincible  invertigate  its  authenticity  ;  nor  Indeed  can  1  believe, 
on  earth,  thougii  perhaps  not  ever  ftriftly  men,  nor  if  the  general  opinion  had  not  concurred  with  mine, 
yet  conlhntly  regarded  as  giants.  Such  are  Odin,  that  the  world  would  ever  have  wafted  io  much  time  in 
Thor,  and  the  other  Teutonic  gods  ;  fuch  are  Fingal,     difputing  about  it." 

Ofcar,  and  the  reft  of  the  Fin2;;dians  among  the  an-  OSSIFICATION,  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  the 
cient  Scots;  fuch  alfo  are  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  formation  of  the  bones,  but  more  particulaily  the 
even  Jupiter  himfelf,  with  all  his  fons  and  daughters,  converfion  of  parts  naturally  foft  to  the  harJnefs  and 
among  the  original  Greeks,  a  people  who  agreed  in  confiftency  of  bones.  Bones,  Dr  Drake  contends,  are 
many  particulars  with  our  own  anceftors  in  northern     formed  out  of  the  moft  comminute  or  broken  parts  of  the 

blood  ;  fince  we  fee  that  the  blood  of  old  men,  which 
by  a  long  courfe  of  circulation  becomes  in  a  manner 
unfit  for  the  common  office  of  nutrition,  will  however 
offify,  and  convert  into  bones,  many  of  the  tendons 
and  ligaments,  and  even  the  coats  of  the  veflels  them- 
felve?,  whofe  fubftance  being  next  to  the  bones  the 
raoft  compaft,  admits  only  of  the  fmallell  particles  of 
the  blood,  which  therefore  fooneft  become  ofteous,  as 
they  are  frequently  found.     Dr  Ncfbit's  opinion  of  of- 


many  partu 

Europe.  The  notions  cnteitalued  about  ghofts,  as  an 
rntermediate  order  of  beings  between  men  and  divi- 
nitieS;  endowed  with  fome  fliare  of  power  to  do  evil, 
is  alfo  remarkably  congruous  with  this  mythology. 

"  As  Fingal  was  a  divine  hero,  fo  Offian  feems  to 
have  been  a  divine  bard.  Some  of  the  gods  of 
the  Teutons  were  bards  in  like  manner  :  the  god 
Niord  and  his  wife  Ska''.a  quarrelled  in  -elegant 
verfe  of  their  own  compofition  ;  and  Odin  is  the  re 


lator  of  his  own  Edtla.     Apollo,  the  poetic  deity  of  fihcation  is,  that  in  the  blood,  or  a  fluid  fecreted  froni 

Greece,   likewife  fung  the  hiftory  of  his  fellow-deities  it,  there  is  an  ofTifying  juice,   having  particles   which 

to  men  on  earth,  as  well  as  Orpheus  his   fon.     The  are  not  apparent :  that  whenever  nature  defigns  an  of- 

bards  and  traditional  prefervers   of  fongs  in  Scotland  ■■■      ■        '  '  .     -    .    --... 


and  Ireland  have  ever  been  fond  of  afcribing  all  an- 
cient poems  to  this  Ofllan,  and  efpecially  thofe  relating 
to  his  own  race  ;  and  from  this  caufe  the  poems 
afcribed  to  Ofiian  are  become  fo  voluminous.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  had  a  fimilar  cuftom  of  afcribing 
their  works  to  Hermes :   <"  n^ilif"  cjfo/ivoi  ra  at/?iu»  t>?c 

<rofi«C  iuftti^a'.a.  on/7ii  Qiihirbicuv  if^ou  ■ax-Acc  ra.  oixtm  iT'jfyfH- 

fxalx  ifnoiixlnliu  fays  Jamblichus,  S.  I.  c.  I.  which 
rendered  the  Hermetic  writings  equally  voluminous. 
The  Egyptians,  who  poflefTed  the  art  of  writing,  de- 
pofited  their  works  in  the  adyta  of  their  temples ;  as 
the  Arabians  dcpofited  their  poems  of  old  in  the 
temple  of  Mecca:  but  becaufe  the  Egyptians  affixed 
to  them  no  author's  name,  except  that  of  Hermes, 
to  him,  as  to  the  Scottifh  Offian,  almoft  all  the  na- 
tional literature  was  attributed  by  religious  flattery. 

"  I  finccrely  widi,  that  fome  gentleman  poffefled  of 
adequate  abilities  and  acquaintance  with  the  Erfe 
lana;ua^e,  would   undertake  to  colleft  thefe   Offianic 

fongs  in  their  fimple  original  (late  ;  as  they  undoubt-  .  - .     r      r  i,        i, 

edly  contain  much  curious  knowledge,  accumulated  in  of  the  fibres  of  the  one  fubftance  to  thofe  of  the  other, 
the  various  ages  through  which  they  have  defcended  as  is  evident  in  cartikgCo  containing  bones  kept  long 
to  us,  and  would  probably  aff"ord  much  new  informa-  enough  in  water,  and  then  flit  ;  for  the  bone  will,  as 
tion  on  fubjeas  at  prefent  very  ill  underltood.  I  own,  foo"  as  the  large  vefT.ls  that  enter  Us  fubftance  are  di- 
however,  that  I  fliould  rather  choofe  to  feek  for  them  vided,  flip  aseaiily,  and  perhaps  eafier,  from  it  than 
in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland;  but  neither  country  an  acorn  docs  out  of  its  cup  :  and  there  is  a  fmoothnei* 
foould  be  unexplored.  and   polifh  of  the  parts  of  both  cartilage  and  bone, 

"  After  havimj  thus  freely,  though  1  hope  not  un-  which  fhow  there  is  no  conjiinaion  of  the  hbres  ot  the 
candidly,  delivered  my  fentiments  on  the  Offian  of  two  fubftances.  While  the  bones  are  increafing  with- 
MrMacpherfon,  it  becomes  me  to  acknowledge  my felf  in  carulages,  the  cait.lages  are  extended  and  ipread 
deeply  indebted  to  it  for  the  pleafure  in  pcrufal  it  has  otit  ;  by  which,  with  the  preffiire  which  they  lutter, 
frequently  afforded  me.  I  am  willing,  and  indeed  and  the  g.eat  influx  of  various  fluids  and  the  nutriti- 
happy,  thus  puMicly  to  declare  myfelV  a  warm  ad-  ou^  matter  being  hindered  to  flow  freely  into  them, 
mlrer  of  it  as  a  literaiy  compofition.  The  novelty  of  they  decreafe  continually,  and  at  laft  may  truly  be  faid 
its  manner,  of  its  ideas,  and  of  the  objefts  it  defcribes,  to  be  entirely  deftroyed.  Dr  Buddeua  endeavours  to 
'  '  •'  '  prove. 


fification  between  membranes,  or  within  a  cartilage,  . 
fhe  occafions  a  more  than  ufual  afflux  of  this  fluid  ; 
which  fo  much  diftcnds  the  veflels  which  were  before 
invifible,  as  to  make  them  capable  of  receiving  the  red 
globules  of  blood,  which  is  always  to  be  feen  near  to 
the  place  where  offification  is  begun.  In  this  blood, 
gi  it  ty  bony  particles  may  be  felt  by  the  point  of  a  knife, 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  attraflion  and  cohefion 
of  the  particles  of  the  offifying  juice  obftruaed,  along 
with  the  other  groffer  fluids,in  the  beginning  of  the  vef- 
fels  prepared  to  receive  refluent  juices.  The  blood  be- 
ing capable  of  forming  fine  membranes,  the  membra- 
nous parts  of  a  bone,  which  aa  as  a  gluten  to  keep  thefe 
particles  and  fibres  t03;ether,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  that 
do  not  arife  from  the  coats  of  its  veffils,  are  produced 
by  a  cohelion  round  the  cretaceous  pirticles  of  a  p.irC 
of  the  fluid,  in  which  they  were  generated  and  con- 
tained. Thus  the  membranes  of  cartilages  ferve  as  a 
bed  between  or  within  which  the  bony  particles  are 
depofitcd,  or  ffioot  ;  but  without  any  intermixture  oF 
the  particles  of  the  bone  and  cartilage,  or  continuation 
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prove,  tliat  the  preternatural  oflifications,  which  are 
commonly  faid  to  be  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  do  not  deferve  that  name  ;  for  that  thefe  hard 
fubilances  have  fcaree  any  other  properties  of  bone  ex- 
cept whi[enefs  and  harJnefa. 

OSSIFRA.GUM,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  Bar- 
tholinus,  and  fome  other  writers,  te  a  kind  of  grafs 
which  grows  in  Tome  parti  of  Noiway.  It  comes  up 
early  in  the  fpring,  before  any  other  grafs,  and  the 
cattle  are  tempted  to  eat  it  ;  but  it  emaciates  them, 
and  renders  them  ficklv  :  their  hack  bones  •become 
protuberant  if  they  feed  on  it  for  any  time  ;  and  their 
legs  fo  weak  that  they  can  hirdly  go.  The  remedy 
among  the  country  people,  which  is  a  very  cuiious 
one,  is  this:  They  coileift  the  bones  of  different  ani- 
mals, and  break  them  into  fmall  pieces.  The  cattle 
greedily  devour  this  fort  of  food  when  offered  them  in 
this  difeafe,  and  there  follows  a  fort  of  drivelling  at  the 
mouth  for  a  confi.ierable  time,  after  which  they  become 
perfectly  well.  It  is  poffible  theie  may  he  much  abfur- 
dity  in  this  ftory.  The  kingdom  of  Norway  is  full  of 
mines,  and  the  c/Huvia  of  thtfe  may  be  the  occafion  of 
the  catties  illnefs,  and  the  ceaiing  of  thefc  etBuvia 
their  cuie  ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  either  of  ihefe 
effefts  fho'.ild  be  owing  to  the  grafs  or  the  bones. 

OSSORY,  the  welt  divilion  of  Q^ueen's-county  in 
Ireland. 

OssoRY  (Bale  bifhcp  of).  See  Bale. 

OSSUNA,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of  An- 
dalulia  in  Spain,  with  an  univerfity,  an  hofpital,  and 
the  title  of  a  duchy.     N.  Lat,  37.  8.  W.  Long.  4.  iS. 

06TADE  (Adrian  Van), an  eminent  Dutch  painter 
l)orn  at  Lubec  in  1610.  He  was  a  difciple  of  Francis 
Hals,  in  whofe  fchool  Brouwer  was  cotemporary  with 
him,  where  ihey  cuntra^fed  an  intimate  friendfhip. 
The  fubjeAs  of  his  pencil  were  always  of  a  low  kind, 
he  having  nearly  the  fame  ideas  as  Tenlers  ;  diverting 
himfclf  with  clowns  and  drunkards  in  flables,  ale- 
houfes,  and  kitchens.  His  pictures  are  fo  tranfparent 
and  highly  finifhed,  that  they  have  the  polidi  and  lullre 
of  enamel :  they  have  frequently  a  force  fupcrior  to 
Teniers  ;  yet  it  were  to  be  widied  that  he  had  not  de- 
figneJ  his  figures  fo  (hort.  He  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
Dutch  mailers  who  btil  underllood  the  ch'uiro  chfcuro; 
and  he  was  often  employed  to  paint  figures  for  the  bcft 
landfcape-painters  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  in 
1685.  His  worki,  efpecially  thofe  of  his  beil  time 
and  manner,  are  very  fcaree  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  to 
be  purchafed,  no  price  is  thought  too  much  for  them. 
His  prints  etched  by  himfelf,  large  and  fmall,  confill 
of  54  pieces. 

06'rAI^RIC,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia.  It 
bad  a  llrong  caille,  but  was  taken  by  the  French  and 
demoli(hed  in  1695.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Tordera, 
in  E.  Long.  2.  45.     N.  Lat.  24.  44. 

OSTEND,  a  very  ftrong  fea  port  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  Aulf  rian  Flanders,  with  a  good  har- 
bour and  a  magnificent  town-heufe.  It  is  not  very 
large,  but  it  is  well  fortified.  It  was  much  more  con- 
fiderable before  the  lung  fiege  ot  the  Spaniards,  which 
continued  troia  1601  to  1604,  when  it  was  almoft  en- 
tirely reduced  to  afhes.  The  Dutch  loft  50,000  men, 
and  the  Spaniards  80,000.  Ifabella  Eugenia,  gover- 
naote  uf  the  Netherlands,  made  a  vow  fhe  'would  not 
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rtiift  her  fmock  before  Oftend  furrendered  ;  but  before  OlleocolU,. 

the  town  was  taken  it  had  greatly  changed  its  colour.  * 

However,  the   I.idies  of  the   court,    to    keep    her  in 

countenance,  had  iheirs  dyed,  that  tliey  might  be  like 

that  of  their  millrefs.     This  place  was  taken   by  the 

Dutch  in  1706,  but  reftored  to  the  emperor  in  1724, 

when  an  Eaft  India  oompiny  was  eftablilhcd  here,  but 

entirely  fuppreffed  by  treaty  in   17  31.      It  was   t.iken 

by  the  French  in  Augull  1745,  after  ten  days  fiege, 

but  rendered  back  by   the    treaty  of  Aix  liChapelle, 

It  was  lately  over-run  by  the  French  Republicans,  with 

Dumourier  at  their  head,  but   was  quickly  rccovered- 

by  the  junftion  of  the  allies,  and  is  now  in  the  hands 

of  the  Emperor.     It  was  thought  to  be  in  extreme 

danger  after  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Dunkirkf  ;  buttSeptem- 

that  ftorm  having  blown  over,   it  appears  now   to   be'"^'^  ^yj'J' 

pcrfeftly    fafe.     It  is  ten  miles  W.  of  Bruges,  eight 

N.  E.   of  Newport,   22    N.  E.   of  Dunkirk,  and  60 

N.  W.  of  Brufiels.  E.  Long.  3.  i.  N.  Lat.  51.  14. 

OSTEOCOLLA,  ori;».>.?.a,  in  natural  hiilory,  a 
white  or  afh  coloured  fparry  fubftance,  in  fhape  like  a 
bone,  and  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  the  quality  of 
uniting  broken  bones,  on  which  account  it  is  ordered 
in  fome  piafters  ;  a  fuppofition  we  fear  which  '3  not 
warranted  by  exjeriencc.  It  is  found  in  long,  thick, 
and  irregularly  cylindric  pieces,  which  are  in  general 
hollow,  but  are  fometimes  filled  up  with  a  marly  earth, 
and  fometirats  contain  within  them  the  remains  of  a 
ftick,  round  which,  the  ofteocoUa  had  been  formed  ; 
but  though  it  is  plain  from  thence  that  many  pieces  of 
ofteocoUa  have  been  formed  by  incrullations  round 
fticks,  yet  the  greater  number  are  not  fo,  but  are  ir- 
regularly tubular,  and  appear  to  be  formed  of  a  flat 
Cike,  rolled  up  in  a  cylindric  fliape.  The  crulls  of 
which  thefe  are  compofed  do  not  farm  regular  concen- 
tric circles  round  the  internal  cavity,  as  mud  have  been 
the  cafe  had  they  been  formed  by  incruftation.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  plainly  fhow  that  they  were 
once  fo  many  thin  Itrata,  compofing  a  flat  furface, 
which  has  afterwards  been  rolled  up,  as  one  might  do  a 
paper  three  or  four  times  doubled,  into  two,  three,  or 
more  fpiral  lines  ;  in  which  cafe,  each  fingle  edge  of 
the  paper  would  be  everywhere  a  regular  point  of  a 
continued  fpiial  line  drawn  from  a  given  point;  but 
they  would  by  no  means  be  fo  many  detached  concen- 
tric circles.  The  ofteocoUa  is  found  of  difrerent  fizcs, 
from  that  of  a  crow. quill  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's 
arm.  It  is  compofed  of  fand  and  earth,  which  may 
be  feparated  by  wafhing  the  powdered  ofteocoUa  with 
water,  and  is  iound,  both  in  digging  and  in  feveral 
brooks,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  ellewhere. 
It  is  called  haramofteus  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many. It  has  this  name  in  thefe  places  from  its  always 
growing  in  fand,  never  in  clay,  cr  any  fulid  foil,  nor 
even  in  gravel.  Where  a  piece  of  it  any  where  appears 
on  the  furface,  they  t!ig  down  for  it,  and  find  the 
branches  run  ten  or  twelve  tectdtep.  They  ufually  run 
ftraight  down,  but  lometimes  they  are  found  Ipreading, 
into  many  parts  near  the  furface,  as  if  it  were  a  fub- 
terraneous  trte,  whofe  main  ftem  began  at  i2  feet 
depth,  and  thence  grew  up  in  a  branched  manner  till 
met  by  the  open  air.  The  main  trunk  is  ufually  as 
thick  as  a  man's  leg,  and  the  branches  that  grow  out 
from  it  are  thickefl;  near  the  trunk,  and  thinner  as 
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OiteoeolU  tVicy  fepai'ats  from  it.  The  tlilnneft  are  about  ttiefize 
II  ..  of  a  man's  finger.  The  people  employed  to  coUeft 
it,  when  they  cannot  find  any  mark  of  it  on  the  fur- 
face,  fffarch  after  the  fptcks  of  white  or  little  lumps  of 
whilidi  foft  matter,  which  they  find  lying  in  various 
parts  on  the  top  of  the  fanj.  Thefe  always  lead 
them  either  to  a  bed  of  perfeft  ofteocolh,  or  to  forae 
in  the  formation.  If  they  mifs  of  it,  they  ItiU  find  » 
fubttance  like  rotten  wood  ;  which,  when  traced  in 
its  courfe,  is  found  to  proceed  from  a  main  trunk,  at 
the  depth  of  that  of  the  ofteccoUa,  and-to  fpread  it- 
felf  into  branches  in  the  fame  manner.  The  diggers 
call  this'fubftance  the  flower  of  ofteocoila  or  ham- 
morteus. 

The  odeocolla  found  in  the  earth  is  at  Erft  foft  and 
dudtile  ;  but  in  half  an  hoar's  time,  if  expofed  to  the 
air,  it  becomes  as  hard  as  we  find  it  in  the  fhops. 
The  method  to  take  up  a  perfeft  piece  for  a  fpecimen 
is  to  open  the  ground,  clear  away  the  fand,  and  leave 
it  fo  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts  :  in  this  time  it  will 
harden,  and  may  be  taken  out  whole.  It  i«  certain, 
that  the  ofteocoila  is  produced  at  this  time  ;  for  if  a 
pit  be  cleared  of  it,  there  will  more  grow  there  in  a 
^ear  or  two,  only  it  w  11  be  fofter,  and  will  not  harden 
fo  eafily  in  the  air  as  the  other.  What  the  rotten  fub- 
llance  rtfembling  the  decayed  Vranches  of  trees  is,  we 
cannot  determine,  unlefs  it  really  be^uch  ;  but  the  opi- 
nion of  the  common  people,  that  it  is  the  root  of 
fomething,  is  ahfurd,  bfcaufe  its  thickelt  part  ali^ays 
lies  at  the  greateft  depth,  and  the  branches  all  run  up- 
wards. The  ofteocoila  is  a  marly  fpar,  which  concretes 
round  this  matter  ;  but  what  it  is  that  determines  it 
to  concrete  nowhere  on  the  fame  ground  but  about 
thefe  branches,  it  is  difficult  to  fay.  The  rottennefs 
fof  this  fubftance,  which  forms  the  bafis  of  the  ollto- 
colla,  renders  it  very  liable  to  moulder  and  fall  away  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  ufually  fee  the  olteocolla  hol- 
low. Sometimes  it  is  found  folid  ;  bwt  in  this  cafe 
there  will  be  found  to  have  been  a  -vegetable  matter 
ferving  as  its  bafis,  and  inftead  of  one  branch,  it  will 
be  found  in  this  cafe  to  have  concreted  about  a  num- 
ber of  .fibres,  the  remains  of  which  will  be  found  in 
it  on  a  clofe  examination.     See  Philof.  Tranf.  n°  39. 

OSTEOLOGY,  that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  bones.     See  Anatomy,  Part  I. 

OSTERVALD  (John  Frederick),  a  famous  Pro- 
teftant  divine,  was  born  at  Neufchattel  in  1663  ;  and 
made  fuch  rapid  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  that  he  be- 
came mailer  of  arts  at  Saumur  before  he  was  16  years 
of  age.  He  afterwards  lludied  at  Orleans  and  at  Pa- 
ris. At  his  return  to  Neufchattel  in  1699,  he  be- 
came paftor  of  the  church  there  ;  and  contrafted  a 
iirift  friendlhip  with  the  celebrated  John  Alphonfus 
Turretin  of  Geneva,  ani-  the  illuftrious  Samuel  We- 
renfels  of  Bafil.  The  rnion  of  thefe  three  divines, 
which  was  called  the  'fnumvirate  of  the  divines  of 
Swiferland,  lafted  till  1  is  death.  Mr  Ollervald  ac- 
quired the  higheft  reputation  by  his  virtues,  his  zeal 
in  inH:ru(Jling  his  diftiples,  and  reftoring  ecclefiaftical 
difcipllne^  He  wrote  many  books  in  French  ;  the 
principal  of  which  are,  I.  A  Treatife  concerning  the 
Sources  of  Corruption,  which  is  a  good  moral  piece. 
2.  A  Catechifm,  or  Inftruftion  in  the  Chriftian  Reli- 
gion ;  which  has  been  tranflated  into  German,  Dutch, 
and  Englilh  ;  and  the  Abridgment  of  the  Sacred  Hi- 


ftory,  which  hs  prefixed  to  it,  was  tranflated  and  print* 
ed  in  Arabic,  in  order  to  be  fent  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
by  the  care  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gnfpel  ;  and  that  Society,  eftabhlhed  in  London,  paid 
him  a  high  compliment,  by  admitting  him  an  honorary- 
member.  ^.  A  treatife  againlt  Impurity.  4.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  French  Bible  of  Geneva,  with  Argu* 
ments  and  Rcfletlioni!,  in  folio.  ?.  Elh'ca  Chri/liana. 
6.  Theologia  Compendium,  Sec.  He  died  in  1 747,  re- 
gretted by  all  who  knew  him. 

OSTIA  is  a  borough  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  about  12  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Rome.  It 
was  built  by  Ancus  Martins,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
and  was  called  0/}ia  Tiberina,  in  the  plural  number, 
i.  e.  the  two  mouths  of  the  Tyber,  which  were  fepa- 
rated  by  the  Holy  Kland,  an  equilater.il  triangle,  whofe 
fides  were  each  of  them  computed  at  about  two  milei. 
The  colony  of  Ollia  was  founded  immediately  beyond 
the  left  or  fouthern,  and  the  port  immediately  beyonji 
the  right,  or  northern,  branch  of  the  river ;  and  tKo 
diftance  between  their  remains  meafnres  fomethinj 
more  than  two  miles  on  Cingolani's  map.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo,  the  fand  and  mud  depofited  by  the  Tyber 
had  chpaked  the  harbour  of  Oltia  ;  the  progrefs  of 
the  fame  caufe  has  added  much  to  the  fize  of  the  Holy 
Ifland,  and  gradually  left  both  Oftia  and  the  port  at  a 
confidcrable  diftance  from  the  (hore.  The  dry  chan- 
nels {Jiumi  morti),  and  the  large  eftuaries  {Jlagno  Ji  Po- 
nentc,  de  Levante),  mark  the  changes  of  the  river,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  fea.  Its  port  was  one  of  the  moft 
ftupendous  works  of  Roman  magnificence,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  one  of  the  belt  towns  on  the  coalf  ;  but 
having  been  deftroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  har- 
bour choaked  up,  as  mentioned  above,  it  has  not  been 
able  fince  to  recover  itfelf.  Though  it  be  an  inconfi- 
derable  plice,  and  but  poorly  inhabited  by  reafon  of 
the  baJnefs  ef  the  air,  yet  it  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop, 
who  is  always  deacon  of  the  cardinals,  and  crowns 
the  Pope.  The  old  Oftia,  where  you  fee  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  harbour,  it  beyond  New  Oftia,  towards 
the  fea  ;  the  latter  is  but  a  little  clufter  of  houfes, 
with  a  fmali  caftle.  It  is  12  miles  S.  VV.  of  Rome. 
E.  Long.  12.  24.  N.  Lat.  41.  44.  There  were  falt- 
works  in  Oftia,  called  Salint  OJiienfss,  as  early  as  the 
times  of  Ancus  Martius  (Livy)  ;  from  which  the  Via 
Solaria,  which  led  to  the  Sabines,  took  its  name, 
(Varro).  It  gave  name  to  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome, 
which  was  called  OJiienfis  (Ammian). 

OSTIACKS,  a  people  of  Siberia  in  Afia.  They 
live  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Oby  and  Jenifay,  and 
on  thofe  of  fome  other  rivers  which  fall  into  thefe. 
Thefe  people  are  very  poor,  and  very  lazy,  and  in  the 
fummer-time  live  moftly  upon  fi(h.  They  are  of  a 
middle  fize,  with  broad  faces  and  nofes,  and  yellowifh 
or  red  hair.  All  their  garments  from  top  to  toe  are 
made  of  fifh  flcins,  for  they  have  neither  linen  nor 
woollen  ;  and  indeed  they  might  almoft  as  well  go 
naked.  Their  greatell  diverfion  it  hunting  ;  and  they 
go  together  in  crowds,  with  a  weapon  like  a  laige 
knife  fattened  in  a  ftick.  In  fummer  they  take  and 
dry  the  fifh  which  ferves  them  in  winter  ;  and  when 
that  feafon  begins,  they  ga  into  the  woods  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  their  dogs  and  nets,  to  kill  fables, 
ermines,  bears,  rein-deer,  elks,  martens,  and  foxes. 
Part  of  the  fure  of  thefe  is  paid  as  a  tax  to  the  emprefs 
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iacJcj.    of  Ruflia,  an !  the  reft  are  fold  at  a  flateJ  price  to  th«    the  idol 
V^"*  RiifTian  govtrnors,  liut  foinctimes  they  are  allowed  to 
difpofe  of"  them  to  ;.rivate  perfons. 

They  c'lii-fty  hvt'  apon  venifon,  wild-fowl,  ftth,  and 
roots,  for  thf-y  'lave  neither  rice  sor  brea  1.  They  drink 
for  the  moft  pirt  water,  and  it  is  faid  they  can  very 
■well  rclifh  ^  dvan.'ht  of  train  oil.  They  are  immo.'e- 
rately  fond  of  to'-acca,  and  of  fwallowing  the  fmoke, 
which  foon  intuxicates  them.  In  the  winter  they  build 
their  huts  in  woods  and  forefts,  where  they  find  the 
greateft  plenty  of  game,  and  dig  deep  in  the  earth  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  the  cold,  laying  a  roof  of  bark 
or  rulhes  over  their  huts,  whicH  are  foon  covered  with 
fnow.  In  fummer  they  build  above  ground  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  to  enjoy  the  convenience  of  fifh- 
insr,  and  make  no  difficulty  of  forfaking  their  habita- 
tions. They  have  a  fort  of  princes  among  them,  in 
one  of  whofe  houfes  fome  Europeag  travellers  found 
four  wives  (a).  One  of  thefe  had  a  red  cloth  coit  on, 
and  was  fet  off  with  all  forts  of  glafs  beads.  There 
was  no  other  furniture  than  cradles  and  cherts,  made 
«f  the  bark  of  trees  fewed  toijether.  Their  beds 
confirted  of  wood  (havings,  almoft  as  foft  as  feathers, 
and  their  children  lie  naked  upon  them  in  cradles. 
They  can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  do  they  culti- 
■•ate  the  land  ;  and  feem  totally  ignorant  of  times  paft. 
They  have  neither  temples  nor  priefts  ;  and  their  boats 
are  only  made  of  the  b;irk  of  trees  fewed  together. 
Their  religion  is  Pagan  ;  and  they  have  fome  little 
brazen  idols,  tolerably  well  caft,  reprefenting  men  and 
animals,  made  of  wood  and  earth,  all  of  which  are 
dreffed  in  filks,  in  the  manner  of  Ruffian  ladies.  In 
general,  however,  they  are  ill  made  every  man  be- 
?ng  his  own  carver.  They  place  them  on  the  tops  of 
hills,  in  groves,  and  in  the  pleafanteft  places  their 
country  affords,  and  fometimes  before  their  huts  ;  yet 
they  have  no  fet  time  for  performing  religious  worihip, 
but  apply  to  their  gods  for  fuccefs  in  all  their  under- 
takings. As  they  have  no  regular  priefts,  every  old 
man  may  devote  himfelf  to  that  fervice,  and  the  office 
is  frequently  performed  by  the  matters  and  heads  of 
families.  Strahlenberg  f»ys,  that  when  he  was  among 
them  he  faw  one  of  their  temples,  which  was  built  of 
wood  in  an  oblong  farm  like  a  great  barn,  covered  at 
the  top  with  birch-bark.  At  the  end  of  the  wall  fup- 
porting  the  gable  was  a  kind  of  altar,  made  of  timber, 
on  which  were  placed  two  idols,  reprefenting  a  man 
and  woman  drefled  in  all  forts  of  rags ;  and  round 
thefe  were  other  fmall  figures,  as  deer,  foxes,  and 
hares,  all  which  were  roughly  carved  in  wood,  and  al- 
io clothed  in  rags.  They  d^d  not  appear  to  have 
much  devotion,  nor  any  great  reverence  for  their  idols. 
When  they  offer  facrifices,  they  prcfent  the  bealt  to 
the  idol ;  and  having  bound  it,  an  old  man  puts  up 
the  petitions  of  thofe  who  brought  the  offering  ;  he 
then  lets  fly  an  arrow  at  the  bealf,  and  the  people  af- 
fift  in  killing  it.     It  is  then  diawn  three  times  round 
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and  tte  blood  being  receive  1  into  a  veiT;!, 
thiry  fprinkle  it  on  their  houfes  ;  they  afterwards  drefi 
the  fl'fh  and  eat  it,  rejoiang  and  finging  their  country 
fongs  :  they  alfo  btfmear  the  idol  with  the  blood  of 
the  facrifice,  and  gresfe  their  mouths  with  ihc  fat. 
What  th^y  cannot  eat  they  carry  home  to  their  fami- 
lies, and  make  preftnts  of  it  to  thtir  neighbours  :  they 
as  o'ten  facrifice  a  fiih  as  a  be^ft.  At  the  conclulioa 
of  the  fcall  they  fhout,  to  ihow  their  gratitude  to  the 
idol  for  his  attending  and  accepting  their  devotions;  for 
they  are  perfuaded  that  the  faint  or  hero  reprefentcd 
by  the  image  always  attends  their  ficrifices,  which 
when  over  he  returns  to  his  abode  in  the  air.  There 
is  nothing  more  furprifing,  nor,  if  properly  improved, 
is  there  any  thing  more  inftrufting,  than  the  hiftory 
of  fuperftition.  It  is  with  this  view  that  we  have  given 
fo  enlarged  a  view  of  the  Olliacks,  longer,  fome  may 
imatrine,  than  their  importance  demands.  It  would, 
however,  in  our  opinion,  be  improper  to  let  fuch  an 
opportunity  flip  of  exhibiting  the  extreme  ueaknefs  of 
unaffifted  reafon,  and  the  confequent  neceffity  of  a  di- 
vine revelation.  That  the  religion  of  thefe  ignorant 
and  mifguided  Pagans  is  the  corruption  of  a  primitive 
revelation,  we  think  at  lead  probable  ;  nor  do  we  fee 
any  way  of  fo  fatiafatforily  accounting  for  the  univcifal 
ufe  of  facrifices.  The  Oitiacks  are  obL'ged  to  take  air 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Ruffian  government  ;  and  on 
thefe  occafions  they  ufe  the  following  ceremony.  Af- 
ter laying  down  a  bear  fkin  and  an  axe,  and  holding 
over  it  a  piece  of  bread  on  a  knife,  they  fay,  "  In 
cafe  1  do  not  to  my  life's  end  prove  true  and  faithful 
to  the  fupreme  government  of  the  country,  or  if  I 
knowingly  and  willingly  break  through  my  allegiance, 
or  be  wanting  in  the  duty  1  owe  to  the  faid  fupreme 
government,  may  the  bear  tear  me  to  pieces  in  the 
wood  ;  may  the  bread  I  eat  flick  in  my  throat,  and 
choak  me  ;  may  the  knife  flab  me,  and  the  axe  cut  off 
my  head."  The  like  ceremony  is  ufed  among  them 
in  the  depofition  of  a  witnefs. 

OSTRACION,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  amphi- 
bia nantes  clafs.  It  has  ten  long  cylindrical  oStufe- 
teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  the  aperture  is  linear;  the  body  ig 
covered  with  a  bony  fubflance,  and  it  has  no  belly- 
fins.  There  are  nine  fpecles  ;  principally  dlftinguifhed 
by  the  angles  of  their  bodies,  and  number  of  fins  near 
their  tail. 

OSTRACISM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  denotes  the 
banlfhmcnt  of  fuch  perfons  whofe  nierit  and  influence 
gave  umbrage  to  the  people  of  Athenn,  left  ihey  Ihould 
attempt  any  thing  againft  the  public  libiTty.  This 
punilhment  was  called  ojtracifm,  from  the  Greek  word 
oTfo-i-o^,  which  prepcrly  fignifies  a  "  (hell  ;"  but  when 
applied  to  this  objeft,  it  is  ufed  for  the  billet  on  whicli 
the  Athenians  wrote  the  names  of  the  citizens  whom 
they  intended  to  banifh.  The  learned  are  divided  with 
regard  to  the  fubftance  of  which  this  billet  was  form- 
ed ;  fome  infifl  that  it  was  a  fmall  ftone,  or  a  piece  of 

brick  J 


(a)  They  may  have  as  many  wives  as  they  pleafe,  and  make  no  feruple  of  marrying  their  nearefl  relations. 
They  purchafe  a  wife  of  her  relations  for  three  or  four  rein-deer,  and  take  as  many  as  they  pieafc,  returning  them 
again  if  they  do  not  like  them,  only  lofing  what  they  gave  for  the  puichafe.  Upon  the  birth  of  their  chil- 
dren,  fome  give  them  the  name  of  the  iirft  creature  they  happen  to  fee  afterwar.l.  Thus  the  child  has  frs- 
^nently  the  name  of  an  animal,  and  you  hear  a  man  call  his  fon  perhaps  Sabatjhl,  or  my  little  dog  ;  otheij- 
GjlU  their  children  according  to  the  cader  of  their  birth,  as  Firfl,  Second,  Third,  Stc, 
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Oftracirni.  l„;ck ;  Tome  that  it  ws  a  p"ece  of  bark  ;  and  others  \yere  baniihed  ;  and  they  were  h.ini!1ied  only  for  a  0''' ' 

.) ^^,-_- ^jj-^^^^  th  It  it  was  a  fh-11.     The  ward  aiTmits  moft  of  c;ituin  tim',-.     Biit   in    the   comnnon  h^nifliment,  the         j 

thefe  interprttations.  Cut  what  determines  iu  true  goods  of  the  exiles  were  always  confifLated,  and  no 
fenfe,  is  the  epitliet  j^iven  it  by  ancient  authors,  c^f  hopes  were  given  them  of  ever  returning  to  Athens. 
ceramUc  mnjiix  ;  whiih  words  fignity,  "  Thi  punifh-  The  foholiatt'of  Ariftophane-!  informs  us  of  a  third 
n)ent  of  potto's  clay  ;"  and  this  exprefilon  feetr.s  to  difference  betwixt  o'lracifm  and  the  common  banifh- 
V13  a  proof,  that  the  word  ^s-f*'"  when  applied  on  tliis  "ment.  He  f.jys,  that  a  particular  plgce  of  retirement 
ocrafion,  fiirnifie-i  a  "  piece  of  baked  earth,  in  the  form  was  affigned  to  thofe  who  were  bnnifhed  by  oftracifnn, 
'     ■           '         '     '  which  was  not  appointed  to  the  other  exiks.    Wefuf- 


of  a  fliell ;"  and  undoubtedly  the  Latin  authors  had 

■  this  idea  of  the   vord   here,  for  they  tranflatrd  it  by 

■  tejlulo. 

The  ancients  nre  likewife  divided  with  regard  to  the 
time  when  oftracifm  was  inftituted.  But  they  all  agree, 
thit  the  perfon  who  moved  the  laxv  was  its  firft  vic- 
tim. But  as  to  the  name  of  its  patron,  and  the  time 
of  its  eftabllfliment,  they  differ  extremely.  Many  are 
of  opinion,  that  ollricifm  owes  ics  origin  to  very  re- 
mote times. 


ptcf,  however,  the  truth  of  this  obfervation;  for  The- 
nillocles  was  certainly  not  limited  in  his  lianifhment. 
That  gri-at  m?.n,  as  we  are  toll  by  Tliucy 'ides,  tho' 
hi<  chief  n-fidence  was  at  Argi,  travelled  over  all  the 
Pvdoponncfus. 

This  punifhmcRt,  far  from  convciing  the  idea  of 
infamy,  became,  at  Athens,  a  proof  of  merit,  by  the 
objefts  on  which  it  was  inflicf.d  ;  as  Arilfidcs  tlie  fi- 
phift  juftly  obfcrves,  in  his  fccond  declamation  againft 


However  that  be,  the  punifliment  of  oflrac'fm  was  the  Gorgias  of  ri\to,  where  he  fays,  that  oftracifm 

inflifted  by  the   Athenians   when   their  liberty  was  in  was  not  an  effeft  of  the  vindiflive  fpirit  of  the  people 

danger.     If,  for  inftance,  jealoufy   or   ambition   had  againft  thofe  whom  it  condemned;  that  the  law,  whe- 

fowed  difcoid  an\ong  the  chiefs  of  the. republic;  and  if  thcr  good  or  bad  (for  he  enters  not  into  an  examina- 

different  parties  were  formed,  which  threatened  fome  tion  of  the  queftion),  was  only   meant   to  prune  the 

revolution  in  the  Hate;  the  people  afFcmblel  to  propofe  luxuriant  growth  of  tianfcendent  merit  ;  that  it  con- 

meafures  prober  to   bt  taken  in  order  lo   prevent  the  demncd  to  an  exile  often  years,  only  thofe  illuftrious 

confequences  of  a  divifion  wliich  in  the  end  might  be  men  who    were  ac-ufcd   cf  being    exalted   far   above 

fatal  to  freedom.      Oi'lracifm  was  the  remedy  to  which  other  citizens  by  thtir   con''picuous  virtue  ;  and  that 

they  ufunlly  had  recouife  on  thcfe  occafwns  ;  and  the  none  of  that  public  indignation  was  (hown  to  the  exiles 

confultations  of  the  peopl'e  generally  lerminUed  with  a  by  oftracifm,  which  commonly  breaks  out  againft  cri- 

decree,  in  which  a   day  was  fixed  far  a  particular  af-  mlnals. 

femMy,  when  they  were  to  proceed  to  tiie  fentence  of  Such  were  the  mitii^'ations  with  whir h  this  law  was 

Qitracifm.     Thai  tticy  who  were  threatened  with  ha-  introduced  among  the  Athenians :  and  by  them  we  fee 

nifhmcnt,  omitted   no  affiduity  or  ait    which  nii.jht  that  they  were   fenfible  of  all  the   inconveniences   to 

gain  them  the  favour  of  the  people.     They  made  ha-  which  it  was  fubjcft.     They  were  indeed  too  enlight- 

rangues  to  evince  their  innocence,  and  the  great  inju-  ened  a  people,  not  to  forefee  the  many  inftances  of  in- 

nice  that  would  be  done  them  if  they  were  baniihed.  juftice  which  it  might  proju  e  ;  that   if  in   fome  re- 

They  folii  ited,  in  peifon,  the  intcreft  of  every  citizen ;  fpefls  it  would  be  favourable  to  liberty,  in  others  it 

all  their  party  exerted  thcmfelves  in  their  behalf;  they  woidd  be  its  enemy,  by  condemning  citizens  without 

procured  informers  to  vilify  the  chiefs  of  the  oppofite  allowins;  them  a  previous  defence,  and   by  making  a 

faftion.      Some  time  tiefore  the  meeting  of  the  alTem-  capricious  and  envious  people  arbiters  of  the  fate  of 

bly,  a  wooden  inclnfure  was  raifcd  iu  the  forum,  with  ^reat  men  ;  that   it   might  even  become  pernicious  to 

ten  doors    i  e.'  with   as  many  .':8  there  were  tribes  in  the    ftate,  by   depriving   it  of  its    beft   fuhjefts,  and 

the  republic  ;  and  when  the  appointed  day  was  come,  by  rendering   the  admlniftratlon  of  public  affairs  aa 

the  citizens  of  each  tribe   entered   at  their  refpeAive  odious  employment  to    men    of   capital    talents  and 

door,  and  threw  into  the  middle  of  the  inclofure  the  virtue. 

fmall  brick  on  which  the  citizen's   name  was  written  However    great    the    inconveniences   of   oftracifm 

whofe  banifhment  thty  voted.    .The   archons  and  the  were,  it  would  not  have  been  impoffible  to  avoid  them; 

fenate  prefided  at  this  affen  bly,  and  counted  the  bil-  and  we  may  add,  that  this  law  would  have  been  of 

lets.     He  who  was  condemned  by  601-O  of  his  fellow-  fervice  to  the  ftate,  if  the  people  by  whom  it  was  in- 

citizens,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  within  ten  days;  ftituted  had  always  had  difcernment  enough  only  te 

for  6000  voices,  at   leaft,  were  requifite  to  banifli  an  give  it  force  on  fueh  occafions  as  endangered  liberty. 

Athenian  by  oflracifm.  But  its  fate  was  like  that  of  almoft  all  other  laws  which 

The  Athenians,  without  doubt,  forefaw  the  incon-  the  wifeft-legiflators  have  planned  for  the  good  of  com- 

venleuces  to  which   this  law  was  fubjeft  ;  but  they  munities.     Deftined  by  their  inftitution  to  maintain 

chofe  rather,  as  Cornelius  Nepos  hath  remarked,  fome-  order,  to  reprefs  injuftice,  and  to  proteft  innocence, 

times  to  expofe  the  innocent  to  an  unjuft  cenfure,  than  men  have  found  ways  to  pervert  their  application,  and 

to  live  in  continual  alaiins.     Yet  as  they  were  fenfible  have  made  them  inftruments  to  gratity  their  private 

that  the  injuftiLC  of  confounding  virtue  and  vice  would  paffions.     Thus  oftracifm  was  eflabliflied  to  prevent 

-have  been  too   flagrant,  they   foftened,  as   much   as  the  dangerous  enterprifes  of  the  great,  and  to  preferve 

they  could,  the  rigour  of  oftracifm.     It   was  not  ag-  the  vigour  of  the  democracy  ;  but   the  people  of  A- 

gravated  with  the  circumftauces  which  were  moft  dif-  thens,  naturally  jealous  and  envious,  exerted  that  law, 

•honourable  and    Ihocking    in    the    ordinary  mode   of  to  remove  men   of  eminent   merit  from   the  ftate,   by 

.exile.     They  did   not    confifcate   the   goods  of  thofe  whofe  prefence  they   were   reproved   and  intimidated, 

who  were  baniihed   by  oftracifm.     They  enjoyed  the  The   fear  of  tyranny   was  commonly  but  a   fpeciou* 

jjroduce  of  their  effedls  in  the  places  into  which  they  pietext  with  which  they  veiled  their  malignity.     The 

■     N'='254.  5                          repeated 
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■<■'.  repfated  viaories  which  they  had  gained  over  the  Per-  Great  account  is  made  pi  oyfters  from   Brittany,  but 

-!1^  ^■^"-»  ^'^'^   rendered   them,  fays   Phitarch,  proud  and  ftill   greater   of  thofe   that  come  from    Marennes  in* 

infolent.    Intoxicated  with  their  profperity,  they  arro-  Saintonge.     Preference    is  given  to   thofe    that    are 

gated  all  hi  gioiy  to  themfeives  ;  they  were  Jealous  of  edged  with  fmall  brpwn    fringe,  or  heard,  which  epi- 

thofe  citizens  whofe  politcal  and  military  talents  weie  cures  call  fecundated  oyiters  ;   but  that   thofe   are  fe- 

the  fubjefls  of  public  enlogium.     They  thought  the  malts  is  a  miltake.     The  want  of  frelh  water  renders 

plory  acquired  by  gieat  men  diminiflied  their  own  re-  oyiters  hard,  bitter,  and  unpalatable.      Mud  and  fea- 

putation.  An  Athenian  no  fuoner  diftinguidied  himfelf  weeds  deltroy    them    in    their    very    birth  •  galangal 

by  a  fplenclid  aftion,  than  lie  was  marked  out  as  a  vie-  root,  mufcles,   fcollops,   fca-Uars,    and   crabs    are  for- 

tim  by  public  envy.      His  reputation   was  a  fufficient  midable  enemies  to  the   ovfter.     There   are  found  in 

reafon  for  his  hanifhmcnt.  ^  Spain    red    and     ruffet    coloured   oyliers  ;  in    Jllyria 

OSTRACITES,  in   natural  hiflory,  a  name  ufed  brown  coloured,  with  the  flcfh  black  ;  and'  in  the  Red 

for  the  foflile  oyfters,  common  in  many  parts  of  Eng-  Sea,  of  the  colour  of  the  Iris.    Oyfters  af  the  manjrle- 

land.     They  ate    of 'various    fliapes   and   kinds;  and  tree  are  of  two    forts;    thofe    of   St   Domingo  are 

the  name  is  by  fom«  authors  niaHe  to  fignify  the  Ihell  delicate,  adhering  to  the  flumps  of  the  trees  that  dip 

itfelf,  when  preferved  in  its  native  ft:ate  and  condition;  in  the  water.     The   negro  divers  cut  them  off  with  a 

as  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  about  Woolvrich  and  BLick-  bill,  and  they  are  ferved  upon  table  with  the  roots." 
heath  ;   nnd  by  other?,  the  fl:ones  caft  or  formed  in  Britain  ha^  been  noted  for  oyfters  from  the  time  of 

tJinfe  ftitlls,  or  in  cavities  from  whence  they  have  been  JuvenaJ,  who,  Aityrizing  Montanus  an  epicure,  fays 
wafhcd   away  and  diffblved  :   in   both   thefe  cafes  the 
ftone  Mrries  the  exaft   refemblance  of  the  (liell,  even 


OArca. 


in  its  riccfl.  lineaments  ;  in  the  firft  enfe,  bearing 
every  mark  of  the  infide,  in  the  other  of  the  outer 
fwface.  ^^'e  h?.ve  this  ftjne  in  great  plenty  in  many 
parts  of  England  ;  and  it  is  very  famous,  in  fotne 
places,  for  its  virtues  in  cafes  of  the  gravel,  and  the 
like  complaints. 

OS TREA,  the  oyster,  in  zoology,  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  The  (hell  has 
two  unequal  valves;  the  cardo  has  no  teeth,  but  a  fmall 
hollowed  one  with  tranfverfe  lateral  ftreaks.  There  are 
31  fpecies,  principally  diftinguinied  by  peculiarities 
in  their  fliells.  The  common  oyfter  is  reckoned  an 
excellent  food  ;  and  is  eaten  both  raw  and  varioufly 
pre pnred.  The  charafter  of  the  genus,  in  the  words 
of  Barbnt,  is,  "  The  anininl  a  tethys  ;  the  fntU  bivalve, 
nncqulvalvc,  with  fomething  like  cars ;  the  hinge 
void  of  teeth,  with  a  deep  oval  hole,  and  tranfverfe 
flreaks  on  the  fides.     Th?re  is  no   womb  nor  anus." 


Circaii  nalaforenty  an 
Lucrinum  ad faxiim,  Rutupineiie  editafundo, 
OJlrea,  callebat  prima  depniidere  morfu. 

He,  whether  Circe's  rock  his  oyfters  bore, 

Or  Lucrine  lake,  or  diftant  Richborough's  Ihore, 

Knew  at  tiift  tafte. 

The    luxurious    Romans    were  very  fond    of  this 
fifti,  and  had  their  layers  or  ftews    for   oyfters  as  we 
have  at  prefcnt._    Sergius  Grata  was  the  firll  inventor,  Pmnanrt 
as  early  as  the  time  of  L.  Ciafl"us  the  orator.      He  did  ^'''"-  ^<"l- 
not  make  them  for  the  fake  of  indulging  his  appetite,^"'  ''' 
but  thro'  avarice,  and  made  great  profits  from  them.''''  "'^' 
Orata  got  great  credit  for  his    Luciine  oyfters  ;  for, 
fays  Pliny,  the  Britifh  were  not  then  known. 

The  ancients  eat  them  raw,  having  them  carried  up 
unoptneel,  and  generally  eating  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  entertainment,  but  fometimes  roafted.  They 
had  alfo  a  cuftom   of  ftewing  them  with  mallows  and 


'J"he  genus   is  divided  into   four   families,    of  which  ducks,  or  with  fifti,  and  efteemcd  them  very  nourifli- 

ollrea  is  the  l?.ft.     See  Pictens.     The  fame  author  ing. 

gives  us  the  following  enl  irged  account  of  the  oyfter.  Britain   ftill   keeps  its  fuperiority  in   oyfters  over 

"   This  feafifti  occupies  in  the  fcale  of  nature  one  other   countries.      Moft  of  our   confts  produce  them 

of  the  degrees    the   moft    remote    from    perfedlon  ;  n-turally  ;  and  in  fuch  places  they  are  tnken  by  dred- 

deftitute    of   defenfive  v;eapons  and  progreflive    mo-  ging,  and  are  become  an  article   of  commerce,  both 

tion,   witliout  art  or   induftry,  it   is  reduced  to  mere  raw  and  pickled.     The  veiy  fliells,  calcined,  become 

vegetation  in  pei-petual  imprifonment,  though  it  every  an  ufeful  medicine  as  an  abforbent.     In  common  with 

day  opens  regularly  to  enjoy  the  element  neceflary  to  other  ftiells,  thfy  prove  r.n  excellent  manure, 
its  preft-rvation.     1  he   ?nirnal  figure,  and  the  fprings  Stews    or  layers    of  oyfters    are   formed  in    places 

of  its  orgr.nizatlon,  are  farce  i^lfcernihle  through  the  vhich  nature  never   allotted  as  habitations  for  them, 

coarfe  and   ftiapelefs  mafs  ;  a   ligament  placed  at  the  Thofe  near  Colchefler  have  been  long  famous;  at  pre- 

furomit  of  the  ftiell  ferves  as  an  arm  to  its  operations,  fent  there  are  others  that  at  leaft  rival  the  former,  near 

Oyfters  are  reputed  to  be   hermaphroi^ites  ;   the  fpawn  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.    The  oyfters,  or  their  fpats, 

which   they   caft   in   M-y  adheres  to  the  rocks   and  are  brought  to  convenient  places,  where  they  improve 

other  nntttrs  at  the   bottom   of  the   fea  ;  and  in  the  in  tafle  and  iize.      It  is  an  error  to  fuppnfe,   that  the 

fpace  of  24   hours  is   provided  with  fl  ells,  in  which  fine  green  obferved  in  oyfters  taken  from  artificial  beds, 

are  contained  other   oyfters,  that  never  leave  the  fpot  is  owing  to  copperas;  it  being  notorious  how  deftr<ic- 

on  which    they  were  fixed,  till   the   greedy  fiftierman  tive  the  fubftwce  or  the  folution  of  it  is  to  all  fifti.   We 

tears  them  from  the  eleinent.  The  green  oyfters  eaten  cannot  give  a  better  account  of  the  caufe,  or  of  the 

at  Paris  are  commonly  brought   from  Dieppe.    Their  whole  treatment  of  oyfters,  than  whit  is  preferved  in 

colour  is  o«ing  to   the   care  taken   to   bed   them  in  the  Itarned  biftiop   Sprat's  hiftory  of  the    Roval  So- 

ciVeks,  encoBipafted   with   verdure,  whence  they   ?c-  ciety,  from  p.  307  to  309. 

"  "        "  In  the  month  of  May,  the  oyfiers  caft  their  fpawn, 

(which  the  dredgers   call  XYiiW fpnls)  ;   it  is  like  to  a 

drop    of  candle,  and   about    the    bignefs    of  a    half- 

3  Y  penny 


quire  their  delicacy.      Common  oyfters  ftiould  be  frelh, 
lender,  and    moift.      The   moft   efteemed    are    thofe 
caup-ht  at   the  mouth  of  rivers,  and   in   clear  water. 
Vol  XIII.  Pare  II.  - 
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penny.  The  fpat  cleaves  to  flones,  old  oyfter-fliells, 
pieces  of  wood,  and  fuch  like  things,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  which  they  call  cuhch.  It  is  probably 
conjectured,  that  the  fpat  in  24  hours  begins  to  have 
a  fl.ell.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  dredgers  fby  the 
law  of  the  admiralty  court)  have  liberty  to  catch  all 
manner  of  oyfUrs,  of  what  fize  foever.  When  they 
have  taken  them,  with  a  knife  they  gently  raife  the 
fmall  brood  from  the  clutch,  and  then  they  throw 
the  cultch  in  again,  to  preferve  the  ground  for  the 
future,  unlefs  they  be  fo  newly  fpat,  that  they  can- 
not be  fafely  fevered  from  the  cultch  ;  in  that  cafe 
they  are  permitted  to  take  th.e  Hone  or  fhell,  &c.  that 
the  fpat  is  upon,  one  (1  ell  having  many  times  20 
fpats.  After  the  month  of  May,  it  is  felony  to  carry 
away  the  cultch,  and  punifliable  to  take  any  other 
oy flers,  unlcfs  it  be  thofe  of  fizc,  ( that  is  to  fay)  about 
the  bignefsof  an  half-crown  piece,  or  when,  the  two 
fhells  being  Ihut,  a  fair  Ihilling  will  rattle  between 
them. 

"  The  places  where  thefe  cyders  are  chiefly  catch- 
ed,  are  called  the  PetdBuinham,  MnUen,  and  Colne- 
'waters  ;  the  latter  taking  its  name  from  the  river  of 
Colne,  which  palfeth  by  Colcheller,  gives  name  to 
that  town,  and  runs  into  a  creek  of  the  fea,  at  a 
place  calltd  the  Hyihe,  beinif  the  fuburbs  of  the 
town.  This  broosl  and  other  oyfters  they  carry  to 
the  creeks  of  the  fea,  at  Brickelfea,  Mclfy,  Langno, 
Fingrego,  Wivenho,  Tolefbury,  and  Saltcoafe,  and 
there  throw  them  into  the  channel,  which  they  call 
their  beds  or  layers,  where  they  grow  and  fatten  ;  and 
in  two  or  three  years  the  fmslleft  brood  will  be  oyfters 
of  the  fize  aforefaid.  Thofe  oyfters  which  they  would 
liave  ereen,  they  put  into  pits  about  three  feet  deep 
in  the  fait  marflies,  which  are  overflowed  only  at 
fpringtides,  to  which  they  have  fluices,  and  let  out 
the  falt-water  until  it  is  about  a  foot  and  half  deep. 
Thefe  pits,  from  fome  quality  in  the  foil  co-operating 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  will  become  green,  and 
communicate  their  colour  to  the  oyfters  that  are  put 
into  them  in  four  or  five  days,  though  they  commonly 
Jet  them  continue  there  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  in 
which  time  they  will  be  of  a  dark  green.  To  prove 
that  the  fun  operates  in  the  greening,  Tolelbury  pits 
will  green  only  in  fummer ;  but  that  the  earth  hath 
the  greater  power,  Brickelfea  pits  green  both  winter 
and  fummer:  and  for  a  further  proof,  a  pit  within 
3  foot  of  a  greening-pit  will  not  green  ;  and  thofe 
that  did  green  very  well,  will  in  time  lofe  their  qua- 
lity. 'I  he  oyfters,  when  the  tide  comes  in,  lieuith 
their  hollow  ft^ell  downwards  ;  and  when  it  goes  out, 
they  turn  on  the  other  fide  :  they  remove  not  from 
their  place,  unkfs  in  cold  weather,  to  cover  themfelves 
in  the  otife  The  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  oyfters, 
and  confcquently  of  their  dearnefs,  is,  becaufc  they 
are  of  late  years  bought  up  by  the  Dutch. 

"  There  are  great  penalties  by  the  admiralty  court 
laid  upon  thofe  that  fifh  out  of  thofe  grounds  which 
the  court  zppoints,  or  that  deAroy  the  cultch,  or  that 
take  any  oyfters  that  are  not  of  fize,  or  that  do  not 
tread  under  their  feet,  01  throw  upon  the  fliore,  a  fi(h 
■which  they  call  zji-vefnger,  refem' ling  a  fpur-rowl, 
bccaufe  that  fi(h  gets  into  the  oyfters  when  they  gape, 
and  fucks  them  out. 

^'  The  reafon  that  fach  a  penalty  is  fet  upon  any 


that  fiiall  ("ertroy  the  cultch,  is,  becaufe    they  find 
that  if  that  be  taken  away,  the   oufe  will  inereafe,  ^ 
and  the  mufcles  and  cockles  will  breed  there,  anil  I'.e- 
ftroy  the    oyfters,  they   having  not  whereon   to  ftick 
their  fpat. 

"  The  nvfters  are  fick  after  they  have  fpit;  but  in 
June  and  July  they  begin  to  mem!,  and  in  Auguft 
they  are  perfeftly  well  :  the  male  oyfter  is  black  fick,. 
having  a  black  fubftance  in  the  fin;  t'le  fcTnale  white- 
fick  (as  they  term  itl,  having  a  milky  fubftance  in  the 
fin.  They  are  fait  in  the  pits,  falter  in  the  layers,  bilt 
falteft  at  fea." 

The  oyfter  affords  the  curious  in  microfcopic  obfer- 
vations  a  veiy  pleafing  entettainmeut.  In  the  clear  li- 
quor many  little  round  living  animalcules  have  been 
found,  whofe  bodies  being  conjo  iied,  form  fphericaf 
fi/ures,  with  tails,  not  changing  their  place  otherwiii 
than  bv  finking  to  the  fottom,  as  being  heavier  than 
the  fluid  ;  thtfe  have  been  feen  frequently  feparating,. 
and  tlien  coming  together  again.  In  other  oyfters, 
animalcules  of  the  fame  kind  were  found,  not  conjoin- 
ed, but  fwimming  by  one  another,  whence  they  feem- 
ed  in  a  more  perfeft  ftate,  and  were  judged  by  Mr 
Leeuwenhoek  to  be  the  animalcules  in  the  roe  or  femen 
of  the  oyfter. 

A  female  oyfter  being  opened,  incredible  multitudes 
of  fmall  embryo  oyfters  were  feen,  covered  with  little 
ftiells,  perfeftly  tranfparent,  and  fwimming  along  (low- 
ly in  the  liquor;  and  in  another  female,  the  young 
ones  were  found  of  a  browner  colour,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  life  or  motion. 

Monfieur  Joblot  alfo  kept  the  water  running  from 
oyfters  three  days,  and  it  appeared  full  of  young  oy- 
fters fwimming  about  nimbly  in  it  ;  thefe  increafed  in 
fize  daily  ;  but  a  mixture  of  wine,  or  the  vapour  of  vi- 
negar, killed  them. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  oyfters  are  fuppofed  to  breed, . 
becaufe  young  ones  are  then  found  in  them.  Mr  Leeu- 
wenhoek, on  the  4th  of  Auguft,  opened  an  oyfter,  and 
took  out  of  it  a  prodigious  number  of  minute  oyfters, 
all  alive,  and  fwimming  nimbly  about  in  the  liquor, 
by  means  of  certain  exceeding  fm^all  organs,  extending 
a  little  way  beyond  their  ftiells;  a^id  thefe  he  calls  their 
beards.  In  thefe  little  oyfters,  he  could  difcover  the 
joinings  of  the  ft-.ells ;  and  perceived  that  there  were 
fome  dead  ones,  with  their  ftiells  gaping.  Thefe,  tho' 
fo  extremely  minute,  are  feen  to  be  as  like  the  large 
oyfters  in  form  as  one  egg  is  to  another. 

As  to  the  fize  of  them,  he  computes,  that  120  of 
them  in  a  row  would  extend  an  inch  ;  and  confc- 
quently, that  a  glo!  ular  body,  whofe  diameter  is  an 
inch,  would,  if  they  were  alfo  round,  be  equal  to 
1,728,000  of  them.  He  reckons  3000  or  4000  are 
in  one  oyfter,  and  found  many  of  the  embryo  oyfters 
among  the  bairds  ;  fome  faftened  thereto  by  flender 
filaments,  and  others  lying  loofe  :  he  likewife  found 
animalcules  in  the  hquor  joo  times  lefs  than  the  em« 
bryo  oyfters. 

It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  fee  on  oyfter-fhells, 
when  in  a  dark  place,  a  ftiining  matter  or  bluifti  light, 
like  a  flame  of  brimftone,  which  fticks  to  the  finger* 
when  touched,  and  continues  ftiining  and  giving  light 
for  a  confiderable  time,  though  without  any  fenfible 
heat.  This  Ihining  matter  being  examined  with  a  mi- 
crofcope,  was  found  to  conlitl  of  three  forts  of  animal- 

culesj. 
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>ft  ich  cules  ;  tfie  flrft  whitifh,  and  having  24  or  25:  \e^i  on 
II  a  fide,  forked,  a  black  fpeck  on  one  part  of  the  head, 
*'  ^^•,  the  bark  like  an  etl  with  the  fkin  (tripped  off.  The 
fecond  fort,  rtd,  refem!.ling  the  common  glo.v-worm, 
with  folds  on  its  back,  but  legs  like  the  former  ;  a 
nofe  like  a  dog's,  and  one  eye  in  the  head.  The  third 
fort,  fpeckled,  with  a  head  like  a  fole,  with  many  tufts 
of  whitilh  hairs  on  the  fides  of  it.  Some  much  larger 
and  greyilh  miv'ht  be  feen,  having  great  heads,  two 
horns  like  a  fnail's,  and  fix  or  eight  whitilh  feet;  but 
thefe  did  not  feem  to  (hine. 

OSTRICH,  in  zoology.     See  Struthio. 

OSTROVIZZA,  in  Dalmatia  (fee  Dalmatia), 
which  feme  would  have  the  fame  as  Arauzona,  and 
others  the  Stlupi  of  the  ancients,  though  probably  it 
has  no  conneftion  with  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
It  was  purchafed  in  1410  by  the  republic  of  Venice, 
for  ;ooo  ducats,  and  fome  pieces  of  land  befid  s.  Its 
fortrefs,  which  was  feated  on  a  rock,  perpendicularly 
cut  all  round,  and  defcrvedly  reckoned  impregnaMe 
before  the  ufe  of  artillery,  was  taken  by  Soli  nan  in 
1524,  but  foon  after  returned  under  the  doFiiinion  of 
Venice.  At  prefent,  no  traces  of  its  fortification  re- 
main, and  it  is  only  a  bare  and  ifolated  mafs.  There 
are  fome  natural  curiofitles  about  the  place. 

OSTUNI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Terra  di  Otranto,  with  a  bilhop's 
fee.  Its  territory  is  weil  cultivated,  and  abounds  with 
olives  anrl  almonds.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain  near 
the  Gulph  of  Venice,  in  E.  Long.  17.  49.  N.  Lat. 
49.  59. 

OSWEGO,  a  fori  of  North  America,  feated  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  lake  Ontario,  in  W.  Long.  70.  35. 
N.  Lat.  49.  15. 

OSWEIZEN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Cracovia,  with  the  title  of  a  du  hy.  It  carries  on 
a  great  trade  in  fait,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Viihila. 
E.  Long.  19.  47.   N.  Lat.  50.  I. 

OSWESTRY;  in  the  county  of  Salop,  in  England, 
172  miles  from  London,  is  a  very  old  town,  with  a 
caftle,  a  wall,  and  a  ditch,  and  was  anciently  a  borough. 
It  is  a  place  celebrated  in  Saxon  hiftory  and  legendary 
piety.  On  this  fpot,  Auguft  j,  6,12,  was  fought  the 
battle  between  the  Chriitian  Ofwald  king  of  the  North- 
umbrians and  the  pagan  Penda  king  of  the  Mercians,  in 
which  Ofwald  was  defeated,  and  loft  his  life.  The 
barbarian  viftor  cut  the  body  of  the  flain  prince  in 
pieces,  and  lluck  them  on  ftakes  difperfed  over  the 
field  as  fo  many  trophies ;  but,  according  to  others, 
,ti8  head  and  hands  only  were  thus  expofcd.  A  prince 
fo  dear  to  the  church  as  Ofwald,  and  fo  attached  to 
the  profelTors  of  the  monafUc  life,  received  every  polt- 
humous  honour  they  could  bellow.  He  was  raifed  to 
the  rank  of  a  faint,  and  his  fanftlty  confirmed  by 
numbtrlefs  miracles,  which  are  too  numerous  and 
toa  trifling  to  admit  of  particular  defcription.  Its 
church,  wliich  is  ot  no  great  antiquity,  was  formerly  a 
■monailery,  and  was  calltd  Blancminlter.  Ic  is,  how- 
'Cver,  fpacions,  and  has  a  handfome  plain  tower.  In 
the  years  1542  and  1567,  this  town  fuffered  much  by 
fire.  It  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  burgelTes,  &c. 
and  once  drove  a  great  trade  in  Welch  cottons  and 
rflannels,  which  is  now  very  much  decayed.  There  is 
now  fcarce  a  tolerable  houfe  for  travellers.  But  be- 
fides  a  gwod  grammar  fghool,  it  ia  noted  for  an  excel» 


lent  charity-fchcio!  for  40  boys,  befides  girh,  which   fifwcfJry* 
has  the  bell:  methods  for  exciting  the  emulation  of  the   '^'/'"*"- 
ch'ldren  in  their  l.arning  ;  for  20  of  the  boys  are  fet  ' 

to  ftrive  againft  20  others  for  ihoes,  and  the  20  who 
perform  their  tafl'-  belt  have  fhoes  firft  ;  then  10  of 
the  boys  are  fet  apaiuft  10  others  for  the  like  pre- 
mium, and  fo  on  till  they  are  all  fhod  :  fo  in  the  girls 
fchool  a  fhift  is  put  up  for  the  heft  fpinncr,  a  head- 
drefs  for  the  bcft  fempftrefs,  a  pair  of  Itockings  for  the 
beft  knitter,  a  bil.le  for  the  bcft  reader,  and  a  copy- 
book for  the  beft  writer.  In  the  wall  with  which  the 
town  was  fortified  there  were  four  gates.  That  called 
the  .fi/w;f  ^(;^c' is  demollfhed  ;  the  New-gate,  Willow- 
gate,  and  the  Beatrice  gate,  ftiU  remain.  The  laft 
is  a  handfome  building,  with  a  guardroom  on  both 
fides.  There  are  only  two  frigments  of  the  caflle  re- 
m  .ining.  It  flood  on  an  artificial  mount,  furrounded 
by  a  folTe,  extending  to  the  Willow-gate. 

OSYMANDES,  a  famous  king  of  Egypt,  was, 
according  to  fome  authors,  the  firft  monarch  who  col- 
leded  a  great  number  of  hooks  for  the  purpofe  of 
forming  a  library.  To  this  curious  colleilion  he  gave 
the  title  of  Plijrmacy  of  the  Soul.  .  Of  all  the  monu- 
ments of  the  kings  of  Thebes,  that  of  Ofymandes  is 
one  of  the  moll  magnificent.  "  He  appears  (fays  an  Brmley't 
elegant  author  j  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  elegance  ff'f-  "/'** 
and  t.itte  in  his  day.  Dlodorus  Siculus  defcribes ''''?' .'^'■''» 
many  fumptuous  edifices  erefted  by  him;  among  thofe^"  '  '* 
edifices  his  palace  or  maufoleum,  whichfoevcr  it  was, 
has  been  eminently  diftinguifhed  for  the  paintings  and 
fculptures  wiih  which  it  was  adorned.  When  we  look 
to  the  fubjeils  of  thofe  works,  we  fhall  hive  reafon  to 
think  that  no  man  in  any  age  could  difcover  a  fairer 
and  more  enlightened  judgment  thin  he  did  in  the 
employment  of  the  genius  around  him,  which  was  not 
tamely  devoted  to  dull  or  contrafted  objeds,  nor  la- 
vifhed  on  fccnes  of  favage  life,  nor  u  holly  engrolTed  in 
allufions  to  himfclf,  but  fenfibly  enlarged  to  a  variety 
of  contemplation  which  might  become  a  great  fove- 
reign;  and  in  each  of  tliofe  parts  the  fubjed  was 
charaderiftically  great. 

"  *  In  one  place  was  reprefented,  in  a  multitude  of*  r),v.  s/c-, 
fculptures,    his   expedition    againll    the    Bactrians,    al.  r.p.  45, 
people  of  Afia,   whom  he  had  rnvaded  with  400,000 '"''''•  ^^°'' 
foot,  and  20,000  horfe,  and  whom  he  conquered.     In     ""' 
another  part  was  dlfplayed  the  variety  of  fruits  and 
produdions,   with  which  Pan,   the  great  fource  of  all 
things,   had  enriched  the  fertile  land  over  which  Ofy- 
mandes   reigned.       A    third   group    of  figures   repre- 
fented the  monarch  himfclf,  as  the  high  prlcft  of  the 
country,  offering  to  the  gods  the  gold  and  filver  which 
he  drew  every  year  from  the  mines  of  Egypt.     In 
another  part  of  the  edifi.e  was  txiiibited,  in  an  infinite 
number  of  figures,  an  aflcmhly  of  judges,  in  the  midfl 
of  a  great   audience  attentive  to  their  decifions  ;  the 
prefident,    or  chief  of  thofe  judges,    furrounded   by 
many  books,  wore  on  his  brealt  a  pidure  ot  truth  with 
her  eyes  fhut — thofe  emphatic  em  Icms,  beyond  which 
no  atfe  could  go  for  the  iniprcfiiou  of  that  wifdom  and 
impartiality  which  ought  to  prevail  in  adminiftrative 
jufticc." 

In  itiort,  we  cannot  without  aftonllfiment  read  the 

account  which  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  of  the  almoft: 

incredible  magnificence  of  this  prince,  and  of  the  im- 

menfe  fums  which  he  fpcnt  upon  thofe  grand  works. 

3  Y  2  Araon^jll 
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Amonad  a  variety  of  oth«r  furprlfmg  curiofnies,  was  manner  that  fome  violent  concufiioii  would  naturally  otahcJree, 

to  be  feen  a  ftatue  in  the  attitude   of  fitting,   which  leave  the  fohd  fubiknce  of  the  earth  ;  and  Mr  Forlkr  ^ r— 

waB  the  larceft  in  all  Efrypt,  the  length  of  one  of  the  f^w  a  rock  vvith  pro^dtng  longitudinal  angles  of  black 

feet  bcinff  feven  cubits.      Not  only  the  art  of  the  contipaa  balaltts.       fhe  exterior  ranges  of  hills  aie 

fculptor    but  alfo  the  beauty  of  the  ilone  which  was  foractuues  entirely  barren,  and  contain  a  great  quan- 

perfta  in  its  kind,  contributed  to  render  this  a  mailer-  tiry  of  yellowilh   tlay,  mixed  with  iron  ochie  ;   but 

piece  of  fculptiM-e.      It  bore  the  following  infcription :  others  are  covered  wicli  mould  and  wood  like  the  mouu. 

lam  0S7-M ANDES,  king  of  Ling,  ;   ivhoc-uer  'will  dif-  tains  in  the  internHl  parts  of  the  country.      Pieces  of 

puu  'With  me  this  title,  let  hm  furpnfs  me  in  any  of  my  quarcz  are  lomet.mes  met  with  here  ;  but  no  iiiJica- 

'       I  tioiis  of  precious  iniiiorals  or  metals  ot  any  kind  have 

'works.  1  r  J  1  J 

Indeed  (to  ufe  the  words  of  the  fame  elegant  author  been  obferved,  .ton  only  excepted, 

quoted  above)  "  the  p.lace  or  maufoleum  of  this  ac-  .    The  air  is  extremely  healthy  and  pleafant  j  the  heat  ^,.^*^ - 

complifhed   prince  mull  give  us  a  (hiking  affurance  of  >3  not  troublelome ;  and  frelh  meat  will  keep  very  well 

the  progrefs  which  had  been  made  in  the  arts  at  that  <or  two  days,  and  falh  one  day.      The  winds  do  not 

time  ;  whether  he  lived,  as  fome  have  thought  f,  the  blow  conllantly  trom  the  call,   but  generally  a 

immediate  fucceffor  of  the   firft  Bufiria,  which   was  breeze  from  e^lt  to_  fouth-fouth-ealt.     The  tide 


ance  of  th 
country. 
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very  htlle  ;  and,  being  governed  by  the  winds,  is  very 
uncertain.  |"  I'he  climate,"  lays  IVi.  Bougainville,  "  is 
fo  healthy,  that  notwichlUnding  the  hard  labour  of  the 
Ihipe  companies  while  on  ihore,  though  the  men  were 
continually  in  the  water,  and  expoled  to  the  meridian 
fun,  though  they  flcpt  upon  the  bare  foil,  and  in  the 
open  air,  none  of  them  fell  Tick  ;  thole  who  were  af- 
flided  with  the  fcurvy,  and  were  fcnt  on  (hore,  regain- 
ed their  llrength  :  although  they  were  o'uliged  to  alfilt 
in  the  erecting  of  a  tort,  and  had  Icarcc  one  uninter- 
rupted night,  yet  they  were  lo  tar  recovered  in  the  Ihort 
fpace  of  time  they  continued  there.,  that  they  were  afr 
tcrwards  perfectly  cured  on  board." 

Notwithttanding  the  great  height  of  the  inland 
mountains  of  Otaheitce,  none  of  rheir  rocks  have  the„ 
appeiirance  of  barreaneis,  every  one  of  them  being  co- 
vered with  woods.  "  We  hardly  believed  our  eyes," 
fays  M.  de  Bougainville,  "  when  we  faw  a  peak  cover- 
ed with  woods  up  to  its  hightft  fumniit,  which  rifes 
above  the  level  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  fouthern  quarter  ot^  this  iilanj.  Its  apparent 
fize  itemed  to  be  more  than  30  toiies  in  diamcier,  and 
grew  Ids  in  breadth  as  it  rofe  higher.  At  a  diltance 
it  might  have  been  taken  itir  a  pyramid  of  immenfe 
heiglit,  which  the  hand  of  an  able  iculptor  had  adorn- 
ed with  garlands  and  foliage."  One  of  the  mates  of 
the  Dolpuin,  with  %  party  of  marines  and  leamcn,  pe- 
netrated into  che  interior  pirts  ot  the  ifland  ;  and  ha- 
ving alcendcd,  with  great  difficulty,  a  mountain  which 
they  fuppofed  to  be  a  mile  high,  they  dilcovered 
mountains  before  them  fo  much  higher,  that  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  them  they  fcemed  to  be  in  a  valley  :  towards 
the  lea  the  view  was  enchanting,  the  fides  et  the  hills 
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fomewhat  later  than  the  period  of  Semiramis  ;  or, 
as  ethers  have  conceived  J,  fubfequent  to  Sefoftris, 
which  would  be  400  years  bter.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  dcfcribes  that  edifice,  fays  nothing  of  the  age  in 
which  Ofymandes  lived  ;  every  opinion  therefore  on 
that  point  mull  be  conjefture.  We  fhall  only  remark, 
that  there  is  nothin?  in  the  works  of  art  in  that  edi- 
fice which  (hould  appear  too  much  for  the  earlieif  age 
in  which  that  monarch  has  been  placed,  when  we  look 
back  to  what  was  done  of  thole  works  in  a  period 
full  as  early  by  Semiramis  in  Afl'yria," 

OTACOUSTIC  INSTRUMENT,  Ot  /iuHcu/ar  Tube, 
an  inftrument  to  facilitate  the  hearing.  See  Acou- 
stics, n"  zy. 

OTAHEITEE,  a  celebrated  ifland  of  the  South 
Sea,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  149.  13.  S.  Lat.  17.  4''- 
It  was  difcovered  by  Captain  Wallis  in  1  767  ;  after- 
wards Mr  Boug'.inville  touched  here;  and  it  was  vifited 
by  C;iptain  Cook  in  1773  and  1774,  who  had  in  I  769 
failed  round  tlie  ifland  in  a  boat  to  obferve  the  tranfit 
of  Venus. 

The  ifl-jnd  confifts  of  two  diftinft  kingdoms,  which 
are  united  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  ;  the  larger  be- 
ing called  by  the  natives  Tinrraboii,  or  0-Taheitce-Nue; 
the  fmaller  one  Opuurtomu,  or  0-Taheilee-Ete.  The 
circumference  of  both  iflands  is  about  40  leagues ;  the 
larger  kingdom  being  divided  into  43  diftrids.  The 
.  country  has  a  delightful  romantic  appearance.  The 
coaft,  viewed  from  the  fea,  prefents  a  moft  beautiful 
profpeft,  being  elevated  like  an  amphitheatre.  The 
ifland  is  fkirted  with  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  towards  the 
fea  is  level,  being  covered  with  fruit-trees  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  the  cocoa-nut.      At  the  diftance  of 

about  three  miles  from  the  (hore,  the  country  rifes  in-  ^ere  beautifully  clothed  with  wood,  viUages  were, 
to  lofty  hills  that  are  covered  with  wood,  and  termi-  everywhere  interfperfed,  and  the  valleys  between  thera 
nate  in  peaks,  from  which  large  rivers  are  precipitated  affoi^ed  a  ftill  richer  prolpeft;  the  houfes  Hood  thicker, 
into  the  fea.  The  ftoncs  everywhere  appear  to  have  ^^^  ^'^«  veidure  was  more  luxuriant;  and  Mr  Forlfer, 
been  burnt,  not  one  being  found  which  did  not  give  ^"'^  "^^er  gentlemen,  alcendcd  to  the  fummii  of  one 
manifeil  ligns  of  fire  ;  fo  that  there  is  great  reafon  for  °'  ^^e  highelt  mountains  in  the  liland,  from  whence 
fuppofing  that  this  and  the  neighbouring  iflands  are  they  had  a  profpedt  ot  the  ifland  of  Huahine,  and 
either  the  (liattered  remains  of  a  continent,  or  were  fo™^  others  lying  at  the  dillance  of  40  leagues  ;  from 
torn  from  rocks,  which  from  the  creation  of  the  world  which  we  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  prodigious 
have  been  the  bed  of  the  fea,  and  thrown  up  in  heaps  beight  ot  that  mountain.  The  view  of  the  ttrtile  plain 
to  a  height  which  the  waters  never  reach.  What  is  below  them,  and  of  a  river  making  innumerable  me- 
further  extraordinary,  the  water  does  not  gradually  anders,  was  delightful  in  the  highelt  degree.  The  ve. 
grow  (hallow  as  we  approach  the  (hore,  but  is  of  im-  getation  on  the  upper  part  of  che  mouniains  was  luxu- 
menfe  depth  clofe  by  the  land  ;  and  the  iflands  in  this  riant,  and  the  woods  confilled  of  many  unknown  forts 
neighbourhood  are  almoft  everywhere  furrounded  by    of  trees  and  plants.  ^  ^ 

leefs,   which   appear  to  be  rude  and  broken  in  the       The  f«il  of  this  iflaad  is  a  rich  fat  earth,  of  a  black.  SoU  anil 
*  jpjpruducc. 
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ifh  colour.  It  produces  fpontaneoufly,  or  with  the 
■  flighteft  culture  imaginable,  a  great  variety  of  the 
mod  excellent  fruits  ;  fuch  as  hrcad-fruit,  cocoa-nuts, 
bananas  of  i  3  forts,  plantains,  potatoes,  yams,  a  fruit 
known  here  by  the  name  of  Jaml/u,  and  reckoned  mod 
dilicious;  fiigar-cants,  which  the  inhaliitants  eat  raw; 
ginger  ;  turmeric  ;  a  root  of  the  falep  kind,  called  by 
the  inhabitants />£•<;  ,•  a  plant  called  i-.'/ii'c,  of  which  the 
root  only  is  eaten  ;  a  fruit  that  gro\#s  in  a  pod  like 
that  of  a  large  kidney-bean,  by  the  natives  called  a/.ve; 
a  tree  called  tohnrra,  which  produces  fruit  fomethinj 
like  the  pine-apple,  and  which  is  known  in  tlie  Eiift 
Indies  liy  the  name  of  pandaties  ;  a  Ihruh  called  iiono  ; 
the  morinda.,  whicli  alfo  produces  fruit  ;  a  fpecies  of 
fern;  a  plant  called  theve ;  and  the  Chinefe  paper- 
mulSerry,  of  the  bavk  of  which  they  make  their  cloth ; 
an  herb  which  the  inhabitants  eat  raw,  its  flavour 
fomewhat  refcmbling  that  of  the  Weft  India  fpinage 
called  cnUitoon,  but  its  leaf  very  different  ;  a  plant 
which  the  natives  call  ava  or  eava.,  from  the  root  of 
which  they  exprefs  a  liquor,  which,  if  drank  to  excefs, 
intoxicates  like  wine  or  diftilled  fpirits.  Here  are  a 
foit  of  (hady  trees  covered  with  a  dark-gr?en  foliage, 
1  earing  golden-coloured  apples,  which,  in  jnicincfs 
and  flavour,  refemble  the  ananas  or  pine-apple.  One 
of  the  moft  beautiful  trees  in  the  world  received  here 
the  name  of  Barringtmiia  ;  it  had  a  great  abundance  , 
of  flowers  larger  than  lilies,  and  perfeftly  white,  ex- 
cepting the  tips  of  their  numerous  chives,  which  wete 
of  a  deep  crimfon.  Such  a  quantity  of  thefe  flowers 
were  fecn  dropped  off,  that  the  ground  underneath  the 
tree  was  entirely  covered  with  them.  The  natives 
called  the  tree  luAdo'v  ;  ar.d  faid,  that  the  fruit,  vi'hich 
is  a  large  nut,  when  bruifed  and  mixed  up  with  fome 
fheli-tilh,  and  thrown  into  the  fea,  intoxicates  the  tifli 
for  fume  time,  fo  that  they  come  to  the  furface  of  the 
■water,  and  fi.ffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  with  people's 
hands.  Several  ether  maritime  plants  in  tropical  cli- 
mates ate  found  to  have  the  fame  quality.  Mr  Dal- 
rymple  defcribes  the  method  of  catching  tifh  with  thefe 
plants  as  follows  :  The  plant  is  thruft  under  the  coral 
rocks  or  hollows  where  the  filh  haunt ;  the  efFeft  is 
moft  fenfi'-le  in  ftill  water,  though  it  is  efteclual  in 
the  open  fea  ;  for  the  fame  gentleman  fays,  he  has  feen 
fifh  foon  after  float  on  the  furface  of  the  water  half 
dead,  and  fome  totally  without  life  ;  and  where  the 
efTeft  is  lefs  violent,  the  filh  will  be  feen  under  t"hc 
water  to  have  loft  their  pcife,  without  coming  up  to 
the  furface.  Fifti  caught  in  this  manner  are  not  in  the 
leaft  noxious  or  ill  tafted. 

In  this  ifland  they  have  domeftic  poultry  exactly  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  Europe  :  befides  which  there  are 
wild  ducks;  alfo  beautiful  green  turtle-doves;  large 
pigeons  of  a  deep  t  lue  plumage  and  excellent  tafte  ; 
a  fmall  fort  of  paroquets,  very  fingular  on  account  of 
the  various  mixture  of  red  and  blue  in  their  feathers  ; 
alfo  another  fort  of  a  greenifh  colour,  with  a  few  red 
fpots  ;  the  latter  are  frequently  tamed,  and  are  valued 
on  account  of  their  red  feathers.  Here  is  a  king- 
fifher  of  a  dark  green,  with  a  collar  of  the  fame  hue 
round  his  white  throat  ;  a  large  cuckoo,  and  a  blue 
heron.  Small  birds  of  various  kinds  dwell  in  the  fhady 
trees  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion 
that  birds  in  warm  climates  are  not  remarkable  for 
their  fong,  have  a  very  agreeable  note.  There  were 
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no  quadrupeds  but  dogs,  hogs,  and  rats  ;  and  for  thefe  O'slTitM.' 
laft  the  natives  were  faid  to  have  a  fcrupulous  regard,  • 
infoniuch  that  they  would  by  no  means  kill  them  ; 
however.  Captain  Cook,  in  1773,  turned  ,ibout  i.|CHts 
on  the  ifland,  which  have  probably  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  vermin.  No  frogs,  toads,  fcorpions,  cen- 
tipedes, or  any  kind  of  ferpent,  have  been  found  here  : 
the  ants,  however,  are  troublefomc,  but  not  veiy  nu- 
merous. When  the  Endeavour  full  arrived  here  m 
17(^9,  the  flies  were  found  exctflively  troublefome  ; 
but  mufquetto  nets  and  f^y-flaps  in  fome  meafuro  re- 
moved the  ihc_onvenience.  Sydney  Parkinfon,  in  his 
journal,  fays,  that  notwithftanding  thcfr  flics  are  fo 
great  a  nuifance,  the  natives,  fiom  a  religious  prin- 
ciple, will  not  kill  them.  But  there  is  a  Itrange  dif- 
agreement  in  the  accounts  of  dift'ereut  voyagers  con- 
cerning this  matter.  For  M.  Bougainville  fays,  "  this 
idand  is  not  infcifed  by  thofe  myriads  of  troublefome 
infe(9:3  that  are  the  plague  of  other  tropical  countrie.-'." 
And  Mr  Forfter  fays,  "  not  a  gnat  or  mufquetto  hum- 
med unpleafantly  about  us,  or  made  us  apprehenfive 
of  its  bite."  This  inconvenience  muft  therefore  be  felt 
at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  and  in  certain  diftricts 
of  the  country,  more  fenfibly  than  at  other  times  an^l  ' 
places.  There  is  great  variety  of  excellent  fifh  ;  and, 
according  to  Aitnurou,  a  native  who  embarked  with 
M.  de  Bougainville,  there  are  fc.i-lnakes  on  the  fhore 
of  Otaheitee,  whole  bite  is  mortal. 

The  mhabitants  of  Otaheitee  are  a  ftout,  well-made,  t^  r  ■ 
active,  and  comely  people.  1  be  I'ature  01  the  men, ;,f  ti,£.  i,,),^, 
in  general,  is  from  five  feet  feven  to  five  feet  ten  inch-bitants,  &c, 
es  ;  the  taileil  man  feen  by  Captain  Wallis  meafured 
fix  feet  three  inches  and  a  half;  and  Captain  Cook, 
in  his  lecond  voyage,  defcribes  O- Too,  the  king  of 
Otaheitee,  to  be  of  that  height.  "  In  order  to  paint 
an  Hercules  or  a  Mars,"  fays  M.  de  Bougainville, 
"  one  could  nowhere  find  fuch  beautiful  models." 
They  are  of  a  pale  brown  complexion;  in  general  their 
hair  is  black,  and  finely  frizzled  ;  they  have  black, 
eyes,  flat  nofes,  large  mouths,  and  fine  white  teeth  ; 
the  men  wear  their  beards  in  many  falhions,  all  of  them 
plucking  out  a  great  pare,  and  have  prouniient  bellies. 
Moft  of  them  fmtli  flrong  of  the  cocoa  nut  oil.  The 
women  in  general  are  much  fmaller,  cipecially  thof^ 
of  the  lower  rank  or  tawtows,  which  is  attributed  to 
their  early  and  promlfcuous  intcrcourfc  with  the  men; 
whilft  the  better  fort,  who  do  not  gratify  their  paf- 
fions  in  the  fame  unbridled  manner,  are  above  the 
middle  ftature  of  Europeans,  Their  i\dn  is  moft  de- 
licately fmooth  and  foft ;  they  have  no  colour  in  their 
cheeks ;  their  nofe  is  generally  fomewhat  flat,  hut  their 
eyes  are  full  of  exprcflion,  ai>d  their  teeth  beautifully 
even  and  white.  "  The  women,"  fays  M.  de  Bou- 
gainville,  "  have  features  not  Icls  agreeable  than  the 
generality  of  Europeans,  and  a  fymraetry  of  bo  !y  and 
beautiful  proportion  of  limbs  which  might  vie  with  any 
of  them.  The  complexion  of  the  men  13  tawny  ; 
but  thofe  who  go  upon  the  water  art  much  more  red 
than  thofe  who  live  on  fhore.  Some  have  their  hair- 
brown,  red,  or  flaxen,  in  which  they  are  exceptions 
to  a!l,.the  natives  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  wbo- 
h-ave  their  hair  Viiack  univerfally  ;  here,  in  the  children 
of  both  fexes,  it  is  generally  flaxen.  The  fhongeft 
exprelTion  is  painted  in  the  countenances  of  t.'iefe  peo> 
pic  ;  their  walk  is  graceful,  and  all  their  motions  are. 

ptrformei" 
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©u)icite'.   performed  with  great  vigour  and  eafe."    "  I  never  be- 
"""^  held  flstelier  men,  (fays  Sidney  Parkinfon  )    The  men 

of  confequence  on  the  iflxnd  wear  the  nails  of  their 
finfjers  long,  which  they  confider  as  a  very  honourable 
badge  of  diftinftion,  fince  only  fuch  people  as  have  no 
occafion  to  work  can  fr.ffer  them  to  grow  to  that 
kngth.  This  cuftom  they  have  in  common  with  the 
Chinefe  ;  but  the  nail  c  the  middle  finger  on  the  ri^'ht 
hand  is  alwavs  kept  (hort,  the  meaning  for  which  pe- 
culiar ty  could  not  be  learned.  Only  one  fingle  cripple 
was  met  with  among  them,  and  he  appeared  to  have 
been  miimed  by  a  fall.  The  wo.men  alwaya  cut  their 
Lair  (hort  round  their  heads.  Both  fexes  have  a  cu- 
ftom of  ftaining  their  bodies,  which  they  call  tattoiu- 
ing  ;  both  men  and  women  have  the  hinder  part  of 
their  thighs  and  loins  marked  very  thick  with  Mack 
lines  in  various  farms  ;  thefc  marks  are  made  by  ftri- 
king  the  teeth  of  an  inftrument  fomewhat  like  a  comb 
juft  through  the  (liin,  and  nibbing  into  the  puni.'lures 
a  kind  of  pafte  made  of  foot  and  oil,  w'lich  leaves  an 
indel;ble  (lain  The  boys  and  girls  under  twelve  years 
of  age  are  not  mirked  ;  a  few  of  the  men,  whofe  legs 
were  marked  in  chequers  by  the  fame  method,  ap- 
peared to  be  petfons  of  fuperior  rank  and  authority. 
Mr  Banks  faw  the  operation  of  tattowing  performed 
upon  the  backlide  of  a  girl  about  thirteen  years  old. 
The  inllrnment  ufed  upon  this  occafion  had  thirty 
teeth  ;  and  every  ttroke ,  of  which  at  lead  a  hundred 
were  made  in  a  m  nute,  drew  an  ichor  or  ferum  a  little 
tinged  with  blood.  The  girl  bore  it  with  moll  (loical 
refolution  foi  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  but  the 
pain  of  fo  many  hundred  punitliircg  as  flie  liad  received 
in  that  time,  then  became  intolerable.  She  fir(l  com- 
plained in  murmurs,  then  wept,  and  at  lad  burll  into 
loud  lamtntations,  earnellly  imploring  the  operator  to 
defift.     He  was,  however,  inexorable  ;  and  when  (he 
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middle  of  the  leg ;  and  this  they  call  parau.     This  Otahcin 

fimple  drapery  affords  the  fex  an  opportunity  of  dif-  v~" 

playing  an  elegant  (igare  to  the  greateft  advantage,  ac- 
cording to  the  talents  and  ta.te  of  the  wearer  :  no  ge- 
neral fa(hions  force  them  to  disfigure  inllead  of  adorn- 
ing therafelves,  but  an  innate  gracefulnefs  is  the  com- 
panion of  li.Tiplicity.  To  this  cloth  they  give  a  very 
ilrong  perfume. 

The  chief  ufe  which  they  make  of  their  houfes  is  to  0/  ,hclr 
deep  in  them;  for  unlefs  it  tains,  they  eat  in  the  openhoufe?. 
air  under  the  dude  of  j  tree.  Thefe  houfes  are  no  other 
than  iheds,  all  built  in  the  wood  between  the  fea  and 
the  mountains  ;  they  are  ereded  on  a  1  o  long  fqiiare; 
their  width  is^  nearly  half  of  their  length;  t'ley  are 
nothing  more  than  a  roof,  not  quite  iour  rcet  from  the 
ground,  raifed  on  three  rows  of  pillars,  one  row  on 
each  (ide,  and  one  in  the  middle.  The  r.iof  refembles 
our  thatched  houfes  in  England,  and  conli'.ls  of  twa 
fl.it  (ides  inclining  to  each  other.  Their  thatch  con. 
fills  ot  pahn-leaves.  The  floor  of  their  dwelling  is 
covered  with  hay,  over  which  they  fpread  mats.  Some 
of  thefe  ereclions  are  furni.hed  with  a  ftool,  which  is 
appropriated  folely  to  the  ufe  of  the  mailer  of  the 
family:  they  confill  o(  no  other  furniture  exce(;t  a  few 
blocks  of  wood,  which  beiiit;  fquare,  one  fide  is  hol- 
lowed into  a  curve;  and  tliefe  they  ufe  as  pillows,  and 
with  their  apparel  they  cover  themfelves.  In  thefe 
open  dweUin_;s  the  whole  family  repofe  themfelves  at 
night.  1  he  fiie  of  the  hoiife  is  proportioned  to  the 
number  that  conititutes  the  family.  The  e(labli(lied 
order  in  thefc  dormicories  is,  for  the  mailer  and  hia 
wife  to  fleep  in  the  middle  ;  round  them  the  married 
people  ;  in  the  next  circle  the  unmarried  women;  and 
in  the  next,  at  the  fame  diftance,  the  unmarried  men  ; 
and  the  fervants  at  the  extremity  of  the  ihed  ;  but  in 
fair  weather  the  latter  deep  in  the  open  air.     Some 


began  to  druggie,  (he  was  held  down  by  two  women,     few  dwellings,   however,   condrucled   for  greater  pri 
'      '"  r.i,       ir       ..  1-11  .     yaj,y^  aj-g   entirely   iaciofed  with   walls  of  reeds,  con- 


who  fometimes  foothed  and  foraetimes  chid  her;  and 
now  and  then,  when  fhe  was  mod  unruly,  gave  her  a 
fmart  blow.  Mr  I'lanks  (laid  in  a  neighbouring  houfe 
an  hour,  and  the  operation  was  not  over  when  he 
went  away  ;  yet  it  was  performed  but  upon  one  fide, 
the  other  having  been  done  fonie  lime  before;  and  the 
arches  upon  the  loins,  in  which  they  motl  pride  them- 
felves, and  which  give  more  pain  than  all  the  red,  were 
ilill  to  be  done.  Both  men  and  women  are  not  only 
decently  but  gracefully  clothe:^,  in  a  kind  of  white 
cloth  that  is  made  of  the  bark  of  a  (hrub,  and  very 
much  refembles  coarfe  China  paper.  Their  drefs  con- 
fids  of  two  pieces  of  this  cloth  ;  one  of  them,  having 
a  hole  made  in  the  middle  to  put  the  head  through, 
hangs  from  the  (houldcrs  to  the  mid  leg  before  and 
behind;  another  piece,  which  is  between  four  and  five 
yards  long,  and  about  one  yard  broad,  they  wrap 
round  the  body  in  a  very  eafy  manner  :  This  cloth  is 
not  woven;  but  is  made  like  paper,  of  the  macerated 
fibres  of  the  inner  baik  fpread  out  and  beaten  toge- 
ther. Their  ornaments  are  feathers,  flowers,  pieces  of 
fliell,  and  pearls  ;  the  pearls  are  worn  chiefly  by  the 
women.  In  wet  weather  tlicy  wear  matting  of  diffe- 
rent kinds, 'as  their  cloth  wiU  not  bear  wetting.  The 
drefs  of  the  better  fort  of  women  confilts  of  three  or 
four  pieces:  one  piece,  bout  two  yard^  wide  and 
eleven  long,  they  wrap  feveral  times  round  their  waid, 
^0  as  to  hang  down  like  »  petticoat  as  low  as  the 


nectcd  together  with  tranfverfe  pieces  of  wood,  fo  as 
to  appear  fomewhat  like  large  bird  cajes  clofely  lined  j 
in  thefe  houfes  tliere  is  commonly  a  aole  left  for  the 
entrance,  which  can  be  clofed  up  with  a  board. 

Their  candles  are  made  of  the  kernels  of  a  kind  of 
oily  nut,  which  they  dick  one  above  anotiicr  on  a 
ikewer  that  is  thrud  through  the  raidd.e  of  t.iein  j  the 
upper  one  being  lighted  ourns  to  the  lecoud,  at  tlie 
fame  time  confwming  that  part  of  the  (kewet  ttiat  goes 
through  it  ;  the  fecond  taxing  hre  burns  in  tae  lame 
manner  down  to  the  third,  and  fo  to  the  lad  ;  they 
burn  a  confiderable  time,  and  adord  a  pretty  good 
light.  The  natives  generally  retire  to  red  about  an  hour 
after  it  is  dark.  g 

I'he  food  of  the  common  people  entirely  confifts  of  i^iid.  to 
vegetables.     Thefe  arc,  the  breadfruit,  with  bananas,'''   ' 
plantains,  yams,  apples,  and  a  four  ir.iit,  which,  tliougii  ^"  "*' 
not  plealant  by   itfelf,  gives    an    agrceatile  reliiii    to 
roaded  bread-fruit,  with  which  it  is  frequently  beaten 
up:   [See  the  a-rticle  L'jiEAo-Tree).     The  fl..lh,  which 
is  referved  tor  the  tables  ot  the  great,  is  either  poultry, 
hogs,  or  dogs  ;  the  fleih  of  their  fowls  is  not   well- 
tailed,  but  taat  of  dogs  is  edeemed  by  the  natives  be- 
yond pork.     The  fmailer  filh  are  generally  eaten  raw, 
as  we  eat  oyders :  every  thing   that  can  be  procured 
from  the  fea  is  made  an  article  of  their  food;  for  they 
will  eat  not  only  fea-infi^CtS)  but  what  the  feamen  csU 
8  ikbiert, 
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hfitce.  HullfTs,  tliough  fome  of  them  are  fo  tou^h  that  they     the  fcald,  ^ooJ  humour  and  confidence  were  a^atn  re-  Ota>ieitf«. 
■v~—  are  obh'ced  to  fuffer  them  to  become  putrid  before  they     ftorcd.     The  gunner  of  the  fhip,  who  was  aopolnted  ""'^ 
can  be  chewed.     A  very  large  fhark  being  caught  by     comptroller   of  the   market   which  was  eftablilhed  on 
the  Dolphin's  people  was  given  to  the  natives ;  who     (hore  with  the  natives,  ufed  to  dine  on  tlie  fpot ;  the 
foon  cut  it  to  pieces,   and  carried  it  away  with  great     aftonifhment  of  thefe  people  was  very  grent  to  fee  him 
fatisfaftion.  drefs  his  pork  and  poultry  in  a  pot  ;  at  length  an  old 

They  kill  the  sufmals  they  intend  for  food  by  fuffo-     man,  who  was  extremely  ferviceable  in  hringinir  down 

provitionr  to  be  exchanged,  was  put  into  pofTcflion  of 
an  iron  pot,  and  from  that  time  he  and  his  friends  ate 
boiled  meat  every  day.  Several  iron  pots  were  hke-  , 
wife  given  to  Oberea  and  fome  of  the  chiefs ;  which 
were  in  conftant  ufe,  and  drew  every  bo  !y  to  fee 
them  ;  but  although  the  particulars  of  two  fucceffive 


eating  them,  which  is  done  by  flopping  the  mouth 
and  nofe  with  their  hands ;  they  then  finge  off  the 
hair,  by  holding  the  animal  over  a  fire,  and  fcraping 
Mm  with  a  fhell:  with  this  inflrument  they  cut  him  up, 
and  take  out  the  entrails;  which  are  wafhed,  and  put 
into  cocoa  nut  fliells,  together  with  the  blood.     Dogs 


are  eaten  that  are  fed  wholly  upon  bread  frti it,  cocoa-  voyages  of  Captain  Cook   to  this  iflsnd  are  circum- 

nuts,  yarns,   and  other  vegetibles,  and  are  never  fuf-  ftantially  related,  we  hear  no  rrore  of  this  improvement 

fered  te  tafte  any  animal  food  ;  and   thofe  who   have  in  the  culinary  art,  or  of  the  further  afiiftance  which 

tailed  the   flcfh  of  a  dog  thus  fed,   have  declared  it  to  has  been  rendered  thofe  people  in  fupplyino-  them  with 

belittle   inferior  to  Englifh  lamb.     In  order  to  drefs  pots   for  boiling;   but   however  deiirous   the   natives 

their  food,  they  kindle  a  fire,  by  rubbing  the  end  of  might  be  to  est  boiled  meat,   it  was  not  advifible  to 

one  piece  of  dry  wood  upon  the  fide  of  another,  in  the  have  fuch  an  article  of  barter  as  iron  kettles,  when  a 

manner  as  a  carpenter  with  us  whets  a  chifel.     They  few  fpike  naiis,  or  a  common  hatchet,  would  procure 

then   dig  a  pit  about   half  afoot  deep,  and   two  or  one  of  their  largeft  hogs. 

three  yards  in  circumference  ;  they   pave  the  bottom  Salt  water  is  the  ufual   fauce  to  their  food  ;  thofe 

with  large  pebble  ftones,   which   they  lay  down  very  who  live  near  the  fea  have  it  furnilhed  as  i'  is  wanted, 

fmooth  and  even,  and  then  kindle  a  fire  in  it  with  dry  others  at  a  diilance  keep  it  in   large  bamboos.     The 

wood,  leaves,  and  the  huilvs  of  cocoa-nuts.    When  the  kerneh  of  the  cocoa  nuts  furnifh  them  with  another 

ftones  are  fnffi  ie-tly  heated,  they  t  '.keout  the  embers,  fauce  t  thefe,  made  into  a  pnite  fomcthing  of  the  con- 

and  rake  up  the  afhes  on  every  fide  ;  they  then  cover  fiftence  of  butter,   are  beat  up  with  fait  water,  which 

the  (Icnes  with  a  layer  of  green  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  has  a  very  llrong  flivonr;  hut  though  at  firft  it  feemed 

■wrap  up  the  animal  that  is  to  be  dreffed  in  the  leaves  very   naufeous,  yet   when  the  tafte  became  familiar,  it 

of  the  plantain.     If  it  is  a  fmall  hog,  they  wrap  it  up  was  much  relidred. 

whole;  if  a  large  one,  they  fplit  it.  When  it  is  placed  Their  general  drink  is  water,  or  the  milk  of  the 
in  the  pit,  they  cover  it  with  the  hot  embers,  and  lay  cocoa  nut.  They  fhowed  in  general  an  averfion  to 
upon  them  bread-fruit  and  yams,  which  are  alfo  wrap-  ftrong  liquors  ;  and  whenever  any  one  of  them  hap- 
ped up  in  the  leaves  of  plantain.  Over  thefe  they  pencd  to  drink  fo  freely  with  any  of  the  fhip's  com- 
fpread  the  remainder  of  the  embers,  mixing  among  pany  as  to  be  intoxicated,  he  refolutely  rcfufed  to 
them  fome  of  the  hot  ftones,  with  more  cocoa-nuttree  tafte  any  thing  that  was  likely  to  proiiuc  e  the  fame 
leavet  upon  them,  and  then  clofe  up  all  with  earth,  fo  e£Feft  again  ;  but  they  have  a  plant  which  they  call 
that  the  heat  is  kept  in  ;  the  oven  is  kept  thus  clofed  ava  a-va,  from  the  root  of  which  they  procure  a 
a  longer  or  fhorter  time  according  to  the  fize  of  the  liquor  which  has  an  inebriating  quality.  Their  man- 
meat  that  is  dreffed.  The  meat,  when  taken  out,  is  ner  of  prepHring  this  ftrong  drink  is  as  fimple  as  it  is 
faid  to  he  better  dreffed  than  any  other  way.  They  difgufting  to  an  European.  Several  of  the  people 
ufe  fhells  for  knives  ;  and  carve  very  dexteroufly  with  take  fome  of  the  root,  and  chew  it  till  It  is  foft  and 
them,  always  cutting  from  themfelves.  One  of  the  pulpy  ;  they  then  fpit  it  out  Into  a  platter  or  other 
principl  attend,  nts  on  O'  erea,  attempting  the  ufe  of  veflel,  every  one  into  the  fame  :  into  this  general  re- 
the  knife  antl  fork,  could  not  feed  himfelf  therewith  ;  ceptacle  water  is  poured  according  to  the  quantity 
but,  by  the  mere  force  of  habit,  his  hand  came  to  his  prepared.  The  juice  thus  diluted,  is  ftrained  through 
mouth,  and  the  viftuals  at  the  end  of  his  fcik  went  fome  fibrous  ftuff  like  fine  Ihavings,  after  which  it  is 
away  to  his  ear.  fit  for  drinking,  and  it  is  ulways  prepared  for  piefent 
They  are  quite  unacqur.inted  with  the  method  of  ufe  :  it  has  a  pepperifli  tafte  ;  drinks  flat,  and  rather 
boiling  water,  as  they  have  n!>  veffels  among  them  that  iniipid  ;  and  though  it  Intoxicates,  yet  Captain  Cook 
will  bear  the  fire.  Whilft  the  noble  Obtrea  was  one  faw  but  one  inftance  where  It  had  that  efteft,  as  the 
rsorning  at  breakfaft  with  Captain  Wallis  on  board  natives  generally  drink  it  with  great  moderation,  and 
the  Dolphin,  the  furgeon  filled  the  tea  pot  by  turning  but  little  at  a  time.  Sometimes  they  chew  this  root 
the  cock  of  a  vafe  that  flood  upon  the  table.  One  of  as  Europeans  do  tobacco,  and  fomttimesthey  will  eat 
the  lady's  attendants  obferved  this  prattice  very  atten-  it  wholly. 

lively,  and   foon   after  turning   the  cock  himfelf,  re-  They  eat  alone,  or  at  leaft  only  in  company  with  a 

ceived  the  water  upon  his  hand;  he  no  fooner  felt  gueft  that  happens  to  call  In;  and  the  men  and  women 

himfelf  fcalded,  than  he  roared  and  danced  about  in  an  never  fit  down  together  to  a  meal:  the  (hade  of  a  fpread- 

extravagant  manner      The  other    Indians,  unapprifed  ing  tree  ferves  them  for  a  parlour;  i.road  leaves  ipread 

of  the  caufe  of  thefe  emotions,  ftood  gazing  at  him  in  in  great  abundance  ferve  for    a  table  cloth  ;  and  if  a 

amazement,  and  not  without  fome  mixture  of  terror  :  perfon  of  rank,  he  is  attended  by  a  number  of  fervsnts 

but  the  gentlemen   in  company,  who  foon  perceived  who  feat  themfelves  round  him  :  before  he  begins  his 

the  caufe  of  the  outcry,  dlfp-Ued  the  apprehenfions  of  meal,  he  walhes  his  mouth  and  hands  very  clean,  and 

their  vilitants  j  and  forae  ointment  being  applied  to  repeats  this  feveral  times  whilit  he  is  eating.     The 

ciuantity 
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OtaheiHi.   quantitj'  of  food   wliich  thefe   people  eat  at  a  meal  is 
'  prodigious.      Captain  Cook  fays,  lie  h;i9  fcea  one  man 

devour  two  or  thre  fiflies  as  bipf  as  a  pearch ;  thret  bread- 
fruits, each  bigger  tlian  two  fids  ;  14  or  15  plantains, 
or  bananns,  eacli  fix  or  feven  inches  lonp;  and  four  or 
five  rounH,  and  near  a  quart  of  the  pounded  bread- 
fruit. Men  of  rank  are  conftantly  fed  by  their  vvo- 
men  ;  and  one  of  the  ciiiefs  vrho  dined  on  board  the 
lliips  in  1769,  fiiowed  fuch  itluftance  to  feed  himfelf, 
that  one  of  the  fervante  was  obliged  to  feed  him  to 
prevent  liis  returning  withoit  his  meal.  In  one  of 
the  excnt lions  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  fliips  made 
into  the  country  in  1  773,  they  airived  at  a  neat  houfe, 
where  a  very  fat  msn,  who  fcemed  to  be  a  chief  of  the 
diftrift,  was  lolling  on  his  wooden  pillow;  before  him 
two  fcrvancs  weic  preparing  liis  dtfcrt,  by  beating  up 
with  water  fome  bread-fruit  and  bananas  in  a  lar^e 
wooden  i'Owl,  and  mixing  with  it  a  quantity  of  fir- 
mtnted  four  paile  called  mahie.  While  this  was  dolrg, 
a  woman,  who  fat  down  near  him,  crammed  down  liis 
throat  by  handfuls  the  remains  of  a  large  baked  fi(h, 
and  feveral  bread-fruits,  which  he  fwallowed  w  ith  a  ve- 
rncjous  appetite  ;  his  countenance  was  the  pitture  of 
phlegmatic  infenfibility,  End  feemed  to  ttftify  that  all 
his  ihouphts  centered  in  the  cratiiication  of  his  appe- 
tite. He  fcarce  deigned  to  look  at  the  llrangers;  and 
a  (cvt  monofyilables  which  he  uttered,  were  extorted 
from  him  to  remind  his  feeders  of  their  duty,  when  by 
gazing  at  tliem  they  grew  kfs  attentive  to  him. 

That  thefe  people,  who  are  remarkably  fond  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  p?.riicularly  thrt  of  their  women,  fhould  ex- 
clude its  pleafuree  from  the  table,  where,  among  all 
other  nations,  whether  civil  or  fiivage,  they  have  been 
principally  enjoyed,  is  trulv  inexplicable.  How  a  meal, 
whi.-h  everywhere  clfe  brings  families  and  friends  to- 
gether, comes  to  feparate  chem  here,  was  a  Angula- 
rity much  inquired  about,  but  never  accounted  for. 
"  They  ate  alone  (they  faid),  becaufe  it  was  right;" 
but  why  it  was  right  to  cat  alone,  they  never  attempt- 
ed to  explain,  iiuch,  however,  was  the  force  of  h-bit 
in  this  inftance,  as  it  is  in  every  other,  that  they  ex- 
prefTcd  the  ftrongert  diflike,  and  even  difguR,  at  their 
vifitants  eating  in  fociety,  efpecially  with  women,  and 
of  the  fame  viftuals.  "At  firft  (fays  Captain  Cook) 
we  thnnght  this- ftrange  finguhrity  arofe.from  fome 
fnperftitlous  opinion;  but  thty  conftantly  ;\ffirmed  the 
contrary.  We  obferved  alfo  iome  caprices  in  the  cu- 
flom,  for  which  we  could  as  little  account  as  the 
cuHom  Itfelf.  AVe  could  never  prevail  with  any  of  the 
women  to  partake  of  the  viftuals  at  our  table,  when 
we  were  dining  in  company  ;  yet  they  would  go  five 
or  fix  together  into  the  fervants  apartments,  and  there 
t-at  very  heartily  of  whatever  they  could  find:  nor  were 
ihcy  in  the  Italt  difconcerttd  if  we  came  in  while  they 
were  doing  it.  When  any  of  us  have  be<  n  alone  with 
a  woman,  (he  has  fomelimes  eaten  in  our  company  ; 
Lilt  then  (lie  has  exprefl'cd  the  gieat  unwilllBguefs  that 
it  fhoiild  be  known,  and  always  extorted  the  fliongetl 
proniifti'  of  i^ccrery.  Among  themfelves,  even  two 
biotheis  and  two  fifteis  have  each  their  feparate  ba- 
fltet.--  oi  provih(;n.^,  and  the  apparatus  of  their  meal. 
When  they  hrft  vifited  us  at  our  tents,  each  brought 
his  baflvtt  with  him  ;  and  when  we  fat  down  to  table, 
they  would. go  out,  fit  down  upon  the  ground,  at  two 
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their  faces  different  ways  take  their  repaft  without  Otahfiti 
exchanging  a  fingle  word.  The  women  not  only  ab-  ""~V^ 
flain  from  eating  with  the  men,  and  of  the  fame  vic- 
tuals, but  even  have  their  vicluals  feparately  prepared 
by  boys  kept  for  that  purpofe,  who  depofit  it  in  a  fe- 
parate fhed,  and  attend  them  with  it  at  their  meals. 
But  though  they  would  not  eat  with  us,  or  with  escti 
other,  they  have  often  afked  us  to  eat  with  them, 
when  we  have  vifited  thofe  with  whom  we  were  p.irti- 
cularly  acquainted  at  their  houfes;  and  we  have  oi'ten 
upon  fuch  occalions  eaten  out  of  the  fame  ba/lcet, 
and  drank  out  of  the  fame  cup.  The  elder  women, 
however,  always  appeared  olTcnded  at  this  libeity  ; 
and  it  we  hapj)ened  to  touch  their  victuals,  or  even 
the  bafket  that  contained  it,  they  would  throw  it  a- 
way." 

After  meals,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  middle, 
aged  people  of  the  better  fort  generally  fleep.  They 
are  indeed  extremely  indolent ;  and  fleeping  and  eat- 
ing are  almoft  ail  that  they  do.  Thofe  that  are  older 
are  Icfs  drowfy,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  kept 
awake  by  the  natural  aftivity  and  fprightlinefs  of 
their  age. 

Thefe  iflanders,  who  inhabit  huts  expofed  to  all  the  Difeafesi 
winds,  and  hardly  cover  the  earth,  which  ferves  them 
for  a  bed,  with  a  layer  of  leaves,  aie  remarkal-ly  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and  live  to  an  old  age  without  enduring 
any  of  its  infirmities;  their  fcnfes  are  acute,  and  they 
retuin  their  beautiful  teeth  to  the  lufl.  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville defcribes  an  old  man,  whom  they  faw  on  their 
landing,  who  had  no  otlier  chaiaAer  of  old  age,  than 
that  refpeftable  one  which  is  imprinted  on  a  fine  figure. 
His  head  was  adorned  with  white  hair,  and  a  lung 
white  beard  ;  all  his  body  was  nervous  and  flefhy  ;  he 
had  neither  wrinkles,  nor  fhowcd  any  other  tokens  of 
decrepitude.  This  venerable  man  feemed  difpleafed  at 
the  arrival  of  thefe  ftrangtrs  ;  he  even  retired  without 
making  any  returns  to  the  courtefics  they  paid  to  him; 
but  he  gate  no  figns  either  of  fear,  ailonllhment,  or 
curiofity:  very  far  from  taking  any  part  In  the  rap- 
tures which  the  muhitude  expicffed,  his  thoughtful  and 
fufplcious  air  feemed  to  indicate,  that  he  (cared  the  ar- 
rival of  a  new  race  of  men  would  interrupt  the  happi- 
nefs  he  had  fo  long  enjoyed.  From  whence  it  may  he 
inferred,  that  his  mind  was  not  a  whit  mure  impaired 
thr.n  his  body.  There  arc,  however,  feveral  forts  of 
leprous  complaints  on  this  ifisnd,  which  ajjpcar  in  cu- 
taneous eruptions  oi  the  fcaly  kind  ;  fome  were  feen 
that  had  ulcers  upon  different  parts  of  their  bodies : 
yet  they  feemed  little  regarded  by  thofe  who  were  af- 
fJiAed  with  them,  and  no  apph'cation  whatever  was 
ufed  to  them,  not  fo  much  as  to  keep  off  the  flies. 
But  inifsnccs  of  them  are  rare,  33  the  excellen  :y  of 
their  climate,  and  the  fimpllcity  of  their  vegetable  food, 
prevent  almoil  all  diuigerous  and  deadly  dilorders. 
They  are  fometimcs  r;lflidtd  with  the  cholis,  and 
coughs  are  not  unknown  among  them;  an  1  the  chiefs, 
who  fare  more  fumptuonfly,  as  a  punllliment  for  their 
voluptuoufnefs  are  fonietinies  attacked  with  a  diforder 
fimibr  to  the  gout,  in  which  the  le.^s  aie  fwellsd  and 
exccffivtly  painful.  M.  de  Bougainville's  furgeon  af- 
fured  him,  that  he  had  feen  many  with  marks  of  the 
fmall-pox. 

The  ufual  method  employed  here  to  reftore  the  fick 
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-•  which  the  exorcift  applies  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-tree 
"*  plaited  to  die  fingers  and  toes  of  the  fick;  fo  that  na- 
ture i?  left  to  confliift  vich  the  difeafe,  without  bein^ 
yffillcd  \yith  any  falutary  application  of  art.      But  tho' 
they  feem  utterly  dtftitute  of  medical  knowledge,  they 
appear  to  be  no  inconfidfrable  proficients  in    furgery, 
which  they  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  while  the 
Dolphin  lay  here.   One  of  the  feamen,  when  on  (hore, 
ran  a  large  fplinterinto  his  foot;  a  .d  the  furgeon  not 
being  at  hand,  one   of  his  comrades   endeavoured  to 
take  it  out  with  a  pen-knife  j  but  after  putting   the 
poor  fellow  to  a  great  deal  of  pain,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  it  over :  an  old  native,  who  had  been  very  aftive 
and  fuccefsful  in  eftabllfhing  a  good  underftanding  be- 
tween the  fliip's  company  and  his  countrymen,   hap- 
pening to  be  prefent,  called  a  man  from  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  who  having  examined  the  lacerated  foot, 
fetched  a  (hell  from  tlie  beach,  which  he  broke  to  a 
point  with   his  teeth  ;  with  which  inltruraent  he  laid 
open  [he  wound,  and  e^<trafted  the  fplinter.      WhiUl 
this   operation  was   performing,   the   old  man  went  a 
little   way    into   the   wood,   and  returned   with   fome 
gum,  which  he  applied  to  the  wound  upon  a  piece  of 
the  cloth  that  was  wrapped  round  him,  and  in  two 
days  time   it  was   perfcdtly  healed.     This  gum  was 
produced  by  the  apple-tree  ;  the  furgeon  of  the  fhip 
procured  fome  of  it,  and  ufed  it  as  a  vulnerary  balfam 
with   great   fuccefs.       Captain   Cook,    in    1769,   faw 
many  of  the  natives  with  dreadful  fears ;  one  man,  in 
particular,  whofe   face  was  almoft  entirely  deftroytd  : 
his  nofe,  including  bone,  was  perfedly   flat  ;  and  one 
check  and  one  eye  were  (o  beaten  in,  that  the  hollow 
would  almoft  receive  a  man's  fill ;  yet  no  one  ulcer 
remained. 

The  venereal  difeafe  Is  faid  to  have  been  entailed  up- 
on thtfe  people  by  the  crew  of  M.  de  Bougainville's 
(hips,  who  vifited  this  ifland  a  (hort  time  after  Cap- 
tain Wallis  had  left  it.  In  1769,  more  than  one-half 
of  the  erew  in  Captain  Cook's  fhip  had  contraiSted  it, 
during  a  month's  ftay  here.  The  natives  difl:ingui(hed 
it  by  a  name  of  the  fame  import  with  rottennefs,  but 
of  a  more  ex  ten  five  fignification.  They  defcribed,  in 
the  moft  pathetic  terms,  the  fufierings  which  the  firft 
viftims  to  its  rage  endured  ;  and  told  him  that  it  caufed 
the  hair  and  the  nails  to  fall  off,  and  the  flefh  to  rot 
from  the  bones  ;  that  it  fpread  an  univerfal  terror  and 
conflernation  among  iht  inhabitants,  fo  that  the  fick 
were  abandoned  by  their  neareft  relations,  left  the  ca- 
lamity ftiould  fpread  by  contagion,  and  were  left  to 
perifli  alone  in  fueh  mifeiy  as  till  then  had  never  been 
known  amono;  them.  But  titere  feems  to  be  fome  rca- 
fon  to  hope  that  they  had  found  out  a  fpeclfic  cure  for 
it,  as  none  were  feen  on  whom  it  had  made  a  great 
progrefs;  and  one  who  went  from  the  fiiio  infefted, 
returned,  after  a  ftort  time,  in  perftCl  health.  Both 
Captain  Cook  and  Mr  Forfter,  in  their  relations  of 
their  voyage  in  the  Refolution,  endeavour  to  eilablifli 
the  opinion,  that  this  fcourge  of  llcentioufnels  VJ^)  felt 
in  the  South  Sea  iflands,  previous  to  any  of  the  mo- 
dern voyages  that  have  been  made  thither,  and  th::t  it 
wa*  ?n  indigenous  dileafe  there.  IJui  if  that  conclufion 
is  well-founded,  how  cornea  it,  that  at  all  the  placfs 
where  the  Refolution  touched  in  1773,  which  had 
been  before  vifited  by  the  Endenvour  in  1769,  fi  ch  as 
New  Zeiland  for  inllKnce,  thie  crew,  more  or  lefs,  be- 
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came  infe<fted  by  their  commerce  with  the  women,  and  Ofaheitee. 

not  at  all  fo  at  places  which  they  vifited,  for  the  firft  v— — ' 

time,  in  the  Refolution  ? 

The  principal  manufaflure  among  the  Otaheitcans  Manuftc-- 
13  their  cloth.  ,  This   is   made  of  the   bark   of  trees,  lures. 
which  are  of  three   kinds,   vis.  the  Chiuefe  mulberry- 
tree,  or  acuta  ;  the  bread-fruit  tree,  or  ooroo  ;  and  one 
that  is   defcribed   by  Dr  HawkefvTOrth  as  refembling 
the  wild  fig  tree  of  the  Weft  Indies.     Of  all  thefe  the 
paper  mulbei-ry  aft'ords  the  beft  cloth  ;  what  is  made 
from  that  being  both  finer,   fofter,  whiter,  and  better 
fuited  to  take  a  colour;  the  ooroo  produces  cloth  much 
inferior  in  contexture  ;  and   the  laft  is  very  coarfe,  iri 
colour  rcfemhling   the  darkeft  brown  paper ;  but  this 
laft  is  the  only  kind  that  withftands  water:   (See  the 
article   Bark.) — They  likewife   prepare  a  red   dye; 
which  is  made   by  mixing  tlie  yciiuw  juice  of  a  fmail 
fpecies  of  fig,  which  the   natives  call  ma/tef,    with  the 
greenifii  juice  of  a  fort  of  fern  or  bindweed,  or  of  fe-. 
veral  other  plants,   which   produce  a  bright  crimfon  : 
and  this  the  women  rub  with  their  hands,  if  the  piece 
is  to  be  uniformly  yf  a  colour  ;   or  they  make  ufe  of  a 
bamboo  reed  if  the  piece  is  to  be  marked  or  fptinkled 
into  different  patterns.      The  colour  fad?s  very  foon, 
and  becomes  of  a  dirty  red  ;  but  notwithftanding  this 
defedf,  and  its  being  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  r^iii,  the 
cloth  thus  ftained  is  highly  valued,  and  is  worn  only. 
by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country.      The  in- 
habitants  perfume   their  clothes  with   certain  plants; 
concerning   which,    Mr  Forfter  made   all  poffible   in- 
quiry.     Tahea,  a  friendly  native,  (hewed  him   fevcral 
plants  which  are  fometimes  ufed  as  futftitutcs;  but  the 
moft  precious  fort  he  either  could   not,  or  would  not, 
point  out  :   and  from  the  account  of  Oinai  it  appears, 
that  there  are  no  lefs  than  14  different  forts  of  plant! 
employed  for  this  purpofe. 

Matting  is  another  Otaheitean  m.Tuufatlure:  and  in 
this  they  are  fo  dexterous,  that  they  produce  finer  mats 
than  any  made  in  Europe.  Ruihes,  grafs,  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  the  leaves  of  a  plant  called  whnrrou,  are 
the  materials  which  they  work  up  for  this  purpofe. 
Their  matting  is  applied  to  various  ufes  :  the  coarfer 
kind  is  employed  for  deeping  on  in  the  night,  or  fit- 
ting on  through  the  day  ;  the  finer  fort  is  converted 
irito  garments  in  riiny  weather,  their  cloth  being  foon 
penetrated  by  wet.  They  are  very  dexterous  in  ma- 
king bafl'i-t  and  wii  ker-work  :  their  balkets  are  of  a 
vaft  number  of  different  pntterns,  many  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly neat ;  and  the  making  them  h  an  art  prac- 
tifed  by  every  one,  both  nien  and  women. 

Inftead  of  hemp,  they  make  ropes  and  lines  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree;  and  thus  they  are  jvrovided  with  fifh- 
ing  nets;  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  fuinifh  them  with 
thread,  with  which  they  faften  the  difltrcnt  parts  of 
their  canoes,  ^c.  The  bark  of  a  nettle  which  groivi 
in  the  mountain,-,  and  is  called  oraiua,  fupplies  them 
with  excellent  fifhing  lines,  capable  of  holding  any 
kind  of  lifii  ;  and  their  hoi.ks  are  made  of  mother-ol"- 
pearl,  to  which  they  fix  a  tuft  of  hair,  ma  le  to  re- 
fembie  the  t.\\\  of  a  fiih.  luftead  of  m;:king  thjm 
besrded,  the  point  is  turned  in«ards.  Thty  rrakeiiifo 
a  kind  of  felne  of  a  co-^rle  broad  grafs.  the  blades  of 
which  are  like  flsgs.  Thefi  they  twift  and  tie  toiTet 
ther  in  a  looie  m«nner,  till  the  net,  which  if  about  ae 
wide  as  a  hrge  fack,  is  from  60  to  So  fathoms  lone". 
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Otahcltee.  This  they  haul  in  fmooth  fhoal  water  ;  nnd  Its  own 

'— ~v '  weight  keeps  it  fo  clofe  to  the  ground,  that  fcarcely  a 

fingle  fifh  can  efcape.  They  make  harpoons  of  cane, 
and  point  them  with  hard  wooi! ;  with  which  they  can 
ftrike  fiih  inore  effeirually  than  an  European  can  with 
II         one  headed  with  iron. 

The  tools  ul'ed  by  the  Otaheiteans  for  all  their  pur- 
pofes  are,  an  adze  made  of  ftone  ;  a  chifel  or  ;jou'j;e 
made  of  bone,  generally  the  bone  of  a  mim's  arm  be- 
tween the  wrill  and  elbow  ;  a  rafp  of  coral,  and  the 
flcin  of  a  ftinp-ray  ;  alfo  coral  and  fand,  as  a  file  or  po- 
lifher :  and  with  thefe  they  fell  timber,  cleave  and  po- 
lifh  it,  and  hew  (lone.  The  ftone  which  makes  the 
blade  of  their  adzes  is  a  kind  of  bafaltes,  of  a  grey  or 
blackiih  colour,  not  very  hard,  but  of  confiderable 
toughnefs :  they  are  formed  of  different  fizes ;  feme 
that  are  intended  for  felling,  weioh  from  fix  to  eight 
pounds ;  others  that  are  ufed  for  carving,  not  more 
than  as  many  ounces:  but  it  is  necefiary  to  (harpen 
thefe  rude  tools  ainioft  every  minute  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  a  cocoa-nut  nitU  full  of  water  and  a  ftone  are 
always  at  hand.  With  fuch  tools  they  generally  take 
up  ieveral  days  in  flailing  a  tree  ;  but  after  It  Is  down, 
and  fplit  into  plnrks,  they  fmooth  them  Very  dex- 
teroufly  and  expeditioufly  with  their  adzes,  and  can 
take  oft'  a  thin  coat  from  a  whole  plank  without  mif- 
fiiiir  a  ftrc.ke. 

Their  weapons  are  flings,  which  they  ufe  with  great 
dexteiity  ;  pikes  headed  witli  the  (liins  of  fting-rays  ; 
and  clubs  of  ribout  fix  or  ftven  feet  long,  made  of  a 
very  hard  woo  !.  Thus  armed,  they  are  faid  to  figlit 
with  great  obftinncy  ;  and  to  give  no  quarter  to  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  happens  to  fall  into  their  hands 
during  the  battle,  nor  for  fome  time  afterwards,  till 
their  paftion  fubfides.  They  have  likewife  bows  and 
arrows  ;  but  the  arrows  are  good  for  nothing  except  to 
bring  down  a  bird,  being  headed  only  with  ftone,  and 
none  of  them  pointed.  They  have  targets  of  a  femi- 
circular  form,  nir.de  of  wicker-work,  and  plaited  firings 
of  the  cocoa-nut  fibres,  covered  with  glofly,  bluifti- 
greet*  feathers  btlonglng  to  a  kind  of  pigeon,  and  or- 
namented with  many  fiiark's-teeth,  arranged  in  three 
concentric  circles. 

Their  boats  or  canoes  are  of  three  dift'erent  forts. 
Some  are  made  out  of  a  fingle  tree,  and  hold  from 
two  to  fix  men.  Thefe  are  principally  employed 
in  fiftiing  :  thi  others  are  conllnitted  ef  planks  very 
ilexteroufly  fewtd  together  ;  they  are  of  different 
fizes,  and  will  hold  from  lo  to  40  men:  thty  gene- 
rally lafti  two  of  thefe  together,  and  fet  up  two  mafts 
between  them  ;  or  if  they  ate  fingle,  they  have  an  ou- 
trigger on  one  fide,  and  only  one  maft  in  the  middle  ; 
and  in  thefe  veffels  they  will  fail  far  beyond  the  fight 
of  land.  The  third  fort  feems  to  be  principally  de- 
figned  for  pleafure  or  (hew.  Thefe  are  very  large,  but 
have  no  fail  ;  and  In  (hape  refemble  the  gondolas  of 
Venice.  The  middle  is  covered  with  a  large  awning  ; 
and  fome  of  the  people  fie  upon  it,  and  fome  under  it. 
The  plank  ef  which  thefe  veffels  are  conftrufted,  is 
made  by  fplitting  a  tree,  with  the  grain,  into  as  many 
thin  pieces  as  poifible.  The  boards  are  brought  to  the 
thicknefs  of  about  an  inch,  and  are  afterwards  fitted 
to  the  beat  with  the  fame  exaftnefs  that  might  be  ex- 
pefted  tV'  in  an  expert  joiner.  To  fatten  thefe  planks 
togetherj  holes  are  bored  with  a  piece  of  bone,  fixed 
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into  a  ftick  for  thnt  purpofe.     Through  thefe  holeu  a  Otaficites, 
kind  of  plaited   cordage  is  palFcd,  fo  as  to  hold  the  """V      ■' 
planks  llrongly  together,    'i  he  fenms  are  caulked  with 
dry  ru(he3  ;  and  the  whole  outfide  of  the  veiTel  ]•■  paint- 
ed over  with  a  kind  of  gummy  juice,  which  fuppiies 
the  place  of  pitch.  . 

The  Otaheltenns  are  a  very  indnftrious  people,  and  Claraacr, 
friendly  In  their  dlfpofitlons-;  but  like  all  other  nations  "'""'"crs, 
not  fully  civiliz'.-d,  thfir  pnflions  are  extremely  vio- 
lent, and  they  are  very  fickle.  The  manner  of  fing- 
ling  out  a  man  here  for  a  chofen  friend  is  by  taking 
off  a  part  of  your  clothing  and  putting  it  upon  him. 
'1  heir  ufu.il  manner  of  exprellEig  their  refpecl  to  ftr.nn- 
gers,  or  to  their  fuperiors,  at  a  firft  meeting,  is  by  un- 
covering themfclves  to  the  middle.  They  have  a  cu- 
ftom  of  fainting  thofe  who  fneeze,  by  faying  evaroeia- 
t-ratoua,  "  May  the  good  cacoua  awaken  you,"  or 
"  Mny  not  the  evil  eatoua  lull  you  afleep  !" 

Their  propenfity  to  theft  is  very  great,  infomuch, 
that  M.  Bougauiv  lie  fays,  "  ev^n  in  Europe  itfclf  one 
cannot  fee  more  expert  filchers  than  the  people  of  this 
country  ;"  and  indeed,  in  all  the  voyjges  made  by 
Captain  Cook  and  others,  they  had  abundant  expe- 
rience of  this  dlfpofition  of  the  natives,  which  often 
produced  quarrels,  and  fometlmea  even  fatal  efttfts.  la 
their  behaviour  they  are  extremely  lafclvlous,  almoft 
beyond  credibility.  A  woman  of  diftinftion  who  vi- 
fited  Mr  Banks  ufed  the  following  ceremony  on  her 
firft  approach  to  the  ftranger.  After  laying  down  fe- 
veral  young  piantaln-leavcs,  a  man  brought  a  large 
bundle  of  cloth  j  which  having  opened,  he  fpread  it 
piece  by  piece  on  the  ground,  in  the  fpace  betu'een 
Mr  Banks  and  his  vlfitants.  There  were  in  all  nine 
pieces  :  having  fpread  three  pieces  one  upon  ano- 
ther, the  lady  came  forward,  and,  ftepping  upon  • 
them,  took  up  her  garments  all  around  her  to  her 
walft  ;  (he  then  turned  three  times  round,  after  whick 
fhe  dropped  the  veil  :  when  other  three  pieces  were' 
fpread,  (he  praclifed  the  fame  ceremony  ;  and  fo  the 
third  time,  when  the  laft  three  pieces  wei-e  laid  out ; 
after  which  the  cloth  was  again  rolled  up,  and  deliver- 
ed to  Mr  Banks  as  a  prefeut  from  the  kdy,  who  with 
her  attending  friend  came  up  and  faluted  him.  From 
the  unbridled  llcentloufnefs  of  thefe  people,  the  French 
gave  this  ifland  the  name  of  the  New  Cythera.  Nay, 
to  fuch  a  degree  do  they  carry  their  libidinous  exceffes, 
that  a  numberof  the  principal  people,  it  is  related,  have 
formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety.  In  which  every  woman 
is  common  to  every  man.  This  fociety  Isdiftln2ui(hed 
by  the  name  of  Arreoy,  the  members  of  which  have 
meetings  from  which  all  others  are  excluded.  At  thefe 
meetings  the  pafuons  are  excited  by  a  ftudled  courfc 
of  fenfuality,  and  the  coarfelt  and  inoft  brutal  plea- 
fures  are  enjoyed  by  the  whole  company.  If,  however, 
Botwithftanding  thefe  excelTes,  any  of  the  female  mem- 
bers of  this  community  (hould  prove  with  child,  unlefs 
(he  can  procure  fome  man  to  adopt  the  child  as  his 
own,  not  all  the  ftrong  affeftions  of  a  mother.  If  fuch 
are  not  entirely  eradicated  by  a  courfe  of  life  fubver- 
five  of  the  i''eel!ngs  as  well  as  the  modefty  of  nature, 
can  fave  the  life  of  the  precondemned  innocent  ;  *iut 
the  child  as  fooa  as  born  is  (mother-ed,  and  the  mo- 
ther Is  left  at  liberty  to  renew  her  former  courfe  of  ex- 
ecrable proftltution.  Should  any  man  be  found  to  co- 
operate with  a  woman  in  feving  the  life  of  a  child,  they 
I                                                                    arc 
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tahtitoe-  are  both  exclHJed  for  ever  from  the  arreoy,  and  arc 
~%  conl.dertd  as  man  and  wife.     The  woman  from  that 

time  is  diltinguilhed  by  the  term  •whaiinu'w-noiv,  ''  the 
bearer  of  children  ;"  which  in  this  part  of  the  world 
only  is  confidered  as  a  term  of  reproach ;  and  fo  de- 
praved are  thofe  peoj>Ie,  that  btin.^  a  meml.er  of  fiich 
a  fociety  is  beaded  of  as  being  a  privilege,  inllead  of 
being  rtigmalized  as  the  foukll  crime.  1  he  arreoya 
enjoy  fevcral  privilege.'!,  and  are  greatly  refpeftcd 
throughout  the  Society  Ifiands,  as  well  as  at  Ota- 
heitee  ;  nay,  they  claim  a  great  (hare  of  honour  fiom 
the  circumilance  of  being  childlcfs.  Tiipia,  one  of  the 
moft  intelligent  natives,  when  he  heard  that  the  king 
of  England  had  a  numerous  offspring,  declared,  that 
he  thought  hirafelt  much  greater,  becaiife  he  belonged 
to  the  aireoys.  That  this  fociety  indulge  themfclves 
in  promifcuous  embraces,  and  that  every  woman  is 
common  to  every  man,  is  contradifted  by  Mr  Forfter. 
He  fays,  that  thefe  arreoys  choofe  their  wives  and 
roillreiies  from  among  the  prollitutes  ;  and  from  this 
circumilance,  as  well  as  their  extreme  voluptuoufnefs, 
they  have  ftldom  any  reafon  to  dread  the  intrufion  of 
children.  He  had  the  following  circumflances  related 
to  him  by  Omai  or  Omiah,  one  of  the  natives,  who 
was  brought  to  England.  He  faid,  that  the  pre-emi- 
nence and  advantages  which  a  m:;n  enjoyed  as  arrecy 
were  fo  valuable  as  to  urge  him  againll  his  own  feel- 
ings to  deiiroy  his  child  ;  that  the  mother  was  never 
willing  to  confent  to  the  murder  ;  but  that  her  hufband 
and  other  arnoys  perfuaded  her  to  yield  up  the  child  ; 
and  that  where  intrcaties  were  not  fiifficient,  force  was 
fometimes  made  ufe  of.  But,  aHove  all,  he  added,  that 
this  action  was  aUvays  perpetrated  in  fecret  ;  infomuch, 
that  not  even  the  toivtowi  or  attendants  of  the  houfe 
were  prefent  ;  becaufe,  if  it  were  feen,  the  murderers 
would  be  put  to  death. 

,  Both  m,en  and  women  conftantly  wafh  their  whole 
bodies  three  times  a-day  in  running  water,  and  are  re- 
markably cleanly  in  their  clothes.  They  are  moll  ex- 
pert fwimmers,  being  accuftomcd  to  the  water  from 
their  infancy.  Captain  Cook  relates  the  folloAing  re- 
markable indance  of  their  expertncfs.  On  a  part  of 
the  Ihore  where  a  tremendoufly  high  furf  Ijrokt,  info- 
much  that  no  European  boat  coidd  live  in  it,  and  the 
bell  European  fwimmer,  he  was  ptrfuaded,  would  have 
been  drowned,  as  the  (bore  was  covered  with  pebbles 
and  large  Hones,  yet  here  were  lo  or  12  Indi.ins  f«im- 
niing  tor  their  amufement.  Whenever  a  furf  broke 
near  them,  they  dived  uniler  it,  and  rofe  again-on  the 
other  fide.  The  ftern  ot  an  old  canoe  added  much  to 
their  fpott.  This  they  took  out  before  them,  and 
Avam  with  it  ns  far  as  the  outernioll  breach  ;  when  two 
or  three  getting  into  it,  anJ  turnin^  the  fquare  end  to 
the  breaking  wave,  were  driven  in  towards  the  (hore 
with  incre.iible  rapidity,  l'omctimt^  almoft  to  che  beach: 
but  gener.illy  the  wavt  broke  over  them  before  they 
got  half  way  ;  in  which  cafe  they  dived,  and  rofe  to 
the  other  fi'e  with  thecrnoe  in  their  hands,  and  fwim- 
m'ng  out  with  it  again,  were  again  driven  Lack  This 
amazing  expertnels  drew  the  Captain's  attention  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  ;  during  which  time  none  of 
the  fwimmers  ,tterapted  to  come  alhore,  but  feemed  to 
enjoy  the  fport  in  the  highelt  degree.  At  another 
lime,  one  of  the  officeis  of  the  quarterdeck  intending 
to  drop  a  bead  into  a  canoe  for  a  little  boy  of  fix  years 


of  age.  It  accilentally   milied  the  boat,  and  fell  into  Otahcitee. 
tlie  fea  ;   but  the  child  immediately  leaped  overlioari,  » 

dived  after  it,  and  recovered  it.  To  reward  him  for 
this  feat,  fome  more  beads  were  dropped  to  him  ;  which 
excited  a  number  of  men  and  women  to  amufe  the  of- 
ficers with  their  amazing  feats  (if  agility  in  the  water, 
;ind  not  only  fetched  up  feveral  beads  fcattcrcd  at  once, 
but  likewife  large  nails,  which,  from  their  weight,  de- 
fcended  quickly  to  a  confiderable  depth.  Some  of 
thefe  people  continued  a  confiderable  time  under  wa- 
ter ;  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  were  feen  to  go 
down,  the  water  being  extremely  clear,  was  very  fur- 
prifing.  Here  a  green  branch  of  a  tree  is  ufed  as  an 
emblem  of  peace,  in  exaft  conforinity  to  thecuiiom  of 
the  ancient  nations.  We  fhr.U  add  an  extract  here 
from  Captain  Cook's  laft  voyage  to  the  Pacilic  Ocean. 

"  Nothing  could  make  a  ftronger  imprclTion  at  firll 
fight,  on  our  arrival  here,  than  the  remarkable  con- 
trail between  the  robuft  make  and  dark  colour  of  the 
people  of  Tongataboo  *,  and  a  fort  of  delicacy  and  *  One  of 
whitenefs  which  diftiiiguifli  the  inhabitants  of  Ota-t''e  ^ricM- 
heitee.  It  was  even  fome  time  before  that  difference  J' '"*'"''' 
could  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  Otaheiteans  ;  and 
then  only,  perhaps,  becaufe  we  became  accuftomed  to 
them,  the  marks  which  had  recommended  the  others 
began  to  be  forgotten.  Their  women,  however,  ftruck 
us  as  fuperior  in  every  refpc£l ;  and  as  poffeffing  all 
thofe  delicate  charafterillics  which  dillinguiih  them 
from  the  other  fex  in  many  countries.  The  beard 
which  the  men  here  wear  long,  and  the  hair,  which 
is  not  cut  fo  Ihort  as  is  the  fafhion  at  Tongataboo, 
made  alfo  a  great  difference  ;  and  we  could  not  help 
thinking  that  on  every  occafion  they  (bowed  a  greater 
degiee  of  timidity  and  ficklenefs.  The  mufcular  ap- 
pearance, fo  common  amongll  the  Friendly  Iflanders, 
and  which  feems  a  conlequence  of  chefr  being  accuf- 
tomed to  much  aiftion,  is  loll  here,  where  the  fuperior 
fertility  of  their  country  enaldes  the  inhabitants  to 
lead  a  more  indolent  life  ;  and  its  place  is  fupplied  by 
a  plumpnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  the  (kin  ;  which  though 
perhaps  more  confonant  with  our  ide.is  oi  beauty,  it 
no  real  advantage,  as  it  feems  attended  with  a  kind 
of  languor  In  all  their  motions,  not  obfervable  in  the 
others.  This  obfervation  is  fully  verilied  in  their 
boxing  and  wreliling,  which  m  ly  ue  called  little  bet- 
ter than  the  feeljle  efforts  of  children,  if  compaied  to 
the  vigour  with  which  theft  exereiles  are  performed 
at  the  Friendly  Iflands- 

"Perfonal  endowments  being  In  great  efleem  amongll 
them,  they  have  recourfe  to  feveral  methods  of  im- 
proving them,  according  to  their  notions  of  beauty. 
In  particular,  it  is  a  pratlice,  efpccialiy  amongft  the 
Arreoy,  or  unmarried  men  of  fome  coiilequence,  to 
undergo  a  kind  of  phyfical  operation  to  render  them 
fur.  This'is  done  by  remaining  a  month  or  two  in 
the  houfe  ;  during  which  time  they  wear  a  great  quan- 
tity of  clothes,  cat  nothing  but  bread  fruit,  to  whi-h 
they  afcribe  a  reinarkable  property  in  whitening  them, 
Thty  alfo  fpeak,  as  if  their  corpulence  and  colour, 
at  other  times,  depended  upon  their  food  ;  as  they  are 
obh'ged,  frcin  the  change  o!  feafons,  to  ufe  difi'erent 
fcrts  at  different  times.  * 

"  The  j^raceful  air  and  firm  ftcp  with  whieh  thefe 

people  wait  are  not  the   Icail   obvious   proof  of  their 

perfonal  accomplifhments.     They    confider  this  as  ^ 

3  Z  2  thing 
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Gtahtitce.  thing  fo   natural,  or  fo  neceffary  to  be  acquired,  that 

^""^ '  nothing  ufed  to  excite  their  laughter  fooner,  than   to 

fee  U8  frequently  Humbling  upon  the  roots  of  treeu,  or 
other  inequalities  of  the  ground. 

"  Their  countenances  very  remarkably  txprefs  the 
abundant  milclnefs  or  good  nature  which  they  pofTefs, 
and  are  entirely  free  from  that  favage  kecnnefs  which 
marks  nations  in  a  barbarous  ftatc.  .One  would,  in- 
deed, be  apt  to  fancy  that  they  had  been  bred  «p  un- 
der the  ftvcreft  rtUriftions  to  acquire  an  afpcft  fo  fet- 
tled, and  fuch  a  command  of  their  paflions,  as  well  as 
fteadinefs  in  conduft.  But  they  are  at  tlie  fame  time 
frank,  cheerlul,  and  good-himiourcd,  though  fome- 
timea,  in  the  prefence  of  their  chiefs,  they  put  on  a 
degree  of  gnvity,  ;.nd  fuch  a  ferious  air,  as  becomes 
ftiti'  and  aukward.  and  has  an  appeararce  of  referve. 

•'  Their  pc;i.eablc  difpofition  is  fufUciently  evin.-ed 
from  the  friendly  reception  all  iinfrjgers  havt  met  with 
who  have  villted  them.      Infltad  *f  offering  to  attack 
them   openly    or  clanJtliinely,  -3   has  been    the   cafe 
with  moll  of  the  inhabitants  of  theft   fcas,   they  have 
■  ever  appeared  in  the  fmslkfl   degree   hoftile,  but   on 
the    contrary,    like    the   molt  civili/.ed    people,    have 
courted  an  intercourf«  with  their  vilitors  by  bartering, 
•which  is  the  only  medium  that  unites  all  nations  in  a 
fort    of  friendlhip.     They    undcrftand  barter  (whioh 
they   call  fulkatou)    fo  ptrfei^lly,   that  at  firft  we  ima- 
gined thry  might  have  acquired  this  knowledge   of  it 
ky    commercial    intercourfe    with    the     neighbouring 
iflando  ;  hut  we  were  afterwards  affured,  that  they  had 
little  or  no  ir.fHc  except  with  Feejee,  from  which  they 
get  the  red  leathers,  and  fonie  few  other  nrticles  which 
they  cfleem      Perhaps  no   nation  in    the  world  tralPc 
with  more  honclly,  and   lefs   I'.illrutt.     We  could    al- 
ways fafely  permit  them  to  examine  our  goods,  and  to 
hand  them   about   one   to   another  ;  and  they   put  the 
fame  confidence   in  us.      If  either   party    repented   of 
the  bargain,  the  goods  were  re-exchanged  with  mutual 
confent    and   good   humour.     Upon  the  whole,  they 
feem  pofTefTed  of  many  of  the  molt  excellent  qualities 
that  adorn  the  human   mind,  fuch  as  indulliy,   inge- 
nuity,  perfeverance,   affability,   and  perhaps  other  vir- 
tues which  our  Ihort  (lay  with  them  might  prevent  our 
obferving. 

"  1  he  only  defeft  fuUying  their  character  that  we 
know  of  is  their  propenfity  to  thieving,  to  which  we 
found  thnfe  of  all  ages  and  both  fcxes  add  idled,  and 
to  an  uncommon  degree.  It  fhould,  however,  be  con- 
iidered,  that  this  exceptional,  le  part  of  their  condutl 
feemed  to  exilt  merely  with  refpett  to  us  ;  for  in  their 
general  intercourfe  with  one  another,  1  had  rcafon  to 
be  of  opinion,  that  thefts  do  not  happen  more  frequent- 
ly (perhaps  1.  is  fo)  thiin  in  other  countries,  the  dif- 
honell  practices  of  whofe  worthlefs  individuals  arc  not 
fuppofed  to  autherife  any  indifcriminate  cenfure  on 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Great  allowances 
Iliould  be  made  for  the  foibles  of  thefe  poor  natives  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  whofe  minds  we  overpowered  with 
the  glare  ol  ibjefls,  equally  new  to  them  as  they 
wtre  captivating,  tite'aiing,  amongft  the  civilized  and 
enlightened  nations  of  the  world,  may  well  be  confi- 
dercd  as  denoting  a  <  biraclir  deeply  iiained  with  rno- 
riil  turpitude,  with  avarice  uiireltrained  by  the  known 
rules  of  right,  and  with  profligacy  producing  extreme 
jadigence,  and  uegltAing  the  means  of  vtlievin^  it. 


But  at  the  Friendly  and  other  iflands  which  we  vifited,  Otahcitee, 
the  thefts  fo  frequently  committed  by  the  natives,  of —""v""" 
what  we  had  brought  along  with  us,  may  be  fairly 
traced  to  lefs  culpable  motives.  They  fccmcd  to  arife 
folely  from  an  intenfe  curiofity  or  dcfire  to  poffcft.  fome- 
thing  which  they  had  not  been  accullomed  to  bcf.ie, 
and  belonging  to  a  fort  of  people  fo  different  from 
themfelves.  And  perhaps,  if  it  were  pofiiMe  that  a 
fct  of  beings  fcemingly  as  fupcrior  in  our  judgment  as 
we  are  in  theirs  fhould  appear  amongft  us,  it  might 
be  doubted,  whether  our  natural  regard  to  juftic*  would 
be  able  to  rellrain  many  from  falling  into  the  fame  er- 
ror. That  I  have  affigned  the  true  motive  for  their 
j)ropenfity  to  this  prat'tice,  appears  from  their  flealing 
every  thing  indifcriminntcly  at  firft  fight,  before  they 
could  have  the  leall  conception  of  converting  their 
prize  to  any  one  ufeful  purpofe.  But  I  believe,  with 
us,  no  perfon  would  foifeit  his  reputation,  or  expofe 
himftlf  to  punlfliment,  without  knowing  beforehand 
how  to  employ  the  iiolen  goods.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  pilfering  difpofitioB  of  thefe  iflanders,  though  cer- 
tainly difagreeable  and  troublefcwne  to  ilrangers,  was 
the  means  of  affording  us  fomc  information  as  to  the 
quicknefs  of  their  inlelltfts.  For  their  fmall  thelts 
were  committed  with  much  dexterity  ;  and  thofe  of 
greate.-  confequence  with  a  plan  er  fcheme  fuitcd  to 
the  importance  of  the  objcdts.  An  extraordinary 
inltance  of  the  laft  fort  was,  in  their  attempts  ta 
carry  away  one  of  the  Difcoveiy's  anchors  at  mid- 
day. 

"Their  common  diet  is  made  up  of  at  lead  ninetcnths 
of  vegetable  food  ;  and  1  believe  more  particuhrly  the 
nwhie, or  fermented  bread-fruit,  which  makes  part  almolt 
of  every  rae:<l,  has  a  remarkable  efteft  upon  them,  pre- 
venting a  coltive  habit,  and  producing  a  very  fenlible 
coolnels  about  them,  which  could  not  be  perceived  in 
us  who  fed  on  animal  toou.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  o.ving 
to  this  temperate  courfe  of  life  that  they  have  fo  few 
difcafcs  among  them.     See  n°8. 

"  They  only  reckon  five  or  fix  which  might  be  called 
clitx)i)ic,  or  national  diforders  ;  amongll  which  are  the 
dropfy,  and  the  fffii,  or  indolent  fwellinge  before 
mentioned,  as  frcquept  at  Tongatahoo.  But  this  was 
before  the  anival  of  the  Europeans;  for  we  have  add- 
ed to  this  flioit  catalogue  a  difeafe  which  abundantly 
fupplies  the  place  of  ell  the  others,  and  is  now  almolt 
univerfal.  For  this  they  feem  to  have  no  effectual  re- 
medy. The  priells,  indeed,  fometimes  give  them  a 
medley  of  fimples,  but  they  own  tiiat  it  never  cuies 
them.  And  yet  they  allovv  that  in  a  few  cafes  nature, 
without  the  afiift-ince  of  a  phyfijian,  exterminates  the 
poifon  «f  this  fatal  diftale,  and  a  perfect  recovery  is 
produced.  They  fay,  that  if  a  n;an  is  intefted  with  It 
he  will  often  comraun  ca'e  It  to  others  in  the  fame 
houfe,  by  feeding  out  of  the  faiiie  utenfiis,  or  handling 
them,  and  that,  in  this  cafe,  they  frequently  die.  while 
he  recovers  ;  though  we  fee  no  reafon  why  this  fhuuld 
happen.     See  n°  9. 

"  Their  behaviour  on  all  occafions  feeras  to  indicate  a 
great  oppennefs  and  gentrofity  of  difpofition.  Omai, 
indeed,  who,  as  their  countryman,  fhuuld  be  fuppofed 
rather  willing  to  conceal  any  of  their  .^cfeifts.  Las  of- 
ten fiid  that  they  are  fometimes  cruel  in  puniiliing  their 
enemies.  According  to  hia  reprcfentation,  they  tor- 
ment thcai  very  deliberately  ;  at  one  time  tearing  out 

fmall 


:itce.  fmall  piece3  of  fledi  from  different  parts  ;  at  another 
■""^  taking  out  the  eyes  ;  then  cutting  off  the  nofe  ;  and 
laiHy,  killing  them  by  opening  the  belly.  But  tliis 
only  happrns  on  particular  occafione.  If  cbeerfulnefs 
argues  a  confcious  innocence,  one  would  fuppofe  that 
their  life  is  fclciom  fullied  by  crimes.  Thie,  liowever, 
I  rather  impute  to  their  feelings,  which,  though  lively, 
feem  in  no  eafe  permanent  ;  for  I  never  faw  them  in 
any  misfortune  labour  under  the  appearance  of  anxiety- 
after  the  critical  moment  was  paft.  Neither  does  care 
ever  feera  to  wrinkle  their  brow.  On  the  contrary, 
even  the  approach  of  death  does  rot  appear  to  alter 
their  ufual  vrvacity.  I  have  feen  tliem  when  brought 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  difeafe,  and  when  prepa- 
ring to  go  to  battle  ;  but  in  neither  cafe  ever  obfcrvcd 
their  countenances  ovcrdou  kd  with  melancholy  or  fe- 
rious  refleftion.  Such  a  difpofition  leads  them  to  di- 
reft  all  their  aims  onlv  to  vrhat  can  give  them  pleafure 
and  eafe.  Their  amufements  all  tend  to  excite  and 
continue  their  amorous  paffions ;  and  their  fongi,  of 
which  they  are  immodeiately  fond,  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe.  But  as  a  conftant  fuccefiien  of  lenfua!  en- 
joyments mull  cloy,  we  found  that  they  frequently  va- 
ried them  to  more  refined  fukjefls,  and  had  much  jlea- 
fure  in  chanting  their  triumphs  in  war,  and  tlieir  oc- 
cupations in  peace  ;  their  travels  to  other  iflands  and 
adventures  there  ;  and  the  peculiar  beauties,  and  fupe- 
rior  advantages  of  their  own  ifland  over  the  reft,  or  of 
different  parts  of  it  over  other  lefs  favourite  dlltricts. 
This  marks  that  they  re>:eive  great  dell  ;ht  from  mufic  ; 
and  though  they  rathei  c'cpreffed  a  dlflilte  to  our  com- 
plicated compofitions,  yet  were  they  always  delighted 
with  the  more  melodious  founds  produced  fingly  on- 
our  inftruments,  as  approaching  nearer  to  the  fimpli- 
city  of  their  own.  Neither  are  they  itrangers  to  ti?e 
Ibothing  effefts  produced  by  particular  forts  of  motion, 
which  in  feme  cafes  feem  to  all-.y  ;)ny  perturbation  of 
mind  with  as  much  fuccefs  as  mufic.  Of  tiiis  I  met 
with  a  reniai'kaWe  inftance.  For,  on  walking  one  day 
about  Matavai  Point,  where  our  tents  were  erefted, 
I  faw  a  man  paddling  in  a  fmall  canoe  fo  quickly,  and 
looking  p.bout  with  farli  cagernels  on  each  fide,  ?.s  ta 
command  a'l  my  attention.  /.  t  firft  I  imagined  that 
lie  had  ftoltn  fcinething  from  one  of  the  (hlpf,  and 
was  purfued  ;  but  on  waiting  piitier.tly  faw  him  repeat 
liis  amufc-mtnt.  lie  vsent  out  from  t!:e  Ihore  till  he 
was  near  the  place  whtre  the  fweli  begins  to  take  its 
rife  ;  and,  watching  its  firft  motion  very  attentively, 
paddkd  before  it  with  pi  eat  quitknels  till  he  found 
that  it  overtook  him,  and  had  acquired  fuffioiert  force 
to  carry  his  canoe  before  it,  without  pafling  under- 
neath. He  then  fat  motionlefs,  and  w?.s  carried  along 
at  the  fame  fwift  rate  as  the  wave,  till  it  Janded  him 
■upon  the  beach.  Then  he  flarted  out,  emptied  his 
canoe,  and  went  in  f^arch  of  another  fwell  I  could 
rot  help  concluding,  that  this  man  felt  the  moit  fu- 
preme  pleafure,  while  he  was  driven  on  fo  fd'.l  mil  fo 
fmootbly  by  tiie  fea  ;  efpecially  as,  though  the  tents 
and  ihips  were  fo  near,  he  did  not  feem  ia  the  lenft  to 


envy,  or  even  to  take  any  notice  of,  the  crowds  of  his  OtaheJree. 
C"  mtrymtn  coUefted  to  view  them  as  objetls  wliich  v"""^ 
were  rare  and  curious.  During  my  itay,  two  or  ti)ree 
of  the  natives  cErnc  up.  who  feemcd  to  faare  his  feli- 
city, and  always  called  out  when  there  was  an  appear- 
ance of  a  favouralle  fwell,  as  he  fomctinic?  miffed  it, 
hy  his  back  being  turned,  and  looking  about  for  it. 
By  them  I  underftooi  that  this  txercifc,  which  is  ci'.li- 
ed  ehorooe,  was  frequent  amongll  them  ;  and  they  have 
probably  more  amufements  ot  this  fort,  which  aflbrd 
them  at  Icalt  as  much  pleafure  as  flcaiting,  which  is 
the  only  one  of  tiurs  witli  whofe  efFefts  1  could  com- 
pare it."  J, 

The  language  of  thefe  iflanders  is  foft  and  rac'.-j 'i-l.ang^'.age.- 
ous :  it  abounds  with  vowels,  and  the  pronunciation  of&c. 
it  is  eaiily  acquired  ;  but  it  was  found  exccfTively  dif- 
ficult to  teach  the  natives  to  pronounce  a  fingle  Eng- 
lilh  word  ;  probably  not  only  from  its  abounding  with 
confonanis,  but  from  fome  peculiarity  in  its  llrufture  ;. 
for  Spanifh  and  Italian  words,  if  ending  in  a  vowel, 
they  pronounced  with  the  greatcll  cafe.  A  fufS.-ient 
acquaiiitance  has  rot  been  formed  with  it  to  determine 
whether  it  is  copious  or  not  ;  but  it  is  certair.ly  very 
imperfed,  being  totally  without  inflexion  either  of 
nouns"  or  verbs.  Few  of  the  nouns  have  more  tlian 
one  cafe,  and  few  of  the  verbs  more  than  one  tcnfe. 
It  was  impofnble  to  teach  the  iflindcrs  to  pronounce 
the  names  of  their  guerts.  They  called  Captain  Cook 
Toole;  Mr  Hicks,  the  iirlf  lieutenant,  Hsh;  &c.  and 
in  this  rrauner  they  formed  names  tor  Hlmolt  every 
man  in  the  (hip.  In  fome,  however,  it  was  not  esfy 
to  find  any  traces  of  the  original  ;  and  they  were  per-- 
haps  not  mere  ?rbi>rary  !oun  's  formed  upon  tlie  occa- 
fion,  but  fignlhed  won's  in  their  own  language  ;  and 
ii  feems  that  they  could  perftftly  remember  thefc  ap- 
pellations at  the  clllance  of  four  years,  by  their  inqui- 
ricii  after  fuch  gentlerecn  as  were  abfent  on  the  fecond 
voyage  by  n.rme.  Mr  Monkhoufe,  a  midfhipman, 
they  called  Maite,  which  in  their  language  lignlfi^s 
dead ;  becaufe  he  cotnmanded  a  pirty  that  killed  a  man 
for  Healing  a  mufket.  The  ueareif  imitation  they 
could  icpch  of  king  George,  was  by  calling  him  K'hi- 
argo.  We  have  the  follofting  obfervatlons  on  this 
fu' jeft,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Cook's  lait  voyage  to  the  Paclfio 
Ocean  :  *'  The  language  of  Otaheitc,  though  doubt- 
lels  radically  the  fame  with  that  of  Neiv  Zealand  and 
the  Friendly  Iflands,  is  dellltute  of  that  guttural  pro- 
nunciation, and  of  fome  confonauts,  with  which  thofe 
latter  dialtcls  abound.  'I'he  fpecimens  we  have  al- 
ready given  are  fuffivient  to  mark  wherein  the  varia- 
tion chiefly  confiits,  and  to  fliow,  that,  like  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants  it  has  become  foft  and  f  Joth- 
ing.  During  the  former  voyage,  1  had  collected  a  co- 
piou,<i  vocabulary,  which  enabled  me  the  better  to  com- 
pare this  dialecft  with  that  of  the  other  iflands  ;  and 
during  this  voyas?e  I  took  every  opportunity  of  im- 
proving my  acquaintance  with  it,  bv  converliiig  with 
Omai  i-efore  we  arrived,  and  by  my  daily  intcrcouife 
with  the  nativts  while  we  now  remained  there  (.\).   It 

abounds 


(a)  See  this  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  Captain  Cook's  fecond  voyage.  Many  correc- 
tions and  a;!ditions  to  it  were  now  made  by  this  indefatigable  inquirer;  but  the  fpeciraeus  of  the  language  cf 
Otaheite,  already  in  thg  hands  of  the  puLlic,  f^-eiii  fufficicnt  for  every  uffful  purco'.e. 
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Otahelti-e,  alioiindg   with    beautiful    and    figurative    exprefiions,  the  king-,  whom  they  called  0-Too,  msde  a  vlfit  to  Ot»hci 

*  which,   wti-e   it   perfeftly   known,   would    I   have    1.0  Capcain  Cock,  the  chiefs,   who  happened  to  be  there  ^~" 

doubt  put  it  upon  a  level  with  many  of  the  languages  belore  him,  immediately  ittipped  themfelves   in  great 

th:it  are  moft  in  eiteem  for  their  warm  and  bold  images,  halle.      Captain  Cook  took  notice  of  it  ;   upon  which 

For  inftauce,  the  Otaheiteans  exprcfs  their  notions  of  they   fald  earee,  earee,  figiiifying,  that   it  was  on  ac- 

death    very   emphatically,  by   fayinp,   '"  that  tlie  foul  count  of  O-Too  bting  prefent  ;  but  this  was  the  on- 

gots  into  d.irl-nefs  ;  or  rather  into  night."     And,   if  ly.  outward  token  of  rcfpett   they  paid  him,   for  they 

yru  fccm  to  entertain  any  doubt,  in   ailving  the  quef-  never   rofe  from  their  feats,  or  made   any  other  obei- 

tion,  "  if  fuch  a  perfon  is  their  mother  ?"  they  imme-  fance. 

diately  reply  vith  furprife,  "  Yes,   the    mother   that         The  far^cj  are  lords  of  one  or  mere  of  the  diftrifts 

bore  me."       They    have   one    exprefTion   that   corre-  into   which   each   of  the  peninfulas  is  divided,  and  of 

fpends  exaftly  with  the  phrafeology  of  the  fcriptures,  which  there  are  43  in  the   lirger   one.     I'hefe  parcel 

vhere  we  read   of  the  "  yearning  of  the  bowels." —  out  their  territories  to  tlie   munahounis,   who  fuperin- 

'J  hey  ufe   it  on  all  occafions,  when   the    paflions  give  tend  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.     The  loweil  clafs, 

them   unea''ncfs,  as    they   conftantly  refer  pain   from  called  loiuicws,  fccm  to  be  nearly  under  the  f^me  cir- 

grief,    anxious    defire,    and    other    afTetlions,    to    the  cumftances   with   the  villeins    in    feudal   governments. 

bowels,   as  its  feat  ;   where   they   likew;fe    fuppofe   all  They  do  all   the   laborious  wotk,  cultivate   the   land, 

cperallon?  of  the  mmd  aie  performed.   Their  l:ingunge  catch  fifti,  fetch  wood  and  water,   &c.      Each  of  the 

ec.mits  of  that   inverted  arrangement  of  words  wiiich  earees  keeps  a  kind  of  court,  and  has  a  great  number 

fo  much  dillirguilhes  the  Latin  and  Greek   from  rooft  of  attendants,  chiefly    the  younger   brothers  of  their 

of  our  modem  European  tongues,  whofe  imperfeilions  own  tribe;   and  among  thefe  iou.e  liold  particular  offi- 

require  a  more  orderly  conftruftion,  to   prevent  ambi-  ces,  but   of  which  little  more  is  known  than  lome  of 

ruities.   It  is  fo  copious,  that  for  the  bread-fruit  alone,  their  names. 

in  its  diflerent  Hates,  they  have  above   20  names  ;   as  In  this  country  a  child  fuccecds  to  his  father's  titles 

miny  for  the  taro  root  ;  and  about   10  for  the  coeoa-  and  authority  as  foon  as  he  is  born  ;  and  thus  the  king 

nut.     Add  to  this,  that,   behdes  the  common  dialcdf,  no  fooner  has  a  fon  boin,  than  his  fovercignty  ceafcs. 

they  often  expollulate  in  a  kind  of  ftanza  or  recitative,  A  recent  is  then  chofen  ;  and  the  father  generally  re- 

which  is  anfwtred  in  the  fame  manner."  tains   his   power  under   that  title,   until  his  child  be- 

A  map  of  Otaheitee,  engraved  for  Cnptain  Cook's  comes  of  age.  The  child  of  the  baron  fucceeds  to  the 
firft  voyage,  was  taken  out,  and  laid  before  Tuahow  the  titles  and  honours  of  its  father  as  foon  as  it  is  born, 
high  admiral,  without  informing  him  of  what  it  was;  as  well  as  the  fon  of  the  king  ;  fo  that  a  baron  who 
however,  he  immediately  found  it  out,  and  was  over-  _  was  yeilerday  called  ra?vif,  and  was  approached  with 
joyed  to  fee  a  rcprefent  ition  of  his  own  country.  He  the  ceremony  of  lowering  tlieir  garments,  fo  as  to  un- 
pointed out  all  the  dillridls  of  it,  naming  every  one  of  coveV  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  is  to-day,  if  his  wife 
them  in  their  order.  happens  to  be  delivered  ot  a  child,  reduced  to  the  rank 

Thefe  people  have  a  remarkable  fagacity  in  foretel-  ot  a  private  man  ;  all  marks  of  rdpett  being  tiansfer- 

llng  the  weathet,  particularly  the  quarter  from  whence  red  to  the  child,  if  it   is  luffered   to  live,  thouirh  the 

the  wind  will  blow.      In  their  long  voyages  they   fleer  father  ftill  continues  polFefTor  and  adminiftrator  of  his 

by  the  fun  in  the  day,  and  in  the  night  by  the  liars  ;  eftate.      But  the  acquielcence  which  the  luwer  clafs  of 

ail   of  which   th'  y   dillinguilh  by  feparate  names,  and  people,  or  lo-wtoivs,  yield  to   the   cammand  of  their 

know  in  what  part  of  the  heavens  they  will  appear  in  chiefs,  is  very   remarka!  le.     They  are  not  fuffered  to 

any  ot   the  months  during  which   they    are   vifible   ia  tafte  any  animal  food,  although  they  are  employee!  in 

their  hori/on.      They  alfo  know  the  times  of  their  an-  feeding  it  for  their  lords.     Tliey  endure  patiently  very 

rual  appearing  and   diiappearing,  with  more  precifion  fevere  blows,  if,    v>'hen   coUefted    into   a  -large    body, 

than  would  calily  be  believed  by  an  European  aftrono-  they  in  any  manner  prefs  upon  or  annoy  the  king  or 

mer.      Their  time  they  feem  to  reckon  by  moons,    1 3  a  chief  in  his  progrels  ;  and   ail    this  paffive   fpirit   is 

of  which  make  a  year.     1  he  day  they  divide  into  fix  preferved  without  any  power  being  lodged  in  the  hands 

parts,  and    the  night  into  an   equal   number.      They  of  the  king  to  exa6t  it  ;  for  he  ules  no  military  force, 

judge  of  the  time  of  the  day  by  the  height  of  the  fun,  nor  is  even  attended  with  body-guards, 
but  tliey  cannot  afcertain  the  time  of  the  night  by  the  There  are  but  few  aftions  which  are  reckoned  crimes 

liars'.      In  numeration,  the  grcalell  length  they  can  go  among  the  Otaheiteans.     Adultery,  hoivever,  is  fome- 

is  200  ;   that  is,  when  they  have  counted  each  of  tiieir  times  punifhed  with  death  :   but   in   general,  the   wo- 

fingeis  anj  toes  ten  times  over.     When  they  take  the  man  etcapes  with  a   leverc    beating,   and   the   gallant 

dillance   iVtjm   one   place  to    another,' they  exprtfs  it  palfes  unnoticed.     The   regulation  of  public  jultice  is 

by  the  time  which  is  required  to  pals  it.  not  confined  to  the  magilliate  ;  tor  the  injured  party 

The  government  of  the   Otaheiteans  feems  greatly  ledielfes  his  own  wrong  by  inllicliug  whatever  punilh- 

to  rcfcnible  the  early  Hate   of  the    European   nations  ment  he  can  upon  the  offender:   l.ut  in  matteis  of  no- 

under  the  feudal  fyllem.      Tlieir  orders  of  dignity  are  torious  wrong,  the  chiefs  fometimes  interpofe.     'i  he 

ean-e-rnh'ie,    Which    anfwers    to  king  ;    earec,    baron  ;  nobility  have  livery  for  their  fervants  ;  and  in  propor- 

manahouni,    vafTal ;    and    loiotoiv,    villein,      'i  here  are  tion  as  the  mailer's  rank  is  mure  or  Icfs  elevated,  thefe 

two   kings   in   the   ifland,  one   being   the  fovere  gn  of  faflirs  are  worn  higher  or  lower,   being   fallened   clofe 

ea- Ij  of  the  peninfulas  of  vchich  it   coulllls.     Each  of  under  the  arms  of  the  fervants  belonging  to  the  chiefs, 

th^m  is  treated  with  great    refptft   by  all  ranks,  but  and  going  round  the  loins  af  thole    belonging  to  the 

does  not  appear  to  be  invelled  with  fo  much  power  as  loweil  clafs  of  nobility.      Several   parts  of  the   ifl.md 

Zi  cxercifed  by  the  earees  in  their  own  diltrifls.    Wuen  ftera  to  be  nrivate  property,  which  dektnd  to  the  heir 

of 
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!«■  of  the  poffefTor  on  hia  death,  and  the  defcent  feems 

"*  to  fall  indifferently  on  mm  or  woman.     Ciptain  Cook 

WIS  of  opinion,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the 

whole  ifl.inl  amoantei  to  23^,000,   including   women 

and  childr.'n. 

The  rcli;^ious  language  of  the  Otahtitean.',  like  that 
of  the  Gentoo  Bramins,  is  different  from  what  is  ufed 
ID  common  difconrfe  ;  but,  according  to  the  accounts 
we  have  of  their  notions  concerning  the  ori}>in  of  the 
•  world,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous.  They  Ima- 
gine that  the  Supreme  Deity,  bcfides  a  great  many 
female  defceni^rte,  has  one  fon  named  Tone ;  and  to 
him  they  dlrcfl.  their  worfhip,  though  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  ?ood  or  bad  condudl  of  mankind  here  on 
earth  makes  them  more  or  lef«  acceptable  to  this  divi- 
nity. They  believe  the  exiftence  of  the  fnil  after 
death,  and  of  a  greater  orleiTer  dej^ree  of  happinefs  to 
be  then  enjoyed  ;  but  they  feem  to  have  no  conception 
of  a  ftate  of  punifhmcnt  or  of  fufferin^  hereafter.  The 
fhare  of  happinefs  which  they  imitrine  every  individ\ial 
will  enjoy  in  this  future  Itate,  will  be  affigned  to  him 
according  to  the  nnk  he  holds  on  earth.  We  are  not, 
however,  told  svliercin  they  fuppofe  the  happinefs  of 
this  future  ftate  to  confiit  ;  but  it  is  mod  proltably  a 
pretty  exaft  imitation  of  a  Mohammed.<n  paradife, 
for  thefe  voluptuaries  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  capable 
of  imagining  any  pleafure  independent  of  the  intel- 
courfe  of  the  fexes. 

The  priellhood  feems  to  be  hereditary  in  one  family 
or  tribe  ;  and  as  it  is  faid  to  be  numerous,  probably 
thofe  of  that  order  are  rellrained  from  iecoming  mem- 
bers of  the  Arreoy  :  but  whether  or  not  any  peculiar 
decorum  is  necelTary  to  be  obferved,  hath  not  yet  ap- 
peared.  Thefe  priefts  are  profelledly  the  men  of 
fcience  ;  but  their  knowledge  is  altogether  frivolous 
and  ufelefs,  for  it  confifts  in  being  converfant  with  the 
names  of  their  different  divinities,  and  fuch  abfurd  tra- 
ditions as  have  been  hauled  down  among  them  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Their  religious  notions  be- 
ing depofited  in  an  unknown  tongue,  they  are  refpeft- 
ed  becaufc  they  are  not  underftood  ;  and  as  the  cure  of 
the  foul  is  no  o'ject  of  regard,  the  moll  important 
concern  to  thefe  people,  the  cure  of  their  bodies,  is 
committed  to  the  prieiis,  and  much  parade  is  uled  in 
their  attempts  to  recover  tl.e  fick,  though  their  reme- 
dies confift.  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  and  enchantments 
rather  than  any  thing  elfe. 

The  marriages  of  thefe  people  arc  merely  fecular 
ContraiEts  ;  but  no  one  has  a  right  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration of  tattowing  except  the  priefts  ;  and  this  being 
a  cultom  univerfLlly  adopted  by  the  natives,  it  may  be 
fuppofed  that  the  performing  it  is  a  very  lucrative  em- 
ployment. The  males  In  general  undergo  a  kind  of 
clrcumclfion,  which  It  is  difgraceful  not  to  comply 
with,  and  which  is  likewife  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
the  priefts  to  perform.  But  what  moft  eftabliflics  the 
credit  of  this  order  of  men  is  their  Ikill  in  aftronomy 
and  navigation. 

Captiin  Cook,  who  had  fome  reafon  to  believe  that, 
among  the  religious  cuftoms  of  this  people,  human 
facrifices  were  fometimes  offered  up  to  their  deities, 
went  to  a  moral,  or  place  of  wotlhip,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Furneaux,  having  with  tiiem  a  failor  who 
fpoke  the  language  tolerably  well,  and  feveral  of  the 
s«tives.     la  tke  moral  was  a  tupapavr,  a  kind  of  bier, 
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with  a  (hed  erefted  over  it,  on  which  l.iy  a  corpfe  Otaheitee. 
and  fome  provlfions.     Captain  Cook  then  afked  if  the  • 

pi.uitain  were  for  the  Entua  ?  If  they  fncrificed  to  the 
Ei'.tua  hogs,  dog!--,  fowls,  &c.  ?  To  all  of  which  an 
intell-gent  native  anf.vered  in  the  afKrmHtive.  He  then 
afi:ed  if  they  fxriliced  msn  to  the  Eatua?  He  was  an- 
fwere  !,  taato  eno,  "  bad  men  they  did;  firtl  tipjrrahy, 
beatiiig  them  till  they  were  dead."  He  then  allied  if 
good  men  were  put  to  death  in  this  manner  ?  His  an- 
fwer  was  no,  only  taalo  eno.  The  Captain  then  allied 
If  any  Earees  were  ?  The  native  replied,  they  hid 
hejs  to  give  the  Eatua,  and  again  repeated  taato  eno. 
He  was  then  aflced  if  towtows,  who  had  no  hogs,  dogs, 
or  fowls,  but  yet  were  good  men,  were  ever  facrificed 
t»  the  Eatua?  The  anfwer  illU  was  no,  only  bad 
men.  Many  other  queftions  were  put  to  him  ;  all  his 
anfwers  to  which  feemed  to  confirm  the  ideas  chat  men 
for  certain  crimes  were  condemned  to  be  ficrificed  to 
the  gods,  provided  they  did  not  poftcfs  any  property 
which  they  might  give  for  their  redemption.  How- 
ever, in  purfurng  fuch  inquiries  as  thefe,  no  certain  in- 
formation could  be  obtained,  on  account  of  the  flight 
knowledge  which  had  been  acquired  of  the  language 
of  the  country  :  but  according  to  further  accounts 
which  Captain  Cook  received  from  Omsi,  it  feems  to 
reil  with  the  high-prieit  to  fingle  out  the  viftims  for 
facrifice  ;  who,  when  the  people  are  affemble  1  on  any 
folemn  occafion,  retires  alone  into  the  houfe  of  God, 
and  ftays  there  for  fome  time  j  when  he  comes  out,  he 
iniorms  the  afTembly  that  he  has  feen  and  converfed 
with  the  great  god  (the  high-prieit  alone  Inving  that 
privilega),  and  that  he  has  aflced  for  a  human  facri- 
fice ;  and  tells  them  he  has  deiirod  fuch  a  perfon, 
naming  a  man  prefent,  who  has  moft  probably,  on 
fome  account  or  other,  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to 
this  gho'Uy  father.  The  words  are  no  fooner  gone  out 
of  his  mouth,  than  the  devoted  wretch  is  put  to  death; 
for  his  guilt  cannot  be  doubted,  after  the  oracle  has 
pronounced  his  doom. 

On  this  ifland  was  feen  the  figure  of  a  man  con- 
ftrufted  of  baflcet-work,  rudely  made,  but  not  ill  de- 
figned  :  it  was  fomething  more  than  feven  feet  high, 
and  rather  too  bulky  in  proportion  to  its  height.  This 
wicker  ikeleton  was  completely  covered  with  feathers, 
which  were  white  where  the  Ikin  was  to  appear,  and 
black  i  .  the  parts  which  it  is  their  cuftom  to  paint  or 
ftaln,  as  well  as  upon  the  head,  which  was  deligned  to 
reprefent  hair.  Upon  the  head  alfo  were  four  protu- 
berances ;  three  in  front,  and  one  behind,  which  the 
Indians  called  tate  ete,  little  men.  The  image  was 
called  Maniot  ;  it  was  a  reprefentation  of  Mauiue,  one 
of  their  Eatuas,  or  gods  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  was 
faid  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  on  Otahaitee. 

Thefe  people  pray  at  fun-rife  and  funfet.  They 
have  alfo  a  number  of  fuperftitlous  pradlices.  In  order 
to  conciliate  the  Influence  of  evil  genii.  E-Tee,  a 
chief,  who  feemed  to  be  the  king's  prime  minifter  in 
1774,  very  ferioufly  allied  Mr  Forftcr  whether  tliey 
had  a  god  {Eatua)  In  their  country,  and  whether  they 
prayed  to  him  {epoore  ?)  When  he  told  them  that 
they  acknowledged  a  Divinity  who  had  made  every 
thing,  and  was  Invifible,  and  that  they  were  accu- 
ilomed  to  addreO  their  petitions  to  him,  he  feem- 
ed to  be  highly  pleafed,  and  repeated  his  words 
with  eommeau  of  his  own,  to  fevcial  perfons  who  fat 
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Owheitce.  round  him;  feeming  thereby  to  Intimate,  that  the  ideas 
■■~~"v~~^  of  hie  countrymen  correfponded  with  theirs  in  this  te- 
fpeft. 

Their  rr.orais  are  iifed  both  as  burying-grounds  and 
places  of  wordiip  ;  thev  arc  approachtd  with  the  moft 
wonderfiilexprtffionsofrevt'Tciice  andhumility;  andthis, 
it  (hould  feem,  notbecanfe  any  thing  there  is  efteemed 
facred,  but  becaufe  they  there  worfliip  an  invifible  be- 
ing, for  whom  they  entertain  the  moft  reverential  re- 
fpefl,  although  not  excited  by  the  hope  of  reward  or 
the  dread  of  punilhmcnt.  Though  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  vilibk  objeft  of  worfhip,  ytt,  faya 
Captriin  Cook,  this  ifland,  and  indeed  the  reft  that  lie 
near  it,  have  a  psrticular  bird,  fome  a  heron,  and 
others  a  kingsfiflier,  to  which  they  pay  a  particular 
regard,  and  concerning  which  they  have  fome  fiiper- 
jlitious  notions,  rcfpetfing  good  or  bad  fortune,  as  we 
have  of  the  fwallow  and  robin  redbreaft,  and  will  on 
no  account  noleft  or  kill  them.  One  of  thcfe  ceme- 
teries, or  places  of  worfnip,  was  known  to  Captain 
Cook,  on  his  firft  voyage,  by  the  name  of  Tootahah's 
morai,  then  the  regent ;  but  when,  on  his  fccoad  voy- 
age, after  the  death  of  that  chief,  he  called  it  by  that 
name,  Marata'a,  a  chief  that  accomptnied  the  party, 
i:iterrupted  him,  intimating,  that  it  was  no  lonccr 
Tootahah's  aher  his  deatli,  but  was  then  kaown  as  O- 
'i\io's  morai,  the  then  reigning  prince.  A  fine  moral 
for  princes  !  daily  reminding  them  of  mortality  whilil 
they  live,  and  teachinij  them,  that  after  death  they 
«annot  call  even  that  ground  their  own  which  their 
dead  corpfe  occupies  i  The  chief  and  his  wife,  on  paf- 
fnig  by  it,  took  their  upper  g.irments  from  thvirfnoul- 
deis.  From  hence  it  (hould  feem,  that  the  roysl  fa- 
mily have  a  particular  morai,  and  that  it  always  bears 
the  name  ot  the  reigning  prince. 

An  Indian,  who  had  fnatched  away  a  nuiftet  from 
a  fentry  whilft  on  duty,  was,  by  the  inhumanity  of  a 
midlhljjman  who  commanded  the  guard,  purfued  and 
(hot.  The  unhaj)py  fate  of  this  poor  fellow  gave  an 
oppojtunity  for  feeing  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
people  treat  their  dead.  They  placed  the  corpfe  in  the 
open  air  till  the  bones  became  quite  dry  :  a  Ihed  was 
ereftcd  clofe  by  the  houfe  where  the  deceafed  bad  le- 
fided  ;  it  was  about  15  feet  long,  and  eleven  broad; 
one  end  was  left  quite  open  ;  the  other  end,  and  the 
two  fides,  were  psrtly  inclofed  with  a  fort  o£wick<r- 
work.  The  bier  was  a  frame  of  wood,  likr  that  on 
which  the  fea-beds,  called  cols,  are  placed,  with  a  mat- 
ted bottom,  and  fupported  by  four  polls,  at  the  height 
of  about  four  feet  trom  the  ground.  The  body  was 
covered  firft  with  a  mat,  and  then  with  white  cloth  ; 
by  the  fide  of  it  lay  a  wooden  mace,  one  of  tluir 
weapons  of  war ;  and  near  the  head  of  it,  which  lay 
next  to  the  clofe  end  of  the  ihed,  lay  two  cocoa-nut 
Ihelis  ;  at  the  other  end  a  bunch  of  green  leaves,  with 
fome  dried  tvyigs,  all  tied  together,  were  rtuck  in  the 
ground,  by  which  lay  a  ftone  about  as  Lig  as  a  cocoa- 
nut.  Near  thefe  lay  one  of  the  young  plantain-leaves 
that  are  ufed  for  emblems  of  peace,  anil  clofe  by  it  a 
fione  ax.  At  the  open  end  of  the  Ihed  slfo  hung,  in 
fevtral  ftring?,  a  great  number  of  palm-nuts ;  and 
■williout  the  Ihed  was  ftuck  up  in  the  ground  a  ftem  of 
a  plartaiii-tiee,  about  fix  feet  high,  upon  the  top  of 
which  was  placed  a  cocoa-nut  (hell  full  of  frelh  water  ; 
agaioil  the  fije  of  one  of  tJK-  pods  hung  a  fuiali  bag, 
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containing  a  few  pieces  of  bread-fruit  ready  roafted,  Otal 
which  had  not  been  put  in  all  at  one  time,  fome  being  ■""" 
freih,  and  others  dale.  -This  minute  examination  of 
their  manner  of  treating  their  dead,  feemed  to  be  very 
unwelcome  to  the  natives.  The  feod  fo  placed  by  the 
corpfe  is  dcfigned  as  an  offering  to  their  gods.  They 
cafl:  in,  near  the  tody,  fmall  pieces  of  cl()^h,  on  which 
the  tears  and  blood  of  the  mturners  have  been  Ihed  ; 
for  in  their  paroxyfms  of  grief  it  is  an  univerfal  cuftom 
to  wound  themfelves  with  a  ihark's  tooth.  The  mourn- 
er is  always  a  man  ;  and  he  ii  drefled  in  a  very  lingular 
habit.  Whtn  the  bones  me  llripped  of  theit  llelh,  and 
become  dry,  they  are  buried.  This  regard  to  their 
dead  is  very  remarkable  :  one  of  the  (hip's  company- 
happening  to  pull  a  flower  from  a  tree  which  grew  on 
one  of  their  fepulchral  inclofures,  an  Indian  c;.me  fud- 
denly  behind  hira  and  ftruck  him  ;  and  a  party  of 
failors,  who  were  fent  to  get  fome  ftones  for  ballall  for 
the  (liip,  had  like  to  have  been  embroikvl  with  the  na- 
tives,  by  pulling  down  fom.e  part  of  an  inclofure  of 
this  kind.  This  (hade  und?r  which  their  dead  are  laid 
is  called  tupaf>o<w;  the  inclofure  in  which  their  bones  are 
dcpoiited  is  called  mora: ;  thefe  latter,  as  has  been  al- 
ready related,  are  alfo  places  of  worfhip.  As  foon  as 
a  native  of  Otaheitee  is  known  to  hp  dead,  the  houfe 
is  filled  with  rtlacions,  who  deplore  their  lofs;  fome  by 
loud  lamentations,  and  fome  by  Icfs  clamorous,  but 
more  genuine  expreflions  of  grief  Thofe  who  are  in 
the  neaiell  drgiec  of  kindred,  and  are  really  affeded 
by  the  event,  are  filent  ;  the  reft  are  one  moment  ut- 
tering paffionate  exclamations  in  a  chorus,  and  the  next 
laughing  and  talking  without  the  leail  appearance  of 
concern.  In  this  manner  the  remainder  of  the  day  on 
which  they  alftmble  is  fpent,  and  all  the  fucceedlng 
night.  On  the  next  morning  the  body  is  (hroudtd  in 
their  cloth,  and  conveyed  to  the  fea  fide  on  a  bier, 
which  the  bearers  fupport  upon  their  (houlders,  at- 
tended by  the  prieft,  who  having  prayed  over  the  body 
repeals  his  fcnttnces  during  the  pioctfiion.  When  it 
arrives  at  the  water's  edge,  it  is  fct  down  upon  the 
belch  ;  the  prieft  renews  his  prayers,  and  taking  up 
fome  of  the  water  in  his  hands,  fprinklcs  it  towards  the 
body,  but  not  upon  it.  It  is  then  ciiried  back  40  or  50 
yards;  and  foon  after  brought  again  to  the  beach, 
where  the  prayers  and  fprinkling  are  repeated.  It  is 
thus  removed  backwards  and  forwards  feveral  times  ; 
and  while  thefe  ceremonies  have  been  performing,  a 
houfe  has  been  built,  and  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground 
railed  in.  In  the  centre  of  this  houfe,  or  tupapoiv,  aa 
they  term  it,  pofts  are  fet  up  to  fupport  the  bier, 
which  is  at  length  conveyed  thither,  and  placed  upon 
it;  and  here, the  body  remains  to  putrify,  till  the 
ficfti  is  who'ly  wafted  from  the  bones.  Thefe  houfes 
of  corruption  are  of  a  fize  proportioned  to  the  rank 
of  the  perfon  v\liofe  body  they  are  to  contain.  Thofe 
allotted  to  the  lower  clals  are  jull  fufScient  to  cover 
the  bier,  and  have  no  railing  round  them.  The 
hrgeft  that  was  fsen  w.is  1 1  yards  long  ;  and  fuch 
are  ornamented  according  to  the  abilities  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  furviving  kindred,  who  never  fail  to  lay 
a  profufion  of  good  cloth  about  the  Lody,  and  fome- 
tioies  almoil  cover  the  outfide  of  the  houfe.  Gar- 
lands of  the  fruit  of  the  palm-nut,  or  pandanus,  and 
cocoa-leaves,  twilled  by  thepriefts  in  myfterious  knots, 
with  a  plant   called  by  thein  ethee  no  morai,  which  is 
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Ksheifce.  particularly  confecrated  to  funeral  folemnlties,  are  de^ 
""~v— — ^  pofited  ahoiit  the  place  ;  provlfion  and  water  are  alfo 
left  at  a  little  diilance.  As  foon  as  the  body  is  de- 
pofited  in  the  tupapow,  the  mourning  is  renewed.  The 
wonnen  alTemble,  and  are  led  to  the  door  by  the  near- 
eft  relation,  who  ftrikes  a  fliark's  tooth  feveral  times 
into  the  crown  of  her  head  ;  the  blood  copioufly  fol- 
lows, and  is  carefully  received  upon  pieces  of  linen, 
which  are  thrown  under  the  bier.  The  reft  of  the 
women  follow  this  example  ;  and  the  ceremony  is  re- 
peated at  the  interval  of  two  or  three  days,  as  long 
as  the  zeal  and  forrow  of  the  parties  hold  out.  The 
tears  alfo  which  are  fted  upon  thefe  occaflons,  are  re- 
ceived upon  pieces  of  cloth,  and  offered  as  oblations 
to  the  dead.  Some  of  the  younger  people  cut  off  their 
hair,  and  that  is  thrown  under  the  bier  with  the  other 
offerings.  This  cuftom  is  founded  on  a  notion,  that 
the  foul  of  the  deceafed,  which  they  believe  toexill  in 
a  feparaie  ftate,  is  hovering  about  the  place  where  the 
body  is  depofited  ;  that  it  obferves  the  aftions  of  the 
futvivore,  and  is  gratified  by  fuch  teftimonies  of  their 
affeflionate  grief.  Whilll  thefe  ceremonies  ate  car- 
rying on  by  the  women,  the  men  feem  to  be  wholly 
I'nfenftble  of  their  lofs  ;  but  two  or  three  days  after, 
they  alfo  begin  to  perform  a  part.  The  neareft  rela- 
tione take  it  in  turn  to  aflume  the,  drefs,  and  perform 
the  offices. 

The  chief  mourner  carries  in  his   hand  a  long  flat 
flick,  the  edge  of  which  is  fet  with  Ihark's  teeth;  and 
in  a  frenzy,   which   his   grief  is  fuppofed  to  have  in- 
fpired,  he  runs  at  all  he  fees,  and  if  any  of  them  hap- 
pen to  lie  overtaken,   he  ftrikes   them   mofl  unmerci- 
fully with  his  indented  cudgel,  which  cannot  fail  to 
wound  them  in  a  dangerous  manner.    The  proceffiona 
continue  at  certain   intervals   for   five  moons  ;   but  are 
Itfs  and  lefs  frequent,  by  a  8;radual  diminution,  as  the 
end  of  that    time   approaches.      When    it   is  expired, 
what  ren^aiiis  of  the  body  is  taken  down  from  the  bier; 
and  the  bones,  having  been   fcrapcd  and  walhed  very 
clean,  are  buried,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  perfon, 
cither  within  or  without  a  morai.    If  the  deceafed  was 
an  eavee,  or  chief,  his  flwuU  is  not  buried  with  the  reft 
of  his  bones,  but  is  wrapped  up  in  fine  cloth,  and  put 
in  a  kind  of  tox  made  lor  that  purpofe,  which  is  alfo 
placed  in  the  morai.     1  his    coffin  is  called  eiuharre  no 
te    oremctua,   "  the    houfe    of    a    teacher,  or  mafter." 
After  this  the  nourning  cerfes,  except  fome  of  the 
■women  continue  to  be  really  afflified  at  the  lofs,  and 
in  that  cafe  they  will  fuddeuly  wtsund  themfelves  with 
the  (hark's  tooth  whcrcvir  they  happen    to  be.     The 
ceremonies,  however,  do  not  ceafe  with  the  mourn- 
ing ;   for  prayers  are  ftill  laid  by  the  prieft,  and  olFer- 
ings  made  at  the  morai.      Some  of  the  things,  which 
from  time  to  time  are  depofited  there,  are  emblemati- 
cal :  a  young  plantain  is  faid  to  reprefent  the  decea- 
fed, and  a  bunch  of  feathers  the  Deicy  who  is  invo- 
ked.     '1  he  prieft  places  himfelf  overagainft  the  fym- 
hol   of  the    god,   accompanied   by   fome  of  the   rela- 
tions, who  are  furnifticd  with  a  fmall  ofterlng  :  he  re- 
peats his  orifon  in  a   fet   form,  confifting  of  lcpara«« 
fentences  ,  at   the  fame   time   weaving   tlie   leaves   of 
the  cocoa-nut   into  different   forms,  which    he   after- 
->>-afds  depofits  upon  the  ground  wheie  the  bones  have 
been  interred  :  the  Deity  is  then  addreffcd  by  a  (lirill 
fcreech,  which  in  ufed  only  upon  that  occaHon.  Whea 
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the  prieft  retires,  tlie  tuft  of  feathers  is  removed,  and  Ot.iKcI'c?. 

the  provifions  are  left  to  putrify,  or  be  devoured  by  v— ' 

the  r^its. 

This  ceremony  of  mourning,  as  defcribed  above,  was 
performed  by  lirope,  one  of  the  wives  of  Tubourai 
Tamaide  ;  who,  when  the  bleeding  from  the  wounds 
which  (lie  had  thus  given  herfelf  ceafed,  looked  up 
with  a  fmile  on  the  company  round  her,  and  who  had 
before  inquired  of  her,  very  earneftly,  the  caufe  of 
litr  behaviour,  without  receiving  any  anfwer,  or  ha- 
ving been  at  all  noticed  by  her.  She  then  began  to 
pick  up  fome  fmall  pieces  of  cloth  which  ilie  had 
fpread  to  catch  the  blood  ;  and  having  got  them  all 
together,  ftie  went  to  the  (bore,  and  threw  them  into 
the  fea.  She  then  plunged  into  the  river  ;  and  having 
waftied  her  whole  body,  returned  to  the  comp?ny  as 
cheerful  as  ever.  To  add  to  the  fingubirity  of  this 
conduft,  the  Indians  who  ftcod  round  her  all  the  time 
that  this  frantic  diftrefs  was  performing,  converfed 
with  great  indifference  and  jocularity. 

There  is  not  a  more  ancient  cuftom  handed  down  to 
us  than  that  of  cutting  the  body  to  expicfs  grief  and 
diftrefs  of  mind  In  the  code  of  lawj  delivered  by 
Mofes  to  the  Ifraelites.  i::oo  years  before  the  Chri- 
ftian  era,  this  praftice  is  exprefsly  forbidden  to  that 
people  :  "  Ye  ftiaJl  not  cut  yourfelves,  or  make  any 
baldnefs  between  the  eyes  for  the  dead,"  Deut.  xiv.  r. 
Hence  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  this  rite  prevailed  in 
Eg>pt,  from  whence  the  Jews  derived  moft  of  th -fe 
ptopenfities  which  were  inhibited  by  their  great  legif- 
iator.  We  are  told  likewife  in  the  book  of  Kings,  of 
the  priefts  of  Baal  wounding  themfelves,  after  they 
had  long  waited  in  vain  for  the  fupernatural  interven- 
tion of  their  idol.  D'Arvieux  informs  us,  that  the 
modern  Arabs  retain  the  fame  cuftem,  and  that -the 
part  they  chiefly  wound  is  their  arms  The  difference 
in  the  practice  as  now  prevailing  in  O-  I'aheitee  and 
Arabia  feems  to  be,  that  in  the  firft  none  but  the  wo- 
men make  ufe  of  it,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  confined  to 
the  men,  and  generally  ufed  to  exprefs  their  defperate 
pafGon  for  fome  favourite  miftrefs. 

The  mourning  which  is  worn  here  is  an  head-drefg 
of  feathers,  the  colour  of  which  is  confecrated  to  death, 
and  a  veil  over  the  face.  This  drefs  is  called  eeva. 
The  whole  nation  is  faid  to  appear  thus  on  the  death 
of  their  king.  The  mourning  for  fathers  is  very  long. 
The  women  mourn  for  their  hufbands,  but  not  the  huf- 
bai'ds  for  their  wives. 

We  ftiall  conclude  this  account  of  Otahcitee  with 
the  hiftory  of  Omai^  or,  as  he  is  improperly  ceiled  0- 
mmh,  who  was  brought  over  to  England.  He  was  a 
native  of  Uiictea,  or  Raietea  ;  and  embarked  at  Hua- 
hine  with  Captain  Furneaux,  on  board  the  Adventure, 
in  September  1773  ;  and  the  two  (liips  feparating  in 
a  ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  New  Zealand  a  few  months 
afterwards,  the  voyage  of  the  Adventure  was  brought 
to  a  much  earlier  conclufion  than  that  of  the  Refolu- 
tion,  for  ftie  arrived  at  Spithead  the  14th  of  July  fol- 
lowing. This  youth  is  faid  to  have  had  fome  proper- 
ty in  his  native  foil,  ot  which  he  was  difpuffeffed  by 
the  people  of  Boiabola  :  L  ut  he  was  not  one  of  tiie 
earees,  or  gentry  of  that  country,  l)ut  of  the  middling 
clafs  ot  people.  He  was  eminent  neither  for  figure, 
ftiape,  nor  complexion  ;  his  colour  being  of  a  deep 
hue,  refembling  a  towtow,  or  one  of  the  commoa 
4  A  people  ; 
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Ota^.titec. people;  ird  both  Captsin  Cook  and  Mr  Foriler  agree 
•"     »  in  thinking  him  no  (Toper  famplc  of  the  inhabitants  of 

thofe  ifiands,  in  refpeft  of  ptrfonal  beauty.    However, 
tkty  are  Loth  of  opinion,    that  the   quahtics  of   his 
licart  and  head.refcmlled  thofe  of  his  countrymtn  in 
general,  and   that   no  one  of  the  .natives  would  have 
given  Fnore  general  fatisfaftion  by  his  bc-haviour  whillt 
he  remained  in  England.    He  is  dtfcriled  as  poficffing 
a,  good  nndei  Handing,  quick  parts,  r.nd  hontft  prin- 
ciples :   not  ail  extraordinary  genius  like  Tupia  ;  y  < 
not  at  al!  deficient  in  inttUigence,  which  appears  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  game  of  chtfs,  in  which  he  made 
an  am:i/ing  proficiency.      His  principol  p^trnn",  whilft 
in  England,  were,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,   Mr  Bunks, 
and  Dodtor  Solandtr,      His  no!  le   patron  incroduced 
him  to  his  Majefty  at  Kew  ;  and,   during  his  ftay  in 
England,  he  wa^  C3ie(redby  many  of  the  principd  no- 
bility.     He   naturally  imitated  that   tafy  and   ele.ant 
politenefs   which  is  prevalent  among  the   great,  and 
vhich  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  civilized  fo'  icty.   In- 
deed he  adopted   the  manners,  the   occupation*,   and 
amufcmtnts  of  his  companions  in  general,  and  gave 
many  proofs  of  a  quick  perception  and  a  lively  fancy. 
He  appe-.rs,  however,  to  have  been  treated,  whilft  he 
refided  here,   r;iiher  as  a  fafhionable  exhibition,  than 
as  a  rationil  being.     No  attention  feenis  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  enriching  his  mind  with  ufcfi.d  knowledge, 
futh  as  might  have  rendered  him  v.  valuable  acquifition 
to  his  country  on  his  return  thither ;  no  means  were 
ufed  to  inllr.iitl  him  in  agriculture,  or  any  mechanical 
art  or  ufefiii  manufafture  ;  and,  above  all,  to  pofTtfs 
him  with  a  mi>ral  fenfe;  to  teach  him  the  exalted  ideas 
of  virtue,  and  the  fublime  principles  of  revealed  reli- 
gion.    After  »  ftay  of  two  years  in  England,  and  ha- 
ving I'Ctn  inoculated  for  the  fm^ll  pox,  he  embarked 
^fith  Captain  Cook,  on  board  the  Refolution,  on  his 
return  home,  loadtd  with  a  profufion  of  prefents.    At 
parting  with  his  friends  here,  his  tears  flowed  plenti- 
fully, and  his  whole  behaviour  befpoke  him  to  be  fin- 
cerely  affedled  at  the  feparation  :  but  though  he  lived 
in   the  midll   of  amufcments  during  his  refidence  in 
England,   his  return  to  his  native  countiy  was  always 
in  his  thoughts;  and  tho'  he  was  not  impatient  to  go, 
he  exprtfltd  a  fatisiadticn  as  the  lime  ol  his  return  ap- 
proached. 

Such  is  the  eccount  of  this  people  which  our  limits 
ptimit  us  to  give.  In  the  hiflory  of  mankind  it  is  not 
tvithout  importance;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  philofo- 
pher,  the  moralill,  or  the  divine,  it  may  ke  ufeful.  The 
fubjt  A,  becaufe  but  new,  has  bctn  much  agitated,  and 
is  pretty  generjlly  known.  Such  of  oiir  readers  as 
make  n  en  and  n^anners  their  peculiar  ftui'y,  will  be 
anxious  for  fuither  infoimatirn  ;  we  muft  refer  them, 
lio»  ever,  to  thcfe  authors  who  iiave  written  particularly 
End  copicuHy  en  the  fubjeft.  Cook  and  other  voyagers 
of  eir.inence  will  at  Icall  ccn»n.and  attention.  We  nay 
juft  remark,  th<-.t  there  mull  fiircly  I  e  fomething  ex- 
ircmtly  fafcinating  in  the  peifons,  mrnners,  or  cuf- 
toms  of  the  inhabitants,  or  in  the  foil  and  appearance  of 
the  country,  that  could  tempt  the  greater  part  of  a 
fhip's  crew  to  rtfifl  authority,  sind  forcibly  to  retutn 
to  Oiaheitee  ;  yet  fuch  we  know  was  the  cafe  :  and 
the  fufferings  of  the  commander,  and  thofe  who  re- 
fuftrd  to  join  in  this  vile  confpirgcy,  and  who  were 


therefore  expofed  in  an  open  boat,  were  indeed  (hock- 
ing.     An  account  of  it  hst  been  lately  publifhed. 

OTALGIA,  the  Ear  ach,  in  medicine.  Stc  there 
n   80.  and  3  14. 

OTELANDS,  or  Oatlands,  in  Fn';land,  in  the 
county  of  Surrv,  near  We\bridge,  was  formerly  a  royal 
palace,  wherein  Henry  duke  of  Gloucefttr,  third  foiv*l(» 
king  Charlesl.  was  born;  and  had  a  deer-park,  which  ia 
the  late  civil  wars  w.'.s  by  the  priiliamentarians  laid  open, 
and  the  houfe  demoiilhed.  In  1  6- .j  there  was  a  brick- 
wall  remaining,  which  encomp.\ncd  ten  acres;  but  there 
were  then  fmall  traces  of  the  chief  pile,  hcJl  es  thf 
gai  Jener's  lod^e,  wherein  was  the  filkwonu  room 
raifcd  by  King  James  I.'s  queen.  It  is  now  a  mott 
magnificent  luilding,  and  commandf,  a  moll  cxtenfive 
profptft,  which  wor.'.s  cannot  defcribe.  In  the  p-.ik 
there  was  a  puddock,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  ufed  to 
flioot  with  a  crofs  bow.  It  if-  r.ow  the  property  of 
his  royn.l  highnefs  the  Duke  of  York,  who  purchafeJ 
it  for  43,0  o  1.  of  the  di  ke  of  Ne\\c?ftle,  1  7S9. 

O'l  FORD,  in  England,  in  the  eounty  ot  Kent,  by 
the  Daicnt,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  In  793  theie  Wrf» 
a  ba(tle  at  this  place  between  the  two  Saxon  kings,  Of- 
f.»  of  M;r.  ia  and  Alrick  of  Kent>  who  was  killed  by  Of- 
fa  ;  and  another  in  1016,  wherein  the  Danifh  king  Ca- 
nute v\  as  routed  by  King  Edmund  Ironfide.  Thcfaid  Of- 
fa,  to  atone  for  the  bloo'i  he  liad  fhtd  in  that  battle,  iirft 
save  this  place  to  Cluift  church,  Canterbury  (asr  the 
deeds  fays),  m pa/cua  porcorum,  "  .^or  the  fuppcrt  of  the 
arcl.bifhop's  hogs  ;"  and  fo  it  remained  in  the  arcK- 
bi(hop's  liberty,  till  exchanged  with  King  HenryVIII. 
for  other  landi.  There  was  a  chantry  founded  at  the 
Ryehoufe  in  this  paridi.  The  church  was  once  a 
chapel  to  Shoreham. 

OTHNIEL,  in  facrcd  Islflory,  the  fon  of  Kenaz, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  We  are  told  (Jo(h  xv.  17  ), 
that  Othnit!  was  brother  to  Caleb  ;  and  (Judges  i  13.) 
it  is  exprtfs-ly  faid,  that  he  w.'vs  Caleb's  younger  bro- 
ther. There  are,  however,  fome  difficulties  in  this  ; 
for  if  Caleb  and  Othniel  had  been  brothers,  the  latter 
could  not  have  married  his  niece  Achfah  the  daughter 
of  Caleb.  Secondly,  the  fcripture  never  affighii  to 
Caleb  and  Othniel  the  fame  lather  :  it  always  name-; 
KeniZ  ES  father  to  Othniel,  and  Jephunneh  as  the  fa- 
ther of  Caleb.  Laftly,  Caleb  nuift  be  murh  older  than 
Othniel,  fnte  he  gave  Othniel  his  daughter  Achfah 
in  marriage.  Thus  it  fecn  s  mu^h  better  to  fiippcfe 
Kenaz  and  Jephunneh  to  be  two  brothers,  and  that 
Othniel  and  Caleb  were  coufin  germans,  and  ia  this  ' 
fenfe  to  be  neaily  related,  or  brothers  according  to 
the  language  of  fcripture.  Thus  Achfah  being  but 
fccond  coufin  in  refpeft  of  Othniel,  he  might  marry 
her  without  doing  any  thing  contrary  to  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

Caleb  having  received  his  portion  in  the  mountalnff 
of  Judah,  in  the  midft  of  a  country  that  was  pofTefltd 
by  giants  of  the  race  of  Anak,  after  he  had  taken 
the  city  of  Hebron,  he  advances  towards  Debir, 
otherwife  called  Kirja/ifefiher,  and  declares  that  he 
would  give  his  daughter  Achfah  in  marriage  to  him 
that  Ihould  take  Kirjath-fepher.  Othniel  took  it,  and 
had  Achfah  to  wife.  -^ 

After  the  death  of  Jofhua,  the  Ifraelites  not  givnig 
tlicmfelves  the  trouble  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites 
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that  were  then  in  the  land,  and  not  having  continued 
'  in  thtrlr  fidelity  to  the  Lor  J.,  he  delivered  them  over  to 
Chuilianruflntliaim  king  of  Mcfopotamia  (Judges  iii. 
4,  &c.)»  to  whom  they  continued  in  fubjettion  for 
eight  years.  Then  they  cried  to  the  Lord,  who  railed 
them  up  a  deliverer  in  the  perfon  of  Othniel  the  fon 
of  Kcntiz,  who  was  filled  with  the  ipirit  of  God,  and 
judged  Ifrael.  He  came  into  the  field,  and  gave  battle 
to  Chuihanrnfii.ithaim,  beat  him,  and  delivered  Ifrael 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2  599  ;  and  the  country  was 
at  re!l  for  40  years.  After  this  Othniel  died  ;  but  the 
precife  year  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

OTHO  (M  Salviusj,  a  Roman  emperor,  born 
A.  D.  ^2,  of  a  family  defcended  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  Etruria.  He  was  among  the  number  of 
Nero's  favourites,  and  accordingly  was  raifed  to  the 
higheft  offices  of  the  ftate,  and  made  governor  of  Pan- 
nonia  by  the  intereft  ot  Seneca,  who  wifhed  to  remove 
Lim  from  Rome,  left  Nero's  love  for  PoppaM  ihould 
prove  his  ruin.  After  Nero's  death  Otho  conciliated 
the  favour  of  Galba  the  new  emperor  ;  but  whjn  he 
did  not  gain  his  point,  and  when  Galba  refufed  to 
adopt  him  as  his  fuccfffor,  he  rtfolved  to  make  himfeif 
abfolute,  without  any  regard  to  the  age  or  dignity  of 
bis  friend.  The  great  debts  which  he  had  contrr.fted 
encouraged  his  avarice  ;  and  he  procured  the  affaffina- 
tion  of  GalLa,  and  n.ade  himfelt  emperor.  He  v«  as 
ecknowkdged  by  the  fcnate  and  the  R'lman  people  ; 
but  the  fudden  revolt  of  Vitellius  in  Gerninny  rcn.'ered 
his  fituation  very  precarious,  and  it  was  mutually  re- 
folvtd  that  their  refpedtive  right  to  the  empire  fhould 
be  decided  by  arms.  Otho  obtained  three  vidtories, 
but  in  a  general  engagement  near  Brixellum  his  forces 
were  defeated,  and  he  Uab'  ei!  hirnfslf  when  all  hopes 
of  fuccefs  h.:d  v  nifhej.  .This  happened  about  the 
37th  year  ot  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  about  three 
months.  It  ha.s  been  ju  ly  obftrved,  that  the  laft 
moments  of  Otho's  life  were  thofe  o:  a  phi  ofopher. 
He  comforted  his  fohliers  who  lamented  his  fortune, 
and  he  txprcfied  his  concern  for  their  fafety  when 
they  earnellly  foliciled  to  pay  him  the  lalf  friendly 
cffices  befoi-e  he  llabbed  hitnfeh  ;  and  he  obferved, 
that  it  was  better  that  one  man  fliould  die  tb.au  that 
all  {hould  be  involved  in  ruin  on  account  of  his  oblli- 
iia:y.  His  nephew  was  ouch  affcftcd,  and  feared 
exceedingly  the  anger  and  haughtinefs  ot  the  conque- 
ror ;  but  Otho  comforted  him,  and  obferved,  that  Vi- 
tellius would  be  kind  and  affectionate  to  the  friends 
and  relations  oi  Otho,  fince  Otho  was  not  afhamed  to 
fay,  that  in  the  time  of  their  greatcfl  enmity  the  mo- 
ther of  Vitellius  had  received  every  friendly  treatment 
from  his  hands.  He  alfo  burnt  the  letters  which,  by 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Vitellius,  might  provoke  hi« 
refentmcnt  agninft  thofe  who  hsd  'avourtd  t'':e  caufe 
of  an  unfortunate  general.  Thcfe  noble  and  hum  me 
fentimtnts  in  a  man  who  was  the  afTociate  of  Nero's 
fharoeful  pleafures,  and  who  ha)  llained  his  hand  in 
the  blood  of  his  mailer,  have  a;^peafe'^  to  fo  1  e  won- 
derful, and  have  pafRd  for  the  ftdlures  of  policy,  and 
not  of  a  naturally  virtuous  and  rit-ncvolent  heart-  His 
lather  was  a  favourite  of  Claud  u& 

Otho,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who,  in  Cicero's 
•onfollhip,  made  a  regulation  to  permit  the  Roman 
knights  at  public  fpeftaclrs  to  have  the  i^j.  firlt  iow» 
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after  the  fe^ts  of  the  fenators.   This  was  oppofed  with      0'h« 
virulence  by  fome,  but  Cicero  ably  defended  it,  &c.  li       ; 

Otho  (Vcnius),  a  very  celebrated  Dutch  painter. 0^'^'Y^^'<'*7 
He  was  defcended  of  a  conf:  lera'  le  family  in  Leyden, 
and  was  born  in  1556.  He  was  carefully  educated  by 
his  parents  in  the  l)tl!es  lettres,  and  at  the  .'"ame  time 
learned  to  defigu  of  Ifaac  Nicholas.  He  was  but  15 
when  the  civil  wars  obliged  him  to  leave  his  country. 
He  retired  to  Liege,  iinifhed  his  lludies,  and  there 
gave  the  fiift  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  his  mind. 
He  was  well  known  to  Cardinal  Groofbsck,  who  gave 
him  letters  of  recommendation  when  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  entertained  by  Cardinal  Maduccio. 
His  genius  was  fo  adive,  that  he  applied  himfeif  to 
philofophy,  poetry,  mathematics,  and  paintin^r,  all  at 
once.  He  became  a  great  proficient  in  defigning  un- 
der Frederico  Zuchero.  He  acquired  an  excellence 
in  ail  the  parts  of  painting,  cfpecially  in  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  claro-obfcuro  ;  by  which  means  he  came 
to  be  accounted  one  of  the  moll  ingenious  men  of  hii 
age.  He  lived  at  Rome  feven  years,  during  which 
time  he  performed  feveral  rare  pieces ;  and  then  paf- 
fing  into  Germany,  was  received  into  the  fervlce  of 
the  emperor.  After  this  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the 
eledfor  of  Cologne  employed  him  ;  but  all  the  advan- 
tages he  got  from  the  courts  of  foreign  princes  could 
not  detain  him  there.  He  had  a  defire  to  return  into 
the  Low  Countries,  of  which  Alexander  Farnefe, 
prince  of  Parma,  was  then  governor.  He  drew  the 
prince's  pitluie,  armed  oap-a-pee,  which  confirmed  his 
reputation  in  the  Netherlands.  After  the  death  of 
that  prince,  Venius  returned  ta  Antwerp,  where  he 
adorned  the  principal  churches  wilh  his  paintings. 
The  archduke  Albert,  who  fucceeded  the  prince  of 
Parma  in  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  fent 
for  him  to  BrulTels,  and  made  him  maiter  of  the  mint; 
a  place  which  occupied  much  of  his  time,  yet  he  found 
fome  time  for  the  exercife  of  his  profczTion.  He  drev*' 
the  archduke  and  the  infanta  Ifabtlla's  portraits  at 
large,  which  were  fent  to  James  I.  of  Great  Britain  : 
and,  to  rtiow.  bis  knowledge  of  polite  learning  likevi'ife» 
he  pubhlhed  ftveral  treatifes,  which  he  embelliihed  with, 
cuts  cf  his  own  defigning.  Louis  111.  made  him  very- 
great  offers  to  tempt  him  into  his  fcrviee  ;  but  he  would 
never  leave  his  own  country,  fatisfying  himfeif  with 
the  charafter  and  employmento  he  held  there.  He 
was  the  tirlt,  after  Polydore  Caravaggio,  who  reduced 
the  claro-obfcuro  to  a  principle  of  the  art  of  painting. 
Rubens  perfefted  what  he  beg;ui,  and  the  whole 
Fleriiifh  fchool  learned  it  of  hira.  Venius  died  at 
BrulTels,  1634,  in  his  78th  year.  He  had  two  bro- 
thers, Gilbert,  who  was  a  graver,  and  Peter  a  painter, 
H^  had  alfo  the  honour  of  breeding  up  the  famous 
Rubens  in  his  art. 

OTHONNA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly. 
gamia  iicceflaria  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
chfs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Compoftti.  The  receptacle  is 
naked  ;  there  is  almolf  no  pappus  ;  the  calyx  is  mono- 
phyllous,  multifid.  and  nearly  cylindrical. 

OrHRY.i.DES,  one  of  the   3C0   Spartans  who 

fought  againft  300  Argives,   when  thofe  two  nations 

difpmed   their  refpeiflive   right   to  Thyreata.      Two 

Argires,  Alcinor  and  Cronius,  and Othrjadcs,  furvived 
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the  battle.  The  Argives  went  home  to  carry  the 
news  of  their  viftory  ;  but  Othryades,  who  had  been 
reckoned  among  the  nimiher  of  the  flain  on  account 
of  his  wounds,  recovered  '.iimfelf,  nnd  carried  fome  of 
the  fpoils  of  which  he  had  llripped  the  Argives  into 
the  camp  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  after  he  had  laifcd  a 
trophy,  and  haii  written  witli  his  own  blood  the  word 
■vici  on  his  fhield,  he  killi  d  hinifelf,  unahle  or  unwilling 
to  furvive  the  death  of  his  countrymen. 

OTIS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  belonTliig 
to  the  order  of  s^rallae.  There  are  tour  fpciei,  prin- 
cipilly  dillinguilhed  by  tlieir  colour.  One  of  the 
fpecies,  the  tarda,  or  buHard,  is  the  largeft  of  the 
Britiili  land-fowl ;  the  male  at  a  medium  weighing 
25  pounds  ;  there  are  inftances  of  fonie  very  old  ones 
weighing  27  :  The  breadth  nine  feet ;  the  lenp-tK 
near  four.  Befides  the  fize  and  difference  of  colour, 
the  male  is  diftin^uifhed  from  the  female  by  a  tuft  of 
feathers  about  five  inches  long  on  fach  fide  of  the 
lower  mandible.  Its  head  and  neck  are  alb-coloured  : 
the  back  is  barred  tranfverfely  with  black  and  bright 
rull  colour  :  the  greater  quill-feathcrs  are  black  :  the 
belly  white  :  the  tail  is  marked  with  broad  red  and 
black,  bars,  and  confifts  of  twenty  feathers  :  the  legs 
duflcy. 

The  female  is  about  half  the  fize  of  the  male  :  the 
crown  of  the  head  is  of  a  Jeep  orange,  traverfed  with 
black  lines ;  the  reft  of  the  head  is  brown.  The 
lower  part  of  the  fore-fide  of  the  neck  is  a(h  coloured: 
in  other  refpefts  it  refembles  the  male,  only  the  colours 
of  the  back  and  wings  are  far  mote  dull. 

Thefe  birds  inhabit  mofl  of  the  open  countries  of 
the  fouth  and  eail  parts  of  this  ifland,  from  Dorfet- 
fhite,  as  far  as  the  Wolds  in  Yorkfhire.  They  are 
exceeding  (hy,  and  difficult  to  be  (hot  ;  run  veiy  fail, 
and  when  on  the  wing  can  fly,  though  flowly,  many 
miles  without  refting.  It  is  faid  that  they  take  fiight 
with  diffi-ulty,  and  are  fometimes  run  down  with 
^rebounds.  They  keep  near  their  old  haunts,  feldom 
wandering  above  20  or  30  miles.  Their  tood  is  corn 
and  other  vegeta'jles,  and  thofe  large  earth-worms  that 
appear  in  great  quantities  on  the  downs  before  fun- 
r.ifing  in  the  fummer.  Thefe  are  replete  with  moiliure, 
anfwer  the  purpofe  ef  liquids,  and  enable  them  to  live 
long  without  drinking  on  thofe  extenfive  and  dry 
trads.  Befides  this,  nature  hath  given  the  males  an 
admirable  magazine  tor  their  ferurity  againft  drought, 
being  a  pouch,  whofe  entrance  lies  immediately  under 
the  tongue,  and  which  is  capable  of  holding  near 
feven  quarts  ;  and  this  they  probably  fill  with  water, 
to  fupply  the  hen  when  fitting,  or  the  young  before 
they  can  fly.  Buftards  lay  only  two  eggs,  of  the  fize 
of  thofe  of  a  goofe,  of  a  pale  olive-brown,  marked 
with  fpois  of  a  dark  colour ;  they  make  no  neft,  only 
ijciape  a  hole  in  the  ground.  In  autumn  th-'y  are  (in 
Wiltthire)  generally  ibund  in  large  turnip-fields  near 
the  Downs,  and  in  flocks  of  50  or  more. 

OTLEY,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  Weft  Riding 
I  ef  Yorkthire,  under  a  clitF  called  Cbe-vin,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  river  Wherfe.  The  adjacent  parts  are 
reckoned  the  moft  delightful  in  England.  Its  church 
has  lately  been  elegantly  fitted  up,  in  which  are  feve- 
ral  good  old  monuments.  The  adjacent  country  is 
much  improved,  and  from  the  Chevin  is  a  moft  beau- 
tiful view  of  an  ej^tenfive  fcope  of  undefcribed  manfions. 
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This  manor  was  given  by  Athelftan  to  the  fee  of  York, 

whofe  archbilhop  had  a  palace  liere,  with  fevfral  exten-  _ 

five  privileges.     There  is  a  free  grammar-fchool  in  this 

plzce,   founded  by  Mr  Cave,   1611,  cidled  Prince  Hsn- 

ry's  School.      In  1673,  it  fuffertd  much  by  an  inunda- 

lion  ;   which   carried  away  feveral  bridges,  niiils,  &c. 

as  well  as  much  corn,  &c. 

OTODINJ, ancient  Britons, feated, as  fome  fuppofe, 
to  the  north  call  of  the  Brigantes,  in  the  countries  now 
called  Northumberland,  Mci  ir,  and  the  Li>thians.  A» 
the  Otodini  are  not  mentioned  by  any  ol  the  Roman  hif-  Hrnry's 
tnrians,  but  only  by'Pto'.cny,  it  is  uncertain  whether  H'!/?.  o>. 
they  formed  a  dlftin'ft  independent  Itate,  or  were  united  «'"^vol. 
with  the  Brigantes.  They  weic,  however,  a  coiifi-^' 
derable  people,  and  poiTiireJ  a  long  tiaift  of  tiie  lea- 
coaft,  from  the  river  Tine  to  the  Filth  of  Forth. 
'I'hcir  name  is  derived  ly  Baxter  from  the  old  Britilh 
words  Ot  0  il'meii,  which  lignify  "  a  high  and  rocky 
thore  ;"  defcriptive  enough  of  their  countiy.  They 
were  probably  rcductd  by  Agricola  at  the  fame  time 
with  their  more  powerful  neighbours  the  Brigantes; 
but  as  they  lived  without  the  wall  of  Severus,  they 
were,  like  the  relf  of  the  Msatae,  en;;aged  in  frequent 
revolts.  In  the  mofl;  per.'ect  Hate  of  the  Roman  go* 
vernment  in  this  ifland,  the  country  of  the  Otodini 
made  a  part  of  the  Roman  provinio  called  Valcntia  ; 
wliich  comprehended  all  that  large  trail  Utwcen  the 
two  walls.  As  this  province  was  never  long  together 
in  the  peaceable  putTcflion  of  the  Romans,  they  had 
but  few  ftations  in  the  country  of  the  Otodini,  except 
thofe  on  the  line  of  the  wall  of  Severus. 

Various  authors  have  derived  the  name  of  this 
people  in  various  ways,  and  it  is  very  differently  fpel- 
Ifd';  and  various  opinions  Hill  feem  to  he  entertained 
among  the  learned  refpectin,,'  their  real  fituation  :  and 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  their  c<untry  was  in  Eng. 
land  or  in  Scotland.  The  celebrated  Diummond  of 
Halhornden  contends  for  the  litter. 

O  1  RAN  rO,  or  Terra  d'Otranto,  a  province  ef 
Italy  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Terra  di  Eari  and  by  the  gulph  of  Venice,  on 
the  eall  by  the  fame  gulph,  and  on  the  fouth  and 
weft  by  a  great  bay  which  is  between  that  and  the  Bn. 
filicata.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  abounding  in 
figs,  olives,  and  wine,  it  is  often  viiited  by  locufts, 
and  by  Algerine  pirates,  who  carry  off  all  the  peopls 
they  can  catch  into  flavery.  But  to  keep  them  off,, 
there  are  a  great  many  forts  on  tlie  coalis. 

Otrakto,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  commodious  harbour,  an  archbifliop's  fee,  and' 
a  ftrong  citadel  where  the  archblfliop  refides.  Mr 
Swinburne'*  gives  this  account  of  it :  "  It  is  (fays  he)  *  7>*»rfi 
fraall,  ftands  on  a  hill,  and  contains  only  3000  inhabi-  "''.,'■  ^ 

*  fill"'!-       u/f  *'**| 

tants.  Its  little  harbour  13  not  fo  bad  but  it  might^^j]  j^ 
induce  more  people  to  fettle  here,  as  no  port  on  the 
coaft  lies  fo  convcment  for  traffic  with  Greece.  The 
Adriatic  gulph  is  here  but  60  miles  wide.  I  climbed 
to  the  top  of  a  tower,  to  ger  a  fight  of  the  Acrocerau- 
nian  mountains  ;  but  a  vapour  hanging  over  the  fea, 
along  the  horizon,  hid  them  from  my  view:  in  a  clear 
morning,  their  fnowy  tops  are  faid  to  be  very  vifible. 
The  cathedral  of  Otranlo  is  Gothic,  and,  according  to 
the  Puglian  faftiion,  has  its  fubterraneoiis  fandiiary. 
The  columns  aie  of  beautiful  marble  acd  granite; 
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)tranto    the  pavement,    s.  rude   fpecies   of  mofaic,   commonly  two  fairs.     The  church  is  very  ancient,  and  fomewhat    Otwr-y, 

II         ci\]e\  Saracenic:  As  it  is  to  be  m-t  with  in  all  churches  refembles  a  cathedral.      A  very  extenfive  woollen  manu-  '"  '  'f~^ 

'*'••  ,  founded   by  the  Norman    kings  of  Sicily,   the  artilU  faftory  wai  lattlyeftablifhed  here  by  Sir  Geo.Yonge  ani 

who  laid  it  were  probaljly  Saracens,  or  at  leall  Greeks,  Sir  John  Duntze,  barts.    It  has  no  corporation.    It  de- 

their  fcholars.     Thefe  molaics  are  compofeJ  of  pieces  rived  its  name, as  fome  fuppofe,  from  the  riverOtter,and 

of  porphyry,  ferpencine,  and  cubes  of  gilt  glafs, — dif-  that  from  the  otters  formerly  found  in  it.      This  town 

poftJ   in    ft-irs,   circles,   or   chequera       The  comp.Trt-  was  given  by  king  Edward  the  ConfeiTor  to  the  churcli 

ments  of  the   rtalls  are  border.'d  with  them  ;  and  the  of  Sc  Mary  at  Rouen  in  Normanily ;  but  was  afterwards 

fmall  twilled  cjhimiis,   which  fuppurt  the  pulpits  and  houtrht  by  Graudifan  bilhop  of  Exeter  ;  who  made  of 

canopiea,  are  ornamented   v.iih  a  ipiial   ftripe  of  the  it  a  quarter   college  in    lo  Edward  III     and    therein 

fame  work       It  is  a  pity  fo  much  dur  .billty,  compaCl-  placed  ftcular  priefts,   with  other  mimllers,   to  whom 

nefs,  and  btaucy  of  materials,  ihould  have  been  1  ivifh;d  he  gave   the  whole   manor,   pariih,   tythes,   fines,  fpi- 

on   fuel)   barbarous  detigns.      Otranto   was   a    Roman  ritu>d  profits,  &c.  which  amounted  lo  L.  304  :  2  :  10 

colony,  as  is  certified  by  .•>.n  infcription,  almoft  the  on-  yearly. 

ly  monument  of  antiquity  lett  there  (a).'    In  the  loth  OTWAY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  tragic  poet,  was 
century  it  was  mr.de  an  archbilhop's   fee.      In   1480,  the  fon  of  Mr  Humphry  Otway,  reftor  of  Wolbeding 
Laurence  de  Mediti,    to  deliver  himfelf  from  the  at-  in  Sufl'ex  ;  and   was   born  at  Trottin    in  tliat  county- 
tacks  of  the  king  of  Naples,  perfuaded   Mahomet  II,  on  the  3d  of  March  J651.     He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
to  invade  the  r^dm ;  and  Otranto  was  the  unfortunate  ford  ;   when,  leaving  the  univtrfity  without  a  degree, 
pl.Tce  where  the   Tuiks  landed.   It  was  invelled,  ftorm-  he  retired  to  London,    where  he   commenced    player, 
ed,  and  pillaged.      Its  pi  elite  was  fliin  at  the  door  of  but  with  ind.iflTerent  fuccefs-      However,  the  fprightli- 
his  church  ;   >oo  principal  citizens  dragged  out  of  the  nefs  of  his    converfation    gained    him    the    favour  of 
gates  and  butchered  ;  their  bodies  left  12  months  un-  Charles  Fitz  Charles  earl  ot  Plymouth,   uho  procured 
buried,  till  the  duke  of  Calabria  retook  the  city,  and  him  a  cornet's  commiffion  in  one  of  the  new-raifed  re- 
committed them  to  hiliowcd  earth.    Aljout  too  years  giments    fent  into   Flanders;    but   he    returned    from 
after,  a  devout  perfon  affirmed,  that  thefe  bones  had  thence  in  very  neceffitous  circumtiances,-  and  applied 
appeared  to  him  in  a  t^ream  ;  and,  upon  the   Srength  himfelf  again  to  writing  for  the  ilage.      In  comedy  he 
of  his  vifion,  thev  becrune,  for  the  vulgar,  objefts  of  has  been  deemed  too  licentious  ;  which,  however,  was 
almoit  equal  venerati.n  with  the  relicks  of  the  piimitive  no  great  objection  to  his  pieces  iir  the  profligate  days 
martyrs."  of  Charles  II.      But,   in  tragedy,   fsvv    Englilh   poets 
O  rRICOLl,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ecclefia-  have  ever  equalled   him;  and  perhaps  none  ever  ex» 
ilic  llate,  and  inthe  duchy  of  Spoltto,  in  E.  Long.  13.  celled  him  in  touching  the  pafTions,  particularly  the 
15.  N.  Lat.  4^.  25.  fitu.Ued  on  a  rifing  ground  on  the  tender  paffion.     There  is  generally  fomething  familiar 
frontiers  of  the   patrimony    of  St  Peter.     From  this  and  domeftic  in  the  fable  of  his  tngedies,  and  there  is 
town  is  feen  a  fine  plain,  and  fome  of  the  windings  of  amazing   energy   in  hi.s   exprefiion. — The  heart   that 
the  famous  river  Tiber        The  ruins  that  are  fcattered  doth  not  melt  at  the  dillrelfes  of  his  Orphan  mult  be 
here  and  there  at  the  t-ntra:.ce  of  the  plain,.iiefcending  hard  indeed  !    But  though  Otway  poireffed  in   fo  emi- 
from  Otricoli,    are  thought  to  be   the  remain?  of  the  nent  a  degree  the   tare  talent  of  writing  to  the  heart, - 
ancient  Otriculum  ;  they  confiil  of  fome  Ihapclefs  frag-  yet  he  was  not  very   favourably    regarded   by  fome  of 
ments  of  columns,  cornices,  and  other  pieces  of  marble,  his  cotemporary  poets,  nor  was  he  always  fuccefsful  in 
In  the  middle  of  the  great   Itreet  of  Otricoli,   there  is  his  dramatic  compofitions.      After  experiencing  many- 
a  marble  pedeftal,  upon  which  you  fee  an  infcription,  reverfe*  of  fortune  in  re^^ard  to  his  circumilai.ces,  but 
Blowing  they  h:.d   ercCted   a   ftatue   to  Julia  Lucilla,  generally   changing    for    the    worfe,    he   at  laft    died 
who  had  built  public  baths  at  Otricoli  at  her  own  e;{-  wretchedly  :n  a  public. houfe  on  Tower-hill  ;  whither, 
pence.  it  is  fuppofed,  he   had  retired,   in   order  to  avoid  the 
OTTER,  in  zoology.     See  Mustela.  pieflure  of  his  creditors.     Some  have  faid,  that  down- 
Or-TER  of  Rofes.      See  Roses.  right  hunger  compelling  him  to  fall  too  eagerly  on  a 
O  I'TERBURN,  in  England,  in  the  county  of  Nor-  pace  of  bread,  of  which  he  had  been  for  fome  time  in- 
ihumbeil  ind,  near  EUefdon.     It  wns  the  field  of  battle  want,  the  firft   mouthful  choaked   him,  and    inflantly 
between  the  Englilh  and  .Scots  in  13^8,  wherein  Hen-  put  a  period  to  his  da>i>      Dr  Johnfon   gives  this  ae- 
ry Percy,  called  Hot/pur,  was  taken  prifoner,  and  Dou-  count  of  the  m:<tter  :    "  He  died  in  a  manner  which  I 
glas  the  Scotch  general  w:is  killed.   On  this  battle  was  am  unwilling  to  mention.      Having  been  compelled  by 
foun-'ed  the  delightlul  old  ballad  of  Chevy-chafe;  the  his  nectffities  to  contraift  debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  fun- 
▼ilLge  being  fituated  by  the  river  Rhcad,  on  the  foHth  pofed,  by  the  terriers  of  the  la.v,  he  retired  to  a  pub- 
fide  of  the  Cheviot  hills.     The  entrenchments  are  ftill  Hc-houfe  on   Tower  hill,    where  he  died  of  want;  or,. 
TJfibie  ;  and  a  number  of  tumuli  fcattered  over  the  ad-  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his  biographers,  by  fwnllow- 
jacent  ground  mark  to  future  ages  the  flaughter  made  ing,  after  a  long  faft,  a  piece  of  bread  which  charit/ 
there.  had  fupplied.      He    went  out,   as   is  reported,   almoll- 
O  TTERY,  St  Mary's,  a  market  town  in  Devon-  naked,  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  and  finding  a  gentleman 
(hire,  fituated  159  miles  weltof  Londun,  and  10  miles  in  a  neighbouring  coffee  houfe,  alked  him  for  a  Ihil- 
•aft  of  Litter,     Its  market  is  on  Tuefdays,  and  it  has  ling.     The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea  ;  and  Ot- 

wajr- 
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way  goiiig  away  1  ought  a  roll,  and  was  chonke3  with 
the  firfl  mouthful.      All  this,  I  hope,  13  not  tnie  ;   but   . 
that  indigence,   and  it8  concomitants  foTrovv  and  d«- 
fpon£ency,  brought  him  to  the  grave,  has  never  been 
denied." 

Johnfon  fpeaks  of  him  in  nearly  thefe  terms  :  Ot- 
way  had  not  much  cultivated  vcrlitication,  nor  much 
replenifhed  his  mind  with  general  knowledj^fe.  His 
princip.il  power  was  in  moving  the  pafiions,  to  which 
Dryden  in  his  latter  years  left  an  illutlrious  telliraony. 
He  appears,  by  fome  of  his  verfes,  to  have  been  a  zea- 
lous royaliil ;  and  had  what  wad  in  thofe  times  the 
common  reward  of  loyalty ;  he  lived  and  disd  ne- 
gletted-7- His  dramatic  wrilings  are  nine  in  number ; 
the  moft  admired  of  which  are,  Ti)e  Orphan  and  I'c- 
nice  Prefirved.  He  had  alfo  made  fome  tranllations, 
and  wrote  ftveral  mifcellaneous  poems.  His  whole 
works  are  printed  in  two  pocket  volumes.  He  wrote 
four  acls  of  a  play  which  are  loit. 

OVAL,  an  oblong  curvilinear  figure,  ctherwife 
called  ell'ipfn.  (See  Ellipsis).  However,  the  pro- 
per oval,  or  cga;  (hape,  differs  confiderably  from  that 
of  the  ellipfis,  being  an  irregular  figure,  narrower  at 
one  end  than  at  another:  whereas  the  ellipfis,  or  ma- 
thcraatical  oval,  is  equally  broad  at  each  end  :  thou.,'h 
it  mud  be  owned,  thefe  t->vo  are  commonly  confounded 
-toj^ether ;  even  geometricians  calling  the  oval  a  Jalft 
efTipfis. 

OVARY,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  a  female  animal 
wherein  the  ova  or  egg«  are  formed  or  lod^jed.  See 
An\tomy,  n^  108.  p.  740. 

OVARIUM,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  botanifls 
who  arc  fond  of  affimllating  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  have  diftingiii(hed  the  germen  or  feed  bud, 
;is  containing  the  rudiments  of  the  future  feed. 

OVATION,  in  the  Romtn  an'iquity,  a  lefllr  tri- 
umph, allowed  to  commanders  for  victories  won  with- 
out the  effufion  of  blood;  or  for  defeating  a  mean  and 
inconfiderable  enemy.  '1  he  fhow  generally  began  at 
the  Albanian  mountain,  whence  the  general  with  his 
retinue  made  his  entry  into  the  city  on  foot,  with 
many  flutes  or  pipes  founding  in  concert  as  he  pafled 
along,  and  wearing  a  garland  of  myrtle  as  a  token  of 
4)eace.  The  term  ovation,  according  to  Servius,  is 
derived  from  ovis,  a  "tliecp;"  becaufeon  this  occafion 
the  conqueror  facrificed  a  flieep,  as  in  triumph  he  fa- 
crificed  a  bull.  The  fenate,  knights,  and  principal 
plebeians,  affifted  at  the  proceffion  ;  which  conclu  led 
at  the  Capitol,  where  rams  were  facrificed  to  Jupiter. 
The  firft  ovation  was  granted  to  Publius  Pollhumius 
the  conful  for  his  viAory  over  the  Sabinesin  the  253d 
year  of  Rome. 

OUDENARDE,  a  rich  and  ftrong  town  bf  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Flanders,  in 
E.  Long.  ^.  30.  N.  Lat.  50.  54.  fifteen  miles  fouth  of 
■Ghent,  and  eighteen  from  1  ournay.  It  is  a  large 
well  fortified  town,  having  a  very  confiderable  fort  in 
the  middle  of  it,  fituated  on  the  river  Scheldt,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  is  almoll  enco.r.pafTed  by 
meadows,  only  there  is  a  hill  which  commands  it  on 
the  fouth  fide.  The  buildings  are  pretty  good,  and 
the  ftretts  wide  and  handfome.  1  he  marketplace  is 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  town-houfe,  and  a  fine  large 
fountain.  There  are  ftve.-al  good  churches  and  mo- 
nafteries  well  wortliy  of  the  notice  of  traveller*    The 


town  has  a  very  flouriihing  trade  In  fins  linen  and  ta-     Oj.lrl, 
peltry,  and  is  the  capital  ot  a  cifteliany,  v/hich  contains    Overall 
J3  villages.     The    French   laid  fiege   to  it   in   1708,         ''~ 
which  brought  on  au  oljftinate  engagement,  wherein 
they  were  defeated  by  the  allies  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Mariboiough.     It  was  bcfiiged  by  the 
French  again  in  1744,  and  taken  in  a  few  days;   but 
they  reftared  it  at  the  lall  gener.il  peace. 

OUDRl  (Je«n  Baiitille],  a  painter,  was  born  at 
Pari',  and  died  there  May  1.  1755,  ajed  about  74. 
He  acquired  the  principles  of  his  art  under  ihe  cele- 
brated Largiilieres ;  and  from  this  maftei  he  had  thofe 
fure  principle*  of  colouring  which  he  comraunicated 
at  a  meeting  of  the  academy  of  painting,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  one  of  the  prcfelTors.  Oudri's 
fupcrior  talent  for  painting  animals  is  well  known:  his 
compofitions  of  this  kind  are  full  of  truth,  and  are 
admirably  handled.  rhe  Fables  of  la  Fontaine  have 
been  engraved  in  4  vols  folio  from  his  etchings ;  but 
thofe  who  finifhed  them  poffefied  not  equal  abilitiet. 
He  painted  feveral  hunting-pieces  for  the  king,  which 
adorn  iome  of  the  royal  calUcs,  amon^  others  that  of 
La  Meute.  Oudri  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  tiic 
magic  of  his  art,  that  he  frequently  pltafed  himfclf 
With  painting  white  objedts  on  white  grounds ;  and 
thefe  piclorcs  have  a  good  effeft.  He  would  likewife 
have  fucceeded  in  hiltory  painting,  as  we  may  cafily 
infer  from  feveral  pieces  which  do  him  honour.  He 
fuperintended  the  manufaifory  of  Beauvais,  where 
pieces  of  t.ipeftry  were  pioduced  equally  brilliant  with 
the  pi'ffures  which  had  ferved  for  their  model.  The 
king  gave  him  a  penfion,  and  aparkments  in  the 
Louvre. 

OVERALL  (John),  a  celebrated  Engllih  bilhop, 
was  born  in  .559  ;  and,  after  a  proper  foundation  in 
grammar  learning,  was  ftnt  to  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, an4  was  elected  a  fcholar  of  that  fociety  :  but 
atci  wards  removing  to  Trinity,  was  chofen  fellow  of 
that  college  In  1 596  he  was  made  rcgius  proielTor 
of  divinity,  when  betook  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and 
a!)oiit  the  fame  time  was  tletted  mailer  of  Catherine- 
hall,  in  1631  he  was  laifed  to  the  deanry  of  St 
Piul's,  l.,ondon,  by  the  recomaiendation  of  his  patron 
Sir  Fulk  Greville,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  \s.inr  James's  reign,  he  was  chofen  pro- 
locutor of  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation.  Jn  1612 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  fit II  governors  of  the 
Charter-houic  hofpiial,  then  juft  founded  by  Thomas 
Sutton,  Efq;  In  April  1614  he  wus  made  bilhop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry;  and  in  16  8  he  was  tranf- 
lated  to  Norwich,  where  he  died  in  May  1619,  aged» 
as  it  is  reported,  60  years.  He  was  buried  in  that 
cathedral,  where  he  lay  unnoticed  and  forgotten  till 
fome  time  atter  the  rclloration  of  Charles  ll.  whea 
Cofiuj  bilhop  ol  Durham,  v,ho  had  been  his  fecretary, 
eredea  a  rronument  in  iGfxj,  with  a  Latin  infcrip- 
tion,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  be,  "  Vir  undequaque  doc- 
tilfimus,  et  oinni  encomie  major." 

Wood  obfcrves,  that  he  had  the  charaiSer  of  being 
the  hell  fchoLllit  divine  in  England  ;  and  Cofin,  who 
perhaps  may  Le  thought  to  rival  him  in  that  fort  of 
leaining,  calls  hinilelt  his  fcholat,  and  abfolutely  fays 
that  he  derived  all  his  knowledge  from  him.  He 
is  alfo  celebrated  by  Sn.ith  for  his  diftinguifhed  wif- 
dona,  erudition,  and  piety.     lathe  sontroverfy  which 
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r»I!.  in  his  t!me  ilividet!  the  rtfortr.e.T  c!ir.vo1:ef  rLoiic  pre- 
"ir-y.  (teflln.ition  and  i^rare,  !'e  hcU  a  mid  le  opinion;  in- 
clining pei'iEps  to  Arminis'nifm.  Ke  ft?Tr:8  indeed  to 
have  paved  ihi  »  ay  for  the  reception  of  that  doclrine 
in  En^clanJ,  wbcre  it  was  fftiitrally  tmh'-aced  a  few 
years  aftTwiirdf,  chiefly  bv  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence of  ArchI  ifhop  Laud.  Overall  culiiv;teJ  a  parti- 
cular fiiendihip  with  Gerard  Vofllus  and  Groiius;  and 
was  much  grieved  to  fee  the  love  of  peace,  snd  the 
projects  of  t!iis  l-.ft  great  man  to  obtain  it,  fo  ill  repaid. 
He  laboured  heartily  liimfdf  to  fettle  the  differenLCS 
in  Holland,  upon  what  is  known  Ly  the  ns.me  of  the 
^inqvarlkuiOr  cenfroverfy  ;  as  appears  in  p?.it  by  his 
letters  to  the  two  le.ined  corrcfponrfcnts  jull  mention- 
ed, fctr.e  of  which  are  printed  in  the  EpiJivU  pr^Jlan- 
tiuw  virsrun,,  &c. 

Ihe  bifhop  is  known  In  England  chiefly  by  his 
Con-vocation  Book,  of  which  Bifliop  Burnet  gives  the 
folloviing  account:  "  1  his  book  was  wrote  on  the 
fubjedi  of  governmtnt,  the  divine  inllitution  of  which 
was  very  pofiti\ely  afTerted.  It  was  read  in  convoca- 
tion, and  paffed  by  that  body,  in  order  to  the  putlilh- 
ing  of  it ;  in  oppiCtion  to  the  piinci'.'Ies  la;d  d.own  in 
the  famous  book  of  Parfons  the  Jcfuit,  publilhed  un- 
der the  njmc  of  Do'eman.  But  Kin^  Jmes  did  not 
like  a  convocation  entering  into  fuch  a  theory  of  po- 
litics; fo  he  difcpurated  the  printing  of  it  efpeciaily 
lince,  in  order  to  jullify  the  owning  of  the  United 
Province.',  who  had  lately  thrown  off  the  Spsnilh 
yoke,  to  be  a  lawful  govtrnment,  it  was  laid  down, 
that  when  a  chanj::e  ot  gcverumcnt  was  brought  to  a 
thorough  fettlement,  it  was  then  to  be  owned  and  fub- 
ipitted  to  as  a  work  of  the  providence  of  God.  Here 
it  flept,  till  Arch'"i(hop  Ssncroft,  who  Lad  got  the 
bock  into  his  own  hands,  and  not  obfcrving  the  lad- 
mentioned  paflage  in  it,  rtfolvs^!  to  publih  it  in  the 
beginning  of  King  William's  reign,  a«  an  authentic 
dedaiation  the  church  of  England  had  made  in  the 
point  of  non-iefiftan;e.  Accordingly  it  was  publiih- 
ed  in  410,  as  well  as  lictnfed,  by  hi,n,  a  very  few  days 
before  he  was  under  fuf^.  nficn  for  not  taking  the 
caths  " 

OVERBURY  ,'Sir  Thomas),  a  learned  and  worthy 
Englith  genrkman,  was  born  in  158 1  ;  and  ftudied  at 
Queen's  colie^  e,  Ox'.ord,  after  which  he  removed  to 
the  Middle-temple,  London.  He  afterwards  trsvelled 
for  feme  time,  and  returned  a  mort  actomplifhed  per- 
fon  ;  when  he  cortratied  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Sir  Robert  Carr,  knij^ht  of  the  bath,  viho  be- 
ing foon  alter  taken  into  his  majefly's  favour,  bed  Mr 
Ovcrbury  knighted  at  Greenwich.  Sir  Thomas  per- 
ceiving the  famlllaiity  which  fu!  lilted  between  h:s 
patron  Carr,  now  made  vlfcount  Rochcfler,  and  the 
lady  Frances,  the  wife  of  Robert  earl  of  Efltx,  was  fa 
much  difpltafed  at  it,  that  he  endeavoured  to  dcffu.'ide 
him  from  keeping  her  company,  and  from  pro  ceding 
Jn  the  bafe  defign  he  had  formed  of  h^vin^  her  lint 
divorced  from  her  hufhand,  and  then  marryin,  her. 
The  vifcount,  refenting  this  honeft  advice,  told  what 
he  had  faid  to  the  lady,  wlie  was  as  remaikable  for 
her  wickednefs  as  for  her  beauty  ;  on  which  they  im- 
mediately refolved  on  his  dcftruftion.  About  this 
time,  the  king  wanting  to  fend  an  ambafTador  at'road, 
the  vifcount  recommended  Sir  Thomas  Overbuiv. 
iiis  ir.sjcfly  approving  the  choice,  th«  vjfcount  ira- 
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parted  the    kinp-'s  ititenfions  to    ."^ir  Thomas;    but,  nvtr'ji.r7 

urdsr  a  trcacher<;ijs  fliow  of  fricndftiip,  dtfru.ided  him,,       'i     , 
1-  ■  r     1  1  ■  •   ,     Over-Jiaal- 

frr.m    a.-ceptmi^    ot    that    employment,    as    it    mijjht      j^^    • 

hini'er  him  from  , a  better  way  of  .'.dvnncement  ;  ]  r"  ■  —  /  ~" 
rriifing  that  he  would  prevent  his  tr.aj^lly  fioni  bein'r 
d:fpk:'.ftd  at  his  refufal.  The  vifcouGt  then  went  io 
the  king,  and  artfully  incenfing  his  majefty  againft  S:r 
Thomas  for  tefufing  to  obey  his  oommancs,  that  gen- 
tleman was  coxmitled  to  the  Tower  for  his  contempt, 
on  the  21ft.  of  April  1613,  where  he  continued  till  he 
was  difpatched  by  poiibii  on  ihn  icih  of  6eyteiiibcr 
following,  and  his  bo'y  was  interred  in  the  Tower- 
chapel  the  f  me  day.  About  two  years  after,  the 
whole  contiivance  of  his  death  was  difcovered.  Oil 
this  feveial  perfons  were  condenmcd  and  executed  ; 
but  though  Carr,  earl  of  Somerfet,  and  the  lady 
Fr.inces  his  countefs,  were  condemned  to  death  for 
contriving  the  murder,  and  hiring  the  perfons  who 
were  concerned  in  it,  the  king  oi.ly  baniflied  theni. 
from  court,  and  afterwards  pardoned  them.  Sir  Tho- 
mas OverLuty  wrote  fcveral poems.  Sec.  2nd  an  account 
of  his  travels. 

Liis  charaAeris  reprefented  by  an  hiflorian  of  thofe 
t'mei-  ;  who,  after  relating  tiie  occuGon  and  ciicum- 
ft-uices  of  his  death,  pioceeds  in  tlie  fol!owin:»  terms.  ; 
'•  In  this  mrinner  fell  Sir  lhom:!3  Overbiny,  worthy 
of  a  longer  life  and  a  better  fate  ;  and,  if  I  may  com- 
pare private  i-nen  with  princes,  like  Germanicus  Cx- 
lar,  both  by  poifon  procured  by  tiie  milice  of  a  wo- 
man, both  atout  the  33d  year  of  their  age,  and  both 
celebiated  for  their  llcill  and  judoment  in  poetry,  their 
learning,  and  their  wifdom.  Overbury  was  a  gentle- 
man of  an  ancient  family,  but  had  fome  blemiflies 
charged  upon  his  charadei,  either  through  a  too  gieat 

nmbition,  or  the  infolence  of  a  haughty  temper. • 

After  the  return  from  his  travels,  the  vifcount  Ro- 
chelier  embraced  hira  with  fo  entire  a  friendfliip,  that, 
cxercillng  by  his  majefty's  fpecial  favour  the  office  of 
fecretary  provifionallv,  he  not  only  communicated  *o 
Sir  '1  homes  the  fecrets,  but  many  times  gave  him  tht 
packets  and  letters  unopened,  before  they  had  been 
peruftd  by  the  king  himfelf :  w'uich,  as  it  prevailed 
too  n)Uch  upon  his  early  years,  fo  as  to  make  him,  iii 
the  opinion  of  feme,  thought  hi!;h  and  ambitious ; 
yet  he  was  fo  far  from  vioLting  his  trull  and  confi- 
dence, that  he  remains  now  oce  example  among  others 
who  have  (ufFcred  in  their  perfons  or  their  fortunes  for 
a  freedom  of  advice,  which  none  but  lincere  friends 
will  give,  and  which  many  are  fuch  ill  friei.ds  to  them- 
fclvet  as  not  to  receive." 

OVEN,  a  kind  of  domellic  furnace,  ufed  for  b:;king 
brtad,  pies,  tarts,  &c.  of  a  circular  ilruiture,  with  a 
very  low  roof,  well  lined,  both  on  the  top,  bottom, 
and  Cdes,  with  flone  ;  it  has  a  fmall  entrance  in  the 
front,  v.hich  is  exaftly  fitted  by  a  kind  ot  door,  which 
being  c!a;:;ped  to  the  mouth  of  the  oven  confines  the 
he.it,  while  bread,  pies,  or  puddings,  are  b?,king.  Over 
this,  paftrycooks,  &c  have  anotlier  oven  built  much 
in  tlie  fame  manner,  vidiich  is  ufed  for  fuch  things  as 
require  a  lefs  degree  of  heat.  Ovens  are  heated  by 
burning  dry  wood,  faggots,  &c.  in  them,  till  all  thtf 
parts  are  equally  fiot. 

QVER-HAULi.vG,  the  afl  of  opening  and  extending 
tV;e  feveral  parts  of  a  tackle,  or  other  aflemblige  of 
ropes,  communicating  with  fel«cks  or  dead  eyes.    It  i* 
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Over-Tiajl-ufed  to  remove  tliofe  blocks  to  a  fufiicient  diftance 
from  each  other,  that  they  may  be  again  placed  in  a 
ftate  of  aflion,  fo  as  to  produce  the  effeft  required. 

OfER-Hau/ing,  is  alfo  vulgarly  exprefled  of  an  exa- 
mination or  infpcftion  into  the  condition  of  a  perfon 
or  thing. 

OysR-Jiaie,  among  feamen  :  When  a  (hip  ridinj^  at 
anchor  fo  overheats  herfclt  into  an  high  fea,  that  rtie  is 
wallied  by  the  waves  breaking  in  upon  her,  they  lay 
the  waves  over  take  her. 

Oren-React,  in  Farriery.     See  there,  §  xl.  Z. 

OVERSM  \N,  in  Scots  law,  a  perfon  appointed 
liy  arbiters,  «r  by  the  partits  fiibmitters,  to  determine 
the  matter  fubmitted,  in.  cafe  the  parties  difagree  in 
their  opinion. 

OVERT,  the  fame  with  Open  :  Thus  an  overt  aft 
fignifigs  an  aft  which,  in  law,  mull  be  clearly  proved; 
and  fuch  is  to  be  alleged  in  every  indiftment  for  high 
treafon. 

OVERTURE,  or  OuvERTURE,  opening  or  pre- 
luding :  a  term  ufed  for  the  folcmnities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  pulslic  a£l  or  ceremony  4  an  opera,  tragedy, 
comedy,  concert  of  mufic,  &c. — The  overture  of  the 
theatre  or  fcene,  is  a  piece  of  mufic  ufually  ending 
with  a  fugue:  the  overture  of  a  jubilee  is  a  general 
proceflion,  kc. 

OVERYSSEL,  fo  named  from  its  fituation  beyond 
the  river  YfTel,  one  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  { 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  birtiopric  of  Munfter,  on 
tiie  north  by  Fricfland  and  the  territory  of  Gronin- 
gen,  on  the  weft  by  the  river  Yfiel,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  county  of  Zutphen  and  the  bifliopric  of  Mun- 
iler.  It  Is  divided  into  three  diftinj^  parts;  which  are 
the  territories  of  Drtnfe,  Twente,  and  Salland.  There 
are  many  moralfes  in  this  province,  and  but  few  inha- 
bitants, in  coKiparifon  ol  the  rtll.  Its  greatcft  riches 
confilt  in  turfs  ;  which  are  dug  up  here,  and  fent  to 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  particularly  Holland.  It 
extends  near  60  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  40  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  wefl.  The  whole 
country  is  low  and  marlhy ;  but  it  produces  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  corn.  It  was  formerly  a  dependence  of 
the  bidioprlc  of  Utrecht,  before  Henry  of  Bavaria, 
bifliop  of  that  fee,  transferred  the  fovereignty  of  it  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V. 

OVIEDA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angiofper- 
mla  order,  belonging  to  the  diriynamia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  or- 
tier,  Perfur.aU.  The  c.ilyx  is  quinqutfid;  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  almoft  cylindrical  above,  and  very  long; 
the  berry  globofe  and  dil'permous. 

0\'IKi;0,  a  town  of  Spain,  and  capital  of  Aftii- 
rias  d'Oviedo,  with  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  an  univerfity ; 
feated  at  the  confluence  of  tlie  rivers  Ove  and  Deva, 
which  form  the  Alia,  5c  miles  north- well  of  Leon,  and 
208  noith-weft  of  Madrid.     W.  Long.  5.  47.  N.  Lat. 

43-  23- 

CUGHTRED  (William),  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian, was  bora  at  Eton  in  1573,  and  educated  in  the 
fchool  there,  whence  he  was  elefted  to  King's-collcge 
in  Can. bridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  fellow. 
Being  admitted  to  holy  orders,  he  left  the  univerljty 
about  the  year  1603,  and  was  prefented  totheredtory 
of  Aldbury,  near  Guildford  in  Surry  ;  and  about  the 
year  162b  was  appointed  by  the  carl  of  Arundel  to 


inftruft  his  fon  in  the  mathematics.  He  kept  a  corre- 
fpondencc  by  letters  with  fome  of  the  moil  eminent 
fcholars  of  his  time,  upon  mathematical  fubjeAs ;  and 
the  moft  celebrated  mathematicians  of  that  age  owed 
moft  of  their  Jki'I  to  him,  whofe  houfe  was  full  of 
young  gentlemen  that  came  from  all  parts  to  receive 
his  inftruftion.  It  is  fald,  that,  upon  hearing  the  news 
of  the  vote  at  Weftminfter  for  the  reftoration  of  King 
Chailes  II.  he  expired  in  a  fudden  tranfport  of  joy, 
aged  88.  He  wrote,  i.  C/avis  Mathematica ;  which 
was  afterwards  puthflied  in  Englifh  2.  A  defcription 
of  the  double  horizontal  dial.  3.  Opufcula  Mathema- 
tica ;  and  fevei-al  other  works.  He  left  alfo  behind  him 
a  >;reat  number  of  papers  upon  mathematical  fuhjefts, 
which  are  now  in  the  mufeura  of  William  Jones,  Efq; 
F.  R.  S. 

David  Lloyd,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  given  the  follow, 
fng  fhort  character  of  him:  •■  That  he  was  as  facetiou* 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  iulid  in  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  the  fphere  of  all  meafures,  mufic,  &c.  exaft  in  hit 
llyle  as  in  his  judgment ;  handling  his  tube  and  other 
inftruments  at  80  as  ile.nilily  as  ethers  did  at  30;  ow- 
ing this,  as  he  faid,  to  temperance  and  archery  ;  prin- 
cipling  his  people  with  plain  and  folid  truths,  as  he 
did  the  world  with  great  and  ufcful  arts;  advancing 
new  inventions  in  all  things  but  religion,  which,  in  it« 
old  order  and  decency,  he  maintained  fecure  in  hl» 
privacy,  prudence,  meekncfs,  iimpllcity,  refolution,  pa- 
tience, and  contentment." — He  had  one  fon,  whom 
he  put  an  apprentice  to  a  watchmaker,  and  wrote  a 
book  of  inllruiElions  in  that  art  for  his  ufe. 

OVID,  or  Puhlius  Oi-iDivs  N,ifo,  a  celebrated  La- 
tin poet  of  the  Auguftan  age,  was  a  Roman  knight, 
Lorn  at  Sulmo,  in  the  4  jd  year  before  the  Chrilliaa 
era.  He  ihidied  rhetoric  imder  Aurelius  Fufcus,  and 
for  fome  time  frequtiited  the  bar.  His  progrefs  in 
the  ftudy  of  eloquence  was  great,  but  the  father's  ex* 
peftations  were  frullrated  ;  his  fon  was  born  .a  poet, 
and  nothing  could  deter  him  from  purfuing  his  natural 
inclination  to  write  poetry,  though  he  was  often  re- 
minded that  Homer  lived  -.nd  died  in  the  grestcil  po- 
verty. Every  thing  he  wrote  was  expreded  In  poeti- 
cal numbers,  as  he  hin-felf  fayf,,  Et  quad  lentabam 
fcrilere  verfus  erat.  A  lively  genius  and  a  fertile  ima- 
gination loon  gained  him  admirers :  the  learned  be 
came  his  friends ;  Virgil,  Propertius,  Tibullus,  and 
Horace,  honoured  him  with  their  correfpondence, 
and  Auguftus  patronized  him  with  the  moll  unbound- 
ed liberality.  Thefe  favours,  however,!  were  but  mo- 
mentary ;  for  after  having  obtained  the  tileem  of  \\i- 
guflus,  he  incurred  his  difpleafurc,  and  was  banllhed 
to  Tomos,  a  city  on  the  Pontus  Euxlnus,  near  the 
mouth  01  the  Danube,  when  he  was  50  years  of  age. 
The  true  caufe  of  this  fudt'en  exile  is  unknov/n.  Some 
attribute  it  to  a  Ihameful  amour  with  Livlathe  wile  of 
Auguftus,  whde  others  fuppofe  that  it  arofc  from  the 
knowledge  which  Ovid  had  of  the  unpardonable  inceft 
of  the  emperor  with  hlsdaugliter  Julia.  Thefe  reafons 
ai-e  indeed  merely  conjettuial ;  the  caufe  was  of  a  very 
private  and  very  fecret  n;iture,  of  which  Ovid  himfelf 
is  afraid  to  fpcak.  It  was,  however,  fomething  im- 
proper in  the  family  and  court  of  Auguftus,  as  thefe 
lines  feem  to  indicate  : 

Cur  a.'igviJ  viJi  ?   C,ur  noxia  liimina  feci  ? 
Cur  impruJenii  cogntta  lulpa  mlhi  ejl  ? 

Infclut 


Oitghti 

Ovi< 
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Infcius  ABiton  vid'it  fine  vejle  Dianam,, 
Pr.eda  full  canlbus  non  minui  ilk  fuU, 

Again, 

Infda  quod  crimen  viderunt  lum'ina  p/cBor, 
Peccatumquc  oculos  eji  hahwjfe  meum. 

And  in  another  place, 

Perdiderwit  cum  me  duo  crm'ina,  carmen  fcf  error, 
j^herius  faBi  culpa  fdenda  mih'i  ejl. 

In  his  banifhment,  Ovid  betrayed  his  punilanimlty 
in  a  £;reat  degree  ;  and  however  afFeftcd  and  diftrefTed 
his  (ituation  was,  yet  the  fl  ttery  and  impatience  which 
he  fhowed  in  his  writings  are  a  difgrace  to  his  pen,  and 
lay  him  more  open  to  ridicule  than  to  pity.  Though 
lie  proflituted  his  pen  and  his  time  to  adulation,  yet 
the  emperor  proved  deaf  to  all  intreaties,  and  refufcd 
to  liflen  to  his  mod  ardent  friends  at  Rome  who  wiili- 
ed  for  his  return.  Ovid,  who  really  wilhed  for  a  Brutus 
to  deliver  Rome  of  her  tyrannical  Augullus,  ftill  con- 
tinued his  flattery  even  to  meannefs ;  and  when  the  em- 
peror died,  he  w?s  fo  mercenary  as  to  confecrate  a  fmall 
temp'e  to  the  departed  tyrant  on  the  Ihore  of  the 
Eiixine,  where  he  regularly  offered  frankincenfe  every 
morning.  Tiberius  proved  as  rcgardlefs  as  his  pre- 
deceflbr  to  the  intreaties  which  were  made  for  the 
poet,  and  he  dit-d  in  the  feventh  or  eighth  year  of  his 
hanlfhment,  in  the  s'/th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bu- 
ried at  Tonios.  In  the  year  1508  of  the  Chriftian  era, 
the  following  epitaph  was  difeovered  at  Stain,  in  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Auliria. 

Hie  fitus  ejl  vaUs  quern  Divi  Ciefaris  ira 
j^ugujli  piitria  cedere  j'i0i  humo. 

Stcpe  mijer  •voluit  patriu  occumbere  terris, 
Sed  frujlra  !  Hunc  illi  fata  dedere  locum. 
This,  however,  is  an  impofition  to  render  celebrated 
an  obfcure  corner  of  the  world,  which  never  contain- 
ed the  hones  of  Ovid  The  greateft  part  of  his  poems 
are  reniHining.  His  Metamorphofes,  in  15  books,  are 
extremely  curious,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of 
mythological  f^rts  and  traditions  which  they  relnte,  but 
they  can  have  no  claim  to  epic  honours.  In  compo- 
sing this  the  poet  was  more  i.idel.ttd  to  the  then  eiift- 
ing  traJitiuns,  and  to  the  theogoiiy  of  the  ancients, 
than  the  powers  of  his  own  imagination.  His  Fafti 
were  divided  into  12  books,  like  the  conllell.Ttions  in 
the  zodiac,  bui  ot  thefe  fix  are  \o\  ;  and  the  learned 
world  have  rtaion  to  lament  the  lofs  ot  a  poem  which 
mud  have  thrown  fo  much  light  upon  the  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  fellivals  and  facritices,  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  fix  that  have 
furvivfd  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarity.  His  Trif 
tiei,  which  are  divided  into  five  books,  contain  much 
elegance  and  foftnefs  of  expreffion  ;  as  alio  his  E/egies 
on  different  fubjefts.  The  Hero'ides  are  nervous,  fpi- 
rited,  and  diffufe  ;  the  poetiy  is  excellent,  the  lan- 
guage varied,  but  the  exprifiions  are  olttn  150  wan- 
ton and  indelicaie,  a  fault  which  is  very  common  \vith 
him.  His  three  books  Amnrum,  and  the  fame  luim- 
ber  de  Arte  Amandi,  \%ith  the  other  de  RemeiRo  Amoris, 
are  written  with  peculiar  elegance,  and  contain  many 
flowery  defcriptions ;  but  the  dodtrine  which  they  hold 
f-orth  is  dangerous,  and  they  are  to  be  read  with  cau- 
tion, as  they  fcem  to  be  calculated  to  corrupt  tiie 
heart,  and  to  fap  the  very    foundations  of  virtue  and 
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morality.  H!i  Ibis,  which  is  written  in  imitation  of 
a  poem  of  Callimachuo  of  the  fame  name,  is  a  faty- 
rical  performance.  Bcfides  thefe,  there  are  exant  fome  ^ 
fragments  of  other  poems,  and  among  thefe  part  of 
a  tragedy  called  Medea.  The  talents  of  Ovid  as  a  dra- 
matic writer  have  been  difputed,  and  fome  have  re- 
marked that  he  who  is  fo  often  void  of  fentiment  was 
not  born  to  fliine  as  a  tragedian.  He  has  attempted, 
perhaps,  too  many  fotts  of  poetry  at  once.  On  what- 
ever he  has  written,  he  has  totally  exhaufted  the  fub- 
je<S.  He  everywhere  paints  nature  witii  a  mafterly 
hand,  and  adds  ftrength  even  to  vulgar  exprefTions  It 
has  been  judicioufly  obferved,  that  his  poetry  after  hia 
banifhment  from  Rome  was  deftitute  of  that  fpirit  and 
vivacity  which  we  admire  in  thofe  which  were  written 
before.  His  Fafi  are  perhaps  the  bcft  writcen  of  all 
his  poems;  and  after  them  we  may  fairly  rank  his 
love  verfes,  his  Heroides,  and  after  all  his  Metamnr. 
phofes,  which  were  not  totally  finifhed  when  Auguftus 
banifhed  him.  His  Ep'dUcs  from  Pontus  are  the  lan- 
guage of  a  weak  and  fordid  flatterer.  However  critics 
may  have  caufe  to  cenfure  the  indelicacy  and  the  inac- 
curacies of  Ovid,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  hii 
poetry  contains  great  fweetnefs  and  elegance,  and,  like 
that  of  Tibullus,  charms  the  ear  and  captivates  the 
mind. —  Another  pcifon  of  the  name  of  Ovid  accom- 
panied his  friend  Caslonius,  when  banifhed  from  Rome 
by  Nero. 

OVIEDO  (John  Gonfalvez  de),  born  at  Madrid 
about  the  year  1478,  was  educated  among  the  pages 
of  I'erdinand  king  of  Atragon  and  If.ibella  queen  of 
Callile  ;  and  happened  to  be  at  Barcelona  in  1493, 
when  Chriftopher  Co'.umVus  returned  from  his  fiifl 
voyage  to  the  ifland  Haiti,  which  he  called  Hifpaniola, 
and  which  now  goes  i-y  tlie  name  of  St  Domingo.  He 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Columbus  and 
his  companions,  and  was  at  pains  to  inform  himfelf  of 
every  thing  relating  to  the  new  difcovtries.  He  ren- 
dered fuch  tflential  feivice  to  Spain  during  the  war  of 
Naples,  that  Ferdinand  determined  to  fend  him  to  the 
ifland  of  Haiti,  as  intendant  and  infpeftor  genenil  of 
the  trade  ot  the  New  World.  The  ravages  which  the 
venereal  dileale  had  made  during  that  w.ir,  induced 
him  to  inquire  into  what  weie  the  moll  efficacious  re- 
medies for  this  mahidy,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have 
come  from  the  Well  Indies.  His  inquiries  were  ex- 
tended to  every  thing  which  regards  the  natural  hillory 
of  thefe  regions ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  he 
puhlilhed  Stimmjrio  de  la  H'foria  general  y  natural  de 
las  Indias  Uccidentalcs,  which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  V. 
He  afterwards  made  fome  additions  to  this  work, 
which  he  publifhed  under  the  title  of  La  H'tjloria  ge- 
neral y  natural  de  las  Indios  O.cidentales  ;  Salamanca, 
1535,  folio.  It  was  tranflated  into  Italian,  and  af- 
terwards into  French;  Paris,  1556,  folio.  In  this 
work,  Oviedo  fays  that  the  French  pox  is  endemical 
in  the  ifland  of  Haiti,  and  that  it  has  paffed  from 
thence  into  Europe.  He  greatly  extols  the  ufe  of  the 
wood  of  gui;;cum  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  ;  but 
whether  the  difeafe  is  now  become  more  obllin?.te,  or 
the  remedy  does  not  poficfs  that  efficacy  which  is 
afcrilcd  to  it,  it   is  at  prefei;t  in  little  ellimation. 

OVILIA,  or  Septa,   in  ancimt  Roire,  a  place  in 

tlie  Campus  Maitius,  at  firft  railed  in  like  a  flieep-pen, 

whence  its  name.     Afterwards  it  was  mounted  with 

4  B  marble. 
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Oviparous,  rnaible,  and  beautified  with  walks  and  (jalleries,  as  alfo     femble?,  and,  in  a  word,  communicates  to  tliem  every 
.  with  a  tribunal,  or  feat  of  jiiftice.     Within  this  pre-     r.ovement  neceffary  to  their  prefervation. 
cinci  or  inclofurc,  the  people  were  called  to  ijive  their  "  Of  all  quadrupeds,  therefore,   fhcep  are  the  moll 

fufFr  ires  for  the  elcAion  of  magillrates.  The  afcent  ftupid,  and  derive  the  fmalleft  refouroes  from  inftlnft, 
into  the  ovilia  was  mt  by  (lairs,  but  by  pontes,  or  nar-  The  goat,  who  (o  grcasly  refembles  the  flieep  in  other 
row  boards,  laid  there  for  the  occalion  ;  on  which  ac-  refpcdls,  is  endowed  with  much  more  fagricity.  He 
count  de ponte  drjici,  fignllicil  •'  to  be  deprived  of  the  knows  how  to  conduA  hirnftlf  on  every  emergency  : 
privilege  of  voting  ;"  and  perfona  thus  dealt  witli  were  he  avoids  danger  with  dexterity,  and  is  eifily  recon- 
called  (ht'onlr.m  died  to   new  objefts.      But   the    ftieep   knows  neither 

OVIPAilOUS,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  animals  as     how  to  fly  nor  to  attack:  however  imminent  her  daii- 
brin.r  forth  thieir  younrj  from  errii-s;  as  birds,  infefts,  &c.     ger,   fhe  comes  not   to   man    for  afTiftance  fo  willingly 

0\'rS,  the  Shfep,  in  zoology,  aeenusot  the  mam- 
malia clafs,  and  of  the  order  of  Pecora  ;  the  charac- 
ters of  which  are  thefc  :  The  horns  are  concave,  turn- 
ed backwards,  and  full  of  wrinkles  ;  there  are  eight 
fore  teeth  in  the  undcr-jaw,  and  no  do.r-teeth.  The 
wool  of  theie  anin-.als  is  only  a  congeries  of  very  long 
and  (lender  hairs,  oddly  twilled  and  contorted,  and 
vnrioufly  interwoven  with  one  another.  This,  as  far 
as  is  yet  known,  is  a  clothing  peculiar  to  the  (heap 
kind,  no   other  animal   having  been  fecn  to  pofTefs  it 


as  the  goat  ;  and,  to  complete  the  pitture  of  timidity 
and  want  of  H  ntiment,  (he  allows  her  lamb  to  be  car- 
ried oft",  without  attempting  to  defend  it,  or  (howing 
any  marks  of  rcfentment.  Her  grief  is  not  even  cx- 
pre(rcd  by  any  cry  different  from  t'lat  of  ordinary 
bleating." 

The    annotator    upon    this    article    in    the    Edin- 
burgh tranflation  of  Buffon,  denies  the  above  to  be  the 
natural  charafter  of  the  animal.      "   All  tame   ani-  Uid.  p. 
mals    (he   obferves)   lofe   a  portion  oi  that  fagacity,  naies. 
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It  is  not,  however,  the  clothing   of  all  the  fpecics  of  dexterity,  and  courage,  which  they  are  o'liged  toem- 

/heep,  fome  that  are  found  in  diilant   nations  having  ploy   againft   their  enemies  in  a  wild  (late  ;  becaufe 

fhort  hair  like  that  of  the  goat.  they  have  been  long  accullomed  to  rely  upon  the  pro- 

Linnneus  enumerates  three  fpecies,  which  are  perhaps  teftion  of  man.    Sheep,  when  endaved  by  men,  tremble 

only  varieties,  vi?,.   I.  The  oi'is  aries,  or  ram  (heep,  the  at  the  voice  of  the  (htpherd  or  his  dog.     But,  on  thofe 

horns  of  which  are  ll  aped  like  a  half  moon,  and  com-  extenfive  mountains  where  they   are  allowed  to  range 


prcffed.  2.  The  ovis  Guiaeenjis,  or  Guinea  (heep, 
which  has  jjendiilous  ears,  lax  hairy  dewlaps,  and  a 
prominence  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head.  The  wool 
is  (lioi  t  like  that  of  a  goat.  It  is,  as  its  name  imports, 
a  native  of  Guinea.  And,  3.  'Cm  oi'is  Jlnfificcros,  nr 
Cretan  (lieep,  which  has  ftrait  c  iri.ited  horns,  twilled 
in  a  fpiral  manner,  and  is  a  native  of  Mount  lola. 
According  to  Mr  Pennant,  the  la(l  two  are  to  be 
reckoned  only  varieties. 

The  (heep,  unqueftionably  a  mild  and  gentle  crea- 


without  contrcul,  and  where  they  feldoni  dep':nd  on 
the  aid  of  the  Ihephcrd,  they  affume  a  Tery  dilferenc 
mode  of  behaviour.  In  this  lituation,  a  ram  or  a 
wedder  boldly  attacks  a  (Ingle  \o<j:,  and  often  comes 
off  viSorious.  .  But  when  the  danger  is  of  a  more 
•alarnu'ng  nature,  like  man,  they  truft  not  to  the 
prowefs  of  individuals,  but  have  recourfe  to  the  col- 
Icftcd  (trength  of  the  whole  flock.  On  fuch  occalions, 
they  draw  up  into  one  compadl  body  ;  they  place  thi; 
young  and  the  females  in  the  centre  ;  ^nd  the  (Irongell 


ture,  is  alfo  reprefented  by  BuiFon  as  the  med  (lupid,     males  t;,ke  the  fortmoil  ranks,  keeping  clofe  Ijy  each 
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others  files.  Thus  an  armed  front  is  prefented  on  all 
quarteis,  which  cannot  be  attacked  without  the  greatell 
hazard  of  deftruftion.  In  this  manner,  they  wait,  with 
lirmnefs  and  intrepidity,  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Nor  does  their  courage  f»il  them  in  the  moment  of  at- 
tack.     For,   if  the  aggreffor  advances   within  a  few 


defenctlefs,  and  timid  of  all  quadrupeds  ;  infomuch 
that,  without  the  afflftance  of  man,  it  could  never,  he 
thinks,  have  fublllled  or  continued  its  fpecies  in  a  wild 
ftate. 

"  The  female  is  abfolutely  devoid  of  every  art  and 
of  every  mean  of  defence.      The  arms  of  the  ram  are 

feeble  and  aukward.  Hia  courage  is  only  a  kind  of  yards  of  the  line,  the  ram  dans  upon  him  with  fuch 
petulance,  which  Is  v.ftlefs  to  lumfclf,  incommodious  impetuofity,  as  lays  him  dead  at  their  feet,  unlefs  he 
to  his  neiehbours,  p.nd  is  totally  deftroy^d  by  callra-  faves  himfclf  by  flijrht.  Againll  the  attacks  of  fingle 
tion.  The  wedder  is  ftill  more  timid  than  the  ram.  dogs,  or  foxes,  they  are,  when  in  this  fituation,  per- 
il is  fear  alone  that  makes  (lieep  fo  frequently  alfcmble  fe fitly  fee u re.  Befides,  a  ram,  regardlefs  of  danger. 
In  troops  :  upon  the  fniallcd  nnufual  noife,  they  run  often  en;.^ages  a  1  ull,  and  never  fails  to  conquer  him  ; 
clofe  together  ;  and  thefe  alarms  are  always  accompa-  for  the  bull,  by  lowering  his  head,  without  being  fen- 
nied.with  the  greateft  ftupidity.  They  know  not  how  (ible  of  his  defencelefs  condition,  receives  between  his 
to  fly  from  danger,  and  feem  not  even  to  be  confclous  horns  the  (Iroke  of  the  ram,  which  ufually  brings  him 
of  the  hazard  and  inconvenience    of   their  fituation.  to  the  ground. 

V/herever  they  are,  there  they  remain  obftinately  fix-  "  In   the  fcleftlon   of  food,  few  animals  difcover 

ed  ;   and  neither  rain   nor  fnow  can  make  them  quit  greater  fagacity  th-.in  the  (heep  ;  nor  docs  any  domeftic 

their  (lation.      To  force   them    to  move  or  to  change  animal  (how  more  dexterity  and  cunning  in  us  attempts 

their  route,   they  muft  be  provided  with  a  chief,   who  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  (hepherd,  and  to  ileal  fuch 

is  taught   to    1  egin   the   march:   the  motions  of  this  delicacies  as  are  agreeable  to  its  palate.    When  perfetlly 

ehief  are  followed,   ftep  by    llep,  by  the  reft  of  the  tamed,  and  rendered   domeftic,   the  fportive  gambols 

Bock.      But  the  chief  himfclf  would  alfo  continue  im-  and  troublcfome   tricks   of  the   animal,    are  too   well 

moveable,  if  he  were  not  puflied  off  Ly  the  fliepherd,  kr.own  to  require  any  defcription." 

er  by  his  dog,  an   animal  which  perpetually  watches  As  to  the  accufations  contained  in  the  latter  part  of 

•ver  their  fafety,  which  defends,  direds,  feparates,  af-  the  charadter  above   quoted,  every  perfon,  it  is  obfer- 

ved,. 
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<^''''-      ved,  who  has  attended  to  thofe  animals,  at  lead  in  this     are  well  obviated  by  his  learned  tranflator.    The  great      OvI 

~~^     'country,  mull  know  that  they  are  not  altogether  ju ft.     error  of  BufFon    feems  to   lie  in  his  confidering  fh;ep  r- 

/.p.  466."  Individuals,  in  a  ftate  of  fubjeftion,  fc-em  to  have  no     in  a  domellic  ftatt,  and  a*  they  exift  among  us,  with- 
"•  idea  of  n-fifting  the   attacks  ot   an  enemy.     But  they     out  any  reference  to  them  in  a  Hate  of  nature,  ^ndVith- 

foon  learn  that  their  proteiflion  lies  in  the  (hepherd  or  out  fuppolin»;  or  allowing  their  exiftence  in  fuch  a 
his  doa  :  for,  when  it  becomes  ntceiTary,  in  Britain,  ftate  (a).  That  he  was  wrony  in  this  refped,  a  very 
to  watch  the  folds,  in  orier  to  prevent  alTauhs  from  httle  refledlion  will  convince- us^;  and  indeed  h'is  tranf. 
foxes  or  dogs,  upon  the  firft  :ilarm  the  whole  flock  lator  hns  Ihown  it  in  a  very  ample  manner,  by  recur- 
run  with  violence  to  the  place  where  the  watchmen  are  ring  to  fa£ts,  which  is  the  only,  legitimate  way  of 
■ftationed  ;  fo  that,  when  they  chance  to  fltep,  they  reafoning  upon  this  or  any  fubjeft  of  this  nature.  To 
are  often  hurt  by  the  (heep  trampling  upon  them.  On  fet  thi-  matter  in  a  ftiU  ilronger  point  of  view,  hovoever 
other  occafions,  they  never  choofe  to  make  a  very  clofe      we  fliall  give  the  following  account  oi  the  Siberian  ar- 

approach  either  to  men  or  dogs;  but  the  fenfe  of  im-  go/i,  or  wild  flieejij  as  it  appeared  in  the  i6th  volume 

mediate  danger  mnkes  them  forget  their  ufual  timidityj  of  a  periodical  work  intitltd  the  Bee  ;  being  cxtratled 

and  their  fagacity  teaches  them  where  their  fafety  lies,  by   a  coirefpondent  from  the  works  of  the  celebi  ated 

When  the  female  is  robbed  of  her  lamb,   fhe  bleats  in  naturalill  Dr  Pallas,  who  has  paid  particular  attention 

a  manner  that  ftrongly  marks  the  anguifh  (he  feels.     In  to  this  part  of  his  profeflion. 

the   eagernefs  of    her    fearch,    her  eye-bails   feem   to  Thi;    accurate    obferver     "  found     the   o-uh  fera 

flart   from   their   fockets  ;  and   her   irregular  and  di-      or   wild   (heep,    in    all   its   native    vigour,     boldncfs, 

itraded  motions,  joined  to  the  violence  and  conllancy  and  aillvity,   inhabiting   the   va  t   chain  of  mountainj 

of  her  bleatings,  are   evident   indications  of  the  molt  which  run   through   the  centre  of  Afia  to  the  ealUrn 

pungent  grief."  fea,  and   the   branches   which    it   fenJs   off  to   Great 

.p. 467.      "  Thefc  animals  (continues  the  Count  in  the  f?.me  Tartary,  China,  anj  the  Lidies.      This   wiU  animal, 

captious  (tyle   ss   before "),   fo   fimple  and  dull  in  their  whicii  our  learned    naturalill   declares  to   be  the  nuifi- 

intelledl,  are  likewife  very  feeble  in  their  conllitiition.  mon  of  Pliny,  and  the  oplmti  of  the  Greeks,   is  called 

They  cannot  continue   long   in   motion.      Travelling  argal't  by  the  Siberians,  which  means  wild  llieep  ;  and 

weakens  and  extenuates  them.      When  they  run,  they  by   the     Ruflians    kamennoi   harann,  or    (heep    of   the 

pant,  and  foon  lofe  their  brtath.     The  ardour  of  the  rocks,   from  its  ordinary  place  of  abode.      It  delights 

fun  is  equally  incommodious  to  them  as  molfture,  froll,  in    the   bare    rocks    of  the  Aliatic    cnnin   juft    men- 

and  fnow.      They  are   fubjetl  to  many  difeafes,   mod  tioned,  where  it   is   conllantly   found   balking  in  the 

of  which  are  contagious.      A  redundancy  of  fat  often  fun  ;  but  it  avoids  the  woods  of  the  mountams,  and 

kilkthem,  and  always  renders  the  ewes  barren.     They  every  other  objed  that  would  intercept  the  diredl  ra\s 

bring  forth  with  difficulty  ;  frequently  mifcarry,   and  of  the   glorious   luminary.        Its  food    is   the  Alpine 

require  more  care   than   any    other  domellic  animal."  plants  and   Ihrubo    it   finds  amon,;(l    the  rocks.      The 

p.  468.T0  which  the  annotator  anfwers,  "  This  is  unqueltion-  ;.rgaJi  pre.ers  a   temperate   climate,  althougli   he  does 

ably  another  exaggeration.     The   (heep,   when  nearly  not  difJain  that  of  Aliatic    Siberia,  as  he  there  finds 

in  a  wild  il:  te,  is  a  robull,  atlive  animid,  and  capable  his  favourite  bare  rocks,  funlhine,   and  Alpine  plants; 

of  enduring  much  fatigue  without  injury.      But,  when  nay,,  he  is  even  found  in  the  cold  ealttrn  extremity  of 

immerfed   in   luxury,  and   pampered    in  rich  paftures,  Siberia  and   Kamtfchatka,  which  plainly   proves  that 

like  creatures  of  a    higher  nature,   the  Iheep  becomes  nature   has  given  a   moil  extenfive  range  to  the  iliecp 

overleaded  with  f.it,  and  contrads  difeafes  which  are  in  a  wild  (late,   equal   even    to    what  (he  has  given  to 

not  natural  to  him  :   hefides,  no  tamed  animal  requires  man,  the  lord  of  the  creation  ;  a  fadl   that  ought  to 

or  receives  lefs  affiftance   in  bringing  forth  ii'.  young,  make  us  (low  in  believing   the   aiRrtions   not  uncom- 

for  in  thofe  parts  of   Britain  wh.;re  the  ijeil  (lieep  are  mon,  which  tend  to  prove  the   fiicep   a  local  .inim.d  ; 

bred,  they   are   never  houfed,   nor,  during  the  lamb-  or  at  Icall  that  it  mult  be  confined  to  certain  latitudes, 

ing  feafon,  have  any    things  adminiflerel  to  them  but  to  pofTcfs  it  in  all  its  value. 

their  ordinary  paft'jre.  When  in  health,  (heep  have  "  The  argali  loves  folitudc,  or  poSbly  per.'edt  li- 
no occafion  for  writer  :  in  our  northern  chmaces,  it  is  berty,  and  tuerefore  flees  the  haunts  of  all-lubduin'-'- 
even  injurious  to  th-m."  man  ;  hence  it  gradually  abandons  a  country  in  pru- 
On  the  whole,  many  of  Buffon's  obfervations  and  portion  as  it  becomes  peopled,  if  no  unfurmountablc 
aflertions  on  this  article  appear  to  he  hafty,  and,  we  obftacle  obllrufts  its  flight;  infijmuch  that  Dr  P^hai 
prefume,  very  ill-founded.  Refpet'ting  (heep  the  learn-  thinks  that  nothing  but  the  furrounding  fea  can  se- 
ed Count  feems  to  have  been  llrangely  milinformed,  count  for  the  wild  (heep  being  found  ia  an  inhabited 
or  grofsly  prejudiced.  We  edeem  him  as  a  great  and  ifland,  as  is  fometin,es  the  cale.  The  e.ve  of  the  ::v- 
an  ingenious  man,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  ce-  gali  brings  forth  before  the  melting,  of  the. fnow.  her 
tbrity  of  a  name  can  add  ftrength  to  weaknefs,  or  l^mb  reiembles  much  a  jonng  kid;  except  that  it 
make  that  be  taken  for  granted  on  a  bare  sflTcrtion  lias  a  large  tlu  protuberance  in  pbce  of  h(.irns,  and 
which  wants  proof,  or  which  is  contrary  lO  expe-  that  it  is  covered  with  a  woolly  h  ir,  frizzled,  and 
riencc,  the  boafted  guide  of  modein  phdofophers.  of  a  dark  grey.  There  is  no  animal  (o  ihy  as  the  ii- 
The   uhjcBiuns   and  accufatwns   of  this  great  naturalill  gali,   whicii  it  is  almoll  iinpoflible  to  overtake  on  fuch 

4  li   2  groiiii.i 


(a)  In  his  account  of  (heep  this  is  literal'y  true,  though,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  a  favouiite  hypo- 
thefifi,  he  does  mention  the  ur^ali,  or,  as  he  eulls  it,  mouflon  ;  and  a(rert>)  that  it  is  the  parent  of  all  the  domellic  va- 
rieties :  Lut  this,  in  our  opinion,  only  m  .kes  his  obferv.itions  in  this  place  mure  unaccountitlc  at  ka!l,  if  not 
iiiconfifteut.     See  Lei  o  w  note  (c}. 
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Ovis.  ground  aa  it  keeiw  to.  When  p\iifiied,  it  does  not  rmi 
~~v— ~^  ftr\ight  forward,  but  douhlc-.  aiu!  ciinis  like  a  hare, 
at  the  f:\ir.e  time  that  it  fcr.imbks  up  and  over  tlie 
rocks  with  wonderful  acjiliy.  in  the  fame  prop'T- 
tion  thai  the  adult  argali  is  -^vild  and  untameaMc,  the 
lam;)  13  esifiiy  tamed  when  t  :kin  )xun^^,  and  led  firlt 
on  milk,  and  aftervvards  on  fodder,  like  the  domelHc 
fliecp,  as  has  been  foniid  on  iiiinurniis  experiments 
made  in  tlie  Ridri..n  fcttkment-j  in  thefe  parts. 

"This  anim-'l formerly  frcijuen'.'.d  the  regions  about 
the  upper  Irtilh,  and  iV/iv.e  othtr  p.irts  of  Siberia, 
wheic  it  is  no  longer  feen  fince  colonies  have  be  :n 
fettled  ii  thefe  countries.  It  ia  common  in  the  Mon- 
galian,  Sonjnrian,  and  Tartarian  mountains,  where 
it  enjoys  its  f.ivo'.iri'.e  folltude  or  libeity.  The  argali 
is  foun.l  I'keivifc  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  up  as 
hi-^li  as  60  degrees  of  north  latitude;  and  it  propa- 
gates its  fpecies  even  in  K.imtfch,itki,  as  noticed  be- 
fore. '1  he  ara;ali  is  alio  found  in  the  mountains  of  Per- 
fia,  and  is  faid  tj  obtain  in  the  Kuril  iflands  in  great  fize 
and  beauty.  It  purges  itielf  in  the  fpring  (Ike  all  the 
domeltic  varieties  of  the  Iheep,  when  left  at  liberty  to 
follow    thtir   initind)   with   acrid  plants  of  the  ane- 


monoiJe  kind,  till  miL'.er  plants  fpring  up,  and  (hruliS 
be^in  to  fprout,  w!uch  with  Alpine  pl.mts  conftitHte 
its  ufual  food.  It  likewifc  frequents  the  fait  marlhes 
■which  abound  cery.vhere  in  Siberia;  and  even  licks 
the  fait  efflorefceiicc  that  rifes  on  the  ground,  a  re- 
gimen th.it  f?.ttens  them  up  very  quickly,  and  tuUy 
reltores  the  health,  vigour,  and  flLfli  they  had  loft  du- 
ring winter,  and  durin^^'the  puiging  courfe,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  reltorative,  is  by  the  Almighty  fo 
wondcrluUy  dictated  to  the  ihecp  fpecics,  whether  in  a 
wild  or  tame  ftate,  if  left  to  roam  at  large  where  the  ne- 
cefTary  jilants  are  to  be  found."  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  variety  of  the  iheep  fpecies,  which  by  fome  indeed, 
and  by  Dr  Pallas  among  others,  is  thought  to  be  the 
parent  of  all  our  don:cftic  varieties,  and  which  live§  and 
propagates  without  any  aid  from  man,  and  which  on  all 
occafions  carefully  ihuns  him.  That  it  is  the  parent 
fheep  we  are  not  convinced  ;  that  being  an  opinion 
■which  requires  jjroof,  and  better  proof  than  we  pre- 
fume  the  abettors  of  it  are  able  to  produce. 

H.vincj  given  a  figure  of  this  animal  (fee  Plate 
CCCLXXI),  we  (hall  add  the  following  def^ription  of 
it,  taken  llkewife  from  the  Bee.  Tlie  argali  is  about  the 
beijht  of  a  fmall  hart,  but  its  make  is  much  more  robuft 
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wool  like  down,  mixed  with  hair  everywhere  an  inch 
and  an  hslf  long  at  lead,  concealing  at  its  roots  a  "" 
fine  woolly  do\vn,  gem-rally  of  a  white  colour.  The 
colour  of  its  coat  was  in  general  of  a  dark  greyilh 
brown,  with  nhire  tips  to  the  longer  hairs,  and  con- 
filled  of  hail  nnxed  vviih  wool,  of  a  dark  iron  grey.  By 
accounts  latel/  received  from  the  Tlhutiki,  the  argali 
is  found  of  a  white  colour  on  the  continent  of  A- 
merica,  oppofite  to  their  country.  It  is  likewife  of 
a  whitifli  colour  at  Kamtfchatka. 

But  indepen-ient  of  itd  manners  or  its  mental  qua- 
lities,  this  animal  is  of  the  molt  extenfive  utility  to 
man.  We  are  clothed  by  its  fleece.  The  fielh  id  a  de- 
licate and  wholeforac  foild.  The  iliin,  dreffed,  forms 
different  parts  ot'  our  apparel ;  and  ia  ufed  for  covers  of 
books.  The  entrails,  prop'.;rly  prepared  and  twiftcd, 
ferve  for  ftrings  for  various  mufical  inftrumciits.  Tiie 
bones  calcined  (like  other  bones  in  general),  form  ma- 
terials for  tells  for  the  refiner.  The  milk  is  thicker 
th.in  that  of  cows,  and  conftquently  yields  a  greater 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheefe  ;  and  in  fome  places  isfo 
rich,  that  it  will  not  produce  the  cheefe  without  a  mix- 
ture of  water  to  make  it  pait  from  the  whey.  1  he 
dung  is  a  remarkably  rich  manure  ;  infumuch  that  the 
folding  of  Ihcep  is  become  too  ufeful  a  branch  of  liuf- 
bandry  for  t!ie  farmer  to  ncglett.  Nature,  in  ihort, 
has  p  iven  this  animal  nothing  that  does  not  redound  to 
our  benefit. 

'i"he  ram  is  capable  of  generation  at  the  age  of  18 
months  ;  and  the  ewe  can  be  impregnated  when  a  year 
olil.  One  ram  is  fuflicient,  according  to  Burton,  for 
25  or  30  ewes;  they  have  otten  been  known  indeed 
to  beget  100  lambs  in  a  fin_,;le  fealon.  He  ought 
to  be  large  and  well  proportioned  ;  his  head  Ifiould 
be  thick  and  llrong,  his  tiont  wide,  his  eyes  Llack, 
his  nofe  flat,  his  neck  thick,  his  body  long  and 
tall,  his  telliclea  maffy,  and  his  tail  long  (b).  White 
is  the  bed  colour  for  a  ram.  1'he  ewes  whofe  wool 
is  mod  plentiful,  bufhy,  long,  foft,  and  white,  arc 
mod  proper  for  breeders,  efpecially  when  at  the  fame 
time  they  are  of  a  large  fize,  have  a  thick  neck,  and 
move  nimbly. 

In  this  climate  ewes  fed  in  good  pallures  admit  the 
ram  in  July  or  Augult;  but  September  or  October  are 
the  months  when  the  greateil  part  of  our  ewes,  if  left 
to  nature,  take  the  ram.  They  go  with  young  about 
five  months,  and  generally  bring  forth  but  one  at  a 


and  nervous.     Its  form  is  lefs  elegant  than  that  of     time,  though  frequently  two  :  in  warm  climates,  they 


the  deer,  and  its  legs  and  neck  Shorter.  The  male 
is  larger  than  the  female,  and  every  way  ftouter.  Its 
head  refemlJes  that  of  a  ram,  with  long  draggling 
hairs  about  the  month  ;  but  no  beard.  Its  ears  are 
rather  fmaller  than  thofe  of  a  ram.  The  horns  are 
exaftly  repreiented  in  the  plate  ;  they  weigh  in  an 
aduk  fometimes  16  pounds.  The  tailis  very  fhort. 
'1  he  fummer-coat  confids  of  ihort  hair,  fleck,  and  re- 
fembhng  that  of  a  deer.     The  winter-coat  confids  of 


may  bring  forth  twice  in  a  year ;  but  in  Britjiin, 
France,  and  mod  parts  of  Europe,  only  once.  They 
give  milk  plentifully  for  feveiv  or  eight  months.  They 
live  from  10  to  1  z  years  :  they  are  capable  of  bringing 
forth  as  long  as  they  live,  when  properly  managed  ; 
but  are  generally  old  and  ufelefs  at  the  age  of  fe- 
ven  or  eight  years.  The  ram,  though  he  lives  1 2  or  14 
years,  becomes  unfit  for  propagating  when  eight  yearg 
old. 

When 


(b)  Budbn  lays  "  he  diould  be  garnidied  with  horns  ;  for  hornlefs  animals,  of  which  there  are  fome  ia 
our  climates,  are  lefs  vigorous  and  lefs  proper  fe'r  propagating."  On  this  the  annotator  obferves,  that  "  there 
are  many  breeds  of  fliecp  in  which  both  males  and  females  want  horns  ;  yet  they  are  as  vigorous  as  any 
of  the  fpecies.  The  laiged  and  fined  flieep  in  England  have  no  horns.  In  fome  counties,  the  inhabitanla 
are  ptrfedly  unacquainted  with  horned  (Keep ;  in  otter  places,  a  fticep  without  horns  is  aa  great  a  rarity  as 
one  with  four  01  fu  horoi.'' 
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When  the  male  Iambs  are  not  intended  to  be  kept         "  In  the  (heep,  the  tafte  of  the  flefh,  the  finenefs  of 

(le  fize  ^ 
In 


for  propagation,  but  fattenei  for  food,  they  ought  to     the   wool,    the   quantity  of   fuet,    and  even  the 
be  caflratcd  at  the  age  of  five  or  fix  months.     This     of  the  body,  vary  gre;',tly  in  different  countries. 


Ov-is. 


operation  is  pcrfoimcd  two  ways  :  in  the  tme,  an  inci- 
fion  ii  made,  and  the  tefticles  taken  out  ;  in  the  other, 
a  ligature  is  tied  light  round  the  fcrotum,  above  the 
tefticles,  which  foon  de(lro)s  the  veffcls  which  nourilli 
them.      After  oafiration   they  are  calL-d  wedikrs. 

The  ram,  ewe,  and  wedder,  when  one  year  old, 
lofe  the  two  foie-tecth  of  the  under  jaw;  fix  months 
afterwards,  thty  lofe  the  two  foreteeth  next  to  thefe  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  three  years,  the  teeth  are  all  re- 
placed. The  age  of  a  ram  may  likev/ife  he  difcovcr- 
ed  by  bis  horns,  which  always  appear  the  firll  year, 
and  frequently  as  foon  as  he  is  hroHK-ht  forth.  Thefe 
horns  uniformly  acquire  an  additional  ring  every 
year,  as  long  as  the  creature  lives.  The  ewes  common- 
ly have  no  horns,  but  a  kind  of  long  protuberances  in 
place  of  them  :  however,  fome  ot  thtm  have  two  and 
ibme  four  horns. 

"  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  ancients  (fays  Buf- 
fon\  that  all  ruminating  animals  have  fuct  :  But  this 
remark,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  holds  only  with  regard  to 
the  flieep  and  goat  :  The  fuct  of  the  wedder  is  more 
copious,  whiter,  drier,  firmer,  and  better,  than  that 
of  any  other  animal.  Fat  or  greafe  is  very  different 
from  fuet ;  the  former  being  always  fott,  while  the  latter 
hardens  in  cooling.  The  greateft  quantity  of  fuet  is 
found  about  the  kidneys  ;  and  the  left  kidney  furniih- 
es  more  than  the  right.  There  are  alfo  confiderable 
quantities  in  the  epiploon  or  web,  and  about  the  in- 
teftines ;  but  it  is  not  near  fo  firm  or  good  as  that  of 
the  kidneys,  the  tail,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Weddeis  have  no  other  greafe  but  fuet ;  and  this  mat- 
ter is  fo  prevalent  in  their  bodies,  that  their  whole 
flefh  is  covered  with  it.  Even  the  blood  contains  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fuet  ;  and  the  femen  is  fo 
charged  with  it,   as  to  give  that  liquor  a  dilTerent  ap 


Fiance,  the  province  of  Bciri  abounds  inoft  in  fhecp. 
Thoie  about  Beauvais,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of 
Noimandy,  are  f?.tter  and  more  charged  with  fuet. 
They  are  very  good  in  Burgundy  ;  but  the  belt  are 
fed  upon  the  fandy  downs  of  our  maritime  provinces. 
The  Italian,  Spanifh,  and  evtn  the  Englilh  wools,  are 
finer  than  tl.e  French  wool.  In  Poitou,  Provence, 
the  environs  of  Bayonne,  and  feveral  other  parts  of 
France,  there  is  a  race  of  Iheep  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  foreign.  They  are  larger,  llronger,  and 
better  covered  with  wool  than  the  common  kind.  They 
are  likewife  more  prolific,  pioducing  frequently  two 
lambs  at  a  time.  The  rams  of  this  race  engender  with 
the  common  ewes,  and  produce  an  intermediate  kind. 
In  Italy  and  in  Spain,  there  are  a  great  variety  of 
rnces ;  but  they  ougiit  all  to  be  regarded  as  of  the 
fame  Ipecies  with  our  common  ihcep,  whivh,  though, 
fo  numerous  and  diverCfied,  extend  not  leyond  Eu- 
rope. Thofe  animals  with  a  long  broiid  tail,  fo  com- 
mon in  Afia  and  Africa,  and  which  are  called  Biir- 
bary  Jkeep  by  travellers,  appeiir  to  be  a  fpecies  different 
from  the  ordinary  kind,  as  well  as  from  the  Pacos 
and  Lama  of  America. 

"  As  white  wool  is  moil  valued,  black  or  fpotted 
larabs  are  generally  ilaughtered.  In  fome  places,  how- 
ever, ahnoft  all  the  fheep  are  black  ;  and  black  lambs 
are  often  produced  by  the  commixture  of  white  rams 
with  wliite  ewes.  In  France,  there  are  only  white, 
brown,  black,  and  fpotted  (heep ;  but  in  Spain, 
there  is  a  rcddifh  kind  ;  and  in  Scotland  there  are 
fome  of  a  yellowilh  colour.  But  all  thefe  varieties 
of  colour  are  more  accidental  than  thofc  produced  by 
different  races  ;  which,  however,  proceed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  climate,  and  the  difference  of  uourilhmenc." 

Refpecling  the  varieties,  or,   as  fome   wiil  have  it. 


pearance  from  that   of  other  animals.     The  femen  of     the  different  fpecies  of  fheep,  there  has  been  a  great 


men,  of  the  dog,  horfe,  afs,  and  probably  of  every 
animal  which  affords  not  fuet,  diffolvcs  with  cold  ;  or, 
when  expofed  to  the  air,  becomes  more  and  more  fluid 
from  the  moment  it  efcapes  from  the  body.  But  the 
femen  of  the  ram,  and  perhaps  of  every  animal  that 
has  fuet,  hardens  and  lofes  its  fluidity  with  its  heat. 

I 


difference  of  opinion  amongft  the  learned.  Buffon,  we 
find,  in  the  above  extract,  it  we  undcrlland  him  right, 
regards  the  variety  of  races  in  Italy  and  in  Spain  as 
of  the  fame  fpecies  with  our  common  fheep  :  but  he 
confiders  the  Barbary  (heep  as  a  diftincf  fpecies  (c;. 
Dr  Pallas,   the  learned  naturalill  already   quoted,    in 

very 


(c)  How  confident  this  opinion  is  with  that  which  makes  the  argali  the  parent  fheep,  we  fliall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.  This  hypothefis  he  brings  forward  in  the  end  of  the  yth  volume  of  his  natural  hiilory  *,  ^j  pj- 
and  as  much  of  it  as  concerns  the  prefertt  fubjeft  we  (hall  here  infert.  He  concludes,  from  a  drain  of  rea- gjit,  j^g^,,, 
foning,  ftrong  and  plaufible  at  Icaft,  if  not  abfolutely  convincing,  that  "  the  temperature  of  the  climate, 
the  quality  of  the  food,  and  the  evils  produced  by  flavery,  are  the  three  caufes  of  the  changes  and  dege- 
neration of  animals.  The  effefts  of  each  merit  a  feparate  examination  ;  and  their  relations,  when  viewed  in 
detail,  will  exhibit  a  picture  of  Nature  in  her  prefent  condition,  and  of  what  (he  was  before  her  degra- 
dation. 

"  Let  us  now  compare  our  pitiful  fheep  with  the  mouflon,  from  whom  they  derived  their  origin.  The  mou- 
flon,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  argali,  is  a  large  animal.  He  is  fleet  as  a  flag,  armed  with  horns  and 
thick  hoofs,  covered  with  coarfe  hair,  and  dreads  neither  the  inclemency  of  the  iky  nor  the  voracity  of 
the  wolf.  He  not  only  efcapes  from  his  enemies  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  courfe,  but  tie  refills  them  by  the 
flrength  of  his  body,  and  the  folidity  of  the  arms  with  which  his  head  and  feet  are  fortified.  How  difte- 
rent  (rom  our  Iheep,  who  fubfift  with  difficulty  in  flocks,  who  are  unable  to  defend  themfelves  by  their  num. 
bere,  who  cannet  endure  the  cold  of  our  winters  without  fhelter,  and  who  would  all  periih,  if  man  withdrew 
his  protedion  I    In  the  warmeil  climate}  of  Afia  ftnd  Africa^  the  mouilon^  who  i»  the  common  parent  of 


all 
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Qvis^  very  extenfive  travels  in  the  RufTian  empire,  more  par-  di'ftinguJlTied  by  their  tails,  the  form  of  tJieir  heads 

V—' ticuliirly  in  Siberia,  and   amonglt  the  palloral  nations  their  earb  and  fleece.  So  that  he  condemns  as  unfounded 

of  great  Tartary,  fr-und   what  he  regards  as  only  one  and  fanciful  the  erroneous  idea  of  makiiig/^«Afe  Jifferen- 

fpecies  of  ftietp  fubdivided   into   four  varieties,   and  ces  of  the  accidental  varieties,    which,  in  his  opinion 


education 


all  the  rices  of  this  fpecies,  appears  to  fee  Icfs  degenerated  than  in  any  other  region.  J  hough  reduced  to 
a  dom;llic  ftate,  he  has  prcferved  his  flature  and  his  hair  ;  but  the  fize  of  his  horns  are  dimiuillied.  Of  all 
domefiic  fhcep,  thofc  of  Seneg^al  snd  India  are  the  larijcft,  and  theii  nature  has  fufT^re'i  k-aft  degradation. 
The  flictp  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Perfia,  Calmuck,  &c.  have  undergone  greater  chaugct.  In  rela- 
tion to  man,  they  are  improve.'  in  fome  articles,  and  vitiated  in  others  :  But,  with  regard  to  nature,  im- 
provement and  degeneration  are  the  fame  thing  ;  for  they  both  imply  in  alteration  of  cri_,inil  conftitution, 
■  Their  coarfe  hair  is  changed  into  fine  wooi.  Their  tail,  loaded  with  a  mafs  of  iat,  has  acquired  a  magnl- 
ttide  fo  incommodious,  that  the  an-mals  trail  it  vsrith  pain.  While  fwoUen  with  fupeifluous  matter,  and 
adorned  with  a  beauaful  fleece,  their  ftrength,  agility,  magnitude,  and  arms,  are  dimmiflied  :  Tbefe 
long-tailed  (heep  arc  only  h;jlf  the  fize  of  tlie  mouflon.  'I  hey  can  neither  fly  from  danger,  nor  refift  the 
enemy.     To  prefcrve  and  multiply  t)ie  fpecies,  they  require  the  conllant  caie  and  fupport  ot  man. 

''  The  degeneration  ot  the  origmul  fpecies  is  flill  greater  in  our  ch'niates.  Of  all  the  qualities  of  the  mou- 
flon, our  ewes  and  rams  have  rctnintd  nothing  bvit  a  fmrfll  portion  of  vivacity,  wliich  yields  to  the 
crook  of  the  fhepherd.  Timidity,  weaknefs,  nfignation,  and  llupidity,  are  the  only  melancholy  remains 
of  their  degraded  nature.  To  leltore  their  original  fize  and  ftiength,  our  Flanders  ih.ep  fhould  be  united 
'  with  the  mouflon,  and  prevented  from  propagating  Vfith  interior  racs;  and,  if  we  would  devote  the  fpecies 
to  the  more  uftful  purpolVs  of  affording  us  good  mutton  and  wool,  we  fhould  imitate  fome  neighbouring  na- 
tions in  propagating  the  Barbary  race  of  flietp,  which,  after  lieing  traniported  into  Spain,  and  even  into 
Britain,  have  fucceeded  very  well.  Strength  and  magnitude  are  male  attributes ;  pKimpnefs  and  beauty  of 
ikin  are  female  qualities.  To  obtain  fine  wool,  therefore,  our  rams  Ihoald  have  Baib-iry  ewes  ;  and  to  aug- 
ment the  lize,  our  ewes  fhould  be  ferved  with  the  male  mouflon." 

The  leanied  Count  feems  to  fpeak  with  more  certainty  upon  this  fubjc>5l  than  the  circumllances  of  the  cafe, 
or  the  nature  of  the  fafts  (a-t  yet  far  from  !?eing  fully  afcertained,   or  completely  authenticated),  will  admit. 
The  eilitcr   of   the    Bee,    who    is    well  known   to   have   devoted  much  time  and  attention   to  this  fubjeft, 
thus  ably  expofes   the  futility  of  thofe  ar;ruments  which   are  brought  in  fuppoit  of  an   hypothefis,   which 
he    thinks   extremely   al  furd,  or  at    Icifl    premature.     "   Buffon    (fays  he),    who  is  the  leall  fcrupulous  of 
all  modem   naturalilfs,  has  been  the   mofl   forward  to  decide    in    this,  as  in    many    other  cafes.     He  does 
not   fo   much   as  condcfcend  to   admit   that  there'  can   be   a  doubt    in  this  cafe  ;    but   on  all   occafions  af- 
fumes   it   as   a  certainty,    that  all   the    vaiietJes    of   one  fpecies   have    been  derived   from   one  parent;    and 
boltily  raifes  upun  that  fuppofition  many  practical  inferences,  v/hi-h,  if  his  theory  IhouM  prove  to  be  unfound- 
ed, might  lead  to  very  important  errors  ;   fo  that  it  is    not   a    matter  of  idle  curiofily  to  invclligate  this  quc- 
flioii."     He  then  goes  on   to   fliow  by  fome  particular  inftanccj  the   grofs  abfardity  of  Buffon's  opinion. 
"  Were  (continues  he)  thefe  diverfities  only  cafial,  and  apt   to  vary,  it   might   be   more   eafy  for  us  to  give 
faith  to  the  hypothefis  ;  but  this   is   not   the  cafe.     Ex;  erience  hath  fully  proved,  that  any  one  breed  may 
be  kept  per.'eftly  iincont  iminated  for  any  length   of  time,  with  all  its  diilinttive  peculiarities  entire,  meiely 
by  preventing  an  intermixture  by  copulation.      Nor  is  this  all  ;   it  is  alfo  known,  that  if  fuch  intermixture  be 
permitted,  the  defcendants  will  un-loubtedly   be  a  mixed  breed,  evidently   participating  of  the  qualities  and 
sppe.aranccs  of  both  their  parents.      Between  a  hound  and  a  grehound,  a  mongrel  breed   is   obtained  which 
pofTeffes  the  fenfe  of  fmelling,  though   in   a  lefs  degree  than  the  one,  and  the  faculty  of  (leetnjf,  in  a  lefs 
degree  than  the  other,  of  "its  parents  ;  and   its   whole   external   appearance   evidenily  inrUcates  at    firil  fight 
the   compound  of  the  flock    whence   it    has  defcen.'ed.     But  let  a  fmall  lap   dog  and   a   large   maltiff  be 
fed  with  the  fame  food  and  ten  led   \viih   the  fame  care,  the  one  difcovers    no  lymptoms  ot  increnfing  in  (12^ 
or  dmimifhing  it  more  than  the  other.     Let  them  be  carried  from  one  country  to   another,   they  equally  pre- 
ferve  their  original  dillini^live  qualities,  without  any  farther  change   tiian    the   climate  may  perfiaps  produce  ; 
which  epu.'lly  feems  to  ti^cA  all  the    varieties  of  this  animal.      Ncvtr   was  there  adopted  an  hypothefis  n.ore 
truly  ahfurd  th;,n  that  of  Bufton  in  this  refped.      Nor  was  there  ever  made  fuch  a  barefaced  attempt  to  try  how 
far  the  credulity  of  munkinJ  could  leadthem  ailrny  in  deference  to  a  great  name,  in  diredl  coiitraditlion  to  fr.tls 
which  fall  imniediately  under  the  cognifance  of  every  man  whopieafes  but  to  open  his  eyes,  and  look  right  be- 
fore him,  asin  thole  bold  and  unfounded  affertions  which  he  has  been  plealcd  to  make,  with  regard  to  the  tiauf- 
ioimation  ef  dogs  from  one  variety  into  anotlier.     Yet    thefe   opinions   have   been   inadvertently  tranfcribcJ 
many  times  by  learned  naturalills,  without  one  fymptom  of  doubt  or  hefitation.     But  can  any  thing  he  more 
contrary  to  reafon,  experiei^te,  and  fafts  thnt  every  man  has  before  his  eyes   every  day   in  his  life,   than  fuch 
opmions  ?  It  is  indeed  humiliating  for  the  pride  of  man,  who  plumes  himfeifon  the  fyperioricy  of  reafon,  to  re- 
mark fhis.    And  it  is  mortifying  for  modern  philofaphy,  wrich  affecf  s  to  IjC  founded  on  experience  and  acciir;ae 
obftrvation  ot  taiSs  alone,  topiiir.t  out  fuch  things  ;  but  truth  ou  ^ht  in  all  cafes  to  be  adhered  to.'    Though  this 
note  has  already  extended  to  an  undue  lenoth,  we  cannot  omit  the  following  obfcrviitioiis  by  the  fame  patriotic 
writer  :   ''  In  regard  to  Iheep,  the  varieties  of  this  ufeful  clafs  of  animals  feem  to  be  conliderablc,  and  their  natural 
proptnfitics  fo  difcriminated  as  to  be  admirably  c-dculated  .for  adapiing   them    to   different   fituaticuis  on  rhis 
gloLc,  fo  as  to  make  them  a  very  uriiverf.l  inhibitant  of  it :  and  thcle  ;.re  fo  divtrfified  as  to  habits  and  inftinfts, 

as 
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cdiicaticn  or  mode  of  life,  climate,  food,  and  crofling  the  mount  Caiicafus  ;  and  they  are  commonly  of  a  whi'te 

breeti.  have  produced  in  (heep,  as  in  other  aiiiin-.ils  ;  and,  colour.  ' 

in  conformity  to  this  opinion,  he  confidera  not  tmly  I'he  fame  variety,  we  are  told  hy  Ruffe!,   in  his  na- 

thofe  varieties  founri  in  Europe,  hut  alfo  thofe  of  other  tural  hiftory   of  Aleppo,  is  reared  under  the  name  of 

quarters   of  the  globe,  as  only  accidental  varieties  of  BetLwnJhiep  \y  the  Anbn,  and  in  the  wellern  pirtsof 

the  fame  fpecies  ;  nni  his  opinion  is  confirmed,  by  find-  Maurltinia,  with  a  trifling  difference  in  the  length  and 

ing   that   they    produce    a    ^roiifi-    race   thoU' h   the  thicknefs  of  the  tail.    Tlierc  nre  likewife  iheep  in  Mo. 

breed  !>e  ever  fo  much  croffed  ;  which  be  thinks  would  rocco,  which  belong  to  this  variety,  on  account  of  the 

not  be  the  cafe  were  t!icy  different  fpecies.     The  va-  diftinguKhing   characlti   of  it,   a  long   tall,    although 

rieties  which  Dr  Palks  examined,   which,  as  we  have  otherwife  difft.rent,  in  having  iin   ugly   look,  he;;d   co- 

already  fild,   are  four,    are  as   follow.      The   firit   is  vered  entirely  with  hair,  little  haujiiig    ears,  and    re- 
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named  both  by  the  Tartars  and  Ruffians  TJclnrkeJftan 
fheep,  and  hy  Pallas  iloUchura  or  lang-tailed  :  it  is  the 
cvu  lon^'u-amia  of  authors. 

'J  hefecondis  called  the  Ruffian  ihetp  by  the  natives, 
and  by  Pallas  brarhlura  or  fhorttallcd  :  it  fecms  to  be 
the  0%'S  Iflnndicus  of  authors,  with  fmaller  horns. 

The  third  has  no  fixed  trivial  name,  as  its  appella- 
tions are  as  various  as  the  provinces  where  it  is  reared; 


ra.iri;abiy  long  wool. 

The  Indian  and  Giu'nea  (lieep,  fo  well  defciibed  by 
ButTon,  refcmble  the  !  fcherktfiian  only  in  the  length 
of  their  tail,  whilit  in  other  rtfijeds  they  come  nearer 
the  lleatopyga  or  fat-nimped  fheep  of  P.dlas  in  fize, 
fonn,  and  fleece  mixed  with  hair.  The  lenrned  natn- 
raliil  is  of  opinion,  that  the  arid  burnit:g  defsrts  pro- 
duce this  change  on  the  wool  j   but  his   reafoning  on 


Pallas  has  called  \\.  Jleatopyga   or  fat-tailed:   it  is   the     this  head  is  to  us  at  loll  as  little  fatisfatlory  as  that  by 


ovh  Inttcaudala  of  authors. 

The  fourth  has  likcwile  no  fixed  trivial  name,  but 
Palhs  has  called  it  buchnrian,  from  finding  it  reared  by 
the  Bucharian  Tartars  in  immenie  flocks.  The  Tfcher- 
keffian  (heep,  or  firft  variety,  is  a  handfome  animal, 
with  a  noble  air,  in  its  native  country  and  the  fouth  of 
Ruffia,  reftmbhngin  its  ha'.jits,  horns,  fleece,  and  length 
of  tail,  tiie  Spanifh,  but  more  particularly  the  Eng- 
lilh  (heep.  Its  head  is  well  proportioned,  and  of  an 
elegant  form  ;  ears  ftraight  ;  horns  large,  even,  rounj- 
ed  in  the  angles,  tapering  to  a  point;  and  bending  in- 
wardly tow.rds  the  back.  The  rams  are  fcldom  with- 
out horns,  and  the  ewcs  have  them  often  bent  in  a  lu- 
nar form.      The  vtool,  though  coarfe,  is  without   ad- 


which  he  endeavours  to  prove  the  aryali  to  be  the  parent 
fpecies.  The  inhabitants  of  Ukiaine  and  Padi^li  car- 
ry on  an  extenfive  and  valu:ilile  trdffic  with  the  fl<insot 
TfcherkcflSan  Iheep,  the  beauty  of  which  they  heighten' 
in  a  very  curious  manner. 

The  brach'urii,  (hort  tailed,  or  fecond  vi'iety  which 
Dr  Pallas  examined  in  his  travels,  is  reared  through- 
out nil  the  north  of  Ruffia,  and  rcfemhlcs  that  of 
Iceland  in  fixe,  tail,  and  coarfenefs  of  fleece;  but 
thor'gh  this  be  the  cafe  in  thefe  few  refpeft^,  yet 
it  difftrs  from  it  in  a  very  effential  chaiaclerj  that 
of  horns,  which  are  much  fmaller,  and  h.^.ve  nothing  of 
that  exuberance  which  Buffon  and  others  attiibuteta 
the   fiieep  of  that   ifland.      It  ref.'mble.s  the  Tfcher- 


mixture  of  hair,  which  is  perhaps  but  an  accidtntat  keffl.m  fiieep  in  the  form  of  its  head,  (traight  upright 
diih'niflion,  and  promifes  to  he  ftiuch  meliorated  by  ears,  and  in  thicknefs  of  fleece  ;  but  the  quality  of  tlie 
croffing  the  breed,  and  rearinj  the  animal  with  more 
care  an'!  fliiU.  It  is  even  known  to  become  mui  h  finer 
vithout  tiit  afliilance  of  art,  merely  from  the  influence 
of  a  temperate  climate,  as  on  mount  Caucafus.  The 
liil  of  the  ram  is  covered  with  fine  lon<;-  wool,  like  the 
Indian  (lieep  defctibed  by  Buffon,  wdiich  trails  on  the 


two  fitects  aie  very  diilerent,  chis  vsriety  havins 
wool  aimoil  as  cosrfe  as  dog's  hair  :  but  the  great 
dllllnguKhing  charader  between  them  is  the  tail, 
which  is  ahncif  a  quarter  of  a  yird  fnorter  than  that 
of  the  Tlcherkeffian.  'J'he  I  raehiura,  or  fliort-tailej 
(lietp,  is  reared  not  only  by  the  northern  Ruffians,  but 


groiind,foasloefl'"are  the  prints  made  by  the  animarsfcet  likewile  by  the  Fins  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 

on  fand,  and  it  contains  often  20  joints  or  vertebra;.    In  Seme  of  chis  vnriety  have  been  tranfported  into  Sibe- 

pafiing  from  the  Hate  of  nature  to  that  of  fervitude,  it  ria,  where   they  have  fupported   themfelves  on  feme 

feeras  to  have  loit  its  native  ferocity,  together  with  its  partures,   though   in  poor  condition  ;   but  through  all 

coarfe  fleece.   Dr  P.dlas  fays  it  is  a  mild  gentle  animal,  the  fouthern  countries  they  are  in  lefs  ellimation  than 

and  is  lefs  licgfiii'm/ec/  in  form  from  the  argali,  which,  the  long-tailed  and  fat  tailed  varieties,  which  are  much 

according  to  his  fyllem,  is  the  parmt  fpecres,  than  tlie  fuperior  to  them  for  'ize,  tat,  and  good  e.iting.      The 

fleatopyga,  which   on    tl'.e   other  h.nd  has   prefervcd  ewe   of  this   (hort  tailed   variety  couples  readily  with 

much  more  of  its  wildnefs  than  the  Tfcherktffian  ;  per-  the  ram    of  the    ileatopyia  or   fat-tailed   breed,   and 

'  haps  becaufe  it  is  allowed  to  range  with  little  reftraint  produces  an  animal  nolder  and  Lirger  than  its  mother, 

en  the  wi;'e  rx'ended  plams  of  Great  Tartary.      The  with  a  tail  fA'clled  at  the  bafe   with   fat,   bat  meagre 

Tfcherkeilian  is  re-.red  in  all  the   European  regions  of  towards  the  eni!   like  that  of  the  mixed  breed,  which, 

the  Ruffian  empire,  fituated  on  this  fide  the  river  Occa,  makes  Dr  Palks's  fourth  and   laft  variety  of  domellic 

in  fhe  nearer  Poland,  and  by   the   palloral  people  of  fluep.     The  ewe  alfo  couples  clandeilinely  with  the 

2  .  d-oniellic 


as  to  pteffrve  the  principal  breeds  very  diftlnfl.  if  left  in  a  (late  of  nature.  The  argali,  fh-one,  aftive, 
nimble,  delights  to  live  among  rocks  and  insccefTible  places  ;  while  the  large  (lugj;ilh  breed  of  fheep,  fiich 
as  thofe  that  have  been  taken  into  keeping  hy  our  countryman  Bakewell,  could  never  afcend  thefe  fleeps, 
but  sre  well  calculated  to  confume  the  produce  of  the  fertile  plains  ;  therj  is  therefore  no  chance  that  theic 
two  breeds  would  ever  intermingle,  if  left  entirely  to  themfelves.  The  laft  of  thefe  two  varieties  has  indeed 
been  long  domefticated  !  y  man,  as  being  utterly  incapable  of  withdrawing  itftlf  from  his  fway,  though  the 
firft  has  been  able  to  preferve  its  independence  till  the  prefent  hour  in  fome  of  the  mountainous  and  leafl:' 
inhabited  diftrlds  on  the  globe."  He  then  goes  on  to  mark  the  U-Tir  dilliaftions,  in  which,  howevtr,  we.- 
cat!uot  follow  him. 
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domeftic  he-goat,  and  produces  an  animal  much  re- 
fembiing  the  mother,  but  with  a  fleece  of  wool  and 
hair.  This  latter  is  a  faft  of  the  truth  of  which  we 
have  fome  doubt.  The  Doftor  may  eafily  have  been 
miflcd,  and  may  have  adopted  his  opinion,  merely  from 
the  fliaafgy  appearance  of  the  fleece  of  fome  breeds  of 
fheep,  which  much  refcmbles  the  hair  of  a  goat ;  but 
thtfe  are  found  as  well  in  countries  where  no  coats 
exift,  as  in  thofc  where  they  abound.  The  faft  has 
r.ot  then,  we  think,  been  fufficiently  afcertained. 
This  variety  fupports  extremelv  well  the  ft  verity  of  a 
northern  climate  ;  and  Dr  Pallas  doubts  not  but  it 
might  pafs  the  winter  in  the  plains  of  moimtainous 
northern  countries  where  there  is  not  muih  fnow  ; 
nay,  he  even  flunks  it  mitrht  augment  their  haidinefs 
and  ftren^th,  if  we  are  to  iud._;e  from  the  habits 
:nid  treatment  of  the  Iceland  flocksj  fo  well  defcnbed 
by  Andcrfon  in  his  account  of  that  iflsnd. 

Dr  Pallas  remarked,  that  on  mountainous  paftures 
expofed  to  the  fun,  fuch  as  on  the  acclivity  of  the 
Oaralic  chain,  the  Ruffnn  or  fliort  tailed  flieep  were 
larger,  fatter,  and  hnd  a  finer  fleece. 

Croiling  the  breed  with  the  Tfchcrkeflian  or  long- 
tailfd  Ihecp  likewife  mends  both  the  ftature  and  fleece 
of  the  brachiura;  whereas,  in  its  own  natural  Hate, 
■withoiit  admixture  of  other  varieties  of  flieep,  it  is 
but  fmall,  lean,  and  produces,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
KuflTm,  a  wool  fo  extremely  coarfe  as  only  to  be  fit  for 
the  cloth  of  pe:ifants  in  a  ftntc  of  valTalape. 

Whether  coarfenefs  of  wool  and  leannefs  be  indeed 
charafteriftical  marks  of  this  fpecies,  is,  we  think,  ex- 
tremely doubtful:  we  arc  rather  incHned  to  confider 
themias  mere  accident.-il  differences. 

The  Doftor's  third  variety,  orjhatopyga,  which  has 
a  different  name  in  almofl  every  country  where  it  is 
reared,  is  both  the  moft  abundant  and  largeft  breed  of 
fheep  in  the  world.  It  is  reared  throughout  all  the 
temperate  regions  of  Afia,  flora  the  frontiers  of  Eu- 
rope to  thofe  of  China,  in  the  vaft  plains  of  Tartary. 
All  the  Nomade  hordes  of  Afia,  the  Turcomans,  Kir- 
guife,  Calinucks,  a:;d^onpal  Tartars,  rear  it  ;  and 
indeed  it  conflitutcs  f^it  chief  riches,  the  number 
they  poflTefs  being  enormous.  The  Perfians  alfo  rear 
it  in  alundance  ;  as  likewife  the  Hottentots,  as  «e  are 
informsd  by  Kollie  in  his  Travels  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  whilft  Ofoeck,  in  his  Jcairney  to  China,  afTerts, 
that  the  fat-tailed  flieep  are  reared  through  that  whole 
empire.  We  are  told  alfo  by  Shaw  and  the  Abbe 
Pemanfnt,  that  the  fame  bi-«d  obtains  in  Syria, 
Mauritania,  and  the  other  regions  of  Africa,  under 
■fome  modificationf  of  form,  from  different  caufes  ;  fo 
that  Dr  Pallas  thinks  there  is  fufRcient  evidence  that 
the  fteatopyga,  or  fat-rumptd  flieep,  is  the  nioft  uni- 
verfally  reared  and  multipiitd  of  any  breed  in  the 
world.  The  flocks  of  all  the  Tartar  hordes  refemble 
one  another  by  a  large  ytllowidi  muzzle,  the  upper 
jaw  often  projefling  beyond  the  lower  ;  by  long  hang- 
ing ears  ;  by  the  horns  of  the  adult  ram  being  large, 
ipiral,  wrinkled,  angular,  and  bent  in  a  lunar  foim. 
The  body  of  the  r^m,  and  f<metlmes  of  the  ewe, 
fwells  gradually  with  fat  towards  the  poftciiors  ;  where 
a  folid  mafs  of  fat  is  formed  on  ti.t  rump,  and  falls 
over  the  anuf  in  place  of  a  tail,  divided  into  two  henii- 
^{pheres,  which  take  the  form  of  the  hips,  with  a  little 
button  of  a  tail  in  the  middle,  to  be  felt  witk  the  iinger. 


See  A  fie.   16.  plate  CCCLXXI.     The  uropys'ium  or 
fac-rump,  which  is  made  up  of  this  oily  fpecies  of  fat, "~ 
is  fo  very  large  as  to  incommode  the  animal  in  walk- 
ing ;  but  when  the  fame  fheep  are  carried  into  the  in- 
terior parti  of  RufTia.  the   tail  lofes  half  its  fize  and 
weight,  nay  fometimes  more,   from  a  change  in  their 
food    and    mode    of  life.      I'his  variety,    befides  the 
charafters  mentioned  above,  have  flender  legs  in  pro- 
portion to   their  bodies,    a    high   chefl,    larL'e  hang- 
ing tellicles,  a  large  prepuce,  and  tolerably  fine  wool 
mixed    with    hair.      Such    are    the    great    charafte- 
riflic   marks   by  which   the  flocks  of  all  the  Tartar 
hordes  refemble  one  another  ;  but  climate,  foil,   &c. 
produce  fome  fmall  difference  on  this  variety,  whether 
reared  by  the  Tartarb  or  the  Ruffians,   in  the  weftern 
deferts  of  Great  Tartary,  from  the  river  Volga  to  the 
Irtifli,  and  the  Altaic  chain  of  mountains.     In  aH  that 
traft  of  country,   the  paflurage  is  moftly  arid  ;  and  it 
abounds  in  acrid  and  liliaceous  plants  in  fpring,  whilll 
in  fummer  it  produces,  at  lealt  iu  the  open  fpots  where 
fheep  delight  to  feed,   befides  gramen,  bitter  and  aro- 
matic plants,  artcmifia,  camphorofna,  and  many  fpecies 
of  falfola,   abounding   in  juices   nnd   falts.     There   is 
likewife  found  everywhere  an  cfflorefcence  of  natron, 
with   fta  or  glaubers  fait  ;  nay,    even   the    waters  of 
the  defert  contain   in  general  the  fame  falts.      Now  it 
is  almofl   unnecelTary  to  inform   European   fhepherds, 
that  fuch  paflurage  has  the  tffeft  of  augmenting  the 
fize  of  fheep,   if  it  produces   no   other  change  upon 
them  ;   fo  that  we  fee,  in  this  inflance,  how  fome  kind 
ef  difference   may   arife   amongfl    fheep    of  the   fame 
breed  merely  from  accidental  caufes,  without  the  leaft 
admixture    of   heterogeneous    blood.       This    variety 
changes  greatly   in   fize  and    in   other  incidental   cir- 
cumilances,  according  to  the   method  of  raifing  or  of 
treating    them    in    different    places   and   by  different 
people. 

The  fourth  variety,  raifed  by  the  Boucharian  Tar- 
tars and  Perfians  in  great  numbers,  Dr  Pallas  regards 
as  a  mixed  breed,  arihng,  as  he  fuppofes,  from  the 
union  of  the  firll  and  third  varieties,  /'.  e.  of  the  long 
and  fat  tailed  fheep.  1  he  Doctor  does  not  think  that 
they  ever  attain  to  the  fize  of  either  of  their  parents; 
though,  as  he  never  faw  any  full  grown,  he  does  not 
fpeak  pofitively  upon  the  fubjeft.  The  head  of  this 
vaiicty  is  like  that  of  the  Klrgulfe  ;  but  the  muzzle 
is  fliarper,  refembllng  the  Indian  of  Buffon  :  the 
body  is  rather  fmaller  than  that  of  the  Klrgulfe  fheep: 
the  ears  are  large  and  pendant  :  they  have  a  fmall 
uropygium,  like  that  of  the  Tartar  fheep  on  the 
Jenify,  efpecially  when  begotten  by  a  Kirguife  ram  ; 
but  in  general  they  have  a  tail  fat  and  broad  at  the 
bafe,  with  a  long  nairow  appendage,  \»hich  refcmbles 
the  tall  of  the  Tfcherkelfian  fheep.  The  Boucharian 
Tartais  have  a  very  valuable  traffic  with  the  furs  of 
the  lambs  of  this  variety,  which  are  exquifitely  fine 
and  beautiful.  This  fame  variety  is  likewife  raifed  iir 
gn  at  numbers  by  the  Perfians  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  authors  ancient 
and  modern,  that  this  very  variety  obtains  in  Syria, 
Paleftme,  and  divers  countries  of  Africa,  known  to 
them  by  the  name  of  ovh  macrocereas.  It  differs  in 
all  thofe  countries  from  the  fat-tailed,  or  fteatopyga  of 
Pallas,  in  having  a  long  t.iii,  fat  and  broad  above, 
with  a  long  narrow  appendage,  which  is  exadly  the 
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Ovis.  preat  ruarked  charaftcr  of  the  Boucharian  breed. 
"■  »  '  PJi'ny  tells  us,  that  the  Syrian  (heep  have  long  fat 
tails,  and  carry  wool  ;  and  by  R  iifTcrl's  account  of 
them,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Aleppo,  thty  refemble 
the  Kirguife  (lieep  in  the  head,  face,  and  ears  hang- 
ing on  the  cheeks ;  but  the  tail  is  that  of  the 
Boucharian,  fat  above,  with  a  loRsr  lean  append- 
age. He  adds,  that  they  are  covered  with  a  faft 
wool,  which  is  another  trait  of  refem'.lance  with  our 
prefent  variety;  and  that  they  weigh  fometimes  150 
pounds,  one  third  of  which  is  the  weight  of  the  tail. 
Gefner,  in  his  work  on  quadrupeds,  tells  us,  tliat  the 
Ara'«  fhtcp  of  Kay  have  nearly  the  fame  charaiteiiftic 
marks,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  tail. 

Shaw  relates  in  his  Travels,  thit  fheep  with  fuch  a 
compound  tail  are  common  ia  Mauritania,  and  in  all 
the  Eafl  ;  whilft  Kolbe  afTtires  us,  that  the  (hcep 
which  are  brought  on  board  the  (hips  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  have  tails  weighing  25  or  ?o  pounds, 
fat  above,  with  a  bony  appendage  hanging  from  it ; 
and,  laftly,  the  Ab'  e  Demanent,  in  his  new  Hillory 
of  Africa,  fays,  that  fheep  are  found  in  Africa  covered 
with  wool,  and  with  fuch  a  tail  aa  we  have  been  de- 
fcribing  ;  whilft  at  Cape  Guarda,  in  the  fouth  of 
Africa,  all  the  (hcep  are  white,  with  rathtr  fmall  black 
heads,  otherwife  a  large  handfome  breed,  with  broad 
fat  tjils,  fix  or  eight  inches  long. 

The  Dodtor,  however,  does  not  entirely  clofe  his 
proofs  here  ;  for  he  quotes  feveral  paffagcs  from 
Mofes  in  confirmation  of  wliat  he  has  adv.. need,  I'iz. 
that  the  Boucharian  (heep  obtain  in  Syria;  Palefline, 
and  divers  countries  of  Africa.  The  palTages  he 
quotes  are  thefe  ;  I^eviticus  viii.  2;.  ix.  19.  But 
whether  thefe  verfes  prove  what  the  Doflor  has  quoted 
them  as  proving,  we  will  not  determine. 

Thefe  are  the  four  varieties  which  Dr  Pallas  faw 
and  examined  in  his  extenfive  travels.  The  account 
is,  we  think,  curious;  to  naturaliils  inteiefting  ;  and 
to  farmers  it  may  be  ufeful.  If  it  only  exjite  further 
refearch  and  minuter  inquiry,  it  will  anfwer  fome 
purpofe.  Indeed,  the  man  of  fcience  will  not  reft 
fatisfied  with  what  our  prefcrihei  boun  is  have  per- 
mitted us  to  bring  forward,  but  will  recur  to  the  ori- 
ginal work  of  the  learned  author  to  whom  we  are 
primarily  indebted  for  the  above  iccount.  We  refer 
fuch  readers,  then,  to  his  Spicikgia  Zoolog'ua,  fafciculus 
undeclmu!,  printed  at  Berlin  in  1776. 

It  miy  not  be  improper  to  defcribe  the  figures  of 
thefe  four  varieties.  rhey  are  all  contained  in  Plate 
CCCLXXI.  fig  16.  of  which  is  the  argdli.  Fig.  17. 
is  :i  fide  and  back  view  ;  letters  A  a  of  the  ram  of 
the  'Icatopyga,  or  fat-rumped  variety,  in  its  greateft 
purity  of  breed,  as  oStaining  among  the  Kirguife  Tar- 
t>rs  in  the  vaft  plains  of  Southern  Tartary.  The  po- 
sition of  the  animal  marked  with  a  (liows  the  uropy- 
gium  or  fat  rump.  Letter  iJ  is  a  rcprefe[itation  of  the 
head  of  the  fame  animal,  with  a  cuuple  of  uoneola 
hanging  from  the  neck,  called  by  tlie  RufCans  tar- 
rini;s.     Letter  C  is  a  dr^iwing   of  another   Kirguife 
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ram  with  five  horns,  fhowing  at  f  me  time  the  hanging  Ovfs.  ' 
pofition  of  the  ears  of  this  var.ety.  Fig.  iX.  h  a  >  ' 
drawing  of  a  degenerate  breed  of  the  fteatopvga 
variety  of  (heep,  reared  on  the  banks  of  the  Jtnify 
an!  Volga,  without  horns,  and  wilii  the  uro;  yixiuna 
or  fat  rump  greatly  dimiu'lhed,  and  one  n'-neo!a. 
Letter  i  ((ig.  19.)  is  a  drawing  of  a  ram  of 'he  f^me 
variety  of  (heep,  from  the  flocks  of  the  Jnify  K-Vju  fe, 
with  four  horns  f\mractr  cally  arranged  Ly  nature,  as 
is  frequently  the  cale  with  tins  !;rced 

In   a   fupplemfnt   to  his  article  Sheep,   Buffon  has 
thefe  words  refpeiling  the  ftrepficeros  :    "  I  herf  g  ve   ■■-'n.j,  a, 
figures,"     fays    the    Count    jfee    Hlate    CCCI^XXi  ahove, 
fig    14   and  If.)   "  of  a  ram  and  ewe,  of  which  draw-t'"*«4- *a 
ings  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Mr  Colinfnn,  fell  iw  of 
the    Royal    Society   of   London,   un.i;r  the  names  of 
the  IValachitin  /•«?«  and  cite      As  this  le  rned  natura- 
lilt  died  foon  afterwards,  I  could  not  difcover  whether 
thefe  (heep,  whofe  horns  are  extremely  diSerent  from 
thofe  of  the  ordinary  kind,   be  common  in  W  ilachia, 
or  whether  they  are  only  an  accident.d  variety  (d). 

*'  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  Denmark 
and  Norway,  the  fheep  nre  not  good;  but,  to  improve 
the  breed,  rams  are  occafionally  imported  from  Eng» 
land.  In  the  iflands  adja-  ent  t<.  Norv/ay,  the  (heep 
remain  in  the  fields  during  the  whole  year;  and  they 
become  b.rger  and  produce  finer  wool  than  thofe 
which  are  under  the  care  and  diredion  of  men.  It  i« 
alleged,  that  thofe  (heep  wnich  njoy  perfect  liberty 
always  fleep,  during  the  night,  on  that  fide  of  the 
ifland  from  whence  the  wind  is  to  blow  next  day. 
This  natural  indication  of  the  weather  is  carefully  at- 
tended CO  by  the  mariners  *  *  Potfiow 

"  The  rams,  ewes,   and  wedders  of  Iceland,  differ  I'iddan's 
chiefly  from  ours  by  having  larger  and  thicktr  horns.  ^^'''-  ^'f- 
Some  of  them  have  three,   four,  and  even  five  horns. "■^■''^'"'^'^' 
But  this  peculiarity  of  having  more  horns  than  two, 
mud  not   be  confidered   as  common  to  the  whole  race 
of  Iceland    fhetp  ;  for  in  a  flock  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred, hardly  three  or  four  wedders  can  be  found  with, 
four  or  (ive  horns,  and  thefe  are  fent  to  Copenhaijen 
as  rarities.     As  a  farther  proof  of  their  being  fcarce 
they  give  a  higher  price  in   Iceland  than  the  common 

In   bpain   and   the  fouthern   parts  of  Europe;  X\\i.l's  yoyagcs-^ 
flocks  of  (heep  are  kept  in  (hades  or  (tables  during-  the"""-  '**• 
night  :   but  in  Britain,  where  there  is  now  no  danger''*  ''* 
from  wolves,    hey  aie  allowed  to  remain  without,  both 
night  and  day;  which  makes  the  animals  more  healthy, 
and  their  flefh  a  more  wholefome  feod.   Dry  and  moun- 
tainous grounds,  where  thy  ne  and  flieep's  fefcue  grafs 
abound,  arc  the  beft  for  the  palluring  (heep. 

The  (hcep  is  fubjett  to  many  difeafes  :  fome  arifing 
from  infcdfs  which  depolit  their  e»rgb  In  different  parts 
of  the  animal :  others  are  caufed  by  their  being  kept 
in  wet  paft;ures  ;  for  as  the  (heep  requires  but  little 
drink,  it  is  naturally  fond  of  a  dry  foil.  The  dropfy, 
vertigo  (the /.rnatro  of  the  Welih),  the  phthifis,  jaun- 
dice, and  worms  in  the  liver,  annually  make  great  ha- 
4  C  vock 
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)  Dr  PjUas  thinks  it  very  probable  that  the  ftrepficeros  variety  of  flieep  were  produced  by  propagating 
a  particular  configuration  of  horns.  He  alludes  to  the  animal  which  Bellonius  firit  difcovered  on  Mount  Ida. 
ufl  Crete»  and  winch  he  fuppofes  the  ftrepficeros  of  the  angientB. 
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Ovia       vock  among  our  flocks  ;  for  the  firft  diTeafe,the  fliep- 

II         herd  finds  a  remedy  by  turning  the  infefted  into  fieldi 

Ou^pciey-  ^p  ^.i-oon,  .   which  plant  has  been  alfo  found  to  be  very 

, efficacious  in  the  fame  diforder  among  the  human  f^e- 

cies. — The  fheep  is  alfo  infeiled  by  different  forts  of 
infcfts:  like  the  horfe,  it  has  its  peculiar  ccftrus  or  gad- 
fly, which  depofits  its  eggs  above  the  nofe  in  the  fron- 
tjl  finufcs  (fee  Oestrus):  when  thofe  turn  into  mag- 
gots, they  become  exceflively  painful,  and  caufe  thofe 
violent  agitations  that  we  fo  often  fee  the  animnl  in. 
The  French  fhephtids  make  a  common  pradice  of 
eafing  the  fheep,  by  trepanning  and  taking  out  the 
maggot  ;  this  praftlce  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  Eng- 
li(h  (liepherds,  but  not  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 
Jkfides  thefc  infefts,  the  fheep  is  troubled  with  a  kind 
«)f  tick  and  loufe,  which  magpies  and  ftarlings  contri- 
bute to  enfe  it  of,  by  lighting  on  its  back,  and  picking 
the  infefts  off. 

We  had  intended  to  have  introduced  into  this  article 
fome  obfervations  from  Penn-nt  ;  but  it  has  already 
extended  beyond  its  juft  limits,  and  we  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  extend  it  further.  Under  the  article  Wool, 
which  is  intimately  connefted  with  the  prefent,  we 
may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  introducisg  fome 
additional  remarks  not  without  importance.  At  all 
events,  we  truil  by  that  time  to  be  able  to  give  a  fa- 
vourable report  of  that  truly  patriotic  fociety  which 
has  been  lately  inftituted  in  this  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  for  meliorating  the  breed  of  (heep,  and  in 
confequence  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  ivool.  From 
the  aftive  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  baronet,  the  prefident  of  that  fociety,  we  have 
every  thing  to  hope  from  well  condufted  experiments, 
and  nothing  to  fear  from  groundlefs  hypothefes. 

OUNCE,  a  little  weight,  the  i6th  part  of  a  pound 
avoirdupois,  and  the  i  2th  part  of  a  pound  Troy.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  «nf/<7,  "  the  twelfth 
part  of  any  whole,"  called  as  ;  particularly  in  geome- 
rrical  meafures,  an  inch,  or  the  I2th  part  of  a  foot. 
See  Inch  and  As. 

Ounce,  in  zoology.     See  Felis. 

OVOLO,  or  Ovu  M.  in  archite-rture,  a  round  mould- 
irg,  whofe  profile  or  fweep,  in  the  Ionic  and  Compo- 
fite  capitals,  is  ufually  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  :  whence 
it  is  alfo  commonly  called  the  quarter-round.  It  is 
ufually  cut  with  reprefentations  of  eggs  and  arrow-heads 
or  anchors  placed  alternately. 

OU-POEYTSE,  a  name  given  by  the  Chinefe  to  a 
kind  of  nefts  made  by  certain  infefts  upon  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  tree  called  yen-fou-tfe.  Thefe  nefts 
are  much  ufed  in  dyeing,  and  the  phyficians  employ 
them  for  curing  many  diftempers.  Some  of  thefe 
nefts  were  brought  to  Europe,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  celebrated  Mr  Geoffroy.  After  having  ex- 
amined them  with  the  utmoft  attention,  this  learned 
academician  thought  he  perceived  fome  conformity  in 
them  to  thofe  excrefcences  which  grow  on  the  leaves 
of  the  elm,  and  which  the  vulgar  call  elm-biacUers  :  he 
found  thefe  nefts  fo  fharp  and  aftringent  to  the  tafte, 
th«t  he  conGdtred  them  as  far  fuperior  to  every  other 
fpecies  of  galls  ufed  by  the  dyers.  According  to  him, 
they  are  the  ftrongeft  aftringcnts  exifting  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  great  affinity  between 
the  ou-poey-tfc  and  the  elm-bladders.     The  form  of 
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both  is  unequal  and  irregular ;  they  are  covered  on 
the  outlide  with  a  (hort  down,  which  renders  tliem 
foft  to  the  touch  :  within  they  are  full  of  a  whitifli-  ^_ 
grey  duft,  in  which  may  be  obferved  the  dried  rcm;uns 
of  fmall  infefts,  without  dlfcovering'any  aperture  thro' 
which  they  might  have  paffed.  Thefe  nefts  or  blad- 
ders harden  as  they  grow  old  ;  and  their  fubftance, 
which  appears  refnious,  becomes  brittle  and  tranfpa- 
rent  ;  however,  the  Chinefe  do  not  confider  the  ou- 
poey-tfe,  rtotwithftanding  their  refemblance  to  elm- 
bladders,  as  excrefcences  of  the  tree  yen-fou-tfe,  upon 
which  they  are  found.  They  are  perfuaded,  that  in-  • 
fefts  produce  a  kind  of  wax,  and  conflruft  for  thein- 
felves  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  this  tree  (the  fap 
of  which  is  proper  for  their  nouriftiment)  little  re- 
treats, where  they  may  wait  for  the  time  of  their  me- 
tamorphofii,  or  at  leaft  depofit  in  fafcty  their  eggs, 
which  compofe  that  tine  dull  with  which  the  ou-poey- 
tfe  are  filled.  Some  of  the  ou-poey-tfe  are  as  large  as 
one's  fill  ;  but  thefe  are  rare,  and  are  generally  pro- 
duced by  a  worm  of  extraordinary  ftrength,  or  which 
has  affociated  with  another,  as  two  filk  worms  are 
fometimes  feen  fhut  up  in  the  fame  hall.  The  fmalleit 
ou-poey-tfe  are  of  the  fi/.e  of  a  chefnut ;  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  round  and  oblong  ;  but  they  feldom 
refemble  one  another  entirely  in  their  exterior  confi- 
guration. At  fiift,  they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
which  afterwards  changes  to  yellow  ;  and  the  huflc, 
though  pretty  firm,  becomes  then  very  brittle. 

The  Chinefe  peafants  colleft  thefe  ou-poey-tfe  be- 
fore the  firft  hoar-frofts.  They  take  care  to  kill  the 
worm  inclofed  in  the  hu(l(s,  and  to  expofe  them  for 
fome  time  to  the  Ileani  of  boiling  water.  Without 
this  precaution,  the  worm  might  foon  break  through 
its  weak  prifon,  which  would  immediately  burrt  and 
be  ufelefs.  The  ou-poeytfe  are  ufed  at  Pekin  for 
giving  paper  a  durable  and  deep-black  colour  ;  in  the- 
provinces  of  Kiang-nan  and  Tche-kiang,  where  a  great 
deal  of  beautiful  (attin  is  made,  they  are  employed  for 
dveing  the  filk  before  it  is  put  on  the  loom.  The 
Chinefe  literati  alfo  blacken  their  beards  with  them 
when  they  become  white. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  ou-poey-tfe  are  very 
numerous.  The  Chinefe  phyficians  introduce  them- 
into  the  compofitlon  ot  many  of  their  remedies.  They 
recommend  them  for  Hopping  bloodings  of  every  kind; 
they  confider  them  as  an  excellent  Ipecific  for  caring 
inflammations  and  ulcers,  and  for  counterafting  the 
effefts  of  poifon  ;  and  they  employ  them  with  fuc- 
cefs in  the  dropfy,  phthifis,  cpilepfy,  catarrhs,  fick- 
nefs,  fluxions  of  the  eyes  and  eirs,  and  in  many  other 
diforders. 

Greater.  OUSE,  a  river  which  rifesnear  FitwelHn 
Oxfordfhire,  and  proceeds  toBucklngham, Stony-Strat- 
ford, and  Newport-Pagnel,  in  Buckinghamfhire;  from 
thence  it  proceeds  to  Bedford,  and  turning  notth-eaft  it: 
paffes  on  to  Huntingdon  and  Ely,  till  at  length  it  ar- 
rives at  Lynn-Regis  in  Norfolk,  and  falls  into  the  fea. 
It  is  navigable  to  fome  diftance  above  Downham,  where 
there  is  a  good  harbour  for  barges;  and  a  confiderabie 
trade  is  carried  on  by  it  to  Lynn  and  other  towns. 

Smaller  Ousk,  rifcs  in   Suffolk,  and,  feparating  that 

county  from   Norfolk  on  the    fouth  weft,    difcharges 

itfelf  into  the  Great  Oufe   near  Downham.     There  i» 

ftill  another  of  the  fame  name  which  rifcs  in  the  weft-. 
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rh^'tmh^S^flSSir-  T^u'^l^^^     r'""'"^^  '"     ^"'"^  ^'  '■«  S"''*y  °^  '"•-^"'  ""'^f»  i^  happens  In  .«•-     Ov.m 
OUS  ri.-'  t     n  "^'■'  '^"'''"-  deavourin?  to  apprehend  h,m  :   for  any  boay  may  ar-  » 

hy  „J^7irttr:;^Xr^°^^:^^;k::f     ~t  or  .^.,  ..,.„..  .oraer.  .r^Jh...^-" 
fhtSh  trlih  "t'o  ftekT£:r"''  T'  °"''^^!f  ''"^     ,•  /'  ^^'^^  ""^'-->-'  ■■"  -■-■!  "<•«.  tl^e  defendant  pub. 

..  „» ...  .-rs  Ss:i:.f r/',= t-  „rlV"S.:£;7c=3t.'t  if::,;".l: 

OT]<^TTnTTr"     ,  ►  f    L     1-.    n-  .  criminal  cafes.     At  prefent,  however,   it   o-lv   take* 

capVtallf   °^?i'ncVof7he"'fat  .ttVidr;'  ^"'     F'"^-'"  ''^^T  "'"  °^  ''^'"^  ^-"'  ^  cri.i/a  "pr^ 
».;,V,.„v,  r._  L  .  _       .,    '"5  ''""'^  """"^'  ^""1  an  arcn-     fecuuon,   and  of  appearing  in  court  attended  by  too 

great  a  num'-er  of  foil  nvers.     But  the  defender,  upon 

apjiearing  at  any  diftance  of  time  andofFenng  to  ftand 

trial,  is  intitled  dejure  to  have  the  outlawry  reverfcd, 

and  to  be  admitted  to  trial  accordinT-ly,   and  even  to 

bail  if  the  offence  be  bailable.     See  \Vaive. 

OVUM  ANcuiNUM.      Sec  Anguinum. 

OUTWORKS,  in  fortification,  all  thofe  works 
made  without  fide  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  phce,  to  co- 


f  lihop  s  fee  and  a  caftle  ;   feat.-J  on  the  river  Such- n 
Dver-agamft  the  mouth  of  the  Jug,  in  E.  Long.  45.  2  c. 
N.  Lat.  61.  48.  o  -Tj     J 

OusTiooG,  a  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  bound- 
td  on  the  north  by  Dwina,  on  the  enlt  by  the  foreft 
of  Zirani,  on  the  fouth  by  Wologda,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Cargapol  an,1  Waga.  It  is  divided  into  two  p>;rt8 
by  the  river  Suchana;  is  full  of  forells;  and  the  rivns 


V  eld  Dlentv  of  firt,    ^h-  r,        •       ■  .  '  ""^'"^  ""'•■»     ""lae  without  Ude  the  ditch  of  a  fort  fiec 


iun,  and  which  make  their  principal  nouriihmcnr. 

OUT-POSTS,  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  body  of  men 
potted  beyond  the  grand  guard;  called  out-/,.-;,,,  as  be- 
ing tlie  rounds  or  limits  of  the  camp. 

OUTLAW,  fignities  one  that  is  deprived  of  the  be- 
nefit of  the  law,  and  therefore  heli  to  be  out  uf  the 
king's  proteftion. 

Bradon  afferts,  that  an  outlsw  forfeits  all  he  has ; 
and  thdt,  from  the  time  of  his  outlawry,  he  wears  a 
wolf's  head  ;  and  any  body  may  kill  him  with  impu- 
nity, efpecially  if  he  defend  himfelf  or  fly.  But  in 
Etlward  III. 'a  time  it  was  refolved  by  the  judges,  that 


OUZEL,  in  ornithology;  a  fpecies  of  Motacil- 

OWEM  (Thomaq),  a  judge  of  the  common- 
pleas,  fon  of  Richard  Owen,  Efq;  of  Condover  m 
Shropniire,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and,  as  is  ge- 
nerally luppofeJ,  at  Chrift.clnirch  college.  Having 
taken  a  degree  in  arts,  he  left  the  univerfity,  and 
entered  himfelf  of  Lincoln's  inn  in  London,  where 
in  piocefs  of  time  he  became  an  eminent  counftllor. 
In  1583  he  was  eleded  Lent-reader  to  that  fociety.  In 
159-  he  was  made  ferjesnt  at  law,  and  queen's  ferjeant: 
foon   after.     He  arrived   at  length  at  the  dignity   of 


n^tdd  not  be  lawful  for  any  ma^,  b^^;!^!;;;;^      ud   e  o^^e  ^m^^Ji  a:^^  ^k^  ^^^^^  t 

OUTLAWRY,  the  punifhment  of  a  perf^n  who.  ^ Zl^^S o^  ti:^^'^^:^^:^::;"^.::: 

hein,.  called  into  law,   and   lawluliy,  according  to  the  a  monument  was  erefted  to  his  memory       H?had  tie 

u.,al  forms,  fought,  .oes  contemptuoufjy  refufe  to  ap-  reputation  of  a  learned  man,  and  a  patron  of  hterature. 

e       o  foSit:i     Vn'f'b^fi  c        l?/r'^-'"'  ^'"'^^  •     OwH.  (Dr  John),'an  eminent  and  ie'^n^d  dni^nt- 

rfenc^ra  Sienr  e  "^        '  7  '"t"prets  h.s  .ng  min.fte-r,  was  born  in  1616,  at  Hadham,  in   Ox- 

abfenee  as  a  fufoeient  evidence  of  gmlt ;  and  without  fordlliire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  vicar      He 

requiring  farther  proof    accounts  the  pcrfon  guilty  of  made  fuch   furprifi.g^ioflcien  y  in  learnlnr  that  at 

the  faa,  on  which  enfues   corruption  of  blood,    &c.  twelve  years  of  a,e   f,e    was  admitted     no'cueeL's 

^    la      Ix'^Ho'^fvl:  !o        ",'  '1  ""^  ^"'"  "'■''-  -"^^g^'  Oxford,  a^;d  in  ,635  was  made  mafierTf  arts: 

out   av.  ^c.     However,  to  avoid  mhuman.ty,  no  man  but  foon  after,  difapprovin  r  the  new  regulations  made 

B  .ntitled  to  kiU  htm  wantonly  or  wilfully ;  but  in  fo  by  Archbtlho^  Luud  their%hancclior.  fvilh  whicrS 

'  4  C  2  refufcd 
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refufed  to  comply,  he  was  obliged,  in  1637,  to  leave 
the  univerfity;  when,  taking  orders,  he  became  chaplain 
to  Sir  Robei-t  Dormer  of  Afcot   in  Oxfordfhire,   and 
was  at  the  fame  time  tutor  to  his  eldell  fon.     He  was 
afterwards  chaplain  to  John  Lord  Lovelace  of  Hurley 
in    Berkfhire ;    when    the   civil  war    broke    out,    he 
openly  avowed   the  caiife  of  the  parliament ;    which 
was   fo  refenteJ   by   an  uncle,   who  had   intended  to 
leave  him  his  eftate,   that   he  difcarded  him,   and   left 
it  to  another.     Yet  though  Lord  Lovelace  fidcd  with 
the  king,  he  treated  his  chaplain  with  great  civility  : 
but  on   his  going  to  join   the  royal  army,  Mr  Owen 
went  to  London,  and  foon  after  joined  the  non-con- 
formlfts      In  1642  he  publiilied  his  book,  intitled,  .<-/ 
D'ljplay  of  Arminuw'ifm,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  advancement:  for  the  committee  for  purging 
the  ch'nch  of  fcanJalous  miniifers  were  fo  pleafed  with 
it,  that  Mr  White  their  cliairman  fent  him  a  prefcn- 
tation  of  the  living  of  Fordham  in  EflTcx  :   but  when 
he  had  been  there  about  a  year  and  a  half,  the  patron 
hearing  that  the  fiqutltcrcd  incumbent  was  dead,  pre- 
fenttd  another  to  the  livi^ng  ;   upon  which  the  earl  of 
Warwick  gave  Mr  Owen  the  living  of  Coggefhal.     He 
had  not,  however,  been  long  at  that  town  before  he 
left  the  Prefbyterians  j  and,  joining  the  Independents, 
formed  a  church  there.      He  was  now  fent  for  feveral 
times  to  preach  before  the  parhament ;  and  among  the 
relt  on  the  28th  of  February  1648-9,  the  day  of  hu- 
inili;ition  for  the  inteided  expedition  to  Ireland.   Crom- 
well,  who  was  prefent  at  this  laft  difcourfe,  and  had 
never  heard  him  before,  was  extremely  ple.ifed  with  it, 
and  delired  his  company  into  Ireland,  and  that  he  would 
rtfide  in  the  college  of  Dublin.      This  he  did;  but  re- 
turned in  about  half  a  year.  Soon  after  Cromwell  feat 
him  into  Scotland  ;   but  he  alfo  returned  from  thence 
after  about  half  a  year's  (lay  at  Edinburgh.     He  wai 
then  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Chrdt-church,  Ox- 
ford, whither  he  went  in  1651  ;  and  Cromwell,  being 
now  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  nominated  him  his 
vice-chancellor.     The  next  year  he  was  created  doflor 
of  divinity  by  diploma.     Dr  Owen  enjoyed   the  port 
of  vice-chancellor  five  years;  during  which  he  behaved 
with  the  greateft  moderation  :  for,  though  often  foli- 
cited,  he  never  molefted  the  meeting  of  the  royalills 
8t  the  houfe  of  Dr  Willis  the  phyfician,  where  divine 
fervice  was  performed  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  and  though  he  was  a  commilfion- 
er  for  ejeiling  fcandalous  minifters,  he  frequently  over- 
ruled his  brethren  in  favour  of  thofe  royalilts  who  were 
difa'nguilhed  hy  their  merit.     At  the  death  of  Crom- 
well, he  was  removed   from   the  vicc-chancellor(hip  ; 
■and  at  the  Reftorntion  was  ejeAed  from  his  deanery  of 
Chrift-church.     But  he  had  provided  himfelf  a  com- 
fortable retreat  at  an  eftate  he  had  purchafed  at  Had- 
ham.     He  now  employed  himfelf  in  preaching  as  oft- 
en 83  he  had  an  opportunity,  and  in  writing  books ; 
one  of  which,  intitled  Fiat  Lux,  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Clarendon,   be  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  or  (as 
is  faid)  from  policy  pretended  to  be  fo,  that  he  fent 
for  Dr  Owen,  and  acknowledging  the  fervice  he  had 
done  by  it  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  offered  to  prefer 
him  in  the  church,  if  he  would  conform  ;  but  he  de- 
fired  to  be  excufed. — His  moderation  drew  him  rcfpedl 
from  perfons  of  oppofite  principles;  and  in  the  num- 
fcer  of  his  friends,  were  Dr  Wilkins  bilhop  of  Cheller, 
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and  Dr  Barlow  bifliop  of  London.  He  died  at  Eat-  Owh; 
ing  in  1683.  His  works  are  printed  in  feven  volumes  ^—^ 
folio. 

Wood,  after  cenfuring  him  in  many  refpefts,  fays 
neverthelefs,  that,  "  to  i'pcak  impartially,  he  was  a 
perfon  well  iliilied  in  the  tongues.  Rabbinical  learning, 
and  Jewifh  rites  and  cuftoms;  th;it  he  had  a  great 
command  of  his  Englifh  pen,  and  was  one  of  the  gen- 
teeleft  and  faireft  wiiters  who  have  appeared  againft 
the  church  of  England." 

OWHYHEE,   the  enllernmoft,  and  by  far  the  lar- 
ged,  of  the  Sandwiv.h  iilands.    Iisgrcatell  length  from 
north    to   fouth    is   284   leagues,  its  brendth  24,  and 
its  circumference  nearly   3C0  Englilh  miles.      It  is  di- 
vided Into  fix  laige  diftnits;  two  of  which  ®n  the  north- 
call   fiile   are   feparated   by   a  mounl;iln,  that   rifes  in 
three  peaks,   whicli  is  perpetually  covered  with  fnow^ 
and  may  be  feen   clearly  at  40  lca;Tues  dillance.      To 
the  north  of  this  mountain,  the  ccall  confilts  of  high 
and  lleep  cliffs,  down  which  fall  many  beautiful  caf- 
cades  of  water.      The  whole  country  is  covered  with 
cocoa-nut  and   bread  ttuit-trees.      The   peaks  of  the 
mountain  on  the  noith-eafl  fide   appear  to   he  about 
half  a  mile  in  height,  and  entirely  covered  with  fnow. 
To  the  fouth  of  this  mountain,  the  coaft   prefents  a 
profpcft  of  the  mod  dtcary  kind,  the  whole  country 
appearing  to  have  under.;one  a  total  change  by  mean* 
ot  fome  dreadful  convuHion.     The  ground  is  every- 
where covered  with  cinders,   and  interfe(5\ed  in  many 
places  with  black  ftteaks,  which  feem   to  mark  the 
courfe  of  a  lava  that  has  flowed  not  many  ages   fince 
from  the  mountain  to  the  fhore.     The  fouthern  pro- 
montory looks  like  the  mere  dregs  of  a  volcano.    The 
projetting  headland  is  compofed  of  broken  and  craggy 
rocks,   piled  irregularly  upon  one  another,  and  termi- 
nating in  fharp  points  ;  yet,  amidfl  thefe  ruins,  there 
are  many  pieces  of  lich  foil,   which  are  carefully  laid 
out  in  plantations,  and  the  neighbouring  fea  affords  a 
vail;   variety  of  excellent  fifh  :  fo   that   this  quarter  is 
much  better  inhabited  than  thofe  which  are  more  ver- 
dant.    The  fields  are  inclofed  with  ftone  fences,  and 
are  interfperfed  with  groves  of  cocoa  nut  trees.     We 
are  told  indeed  by  fome  of  Cook's  people  who  walked 
through  a  confiderable  part  of  it,   that  they  did  not 
obferve  a  fpot  of  ground  that  was  fufceptible  of  im- 
provement  left   unplanted  ;  and   indeed  the  country, 
from   their  account,   could  fcarccly  be  cultivated  to 
greater  advantage  for  the   purpofes   of  the  natives. 
They  were  furprifed  at  feeing  feveral  fields  of  hay ; 
and  upon  their  inquiry,  to  what  particular  ufe  it  was 
applied,  they  were  informed,  that  it  was  intended  to 
cover  the  grounds  where   the  young  taro  grew,  in  or- 
der lo  preferve  them  from  being  fcorched  by  the  rays 
of  the  fun.     They  obferved  among  the  plantations  a 
few  huts  fcattered  about,  which  afforded  occafional 
(helter  to  the  labourers  ;  but  they  did  not  fee  any  vil- 
lages at  a  greater  ditUnce  from  the-fea  than  four  or 
five  miles.      Near  one  of  them,  which  was  fituated 
about  four  miles  from  the  bay,  they  dlfcovered  a  cave, 
forty  fathoms  in  length,  three  in  breadth,  and  of  the 
fame  height.     It  was  open  at  each  end  ;  its  fides  were 
fluted   as  if  wrought   with  a   chifel ;  and  the  furface 
was  glazed  over,  perhaps  by  theaftion  of  fire.     There 
are  fuppofed  to  be  on  this  ifland  about  150,000  inha- 
bitants.    So  long  as  the  name  of  Captain  Cook  fhall 

be. 
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vHyhcc.  be  remembered,  this  'fland  will  not  be  forgotten  j  for 
-v-~-'  he  here  fell  a  victim  to  a  ftrange  concatenation  of 
events.     See  Cook. 

Wc  h?.ve  the  followiti£r  acrour.t  of  the  inhal-itants 
of   this  iflsnd    in    Ellis's  Authentic   Narrative,    &c. 
"  The   men  are   above   the   middle  fize,  flout,   well 
made,  anil  fleOiy,  but  not  fat.     Corpulency   is  not  al- 
together fo  great  a  mMk  of  diftintlion   in  thefe  as  in 
the  Society  Ifles;  and  ta!!neis,  for  which  the  Otahei- 
leans  have  great  partiality,  is  alfo  cvtrlooked.      i  heir 
colour  is  in  general  brown  olive.      The  women  are  in 
general  mafculine,    though   there  are   iome  delicately 
nade,   and  the  voice  ot   them  all  is  loft  and  teminine. 
1  he  hair  both  of  the  head  and   beard   is  black  ;   that 
of  the  head  the  men   «ear  in  tire  form  of  a  helmet, 
that  is,  a  long  frizzled  ridge  from  the  forehead,  to  the 
neck,  the  fides  being  much  fhiorter.    This  fafhion  ieenis 
to  prevail  only  among  the  principal  people,  that  of  the 
inferior  fort   being  of  an  equal  length   in   every  part. 
Moft  of  them  were  very  deCrous  of  parting  wiih  their 
beards,  which,  they  faid,  were  difagreeable  and  trou- 
biefome,  and  were  fond  of  being  (haved  l;y  our  people. 
Some  of  the  priefts  were  their  beards  long,  and  would 
not  on  any  account  part  with  them.  The  women  wear 
their  hair  long  betoi-e,  but  very  fhort  behind,  which  is 
not  the  moll  becoming  mode  ;  and,  like  thofe  of  the 
Friendly  lilts,  they  have  a  way  of  rendering  it  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  red,  yellow,  and  brown.     The  features 
of  both  fexes  are  good,  and  we  faw  fome  of  the  fe- 
males who  might  really  be  called  fine  women.      Thtit 
teeth  are  even  and  perte<Sly  white.      In  general,  they 
feem  to  be  very  healthy,  and  we  obferred  feveral  who 
appeared  to  be  of  great  age.     As  to  difeafes,  we  faw 
none  who  laboured  under  any  during  our  ftay  except 
the  venereal  complaint  ;  coughs  and  colds  indeed  were 
pretty   general,  and  one  man  died.     From  what  we 
could  learn  of  his  diforder  trorn  the  natives,   it  was  a 
violent  griping  or  colic. 

"  Both  men  and  women  appeared  to  be  of  a  good 
difpofition,  and  behaved  to  each  other  with  the  ten- 
dereil  regard  :  when  thty  did  fall  out,  which  fome- 
times  was  the  cafe,  occafroned  by  the  upfetting  of  a 
canoe,  or  fome  fuch  trifling  accident,  they  only  fcold- 
ed  a  little,  and  this  was  foon  over  and  forgotten.  We 
never  faw  them  ftrike  each  otlier  upon  any  occafion. 
They  are  all  thieves,  from  the  aree  to  the  towtow, 
but  not  quite  fo  expert  at  it  as  our  Otaheitee  friends. 
''  The  cullom  of  tatto«'ing  prevails  greatly  among 


this  occafion  ;  but  it  is  likely  they  are  much  the  fame  Owhyliee. 
as  thofe  of  the  Friendly  and  Society  Ifle';.  '■      v 

"  Both  men  and  women  are  very  cleanly  in  their 
perfons ;  the  latter  wafh  their  whole  bodies  in  frefh 
water  twice  and  fcmctimes  three  times  a-Jay  ;  but  the 
women  of  Otaheitee  have  the  advantage  of  them  in  one 
point  of  cleanlintfs,  which  is  eradicating  the  hairs 
from  under  the  arm-pits.  This  is  a  cuftom  we  ob- 
ferved  nowhere  but  at  the  Society  Ifles. 

"  There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  indulge 
themfelves  more  in  their  fenfual  appetite  tlian  thefe  : 
in  fadt,  they  carry  it  to  a  moil  fcandalous  and  fhame- 
ful  degree,  and  in  a  manner  not  proper  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  ladies  are  very  l.Hvilh  of  their  favours }. 
but  are  far  from  being  fo  mercenary  as  thofe  of  the 
Friendly  or  Society  Iflts,  and  fome  of  their  attach- 
ments fetmed  purely  the  effeft  of  affeftion.  They  arc 
initiated  into  this  way  of  life  at  a  very  early  period; 
we  faw  fome  who  could  not  be  more  than  ten  years 
old. 

"Their  clothing confi lis  of  cloth  of  different  kinds: 
that  worn  by  the  men,  which  is  called  marro,  is  about 
half  a  yard  wide,  and  four  yards  long;  that  of  the  wo- 
men,  three  quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  and  of  the  fame 
length  as  the  mens  :  this  they  call  pah-o'ouiua ;  the^ 
both  wear  it  round  their  middle,  but  the  men  pafs  it 
between  their  legs.  ^  This  is  the  general  drtfs  of  both 
fexes  ;  but  the  better  fort  fometimes  throw  a  large 
piece  loofely  over  their  (boulders.  Befides  the  marro, 
they  have  feveral  other  kinds  of  cloth,  which  derive 
their  names  either  from  the  different  ufes  they  are  ap- 
plied to,  or  their  different  texture  and  pattern  ;  all, 
however,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  are  made  from  the 
Chinefe  paper  mulberry  tree.  The  principal  of  thefe 
is  the  cappa,  which  is  about  lo  or  12  feet  long,  and 
nearly  as  many  wide,  and  is  thick  and  warm  ;  they 
wrap  themfelves  up  in  this  when  they  retire  to  flcep. 
They  have  another  kind,  which  is  white,  and  much 
thinner  ;  this,  as  has  been  before  obfervcd,  they  throw 
loofely  over  their  (boulders  ;  it  is  fometimes  20  or  30 
yards  long,  and  wide  in  proportion.  The  marro  and 
pah-o'ouwa  are  curioufly  painted  of  various  patterns, 
but  the  others  are  generally  white,  or  dyed  red,  black, 
and  yellow. 

"    J'he  principal   ornaments  of  the   men    are    the  ■ 
feather-caps  and  cloaks;  fome  of  the  latter  reach dowa 
to   their  heels,  and   have  a  moll  magnilicent  appear, 
ance.     They  are  made  for  the   moll   part  of  red  and 


thefe  people,  but  the  men  have  a  much  larger  (hare  of    yellow  feathers,  wliich  are  tied  upon  fine    network. 


it  than  the  women  :  many  (particularly  fome  of  the 
natives  of  Mow'whce)  have  one  half  their  body,  from 
head  to  foot,  marked  in  this  manner,  which  gives  them 
a  moil  flriking  appearance.  It  is  done  with  great  re- 
gularity, and  looks  remarkably  neat  :  fome  have  only 
an  arm  marked  in  this  manner',  others  a  leg  ;  fome 
again  have  both  arm  and  leg,  and  others  only  the  hand. 
The  women  are  the  moil  part  marked  upon  the  hand, 
and  fome  upon  the  tip  of  their  tongue  ;  but  of  thefe 
we  faw  but  few.  Both  fexes  have  a  particular  mark 
according  to  the  diftrrft  in  which  they  live ;  or  it  is 
rather  the  mark  of  the  aiee,  or  principal  man,  under 
whofe  jurifdiction  they  more  immediately  are.  We 
never  faw  the  operation  of  tattowing  performed,  nor 
could  we  procure  a  fight  of  the  inftrumenta  ufed  upon 


The  caps  arc  compofed  of  the  fame  kind  of  feathers, 
which  are  fometimes  intermixed  with  black  ;  they  are 
fecured  upon  a  kind  of  bafket-work,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  helmet.  Both  eaps  and  cloaks  are  made  of  va- 
rious patterns  and  fizes.  The  cloaks  are  not  all  com- 
pofed of  the  fame  kind  of  feathers,  but  are  fometimes 
varied  with  the  long  tail-feathers  of  the  cock,  with  a 
border  of  yellow  or  red,  and  fometimes  with  thofe  of 
the  tropic  bird.  Both  caps  and  cloaks,  however,  are 
only  tcj  be  feen  in  the  poffcffion  of  the  principal  people. 
They  have  alfo  a  kind  of  fly-flap,  made  of  a  bunch  of 
feathers  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  thin  piece  of  fraooth 
and  polifhed  wood  :  they  are  generally  made  of  the 
tail-feathers  of  the  cock,  but  the  better  fort  of  people 
have  them  of  the  tropic  birds  feathers,  or  thofe  belong- 
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«?vvb|hce   iiig  to  a  black   and   yellow   bii'd   calleJ   moho.     The     Gio,  II.   c.  21.  an  1    19  Geo.  II.   c.  34.),  mak.'a  it  Otjlij, 

II         handle  is  very  frequeniiy  made  of  one  of  the  bones  of     tianfportution  for  feven  years,  if  the  penalties  be  not  '>»i"L 

the   arm  or  leg  of  thofe   whom  they   have   killed  in     paii!  '~~ 


Ow:i; 


battle,  curioufly  i  ihid  with  torto'fe-lhell :  theie  they 
deem  very  valuable,  and  will  not  part  with  them  un- 
der a  great  price.  This  ornament  is  common  to  the 
fuperiors  of  both  fexts. 

"  The  women  too  have  their  (liare  in  the  ornamen- 
t:il  wav  :  that  which  they  value  moll  is  the  orai.  This 
is  a  kind  of  ruff  or  neckl.ice,  made  of  red,  green,  black, 
and  yellow  feathers,  curioufly  put  together,  and  in 
moft  elegant  patterns,  which  really  do  honour  to  the 
fancy  of  the  ladies,  whofe  Ajufinefi  it  is  to  make  them. 
They  never  think  then,f;lves  drefled  without  one  or 
two  of  ihefe  round  their  necks,  and  thofe  who  can 
uCFord  it  wear  many.  Others  a^ain  are  compofed  of 
fmall  variegated  fhells,  difpofed  in  a  very  neat  manner; 
and  fomc  coufift  of  feveral  rows  of  twifttd  hair,  with 
a  piece  of  carved  wood  or  bone,  highly  polilhed,  the 
bottom  part  forming  a  curve.  The  higher  the  qua- 
lify of  the  wearer,  the  greater  is  the  fize  of  the  wood 
or  bone,  and  the  quantity  of  the  twilled  hair.  The 
next  thing  is  the  pooremal;  or  br.icelet  ;  the  molt  va- 
luable are  made  of  boar's  tulles  faiiened  together  fide 
by  fide  with  a  piete  of  firing,  by  means  of  a  hole  drill- 
ed throuj;h  the  middle;  the  larger  the  tulks,  the  great- 
er the  vslue.  8onictimef  two  (hells  tied  round  the 
wrills  with  twilled  or  braided  hair,  feive  the  purpofe  of 
bracelets;  but  even  in  this  cafe  they  fhow  great  nice- 
ty, being  particularly  careful  to  niitch  them  as  near  as 


OXALIS,  woonsoRREL:  A  genus  of  the  penta- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  14th  or. 
der,  Gruiiia/es.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous;  the  petaU 
conneiled  at  the  heels  ;  the  capfule  pentagon^,  and 
opening  at  the  angles.  There  are  feven  fpecics ;  of 
which  the  only  remarkable  is  the  acetofella,  or  common 
woodforrel.  This  grows  naturally  in  moil!  fhady  woods, 
and  at  the  fides  of  hedges  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and 
is  but  fcldom  admitted  into  gardens.  The  toots  are 
compofed  of  many  fcaly  joints,  wliich  propagate  in 
greiit  plenty.  The  leaves  aiife  immediately  from  the 
roots  upon  fingle  long  foot-llalks,  and  are  compofed 
oi  three  lieartlhaped  lohes.  They  are  gratefully 
acid,  and  of  ufc  in  the  fcurvy  and  other  puttid  dii- 
orders. 

OXFORD,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name 
in  England,  celebrated  for  its  univcrfity,  and  pleafaut- 
ly  fuuated  in  a  plain,  with  a  fine  fiuitfnl  country  all 
around.  The  compofition  of  the  name  is  obvious.  In 
the  Britifli  times  it  feems  to  have  been  a  plue  ot  lludy, 
"  1  he  wifdom  of  our  anceltom  (fays  Camden),  as  ap- 
pears in  our  hillory,  confecrated  even  in  the  Britilh 
times  this  city  to  the  mufes,  trar.flating  tlicm  fiom 
Greeklade  (now  a  fmall  town  in  Wilts)  hither,  as  to 
a  more  fruitful  nurfery.  For  Alexander  Nccham  *  ^  I)e  Na 
writes,  '  Italy  cliims  fuperior  knowledge  of  civil  law  •,iira  Rim 
-     -  -   ■  -  '■'    J. 


poffiblc.     They   weie  prodigioufly   fond  of  thofe   we  but  tlie  Itudy  of  divinity  and   the   liberal  arts   prove, 

gave  them,   which   were  only  a  few  beads,  fecuted  by  that  the  univerfity  of  Paris   defcrvcs  the  preference  of 

thread  upon  a  ilrip  of  fcarlet  cloth,  and  made  to  but-  all  others.     Agreeable  a!fo  to  Merlin's  prophecy,  Wif- 

ton  round  the  wrifl.      So  much  did  they  at  firll  value  dom  has  flourilhedat  the  Ford  of  Oxen,  and  will  in  its 

them,  that  a  fmall  hatchet  and  one  of  thefe  would  pur-  due  time  pafs  over  alfo  into  Irehnd.'     But  in  the  fol- 

chafe  a  hog,  which   without  it  could  not   have  been  lowing  Saxon  age,  when  fo  many  critics  were  deflroy- 

boUL'ht  for  three  large  hatchets.      The  women  were  ed,    it   underwent  the   common   fate,   and  for  a  long 

perpetually  teazing  the  men  to  difpofe  of  their  various  while  was  famous  only  for  the   reilcks  of  Fridefwide, 

rticles  for  thefe  bracelets  ;  at  leafl  O'.ie  of  them  was  who  was  ranked   among   the   faints  for  her  holy  life. 


al.vays  to  make  a  part  of  the  price."  W.Long.  136.  O 
S.  Tat.  19.  2«. 

OWL,  in  ornithology.     See  SrRix. 

OWLlNG,  fo  called  from  its  being  ufually  carried 
on  in  the  night,  is  the  offence  oJ  tranlpoiting  wool  or 


meiely  becauie  fhe  had  folemnly  devoted  he-felf  to 
God  ;  and  prince  Algar,  folicitmg  her  in  m.-.rriage, 
was  mlraculouily,  as  they  fay,  deprived  of  his  j;ye- 
fight." 

Peihaps  the  following  additional  extraft  from  Cam- 
iheep  out  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  detriment  of  its  llaple  den  will  be  more  to  the  purpofe  in  developing  the 
nianufafluie.  This  was  forbidden  at  common  law,  ancient  (late  of  learning  in  this  city,  than  any  thing 
and  more  particularly  by  ftatute  11  Edw.  III.  c.  i.  which  we  could  bring  forward  of  our  own.  "  When 
when  the  importance  of  our  wocllen  manufa,5lure  was  the  ftorm  of  the  D..niih  war  was  over,  the  moft  reli- 
tJrfl  attended  to  ;  and  there  are  now  many  later  fla-  gious  piince  Alfred"  rcfiored  their  retreats  to  the  long- *A.D. 8! 
tutes  relating  to  this  offence,  the  mofl  ufelul  and  prin-  exiled  mules,  by  founding  three  colleges,  one  for 
cipal  of  which  are  thefe  enatied  in  the  reign  of  Queen  grammarians,  another  for  philofophy,  and  a  thud  for 
Elizabeth,  and  fince.  The  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  3.  makes  divinity.  ^J'his  will  be  more  fully  explained  by  tlie  fol- 
the  tranfportation  ot  fve  fhecp,  or  embatking  them  on  lowing  pafTage  in  the  old  annals  of  the  New  Monaflery 
board  aiiy  fhip,  fur  the  iirft  offence  forfeiture  of  goods,  at  Winchcfler.  •  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  8o6,  the 
and  imprifoiimtnt  lor  a  yeir,  and  that  at  the  end  of  fecond  year  of  the  arrival  of  St  Grimbald  in  England, 
the  year  the  kft  hand  fhiU  be  cut  off  in  fome  public  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  wns  begun  ;  the  full  who 
market,  and  fhall  be  there  nailed  up  in  the  cpcntft  prelided  and  read  divinity  leflures  in  it  being  St  Neoth, 
place;  and  the  fecond  offence  is  felony.  The  flatutes  an  aLbot  and  able  divine  ;  and  St  Grimbald,  a  moll 
12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  and  7  &  8  Will.  111.  c.  28.  make  eminent  proieffor  of  the  incomparable  fweetncfs  of  the 
t>(e  exportation  of  wool,  fhecp,  or  fuller's  earth,  liable  facrcd  pages;  Hffer  the  monk,  an  excellent  fiholar, 
to  pecuniary  penalties,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  inte-  proieiling  grammar  and  rhetoric  ;  Joiin  monk  of  tie 
red  eftheihip  and  cargo  by  the  owners,  if  privy  ;  and  church  of  St  David  giving  lectures  in  logic,  inufic, 
conlifcation  of  gootTs,  and  three  years  impnfonmcnt  to  and  arithmetic  ;  and  John  the  monk,  colle.:gne  of  St 
the  mailer  and  all  the  mariners.  .And  the  ftatute  4  Grirn'oald,  a  man  of  gre^it  parts,  and  a  univerfal  foho- 
Qc^.  I.  c.  II.  (amended   and   farther  enforced  by  11      lar,  teaching  geometry  and  aftronomy  before  the  moll 

glo- 
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)rJ,  plovioxis  and  invincible  King  Alfred,  wfiofe  memoiy 
"""  will  dwell  like  honey  in  t!ie  mouths  of  all."  Soon  a'- 
ter,  as  we  find  in  nn  excellent  MS.  of  the  faid  Aiier, 
•who  was  at  that  time  profefTor  here,  '  broke  out  a 
fharp  and  fatal  quarrel  between  Grymbold  and  thofe 
very  learned  rren  whom  he  had  brought  thither  with 
him,  and  the  old  fcholais  whom  he  found  there  ;  who, 
on  his  cominir,  unanimoufly  rcfnfed  to  receive  the 
rules,  methods,  and  forms  ofleftuting,  that  Grymbold 
introduced.  I'hree  years  had  paffej  without  any  great 
difference  between  them;  but  the  fecret  averfion  after- 
wards broke  out  with  the  utmcft  violence.  In  order 
lo  quell  it,  the  invincible  King  Alfred,  as  foon  as  he 
heard  of  it  bylhe  meffages  and  complaints  from  Grym- 
bold, went  in  perfon  to  Oxford  to  put  an  end  lo  the 
difpute,  and  he  took  the  greatelt  p.iin5  to  hear  the 
caufes  and  complaints  on  both  fides.  The  foundation 
of  the  difference  was  this  :  I'he  old  fcholars  maintain- 
ed, that  before  Grymbold  came  to  Oxford  learning 
had  flourifned  there,  though  the  fcholars  at  that  time 
were  fewer  than  in  more  ancient  times,  the  (greater 
part  being  driven  out  by  the  cruelty  and  oppreffion  of 
the  Pagans.  They  alfo  proved  and  fhowed,  and  that 
by  the  undoubted  teflimony  ot  ancient  chronicles,  that 
the  ordinances  and  regulations  of  the  place  were  ella- 
blifhed  by  certain  rehgious  and  learned  men,  fuch  as 
Gildas,  Mrlkinus,  Ninnius,  Kcntigern,  and  others, 
wh«  had  all  lived  to  a  good  old  age  in  thefe  ftudies, 
having  fettled  matters  there  in  peace  and  harmony  ; 
and  alfo  that  St  (jermanus  came  to  Oxford,  and  ftaid 
there  half  a  year  in  his  journey  over  Britain  to  preach 
againft  the  Pelagian  herefies,  an,'  wonderfully  approved 
their  plan  and  inltitution.  The  kine,  with  unheard- 
of  condefcenfion,  gave  both  parties  attentive  hearing, 
and  repeated  his  pious  and  feafonable  advice  to  maln- 

itain  mutual  union  and  concord,  and  left  tbeai  with  the 
profpeft  that  loth  paities  would  follow  his  advice  and 
embrace  his  inftitution?.  But  Grymbold,  ofi'ended  at 
this  proceeding,  immediately  retired  to  the  monaftery 
at  Wincjielfer  lately  founded  by  King  Alfred.  He 
alfo  caufed  his  tomb  to  be  removed  to  Winthefler,'in 
which  he  had  intended  to  lay  his  bones  when  his 
courfe  of  life  was  ended,  in  the  vault  under  the  chan- 
cel of  St  Peter's  church  at  Oxford,  which  church  him- 
felf  had  built  from  the  ground  of  itone  polilhed  in  the 
moil  coftly  manner.' 

"  This  happy  reftoration  of  learning  was  followed 
in  a  few  years  by  various  calamities.  The  Danes  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  plundered  and  burnt  the  place  ; 
and  foon  after  Harold  Harefoot  pracf  ifed  the  moft  in- 
human barbarities  here  in  revenge  for  fome  of  his  men 
who  were  killed  in  an  affray  ;  fo  that  the  moft  melan- 
choly remove  of  the  ftudents  enfued,  and  the  univer- 
fity  remained  almoft  extinft,  a  lamentable  fpeftacle  till 
the  time  of  William  the  Norman.  Some  have  falfely 
fuppofcd  this  prince  took  the  city,  milled  by  a  wrong 
reading  in  fome  copies  of  Oxonia  for  Exon'ia.  At  that 
time,  however,  it  was  the  feat  of  an  univerfity,  as  we 
learn  from  thefe  words  of  Ingulphus,  who  lived  at  that 
time.  '  I  Ingulphus  fettled  firlt  at  Weftminfler,  was 
.afterwards  fent  to  ftudy  at  Oxford,  having  made  great- 
er proficiency  than  many  of  my  own  age  in  Ariitolle, 
&c.'  What  we  call  an  univeifily,  they  in  that  zyz 
called  a_y?u</>'."  Many  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  de- 
fctteJ  till  about  the  ytar  1 1 29,  and  that  this  defertioa 
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was  in  conCcquence  of  its  having  been  tcfieged  snd  Gif""'. 
taken  by  William  the  Conqueror.  About  this  year, '*""'""" 
however,  Robert  Pulen  began  to  read  Itftures  in  divi- 
nity, or  (as  it  is  exprelTed  in  the  chronicle  of  Ofcney 
abbey)  the  Holy  Scripture",  which  had  fallen  into  ne- 
gleft  in  England  ;  and  fuch  was  the  refort  of  lUidents 
to  it,  that  in  the  rei^n  of  King  John  there  were  not 
fewer  than  3COO.  Robert  d'Ojly,  a  Norman,  to  whom 
William  the  Conqueror  had  gi"en  the  greatelt  part  of 
it,  budt  a  cp.ftle  on  the  weft  fide  in  1C71  ;  and  he  is 
alfo  fuppofed  to  have  furrounded  it  with  walls.  In  a 
palace  built  by  Henry  1.  was  born  Richard  I.  com- 
monly called  Cceur  de  Lien.  About  the  tenth  of  King 
John,  there  happened  a  quarrel  between  the  citizens 
and  ftudents  ;  in  confequence  of  which  many  of  the 
latter  quitted  it,  but  returned  ;igaln  a  few  years  after- 
wards. Here  Henry  III.  held  a  parliament  to  fettle 
the  differences  betwixt  him  and  his  barons  ;  when  he 
confirmed  the  privileges  granted  to  the  univerfity  by 
his  predcceffors,  and  added  others  of  his  own.  In  this 
reign  the  ftudents  are  faid  to  hcve  IjCen  30,00c,  who 
were  ;dl  excommunicated  by  the  pope  for  fome  rude- 
nefs  to  his  legate.  In. the  time  of  Duns  Scotus,  we 
are  told  that  30,000  fcholars  attended  his  kftLies. 
M:?tthew  Paris  ftyk-s  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  '  the 
fccor.-l  fchool  of  the  church  after  Paris,  and  the  very, 
foundation  of  the  church.'  The  popes  had  before 
this  honoured  it  with  the  title  of  Univerfity,  which 
they  had  con'erred  by  their  decrees  on  no  other  but 
that  of  Paris,  this  of  Oxford,  and  thofe  of  Bologna 
and  Salamanca.  It  was  decreed  in  the  council  of  Vi- 
enne,  that  '  fchools  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew,  A- 
rabic,  and  Chaldee  languages,  Ihould  be  eredled  in  the 
ftudies  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca  (as 
the  moft  confi  lerable),  that  the  knowledge  of  thefe 
languages  might  prevail  by  their  being  thus  taught;, 
and  that  Catholic  perfons  be  thofen,  fufSciently  vcrfed. 
therein,  two  in  each  language.  For  thrfe  in  Oxford, 
the  bifhop:,  monafteries,  chapters,  convents,  colleges, 
exempt  and  not  excm.pt ;  and  the  reftors  of  churches 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  were 
to  provide  a  competent  maintenance."  In  Edw.  IIl.'s 
time,  the  fcholars  were  fplit  into  two  fae^tions,  call- 
ed the  northern  and  fouthein  men;  a  divifion  which  was 
attended  with  many  difordcrs  and  much  violence,  but  Iii- 
a  ftiort  time  concord  and  harmony  again  prevailed. 

As  colleges  began  about  this  time   to  be  founded 
and  endowed,  we  fliall  heie  prefcnt  our  readers  with 
a  lift  of  them,  together  with  the  tiine  when,  and  the. 
perfons  by  whom,  they  were  founded. 

feunjcis,  KJn^s  rf'rvns, 

Kina  Alfre.l.  rtlfred. 

^Sir  J.'hn  Ualiol,  father  to  the  king?  „        ,,, 
i     otSc»ts.  '-jHcnrylll. 

V  Walter   Mcrtop.   lord    chancellor?  _  ,         ,, 
I      anJ  biOiop  *[  Rochcfter.  ^  tdsvardl. 

li.lward  II.  £dw.  H. 

W.ilttr  Stajilf  ton,  bin-.op.  I  dw.  II. 

Robert  tgiesfi>-'.d,  11.  O.  tdw.  IK. 

JWiKiani  of  Wickham,  bidiop  of  J  „,      ,,, 
1      Wirchefier,  lord  thancellor.       \  '^'l"'-  '"• 
<  Richard  Fleming,  bifhop  of  Lin  1  „ 
i     con.  *^  J  Henry  Vr 

<Hu'.;h    Chicheley,   archbirticp   of/  „  ,,. 

i     Canterbury.  ^        J  Henry  V. 


Co/te^fs. 
Uf.ivcrli  y. 

Baliol. 

Merton. 

Oriel. 

Fxefer. 

Queen". 

New  College 


Lincoln. 
AU-Souls. 
Magdalen. 
Brazcn-Nofe. 


5  WjUara  Wainflect.  bid-op  of  Win-  7  „         ... 
I     chelter,  l.rd  chancellor.  ^  MenT  \  :. 

5  William  Smith,  bilhop  of  Lincoln,?  t,       ,,,,- 
1    andJUchard  Sutjci),  El^;;  J"en.vUi. 

Car^'Ua- 
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OxfortJ. 


ColU- 


'  -.  r^i    -A-    ?  Richard  Fcx,  bifhop  of  U 

Corpus- Lhrilh.  i      „  111      -  "^    -    ■ 

'  I      ftcr,  an  1  1  ril 


Chrift- Church. 

Trinity. 

St  John  BajitiH. 

Jrftis. 
\Vjd!\;ni. 

I*embi*nlce. 


vy  feal.  ^ 

and  Cardinal  Wol- ' 


5  Henry  VIII 

Sir.  Thon;a5  Pope. 
J  iiir  Thomas  White,  merchant  of 
2      Londnii. 
Oufen  Elizabeth 
Nich  'asani  Oomthy  Wadham 
ale,     .l<i;    and    Or 
litwick. 
Worccfier  was  called  (Tlmctfler  bell   till  la'cly,  that  it  was  en 

cloAtd  by  <iy  Tlioma>    "okc,  and  made  cfille;;iate. 
Harlfird  wu'  H.irt-htll  till  1740,  that  it  was  erevJled  into  a  col 
le^e  by  Dr  Richard  Newton. 


C  I'hnma'i    T'flaU 
I     Richard  Whit 


Heii.VlII. 

I  Hcn.Vni. 

Mary. 

f  Mary. 

F.llznbeth. 
James  /. 

J  James  I. 


All  thefe  are  richly  endowed,  and  have  fine  gardens, 
libraries,    chapels,   &c.     The   halls  in    which  the  ftu- 
flents  maintain  thenifelves,  except  a  few  tliat  h->.ve  ex- 
hi!  itions,are  thefe:  St  Edmund's,  belonging  to  Queen's 
coUeire  ;    Magdalen,    to    Magdalen    college ;    St   Al- 
ban's  to  Mrrton  ;   St  Mary's,  to  Ori  1  ;  New- Inn,   to 
New  college       Several  pcrfons  h  ve  been  Rreat  btne- 
faftors  to  pirticulr  colleiji-s.  as  Dr  RattlifFe  to  Uni 
veifity  collepe  ;  Colonel  Codiinaton   and  Dr  Clarke, 
to  All-fouls  ;  Queen  Caroline,  to  Queen's  ;  the  before- 
mentioned  Dr  CInrke  and  Mrs  Eaton,   to  Worcefter ; 
DrWake,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  Chrift  chnch. 
The  mod  conlidetable  of  thefe  lolkijes  are  Magdikn's 
and  Chrift  church,   which  irt  as  noble  foundations  as 
any  in  the  world       The  church  of  the  litter  is  the  ca 
thedral,  and  has  a  dtan,  eight  canons,  eight  chaplains, 
eight  nnging  men,  fight  chorifters,   a   teacher  of  mu- 
/■.c,  and  an  organift       Eac   of  the  colleges  his  its  vi- 
fitor  appointed  by  its  ftatutes,  eiCept  Chrill-church, 
which  IS  fubje<St  to  the  vifitcilion  ot  the  Sovereign  alone. 
The  other  remit kable  buildings  belonging  to  the  uni- 
verfity  are,  firll,  thf  public  fchools  ;  fccondly,  the  Bod- 
leian or  public  library  ;  thirdly,    Rntcllffc's  lilirary,  a 
mod   elfgrint   llruflure,    for    buiL'.ing  and   furnlfhing 
which,  Dr  Ratcliffe  left  40  ocol  ;  fourthly,  the  theatre, 
huilt  by  Sheldon,   archblfliop  of  Canterbury  ;   fifthly, 
the  mufeum    in  which   is  nn  ela'  oratory  and  a  repofi- 
tory  for  n.itural  and  artificial  rarities  and  antiquities; 
fixthiy     tht    Clarendon  printing  houfc,    fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it   wis  built  partly   with  the  money  arifing  to 
the  uriverfity  by  the  fale  of  Lord  <'l,irendon's  hiftory. 
To  the  fouth  of  Magdalen  college  lies  the  phyfic  gar- 
den,  inilituted  by  the  Earl  of  D  mbv,  and  mu-  h  im- 
proved  by    Dr  Sherrard.      It  contains   five  acres,  in 
which  is  a  complete  fcries  of  fuch  plants  as  grovf  natu 
rally,  difpofed  in  their  rcfpciftive  claifcs  :  together  with 
two  ntat  and  convenient  green-houfes,  ftocked  with  a 
valuable  coUeilion  of  exotics,  and  a  hot  houfe,  where 
various  plants  '  rought  from   the  warmer  climates  are 
ralfed.      fhe  whole  body  of  the  univerfity,   including 
protefTors,  fellows,  and   Undents  of  all  forts,  exceeds 
3000.      Each   college   has    its  particular  ftatutes  and 
rules  for  government.     There    are    four   terms  in  the 
year  for  public  exercif^s,  &c.  and  particulai  d:  ys  and 
hours  for  public  le    urcsby  the  feveral  proreftbri     The 
univerfity  is  governed  by    a   chancellor,  high  fteward, 
vice-chancellor,  two  proftois,  a  pullic  orator  (fee  Pw 
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Kwgi  rcizns.  when  Robert  King,  the  1  ft  ahHot  of  Ofeney,  was 
elefted  Bifhop.  It  is  jrnveine  '  by  a  .tiayor,  highlkw- 
ard,  recorder,  four  al 'ermen,  ei  iht  affillants,  t'o 
baihfFs,  a  town-clerk,  t.vo  chninbcrl  lins,  all  ihit 
have  borre  the  office  of  '  .-tiliff  ;>n:l  chas  bcriain,  ind 
twenty-four  common  council  men  :  but  the-fe  a'e  fub- 
jeiS  to  the  ch.incell  r  or  vicc;-chai  celioi  ot  thr-  uni- 
verfity in  all  affairs  of  momeut ;  and  not  /inly  the  may- 
or, but  the  principal  citizen  ,  and  fher.ff  of  the  coun- 
ty, take  an  o  ith  to  mint-in  the  priv  lee-es  of  the  uni- 
verfity. The  city,  including  the  colleges,  is  a  :  lace  of 
confideraMe  magnitude,  havin^j  i^  pari;li  churches, 
befi  es  the  cathedr  .1  well  built,  cle  n,  and  regular. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  town  from  the  VVoodftock  and 
Banbury  loads,  a  neat  hofpital  hath  heen  l-tely  ertft- 
ed  by  the  truftees  of  Dr  Ratcliffe's  hencfadion.  out 
of  the  furplus  money  remaining  after  defraying  the 
expence  of  his  library.  The  m  le  line  of  the  family  of 
Vere,  to  whom  the  city  had  given  the  title  of  earl  for 
500  %ears,  Jailing  in  -\ubr  y  de  Vcre,  who  w;3  twen- 
tieth earl  Queen  Annec.  nfer  eJ  the  title  upon  Roficrt 
Harley,  a  delcendaac  of  the  Veres,  in  whofe  family  it 
fiill  continues,  The  i  hief  tra  !e  of  the  citv  is  in  malt, 
conveyed  in  barges  to  London  It  is  imp-ffible,  in  the 
narrow  bounds  neceffarily  prefcribcd  to  this  article,  to 
give  fe  partis  ular  an  account  of  this  celebrated  place 
as  its  importance  demands  :  but  we  ftiiU  refer  our 
leaders  to  the  article  UMivtRsiry,  when  this  femi- 
nary,  amonglt  otheri,  ftiall  be  more  particularly  de- 
fctibe  . 

OXFORDSHIRE,  which  made  part  of  theteni- 
tory    of  the   ancient   Dobun't,    a   county  of   England, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Gliuceftcrftiirc  ;  on  the  fouth, 
where  it  is  broadeft,  the  river  Ifis  divides  it  from  Berk- 
ftilre  ;  on  the  ealt,  it  is  '  ounJcd  by  Euckinghanifhire; 
and  on  the  north,  where  it    ttrniin^tes  in   a   narrow 
point,  it  has  on  the  on    file  Nv  rthamptonfh're,  and 
on  ihe  other  Warwiekftiire.     Ic  extends  50  miles  from 
notth  to   fouth,  and   35    from  eall  to   weft,  making 
about    ijo   in   circumference:   within  which  are  con. 
tained  one  city,    15  market-towns,    2  -o  pirifties,   14 
hundreds    534,100   acres,    and  a' out   12 -,000  fouls. 
The  air  is  fwcet   and   plealant,    and  the  foil  rich  and 
fertile.      The  lower  parts  conliil  of  meadows  and  corn- 
fields, and  the  higher  were  ccveretl  with  woods  till  the 
civil  wars;   in  which  they   w.rt^  fo  entirely  ilcftroyed, 
that  wood  is  now  extrcncly  fcarce  and  dear,  except  iu 
what  is  called  the  chiltern,  and  fo  is  co:d  ;  of  confe- 
quencc  fuel   bears  an  exorbitant  price,     fiie  cruiity  i» 
extremely  well   watered  ;   for  befides  the   Ifis,   Tame, 
Chcrwcll,   Eve  niode    and    Windrudi,   there  is  a  great 
num*  er  of   lefler  rivers  -ind  drooks       One  of  the  four 
great  Roman  ways  p  flcs  quite  thro'  this  county,  enter- 
ing at  the  parifh  of  Chirn-r,  and  going  out  at  th..t  of 
Goring.      There  is  another  \-  IFer  oni ,  that  exten^!s  be- 
tween ColnV  rook  ind  Waihnfeird,  called  Grcm.fjMe.  The 
county  fends  nine  mem  tis  to  paril.iment,  viz.  two  for 
the  ftilie,  two  for  the  city,  two  for  thj  univerfity,  two 
for  new  Woodftock,  and  one  fur  Bafi   ury 

OXG  \NG,  or  OxGATE,  is  generally  t  ken,  in  our 
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hVu   Oraior);    a  keeper  of  the  archives,  a  regifter,  old  law-books,   for  15  acres,  or   as  mucn  ground  as  a 

three  eftiuire-beadles,  and  three  veomen  bea  des.      As  ''"g''=  ""  ^an  plough  in  a  year. 

to  the  city,  it  has  had  the  fame  privileges  granted  to  OXUCl.iE,  in   natural  hiftery,  the  name  of  a  ge- 

£t  ao  London,  particularly  an  ex  mption  from  toll  all  ""^  '^^  '^^^^^  °*  '^^  '•■'''''  °'  f'^'^"  '^-  '' "'  "^  the  colum- 

aver  England.    It  was  made  an  enifcopal  fee  in  1 54 1,  na"",  not  the  rhemboidai,  kind.  Oi  this  genus  there  are 
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OTily  two  known  fpec 'es :  i.  A  fine  km'l  with  t^in 
fl  kfs  zm'  trnfvnfc  fi'ainents,  fo  nd  in  the  ciavev 
bsrilcs  of  t' e  r'vtr  Nen,  near  Peterforou,!i  in  North- 
ampfoi  (hire  and,  2.  A  iliill  kin  !  with  t'l'wk  p^-'tes 
anrf  lonL-itudinnl  filaments.  Phis  is  not  uncommon  in 
York  (hire,  an  !  li^s  fometimes  in  a  ycUow  and  fotre- 
time-  in  a  blue  ihy. 

OXUS.  or  JrHi'M,  a  lar^e  river  of  Afi^,  much 
taken  notice  of  n  ncient  hiftoriee,  but  ^.oes  not  rife 
jn  the  north  of  Indii,  ?.s  molt  writers  sffirm  ;  for. 
airordin-  to  tKe  brft  and  l?ttft  maps  nni^e  by  thofe 
who  h--ve  bren  upon  the  fpot,  it  rn  a  courfe  of  about 
sfio  mi'es  ftom  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  1.  kc  Aral, 
•whcfe  .'iir,ciiC  ins  have  laiely  been  difccvered,  and 
IF  )w  Terv  liitriy  know'n  to  the  Europtans  .  but,  as 
it  p-'fTts  thr^urrh  a  dtf  rt  country  abounc'inF  with 
fant's,  the  inha  'tants  <o  diverted  its  eourfc,  that  the 
old  iha"i    I  csn  h^ivly  be  difn.vred. 

OXYCR  \  '■  E,  in  pharmac),  a  mixture  o^  vinegar 
and  'Aacer,  pJi  per  to  afTu?.  'e,  coc-!,  nnd  rtfrtfh  The 
«fit?l  proportion  is  one  fpoonful  of  vinegar  to  five  or 
fix  fp'  on'.  Is  o''  w  'ter. 

OXYD,  is  the  term  ufed  in  the  new  chenii.;al  no- 
we-'clarure  to  <.xpref«  a  very  numerous  c'afs  of  bodies 
foimed  b>  the  union  "f  certain  bafis  with  a  fraalkr 
proportion  of  oxvgene  than  wh-ir  is  neceffiry  for  their 
ccpvtrfinn  imo  acids.  (S:e  Oxvgene).  1  he  oioft  re- 
ir.Rrkahle  of  thefe  fo'^es  are  wh  it  were  loimcrly  cull- 
ed metahii-  calces,  and  hzve  fcr  their  bafc  fome  me- 
talhV-  fubf^an  e.  It  is  in  this  (late  tiiat  metals  are  con- 
tained in  their  nrfs,  froi  •  which  tley  are  extrafti-d, 
and  converted  into  che  reguline  or  mitsllic  form,  hy 
the  procefs  talic  '  reiiudion.  Metala  are  converted  in- 
to oxvi'r  '  y  coni'  ul^ion,  and  by  folution  in  acijs  ;  and 
niaiiy  o*"  them  aCune  this  form  trom  thi  %ftion  of  the 
at.  ff-^here  alone,  but  more  readily  when  this  is  af- 
(ifted  f  y  moifture  Durin.j  their  convrrfion  into  oxy's, 
metals  lofe  their  fplerdor,  and,  acquiring  a  confider- 
able  incrtafe  of  a!  foluie  weight,  put  on  an  tatthy, 
pulverulent  -ppeBrance.  It  has  of  late  been  fupoofed 
that  all  earths  are  metallic  oxy  'f ,  and  that  all  o*  them 
would  be  capabk  of  reduftion,  were  we  poflefied  of 
any  body  for  which  oxygene  had  a  flronger  eleftive 
attrsflion  than  that  by  which  it  is  kept  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  hales  of  thele  fiippofed  oxyds.  But  this 
Opiriion,  beinc;  perfcftW  unlupjortert  by  experiment, 
cannot  be  a.'mitted  in  a  fcience  which,  like  the  che 
mifJry  of  the  pitfent  d.-^y,  afpircs  to  demonftiation. 

The  term  oxyd,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
combinations  of  metals  wi:h  oxy>rene,  hut  exprcfTes 
that  fird  degree  of  oxygenation  in  all  bodies  whicfi, 
without  (onverting  them  into  acids,  raufes  them  to 
approach  to  the  nature  of  falts  ;  and  of  thefe  there  is  a 
prodigious  variety  ;  as  the  oxyd  of  phc:fphoru.=,  which 
is  the  white  concrete  fubilance  into  which  that  body 
18  converted  bv  ■  ombuftion  ;  the  oxyd  of  azote,  or 
nitious  air  of  Dr  I'rieltley  ;  and  a  great  many  others. 
liCoit  of  the  oxyds  from  the  vegetal  le  and  animal  king- 
dom«  have  bafes  compounded  of  different  fin  pie  com- 
buftible  bodies.  Thus  fugnr,  all  the  gums,  mucus, 
and  f^:  rch,  are  vegetable  oX}d3;  the  bafes  of  which 
art  hydro;. ere  and  carbonne  comMned  in  vnrious  pro- 
portions. We  find  accordingly,  that  all  thtfe  bodies 
ate  by  fprther  ad.dit'oni  of  oxy^enc,  convertible  into 
acii's ;  and  it   is  jrobaLle  that  -thefe  acilia  diScr  hom 
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each  other  only  in  tlie  proportion  of  the  ^y^rogene  Orydittoai 
and  car'  onne  in  thfir  biifs.     The  baits  of  the  an'mal   '-"^y-^i.e.^ 
oxy.'s  are  llili  moie  lom.licited  ;   ."11,  or  moll  of  them,         '    . 
confiding   of  variius    combinations    of    azote,    phof-. 
pfcorue,    hydroiTtne,     car'  onne,     and    fulptiur.       See 
Calx,  Chlnistry,  and    Iable  of  CHtMicAL  no- 

MENCL  ^TIRE. 

OXYD.aTION,  is  a  term  employed  by  the  liter 
chemi  's  to  exprets  'he  procefs  by  which  bodies  are 
convrrted  into  oxyds  j  an.i  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  txaftly  fimilrr  to  coml-ind'on.  I'he  nituro  of 
this  procefs  hr-s  been  much  d  (putcd;  and  the  q'leftion 
OB  tl.is  fubjeft  involves  in  itfell  grcJt  part  of  t.he  c  n- 
toverfy  between  the  followers  of  the  immortal  tStaiil 
?n\  the  iuft'y  cele'^rated  L  voifier,  the  founders  of 
the  phlogiftic  and  antiphlogiilic  theories,  which  have 
for  lome  years  divided  the  chemu  al  \\orld.  A  view 
o*  this  quellion,  fiifficiently  ddtinff,  may  be  takt  a 
from  the  cafe  of  metals  am'  their  oxy^'s.  Metallic 
calce-  ^'/xi«A  fay  the  phlogift-an-)  are  fimple  bodies, 
writh,  when  united  with  phlogiltoB,  form  metals. 
1  he  pri'cefs  of  rf</ri9(V/n  lOiCfts  in  expofing  the  ores 
of  metals  to  an  intenfe  heat  in  contsft  with  lome 
infliimmable  ho  y,  moft  comreonlv  charco;;!  Du- 
ring this  op.^rat'.on,  fay  they,  the  charcoal  being  in- 
flamed, paats  wiih  itsphlcgii'.on,  which  is  inimediaiely 
abforbed  by  the  calx,  and  a  metil  is  fornrej.  La- 
voifierand  his  followers,  on  the  contrary,  contend  that 
mctdls  are  fimple  bo  lies  ;  but  that  in  the  ftate  of 
oxyds,  that  is,  as  they  commonly  exift  in  the  r  ores, 
they  arc  combined  with  oxygene.  Bnt  ns  oxygene  at 
a  high  temperature  is  more  ftrongly  attradled  by  char- 
coal than  by  nioft  metils,  during  the  piocefs  of  re- 
duftion  the  oxyd  is  decompounded,  and  the  oxygene 
unites  with  the  charcoal  to  form  carbonic  aci',  leaving 
the  rei^ulus  or  metal  free.  On  this  point  hinges  the 
preat  queftioB,  the  decifion  of  which  mult  materially 
afFtft  almoft  every  part  of  chemic'l  theory.  With- 
out prtfuming  to  decide  between  thefe  two  opinions, 
the  former  of  which  is  ftiU  fupported  by  one  or  two 
chemifts  of  the  firft  rank,  we  agree  with  Dr  Black 
in  thinking  that,  though  there  ftill  remain  a  few  fadls 
which  have  not  been  thoroughly  explained  on  anti- 
phlogiftic  principles,  this  theory  is  much  more  fimple, 
and  better  fupported  by  fifts,  than  any  that  preceded 
it.  It  has  this  great  adv.!ntoge  over  the  doftrinc  of 
Stahl,  that  it  requires  not  the  fup  jofition  of  an  ar- 
bitrary body,  which  does  not  afftft  <'Ur  fcnfes,  and 
of  the  exiftence  of  which  we  have  n  jt  even  a  (hadow  of 
proof.  Perhaps  we  may  farther  venture  to  allcrt,  that 
though  it  may  be  extremely  difficult,  or  even  iTipuf- 
Able,  to  refute  the  plilogitlic  theory,  influenced  as  we 
havt.  all  b^cn  by  a  itiong  prejudice  in  its  faoour ;  yet 
had  it  been  brought  forward  for  the  firll  time,  when 
our  knowledge  had  arrived  at  the  point  which  it  now 
holds,  it.  never  would  have  been  gincrally  received. 
See    C.«LCiNATioN,    Chemistky,   Combustion,  In- 

TL.MHMATION. 

OXYGENE,  a  term  adopte-l  in  the  new  cV.emical 
nomenclatuie  to  exprefs  the  acIdifyiHg  principle;  from 
"i.-'i  "  acid,"  and  >i'^|U..a'  "  to  generaiC  ''  It  is  not 
frund  naturally  in  a  feparate  ftate,  but  always  conj'ineJ 
or  mixed  v  ith  lome  other  fu'.  llance.  In  its  acritoim 
or  elaftic  flate,  it  is  called  by  the  French  chemi'ts  o\y- 
^endut gaif  sad  i»  the  fame  as  the  dtf/jio^i/licaleJair  of 
4  D  PrielUey 
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♦«7eene  Prleftley  and  Cavendifh,  tbe  emfyrta!  air  of  S^heele, 
_  '{  the  i<ita/  air  and  pure  air  of  other  moJern  chemifts. 
I_^'  "•  It  was  called  dephlogtfiicatfd  by  the  followers  of  Scahl's 
dodtrine,  who  imagined  it  to  be  air  deprived  of  phlo- 
gifton;  tlie  epithet  of  empyreal  was  given  to  it  by  Mr 
Schtelc,  who  firll  difcovered  it  to  be  the  only  conftituent 
part  of  the  acmofphere  which  contributes  to  fiipport 
inflammation  or  com^uftion.  He  made  ma  ay  curious 
experiments  on  inflammation,  and  was  the  firll  who 
comphtcly  analifcd  common  air,  fliowing  it  to  confift 
«f  27  p'rts  of  empyreal,  72  of  foul,  and  I  of  fixed 
air.  He  found,  that  thefe  27  parts  only  were  con- 
fnmed  ly  a  horning  boiiy  ;  and  that  thefe,  dnring  the 
a6t  of  combuftion,  were  united  and  combined  with 
the  inflammable  body  burnt  in  them,  fo  as  to  form  a 
compound  no  longer  combuftible.  Lavoifier  extend- 
ing thefe  experiments,  found  that  the  body,  thus  pro- 
duced «>y  empyreal  air,  lacing  combined  with  the  mat- 
ter of  the  inflammable  body  burnt  in  it,  was,  in  many 
cafes,  an  acid  ;  in  confequence  of  which  property,  he  . 
jfave  this  air  the  name  of  oxygene,  i.  c.  "  the  ge- 
rtrator  of  acidity."  He  was  perhaps  too  hafty 
jh  adopting  this  name  ;  for  the  fame  air  is  found  in 
combination  with  inflammable  matter,  forming  com- 
pounds that  .ire  by  no  means  acid, of  which  we  (hall  con- 
tent ourfelvea  witli  producing  only  one  example,  namely 
•water,  which  is  the  compound  refulting  trom  the  com- 
bination of  this  air  with  inflamnible  air.   See  Water. 

Common  atmofpheiio  air  was  found  by  Scheele  to 
promote  animal  life  in  a  manner  fomcwhat  fimilar  to 
its  promoting  combuftion.  He  extended  his  experi- 
ments to  this  fubjeft  alfo  ;  and  he  concludes,  that  this 
empyreal  air  is  the  only  part  of  the  atmofphere  which 
is  capable  of  fupportiug  animal  life,  and  that  no  ani- 
mal can  exift  a  minute  without  it.  In  confequence 
of  this  propel ty  it  has  been  called  vita/ air.  Since, 
however,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  fupport  both 
of  combuftion  and  of  animal  life,  and  llnce  neither  of 
thefe  can  exift  without  it,  both  the  terms  empyreal  aitA 
vital  are  dfficieijt,  exprefiing  only  certain  piopeities  of 
this  elaftic  fluid  (which  may  be  alfo  faid  of  the  word 
oxygene)  5  nn-i  hence  fome  later  chemifts  have  fuggell- 
td  the  propriety  of  deiigning  it  by  the  name  of  pure 
air.  See  Combustion,  iNfLAMMATiON,  Chemistry, 
Air,  Water. 

OXYGLYCU,  a  fpecies  of  drink  prepared  of  the 
fweetefl  honey-combs  maceratedand  boiled.  Thecombs, 
from  which  all  the  honey  has  been  exptelTed,  are  put 
into  a  pot  with  pure  water,  and  boiled  till  they  feem 
to  have  depofited  all  their  contained  honey  in  the  wa- 
ter. This  liquor  is  to  be  kept  ;  and,  when  diluted 
*vith  cold  water,  is  to  be  diank  in  the  fummer-time, 
in  order  to  remove  thirll. 

OXYMEL,  in  pharmacy,  a  compofitlon  of  vinegar 
»nd  honey.     See  Pharmacy. 

OYER,  in  law-books,  feems  to  have  been  anciently 
lifcd  for  what  is  now  called  ajjifes.      See  Asmse. 

O  YES,  a  corruption  of  the  French  Oykj,  Hear 
ye ;  a  term  or  formula  frequently  ufed  by  the  criers 
in  our  courts  on  making  proclamations,  or  to  enjoin 
lilence 

OYSTER,  in  zoology.    See  Ostrea. 
.    OniFk-Catcher.     See  HiEMATOPUs. 

OrHEH-iyhery.      See  OyJhr-FiiHtKr  and  OsTREA. 
■QiitEks,  FoJjUe.     Tbe  largeft  bed  that  is  known  of 
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foffile  oyfterj  is  that  near  Reading  in  Berkdj're.  They    Oyfti 
are  entirely  fliaped,  and  have  the  fame  fubllance  with  ""^^ 
the  recent  oyfter-fhells ;  and  yet  fine e  the   oldeft  hi- 
ftories    that    mention  the  place    give  an  account  of 
them,  we  nmft  fuppofe  they    have  lain    there    for  a 
long  time.     They  extend   over   no  lefs  than  fix  acres 
of  ground  ;  .ind  juft  above  them  is  a  large  Itratum  of 
a  greenilh  loam,  which  fome  writers  call  a  green  earth, 
and  others  a  green  fand.    It  is  compofed  of  a  crumbly  P/.y.  7 
marie,  and  a   large  portion   of  fand.     Under  them  is""  261, 
a  thick  ftratum  of  chalk.    They  all  lie  in  a  level  bed  ;!'•+*+• 
and  the  ftrata  above  the  (hells  aie  natural,  and  appear 
never  to  have  been  dug  through  till  the  time  of  find- 
in*  the  fhells. 

The  oyfter-fhells  and  ^reen  earth  united  make  a 
ftratum  of  about  t«'o  feet  thick  ;  and  over  this  there 
is  a  much  thicker  ftratum  of  a  bluiih  and  very  brittle 
clay  ;  but  neither  has  this  ever  been  dug  through,  ex- 
cei»t  wliere  the  Ihells  are  found.  This  is  vulgarly  de- 
nominated piercy-cliy,  and  is  elleemed  ufelcfs.  Thi* 
clay-bed  is  about  a  yard  decp^  and  above  it  is  a  ftra- 
tum  of  fuller's  earth,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  deep; 
it  is  extremely  good,  and  is  ufed  by  the  clothiers. 
Over  thia  there  lies  a  itratum  of  a  fine  white  fandj 
unmixed  either  with  the  clay  or  fuller's  earth  :  this 
is  near  feven  feet  deep,  and  above  it  is  a  ftratum  of 
a  ilifF  red  clay,  of  which  tiles  are  made.  This  is 
again  covered  with  a  little  vegetable  mould;  the  depth 
however  of  this  ftratum  of  tile-clay  cannot  he  afcer- 
taincd,  on  account  of  the  unevennefs  of  the  hill. 
Thefe  oyfters  are  occafionally  found  whole,  but  nioft 
frequently  in  fingle  ihells.  When  they  are  in  pairs, 
there  is  generally  fome  of  the  green  fand  found  with- 
in them  :  they  feldora  ftick  very  fait  together ;  fo 
that  unlefs  very  carefully  taken  up,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
preferve  them  in  pairs. 

OriTFR-SheJls,  an  alkali  far  more  powerful  than  is 
generally  allowed,  and  are  in  all  probability  ranch 
better  medicines  than  many  of  the  more  coltly  and 
pompous  alkalis  of  the  fame  clafs.  The  proof  of  al-  Aim. 
kalis  is  in  their  folution  by  acid  fpirits;  and  Mr  Hom-l''"'.  1 
berg  found,  that  they  diifolved  far  eafier  in  acids  of 
nitre  and  fea-falt  than,  either  pearls  or  coral,  or  in. 
deed  than  any  of  the  reft.  This  he  fuppofes  to  be 
owing  to  their  containing  in  the  body  of  the  fliell  a 
large  portion  of  fal-falfus,  which  is  cafily  perceived 
upon  the  tongue,  and  which  keeps  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  fhell  in  a  fort  of  half  diifolved  ftate. 
Thefe  (hells  are  found  to  produce  very  fenfible  eff"e(5ls 
on  the  ftomach,  when  it  is  injured  by  acid  humours  ; 
and  Mr  Homberg  thinks,  that  this  eafinefs  of  folu- 
tion is  a  great  argument  for  their  good  effefts,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  fal-falfus  which  it  contains,  con- 
tributes not  a  little  towards  it ;  for  we  are  not  to  look 
upon  that  as  a  fait  merely,  but  at  a  fait  of  a  pecu- 
liar nature,  formed  of  fea-falt  by  the  organs  of  the 
animal,  and  the  feveral  fermentations  it  undergoes  in 
the  body  of  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  nitrous  and 
other  falts  of  the  earth  ceafe  to  be  nitrous,  &c.  when- 
ever they  become  blended  with  the  juices  of  plants, 
and  form  with  them  a  fait  peculiar  to  that  plant  ; 
which  is  evidently  the  cafe  as  tar  as  refpefts  this  fait, 
it  being  plainly  of  a  more  penetrating  taite,  and  of 
a  different  fmell,  from  the  fjlt  left  by  the  fea-water 
between  the  feveral  external  fcales  vr  flakes  of  the 
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ISell,     Oyfter-Oiells  bting  thu3  foiinil  by  Mr  Horn-  ing  auditor-g^eneral  of  the  cUy  and  bridge  accounts, 

berg  to  he  a  very  valuable  mtdicine,  and  as  one  of  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  an-l  of  St  Thomas's  hofpital. 

,  the  common   methods   of  preparing   them  is  by  calci-  Notwithftanding  his  attention  to  bufiiiefs,  he  ftill  re- 

natiot),  which,  he  oHferves,  confiderably  imp:iirn  their  tained  a  love  for  polite  literature  t  and  though  he  did 

virtues,  he  pives  the  following  method  of  preparing  not  appear  as   an   original  author,  yet  having  made 

them  for  taking   inwardly,  which   he  himfelf  always  himfelf  mafter  of  mod  of  the  living  languages,  he  fa- 

ufed.     Take  the  hollow  (hells  of  the  cyders,  throw-  voured  the  world  with  many  tranflations  from  thefc,  as 


iBg  away  the  flat  ones,  as  not  fufficiently  good  ;  make 
them  perfeftly  cle^n,  and  then  dry  them  in  the  fun  ; 
when  they  appear  dry,  beat  them  to  pieces  in  a  marble 
mortar :  they  will  ftill  be  found  to  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  moifture;  lay  them  tTierefore  again  in  the  fun 
till  perfeftly  dried,  and  then  fini(h  the  powdering 
them,  and  fift  the  powder  through  a  fine  fieve.  Give 
20  or  30  grains  of  this  powder  every  morning,  and 
continue  it  three  weeks  or  a  month.  See  Chemi- 
stry, x\°  1087. 


well  as  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  j  which,  if  they  are 
iiot  the  moll  elegant,  are  generally  faithful  and  true 
to  the  originals.     He  died  in  the  year  1743. 

OZIAS,  in  facted  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Micha,  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  one  of  the  governors  of  Bethu- 
lia  when  it  was  befiiigcd  hy  Holofernes.  He  vigo- 
roufly  fupported  the  fiege  againil  this  general,  and 
received  Achlor  into  his  houfe,  when  he  had  been 
driven  from  the  Aflyrian  camp.  Finding  however  at 
length  that  the   city  was   reduced   to   great  neccflity 


OZjENA,  a  foul  and  malignant  ulcer  of  the  nofe,     for  water,  and   that  the  people  mutinied  againil  him, 

'  "  '  "  he  promifed  to  furrender  the  place  in  five  days,  if  ia 
that  time  God  did  not  fend  them  relief.  Judith  (vi. 
vii.  viii.  ix.  and  x.)  being  informed  of  this  refokition, 
fent  to  fpeak  with  Ozias  and  the  other  leading  mew 
of  the  city  ;  made  a  prudent  remonllrance  upon  their 
feeming  to  prefctibe  a  time  to  the  Lord,  in  which  he 
mud  fuccour  them  ;  encouraged  them  to  patience  ; 
and  without  difcovering  her  defij^n,  told  them  that 
ftie  would  go  out  in  the  night.  Ozias  being  at  the 
gate  of  the  city  when  Judith  departed,  opened  it  to 
her,  and  wr.ited  in  the  city  for  the  fuccefa  of  her  un- 
dertaking, praying  with  her  people  to  God  that  he 
would  be  pleafed  to  deliver  them.  See  the  article 
Judith. 

OZLEWORTH,  In  England,  in  Gloucefterlhire, 
about  18  miles  from  Glouceller.     It  is  remarkable  for 


cJidinguidied  by  its  fcetor,  and  often  accompanied  with 
a  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  nofe. 

OZANAM  (James),  an  emlnetit  French  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Boligneux  iri  Brede,  in  1640,  of  a 
wealthy  family.  His  father  gave  him  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  defigned  him  for  the  church  :  but  fome  ma- 
t-hematical  books  filling  into  his  hands,  infpired  him 
with  a  love  for  that  fcience  ;  and  though  he  had  no 
maftev  to  inftroA  him,  he  made  fuch  progrefs  in  it, 
that,  at  15  years  (♦f  age,  he  wrote  a  piece  in  mathe- 
ttiatics,  which  he  thought  proper  to  infert  in  the  works 
he  afterwards  publidiei.  He  at  length  taught  that 
fcience  at  Lyons;  and  his  mathematical  ledbns  brought 
him  in  a  confiderahle  revenue,  till  the  year  1701  :  at 
which  period,  a  war  breaking  out  on  the  fucceflion  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  he  lod  almod  all  his  fcholars,  and 


vas  reduced  to  a  very  melancholy  fiturttion  ;  and  hit  nothing  but   that  in   one  year,   during   the   reign  o( 

wife  dying  the  fame  year,  he  was  fo  afflifted,  that  he  Queen  Elifabeth,  there   were  no  lefs  than   231  foxe» 

never  perfeftly  recovered  it.      In  (702  he  was  admit-  killed  at  it. 

ted  into  the  Royal   Academy  of  Sciences;  and  died         OZOLiE,  or  Ozoli,  a  people  who  inhabited  the 

•f  an  apoplexy  in  1717. — He  was  of  a  mild  and  fe-  eadern  parts  of  jEtolia  which  were  called  Ozo/ea.  This 

rene  temper,  of  Angular  generofity,  and  of  a  cheerful  trad  of  territory  lay  at  the   north  of  the  bay  of  Co- 

difpolltion. — He   would  not  allow   himfelf  to   know  rinth,  and  extended   about  12  miles.     They  received 


more  of  religion  than  the  common  people.  He  ufed 
to  f^y,  that  "  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  docilors  of  the 
Sorbonne  to  difpute,  of  the  pope  to  decide,  and  of  a 
mathetnatician  to  go  to  heaven  in  a  perpendicular  line." 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  have  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  learned.  The  principal  are,  i.  Prac- 
tical geometry,  i2mo.  2.  A  mathematical  didlionary. 
3.  A  courfe  of  mathematics,  5  vols,  8vo.  4.  Mathe- 
matical and  philofophical  rccrtations,the  mod  complete 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  1724,  in  4  vols,  Hvo.  ?.  An 
eafy  method  of  furveying.  6.  New  elements  of  alge- 
bra, a  work  much  commended  by  Monf.  Leibnitz. 
7.  Theoretical  and  practical  perfpeftive,  &c. 

OZELL  (John),  a  well-known  tranllator,  edu- 
cated in  Chrlft's  Hofpital,  was  poffefled  of  a  com- 
petent fortune,  and  always  enjoyed  good  places,  bc- 


their  name  from  the  bad  dench  ('C")  of  their  bo- 
dies and  clothes,  which  were  the  raw  hides  of  wild 
beads.  Some  derive  it  from  the  dench  of  the  dag- 
nated  water  in  the  neighbouring  lakes  and  marfhcs. 
According  to  a  fabulous  tradition,  they  received  their 
name  from  a  very  different  circumdance  :  During  the 
reign  of  a  fon  of  Deuealion,  a  bitch  brought  into 
the  world  a  dick  ir.dead  of  whelps.  The  duk 
was  planted  into  the  ground  by  the  king,  and  it  grenr 
up  to  a  large  vine,  and  produced  grapes,  from  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Ozo/it,  not 
from  '"J",  "  to  fmell  bad,"  but  from  K-f.  «'  a  branch 
or  fprout."  The  name  Ozo/^,  on  account  of  its  in- 
delicate fignification,  wag  highly  difagreeable  to  the 
inhabitants;  they  therefore  exchanged  it  foon  lor  that 
of  ^tohans. 
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T)  the  15th  'etter  !>nd  nth  con'onaat  of  the  al- 
*  '  phabf  t  ;  the  founil  of  wlii.  h  is  formeH  hy  ex- 
preffin^-  the  hreath  fomewhat  more  fudrfenly  thsn  in 
torminET  the  found  of  i  ;  in  other  refpcds  thtfe  two 
founds  are  pretty  much  ah'ke,  and  are  often  confound- 
ed one  with  another.  When  p  flands  before  /  oryi 
its  found  is  loft;  as  in  the  words  pfalms,  pffclxJogy,  plo. 
lema'ir,  ptifnii,  &c.  When  placed  before  h,  they 
both  together  have  the  found/;  as  \ti  philo/ophy,  phy 
/tc,  &c 

P  <MiA  B  are  fo  like  earh  other,  that  Quintilian  de- 
elare«,  that  in  the  word  obiinuit,  his  re;,fon  required 
him  to  put  zL,  hut  that  his  ears  could  henr  nothine  hut 
a/>,  uptinu'it  i  htnct  in  ancient  infciiption-!.  and  old 
gfofTaricp,  it  ay  ptarB  th^t  thffe  two  letters  have  often 
be-. n  confounded.  Several  nations  ftill  pronounce  one 
foi  the  ot!ier,  the  Welch  and  Ocrmans  partiruiarly, 
who  fay,  pontim  vitium,  for  lanum  vinum.  Plutarch 
©bferves,  it  war.  u'ual  tor  thofc  of  Delphi  to  fiy  «  >'» 
for  ■"■■•'  l^iyp--'  for  ''f"  ;  an!  among  the  Latins,  as 
oJten  as  sn  s  folio  ved,  the  i  was  changed  into  a  p,  as 
Jcribo^  Jcripjl. 

As  an  ab'^reviation,  P  ftands  for  Putlius,  Pondo,  &c. 
p.  A  DIG.  for  P^U'lciei  D'ignitas;  P.  C.  for  Patres 
Confcripti  ;  P  F  for  Pvhlit  Fllws  ;  P.  P.  for  Propofl- 
turn,  or  Piopoflum  pubiue;  P.  R.  tor  Popiilus  Rom.inui; 
P.  R.  S.  for  Prttorii  fententia,  P.  R.  S.  P.  for  Prtefrt 
provlnc'a 

P.  M  among  afironomcrs,  is  frequently  ufed  for 
fqfl  meridiem,  or  "  afternoon  ;"  and  fomctimcs  for 
f:Jl  matie,  "  afttr  the  morning,  i.e.  after  midniiht." 
P  was  alfo  ufec  airon,-  the  ancients  as  a  numeral  let- 
ter, fi.  nllyingthe  fame  W'th  the  G,  viz.  a  hundred  ; 
accordinjj-  to  the  verfe  ot  U;;utio, 

P  Jtmilem  cum  G  numerum  motijlratur  habere. 

Thoucrh  B:ironius  thinks  it  rather  flood  for  feven. 

When  a  cafh  wns  added  a  top«f  "F,  it  flood  for 
four  hwu  '.red  thouGnd. 

St  Jerome  ohfcrves.  on  Daniel,  that  the  He'-rewi 
had  no  P  ;  but  that  the /.A  ferved  them  inftead  there- 
of: ad  'inpf  that  there  is  but  one  word  in  the  whole 
Bible  nad  with  a  P,  viz.  apndno.  The  Greek  t  fig 
nified  80  On  the  French  coins,  P  denotes  thofe 
that  were  ftru.k  -t  Djon. 

In  the  Italian  mufic,  P  flands  ior p'laro.  or  "  foft- 
ly  ;"  and  P.  P.  P.  ior pjanijfmo,  or  •'  very  foftly." 

Among  phyficians,  P  Itands  iar  pugil,  or  the  eighth 
part  of  an  h::ndful  ;  P.  i£  pathi  aquais,  or  equal 
parts  of  the  ingredients  ;  P.P.  fignifit6/a/t>u /j^/om, 
or  Jcfult's  hark  in  powder  j  ind  ppl.  prcparatui  or 
pre]  arcd. 

P  vBULUM,  among  natural  philofophers,  the  fame 

fvlth  FUHL. 

Paca,  Le  Mcs,  p  46: 

fiiCEf  a  mealure  takes  from  tbc  fpace  between 
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the  tvTO  feet  of  a  man   in  walking  ;  ufnally  reckoned      P^ 
t.vQ  feet  and  a  half,  and  in  fome  men  a  yard  or  three  -"" 
feet       The  geometrical  pa  .e  is  five  feet ;  and  6o,ooo 
fueh  paces  make  one  degree  on  toe  equator. 

Pace,  in  the  manege,  is  of  three  kin,1»,  viz.  walk, 
trot,  and  g  llop  ;  to  which  may  be  added  an  amole, 
beeaufe  fome  horfes  have  it  n.itur.iUy. 

Horfes  which  j;o  (hulfiing,  or  with  mixed  pices  be- 
tween the  walk  and  am  jle,  are  for  the  muil  pirt  of  no 
value  ;  which  commotily  proceeds  from  their  fijry  tem- 
per,  but  foinetimes  from  a  weaknifs  in  ihcir  reius  or 
legs. 

PACt  f  Richard ),  a  learned  Eni,'li(hman,  born  about 
the  year  14^2.  He  was  cdnc;it;d  at  the  ehargc  of 
Thomas  Langton  bithop  of  Wineheller,  wliom  he 
ferved  as  an  am;muenfii,  and  afterwar  s;  entered  into 
the  ferviL-e  of  cardind  Bain/ridg-.  Hi3  accompliih.- 
ments  rendered  him  foacccptajie  to  Henry  VI 11.  that 
he  made  liim  iecretary  of  (tate;  nrnl,  entciing  into  or- 
ders, he  was  adinitted  prebendary  in  the  church  of 
Yoik,  archdeacon  of  Dorfct,  and  dean  of  St  Paul's, 
&c  which  preferments  were  conferred  on  him  during 
his  a!>fence  on  foreign  embaffiee.  In  1524  he  was 
fcBc  to  Rome  on  t!ie  death  of  Pope  Leo  X.  to  folieit 
the  p:pal  -hair  for  cardin  1  Wollty  ;  but  a  new  pope 
was  elei^ed  before  his  arrival,  a  cireumliance  that  pro- 
ved the  epocha  of  his  troubles  He  fell  under  the  dif- 
pl  afure  of  the  dif.ippointed  cardinal;  and  being  toon 
after  employed  as  ambaflador  at  Venice,  he  wa  fo  ne- 
glefled  and  hardly  uled,  that  he  wa.  feized  with  a 
frenzy  .  upon  which  the  king  ordered  him  home ; 
and  being  earefully  attended  by  the  phyficians  at  the 
king':-  command,  he  was  in  a  Ihort  time  reltortd  to  the 
ule  of  his  realon,  and  then  ap,.lied  himfcll'  to  the  llu- 
dy  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  being  no*  introd'iced  to 
his  Maje  'y,  he  renionftrateJ  ag  imft  the  carduul'i 
cruelty :  who  being  ordered  to  clear  hinifell,  fumnionej 
Pace  before  him,  fitting  in  judgment  with  the  Juke 
of  Norfolk  and  others;  who  toudemncd  Pa^e,  and  fent 
him  to  the  Tower;  where  he  remained  two  years,  till 
he  was  difcharged,  by  the  king's  command. —  When  he 
wao  enlarged,  he  religned  his  deaneries,  and  died  in 
retirement  at  Stepney  in  1532;  after  liaviug  wrote  fe- 
veral  works  Theie  is  an  elegant  and  juit  charailer 
of  him  by  Leland,  written  upon  his  return  .*rom  v'e- 
n'ce.  He  was  much  efteemed  by  the  learned  men  of 
his  time,  efpecially  Sir  Thoiiias  More  and  Erafmus. 
The  latter  had  a  great  opinion  of  Pace  on  account  of 
his  candour  and  fweetncfs  of  temper  ;  fo  that  he  was 
much  affl.dcd  at  his  roi.ifortunes,  and  coul  i  never 
forgive  the  man  that  caufed  them.  Sto.v  gives  him 
the  charafter  ot  a  right  worthy  man^  and  one  t.;at 
gave  in  council  faithful  advice  :  learned  he  was  alfo, 
fays  that  antiquaiy,  and  endowed  with  ai  ny  excel- 
lent parts  End  gift^  of  nature  ;  court  ous,  pkalant, 
BdU  delighting  in  muiic  ;  highly  in  the  kin^'t  favour, 
j  aaii 
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mi't-ri!   of  weitrlit 


PacTi. 


There  Is  ex- 
h'tf  ti)   the   kin:j,   written 
haneillv  give.-   his  opinion 
fs   o'  firves, 


ftchsmsr  and  well  he'rtl  in 

tin;  a  rcrT'kj'.  !■-  Lttcr   of 
,  in  15  ■'7,  •-vhcTrin   he  vcty 
copc-rnInT  the    ''livoro*  ;  and    Fiddfs   o'  firves,  that 
he    alivays    life '    1    fa't'ifiii    libcit      to  the   cirdiiial, 
which  brought  him  at  iati  to  confinement  and  dillrae- 
tion 

_  P.ACHAMAC,  a  v-lley  of  Peru,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, tfu  m.'-'S  fonth  of  Lims  :  celebrated  for  its  plea- 
fantnefs  an'  teitility,  Imt  ffior?  on  ace  >unt  of  a  mag- 
niliiC't  trmple  bnilt  by  the  Inci?  o*^  Peru,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  their  god.  When  the  Spaniards  conquered 
Peru,  tlitv  foun  !  .imrnepfe  riches  therein. 

PACHODECARHOM^US,  in  nitural  hiftory, 
the  nanie  of  a  ^enus  ot  fofTiIs,  of  the  chfs  of  fe/enita. 
The  word  is  derived  fr..m  the  Greek  -re  rv;  thick,  J'*" 
tet,  and  poMff  arhnmlus,  and  exprefT-s  a  thick  rhom- 
boi 'al  body  comp  .fed  o.  ten  planes.  Tl^e  char^clers 
ol  this  fienus  are,  that  t!ie  feicnilx  of  itconfift  of  ten 
p!anes  ;  but  as  the  to;i  ?nd  bottoai  in  the  If  ptoJeea:'- 
rhombes,   or  moft  common  kind  o     the   felenitz,   are 
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camel,  commonly  though  improper'y  reckoBeJ  a  fpc-    Ftflolrt 
cies  of  fheep  ;   and  kn jvvn   among  many  1.7  the  name  '' 

of  the   Inlianjbefp,    or  Peruvian  Jheep.     See  Came-''^'^"''^"'^; 
LUS.   p.  6z.  ' 

1  his  creature  has  been  accounted  a  (lieep,  becaufe 
it's  h  ir  is  fo  long  as  to  rtfemblc  wool,  and  it  is  prodU 
gioi'.fly  thick,  its  hejd  anil  neck  alone  havincr  more 
wool  on  tiiem  th-n'  the  ivhole  body  of  our  lar^eft 
fhttp.  Its  .)ofy  is  clothed  in  the  fame  proportlon- 
wilh  a  woolly  hair  equally  fine. 

PaCTOLUS  (aiic.  geog;,  a  river  of  Ly  lia,  call, 
ed  Chryforrhuas ,  from  in  rolling  down  golden  fand, 
according  to  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  Strabo; 
rifiiig  in  mount  i'molits  (Strabo).  From  this  river 
CroElus  isthoughtrto  hive  had  all  his  riches.  In  Scra- 
bo's  time  it  ce:ife)  to  roll  down  any.  It  ran  through 
Sardcs  ;  after  ^vhich  it  fell  into  the  Hermus,  and  both 
together  into  the  jE"-e  m  fe !  at  Phoctea  in  Ionia.  A 
rivtr  ccielirate^  by  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucon,  Lycophron, 
Horace,  Apoilonius. 

PACUVl'u.'^i  (Marcus),  of  Brun  lufium  in  Cala- 


broadcr  and  hrger  p'ancs  than  :ny  of  the  relt,  the  bria,  a  tragic  poet  in  high  reputation  about  the  year 
preat  thirknefs  of  thi";  renus  on  the  contrary,  ma'-.ts  "t  Rome  600.  He  was  nephew  of  Ennius ;  publilhed 
its  four  longer  plrncs  In  all  the  bo  !les  01  it,  meeting  fcveral  theatrical  pieces,  tho'  we  have  on!y  fo.ue  frag- 
in  an  ohhife  an,';le  from  its  fides,  its  hrgeft  planes,  ments  of  hib  poetry  rem  lining;  and  died  at  Tarentum 
Theie  are  four  fpe  ;es  o'  it  at  above  90  years  of  age. 

PACHSU,  a  fmali  Ifl  nd  in  theMedlterrinean  fea;  PaDAN-ARAM   (BiMe),  literally   the  plains   of 

near  the  cozft  of  £p:rus,  an  ^  in  European  I  urkey.   It  Aram,   or   Syria;    tranflated   by    ihc    Seventy  Cmply- 

lies  fouth  cf  Corfu,  nnd  is  fubj:  £1  to  Venice.  Mefopotamia    or  Mtfopelam.a  of  Syr.a  ;  by  the  Vul^-ate, 

P     CIFIC  OCEAN,  that  v  ft  occin  which  feparates  Syria;  the  Syrians  on  this  and  on  the  other  fide  of 

Alia  from  .'\nieriL-a.     It  Is  cdli'  Paiific,  from  the  mo-  the   Euphrates,  not   differing  rem:'rkably    from  each 

derate  weather  the  firft  mariners  who  failed  in  it  met  ottier  in  language  and  manners,  as  Jofephus  allows, 
with  henvetn  the  tropica :  and  it  was  called  Sowh  Sea,         PADDOC,  or  PjDDoc-C-juy/e,  a  piece  of  ground 


becaufe  the  Spaniards  Croff.  d  the  illhmus  of  Daricn 
from  north  to  fouth  when  they  firll  c'ifcoverei  it;  th  > 
it  is  properly  the  Weftern  ocean  with  regard  to  Ame 
rica. 

Geographers  call  the  South   Sea   Mare  Pacifrum, 


encompuiTed  with  pales  or  a  wall,  and  taken  out  of  a 
park,  icr  exhib't'ng  races  with  greyhounds,  for  phtes, 
wagers,  (,r  the  like. 

A  paJdoc  y-.  generally  a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad  :   at  the  one  end  is  a  little  houfe  where 


*'  the  Pai.ific  Ow-ean,"  as  beinm  lefs  infel^ed  with  lior.ns  the  dogs  ate  to  be  entered,  ind  ivhcncc  tb  y  are  flip- 

than  the  Athntic  ;  but  M.  Frezier  afHrms  it  do.  s  not  ped  ;  near  which  arc  pens  to  inclofc  two  or  three  deer 

deferve  that  spptUation,  an  I  that   he   has  feen  as  vio-  for  the  fport.      Along  the  courfe  are  fcveral  pofts,  viz. 

lent  (forms  therein  as  in  any  other  fe?.  :  but  Magellan  the  low  poll,  whi-h  is  160  yards  from  the  dog-houfc 

harpening   to  have  a  very  favourable  winJ,  anJ  not  and  pens  j  the  qu.irter  of  a   mile  poll,  half-nnle  po.1, 

meeting  'with   any   thing  to  ruffle   him  when  he  firft  and  pinching  poll  ;  befides  the  ditch,  which  is  a  place 

traverfcd  this   vaft  ocean  In  1.20,  f:ave  it  the  name  made  to  receive  the  deer,  and  prcferve  them  from  far- 

■which   it   has  retained   ever   fince.       Maty,   however,  thcr  purfuit.      And  near  this  pl.xe  arc  feats  lor  the 

adds,  that  the  wind  is  fo  regular  thete,  that  th?  vtfTeis  judges  ehofen  to  decide  the  wager, 
would  frequently  ?o  from  Acapulco  to  the  Philippine         The  keepers,  in  crder  to  flip  the  dogs  fairly,  pHt  a 

Iflands  without  fhlfting  a  fill.  falling  collar  upon  each,  fl!ppe-J  round  a  riog  ;  and  the 

Pack,  in  commerce,  denotes  a  qn-'ntity  of  goods  deer  being  turned  loofe,  and  put  forward  by  a  teazer, 

made   up  in   loaJs  or  bales  for  cairiace.     A  pack  of  as  foon  aa  he  is  arrived  at  tlie  low-po.^,  the  dog  houfe 

wool  is  I  -  ftone  and  2  pounds,  or  a  horfc's  load.  door  is  thrown  open,  and  the  dogs  flipped.   If  now  the 

PAC  KAGE,  is  a  fmail  duty  of  one  penny  in  the  deer  fwerve  fo  much,  as  that  his  head  is  judged  nearer 


pound,  psid  for  all  goods  not  particularly  rated. 

PACKET,  or  PjicKtT  Boat,  a  vcficl  ap-  ointed  by 
the  government  to  cirry  the  mail  oi  letters,  pa^kctsj 
and  txprefles  fri^m  one  kinydom  to  another  by  fea 
in  the  moll  expeditious  manner.  Thus,  the  packet 
bo?.ts,  unf-ei  the  direftlon  of  the  poft  in  .fter-.-cne  al 
of  Great  Br'tiln,  carry  the  m-ills  from  Dover  to  Ca- 
}als,  from  Falmouth  to  L  fb.)n,  frcm  Harwich  to 
Helvoetfluys,  and  from  Parkgate  to  Du-lin.  See 
Post. 

PaCUS,  io  zoology,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecips  of 


the  doa-houfe  than  the  uitch  before  he  arrive  at  the 
pincblng-poll,  it  Is  no  match,  and  mufl  be  run  over 
again  tl.ree  days  a  ter :  but  if  the  deer  luiis  Ifra'ght 
beyond  the  pinching  poft,  then  that  do,^  which  is 
neartft  when  he  fwervei,  or  is  blan.hed  by  any  acci- 
I'cn.,  wins  the  m.itch  ;  but  if  no  fuch  fwerve  happens, 
then  t-)e  mai<.h  is'  won  by  the  d.g  who  firft  leapt 
the  ditch 

PADERBOS  N,  a  duchy  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
of  VVeftpLall:!,  ha  the  county  .jf  Li-  pe  on  the  n.Hth 
End  M^eft  ;  iiefis-L'afTcl  and  \VaLtxk,  en  the  fouth  ; 
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?*V.-Vifn.  anl  Mi-inder,  with  the  duchy  ef  WeftpSnli?.,  on  the 
'~~*C~~'  well.  Its  greateft  len-Tth  from  ead  to  welt  h  about  40 
miles,  and  its  breadth  where  wideft  is.  Some  psrts 
<)f  it  yield  ^ood  pafture,  and  breed  abundance  of 
csttle  ;  but  it  i^  not  very  fruitful  in  corn.  There  is 
a  liealh  called  the  Serine  or  SmSe,  of  great  extent,  but 
very  barren  and  defolate.  There  are,  however,  ^tooll 
■iron  mines  in  the  country,  with  filt  and  medicinal 
forings,  plenty  of  deer  and  other  game  ;  and  it  is  wel- 
tered with  feverr.l  rivtrs  abouitdinjj  with  fifh,  as  the 
Wefer,  the  DImcr,  the  Bever,  the  Nette,  the  great 
l",mmcr,  the  Lippe,  the  Alme,  and  the  P?.der.  It 
contains  54.  parifiies,  in  which  are  2;  market-towns  and 
16  monaftfries.  The  Rom  in  Catholic  h  the  pret'.o- 
ni!nant  rtli.;ian  of  tlie  country,  ytt  there  are  alfo  many 
Protednnts  in  it.  The  bifliopric  was  trefted  ly 
Chailemagne,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  eighth  century ; 
and  the  cathedral  wa»  confccrated  by  pope  Leo  in 
perfon,  anno  796.  The  hifhop  is  fovereign  of  the 
country,  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  fuffr  ^gan  of  the 
archhilhop  of  Mentz,  His  revenue  Is  about  30,000 
pounds  a-year,  and  he  is  able  to  raife  ;?ooo  men.  In 
the  matriciila,  his  air-DTment  is  r8  horfe  and  34  foot, 
or  3^2  florins  monthly  in  Vxn  of  thetn.  Towards  the 
charges  of  the  fovereign  courts  of  the  errpire,  he  pays 
for  each  term  162  rix-dollais  and  29  kruitzers.  The 
chapter  ctonfifts  of  24  capitular  canons,  who  muft  prove 
their  noble  extraftion  by  four  defcents.  The  arms  of 
the  bithopric  are  a  crofs  or,  in  a  field  gules.  For 
the  government  of  it,  and  theailminiftration  of  juftice, 
there  are  fcvetal  councils  and  colleges  under  the  bifhop. 
Here  are  alfe  a  hereditary  marfhal,  fewer,  cup-bearer, 
rhambtrlain,  fteward,  and  purveyor.  It  was  in  this 
bifhopric  that  Quintilius  Varus,  with  the  Roman  army 
under  his  command,  was  routed  by  the  Germans  under 
Armlnius. 

Padsrborn,  the  capital  of  the  above  bifhopric. 
It  ftands  40  miles  north-weft  of  Caflei,  50  fouth-eafl 
of  Muniler,  and  60  fouth-weft  of  Hanover  ;  being  a 
large,  populous,  well-built,  and  well-fortified  city,  its 
name  is  compounded  of  pader,  a  rivulet,  which  rifes 
'  juft  under  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  and  born, 
i.  e.  a  fpving.  It  was  one  of  the  Hanfe-towns ;  and, 
till  1604,  an  imperial  city.  The  cathedral  is  a  grand 
fabric,  inferior  to  few  in.the  empire.  There  is  a  gold 
crucifix  in  it  of  60  pounds  weight,  prefented  by 
Otbo  II.  The  univerfity,  of  which  the  Jefuits  have 
the  direclion,  was  founded  in  1592,  and  the  walls 
were  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century.  In 
1530  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  I.utheranifm; 
but  16  of  the  principal  citizens  who  had  embraced  it 
■tvere  executed,  and  the  reft  obliged  to  abjure  it.  Duke 
Chriflian  of  Brunfwick  carried  off  from  hence,  in 
1692,  the  filver  images  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  and  the 
fdver  cofEn  of  St  Lotharlus  ;  and  had  them  coined 
into  money,  with  this  infcription,  God's  Friend,  ike 
Priijls  Enemy.  The  trade  of  this  town,  though  for- 
merly great,  is  now  inconfidtrable  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants fubfift  moftly  by  agriculture  and  breeding  of 
cattle.  Though  the  biihop  has  a  palace  in  the  city, 
he  rtfiJes  (when  he  vouchfafes  to  vifit  this  couHtry, 
•which  Is  feldom,  having  other  and  more  valuable 
benefites)  at  Neuhaus,  fevcn  miles  off,  where  he  has 
a  magnificent  cafile.      Charlemagne  and  other   em- 
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perora  fometlmcs  refided  here,  and  held  dietj  of  tiK 
empire. 

PADOGl,  a  punilhraent  ufed  in  Ruffia.  Thc^ 
body  of  the  criminal  is  ftripped  to  the  waill,  and  then 
laid  upon  the  ground  ;  one  (lave  holds  the  head  of  the 
perfon  to  be  punifhed  between  his  knees,  and  another 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  ;  then  rods  are  applied  to 
the  hack  till  fome  perfon  gives  n0tite  to  dcfilt,  by 
crying'  out,  enough.  ,  This  piml/hment  is  twnfidered 
in  Ruffia  merely  as  a  corrcftion  ot  the  poli^-e,  exerciTed 
on  the  foldler  by  military  difcipline,  by  the  nobiluyr 
on  thtir  fervants,  and  by  perlons  in  authority  over  all 
fuch  as  are  under  their  commanl.  After  the  a:  ceffion 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  Ruflia,  the:  puni-.hmeiics 
were  reduced  to  two  kinds,  viz.  the  padogi  and 
Knout. 

PADUA,  an  ancient,  large,  and  celebrated  city  of 
Italy,  with  an  univerfity  and  a  bilhop's  fre.  It  is  alfo 
capital  of  the  Padua  no  ;  but  is  much  lefs  coufijeralile 
than  it  was  formerly:  (or  it  now  contains  no  more  than 
30,000  inhabitants,  whereas  it  formerly  had  loo,oco, 
and  many  of  the  houfes  are  gone  to  ruin  ;  however, 
the  hall  where  juftice  is  alminiilereH  is  a  fuperb  ftruc- 
ture.  The  cathedral  church,  and  the  college  of  the 
iniiverfi'y,  are  in  that  part  railed  tha  Old  Tonun  ;  anil 
there  are  piazzas  under  all  the  houfes,  where  perfons 
may  walk  without  being  txpofed  to  the  weather.  The 
garden  of  the  univerfity  is  curious,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  plants.  Here  a  ftudfnt  may  take  his  de- 
grees, let  him  be  of  what  feft  of  Chriftianity  he  will  ; 
nav,  though  he  (hould  be  a  Jew  or  a  Tutk.  The  pa. 
tron  of  this  city  is  St  Anthony,  who  lies  in  the  ca- 
thedral J  they  have  futh  a  veneration  for  him,  that  the 
beggars  do  not  a(k  charity  in  the  name  of  God,  but 
for  the  love  of  St  Anthony.  The  Jews  live  in  a  di- 
ftinA  part  of  the  city  ;  and  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains produce  excellent  wine  and  oil,  with  delicioui 
fruit.  It  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  In  1706.  It  is 
fcated  on  the  rivers  Brentac  and  Bachlglione,  in  a 
fine  plane  ;  and  is  about  feven  miles  in  circumference. 
E.Long.  II.  55.  N.  Lat.  45.  24. 

PADUAN,  among  the  medalifts.  a  -modern  medal 
flruck  in  imitation  of  the  antique,  or  a  new  medal 
ftruck  with  all  the  marks  and  characters  of  antiquity. 
This  name  is  properly  appliciible  to  thofe  medals  only 
that  were  ftruck  in  the  feventh  century  by  an  Italian 
painter  born  at  Padua  ;  who  fucceeded  fo  well  in 
the  impofture,  that  the  bcft  judges  are  at  a  lofs  to 
dillinguifh  his  medals  from  the  genuine  ones.  Though 
it  is  frequently  ufed  in  general  for  all  medals  of  this 
kind. 

PADUANO,  a  fmall  province  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Venice,  bounded  on  the  eall  by  the  Dogado, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Polefino  di  Rovigo,  on  the  weft 
by  the  Veronefe,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Vicentino. 
If?  foil  is  well  watered  ;  and  is  ene  of  the  moft  fertile 
in  Italy.  The  proviuL-e  is  about  40  miles  in  lengthy 
and  ■>,  ?  in  breadth.     Padua  is  the  capital  town. 

PADUS,  anciently  called  Eridanus,  efpecially  by 
the  Greeks ;  a  river  famous  for  the  fable  of  Phaeton, 
(Ovid).  It  rifes  in  mount  Vefulus,  in  the  Alpes  Co- 
thix,  from  three  fprlngs,  dividing  the  Cilalpine  Gaul 
into  the  Tranlpadana  and  Cifpadana,  (Strabo) ;  an^, 
fwellcd  by  other  rivers  falling  into  it  on  each  fide  from 
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the  Alps  and  Apennines,  it  difcharirea  itfelf  with  a 
courfe  from  weft  to  tail,  at  fc^ven  inoutlis,  into  tlif  A- 
;  driitic  (Mela).  The  lake  tliro"  whii  h  it  difcharges  it- 
felf  into  the  fea,  is  called  by  the  njtives  the  Stven  Seui. 
Now  the  Po. 

PADUS,  in  botany.     See  Prdnu5. 

PjEAN,  amonp  the  anciewt  pagans,  was  a  fon^;  of 
rejoicingf  fungin  honour  of  Apollo,  chk-fly  ufeJ  on  oc- 
cafions  of  viAory  ani  triumph.     See  Apollo. 

P>EAN,in  the  ancient  poetry,  afoot  confiftingof  four 
fyllables;  of  which  there  are  four  kinds,  the  pasan  pri- 
mus, fecundus,  &c 

The  p3ean  primus  confifts  of  one  long  fyllable  and 
three  ftiort  enes,  or  a  tioch^us  and  pyrrhichius,  38 
temporilus  f  the  pasan  fecwi-'iis  confifts  of  a  fliort  fyl- 
lable, a  long,  and  two  fhort,  or  an  iambus  and  a  pyr- 
rhichius, as  potentii  ;  the  pxan  tertiui  confifts  of  two 
fhort  fyllables,  a  l»njj  and  a  (hort  one,  cr  a  pyirhichius 
and  a  trochceus,  as  animalus  ;  the  pojin  quartus  confifts 
of  three  (hort  fylkbks  and  a  long  one,  or  a  pyrrhichius 
and  iambi'.s,  as  celirUds. 

PilLDEROrA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  unier  the 
30th  order,  Contorts.  The  berry  is  empty,  brittle, 
an.i  difpermous ;  the  i\-yle  bifiJ. 

P.EDO  baptism;  infant-baptlfra,  or  that  conferred 
on  children.;  from  ^"'f  vifjnt,  and  ht^rnruo;  baplifm. 
This  has  been  the  fiibjeil  of  great  controverfy  in  the 
church.    See  AsABAPTibTS,  Baptists,  &c. 

PiEONIA,  PiONY  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  26th  order,  HIul- 
tifdiquii.  The  cnlyx  is  pentaphyllons  ;  the  petals  five  ; 
there  are  no  ftyles  ;  the  capfules  are  polyfpcrmous. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  both  of  them  very  hardy,  and 
will  floun'th  in  any  common  foil.  They  are  large  her- 
baceous flowery  perennials,  with  tuberous  roots,  fend- 
ing up  ftrong  annual  ftalks  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
height;  terminated  by  very  latge  flowers  of  a  beauti- 
ful red  colour,  and  much  larger  than  any  rofe.  The 
common  officinal,  or  male  piony,  alfo  is  remarkable  for 
its  capfules  turning  backward,  opening  and  difplaying 
their  red  infide,  together  with  the  numerous  feed.s,  in 
a  fingularly  agreeable  order,  appearing  very  ornamental 
after  the  flower  is  paft.  The  plants  may  be  propagated 
either  by  parting  the  roots  01  by  feed.  This  plant  was 
formerly  celebrated  in  nervous  diftempers,  but  die 
prefent  praflice  pays  very  little  regard  to  it. 

PjESTUM,  called  Pofidonui  by  the  Greeks,  a  town 
of  Liucania,  on  the  Sinus  P«eftinus  ;  an  ancient  colony 
prior  to  the  firft  Punic  wai,  according  to  Livy  ;  but 
later,  according  to  Velleius.  Pxjiane  rofa  were  in 
great  eiieem,  and  produced  twice  a-year  (Virgil, 
Ovid). 

PAGAN  (Blaife  Francois  Compte  de),  an  eminent 
French  mathematician,  was  born  at  Avignon  in  Pro- 
vence, Merch  3.  1604  ;  and  took  to  the  profeflfion  of 
a  foldicr  at  fourteen,  having  been  bied  to  it  with  the 
greatcft  care.  In  1620  he  was  engaged  at  the  fiege 
of  Caen,  in  the  battle  of  Pont  de  Ce,  ani  the  redudlion 
of  the  Navareins,  and  the  reft  of  Beam  ;  where  he 
fignalized  himfelf,  and  acquired  a  reputation  far  fur- 
paffing  his  years.  He  was  prefent,  in  1621,  at  the 
fiege  #f  St  John  d'Angeli,  as  alfo  that  of  Clarac  and 
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^^ontauban:  where  he  I0.I  hia  left  eye  by  «  mu/Jcet-  P«gan. 
fhot.  At  this  fifj^e  he  had  another  Ijfs,  which  equally  '"-*^"~~* 
afflifted  him,  viz.  that  of  the  conilable  of  Luynes, 
who  died  there  of  a  fcarlet  (ever.  The  conftable  was 
a  near  relation,  and  had  been  his  patron  at  court.  He 
did  not,  liowcver,  fink  under  the  misfortune,  hut  on 
the  contra!^  took  frelh  fpirits  from  the  neceflfity  he 
was  now  in  of  truftiiig  folely  to  himfelf.  Accordingly 
there  happened  after  this  time  neither  fiege,  battle, 
nor  any  other  otcafion,  in  which  he  "did  not  fignalize 
himfelf  by  fome  effort  of  courage  and  conduft.  At 
the  pnfTage  of  the  Alps,  and  the  barricade  of  Suzn,  he 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope,  confifting 
of  the  braveft  youths  among  the  guirds  ;  and  under- 
took  to  arrive  the  firft  at  tlie  attack,  by  a  private  way 
which  was  extremely  dangerous  ;  when,  having  gained 
the  top  of  a  very  fteep  mountain,  he  cried  out  to  his 
fjllowei-i!,  "  See  the  way  to  glory  !"  He  flipt  along 
this  mountain  ;  and,  his  c:)rapanione  follo*iug  him, 
they  came  firft  to  the  attack,  as  they  wifticd  to  do. 
They  immediately  began  a  furious  affault ;  and,  the 
army  coming  to  aflift,  they  forced  the  barricades.  He 
had  aftei wards  the  pleafure  of  ftanding  on  the  left 
h.md  of  the  king,  when  his  majcfty  lelatcd  this  heroic 
acilion  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  the  deferved  com- 
mendatlons,  in  the  prefence  of  a  very  full  court.  When 
the  king  laid  fiege  to  Nancy  in  1C33,  our  hero  had 
the  honour  to  attend  his  fovereign,  in  drawing  the 
lines  and  forts  of  circumvallation.  In  1642  his  ma- 
jcfty fent  him  to  the  fcrvice  in  Portugal,  in  the  poft  of 
field  marfhal.  In  this  fame  year  he  unfortunately  loll 
his  eye. fight  by  a  diftemper.  But  though  he  was  tha» 
difabled  fiom  ferving  his  country  with  his  condud  and 
courage,  he  reaffumed,"'  with  greater  vigour  than  ever, 
the  iludy  of  the  mathematics  and  fortification  ;  and,  in 
1645,  gave  the  public  a  treatife  on  this  latter  fubjcft. 
It  v\as  allowed  by  all  who  underftood  the  fcience,  that 
nothing  had  then  appeared  that  was  preferable  to  it ; 
r.nd  indeed,  whatever  improvements  have  been  made 
fuice,  thty  have  perhaps  been  deiived  chiefly  from 
this  treatife,  as  conclufions  from  their  principles.  In 
1651  he  publifhed  his  Geometrical  Theorems,  which 
fliow  a  perfedi  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  the  ma- 
thematics. In  1655  ^^  printed  A  Paraphrafe,  in 
Frrnch,  of  the  Account,  in  Spanifh,  of  the  River  of 
the  Amazons,  by  Father  de  Rennci,  a  Jefuit ;  and 
we  are  aftured,  that,  though  blind,  he  drew  the  chart 
of  that. river  and  the  parts  adjacent  which  is  feen  in 
this  work.  In  1657  he  publilhed  The  Theory  of 
the  Planets,  cleared  from  that  multiplicity  of  eccentric 
circles  and  epicycles,  which  the  aftconomers  had  in- 
vented to  explain  their  motions.  This  work  diftin- 
guiftied  him  among  aftronomers  as  much  as  that  of 
fortification  did  among  engineers  ;  and  he  printed,  in 
1658,  his  Aftronomical  Tables,  which  are  very  fuc- 
cindt  and  plain.  Few  great  men  are  without  fome 
foible  :  Pagan's  was  that  of  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
judicial  aftrology  ;  and  though  he  is  more  referved  thaa 
moll  others,  yet  we  cannot  put  what  he  did  on  that 
fnbjeft  among  thofe  produftions  svhich  do  honour  to 
his  underftanding.  lie  was  beloved  and  refpedled  by 
all  perfons  illuftrious  for  rank  as  well  as  fcience  ;  and 
his  houfe  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  polite  and 
worthy  both  in  city  and  court.  He  died  at  Pari* 
Nov.  18.  l66j;  and   was  never  manied.     The  king 
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prtlered  hh  firft  pbyPcian  to  .ittenc^  him  in  His  irnef-, 
an'!  i-ave  ftvcral  rti-'rks  of  the  oitraordiiiary  efieein 
whicK  ht  had  for  his  merit'. 

He  had  an  univ^rfal  genius  ;  and,  liavinsc  turned 
himfclf  entirely  to  th:  art  ot  war,  and  particiihrly  to 
the  br  noh  d  fort  fi^ition,  he  nmde  ixtraordin'irv  pro- 
grefs  in  it.  He  un'^erflood  mathematics  nut  only  bet- 
ter than  ia  ufn.il  for  a  sjrntltm  n  whofe  view  is  to 
piifli  his  fcrtnne  in  thearniv,  but  even  to  a  degree  of 
perfeftion  fiiptrior  to  ^hatof  the  ordin  <ry  ma'iers  who 
teach  that  fcien'C.  He  had  fo  p:irtici'.lar  a  gen  us 
for  this  kind  o*"  lernnT^,  that  he  ol  ta'ned  it  more 
re-'dily  ly  mec'ita'icin  th'.n  Vy  reading  nuthors  upon 
it:  and  nccoi'^in^Tly  fppnt  lefs  lime  in  fuch  book?  th^n 
he  did  in  thofe  of  hillory  and  geography.  He  h.id 
alfo  made  mornlity  and  poh'tics  his  p'rticulnr  ftudy  ; 
fo  that  ht  may  be  faid  to  have  drawn  liis  o  n  charifler 
in  his  Himtre  Nrrcigue,  and  to  hnve  been  one  of  the 
--con-.pielert  gentlen  en  of  his  time.  Louis  XHl. 
■was  heard  to  fay  fcvcral  times,  that  the  Count  de 
Paean  w  as  one  ot  thf-  mod  worthy,  bcft  turned,  mod 
adroit,  and  moft  valiant  merf,  in  his  k'ngdom. — That 
branch  of  his  family,  which  removed  from  Napks  to 
Trance  in  1552,  bee  me  extinft  in  his  perfon. 

Pagan,  a  heathen,  gcntilt,  or  idolatei  ;  one  who 
adorer,  falfe  ?o:'s.     See  Mythology. 

PAGANALIA,  certain  fcftlvals  obferved  by  the 
Tincicrt  Romans  in  the  month  of  Jmu  ry  !  hey  were 
inftitnted  hy  Serviiis  I'ulluis,  »■  ho  a;'pointtd  a  certain 
number  of  villaires  CpfpJ,  in  each  of  which  an  altar 
was  to  lie  raifed  for  annual  facnfi  ;es  to  their  tutcl  r 
■gods;  at  which  all  the  inh'ibitants  were  to  iffift, 
and  xive  prtfents  in  money,  according  to  their  fex 
and  age,  by  which  means  the  numli-fr  i>f  oimtry- 
people  was  known.  The  fervants  upon  thisoicfion 
ofTered  cakes  to  Cere.s  and  Tellus.  to  obtain  plentiful 
harvefts. 

PAO    NELLUS,  in  ichthyology.     See  Gobius. 

PAG  Nl.SM,  the  religious  worihip  and  difcipliue 
of  ragans  :  or,  the  adoration  of  idils  and  tdlfe  goes. 
'5ee  Idolatry,  MyTHOLocy,  ::ni  PoLYTHtisM. 

P.'. GEANT,  a  triumphal  c  r,  ihnriot,  aich  or 
othei  like  pompous  decoration,  varioufly  adorned  with 
colours,  flags,  &c.  carried  about  in  public  fhows,  pio- 
ccflions,  &c. 

Px-aGI  (Antony),  a  very  famouf  Cordelier,  and  one 
of  ihf  ahleft  critlcsof  his  time,  was  bcrn  at  Rogne  in 
Provence  in  i62j.  He  took  the  hai  it  in  thrconvent 
at /' rles  in  1641,  and  was  at  length  four  time.,  pro- 
\inciiil  of  his  order  ;  but  his  religious  duties  did  not 
prevent  his  vigorous  ai  p'itation  to  the  tludy  of  chro- 
rolo^-y  and  ecclefiaftical  hift'  ly,  in  whi-h  he  extelled. 
H's  nioft  conf;der-^He  woik  is,  A  Cntlq'e  uion  the 
/inn;.U«-f  Barcnius  ;  where,  followng  tbe  learned  car- 
dinal yar  by  year,  he  ha.';  rcftitied  -n  infinite  number 
of  miiiakcs  l.oth  in  chronology  and  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  fa(!>s.  HepublifTicl  the  firfl  volume  in  l6b'9, 
dee'icated  to  the  clergy  ot  France,  who  all  wed  him  a 
penfion  :  the  whole  was  printed  after  h:3  death,  in 
4  vols  folio,  ;.t  GsLeva,  in  1705,  ly  the  care  ol  his 
nephew  Fiantis  i  agi,  of  ti.e  fine  order.  He  wote 
•fomt  othir  things  teiore  his  death,  which  happened  in 
lt99  and  had  the  ch,-.r  :dter  of  an  al.le  hillorian  as 
-well  as  of  a  learned  and  tin  id  iitic.  His  nephew 
prarci':.    above-mentior.eu,    wrote    A  Chionologica! 


Abridgment  of  t^e  Hidorv  of  the  Pope^,  In  L'^tin, 
3  vols  4to.  Francis  h-id  ■dfo  a  nephew  '  nt'onv  P:,4;t> 
who  added  three  mote  volumes  to  the  Hillory  of  the 
Popes ;  of  which  tv.-o  more  were  intended,  if  not  cxc« 
cuted. 

PAGNINUS  (San(5>es),an  TtMInn  Dominican,  emi- 
nent for  his^  flcill  in  Oriental  languages  and  biblical 
Jiarning,  was  born  at  Luc.  a  in  l^(^6,  and  became  af- 
terwards an  ecclcfiaflic  of  the  order  of  St  D  iminic. 
He  was  deeply  and  ;  ccurately  (Ic'll-d  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chal  lee,  and  Arabic  ;  but  he  was  parricu* 
Ir.rly  excellent  in  the  Hcbre  ^ .  He  ap.plied  himfelf  t<» 
examine  the  vulgar  tranflation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
believing  it  to  be  either  not  of  Jerome,  or  greatly  cor- 
rupted, he  undertook  to  m  ike  a  new  one  from  rhc 
picfeiit  Hebrew  text  :  in  which  he  meant  to  im'tats 
St  Jerome,  who  fet  about  making  a  new  tranflatiotl 
at  a  time  when  the  church  would  admit  no  other  ^  lit 
the  Septiiayir.t.  This  defign  of  Pagninus,  fo  early 
after  the  reftoration  of  letteis,  feemed  a  bol !  one  ;  yet 
fuch  was  tke  rtputation  of  the  man,  that  it  was  ap~. 
proved  !  y  Pcpe  Leo  X.  who  promifed  to  fi-.rnifli  him 
with  all  necclfiry  expences  for  carrying  on  the  wo'k; 
and,  befidcs,  we  fini!  at  the  beginn  ng  of  this  tranfla- 
tion,  which  was  pri'ted  at  Lyons  in  1  52'',  two  letter* 
of  the  fuccccding  popes,  H  idri  m  VL  and  Clement 
VII  which  licenfcd  the  printing  of  it.  Pagninus,  in 
his  Letter.)  to  P(>pe  Clement,  foV  the  printjng  of  this 
tranflation,  openly  declate^,  tlut  the  Vulgar  edition, 
as  it  is  at  prefei.t,  is  not  St  Jerome  s  ;  yet  .-dds,  that 
he  has  retained  in  his  traufl  tion  --is  much  of  it  as  he 
could  It  appear--  by  a  letter  of  Picus  Mir.TnduIi  to 
Pagninus,  that  'e  had  fpent  21;  years  uponthis  trinf- 
1  tion.  It  is  the  fit  ft  modern  tranflaiion  of  the  Bible 
from  the  Hebrew  text  ;  and  the  Jen  s  who  read  it  af- 
firmed, that  it  agreed  exaMly  with  the  Hebrew/,  and 
was  >n  feme  refpeft^  fuperior  to  the  anccnt  tranfli- 
tion,'!.  The  great  fault  of  Pigninus  w  s,  that  he  ad- 
hered with  too  great  fervllity  to  the  original  text ;  and 
this  fcnipidous  atta  hment  made  his  tranfl  ition  fays 
Father  Simon,  "  obfcure,  bar  arous,  and  full  of  fole- 
cifms.  He  imagined,  that  to  make  a  faithful  tranfla- 
tion of  the  .'Scriptures,  it  w;is  necelTary  to  follow  fx« 
a<rtly  the  letter  a.  cording  to  the  l^riftnefs  of  grammar. 
T  his,  however  is  quite  contrary  to  his  prerei  ded  ex- 
aflnefs,  Lecanfe  two  languages  feldom  agree  in  their 
ways  of  Ipe.ikiug  ;  and  t:  ertfore,  in  ead  of  exprcfling 
the  original  in  its  proper  purity,  he  defaces  and  robs 
it  of  all  its  ornaments  "  Father  Simon  neverthelef* 
allows  tht  great  abilities  and  learning  of  Pagninus  ; 
and  all  the  later  coii.rhentators  and  tranflators  of  thfi 
Siripcures  have  a  ; reed  in  giving  him  hi  juft  praife. 
Kuetius,  though  he  thinks  Father  Simon's  critxifm  of 
him  Jul*  and  well  grounded,  yet  propofes  his  mitineras 
a  ni«del  for  all  tranflators  of  the  iai  red  boi  ks:  Scriptufa 
wtifprctatiiiif  ralionii  utile  nnbit  extrrij  Inr  propofuil  Sondut 
Paj^ninu:  He  alfo  tranflated  the  New 'I'ei'ament  from 
the  Greek  as  he  had  done  the  OV,  from  the  Hebrew, 
l?ying  the  Vulgar  all  the  while  before  him  ;  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  pope  Clement  VH.  He  e  as  author  cf  an 
Hebrew  lexicon,  and  an  Hebrew  Gratrmar :  which 
B'lxtotf,  who  calls  h\m  -vir  liiigujiurn  Onentalnim  peri- 
tjimus-  made  great  ufe  ot  in  compiling  his.  He  died 
in  ir:6,  aj  ed  70.  Luther  Ipoke  of  him  andi  hi« 
tranfldtions  in  terras  ol  tte-hiVhtli  aptlaule.     ' 
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PAGO,  an  ifl.ind  in  Ae  gu^pli  of  Venice,  ft-para-  and  from  the  }iuf!:s  they  diflil  2000  barrels  of  raila 

ted  fioiri   the    continent   tvf    ^'oll^chfa  by  a  nsrrcw  or  bi.indy.     The  fait,  in  1663,  amounted  to  8co,ooo 

channi'L       'he  ancient    geojr?phers    have  left  U3  no  Venetian  /I/jre.      The   f.ilt-woiks   art   well   contr.ved 

(!efcription  of  it;   "  thoiigh  (33  Foitis  oWerves)   its  and    well  kept:    tjiey  extend   along   a   {hallow  pool, 

form  (a),  extent,    and  rich   produce,    ^inqiicftionably  which  forms  the  eaficrn  extremity  of  the  lake  with;a 

deferved  it."     And   this  is   the   more  iinaccountable,  for   four  miles   in   le^ij-th   and   aliout   halt   a   m;le  in 


as  we  know  the  Romans  were  well  acqi-aifited  with 
it  ;  and  on  the  other  if^ands  adjoining  to  it  are  many 
vcfiiges  of  l.uil''pngs,  iiifcrlptiops,  tiles,  and  ,  hewn 
lloncs,  all  fiire  figns  of  Reman  habitations.  Its  ancient 
nam<?  was  in  all  probability  Portunata.  "  T  his  il1;nd 
(fays  Mr  Fortis*)  is  extended  from  north  to  fouth  over 
againft  maritime  Croatia,  or  the  mountain  Morlacca. 


breadth.  On  the  f.dts  of  this  fen  the  bell  part  of  the 
vines  lie  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  hills  on  each  fide 
is  altogether  naked  and  barren  ;  there  is  net  even  a 
fufficiency  of  fire-wood,  and  the  inh:..b!tant3  are  ob- 
liged to  provide  themfelves  elfewhere.  Tbe  foil  at 
the  foot  of  the  hiils,  where  the  vines  are  jjlanted,  is 
full  of  grave!  and  fmall  ftones ;  and  hence  the  wine  is 
of  good  quality.     The  air  is  not  unheaithful,  notwitk- 


It    is  about    fo   miles  long  ;   its   breadth   is   uni-qual 

One  p;:rticular  circumfiance  diftinguidies  it   (rem   all  ftanding  the  vicinity  of  the  faltplts  ;   hut  the  frequent 

the  other  iflrnds  of  the  Adriatic,  and  is  a  lan-e  inter-  high  winds  carry  off  the  noxious  exhalations.   The  moll 

nal  falt-water  lake  15  miles  lonsj  from  fouth  to  north,  confiderabie  product  of  the  ifland  is  the  fait.   The  great- 


into  whii.h  the  fea  enters  by  a  canal  not  above  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  bread  in  fome  places.  This  lake  is  fre- 
quented by  the  tiuiny  fifh,  which,  when  once  in,  can- 
tiot  return  again  to  the  fea.  There  are  alfo  two 
■fm-'ler  lakes  en  the  ifland  ;  one  near  VlafTich,  abcund- 


eft  part  of  the  peo;.le  of  Pago  live  by  working  in  the 
fait  pits,  and  have  a  comfortable  fuffflence  regularly 
paid  by  the  government  :  it  is  therefore  a  very  im- 
portant circumftance  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to 
have  a  dry  fummer ;  and  hence  the  ignorant  vulgar 
itig  in  -fifh,  particularly  eels  ;  and  one  near  the  hamlet  look  upon  rain  as  a  mifchief  brought  upon  the  coun- 
of  Sliibine.  try   by    the   force   of  witchcraft.      In  confequcnce  ot 

"  In  this  ifland  the  winter  is  dreadfully  cold,  and  this  idea,  they  elecfl  a  friar  to  exorcife  the  ireteors, 
the  fummer  f  orchingly  hot.  Thofe  who  have  been  and  keep  the  rain  off  the  ifland.  If,  notwithftarding 
there  in  the  winter  time  fpeak  of  it  as  a  Siberia  quite  the  poor  friar's  endeavours,  the  fummer  happens  to 
coverfd  with  fnow  and  i^c,  and  always  expofed  to  be  rainy,  he  lofes  his  reputation  and  his  bread  ;  but 
the  cold  north  wind  ;  I,  who  was  there  in  the  hot  it  two  or  three  dry  feafons  follow  fucceffivtly,  he 
fcafon,  thought  it  equal  to  the  moft  fcorcliing  parts  meets  with  great  reverence  and  advantage.  Part  of 
■of  the  world.  The  naked  rocks,  which  not  only  form  the  falt-works  belongs  to  the  government,  and  the 
the  organization,  bi;t  alfo  the  fupeificies  of  alrr.oft  all  reft  to  piivr.te  proprietors;  they  are  meliorated  every 
the  iOand  •  the  narrownefsof  the  valleys;  the  rever-  year;  and  for  that  end  the  public  knds  "money  to 
feeration  of  the  water  of  the  lake,  gcner-llv  quite  calm  thnfe  proprietors  who  want  it,  and  who  without  that 
in  fummer;  multiply  the  heat  fo  prodigiouily  an^ong  tfliftance  could  not  make  the  rcquifite  improvements, 
thofe   ftones,    thit   the   vine,^,  which   are   planted   all  "  Many  veftigea  of  ancient  habitations  ft  ill  remain 

Tound  the  lake,  ripen  the  grapes  by  the  beginning  of  on  the  ifland  of  Pago,  as  well  as  of  willed  places, 
Autruft  :  and  the  few  other  products  that  grow  there  which  either  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  incurfions  of 
anticipate  the  ufual  time  of  niatuiity  in  the  fame  man-  enenries  or  by  time.  Hiftorlan^  fay,  that  the  ifland 
tier.  The  meteors  are  exceedingly  irregular  in  the  was  often  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  ;  and  indeed 
fummer  time  :  fudden  whirlwinds  are  frequent,  and  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  how  men  ever  could 
heavy  flowers  of  rain  :  the  laft  are  hurtful  to  the  in-  rcfolvc  to  fettle  in  fo  wretched  a  countiy.  The  fraali 
habitants  of  one  part  of  the  iflrnd,  and  favourable  to  nuirber  of  inhabitants,  a.'ter  fo  many  yerrs  of  peace 
the  cultivation  of  the  oppofite  end.  and  tranquillity  um'er  the  Venetian  government,  evi- 

"  1  hoy  cultivate  neither  corn  nor  oil  on  this  ifl  ind  ;  dendy  proves  !iow  little  the  ifland  is  really  hal'itable. 
but  it  produces  plenty  of  wine,  and  an  immcnfe  quan-  The  town  of  Pago  was  built  by  the  Venetians  about 
tity  of  fait  The  other  produtis  are  wool,  honey,  and  3c  o  years  ago  ;  and  contains  upwards  of  2coo  inhabi- 
a  litlle  fait  fifli.  The  quantity  of  nine  rmounts  an-  taijtf,  a:-.d  all  the  reft  of  the  iflanj  fcarcely  900.  The 
Bually,  on  a   mediiim,   to   .^o,coo  Venetio:n  barrels;     difficulty  of  accefs  to  the  city  of  Pago,  and  the  ill  ac- 
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(a)  Its  figure  is  indeed  rtmarkal  ly  irregular,  its  breadth  being  in  no  proportion  to  its  length  ;  for  one  of 
the  extremities,  called  Pvnta  di  Ltmi,  is  above  ten  miles  long,  and  lefs  than  one  bioad.  Almoft  all  the  circum- 
ference is  dirmal,  without  trees  or  r^ny  kind  of  vifible  plants  or  grafs,  fteep,  craggy,  and  uninhabited.  On 
■enterinp  the  h  ke  through  the  thnnntl  that  communicates  with  the  fea,  nothing  is  to  be  fecn  either  on  the  right 
or  left  but  bare  hanscing  rock-,  fo  d'tfigiircd  on  the  outfide  by  the  violent  percufiion  of  the  waves,  that  the 
flratification  is  hardly  diftinguifhabk.  In  general,  the  ftone  of  the  iflnnd  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  Iftrian, 
or  hreccia  ;  and,  hefidcf,  there  are  large  ftrrta  of  blue  and  yellowifti  fand-ftone.  The  channel,  or  inward  bay 
of  Pago,  is  not  a  h.  ibour  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  ftation,  and  even  inacceffible  in  winter, 
when  the  boreal  wind  blow,s  wuh  (uch  fur),  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  dare  not  ftir  out  of  their  houfes, 
and  much  lefs  the  few  that  are  fcattered  over  the  coimtry.  The  il^y  appears  always  cloudy  in  that  feafon,  by 
the  thick  mift  that  rifes  from  the  repercuffio.n  of  the  waves  on  that  long  chain  of  rough  and  ■hollow 
rocks. 
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coramo^ation  that  ftrangi?vs  meet  with,  make  it  very 
^  little  fteqiK-ntcd.  Hence  the  inhabitants  arc  as  wild 
and  unpoHflicd  as  it"  they  hiy  at  the  greateft  diftance 
from  the  fea  and  the  corannerce  of  polite  people.  The 
f^entiy,  who"  prettnd  to  (licv  their  manners  ('.ifftrent 
irom  thofe  of  t'le  vuU^ar,  are  tnilv  crotefqiie  fi^iiics, 
both  in  their  drcfs, 'ehavioiir,  an:!  infolent  pret^n  lions, 
'i'he  ignorance  of  their  clergy  is  incrediblL-  ;  a  prleft 
of  the  gr=attft  confeqiience  there,  ar^d  who  w?is  thought 
a  m'.n  of  learning,  did  not  know  how  Pago  was  called 
in  Latin.  There  are  two  convents  of  friars  in  Pago 
and  one  of  nuns  ;  and  feveril  churches,  all  in  very  l<a.i 
order,  and  ill  ferved.  At  Tetra  Vecchia  alfo  there  is 
a  convent  of  Frincifcan  monks;  a  rnce  of  men  who, 
under  varicjus  nanits  and  difguifes,  infeft'  every  place 
where  credulous  ignorance  can  be  periuaded  to  main- 
tain the  idle  and  fiiperi'litlous.  One  fnper{lition<)  cu'lom, 
amongft  a  vsiiety  of  others,  exills  nmong  their  women, 
and  pjrticulaily  .among  thofe  who  have  been  married  but 
a  (horttimc,  If  their  hnfoand  happens  to  die,  they  tear 
their  hair  cut  in  good  earneft,  and  fcatter  it  on  th.e 
coffin  ;  and  this  ceremony  is  fo  much  cor.fecrated  by 
cuftom,  tliat  no  woman,  even  though  (he  had  notori- 
oufly  hateil  her  hufbm  !,  would  fall  in  performing  it." 

PAGOD,  or  Pagod.4,  a  name  given  by  the  Ea£l 
Indians  to  the  temples  where  they  worihip  their  gods. 
We  {hall  not  in  this  place  enter  Into  a  full  detiil  of 
the  fuver.d  pagodas  of  different  nations,  and  their  pe- 
culiar circtimftances.  Thcfe  matters  feem  to  come  in 
more  ptoperly  under  the  religion,  or,  as  others  will 
call  it,  \ht  fiiperjlit'wn,  of  the  people  to  whom  they  be- 
long. We  ihall  therefore  content  ouifelves  in  the  pre- 
fent  article  with  an  account  of  a  paper  in  the  /Ifiaiic 
Refi'archts,  concerning  the  fculptures,  &c.  at  Mavali- 
puram,  a  few  miles  north  of  Sadras,  and  known  to  fea- 
jnen  by  the  name  oi  Xhe /even  pa^nilas. 

The  monuments  which  Mr  Chambers  (who  com- 
municated the  paper)  defcribes,  appear,  he  fays,  to  be 
the  ruins  of  fome  great  city  decayed  many  centuries 
ago.  "  They  are  fituated  clofe  to  the  fea,  between 
Covelong  and  Sadras,  fomewhat  remote  from  the  high 
road  that  leads  to  the  different  European  fettkments. 
And  when  vifited  in  1776,  there  was  ftlll  a  native  vil- 
l.ige  adjoining  to  them  which  retained  the  ancient  name, 
and  in  which  a  number  of  bramms  refided  that  feemed 
perfeftly  well  acquainted  with  the  fubjefts  of  moft  of 
the  fculptures  10  be  feen  there. — 1  he  lock,  or  rather 
bill  oi  ilone,  on  which  great  part  of  thefe  works  are 
executed,  is  one  of  the  principal  marks  for  mariners  as 
they  approach  the  coaii,  and  to  them  the  place  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Si-ven  Pagcdas,  poffiiily  be- 
caufe  the  fummits  of  the  rock  have  prefented  them 
with  that  iilea  as  they  paffed  :  but  it  muft  1  e  con- 
feffed,  that  no  afpedt  wliich  the  hill  affumes  as  viewed 
on  the  fhore,  fcems  at  all  to  authorife  this  notion  ;  and 
there  are  circumflances,  which  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  fecjuel,  that  would  lead  one  to  fufpcft,  that  this  name 
has  arifen  from  fome  fuch  number  of  pagodas  that  for- 
merly (lood  here,  and  In  time  have  been  buried  in  the 
waves."     The  rock  here  mentioned,  as  it  rifes  abrupt- 
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ly  out  of  a  level  plain  of  great  extent,  nstiirally  en- 
groffes  the  attention    of  the  eye.     It   confills  chiefly  -"~V 
of  a  fingle   (tone  ;  and  in   its  (hape  (which  is  finguiar 
and  romanticj,   in  a  dlflant  view,   it  has.    the   appear- 
ance of  an  antique  an,!  lofty  edilice.   Works  of  image- 
ry  and   fculpture  crowd  thick.'r  upon   the  eye  on   a 
nearer  approach,  and  at  iirll  flight   at  leall  favours  the 
idea  of  a  pi.-trified_town,  whi.li,   througii  the  creduli- 
ty of  travellers*,  has  been  believed  to  exill  in  various  *  See 
parts  of  the  world.      "  Proceeding  on  by  the  foot  of  Slew's 
the  hill  on  the  fide  fa-^Ing  the  fta,   there  is  a  pagoda '^"'■"'{'> 
rifmg  out  of  the  ground  of  one  ft>!Id  (lone,  a'  out    16     ■' 
or  iS  feet  high,  which  fet-ms  to   have  been  cut  upon 
the  fpot  out  of  a  detached  rock   that  has  been  found 
of  a  proper  fize  for  that  purpofe.      The  t(/p  is  arched, 
and  the  ftyle  of  architt&uic  according  to   which  it  is 
formed,  I'lfferent  from  any  now  ufed  in   thofe  parts." 
Bcyohd  this  a  numerous   aroup  of  human   figures    in 
bafs  relief,  confiderably  larger  than  life,  .itlract  atten- 
tion.    They  reprefent   coaliderabl-  pcrfons,  and  their 
exploits,  m:.ny  of  which  are  now  very  indlCtlncl  tlira' 
the  injuries  of  time,  afiilled  by  the  corroding  nature 
ot  the  fea  air;   others,  while  protected  from  that  ele- 
ment, aie  as  fredi  as  when  recently  tlnilhed. 

The  hill,  which  is  a(  finl  of  ealy  afcent,  "  is  in 
other  parts  rendered  more  fo,  by  very  excellent  ileps 
cut  out  in  fevcral  places,  .wiiere  the  cominunicatioa 
would  be  difficult  or  inipradiica!-.le  without  them.  A 
winding  ifiir  of  this  fort  leacis  to  a  kind  of  temple 
cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  with  fome  figures  of  idols 
in  high  relief  upon  its  walls,  very  well  finilhed,  and 
perftftly  frelh,  as  it  faces  the  wcit,  and  is  therefore 
fheltered  from  the  fea  air."  This  temple  our  author 
conjeftures  to  have  been  a  place  of  woilhlp  appert  lin- 
ing to  a  palace  ;  fome  remains  of  wliich  fliU  exiii,  and 
to  which  there  is  a  paff-ige  from,  the  temple  by  an- 
other fl'ght  of  flcps.  This  conjecture  (for  it  is  brought 
forward  as  merely  fuch)  is  in  fome  meafuie  favoured 
by  feveral  ruins  liill  remaining,  and  by  the  tradition 
of  the  Lraniins  who  inhabit  the  place.  This  finlihes 
the  oljjefts  "  on  that  part  of  tne  upper  furface  of  the 
hill,  the  afcent  to  which  is  on  the  north  ;  but  on  de- 
fccnding  from  thence,  you  are  led  round  the  hill  to 
the  oppofite  fide,  in  which  there  are  fteps  cut  from 
the  Lottom  to  a  place  near  the  fummit,  where  is  an 
excavation  that  fecmo  to  have  been  Intended  for  a  place 
of  worfhip,  and  contains  various  fculptures  of  Hindoo 
deities.  The  moft  rem'.rkable  of  thefe  is  a  gig-mtic 
figure  of  Fi/lnou(A),  aflcep  on  a  kind  of  bed,  with. a 
huge  fnake  wound  about  in  many  coils  by  way  of  pil- 
low for  his  head  ;  and  thefe  figures,  according  to  the 
manner  of  tliis  place,  are  all  of  one  pie.-e  hewn  from 
the  liody  of  the  rock."  Thcfe  works,  however,  al- 
though they  are  unquefll&nably  llupendous,  are,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  fuipalTed  by  othcrs'about  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  (he  fouthward  of  the  hill.  "  They  conlifl  of 
two  pagodas  of  about  30  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide, 
and  about  as  many  in  height,  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock,  and  each  confitling  originally  of  one  fingle  Hone. 
Near  thefe  alfo  ftand  an  elephant  full  as  big  as  life, 

aud 


(a)  See  a  figure   of  P'i/linou  in   the  Plate  of  Indian  gods,  with   its'  defcription,   under  the  article  Polt- 
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and  a  lion  much  larger  th.in  the  natural  fize,  but  very 

well  executed,  each  hewn  alfo  out  of  one  ftone.  None 
of  the  pieces  that  have  fallen  off  in  cuttin;^  thefe  ex- 
traonllnary  fcdiptures  are  now  to  be  founJ  near  or 
anywhere  in  thf:  neiglibotirhond  of  them,  fo  th^it  there 
13  no  means  of  afctrt:,ining  the  dcijree  of  labour  and 
time  that  has  been  fpent  upon  them,  nor  the  fize  of 
the  rock  or  rooks  from  which  they  have  been  hewn  ; 
a  circumftance  which  renders  their  appe.iran.e  the 
mote  drilling  and  fingular.  And  though  their  liUia- 
tion  is  very  near  the  fea-beach,  they  have  not  fuffered 
at  all  by  the  corroCive  air  of  that  el,  ment,  which  has 
provided  them  vvith  a  defence  againfl  itfelf,  by  throw- 
ing \ip  befoie  them  a  high  lianlc  that  completely  ihel- 
tersthem.  There  is  alfo  great  fymnietry  in  their  form, 
though  that  of  the  pago'as  is  differeut  from  the  llyle 
of  architefture  according  to  which  idol  temples  are 
now  built  in  that  country,  '.'"he  Litter  refcmlilea  the 
Egyptian;  for  the  towers  are  always  pyiamidical,  and 
the  gates  and  roots  flat  and  without  arches;  but  thefe 
fculptures  approach  nearer  to  the  Gothic  talle,  being 
funnounted  by  arched  roofs  or  domes  that  are  not  ie- 
micircular,  but  compofed-of  two  fegments  of  circles 
meeting  in  a  point  at  top."  Our  ;uithor  obferves,  tiiat 
the  lion  in  this  group,  as  well  as  one  on  a  flone  couch 
in  whjt  he  took  to  be  a  royal  palace,  are  perfcttiy 
juft  reprefentationsof  the  true  lion,  and  the  natives  there 
give  them  the  name  which  is  always  underflood  to 
mean  a  lion  in  the  Kin  loolanguaj^e,  to  wit,  lln;^  ;  but 
the  figure  which  tbey  have  made  to  reprefent  that  ani- 
mal in  tlisir  idol  temples  for  ceiUuries  pall,  though  it 
be..rs  the  fame  appellan'on,  is  a  diltortud  monflcr  to- 
t  illy  unlike  the  orijlnal  ;  iufimuch  that  it  has  from 
hence  been  fuppofcd,  that  the  lion  was  not  anciently 
kno\j'n  in  this  country,  and  that  /I'/i^  was  a  name  given 
to  a  monfter  that  exilled  only  in  Hindoo  romance. 
But  it  is  plain  that  that  animal  was  well  knu.vn  to 
the  authors  of  thefe  works,  who  in  manners  as  well  as 
arts  ftem  to  have  difitred  much  from  the  modern 
Hindoos. 

"  There  are  two  circuradances  attending  thefe  mo- 
numents which  cannot  but  excite  great  curiolity,  and 
on  which  future  inquiries  may  pofRbly  throw  fome 
light.  One  is,  that  on  one  of  the  pagodas  lall  men- 
tioned, there  Is  an  infcription  of  afingle  line,  in  a  cha- 
raclcr  ac  prefent  unknown  to  the  Hindoos.  It  refem- 
bles  neither  the  Deyva-nagre,  nor  any  of  the  various 
char^fters  conneiilcd  with  or  derived  from  it,  which 
have  come  to  the  writer's  knowledge  from  any  part 
of  Hindoflan.  Nor  did  it,  at  the  time  he  viewed  it, 
appeir  to  correfpond  with  .  •  y  charafter,  Afiatic  or 
European,  that  is  commonly  knou'n.  He  had  not 
then,  however,  feen  the  alphabet  of  the  Balic,  the 
learned  language  of  the  oh.mefe,  a  fi.^ht  of  which  has 
fince  raifed  in  his  mind  a  fufpicion  that  there  is  a  near 
aifinity  between  them,  if  the  character  be  not  identi- 
cally the  fame.  But  as  thefe  conjectures,  after  fuch  a 
lapfc  of  time,  are  foniewhat  vague,  and  the  fubjecl;  of 
them  is  perhaps  yet  within  the  reach  of  our  refearches, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fome  method  m?,y  be  fallen  upon 
of  procuring  an  exaft  copy  of  this  infcription. 

"  The  other  circumllance  is,  that  though  the  out- 
ward form  of  the  pagodas  is  complete,,  the  ulllmate 
defign  of  them  has  manifeftly  not  been  accomplifhed, 
but  feems  to  have  been  defeated  by  fome  extraordi- 


nary convnlfion  of  nature.     For  the  weftcrn  fi  !e  of  the     Pa?nH. 

moll  northerly  one  is  excavated  to  the  depth  of  four  """^ 

or  five  ftet,  and  a  row  of  pillars  left  on  the  outfide  to 
fupport  the  roof;  but  lure  the  work  has  been  flop- 
ped, and  an  uniform  rent  of  about  four  inches  breaJtli 
has  been  made  throughout  the  folid  rock,  and  appear* 
to  extend  to  its  foundations,  which  are  probably  at  a 
prodigious  depth  below  the  furface  of  the  ground. 
That  t.'iis  rent  has  happened  fince  the  work  began,  or 
while  it  was  carrying  on,  cannot  be  dou'.ted  ;  for  the 
marks  of  the  mafon's  tools  are  perfecll/  vili!  le  in  the 
excavated  part  on  both  fiiles  of  the  rent,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  (how  plainly  that  they  have  ucen  divided 
by  it.  Nor  is  it  reafonable  to  fiippofe,  th.it  fuch  a 
work  would  ever  have  been  defigned  or  bejun  upon  a 
rock  that  had  previonfly  been  rent  in  two.  Nothing 
lefs  than  an  earthquake,  and  that  a  violent  one,  could 
apparently  have  produced  fuch  a  filTure  in  the  folii 
r.H'k  ;  and  that  this  has  been  the  cafe  ia  paint  of  fad, 
may  be  gathered  from  other  circumllances,  '.ihijh  it  is 
nec>:lfary  to  mention  in  an  account  of  this  curious 
place.  The  great  rock  above  defcrioed  is  at  fame  frnall 
dillancc  fiom  the  fea,  perhaps  53  or  looyard',  and 
in  that  fpace  the  Hindoo  village  before  mentioned 
itood  in  1776.  But  clofe  to  the  fea  are  the  remainj 
of  a  pagoda  built  of  brick,  and  dedicated  to  Sib,  thvi 
greateft  part  of  which  has  evidently  been  fivalljwed  up 
by  that  element ;  far  the  door  of  the  innermoll  apart- 
ment, in  which  the  idol  is  placed,  and  before  \vhicli 
there  are  always  two  or  three  fpacious  courts  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  is  now  walked  by  the  waves,  and 
the  p  liar  ufed  to  Jilcover  the  meridian  at  the  time 
of  founding  the  pagoda  is  feen  Handing  at  fomj  di- 
ftance  in  the  fea.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  build- 
ing there  are  fume  detached  rocks,  walhed  .alfo  by  the 
waves,  on  which  there  appear  fculptures,  though  now 
much  worn  and  defaced.  And  the  natives  of  the  place 
declared  to  the  writer  of  this  account,  that  the  more 
aged  people  among  them  remembered  to  have  feen  the 
tops  of  fevcral  pagodas  far  out  in  the  fea,  which  being 
covered  with  copper  (probably  gilt)  were  particularly 
vifible  at  funrile,  as  their  fhining  furface  ufed  then  to 
reflert  the  fun's  rays,  but  that  now  that  effcd  was  no 
longer  produced,  as  the  copper  had  fince  become  in- 
crulled  with  mould  and  vsrdegreafe." 

From  thefe  circumllances  our  author  conjeftures, 
and  we  think  reafonably,  that  the  magnificent  city 
of  which  thefe  appear  to  be  part  of  the  ruins,  haj 
been  deliroyed  partly  lay  an  earthquake  by  which 
the  rock  was  rent,  and  partly  by  a  fuiden  inunda- 
tion of  the  fea  occafioned  by  this  co.nraotlon  of  the 
earth.  Ih-'  biamins  give  an  a.count  ot  this  matter 
peculiar  to  themfelvcs,  filled  with  extravagance,  fable, 
and  folly  ;  from  which,  however,  with  the  afilllance 
ot  ancient  monuments,  coins,  and  infcriptions,  fome 
probable  conjedlures  at  lead,  if  not  iirip.artant  dif- 
coveries,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  on  thefe  fu'ajefts, 
which  are  far  from  being  uninterelling  to  us  either  as 
men,  philofophers,  or  Chriilians.  Our  author  thinks, 
therefore,  that  the  infcription  on  the  pagodi  men- 
tioned above  is  an  objeil  which  mtrits  confiderable 
attention  ;  and  he  defends,  by  very  reputable  autho- 
rities, the  conjedure  which  places  it  amon.  the  lan- 
guages q{ Siain;  but  which  it  is  unneceffary  tor  us  either 
to  abridge  or  to  tranfcribe.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
4  E  2  inquiry, 
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inq-uiry,  our  author  remarks  a  very  near  refemblance 
'between  Sommonacodom,  the   idol  of  the  Siamefe.,  and 
the  great   idol    Buddou,  held  facred    by    the    Ch'm- 
gelays :  and   this    refcmbknce   extends   alfo   to  their 
priefts.     But  from  the  detail  of  circiimftances  which 
our  author  brings  forwar.i,  and   to    uhich   we  refer, 
he  thinks  this  a  fyftem  of  religion  diff-rent  from  that 
©f  the   VeJs,  and   fome  of  them   totally  iiiconflllent 
with  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  brmnitis  ;   none 
of  whom,  as  far  as  we  can  colleft  from  Mr  Knoxf, 
exiil  an  'jng  the  Cbingelayc,  wLofe  religion  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  prefnt  Hin  ioos.    The  only 
pirt  in  wliich  there  feems  to   be   any  agreement  is  in 
the  worlhip  of  tl<e  Delitahs,  wliich  has  probably  crept 
in  among  them  from  their  Tamulian  neighljour?,   but 
that  is  carried   on    in  a    manner  very  different   from 
the  braminic^l   fyllem,  and  appears  to  be  held  by  the 
nation  at  lar.^e  in  veiy  great  contempt,  if  not  abhor- 
rence.    Knox's  r.ccoiint  of  it  is  this  :  "  Their  temples 
(/.    e.    Xhoii   of   the    Debtahs)    are     called    co-vels," 
•which  is  the   Tamiilic  word   for   pagodi.     He  then 
goes   on  to   fay,   "  a   man   pionlly    difpofed  builds  a 
fmall  lioufe  at  his  own  charge,  which   is  the  temple, 
and  himlVlf  becomes  priell    thereof.     This  houfc   is 
feldom  called  CoiTi  Houfe,  but  mod  ufually  Jacco  the 
Devil's."     But  of  the   prevailing  ri-liglon   he  fpcaks 
jn  very  different  terms,  ;ind  defcribes  it  as  carried  on 
■with  much  pirade  nnd  fplendour,   and   attended  with 
maiks  of  great  antiquity.      "  The  pagodas  or  temples 
of  their  goi's   (fays  he)  are  fo  many,  that  I  cannot 
nnm!  er  them.     Many  of  thtm  are   of  rare  and  cx- 
qu'fite  work  built  of  hewn  (lone,  engraven  with  images 
and  figures,  but  by  whom   and  when  I  could  rot  at- 
tain  to   know,  the  inhabitants   thcmfelves   being   ig- 
norant therein.      But   fure   I   am   they  were   budt  by 
far  more  ingenious  artificers  than  the  Chingelays  chat 
now  are  on  the  land.      For  the  Portuguefe  in  their  in- 
vafions  have  defaced   fome   of  them,  which   there  is 
lion;  found  that  hath    /kill   enough   to  repair  to  this 
day."     In  another  place,  he  fays,  "  here  are  fome  an- 
cient writings  engraven  uponrocks  which  puizle  all  that 
fee  them.  There  are  divers  great  rocks  in  divers  parts  in 
Cande  Uda,  F.nd  in  the  northern  parts.     Thefe  rocks 
are  cut  deep  with  great  letters   for  the  fpace  of  fome 
yards,  fo  deep  that  they  my  lafl  to  the  world's  end. 
Nobody  can  read  them,  or  make  any  thing  of  them. 
I  have  alkcd  Malabars  and  Gentoos,  as  well  as  Chin- 
gelays and  Moors,  but  none  of  them  underftood  them. 
There  is  an   ancient  temple,   Goddiladenni  in  Yatta- 
nour,   (lands  by  a  place  where  there  are  of  thefe  let- 
ters."     From  all   which    the  antiquity  of  the  nation 
and    their   religion    is  fufliciently   evident,    and  from 
other  paffagesit  is   plain,    t!iat   the   worihip  of  Bud- 
dou, in  particular,   has  been  from  remote  times  a  very 
eminent  part   of  their   religion  ;  for  the  farr.e  author, 
fpeaking  of  the   tree  at  Anurodgburro,   in  the  north- 
ern part  of   the  ifland,    which   is  facred  to  Buddou, 
fays,  "  the  due  performance  of  this  worihip  they  rec- 
kon not  a  little  meritorious  :  infomuch  that,   as  they 
report,  90  kings  have  reigned  there  fucceffively,  where, 
by  the  ruins  that  ftill  remain,  it  appears  they  fpared 
not  for  pains  ?nd   labour,  to   build   temples  and  high 
monuments  to  the  honour  of  this  god,  as  if  they  had 
been  born  to  hew  rocks  and  great  (tones,  and  lay  them 
vp    !o  heaps.      Thefe  i^iogs  are   now  happy   fpirit 


having  merite  1  it  by  thefe  labours."  And  agnin  he 
fays,  •'  For  this  god,  above  all  other,  they  leem  to 
have  r.n  high  refpeft  and  devotion,"  &o. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  Mr  Chambers's  Communica- 
tion, as  far  as  it  refpett.s  pagodas  ;  a  fuhje'A  to  which 
the  AJiatk  Society  will  doubtlefs  again  direct  their  at- 
tention ;  and  from  the  penetration  and  affiduity  of  its 
merabets  we  have  much  to  cxpecl.  Other  parts  of 
this  J  aper  Ihill  he  brougi-.t  forward  under  other  ar- 
ticles, to  which  we  refer.  Few  refearches  are  01  more 
fcrvice  to  true  religion,  than  thofe  which  give  Hs  a 
correft  view  of  the  falfe  and  fuperftitious  mofles  of 
worfhip  praftifed  by  men  who  have  had  no  light  but 
reafon^  or  «eak  and  corrupted  traditions.  They  are 
ijfeful  likewifi  to  the  philofopber,  as  they  always  tend 
to  give  us  a  minuter  view  of  th.e  real  nature  of  man 
as  he  is  in  himfclf,  and  (how  with  fufficient  ftrength 
the  imbecillity  of  the  human  intellect  without  fome 
fupernatural  aid.  The  external  pomp  of  all  Pa.jan 
religions  feems  to  have  been  their  eflTence  j  a  circum- 
flance  which  alone  (hows  the  neccflity  of  that,  the  in- 
tention of  which  is  to  reform  the  heart.      See  Siam, 

SoMMONACODON,   TeMPLE,   &C. 

Pag  CD,  or  Pagoda,  is  alfq  the  name  of  a  gold  and 
filver  coin,  current  in  feveial  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
PAIN,  an  uneafy  fijnfation,  aridng  from  a  fudden 
and  violent  folution  of  continuity,  or  other  accident 
in  the  nerves,  membranes,  velTels,  mufcles,  &c.  of  the 
body.  Pain,  according  to  fume,  confills  in  a  motion 
of  the  organs  of  fonfe  ;  and,  according  to  others,  it 
is  an  emotion  of  the  Ibul  occafioned  by  thofe  organs. 

As  the  brain  is  the  feat  of  fenfation,  fo  it  is  of  pain. 
Boerhaave,  and  moll  other  authors  on  this  fubjeft,  afii'^'n 
a  (Iretching  of  the  nerves  as  the  only  immediate  caufe 
of  pain  :  but  as  the  nerves  do  not  appear  to  confift  of 
fibres,  this  caufe  of  piin  does  not  feem  to  be  well- 
founded  ;  nor  indeed  will  it  be  eafy  to  treat  this  fubjedl 
clearly,  but  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  fenfation  are 
underllood. 

Many  kinds  of  pain  are  met  with  in  authors:  fuch  aj, 
A  gravitativc  pain;  in  which  there  is  a  icnl'e  of  weight 
on  the  part  affedled,  which  is  always  fome  flediy  one, 
as  the  liver,  &c.  A  pulfative  pain;  which,  G.ilcu  fays, 
always  fucceeds  fome  remarkable  inflammation  in  the 
containing  parts,  and  is  obferved  in  abfceffes  while  fup- 
purating.  A  tenfivc  p:u'n,  which  is  alfo  called  a  dijlend- 
iiig  pain  ;  it  is  excited  by  the  dillenfion  of  fome  ner- 
vous, mufcular,  or  membranous  part,  cither  from  fome 
humour,  or  from  flatulence.  An  acute  pain  is,  when 
great  pain  is  attended  with  quick  and  lively  fenfations: 
A  dull  pain  is,  when  a  kindot  nurabnefsisas  much  com- 
plained of  as  the  pain  is. 

The  medi.ite  and  more  remote  caufes  of  pain  are  ge- 
nerally obvious ;  and  when  fo,  the  cure  will  conlilt  for 
the  ir.oft  part  in  removing  them  :  for  though  in  many 
inrtances  the  chief  complaint  is  very  diftant  from  the 
feat  of  thefe  caufes,  yet  their  removal  is  the  proper  me- 
thod of  relief.      See  Medicine,  pajftm. 

Perhaps  all  pains  may  be  included,  v/ith  irritation,  in 
thofe  that  have  fpafm  or  inflammation  for  their  fource. 
When  pain  is  owing  to  inflammation,  the  pulfe  is 
qui  ker  than  in  a  natural  ftate;  it  is  alfo  generally  full, 
hardi  andtenfe;  the  pain  is  equal,  throbbing,  and  un- 
remitting. If  a  fpafm  is  the  caufe,  the  pulfe  is  rareljr 
afiieded  ;  at  intervals  the  pain  abates,  and  then  returns 
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with  fome  degree  of  ago;ravation; 'gentle  motion  fome- 
■  times  abates,  or  even  cures,  in  fome  inltaiices :  but  in 
inflimmatory  cafes  no  fuch  effcfls  are  ever  experienced. 
See  Dr  l^obb's  Treat'fe  on  Painful Dyitmpers. 

The  pnin  fo  frequently  attendant  on  women  in  chiUl- 
bed,  called  after-pains  (from  their  happening  only- 
after  being  delivered  of  a  child),  are  often  occafioned 
by  fcooping  to  fetch  away  coagulated  blood,  which  is 
a  needlefs  endeavour.  When  no  improper  treatment 
in  delivering  the  fecundines  can  be  fafpe<fted,  the  irri- 
tability of  the  uterus  alone  is  to  be  confidered  as  the 
caufe.  Care  (hould  be  taken  not  to  confound  thefe 
after-pains  with,  or  millake  the  pains  attending  puer- 
peral fevers  for,  the  colic.  After-pains  come  by  fits,  and 
foon  go  off  ;  but  return  at  different  intervals,  which  are 
longer  each  d  ly,  and  after  two  or  three  days  are  ufu- 
ally  at  an  end,  though  fometimes  they  continue  R-ven 
or  «ight :  notwithftanding  thefe  pains,  the  lochia  flow 


properly,  and  generally  more  abundantly  aftf  r  the  cef- 
fation  of  each  fit ;  this  does  not  happen  in  colicky  com-  '" 
phints,  nor  is  the  belly  fo  free  from  tumefadion  when 
the  puerperal  fever  is  attendant. 

As  th(.fe  pains  are  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  anodynes 
and  gentle  opiatesj  with  frequent  draughts  of  warm 
caudle,  camomile  tea,  &c.  are  all  that  are  required  ia 
order  to  their  relief. 

Among  the  various  caufes  of  pain,  a  fingular  one  is 
related  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Loml.  Med.  Olf.  and  Inq. 
p.  241,  &c.  Some  perfons  who  hal  taken  cold  during 
their  being  falivated,  were  afflideJ  with  pains  which 
refilled  all  the  ufual  methods  of  relief.  -t  length  the 
author  of  the  nairative  referred  to  fuggcfted  the  caufe; 
and  by  exciting  a  frefii  falivation  the  piins  abated  : 
the  fpitting  was  kept  up  a  little  whde,  and  permitted 
to  nbate  with  fome  caution  ;  and  thus  the  cures  were 
completed. 
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■p  AINTING  is  the  art  of  reprefenting  to  the  eyes, 
■*-  by  mens  of  figures  and  colours,  every  objeft  in 
nature  that  is  difcernible  by  the  fight ;  and  of  fome- 
tlmes  expreffmg,  according  to  the  principles  of  phyfi- 
ognomy,  and  by  the  attitudes  of  the  body,  the  various 
emotions  of  the  mind.  A  fmooth  furface,  by  means 
of  lines  and  colours,  reprefents  objefts  in  a  flate  of 
projeAion  ;  and  may  rcprelent  them  in  the  moft  plea- 
fant  drefs,  and  in  a  manner  mofl  capable  of  enchanting 
the  fenfes.  Still  farther,  the  otjeds  which  delight  us 
by  their  animation  and  lively  colours,  fpeak  to  the 
foul,  by  giving  us  the  image  of  what  »ve  hold  mod 
dear,  or  by  indicating  an  aAion  which  infpires  us 
with  a  tafte  for  innocent  pleafures,  with  courage,  and 
with  elevated  fentiments.  Such  is  the  definition,  and 
fuch  are  the  efFeols  of  painting. 

By  an  admirable  effort  of  human  genius,  p.iintlng 
offeis  to  our  eyes  every  thing  which  is  mod  valual.le 
in  the  univerfe.  Its  empire  extends  over  every  age 
and  country  It  prefents  to  uj  the  heroic  deeds  of 
ancient  times  as  well  as  the  fafts  in  which  we  a  e 
more  converfant,  and  diilant  objedts  as  well  as  thofe 
which  we  I'aily  fee.  In  this  refpecl:  it  may  be  confi- 
dered as  a  fupplement  to  nature,  which  gives  us  only 
a  view  of  ptelent  obje(!:l8. 

The  art  of  painting  is  extremely  difScult  in  the 
execution  ;  and  its  merit  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
thofe  who  profcfs  the  art. 

The  painter  who  mvents,  compofej,  and  colours 
conceptions  which  are  only  agreeable,  and  which  fpeak 
merely  to  the  eye  of  the  ipcftator,  may  be  reckoned 
to  poffcfs  the  firll  nKrit  in  the  ftyle  of  embelliihment 
and  decorition. 

The  painter  who  is  diilinguifhed  for  noble  and  pro- 
found conceptions;  who,  by  means  of  a  perfedl  deli- 
neation, Hud  colours  more  capable  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion than  dazzlmi;  the  eye,  conveys  to  the  fpcftators 
the  lentiments  with  which  he  himfelf  was  mfpireJ  ; 
who  animates  them  with  his  genius,  .nnd  makes  a  laft- 
ing  imprcffion  on  their  minds  ;  this  artifl  is  a  poet, 
and  worthy  to  Ihare  even  in  the  glories  of  Homer. 


It  is  in  forming  this  great  iJea  of  his  art  that  the 
painter  becomes  himfelf  great. 

But  if  he  feek  only  to  pleafe  or  aftonifh  by  the  il- 
lufion  of  colours,  he  muft  reft  contented  witli  the  fe- 
condary  merit  of  flattering  the  eye  with  the  variety 
and  op;jofition  of  tints,  or  of  m  iking  an  indullrious 
affemblage  of  a  great  multiplicity  of  objefts.  It  is 
in  painting  as  it  is  in  poetry  The  man  who  clothes 
trivial  or  common  ideas  in  verfc,  exercifes  the  jTofeffion 
of  twilling  fyllables  into  a  certain  meafure.  The  poet 
who  clothes  in  good  verfe  ideas  and  fentiments,  that 
are  merely  agreeable,  piofefTes  an  agreeable  art.  But 
he  who  by  the  magic  of  verfe,  of  ideas,  of  imagery, 
or  of  colours,  adds  fuolimity  to  the  fublime  objefts 
of  nature,  is  a  great  poet  and  a  great  pamter.  He 
deferves  the  crown  which  the  nations  have  decreed  to 
Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  Raphael,  and  the  ftatuary 
who  modelled  the  ancient  Apollo.  It  is  reafonable 
to  place  in  the  fame  chfs  thofe  who  have  expreffed  the 
fame  ideas,  whether  it  be  in  verfe  or  in  colours,  on 
brafs  or  on  mnrble.  The  painter  and  llatuary,  who 
excel  in  their  profcflions,  deferve  all  the  lefped  due 
to  genius  :  they  are  of  the  number  of  thofe  men 
whom  nature,  fparing  of  her  heft  gifts,  grants  but  oc- 
cafionally  to  the  inhaljitants  of  the  earth.  If  they  are 
fublime,  they  elevate  the  human  race ;  if  they  are 
agreeable  only,  they  excite  thofe  fweet  fenfations  ne- 
cclTary  to  our  happinefs. 

In  laying  before  our  readers  a  fuccinft  account  of 
this  noble  art,  we  (hall,  firlt,  give  the  hillory  of  paint- 
ing, including  its  rife,  progrefs,  and  decline,  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  ;  an  account  of  the  fchool-;,  and 
of  the  different  merits  of  painters  ;  and  a  comparifon 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  painting.  Secondly, 
we  Ihall  lay  down  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  the 
order  in  which  the  artift  conduifts  his  lliidies.  Third- 
ly, we  Ihall  enumerate  the  different  claffes  of  painting-,, 
with  obfervations  on  each.  And,  Fourthly,  we  (hall 
treat  of  csconomical  or  houfe-painting. 
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'Sect.  I.     /?i/i?,  Progrefs,  and  Di-cUne  of  Paint- 
ing in  Ancitnt  and  Modern  Times. 

It  is  to  be  imagined  tliat  men  muft  naturally, 
an!  very  early,  have  conceived  an  idea  of  the  firft 
principles  of  the  art  of  painting;  the  ftiadovv  of  each 
plant  and  animal,  and  of  every  oljeft  in  nature,  mnil 
have  affoidcd  them  the  means  of  conceivin:,  and 
pointed  out  the  pofTihility  of  imitatintj,  the  figures  of 
all  bodies.  Thus  the  i:\\Zi^e  nations,  an  em!)lem  o? 
what  men  were  in  the  infancy  of  fociety,.  poflefs  the 
firfl  rudiments  of  this  art,  even  before  thofe  which 
ate  ufeful  and  almoft  nectffary  to  exilhiice;  their  na- 
ked bodies  are  covered  with  punfturcs  of  various  fortijs, 
into  which  they  infufe  indelible  colours.  The  next 
demand  for  this  art,  ie  to  preferve  the  memory  of  war- 
like exploits.  It  is  more  natural  to  form  fome  repre- 
fentation  of  an  a6lion,  than  to  give  an  account  ot  it 
by  ineans  of  arbitrary  charafters.  Hcni  e  the  pitlure- 
■writing  of  tlie  Mexicans,  and  the  more  artful  hiero- 
glyphics  of  Egypt. 

Painting  connllcd  of  fimple  outlines  long  before  the 
expreflion  of  relievo  or  the  application  of  colour. 
It  was  fimply  drawing  ;  and  the  ni.iflcr-pieces  of  pjint 
ing  in  that  rude  period  were  not  fuperior  to  the  fports 
of  children.  Although  occupied  about  a  fmgle  point,  it 
was  not  brought  to  perfection  ;  for  conllant  expe- 
rience inKnidts  us  that  men  never  excel  in  the  inferior 
pirts  of  an  art  till  they  are  capable  of  carrying  the 
whole  to  pctfeftion. 

After  employing  for  a  long  time  thofe  fimple  out- 
lines, the  next  fttp  in  the  art  of  painting  was  to  make 
the  imitation  more  compl  te,  by  applying  colours  ; 
this  was  firft  accomplilhed.  by  covering  the  different 
parts  of  the  figure  with  different  colours  in  the  fame 
way  that  we  colour  maps  ;  and  fcveril  nations,  as  the 
I'.gyptianSi  the  Chinefe,  and  the  different  nations  of 
India,  have  never  painted  in  a  better  manner.  Other 
nations,  more  ingenious  and  more  attentive  to  the  arts, 
oljfervlng  that  the  ohjedts  of  nature  have  relievo,  have 
invented  what  is  csWi^A  c/aro-olfcuro.  The  Greeks,  the 
moll  ingenious,  penetrating,  and  delicate  of  all,  in- 
vented this  part  antecedent  to  colours;  than  which  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  their  exquifite  tafte,  as 
the  glare  of  colours  without  judfjment  excites  more  ad- 
miration in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  an!  ignorant,  than 
the  camnieu  or  drawings  of  one  colour  executed  by  the 
moft  (kilful  arcift. 

Thefe  general  obfervations  concerning  the  gradual 
improvem.ent  of  this  art,  will  be  bell  ilhilfrated  by  a 
more  particular  attention  to  the  ancient  nations  In 
which  it  flourifhed. 

Plato,  who  lived  4C0  years  before  the  Chrillian  era, 
isforms  us  that  painting  had  been  pracfifed  in  Egypt 
for  ten  thoufaml  years  ;  that  fome  nf  the  producfions  of 
that  high  antiquity  were  in  exiftence;  and  that  they 
bore  an  exaft  lefemblance  to  thofe  which  the  Egyp- 
tians executed  in  his  time.  Without  regarding  the 
period  of  ten  thoufand  years  mentioned  by  Plato, 
it  is  reafonable  to  confider  it  as  an  indeterminate  pe- 
riod, which  carries  us  -back  to  very  remote  antiquity. 


The  figures  either  in  the  painting  or  fculpture  of 
Egypt  were  extremely  llifF;  tiie  legs  were  drawn  to- 
gether, and  their  arms  were  palled  to  their  fide';.  It 
appears  that  their  only  rr.odel  was  their  mummies, 
and  that  their  n<IIl  in  anatomy  was  derived  from  em- 
balming them.  They  were  extremely  incorred  in 
every  part  of  the  head  ;  they  placed  the  ears  much 
hi'.^her  than  the  nofe.  Befides,  they  gave  the  face  the 
form  of  a  circle  inlleai  o(  an  oval  ;  the  chin  was  Ihort 
and  rounded  ;  the  cheeks  excelTively  fa  ;  and  they 
turned  upwards  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  eyes. 
Many  of  thefe  faults  may  be  afcribed  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  human  face  in  Egypt;  but  the  placing 
of  the  ears  could  only  be  founded  in  c.ipiice  or  igno- 
rance. 

The  exaftnefs  of  the  Egyptian  proportion  is  much 
celebrated  ;  but  although  ue  grant  that  they  obfervcd 
the  propel  length  .if  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body,  they  weie  llill  defective  artiih,  fince  they  did 
not  obfcrve  the  breadth,  and  were  moreover  ignorant 
altogether  of  the  lliape  and  lize  of  the  mufcles. 
Works  converted  to  religious  purpofes  chiefly  ojcu- 
pied  the  Egyptian  painters.  They  ha  i  figures  for  inii- 
taticn  fiom  which  they  \toul  I  not  depait,  and  thofe 
figures  were  monftrous  ;  the  bodies  of  animals  vith 
the  heads  of  men  ;  the  bodies  of  men  with  the  he.*ds 
of  animals  :  or,  if  the  figure  was  more  agreeable  to 
nature  in  its  partf.,  yet  it  was  fo  deformed  and  ima- 
ginary, as  to  have  nothmg  fimllar  to  it  as  a  whole  in 
the  creation  of  God. 

The  monunricnts  of  Egyptian  paintirig  with  which 
we  are  bed  acquainted  (fays  Winklem.inn)  aie  the 
cherts  of  mummies.  Thefe  loika  have  refilled  the  in- 
juries of  time,  and  are  ftill  fub  nitted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  curious.  The  wiiite,  made  of  whit4 
lead,  is  fpre  id  over  the  ground  of  the  piece  ;  the  out- 
lines of  the  figure  are  traced  with  hl:uk  llrokes,  and  the 
colours  are  lour  in  nunibei  ;  namely,  blue,  red,  yel- 
low, and  green,  laid  on  without  any  mixture  or  (ha- 
ding. The  red  and  blue  prevail  niolt  ;  and  thofe  co- 
lours feem  to  have  been  prepared  in  the  coarlell  manner. 
The  light  is  formed  by  leaving  thofe  p.irts  of  the 
ground  where  it  is  neceffary,  covered  with  the  white 
lead,  as  it  is  formed  by  the  white  psper  In  fome  of  our 
drawings.  Thisdtfcription  is  fuffie  lent  to  convince  us 
that  the  whole  art  of  painting  in  Egypt  confifted  in 
colouring  ;  but  every  perfon  kno  s,  that  without  tints 
and  the  mixture  of  colours  painting  din  never  arrive 
at  great  perfeclion. 

In  Upper  Egypt  there  feems  to  have  exifted  a  kind 
of  col  ffian  painting,  which  has  never  been  exiimiucd 
except  by  travellers  who  were  no  great  criiics  in  the 
art.  Winklemann  had  fome  realon  to  exprefs  a  de- 
fire  that  thofe  remains  of  antiquity,  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  working,  the  ftyle,  and  the  charafter,  had 
been  ac:urattly  explored.  Walls  of  24  feet  in  I'.eight, 
and  pillars  of  3  2  feet  in  circumference,  are  wholly  cove- 
red with  thofe  coloffian  figures.  According  to  Nordea 
they  are  coloured  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  mum- 
mies :  the  colours  are  applied  to  a  ground  prepared 
in  manner  of  frefco  ;  and  they  have  retained  their 
frefhnefs  for  many  thoufand  years.  Winklemann  adds, 
that  all  the  efforts  of  human  Ikill  and  iudullry  could 
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'•  Pio  make  as  little  imprefHon  on  them  as  the  injuries  of 
time.  Kis  enthuliafm  for  antiquity  has  perhaps  led 
him  into  this  extravagant  exaggeration. 

It  appears  that  the  great  employment  of  the  Egyp- 
tian painters  was  on  earthen  vefiels,  on  diinkin;.;  cups, 
in  ornamcntina;  barpes,  and  in  covering  with  figures 
the  ehcfts  of  mumniies.  They  pointed  alfo  on  clotli  ; 
hut  '.lainting,  as  an  inditflrious  occupation,  fiipjiofcs  a 
\voik:i-an,  not  an  nrtill  :  the  decoration  of  temples, 
hoiife-paintinp',  and  that  of  the  ti^ures  rel  itive  to  rc- 
llcion,  are  to  he  conliderei!  only  in  lliis  point  of  view. 
The  workmen  in  Rufiia  who  paint  our  Saviour  holdinir 
the  globe  in  one  h.anvl,  and  hltfling  the  people  with 
the  other,  are  not  members  of  the  imperial  acaden.y 
of  fine  arts, 

PL'iiy  informs  us  th.it  the  Egyptian  artiUs  painted 
alfo  the  preciov:s  tr.etals  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  vainiih- 
ed  or  enamelled  tb.em.  It  is  doubtful  what  this  ait 
was,  tilt  moll  piohably  it  conlilled  iu  covering  gold 
or  filver  with  a  (inyle  colour. 

The  E.Tvptians  arc  fuppofed  to  have  continued  this 
coarfc  Ityle  tdi  the  reign  o!  the  Ptolemies. 

The  Perfians  were  fo  far  from  excelling  in  the  arts, 
that  the  paintings  of  Ec:ypt  were  hiyl.ly  eL}-,emeJ 
among  thtm  after  they  had  conquered  that  country. 

The  carpet?  ot  Perfia  were  oi  treat  value  in  Greece, 
even  in  the  time  ot  Alexander  th.e  Gre;,t,  and  thcfe 
were  adorned  with  vnricus  figures  ;  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  they  were  well  executed,  any  m.ore  than  a  demand 
for  feveral  of  the  Chinefe  produftions  is  at  prcQint  a 
proof  of  the  taile  of  that  people  in  the  arts.  It  was 
the  fabrication  of  the  filk.  and  not  the  truth  of  the 
reprefentaticn,  which  made  the  Greekb  admire  the 
carpets  of  Peifia. 

The  Periian-^,  as  well  as  the  Arabians,  had  fume 
knowledge  of  Mofaic  woik.  This  is  oniy  valuable 
when  it  copies,  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  Jellroy- 
ed,  the  works  of  a  great  mailer  ;  but  if  the  Perfians 
had  no  good  piftures  to  copy  into  Mofaic,  it  was  of 
jio  conftquence  to  be  able  to  arraniie,  in  a  folid 
manner,  pieces  ol  flint  one  befide  another. 

There  is  only  one  Perfian  p 'inter  whofe  name  has 
defcendtd  to  pofterity  ;  and  he  is  preferved,  not  be- 
cau  e  he  was  a  painter,  but  becanfe  he  accommodated 
the  rmcitnt  dcftrinc  of  the  two  principles  to  the 
Chriftian  rel'gi«n.  Eefides,  it  is  doubted  whetlier 
Manes  was  a  Petfian  or  a  Greek,  and  it  is  Hill  lefs 
known  whether  he  was  a  painter.  He  is  praifed  in 
Afia  t-Br  drawing  ftraight  lines  without  a  ruler. 

'1  he  modern  Petfians  have  niai'e  no  kind  of  progrcfs 
in  the  ?rts.  1  he  emperor  Schah-abbas,  wifln'ng  from 
caprice  to  be  inflnifted  in  drav.'ing,  was  ol,lii;cd  to 
have  recourl'e  to  a  Dutch  p:.inter  who  happened  to  be 
in  his  dominions. 

The  modern  Petfians  paint  on  cloth,  and  the  ar- 
tifts  in  India  are  their  rivals  in  this  branch  of  indu- 
flry  ;  but  their  paintings  are  purely  capricious.  They 
repiefent  plants  and  flowers  which  have  no  exiftence 
in  nature  ;  and  their  only  merit  confifts  in  the  bright- 
nefs  and  the  ftrength  o(  their  colours. 

Eefides  this,  the  ?rt  in  India,  as  it  was  in  the  moft 
remote  antiquity,  is  confined  to  monflrous  figures  con- 
neftcd  with  their  religion,  animals  not  to  be  found  in 
the  world,  and   idols  with   a   multitude  of  arms  and 
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heads,  which  have  neither  exaflnefs  in  their  forms  norR'fe,  I'.o- 

proportions.     See  Polytheism.  ^'■''J'.-  *"** 

nil  •  f   1-1    i    ..    11-  .        ^-  •    Decline, 

I  he  paintings  or  I  lubet  ddcovcr  great  patience  in  j 

the  artiit,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  fineiiefs  of  their 

ftrokes.     Their  painters  might  difpute  with  Ap.-f  es 

and  Protogenes  for  extreme  tenuity  of  pencil  ;  but  it 

is  in   this  alone,  without   any  regard   to   the   art,  in 

which  their  merit  vonfilts. 

Some  of  the  idols  in  Thibet  are  executed  in  a  cer- 
tain ilyle  of  relievo  ;  but  thofe  producfions  are  not 
only  imperfeft,  they  arc  alio  fo  dellitute  of  beauty 
as  to  forbid  every  hope  of  excellence  in  the  art.  I'hc 
fame  thing  may  be  obferved  with  regard  to  many  of 
the  eaftern  nations ;  they  fecm  to  have  that  want  of 
ilyle  which  would  for  ever  condemn  them  to  medio- 
crity, even  if  they  fiioidd  happen  to  arrive  at  it. 

An  obfoure  Italian  painter,  named  Giovuni  Ghirar-  („  china*, 
illn;^  who  travelled  into  China,  whofe  judgment  is 
more  to  be  depended  on  in  an  art  which  he  pradifed 
t'.ian  that  of  other  travellers,  dtclures  that  the  Cliinefe 
have  not  the  leall  idea  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  this  opi- 
nion is  confirmed  by  every  thing  which  we  know  of 
that  people. 

The  Chinefe  feem  not  to  liave  the  fmalleil  concep- 
tion of  perfpcftive.  Their  lardfcapes  have  no  plan, 
no  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  and  no  di- 
minifhiiig  ot  the  objech  in  proportion  to  their  di- 
ilance. 

The  great  objeft  of  their  painting  feems  to  con- 
fift  in  making  their  figures  as  unlike  nature  as  pof- 
licle  :   it  is  a  ferious  caricature  of  the  human  figure. 

To  make  the  art  flourifh,  it  is  neccflary  that  the 
artift  bt  efleemed  and  rewarded.  In  China,  theie  is 
no  artifl  lo  poorly  paid  as  the  painter. 

The  ignorant  admire  the  bilghtnefs  and  purity  of 
their  colours  ;  but  fimple  colours  appear  al  lays  brigl>t 
and  pure  :  The  difficulty  of  the  art  confills  in  melt- 
ing them  into  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
mixture  fhall  not  be  perceived,  it  mull  at  the  fame 
lime  be  eontefl'ed,  that  their  natural  colours  are  more 
brilliant  than  ours  ;  but  if  there  be  any  meiit  in  this, 
it  is  to  be  afcribed  to  their  climate,  not  to  their  ability. 

A  Jefiiit  miffiouKry,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  a 
grinder  ot  colours,  was  raifed  to  the  greatelf  emi- 
nence as  a  painter  in  the  Imperial  court  of  China, 
and  Raphael  himfelf  was  never  fo  much  refpefted. 
'i'he  Chinefe  battles  fent  from  that  country  to  Paris 
to  be  engraved,  are  the  works  of  the  Jefuits  ;  and  ex- 
cept lliey  were  done  by  the  Chinefe  themfelves,  ic  is  ira- 
pofliide  to  conceive  that  they  cOuid  be  worfe  executed. 

The  Chinefe,  like  other  eaftern  nations,  have  a. 
few  fimple  flrokes  which  they  repeat  in  all  their  va- 
riety of  figures.  In  the  figures  en  the  earthen  ware, 
they  difcover  no  knowledge  of  forms,  no  expfeflian 
of  t!ie  moll  confpicuous  mufcles,  and  no  idea  of  pro- 
portion. And  in  all  the  paintings  of  China,  anatomy 
feems  to  bear  no  relation  to  th'e  art.  Some  heads  done- 
by  a  Chinefe  painter  have  a  fort  of  refemblance  to  na- 
ture, but  they  are  in  a  low  and  vicious  taile  :  The 
tulnefs  of  the  drapery  conceals  the  parts  in  fuch  a 
manner  lh;it  they  do  not  ftein  to  exill  under  it. 
Sculpture  in  China  is  in  a  (late  of  no  great  perfeSioB.,. 
bat  at  the  fame  tiuic  it  is  better  cxcctited  than  tlreir, 
paintings. 

The- 
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Rife,  rr<»-        The   ancient    inhfll^itaTits    of  Etruria,  now   called 

greU,  and    '^ufcany,  were   the   firft  who  connefled  the  arts  with 

■  the   ftudy  of  nature.     In   fome  of  their  monuments 

5  vi-hicli  ftill  rema'n,  there  is  to  be  obfcrved  a  firft  ftvle. 

In  Etiuria.  which    fhows   the   art  in   its   infancv  ;  and  a  feco'hd, 

which,  like  the-  works  of  the  Florentine  artifts,   (hows 

more  of  greatnifs  and  exaggeration  in  the  charailer 

thnn  precifion  or  beauty. 

Pliny  fiyf  tliat  painting  was  carried  to  (Treat  per- 
fection in  Italy  before  the  foiin'ation  of  Rome;  per- 
haps he  means  in  corr.parifon  with  tlie  infancy  of  tV.e 
art  in  Greece  at  that  period  ;  but  it  appears  that  even 
in  his  time  the  painters  of  Etruria  were  held  in 
great  reputation. 

The  only  Etrurian  painting;;  which  remain,  have 
lieen  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Tarquin.s.  They  con- 
lift  of  loncf  painted  frizes,  and  I'ilafttrs  adorned  with 
hurje  fiirures,  which  occupied  the  whole  fpace  from 
the  bafc  to  the  cornice.  Thcfe  pa!iitinj.'s  are  executed 
on  a  ground  of  thick  mortar,  and  niany  of  them  arc 
g         in  a  ttnte  of  high  prefervit'on. 

Winklemann  is  of  opinion  that  the  Greek  co'o- 
nies  eflnblifhed  at  Niiples  and  Nola,  had  at  a  ve'y  early 
period  cultivated  the  imitative  arts,  and  taufiht  them 
to  the  Campanians  ellablifhed  in  the  middle  of  the 
country.  This  Itarned  antiquarian  confiders  ::s  works 
purely  Campanian,  certain  medals  ot  Capua  and  Tea- 
num,  cities  of  Campania  into  which  the  Greek  colo- 
nies never  penetrated.  The  head  of  a  younjx  Hercu'e;, 
and  t^e  head  of  a  Jupiter,  according  to  Winklemann, 
ate  executed  in  th?  liiitft  mr-nner.  It  is  llill  a  qiie- 
ttion,  however,  in  the  learned  world,  wlictlier  ti.efe 
mfiiais  owe  their  exiftence  to  Carthage  or  to  Cam- 
pania. 

"  But  there  have  been  dif:overed  (addc  Winkle- 
mann) a  great  nun  her  of  Campanian  vafes  cover- 
ed with  paintint^.  The  defign  of  the  c;reateft  pait 
of  thefe  vales  (fsys  he)  is  fuch,  that  the  figures 
miuht  occupy  a  diftlnguifhed  place  in  a  work  of 
Raphael.  Thofe  v?fes,  when  we  ronlider  that  this 
kind  of  work  admits  of  no  correftion,  and  that  the 
ttroke  which  form.s  the  outline  mull'  remain  as  it  is 
originally  traced,  are  wonderful  proofs  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  ait  amons;  the  ancients."  AVinklema -n 
had  an  opportunity  of  exaniininjr  a  very  fine  Campa- 
rii?n  vafe,  on  which  was  painted  a  burlefque  reprtfen- 
tation  of  the  loves  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmene.  But 
as  this  m.uft  have  been  derived  from  fcine  fragment  of 
a  Grecian  comedy,  the  Count  de  Caylus  is  p.^rfuadcd 
that  the  Campanian  vafes  are  of  Greek  orig-in. 
Amor.T  tbe  Althou.,fh  the  hiftory  of  Greek  painting  be  more 
Greeks.  ^""^  l^no*^'"  than  that  of  the  fame  art  among  the  bar- 
barous nations,  it  is  neverthelefs  involved  in  much 
obfcurity.  Pliny  is  almoft  the  only  author  who  has 
preferved  the  materials  of  its  hi/lory;  and  he  complains, 
that  on  tbis  occafinn  the  Greek  write/a  have  not  dif- 
covcred  their  ufual  cxaftnels.  They  place,  fays  he, 
the  tirft  painter  of  whom  they  fpeak  in  the  90th  Olym- 
piad, 420  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  painting  in  dry  colours  exifled  at  the  time  of 
the  fiege  of  Troy,  or  at  lead  when  Hon-er  wrote  the 
account  ot  it.  The  buckler  of  Achiikb  u  a  fuffi- 
■cient  proof  that  the  Greeks  were  then  acquainted  with 
the  baffo  relievo,  a  kind  of  fculpture  which  bears  a 
near  affinity  to  paiating. 
N°  255. 
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In  the  Iliad,  Htlen  is  reprtfentcd  as  workiner  at  aRif«. 
tapellry,  vi-hereon  (he  figured  the  numerous  combats  *^'''^f*.' 
of  which  fl'.e  was  th.e  caufe.  When  Andromache  _!_, 
was  informed  of  her  hulband's  death,  Ihe  was  occu- 
pieri  in  leprefentiiig  on  tapeftry  flowers  of  various  co- 
lours. From  thefe  facts,  it  is  cert.^in  that  painting 
was  net  confined  to  fimple  ftrokes,  nor  even  to  the 
camaitu ;  and  hence  it  i«  reafonable  to  con  lude, 
that  what  u  called  I'lncary  pnhithij  \v,;s  praclifcd  lonf 
before  the  tip^e  of  Homer."  Polygnot"  of  Thafo:,  who 
lived  about  420  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  was 
the  firft  piinter  of  any  eminence  in  Greece.  Pliny 
informs  us  thr.t  he  was  the  firft  who  clothed  iiis  female 
figures,'who  varied  the  coU)urs  of  the  ditftn-nt  parts  of 
their  drefs,  or  who  opened  their  mouths  in  fuch  a  man-* 
ncr  as  to  fliow  their  teeth  Atiftotle,  who  flourilhed 
in  a  iubftquent  period,  allows  this  painter  to  have  ex- 
celled in  txprcfljon.  But  the  art  of  painting  may  be 
ftill  cor.fidertd  in  its  infancy  in  Greece,  till  about  400 
years  before  the  Chriltian  era,  w'len  Zcuxis  and  Par- 
rhafius  flouriflied.  In  the  conteft  between  thefe  emi- 
nent painters,  Zeuxis  dcel  red  himfelf  to  be  over- 
come, becr.ufe  in  a  clufter  of  grapes  which  he  painted 
he  had  deceived  the  birds  ;  whereas  Parrhafius  in  a 
curtain  which  he  executed  deceived  his  rival.  The 
principal  works  of  Zeuxis  are  his  Penelope,  in  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  he  appears  to  have  exprefled  the 
manneis  ot  that  princefs ;  a  Jupiter  furrounded  by 
the  godd  ;  a  Hercules  Hrangling  the  ferptnts  in  the 
prefen;  e  of  Amphitrion  and  Alcmene ;  an  Helen  and 
a  Marf\  as  bound.  From  this  enumeration  of  thefe 
works,  and  from  the  fare  whith  they  have  acquired, 
it  is  evident  that  the  difficult  parts  of  the  art,  and 
thofe  which  in  the  execution  render  it  eftimable,  were 
now  begun  to  be  ftudied.  By  Appclles,  Prctogenes, 
and  Euphranor,  it  was  carried  to  the  greateft  height 
of  perfeftion.  Grace,  and  fymmetry,  and  propor- 
tion, and  iUuCon,  were  now  added  by  the  greateft 
matters  to  the  nobleft  objetls  of  nature.  8 

We  have  already  feen,  that  before  the  foundation  Amon 
of  Rome  tie  arts  were  cultivated  in  Etruria.  1  hey  ^'^"^^ 
were  alfo  early  introduced  into  Latium  ;  but  whether 
that  country  employed  its  own  artifts  or  thofe  of  E- 
truria,  remains  altogether  uncertain.  One  need  not 
be  ailouifhtd,  that  at  a  period  when  the  arts  were  in 
their  infancy  in  Greece,  they  were  raifing  ftatues  to 
their  kings  in  Rome :  but  at  that  period  all  their  ar- 
tifts were  Etrurians  or  Latins  ;  and  when  they  con- 
qiiered  Italy,  they  made  all  the  nations  of  it  as  bar- 
barous as  they  were  themfelves. 

In  the  year  259  from  the  building  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  494  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  cenfecrated  a  number  of  ihields  in  the 
temple  of  Bcllona,  which  contained  in  baftb  relievo 
the  portraits  of  his  family.  This  example  was  fol- 
lowed ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  it  was  common  among 
the  Romans  to  place  thofe  images  in  private  houfes. 
The  execution  in  baffo-rellevo  is  a  proof  that  they 
had  an  idea  of  painting,  at  leaft  with  one  colour.  As 
long  as  the  R(>iiir;ns  employed  artifts  of  other  nations, 
they  had  little  dciire  to  cultivate  the  arts;  but  to- 
wards the  year  ot  Rome  450,  and  303  years  before 
Chrlft,  one  of  the  Fabii  thought  it  no  difcredit  ta  a 
noble  family  to  employ  himfelf  in  painting.  He 
painted  the  teaaple  of  Safety  ;  and  his  works  remain- 
ed 
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ed  till  tTiat  temple  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  in  the  reign 
of  CLiddii'.s.  It  13  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fame 
mnn  was  the  firft  painter  and  the  firft  hiftorian  in  his 
country. 

The  exsmnle  of  Fabiiis,  fnrnamed  Piclor  from  his 
■profcfllon,  did  not  excite  his  fellow  citizens  to  imita- 
tion. A  century  and  a  half  elapfed  before  the  tra- 
gic poet  Paruvius,  nephew  of  Ennius,  painted  the 
temple  of  Hercules  in  the  forum  boanum.  The 
glory  which  he  had  acquired  Ly  his  dramatic 
works  Ihed  fome  luftre  on  the  art,  which  he  conde- 
fi:en<!ed  to  cxercife  ;  but  did  not  confer  on  it  that  re- 
fpeft  which  could  recommend  it  to  general  praflice. 
The  paintings  of  Fabius  were  the  works  or  rather  the 
recreations  of  his  youth  ;  thofe  of  Pacuvlus,  the  a- 
mufements  of  his  old  a^'e  :  but  painting  i«  a  difficult 
art,  which  requires  the  whole  attention,  and  which 
can  never  be  profecuted  with  fuccefs,  except  t!iofe 
who  love  it  are  folely  devoted  to  the  performance. 

It  appears  that  there  were  no  eminent  painters  at 
Rome  till  the  tiine  of  the  emperors  ;  '  ut  as  the  na- 
tional fpirit  was  changed,  the  profeffion  of  the  fine 
arts  acquired  more  refpeclability.  I  he  Romans,  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  repuljlic,  were  animated  with 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  and  the  defire  for  conqueft.  When 
thefe  two  paffions  were  weakened,  the  love  of  the 
arts  obtained  among  them.  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  Nero  himfelf  gloried  in  being 
an  artilt.  A  CnlolTnn  pifturc  of  120  feet  was  painted 
at  Rome  by  the  command  of  this  emperor,  which  was 
afterward  deftroyed  by  lightning.  The  name  of  the 
painter  is  not  recorded,  and  there  are  various  opinions 
concerning  the  merit  of  the  performance  ;  but  the 
thing  cliiefly  worthy  of  obfervation  is,  that  this  is  the 
only  painting  on  cloth  mentioned  by  ancient  authors. 

'J'he  paintings  of  the  ancient  artids  were  either 
moveable  or  on  the  ceilings  or  compartments  of  build- 
ings. According  to  Pliny,  the  molt  eminent  were 
thofe  who  painted  moveable  piAures.  The  latter  were 
either  on  fir-wood,  larch,  boxwooi,  or  canvas,  as  in  the 
coloffian  pifture  mentioned  above,  and  fomet:mes  on 
marlle.  When  they  employed  wood,  they  laid  on  in 
the  firft  inftance  a  white  ground.  Among  ihe  anti- 
quities of  the  Herculaneum  are  four  paintings  on 
white  marble. 

Their  immoveable  paintings  on  walls  were  either  in 
frefco  or  on  the  dry  ftucco  in  diftemper.  Indeed 
all  the  ancient  paintings  may  be  reduced  to,j!rft,  fref- 
co painting  ;  fecotuUy,  water-colour  or  diftemper-paint- 
ing  on  a  dry  ground  ;  and,  thirdly,  ericauftic  painting. 

The  ancient  frefco-paintings  appear  to  have  been 
always  on  a  white  ttucco-ground,  thj  colours  inlaid 
very  deep,  and  the  drawing  much  more  bold  and  free 
than  any  fimiiar  performance  of  modern  art.  The 
outlines  of  the  ancient  paintings  on  frefco  were  pro- 
bably done  at  once,  as  appears  from  the  depth  of  the 
incifion  and  the  boldnefs  and  freedom  of  the  defign, 
equal  to  the  care  and  fpirit  of  a  pencilled  outline. 

In  general  the  ancients  painted  on  a  dry  ground, 
even  in  their  buildings,  as  appears  from  the  Hercu- 
lanean  antiquities,  moll  of  which  are  executed  in 
this  manner.  At  Rome  and  Naples,  the  firft  (deepeft) 
coat  is  of  true  Puzzolana,  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  ttrras  now  ufed  in  mortar,  required  to  keep  out 
wet,  about  one   finger  thick ;  the  next   of  grgund 
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marble  or  alabafter,  and  fometimej  of  pure  lime  orRife,  Pro- 
ftucco,  in  thicknefs   about  one  third  of  the   former.  K'ef*;  and 
Upon  this  they  appear  to  have  laid  a  coat  of  black. ,        '        t 
and  then  another  of  red  paint  ;  on   which  laft  the  fub- 
jett  itfelf  was  executed.    6ixh  feems  to  have  been  their 
method  of  painting   on  walls  ;  but  in  their  moveable 
piftures,  and  in   the  performance  of  their  firft  artifts^ 
and  where  effeft  of  ftiade  and  light  were  neceflary, 
they  doubtlefs  ufed  white. 

The  colours  employed  they  feem  to  have  mixed  up 
with  fize,  of  which  they  preferred  that  made  by  boil- 
ing the  ears  and  genitals  of  bulls.  This  appears  to 
have  made  the  colours  fo  durable  and  adbeCve,  that 
the  ancient  paintings  lately  found  bear  waftiing  witk 
a  foft  cloth  and  water  ;  and  fcmetimes  even  diluted 
aquafortis  is  employed  to  clean  their  paintings  on  fref- 
co. Pliny  fays  that  glue  diffolvcd  in  vinegar  and  then 
dried,  is  not  again  foluule. 

What  the  encanftic  painting  of  the  ancients  was, 
has  been  much  difputed.  From  the  works  of  Vitru- 
vius  and  Pliny,  it  appears  evidently  that  it  was  of  three 
kinds. 

Flrjl,  where  a  piflure  painted  in  the  common  way, 
was  covered  with  a  varnilTi  of  wax  melted,  diluted 
with  a  little  oil,  and  laid  on  warm  with  a  bruih. 

Saond/f,  where  the  colours  themfclves  were  mixed 
up  with  melted  wax,  and  the  mixture  ufed  while 
warm.    And, 

Thirdly,  where  a  painting  was  executed  on  ivory  by     - 
means  of  the  cejlrum  or  •vir'iculum. 

Some  experiments  on  this  laft  method  by  Mr  Cole- 
brook  m»y  be  found  in  the  Phil.Tranf.  vol.51,  and 
more  particular  direitions  in  Muntz's  Treatife  on  En- 
cauftic  Painting. 

It  appears  from  ancient  writings  of  the  beft  autho- 
rity, that  in  the  earlieft  and  pureft  times  of  this  art, 
the  painters  ufed  few  colours,  perhaps  not  more  than 
four.  "  The  paintings  of  the  ancients  (fays  Diony- 
fius  HHlicarnafleus)  were  fimple  and  unvaried  in  their 
colouring,  but  correcl  in  their  drawing,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  elegance.  Thofe  which  fucceeded, 
lefs  correft  in  their  drawing,  were  more  finilhcd, 
more  varied  in  their  light  and  lliac^s,  tiuftinjf  their 
effeft  to  the  multitude  of  their  colours."  But  no 
certain  conclufion  can  be  drawn,  that  the  more  early 
among  the  great  painters  of  the  ancients,  fuch  as  A- 
pollodorus,  Zeuxis,  Timanches,  &c.  had  no  n-re  co- 
lours than  four  to  ufe,  merely  becaufe  they  did  not 
ufe  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  corjeftured 
with  fome  degree  of  probability,  from  their  chaftenefs  in 
defign,  and  from  the  complaints  Pliny  miikes  of  the 
gaudy  tafte  of  the  Roman  painters,  that  the  Greeks 
in  general  were  defgnedly  chafle  in  their  colouring;,  and 
not  fo  merely  from  neccffity,  at  lead  about  the  time  of 
Zeuxis  and  Apellcs ;  for  the  former  could  not  have 
painted  grapes  fo  naturally  as  he  is  faid  to  have  done 
with  four  colours  only  :  and  the  rtbuke  given  by  the 
latter  to  one  of  his  fcholars  who  had  painted  an  He- 
len very  guadily,  is  a  confirmation  of  thefe  obfcrva- 
tions.  "  Young  man  (fays  Apelles),  not  being  able  to 
make  her  beautiful,  you  have  made  her  rich." 

Of  white    colouring    fubftanccs,  tl.e    ancients  had  The  co- 
white   lead  varioufly  prepared,  a  white  from  calcintd  I'urs  ui'ed 
egg-lliells,  and  preparations   from  cretaceous  and  ar-°.>' '^''^^"" 
^illaceous  earths,     'i'he  moderns  in  addition  have  ma-'""""'" 
4  F  giftery 
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Rife,  Pro-  glJtery  of  KifmnA,  Httle  ufcJ  ;  anJ  ought  to  }iave  the 
Wt%^f    cakes  of  tin  and  zinc. 

v_/"^'  '  _  Of  blticks,  the  ancients  had  preparations  fimilar  to 
lamp,  ivory,  blue,  and  Franckfort  blaclc  ;  alfo  to  In- 
dian ink  and  common  writing  ink  ;  and  they  ufed, 
•what  we  do  not,  the  piecipitate  of  the  black  dyers 
vats 

The  ancients  pofTefTed  a  fpeciea  of  vermilion  or  fine 
cinnabar,  a  coarfer  cinnabar,  red-lead,  rarions  earths 
tSiirnt  and  unburrtt,  apparently  fimilar  ta  our  red  ochre; 
Venetiau  r*jd,  Inlian  red,  Spanifh  brown,  burnt  ter- 
ra de  Sienna,  and  fcarlet  ochre  ;  they  had  alfo  a  fab- 
fiance  alike  in  colour  and  in  name  to  our  dragon's 
blood. 

The  yellow  pigmenta  of  the  ancients  were  ^eneri- 
Cally  the  fame  with  our  orpfments,  kina;'syfllow, 
Naples-yellow,  &c.  They  did  not  polTtrfs  turbeth- 
jnineral,  mineral-yellow,  or  gamboge ;  nor  do  tliey 
Jippear  to  ha^e  known  of  gall-ftone  :is  a  pigment. 

Of  blue  paints  they  had  preparations  from  the  lapis 
fyanus  and  lapis  armcnus.  Indigo  they  had,  and  per- 
haps bice  and  fmelt  ;  for  they  made  blue  glafa,  but 
tvhether  frc^n  fome  ore  of  cobalt  or  of  wolfr  im  muft  be 
tincenain  :  they  had  not  Pruffian  blue,  verditer,  nor 
litmus,  which  we  have.  We  do  not  ufe  the  blue  pre- 
cipitate of  the  dyers  vats,  nor  mountain  blue,  which 
they  cettjinly  employed. 

Of  green  colours,  they  had  verdegrife,  terra  vert, 
and  mnladiite  er  mountain  green.  The  latter  is 
not  in  ufc  among  us.  Sap  green,  green  verdlter,  and 
Scheele's  green,  appear  to  have  been  unknovn  to  them : 
like  us,  they  procuied  as  many  tints  as  they  pleafed 
from  blues  and  yellow  vegetables. 

We  have  no  original  purple  in  ufe  :  that  from  gold 
hj  means  of  tin,  though  very  good  when  well  pre- 
pared,  is  too  dear  perhaps,  and   unnecefTary.     Their 
purple  was  a  tinged  earth.     TTicir  orange  or  fandarac 
(red  orpiment)   we   alfo  pofTtfs.      Hence  there   does 
not  appear  to  have  teen  any  great  want  of  pigments, 
or  any  very  material   difference  between   the   colours 
'  they  ufed  and  fach  as  we  generally  employ.     Perhaps 
the  full  effeft  of  colouring  may  be  obtained  without 
the  ufe  of  the  exceeding  brilliint  pigments,  depending 
ji         chiefly  on  the  proportion  and  oppofition  of  tints. 
•Wheiher  The  ancients  could  not  knftw  any  thing  about  the 

theancit-rtffpjfJt  yarnifhes,  dillillation  beint;  a  modern  inventien  ; 
pamteJ  in    ^^^^  ^jj^^   ^^^^  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  the   better  oil  varnilhes,   that  is,   with  the    ufe  and 
effeft  of  refmous  gums  diflblved  in  boiling  infpiffated 
oils. 

One  of  the  bcft  prcferved  mummies  in  the  Britifh 
mufeum  has  an  aftonilhing  brightnefs  of  colours  on 
the  outfide  of  the  coffin.  Thoufanda  of  years  have 
not  impjired  them  ;  they  are  as  freih  as  if  they  had 
been  laid  on  yefterday. 

The  chalk  ground,  and  the  excellency  ef  the  co- 
Tours,  fome  of  which  imply  a  good  deal  of  chemical 
and  metallurgical  knowledge,  do  not  fufficiently  ac- 
count for  tlieir  fplendour  and  frefhnefs  :  it  muft  be 
owing  to  other  circumftances  ;  either  Co  the  mixture 
of  Oiining  colours,  or  to  almrd  gloify  ildn  which  vifi- 
bly  covers  them  all  over. 

From  an  ac  urate  examination  of  one  of  thofe  mum- 
aiies  btloncting  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  it  ap- 
Jsaxed^  that  the  varnilh  which  covered  the  colours 
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could  not  be  difTolvcd,  or  in  the  Icat  affeif^ed  by  com-  Rife,  Pro- 
mon  water  ;  and  that  it  eqiially  refilled  the  diffolvin^crefs  and 
power  of  the  llrongeft  fpirits  :  henci  it  is  reafonabje'j'"  ' "* 
to  conclode,  that  the  coffins  of  the  mummies  were  not 
covered  with  fize,  whites  of  eggs,  fimple  gums,  or  any 
preparation  of  wa,vr,  but   with  a  fine  tranfparent  oil 
varnilh.     It  was  difcavered  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
colour*  themftlves  were   not  prepared. or  mined  with 
oil ;  for  where  the  external  gloffy  (kin  was  damaged, 
broken,  or  rubbed  off,  even  common  water  would  wa(h 
the  colours  away,  aad  affeft  the  chalk  ground  under 
them. 

Pliny  has  defcribed  the  general  and  particular  effeiSe 
of  thevarnlfli  of  Apclies,  under  the  nan»e  oi atramcnt,  lb 
dirtinftly,  that  no  body  can  miftake  the  thing  or  the 
mixture  he  is  fpeakingoJ.  He  has  mentioned  the  Ihiniag 
gloffy  ficin  of  the  varnilh  which  excites  the  brightnefs 
of  the  colours,  and  preferves  them  againll  dult  ;  he 
obferved,  that  this  ll(in  was  laid  on  fo  thin,  that  it 
could  not  be  difccrued  at  any  ditlance:  nor  was  helefs 
accurate  in  reporting  the  particular  effifcls  of  that  mix- 
ture which  Apclies  made  ufe  of;  it  harmoniz:d  and 
lowered  the  tone  of  the  brighteft  florid  colours  in  an 
imperceptible  manner,  and  the  whole  appeared  as  if  it 
had  been  feen  through  ifinglafs.  The  chemifls  and 
connoiffeurs  are  fully  of  opinion,  that  no  liquid  fub- 
ftance  or  mixture  of  any  kind  is  fit  to  produce  thefe 
efFeifts  befides  the  oil  varnidies  :  and  if  there  are  not, 
Apellcs  and  the  Greeks  were  certainly  acquainted  with 
thofe  vamifhes  ;  a  faft  which  might  be  ilrongly  urged 
in  lehalf  of  thcT  knowledge  of  oil  colours. 

The  black  outlines  of  the  fignres  on  the  moft  an- 
cient Greek  paintings  yet  extant,  that  is,  on  Etrufcaa 
vafes,  are  fo  fharp,  fo  tiiick,  and  drawn  in  fo  eafy  and 
malterly  a  manner,  that  one  cannot  help  looking  upoa 
them  ss  having  been  drawn  in  oil  colours.  Had  they 
been  in  diftemper  or  water  colours  on  the  red  clay 
ground  on  which  they  are  applied,  they  would  have 
been  imbibed  and  foaked  into  it.  Our  china  and  ena- 
mel painters  prepare  and  apply  their  colours  with 
fpike  or  other  liquid  oils;  and  the  Greek  mailers feem 
to  have  done  the  fame,  unlefs  they  Ihould  appear  to 
have  burnt  their  vafes  before  they  painted  them,  or  to 
have  ufed  a  mixture  of  diffolved  wax  or  gum  for  gi- 
ving a  body  to  their  colours,  which  might  have  an- 
fwcred  the  fame  end  as  oils.  And  thi*  is  the  more 
probable,  as  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe 
vafes  went  through  two  different  fires,  that  of  baking 
them,  and  that  of  fnaelting  or  bJrning  in  their  co- 
lours. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  paintings  that  have  been 
preftrved  or  difcovered  at  Rome  and  Herculaneum  do 
not  countenance  the  fuppofition  of  oil  colours  ;  at  leall 
Turnbull  and  the  academills  at  Naples,  who  have  de- 
fcribed the  royal  collcilion  at  Portiti,  Cochin,  and 
many  other  authors  viho  have  feen  and  defcribed  them, 
do  not  hint  any  thing  of  that  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vitruviua,  who  has  left  us  fo  many  valuable  no- 
tices of  the  ancient  arts,  acquaints  us,  that  there  was 
a  kind  of  painting  which  ablolutely  required  a  mixture 
of  oil :  And  Pliny,  to  the  fame  purpofc,  exprefsly 
fiys,  "  Sun  and  moon  Ihine  are  inimical  and  obnoxious 
to  red  lead,  fhe  remedy  is  to  apply  the  red  wax 
when  hot  and  melted  with  fome  oil  on  the  well-dried- 
walls,  which  ia  to  be  doue  with  brulhes." 

From 
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Rife,  Pn.-  From  thefe  obfervatiofls,  the  evidence  which  the  an. 
f[  r'1"  cientshave  given  ub  in  behalf  of  themfelves,  and  ofiheir 
1  '    ■  knowledge  of  oil  painting,  may  be  fommcd  up  in  few 

words. 

T  heir  having  been  acquainted  with  the  white  chalk 
ground,  which  many  molern  mailers  have  ufcd  for  oil 
painting  on  boards,  proves  no  more  than  that  the  an- 
cients mijjht  have  done  the  fame. 

The  oil  varnifhes  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  and  by  A- 
pelles  might  have  brought  them  to  the  difcovety  of 
oil  painting  ;  but  as  it  appears  both  from  mummies 
and  from  the  works  of  Pliny,  that  their  colours  were 
fiot  prepared  and  mixrd  with  that  varnidi  and  as  it 
is  plain  rather  that  this  varnilh  »as  externally  laid  over 
the  finifhed  piAures;  no  other  conclufion  can  be  drawn, 
except  that  they  were  within  fight  of  the  difcovery. 
and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  tkey  fhould  not 
have  laid  hold  of  it. 

The  outlines  of  the  old  Greek  or  Etrufcan  vafes  are 
merely  fallacious  appearances. 

The  old  Greek  and  Roman  paintings  on  walls  and 
flones  are  either  painted  in  diftemper  and  frefco,  or 
they  have  not  been  fufficientlv  examined 

The  oil  ufed  in  the  coarfer  wax  and  wall  paintings, 
proves  at  moft  that  experiments  had  been  trit^  with 
oils  ;  but  we  have  no  direft  proofs  of  oil  painting  ha- 
ving been  underftood  or  ufed  by  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  or  Romans  ;  and  that,  however  great  their 
fltill  or  ingenuity,  they  might  very  well  have  been 
within  fight  and  reach  of  the  dlfcovery,  and  neverthe- 
lefs  have  miffed  it. 

The  art  of  painting  was  revived  in  Europe  about 
dec!  Tie,  of  ^"^  ^"0  °'  ^"^  15^11  or  begmningof  tlie  14th  century, 
modem  The  human  mind,  however,  plunged  in  profound  ig- 
norance, was  deftitute  of  every  principle  of  found  phi- 
lofophv  which  might  enable  it  to  determine  on  the 
obiefts  of  the  arts ;  and  of  confequence  the  painters 
contented  themfelves  with  works  adapted  to  the  gene- 
ral tafte,  without  beauty  and  without  proportion.  In 
Italy,  where  the  firft  attempts  were  made,  they  were 
employed  in  reprefenting  the  myfleries  of  the  J>n/^vn, 
and  fubjefts  of  a  fimilar  nature,  on  the  wails  of  chapels 
and  churches.  Their  labours  were  diredled  to  a  vaft 
number  of  figures,  rather  than  to  the  beauty  and  per- 
fection of  each  ;  and  the  art  in  more  modern  times  hat 
always  preferved  fomewhat  of  this  abfurd  fault  which 
it  coDtrafted  at  tliat  early  period.  The  artift  in  our 
times  is  not,  like  thofe  in  Greece,  at  liberty  to  devote 
his  talents  anly  to  men  of  knowledge  and  difcernment; 
he  is  confttained  to  pleafe  thofe  who  are  rich,  and 
Very  frequently  thofe  who  are  ignorant.  Inllead  of 
propofing  to  hirafelf  the  perfcflion  of  the  art  as  the 
great  objeft  of  his  pnrfuit,  he  muft  rell  his  fuccefs  and 
charafter  on  the  facility  of  his  operation  and  the  abun- 
dance of  his  works. 

Painting  did  not  long  continue  in  the  imperfeft  coti- 
dition  in  which  it  was  left  by  thofe  who  firft  cultiva- 
ted it  among  the  moderns.  It  was  natural  that  their 
fuccefTors  fhould  endeavour  to  furpafa  them  by  joining 
fome  degree  of  theory  to  the  barbarous  pradice  they 
had  adopted.  The  firft  thing  which  they  difcovered, 
or  rather  which  they  revived  afrer  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  was  perfpeftlve.  This  made  the  artifts  ca- 
pable of  exprcfling  whjt  is  cA\ed  fore/hortfning,  and  of 
giving  more  eSeSt  and  more  truth  to  their  works. 
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Dominique  GhirJandaios,  a  Florentine,  w^as  the  firft '^i'*.'. 
who  enriched  the  Ityle  of  his  compofition  by  grouping K'^^'*.' 
his  figures,  and  who   gave  depth  to  his  pifturcf,   by 
diftiiijiuilhing,  by  exaA  gradations,   the  fpaces  which 
his  figures  occupied  ;  but  his   fucccflbrs  have  far  fur- 
pafTed  him  in  bolancfs  of  compofition. 

Leonard  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angein,  Giorgion,  Ti- 
lian,  Bartl'.olemew  de  St  Marc,  and  Raphael,  flourilh- 
ed  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Leonard  da 
Vinci  was  the  inventor  of  a  great  many  details  in  the 
art  :  Michael  Angelo,  by  ftudying  the  ancients,  and 
by  his  knowledge  of  ai.atomy,  arrived  at  great  ele- 
gance in  drawing  the  outlines  of  his  figures :  Gior- 
gion  enriched  the  art  in  general,  and  gave  greater 
brilliancy  to  his  colours  than  his  predeceffors:  Titian, 
by  a  careful  imitation  of  nature,  made  great  proficiency 
in  the  truth  and  pcrfedion  of  his  tones:  Bartholemew 
de  St  Marc  ftudied  particularly  the  part  of  drapery 
and  (difcovered  the  cl.'.roobfcuro,  the  beft  manner  of 
giving  drapery  to  his  figures,  and  of  making  the  naked 
to  be  felt  even  where  they  were  covered  :  Raphael, 
endowed  with  a  fuperior  genius,  began  with  ftudying 
carefully  all  his  predeceffors  and  all  his  contemporaries. 
He  united  in  himfelf  all  the  excellencies  which  they 
pofftrfFed  ;  and  formed  a  ftyle  more  perfeft  and  more 
univerlal  than  any  painter  who  went  before  or  who  has 
fuccieded  him.  But  while  he  excelled  in  every  part 
of  the  art,  he  was  chiefly  fuperior  in  thofe  of  invention 
and  of  compofition.  It  is  ptobable  that  the  Greeks 
themfelves  would  have  been  filled  with  admiration  if 
they  had  beheld  his  chief  pieces  in  the  Vatican,  where 
to  the  greatcft  abundance  of  paintings  is  j  jined  fo 
much  perfeftiouj  and  purity,  and  eafe. 

After  painting  had  arrived  at  the  i^ieateft  perfedloti 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  ext-rtions  of  Z.uxis  and 
Parrhafius,  ApcUes  found  nothing  to  a,ld  ta  the  art 
except  grace;  in  the  fame  manner  among  the  moderns, 
after  Raphael  had  appeared,  grace  was  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  the  art,  and  Coiiegio  becam.e  the  Apclies 
ot  Europe.  Painting  was  by  him  cairied  to  the  hif>h- 
eft  degree  among  the  moderns  ;  th*  talte  of  the  belt 
critics  and  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  were  equally  grati- 
fied. 

After  thefe  great  mafters  a  confiderable  interval 
clapfed  till  the  time  of  the  Citracci.  Thofe  artifts,  born 
at  Bologna,  by  ftudying  the  works  ot  their  predecef. 
fors  with  great  care,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Corregio, 
became  the  firft  and  the  moft  celebrated  of  their  imi- 
tators. Hannibal  poflcfl'ed  a  very  correft  defign,  and 
united  fomewhat  of  the  ancient  ftyle  to  that  of  Lewis 
his  brother  ;  but  he  neglected  to  inquire  into  the  in. 
tricate  principles  and  philofophy  of  the  art.  The  pu- 
pils of  the  Laracci  formed  a  fchool  after  their  maniierj 
but  Gt:ido,  a  painter  of  an  eafy  and  happy  talent, 
formed  a  ftyle  altogether  graceful,  and  rich,  and  eafy. 
Gucrftien  formed  alter  Caravaggio,  or  invented  hira- 
felf a  particular  ftyle  of  the  daro-obfcuro,  compofed  of 
ftronc;  fliades  and  vivid  oppofitions. 

Peter  de  Coitone  fucceeded  thofe  great  i.mitatori!  of 
their  predeceffors  and  of  njture  ;  who  finding  it  dilE- 
cult  to  fucceed  in  that  kind  of  painting,  and  having  be* 
fides  great  natural  abilities,  apphed  himfelf  chiefly  to 
compofition  or  arrangement,  and  to  what  tho  artilt* 
call  tafte.  He  diftinguiftied  invention  from  compofi- 
tion ;  appeared  not  to  have  attended  to  the  former, 
4  F  a  but 
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Bife,  Pro-  but  chiefly  to  thofe  parts  which  are  moft  prominent  In 
grtls,  and  jjjg  pidture,  and  to  the  contrafting  of  groups.  It  was 
)  then  that  the  praftioe  w?.s  introducei!  of  hiading  pic- 
tures with  a  great  numbfr  of  figures,  without  examining 
■whether  or  not  they  agreed  to  the  fubjcifl  of  the  hi- 
ftory.  The  ancient  Greeks  employed  a  very  fmall 
numl>er  of  figures  in  their  works,  in  order  to. make  the 
perleftion  ot  thofe  whi'-h  they  admitted  mere  evident... 
The  difciples  or  imitators  of  Cortona,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  fought  to  conceal  their  imperfeftions  by 
inultiplying  tlicir  figures.  This  fchool  of  Cortona  is 
divided  into  many  1  ranches,  and  has  changed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  art.  The  multiplication  of  figures,  with- 
out a  judicious  and  proper  choice,  carried  hack  the  art 
of  painting  to  that  point  where  the  firft  reftorers  of  it 
among  the  moderns  had  left  it ;  while  at  the  fame  time 
the  difciples  of  Cortona  were  enabled  to  give  to  this 
firft  condition  of  the  art  a  greater  degree  of  perfediion 
than  the  firll  artifts. 

About  tlie  middle  of  the  17th  centuty  flourifhed  at 
Rome  Carlo  Maratti,  who,  aiming  at  the  grcateft 
perfeftion,  carefully  lludied  the  works  of  the  firft 
painters,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  fchool  of  the 
Caracci.  Although  he  had  already  ftudied  naturCj  he 
difcovcred  by  the  works  of  thefe  artills  that  it  is  not 
always  proper  to  imitate  her  with  a  fcrupulous  exaft- 
nefs.  This  principle,  which  he  extended  to  every  part 
of  the  art,  gave  to  his  fchool  a  certain  ftyle  of  care- 
fulnefs,  which  however  is  confiderably  degenerated. 

France  has  alfo  produced  great  mailers,  particularly 
in  the  part  of  compofition  ;  in  which  Pouflin,  after 
Raphael,  is  the  bell  imitator  of  the  llyle  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Charles  le  Brun  and  many  others  diftin- 
guifhed  themielves  for  great  fertility  of  genius  ;  and 
as  long  as  the  French  fchool  departed  not  from  the 
principles  of  the  Italian  fchool,  it  produced  matters  of 
great  merit  in  the  different  branches  of  the  art. 

Mengs,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  is  not 
decei'cd  when  he  declares  the  art  of  painting  to  have 
degenerated  in  France  after  Le  Brun  ;  but  he  feems 
to  be  miitaken  jn  giving  the  imitation  of  the  works 
of  Rubens  found  at  Paris  as  the  caufe  of  this  decay. 
It  appears  from  this  opinion,  that  the  recent  French 
fchool  was  not  well  knovn  to  him.  The  French,  in- 
deed, if  we  may  believe  their  own  .luthors,  were  never 
much  occupied  in  the  imitation  of  Rubens;  and  they 
have  for  a  long  time  defpifed  him.  But  the  perfeftion 
of  the  dramatic  art  in  France,  the  drefs  of  their  attors, 
the  roagniiii.tnce  and  manners  of  the  court,  have  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  decay  of  painting.  Inftead 
of  forming  their  tafte  on  the  beautiful  fiinpllcity  of 
nature,  their  painters  ftudied  the  geftures  and  the  at- 
titudes of  comedians,  the  foppeiies  of  women  of 
fafliion,  the  affected  airs  of  courtiers,  the  pageantry  of 
Verfjilles,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  opera.  Mengs 
fays,  "  that  the  French  have  formed  a  national  ftyle, 
of  which  ingenuity  and  w!iat  they  call  e/prit  are  the 
difcriminating  qualities  ;  that  they  have  ceafed  to  in- 
troduce Greek,  Egyptian,  Roman,  or  barbarian  per- 
fonages  into  their  painting;  ;  and  that,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Pouff.n,  thty  content  themf;lves  with  figures 
altogether  French,  as  if  it  were  their  intention  to 
hand  down  to  pofterity  that  fuch  a  nation  once 
exilled." 

Since,  acco(din|;  to  the  cgofcfGon  of  Meag',  theic 
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figures  are  altogether  French,  there   is  no  reafon   to  K^'fc  Pro- 
believe  that  the  French  painters   have   imitated    Ru- j^'^'^^  ^'J'' 
bens,  whufe  works  are  maiked  much  more  ftronglv  ,    '"  '"^"    ■ 
than  thofe  of  his  mafter  uEneus  with  the  Fkmifti  cha- 
lafter.     The  truth  is,  that  their  painters,  like  Cor- 
tona and  Miratti,  have  crowded  their  pictures  with  a 
great  number  of   figures  ;   have  grouped   them   in   a 
manner   moft  calculated    to   ftiike    the   fenfts ;    have 
been  more  intent  on  agreeable  artifices  than  expfelhon 
and  beauty  ;  and,   finally,  that   they   have   borrowed 
the  manners  of  the  court  and  theatre. 

'i  he  firft  mafters  of  the  great  fchools  of  paintiiig, 
with  the  ancients  and  nature  for  their  guides,  and 
their  genius  for  their  fupport,  carried  every  part  of 
the  art  to  the  grcateft  height  of  perfcdlion.  f  hoi'e 
who  followed  them,  and  who  had  the  example  of 
their  predecefTors  in  addition  to  the  firft  fources  of 
truth  and  beauty,  did  by  no  means  arrive  at  the  fime 
excellence.  The  Caraccis  in  theit  fchool,  Paul  Vero- 
ncfe,  and  all  the  painters  of  his  time,  Vandyke,  anil 
all  thofe  who  cxercifcd  the  art  in  italy,  in  Flanders, 
and  in  France,  fupported  it  with  great  brilliancy. 
But  foon  after  the  number  of  arlifts  was  multiplied; 
and  flaviflily  copying  men  of  inferior  talents,  they 
produced  works  of  an  inferior  nature.  Some  wanting 
to  be  colourifts,  their  pieces  were  exaggerated  ;  others 
.  affeding  fimphtity,  became  cold  and  infipid.  At 
this  period  of  the  art,  men  of  real  abilities,  and  co- 
vetous  of  fame,  who  wilhed  to  rife  fuperior  to  the 
mediocrity  of  the  times,  feem  not  to  have  taken  the 
road  of  truth  and  nature.  They  affcdted  a  ftyle  of 
pompous  preparation,  and  annexed  a  kind  of  merit 
to  the  expert  management  of  the  pencil.  The  afTetted 
forms  of  Cortona  and  of  his  pupils,  the  fantailical  at- 
titudes and  the  poignant  effects  of  P/azetta,  and  in  fhort 
the  ingenious  contrivances  of  the  laft  mafters  of  the 
French  fchool,  are  decided  proofs  of  this  increafing 
bad  tafte. 

It  appears,  that  for  fome  time  paft  greater  pains 
has  been  taken  to  form  men  for  the  art  than  to  ea- 
courage  thofe  who  pofTefs  the  talent.  In  confequencc 
of  this  ruinous  practice,  fchools  for  drawing,  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  formed  by  able  painters,  have  been 
exceedingly  multiplied ;  and  thefe  give  the  element* 
according  to  an  uniform  fyftem,  by  which  the  mind  is 
laid  under  a  regular  reftraint  at  the  very  threfhold  of 
the  profeflion.  This  evil  is  produftive  of  two  incon- 
veniences ;  it  gives  middling  painters,  and  it  multiplie* 
them  to  that  degree,  as  to  haften  the  downfal  and 
bring  into  contempt  the  art  itftlf. 

The  particular  reputation  of  the  Italian  painteri 
furniihes  another  reafon  for  the  decline  of  the  art. 
The  firft  painters  of  that  country  were  few  in  number; 
they  were  honoured,  and  they  defcrved  to  be  honour- 
ed. Their  diftinguifhed  reputation  has  conferred  a. 
value  on  the  general  paintings  of  their  countrymen. 
The  defire  of  polFcffing  tafte,  or  of  being  thought  to 
pofTefs  it,  has  led  the  rich  and  the  ignorant  of  all  na- 
tions to  give  a  preference  to  the  Italan  market.  Ne- 
ceffity,  in  this  cafe,  would  multiply  the  p.^inters;  and 
their  abilities  muft  bear  a  pretty  exaft  proportion  ta 
the  difcrimination  of  thofe  who  give  the  price. 

The  decline  of  painting  has  alfo  arifen  from  the 
defpotifm  which  for  fcvme  time  reigned  in  the  acade- 
mic ibcieties.     In  faft,  thefe  have  often  been  ruled  by 
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men  who  would  force  every  exertion  of  genius  into 
"  their  peculiar  tr.ft  of  operation.  It"  tlity  required 
fuch  or  fuch  n'.erit  of  execMtion,  the  firft  principl,-^s  of 
the  art  were  ne;jle6teJ  for  that  pccuhar  exctiltncy. 
In  this  m  inner  the  fchonls  were  aV  fulute  in  behalf  of 
defign  as  long  as  ftatuiry  was  held  in  chief  eit'mation. 
The  artift,  whofe  al  ilities  and  inclination  led  him  to 
colouring-,  was  obliged  to  abandon  a  purfuit  which 
could  be  of  no  fervice  to  him,  and  devote  himfelf  to 
that  for  which  he  was  not  qualified  by  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  th«  inftrudlions  of  the  fchools  be 
confined  to  colouring,  a  mind  difpofed  to  the  choice 
and  exad^ntfs  of  formf  will  find  no  encouragement, 
and  be  for  ever  loft  to  the  art.  In  this  manner  the 
i.^norance  of  thofe  who  wifh  to  be  connoiff<.uis,  and 
the  narrow  view?  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  direA  the 
j;eneral  talle,  have  equally  contributed  to  the  decline 
■  ef  the  arts. 

Sect.  II.     Of  the  Schools. 

A  School,  in  the  fine  arts,  denominates  a  clafs  of 
artifts  who  have  learned  their  art  from  a  certain  mailer, 
either  by  receiving  his  iiiflruifticns,  or  by  itudying  his 
works  ;  and  who  of  confequence  dilcover  more  or  lefs 
of  his  manner,' from  the  defire  of  imitation,  or  from 
the  habic  of  adopting  his  principles. 

All  the  painters  which  Europe  hns  produced  fince 
the  renovation  of  the  arts  are  clafled  under  the  fol- 
lowing fchools:  the  fchool  of  Florence,  the  fchool  of 
Rome,  the  fchool  of  Venice,  the  L  <mbard  fchool, 
the  French  fchool,  the  German  fchool,  the  Flemilh 
fchool,  the  Dutch  fchool,  and  the  Englifli  fchool. 

This  fchool  is  remarkable  for  greatncfs;  for  attitudes 
feeminjily  in  motion  ;  for  a  certain  dark  feveiity  ;  for 
an  exprtflion  of  iliength,  by  which  grace  perhaps  is 
excluded  ;  and  for  a  charafter  of  defign  approaching 
to  the  gigantic.  The  produdlions  of  this  fchool  may 
be  confidered  as  overcharged  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  poffefs  an  ideal  majefty,  which  elevates  hu- 
man nature  above  mortality.  The  Tufcan  artifts, 
fatisfied  with  commanding  the  admiration,  feem  to 
Lave  confidered  the  art  of  plcafing  as  beneath  their 
notice. 

This  fchool  has  an  indifputable  title  to  the  venera- 
tion of  all  the  lovers  of  the  arts,  as  the  fiill  in  Italy 
which  cultivated  them. 

Painting,  which  had  languilhed  from  the  dellruftion 
of  the  Roman  emf)ire,  was  revived  by  Cimahue,  Lorn 
of  a  noble  family  in  Florence  in  the  year  1240.  This 
painter  tranfl  .ted  the  poor  remains  of  the  art  from  a 
Greek  artill  or  two  into  his  own  country.  His  works, 
as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  were  in  a  very  ordinary 
flyle,  but  they  received  the  applaufe  and  admiration 
of  his  fellow  citizens;  and  if  Cimabue  had  not  found 
admirers,  Flarence  in  all  probability  would  ijOt  have 
been  honoured  with  Michael  Angelo.  The  number 
of  painters  became  foon  fo  confiderable  in  Florence, 
that  in  the  year  1350  they  eltablifhed  a  fociety  under 
the  proteftion  of  St  Luke. 

Mafiblino,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  i  5th  cen- 
tury, gave  more  grandeur  to  his  figures,  adjufted  their 
drefs  better,  and  fned  over  them  a  kind  of  life  and 
expreflion.  He  was  furpaffed  by  Maflacio  his  pupil  ; 
who  firft  gave  force,  animation,  and  relievo  to  his 
works. 
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Andrew  Caftagna  was  the  firft  Florentine  who  Schools, 
painted  in  oil.  But  Leon.-irdo  da  Vinci  and  Michael* 
Angelo,  contemporary  painters,  were  the  glory  of  the 
fchool  of  Florence.  Michael  Angelo  was  fuperior  to 
J-.tonariio  in  grandeur,  in  boldncfs  of  conception,  and 
In  knowledge  of  defign  ;  but  Leonardo  was  luperlor 
ti>  him  in  all  the  amiable  parts  of  the  art.  Leonardo, 
polTefTed  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  full  of  fenfibillty,- 
devoted  hirafelf  in  painting  to  exprefs  the  affcclions  of 
the  foul  ;  and  if,  in  this  fublime  branch  of  the  art,  he 
was  afterwards  furpaffed  by  Raphael,  he  had  at  lead 
the  glory  not  only  of  exceeding  all  the  painters  who 
went  before  him,  but  of  purfuing  a  path  which  none 
of  them  had  attempted.  His  defign  was  pure  and 
neac,  and  not  wholly  dcftitutc  of  greatnefs.  He  never 
went  bevond  nature,  and  he  made  a  good  choice  of 
objects  for  Imitation. 

Michael  Angelo,  lefs  formed  to  experience  fweet 
afieftions  than  vehement  paflions,  fought  in  nature 
what  the  (Irength  of  man  might  accomplifli,  not  that 
which  coniiltutcs  beauty.  He  delighted  in  being 
great  and  terrible,  more  than  in  graceful  and  pleafant 
attitudes.  Well  acquainted  with  anatomy,  he  knew 
more  exaftly  than  any  other  artift  In  what  manner  to 
exprefs  the  joining  of  the  bones  of  the  body,  and  the- 
office  and  Infertion  of  the  mufcles  ;  but  too  eager  to 
difplay  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  he  feems  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  mufcles  are  foftened  by  the  ftin 
which  covers  them  ;  and  thit  they  are  lefs  vifible  in 
children,  in  women,  and  in  young  men,  than  In  con- 
firmed and  vigorous  manhood.  "  In  his  figures  (fays 
Mengs)  the  articulations  of  the  mufcles  are  fo  eafy 
and  free,  thtt  they  appear  to  be  made  for  the  attitude 
in  which  he  reprefents  them.  The  flefiiy  parts  are  too 
much  rounded,  and  the  mufcles  are  in  general  too 
lari^e  and  of  too  equal  ftrength.  You  never  perceive 
in  his  figures  a  mufcle  at  reft  ;  and  although  he  knew 
admirably  well  how  to  place  them,  their  a&ion  ig 
very  frequently  inconfiflent  with  their  fituation." 

"He  did  not  poffefs  (fays  Sir  JolTiua  Reynolds) 
fo  many  delightful  parts  of  the  art  as  Raphael ;  but 
thofe  which  he  had  acquired  were  of  a  more  fublime 
nature.  He  faw  In  painting  little  more  than  what 
might  be  attained  in  fcutpture ;  and  he  confined  it  to 
exactnefs  of  form  and  the  exprtfilon  of  pafiious  " 

He  Informs  us.  In  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  model- 
led in  earth  or  wax  all  tlie  figures  which  he  intended 
to  paint.  This  method  was  familiir  to  the  grc;it 
painters  of  his  time,  and  ought  never  to  be  abandoned. 
It  appears,  that  In  reprefenting  thtm  In  this  manner 
in  relievo,  the  painter  can  imitate  them  much  more 
exactly  than  when  they  are  drawn  with  a  erayon  or 
pencil  on  a  plain  furface. 

"  Mi.hael  Angelo  (continues  Sir  Jofltua  Reynolds) 
never  attempted  the  leffec  elegancies  and  graces  In 
the  art.  Vafari  fays,  he  never  painted  but  onepifture 
in  oil ;  and  refolved  never  to  paint  another,  faying  it 
was  an  employment  only  fit  for  women  and  children. 

'♦  If  any  man  had  a  right  to  look  do«'n  upon  the 
lower  accr,mplifhment3  as  beneath  \\u  attrition,  it  was- 
ttrtalnly  Michael  Angelo  ;  nor  can  It  be  thought 
ftrange,  that  fuch  a  mmd  fliould  have  flighted,  or 
have  been  withheld  from  paying,  due  attention  tOL 
all  thofe  graces  and  embellifhments  of  art  which  have 
dilTufed  fuch  luilre  over  ths  work*  of  other  painters." 
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Scho»l«.  Ancient  Rome,  rich  with  the  works  brought  from 
Greece,  <»r  finiOied  in  its  own  bofom  by  Grecian  artiftjt, 
handed  down  in  its  ruins  the  remains  of  that  glory 
to  wliich  it  had  been  elevated.  Ic  was  by  the  ftudy 
of  thefe  remains  that  the  modern  artifts  were  formed: 
they  derived  from  them  the  knowledge  of  defign, 
tiie  beauty  of  exquifite  forms,  greatnefs  of  ftyle,  and 
juftnefs  of  exprefTion,  carried  to  that  length  only 
which  d'd  not  affeft  the  beauty  of  the  figure.  From 
them  alfo  they  derived  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
drapery;  and  they  followed  thefe  principles  even  while 
tliey  made  the  drapery  of  modern  paintings  more  large 
and  flowing  than  what  was  praftifed  by  the  ancient 
fculptors.  The  Roman  fchooi  was  altogether  devoted 
to  the  principal  parts  of  the  art,  to  thofe  which  re 
quire  genius  and  vaft  conceptions  ;  and  w^as  no  farther 
occupied  with  colours  than  what  was  neceffary  to 
eftablilh  a  difference  between  painting  and  fculpture, 
or  rather  between  painting  varied  with  colours  and  in 
claro-obfcuro. 

Raphatl  Sanzio,  born  at  Urbino  in  1483,  and 
fc-holar  to  Pictro  Perugeno,  was  the  undoubted  foun- 
der of  this  fchooi.  H's  firil  manner  was  that  of  Pe- 
rugeno his  mafter  ;  but  he  travelled  twice  to  Florence 
to  ftudy  the  great  artifts  who  flourifhed  in  that  city 

It  was  fortunate  for  Raphael,  fays  Mengs,  that  he 
was  born  in  what  he  terms  the  infancy  cf  the  art, 
End  that  he  formed  himfelf  by  copying  nature  before 
he  had  acctfs  to  fee  the  works  of  any  grent  mafter. 
He  began  hy  iludying,  with  great  exaftnefs,  the 
iimple  truth  in  his  figures.  He  was  then  ignorant 
that  any  choice  was  ncccfl'ary  ;  but  he  faw  the  works 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  MalTacio,  and  of  Michael 
Angelo,  which  gave  his  genius  a  new  direftion.  Af- 
ter this  he  perceived  that  there  was  fomething  more 
in  the  art  of  painting  than  a  fimple  imitation  of  truth. 
But  the  works  of  ihofe  matters  were  not  fulficiently 
perfeft  to  point  out  the  beft  choice  to  make  ;  and  he 
continued  in  uncertainty  till  he  faw  at  Rome  the 
■works  of  the  ancients.  Then  he  perceived  that  he 
had  found  the  true  models  which  he  wanted  ;  and  in 
imitatiag  them  he  had  only  to  follow  the  natural  im- 
pulfe  of  his  genius. 

Habituated  by  his  firft  manner  to  imitate  nature 
with  precifion,  it  was  not  .^ifficult  to  carry  the  fame 
exaftnefs  into  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  ;  and  it 
was  a  gre£t  advantage  to  him  that  he  flourifhed  in  an 
age  wherein  the  artifts  were  not  arrived  at  facility  of 
execution  at  the  expence  of  ligoroua  exaflnefs.  He 
never  lott  fight  of  nature ;  but  he  was  inftrufted  by 
the  ancients  in  what  manner  fhe  fhould  be  ftudied. 
He  perceived,  that  the  Greeks  had  not  entered  into 
minute  details,  that  they  had  felcfted  what  was  great 
or  beautiful,  and  that  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the 
beauty  of  their  works  was  the  regularity  of  their  pro- 
portions :  he  began,  therefore,  by  carefully  ftudying 
this  part  of  the  art.  He  faw  alfo  that  the  joinings 
-of  the  bones,  and  the  free  play  of  their  articula- 
tions, are  the  caufes  of  all  graceful  movement  :  he 
therefore,  after  the  example  of  the  ancients,  gave  the 
^^reateft  attention  to  this  part,  and  was  led  "by  thefe 
obfervations  not  to  be  contented  with  the  fimple  imi- 
tation of  nature. 

His  dtfign  is  excellent,  but  neither  fo  perfeft  nor 
lo  finilhed  as  that  of  the  Greeks.     He  excelled  in  re. 
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prefenting  the  chara^er  of  phllofophers,  Bpoftles,  and 
other  figures  of  that  kind  ;  but  he  did  not  equal  the  ' 
Greeks  in  ideal  figures,  which  ought  to  carry  the  im- 
preflion  of  divinity.  His  tafte  for  defign  was  more 
Roman  than  Greek,  becaufe  he  formed  it  chiefly  on 
the  l)afro-rtlievos  which  he  found  at  Rome.  On  thi» 
account  he  hail  the  habit  of  marking  ftrongly  the  bone* 
and  the  aiticulations,  and  laljouring  the  fltfhy  part* 
lefs  ;  but  as  iheie  haflb-ielievos  are  very  exaiS  with 
regard  to  tfi€  reciprocal  proportions  of  every  member, 
lie  excelled  in  this  part,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  did 
not  give  to  his  figures  all  the  elegance  of  the  Greek 
artifts,  nor  the  flexibility  of  articulation  which  is  ad- 
mired in  the  Laocoon,  in  the  ApoUo  of  Belvidere,  and 
in  the  Gladiator. 

The  manners  and  fpirit  of  his  age,  and  the  fubjeft* 
which  he  molt  commonly  treated,  prevented  him  from 
reaching  the  ideal  of  the  ancients.  Having  feldom  oc- 
cafion  to  rtprefent  figures  altogether  ideal,  he  devoted 
himfelf  to  purity  ot  exprefTion.  He  knew  that  the 
exprefSon  of  the  paffions  of  the  foul  is  abfulutely  ne- 
ceffary in  an  art  which  reprefents  the  aftions  of  men^ 
fince  from  thofe  affeftions  the  aftions  may  be  faid 
truly  to  originate.  To  make  figures  aft,  and  ytt  ne- 
gU6l  the  interior  fprings  of  aftion,  is  nothing  mere 
than  a  repreftntation  of  automata.  The  attitudes  and 
adion ,  are  evident ;  but  they  appear  not  to  aft  of 
themfelves,  becaufe  they  are  v,)id  of  thofe  principles 
from  which  alone  men  are  fuppofed  to  zi\.  An  artifl 
who  negleiSts  cxpreflion,  gives  no  juft  reprefentation  of 
charader,  even  though  he  fhould  take  nature  for  hig 
model. 

Raphael's  firft  care,  when  he  wanted  to  compofe  a 
piece,  was  to  weii;h  tfie  exprefTion  ;  that  is  to  fay,  10 
eftabllfh,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  the 
pallions  which  were  to  animate  the  charatlcrs.  All 
the  figures,  all  the  accefTories,  all  the  parts  of  the  com> 
pofition,  were  moulded  to  the  general  expreffion. 

As  he  had  not  found  examples  in  the  ancient  fta- 
tues  of  the  claro-obfcuro,  he  waa  comparatively  weak 
in  this  part ;  and  if  there  was  any  thing  temarkable  in 
his  diftribution  of  light  and  fhade,  he  owed  it  to  the 
works  of  the  Florentine  painters.  It  cannot  belaid, 
however,  even  with  regard  to  the  claro-obfcuro,  that 
he  imitated  nature  without  talie.  He  delighted  in 
what  are  called  mnjes  of  light ;  and  difpofed  the  great 
lights  in  the  moft  confpicuous  places  of  his  figures, 
whether  naked  or  in  ('rapery.  If  this  method  did  not 
produce  effetts  highly  illufive,  it  gives  his  workti  that 
diftinftnefs  which  makes  his  figures  confpicuous  at  a 
diftance  ;  and  this  muit  be  allowed  to  be  an  effcntitJ 
part  of  the  art  of  painting.  He  did  not  proceed  be- 
yond this  ;  and  content  with  that  kind  of  claro-ob» 
fcuro  which  comprehends  imitatian,  he  never  attempt- 
ed  that  which  is  ideal. 

The  compofition  and  the  enfemlle  of  his  figures  were 
the  chief  excellences  of  Raph.iel.  His  philofophical 
mind  could  not  be  affefted  .vith  objects  which  had  not 
expreffion.  He  had  too  high  an  idea  of  ])3inting  to 
confider  it  as  a  mute  art ;  he  made  it  fpeak  to  the 
heart  and  foul  ;  and  he  c.oulj  only  do  this  in  fuhjefts 
which  required  expreffion.  If  Raphael  did  not  reach 
the  Greek  excellence,  if  he  did  not  poffefs  the  art  of 
embelHfhing  nature  in  the  fame  high  degree,  he  faw  at 
leaft,  and  imitated  her  in  whatever  was  expreffivc  and 
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:hofiIi.   brautiTul.     "  The  Greeks  failed  wi'tli  majefty'  (fayi 
"V      ■'  Mengs)  between  earth  and  heaven  :   Raphael  walktd 
♦ith  propriety  on  the  earth." 

"  Compofition  ia  in  fjeneral  (fays  the  fame  author) 
of  two  kinds  :  Raphael's  is  the  expreflive  kind;  the 
other  is  the  theatrical  or  pirtiirefque,  which  confilts  of 
an  agreeable  difpofition  of  the  figures.  Lanfranc  waa 
the  inventor  of  this  laft,  and  after  him  Pictro  de  Cor- 
tona.  1  give  the  preference  to  Raphael;  becaufe  rea- 
fon  prefidcs  over  alt  his  works,  or  at  leaft  the  greateft 
part  of  them.  He  never  allowed  himfelf  in  common 
iJeas,  and  was  never  allured  to  give  any  thinvj  in  his 
accefTory  figures  which  ^ight  turn  the  attention  trora 
the  principle  objedt  of  the  piece." 

A  hi(loi-y  of  the  fchools  is  nothing  more  than  a  hi- 
jlory  of  the  painters  vsho  founded  them.  In  thofe 
two  which  we  have  already  given,  Michael  Angtlo  and 
Rapliael  come  readily  forward  to  claim  our  attention  ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  the 
account  by  the  malltrly  contrail  of  thefe  eminent 
painters  given  by  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds.  "  If  we  put 
thofe  great  artiils  (fays  he)  in  a  light  of  comparifon 
with  each  other,  Raphael  had  more  taile  and  tuncy, 
Michael  An.Telo  more  genius  and  imagination.  The 
one  excelled  in  beauty,  the  other  in  energy.  Michael 
Angelo  has  more  of  the  poetieal  in  operation  ;  his 
iidras  are  vail  and  fuLlime  ;  his  people  are  a  fupcrior 
ordtr  of  beings ;  there  is  nothing  about  them,  no- 
thing in  the  air  of  their  aftions,  or  their  attitudes,  or 
the  Ityle  and  call  of  their  limbs  or  features,  that  puts 
one  in  mind  of  their  belonging  to  our  fptcies.  Ra- 
phael's imagination  is  not  fo  elevated  ;  his  figures  are 
not  fo  much  disjointed  from  our  own  diminutive  race 
of  beings,  though  his  ideas  are  chafte,  noble,  and  of 
great  conformity  to  their  fubjetts.  Michael  Angelo's 
works  have  a  ftrong,  peculiar,  and  marked  charaAer ; 
they  feem  to  proceed  from  his  own  mind  entirely;  and 
that  mind  fo  rich  and  abundant,  that  he  never  needed, 
or  feemed  to  difdain,  to  look  abroad  for  foreign  help. 
Raphael's  materialo  are  generally  borrowed,  though 
*he  noble  ftrudfure  is  his  own.  The  excellency  of  this 
extraordinary  man  lay  in  the  propriety,  beauty,  and 
majeily  of  his  charadters  ;  his  judicious  contrivance  of 
compofition,  corredntfs  of  drawing,  purity  of  taftc, 
and  the  flvilful  accommodation  of  other  mens  concep- 
i?         tions  to  his  own  purpofe." 

^etian         This  fchool  is  the  child  of  nature.     The  Venetian 
1   '        painters,  not  having  under  their  eyes  like  the  Roman 

I  the  remains  of  antiquity,  were  deititute  of  the  me»ns 
of  forming  a  jult  idea  of  the  beauty  of  forms  and  of 
txpreflion.  'Ihey  copied  without  choice  the  forms  of 
nature  ;  but  ihey  were  chiefly  delighted  with  the 
beauties  which  prefented  themfelves  in  the  mixture 
and  the  variety  of  natural  colours.  Their  attention 
not  being  detached  from  this  part  by  any  thing  of 
greater  importance,  colouring  wds  their  chief  objeft, 
and  they  fucceeded  in  it.  They  did  not  reft  content- 
ed with  charaflerizing  the  objcfts  by  comparifon,  in 
making  the  colour  proper  for  one  of  more  v^lue  by  the 
colour  more  proper  tor  another  ;  but  they  endeavoured 
flill  faither,  by  the  agreement  and  o;<pofition  of  the 

'coloured  objefts,   and   by    the   contrail   of  light   and 

II  Ifaade,  to  produce  a  vigorous  effcft,  to  demand  and  fix 
I          the  attention.     Dwminic,   wlio   was  faid  to  have  pe- 

»ihed  at  Fiottaoe  by  the  jealoufy  of  Audie  Calfagua, 
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and  who  was  the  feconj  Italian  artirt  who  painted  in    School*, 
oil,  h;'.d  elucated,  before  he  quitted  Venice,  his  native  '— v"-" 
country,  Jacques  Bellin,  who  was  remarkable  for  no- 
thing but  the  pifturefque  education  which  he  gave  to 
Gentel  an!  John  his  two  fons. 

Gentel,  who  was  the  tided,  painted  chiefly  in  water 
colours.  John  contributed  much  to  the  progrefs  of  his 
art  in  painting  conllantlv  in  oil,  and  after  nature.  Al- 
though he  al'vayt  retained  great  ftiffnefs  in  his  manner, 
he  had  lefs  than  his  father  or  brother.  Great  neatnefs 
of  colouring,  and  an  approach  to  harmony,  are  evi- 
t!ent  in  his  works.  His  lafle  in  defign  is  Gothic,  the 
air  of  his  heads  is  fufliciently  noble,  his  attitudes  are 
without  jiidgmeat,  and  his  figures  without  exprefTion. 
He  hid  for  fcholars  Giorgion  and  Titian,  who  de- 
ferve  to  be  conlidered  as  the  founders  of  the  Venetian 
fchool. 

Giorgion  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  defign  of  n  bet- 
ter talle  than  that  of  his  mailer  ;  but  he  chiefly  fur- 
palTcd  him  in  colouring.  He  died  in  his  32d  year; 
and  excited  the  emulation  of  Titian,  who  foon  greatly 
cxcelle]  him. 

Tiiiano  Vecelli,  known  heft  by  the  name  of  Titian, 
was  inllruflcd  to  copy  nature  iu  the  moft  fervile  man- 
ner in  the  fchool  of  John  Bellin  ;  but  when  he  h.id 
fi-en  the  works  of  Giorgion,  he  began  to  ftudy  the 
ideal  in  colouring. 

The  truth  of  hiftoiy  is  not  to  be  expefted  in  his 
hiftorical  paintings,  or  in  thofe  of  the  artifts  of  the 
fame  fchool.  He  feems  to  have  paid  little  attention 
to  the  confiftence  of  foene,  to  the  collumc,  to  ex- 
preflion  ad.ipted  to  the  fubjeft,  or,  finally,  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  parts  which  charatlerife  the  works  of 
thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  ancients.  He  was  in  Ihort. 
a  great  painter,  and  nothing  more. 

But  although  he  deferves  not  to  be  placed  among 
the  moft  dillingullhed  artills  in  point  of  judgment, 
yet  he  is  by  no  means  dcftitute  of  great  and  noble 
conceptions.  There  is  oiten  to  be  found  among  his 
male  figures  a  confiderable  degree  of  grandeur  :  but  if 
he  has  fometin  •  s,  like  Michael  Angelo,  overcharged, 
his  defign,  it  was  more  dlfcovercd  in  the  fwelling  of 
the  foft  and  flelhy  parts,  thin  in  vigour  and  mufcubr 
ftrength. 

Almoft  entirely  devotetLto  fimple  imitatfon,  be  had 
fcarcely  greater  choice  in  The  claro-obfcuro  than  in  de- 
fign. He  cannot  be  juilly  reproached  at  the  fame 
time  for  weaknefs  in  tJiis  particular;  becaufe  in  en- 
deavouring to  imitate  the  colours  of  nature,  he  v/as 
obliged  to  obferve  thedegrees  of  light.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  he  fucceeded  in  the  imitation  of  natural  co- 
lours, he  mull  be  lefs  deftflivc  in  the  claro  obfcuro  ; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  knowlet'ge  of  this  part  of  the  arc 
that  we  are  to  feek  for  the  beauties  of  his  works. 
Thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  happy  difpofitiong  of  co» 
lours  both  proper  and  local,  and  be  carries  this  to  the 
higheft  point  of  perfetlion. 

The  artids  in  the  Florentine  and  Roman  fchools 
painted  moil  commonly  in  water  colours  or  in  frefco  ; 
and  in  the  exercife  of  their  profcflion,  inftead  of  na- 
ture, they  finifiied  their  works  from  their  firft  flcetche.9. 
Titi.;n  painted  in  oil,  and  finidied  from  the  objecfls  in 
nature  ;  and  this  praftice,  joined  to  his  exquifite  ta- 
lents, gave  the  greateft  truth  to  his  colours.  His  be- 
ing a  poitraitpalntcr  wa»  alfo  of  advaotage  to  him  as  ■ 
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School-,    a  colourift.     In  this  department  he  was  accnftomed 
''~-f~'~'^  to  the  colours  of  nature  in   carnations   and  draperies. 
He  was  a  landicapc-painter;  and  here  alfo  he  took  the 
colours  from  nature. 

"  As  Titian  perceived  (fays  Menge)  that  the  ob- 
jcAs  which  are  beautiful  in  nature  have  often  a  bad  ef- 
fe£l  in  painting,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  m  ike  a  choice 
in  the  objecls  of  imitation  ;  and  he  obferved,  that 
thefe  were  objefts  of  which  the  local  colours  were  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  which  neverthclefs  were  in  a  ^reat 
nieafure  deftroyed  by  the  refleftion  of  licht,  by  the 
porofity  of  the  body,  and  by  different  luminous  tints, 
'Sec.  He  perceived  alfp,  that  in  everv  objdft  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  half  tints,  -Ahich  conduced 
to  the  knowledge  of  harmony.  In  fhort,  he  oJjferved 
in  the  objefts  of  nature  a  particular  acrreement  of 
tranfpnrencV)  of  opacity,  of  rudenef'!,  atid  of  poli(h,  and 
that  all  objeds  differed  in  the  degrees  of  their  tints 
■and  their  fhades.  It  was  in  this  diverfity  he  fought 
the  perfcftion  of  his  art  ;  and  in  the  execution  he  mo- 
derated the  cffeft  of  natural  colours.  For  example,  in 
a  carnation  whi  :h  had  many  demi  tints,  he  confined 
iiimftlf  to  one  ;  and  he  employed  even  lefa  than  a 
demitint,  where  there  were  few  in  the  natural  objeft. 
By  this  means  he  obtained  a  colouring- exquifitely  fine; 
and  in  this  part  he  vi'as  a  great  mafter,  and  defervcs 
to  be  carefully  ftujied." 

Titian  has  in  general  little  expreflion  in  his  piftures, 
and  he  fornetimes  introduces  figures  which  augment 
the  coldnefs  of  the  piece  ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  the 
heads,  even  in  hillorical  painting,  ought  to  be  ftudied 
after  nature,  it  is  true  alfo  that  an  individual  natnre 
ought  not  to  he  prefented,  but  one  general  and  ideal. 
■It  is  neceffary  that  they  fhould  be  men,  while  they 
refemble  not  men  we  are  accuftomed  to  fee.  The 
painter  fails  in  the  effeft  'vhich  he  ought  to  produce, 
if,  when  he  reprefents  Achilles,  Heflor,  and  Cifar, 
his  perfonages  are  familiar  to  our  obfervation. 

The  colours  of  his  paintings  are  fo  mingled  toge- 
ther, as  to  give  no  idea  of  the  colours  on  his  pallet; 
which  dlftinguilhes  him  from  Rubens,  vj)\a  placed  his 
colours  one  at  the  fide  of  another.  It  is  iTipoffible  to 
•fay,  on  the  narrowed  infpetlion,  with  what  colours 
he  produced  his  tints.  This  practice,  which  enabled 
hirn  to  imitate  lo  exaftly  Uie  colours  of  nature,  gives 
a  marked  diftinction  to  his  manner  of  painting.  In 
the  examination  of  his  works,  the  critics  lofe  an  ordi- 
nary fource  of  pleafiire  which  arifes  from  marking 
the  freedom  of  hand  ;  but  they  may  confole  them- 
felves  with  the  natural  and  exquifite  touclies  of  this 
artift. 

He  in  of  hiftorical  painters  one  of  thofe  who  have 
fucceeded  in  Inndfcape.  His  fituations  are  well  cho- 
fcn  ;  his  trees  are  varied  in  their  forn.s,  and  their  fo- 
liage well  conceived.  He  had  a  cuftom  of  reprtfcnt- 
in.r  fome  remirkable  appearance  in  his  landfcapes  to 
render  them  more  ftriking. 

The  eliding  uirtiing  charaftcriftics  of  this  fchool  are, 
grace,  an  agreeable  talle  for  defign,  without  great  cor- 
reiStion,  a  mellownels  of  pencil,  and  a  b^>autiful  mix- 
ture of  colours. 

Antonio   AllegrI,  called   Corregic,  was    the   father 

and  greateft  ornament  of  tliis  fchool.      He  began  like 

the  painters  of  his  time  fo  imitate  nature  alone;  but, 

as  he  was  chiefly  delighted  with  the  graceful,  he  was 
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careful  to  purify  his  defign  from  all  (hort  turnings  and 
unnecefTary  angles^  He  perceived  that  largenefs  contri-  ^ 
bute.l  to  c;rnce  ;  and  therefore  he  not  only  lejefted 
all  fmall  figures,  but  enlarged  as  much  as  poffible  the 
outlines,  avoided  acute  angles  and  ilraifjht  lines,  and 
by  thefe  means  gave  an  eafy  grandeur  to  his  defign. 
He  made  his  fijfures  elegant  and  large  ;  he  varied  the 
outlines  by  frequent  undulations  ;  but  he  was  not  al- 
ways pure  and  correift. 

Corregio  painted  in  oil,  a  kind  of  painting  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  greateft  delicacy  and  fweetnefs ;  and  as 
hij  charafter  led  him  to  cultivate  the  agreeable,  he 
gave  a  pdeafing  captivating  tone  to  all  his  piAures. 
He  fought  traiifparent  colours  to  reprefent  fiiades  con- 
formable to  nature,  and  adopted  a  manner  of  glazing 
which  aftually  rendered  his  fbadows  more  obfcure, 
Obfcurity  in  painting  cannot  be  fully  obtained  wichout 
tranfparent  colours  ;  for  thefe  abforb  the  rays  of  light, 
and  of  confequen.e  give  lefs  refleftion.  He  laid  his  co- 
lours very  thick  on  the  brighteft  parts  of  his  pldlures,  to 
make  them  capable  of  receiving,  by  a  proper  touch,  the 
greatelt  degree  of  light.  He  perceived,  that  the  reflec- 
tions of  light  correfpond  with  the  colour  of  the  body 
from  which  they  are  reflefted  ;  and  on  thefe  principles 
he  founded  his  theory  of  colours  with  refpeft  to  light 
and  (hade  and  reflection.  But  It  is  chit  fly  in  the  co- 
lour of  his  (hales  that  he  deferves  to  be  imitated;  for 
his  lights  are  too  clear,  and  fomewhat  heavy  ;  and  his 
flefliy  parts  are  not  lufficiently  tr.anfp3rcnt. 

Harmony  and  grace  are  connefted  together ;  and 
on  this  account  Corregio  excelled  alfo  in  harmony. 
As  the  delicacy  of  his  tafte  fuffered  him  not  to  em- 
ploy (Irong  oppofitions,  he  naturally  became  a  great 
martcr  in  this  part,  which  chiefly  confifts  of  eafy  gra- 
dations from  one  extreme  to  another.  He  was  har- 
monious in  his  defign,  by  making  the  lines  which 
formed  the  angles  of  tlie  contour  arched  and  undula- 
ted. Both  in  the  lights  and  Ihades,  he  placed  always 
between  the  two  extremes  a  fpace  which  ferved  to 
unite  them,  and  to  form  a  paflage  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  delicacy  of  his  organs  made  him  per- 
ceive, better  than  any  other  artift,  what  relief  was 
neceflary  to  the  eye  after  a  violent  exertion  ;  and  he 
was  therefore  careful  to  follow  a  bold  and  prevailing 
colour  with  a  demitint,  and  to  condutt  the  eye  of 
the  fpei&j.tor,  by  an  invlfible  gradation,  to  its  ordi- 
nary ftate  of  tenijon.  In  the  fame  manner  (fays 
Mengs j  does  agreeable  and  melting  mufie  pull  one  fo 
gently  out  of  fleep,  that  the  awaking  refembles  in- 
chantment  more  than  the  difturbing  of  repofe.  A  de- 
licate tafte  in  colours,  a  perfeil  knowledge  of  the  claro 
obfcuro,  the  art  of  uniting  light  to  light,  and  fliade 
to  (hade,  together  with  that  of  detaching  the  objeifts 
from  the  giound.  Inimitable,  grave,  and  perfect  har- 
mony, were  the  qualities  which  difllnguilhed  Corre- 
gio from  all  the  painters,  and  placed  him  near  the  head 
of  his  profcflion. 

TheCaiTacci,  Lewis,  Augutin,  and  Hannibal,  form- 
ed what  is  called  the  fecund  J. ombard  fchool,  which  il 
frequently  difl.inguinied  by  the  name  of  ihefhoot  of 
Jiologna. 

Lewis  was  the   mafter  of  the  other  two  ;  he  had 
ftudkd  the  works  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronefe  at  Ve- 
nice, thofe  of  Andre  del  Sarte  at   Florence,  thofe  of 
Corregio  at  Parma,  and  thofe  of  Jules   Romaen  at 
J  Mantua, 
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Hcho  ]s.  Mantiia  ;  but  he  chiefly  endenvonred  to  imitate  the 
""'v'"-'  manner  of Corregio.  Hannibal  fluftuafeJ  between  Cor- 
regio  snd  Tit  an.  Aiiguilin  their  rival  in  painting 
bad  his  mind  cultivated  by  learning,  and  devoted  p;iit 
of  his  time  to  poetry  and  mufic,  to  dancing  and  to  other 
marly  exercifes.  Tliefc  three  painters  often  employ- 
ed their  talents  on  the  f?me  piece  ;  and  it  w;;s  admi- 
rable that  their  unite»l  labours  feemed  to  be  animated 
■with  the  fame  fpivit. 

They  ellabliilied  an  academy  at  Bologna,  which 
their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  their  art  maiie  thtm 
call /'^^r(7(/tm;fl  fieg/i  DtJulcr(Ji ;  but  it  was  afterward 
called  the  Acadtmy  of  the  Carraca,  becaufe  the  reputa- 
tion which  thefe  <<rtifls  acquired,  perrritted  not  a 
ftiore.ilhiftrious  name  to  be  given  to  an  eftablidiment  of 
which  they  were  the  founders.  In  this  fchool  were 
tau^'ht  the  art  of  conllrudiing  models,  perfpeftive, 
and  anatomy  ;  JefTors  were  given  en  the  beautiful 
propoitions  of  nnture,  on  the  beft  mnnncr  of  ufing 
colour?,  and  on  the  principles  of  light  and  fhade. 
They  held  frequer.t  conferences,  in  which  not  only 
aitilts,  but  men  of  general  knowledge,  were  permit- 
ted to  elucidate  points  relative  to  the  art  of  painting  : 
hut  they  were  feparattd  upon  Hannibal's  going  to 
Rome  to  adorn  the  gallery  of  the  cardinal  farnefe. 

The  works  of  the  Carr.cci  are  often,  from  the  re- 
femblance  of  their  manner,  confounded  together ; 
efpt(  ially  thofe  which  were  finifhed  previous  to  the 
rcfidence  of  Hapnilal  at  Rome.  ATeanwhile  each  of 
them  hrs  a  decided  charafler  diflinft  from  t!ie  other 
two.  Lewis  had  Icfs  fire,  but  more  of  gracefulnefs 
ancb  B^randeur  :  Auguitin  h?d  more  fpirit  in  his  con- 
ception, ?nd  more  pleafuntrefs  in  his  execution  :  Han- 
nibi'.l  13  chaiaclerizeJ  by  boldurfs,  by  a  dtfign  more 
profound,  by  pn  expreflion  rrore  lucky,  and  by  an 
execution  more  folid. 

Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  «ho  faw  the  works  of  Lewis 
at  Buloena,  holds  him  out  in  his  difcourfesas  the  bell 
model  ;orv  hat  is  called y'r/i'  in  painting  ;  which  is  the 
faculty  of  difpofing  colours  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
prefsour  fentimerts  and  ideas.  "  Lodovico  Carracci," 
fays  he,  "(I  mean  in  his  lieil  works)  appears  to  me  to 
a;  proRch  the  ncareft  to  perfedion.  His  unafTeifttd 
breadth  of  light  and  (hadovv,tlie  fimplicity  of  colouring, 
which,  bolfb'ng  its  proper  rank,  dots  not  draw  afide 
the  Icaft  p?rt  of  the  attention  from  the  fubjeCl,  and 
the  folemn  et'eC^  of  that  twijight  which  feems  diffuftd 
ovei  his  pictures,  appe:;rs  to  me  to  correfpond  with 
gnve  sr.d  ■  di  jnlfied  fubjeftf  better  tlian  the  irore  ar- 
tificial brilliarcy  of  funfliine  which  enlightens  the  pic- 
tures of  Titian." 

Hannibal  is  eReen-ed  by  the  beft  judges  as  a  model 
for  be-;uty  and  defipn.  Tlofe  who  blame  him  tor  be- 
coming lefs  a  colourift  rt  Rome  than  he  was  at  Bo- 
logna, oupht  to  rccolleft  that  it  is  his  performpnccs 
at  Rome  which  have  chiefly  fccured  his  reputation. 
Severe  critics  have  maintained  that  his  dcfign  is  too 
little  vaiied  in  his  figures  ;  that  he  excels  only  in  male 
beauty  ;  that  in  imitating  ancient  Itatues,  b.e  excites 
fome  relemblance,  but  without  arriving  at  the  fiibh'mi- 
ty  of  idtis  and  of  f*)le  which  charsfteriy.e  the  ancients  ; 
or,  in  other  word?,  that  he  hath  fucceAfuIIy  •miljted 
the  exterior  of  tl'.eir  manner,  but  that  he  w?s  ircapaMe 
of  reaching  the  interior  and  pro'r.unj  reafonings  which 
dvtermiped  thofe  admirable  artifts. 

The  fuccefsof  Hannibal,and  the  reputation  which  he 
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acquired,  have  been  pernicious  to  the  art.     His  fuccef-    Schools. 


fors,  deluded  by  thefe  conliderations,  have  maie  him  *'" 

the  objeS  of  their  imitat'sn,  without  afcRding  to  the 
fources  from  which  he  derived  his  knowlcdj=e,  and 
which  he  never  could  equal.  The  rcfult  has  b;eii, 
that,  inllcad  of  becoming  equal  to  Hannibal,  they  have 
often  copied  his  imperfe£\ions.  ,y 

This  fchool  has  been  fo  different  under  different  The  Tronch 
mailers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  charafltrize  it.  Some  ot'''^-°'' 
its  artifts  have  been  formed  on  the  Florentine  and  Lom- 
bard manner,  others  on  the  Roman,  otheis  on  the 
Venetian,  and  a  few  of  them  have  diftinguifticd  them- 
felvcs  by  a  manner  which  may  be  called  their  own. 
In  fpeaking  in  general  terms  of  this  fchool,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  no  peculiar  charafter  ;  and  it  can  only 
be  diftinguifhtd  by  its  aptitude  to  imit.-'te  e^.TiIy  any 
impreffion  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  fpeaking  ftill  in 
general  terms,  th:it  it  unites,  in  a  n-.odtrate  degree, 
the  different  parts  of  the  art,  without  exceilin»  in  any- 
one of  them. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  det-rmine  the  progrefs  of 
p;:inting  in  France.  Miniature  painting,  and  paint- 
ing on  glafs,  were  early  cultivated  in  that  country  ;  and 
in  thefe  two  kinds,  the  It  dians  had  often  recourfe 
to  the  French  artdis.  When  Francis  I.  encouraged 
RofTo  a  Florentine,  and  Primatice  a  Bolognian,  the 
painters  In  Ftnnce  were  not  remarkable  for  any  fupe- 
rior  talent  ;  but  they  were  capable  of  working  under 
thefe  foreign  artifts. 

Coufirt,  a  painter  on  glafs  and  portrait-painter,  was 
the  firft  who  eftabliflicd  any  kind  of  reputation  in 
France.  He  was  corretl,  but  pofTciied  very  little  ele- 
gance of  defisin. 

Painting  for  force  time  encouraged  by  Francis  L 
fell  into  a  ftate  of  lanptior,  from  wh:ch  it  was  not  re- 
covered till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL  Jacques  Blau- 
chard,  formed  at  tlie  Venetian  fchool,  and  called  tki 
French  Tit':an,  flourifhed  a^.out  tliis  pciiod.  But  as 
he  died  young,  and  without  educating  any  pupds  to 
perpetuate  his  manner,  he  muft  be  regarded  as  aiingle 
good  artift,  and  not  as  a  founder  of  the  French 
fchool. 

In  the  fame  manner  PoufliH,  one  of  the  greateft 
French  painters,  and  whom  they  call  (he  Raphael  of 
Frr.tice,  educated  no  jnpib,  nor  formed  any  fchool. 
His  ftyle  and  character  of  painting  ?.re  defcribed  by 
Sir  Jclhua  Reynolds  as  fimple,  careful,  pure,  and 
cotreti.  No  works  of  any  modern  (adds  the  fame 
author)  have  fo  much  of  the  air  of  antique  painting 
as  thofe  of  Pouffin.  His  beft  performances  have  a  re- 
m;irkable  drynefs  of  manner,  whi  h,  though  by  no 
means  to  be  recommended  for  imitation,  yet  feems 
perfeClly  correfpondent  to  that  ancient  fimplicity  which 
diftinguiihes  his  llyle- 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  ehsnged  from  this 
manner  to  one  much  fofter  and  richer  ;  where  there 
is  a  greater  union  between  the  fi-jun's  and  the  ground. 
His  favourite  fubjedis  were  ancient  fables;  and  no  paint- 
er was  ever  better  qualified  to  paint  fuch  fubjeiSls,  not 
ordy  frcm  his  being  eminently  fl<i'ied  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  ceremonies,  curtoms,  and  bjbits  of  the  ancients, 
but  from  his  being  lo  well  ai-qnairted  with  the  diffe- 
rent characters  which  tliofe  who  invented  them  gave 
their  allegorical  figures. 

If  Pofflin,    in  the  in-.'tation   of  the  ancltnts,  repre- 

fcnts  Apollo  driving  his  chariot  out  of  the  fea  by  way 
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Schools,  of  reprefenting;  the  fun  rifing:,  if  he  perfonifies  lakes 
and  rivers,  it  is  no  way  ofFenfive  in  him,  but  feems 
perfeftly  of  a  piece  with  the  general  air  of  the  piAure. 
On  the  coiitrRry,  if  the  figures  which  people  his  pic- 
ture's hnd  a  moiiern  air  or  countenance,  if  they  appear- 
ed llLe  our  countrymen,  if  the  draperies  were  like 
cloth  or^filk  of  our  manufafture,  if  the  lamifcape  had 
the  appearance  o:  a  modern  view,  how  ridiculous 
would  Apollo  appear  ?  inftead  of  the  fun,  an  old  man  ; 
or  a  nyrriph  with  an  urn,  inflead  of  a  river  or  a  lake. 

Poufiin,  however,  more  admired  tlian  imitated, 
had  no  manner  of  influence  in  forming  the  French 
fohool.'  Simon  Vouet,  his  enenay  and  perfecutor,  had 
this  honour,  becaiife  his  pupils,  in  the  happy  age  of 
the  arts  in  France,  conferred  on  it  the  grcatcft  fplen- 
dor.  Vouet  was  a  man  of  diilinguilhed  abilities  ; 
but  the  fchool  which  he  erefted  would  have  had  no 
continuance  if  his  fcho'ars  had  purfued  his  manner  of 
pa'nling.  He  had  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  facility  ; 
but  his  defign  was  falfe  with  regard  to  colours,  and 
without  any  idea  of  exprefllon.  It  was  faid  of  him, 
that  he  only  needed  to  take  the  pencil  in  his  hand  to 
iinifh  with  one  ftroke  the  fubjecl  which  he  had  con- 
ceived ;  and  on  this  account  one  is  tempted  to  be 
pleafed,  becaufe  he  is  aftonilhed.  He  had  the  merit 
of  deflroying  the  infipid  manner  wliich  reigned  in 
Fracre.  and  of  pointing  the  way  to  a  better  tafte. 

If  Vouet  laid  the  foundation  of  the  French  fchool, 
LeErun  finifhed  the  edifice.  When  LeBrun  was  placed 
imder  the  tuition  of  Vouet,  he  ;:(toni(laed  his  mailer 
and  the  reft  of  his  pupils  witli  the  rapidity  of  his  pro- 
frcfs.  At  the  age  of  26  he  finifhed  his  piece  called 
the  horfrs  ofDiomede,  which  gained  a  place  in  the  pa- 
lace royal  (a),  befide  thofe  of  the  moil  eminent  pain- 
ters. He  was  afterwards  recommended  to  Pouflin;  but 
the  young  artift  was  more  difpofed  by  his  natural  in- 
clinations to  that  modern  part  of  the  art  which  is 
called  the  great  machine,  than  to  the  profound  and  ftu- 
tlied  manner  of  the  Greek  artills.  Pouffin  at  the  fame 
time  was  of  great  fervice  to  him,  in  recommending  to 
his  Itudy  the  monuments,  tiie  cuftoms,  the  dtefs  of 
rhe  ancients  ;  tlieir  stchitefture,  their  rites,  their  fpcc- 
lacles,  their  exeicifes,  their  combats,  and  their  tri- 
umphs. 

I>e  Brun  had  a  noble  conjeptlon  and  a  fruitful 
imagination.  He  was  on  no  occafion  inferior  to  tlie 
vaft  compofitions  which  he  undertook,  and  he  chiefly 
excelled  in  rigorous  collume  and  exaft  llkencifes. 

Few  painters  have  united  fo  gieat  a  number  of  ef- 
fcntial  qualities  and  acceflbries  of  the  art ;  and  if  he 
had  fuperiors,  it  confilled  in  this,  that  they  poIfelTtd 
iome  pattlcular  quality  in  a  more  eminent  degree. — 
He  was  a  good  drawer,  but  his  dcfijn  \«as  far  fro.m 
being  fo  elegant  as  that  of  Raphael,  or  fo  pure  as  that 
of  Domenlque,  and  it  waslefs  lively  than  that  of  Han- 
nilal  Ciirtacci,  whom  he  had  taken  for  a  model. 
In  drapery  he  followed  the  Roman  fchool :  the  clothes 
which  he  gave  to  Ills  figures  were  not  like  thofe  of 
ihe  Venetian  fchool,  of  fuch  and  fuch  a  ifuff ;  they 
were  draperies  and  nothing  more,  and  this  manner 
agreed  with  the  heroic  ftyle  of  his  works  ;  but  in  this 
part  tie  was  not  equal  to  the  painter  of  Urbino. — 
He  had  ftudied  the  expreffion  of  the  affeftions  of  the 
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foul,  as  ia  evident  from  his  treatife  on  the  charafter  of  Schools. 
the  paffions :  but  after  obferving  the  general  cliarac-  '  v  '' 
ters,  and  eftablifliing  the  principal  llrokes  of  expref- 
fion, he  thought  he  reached  the  whole  extent  of  this 
fubjeft,  which  is  fo  infinitely  extended.  He  ahvayn 
employed  the  few  charafters  which  he  had  ence  found 
out,  and  ncgleded  to  ftudy  the  pro  iigious  variety  of 
gradations  by  which  the  interior  affctlions  are  mani- 
fefted  in  the  exterior  appearance.  He  fell  then  into 
the  manner  of  repeating  always  ;  and  pofTcfTed  neither 
the  delicacy,  nor  the  depth,  nor  the  extreme  jnftnef;, 
of  Raphael's  exprtifiun.  He  loved  and  pofTeired  in  a 
high  degree  the  grand  machine  ot  the  art  ;  he  w.is  de- 
lighted with  great  comjiofitions  ;  and  he  give  them 
life,  and  animation,  and  variety  ;  but  he  wanted  the 
vigour  and  infpiration  of  Raphael.  His  compofition.s 
are  formed  on  philofophical  principles,  but  thofe  of 
Raphari  are  created.  Lc  Brun  thought  well ;  Ra- 
phael, Pouffin,  le  Sueur,  thought  moft  profoundly. — 
Le  Brun  had  elevation,  but  he  was  not  elevated  like 
Raphael,  to  the  fuhlime. 

In  colouring,  Le  Brun  did  not  imitate  the  painters 
of  the  Venetian  fchool.  1  he  fweet  attraftions  and 
ftrong  and  folid  colours  of  the  fcbools  of  Rome  and 
Lombardy  feem  rather  to  have  been  the  objedt  of  his 
imitation  ;  and  from  them  alfo  he  learned  an  eafy, 
agreeable,  and  bold  mana^'ement  of  the  pencil. 

As  Le  Brun  poffefled  a  great  Ihare  of  lively  imagi- 
nation, he  delighted  in  allegory,  which  gives  the 
greateil  fcope  for  ingenious  invention.  The  fecun- 
dity and  rcfources  of  his  iavaglnation  appeared  ftlU  far- 
ther, in  his  inventing  fymbols  for  his  allegorical  fi-  ^ 
gnres,  without  rcfting  contented  with  thofe  employed 
by  the  ancients.  But  fancitul  reprcfentations  of  this 
kind  are  dillant  from  the  operations  of  true  genius. 
Spirit  and  ihoueht  in  the  arts  are  very  difi'erent  from 
fplrit  and  thought  in  literary  produilions.  A  paint- 
er of  moderate  abilities  may  introduce  into  his  works 
a  great  deal  of  the  invention  which  belongs  to  poetry 
without  enriching  his  peculiar  art.  The  true  fpirit 
of  painting  confifts  in  making  the  figures  appear  in 
the  very  circumllance.^  and  aititude:i  in  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  aft,  and  penetrated  with  the  fenti- 
ments  with  which  they  ought  to  be  affefted.  By 
thcfe  means  the  fpecfator  ia  more  certainly  interefted 
than  if  the  aftions  and  thoughts  were  reprefented  by 
allegorical  fymbols.  Pouflin  appears  to  have  lefs 
wafte  of  fpirit  and  imagination  than  Le  Brun,  while 
at  the  fame  time  he  give,s  more  delight  to  people  of 
fpirit  and  imagination. 

Euftach  le  Sueur  was  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Le  Brun  ;  and  no  painter  appioached  nearer  to  Ra- 
pliael  in  the  art  of  drapery,  and  in  dilpofing  the  folds 
in  the  moft  artful  and  the  noblcft  manner.  His  de- 
fign was  in  general  more  flender  than  that  sf  Raphael, 
but,  like  his,  it  was  formed  on  the  mo«iel  of  the  an- 
cients. Like  P..aphacl  he  reprefented  with  art  and 
precifion  the  affeitions  of  the  foul  ;  like  him,  he  va- 
ried the  air  of  the  hca  1,  according  to  the  condition, 
the  age,  and  the  chara>;ter  of  his  perfonages;  and,  like 
him,  he  made  the  diffcient  parts  of  every  figure  con- 
tribute to  the  general  effeft.  His  intention  in  com- 
pofing  was  to  exprcfs  his  fu't>je£t,  not  to  make  fhlning 

contrails 


(a)  Where  it  may  now  be  is  uncertain.     Perhaps  it  has  perifiied  in  the  wreck  of  tafte,  art,  fcience,  and 
'elegance,  againtl  which  French  democracy  has  waged  a  vuinoua  war. 
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Schools,    contrafts  or  beautiful  (groups  of  figures,   not  to  afto- 
•  niili  and  bewitch  the  fpeiSator  by  the  deceitful  pomp 

of  a  theatrical  fccne,  or  the  fplendor  of  the  great  ma- 
chine. His  tones  are  delicate,  his  tints  hirmonioaa, 
p.nd  his  colours,  though  not  fo  attractive  as  thofe  of 
tlic  fchools  of  Venice  and  Flanders,  are  yet  engas;in£;. 
They  fteal  peaceably  on  the  foul,  and  fix  it  without 
diltraftion  on  the  parts  of  the  art,  fuperiorto  that  of 
colouring. 

His  preaching  of  St  Paul,  and  the  pifture  which 
he  painted  at  St  Gervais,  which  the  critics  compare 
with  the  beft  produSions  of  the  Roman  fchool,  and 
the  2  2  piftures  which  he  painted  for  the  Carthufian 
monaftery  at  Paris,  and  whi -h  were  lately  in  pofleffion 
of  the  kinii-,  are  efteemed  his  bell  pieces.  His  contem- 
poraries affirm,  that  he  confidered  as  Iketches  merely 
thofe  excellent  performances  which  are  the  glory  of 
the  French  fchool. 

If  Le  Sueur  had  lived  longer,  or  if,  like  Lc  Brun, 
he  had  been  employed  under  a  court,  fond  of  the  arts 
and  of  learning,  to  execute  the  great  works  of  the 
age,  the  French  fchool  would  have  adopted  a  diffetent 
and  a  better  manner.  The  noble  beauty  of  his  heads, 
the  fimple  majelly  of  his  draperies,  the  lightnefs  of  his 
defign,  the  propriety  of  his  cxpieflion  and  attitudes, 
and  the  fimplicity  of  his  general  difpofition,  would 
have  formed  the  character  of  this  fchool.  The  deceit- 
ful pomp  of  theatrical  decoration  would  have  been 
niore  lately  introduced,  or  perhaps  would  never  have 
appeared,  and  Paris  might  have  been  the  counter- 
part to  Rome.  But  as  Le  Btun,  by  an  accidental 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumitsnces,  was  the  fa- 
fliionable  painter,  to  be  employed  or  rewarded  it  was 
necefiary  to  imitate  his  manner;  and  rs  his  imitators 
poflefTed  not  his  genius,  his  faults  became  not  only 
current  hut  more  deformed. 

The  Freneh  fchool  not  long  ago  changed  its  prin- 
ciples ;  and  if,  \^en  peace  fhall  be  reftored  to  this  un- 
happy nation,  they  continue  to  follow  the  road  which, 
while  the  arts  flourllhed  among  them,  they  marked  out 
for  themfelves,  they  have  the  chance  of  becoming  the 
moft  rigid  obfervers  of  the  laws  impofed  on  the  Greek 
artifts.  The  Count  de  Ceyles,  pupil  of  Bouchardion, 
who  by  his  rank  and  fortune  had  the  means  of  encou- 
raging the  imitators  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  ma- 
ilers of  the  15th  century,  firft  formed  the  dcfign  of 
reftoring  a  pure  tnfte  to  the  art  of  painting.  He  was 
feconded  by  the  talents  of  M.  Vien,  an  artill  who  had 
only  occafion  to  have  his  leflons  and  his  example  laid 
before  iiim. — In  this  manner  commenced  a  revolution, 
fo  much  the  more  wonderful,  as  it  was  fcatcely  ever 
known  that  any  nation  fubftituted  a  fyftem  of  iimple 
and  rigid  excellence  in  place  of  a  falfe  and  glittering 
tafte.  The  hi.lory  of  all  nations,  on  the  contrary, 
difcovers  a  gradual  progrefs  from  a  rude  beginning  to 
perfection,  and  afterwards  to  irremediable  decay.  The 
French  had  the  profpeft  of  flopping  (hort  in  this  or- 
dinary courfe.  They  began  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
miffd  fuccefs  ;  and  the  L.eft  confequenccs  may  be  ex- 
pefted,  if  the  internal  commotions  of  France  do  not 
<!eftroy  the  tafle  for  the  arts,  the  exercife  of  which 
jg  they  have  fufpen.'ed. 
The  Ger-  In  Germany  there  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be  a 
man  fchctl.  fchool,  as  it  is  a  continuation  of  fingle  artifts,  who  de- 
rived their  manner  from  different  fources  of  origina- 
lity and  imitation.     There  were  foine  Gaman  pain- 
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tera  of  eminence,  when  the  art,  emerging  from  its  bar-  Schoc 
barous  ilate,  firft  began  to  be  cultivated  with  fuccefs  -~~V~~^ 
in  Europe.  As  they  were  totally  unacquainted  witk 
the  ancients,  and  had  fcjrcely  accefs  to  the  \vor!is  of 
their  contemporaries  in  Italy,  they  copied  nature  alone, 
with  the  exception  of  fomewhat  of  that  ftiffnefj  wiiich 
forms  the  Gothic  manner.  It  is  this  manner,  if  we 
fpeak  of  the  early  German  painters,  which  charafte- 
rizes  their  fchool.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cife 
with  their  fucceffors,  part  of  whom  were  educated  in 
Flanders  and  part  In  Italy:  For  if  Mengs  or  Die- 
trich were  comprehended  in  this  fchool,  there  would 
be  nothing  peculiar  to  ics  manner  difcovered  in  their 
works.  And  it  is  therefore  neceftary  to  confine  our 
oUfervatlons  to  the  more  ancient  German  painters,  in 
whom  the  Gothic  ftyle  is  confpicuous. 

Albert  Durer  was  the  firft  German  who  corredled 
the  baj  tafte  of  his  countrymen.  He  excelled  in  en- 
graving as  well  as  painting.  His  genius  was  fertile, 
his  compolitions  varied,  his  thoughts  ingenious,  and 
his  colours  brilliant  His  works,  though  numerous, 
were  finiftied  with  great  exactnefs  ;  but  as  he  owed 
every  thing  to  his  genius,  and  as  works  of  inferior 
merit  were  by  the  falfe  tafte  of  the  times  preferred  t« 
his,  it  was  impoffible  for  him  altogether  to  avoid  the 
faults  of  his  predecefTors.  He  is  blamed  for  lliifnefs 
and  aridity  in  his  outlines,  for  little  tafte  or  grandeur 
in  hi,  expreffion,  for  ignorance  of  the  coftume  of  aerial 
perfpeftive  and  of  gradation  of  colours  :  but  he  had 
carefully  ftudicd  lineal  perfpeftive,  architefture,  and 
fortification. 

John  Holbeen  or  Holbein,  nearly  contemporary 
with  Albert  Durer,  painted  in  oil  and  water  colours. 
He  excelled  chiefly  in  hiftory  and  in  portrait  painting. 
His  colours  are  frelh  and  brilliant,  and  his  works 
»re  highly  finllTied  ;  but  in  his  hiliorical  fuhjefts,  hi* 
draperies  are  not  in  fo  good  a  tafte  as  thofe  of  Albert 
.  Durrr. 

The  Flemifh  fchool  is  recommended  to  the  lovers -pf,  p?^, 
of  the  art  by  the  difcovery,  or  at  ledfb  the  firft  prle-mi(h 
tice,  of  oil  painting.  Van  Mander  gives  us  the  ac-tchool.* 
count  of  this  wonderful  difcovery  in  the  following 
words  :  "  John  Van  Eyck  was  fo  excellent  a  che- 
niift,  that  he  difcovered  a  method  of  varniihing  hij 
dirtemper  colours  with  a  varnifti,  which  was  made  of 
fome  oils,  and  was  very  pleafing  on  account  of  the 
glofs  and  luilre  -it  gave  them.  Many  artifts  in  Italy 
had  vainly  attempted  to  find  out  that  fecret ;  they 
never  hit  on  tlie  true  method.  It  happ^ined  once  that 
John,  in  his  ufual  manner,  having  highly  finilhej  one 
of  his  pictures  on  boards,  and  having  varniih^d  it  with 
his  new  invented  varniih,  expofed  it  to  dry  in  the  fun; 
but  whether  the  boards  were  not  well  joined;  or  whe- 
ther the  heat  of  the  fun  was  too  violent,  the  boards 
fplit  afunder  and  opened  in  the  junctures.  John  fa'.v 
with  concern  that  his  work  was  ipoilcd,  and  I'cfolvcd 
to  contrive  fomething  againft  future  accidents  of  the 
fame  kind.  Being  diiguftcd  at  diftcmper  paintin^r 
and  varnilhing,  he  thought  of  a  varniftr  that  might 
dry  without  funfhine  ;  and  having  tried  many  oils  and 
fubft;'.nces,  he  foiuid  that  iintfced  and  nut  oil  diitd 
better  than  any  other.  He  boiled  them  with  io:\:e 
other  drugs,  and  produced  the  bell  varnifh  in  the 
world.  Ever  bent  on  improvement,  he  found,  after 
much  inquiry,  that  colours  mixed  viith  thrfe  oils  work- 
ed and  dried  extremely  well,  and  when  diied  would 
4G   2  be 
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Schools,  be  waterproof.  He  o^ifirved  llkewife,  that  thefe 
*""''— ~^  oils  would  animate  and  give  them  a  giofs  and  luftre 
without  any  farther  varnilliing."  'J'he  truth,  however, 
of  this  account  is  now  very  much  queftioned  ;  and  it 
is  ev?n  proved  by  the  manufcripts  of  fheophilus  Pref- 
byter,  and  pifo  by  fonns  ol  1  oil  paintings  in  England, 
that  this  meth  )d  of  piintinj  was  difcovered  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  John  Van  Eyck.  At  the  faiTie  time 
we  admit,  that  John  and  his  brother  Hubert  may 
have  been  the  firii  who  brought  oil  painting  into  ge- 
neral praflice,  !]0t  only  by  fhowing  the  excellence  of 
■which  it  was  fafceptible,  but  alfo  by  makinjj  feveral 
improvemente  on  the  art.  And  this  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, from  the  irre-ii  reputation  vvhi'.h  their  piftures 
acquired  over  all  Europe  by  the  fofcnefs  and  delicacy 
of  their  colours.  The  attention  of  the  Italian  paint- 
ers was  rhi  flv  excited,  infomuch  th'^t  Antoine  de 
Mcflina  performed  a  jiurney  inv>  Flanders  for  the  ex- 
prefs  purpofe  of  acquiring  the  confidence  of  John  Van 
P.yck,  and  of  difcevering  the  fecret. 

John  dc  Bruges  was  the  fouiider  of  painting  as  a 
profeffion  in  Fl  mders  ;  Peter  Paul  Rufens  was  the 
founder  of  the  art.  This  extraordinary  perfon  pro- 
duced an  Inimenfe  numl^er  of  works.  He  exceHed 
equally  in  hiftoriral,  portrait,  rnd  landfcape  painting; 
111  fruits,  fl  iwers,  and  in  animah.  He  both  invented 
and  executed  with  the  greateft  fa  iilty  ;  and  to  (how 
the  extent  of  his  powers,  be  frequently  made  a  great 
number  of  fl<etcbf  s  of  the  fame  fubjett  altogether  dif- 
ferent, without  allowing  any  time  to  elapfe  between 
them.  The  works  of  Rubens  were  deftitute  of  that 
foft  infpiration,  produftive  of  fweet  and  pleafant  ef- 
fefts,  fo  coufpicuous  in  the  works  of  Raphael  ;  but  he 
poffefled  th^t  fprightlinefs  of  (i^enius  and  ftrength  of 
riind  whi:;h  is  ever  rcaly  to  burft  forth  in  wonderful 
and  anoni(hIng  effects.  His  figures  appear  to  be  the 
txaft  counter-part  of  his  conceptions,  and  their  crea- 
tion nothing  more  than  a  fiaiple  aft  of  the  will. 

His  talent  for  defign  is  unjuftly  cenfured,  for  on 
every  occifion  hi?  defign  is  noble  and  cafy.  He  had 
preat  knowlc-^gc  af  anatomy,  but  he  was  hurried  away 
by  the  impctuofity  of  his  imagination  and  the  ardour 
for  e;xecution  ;  he  preferred  fplendor  to  the  beauty 
of  forms,  and  facrificed  correiSnefs  of  defign  too  often 
to  the  magic  of  colours.  In  fliort,  his  qualities  fup- 
pofe  a  mind  full  of  fire  and  vigour,  rather  than  accu- 
racy or  proroiand  thought.  His  drapery  may  be  con- 
fidered  rather  as  fine  than  properly  adapted  to  liis  fi- 
gures :  for,  in  the  language  of  the  art,  to  clothe  and  to 
give  drapery  are  not  fynonymous  terms.  A  portrait 
painter  may  excel  in  clothing  his  perfonages,  while 
lie  is  totally  incapable  of  giving  good  drapery  to  an 
liiftorical  painting.  His  chief  merit  confifts  in  co- 
louring ;  though  in  this  branch  of  the  art  he  has  not 
equalled  Titian.  He  is  the  firft  among  painters  emi- 
nent for  pomp  and  majefty  ;  the  fiift  among  tliofe  who 
fpeak  to  the  eye,  and  the  power  of  the  art  is  often 
carried  by  him  almoft  to  enchantment. 

It  is  evident  from  the  works  of  Rubens,  that  his 
method  of  painting  was  to  lay  the  colours  in  their 
place,  one  at  the  fide  of  another,  and  mix  them  after- 
wards by  a  flight  touch  of  the  pencil.  Titian  mingled 
liis  tints  as  they  are  in  nature,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
m.ike  it  impsflible  to  difcovtr  where  they  began  or 
terminated  j  the  effeil  is  evident,  the  labour  is  con- 
.    cealed.     Thus  Rubens  is  more  dazzling,  and  Titian 
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more  harmonioiiSr     In  this  part,  thi  firft  excites  the    itli.oli. 
attention,  the  fecond  fixes  it.     Tiie  carnations  of  Ti-  >— ^'~-~' 
tian  rtfemble  the  blufh  of  nature;  thofe  of  Rubens  are 
brillianc   and   poliihed   like   fatin,   and   fomennie-t  his 
tints  are   fo  ftrong  and  ftpar.itej  as  to   appear  like 
fptits. 

"  Rubens  (fays  Sir  JofhuaR;ynolJs)i8  a  remarkable 
in  -ance  of  the  fame  mind  being  feen  in  all  the  v  irious 
p.irts  of  the  art.  The  whole  is  fo  much  of  a  piece, 
that  one  can  fcarce  be  brought  to  believe  but  that  if 
any  one  of  them  had  been  more  correA  and  perfeft, 
his  vvorks  would  not  be  fo  com;'-kte  as  they  appear. 
If  we  fliould  allow  a  greater  purity  and  correttnef* 
of  drawing,  his  want  oi  fimplicity  in  compofition, 
colouring,  and  dr.ipery,  would  appear  more  grofj." 

In  his  compofitioii  his  art  is  too  app^irent.  His  fi- 
gures have  exprcflion,  and  aft  with  energy,  but  with- 
out fimplicity  or  dignity.  His  colouring,  in  which. 
he  is  eminently  fl<illed,  is  notwithftanding  to.i  niucli 
of  what  we  call  tinted.  Throughout  tiie  whole  of 
his  works  there  is  a  proportionable  want  of  that  nine- 
ty oi  dillinftion  and  elegance  of  mind,  which  is  re- 
quired in  the  higher  walks  of  paintin;;;  and  to  thi» 
want  it  may  be  in  fome  degree  afcrii.e.i,  that  thofe 
qualities  which  m  ike  the  excellency  ot  this  luhordi- 
nate  ityle  appear  in  him  with  their  greatcit  luitre. — 
Indeed  the  laciiity  with  which  he  invented,  the  rich- 
ntls  of  his  compofition,  the  luxuriant  haimony  and 
brilli.Hiicy  of  his  colouring,  fo  daiizle  the  eye,  that 
whilll  his  works  continue  before  us,  we  cannot  h;ip 
thinking  that  all  his  deficiencies  are  fully  fupplied. 

Tlie  Flemilh  fchojl,  of  which  Rubens  is  the  greateft 
mailer,  is  remarkable  for  great  brilliancy  of  colour* 
and  the  magic  of  the  duro-ohfcuro.  To  thefe  may  be 
joined  a  profound  defign,  which  is  yet  not  founded  on 
tlie  moll  beautiful  forms  ;  a  compofition  poffeficil  of 
grandeur,  a  certain  air  of  noblencfs  in  the  figures, 
ilrong  and  natural  exprellions;  in  fhort,  a  kind  ot  na- 
tional beauty,  which  is  neither  copied  from  the  an- 
cients nor  fioiii  the  Roman  nor  Lombard  fchools,  but 
whi  h  deferves  to  pleaie,  and  is  capable  of  pleafing. 

To  fpcak  in  general  terms,  and  without  regarding -rf,j  Dj,jjj 
a  great  number  of  exceptions,  the  Dutch  fchool  ichool. 
arcries  none  of  the  above  qualities  to  great  perfedtion, 
except  that  of  colouring.  Far  from  excelling  In  the 
beauty  of  heads  and  forms,  they  feem  chiefly  to  de- 
light in  the  exaft  imitation  of  the  loivell  and  mot  ig- 
noble. Their  fubjefts  are  derived  from  the  tavern,, 
the  fmith's  fhop,  and  from  the  vulgar  aniule.rients  of 
the  rudeil  peafants  The  exprelfions  are  fufficiently 
marked  ;  but  it  is  the  expreffion  of  paflions  wliich  de- 
bak  inftead  of  ennobling  human  nature.  One  would 
think  that  they  praftifed  the  art  of  degrading  the  bo- 
dies and  fouls  ot  men. 

It  mull  be  acknowledged,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  Dutch  painters  have  fucceeded  in  feveral  branches 
of  the  art.  Vi  they  have  chofen  low  objefts  of  imita- 
tion, they  have  reprefented  them  with  gi eat  exaftncfs; 
and  truth  mult  alw^iya  pleafe.  If  they  have  not  fuc- 
ceeded in  the  moll  difficult  parts  of  the  claro-obfcuro, 
they  at  leaft  excel  in  the  molt  ftriking,  fuch  as  in  light 
confined  in  a  narrow  fpace,  night  illumisated  by  the 
moon  or  by  torches,  and  the  light  of  a  fmith's  forge. 
The  Dutch  underftand  the  gradations  of  colours  ;  and 
by  their  knowledge  of  coiilralt  they  have  arrived  at 
the  art  of  painting  light  itfelf.     They  have  no  rivals 
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it)  kndfcape  paintiB!?',  coiifidercd  as  the  faithful  repre- 
ftntation  or  piftiire  of  a  particular  ftcne  ;  but  they 
ate  far  from  equ;illiii^  Titiit;!,  Poi'ffin,  Clau.le  Lorrain, 
&L-.  who  h.ive  c  Tried  to  the  grcatelt  perftttion  the 
ideal  lariilfc-ipe,  and  whofe  piclurcn,  infteart  of  being 
the  topoprapl.ical  reprefentation  of  certain  places,  are 
the  combined  refult  of  every  thing  b?autitu!  in  their 
imagination  or  in  nature.  The  Dutch,  however,  di- 
ftinguifh  themfelves  by  their  perfp:-ftive,  by  tlieir 
clouds,  fea-fcentrs,  animals,  fruits,  flowers,  and  infetls; 
»nd  they  excel  in  rtiiniatute  paintinij.  In  fliort,  every 
thin,^  which  requires  a  faithful  imitation,  colour,  and 
a  nice  pencil,  is  well  executed  hy  the  Dutch  painters. 

Holland  has  elfo  produced  hiftory  pointers,  as  >~/c- 
tavius  Van  Been,  and  Vander  Hilft  the  rival  of  Van- 
dyke, and  perhaps  his  fnperior :  but  it  is  not  in  the 
wotks  of  thofe  artifts  tliat  we  find  the  charader  of 
the  Duteh  fchool. 

Neither  is  the  origin  of  their  ftyle  to  be  derived 
from  the  works  of  Lucasof  Leydcn,  though,  from  the 
time  he  tlouiiHied,  viz.  about  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  he  may  be  confiJered  as  the  patriarch  of  the 
Dutch  fchool.  Lucas  paintel  in  oil,  in  wacer  co- 
lours, and  on  glifs ;  and  the  kinds  0}  his  painting 
were  hiflory,  hinclfcape,  and  portrait.  Hiii  pidlure  of 
the  Laft  Judgment  is  prtferved  in  the  Hotel-de  ville 
of  Leyden  ;  it  poffefles  vaft  merit  in  point  of  compo- 
fition,  and  a  great  variety  of  figures. 

If  miniature  painting  be  confidered  as  a  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  Dutch  fchool,  Cornelius  Polembourg 
may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  it.  He  poflTeired 
the  colour,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  difpofition  of  the 
claro-obfcuro,  which  chiefly  diftinguilh  this  fchool  ; 
and  if  any  thing  is  to  be  added,  it  is  want  of  corrednefs 
in  his  defign. 

But  if  the  choice  of  low  figures  is  its  chief  cha- 
rafterlftic,  this  is  to  be  found  in  thegieateft  perfeftion 
in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Rembrandt  Vanryn  ; 
and  it  is  the  more  offenfive  in  this  artilf,  as  hiscompo- 
fitions  frequently  requ.rcJ  an  oppofite  choice  of  figures. 
As  his  father  was  a  miller  near  Leyden,  his  education 
muft  altogether  have  depended  on  the  exertion  of 
great  talents  and  the  ilufiy  of  nature.  Heihid.ed  the 
grotefquc  figure  of  a  Dutch  peafant  or  the  fervaiit  of 
an  inn  with  as  much  application  as  the  greatell  ma- 
fters  of  Italy  would  have  ftudied  the  Apollo  of  Btlvi- 
dere  or  the  Venus  de  Medicis  This  was  not  the  man- 
ner of  elevating  himfclt  to  the  noble  conceptions  of 
Raphael;  but  it  was  acquiring  the  imitation  of  truth 
in  vulgar  painting. 

"  Rembrandt  (fays  M.  Defcamps)  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  great  artifti  for  coljur  and  delicacy  of 
touch  and  claro-obfcuro.  It  appears  that  he  would 
have  difovered  the  art,  though  he  had  been  the  flrft 
perfon  that  ever  attempted  it.  He  formed  to  himfelf 
rules  and  a  method  of  colouring,  together  with  the 
mixture  of  colours  and  the  effedt  of  the  different 
tones.  Ha  delighted  in  the  great  oppofitions  of  light 
and  ihade  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  atten- 
tive to  this  branch  of  the  art.  His  worklhop  was 
occafionally  made  dark,  and  he  received  the  light  by 
a  hole,  which  fell  as  he  chofe  to  direft  it  on  the  place 
which  he  defired  to  be  enlightened.  On  particular 
occafions  he  pafled  behind  his  model  a  piece  of  cloth 
of  the  fame  colour  with  the  ground  he  wanted  ;  and 
this  piece  of  cloth  receiving  the  fame  ray  which  en* 
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lightened  the  head,  marked  the  difference,  in  a  fenfible 
m  inner,  and  allowed  the  painter  the  power  of  aug- 
mtntine  it  accordin;^  to  his  principles. 

*'  Rembrandt's  manner  of  painting  is  a  kind  of 
magic.  No  artift  knew  better  the  elefts  of  different: 
colours  mingled  together,  nor  could  better  diftinguilli 
thofe  which  did  not  agree  from  thofe  which  did. 
He  pLced  every  tone  in  its  place  with  fo  much  ex- 
adnefs  acd  harmony,  that  he  needed  not  to  mix  them, 
and  fo  dellroy  whac  may  be  called  the  flower  and 
frefhnefs  of  the  colours.  He  made  the  firft  draught 
of  hia  pIAures  with  great  precifion,  and  with  a  mix- 
ture of  colours  altogether  parciculir  :  he  proceeded  on 
his  firft  flictch  with  t  vigorous  application,  and  fome- 
times  loaded  his  lights  with  fo-gieat  a  quantity  of  co- 
lour, that  he- feemed  to  model  rather  than  to  paint. 
One  of  his  heads  is  faid  to  have  a  nofe  nearly  as  much 
projeded  as  the  natunil  nofe  which  he  copied." 

Such  is  the  power  of  genius,  that  Rembrindt,  with 
all  his  faults,  and  they  are  enormous,  is  placed  amon  j 
the  greatell  artifts  by  M.  Defcamps,  who  faw  his 
works,  and  was  himfelf  an  artllt.  It  is  neceffnry  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  if  RenibianJt  was  ignorant  of  the  ed'ential 
parts  of  his  art,  or  negleded  them,  he  was  yet  acquainted 
with  expreffion,  which  alone  was  capable  of  givinganima- 
tion  to  his  works.  Hisexprelfionsare  not  noble,butthey 
are  juft,  lively,  and  executed  with  great  judgment. 

John  de  Laer,  a  miniature  pointer,  and  who  made 
choice  of  his  fubjefts  from  common  life,  deferves  a 
diftinguiflied  place  in  the  Dutch  fchool.  He  painted 
huntiiig-fcenes,  the  attacks  of  robbers,  public  fellivalsj 
Lindfcapes,  und  fea  views  ;  and  he  ornamented  his  pic- 
tures with  old  ruins,  and  enriched  them  with  figures 
of  men  and  animals.  He  had  a  correal  defign,  and 
employed  vigorous  and  lively  colouring. 

Van-Ollade,  although  born  at  Lubeck,  Gerard 
Dow,  Metzu,  Miris,  Wouwermans,  Berjhem,  and  the 
celebrated  painter  of  flowers  Van-Huyfum,  belong  to 
the  Dutch  fchool 

The  greater  part  of  the  fchools  of  which  v/e  have 
treated  have  no  longer  any  exiltence.  Iraly  alone 
had  tour  fchooLs,  and  there  only  remain  at  prefent  a. 
very  tew  Italian  artifts  known  to  foreigners.  The 
fchool  of  Rubens  is  in  vain  fought  for'in  Flanders. 
If  the  Dutch  fchool  ftill  exifts,  it  is  not  known  be- 
yond the  precinAs  of  Holland.  Mengs  a  German  ar- 
till  has  mai'.e  himfelf  famous  in  our  days  ;  but  it  was 
in  Italy  that  he  chiefly  improved  his  talents  and  exer- 
cifed  his  art.  M.  Dietricli,  another  Germaii,  has  ma  le 
himfelf  known  to  ftrangers;  but  two  folitary  artiils 
do  not  form  a  fchool. 

A  new  fchool  is  formed  in  our  times  and  in  our-pheEnr- 
own  counrty,  called  the  Enghfi  fchool.  It  is  conneaed  lilh  fchooV 
with  the  academy  in  London  inftituted  in  1766  by 
letters  patent  from  the  king,  and  formed  only  in  1760, 
Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  is  the  undoubted  founder  of  it. 
His  works  give  him  a  diftinguifhed  rank  among  the 
artifts  of  the  prefent  a?e,  and  exhibit  a  genius  in  their 
author  which  has  feldom  been  furpafled  :  but  the 
effcfts  which  he  has  contrived  to  give  to  them  by  the 
formation  of  a  new  fchool,  and  by  the  good  prin- 
ciples which  his  difcourfes  to  academicians,  and  his 
example  as  a  painter,  have  dlffeminated,  will  fecure  hia 
reputation  as  long  as  England  fhall  efteem  the  ad- 
v;;ntages  and  the  worth  of  great  abilities.  The  Eng- 
lih  talle  appears  to  be  formed  on  the  great  maftera 
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of  the  Italian  and  the  Flemifli  fchooh.  Sir  Jo(hua  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  particularly  re- 
commends him  to  the  attention  of  the  academiciana. 
"  I  feel  (fays  Sir  Jofhua)  a  felf congratulation  in 
knowina:  nnyfelf  capable  of  fuih  fenfations  as  he  in- 
tended to  excite.  I  refleft,  not  without  vanity,  that 
thefe  difcourfts  bear  teilimony  of  my  admir.=tion  of 
that  truly  divine  man  ;  and  I  fhould  dcfire  that  the  lafl 
words  whith  I  fliould  pronounce  in  this  academy, 
and  from  this  place,  might  be  the  name  of — Mhhael 
Jngelo."  But  thoutrh  he  thus  enthufiaflically  admirei 
this  very  ercat  man,yet  he  allows,  what  cannot  indeed  he 
denied,  that  he  was  capricious  in  his  inventions  ;  "  and 
this  (fays  he)  may  make  fome  circumfpeftion  neceffary 
in  ftudying  his  works  ;  for  though  they  appear  to  be- 
come him,  an  imitation  of  them  is  always  dangerous, 
and  will  prove  fomctimes  ridiculous.  '  In  that  dread 
circle  none  durft;  tread  but  he'  Tome,  I  confefs.his  ca- 
price does  not  lower  the  eftimation  of  his  genius,  even 
though  it  is  fomctimes,  I  acknowledge,  carried  to  the 
extreme  :  and  however  thofe  eccentric  excutfions  are 
confidtred,  we  mull  at  the  fame  time  recoiled,  that 
thofe  faults,  if  they  ?.re  faults,  are  fuch  as  never  could 
occur  to  a  mean  and  vulgcr  mind  ;  that  they  flowed 
from  the  fame  fource  which  produ.red  his  greateft  heau- 
■ties  ;  and  were  therefote  fuch  as  none  but  himfelf  vvas 
capable  of  committing  ;  they  were  the  powerful  im- 
pulfes  of  a  mind  unufed  to  fubjeftion  of  any  kind,  and 
too  high  to  be  controulcd  by  cold  criticilm." 

Theeffefl  of  Sir  Jodiua's  dlf^-ourfcs  is  vifible  in  the 
:pi£luresofthisfchool.  The  Death  of  General  Wolf,  the 
i^epat  ture  of  Rci7ulu:>  for  Carthage,  the  Arrival  of  Agrip- 
pii:a,and  fome  other  fubiefts  are  decided  proofs  that  the 
En^lifh  fohool  is  acquainted  with  greatnefs  of  flyle, 
boldnefs  of  expreflion,  and  the  art  of  managing  a 
great  number  of  figures.  It  will  be  fortunate  for  the 
painters  of  this  fchool,  if,  more  rigid  with  regard  to 
their  forms  than  ambitious  of  poignant  and  aftonifhing 
efTeds,  they  fupport  the  charafter  which  they  have 
already  acquired.  But  although  England  had  not 
enjoyed  this  brilliant  fuccefs  in  painting,  (he  would 
have  immortalized  herfelf  by  the  excellency  of  her  en- 
.gravings. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive  in  all  thofe  fchools  the  caufe 
of  the  character  which  diftlnguifhei  them.  In  the  Ro- 
man fchool,  it  is  the  excellent  education  of  its  firll 
maflers,  together  with  tl»e  precious  remains  of  an- 
tiquity found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  In  the 
Venetian  fchool,  the  magnilicence  derived  from  the 
commerce  of  the  eall,  the  frequency  of  feafts  and 
raafquerjidcs,  and  the  neceffity  of  painting  to  the  rich 
and  luxurious,  who  were  accuftamed  to  behold  t'hefe 
magnificent  objefls,  were  the  caufcs  of  its  gaudy  tatle. 
In  the  Dutch  fchool,  the  peculiarity  of  its  grovelling 
manner  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  habits  of  the 
artifts.  Accuftomcd  to  vifit  taverns  and  worklhops, 
and  having  moll  commonly  expofed  to  their  view 
low  and  grotcfque  figures,  they  repvefent  in  their  pic- 
tures the  objttls  which  were  moil  familiar  to  them  in 
'  life. 
*  Ency.-U/i.  "  Beauty  (fays  a  French  writer  *)  ought  to  be 
Btjux  /iris, the  charaAtrltlic  of  the  Englilh  fchool,  becaufe  the 
torn.  I.  artifis  have  it  often  expofed  to  their  view.  If  this 
beauty  is  not  precifely  fimilar  to  that  among  the  an- 
cients, it  is  not  inferior  to  it.  The  Engliih  fchool 
Ihould  alfo   diftingaiJh  itfelf  for  truth  of  expreflion  ; 
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becaufe  the  liberty  enjoyed  in  that  country  gives  to  ^-'omj 
every  pafTion  its  natural  and  unbiaifed  operation.  It[°" 
will  probably  long  prtferve  its  fimplicity  unpolluted  by  ^n(,j 
the  pomp  of  theatrical  tafte  and  the  conceit  of  falfe  and  ; 
graces,  becaufe  the  Englilh  manners  will  long  preferve  =!=">. 
their  fimplicity.  """ 

"  Examine  the  pi£lure  of  a  Frenchw-sraan  (con- 
tinues he)  painted  by  an  arti'l  of  that  nation,  and  you 
will  generally  finJ,  in  place  of  expreflion,  a  forced  grin, 
in  which  the  eves  and  the  forehead  does  not  partake, 
and  which  indicates  no  affciilion  of  the  foul.  Exa- 
mine the  piclure  of  an  Englilhwoman  done  by  one 
of  their  painters,  and  you  obferve  an  elegant  and 
fimple  expreflion,  which  m'.kes  you  at  once  acquainted 
with  the  charafter  of  the  perfon  reprefented." 


Sect.  III.     Comparifon  between  the  Ancitnt  and 

Modern  Painting. 

No  perfon  of  judgment  or  tafte  hefitates  to  give  the 
f"periority  to  the  ancient  fculpture  ;  but  the  mOiCrns 
comfort  themfelves  with  refufing  the  fame  fuperiority 
to  the  Greek  artllts  In  the  art  of  painting.  The  fmall 
number  of  their  produdlions  which  lemain,  and  the 
probal»le  conjectures  which  may  be  formed  concern- 
ing ihofe  which  have  perifhed,  go  the  length  to  prove 
that  the  Greek  painters  condu£led  themfelves  on 
other  principles  than  thofe  which  have  received  the 
fanrtion  of  cu'lom  and  the  force  of  laws  in  our  fchools. 
But  this  ceufurc  might  be  applied  with  equal  juftice  to 
Homer  as  an  epic  poet,  and  to  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides as  writers  ef  tragedy. 

The  principal  difference  bttvifeen  the  ancient  and 
modern  manner  of  painting  confiils  in  the  complica- 
tion ot  figures  and  the  poinpous  decoration  of  fcenery 
which  prevails  in  the  modern,  when  compared  with 
the  tinity  and  fimplicity  of  the  ancient  painters. 
This  fimplicity,  however,  doe.i)  not  fee;n  to  arifc  from 
the  want  of  capacity,  but  from  a  choice,  as  l^olyg- 
notus,  one  of  their  moil  ancient  painters,  reprefents  in 
one  of  his  pieces  the  fiege  of  Froy,  and  in  an- 
other the  defcent  of  Uiyffes  into  hell  ;  but  they  foon 
decided  in  favour  of  fimplicity,  and  their  pieces  ge- 
nerally contain  one  or  two  fi^jures,  and  very  rarely 
more  than  thrte  or  four. 

Poetry  in  this  particular  is  conducled  on  very  dif- 
ferent principles.  A  poet  may  with  great  propriety 
multiply  his  charafters,  and  enter  into  details  of  a 
variety  of  aclions,  becaufe  the  whole  of  his  characters 
and  aiStions  do  not  occupy  the  mind  of  his  reader  at 
the  fame  time.  The  whole  of  his  art  confifts  in  ma- 
king one  naturally  fucceed  another ;  but  every  part 
of  the  poem  whicli  contain!*  a  feparate  tranfattiou 
would  make  a  picture  capable  of  fixing  the  attention. 
In  painting,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  fatisfied  if  20  or  30  figured  are  prelented  to 
it,  which  it  cannot  pofli'ily  comprehend.  It  is  in 
vain  to  group  the  figures,  or  to  call  the  attention  to 
the  principal  objeft  by  a  greater  degree  of  light  ;  the 
fpedtator  is  anxious  to  examine  every  objcil  which  is 
prefcnied  to  him  ;  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  examined, 
for  what  reafon  are  they  painted  i  An  excellent  piece, 
at  the  fame  time,  confilling  of  a  great  number  of  fi- 
gures, will  give  pleafure  ;  but  it  is  arcompanicd  with 
that  fatigue  which  one  experiences  when  he  runs  over 
a  gallei7  furnilhed  with  a  great  variety  of  excellent 
pidures. 

Tkofe 
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»ri-         Thofe  obfervations  on  the  attention  of  t!ie  fpeftator 

'         led  the  Greeks  to  make  firnilar  ones  on   the  attention 

jj       oftheartift.     They  perhaps  tiought  that  the  pointer 

[o-      who  had  to  execute  a  great  variety  of  figures  in   the 

fame  work,  could  not  fttidy  each  of  them   with  equal 

■""^  accuracy  and  care  ;  and  of  confequenre  that  he  mig-ht 

produce  fomething  aftonifliing  in    the  extent,  and  yet 

difgulling  In  the  dct;iil. 

This  difference,  however,  between  ancient  and  mo- 
dern painting,  cannot  give  any  decided  principle  to 
determme  on  their  comparative  merit.  We  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  bthold  affernhlages  in  nature  ;  and  it  is  a 
{■■•A,  that  even  in  afTeCling  fcenes  a  great  number  of 
figures  may  not  only  be  brought  together,  but  that 
they  may  heicrhtfn  the  diffrefs.  It  is  fuppofing  a 
pifture  to  have  little  tffeft,  to  imagine  that  we  can 
coolly,  and  with  the  fame  kind  of  attention,  examine 
the  pri»cipal  and  the  acielTory  figures.  If  it  is  highly 
finiflte*',  our  whole  foul  mud  be  abforbed  in  that  ob- 
jecl  which  the  artilt  intended  to  be  moft  confpicuous; 
and  if  've  give  any  attention  to  the  furrounding  figures, 
we  (hall  confider  them  as  fpeftators  of  the  fame  fcent, 
and  derive  from  them  an  addition  of  fympathy  and  of 
feeling.  The  whole  queftion  in  this  particular  point 
of  view  amounts  to  this,  that  the  moderns  have  chofen 
a  more  difficult  part ;  and  if  they  have  executed  it  with 
fuccefs,  their  merit  is  greater.  And  this  obfevvation 
will  hold  good,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that  it  is  ut- 
terly innpofiihle  to  make  an  afletnblage  of  figures  lead 
to  one  general  and  common  effeft. 

The  proper  manner  of  deriding  the  comparative 
merit  ef  the  ancients  and  moderns,  is  to  confider,  as 
far  as  we  have  fufficienc  dnta  to  go  upon,  to  what  degree 
the  ancients  excelled  in  the  particular  departments  of 
this  ait.  There  are  two  fources  from  wliich  we  can 
derive  information;  iiamely,  from  the  niorftls  of  anti- 
quity which  yet  reniain,  and  fiom  what  the  ancient 
writers  have  faid  on  the  fubjeft  of  painting, bothof  which 
are  extremely  defeftive.  It  is  allowed, however,  by  every 
(kilful  perfon  who  has  viewed  the  remains  of  ancient 
paintingf,  that  none  of  them  appear  to  be  the  perform- 
ances of  fuperior  artifts,  notwititanding  much  merit  in 
the  defi^n  and  accuracy  in  the  drawing,  which  indeed 
fren.s  to  have  been  habitur.I  to  almofl  every  ancient  ar- 
till.  The  bell  among  thefe  paintings  (according  to 
Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds),  "  the  fuj>pofed  marri.ige  in  the 
Aldrobandine  palace,"  is  evidently  far  ftiort  of  that 
degree  of  excellence  undoubtedly  implied  in  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  ancient  authors,  and  which  fiom  them  we 
are  fairly  led  to  expeft. 

Still  more  defeftive,  if  pofTible,  Is  this  lafl  fpecies 
of  evidence  :  for  we  have  no  diiecS:  treatife  remaining 
on  the  fubjett  by  any  of  the  ancients,  although  many 
were  compofed  by  their  artift.i.  The  pafTaijts  from 
which  we  are  to  decide  are,  either  the  curfory  remaiks 
of  writers  not  exprefsly  treating  on  the  lul  jeft  of 
painting,  or  the  dtfcriptions  of  thofe  who  at  bell  can 
rank  but  as  amateurs  of  a  fartiionablc  art.  From  thcfe 
irideed  we  m.ay  prelfy  fafcly  affevt  the  degree  of  ex- 
cellence which  the  p-rtirages  imply  ;  but  we  iluiuld  rea- 
fon  very  inconcKifively,  vreic  we  to  deny  them  any 
higher  or  any  other  merit  than  appears  to  be  ftriclly 
contained  in  thefe  fcatlered  obfervations.  Let  any 
one  for  a  moment  place  the  modtni  p.iintcrs  in  his 
mind  in  the  fame  fituation  as  the  ancients,  and  Le  v^ill 
quickly  decide  on  the  trulli  of  thefe  remarks. 
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Nevertheltfs,  ft  is  nccefTary  on  this  fubjeft  to  derive  Cimpari- 

fome  conclufions  from  the  information  which  is  occa-  ^'"  '"^ 

iionally  given  in  ancient  authors.     That  the  ancients  T*^^"  i''* 

•»•,  ir  Tit  ..        Ancient 

paid  a  particular  attention  to  delign,  would  be  evident  and  Mo- 

from  the  manner  in  which  they   fpeak  of  this  depart- ''ern. 
mem;  of  the  graphic'art,even  though  the  moderns  were  — — v— J 
not  in  pofTeffion  of  fuch  remaining  proofs  of  their  ex- 
cellence herein  (though  by  artifls  of  an  inferior  clafs}, 
as  to  place  this  point  beyond  the  reach  of  dou'  t. 

Indeed,  when  it  is  confidered  that,  with  refpeA  to 
freedom  and  correftnefs  of  outline,  paintin^j  an!  fculp. 
ture  are  very  nearly  conneiSled  ;  that  Phidias  and  A- 
jielles  were  nearly  contemporaries;  that  many  of  tlie 
ancient  p-rtinters,  fuch  as  Zeuxis,  Prologenes,  Apelles, 
&c.  were  accuftomed  to  modelling  for  tf.e  purpofe  of 
fculpture  or  of  calling  ;  that  lie  extrem;^  elegance  of 
defi.in  in  the  ancient  ftatues  is  fo  notorious  as  to  be 
the  acknowledged  model  even  for  modem  artifts  ;  and 
that  thefe  ornaments  of  fculpture  were  well  known  and  ' 
univerfally  admired  among  the  ancients — we  (hall  have 
little  hefitation  in  admitting  their  equality  with  tlie 
moderns  fo  f?.r  as  defign  is  concerned.  But  fhould 
any  doubt  rem.ain  on  this  point,  the  (irawings  from  the 
antiquities  of  Herculaneum  will  be  flriking  proofs  that 
truth,  elegance,  and  fpirit,  in  a  degree  rarely  to  he 
met  with  amon^-  the  moderns,  were  habitual  even  ti) 
the  common  run  of  artitls  in  the  declining  age  of  an- 
cient painting. 

The  ancients  excelled  mireover  nr-.t  merely  in  the 
common  and  obvious  parts  of  defign  ;  but  they  appear 
to  have  had  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  flciU  in  the  art 
oi  furefiortening.  The  performance  of  Paulhs  is  a  proof 
of  this  :  Fecit  autem  'grandes  tabulns  Jicut  fpeSaiam  in 
Pompeii  porticibus  bourn  immohilinnem.  Earn  etiim  piSu- 
ram  primus  invenit,  quam  pojlea  imilali  funt  multi,  cquntiit 
nemo.  j4nte  omnia,  cum  /ongiludinem  bovis  o/}eudere  vel- 
let,  iidverfum  cum  pinxit,  non  trau/vtrfum,  et  alunde  iutel- 
Itgitur  amphludo.  Dim  cum  mnnes  qui  volunt  eminentia  •vi- 
deri^  candicanlia  facianl,  coloremqut  condjiit,  hie  totum  bo*" 
vem  atri  coloris  fecit  ;  umbrxque  corpus  ex  ipfo  dedit  ;  mag- 
iia  prorfus  arte  in  aquo  extantia  nfundcns  et  in  confraSo  fuJ 
lida  omnia. 

Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  (how,  that  the  ancient 
painters  were  not  inferior  to  the  moderns  in  eKprelfion. 
The  (late  ot  fculpture  alone  among  the  ancients  would 
almoll  furnilh  a  decifive  proof  thst  the  fiderart  of  paint- 
ing could  not  be  deficient.  Among  the  ancient  fta- 
tues  which  yet  remain,  exprefiion  is  carried  to  a  won- 
derful height ;  not  merely  the  ftaliirts  of  the  face, 
but  almoll  every  mufcle  of  the  body,  combining  to  en- 
force the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

MrVVeblj*  very  properly  oblerves.that  "the  ancients  *  On  P.iittt- 
thought  characters  and  manners  fo  effential  to  paint- '"= ''"''^"*  ', 
ing,  that  they  exprefsly  term  picture  an  art  defcriptive'*^'  ^  ' 

of  manners.  Arillotle  in  his  Potlics  fays  of  Pelygno- 
tHS,  that  he  wr.3  a  painter  of  the  manners ;  and  objedls 
to  Zeuxis,  his  weaknefs  in  this  part."  We  have  in 
Philollratus  the  following  defcriplion  of  a  piflure  : 
"  We  may  inflantly  (fays  he)  dillinguilh  UiylTes  by 
his  feverity  and  vigilance  ;  Menel.ius  by  his  niildnefs  ; 
and  Agamemnon  by  a  kind  of  divine  mrjefty.  In  the 
fon  of  I'ydeus  is  cxprefl'sd  an  air  of  freedom  ;  Ajax  is 
known  by  his  fuUen  ficrccnels  ;  and  Aniilochus  by  his 
alertncfs.  To  give  to  thefe  fuch  fenti:r,cnt3  and  ^ftions 
as  are  confcqutntial  from  their  peculiar  charafters,  19 
the  ethic  of  painting." 
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Anotlier  jnflance  of  excellence  in  exprelTion  among 
the  ancient  paintings  was  the  Medea  of  Timomachus 
She  was  painted  about  to  kill  her  infants.  Aulonias 
fpeaks  with  admiration  of  'the  mingled  expreflion  of 
anger  and  maternal  fondncfs  in  her  tace  and  man- 
ner. 

Jmmanem  exhaufil  rentm  in  diveifa  lahorcm 
Fmgcrel  njff&um  matris  ut  ambiguum, 
Ira  f ah  ejl  /achrymis,  mifcrntio  non  caret  ira. 
Alter e  utrum  videos  ut  Jit  in  alters  uiro. 

It  may  not  be  aniifs,  however,  at  this  period  of  our 
inquiry,  to  make  fome  ohfervationa  on  the  teltimonies 
of  ancient  authors  rtfpefting  thii  fubjeft. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  when  the  works  of  an  an- 
cient artift  are  praifed  for  any  real  or  fuppofed  merit, 
the  commendations  will  he  rtl-'.tive  to  the  dct^ree  of 
perfcAion  to  which  the  art  had  arifen  at  the  time,  and 
tothe  opportunities  of  inform  tion,  the  tafte,  and  judge- 
ment of  the  perfcn  who  beftows  them.  Excellence 
will  always  be  afcribed  to  him  who  leaves  his  cotem- 
potaries  far  behind;  and  thoft:  performances  will  often 
be  confiderid  as  fuprcmely  beautiful  which  exceed  in 
beauty  all  that  have  gone  before. 

In  like  manner,  a  perfon  of  natural  fenfibility,  but 
who  has  been  accuftomrd  all  hia  hfe  to  performances 
of  sn  inferior  ftamp,  will  be  in  raptures  at  any  which 
much  exceed  the  beft  he  h.-.s  heretofore  been  tauiiht  to 
admire  ;  and  whatever  opportunities  of  informatio!)  he 
may  have,  his  evidence  will  not  be  of  much  weijrht,  if 
he  do  not  poffefa-a  fuffi.ient  degree  of  talk  and  judge- 
ment to  ufe  them  properly. 

In  afcertaining  therefore  the  degree  of  credit  due  to 
the  prsifes  beftowed  on  any  performance  in  a  branch 
of  the  fine  arts,  we  mufl  take  into  confideration  the 
general  (late  of  the  art  at  the  time,  and  the  compe- 
tence of  the  perfon  who  btflows  the  praife. 

No  (light   degree  of  prol-.abiliiy,   however,  may  he 
attained  on  both  thefc  points,   by  attending  to  a  cir- 
cuinftance   not  generally   noticed,  inz.   that  in  an  ad- 
vanced  ftate  of  the  art,  and  when  the  ohferver  is  ac- 
quainted   with  his  fubjeft,  the  praife   will   feldom  be 
given  in  loofe,  general,  and  comprehenfive  expreffions; 
but  the  terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed  will  be  charafte- 
riilic  and  determinate,   and  often  technical  ;   they  will 
frequently  (how  the  (lite  of  the  art,  by  marking  the 
fubdi\ilions  and  the   fl<ill  of  the  obftrver  by  judicious 
difcrimination.      When,  added  to  thefe,  the  latter  can 
refort  for  comparifon  to  any  exiftent  ftandard  of  per- 
feftion,  his  praife  may  fairly  be  adopted  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, and  regarded  as  evidence  upon  the  point  in  quellion. 
To  apply  thefe  obfervationa  to  pamting,   it  is  clear, 
with  rtfpeft  to  the  mod  difficult,  the  moll  funJamen- 
\.?\,  and  the  higheft  in  rank  among  the  departments  of 
the  art,  I're.  dcfign   and  exprciTion,  that  the  ancients 
were  fully  equ  il  to  the  moderns  ;  and  their  exprclTions 
of  piaife  mud  be  allowed  to  imply   an  equal  degree  of 
abfolute  flcill,  with  limilar  exprtilions,  if  applied  to  the 
grer.t   maders   of  modern   art.      It   is   alfo  clear  that 
painting  wcs  extremely  cultivated  among  the  ancients, 
and  that  their  good  painters  were  more  clleemed  than 
artids  of  equal  merit  in  modern  times;   that  what  we 
(hould   term    gentlemen    artids  were    frequent  with 
them,   (apnd  Romanos  qunque  honos  mature  l.uic  arti  con- 
tij;i!);  and  that  l^ie  e.\pieffiun  ol  the  ancient  coimuilfeurs 
N"  256, 
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evince  much  theoretical  nnd  technical  knowledge  ofCom 
the  art,  and  difplay  a  diftribution  of  its  parts  almoft  as*""  '' 
minute,  complete,  and  fcientific,  as  the  prefent  (tate^„J 
of  it  can  boaft.  and  I 

With  ret^ard  to  colouring,  the  praifes  of  the  ancient  dern. 
authors  chiefly  relate  to  the  dyle  of  it  as  exerted  upon  ^"■~' 
(ingle  figures  or  particular  tints.  It  may  therefore  be 
doubted  whether  the  ancients  were  pofTeded  of  the  art 
of  didributing  their  colours  through  the  whole  of  a 
pifture,  fo  as  to  produce  an  harmony  and  general  tone 
of  colouring  Cmilar  to  that  which  we  admire  in  the 
Lombard  and  Flemi(h  fchools.  The  prefent  remains 
of  ancient  paintings  do  not  appear  to  warrant  any 
fuch  conchifions ;  but  being  undoubtedly  the  works  of 
inferior  hands,  their  authority  is  very  fmall  when  al- 
leged againd  the  general  or  particular  merit  of  the  an- 
cient artids.  The  following  extracts  will  be  fufficient 
to  evince,  that  the  ancients  did  attend  to  this  technical 
branch  of  colouring. 

Indeed  the  modern  technical  exptelTions  appear  bor- 
rowed from  the  following  palTage  of  Pliny,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  decifive  on  the  fubjf  ft.  Tandem  fefe 
ar s  ipfa  djjlinxit,  et  invenit  lumen  atque  umbras,  di^e- 
renlia  colorum  alterna  vice  fefe  excituvte.  Hem  adjeSus  ejl 
Iplendor  ;  alius  hie  qiiam  lumen  ;  quern  quia  inter  hoc  et 
umlram  ejfet,  appdlaveruni  tonon.  Coinmijfuras  vera  colo- 
rum el  tranjitus,  harmogen.  The  lui„en  atque  umbrat 
of  this  palfage  might  have  been  regarded  as  merely  de- 
fcriptive  of  the  light  and  (hade  necedary  to  relieve 
iinglc  figures,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fubfequent  defini- 
tion of  tone.  The  harmogen  of  Piiny  means  the  hand- 
ling or  fl<ilful  blending  and  foflening  colours  into  one 
another,  rather  than  what  we  now  call  harmony. 

Luci'.n  f,  in  his  fine  defcription  of  that  fpirited  paint-  f  in  I 
ing  by  Zeuxis  of  the  male  and  female  centaurs,  after  Zmxi 
relating  the  treatment  of  the  fubjecl  Itfelf,  proceeds 
to  noti-e  the  techiiical  execution  of  the  pifture  ;  and 
he  praifes  particularly  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  the 
drawing,  the  perfeft  blending  of  the  colours,  the  (l<il- 
ful  (hacing,  the  fcientific  prefervation  of  fize  and  mag- 
nitude, and  the  equality  and  harmony  of  the  propor- 
tions throughout  the  whole  piece. 

Painters,  fays  Plutarch,  increafc  the  effeft  of  the 
light  and  fplendid  parts  of  a  picture  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  dark  tints  and  (hades.  And  Maximus  Tyrius 
obfi;rve3,  that  bright  and  vivid  colours  are  always  plea- 
fant  to  the  eye  ;  but  this  pleafure  is  always  leffened  if 
you  omit  to  accompany  them  with  fomewhat  dark  and 
gloomy.  Thefe  pallages  feem  to  imply  a  knowledge 
of  the  ufe  of  cold  and  dark  tints  even  where  a  bril- 
liancy of  tone  is  required.  The  bed  among  the  an- 
cient  painters,  however,  feem  to  h  :ve  preferred  a  chafte 
and  fober  dyle  of  colouring  to  the  gaudinefs  and  flut- 
ter of  the  later  artilb. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  with  refpeft  to  colour- 
iiig  as  employed  upon  (inijle  figures,  as  the  ancients 
were  fully  as  competent  to  judge  of  excellence  herein 
as  the  moderns ;  as_  the  expreffions  of  the  ancient  con- 
noiffeuvs  are  very  warm  in  piaife  of  the  colouring  of 
many  of  their  painters  ;  as  they  appear  alfo  to  have 
attended  very  much  to  the  art  of  colouring  ;  and, 
moreover,  as  probable  evidence  can  be  adduced  that 
they  attended  to  miniature  painting — a  confiderable 
degree  of  merit  may  be  allowed  them  in  the  ufe  of 
the  coloarb  they  polTcfled. 
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impiri-  Chlaro-fcuro,  or  the  art  of  placing  and  proportioning 
light  anil  fhade  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  pleaGng 
effe;^,  independently  of  any  other  circumllance  conneft- 
ed  with  the  pidure,  has  betn  commonly  deemed  a  cha- 
raftenllic  difference  l^etween  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
and  modern  painters.  On  this  fuhj  iTl  the  works  of  the 
ancients  now  remaining  ^ivc  little  or  no  information  ; 
hence  Sir  Jolfiua  Reynolds  obferves,  "  that  this,  which 
makes  fo  confiderahle  a  part  of  the  moJern  art,  was 
to  them  totally  unknown.  If  the  great  painters  hid 
pofreffed  this  excellence,  feme  portion  of  it  would 
have  infallibly  been  diffiifel,  and  Inve  been  difcovered, 
in  the  works  of  the  inferior  rank  of  artiits  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  ani  which  may  be  confidered  as  on 
the  fame  rank  with  the  paintings  that  ornament  our 
public  gardens."  Bnt  the  accounts  of  the  places 
where  thefe  paintings  have  been  found,  make  it  evident 
that  they  were  thus  ornamented  at  a  very  inconfider- 
able  expence.  The  generality  of  them  confift  of  fingle 
fi_jiires  ;  foine  of  them  of  two  or  three  figures,  gene- 
rally relieved  by  an  uniform  ground  ;  and,  except  in 
a  few  inftanc-es,  evidently  defigned  as  mere  reliefs  to 
a  compartment,  and  anfwering,  as  near  as  may  be, 
the  ftuccoed  ornaments  in  our  modern  rooms ;  nor  do 
any  of  them  feem  the  works  of  artifts  equal  in  their 
day  to  thofe  at  prefei.t  employed  on  the  painted  ciel- 
sngs  of  private  houfes. 

'Ihe  Abbe  du  Bos  maintains,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  what  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers  fay  con- 
cerning the  claro-obfcuro,  and  the  delightful  diftribu- 
tion  of  light  and  fliade,  is  altogether  decifivt- ;  and 
that  their  writings  are  full  of  fo  many  probable  cir- 
cumftances,  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ancients 
at  leaft  equalled  the  moll  celebrated  of  the  moderns  in 
this  part  of  the  art. 

On  the  examination  of  the  greater  part  of  the  paf- 
fages  from  antiquity,  it  is  evident  that  they  may  re- 
late to  the  light  and  fhade  of  lingle  IJTures,  without 
involving'  what  is  now  called  the  fcicnce  of  the 
claro  obfcuro.  The  pafTage  ot  Pliny,  however,  al- 
Kady  quoted,  and  fiveral  others,  go  very  near  to 
prove  that  this  branch  of  painting  was  underftood 
among  the  ancients.  The  dark,  the  lii^ht,  and  mezzo- 
tint are  evidently  and  accurately  defcribed  in  that 
paffage. 

Equally  ftrong  is  that  expredion  in  Qnintilian  : 
Zevxis  luminvm  umbrcrumque  rationem  invenyfe  Irajitur. 
This  cannot  well  be  otherwife  tranflitcd  than  by  the 
fcience  of  light  and  fha<!e. 

That  fome  technical  knowledge  of  the  effeft  pro- 
^uciWle  by  majfas  of  light  and  fliade  w:is  polTefled  by 
the  ancients,  pppeats  indubitable  from  the  pafTages 
adduced  :  to  what  extent  it  was  carried  cannot  now 
he  afcertained.  In  all  probability  they  were  much 
inferior  in  this  refpecl  to  the  moderns ;  otherwife,  al- 
though much  fcien-e  of  this  kind  could  hardly  be 
txpefted  from  the  trifling  performances  that  remain, 
rouch  more  would  have  occurred  on  the  fubjed,  it 
would  have  been  more  largely  dwelt  on,  and  more  pre- 
cifely  expreffed  among  the  obfervations  of  anc  lent  au- 
thors on  the  beft  paintings  of  the  ancient  mailers. 

Neither  is  there  fufficient  evidence  that  the  ancients 
weie  eminent  in  that  important  1  ranch  of  the  compo- 
fition  of  a  piiflure,  which  confifts  in  diHributing  the 
itgurcs  and  objetls  in  groups  or  mafles.    There  are  few 
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examples  of  this  difficult  branch  of  the  art  amon^  the'^^nuari- 
remaining  antiquities  ;  and   indeed,  from  the  paucity '^^''     ' 
of  the  figures  introduced  in  the  generality  of  thefe  .^„;.;j.„( 
ancient  paintings,  there  is  little  room  to  expefl  them,  and  Mo- 

But  what  makes  it   ftill  more  doubtful  whether  the'^'^''"' 

ancients  attained  any  degree  of  eminence  in  grouping  ' 
is,  that  among  the  many  paintings  of  thefe  great 
mailers  enumerated  by  Pliny,  Lucian,  or  Philoflr.itus, 
there  is  none  of  them  praifed  for  this  fp  cies  of  excel- 
lence. This,  however,  it  mull  he  confclTed,  may  as 
well  arife  fiom  want  of  knowledge  in  the  writer  as  of 
Ikill  in  the  artiil ;  for  in  a  pidlure  found  in  Hercula- 
neum,  which  reprefents  in  all  probability  the  education 
of  Achillej,  the  figure  of  an  old  man  holdiug  a  child 
on  his  knees,  together  with  that  of  a  woman  behindL 
him,  form  a  very  .agreeable  group.  A  work  of  the 
fame  coUeftion,  painted  in  one  colour  on  marble,  con- 
fdls  of  live  figures  grouped  very  much  after  the  mo- 
ilern  idea,  if  it  were  act  that  three  of  the  heads  are  at 
the  fame  height.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  this 
morfel  had  been  the  copy  of  a  piiflure  finifhed  in  the 
puretl  times  of  the  art.  But  although  it  were  proved 
that  the  ancients,  did  not  attempt  grouping  their  li- 
gures,  it  is  fti^l  uncertain  whether  this  misjht  not  arife 
from  their  peculiar  and  perhaps  excellent  tafle  in  the 
arts.  Wifhing  to  enjoy  in  the  fulleft  manner  their 
painted  figures  as  they  enjoyed  the  afpeft  of  a  ftatue, 
they  took  care  that  every  figure  fhould  be  detached 
from  another  in  tlie  (iime  pidlure,  which  permitted 
them  to  give  their  objeds  more  relief,  an!  to  render 
them  more  dillincl  to  the  eye  of  a  diftant  fpediator. 

We  are  not  therefore  to  conclude,  that  they  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  grouping,  on  the  one  hand  ;  or  that 
they  declined  the  execution  of  it  from  want  of  flcill,  on 
the  other.  Indeed  it  affually  appears  to  have  been  tech- 
nically attended  to  by  them,  whatever  might  be  their 
comparative  excellence  in  it  ;  for  Apclles  'u  exprefsly 
aflerted  by  Pliny  to  have  been  inferior  to  Melanthius 
In  compofition  fik  difpojilione) ;  and  one  of  their  paint- 
ings, mentioned  by  the  fame  author,  is  faid  to  have 
contained  one  hundred  figures  ;  but  this  unwieldy- 
number  mull  hive  been  offenfive,  if  they  were  not 
grouped  with  fome  flvill. 

From  the  connexion  between  the  filter  arts  of 
poetry,  painting,  and  fcujpture,  and  the  admirable 
performances  of  the  ancients  in  the  other  two  depart- 
ments of  the  fine  arts,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  the  ancient  painters  were  not  deficient  in  inven- 
tion. Many  inllances,  were  it  neceffiiry,  might  be 
collected  in  fupport  of  their  well-founded  claim  to  this 
branch  of  the  art  ;  but  it  will  be  fufiicient  to  obferve, 
that  as  invention  is  rather  a  natural  endowment  than 
an  acquired  talent,  and  as  the  ancients  univerfally  feem 
to  be  at  lead  equal  to  the  moderns  in  the  gifts  of 
genius  and  good  fenfe,  we  cannot  but  admit,  on  their 
part,  an  equality  with  ourfelves  fo  far  as  invention  is 
concerned. 

Very  nearly  connefted  with  the  fulijeft  of  invention 
is  that  of  the  cijlume  ;  by  which  is  meant  an  attention 
to  probability  with  refpeft  to  times,  pl.xes,  objefts, 
perfons,  and  circumltances  in  the  tranfu<£lion  rcpre- 
prefented. 

The  ancient  paintings  now  remaining,  fo  far  from. 

exhibiting;  any  proofs   of  attention  to  this  important 

branch  «f  the  art,  are  full  of  grofs  violdtions  of.  pro- 
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Comparl-  baLility,  anJ  reprefentations  of  Jmpoffible  connexion. 
foil  be-^  jjyt  yg|.y  little  flrefg  Jg  to  be  laiJ  on  thefe  inftances  ; 
'\ndenV*  fir  ft,  becnufe  they  are  evidently  the  performances  of 
ard.Mo-  artifts  of  no  reputation;  fecondly,  becaufe  none  of 
dcrr.  them  to  which  this  pbjeftion  can  be  made  are  regular 

^"■~v~-— '  reprefentations  of  any  perfon  or  tranfaftion  ;  and 
thirdly,  becaufe,  ?is  they  were  (for  the  mofl  p'lrt)  ma- 
nifedly  intauied  as  ornaments  to  apartments,  the  tafte 
of  the  owner,  and  not  of  the  artill,  would  of  coiirfe 
be  chiefly  confultcd.  Nothing,  however,  can  he  more 
clear  than  that  the  ancients  required  an  attention  to 
probability  in  the  works  o(  their  artifts  ;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  their  writers  exprefs  themftlves  on 
the  fnbJL'ft  (not  fo  much  recommendinsr  the  practice  of 
it  as  tailing  it  for  granteil),  -^e  may  reafenably  con- 
clude, that  their  beft  painters  were  feldom  ^niilty  of 
any  grofs  violation  of  the  coftume.  S'lnt  fJafimillima 
fen's  was  an  apophthegm  generally  known,  and  when 
known  mud  have  been  unlverfally  admitted. 

The  principles  of  the  coflume  are  well  expreffcd  and 
illuftrated  by  Horace  in  the  firft  lines  of  his  Art  of 
Poetry  ;  and  Vitruviu"!,  lib.  vii.  chap.  5.  fays,  that  no 
piSures  can  be  approved  of  which  h?ve  not  a  refem- 
blance  to  truth  and  nature.  Whether  the  ancient 
painters  put  in  praiElice  a  crreater  fhare  of  good  fenfe 
with  refpedl  to  the  coftume  than  the  moderns,  cinnot 
now  be  accurately  determined  ;  the  advantage  feema 
to  be  in  favour  of  tl^e  former :  for,  as  we  fliall  have 
occafion  more  particularly  to  obferve  afterwards,  the 
molt  celebrated  of  mo  Icvn  painters  from  Rvtphael  to 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  have  been  K"''ty  of  ^'■^'^^  fl.igrant 
lireaches  of  probability,  as  would  apperr  aftonifhlng  to 
thofc  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  expeiSling  them. 

It  has  br-en ^doubted  whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  fcience  oi perfpeclive  :  and  if  the  re- 
!)■';. ins  of  anclp'it  painting  were  nlone  to  dec<l.:  the 
qiictlion,  it  muft  be  determined  a^a'nft  ihem  ;  for  the 
works  of  tlie  ancient  painters  npw  in  ponVffion  of  the 
moderns  afford  no  proof  of  attention  to  the  rules  of 
perfpeiSive  equal  to  the  performance  of  a  modern 
fion-painter.  The  pifture  of  the  facrifice  among  the 
Herculanean  antiquities,  and  the  fourth  of  the  prints 
which  Beliori  has  pullifhed  and  defcribed,  taken  from 
the  paintin.^s  in  the  fcpulchre  of  the  Nafonii,  are  barely 
tolerable;  but  the  other  landfcapes  (almoft  tiie  only 
remaining  antique  paintings  which  admit  of  perfpec- 
-tive)  are  grofsly  defeftive  in  this  particular;  fo  much 
fo  indeed,  that  confidering  the  late  period  when  lind- 
fcape-puinling  was  introduced  among  the  ancients, 
together  with  this  manifeft  imperfeftion  in  point  of 
perfpeiftlve  of  fuch  as  are  yet  extant,  we  cannot  help 
fufpefting  the  inferiority  of  the  ancients  in  this  re- 
fpeft.  In  perfpeftive,  as  in  the  chiaro-fcuro,  had 
good  praflice  been  common,  fome  traces  would  have 
been  difcovered  in  the  works  of  their  loweft  artifts. 

And  yet  fome  general  knowledge  of  the  principles, 
and  fome  degree  of  attention  to  the  praftice,  of  per- 
fpeiflive,  cannot  well  be  denied  to  the  ancients.  They 
were  good  mathematicians,  they  were  excellent  archi- 
tcfts,  and  fome  of  them  are  celebrated  for  their  ft;ill 
in  fcene-painting.  Geminus  the  Rhodian,  contempo- 
rary with  Cicero,  was  the  author  of  an  exprefs  trcatife 
on  perfpeftive  ;  and  Euclid>  Heliodorus,  Lari.Teus, 
Agatharcus,  wrote  alfo  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  It  is 
well  known,  befides,  tliat  the  ancients  praAifed  the 
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art  of  painting  in  perfpeftive  on  walls  in  the  fame  Cumpari 
way  that  it  is  now  done  by  the  moderns  ;  and  Pliny  '^"^  ''" 
(Nat.  Kill.  lib.  XXXV.   c.  4.)   fays,    that   one   of  the  J„""Jt 
Avslls  of  the  theatre  of  Claudius  Pulcher,  reprefentingapd  Mo 
a  roof  covered  with  tiles,  was  finiftied  in  fo  mafterly  Aern. 
a  manner,  that  tlie  rooks,  birds  of  no  fmall  faoacity,  '""     »'"" 
taking  it  for  a  real   roof,   attempted   to  light  upon  it. 
We  are  likewife  told,,  that  a  dog  was  deceived  to  fuch 
a  degree,  by  certain  fteps  in  a  perfpettive  of  Dantos, 
that  expefling  to  lind  a  free  palTage,  he  made  up  to 
them  in  full  fpeed,   and  daftied  out  his  brains.      But 
what  is   ftill  more,  Vitruvius  tells  us  in  exprefs  term* 
by  whom  and  at  what  time  this  art  was  invented.      It 
was  firft  praftifed  by  Agatharcus,  a  contemporary  of 
iEfchylus,   in  the  theatre  of  Athens  ;  an  1  afterwards! 
reduced  to  certain  principles,   and  treated  as  a  fcience, 
by  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus ;  thus  faring  like  other 
arts  which  exifted  injjraftice  before  they  appeared  in 
theory. 

Portrait-paiating  feems  to  have  been  a  principal 
employment  of  the  firft  ^rlift  whom  the  aMcicnts  have 
to  boaft  of,  Cnce  Alexander  is  faid  to  have  permitted 
no  painter  but  Apellcs,  and  no  fculptor  but  Phidiaf, 
to  take  his  likenefs.  Pliny  particularizes  feveral  in- 
ibances  of  Apelles  as  a  portrait-painter. 

In  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  fing'e  figures,  to 
which  the  ancients  paid  peculiar  attention,  they  mult 
be  allowed  to  be  equal,  if  not  fupcrior,  to  tlie  mo- 
derns. That  fpirit  and  animation,  cafe  and  dignity, 
were  common  to  the  perfwmances  of  ancient  artills,  the 
ancient  ftatues  and  paintings  ftill  remaining  moft  evi- 
dently evince  ;  and  as  they  poireffed,  therefore,  all  the 
requifites  to  excel  in  portrait-painting,  a  branch  of 
the  art  at  all  tiines  much  in  requtft  among  them,  there 
is  good  reafnn  to  inter,  in  favour  ef  the  ancients,  at 
leaft  an  equality  with  the  moderns  in  this  refpecl:. 

On  the  whole,  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  art,  as 
purity  of  defign,  and  beauty  and  expreffion  in  the  forms, 
were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  ftatues,  but 
were  aftually  the  foundation  of  excellence  in  modern 
painting  ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  their 
painters,  formed  on  the  fame  models,  and  very  often 
the  fame,  men  who  excelled  in  fculpture,  wcie  not  in- 
ferior in  thofe  branches  of  the  art.  But  with  regard 
to  the  inferior  parts,  the  allurement  of  colouring,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  claro-obfcuro,  the  fplendor  of  com- 
pofitlon,  the  art  of  groupint^  figures,  and  the  nice 
hamll'ing  of  the  pencil,  the  moderns  are  fuperior  to 
thofe  ancient  painters  who  have  moft  deferved  the  no- 
tice of  their  contemporary  writers.  Jt  is  ftill  to  be 
obferved,  however,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  arts 
among  the  ancients,  from  the  principal  parts  to  the 
more  fplendid,  was  fomewhat  fiini'ar  to  that  among 
the  moderns  ;  and  as  the  painters  of  the  firft  rank 
were  more  immediately  the  objedls  of  critlcifm  and 
delight  to  authors  of  genius,  it  is  impoflible  at  this 
diftance  of  time  to  flate  any  accurate  comparifon 
between  the  ancients  and  moderns  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  decay  of  the  art.  This  is  particularly  the 
cafe  with  regard  to  colours,  there  being  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modern  times  two  epochs  ;  the  one  compre- 
hending Polygnotus  and  his  immediate  fuccelTors,  and 
the  other  the  painters  both  of  Greece  and  Rome  after 
the  art  began  to  decay.  The  colouring  of  Polygno- 
tus was  hard,  and  his  manner  had  fomething  of  wlld- 
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aiumy.  ncf« ;  Int  his  Jtfign  was  in  the  highcft  ftyle  of  pcr- 
"s^—'  (e^Hon.  In  the  i'ucceeding  cges  the  toloutin^'  was 
more  varitd,  more  brilliant,  more  hnrmoiiious,  ami  the 
handling  more  agreeable  ;  but  the  dellgn  Mas  Ids  ele- 
gant and  exaft.  And  the  true  connoiilcurs  continued 
to  prtfcr  the  works  of  the  ancient  fthool,  in  the  lame 
manner  that  the  bell  writers  in  our  times  prefer  the 


more  brilliant  piflures  of  their  fuecefiers.  From  tliij  Anatomy 
ilatcmtnt  of  fafti>  it  is  abunclantly  evident,  that  from  *— "V— ' 
the  ancient  authors  we  can  form  lome  comparifon  be- 
tween the  bell  sncient  and  modern  painters  in  thofe 
things  which  are  moll  excellent  in  the  art  ;  while  in 
the  inferior  paits,  from  the  filence  of  authors,  and  the 
lofs  of  paintings,  we  have  no  grounds  upon  which  a 


works   of  the   Roman  and   Venetian    mailers  to  the     comparilon  can  be  accurately  made. 


PART  I.     Principles  of  the  Art,  and  the  Order  of  the  Artifl's  Studies. 


WE  hive  j.oined  thefe  together,  becanfe  they  are 
likecaule  rnd  effett  ;  and  comprehend  both  on 
vh.it  parts  in  the  execution  of  the  art  the  painter  is 
to  employ  his  chief  attention,  and  alfo  the  m-nntr  in 
whith  he  is  to  employ  it.  Vv'e  (hall  not  therefore  be 
confined  to  the  dry  and  abfiratf,  and  as  it  were  unem- 
bodied  principles,  hut  conneft  them  with  the  ufcful 
and  agreeable  branches  of  the  art,  in  that  order  in 
which  it  appears  to  us  they  flioulJ  be  lludied. 

Sect.  I.     Of  Anatomy. 

To  aflc  if  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  is  requifite  to  a 
painter,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  afi<  if.  In  order  to  learn 
any  fv-ience,  a  man  mull  hrll  make  himfelt  acquainted 
wich  the  principles  of  it.  It  would  be  an  ufelels  waite 
of  time  to  cite,  in  confirmition  of  this  truth,  the  au- 
thorities of  the  ancient  maiiers,*and  the  moil  celebrated 
fchools.  A  man,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  form 
and  conilruftion  of  the  feveral  bones  which  fupport  and 
govern  the  human  frame,  and  does  not  know  in  what 
manner  the  mulcles  moving  thefe  bones  are  fixed  to 
them,  can  make  nothing  of  whnt  appears  of  them  thro' 
ihe  integuments  with  wiiich  they  are  covered  ;  and 
whi  h  appearance  i?,  however,  the  nobleil  objetl  of  the 
jiencil.  It  is  impcflible  for  a  painter  to  copy  faithfully 
what  he  fees,  unlcis  he  thoroughly  underiland  it.  Let 
liim  employ  ever  io  much  time  and  iludy  in  the  at- 
tempt, it  cannot  but  be  attended  with  many  and  great 
niiilakes  :  jull  as  it  muil  happen  to  a  man,  who  under- 
tcikcs  to  copy  fomething  in  a  lan.juage  which  he  does 
not  underiland  ;  or  to  tranflate  into  his  own,  v\hat  has 
been  written  in  another,  upon  a  fu'.jeCt  with  which  he 
is  not  acquainted. 

It  feldom  happens,  that  nothing  more  is  required 
of  a  painter  than  to  copy  exatlly  an  objecl  which  he 
has  beiore  him.  In  Hill  and  very  languid  attitudes,  in 
which  every  member  is  to  appear  niotionlels  and  dead, 
a  living  model  may,  no  doubt,  yield  i'or  a  long  time  a 
faithful  ima|^e,  and  prove  an  ufcful  pattern  to  him. 
But  in  regard  to  gellurcs  any  way  fudden,  motions  any 
way  violent,  or  thofe  momentary  attitudes  which  it  is 
more  frequently  the  painter's  bunnefs  to  exprefs,  the 
cafe  is  quite  difierent.  In  thefe  a  living  model  can  hold 
but  an  inftant  or  two ;  it  foon  grows  languid,  and  fettles 
into  a  fixed  attitude,  which  is  produced  by  an  inft an- 
taneous  concourfe  of  the  animal  fpirits.  If,  therefore, 
a  painter  poiTefs  nut  fo  thoroughly  i.ll  the  principles 
ol  anatomy,  as  to  be  at  all  times  able  to  have  imme- 
diate rccourfe  to  them  ;  if  he  ,know  not  the  various 
manners  in  which  the  feveral  parts  of  the  human  body 
play,  according  to  their  vailocis  pofitions  ;  living  mo- 
iel.s,  far  from  proving  an  uftful  p:ittcrn  to  him,  will 


rather  tend  to  lead  him  adray,  and  make  him  lofe  fight 
of  truth  and  nature,  by  exhibiting  the  very  revcrfe  of 
what  is  required,  or  at  leaft  exhibiting  it  in  a  very  faint 
and  imperlcft  r}anner.  In  living  models,  we  often  be- 
hold thofe  parts  flow,  which  fhould  be  very  quick ;  thofe 
cold  and  torpid,  which  fhould  have  the  gieutcll  ihaie 
of  life  and  fpirit  in  them. 

Nor  is  it,  as  fome  may  be  apt  to  imagine,  m.erely 
to  reprefent  athletic  and  vigorous  bodies,  in  which 
the  parts  are  moil  bold  and  determined,  that  ariatomy 
is  requifite :  it  fhould  be  underllood,  to  reprelent 
perfons  of  the  mofl:  delicats  frame  and  condition,  even 
women  and  children,  whofe  members  are  fmoothell  and 
rounJ.eil:,  though  the  parts  made  known  by  it  arc  not 
to  be  llrongly  expreifed  in  fuch  objefts  ;  juil  as  logic 
is  equally  requifite  under  the  polifhed  infinuations 
of  the  orator  and  the  rough  arguments  of  the  phi- 
lofopher. 

But  ic  is  needlefs  to  fpend  much  time  in  proving, 
that  a  painter  fliould  be  acquainted  with  anatomy  ;  or 
ill  fliowing,  how  far  his  acquaintance  with  it  fhould 
extend.  For  inilance,  it  is  unnecciT.ry  for  him  to 
enter  into  the  different  fyftems  of  the  nerves,  blood- 
veifcls,  bowels,  and  the  like ;  parts  which  are  re- 
moved from  the  tight,  and  which  therefore  may  be 
left  to  the  furgeon  acd  the  phyfician,  r.s  being  a 
guide  in  tlie  operations  of  the  former  and  in  the  pre- 
fcriptions  of  the  htter.  It  is  enough  for  the  painter, 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  flieleton  ;  in  other  words, 
with  the  figure  and  connettion  of  the  bones,  which 
are,  in  a  manner,  the  pillars  an  I  props  of  the  human 
body  ;  the  origin,.progrefs,  and  fhape,  of  the  mufcks, 
which  cover  thefe  bones  ;  as  alfo  the  different  degrees 
in  which  nature  has  clothed  the  mufcles  with  fat, 
for  this  fubltance  lies  thicker  upon  them  in  fome 
places  than  in  others.  Above  all,  he  fhould  know 
in  what  manner  the  mufcles  elfeft  the  various  mo- 
tions and  geflureo  of  the  body.  A  mufcle  is  compoled 
of  two  tendinous  and  flender  parts,  one  called  the  hccsd, 
the  other  the  tnll,  both  tern.inating  at  the  bones  ;  and 
of  an  intermediate  part,  called  the  belly.  Tlie  adlion 
ot  a  mufcle  confills  in  an  extraordinary  fwelling  of 
this  interm.ediate  part,  while  the  head  remains  at  reft, 
fo  as  to  bring  the  tail,  nearer  the  head,  and  confe- 
quently  the  part,  to  which  the  tail  of  the  mufcle  is 
fixed,  nearer  to  that  part  into  which  the  head  is  in- 
ferted. 

There  are  many  motions,  to  effeA  which  feveral  of 
the  mufcles  (for  this  reafon  called  co-operanng  mtifc/cs) 
mull  fwell  and  operate  together,  while  thofe  calcukted 
to  effedl  a  contrary  m.otion  (and  therefore  called  ciithi- 
gon'ijl  mii/clcs)  appear  foft  and  fliccid.  Thus,  for  e.-v- 
ample,  the  biceps  and  the  brachijeus  iniernus  labour 
4  H  2  when 
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Ar.r.nmy.  when  tlie  arm  is  to  be  bent,  and  become  more  promi. 
'"  •  ncnt  than  ufiial  ;  while  the  gemellus,  the  brachixus 
externuti  and  the  anconasus,  whofe  office  is  to  extend 
the  arm,  continue,  as  it  were,  flat  and  idle.  The 
fame  happens  refpeftively  in  all  the  other  motions  of 
the  body.  When  the  antagonift  mufcles  of  any  part 
operate  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  fuch  part  becomes 
rigid  and  motionkfs.  This  ailion  of  the  mufcle  ia 
called  tonic. 

Michael  Angelo  intended  to  give  the  public  a 
complete  trcatife  upon  this  fubjeft  ;  and  it  is  no 
fmall  misfortune,  that  he  never  accompliihed  fo  ufeful 
a  dcfign.  This  great  man,  having  obftrved,  as  we 
nre  told  in  his  life  by  Candivi,  that  Albert  Durer  was 
deficient  on  the  fubjeft,  as  treating  only  of  the  various 
JTieafures  and  forms  of  bodies,  without  faying  a  word 
'  of  their  attitudes  and  geftures,  though  things  of  much 
greater  importance,  refolved  to  compofe  a  thtory, 
founded  upon  his  long  praftice,  for  the  fervice  of  all 
future  painters  and  ftatuaries.  And,  certainly,  no 
one  could  be  better  qualified  to  give  anatomical  pre- 
cepts for  that  pur(  ofc,  than  he  who,  in  competition 
with  Da  Vinci,  defigned  that  famous  cartoon  of  na-_ 
ked  bodies,  which  was  ftudicd  by  Raphael  himfelf, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Va- 
tican, the  grcateft  fchool  of  the  arc  we  are  now  treat- 
ing of. 

The  «rant  of  Michael  Angelo's  precepts  may,  in 
fomc  meafure,  te  fiipplied  by  other  books  written  on 
the  fame  fiibjeft  by  Moro,  Ccfio,  anl  Tortebat  ;  and 
lately  by  Boucherdon,  one  of  the  mod  famous  flatu- 
arits  in  France.  But  nothing  can  lie  of  equal  fervice 
to  a  young  painter,  with  the  leflbns  of  fome  able  diffec- 
tor;  under  whom,  in  a  few  months,  he  may  make 
hirafclt  raafter  of  every  branch  of  anatomy  which  he 
need  to  be  acquainted  with.  A  courfe  of  ofteclogy  is 
of  no  great  length  ;  and  of  the  infinite  number  of 
mufcles  difcovered  by  curious  myologills,  there  are  not 
above  80  or  90,  with  which  nati'.re  fenfibly  operates 
all  thofe  motions  which  he  can  ever  have  occafion  to 
imitate  or  exprefs.  Thefc,  indeed,  he  fhould  clofely 
ftudy,  thefe  he  fhould  carefully  ftore  up  in  his  memory, 
fo  as  never  to  be  at  the  lead  lofs  for  their  proper  figure, 
litustion,  office,  and  motion. 

But  there  is  another  thiag,  befides  the  diffeftion  of 
5ead  bodies,  by  which  a  young  painter  may  profit 
greatly  ;  and  that  is  anatomical  cafts.  Of  thefe  we 
have  numbers  by  feveral  authors  ;  nay  fome  which 
pafs  under  the  name  of  Buonarroti  himfelf.  But  there 
is  one  in  which,  above  all  the  reft,  the  parts  aie  moil 
diftinflly  and  lively  exprefled.  This  is  the  perfor- 
mance of  Hercules  L,eUi,  who  has  perhaps  gone 
greater  lengths  in  this  kind  of  ftudy  than  any  other 
mafter.  We  have,  befides,  by  the  fame  able  hand, 
fome  cafts  of  particular  parts  of  the  human  body,  fo 
carioufly  coloured  for  the  ufe  of  young  painters,  as  to 
rcprefent  thefe  parts  exaftly  as  they  appear  on  re- 
moving the  integuments ;  and  thus,  by  the  difference 
in  their  colour  as  well  as  configuration,  render  the 
tendinous  and  the  flefliy  parts,  the  belly  and  the  ex- 
tremities, of  every  mufcle  furprifingly  diftinft ;  at  the 
fame  time  chat,  by  the  various  diredlion  of  the  fibres, 
the  motion  and  play  of  thefe  mufcles  become  very 
obvious  ;  a  *ork  of  thegreateft  ufe,  and  never  enough 
to  be  commended  !  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  be  an 
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improvement,  to  give  the  mufclee  varioes  tints  ;  thofe  Anator 
mufcles  efpecially  which  the  pupil  might  be  apt  to  ^~~v-" 
miftake  for  others.  For  example,  though  the  malloi- 
dts,  the  deltoides,  the  fartorius,  the  fafcia  lata,  the 
gafterocnemii,  are,  of  themfelves,  fuffiriently  diftin- 
puiflinble,  it  is  not  fo  with  regard  to  the  mufcles  of 
the  arm  and  of  the  back,  the  right  mufcles  of  the 
belly,  and  fome  others,  which,  either  on  account  of 
the  many  parts  into  which  they  branch,  or  of  their 
being  interwoven  one  with  another,  do  not  fo  clearly 
and  fairly  prefent  themfelves  to  the  eye.  But  let  the 
caufe  of  confufion  to  young  beginners  be  what  it  will, 
it  may  be  effeftually  removed,  bv  giving,  as  already 
hinted,  different  colours  to  the  different  mufcles,  and 
illumining  anatomic;!  figures  ;  in  the  fame  manner  that 
maps  ar;  coloured,  in  order  to  enable  us  readily  to  di» 
ftinguifli  the  feveral  provinces  of  every  kingdom,  and 
the  feveral  dominions  of  every  prince. 

The  better  to  underftand  the  general  efFcft,  and 
rememHer  the  number,  fituation,  and  play  of  the 
mufcles,  it  will  be  proper  to  compare,  now  and  then, 
the  anatomical  cafts,  and  even  the  dead  body  itfclf, 
with  the  living  body  covered  with  its  fat  and  fl<in  j 
and  above  all  things,  with  the  Greek  ftalues  ftill  ia 
being.  It  was  the  peculiar  happinefs  of  the  Greeks, 
to  be  able  to  charaitsrize  and  exprefs  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  human  body  much  better  than  wc  can  pretend 
to  do  ;  and  this,  on  account  of  their  particular  appli- 
cation to  the  ftudy  of  naked  figures,  efpecially  the 
fine  living  ones  which  they  had  continually  feefore 
their  eyes.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  mufcles  mod 
uftd  are  liketvife  the  moft  protuberant  and  confpi- 
cuous ;  fuch  as,  in  thofe  who  dance  much,  the  muf- 
cles of  the  legs  ;  and  in  boatmen,  the  mufcles  of  the 
back  and  arms.  But  the  botiies  of  the  Grecian  youth, 
by  means  of  their  conftant  exertion  of  them  in  all  the 
gymnaftic  fports,  were  fo  thoroughly  excrcifed,  as  to 
fupply  the  ftatuary  with  much  more  perfeft  models- 
than  ours  can  pretend  to  be. 

There  are  a  great  Ynany  exercifes,  which  a  young 
painter  Ihould  go  through  while  engaged  in  the  ftudy 
of  anatomy,  in  order  te  make  himfelf  more  thoroughly 
maf'er  of  that  fcicnce.  For  example  :  The  thighs  of 
any  figure,  a  Laocoon  for  inilance,  being  given,  he 
ftiould  add  to  them  legs  fuitable  to  that  itate  in  which 
the  mufcles  of  the  thighs  are  reprefented,  that  is,  the 
mufcles  which  feive  to  bend  and  extend  the  legs,  and 
to  effeftuate  in  them  fuch  a  precife  pofitiou  and  no 
other.  To  the  fimplc  contour  of  an  anatome,  or  a 
ftatue,  he  fhould  add  the  parts  included  by  it,  and 
give  it  a  fyftem  of  mufcles  conformable  to  the  quality 
of  that  particular  contour  ;  for  every  contour  denote* 
fome  ene  certain  attitude,  motion,  exertion,  and  no 
other.  Exercifes  of  this  kind  would  foon  eftablifh 
him  in  the  moft  fundamental  principles  of  painting, 
efpecially  if  he  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  his 
drawings  with  the  ftatue  or  call  from  which  the  parts 
given  him  to  work  upon  were  taken,  and  thereby  dif- 
covering  and  correfting  his  mitlakcs.  This  method  is 
very  like  that  ufed  by  thofe  who  teach  the  Latin 
tongue  ;  when,  having  given  their  fcholars  a  paffage 
of  Livy  or  Crefar  ^-.Iready  tranflated  into  their  mother- 
tongue,  to  tranflate  back  into  Latin,  they  make  thena 
compare  their  work  with  the  original  text. 
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Sect.  n.     Of  PerfpeEilve. 

The  ft'jdy  of  perfpeftlve  fiiould  go  lianH  in  hand 
with  that  of  anatomy,  as  not  lefs  fundnmental  and 
neccflary.  In  fa£l,  the  contour  of  an  o'jeit  drawn 
np'n  paper  or  canvaf,  reprefcnts  nothing  more  than 
fuch  an  interfeciion  of  the  vifoal  rays  ftnt  from  the 
txtremities  of  it  to  the  eye,  as  would  arife  on  a  glafs 
put  in  the  place  of  the  paper  or  canvas.  Now,  the 
fituntion  of  an  objeA  at  the  other  fide  of  a  glafs  being 
given,  the  dellntalion  of  it  on  the  glafs  itfelt  depends 
entirely  on  the  fituation  of  the  eye  on  this  fide  of  the 
glafs  ;  that  is  to  fay,  on  the  rules  of  perfpc£];ive  :  a 
fcience  which,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  mod  people, 
extends  much  farther  than  the  painting  of  fcenes, 
floors,  and  what  generally  goes  under  the  name  of 
tjuadrattira.  Perfpetlive,  according  to  that  great 
mafter  da  Vinci,  is  to  be  confideved  as  the  reins  and 
rudder  of  painting.  It  teaches  in  what  proportion 
the  parts  fly  from,  and  leflen  upon,  the  eye  ;  how  fi- 
gures are  to  be  nr,aifhalled  upon  a  plain  furface,  and 
fore-flioitcncd.  It  contains,  in  (hurt^  the  whole  ra- 
tionale of  defi^n. 

Such  are  the  terms  which  the  maflers  beft  ground- 
ed in  their  profcffion  have  employed  to  deftne  and 
commend  perfpedive  :  fo  far  were  they  from  calling 
it  a  fiiUacious  art,  and  an  injiiiious  gii'ulc: ;  as  iome 
amon;)ft  the  moderns  have  not  i.lufhed  to  do,  infilling 
that  it  is  to  be  followed  no  longer  than  it  keeps  the 
high  road,  or  lesds  by  eafy  and  plcafant  paths.  But 
thefe  writers  plainly  (how,  that  they  are  equslly  ig- 
norant of  the  nature  of  perfpeftive,  which,  fuuniei^.  as 
k  is  on  geometrical  principles,  can  never  lead  its  vo- 
taries allray  ;  and  of  the  nature  of  their  art,  which, 
■without  the  affiltance  of  perfpcckive,  cannot,  in  rigour, 
expeft  to  make  any  piojrefj,  nay,  not  fo  much  as 
to  delineate  a  fimple  contour. 

When  a  painter  has  formed  a  fcene  in  his  mind, 
and  fuppofed,  as  it  is  cuftomary,  that  the  capital  ii 
gures  of  this  fcene  lie  clofe,  or  almoft  clofe,  to  the  back 
of  his  canvas,  he  is,  In  the  next  place,  to  fix  upon  fome 
point  on  this  fide  of  the  canvas,  from  which  he  would 
choofe  his  piece  fliould  be  feen.  But  in  choofing  this 
point,  which  is  called  the  point  of  Jight,  regard  fhoidd 
be  had  ta  its  fituation  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  middle 
cf  the  caryas  :  but,  above  all  things,  to  its  dlttance 
and  its  height  with  refpeft  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
canvas;  which  edge  is  called  the  bjf  line,  and  is  p.i- 
rallel  with  the  horizontal  line  that  paffes  through  the 
eye.  For  by  affuming  the  point  of  fight,  and  confe- 
quently  the  horizontal  line,  too  low,  the  planes  upon 
which  the  figures  Hand  will  appear  a  great  deal  too 
ftiallow  ;  as,  by  affuming  it  too  high,  they  will  appear 
too  fteep,  fo  as  to  render  the  piece  far  lefs  light  and 
airy  than  it  ought  to  be.  In  like  manner,  if  the  point 
cf  fight  is  taken  at  too  great  a  dittance  from  the  can- 
vas, the  figures  will  not  admit  of  degradation  enough 
to  be  feen  with  fuflicient  dillinftnefs;  and  if  taken  too 
near  it,  the  degradation  will  be  too  quick  and  precipi- 
tate to  have  an  agreeable  ctTeft.  Thus,  then,  it  ap- 
pears, that  no  fmall  attention  is  reqnifits  in  the  choice 
»f  this  point. 

When  a  pifture  is  to  be  placed  on  high,  the  point 
yf  fight  ihould  be  affumcd  low,  and  r/Vr  veifa  ;  in  or- 
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der  that  the  horizontal  lin€  of  the  piclure  may  be,  as    Pcrf,.ec- 
near  as  pcfTiLle,  in  the  fame  horizontal  plane  with  that ,     '"'^"     , 
of  the  fpeftator  ;  for  this  dlfpofition  has  an  amazing         ' 
clfcft.      \Vhen  a  pi6ure  is  to  be  placed  very  high,  as, 
amongil  many  otheis,  that  of  the  Purification  by  Pao- 
lo Veronefe,  engraved  by  le  Fcvrc,   it  will  be  proper 
to  afTume  the  point  of  fight  fo  low,  that  it  may  lie 
quite  under  the  pifture,  no  part  of  vthofe  ground  is,  in 
that  cafe,  to  be  villi  le;  for,  were  the  point  of  fight  to 
be  taken  above  the  picliire,  the  horizontal    ground 
of  it  would  .^ppear  Hoping  to  the  eye,  and  both  fi- 
gures and  buildings  as  ready  to  tumble  head  forenioft. 
It  is  true,   indeed,  that  there  is  feldom  any  neceflity 
for  fuch  extraordinary  cxafinefs  ;  and  that,  unlcfs  in 
fome  particular  cafes,  the  point  of  fight  had  better  be 
lather  high  than  low  :  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that,  as 
we  are  more  accultoir.ed  to  behold  people  on  the  fame 
plane  with  ourfclves,  than  either  higher  or  lower,  the 
figures  of  a  piece  muH  llrike  us  molt  when  Rinding- 
on  a  plane  nearly  level  with  that  upon  which  we  our- 
fclves fland.     To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  by  pla- 
cing the  eye  low,  and  greatly  fhcrtening  the  plane,  the 
heels  of  die  back  figures-will  feem  to  bear  againll  the 
heads  of  the  forenioft,  fo  as  to  render  the  diilance 
between  them  far  lefs  perceptible  than  otherwife  it 
would  be. 

The  point  of  fight  being  fixed  upon  according  to 
the  fituation  in  which  the  piilure  is  to  be  placed,  the 
point  of  diltance  is  next  to  te  determined.  In  doing 
this,  a  painter  Ihould  carefully  attend  to  three  things: 
firft,  that  the  fpectator  may  be  able  to  take  in,  at  one 
glance,  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  compoficion  ; 
fecondly,  that  he  may  fee  ii  diilinftly  ;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  degradation  of  the  figures  and  other  objects 
of  the  pifture  be  fufficiently  fenfible.  It  would  take 
up  too  much  time  to  lay  down  certain  and  precife 
rules  for  doing  all  this,  confidering  the  great  varie- 
ty in  the  fizes  and  fhapes  of  pictures  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon we  mull  leave  a  great  deal  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
painter. 

But  there  is  a  point  ftill  remaining,  which  will  not 
admit  of  the  lead  latitude.  This  is,  the  delineation  of 
the  pifture,  when  once  the  point  of  figlit  hns  been  fix- 
ed upon.  The  figures  of  a  pifture  are  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  fo  many  columns  crefted  on  different  fpots  of 
the  fame  plane  ;  and  the  painter  irjuft  not  think  of  de- 
figning  any  thing,  till  he  has  laid  down,  in  perfpec- 
tivc,  all  ihofe  ceilumns  which  are  to  enter  his  compo- 
fition,  with  the  mod  fcrupulous  exaftn?fs.  By  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner,  he  may  not  only  be  fure  of 
not  committing  any  midakc  in  the  diminution  of  his  ' 
figures  according  to  their  different  dillanccs,  but  may 
flatter  himfolf  with  the  thoughts  of  treading  in  the 
fteps  of  the  greateft  matters.  It  is  to  the  punftualo!)- 
fervance  of  thefelaws,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  grand 
clleft  of  fome  paintings  by  Carpazio  and  Mantegna, 
fo  carelefs  in  other  refp^fts  ;  wberess  a  fingle  fault 
againll  them  is  often  fufficient  entirely  to  fpoil  the 
works  of  a  Guido,  in  fpite  of  the  fublimity  and  beauty 
of  his  fuperior  ftyle. 

Now,  as  the  demondration  of  the  rules  of  perfpec- 
tive  depends  on  the  doftrine  of  proportions,  on  the 
properties  of  fimilar  triangles,  and  on  the  iuterfetliou 
of  planes,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  an  abridgement  of 
£uclid  into  the  hands  of  the  young  painter,  tliat  he 
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reIO(^-   rrn-y  unjerftand  thefe  rules  fnnt:am<*nt'illy>   and   not 

.     '""^'       (land  confined  to  a  blin'^  praftice  of  them  ;  but,  then, 

*  "  '     thereis  nothing  in  thisauthorrelativctothe  art  of  paint- 

.  irgjwlilch  may  not  be  cafily  acquired  in  a  few  months. 

For,  as  it  would  be  of  no  life  to  a  pointer  to  launch 

out  into  the  anatomical  depths  of  a  Moni'O  or  an  AU 

binu8,  it  w  ould  be  equally  fuperfluoua  to  perplex  him- 

.felr    with   the    intricacies    of   the    higher    geometry 

with  a  Taylor,  \vho  has  handled  perfpecfive  with  that 

rich  profoundntfs,  which  we    cannot    help  thinking 

does  a   great    deal    more    honour    to  a    mathemnti- 

cian,  than  it  can  poflibly  bring  advantage  to  a  fimple 

artiil. 

But  though  a  much  longer  time  were  requifite  to 
become  a  perfedl  mafter  of  perfpetftive,  a  paii.ter,  fure- 
ly,  ought  not  to  t^rudi^e  it  ;  as  no  time  can  be  too 
long  to  acquire  tliat  knowledge,  without  which  he 
<annot  poffiUly  expeA  to  fucceed.  Nay,  we  may 
boldly  i'ffiim,  that  the  (Iiorteft  road  in  every  art  is 
that  which  leads  through  thtory  to  praftice.  From 
theory  arifes  that  great  facility,  by  means  of  whi^h 
a  man  advances  the  quicker,  in  proportion  as  he  is 
furcr  of  not  tiiking  a  wrong  flep  :  whilil  thofe,  who 
are  not  grounded  in  the  fcience,  labour  on  in  perpe- 
tual doubt;  obliged,  asaceitain  author  exprefles  it,  to 
feel  oat  their  way  with  a  pencil,  juft  as  the  blind,  with 
•their  (licks,  feel  for  the  itreets  and  turnings,  with 
which  they  are  not  acquainted. 

As  praftice,  therefore,  ought  in  every  thing  to  be 
built  upon  principle,  the  iludy  of  Optics,  as  far  as  it 
is  requifite  to  dettrmine  the  degree  in  which  objefts 
are  to  be  illuminated  or  ihaded,  fl'.onl.l  proceed  hand 
in  hand  with  that  of  perfpeftive  :  And  this,  in  order 
that  the  fliades,  caU  by  figures  upon  the  planes  on 
which  they  ftand,  may  fall  properly,  and  be  neither 
too  ftrong  nor  too  liijht  ;  in  a  word,  that  thofe  moil 
beautiful  cffefts  of  the  chiaro-fcuro  may  run  no  riik 
of  ever  receiving  the  lie  from  truth,  wfcich  fosner  or 
•Ifiter  difcoverg  itftlf  to  every  eye. 

Sect.  III.     0/ Symmetry. 

The  ftudy  of  fymmctry,  it  is  obvious,  Ihould  im- 
mediately fnllow  that  of  anatomy  :  for  it  would  avail 
us  little  to  be  acquainted  with  the  different  parta  of  the 
human  body,  and  their  feveral  offices,  were  we  at  the 
fame  time  ignorant  of  the  order  and  proportion  of 
thofe  parta  in  regard  to  the  whole  in  general,  and  to 
each  other  in  particular.  The  Gieek  I'.atuaries  dillin- 
guiflied  themfelves  above  all  odieis,  as  much  by  the 
jull  fymmetry  of  their  meipbers,  as  by  their  flviil  iii 
,.  anatomy;  but  Polycletes  furpaffed  them  sill  by  a  ttatue, 

?v,"!"rj-,7    called  the  Ru/f,  iiom  which,  as  from  a  molt  accurate 

J\{ii.  li'Jl.  ,      ■        .  .  , 

lib.  xxxiv.    pattern,  other  attilts  might  take  meafures  for  every  part 
-t.  8.  of  the  human  body.     Thefe  merifures,  to  fay  nothing 

of  the  hooks  which  treat  profeiTedly  of  them,  may  now 
be  derived  from  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere,  the  Lao- 
coon,  the  Venus  of  Medicia,  the  Faunus,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Antinous,  which  lalt  was  the  rule  of  the 
learned  Pouffin. 

'  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  painters,  that  the  an- 
cients were  not  as  happy  in  reprefenting  the  bodies  of 
children,  hs  they  are  allowed  to  have  been  in  reprc- 
.i'enting  thefe  of  women  and  men  ;  efpecially  thofe  of 
;thcir  gods ;  in  which  they  excelled  to  fuch  a  degree, 
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that  with  thefe  gods  were  often  worftfpped  the  artift«Syn-.mc 
who  had  carved  them.     Yet  the  Venus  of  Gnidus  by  *— ~-v- 
Praxiteles  was  not  more  famous  than  her  Cupid,  on 
whofe  account  alone  people  flocked  to  Thefpis  §.    To  §  Ch.  i. 
childreo,  fay  they,  the  ancients  knew  not  how  to  im- 'f'"''"'. 
part   that  foftnefs  and  eScrainacy  which  Fiamniinffcf?""; 
has  iince  contrived  to  give  them,  by  reprelcntmg  thciri,b  ix 
checks,   hands,  and   ftet,  fwcUed,  their  heads  large, -P/Z/i.  A' 
and  with  fcarce  any  belly.     But  fuch  critics  feem  to  %?■  ''t 
forget,  that  thefe  lirlt  ftetches  of  nature  very  feldom"''^"*'' ' 
■come  in  the  painter's  way,  and  that  this  puny  and  de- 
licate ftate  has  not  in  its  form  even  the  leaft  glimmer- 
ing of  perRftion.     The  ancients  never  undertook  tp 
reprelent  children  lefs  than  four  or  five  years  old  ;  at 
v'h  ch  age  the  fuperfluous  humours  of  the  body  be- 
ing in    fume    mealure    digeficd,    their    members  be- 
gin to  affume  fuch  a  contour  and  proportion  as  may 
ferve   to   point  out  what  they  are  afterwards  likely  to 
1  e.     '1  his  oblervation  is  confirmed  by   the   children 
which  we  nuet  with  in  ancient  bafforehevosand  paint- 
ing.s  :  for  they  are  all  doing  one  thing  or  another  ;  like 
thofe  moft   beautiful  little  Cupids  in  a  piClure  at  Ve- 
nice, who  are  playing  with  the  arms  of  Mars,  and  lift- 
ing  i^i  the  ponderous  fword  of  that  deity  ;  or  thai 
little  urchin  in  the  Danae  of  Caracci,  who  empties  a 
quiver  of  its  arrows  in  order  lo  fill  it  with  the  golden 
fliower.     Now,  what  can  be  a  greater  blunder  in  point 
of  collume,  than  to  attribute  actions,  which  require 
fome  degree  of  llrength  and  judgment,  to  infancy,  to 
that   raw  and   tender  age  fo  totally  unable  to  govern 
and  fupport  itfclf  ? 

Let  n  young  painter  confider  the  Greek  ftatuea  ever 
fo  often,  of  whatever  character  or  age  they  may  be  re- 
prefrnted,  it  is  impoffille  he  ihould  ever  confider  them 
without  difcovering  new  teautits  in  them.  It  is  there- 
fore iiiipofTible  he  fliould  copy  them  too  often,  accor- 
ding to  that  judicious  motto  placed  ly  Ivfaratci  on  his 
print  called  The  fchaol.  This  truth  was  icknowledgcd 
by  Rubens  himfelf;  for  thou,;h,  like  one  bred,  as  he 
was.  111  the  f<  ggy  climate  of  the  Low  Ccuntiies,  he 
generally  painted  from  the  life  ;  in  fome  of  his  works 
he  copied  the  ancients;  nay,  he  wrote  a  trcatife  on  the 
excellency  of  the  ancient  llatues,  and  on  the  duty  of  a 
painterto  ftu,;ly  and  imitate  them.  As  to  the  fatirieal 
print,  or  rathei  pafquiiiade,  of  the  great  Titian,  in 
which  he  has  rcpreftnted  a  parcel  of  young  monkeys 
aping  the  group  of  Laocoon  and  his  fons;  he  intend- 
ed nothing  more  by  it  than  to  la(h  the  dulnefs  and  po- 
verty of  thofe  artills,  who  cannot  fo  much  as  draw  a 
figure  without  having  a  llatue  before  them  as  a  mo- 
del. 

In  fad,  reafon  requires,  that  an  artift  {lioiild  be  fo 
much  ir.aller  of  his  arc,  as  feldom  to  Hand  in  need  of 
a  pattern.  To  what  other  purpofe  is  he  tu  fwcat  and 
toil  from  his  infancy,  and  fpend  fo  many  days  and 
nights  in  Undying  and  copying  the  beft  models  ;  efpe- 
cially the  fincfl:  laces  of  antiquity,  which  we  are  Itill 
polTelfed  of.;  fuch  as  the  two  Nio!  e.',  niOther  and 
daughter;  the  Ariadne,  the  Alexancler,  the  youn^ 
Nero,  the  Silenus,  the  N:le  :  and  liktwife  the  fined 
figures  ;  for  inftance,  the  Apollo,  the  Gladiator,  the 
Venus,  and  others;  all  which  (as  was  faid  of  Pictro 
Feifa),  he  fliould  have,  as  it  were,  pertcftly  by  litart? 
With  a  flock  of  excellencies  like  thefe,  treafured  up  in 
his  meK;ory,  he  may  one  day  hope  to  produce  fome- 
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thing  of  hii  own  without  a  model;  form  a  right  jud^^e. 
ment  of  thofe  natural  beautiea  which  fall  in  hii  way; 
and,  when  occaGon  offers,  avail  himfelf  properly  of 
them. 

It  is  very  injiilicious  to  fen  1  boys  to  an  academy  to 
draw  after  naked  figures,  before  they  have  imbibed  a 
proper  relilh  for  beautiful  proportions,  and  have  been 
well-grounded  in  the  true  principles  of  fyiiimetry. 
They  fhould  firl't  learn,  by  ftu^.ying  the  precious  re- 
mains of  antiq'iity,  co  improve  upon  life  ;  and  difccrn 
where  a  natural  (i5:ure  is  faulty  through  ftiffnefsin  the 
members,  or  clumfintfs  in  the  tiunlc,  or  in  any  other 
refpeft  ;  fo  as  to  be  able  to  correcT:  the  faultv  pirt, 
and  reduce  it  to  its  proper  bounds.  Paintino-,  in  this 
branch,  is,  like  medicine,  the  art  of  takirig  away  and 
adding. 

It  mufl  not,  however,  be  difTembled,  that  the  me- 
thods hitherto  laii  down  are  attended  with  fome  dan- 
ger :  for  by  too  flavilh  an  attention  to  ftatues,  the 
young  painttr  may  contradl  a  hard  anj  dry  manner ; 
and  by  ftudying  anatomies  too  fervilely,  a  habit  of  re- 
prefentintT  living  bodies  as  flripped  of  their  llc'u  :  for, 
after  all,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  natural,  thit, 
befides  a  certain  peculiar  gr.ice  and  liv^linefs,  poffeff-s 
that  fimplicity,  eafe,  and  foftnefs,  which  is  not  to  he 
exptfted  in  the  works  of  art,  or  even  in  thofe  of  nature 
%vhen  depiived  of  lile.  Pouffin  himfelf  has  now  an-d 
then  given  into  one  of  thefe  extreme,,  an  1  Michael 
Angelo  very  often  into  the  other :  but  from  this 
we  can  only  infer,  that  even  the  greateil  men  are 
not  infallible.  It  is,  in  fiiort,  to  be  confidered  as 
one  inflance,  amonij-  a  thoufan.1,  of  the  ill  ufe  thofe 
are  wont  to  make  of  the  beft  things,  who  do  not  know 
how  to  temper  and  qualify  them  properly  with  their 
contraries. 

But  no  fuch  danger  can  arife  to  a  young  painter 
from  confining  himfelf  for  a  long  time  to  mere  dcfi^n, 
io  as  not  to  attempt  colouring  till  he  has  made  him- 
felf mailer  of  that  branch,  if,  according  to  a  great 
mafter  *,  colours  in  painting  are  in  regard  to  the  eye 
what  numbers  in  poetry  are  in  regard  to  th'i  ear,  fo 
many  charms  to  allure  and  captivate  that  fenfe  ;  may 
we  not  affirm,  that  r'efign  is  in  tlie  fame  art  what  pro- 
priety of  language  is  in  writing,  and  ajiill  utterance 
of  founis  in^mufic.''  Whatever  fome  people  may  think, 
a  piftiire  deligned  according  to  the  rules  of  perlpeClive 
and  the  principles  of  anatomy,  will  ever  l.e  held  in 
higher  elleem  by  good  judges,  than  a  picture  ill  de- 
figned,  let  it  be  ever  fo  well  coloured.  Hannibal 
Caracci  fet  fo  great  a  value  upon  the  art  of  con- 
tour, that,  according  to  fome  exprefSons  of  his  which 
have  reached  us,  he  confidered  almoft  every  thino-  elfe 
as  nothing  in  coinparifon  with  it.  And  this  his  ju  !ge- 
irient  may  be  jutlified,  by  confidering,  that  nature, 
though  fhe  forms  men  of  various  colours  and  complec- 
tions,  iJEver  operates  in  the  motions  contrary  to  th; 
mechanical  principles  of  anat«my,  nor,  in  exliibiting 
thefe  motions  to  the  eye,  againil  the  geometrical  laws 
of  perfpective  :  a  plain  proof,  that,  in  point  of  defign, 
no  miftake  is  to  be  deemed  trifling.  Hence  we  are  en- 
abled to  feel  all  the  weight  of  thofe  words  in  which 
Michael  Angelo,  after  he  confidered  a  pifture  drawn 
by  a  prince  of  the  Venetian  fchool,  addreffed  Vafari  : 
"  What  a  pity  It  is,"  faid  he,  "  that  this  man  did  not 
fit  out  by  iludying  dtfign!"  As  the  energy  of  nature 
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fhines  mofl  in  the  fmallell  fubjedls,  fo  the  energy  of  Imitation. 
nrt  Ihinea  moll  in  imitating  them,  v— .y— a 

Sect.  IV.     Of  Imitation. 

When  yon  confider  art  as  the  imitation  of  nature 
(fays  Mengi),  it  is  not  to  be  underllood  that  nature 
whicii  is  the  objtft,  is  more  perfeft  '.ban  art  which 
imitates  it.  Nature,  it  is  confcffcd,  ofT.-rs  fome  views 
of  which  the  imitation  muft  for  ev;r  remain  imperfeft, 
as  in  the  inHance  of  the  claro-obfcuro  ;  but,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  in  every  thing  reb.tive  to  beauty  of  form, 
imitation  may  even  furpafs  nature.  Nature,  in  her 
produdions,  is  fubjcdt  to  many  accidents.  Art,  la- 
bouring on  paffive  and  obedient  materials,  renders  per- 
feil  the  objefts  of  its  creation,  choofes  every  thinir  in 
nature  the  moft  excellent,  and  collefts  the  diffe^rent 
parts  and  the  different  beauties  of  many  individual  into 
one  whole.  It  is  feldom  that  we  find  in  the  fame 
man  greatncG  of  foul  and  the  due  proportions  of  bo- 
dy, vigour,  fiipplenefs,  firmnefs,  and  agility,  joined  to- 
gether. Arc  conftantly  reprefents  what  is  rarely  or 
never  to  be  met  with  in  human  nature;  regularity  in 
the  outlines,, gr-indeur  in  the  forms,  grace  in  the  atti- 
tudes, beauty  in  the  members,  force  in  the  breaft,  agi- 
lity in  the  limbs,  addrefs  in  the  arms,  franknefs  in  the 
forehead,  fpirit  in  the  eyes,  and  affability  over  the 
whole  countenance.  Let  an  artill  give  force  and  cx- 
prefiTion  to  all  the  parts  of  his  fubjeft,  let' him  vary- 
this  force  and  expieffion  as  different  circumffancea 
make  it  iieceffary,  and  he  will  foon  perceive  that  arf 
may  furpafs  nature.  But  although  this  be  granted, 
the  artill  is  not  to  ima^^ine  tliat  art  is  aaually  arrived 
at  this  fupreme  degree  of  perfection,  and  can  proceed 
no  farther,  'i'he  moderns  feem  never  to  have  petcei- 
vcd  the  trafl  pointed  out  by  the  ancient  Greeks  :  for, 
fince  the  revival  of  paii.t.ng,  the  true  and  the  agree- 
able, inflead  of  the  beautified,  have  been  the  o'^jefts 
of  cultivation.  Still,  however,  imitation  is  the  firfl 
part  of  the  art  of  panning,  though  not  the  moft  ex- 
cellent or  beautiful.  It  is  a  neceffary  flep  in  the 
progrefs  which  lea^s  forward  to  greater  perftftion. 

A  painter  ought  attentively  to  conlidtr,  compare; 
together,  and  weigh  in  the  balance  of  reafon  and  truth, 
all  the  difi:erent  llyles  of  the  great  mailers ;  but  he 
ought  likewifc  carefully  to  guard  againil  too  great  a 
fondnefs  tor  any  one  of  them  in  particuhr  that  he 
may  think  proper  to  adopt  ;  otherwift,  to  ufe  the  ex- 
prefTi  n  of  a  firll-rne  mailer  *,  inftea  J  of  the  child,  he«  D^  r;„cl 
would  oecome  the  grand  child  of  nature.^       -  m  PuUti«^, 

Befides,  his  i;r,itation  mull  be  of  generals,  and  not  of 
particulars.  Whatcer  a  young  painler's  natural  dif- 
pofition  may  be,  whether  to  paint  boldly  and  freely  like 
Tintoret  and  Rubens,  or  to  labour  his  works  like  Ti. 
tian  or  Da  Vinci,  let  him  follow  it.  This  kind  of  imi- 
tation  is  vei7  cor;imendable.  It  is  thus  that  Dante, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  carefully  avoided  adopting  the 
particular  expreflions  of  Virgil,  endeavoured  to  "fei/e 
his  bold  and  free  manner,  and  at  lid  cau.,'ht  from  him 
that  elegance  of  llyle  which  has  done  him  fo  much 
honour. 

As  to  the  rell,  nothing  fiiould  hinder  an  able  mafter 
frora   making  ufe   now  and    then   of  any  antique,  or 
even  modern  figure,  which  he  may  find  his  account  ii:  • 
employing.     JSanzio,  in  a  67  7'«.v/  a.'  Lijlra,  fcrupled 
7  noi 
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rmitation.  not  to  avail  hi'mfelf  of  an  ancient  facrifice  in  baflb-re- 
*  lievo  ;  nor  did  Buonarroti  himfelf  difdain  to  ufe,  in  his 

paintings  of  the  Sextine  chapel,  a  figure  taken  from  that 
famous  cornelian  which  Erai'.ition  tells  us  he  wore  on 
his  finger?,  and  which  was  lately  in  the  poffcffion  of  the 
mod  Chrillian  kintj.  Men  like  thefe  avail  themfelves 
of  the  produftlons  of  others  in  fuch  a  manner  as  toninke 
us  apply  to  then,  what  La  Bruycre  faid  of  Dtfpreaus, 
that  one  would  imatjine  the  thoughts  of  other  men  had 
been  of  his  own  creation. 

In  general,  a  painter  ftould  have  his  eye  conllantly 
fixed  en  nature,  that  inexhauftible  and  varied  fource  of 
cvei-y  kind  of  beauty ;  and  (hould  ftudy  to  imitate  her 
in  her  moft  finorul.ir  cffefts.  As  heauty,  fcattered  over 
the  whole  univerfe,  fhines  brighter  in  fome  objefts  than 
in  others,  he  fhould  never  be  without  his  little  book 
and  crayon,  in  order  to  make  drawings  of  every  beau- 
tiful or  uncommon  objeft  that  may  happen  to  prefcnt 
itfclf;  anJ  take  fetches  of  every  fine  buildiag,  every 
fituation,  ev;ry  effcft  of  light,  every  flight  of  clouds, 
every  flow  of  drapery,  every  attitude,,  every  exprcfTion 
&f  the  pafilons,  that  may  happen  to  ftrikc  him.  He 
may  aflerw-ards  employ  thefe  things  as  occafion  offer  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  wilHiave  the  advantage  of  acqui. 
ring  a  grand  tafte. 
'  It  is  by  carefully  ftudying  the  bell  mailers,  and  imi- 

tating nature,  that  a  painter  arrives  at  the  ftyleof  per- 
feAicn  which  the  Italians  call  gitjlo grando,  the  French 
iS  bean  ideal,  and  the  Englifii  the  great Jlyle. 

"  A  mind  (fays  Sir  Jolhu»  Rynolds),  enriched  by 
an  ailemblage  of  all  the  trcafures  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dein  art,  will  be  more  elevated  and  fruitful  in  refources 
in  proportion  to  the  numberof  ideas  which  have  been 
carefully  coUefted  tdid  thoroughly  digefted. 

"  The  addition  of  other  mens  judgement  is  fo  far 
from  weakening,  as  is  the  opinion  of  many,  our  own, 
that  it  will  faftioii  and  confolidate  thofe  ideas  of  excel- 
lence which  lay  in  their  birth  feeble,  ill-ihaped,  and 
confufed  ;  but  which  are  finifhed  and  put  in  order  by 
the  authority  and  praftice  of  thofe,  whofc  works  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  confecrated  by  having  flood  the 
tefl  of  ages. 

"  When  we  fpcak  of  the  habitual  imitation  and 
continued  lludy  of  maftcrs,  it  is  not  to  be  underftooJ 
that  I  advife  any  ende.ivour  to  copy  the  exa(il  pe- 
culiar colour  and  complexion  of  another  man's  mind  ; 
the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  attempt  mud  alw'ays  be  like 
his  who  imitates  exac'ily  tlie  air,  manner,  and  geflures 
of  him  whom  he  admires.  His  model  may  be  excel- 
lent, but  he  himfelf  will  be  ridiculous  ;  and  this  ridi- 
cule arifes  not  from  his  having  imitated,  but  from  his 
not  having  chofen  the  right  mode  of  imitation. 

"  It  is  a  necefTiry  warrantable  pride  to  difdain 
to  walk  fervilely  behind  any  individual,  however  ele- 
vated his  rank.  The  true  and  liberal  ground  of  imi- 
tation is  an  open  field,  where,  though  he  who  pre- 
cedes has  had  the  advantage  of  llarting  before  you, 
yet  it  is  enough  to  purfue  his  courfe  :  you  need  not 
tread  in  his  footlleps  ;  and  you  certainly  have  a  right 
to  outllrip  him  if  you  can. 

"  Nor,  whild  I  recommend  dudying  the  art  from 
artifts,  can  1  be  fuppofed  to  mean  that  nature  is  to  be 
neglefted  :  I  tike  this  dudy  in  aid,  and  not  in  ex- 
clufion  of  the  other.     Nature  is,  and  mud  be,  the  foun- 
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tain,  which  alone  is  inexhaul^ible  ;  and  from  which  all  Cnlou 
excellencies  mud  originally  flow.  *~~\ 

"  The  great  ufe  ot  dudying  our  predeceflbrs  is  to 
open  the  mind,  to  fliorten  our  labour,  and  to  give  us 
the  refiilt  of  the  feL-£lion  made  by  thofe  great  minds 
of  what  is  grand  or  btautiful  In  nature  :  her  rich  dores 
are  all  fpread  out  before  us  ;  but  it  is  an  ait.  and  no 
eafy  art,  to  know  how  or  what  to  cboofe,  and  how  tt» 
attain  and  fccurc  theo'^ijeft  of  our  clioice. 

"  Thus  the  highed  beauty  of  form  rnud  he  taken 
from  nature  ;  but  it  is  an  art  of  long  dedufllon  and 
great  experience  to  know  how  to  find  it.  I  cannot 
avoid  mentioning  here  an  error  which  dudents  are  apt 
to  fall  into. 

,''  He  that  is  forming  himfelf  mud  look  with  great 
caution  and  warinefa  on  thofe  peculiarities  or  pro- 
minent parts  which  st  firft  ferce  themfelves  on 
vlew>  and  are  the  marks,  or  what  is  commonly  call* 
eJ  the  manner,  Uy  which  that  individual  artift  is  di- 
ilinguilhed. 

"  Peculiar  marks  I  hold  to  be  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, defefts,  however  diflicult  it  may  be  wholly  t» 
efcape  them. 

"  Peculiarities  in  the  works  of  art  are  like  thofe  ift 
the  human  figure  ;  It  is  by  them  that  we  are  cogni- 
zable and  didingiilfhed  one  from  another  j  but  they 
are  always  io  many  blemifhes,  which,  however,  botk 
in  the  one  cafe  and  in  the  other,  ceafe  to  appear  de- 
formities to  thofe  who  have  them  continually  before 
their  eyes.  In  the  works  oT  art,  even  the  mod  en-- 
lightened  mind,  when  waimed  by  beauties  of  the  high- 
ed klad,  will  by  degrees  find  a  repugnance  within 
him  to  acknowledge  any  defeats ;  nay,  his  enthufiafm 
\vlll  carry  him  fo  far  as  to  transform  ihcm  into  beauties 
and  oVjefts  of  imitation. 

"  It  mud  be  acknowledged,  ihit  a  peculiarity  of 
ftyle,  either  from  its  novelty,  or  by  feeming  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  often  efcapes  blame  j 
on  the  contr»ry,  it  is  fomi  times  driking  and  pleafing  j 
but  it  is  vain  labour  to  endeavour  to  Imitate  it,  becaufe 
novelty  and  peculiarity  being  its  only  merit,  when  it 
ccafes  to  be  new,  it  ceafes  to  have  Value. 

"  A  manner,  therefore,  being  a  defeft,  and  every 
painter,  however  excellent,  hoTlng  a  minntr,  it  feems 
to  follow,  that  all  kinds  of  faults  as  well  as  beau- 
ties may  be  learned  under  the  fanftion  of  the  greateft 
authoritlts." 

SectV.     Of  Colouring.     -. 

Colouring,  though  a  fuhjecl  greatly  inferior  to 
many  others  which  the  painter  mufl  dudy,  is  yet  of 
fufScIent  importance  to  employ  a  confiderable  diare  of 
his  attention  ;  and  to  excel  In  it,  he  mud  fee  wtll  ac- 
quainted with  that  part  of  optics  which  has  the  nature 
of  light  and  colours  for  its  objeft.  LIght.howeveriimple 
and  uncompounded  It  may  appear,  Is  neverthclefs  made 
up,  as  it  were,  of  feveral  diillnft  fubdance.^;  and  the 
number,  and  even  dofe,  of  thtfc  ingredients,  has  becrt 
happily  difcovered  by  the  moderns.  Every  undi- 
vided ray,  kt  it  be  ever  fo  fine,  is  a  little  bundle  of 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  azure,  indigo,  and  violet 
rays, which,  while  combined,  are  not  to  be  diftingulfhed 
one  from  another,  and  form  that  kind  of  light  called 
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fu'l'ite;  fo  tliat  whtte  is  not  s  cq\o\\'c perfc,  as  the  Itarn. 
ed  DaVincif  (fo  far,  it  fee ms,  the  prccurfor  of  New- 
ton) cxprefsly  affirms,  but  an  afTcmhlige  of  colours. 
Now,  thefe  colours,  which  compofc  light,  although 
immutable  in  themfclves,  and  endued  with  various  qua- 
lities, f  re  continually,  however,  feparatin^;  from  each 
other  in  their  refleflion  from  and  paflage  through 
othei  fubftances,  and  thus  become  manifell  to  the  eve. 
Gr:ifs,  for  example,  reflefls  only  green  ray^-,  or  rather 
rcflecSs  green  rays  in  greater  number  than  it  does  thofe 
cf  any  other  colour  ;  one  kind  of  wine  tranfniits  red 
rayp,  and  another  ytllowilh  rays  :  and  from  this  kind 
of  fepardtion  arifes  that  variety  of  colours  with  which 
nature  has  diverfjfiei!  her  various  pro.iut^ions.  Man, 
too,  has  contrived  to  fcparate  the  rays  of  light  by  ma- 
king a  portion  of  the  fun's  beams  pafs  through  a 
glafs  prifm  ;  for  after  paffing  through  it,  they  appear 
divided  into  feven  pure  ani'.  primitive  colours,  placed 
in  fuccefTion  one  by  the  othtr,  like  fo  many  colours  on 
a  painter's  pnllct. 

Now,  though  Titian,  Corregio,  and  Vandyke,  have 
been  excelltnt  colourll^s,  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  thefe  phyfical  fubtleties,  that  is  no  reafon  why 
others  fliould  negleft  them.  For  it  cannot  but  be  of 
great  fervice  to  a  painter  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  what  he  is  to  imitate,  and  of  thofe  colours 
with  which  he  is  to  give  life  and  perfeftion  to  his  de- 
figns;  not  to  fpeak  of  the  pleafure  there  is  in  being  able 
to  account  truly  and  folidly  for  the  various  efFtiSs  and 
appearances  of  light.  From  a  due  tempKring,  for  tx- 
ariiple,  and  degrading,  of  the  tints  iu  a  piChire  ;  from 
making  colours  partnkc  of  each  other,  according  to  the 
refleftion  of  light  from  one  object  to  another;  there 
arifes,  in  fome  meafure,  that  fublime  harmony  which 
ir.ay  !  econfidered  as  the  true  mufic  of  the  eye.  And 
this  harmony  has  its  foundation  in  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  optics.  Now  this  could  not  happen  in  the 
fy  (lem  of  thofe  philofophers,  who  held,  that  colours  ('id 
not  originally  exift  in  light,  but  were,  on  the  contra- 
ry, nothing  elfe  than  fo  many  modifications  which  it  un- 
derwent in  being  reflected  trom  other  fubllances,  or  in 
pafhn^  through  thtm;  thus  fubjeft  to  alterations  with- 
out end,  and  every  moment  lia'jle  to  periib.  Were  that 
the  cafe,  bodies  could  no  more  receive  any  hues  one 
from  another,  nor  this  body  partake  of  the  colour  of 
that,  than  fcarlet,  for  example  ;  becaufe  it  has  the 
power  of  changing  into  red  all  the  rayswf  the  fun  or 
iky  which  immediately  fail  upon  it,  has  the  power  of 
changing  into  red  all  the  other  rays  reflefled  to  it  from 
a  blue  or  any  other  colour  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Whereas,  allowing  that  colours  are  in  their  own  nature 
immutable  one  into  Eiiotber,  and  that  every  body  re- 
fltfts,  more  or  lefs,  every  fort  of  coloured  rays,  though 
thofe  rays  in  the  greatelt  number  which  are  of  the  co- 
lour it  exhibits,  there  mull  nectfT.rily  arifc,  in  colours 
placed  near  one  another,  certain  particular  hues  or 
temperaments  of  colour  :  nay,  this  influence  of  one  co- 
lour upon  another  may  be  fo  far  traced,  that  three  or 
four  bodies  of  different  ■colours,  and  likewife  the  in- 
tenfenefs  of  the  light  falling  upon  each,  being  affign- 
tid,  we  may  eaiily  determine  in  what  fituations  and 
how  much  they  would  tinge  each  othtr.  We  may 
thus,  too,  by  the  fame  principle  of  optics,  account  for 
levcral  other  things  pradlifed  by  painters;  iulomuch 
that  a  pcrfon,   who  has  carefully  obferved  natural  ef. 
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fefls  with  an  eye  direflej  by  f jIIJ  ksrn'ng,  fliall  be  Co'- 
able  to  form  general  rules,  where  another  can  only  ■"" 
diftinguifli  particular  cafes. 

But  after  all,  the  pidlures  of  the  bell  colourifls  are, 
it  is  univerfal!y  allowed,  the  books  in  which  a  young 
painter  muft  chiefly  look  for  the  rules  of  colourino-'; 
that  is,  of  that  branch  of  painting  which  contributes  fo 
much  to  exprefs  the  beauty  of  ohjefts,  and  is  fo  requi- 
fite  to  reprefent  them  as  what  they  really  are.  Gior- 
gio and  Tit^i'.n  feem  to  have  dlfcovered  circumftanccs 
in  nature  wh.'ch  othei-s  have  entirely  overlooked;  and 
the  lail  iir  particular  has  been  happy  enough  to  exprefs 
them  with  a  pencil  as  delicate  as  his  eye  was  quick  and 
piercing.  In  his  woil<^  we  behold  that  fwcetntfs  of 
colouring  which  is  produced  by  tinion  ;  that  beauty 
which  is  confirtent  with  truth  ;  and  all  the  infenfible 
tranfmutations,  all  the  foft  tranfitions,  in  a  word,  all 
the  plcafing  modulations,  of  tints  and  colours.  When 
a  young  painter  has,  by  clofe  application,  acquired 
from  Titian,  whom  he  can  never  fufficientlv  dwell  up- 
on, ih.-'t  art  which,  of  all  painters,  he  has  btft.  contri- 
ved to  hide,  he  would  do  well  to  turn  to  BafTano  and 
Paolo,  on  account  of  the  heabty,  boldncfs,  and  ele- 
gance ef  their  touches.  That  richnefs,  foftnefs,  and 
freihncfs  of  cijouring,  for  which  the  Lombard  fchool 
is  fo  juftly  cried  up,  may  likewife  be  of  great  fervice 
to  him.  Nor  will  he  reap  lef;;  benefit  by  ftudyino-  the 
principles  and  praftice  of  the  Flemilh  fchool  ;  which, 
chiefly  by  means  of  her  varnlflies,  has  contrived  to  give 
a  moll  enchanting  luflre  and  tranfpatency  to  her  co- 
lours. 

But  whatever  pictures  a  young  pointer  may  choofe 
to  iludy  the  art  of  colouring  upon,  he  muft  take  great 
care  that  they  are  well  preferved.  There  are  veiy  few- 
pieces  which  have  not  fuffered  more  or  lefs  by  the 
length,  not  to  fay  the  injuries,  of  time  ;  and  perhaps 
that  precious  patina,  which  years  alone  can  impart  to 
paintings,  is  in  fome  me;;fure  akin  to  that  other  kind 
which  ages  alone  impart  to  medals  ;  inafmuch  as,  by 
giving  teltimony  to  their  antiquity,  it  renders  them 
proportionably  beautitul  in  the  fiiperltitious  eves  of  the 
learned.  It  muft  indeed  be  allowed,  that  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  this  patina  beftows,  as  it  really  does,  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  harmony  upon  the  colours  of  a 
pitlure,  and  deftroys,  or  at  leall  greatly  Icffens,  their 
original  r-awnefs,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  im- 
pairs the  freflrncfs  and  life  of  them.  A  piece  feen  ma- 
ny years  after  it  has  been  painted,  appears  much  as  it 
would  do,  immediately  atter  painting,  behind  a  dull 
glafs.  It  is  no  idle  opinion,  that  Paolo  Ver'oncfe,  at- 
tentive above  all  thrngs  to  the  beauty  of  his  coloui-s, 
and  what  is  cMcd  Jhtpito,  left  entirely  to  time  the  care 
of  harmonizing  them  perfeftly,  and  (as  we  may  fay) 
mellowing  them.  But  mod  of  the  old  mafteis  took  that 
tafl<  upon  themfclves  ;  and  never  expofed  their  workg 
to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  iintrl  they  had  ripened  and 
finifhed  them  with  their  own  hrnds.  And  who  can  fay 
whether  the  Chri/l  of  Moneta,  or  thcNalivtlyof  BaiTano, 
have  been  more  improved  or  injured  (if  we  may  fo 
fpeak)  by  the  touchings  and  retouchings  of  time,  in 
the  courfe  of  more  than  two  centuries  ?  It  is  Indeed 
incpoffiHe  to  be  determined.  But  the  ftudious  pupil 
may  make  hinifelf  ample  amends  for  any  injuries  which 
his  originals  may  have  received  from  the  hands  of  time, 
by  turtking  to  truth,  and  to  Nature  which  never  grows 
4  I  old» 
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Colouring.  ,o]d,  but  conp.r.ntly  retains  its  piiiailivc  fljwdr  of  ycuth, 

*— ~v '  .and  was  itfelf  the  modtl  of  the  models  before  him.   As 

foon,  therefore,  as  a  young  painter  has  laid  a  proper 
foundation  for  pood  coloining,  bry  fludying  the  hell 
inaftcrs,  he  {hould  turn  eU  his  thoughts  to  truth  and 
nature.  And  it  would  perh:ip3  be  well  worth  while  to 
have,  in  the  academies  of  painting,  models  for  colour- 
ing as  wtll  as  defiuning;  that  aa  from  the  one  the  pu- 
pils learn  to  give  their  due  proportion  to  the  feveral 
members  und  mufcks,  they  may  leavn  from  the  other 
to  make  their  carn.itious  rich  and  wr.rm,  and  faithfully 
copy  the  different  local  hues  which  appear  quite  dif- 
tind  in  the  different  parts  of  a  fine  body.  Toillufirate 
ilill  farther  the  ule  of  fuch  a  model,  let  us  fuppofe  it 
placed  in  different  lights;  now  in  that  of  the  fuu,  now 
,in  that  of  the  fl'iy,  and  now  again  in  that  of  a  lamp  or 
candie  ;  one  lime  placed  in  the  fhade,  and  another  in 
a  refl.eiSfed  light.  Hence  the  piipil  may  learn  all  the 
different  elTcflsof  the  completion  in  different  circum- 
ilances,  whether  the  livid,  the  lucid,  or  tranfparant ; 
.and,  above  all,  that  variety  of  tints  and  half  tints,  oc- 
caficncd  in  the  colour  of  the  ttun  by  the  epidermis  ha- 
ving the  bones  immediately  under  it  in  fome  places, 
and  in  others  a  grester  or  lefs  number  of  blood-veffcls 
or  quantity  of  fat.  An  artilf  who  had  long  itudied 
fuch  a  model,  would  run  no  rifle  of  degrading  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  by  any  partit  ulatity  (  f  iiyle,  or  of  giving 
into  th:t  prepofterous  lulnefs  and  tloridnefs  of  colour 
which  is  at  prcfent  fu  much  the  tafle.  He  would  not 
feed  h's  figures  wiih  rofep,  as  an  ancient  painter  of 
Greece  flire>vd!y  cifprefTed  it,  but  with  good  beef;  a 
JVM  dial,  difference,  which  the  learned  eye  of  a  modern  writer 
_5.  could  perceive  between  the  colouring  of  Barocci  and 

that  cf  1'ilian.  To  praftife  in  th  :t  manner,  is,  ac- 
. cording  to  a  great  mailer,  no  lietter  than  inuring  one's 
felf  to  the  commilfion  of  blunders.  What  flatues  are 
in  delign,  nature  is  in  colouring  ;  the  fountain  head  of 
that  perfeftion  to  vvhicli  every  artill,  ainliitious  to  ex- 
cel, fliould  conflantly  afpire  :  and  accordingly  the  Fle- 
niifh  painters,  in  confeqnence  of  their  aiming  folely  to 
copy  nature,  are  in  colouring  as  excellent  as  thty  are 
wont  to  1  e  aukw.ird  in  defigning.  The  befl  model 
for  the  tone  of  colours  and  the  degradation  of  fiiades 
ia  furnilhej  hy  means  of  the  camera-olfcura.  See 
D1OPTB.1CS,  Secft.  6th  and  9th. 

Sect.  VI.     Of  Drapery. 

Drapery  is  one  of  the  troll  important  branches  of 
the  whole  art,  and  accordirgly  demands  the  greateft  at- 
tention and  lludy.  It  ftldom  happens  that  a  painter 
has  ii(!thlng  tut  nahed  (ijiuris  to  rcpreient ;  nay,  his 
fubjeds  generiiUy  confill  of  figures  clothed  from  head 
to  foot.  Now  the  flowing  of  the  folds  in  every  gar- 
ment depends  chiefly  upon  the  relief  of  the  pnrts  that 
lie  under  It.  A  certain  author,  we  ior<Tet  his  name, 
obftrves,  that  as  the  ineqiialitits  of  a  furface  are  dif- 
coveroble  I  y  the  inequalities  in  the  water  that  runs  over 
it,  fo  the  pollure  and  fhapc  of  the  members  mufl  be 
difcernible  by  the  folds  of  the  garment  tjiat  covers 
them.  Thofe  idle  windings  and  gatherings,  with 
which  fome  painters  have  afFeftcd  to  cover  their  figures, 
make  the  clothes  made  up  of  them  look  as  if  the  body 
had  fled  from  uaderthenij  and  left  nothing  iu  its  place 


but  aheap  of  emptybu!)U''s,  fit  emblems  of  the  'l;vain  C^a 
that  con -eived  them.  As  fiom  tlie  trunk  of  a  tree  """ 
there  ifTue  here  and  there  boughs  of  v.u-ious  foim<,  fo 
from  one  mlllrcfs  fold  there  aKvays  flow  many  IclTer 
ones :  and  as  it  is  on  the  quality  of  the  tree  that  the 
elegance,  compaii^nefs,  or  opennefs  of  its  branches 
chiefly  depends  ;  it  is,  In  like  m.anner,  by  the  quality 
of  the  ftuif  of  which  agarmeiT)t  is  m;ide,  that  the  num- 
ber, order,  and  lize  of  its  folds  mufb  be  detetmlr.ed. 
To  fum  up  all  in  two  words,  the  drapery  oupht  to  be 
natural  and  eafy,  fo  as  to  Ihow  what  Huff  it  is,  and 
what  parts  it  covers.  It  ought,  as  a  cere,  in  author 
exprefles  it,  to  cover  the  body,  as  it  were  merely  to 
fhoiv  it. 

It  was  formerly  the  cullom  with  fome  of  our  maflers 
to  draw  all  their  figures  naked,  and  tlien  drape  them; 
from  the  fune  principle  that  they  firll  drew  the  Ikele- 
tons  of  their  figures,  and  afterwaids  covered  them  with 
mufcles.  And  it  was  by  proceeding  in  this  manner 
that  they  attained  to  fuch  a  degree  of  trnth  in  exprcf- 
fing  the  folds  of  their  drapery,  and  the  joints  and  di- 
redtlon  of  the  prlnci;'al  menil;ers  that  lay  under  it,  fo 
as  to  exhibit  in  a  moH  Ihiking  manner  the  actitude  of 
the  petfon  to  whom  they  belonged.  That  the  ancient 
fculptors  clothed  their  flatues  with  equal  tiuth  and 
grace,  ajjpenrs  from  many  of  them  that  are  Hill  In  be- 
ing; particularly  a  Flora  l.itt  ly  dug  up  in  Rou'.e,  whofe 
drapery  is  executed  with  fo  much  judgment,  and  in  fo 
grand  and  rich  a  Dyle,  that  it  may  vie  with  the  tinell 
of  theirnakcd  fl,4tues,  even  with  the  Venus  of  Medicis. 
The  flatues  of  the  anitnts  had  !o  much  b.;iuty  when 
naked,  that  tlity  retained  a  great  deal  when  clothed. 
But  here  it  mull  be  confidered,  that  it  wss  ufual  with 
them  to  fuppofe  their  originals  clothed  with  wet  gar- 
ments, and  of  an  extreme  finenefs  and  delicacy,  that, 
by  lying  clofe  to  the  parts,  and  In  a  manner  clinging 
to  them,  they  might  the  better  fliow  what  thtfe  parts 
were.  For  this  reafon  a  i>ainter  is  not  to  confine  him- 
felf  to  the  lludy  of  the  anc'ent  flatues,  left  he  fhoulj 
contradl  a  dry  llyle,  and  even  fall  into  the  fame  faults 
with  fome  great  maflers  who,  accultomed  to  drape  with 
fucli  light  fluffs  as  fit  clofe  to  the  body,  have  after- 
wards made  the  coarfell  lie  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  as 
plainly  to  exhibit  the  mufcles  underneath  them.  It  is 
therefore  proper  to  fludy  nature  herfelf,  and  thofe  mo- 
dern mafters  who  have  come  nearefl  to  her  in  this 
branch  ;  fuch  as  Paolo  Veronefe,  .Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Rubens,  and  above  all,  Guido  Reni.  The  flow  of 
their  drapery  i.^,  foft  and  gentle  ;  and  the  gatherings 
and  plaits  are  fo  contrived,  as  not  only  not  to  hide  the 
body,  but  to  add  grace  and  dignity  to  it.  Their  gold, 
filk,  and  woollen  fluffs,  are  fo  diflinguifhable  one  from 
another,  by  the  qu.allty  of  their  feveral  luftres,  and  the 
pecullnr  light  and  fhade  belonging  to  each,  (.>ut  above 
all  ty  the  form  and  flow  of  their  folds,  that  the  age 
and  fex  of  their  figures  are  hardly  more  difccvera!>le 
by  their  faces.  Albert  Durer  is  another  great  mailer 
in  this  branch,  infomuch  that  Guido  himfelf  was  not 
afhamed  to  fludy  him.  There  are  fliU  extant  feveral 
drawings  made  with  the  pen  by  this  great  man,  id 
which  he  has  copied  whole  figures  from  Albert,  and 
fcrupuloufly  retained  the  flow  of  his  drapery  as  far  as 
his  own  peculiar  llyle,  lefs  harfh  and  fharp,  but  more 
eafy  and  graceful,  would  allow.     It  may  be  fiiid  that 

he 
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)rapcr)-.  }ie  made  tLe  fame  ufe  of  Albert  that  our  tnot'.em  wri- 
■"^"""^  ters  oUj^ht  to  make  of  thebeft  authors  of  the  I3tb  cen- 
tury. 

To  drape  a  figure  well,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  folds 
be  large  and  few  in  number  ;  becaufe  large  folds  pro- 
duce great  maflVs  of  lighc  and  Ibadow,  while  fm  ill 
ones  rr.ulllply  the  objefts  of  view  and  dillrait  the  at- 
tention. But  it  the  character  df  the  drapery  or  kind 
of  (tuif  require  fmall  fold^,  they  (houlj  at  lead  be  dif- 
tributjd  in  group'^,  in  tuch  a  manner  that  a  great 
number  of  fmall  fol.'.s  fhall  be  fibordinate  to  an  equal 
mafs  formed  by  a  principal  told. 

It  is  alfo  proper  to  obfer\-e,  chit  the  colour  of  ^;he 
drapery  contributes  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and 
produces  cffcfts  which  the  chro  obfcuro  cp.nnot  do 
alone.  At  the  fame  time,  the  principles  of  the  claro- 
obfcuro  fhould  pi-efiJe  over,  or  at  lea.l  regulate,  the 
art  of  dr.-ip:ry.  If  the  folds  of  the  ftuff  which  cover 
the  mem!;er3  expofeJ  to  the  light  are  too  llrongly 
fliad^d,  they  will  appear  to  enter  into  the  members, 
and  cut  them. 

Drapery  contributes  to  the  life,  to  the  charafter,  to 
the  exvreflion  of  the  fieures,  provided  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  folds  a'nnounce  the  lively  or  more  tran- 
quil movement  of  thofe  figures.  The  colour,  and  the 
kind  of  iluiT,  concur  alfa  to  promote  the  general  cx- 
preffion  ;  brilliant  or  fine  drspery  cannot  be  properly 
introduced  in  a  mournlul  fubjeft,  nor  the  oppofite  in 
a  gay  one. 

The  drapery  muft  alfo  af  ree  with  the  age  and  cha- 
rader  of  the  figures  :  And  if  nattire  in  any  inilance  is 
fo'.rnd  to  contradift  thofe  principles,  it  is  becaufe  they 
rehte  to  the  ideal  of  the  art ;  and  it  is  this  ideal  which 
carries  it  to  the  greateil  perfection. 

Great  attention  ia  alfo  neceiTary  to  the  fitustion  in 
which  the  figures  are  placed,  and  the  aftions  about 
v.-hich  they  are  employed.  If  they  are  in  the  atl  of 
afcending,  a  column  of  air  weiThs  down  the  drapery; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  defcending,  th'e  drapery 
is  fupported  and  fpread  out.  The  folds  phced  on 
every  meml-er,  and  the  general  play  of  the  drapery, 
fhould  indicate  whether  the  figure  is  in  aCf  ion  or  about 
to  be  fo:  whether  aftion  be  beginningor  ending;  and 
■.vhether  it  be  {lo«',  or  quick,  or  violent.  All  this  is 
agreeablr  to  nature  ;  but  it  alfo  partakes  of  the  ideal, 
fince  nature  never  can  be  copied  in  fuch  fluftuating  fi- 
tuations.  The  praftice  of  the  Roman  fchools,  firft  to 
draw  after  nature,  and  thtn  to  paint  after  the  drawin^j^, 
cannot  be  adopted  ty  colourifts ;  becaufe  nature,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  the  (luffs,  produces  tones  and 
lights  which  give  more  perfeftion  and  truth  to  the 
work.  Meanwhile  Raphael,  who  followed  this  prac- 
ti<'e,  enjoys  the  firft  reputation  for  giving  play  to  his 
drapery,  and  difpofing  the  folds  in  the  bell  order.  In 
thispait  he  has  even  attained  the  height  of  ideal  beau- 
ty. He  is  the  greate!!  pointer  of  drapery,  as  the  Ve- 
netians are  the  greatell  in  painting  fluffs. 

Raphael,  fays  Mengf,  imitated  at  firft  his  mafier 
Perugin's  manner  of  drapery  ;  and  he  brought  this 
msHner  to  perfeflion,  by  Undying  the  works  of  Ma- 
faccio  and  of  Birtholemew  :  but  he  departed  en- 
tiiely  from  the  tafte-of  the  fchool  in  which  he  was 
educated  when  he  had  feen  the  works  of  the  ancients 
It  was  the  bafforelievo  of  antiquity  which  pointed  out 
to  hifti  the  true  flowing  of  drapery,  and  he  was  not 
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backward  to  introdt^cc  ft.  He  difcoveneQ,  by  attend-  Drai-erv-. 
ing  to  the  princijile?  of  the  ancients,  tliat  the  nnked  is^""^ 
the  principal  part  ;  that  drapery  is  to  he  regarded  al- 
together as  an  acceffory,  and  that  it  is  intended  to 
cover,  not  to  conceal  ;  that  it  is  employed  from  nt- 
ceffity,  not  capr!e«  ;  that  of  confequence  the  clothes 
fhoulj  not  be  fo  narrow  as  to  conftrain  the  members, 
nor  fo  am])le  as  to  era'.iarr.ifs  them  ;  but  that  the  ar- 
tifi  ihould  adapt  thtm  10  the  fize  and  altituJe  of  the 
figures  intended  to  wear  them. 

H '  underfioc  '.  that  the  great  folds  fhould  be  placed 
at  the  large  places  of  the  body  ;  and  where  the  nature 
of  the  dn-.pery  required  fmall  folds,  that  it  was  ne.ef- 
fary  to  give  them  a  projection,  which  indicates  a  fub- 
ortiination  to  the  principal  parts. 

He  made  his  ample  draperies  without  ufelefs  folds, 
and  with  bondings  at  the  articulations.  It  was  the  form 
of  the  naked  figure  which  pointed  out  to  him  the  form' 
of  his  folds,  and  on  the  great  mufcles  he  formed  great 
maffes.  When  any  pan  required  to  be  forediortcnedj 
he  covered  it  with  the  fame  num'  er  of  folds  as  if  it  had- 
been  ilrai'^ht ;  but  then  he  crowded  them  in  propor- 
tion to  the  forcfhortening. 

He  frequently  difcovered  the  border  of  his  dr:'pery, 
to  fiiow  chat  his  figures  were  not  dreffed  in  a  fimple 
fack.  The  form  of  the  principal  paits,  and  the  fpe- 
cific  weight  of  the  sir,  were  always  the  caufes  of  his 
folds.  It  was  eafy  to  difcover  in  his  works,  by  the 
folds  of  his  drapery,  the  attitude  of  the  figure  previous 
to  the  one  in  which  it  was  placed  ;  and  whether,  for 
example,  the  arm  was  extended  or  otherwife,  immedi- 
ately before  the  aAion.  '!  his  was  an  exprefiion  which 
he  had  carefuly  ftudied  on  all  occafions,  becaufe  he 
found  it  in  nature. 

When  the  drapery  wis  to  cover  the  leg  or  arm  but 
half,  or  in  an  imperteif  manner,  he  made  it  cut  ob- 
liquely the  mcaiber  which  was  partly  to  be  covered. 
His  folds  were  of  a  triangular  form.  The  reafon  of 
this  form  is  in  nature  :  for  all  drapery  has  a  tendency 
to  enlarge  itfelf  and  be  extended  ;  and  as  at  the  fame 
time  its  own  weight  obliges  ic  to  fall  back  on  itfelf,  it 
is  naturally  formed  into  triangles. 

He  knew  perfeftly,  that  the  rr.ovements  of  the  body 
and  of  its  members  »re  the  caufes  of  the  adual  fitua- 
tion  of  dr.ipcry,  and  of  the  formation  of  its  folds.  All 
his  praftice  i»  nothing  elfe  but  the  unfolding  and  de- 
monltrating  of  thi-i  theory  ;  and  di-apery  executed  irt 
any  other  manner  mull  be  in  a  falfe  and  vicious  tafte. 

Sect.  VII.     Of  Land/cape  and  JrcbiteHure. 

When  our  young  painter  has  made  a  fufficient  pro- 
grefs  in  thofe  principal  branches  of  his  art,  the  defign- 
ing,  perfpeflive,  colouring,  and  drapery  of  human  fi= 
gures,  he  (hould  turn  his  thoughts  to  landfcape  and  ar- 
chiteflure:  for,  hy  lludyin^  them,  he  wdl  ren.rier  him« 
felf  univerfal,  and  qualified  to  un.;eriake  any  fu'jjeftj 
fo  as  not  to  refemble  certain  literati,  who,  though 
great  mafters  in  fome  articles,  are  meie  chillrea  in 
every  thing  elfe. 

The  moft  eminent  hndfcape-painters  are  Poufiiii, 
Lorenefe,  and  Titian. 

Pouffin  was  remarkable  for  his  great  diligence.   Hia 

pieces  are  quite  exotic  ani  uncommon  ;  being  fet  ofF 

with  buildings  io  a  beautiful  but  fingukr  ftyle ;  and 
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Landfcap?  with  leaiTied  epifodes,  fuch  as  poets  recitiag  their  verfes 

and  Archi-^Q  ^i^c  wocdf,  and  vonths  exercilinff  themfelves  in  the 

tf(fture.     r  1  n-  r        .•      •»  •  i_-   u    •. 

I  .  leveral   gymnaltic  games   ot   antiquity  ;    oy  which   it 

plainly  appears,  that  he  was  more  Indebted  for  his  fub- 
jefts  to  the  defcripllons  of  Paufanias  than  to  nature 
and  truth. 

Lortnefe  apph'ed  himfelf  chiefly  to  exprefs  the  va- 
rious phenomena  of  light,  efpeciaily  thole  perceivable 
in  the  heavtns.  And,  thanks  to  the  happy  climtte  of 
Rome,  where  he  ftudied  and  extrcifed  his  talents,  he 
has  left  us  the  brighteft  fl<ies,  and  the  richell  and  moft 
glorioufly  cloud-lipt  horizons,  that  can  be  well  concei- 
ved. Nay,  the  fun  himfelf,  which,  like  the  Almighty, 
can  he  reprcfcntcd  mtrcly  by  his  effcdls,  has  fcarce 
efcaped  his  daring  and  ambitious  pen':il. 

Titian,  the  great  confident  of  nature,  is  the  Homer 
of  landftiipe.  His  femes  have  fa  much  truth,  fo  much 
Taritty,  and  fuch  a  bloom  in  them,  that  it  is  impolFible 
to  bthold  them,  without  wilhing,  as  if  they  were  teal, 
toni<kcan  excurfioii  into  them.  And  perhaps  the 
finelt  lanlfcapt  that  ever  iffued  from  mortal  hands,  is 
the  back  ground  of  his  Alurtynlom  of  St  Piirr  ;  where 
by  the  difference  between  the  bodies  and  the  leaves  of 
his  trees,  and  the  difpofition  of  their  1  ranches,  one  im- 
mediately  dilccvers  the  difference  between  the  trees 
themfelves;  where  the  different  foils  are  fo  well  expref- 
fed,  and  fo  exqiiifitely  clothed  with  their  proper  plants, 
that  a  botdniif  lias  much  ado  to  keep  his  hands  from 
them.     Set  Part  II   Sed.  ii. 

Paolo  Veronefe  is  in  architefture  what  Titian  is  in 
landfcapc.  To  excel  in  landfcape,  we  muft,  above  all 
things,  ftudy  nature.  To  excel  inarchitefture,  we  muft 
chiefly  regard  the  fineft  works  of  art;  fuch  as  the  fronts 
of  ancient  e^iifices,  and  the  fabrics  of  ih  .fe  moderns 
who  have  befl  liudicd  and  Left  co;.'ied  antiquity.  Next 
to  Brunellelrhi  and  Albeiti,  who  were  the  firft  levivers 
of  arc'.iiteCture,  came  Braman'e,  Giulio  Romano,  San- 
fovino,  Sanmichcli,  and  laftly  Palladio,  whofe  works 
the  yiiung  painter  fhould  above  all  the  refl  diligently 
fludy  and  imprint  deeply  on  his  mind.  Nor  is  Vignola 
to  be  forgot ;  for  fome  think  he  was  a  more  fcrupulous 
copiej  of  antiquity,  and  more  exaft,  than  Palladio  him- 
felf, infomuch  thi't  moft  people  confider  him  as  the  firft 
architedl  anong  the  moderns.  For  our  part,  to  fpeak 
of  iiim,  not  as  fame,  but  as  truth  feems  to  require,  we 
cannot  help  thinklui;,  that  rather  than  bie-k  through 
the  gener.  !:ty  of  the  rules  contrived  by  him  to  facili- 
tate pradtice,  he  has  in  fome  inflances  deviated  from 
the  molt;  beautiful  proportions  of  the  antique,  and  is 
rather  banen  in  i:.;  diftribution  and  difpofition  of  cer- 
tain members.  Mtireover,  the  extraordinary  height  of 
his  pedeftals  and  cornices  hinders  the  column  from 
ftiowing  in  the  orders  defigned  and  employed  by  him, 
as  it  does  in  thofe  of  Pallidio.  A m.ingft  that  great 
variety  of  proportions  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  ruins, 
Palladio  has  been  extremely  happy  in  choofiu;^  the  beft 
His  profiles  are  well  contrailed,  yet  cafy.  All  the  parts 
of  his  bu'ldings  hang  well  together.  Gr:,n.1eur,  ele- 
gance, and  beauty,  walk  hand  in  hand  in  them.  In 
fhon,  the  very  blemifhes  of  Palladio,  who  was  no  Have 
to  conveniency,  and  fometimes  perhaps  was  1.00  profufe 
in  his  decorations,  are  piflurefque.  And  we  may  rea- 
fonably  believe,  that  It  was  by  following  fo  great  a 
mafter,  whofe  works  he  had  continually  before  his  eyes, 
that  Paolo  Veronefe  foimed  that  fine  and  mafterly  tafte 
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which  enabled  him  to  embellini  lu's  compofitions  with 

fuch  beautiful  ftruftures. 

The  ftudy  of  architefture  cannot  fail,  in  another ,_ 
refpeft,  of  being  very  uleful  to  the  young  painter,  in- 
afmuch  as  it  will  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  form 
of  the  temples,  thermas,  bafilics,  theatres,  and  other 
buildings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Befides,  from 
the  balfo-relievos  with  which  it  was  cullomary  to  adorn 
thefe  buildings,  he  may  gather,  with  equal  delight  and 
profit,  the  nature  of  their  facriliccs,  arms,  military  cn- 
lign,  and  drefs.  The  ftudy  of  landfcape,  too,  will 
render  familiar  to  him  the  form  of  the  various  planti 
peculi.ir  to  each  foil  and  climate,  and  fuch  other  things 
as  fcrve  to  charadlerife  the  different  regions  of  the 
earth.  Thus  by  degrees  he  will  learn  what  we  call  co- 
Jhime,  one  of  the  chief  rcquilitcs  in  a  painter;  fince  by 
means  of  it  he  may  exprefs  with  great  precifion  tiie. 
time  and  place  in  which  liis  fcenes  are  laid. 

Sect.  Vllf.     0/ the  Exprejfwn  of  the  Pafflons. 

That  language  which  above  all  others  a  painter 
fhould  carefully  endeavour  to  learn,  and  from  nature- 
herfelf,  is  the  language  of  the  paffions.  Without  it 
the  finel!  works  muft  appear  lifelefs  and  inanimate.  It 
is  not  enough  for  a  paiiitc-r  to  be  able  to  delineate  the 
moil  exqiiifite  forms,  give  them  the  moft  graceful  atti- 
tudes, and  compofe  them  well  together  ;  it  is  not  e- 
nough  to  drefs  them  out  with  propriety,  and  in  the 
moft  beautiful  colours  ;  it  is  not  enough,  in  tine,  by 
the  powerful  magic  of  light  and  fliade,  to  make  the 
canvas  vanilh.  No  ;  he  muft  likewife  know  how  to 
clothe  his  figures  with  grief,  with  joy,  with  fear,  with 
anger;  he  muft,  in  fome  fort,  write «ii  their  faces  what 
tliey  think  and  what  they  feel;  he  muft  give  them  life 
and  fpeech.  It  is  indeed  in  this  branch  that  painting 
tn  !v  foars,  and  in  a  manner  lifes.  fuperior  to  itfelf;  it 
is  ill  this  branch  fhe  makes  the  fpeftator  apprehend 
much  more  than  what  fhe  exprefles. 

The  means  employed  in  her  imitations  by  painting,, 
are  the  circumfcription  of  terms,  the  chiaro-fcuio,  and 
colours;  all  which  appear  folely  calculated  to  ftrike  the 
vifual  faculty.  Notwithftanding  which,  fhe  contrives 
to  reprcfent  hard  and  foft,  rough  and  fmooth  furfaces, 
which  are  objefts  of  the  touch  ;  and  this  by  means  of 
certain  tints,  and  a  certain  chiaro  fcuro,  which  has  a 
different  look  in  marble,  in  the  bark  of  trees,  in  downy 
and  delicate  fubftances.  Nay,  fhe  contrives  to  exprefs 
found  and  motion,  by  means  of  light  and  fhade,  and 
certain  particular  configurations.  In  fome  landfcapea 
of  Diderich,  we  almoft  hear  the  water  murmur,  and 
fee  it  tremble  along  the  fides  of  the  river  and  of  the 
boats  upon  It.  In  the  Battle  of  Burgogne,  we  are 
really  apt  to  fancy  that  the  trumpet  founds  ;  and  we 
fee  the  horfe,  who  has  thrown  his  rider,  fcamper  along 
the  plain.  But  what  is  ftill  more  wondenul,  painting, 
in  virtue  of  her  various  colours  and  certain  particular 
geftures,  expreffcs  even  the  fenllments  and  moft  hidden 
afteftlons  of  the  foul,  and  renders  her  vifible,  fo  as  to 
make  the  eye  not  only  touch  and  hear,  but  even  kindle 
into  p.ffion  and  reafon. 

Many  have  written,  and  amongft  the  reft  the  fa- 
mous Le  Brun,  on  the  various  changes  that,  according 
to  the  various  paflions,  happen  in  the  mufcles  of  the 
face,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  dumb  tengue  of  the  foul. 

They 
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ireflion  They  obferve,  for  example,  that  in  fits  of  anger  the 
fthc  face  reddens,  the  mufcles  of  the  lips  pufTout,  the  eyes 
^'"'''''  fparkle  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  fits  of  niel  .n- 
^  choly,  the  eyes  'rrow  raotionlefs  and   dead,   the  face 

pale,  and  the  lip.i  fink  in.  It  may  be  of  fcrvice  to  a 
painter  to  read  thefe  and  fuch  other  remarks  ;  but  it 
will  be  of  infinittlv  more  fervice  to  lludy  them  in  na- 
luie  itfelf,  from  which  they  liave  been  borrowed,  and 
which  exhL  its  them  in  that  lively  manner  which  nei- 
ther tongue  nor  pen  can  expicf:-. 

Upon  Le  Bran's  Treatife  on  the  Paffions,  we  have 
the  foUowint;  jutt,  though  fevere,  criticifm  by  Win -kle- 
man.  "  Ex;  rellion,  though  precarious  in  its  nature 
(f'ys  he),  h  IS  iieen  reduced  into  a  fyitem,  in  a  Trea- 
tile  on  the  P.flinns  by  Charles  le  Brun,  a  woik  gene- 
rally put  into  tlie  hands  of  young  artiils.  The  pl.itts 
which  accompany  this  treatife  do  not  opily  give  to  the 
face  the  aft'ecfions  o*  the  foul  in  foo  hi^h  a  tone,  but 
there  arc  mr.uy  of  the  heads  in  which  the  p  :fiions  are 
veprefented  in  an  outrageous  manner.  He  appears  to 
give  inftruflions  in  expreflion,  as  Diogenes  gave  ex- 
amples of  morality  :  I  act  like  muficians,  faid  that  cy- 
nic, who  give  a  high  tone,  in  order  to  indicate  a  true 
one.  But  the  fervour  of  youth  has  naturally  more  in- 
clination to  feize  the  extreme  than  the  middle  ;  and 
hence  it  is  difficult  for  the  young  artift,  in  copying 
after  Le  Brun,  to  feize  the  true  tone.  Youth  in  ge- 
neral may  be  fuppofed  to  have  thit  regard  for  the 
calm  and  moderate  in  the  arts,  which  they  have  for 
the  precepts  of  wifdora  and  virtue." 

Oiher  French  writers  have  given  inftruflions  re- 
fpeciing  the  expreflion  of  the  paflions,  equally  excep- 
tionable with  thofe  of  Le  Brun.  All  if  tliem  whom 
we  have  confulted  make  fo  many  divifions  and  fubdi- 
vifions  of  paiTions,  that  a  philofopher  cannot  follow 
them  in  metaphyfical  theory,  nor  a  painter  exhibit  tlieir 
eftefts  upon  canvafs  Nature  therefore  mull  be  his 
guide,  particularly  in  treating  thofe  very  minute  and 
almoft  imperceptible  differences,  by  which,  however, 
things  very  different  from  each  other  are  often  ex- 
prelfed.  This  is  patticulaily  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
the  paffions  of  laughing  and  crying;  as  in  thcfe,  how- 
ever contrary,  the  mufcles  of  the  face  operate  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner.  As  the  famous  Pietro  de  Cor- 
tona  was  one  day  finifhing  the  face  of  a  ci-ying  child 
in  a  reprefentation  of  the  Iron  Age,  with  which  he 
was  adorning  the  floor  called  the  Hot-lath  in  the  royal 
palace  of  Pitti,  Ftrdinand  II.  v^•ho  happened  to  I.e 
II  looking  over  him  for  his  amulcment,  could  not  forbear 

■]  exprefling  his  approbation,  by  crying  out,   '-Oh  how 

well  that  child  cries  !"  To  Vi-hom.  the  artift,,—  "  Has 
your  majefty  a  mind  to  fee  howealy  it  is  to  make  chil- 
dren laugh  ?  Bthold,  I'll  pioveit  in  an  inlfant:"  And 
takmg  up  his  pencil,  1  y  giving  the  contour  of  the 
j  mouth  a  concave  turn  downward.s,  inilead  of  the  con- 

vex upwards  which  it  before  had.  and  with  ii'.tle  or  no 
!  alter.^tion  in  any  other  part  of  tl^e  face,   he  msde  the 

child,   who  a  little   before  feemed   ready  to   burft   its 
^  heart  witli  crying,  appear  in  equal  danger  of  oariUng 

3E"J;j^.  its  fides  with  immoiIeraLc  !ar>7hter  ;  and  tlien,  by  re- 
'11; ;„      lioring  the  altered  icaturis  to  thtirf  jiiner  pjfition,  he 
*j:jo.;ro_y  foon  fet  the  child  a  crying  3gain." 
^  The  diircrcnt  exprtfTKms  of  laughter  and  weeping 

^Ij^       are  thus  dcfcriced  by  L^  Biun.    '*  1  he  movements  of 
m   '      laughter  arc  exprelTcd  by  the  eye-brows  elevated  to. 
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wards  the  middle  of  the  eye,  and  lowered  towards  the  Exprefliun 
fides  of  the  nofe  :  the  eyes  almoft  flint,  appear  fame-     of 'he 
times  mf'iiUned  with  teava :   the  mouih  a  liitle   open,  ,  P-^"'""*  , 
allows   the   teeth   to   be   feen  :  the  extreniitiea  of  the 
mouth   drawn   back,   make   a   dimple  in   the  cheeks, 
which  appear  to   fe  fwelled  :   the  noltrils  are  open  : 
and  the  face  becomes  rerl.     The  changes  which  weep- 
ing   occafions   are  eq  -.ally  vifihle.     The   eye-*  row  is 
loweivd  on  the  middle  of  the   !'orche.=id  ;  tlie  eyes  are 
almoft  fliut,  moiftened  and  lowered  to'.vards  the  fidfs  of, 
the  cheeks  :   the  noftrils  are  fwelled,  and  the  veins  of 
.the  forehead  very  apparent  :  the  mouth  fhut.   by  the 
lownels  of  its  fide.s,  occafions  v/rinkles  in  the  cheeks  ; 
the  under  lip  is  turned  down,  and  prcffes  at  the  fime 
time  the  upper  lip  :   the  whole   countenarce  is  >vrink- 
Ifd  and   btcomes   red;   eficcially   the   eye-brows,  the 
eyes,  the  nofe,  and  the  checks." 

According  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  befl  maflers 
that  a  painter  can  have  recourfe  to  in  this  branch  are 
thofe  dumb  men  who  have  found  out  the  method  of 
exprefling  their  fentimcnts  by  the  motion  of  their  hands, 
eyes,  eye-brows,  and  in  Ihort  every  other  part  of  the 
body.  If  this  advice  be  at  all  proper,  fuch  gtftures 
muft  be  imitated  with  great  fohriety  •\nd  moderation, 
left;  they  fhould  appear  too  flrong  and  exaggerated  ; 
and  the  piece  fhould  (how  nothing  but  pantomimes, 
when  fpeaking  figures  alone  are  to  be  exhibited  ;  and 
fo  become  theatrical  and  fecond-hand,  or,  at  befl,  look 
like  the  copy  of  a  theatrical  and  fecond-hand  nature. 

The  artift;  will  reap  greater  benefit  from  lludying 
fuch  fine  ancient  heads  as  thofe  of  Mithridates,  Sene- 
ca, Alexander  dying,  Cleopatra,  Niobe,  &c.  and  above 
all,  fiom  attentively  obferving  fuch  movements  of  na- 
ture as  we  daily  meet  with  in  the  world.  But  let  him 
chiefly  confult  his  looking-glaf<;,  and  iludy  after  his 
own  face,  what,  in  certain  expreffions,  are  the  mufcles, 
the  lineaments,  the  tints,  and  the  accidental  ciicum- 
llancfs  which  charafterife  the  fituation  of  the  fouU 
It  rarely  happens  that  a  model,  which  is  affeAcd  with 
no  fentimtnt,  prefents  that  to  us  which  we  ourfelves 
feel,  find  which  ;*e  are  capable  of  exprelTing  when  we 
are  our  own  model.  Pu^et  executed  the  legs  of  his 
Milo  after  his  own  ;  and  many  ingenious  artills  have 
had  recourfe  to  a  fimilar  expedient.  In  (hort,  to  be 
affcfted  ourfelves  is  the  true  fecret  of  affeftlng  the 
fpeftator. 

We  muft'  not  neglefl,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fecure 
the  fleeting  rharafters  w)iii;h  nature  prefents  to  us  on 
a  thoufand  occafions.  We  muft  dillrult  our  me- 
mory, and  all  the  lefources  which  are  not  eafily  em- 
ployed when  we  happen  to.ftand  in  need  of  them.  It 
id  ncceffary  to  watch  the  circumftances  from  which  we 
can  derive  any  ufeful  hint  ;  to  feize  them  when  they 
prefent  themfclves ;  and  to  be  careful  never  to  lofe, 
by  an  irreparable  negligence,  the  fruit  of  a  happy  in- 
cident. 

Let  us  alfo  endeavour  to  pofTefs  tiie  feeling  of  what 
we  are  to  exprefs  ;  whether  it  be  by  forming  the 
image  of  a  thing  abfent  as  if  it  were  prefent.  or  Ijy 
being  affefted  with  the  lively  idea  of  a  ficuaticn  v^hlch 
we  have  cither  experienced,  or  with  which  we  have 
feen  another  perfon  remarkably  affected.  We  muli 
never  forget,  that  all  the  terrible  or  agreeable,  the 
violent  or  flight  movements,  are  to  be  treated  in  a  ns. 
tural  manner,  and  bear  a  relation  to  the  age,  condU 
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ExpretTron  t'lon,  fex,  and  dignity  of  the  perfon.     Thofc  grada- 
tf  the      tions,  which  art  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

.  ,  ""'  •  fituation,  and  the  charafter  of  men,  compofe  the 
principal  ingredients  cf  difcerntnent,  knowledge,  and 
tafte.  They  have  heen  ths  objerts  of  attention  and 
inquiry  to  the  rno!l  eminent  painters  of  every  age  ; 
and  they  were  of.  the  laft  importance  in  affiitincf  thcno 
to  arrive  at  that  degree  of  excellence  to  which  they 
have  carried  cxpreffion. 

We  ere  told  ftrange  things  of  the  ancient  painters 
of  Greece  in  regard  to  cxphfffion  ;  efpecially  of  Ari- 
Itides  ;  who,  in  a  piftiire  ot  his,  leprifeiiting  a  woman 
wounded  to  death  at  ?.  fiege,  with  a  child  crawling  to 
her  hreaft>  makes  her  appear  afraid,  ielt  the  child, 
when  {he  w;'s  dead,  ftoiild,  for  want  of  milk,  fuck  her 
blood.  ^  Meilea  murdering  her  children,  by  Timoma- 
chus,  was  likewife  much  cried  up,  as  the  ingenious 
artift  contrived  to  e;<prefs,  at  once,  in  her  countenance, 
both  the  fury  that  hiuried  her  on  to  the  commlffion  of 
fo  great  a  crime,  and  the  tendernefs  of  a  mother  that 
feemed  towich-hold  hrr  from  it.  Ruhens  attempted  to 
fxprefsfucha  double  efteft  in  the  face  of  JVIary  of  Me- 
dicis,  ftiU  in  pain  from  her  paft  Ubour,  and  at  the  fame 
time  full  of  joy  at  the  birch  of  a  Dauphin.  And  in 
the  countenance  of  S mfta  Polonia,  piinted  by  Tie- 
polo  for  St. Anthony's  church  at  Padua,  one  may 
clearly  read  a  mixture  of  pain  from  the  wound  given 
her  by  the  executioner,  and  of  pleafure  from  the  pvo- 
fptft  of  paradife  opened  to  her  by  it. 

Few,  to  fay  the  truth,  are  the  examples  of  flrong 
expreflion  afforded  by  the  Venetian,  T'lemifh,  or  Lom- 
bard fchools.  Deprived  of  that  great  happinef?,  the 
happinefs  of  being  able  to  contemplate,  at  leifure,  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  the  pureft  fources  of  perfeflion 
in  point  of  defijn,  exprrffion,  and  characl:er  ;  and  ha- 
ving nothing  hut  nature  conftantly  before  their  eyes  ; 
they  made  itrength  of  colouring,  blooming  compljsc- 
tions,  and  the  grand  efTcfts  of  the  chiaro  fcuro,  their 
principal  ftudy:  they  aim&d  more  at  charming  the  fen- 
fc!  than  nt  captivating  the  underilanding.  The  Ve- 
netians, in  particular,  feem  to  have  plr.ccd  their  whole 
glory  in  fetting  off  their  pieces  with  all  that  rich  va- 
riety of  perfonages  and  drefs,  which  their  capital  is 
continually  receiving  by  means  of  its  cxtenfive  com- 
merce, and  which  attrafts  fo  much  the  eyes  of  all  thofe 
who  viCt  it.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  if,  in  all  the 
piftures  of  Paolo  Veronefe,  there  is  to  be  found  a  bold 
and  judicious  expreflion,  or  one  of  thofe  attitudes 
which,  as  Petrarch  expreffes  it,  fpeak  without  words; 
unlefs,  perhaps,  it  be  that  reniarkalle  one  in  his 
Marriage  Feajl  of  Cana  of  Gali/ee.  At  ore  end  of 
the  table,  and  dlreftly  oppofite  to  the  bridegroom, 
wbofe  eyes  ate  fixed  upon  her,  there  appears  a  woman  in 
red,  holding  up  to  him  tlie  llcirt  of  her  garment  ;  as 
much  r.s  to  fay,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  the  wine  mira- 
culoully  produced  was  exa611y  of  the  colour  with  the 
fluff  on  her  back.  And  in  faft  it  is  red  wine  we  fee  in 
the  cups  and  pitchers.  But  all  this  while  the  faces  and 
attitudes  of  moll  of  the  company  betray  not  the  leaft 
fign  of  wonder  at  fo  extraordinary  a  miracle.  They  all, 
in  a  manner,  appear  Intent  upon  nothing  but  eating, 
drinking,  rnd  making  merry.  Such,  in  general,  is 
the  ftyle  of  the  Venetian  fchool.  The  Florentine,  over 
which  Michael  Angelo  prefi-ed,  above  all  things  curi- 
ous of  defign,  was  moft  minutely  and  fcrupuloufly  ex- 


tlQ.  inpoint  of  anatomy.  On  this  ftie  fet  lier  heart,  and  Erf 
took  fingular  pleafure  in  difplaying  it.     Not  only  ele-     " 
gance  of  form,  and  soblenefs  of  invention,  but  likewife    *"' 
llrength  of  expreflion,  triumph  in  the  Roman  fchool, 
nurfed  as  it  were  amongft  the  works  of  the  Greeks, 
and  in  the  hofom  of  a  city  which  had  once  been  the 
feminary  of  learning  and  politencfs.      Here  it  was  that 
Domcnichino   and   Pouffin,  both  great  m  offers  of  ex- 
preflion, refined  themf.-lves,  as  appears  more  particularly  ' 
by  the  Si  Jerome  of  the  one,  and  the  Deuth  of  Germani- 
cm,  and  t!ie  Slaughter  (f  tht  Innocents,  by  the  other. 
Here  it  was  that  Raphael  arofe,   the  foveieign  mafter 
of  them  all.     One  would  in»agine,  that  piAures,  which 
are  generally  confidered  as  the  books  of  the  ignorant, 
and  of  the  ignorant  only,  he  had  undertaken  to  make 
the  inilrnftors  even  of  the  learned.     One  would  ima- 
gine,   thnt  he  iHtended,   in   feme   mcafure,  to  juftify 
Q_iiiutiiian*,  who  affirms,  that  p.iinting  has  more  power,  r 
over  us  than  all  the  arts  of  rhetoric.      There   is  not,  xj.  c 
indeed,  a  fingle  picture  of  Raphael's,  from  the  ftudy  of 
which  thofe  who  are  curious  in  point  of  exprelFion  may 
not  reap   great  benefit  ;  particularly  his  Martyrdom  of 
St  Fdic'iias,  his    Transfigurations ,   his  Jofepb  explaining 
to  Pharooh  his   dream,    a   piece   fo   highly   rated   by 
Pouflin.      YW%  School  bf  Athens,  in  the  Vatican,  is,  to 
all  intents  and  pnrpofes,  a  fchool  of  exprelfion.     A- 
mong  the  many  miracles  of  art  with  which  this  piece 
abounds,  we  (hall  fingle  out  that  of  the  four  boys  at- 
tending  on  a  matheir.aticlan,    who,  (looping  to  the 
ground  v»ith  his  compalles  in  his  hand,  is  giving  them 
the  demonftration  of  a  theorem.     One  of  the  boye, 
recoUctl'ng  within  himfclf,  keeps  back,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  profound  attention  to   the  reafoning  of 
the  mailer;  another,   by  the  brilknefs  of  his  attitude, 
difcovers  a  greater  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion ;   while 
the  third,   who   has  already  feized   the  conclufion,  is 
endeavouring  to  beat  it  into  the  fourth,  who.  Handing 
motionlefs,  with  open  arms,  a  llaring  countenance,  anci 
an  unfpeakable  air  of  Itupidity  in  his  looks,  will  never 
perhaps  be  able  to  make  any  thing  of  the  matter.   And 
it  is  probably  from  this  very  group  that  Albani,  who 
(ludied  Raphael  foclofely,  drew  the  following  precept 
of  his  :    "  That  it  behoves  a  painter  to  exprefs  more 
circumftances  than  one  by  every  ittltude  ;  and  fo  to 
employ  his  figures,  that,  by  barely  feeing  what  they 
are  aftually  about,  one  may  be  able  to  gucfs,  both  what 
they  have  bSen  already  doing,  and  are  next  going  to 
do."  '!  his  is  indeed  a  difficult  precept ;  but  it  is  only 
by  a  due  obfervance  of  it  that  the  eye  and  the  mind 
can  be  made  to  hang  in  fufpenft  on  a  painted  piece  of 
canvjfs.      It  is  expreflion  that  a  painter,  ambitious  to 
foar  in  his  profeflion,  mull,  above  all  things,  labour 
to  perfeS  himfclf  in.      It  is  the  laft  goal  of  his  art,  ii  Xrntt 
Socrates  proves  to  Parrhafius.    It  is  in  expreffion  that  Mtmn 
dumb  poetry  confifls,  and  what  the  prince  of  our  pectsl'''- »" 
calls  a  vifible  language. 

Sect.  IX.     Of  Invent ian. 

As  the  operations  of  a  general  (hould  all  ulti- 
mately tend  to  battle  and  conquell,  fo  /hauld  all  the 
thoughts  of  a  painter  to  perlett  invention.  Now,  the 
fiudies  which  we  have  been  hitherto  recGmmcnding, 
will  prove  fo  many  wings  by  which  he  may  raife  him- 
felf,  as  it  were,  from,  the  ground,  and  foar  on  hig-bj 
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vvhen.defirous  of  Lryfnghis  fli-cii;;th  this  way,  and  pro- 
'  duciiig  lomclli:iig  trotr.  his  own  luiid.  liivejition  is.  tiic 
finding'  out  probaLle  things,  not  only  fuch  as  are  adap- 
ted to  the  fubjtdl  ill  hand,  but  fuch,  l.tliJes,  as  by 
their  fublimity  and  beauty  are  molt  capable  of  exciting 
fuitable  ftiit.ments  in  the  fpe.-.Utcr,  aud  of  making 
liim,  when  the)  happen  to  be  wAl  executed,  fincy  that 
it  is  the  fulijeft  i:lclf  in  its  greatcll  pcrftclion,  and  r.ot 
a  mere  reprefeutation  oi  it,  that  he  has  before  him.  We 
do  not  fay  true  things,  but  prnbabie  things  ;  becaufe 
probability  or  vcrifinulitude  is,  in  tac>,  the  truth  of 
tliofe  arts  whiJi  have  the  fancy  for  t^-eir  objech  It 
is,  indeed,  the  bulintCs  and  duty  of  n.oth  naturalifts 
and  hilloiians  to  draw  objects  as  they  find  tlieni,  and 
repreftnt  them  with  all  thole  impcrfecticns  and  bk- 
miftiis,  to  which,  as  individuals,  they  are  fubjciS.  But 
an  ideal  painter,  and  fuch  alone  is  a  true  painter,  re- 
fcmbles  the  poet  :  inltead  ot  copying,  he  imitates  ; 
that  is,  he  works  with  his  fancy,  ani  rcprefents  ob- 
jects  endued  with  all  that  perfection  which  belongs  to 
the  fpecles,  and  tray  be  conceived  in  the  archetype. 

"  'Tis  nature  all,  but  nature  methodis'd  ;" 

fays  an  eminent  poet,  fpeaking  of  poetry  :  And  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  painting  ;  it  is  nature  methodized, 
and  made  ptrrett-  Infomuch,  that  the  circumftances 
of  the  aftion,  exalted  and  fublimed  to  the  hisrhell 
degree  of  beauty  and  bol.'.nefs  they  are  fufcepti!de  of, 
may,  though  poliible,  have  never  happened  ex;-:£ily 
fuch  as  the  painter  fancies  and  thir.Ls  proper  to  re- 
prcfeiit  them.  Thus,  the  piety  of  JEne^s,  and  the 
anger  of  Achillea,  are  things  fo  perfect  in  their  kind, 
as  to  be  merely  probable.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon 
that  poetry,  which  is  oiily  another  word  for  invention, 
is  more  philofophical,  more  inftruftive,  and  more  en- 
tertaining, than  hiftory. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  oliferve,  what  great  advantages 
the  ancient  had  over  the  modern  painters.  The  hiftory 
ot  the  times  they  lived  m,  fraught  wi  h  great  and  glo- 
rious events,  was  to  them  a  rich  mine  of  the  moll 
noble  fubjeCts,  which,  befidss,  often  deiived  no  fmrdl 
fublimity  and  pathos  from  the  mythology  upon  which 
their  religion  was  founded.  So  far  were  their  gods 
from  being  i.iimaterial,  and  placed  at  an  infinite  di- 
ftance  above  their  worfhippers  ;  fo  far  was  their  reli- 
gion from  recommending  humiiily,  penance,  and  fclf- 
denial,  that,  on  the  coritr  iry,  it  ;ippeared  calculated 
'merely  to  fi?.tter  the  fcnfts,  inflame  the  paffions,  and 
poifun  the  fancy.  By  making  the  ko^^s  partake  of 
our  nature,  and  fubjc^iing  them  to  the  fame  paffions, 
it  gave  man  hopes  of  being  able  to  mix  with  t!icfe 
who,  though  greatly  above  him,  refemhleJ  him,  not- 
withllanding,  in  fo  many  refpefts.  Befidcs,  thofc  dei- 
ties ot  theirs  were  in  a  manner  vifible,  and  to  be  met 
at  every  ftcp.  The  fea  wrs  crowded  with  Tritons  and 
Nereids,  the  rivers  with  Naiads,  and  the  mountains 
with  Dryadr.  The  woods  fwarmed  with  Fauns  and 
Nymphs,  who,  in  thcfe  obfcure  retreats,  fought  an 
afylnm  for  their  ftolen  embraces.  The  moft  potent 
caipires,  the  mo.'l  noble  families,  the  moft  celebrated 
heroes,  ail  derived  their  pedigree  from  the  greater  di- 
vinities. Nay.  gods  irterefted  themftlves  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  mankind.  Apollo,  the  god  of  long  arrows, 
ftood  by  the  fide  of  Hedor  in  the  fields  of  Troy,  and 
iflfpired  kim  wfth  new  flrcngth  and  courage  to  batter 


down  the  w-dl«  and  burn  the  fh  ps  of  the  G.^eeks-  'nvc 
Tiiefi.',  on  the  other  hand,  were  led  on  to  the  fight  " 
and  animated  by  Minerva,  preceded  by  Terror,  ;ind  fol- 
lowed by  Desth.  Jove  nods,  his  divine  lock-!  Ihake 
en  his  immortal  head;  Olympus  trembles.  With  that 
countenance,  which  allays  the  tempcil,  and  reftores 
ferenity  to  the  heavens,  he  gathers  kifies  from  the 
mouch  of  Venus,  the  delight  ot  gods  and  of  men.  A- 
mong  the  ancients,  every  thing  fported  with  the  f-n- 
cy  ;  and  in  thofc  works  which  depend  entirely  en  the 
i:n3£;ination,  feme  ofourgreateft  nulltrs  have  thouglvt 
they  could  not  :!o  better  than  borrow  from  the  Pagans, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  fay  it,  their  pictures  of  far- 
tarns,  in  order  to  render  their  ovvu  drawings  of  hell 
more  Itriking. 

After  all,  there  have  not  been  wanting  abl;  inven- 
tors ill  painting  among  the  moderns.  Michael  An- 
gelo,  notwithllanding  the  depth  and  bcldntfs  of  his 
own  fancy,  is  not  alhamed,  in  fouie  of  his  compoli- 
tions,  to  Dcmtize ;  as  Phidias  and  ApcUes  m.ay  be 
faid  formcily  to  have  Homcr'f^cd.  Riphacl,  too,  tutor- 
ed by  the  Greeks,  has  found  means,  like  Virgil,  to 
extract  the  qaintcflence  of  truth  ;  has  feafoned  his 
woiki  with  grace  and  noMenefs,  and  exalted  nature^ 
in  a  manner,  above  herfelf,  by  giving  her  an  afpedt 
more  beautiful,  more  animating,  and  more  lublimc, 
than  the  is  in  reality  accHllomed  to  wear.  In  point  oi 
invention,  Dcmenichino  and  Hannibcd  Carracci  come 
very  near  Raphael,  efpecially  in  the  pieces  painted  by 
them  in  Rome;  nor  does  Pouflin  fall  very  Ihoit  of 
him  in  foine  of  his  pictures,  particularly  in  his  EjVofi- 
before  Ahafuerus,  and  his  Death  of  Genminicus,  the 
richell  jewel  belonging  to  the  Barberine  family.  Ot 
all  the  painters  who  have  acquired  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  reputation,  no  one  ftudied  lefs  to  fet  off  his 
pieces  by  bold  and  beautiful  circumftances,  or  was 
more  a  ilranger  to  wh:;t  is  called  poetical  pcfeSion, 
than  J;'.copo  BafTano.  Among  die  numberlefs  in- 
ftancea  we  could  produce  of  his  c^releffnefs  this  way, 
let  it  fnfiice  to  mention  a  Preaching  of  St  Pau,  painted 
by  him  in  a  place,  near  that  of  his  birth,  called  Ula- 
roftega.  Inilead  of  reprefenting  the  apoftle  full  of  a- 
divinc  enthufiafm,  as  Raphael  has  done,  and  thunder- 
ing aTainil  the  fuperllitions  of  the  heathen  iu  an 
aflcmhiy  of  Athenians ;  indead  of  exhibiting  one  of 
his  auditors  (truck  to  tlie  qaick,  another  periuaded,  .1 
third  inflamed  ;  he  makes  trim  hold  forth,  in  a  village 
of  the  Venetian  Hate,  to  a  parcel  of  poor  peafants  and 
their  wives,  who  lake  not  the  lead  notics  ot  him  ;  the 
women  efpecially,  who  feem  to  mind  nothing  but  lire 
country  labours  in  which  he  had  foand  tticai  em- 
ployed. 

Withregard  to  invention,  painting  and  poetry  le- 
femble  each  other  fo  murh  in  many  other  telpects,  be- 
fidcs  that  of  combining  in  every  action  all  the  beauty 
and  elegance  it  will  admit,  that  they  welt  deferve  the 
name  oi  Jifler  arts.  '1  hey  dltfer,  ho  vever,  in  one 
point,  and  that  too  of  no  fmall  importance.  It  is  this. 
The  poet,  in  the  reprefentation  of  his  Itory,  relates 
what  hiis  already  happened,  prepares  that  which  is  ttiil 
to  come,  and  io  proceeds,  (lep  by  ftep,  through  all 
the  circumdances  of  the  action  ;  and,  to  produce  the 
greater  effeft  on  his  hearer-,  avails  him.fclf  of  the  fac- 
ceflion  of  time  and  place.  'T^he  painter,  on  the  con- 
trary, dejB-ivsd  of  fuch  helps,  muit  be  content  to  de- 
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"f..  ^^cnd  upon  one  Citt^'e  mo:r.ent.  But  what  a  moment! 
^"  »  A  moment,  in  which  he  may  conjure  up,  at  once,  to 
the  eyc-6  of  the  fpeAator,  a  thoufmd  objefts ;  a  mo- 
ment, teeming  with  tlie  mo/l  beautiful  circuniftauces 
tliat  can  attend  the  aRion  ;  a  moment,  equival;nt 
to  the  fucceflive  labours  of  the  poet.  This  the  works 
of  the  grcatell  mailers,  which  are  everywhere  to  be 
feen,  fufficiently  evince  ;  among;  others,  the  Si  Paul 
at  Lyjlra,  by  Raphael,  whom  it  is  irapoCible  not  to 
praife  as  often  as  this  plclure  is  mf'ntimied.  In  order 
to  give  the  fpeiSatttr  a  thorough  infitrht  into  the  fub- 
jeft  of  tiiis  piece,  the  painter  has  placed,  in  the  front 
of  it,  the  cripple  airealy  reftored  to  hia  limbs  by  the 
apcftie,  fired  with  gratitude  towards  his  bencljftor, 
;iad  txcitin^  his  countrymen  to  yield  him  all  kinds  of 
honour.  Round  the  cripple  are  iorc^t  fissures  lifting 
up  the  fliirts  of  his  coat,  in  order  to  look  at  the  legs 
reduced  to  their  proper  (hape,  and  acknowledging  by 
geftiires  full  of  aftonifhment  the  r.-ality  of  the  miracle  ; 
Wfii,  dial,  "u  invention,  fays  a  certain  author,  a  profeffed  admirer 
/.  of  antiquity,  which  might  have  been  propofed  as  an 

example  in  the  happiell  age  of  Greece. 

We  have  another  Ihining  inflance  of  the  power  of 
paintin.E(  to  introduce  a  great  variety  of  obje6is  on  the 
fcene  at  the  fame  time,  and  of  the  advantage  it  has  in 
this  refpeft  over  poetry,  in  a  drawing  by  the  celebrated 
La  Fage.  This  drawing  repref-iits  the  defcent  of./?ineas 
into  hell.  The  field  is  the  dark  caverns  of  Pluto's 
kingdom,  through  the  middle  of  which  creeps  flowly 
the  muddy  and  melancholy  Acheron.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  piece  appears  ./Eneas  with  thr  gol  .'en 
bough  in  his  hand,  an  J  with  an  air  ol  alloBifhment  at 
what  he  fees.  The  Sybil,  who  accompanies  him,  is 
anfwering  the  quellions  which  he  a(ks  her.  The  per- 
fonage  there  is  the  ferryman  of  the  pitchy  lake,  by 
which  even  the  gods  themfelves  are  afraid  to  fwear. 
Thofe  who,  crowding  in  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
numi-erlefs  as  the  leaves  fhaken  off  the  trees  by  autum- 
nal Mafts,  exprefs,  with  outftretched  hands,  an  impa- 
tience to  be  ferried  to  the  oppofite  (liore,  are  the  un- 
happy manes,  who,  for  war.t  of  burial,  are  unqualified 
for  that  happm.fe.  Charon,  accordingly,  is  crying 
out  to  them,  and  with  his  lifted-Hp  oar  driving  them 
from  his  l^oa'  >7hich  has  already  taken  in  a  number 
of  thofe  who  had  been  honoured  wit'i  the  accurtomed 
funeral  ;ites.  Behind  iEneas  and  the  Sybil  we  difcover 
a  con'.iLd  group  of  wrciched  fouls,  lamenting  bitterly 
their  misfoitune  in  being  denied  a  palTage  ;  two  of 
them  wrapped  up  in  their  clothes,  a  id,  in  a  fit  of  de- 
fpair,  funk  upon  a  rock.  Upon  the  ficll  lines  of  the 
piece  (lands  a  third  group  of  uninhumed  Ihades,  Leu- 
cafpes,  Orontes,  and,  in  the  midll  of  them,  the  good 
old  Palinurus,  formerly  mailer  and  pilot  of  the  hero's 
own  veflel,  who  with  joined  hands  moil  earneftly  de 
fires  to  be  trdten  along  with  him  into  the  boat,  that, 
after  death,  at  kaft,  he  may  find  f  )me  rcpofe,  and  his 
dead  body  no  longer  remain  the  fport  of  winds  ai.'d 
waves.  Thus,  what  we  fee  fcattered  up  and  down  in 
many  verfes  by  Virgil,  is  here,  as  it  weie,  gathered 
into  a  focus,  and  concentered  by  the  ingenious  pencil 
of  the  painter,  fo  as  to  form  a  fubjeft  well  worthy  of 
being  txpofed,  in  more  (hapes  than  one,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

When  a  painter  takes  a  fubjeft  in  hand    be  it  hiflo- 
rical,  be  it  fabulous,    he  Ihould  carefully  perufe  the 
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books  which  treat  of  it,  imprint  well  on  his  mind  all  invc 
the  circumftanccs  that  attend  it,  the  perfons  concern-  — 
ed  in  it,  and  the  pa(rion=;  with  which  they  mull  have 
been  feverally  animated  ;  not  omitting  the  particulars 
of  time  and  place.  His  next  bufinefs  is  to  create  it,  ' 
as  it  were,  anew,  obfervingthe  rules  already  1  lid  down 
for  that  purpofe  :  From  what  is  true,  chocfing  that 
which  is  moft  ftriking  ;  and  clothing  his  fubjeft  with 
fuch  acceffory  clrcumllances  and  aftions,  as  may  render 
it  more  confpicuous,  pathetic,  and  noble,  and  bell  dif- 
play  the  powers  of  the  inventive  faculty.  But,  m  do- 
ing this,  great  difcretion  is  requifite  ;  for,  let  his  ima- 
giu.nion  grow  ever  fo  warm,  his  hand  is  never  to  exe- 
cute any  thing  that  is  not  fully  approved  by  his  judge- 
ment. Nothing  low  or  vulg.ir  ihould  appear  in  a  lofty 
and  noble  argument  ;  a  fiult,  of  which  fome  of  the 
greatell  mailers,  even  Larapieri  and  PouCin,  have  been 
now  and  then  guilty. 

The  aftion  mull  be  one,  the  place  one,  the  time 
one.  We  need  not  fay  any  thing  of  thofe  piiinters, 
who,  like  the  writers  of  the  Chinefe  and  Spanlfh 
theatre,  cram  a  variety  of  aftions  together,  and  fo 
give  U3,  at  once,  the  whole  life  of  a  man.  Such  blun- 
ders, it  is  prefumcd,  are  too  grofs  to  be  feared  at 
prefent.  ihe  politenefs  and  learning  of  the  age  feeni 
to  demand  confiderationsof  a  more  refined  nature;  fuch 
as,  that  the  epifodes  introduced  in  the  drama  of  a  pic- 
ture, the  better  to  fill  and  adorn  it,  (hould  be  not  on- 
ly beautiful  in  themfelves,  but  indifpenfably  requifite. 
The  games  celebrated  at  the  tomb  of  Auchifes,  in  Si- 
cily, hsve  a  greater  variety  in  them,  and  more  fource* 
of  delight,  than  thofe  that  had  been  before  celebrated 
at  the  tomb  of  Patro.  lus  under  the  walls  of  Troy. 
The  arms  forged  by  Vulcan  for  TEneas,  if  not  better 
tempered,  aie  at  leall  better  engraved,  than  thofe 
wliich  the  fame  god  had  forced  feveral  ages  before  for 
Achilles.  Nevertheleff.,  in  the  eyes  of  judj[es,  loth  the 
games  and  the  arms  of  Homer  are  inore  pleafing  than 
thofe  of  Virgil,  becanfe  the  former  are  more  necefiary 
in  the  Iliad  than  the  latter  in  the  JEneid.  Every 
part  Ihould  agree  with,  and  have  a  relation  to,  the 
wliole.  Unity  ihould  reign  even  in  variety  ;  for  in  this 
beauty  confills.  This  is  a  fundamental  maxim  in 
all  the  arts  whofe  objeft  it  is  to  imitate  the  works  of 
nature. 

Pidtures  often  borrow  no  fmall  grace  and  beauty 
from  the  fiftions  of  poetry.     Albani  has  left  us,  in  fe- 
veral of  his  works,  fufficient  proofs  of  th«  great  Ihare- 
the  belles  lettres  had  in  refining  his  taftc.     But  Ra- 
phael,   above   all   others,  may  in  this   branch  too  be 
conlidered  as  a  guide  and  mailer.     To  give  but  one 
inllance  out  of  many;  what  a  beautiful  thought  was  it 
to  reprefent  the  river  himftif,  in  a  PaJTage  of  Jordan, 
fuppurting  his  waters  with  his  own  hands,  in  order  to 
open  a  way  to  the  army  of  the  Ifraelites !    Nor  has  he 
difplayed  lefs  judgment  in  reviving,  in  his  defigns  en- 
graved by  Agollino  of  Venice,  the  little  loves  of  Ae- «  see 
tius  playing  with  the  arms  of  Alexander,  conquered ./ao  up 
by  the  beauty  of  Roxana.  ^^'""' 

Among  the  ancients,  Apelles  and  Parrhafius  were^^^;- 
thofe  who  dillinguilhed  themfelves  molt  in  allegorical  i,y>',y 
fubjefts,  in  which  the  inventive  faculty  fhows  itfclf  to  v^/><//" 
the  greatell  advantage;  the  fiift  by  his  pifture  "f  "°'^  *^ 
Calumny  *,  the  fecond  by  that  of  the  Gfn'ms  of  thc^^',]_  i 
Athenians  f.     The  ancient  painter  cal*ed  Galaton  gaveiib.  -ol 
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Invention.  Hkewife  a  fine  proof  of  \.h  genius  in  this  firalicli,  by 
'  reprcfentinir  a  i^re.Tt  niimSer  of  poets  rjrtedily  quencli- 

inii  thtir  thirft  in  the  waters  gufhing-  from  t!ie  month 
of  the  fublime  H-mrr.  And  to  tin's  allegory,  ac- 
KVlinUXat.  cording  to  Guigni,  Pliny  *  has  an  eye,  when  he  calls 
that  prince  of  potts  the  founlain  of  -wits.  But  it  13, 
after  all,  no  way  furprifing  that  wfe  fhoald  often 
meet  fuch  fine  flights  of  fancy  in  the  ancient  artif.s. 
They  were  not  guided  in  their  works  by  a  Mind  prac- 
tice :  they  were  men  of  polite  education  ;  convcrAnt 
with  the  letters  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;  and 
the  ccmpanions,  rather  th?.n  the  fervants,  of  the  great 
men  who  employed  them.  The  fined;  aHej^orieal 
painter  among;  the  moderns  was  Rubens  ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  much  celebrate  1  for  it.  The  bed  critics, 
however,  find  fault  with  his  uniting  in  the  Luxemburg 
gallery,  the  queen  mother,  in  council,  with  two  car- 
dinals and  Mercury.  Nor  is  there  lefs  impropriety  in 
his  making  Tritons  and  Nereids,  in  another  piece  of 
the  fame  gallery,  f .  im  to  the  queen's  veflcl  through  the 
g^dleys  of  the  knights  of  St  Stephen.  Such  freedbms 
are  equaUydif^ulHn^with  the  prophecies  of  Sannazaro's 
Proteus,  concerning  the  mylfery  of  the  incarnation,  or 
the  Indian  kings  of  Camofns,  reafuning  with  the 
Portuguefe  on  the  adventures  of  Ulyffes. 

The  beil  modern  performances  in  pitlurefque  alle- 
gory are  certainly  thofe  of  Poufiin  ;  who  ava  led  him- 
felf,  with  great  difcretion  .nnd  judgment,  of  the  vaft 
trealures  with  which,  by  a  clofe  Itudy  of  the  ancitnts, 
lie  h.ai  enriched  his  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  Le 
Brun,  his  countryman,  has  been  very  unhappy  thin 
way.  Ambitious  to  have  every  thing  his  own,  inftead 
of  allegories,  he  has  filled  the  galleiy  of  Verfailles 
with  enigmas  and  ridJles,  of  which  none  but  himfelf 
was  qualitied  to  be  the  QSdipus.  Allegory  nuift  be 
ingenious,  it  is  true  ;  but  then  it  raufl  be  equally  pcr- 
fpicuous ;  for  which  reafon,  a  painter  fiiould  avoid  all 
\ague  and  indeterminate  allufions,  and  Ikewife  thofe 
to  hilfory  and  heathen  mythology,  which  are  too  ab- 
ftrufe  to  be  undcrftood  ly  the  generality  of  fpettators. 
The  belt  way,  perhaps,  to  fvuibolize  moral  and  ab- 
ftraft  things,  is  to  reprefent  pirticular  events:  as 
See  Pf/Zwi'jCarscci  did,  by  advice  of  Monfi^nore  Agucchi,  in 
/.j^tc/Car- the  Farnefian  palace.  For  example,  what  can  better 
*««/.  exprtfs   a  hero's  love  towards  his  country,  than  the 

virtuous  I)ecfus  corifecrning  himfelt  boldly  to  the 
inftrnal  god»,  in  order  to  fecure  viftory  to  his  coun- 
liymen  over  their  enemies  ?  What  finer  emblems  can 
we  defire  of  emulation  and  an  infatialle  thirlt  for 
glory,  than  Julius  Casfar  weeping  before  the  llatue  of 
Alexander  in  the  temple  of  Henuks  at  Gades  ?  of 
the  iuconltancy  ot  fortune,  than  Marius  fitting  on  the 
ruins  of  Cart  lage,  and  receivina-,  inllead  of  the  ac- 
clamations of  an  army  joyfully  frdutiiig  him  imperator, 
orders  frnm  a  liiSoi  ot  Sextiliue  to  qiu't  Africa ;  of 
indifcretion,  ti  an  Candaifles,  who,  by  (bowing  the 
r.aked  beauties  of  his  wife  to  his  friend  Giges,  kindled 
a  psflion  that  foon  made  him  repent  his  foliy  ?  Such 
rcprelcntations  as  thefe  require  no  comment  ;  thc-y 
carr)  their  explanation  along  with  them.  Befides, 
fuppofing,  and  it  is  the  worft  we  can  fupprTe,  that 
the  painter's  aim  in  them  ihoul!  happen  not  to  be 
unvlerftood,  his  piece  would  (1:11  give  delight.  It  is 
thut,  that  the  fa!. les  of  Ariuito  prove  fo  entertaining, 
•even  to  thofe  who  underftand  nothing  of  the  moral 
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couched  under  them  ;  and  likcwil'e  the  lEmU,  though  Dirpoiii ion 
all  do  not  comprehend  th'o  allufions  and  double  intent ^~~v-~" 
of  the  poet. 

Sect.  X.     Of  DiffofitUn. 

So  much  for  invention.  Di/poftion,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  a  branch  of  invention,  confills  in  tiv: 
proper  llationing  of  what  the  inveiTtive  feculty  'has 
imas-ined,  fo  as  to  esprefs  the  fubjtft  in  the  moll  lively 
manner.  The  chief  merit  or-^difpofiliop  may  be  faid 
to  'confifl  in  that  riiforder,  which,  wearing  the  .ip- 
pearar.ce  of  mere  chance,  is  in  fad  the  moll  iludigd 
effeft  of  art.  A  painter,  therefore,  is  equally  to 
avoid  the  dryncfs  of  thofe  ancients  who  aKvays  plant- 
ed their  figures  like  fo  many  couples  in  a  procefilon, 
and  the  affcftation  of  thofe  moderns  who  jumble 
them  together  as  if  they  were  nitt  merely  to  fight 
and  fquabSlc.  In  this  branch  Raphael  was  happy- 
enough  to  choofe  the  jufl  meJium,  and  attain  perfec- 
tion.  I'he  difpofition  of  his  figures  is  always  exaAly 
fuch  as  the  fubjedl  requires.  In  the  Battle  of  C^n- 
Jlantine,  they  are  confufedly  cluftered  with  as  much 
art,  as  they  are  regularly  marlhalLd  in  CbrijTs  com- 
m'ltmmt  of  the  leys  to  S.t  Peter  and  conllitutiug  hint 
prince  of  the  apollles. 

Let  the  inferior  figures  of  a  piece  be  placed  as  they 
will,  the  principal  figure  (hould  llrike  the  eye  moll, 
and  (land  out,  as  it  were,  from  among  the  reft.  This 
may  be  effcfted  various  ways,  as  by  placing  it  on  the 
foreraoll  lines,  or  in  fome  other  coufpicuoiis  part  of 
the  piece;  by  exhibiting  it,  in  a  manner,  by  itfelf; 
by  making  the  principal  light  fall  upon  it  ;  by  giving 
it  the  moil  refpiendent  drapery;  or,  indeed,  by  feveral 
of  thefe  methods,  nay,  by  all  of  them  together.  For, 
being  the  hero  of  the  pifturefque  fable,  it  is  but  jufl 
that  it  (hould  dnrw  the  eye  to  itfel.'',  and  lord  it,  as  it 
were,  over  all  the  other  ob'itfts. 

Accoiding  to  Leon  Baii'.la  Alberti,  painters  flioulj 
follow  the  example  of  comic  writers,  who  compofe 
their  fable  of  as  few  pcrfons  as  pioffible.  For,  in  f.i(S, 
a  crov.'ded  pidure  is  apt  to  give  as  much  pain  to  the 
fpe.^ator,  as  a  ciow:!tJ  road  to  the  traveller. 

Some  fubjcas,  it  mull  hi  granted,  require  a  num- 
ber, nay,  a  nation,  as  it  were,  of  fi^jures.  On  thcfe 
occafions,  it  depen.is  entirely  on  the  fltiU  of  the  paint- 
er to  difpofe  of  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  prin- 
cipal ones  may  always  make  the  principal  appearance; 
and  contrive  matters  fo,  that  the  piece  be  not  over- 
crowded, or  want  convenient  refts  and  panics  He 
mull,  in  a  word,  take  care  that  his  piece  be  fall,  but 
not  charged.  In  this  refpecl,  the  Bolths  of  Alcxan- 
dir  by  Le  Brun  are  mallci-pieces  which  can  never  be 
fufficiently  lludied  ;  whereas  nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  more  unhappy  than  the  famous  Paraihfe 
of  rintoret,  which  covets  one  entire  fide  of  the  great 
council-chamber  at  V;-nice.  It  app lars  no  better  ihan 
a  confufed  heap  of  figures,  a  fwarni  a  cioud,  a  chaos, 
which  pains  and  fatigues  the  eye  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  he  did  not  difpcfe  this  fu' jeA  aftcra  model  ot  his 
own,  now  in  the  i;alleiy  of  Bevilacqua  it  Verona  !  in 
this  lad,  the  feveial  choirs  of  rtiartyri,  virgins,  bi- 
fnops,  and  other  faints,  are  judicioully  thrown  \nv.i  fo 
many  clutters,  parted  here  and  there  by  a  fin-;  fleece  of 
clouds ;  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  innumerable  hoft  of  hea- 
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Bifi  ofition.  ven  drsvvn  up  in  a  way  that  makes  a  moft  agreeable 
'^'—w—'  and  glorious  appearance.  There  goes  a  ftory,  to  our 
purpofc,  of  a  celebrated  niafter,  who  in  a  drawing  of 
the  Univerfal  Deluge,  the  better  to  exprefs  the  im- 
nienfity  of  the  waters  that  covered  the  earth,  left  a 
corner  of  his  paper  without  figures.  Being  afked,  if 
he  did  not  intend  to  fill  it  up  :  No,  faid  he  ;  do  not 
you  fee  that  my  leaving  it  empty  is  what  precifely 
conflitutcs  the  picture  ? 

The  reafon  for  breaking  a  compofition  into  feveral 
groups  is,  that  the  eye,  paffing  freely  from  one  objett 
to  another,  may  the  better  comprehend  the  whole. 
But  the  painter  is  not  to  flop  here  ;  for  thefe  groups 
f.rc,  befides,  to  be  fa  artfully  put  together,  as  to  form 
.rich  clutters,  give  the  whole  compofition  a  Angular  air 
of  grandeur,  and  afford  the  fpeClator  an  opportunity 
of  ilifcerning  the  piece  at  a  diftance,  and  taking  the 
■whole  in,  as  it  were,  at  a.fingle  glnnce.  Thefe  effefts 
are  greatly  promoted  by  a  due  regard  to  the  nature  of 
colours,  fo  as  not  to  place  together  thofe  which  are 
Hpt  to  pain  by  their  oppofition,  or  dillraft  by  their 
variety.  'I'hey  fhould  be  fo  judicioully  difpofed  as  to 
temper  and  qualify  each  other. 

A  propter  ufe  of  the  chiaro-fcuro  is  likewife  of  great 
fervice  on  this  occafion.  The  groups  are  eafily  patt- 
ed, and  the  whole  pidure  acquires  a  grand  effett,  by 
introducing  fome  llrong  falls  of  (hade,  and,  above  all, 
one  principal  beam  of  light.  This  method  has  been 
followed  with  great  fuccefs  by  Rembrandt  in  a  famous 
pidure  of  his,  reprefenting  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of 
the  crofs  on  mount  Calvary  ;  the  principal  light  dart- 
ing upon  her  through  a  break  of  the  clouds,  while  the 
rell  of  the  figures  about  her  ftand  more  or  lefs  in  the 
fhade.  Tintoret,  too,  acquired  great  reputation,  as 
■well  by  that  briflcnefs  with  which  he  enlivened  his  fi- 
gures, as  by  his  mafterly  manner  of  fliading  them  ; 
and  Polldoro  de  Caravaggio,  though  he  fcarce  paint- 
ed any  thing  but  baffo-rtlievos,  was  particularly  fa- 
mous for  introducing  with  great  llcill  the  effefts  of  the 
chiaro-fcuro,  a  thing  firll  attempted  by  Mantegna  in  his 
Triumph  of  Jii/iui  Cufar.  It  is  by  this  means  that  his 
compofitions  appear  fo  Ihikingly  divided  into  different 
groups,  and,  among  their  other  perfeftiong,  afford  fo 
much  tielight  through  the  beautiful  difpofition  that 
reigns  in  them. 

In  like  manner,  a  painter,  by  the  help  of  perfpec- 
tive,  efpecially  that  called  arlal,  the  oppofition  of  lo- 
cal colours,  and  other  contrivances  which  he  may  ex- 
pcft  to  hit  upon  by  lUidying  nature,  and  thofe  who 
have  befl  ftudied  her  before  him,  will  be  able  not 
only  to  ptirt  his  groups,  but  make  them  appear  at 
different  diftances,  fo  as  to  leave  fuf&cient  palTages  be- 
tween them. 

But  the  greateft  caution  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  purfuit 
of  the  methods  here  laid  down  ;  efpecially  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  that  the  cffefts  attribu- 
ted ta  light  and  fliade,  and  to  their  vanous  concomi- 
tants, may  not  run  counter  to  truth  and  experience. 
This  is  a  capital  point.  For  this  purpofe,  a  painter 
■would  do  well  to  make,  in  little  figures,  as  Tintoret 
and  PoulTin  ufed  to  do,  a  model  of  the  fubjeft  that  he 
intends  to  r^'prefent,  and  then  illuminate  it  by  lamp 
or  candle  light.  By  this  means  lie  may  come  to  know 
with  certainty,  if  the  chiaro-fcuro,  which  he  has  form- 
ed ia  his  mind,  does  not  clafh  with  the  reafon  of  things. 
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By  varying  the  height  and  direftlon  of  his  light,  lie  Difpofition 
may  eafily  difcover  fuch  accidental  effefts  as  are  moft  — v~~~ 
likely  to  recommend  his  performance,  and  fo  eftabllfh 
a  proper  fyftem  for  the  illuminating  it.  Nor  will  he 
afterwards  find  it  a  difScuIt  matter  to  modify  the  qua- 
lity of  his  (hades,  by  foftening  or  llrengthening  them,, 
according  to  the  fituation  of  his  fcene,  and  the  quality 
of  the  light  falling  upon  it.  If  it  faould  happen  to  he 
a  candle  or  lamp  light  fcene,  he  would  then  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  confider  his  model  well,  and  faithfully 
copy  it. 

In  the  next  place,  to  turn  a  group  elegantly,  the 
bed  pattern  is  that  of  a  bunch  sf  grapes  a^lopted  by 
Titian.  As,  of  the  many  grains  that  compofe  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  fome  are  ftruck  diredly  by  the  hght,  and 
thofe  oppofite  to  them  are  in  the  (h>ide,  whlllt  the  in- 
termediate ones  partake  of  both  light  and  fiiade  in  a 
greater  or  Icfs  degree  ;  fo,  according  to  Titian,  the 
figures  of  a  group  (hould  be  fo  difpofed,  that,  by  the 
union  of  the  chiaro  fcuro,  feveral  things  may  appear 
as  it  were  but  one  thin^.  And  in  fad  it  is  only  from 
his  having  purfued  this  method,  that  we  can  account 
for  the  very  grand  effcd  of  his  pieces  thio  way,  in  which 
it  is  impoflible  to  iludy  him  too  much. 

The  mannerifls,  who  do  not  follow  nature  in  the 
track  of  the  mailers  ju!l  mentioned,  are  apt  tocomn-.it 
many  faults.  The  reafon  of  their  figures  cafling  their 
ilip.des  in  this  or  that  manner  feldom  nppears  in  the 
pidure,  or  at  leall  does  not  appear  fufhclontly  pro- 
bable. They  are,  befije^,  wont  to  trefpafs  all  bounds 
in  fplafhing  their  pieces  with  light,  that  is,  in  enliven- 
ing thofe  parts  which  we  ufually  term  the  deafs  of  a 
pidure.  This  method,  no  doubt,  has  fometimes  a 
very  fine  effed  ;  but  it  is,  however,  to  be  ufed  with 
no  fmall  difcretion,  as  otherwife  the  whole  lofes  that 
union,  that  paufe,  that  majelHc  filence,  as  Carracci 
ufed  ta  call  it,  which  affords  fo  much  pleafure.  The  Hugarth't 
eye  is  not  lefs  hurt  by  many  lights  fcattered  here  and  ^nahf" "/ 
there  over  a  pidurC;  than  the  ear  is  by  the  confufed  ""'"■?'• 
noife  of  different  perfons  fpeaking  all  together  in  an  af- 
fembly. 

Guido  Reni,  who  has  imparted  to  his  paintings  that 
gaiety  and  fplendor  in  which  he  lived,  feems  ena- 
moured with  a  bright  and  open  light ;  whereas  Michael 
Angelo  da  C.iravagio,  who  was  of  a  fallen  and  favage 
difpofition,  appears  foiidell  of  a  „-loomy  and  clouded 
fky  :  fo  that  neither  of  them  were  qualified  to  handle 
indifferently  all  objeds.  The  chiaro-fcuro  may  like- 
wife  prove  of  great  fervice  to  a  painter  in  giving  hia 
compofition  a  grand  effed;  but,  neverthelefs,  the  light 
he  choofes  muft  be  adapted  to  the  fituation  of  the  fcene 
where  the  adion  is  laid  :  nor  would  he  be  lefs  faulty, 
who  in  a  grotto  or  cavern,  where  the  light  entered  by 
a  chink,  (hould  make  his  fhades  foft  and  tender,  than 
he  who  fhould  reprefent  them  ftrong  and  bold  in  an 
open  fky-light. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  orJy  fault  which  man- 
nerifls  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  in  hiftorical  pieces,  and 
particularly  in  the  difpofition  of  their  figures.  To  fay 
nothing  of  their  favourite  group  of  a  woman  lying  on 
the  ground  with  one  child  at  her  breaft,  and  another 
playing  about  her,  and  the  like,  which  they  generally 
place  on  the  firlf  lines  of  their  pieces ;  nor  of  thofe  half- 
figures  in  the  back  ground  peeping  out  from  the  hoi- 
lows  contrived  for  them  ;  they  make  a  common  prac- 
tice 
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Pif,  ..fitio'-.  tie*  of  mixing  naked  with  clothed  figures  ;  old  men 
''••—'Y~—  vi-ith  young  ;  placing  one  figure  with  its  face  towards 
you,  antl  another  with  its  bark  ;  they  contrail  violent 
monoMS  with  lan,^iiid  attituiles,  and  feem  to  aim  at 
oprofition  in  every  thing  ,  whereas  oppofitions  never 
pleafe  but  when  tbey  arife  naturally  from  the  fubjeft, 
like  antlthefes  in  a  tlifcourfe. 

As  to  forelhortened  figures,  too  much  affeiflation  in 
uHng  or  avoiding  them  is  equally  blameaole  The  at- 
titu  cs  had  better  be  compofed  than  otherwife.  It 
very  ftldoni  happens  that  there  is  any  occafion  tor  ma- 
kintC  them  fo  impetuous  as  to  be  in  danger  of  lofing 
their  equilibrium  ;  a  thing  too  much  pradifed  by  fome 
painttrb. 

In  regard  to  c^rapery,  equal  care  (hould  be  taken  to 
avoid  that  poverty,  which  makes  fome  mailers  look  as 
if,  through  mere  penury,  they  grudged  clothes  to  their 
figures  ;  and  that  profufion  which  Albani  imputed  to 
Guido,  faying,  that  he  was  rather  a  tailor  than  a 
painter.  The  ornaments  cf  drefs  fhould  be  ufed  with 
great  fobriety  ;  and  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  remember 
what  was  once  faid  to  an  ancient  painter:  "  I  pity  you 
greatly  ;  unable  to  make  Helen  handfome,  you  have 
taken  care  to  make  her  fine." 

Let  the  whole,  in  a  w«id,and  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  difpofition,  poflefs  probability,  grace,  coftume, 
and  the  particular  character  of  what  is  to  be  reprefent- 
ed.  Let  nothing  looklike  uniformity  of  manner;  whic  h 
■does  not  appear  lefs  in  tlie  compofition  than  it  does  in 
colouring,  drapery,  and  defign  ;  and  is,  as  it  were, 
that  kind  of  accent,  1  y  which  painters  may  be  as  rea- 
dily diftinguifhid  as  foreigners  are,  by  pronouncing 
in  the  fame  manner  all  the  different  languages  they 
liappen  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Sect.  XL     Of  Ilhfion. 

Among  painters,  and  thewrlterson  painting, there 
}s  one  maxim  univerfally  admitted  and  continually  in- 
culcated ;  it  is,  that  nature  ought  to  be  im'ttaled,  and  ob- 
jects are  faid  to  be  reprefented  naturally,  when  they 
have  fuch  relief  that  they  may  feem  real.  If  we  in- 
quire to  what  degree  painting  may  carry  this  illufion, 
we  ihall  find  that  it  deceives  the  eye,  and  obliges  the 
fpeclator  to  einrloy  the  touch  in  mouldings  and  in 
haffo-relievos  where  they  are  a  little  projected  ;  but 
that  it  is  weakened  and  the  effeCl  partly  deftroyed 
where  the  projetlion  is  one  or  two  feet.  It  is  poffible 
alfo  to  make  it  in  the  higheil  degree  complete  in  pic- 
tiires  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  other  reprefentations  of 
ftill  life,  provided  they  be  ften  in  a  certain  point  of 
view,  and  at  a  confiderable  dillance  ;  but  there  is  no 
example  of  a  picture  containing  a  number  of  figures, 
and  placed  in  a  proper  light, being  miftaken  for  real  hfe. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  of  a  buft  of  an  abbe  painted  by 
Charles  Coypel,  which,  placed  in  a  certain  direftion  be- 
hind a  table,  and  in  a  certain  light,  deceived  fe  veral  pcr- 
fons  fo  completely  as  to  induce  them  to  falute  it  :  but, 
without  admitting  any  thing  very  extraordinary  in  the 
projection  or  ilhifiyn  of  this  painting,  it  is  evident, 
from  the  circumilances  attending  the  relation,  that 
the  deception  arofc  from  furprife  and  inattention, 
whirii  might  happen  to  a  production  of  an  inferior 
II  ^  artift.     And  hence  we  may  conclude,   that  it  is  vain 

I    '  to  prelend   to  perfeft   the  iiuifion,  efpecially  in  pic- 
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tures  confiding  of  a  number  of  figures,  and  with  con-    Ulufioii. 
fiderable  di!lance«  fuppofed  between  them.  ^-""^ 

Among  the  obftatlcs  which  are  oppofed  to  the  per- 
feCfion  of  this  brinch  of  the  art,  we  (hall  chiefly  at- 
tend to  thofc  which  naturally  proceed  from  our  habits  of 
thinkinir  and  judging  on  all  occafions.  Thefe,  tot/ether 
with  the  experience  we  daily  iiave  of  liglr  on  all  kind* 
of  furfaces,  and  of  all  colours,  are  fufficicnt  to  tltmon- 
ftrate  the  want  of  reahty  in  the  mere  reprefentation  of 
any  fcenes. 

It  has  been  elfewhere  fhown,  that  diftance,  figure,  and 
magnitude,  are  not  naturally  objeCts  of  perception  by 
the  fenfc  of  fight  j  that  we  judge  of  thefe  things  by 
the  eye  only,  in  confequence  of  affociations  early  form- 
ed between  the  perceptions  of  touch  and  the  corre- 
fponding  imprcffions  on  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  by 
the  rays  of  light  ;  and  that  a  painter  makes  his  pic- 
ture refemble  the  original,  merely  by  laying  his  co- 
lours on  a  plain  furface  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  they 
refleCi  the  fame  rays  of  light  with  the  convex  or  con- 
cave original,  when  the  fpeClator  ftands  at  the  proper 
dillance  (fee  Met.iphysics,  n°  49,50,  i;i,  5;,  and 
95).  But  if  this  be  admitted,  illulion  in  painting  can 
never  be  made  perfeft,  on  account  of  the  inevitable 
falfity  of  the  (hades  which  mark  the  moil  diilant  parts 
of  the  pifture.  The  painter  can  only  imitate  thofe 
(hades  by  obfcure  colours,  laid  en  a  plane  furface,  and 
fufceptible  of  reflefting  the  light  with  a  degree  of 
force  relative  to  the  real  diftance.  Now  our  eyes  give 
us  the  true  plane  of  this  furface,  oppofed  to  the  idea 
of  deepening  which  the  painter  wilhes  to  produce,  a 
contrariety  which  prevents  the  deception.  On  thi* 
account,  the  faults  Jound  in  the  works  of  the  greateil 
mafleis,  with  regard  to  the  effeCls  produced  bv  the 
whole,  mod  frequently  re'ate  to  their  manner  of  (had- 
ing, which  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  want  of  illu- 
fion in  painting  depends  chiefly  on  the  imperfedlioa 
of  the  (hades. 

This  defeft,  though  it  cannot  he  wholly  avoided, 
may  yet  be  rendered  lefs  perceptible.  There  has  yet, 
indeed,  I  een  no  painter  able  to  imitate  fhadow,  nor  is 
it  probable  that  any  one  will  ever  perfeftly  accoii'iplifh 
this  tallc.  Shadow  in  nature  is  not  a  bo  ;y,  but  the 
privation  of  light,  which  dellroys  colours  in  a  greater 
or  lefi  degree,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  Icis  com- 
plete. Now  the  painter  can  only  imitate  this  priva- 
tion and  real  darknefs,  by  colours  which  mull  from 
their  very  nature  be  capable  of  refleCling  light. ^ 
The  colours  may  be  more  or  lefs  obfcure,  but  they 
preferve  always  fomething  which  gives  a  mixture  of 
refleftion.  To  carry  the  imitation  of  (haLlow  to  the 
higheil  degree  of  perfeflion,  it  would  be  neceffary  to 
apply  a  colour  capable  of  darkening  all  others,  more  or 
lefs  as  there  (hould  be  occafion,  and  which  might  have 
no  vifible  trace  of  its  exiflence,  that  is,  no  one  part  of 
it  which  reflected  one  coloured  ray  more  flrongly  than 
another.  Perhaps  this  kind  of  negative  colour  might 
be  found  in  praftice  to  be  of  fervice  to  the  art ;  but  it 
would  not  render  the  furface  totally  invifible,  for  it 
v/ould  be  neceffary,  farther,  that  it  (hould  have  the 
property  of  not  rtflefting  a  fingle  ray  of  light  when 
expofed  to  it;  which  is  altogether  impoffible,  as  there 
is  no  colour  or  boJy  in  nature  without  reflection  ia 
fuch  a  fituatlon. 

We  (hall  be  further  convinced  of  the  impoffibih'ty 
4  K  2  et 
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lUufun.  of  painting  {haJow,  if  we  Bttcnd  to  the  pifliives  of 
'— v~*-'  (he  greatcil  mafttrs,  with  regard  to  the  imitation  of 
truth.  Eveiy  part,  when  taken  by  itfelf,  connefted 
with  light,  or  with  demitiiits,  prcf.ntG  a  perfccl  imita- 
tion. Even  the  different  degiecs  of  light  or  the  ob- 
jcfls  are  fiifliciently  exaft  ;  hut  notwithftanding  this 
"afferablage  of  circuiv.ftances  correfponding  v-ith  truth, 
Rnd  of  which  the  refult  ihould  be  perfect  illufion,  yet 
in  confidering  the  whole,  we  are  never  fo  complete- 
ly deceived,  as  to  take  a  pifture  for  a  reality  ;  from 
>  which  we  may  conclude,  that  the  want  of  illufion 
proceeds  almolt  entirely  from  the  impcrfeftion  of 
thaiing,  ' 

lllulion  then,  in  the  flrifleft  fenfej  cannot  exift.  in 
painting  ;  but  there  is  another  kind  of  illufion,  per- 
haps improperly  fo  called,  which  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  art,  and  wortliy  of  thegreattft  atten- 
tion :  It  is,  t!iat  the  plfture  Giall  rtfcmble  truth  to  fuch 
a  degree  by  the  joftnefs  of  its  forms,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  colours,  and  by  all  its  general  efTefts,  that  the 
jniagc  Ihall  eivr  ail  the  jikafuic  to  be  expt-fted  from 
the  imitation  of  truth.  This  is  not  illufion  in  the  pro- 
per fenfe  of  the  word,  fince  it  exills  a?  wtU  in  pictures 
on  a  fmall  fcde  as  in  thofe  of  equal  dimsnfions  with 
the  original ;  but  it  is  that  truth  of  imitation  of  which 
painting  is  luf-eptible,  even  in  pictures  containing 
any  number  of  figures  at  any  reafonabU  diftance  from 
each  other. 

But  it  remains  to  be  confide  red  whether  this  imita- 
tion of  truth,  taken  by  itfelf,  be  the  hiqiiell  attainable 
perfection  in  painting.  It  is  generally  granted,  that 
the  greateft  beauty  is  that  which  not  only  pleafea  at 
firll  view,  but  on  the  nearell  and  mod  critivsl  exa- 
mination. But  if  illufion,  fuc-h  a?  we  have  dcfcriled 
it,  were  the  fole  merit  of  the  art,  it  v.'ould  follow,  that 
the  perfon  who  was  lead  acquainted  with  its  beauties 
would  experience  the  fame  plenfure  as  he  who  had 
ftudied  them  moft.  Farther,  in  examining  the  works 
of  the  greateit  mafters,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  it 
i«  not  their  illufion  which  has  excited  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  the  critic.  Even  the  works  of  the 
divine  Raphael  do  not  deceive  the  eye  in  any  point 
of  view  more  completely  than  tliofc  of  an  ordinary 
painter.  Raphael,  pure  in  his  charaifler  and  dcfign,  is, 
without  doubt,  very  deficient  in  this  part  of  the  art. 
Meinwhile  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  in  compofuion, 
end  the  choice  of  his  forms  ;  the  beauty  of  his  heads, 
wherein  one  does  not  admire  fimply  the  imitation  of 
?.ny  known  truth;  lus  ingenious  and  noble  manner  in 
drapety,  which  yet  does  not  lefemble  any  known  ilulf, 
or  the  garb  of  any  nation  ;  in  fhort,  all  his  beauties  are 
fuperior  to  the  fimple  imitation  of  truth,  and  contra- 
dict the  feniiment  of  the  greateft  pleafare  arifing  from 
illufion. 

If  we  pafs  to  thofe  who  have  purfued  colouring  with 
the  greateft  fucctfs,  iveih.iUfind  them,  doubtlefs,  ap- 
proach nearer  to  illufion  than  thofe  who  h  ive  neglefled 
it;  and  it  is  alfo  a  faft,  that  their  works  have  been  more 
univerfally  admired. 

.At  the  fame  time  it  is  not  the  illufion  occafioned  by 
colours  which  has  altogether  excited  this  iidmiration. 
The  exquifite  demitincs  and  the  frefhnefs  of  Corregio 
and  Titian,  which  excel  the  ordinary  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  even  imitate  her  moll  perfeft  produAiona, 
may  perhaps  not  be  confidered  as  detlroying  iilufstm ; 
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but  It  is  no  lefs  a  faiEl,  that  wciiker  and  lefs  precious 
colouring  would  carry  it  to  greater  perfection.  Be- "" 
fides,  this  large,  tafy,  and  ex(|uifitc,  manner  of  paint- 
ing, this  harmony,  of  which,  they  have  given  us  the 
bell  examples,  are  owing  to  qualities  in  them  much 
more  ext;ellent  than  what  would  be  fufficii'nt  to  pro- 
duce the  fimple  imitation  of  truth.  Giiido,  Cot. 
tona,  and  fome  others,  appear  to  approach  nearer  to  il- 
lufion. But  even  ihofe  mafters  prove  by  their  W"rk», 
that  the  moft  ellimable  beauties  in  painting  do  not 
all  tend  to  this  branch  ol  the  art  ;  for  notwithltand- 
ing  the  high  charai51er  which  they  have  gained,  they 
are  much  inferior  to  Riphael,  Corregio,  and  Titian, 
although  the  firll  failed  in  colouring  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  claro-obfcuro,  the  fecond  in  point  of 
corrednefs,  and  the  third  in  the  choice  of  noble 
fui-jefts. 

From  tills  we  may  conclude,  that  the  nearell  refemi- 
Vl.^nce  to  truth  is  not  the  fole  objeft  in  painting;  that 
it  acquires  a  fuperior  degree  of  elevation  by  the  art 
of  adding  beauty  and  pcrfcflion  to  the  moft  exail  re- 
fcniblance  ;  and  th:it  it  is  this  art  which  diftinguiihe* 
and  chiiiafterizes  exttaordinary  men. 

If  we  run  over  the  great  brancl^'s  of  painting,  w« 
dial!  find  a  number  of  elTential  beauties  different  from 
thofe  wliicli  are  capable  of  carrying  illufion  to  ths 
grenteft  poffiljle  height.  In  compofition,  we  princi- 
pally admire  the  extent  of  genius,  the  choice  of  pic- 
turefque  and  graceful  attitudes,  the  ingenious  com- 
binati(>n  of  groups,  whether  in  uniting  the  light  and' 
fhavle  in  order  to  olitain  the  greateft  eifeft,  or  in  dif- 
pofing  a  whole  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  no  part 
fnperfluous  ;  and  finally,  that  kind  of  practical  talent 
by  which  the  mind  takes  polfcflion  of  nature,  and 
forces  it  to  produce  all  the  beauties  of  which  the  art 
is  fufceptible.  In  this  enumeration  of  particulars  it 
is  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  lieauties  of  compofition 
are  very  dillant  from  thofe  of  illufion. 

To  obtain  illufion  in  defign,  there  is  no  occafion 
for  correCfncfs  nor  tafte  beyond  what  is  perceived  itt 
nature  by  the  moft  ignorant  fpeSator.  And  with  re- 
gard to  colouring,  that  is  not  always  moll  admired 
which  is  moft  natural.  What  departs  widely  from 
truth,  indeed,  is  not  of  confeqiience  beautiful,  but 
many  qualities  are  required  befides  the  fimple  imita- 
tion of  truth.  Frefhnefs,  cafe,  and  tranfparency  in 
certain  tones,  are  deemed  abfolutely  requifite;  and  the 
moft  cfteemed  colourifts  have  carried  their  beauties  in 
all  chcfe  refpcAs  beyond  what  they  have  fcen  in  na- 
ture. If  fome  tones  in  the  flelhy  parts  have  approach- 
ed towards  vermihon,  to  a  light-l/luc,  or  a  fiiver-grey^ 
they  have  ma>'.e  them  more  apparent ;  not  only  to 
point  them  out  to  the  fpedlator,  but  to  (how  their 
knowledge  in  the  difcovery  and  their  art  in  painting 
them.  This  would  have  been  going  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  perfeSion,  if  thefe  had  confided  in  fimple  iU 
lufion. 

Theoppofitisn  of  colour,  of  light,  and  of  fhade, would 
have  been  in  thin  cafe  alfo  fupcrfluous  ;  for  nature  ia 
always  true,  without  any  pointed  attempt  to  make  her 
more  engaging.  The  fupprciTion  of  certain  lights, 
which  truth  would  require,  and  which  art  cxtinguifhes, 
in  order  to  augment  the  harmony  of  effecl:,  would  be 
alfo  worthy  of  cenfure,  whatever  pleafure  would  rtfult 
from  it, 
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rmru!)',  on«  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  the  ait, 
naiiiely  the  peculiar  maniiir  of  a  great  mafter,  has  no 
relation  to  illufion.  This  is  r.ct  even  founded  in  na- 
ture, but  liepenJs  on  the  genius  or  ficgalatity  of  the 
artiil.  It  is  this  manner  which  diiiinguifhcs  the  ori- 
ginr.l  of  a  greJt  mafter  from  the  moft  exaft  copy;  and 
which  charaflerizes  the  talents  of  the  artllts  fo  well, 
that  t!ie  fmaileft  part  of  the  picflure,  and  even  the  Itaft 
jnterelting.  Is  fufficient  to  difcover  the  painter.  The 
diftinAion  between  the  beautiful  and  illufive  in  paint- 
ing has  made  Sir  Jolhua  Rtynolds,  in  exprefs  terms, 
recommend  a  perfeftion  fuperior  to  the  imitation  of 
natuie.  "  The  priiiciple  now  laid  down  (fayshe),  that 
the  perfeflion  of  tlie  art  does  not  confift  in  mere  imi- 
tation, is  far  from  being  new  or  fingular.  It  is,  in- 
dtcd,  fuppstted  by  the  general  opinioii  of  the  en- 
lightened part  of  mankind.  The  potts,  orators,  and 
rhetoricians  of  antiquity,  are  .continually  enforcing 
this  pofition,  that  all  the  arts  receive  their  perfeftion 
from  an  i-'eal  beauty,  fuperior  to  what  is  to  be  found 
in  individual  nature.  T  hey  are  ever  referring  to  the 
praftice  of  the  painters  and  fculptors  of  their  times, 
particularly  Phi.'ias  the  favourite  artifl  of  antiqui- 
ty, to  illulfrate  their  affertions.  As  if  they  could 
not  fufficientiy  exprefs  their  admiratii^n  of  his  genius 
by  what  t.hey  knew,  they  have  recourle  to  poeti- 
cal cnthulijf;a  They  call  it  infpiration  ;  a  gift  from 
heaven.  The  arlift  is  fuppofcd  to  have  afccnded  the 
celeftial  regions  to  furiiiih  his  mind  with  this  perfeft' 
idea  of  beauty.  '  He  (fays  Pro^lus)  who  takes  for 
his  model  fuch  forms  as  nature  produces,  and  confines 
himfelf  to  an  exaft  imitation  of  them,  will  never  at- 
tain to  what  is  perfeAly  beautiful.  For  the  woiks 
of  nature  are  full  of  difproportion,  and  fall  (hort  of  the 
true  rtiindard  of  beauty.  So  that  Phidias,  wlicn  he 
formed  his  Jupiter,  did  not  copy  any  o!  jeif  ever  pre- 
ftnted  to  his  fight  ;  but  contemplated  only  that  image 
vshlch  he  hjj  conceived  in-  his  mind  from  Homer's 
defcription.' 

"  It  is  not  eafy  to  define  in  what  this  great  ffyle  con- 
C_fts>  nor  to  defcribe  by  words  the  proper  means  of  ac- 
quiring it,  if  the  mind  of  the  fludent  fliould  be  at  all 
capable  of  fuch  an  acquifuion.  Could  we  teach  tafte 
or  genius  by  rules,  they  would  be  no  longer  taf\e  and 
genius.  But  though  there  neither  are  r.or  tan  be 
any  precife  invariable  rules  for  the  exercife  or  the  ac- 
quifition  of  thefe  great  qualities;  yet  we  m.ay  truly  fay 
that  they  always  operate  in  proportion  to  our  atten- 
tion in  o&ferving  the  works  of  nature,  to  our  fkill  in 
felefting,  and  to  our  care  in  digeftin?,  mcthodifinj;, 
and  comparing  our  obferv:itions.  There  are  many 
beauties  in  our  art  that  feem  at  Grft  to  lie  without  the 
reach  of  precept,  and  yet  may  eafily  be  reduced  to 
praftical  principles.  Experience  is  all  in  all ;  but  it  is 
not  every  one  that  profits  by  experience  :  and  nioft 
people  err  not  fo  much  from  want  of  capacity  to  find 
their  objeft,  as  fiora  not  knowing  what  objeA  to  pur- 
fue.  This  great  ideal  perfeftion  and  beauty  are  not 
to  be  fought  in  the  heavens,  but  upon  the  earth.  They 
are  about  us,  and  upon  every  tide  of  us :  But  the 
power  of  dilcovering  what  is  deformed  in  nature,  or,  in 
other  words,  wh  it  is  particular  or  uncommon,  can  be 
acquired  only  by  experience  ;  and  the  whole  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  art  conlifls  in  being  able  to  get 
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above  all  fingular  forms,  local  ci^ftoins,  j^articularicics, 
and  details  of  every  kind." 

After  thefe  opinions,  however,  derfvid  from  the 
praftice  of  the  art,  and  this  high  autl.ority,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  hazard  a  few  obferv?.tions.  A1-, 
though  illufion  can  be  diiKnguiHied  from  many  of  the 
mofl  excellc-nt  parts  of  the  art  taken  feuarattly,  yet  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  fliall  not  add  :a  evciy  picture 
to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  It  is  impofTi'jle  to  Itatc 
it  in  oppofition  todeiign,  to  compofilion,  to  colour- 
iajT,  or  to  the  pcculi.ir'manncr  of  a  great  artill;  becaufe 
all  thefe  may  exill  where  there  alio  exifts  the  moft  per- 
fect, illufion.  This  is  evident  from  the  works  of  art  ; 
which  have  real  relievo,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  are 
capable  of  perfiftioa  In  iJl  thofe  branches,  and  of 
fliowing  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  artill.  Again,  it 
appears  evident,  that  illufto'.,  properly  fo  calL'i'.,  lliould 
be  a  proper  objeA  of  attention  in  painting.  We  may 
rate  the  ideal  beauty  very  hi^h,  and  with  great  juftice  j 
but  it  (lill  confifts  in  overcoming  the  dtfefts  in  indi- 
vidual objcfts  in  nature,  and  not  in  departing  from  the 
truth  of  reprefentation.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  al- 
leged, that  the  impolTibility  of  giving  perfcft  illufion 
oil  a  pl.iin  furfsce  h:;s  pu/hed  the  grealell  maflers  too 
far,  and  made  them  crowd  artificial  beauties  into  their 
pictures  to  conceal  their  want  of  povrer  to  give  real 
one?.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  on  this  itry  account 
the  art  is  lefs  perieft  than  othervvife  it  n  ight  have 
been  :  For  In  all  fubjefts  thought  to  be  impofTiblej 
there  is  not  only  great  room  for  exertion,  but  the  per- 
fon  carries  the  art  to  greater  pcrfcdlion  as  he  comes 
nearer  to  fhow  that  it  may  not  be  impniTible.  And  if 
the  works  ot  Raphael,  in  point  of  illufion,  are  not  fu- 
pericr  to  an  ordinary  artill,  we  may  be  peiraitted  to 
fay  that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  iu  thia 
branch. 

Sect.  XII.     OJ  the  Cq/lume. 

The  coftume  in  painting  correfponds  with  the  uni- 
ties of  tiin«,  place,  and  action,  in  tragedy  and  in  epic 
poetry.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  hiftorypainting  ; 
and  regards  the  cultoms  of  different  periods,  the  man- 
neis,  the  drefs,  and  the  colour,  of  different  nations. 
Great  exaftnefs  in  the  coftume  is  fcarcely  prafticable  j 
but  too  fcnifble  a  departure  from  it  denotes  unpardon- 
able ne>;ligence.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  piece 
compofed  of  piclurefqne  figures  derives  confidcrable  ad- 
vantage from  certjin  liberties  which  aie  calcula'cd  to 
pleafe  both  the  artift  and  the  fpeftator ;  for  the 
judges  of  painting  are  not  habitually  occupied  with 
the  details  of  ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  or  profound- 
ly vfrfed  in  all  the  circumllances  which  ra;ike  a  depar- 
ture from  the  coftume  conlpicuous.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  undeiitand, 
or  fo  indifferent  as  not  to  regard  thofe  circurnftances, 
this  branch  of  the  art  woiJd  be  altogether  arbitrary. 
The  road  of  the  painter  is  between  thefe  two  extremes, 
not  to  defpife  beauty  on  the  one  hand,  nor  probability 
on  the  othtr.  But  in  purfuing  this  part  of  the  art,  it 
is  in  vain  to  feek  for  perfeA  medela  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dern painting. 

*'  When  Raphael  in  his  cartoons  introduces  monks  ^""'J'/'cr 
and  Sv.ifs  guards  ;  when  he  puts  into  absat  more  fi-,,^^,  ^^i 
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CoftLttif.  jTvres  than  it  is  evMent  tVc  boat  could  aflually  con 
'^-  /——  tain  ;  when  in  the  chnftirement  of  HeliodoruB,  who 
attempted  to  defpoii  the  temple  of  Jcnifaleni,  Pope 
Julius  II.  is  dtpided  a?  '  ting  prefent  ;  when,  in  the 
donation  of  Conftantinc  in  the  Vatican,  a  naked  I  oy 
is  placed  cor.fpirnous  in  the  fore  ground,  aftru'e  upon 
a  dog  in  the  immediate  prefence  of  the  pupe  and  the 
emperor;  when  Venetian  ferators  are  intro  ir  ed  while 
Pope  Alexander  excommunicates  FarliTofTa ;  when 
Ariftotle,  Plato,  Dante,  and  Petrarrh  are  brought 
together  in  the  Lhool  of  Athens,  to  omit  the  lefTer 
improprieties  of  flioelefs  apoftles,  &c. — every  perfon 
muft  acknowledge  that  fuch  offences  as  thefe  againil 
truths  fo  obvious,  if  they  do  not  arife  from  a  defeft 
of  underftanding,  are  inftances  of  inexcufable  carelefs- 
refp. 

"  In  like  manner,  when  the  fame  great  mafter  paints 
the  dreams  of  Jofeph  and  his  fellow-prifoner  in  citrles 
over  their  heads  ;  when  fimihr  contrivances  te  exprcfs 
iutiire  events  are  ufe!  by  Albani,  Pameggiano,  and 
t'ufeli — is  it  not  evident  that  no  poflibility  Cin  make 
the  fidion  true  ;  and  that  real  and  feigned  exillences 
are  unnaturally  introduced  in  one  nnmt'on  ? 

"  When  Polydore  choofes  to  reprefent  the  death  of 
Cato,  and  expofes  to  the  fpeft  itor  the  hero  of  the 
piece  with  his  bowels  guflung  out  ;  when  Paul  Vero- 
iiefe,  at  a  banquet  painted  with  his  ufual  magnificence, 
places  before  us  a  dog  gnawintj  a  bone,  and  a  hoy  ma- 
king water:  however  fuch  difgufling  circumltaixes 
ni.\y  be  forgiven  in  the  chef  d'awvrr  of  a  Michael  An- 
gtlo,  had  he  reprefented  thefe  inftcad  of  the  horrible 
figures  of  his  Day  of  Judgment,  the  ptrformancc  of  an 
inftr'or  artift  cimnot  atone  for  them. 

"  So  alfo,  when  one  of  the  firft  rate  among  the  mo- 
dern painters,  we  mean  Paul  Verontfe,  introduces  Be- 
nediftine  monks  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  ;  when,  in  a 
pifture  of  the  crucifixion,  he  puis  the  Roman  fi  Idiers 
in  the  jet  kins  of  tl'.e  1 6th  century,  and  adorns  their 
heads  with  turbans  ;  when  Guido,  in  a  painting  of 
Jefus  appearing  to  his  mother  after  his  refurrcfticin, 
places  St  Charles  Borromee  in  a  kind  of  dellc  in  the 
background  as  w'tnefs  to  the  interview  ;  when  fin- 
toret,  at  the  miraculous  fall  of  manna,  arms  the  Ifrae- 
lites  with  fufils  ;  and  Corregio  appoints  St  Jerome  as 
the  inliruftor  of  the  child  Jefus — common  feufe  revolts 
at  the  impropritty  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  exclaim, 
Sluicquid  cjletuias  mihijic,  iiicrfiJu/iis  odi! 

"  The  mythological  tafte  of  the  learned  Pouflin  is 
well  known  ;  hut  Ru!  ens  feems  to  claim  the  merit  of 
having  prefented  to  the  world  a  flill  greater  number 
of  fupreme  abfurdities  in  this  learaed  ftyle  :  nor  is  it 
eafy  to  conceive  a  more  heterogeneous  mixture  of  cir- 
ci'.mftances,  real  and  imaginary,  f.icred  snd  profane, 
than  the  Luxembourg  gallery,  and  the  other  works  of 
that  great  mailer,  perpetually  exhibit. 

«'  When  fo  great  an  authority  as  Sir  Jofhua  Rey- 
*  Bifcottrfu  nolds*  contends  for  the  rejection  of  common  fenfe  in 
a»u,p.  286.  favour  of  fomewhat  he  terms  a /.><f/A-r /f/^  ;  when  he 
laments,  indireClly,  that  art  is  not  in  fuch  high  cfti- 
mation  with  us,  as  to  induce  the  generals,  lawgivers, 
and  kings  of  modern  times,  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
reprefented  naked,  as  in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  ; 
when  he  defends  even  the  ridiculous  aberrations  from 
Doflibility,  which  the  extravagant  pencil  of  Rubens  has 
'io  okntifully  produced — it  is  not  furprifing  tiiB.1  the 
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artifts  of  the  prefent  day  fiiould  be  led  t«  rejcft  Iht  toft, 
company  of  lommon  fcnfe  ;  or  thst  Sir  Jofhua's  per- '~~^ 
formani.es  (liould   fujnifh   examples  ef  his   own   pre- 
cepts. 

"  Mrs  Siddons  is  reprefented  by  Sir  Jofhua  in  the 
chsrjfter  (as  it  isfriid)  of  the  tragic  mufe  :  She  is 
placed  in  an  oldfafh'oned  arm  chair;  this  arm  chair 
if  fupported  by  clouds,  fufpcnded  in  the  air  ;  on  each 
fii'e  o!  her  head  is  a  fif,iire  not  unapt  to  fuggell  the 
idea  of  the  attendant  imps  of  an  enchantrefs  :  of  thefe 
figures,  one  is  fuppofcd  to  reprefent  Comedy,  and  the 
other  Tragec'y  ;  Mrs  Siddons  herfelf  is  decently  at- 
tired in  the  fadiionable  habiliments  of  20  or  30  years 

ago- 

"  If  this  be  a  pidnre  of  the  tragic  mufe,  (he  ought 
not  to  appear  in  a  modern  drefs,  nor  ought  fhe  to  be 
feated  in  an  old  arm  chair.  If  this  be  a  portraiture 
of  Mrs  Siddons,  flie  has  no  bufinefs  in  the  clouds,  nor 
has  fhe  any  thing  to  do  with  aerial  attendants.  If  this 
be  Mrs  Siddons  in  the  character  of  the  trsgic  mufe, 
the  firf*  fct  of  objeitions  apply  ;  for  fhe  is  placed  in 
a  fitUiition  whtre  Mrs  Siddons  could  never  be. 

"  In  the  dcth  of  Dido,  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  in- 
troduces her  fifter,  lamenting  over  the  corpfe  of  the 
unfortunate  queen.  This  is  pofTible  ;  but  he  has  alfo 
intro.'.uced  Atropop  cutting  Dido's  hair  with  a  pair  of 
fciffais,  a  being  equally  real  and  apparent  in  the  paint- 
ing with  Dido  or  her  fitter.  This  (continues  our  au- 
thor) appears  to  me  a  grcJs  offence  againlt  mythologi- 
cal proba' ility  ;  nor  is  it  the  only  offence  againil  the 
collume  with  which  that  pidlure  is  chargeable. 

"  There  is  one  other  breach  of  the  coftume,  how- 
ever common  among  painters,  more  grofs  and  offen- 
five  than  any  of  the  inllances  hitherto  alleged  ;  we 
mean  the  perpetual  and  unnecelTary  difplay  of  the 
naked  figure.  VVe  fhall  not  ft  y  to  enquire  whether 
more  iklU  can  be  (liown  in  pointing  the  human  body 
clothed  or  unclothed.  If  the  perfouiges  introduced  in 
any  picture  are  more  naked  in  the  reprefcntation  tliaa 
c:in  be  jullified  by  the  probability  of  the  times,  per- 
fons,  pi  ces,  or  citcumflances,  it  is  a  breach  of  the  co- 
flume  proportionate  to  the  deviation.  This  fanlt, 
however,  is  fo  common,  as  hirdly  to  be  noticed  ;  fo 
flight  indeed,  when  coihpared  with  that  general  tafte 
for  voluptuous  imagery  dud  obfcene  reprefcntation, 
which  has  fo  h^ng  difgraced  the  art  of  paintinj'  in 
every  llage  of  its  progrefs,  that  fcience  and  morality 
are  callous  to  d\ejli«/.'t  offence. 

"  This  depravity  of  imagination,  this  proilitution 
of  the  pencil  to  the  bafe  putpofes  of  lafcivious  incli- 
nation, was  a  fubjeft  of  much  complaint  among  the 
ancients  Nor  is  there  lefs  reafon  to  compi  lin  in  mo- 
dern times,  that  this  delightful  art,  which  might  be 
employed  in  exciting  the  noblrfl  fcntiments,  and  be- 
come fubfervicnt  to  the  bell  interefts  of  locitty,  fhould 
fo  often  be  extrcifcd  upon  fubjefts  folely  calcuUited  to 
pleafe  the  eye  of  the  voluptuary  and  debauchee.  It  is 
hardly  pofTille  to  pafs  tbrough  any  admired  colledlion 
without  nieetin;^  wiih  fome  of  thefe  ;  of  which,  how- 
ever excellent  the  peiformance  may  be,  the  common 
feelings  of  decency  and  molality  (if  we  are  neither 
profeffed  arlitls  nor  cormoiffeurs)  prevent  us  from 
viewing  them  without  a  mixture  of  difgull." 

Et  fudor  ay^rfos  tcxit  velamine  vultus*.  Afjr/y. 
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lume  Tt  Is  iitipoflible  to  exprers  how  much  a  pifturc  fuf- 
"•  fers  by  fuch  loofencfs  of  fancy,  and  finks  as  a  ball^ird 
of  the  art  in  the  efleem  of  good  judges.  Some  people, 
indeed,  are  of  opinicn,  that  fo  fcrupulous  an  obfcivance 
of  the  coftume  is  apt  to  hurt  piftures,  by  depriving 
them  of  a  certain  air  of  truth  arifing,  they  think,  from 
thofe  features  an  J  habits  to  which  we  are  accu'.lomed; 
and  which  are  therefore  apt  to  make  a  greater  im- 
preffion,  than  can  be  expetled  from  things  drawn  from 
the  remote  fources  of  antiquity  ;  adding  withal,  that 
a  certain  de.:;ree  of  licence  has  ever  been  allowed  thofe 
artifts  who  in  their  works  muft  mike  fancy  their 
chief  guide.  See,  fay  they,  the  Greeks;  that  is,  the 
mailers  of  Raphael  and  Pouffin  themftlves.  Do  tliey 
ever  trouble  their  heads  about  fuch  niceties  .'  The 
Rhodian  llatuaries,  for  example,  have  not  fcrupled  to 
reorefent  Laocoon  naked;  that  is,  the  priefl  of  Apollo 
naked  in  the  very  att  of  facrificing  to  the  gods,  and 
that  too  in  prefence  of  a  whole  people,  of  the  virgins 
and  matrons  of  Ilium.  Now,  continue  they,  if  it  waa 
allowable  in  the  ancient  ftatuaries  to  negleft  probabi- 
lity and  decency  to  fuch  a  degree,  to  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  difplaying  their  Ikill  in  the  anatomy  of 
th.;  human  body;  why  m.iy  it  not  be  allowable  in  mo- 
dern painters,  the  better  to  attain  the  end  oftheir  art, 
which  is  deception,  to  depnrt  now  and  then  a  little 
from  the  an  icnt  manners  and  the  too  rigorous  laws  of 
the  coftume  ?  But  thefe  reafons,  we  beg  leave  to  ob- 
ferve,  are  more  abfurd  than  they  are  ingenious.  What! 
are  we  to  draw  conclufions  from  an  example,  which, 
far  from  deciding  the  difpute,  gives  occafion  to  ano- 
ther ?  The  learned  are  of  opinion,  that  thofe  Rhodian 
mailers  would  have  done  much  better  had  they  looked 
out  for  it  fubjeft  in  which,  without  offending  fo  much 
againft  truth,  and  even  pro'  a'lility,  they  might  have 
had  an  equal  opportunity  of  difplaying  their  know- 
ledge of  the  naked.  And  certainly  no  authority  or 
example  whatever  fhould  tempt  us  to  do  any  thing 
contrary  ta  what  both  decency  and  the  reafon  of  things 
require,  unlefs  we  intend,  like  Carpioci,  to  repreftnt 

Sogni  d'infenm,  e  fo/e  Ji  rrjmanzi. 
The  dreams  of  fick  men,  and  the  tales  of  fools. 

No  :  a  painter,  the  better  to  attain  the  end  of  his 
art,  which  is  deception,  ought  carefully  to  avoid  mix- 
ing the  antique  with  the  modern,  the  domeiiic  with  t!ie 
foreign;  things,  in  (liort,  repugnant  to  ejch  other,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  gaining  credit.  A  fpcftator  will 
never  be  brought  to  confider  himftlf  as  attually  pre- 
fent  at  the  fcene,  the  reprefentation  of  which  he  has 
before  him,  unlefs  the  circurallinces  which  enter  it 
perfeftly  agree  among  themfclves,  and  the  field  of  ac- 
tion, if  we  may  ufe  the  expreUion,  in  no  fhape  belies 
the  action  itfelf.  For  inftance,  the  circumllances,  or, 
if  you  i)leafe,  the  acceffories,  in  a  Fim/ing  of  Mo/a,  are 
not,  furely,  to  reprefent  the  borders  of  a  canal  plant- 
ed with  rows  of  poppies,  and  covered  with  country- 
houfes  in  the  European  titfle;  but  the  banks  of  a  great 
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river  ihaded  with  clutters  of  palm-trccs,  with  a  Sphinx     Pr  T'"' 
or  nn  Anubis  in  the  adjacent  fields,  and  here  and  there  Books  fori 
in  the  background  a  towering  pyramid.     And  indeed  . 

the  painter,  before  he  takes  either  canvafs  or  paper  in 
hand,  fhould  on  the  vvinjs  of  fancy  tranfport  himftlf 
to  Egypt,  to  Thebes,  or  to  Rome  ;  and  furamoning 
to  his  imagination  the  phyfiognomy,  the  drefs,  the 
plants,  the  buildings,  fuitable  to  his  fdbjeft,  with  the 
particular  fpot  where  he  has  chofen  to  lay  hi;  fcene,. 
fo  manage  his  pencil,  as,  by  the  magic  of  it,  to  make 
the  enraptured  fpedators  fancy  thenifelves  there  along 
with  him. 

Sect.  XIII.    0/ proper  Books  for  a  Painter. 

From  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  may  be  eafily 
gathered,  that  a  painter  (hould  be  neither  illiterate 
nor  unprovided  with  books.  Many  are  apt  to  imagine, 
that  the  Iconologia  of  Ripa,  or  fome  fuch  colleftion, 
is  alone  fufncient  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  that  all  the  ap- 
paratus he  ftands  in  need  of,  may  be  reduced  to  a  few 
carts  of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  or  rather  to  what 
Rembrandt  ufed  to  call  his  antiques,  being  nothing  more 
than  coats  of  mail,  turlan?,  (herds  of  Huff,  and  all  man- 
iter  of  old  houfehol!  trumpery  and  wearing  apparel. 
Such  things,  no  doul  t,  are  neceffary  to  a  painter,  and 
perhaps  enough  for  one  who  wants  only  to  paint  half- 
lengths,  or  is  willing  to  confine  hirafelf  to  a  few  ]a\v 
fubjects.  But  they  are  by  no  means  fufiicient  for  him 
who  would  foar  higher  ;  for  a  painter  who  would  at-  ^'s^rctti  01* 
tempt  the  Univerfe,  and  reptefent  it  in  all  its  parts,  ^"""'"S' 
fuch  as  it  would  appear,  had  not  matter  proved  refrac- 
tory to  the  intentions  of  the  fovereign  Artifl.  Such 
a  painter  alone  is  a  trut,  an  univerfal,  a  perfeft  pain- 

ter. No  mortal,  indeed,  muil  ever  expeft  to  rife  to 

that  fublimity  ;  yet  all  fnould  afpire  to  it,  on  the  pain 
of  otherwife  ever  continuing  at  a  very  mortifying  di- 
ftsnce  from  it :  as  the  orator,  who  wifhes  to  make  a 
figure  in  his  profeffion,  (hould  pro;ic.fe  to  himfelf  no 
lefs  a  pattern  than  th^t  perfeft  orator  defcribed  by 
Tully  ;  nor  the  courtier,  than  that  perfeft  courtier  de- 
lineated by  Cailiglione.  It  cannot,  therefore,  appear 
furprifTng,  if  v,e  infill  on  the  propriety  of  reckoning  a 
good  coiieftion  of  books  as  pirt  of  fuch  a  painter's 
in-iplements.  The  Bi'ile,  the  Greek  and  Roman  hi- 
ftorians,  the  works  of  Homer  that  prince  of  poets,  and 
of  Virgil,  are  the  moft  clafTical  To  thefe  let  him  add 
the  Met.imorphofes  of  Ovid,  fome  of  our  bed  potts, 
the  voyage  of  Paufanias,  Vinci,  Vafari,  and  others,  up- 
on  painting. 

It  will  alfo  be  of  confiderable  advantage  to  him  to 
have  a  well  chofen  colleftion  of  drawings  by  the  bed 
matters (d),  in  order  to  trace  the  progrefs  and  hiftory 
of  his  art,  and  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious ftyles  of  painting  which  have  been,  and  now  are, 
in  the  greateil  vogue.  The  prince  of  tlie  Roman  fohool 
was  not  alhamed  to  hang  up  in  his  ftudy  the  drawings 
of  Albert  Durer  ;  and  fpared   no  pains  or  expence  to 

acquire 


(d)  We  have  formerly  (fee  Anatomy,  p.  672.  column  2.)  mentioned  a  great  anatomical  work  carrying 
on  by  Andrew  Bell,  Efq ;  in  Edinburgh,  of  the  figures  of  which,  as  they  are  engraved  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  fo  able  an  anatomift  as  Mr  Fyfe,  and  with  the  approbation  of  Dr  Monro,  we  may  at  leaft  form  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  ;  and  if  well  executed,  of  which  there  can  be  but  littk  doubt,  thty  will  unquellionably  be  of 
effential  feivice  to  the  painter. 
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'prcp-r     acquire  all  the  (drawings  he  could  meet  with  that  were 

10.  ks  f,.r  a  (^\^g„   from   liaffo   relievos  ;   things  which   the  art  of 

''""""'"     engraving  has  fince  rendered  fo  common  as  to  bt  in 

""^  pva-y  one's  hands.     This  art  of  multiplying  drawings 

by  means  of  the  graver  is  of  the  fame  date,  and  boalls 

the   f.'.me   a  !vautagfs,   with   the   art   of  printing,   ly 

means  of  which>the  works  of  the  mind  ate  ii.ultiplied, 

as  it  were,  at  one  ilroke,  and  Jifperfcd  over  the  whole 

world. 

The  ^I^'ht  of  fine  fubjefts  treated  by  able  maiU-rs, 
and  tlie  different  forms  uhich  the  fame  fubjcfts  a'Jume 
ii)  different  hands,  cannot  fail  both  of  enlightening  and 
enflaming  the  mind  of  the  young  painter.  The  f^nie 
may  be  faid  of  the  perufil  of  good  poets  and  hiilo- 
rlans,  with  the  particulars  and  proofs  of  what  they  ad- 
vance; not  to  mention  thofe  id-as  nnd  flights  of  inven- 
tion, with  which  the  former  are  wont  to  clothe,  beau- 
tify, and  exalt  every  tiling  they  take  in  hand.  Bouth- 
arJon,  after  readiTig  Homer,  conceived,  to  ufe  his  o.vn 
words,  that  men  were  three  times  taller  than  liefoie, 
and  that  the  world  was  enhirgerl  In  every  refpeft.  It 
k  very  prohatle,  that  the  beautiful  thought  of  cover- 
ing Agamemnon's  face  with  the  fkirt  of  hia  mantle  at 
the  facrifice  of  Ipl-.ijenia,  was  fuggciled  to  Timnntes 
by  the  tragedy  of  Euripides.  And  the  fubllme  con- 
ceit of  Raphael,  who,  in  a  Creclton  of  hie,  repTcfcnts 
God  in  tire  immenfe  fpace,  with  one  liand  reaching  to 
the  fun  and  the  other  t"  the  moon,  may  be  confi:iercd 
85  the  child  of  the  following  words  ot  the  Pfahniil  : 
"The  heavens  declare  the  gbry  nj  God,  unci  the  Jirmament 
/heu-cih  his  handy-nmrk. 

This  thought  of  Raphael  has  been,  in^'.eed,  cenfuresl 
by  Mr  Webb.  "  A  God  (fays  this  gentleman),  ex- 
tending one  hand  to  the  fun,  and  another  to  the  moon, 
dedroys  that  idea  of  immtnfity  which  (hould  accom- 
priny  the  work  of  creation,  Ly  reducing  it  to  a  world 
of  a  few  inches. "   But  tlic  opinion  of  Count  Algarotti 

is  viry  different,  "  For  my  part  ;  fays  that  elegant 
critic),  I  caniiot  rlifcover  in  thi;,  painting  a  world  of 
a  few  inches,  but  a  world  on  a  much  grtater  fc.ile  ;  a 
world  of  m.llions  and  millions  of  niiles  :  and  yet  this 

fo  immenfe  a  world,  by  means  of  that  aft  of  the  God- 
head, in  which  with  one  hand  he  reaches  to  the  lun, 
tind  with  the  other  to  the  moon,  fhrinks,  in  my  imagi- 
nation, to  a  mere  nothing,  in  refpeil  to  the  immenhty 
■of  God  himfclf ;  which  is  all  that  the  powers  of  paint- 
ing can   pretend  to.      This  invention  is,   though  in  a 

contrary  fciife,  oi  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  Timan- 
"tes,  ^«ho,  to  cxptefs  the  enormous  iize  of  a  fleeping 

Polyphemus,  placei  round  him  fime  fatircs  meafuii;.g 

the  mo'iflc-r's  thum'.)   with  a  thyrfus.     Hence   Pliny, 

who  rchitci.  the  f  lA,  takes  occalion  to  tell  us,  that  his 

woiks  al.vays  Imply  more  than  thty  exprcfs;  and  that 

how   ^reat   foever  he  may  Le   in  execution,  he  is  flill 

greater   in   invention  :    yitquc   in  omnibus   ejus   upcribus 

intelli  iiur plus  j'emper    quant  pin^ltur ;  et  cum  ars  fumma 

fit,  ii.genfum   tamen   u/tra   arum   eji."     Nat.   Hill.  lib. 

:!xxv.  c.  10. 

The   perufal  of  good   authors   cannot  but  be  very 

ferviceahlc  to  a  pauutr  in  •  nother  relpedj   as,  among 

the  ;;reat   number  of  fu'-jcfts  affoMled  by  hiliory  and 

poetry,   lie  may  cxpcA  to  mctt  with   many  on  which 

his  tuleius  n.ay  diiplay  themftives  to  t!-.t  greatelt  ad- 
vantage. A  painter  can  never  be  too  nice  in  tlie  choice 
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of  his  arguments  ;  for  on  the  beauty  of  them,  that  of  ''rr 
his  piece  will  greatly  depend.  Howr  much  to  be  pi-  '°  . 
tied,  therefore,  were  our  firft  maf^ers,  in  being  fo  of-  __„ 
ten  obliged  to  receive  their  fubjefts  from  the  hands  of 
fimplc  and  ilb'ttrate  perfons  !  and  what  is  worfe,  to 
fpend  all  the  riches  of  their  art  upon  barren  or  unwor- 
thy fubjeiSs!  Such  are  the  repreltntatlons  of  thofe 
faints,  who,  though  they  never  had  the  leail  inter- 
courfe  with  each  other,  and  peihaps  even  lived  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  are,  notwithilantling,  to  be  introducedj 
tcte  a  tete,  as  it  were,  in  the  fame  pifture.  The  me- 
chanic of  the  art  may,  indeed,  diiplay  Itfelf  on  thcfe 
occalions  ;  bu:  V  y  no  means  the  ideal.  The  difpofi- 
tion  may  be  good  an  !  praife- worthy,  a^  in  the  works 
of  Cortoni  and  Lanlianc  ;  but  we  are  not  to  expeft 
in  them  either  invention  or  exprcliioii,  which  require 
for  their  bafis  the  reprefcntation  ef  ffeme  fatt  capable 
of  producing  fuch  effects.  Who  does  not,  on  the  hare: 
mention  of  this  abufc,  immediately  rtcolleil  many  f?.d 
inltances  of  it  ?  fuch  as  the  famous  St  Cecilia  of  Ra- 
phael, furroundtd  by  St  Paul,  St  Mary  Mrgdalcn,  St 
John,  and  St  Auguliin;  and  the  pidf'ire  of  Paolo  Ve- 
renefe,  in  the  vellry  of  the  Nuns  of  St  Zacharj'  at  Ve- 
nice, in  which  St  Frjncis  of  Affizium,  St  Catharine, 
and  St  Jerome  richly  haDited  in  hii  earJinal's  robes,  , 
form  a  ring  round  the  Virgin  feated  on  a  tKrorie 
wlfh  the  child  Jefus  in  her  arms  ;  perhaps  the  jno:l 
beautiful  and  pi6ti;refque  of  all  the  infi;id  and  inligni- 
Scant  pieces' vvich  v.hich  Italy  abound--.  It  is  very 
(h  -eking  to  think,  that  young  painters  fho'uld  l:.e  ob- 
liged to  ffuJy  their  art  from  fuch  wretched  compofi- 
tion-. 

The  fubjefts  in  whic'i  the  pencil  triumphs  moff, 
and  with  which  ajudiciouo  painter  may  llocif  himfelf 
by  the  perulal  of  good  books,  are,  no  doubt,  thofe 
wiiich  ire  moll  univeriaily  known,  which  afford  the 
largeft  field  lur  a  liifplay  of  the  paffions,  and  contain 
the  jz^realeit  variety  of  incidents,  ill  concurring,  in  the 
fame  point  of  time,  to  form  one  principal  aitii  n.  Of 
this  the  Itoi)  of  Coriolanus  bcfieging  Rome,  as  rel.ited 
by  Livy,  is  a  Ihining  example  Nothing  can  be  ima- 
gined more  beautiful  than  the  fcene  of  nftion  itfelf, 
which  ought  to  take  in  the  prsetorium  in  the  camp  of 
the  Volfcians,  the  I'iber  behind  it,  and  the  feven  hills, 
air.ong  which  the  towering  Capitol  is,  as  it  were,  to 
lord  it  over  the  reif.  It  is  iinpofiible  to  conceive  a 
greater  variety,  tlian  what  muft  appear  in  tliat  crowd 
ot  foldiers,  women,  and  chiL.ren,  all  which  are  to  en- 
ter the  compolition  ;  unlefs,  perhaps,  it  be  that  of  the 
different  paffions  with  which  the  are  feverally  agita- 
ted;  iome  wilhiiig  tha;  Coriolanus  may  raife  the  fiege, 
others  fearing  it,  otfsers  again  fufpefting  it.  But  the 
principal  gioupe  forms  the  pifturefque  part  of  the 
piece.  Coriolanus,  haftily  defcending  from  his  tribu- 
nal, and  hurried  on  by  filial  affection,  to  embrace  his 
mother,  flops  fhort  through  fhanie,  on  her  crying  out 
ti)  him,  Hold  !  kt  me  firll  know,  if  it  is  a  fon,  or  an  'Jm, 
enemy,  1  am  going  to  embrace  .'  Thus  a  painter  rtjay  irn-  "• '''' 
part  novelty  co  the  molt  hackneyed  fuhjcft,  by  taking 
for  his  guides  thofe  authors  who  pofiefs  the  happy  ta- 
lent of  atlibng  giace  and  digniiy,  liy  tlieii  bcau.iful 
and  lubhni:  dciciiptions,  even  tothe  moil  common  and 
trifling  trankAions. 

Sbct, 
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inter'* 

'''"'•'.  Sect.  XIV,    Of  the  Painter's  Balance. 

The  celebrated  De  Pilea,  vvlio  ly  his  writings  has 
thrown  fo  much  liijht  upon  painting,  in  order  to  afllll 
young  pointers  in   forming  a  right  judgment  of  thofe 
mailers  who  hold  the  lirll  rank  in  the  profeffion,  and 
to  reduce  fuch  judgment  to  the  greater  precifion,  Ue- 
thought  himfelf  of  a  niftorical  balance,  by  means  of 
which    a   painter's  merit  may  be   weighed  with  the 
greateft  exatlnefs.     This  merit  he  divides  into  Com- 
pofition,  Defign,  Colouring,  and   Exprefllon  ;  and   in 
each  of  thefe  branches  he  has  affigned  to  every  paint- 
er that   fiwre  to  which   he   thought  him  intitied,   ac- 
cording as  he  approached  more  or  lefs  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  excellence  and  fumm.it  of  perfeftion  ;   fo  that, 
by  fumming  up  the  numbers  which,  ftanding  againft 
each  matter's  name,  exprefs  his  (hare  of  merit  in  each 
of  thefe  branches,  we  have  his  total  merit  or  value  in 
the  art,  and  may  hence  gather  what  rank  one  painter 
Mat-     holds  in  regard  to  another.      Several  objeftions,  it  is 
'"■"=.       true,  have  been  ftarted  to  this  method  of  calculati«n, 
'^  ^^      by  a  famous  mathematician  of  our  days,  who,  among 
tad.  da    Other  things,  infills,  that  it  is  the  producl  of  the  above 
"cci.       numbers  multiplied   by  each  other,   and  not  the  fiim 
i-  of  them,  that  gives  the  merit  of  the  artift.   But  this  is 

not  a  place  to  enter  into  fuch  niceties,  nor  indeed 
would  the  doing  of  it  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  ait. 
The  only  thing  worth  our  notice  is,  whether  the  ori- 
ginal numbers,  (landing  for  the  painter's  merit  in  the 
feveral  branches  of  his  art,  are  fuch  as  he  is  really  in- 
titled  to,  without  fuffering  ourfclves  to  be  biafled  by 
any  partiality,  as  De  Pdes  has  been,  in  favour  of  the 
prince  of  the  Flemilh  fchool  ;  the  confequence  of 
which,  ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  is,  that  in  his  ba- 
lance Rnphael  and  Rubens  turn  out  cxatlly  of  the 
fame  weight. 

The  idea  of  the  painter's  balance  is  doubtlefs  cu- 
rious, and  therefore  deferved  to  be  mentioned  }  but  as 
the  merits  of  the  moll  eminent  painters  have  been  al- 
ready appretiated  under  the  fecond  feCtion  of  the  hi- 
ftorical  part  of  our  article,  to  which  we  refer,  it  is 
needlefs  to  be  m.ore  particular  here,  or  to  repeat  what 
Las  been  already  treated  of  at  fufficient  length. 

Sect.  XV.     PraBkal  Ohfervations. 

Hating  thus  la'.d  down  the  principles  of  the  art, 
and  ventured  to  gi\e  the  (Indent  fome  diredions  with 
refpeft  to  his  ftudies,  we  (liall  conclude  this  part  of 
the  fubjeft  with  a  few  ohfervations  relative  wholly  to 
praftice. 

And,  [.  The  young  painter  mud  be  careful  not  to 
be  led  allray  by  the  ambition  of  corapofing  eafily,  or 
attaining  what  is  called  a  mnjlerly  handling  of  the  chalk 
or  the  pencil;  a  pernicious  attempt,  by  which  (ludents 
r.re  excluded  from  all  power  of  advancing  in  real  excel- 
lence. To  this  attempt,  however,  young  men  have  not 
only  the  frivolous  ambition  of  being  thought  mafterly, 
inciting  them  on  the  one  hand,  but  alfo  their  natural 
floth  tempting  them  on  the  other.  They  are  terriiied 
at  the  profpeft  before  them,  and  of  the  toil  required 
to  obtain  exaftncfs  ;  whild  the  lives  of  the  mod  emi- 
nent painters  furnilh  us  with  examples  of  the  mod  un- 
ceafing  indudry.      When  they  conceived  a  fubiedl. 
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they  firfl  made  a  variety  of  (Icctches  ;  then  a  finilhed   Praflical 
drawing  of  the  whole  ;  after  that  a  more  correft  draw-   tJl^f'''^*- 
ing  of  every  feparate   part,   heads,   hands,   feet,  and       ^"'—^-i 
pieces  of  drapery  ;  they  then  painted  the  piAure,  and 
after  all  rttouched   it  from   the  life,     'i  he   piftures 
thus  wroug^it  wiih   fuch  care,   now  appear  like  the 
efFefts  of  enchantment,  and  as  if  fome  mighty  genius 
had  llruck  them  off  at  a  blow. 

But  a  ftudcnt  is  net  always  advancing  becaule  he  is 
employed  ;  he  mud  apply  his  drength  to  that  part  of 
the  art  whtre  the  real  difficulties  lie  ;  to  that  part, 
which  didinguiihes  it  as  a  liberal  art,  and  not  by  mif- 
taken  indudry  lofe  his  time  in  that  which  is  merely 
ornamental.  The  lludents,  indead  of  vying  with  each 
other  who  (hall  have  the  readied  hand,  fliould  be  taught 
to  labour  whofhall  have  the  pured  and  modcorreft  out- 
line ;  indead  of  driving  who  (hall  produce  the  blight- 
ed tint,  or  endeavouring  to  give  the  glofs  of  duffs  fo 
as  to  make  them  appear  real,  let  their  ambition  be  di- 
re died  to  contend,  who  (hall  difpofe  his  drapery  in  the 
mod  graceful  folds,  and  give  the  greated' dignity  to 
the  humari  form. 

He  who  endeavours  to  copy  accurately  the  iigure 
before  him,  not  only  acquires  a  habit  of  exaftnefs  and 
precifion,  but  is  continually  advancing  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  human  figure  ;  and  though  he  feems  to 
fuperficial  obfervers  to  make  a  flower  progrefs,  he 
will  be  found  at  lad  capable  of  adding  (without  run- 
ning into  capricious  wildnefs)  that  grace  and  beauty 
which  is  necelfary  to  be  given  to  his  more  finifted 
works,  and  which  cannot  be  got  by  the  moderns,  as 
it  was  nut  acquired  by  the  ancients,  but  by  an  at- 
tentive and  well-dire<9;ed  dudy  of  the  human  form. 

2.  It  is,  in  the  next  place,  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, that  the  drawings  on  which  the  young  ar- 
tid  fird  exercifes  his  talents  be  of  the  mod  excellent 
kind.  Let  the  profiles,  the  hands,  and  the  feet  given 
him  to  copy,  be  of  the  bed  maders,  fa  as  to  hx'xn^  his 
eye  and  his  hand  early  acquainted  with  the  mod  ele- 
gant forms  and  the  mod  beautiful  proportions.  A 
painter  who  has  early  acquired  a  fine  talle,  finds  it  an 
eafy  mat'er  to  give  dignity  to  the  meaned  features, 
while  even  the  works  of  a  Praxiteles  or  a  Glycon  are 
feen  to  fuffer  in  the  hands  of  another.  A  velTel  will 
ever  retain  the  fcent  which  it  has  fird  contrafted. 

3.  It  would  be  proper  alfo  to  make  the  pupil  copy 
fome  fine  heads  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  medals ; 
not  fo  much  for  the  reafon  jud  laid  down,  as  to  make 
him  acquainted,  if  we  may  ufe  the  exprtfTion,  with 
thofe  perfonages  which  in  time  he  may  have  occafion 
to  introduce  into  his  pieces,  and,  above  all,  to  improve 
him  early  in  the  art  of  copying  from  relief.  Hence 
he  will  learn  the  rationale  of  light  and  (hade,  and  the 
nature  of  that  chiaro-fcuro  by  which  it  is,  properly 
fpeaking,  that  the  various  forms  of  things  are  didin- 
guilhed. 

There  is  no  dangerof  dudying  too  much  the  works 
of  the  greated  maders,  either  in  painting  or  fculpture; 
but  how  they  may  be  dudied  to  advantage  is  an  in- 
quiry of  great  importance.  "  Some  (fays  Sir  Jodiua 
Reynolds),  who  have  never  raifed  their  minds  t»  the 
confideration  of  the  real  dignity  of  ihe  art,  and  who 
rate  the  works  of  an  artid  in  proportion  as  they  ex- 
cel or  are  defedlive  in  the  mechanical  parte,  look  on 
theory  as  fometbing  that  may  enable  them  to  talk, 
4  L  but 
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Pra^ical  but  not  to  paint  better  ;  and,  confining  themfelves  en- 
Ol  ferva     j;^j.jj,  jg  mechanical  praftlce,  very  affiduoufly  toil  in 
"''^^"    ,  the  drudgery  of  copying,  and   thlnli  they  make  a  ra- 
~    '  pid  progrefs,  while  they  faithfully  exhibit  the  minu- 

teft  pnit  of  a  favourite  pifture.  This  appears  to  me 
a  very  tedious,  and,  1  think,  a  very  erroneous  method 
of  proceeding.  Of  every  large  compofuion,  even  of 
tliofe  which  are  moll  admired,  a  great  part  may  be 
truly  f.:id  to  be  common  place.  This,  though  it  takes 
up  much  time  in  copying,  conduces  little  to  improve- 
ment. I  confider  general  copyinjr  as  a  dclufive  kind 
of  indufiry  :  the  ftudent  fatis-iies  himfcif  with  the  np- 
ptar.-nce  of  doing  fomething  ;  befalls  into  the  danger- 
ous haliit  of  imitating  without  feleiting,  and  of  la- 
bouring without  any  determinate  oljeft:  as  it  requires 
no  effort  of  the  mind,  he  fleeps  over  his  work  ;  and 
thofe  powers  of  invention  and  compofition  which 
ought  particularly  to  be  called  out,  and  put  in  ac- 
tion, lie  torpid,  and  lofe  their  energy  for  want  of  ex- 
crcife. 

"  However,  as  the  praftice  of  copying  ij  not  entirely 
to  he  excluded,  fince  the  mechanical  pradl ice  of  paint- 
ing is  learned  in  fonie  meafure  by  it,  let  thofe  choice 
parts  only  1  e  felei'ted  which  have  recommended  the 
vork  to  notice,  if  its  excellence  conl'ills  in  its  gene- 
ral efteiS,  it  would  be  proper  to  make  flight  Utetches 
of  the  machinery  and  general  management  of  the  pic- 
ture. Thofe  flvctches  fhould  be  kept  always  by  you, 
for  the  regulation  of  your  lljle.  Inflead  of  copying 
the  touches  of  thofe  great  mnfters,  copy  only  their 
conceptions.  Inilead  of  treading  in  their  footlleps, 
endeavour  only  to  keep  the  fame  road.  Labour  to 
invent  on  their  general  principles  and  way  of  think- 
ing. PolTefs  yourfelf  with  their  fpirit.  Confider  with 
yourfelf  how  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Raphael  would 
have  treated  this  fubjeft,  and  work  yourfelf  into  a  be- 
lief that  your  piftuie  is  to  be  fecn  and  criticifed  by  them 
when  completed.  Even  an  attempt  of  this  kind  will 
roufc  your  powers." 

The  fame  great  mafter  recommends  to  ftudents  to 
keep  their  minds  fixed  on  the  highcft  excellencies. — 
"  If  you  compafb  them,  and  compafa  nothiBg  more, 
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you  are  dill  in  the  firll  clafs.  We  may  regret  the  in- 
numerable beauties  which  you  may  want  :  you  may 
be  very  imperfeft  ;  but  ftill  you  are  an  imperfeit  per- 
fon  of  the  highell  order. 

"  I  inculcate  as  frequently  as  I  can  your  forming 
yourfclvcs  upon  great  principles  and  greit  models. — 
Your  time  will  be  mucli  milpent  in  every  other  pur- 
fiiit.  Small  excellencies  ihould  be  viewed,  not  IUn 
died  ;  they  ought  to  he  viewed,  becaufe  nothing  ought 
to  efcape  a  painter's  obfervation,  but  for  no  other 
redfon. 

"There  is  another  caution  which  I  wifh  to  give  you. 
Be  as  fclecl  in  thofe  whom  you  endeavour  to  pleafo, 
a5  in  thofe  whom  you  endeavour  to  imitate.  With- 
out the  love  of  fame  you  can  never  do  any  thing  e.-c- 
ccllcnt ;  but  by  an  exctffive  and  undiltin.; uilhing  thii  11 
after  it,  you-  will  come  to  have  vulgar  views  ;  you  will 
degrade  your  ilyle  ;  and  your  tatte  will  be  entirely 
corrupted-  It  is  certain  that  the  loweft  llyli  will  be 
the  moft  popular,  as  it  falls  within  the  compafs  of  ig- 
norance itfelf,  and  the  vulgar  will  always  (-e  pleaftd 
with  what  is  natural  in  the  confined  and  mifunderllood 
fenfe  of  the  word." 

Genius  he;  confiders  as  an-  improTeable  talent,  never 
to  be  dellroyed  by  the  mod  exccflive,  if  well  directed, 
application,  and  dilphylng  the  elegancies  of  the  art 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ideas  whie-h  have  been 
carefully  colledled  and  digeded  in  the  raind. 

He  cautions  painters,  therefore,  in  every  ftage  of 
their  progrefs,  to  beware  of  that  falfe  opinion,  but  too 
prevalent  among  artilla,  ot  the  imaginary  power  of 
native  genius,  and  its  fufficiency  in  great  works. 

This  opinion,  according  to  the  temper  of  mind  it 
meets  with,  almoft  always  produces,  either  a  vain  con- 
fidence or  a  fluggifh  defpair,  both  equally  fatal  to  all 
proficiency.  "  Study,  therefore,  the  great  works  of  the 
great  mailers  for  ever.  Study,  as  nearly  as  you  can, 
in  the  order,  in  the  mauner,  on  the  principles  on 
which  they  iludied.  Study  nature  attentively,  but 
always  with  thofe  matters  in  your  company  ;  confi- 
der them  as  models  which  you  are  to  imitate,  and  ai 
the  fame  lime  as  rivals  whom  j  ou  are  to  combat." 


PART   II.     Of  the  Different  Classes  of  Painting, 


Sect.  I.     General  Enumeration. 

AS  all  tbe  objefls  Tn  nature  are  fufceptible  of  imi- 
tation by  the  pencil,  the  matters  of  this  art  have 
applied  themfelves  to  different  fubjetts,  each  one  as  his 
talents,  his  tatte,  or  inclination,  may  have  led  him. — 
From  whence  have  atifen  the  following  claffes. 

I.  Hyiory  pumting  :  which  reprefents  the  principal 
events  in  hillory  facred  and  profane,  real  or  fabu- 
lous ;  and  to  this  clafs  belongs  allegorical  expreffton. 
Thefe  are  the  mott  fublime  produftions  of  the  art;  and 
in  which  Raphael,  Guide,  Rubens,  Le  Brun,  &c.  have 
excelled. 

II.  Rural-hiflory;  or  the  reprefentation  of  a  country 
life,  of  villages  ami  hamlets,  and  their  inhabitants. 
Ihis  is  an  inferior  clafs;  and  in  which  Teniers,  Breug- 
htl  Watteau,  &c  have  great  reputation,  by  render- 
ing it  at  once  pkafing  and  gracefvL 


III.  Portrait  ■painting;  which  is  an  admirable  branch 
of  this  art,  and  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
grcateft  matters  in  all  ages,  as  Apelles,  Guido,  Van- 
dyke, Rembrandt,  Regauds,  Pefne,  Kneller,  hA 
Tour,  &c. 

IV.  Grotefque  hijlories  ;  as  the  nofturnal  meetings  of 
witches  ;  forceries  and  incantations ;  the  operations  of 
mountebanks,  &c.  a  fort  of  painting  in  which  the 
younger  Breughel,  Teniers,  and  others,  have  exercifed 
their  talents  with  fuccefs. 

V.  Baltls-pieces ;  by  which  Huchtemberg,  Wouwei- 
man,  &c.  have  rendered  themfelves  famous. 

VI.  Land/capes;  a  charming  fpecics  of  painting,  that 
has  been  treated  by  matters  of  the  greatell  genius  in 
every  nation. 

VII.  LanJfcapes  divirftjieil  with  ivaters,  as  rivers, 
Likes,  cat  iradls,  &c.  ;  which  require  a  peculiar  ti- 
lent,  to  txptefs  the  water  fonp.etimts  fmooth  and  tranf. 

J  parentj 
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parent,  and  at  otlieis  foaming  and  rulhing  furioufly 

aloiisT. 

VI  IT.  Sea  pieces;  in  which  are  reprefentel  the  ocean, 
harbours,  and  threat  rivers ;  and  the  veffcls,  boats, 
fiarges,  S:c.  with  which  t'ley  are  covered;  fometimes 
jh  a  calm,  fometimes  witti  a  frefh  breeze,  and  at  others 
in  a  ftorm.  In  this  clafs  Backhuyfen,  Vandervelde, 
Blome,  and  many  others,  have  acquired  great  repu- 
tatron. 

IX.  Ni^ht-pieces  ;  which  reprefent  all  forts  of  objefts, 
either  as  illumimated  by  torches,  by  the  flames  of  a 
conflagration,  or  by  the  liq-ht  of  the  moon.  Schalck, 
Vanderneer.  Vanderpool,  &c.  have  here  excelled. 

X.  L'lvhig  Animds :  A  more  difRctilt  branch  of 
paintini?  than  is  commonly  Imagined  ;  and  in  which 
Rofa,  Cam',  Vandervelde,  and  many  others,  havefuc- 
ceeded  marvellouilv  well. 

XI.  Birtfs  of  all  kinds  ;  a  very  laborious  fpecies, 
and  which  requires  extreme  patience  minutely  to  ex- 
prefs  the  infinite  variety  and  delicacy  of  their  pla- 
in a  ee. 

XII.  Culinary  pieces  ;  which  rer>refent  all  forts  of 
provlfions,  and  animals  without  life,  &c.  A  fnecies 
much  inferior  to  the  reft,  m  which  nature  never  ap- 
pears to  advantage,  and  which  requires  only  a  fervlle 
imitation  of  ohjefts  that  are  but  little  ple^fing.  The 
painting  of  fifhes  is  natur  illy  referred  to  this  clafs. 

XIII.  Fruit-pieces,  of  every  kind,  imitated  from  na- 
ture. 

XIV.  Fhwer ■  piece s  ;  a  charming  chfs  of  painting, 
where  Art  in  the  hinds  of  Huyzum,  P.  Segerts,  Me- 
rian,  &c.  becomes  the  rival  of  Nature.    Plants  and  in- 

feSs  are  ufuilly  referred  to  the  painters  of  flowers,  who 
■with  them  ornament  their  works. 

XV.  Pieces  of  architedure ;  a  kind  of  painting  in 
wTiIch  the  Italians  excel  all  others.  Under  this  clafs 
may  be  comprehended  the  reprefentatlons  of  ruins, 
fca  ports,  ftreets,  and  public  places;  fuch  as  are  feen  in 
the  works  of  Caneletti,  and  other  able  mailers. 

XVI.  Injlrumtnts  of  miijic,  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
Other  inanimate  objefts ;  a  trifling  fpecies,  and  In 
which  able  painters  only  accidentally  employ  their  ta- 
lents. 

X^^II.  Imitations  of  las-re/iefs  ;  a  very  plenfing  kind 
of  painting,  and  which  may  le  carried  t  y  an  able  hand 
to  a  hiffh  degree  of  excellence. 

XVIII.  Hunting  pieces  :  th  fe  alfo  require  a  pecu- 
liar talent,  as  they  unite  the  painting  of  men,  horfes, 
dog^,  and  game,  to  that  of  landfcapes. 

It  wdl  not  be  expeAcd  that  we  fhould  here  eive  the 

rules  that  the  painter  is  to  obferve  in  handling  each 

particular  fubjeft.     What  has  been  fald  on  hiftorical 

the      painting  (Part  I.*)  may  throw  feme  li^ht  on  the  reft, 

msfif   and  the  particular  rules  muft  be  learned  from  the  ftudy 

j/Mn     of  the  art  itfelf.     Good  mafters,  academies  of  reputa- 

'Jl'^f"  Uan,   and  a   rational  praftice,  are   the  fources  from 

whence  the  yountr  painter  muft  derive  the  detail  of  his 

art.     We  ftiall  howes-er  inferc  fome  rules  an  !  obferva- 

tions  dative  to  Landfcape  and  Portrait;    thefe,  with 

Hijlory-painting  (already  pretty  fully  treated),  forming 

the  principal  branches  of  the  art 

Sect.  II.     Of  Lanilfcapes. 
LANDscAPE-painting  includes  every  objeft  that  the 
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country  prcfents :   and  is  diftinguilTied  into  the  heroic.     Land 
a.nA  the  pa  flora  I  ox  rural ;  of  which  indeed  all  other     *"'^^P"-   ^ 
ftyles  are  but  mixtures.  ' 

The  heroic  fyle  is  a  compofition  of  objefts,  which  in  p,  p,/„  „„ 
their  kinds  draw  both  from  art  and  nature  every  thing  i'a)n///ij. 
that  is  great  and  extraordinary  in  either.  the  fitua- 
tions  are  perfectly  agreeable  a'ld  furprlfmg.  I'hc  only 
building;  are  temples,  pyramids,  ancient  plices  of  bu- 
rial, altars  confecrattd  to  the  divinities,  pleafurehoufes 
of  regular  architefture;  and  if  nature  appear  not  there 
as  we  every  day  cafually  fee  her,  ihe  is  at  Icaft  repre- 
fented  as  we  think  (he  ou;Tht  to  be.  This  ftyle  is  an 
ajreeable  illufion,  and  a  fort  of  enchantment,  when 
handled  by  a  man  of  fine  genius  and  a  good  under- 
ftandlng,  as  Pouffin  was,  who  h;tb  fo  happily  expreftej 
it.  But  if,  in  the  courfe  of  this  ftyle,  the  painter  has 
not  talent  enough  to  maintain  the  fublime,  he  isofcen 
in  dansjer  of  failing  into  the  childi'.h  manner. 

The  rural  ftyle  is  a  rcprefentation  of  countries,  ra- 
ther  abandoned  to  the  caprice  o:  nature,  than  cultiva^ 
ted  :  we  there  fee  nature  fimple,  without  ornament,  and 
without  artifice  ;  but  with  all  thofe  crraces  wherewith 
flie  .:dorns  herfelf  much  more  when  Icit  to  herfclf  tnan 
when  conftralned  by  art. 

In  this  ftyle,  fituations  bear  all  forts  of  varieties  : 
fometimes  thty  are  very  exteiifive  and  open,  to  contain 
the  flocks  of  the  fticpherds ;  at  others  very  wild,  for 
the  retreat  of  folitary  perfons,  and  a  cover  for  will 
Leafts. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  painter  has  a  genius  exten- 
five  enough  to  embrace  all  the  parts  of  painting  ;  there 
is  commonly  fome  one  part  that  pre-engages  our  choice, 
and  fo  fills  our  mind^  that  we  forget  the  p.iins  that  are 
due  to  the  other  parts;  and  we  feldom  fail  to  fee,  that 
thofe  whofe  inclination  leads  them  to  the  heroic  ftyle, 
think  they  have  done  all,  when  they  have  introduced 
into  their  compofitions  fuch  noble  objedls  as  will  laife 
the  imagination,  without  ever  giving  themfclves  the 
trouble  to  ftudy  the  effecls  of  good  colouring.  Th^fe, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  pratlife  the  paftoral,  apply 
clofely  to  colouring,  in  order  to  reprefent  truth  more 
lively.  Both  thefe  ftyles  have  their  feCtaries  and  par- 
tlfans.  Thofe  who  follow  the  heroic,  fupply  by  their 
imagination  what  it  wants  of  truth,  and  they  look  no 
farther. 

As  a  counterbalance  to  heroic  landfcape.  It  would 
be  proper  to  put  into  the  paftorid,  befides  a  great 
charafter  of  truth,  fome  affeiting,  extraordinary,  but 
probable  effcdl  of  nature,  as  was  1  itian  s  cuftom. 

There  is  an  infinity  of  pieces  wherein  both  thefe 
ftyles  happily  meet;  .ind  which  of  the  two  has  the  af- 
cendant,  will  nppear  from  what  we  have  been  juft  ob- 
fervlng  of  their  refpeftive  properties.  The  chief  parts 
of  landfcapea  are,  their  openings  or  filuatlons,  acci- 
dents, fliies  and  clouds,  oft^skips  and  mountains,  ver- 
dure or  turfing,  rocks,  grounds,  or  lands,  terraces,  fa- 
brics, waters,  tore-grounds,  plants,  figures,  and  trees  ; 
of  all  which  in  their  places. 

Of  Openings  or  Situatlor.s.  The  word  fite,  or  fitu- 
ation,  fignifies  the  "  view,  profpeft,  or  opening  of  a 
country."  It  Is  derived  from  the  Italian  wordT?/!? ; 
and. our  painters  have  brought  it  into  ufe,  either  be- 
caufe  they  were  ufed  to  it  in  Italy,  or  becaufc,  as  we 
think,  they  found  it  to  be  very  cxpreflive. 

Situations  ought  to  be  well  put  together  j  and  fo  dif-  . 
4  L  2  engaged 
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L^nd-      engaged  in  their  m^kf,  that  the  conjunftion  of  grounds 
^_['^^"   ^.  may  not  ftx-ra  to  be  obllrufted  thougli  we  ihould  fee 
'  but  a  pirt  ol  them. 

Situations  are  varioup,  and  reprefented  according  to 
the  country  the  painter  is  thinkuig  of:  aa  either  open 
or  clofe,  mountainous  or  w.  tery,  tilled  and  inhabited, 
or  wild  and  lonely;  or,  in  tine,  variegated  by  a  prudent 
mixture  of  fome  of  thcfo  But  if  the  painter  be  oWi- 
ged  to  imitate  nature  in  a  flat  and  regular  country,  he 
mud  make  it  a>;reeable  by  a  good  difpoiition  of  the 
claro  ohfcuro,  and  fuch  pleafing  colouring  as  may  make 
one  foil  unite  with  another 

It  is  certain,  that  extraordinary  fituations  are  very 
pleafing,  and  cheer  the  imagination  by  the  novelty  and 
beaut)  ot  their  makes,  even  when  the  locai  colouring 
is  but  moderately  performed  :  becaiife,  at  word,  fuch 
pictures  are  only  looked  on  as  unlinlhed,  and  wanting 
to  be  completed  by  fome  Ikilful  hand  in  colouring; 
whereas  common  fituations  and  oljeds  require  good 
colouring  and  abfolute  finifhing,  in  order  to  pltafe. 
It  was  only  by  thefe  properties  that  Claude  Lorrain 
has  made  amends  for  his  inlipid  choice  ia  raoll  of  his 
fituations.  But  in  whatever  manner  that  pait  be 
executed,  one  of  the  bed  ways  to  make  it  valuable, 
and  even  to  multiply  and  vary  it  without  altering  its 
form,  is  properly  to  imagine  fome  ingenious  accident 
in  it. 

Of  Accidents.  An  accident  in  painting  is  an  ob- 
ftrutftion  of  the  fun's  light  by  the  interpofition  of 
clouds,  in  fuch  manner,  that  fome  parts  of  the  earth 
fhall  be  in  light  and  others  in  fhade,  which,  according 
to  the  motion  of  the  clouds,  fucoeed  each  other,  and 
produce  fuch  wonderful  effttts  and  changes  of  the  c/aro- 
obfcuro,  as  fetm  to  creat^e  fo  many  new  fituations.  This 
'  is  daily  obferved  in  nature.  And  as  this  newnefs  of  fi- 
tuations is  grounded  only  on  the  (hapes  of  the  clouds, 
and  tlieir  motions,  which  are  very  inconftant  and  un- 
equal. It  follows,  that  thefe  accidents  are  arbitrary  ;  and 
a  painter  of  genius  may  difpofe  them  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage when  he  thinks  fit  to  ufe  them:  For  he  is  not 
abfolutely  obliged  to  do  it ;  and  there  have  been  fome 
able  landfcapc-painters  who  have  never  praftifed  it, 
either  through  fear  or  cuftom,  as  Claude  Lorrain  and 
fome  others. 

Of  the  SJly  and  Clouds,  The  fcy,  in  painters  terms, 
is  the  ethereal  part  over  our  heads  ;  but  more  par- 
ticulaily  the  air  in  which  we  breathe,  and  that  where 
clouds  and  ftorms  are  engendered.  Its  colour  is  blue, 
growing  clearer  as  it  approaches  the  earth,  becaufe  of 
ihe  interpofition  of  vapours  arifing  between  the  eye  and 
the  horizon  ;  which,  being  penetrated  by  the  light, 
coinmunicstes  it  to  objefts  in  a  greater  or  lefTcr  degree, 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  remote. 

But  we  murt  obferve,  that  this  light  being  either 
yellow  or  redJifli  in  the  evening,  at  funfet,  thefe  fame 
oi  iefts  partake  not  only  of  the  light,  but  of  the  co- 
lour :  thus  the  yellow  light  mixing  with  the  blue,  which 
is  the  natural  colour  of  the  llcy,  alters  it,  and  gives  it  a 
tint  more  or  lefs  greenilh,  as  the  yellgwnefs  of  the  light 
is  more  or  !efj  dc«p. 

This  ol.fervation  is  general  and  infallible ;  but 
there  is  an  infinity  of  particular  ones,  which  the  pain- 
ter muft  make  upon  the  natural,  with  his  pencil  in  his 
hand,  when  occafion  offers  ;  for  there  are  very  fine  and 
Sngular  eilefts  appearing  in  the  iky,  which  it  ia  difH- 
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cult  to  make  one  conceive  by  phyfiea!  rcafons.  Who 
can  tell,  for  example,  why  we  fee,  in  the  bright  part, 
of  fome  clouds,  a  fine  red,  when  the  fource  of  the  light 
which  plays  upon  them  is  a  moil  lively  and  diiUnguilh- 
ing  yellow?  Who  can  account  for  the  tJifferent  reds 
fecn  in  different  clouds,  at  the  very  moment  that  thefe 
reds  receive  the  light  but  in  one  place  ?  for  thefe  co- 
lours and  furprifing  appearances  feem  to  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  rainbovv,  a  phenomenon  for  which  the  phi- 
lofopher  pretends  to  give  lolid  reafons. 

Thefe  effcfts  are  all  feen  in  the  evening  when  the 
weather  is  inclining  to  change,  either  before  a  dorm, 
or  after  it,  when  it  is  not  quite  gone,  but  has  left  fome 
remains  of  it  to  draw  our  attention. 

The  property  of  clouds  is  to  be  thin  and  airy,  both 
in  fliape  and  colour:  their  (liapes,  though  infinite, 
mud  be  fiudied  and  choftn  after  nature,  at  fuch  times, 
Es  they  appear  fine.  To  make  them  look  thin,  wc 
ought  to  make  their  grounds  unite  thinly  with  them, 
cfpecially  near  their  extremities,  as  if  they  were  tranf- 
parent  :  And  if  we  would  have  them  thick,  their  re- 
flections mud  be  fo  mana'jed,  as,  without  «!ellroyIn<j 
their  thinneD,  they  may  feera  to  wind  and  unite,  ifne- 
ceffary,  with  the  clouds  that  are  next  to  them.  Littlc 
clouds  often  difcover  a  little  manner,  and  feldom  havu 
a  good  effedt,  unlefj  when,  being  near  each  other,  theyr , 
feem  altogether  to  make  but  one  objeA. 

In  Ihort,  the  characler  of  the  llcy  is  to  be  luminous  ; 
and,  as  it  is  even  the  fource  of  light,  every  thing  that 
is  upon  the  earth  mud  yield  to  it  in  biightnefs:  If, 
however,  there  is  any  thing  that  comes  near  it  in  light, 
it  mud  be  waters,  and  poliihed  bodiei  which  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  luminous  refleftions. 

But  whild  the  painter  makes  the  /ley  luminous,  he 
mull  not  reprefent  it  always  (hining  throughout. 

On  the  contrary,  he  muft  contrive  his  light  fo, 
that  the  greatcft  part  of  it  may  fall  only  upon  one 
place :  and,  to  make  it  more  apparent,  he  mud  take 
as  much  care  as  poflible  to  put  it  in  oppofition  to  fome 
terreftrlal  objeft,  that  may  render  it  more  lively  by  its 
dark  colour  ;  as  a  tree,  tower,  or  fome  other  building 
that  is  a  little  high. 

This  principal  light  might  alfo  be  heightened,  by  a 
certain  difpofition  of  clouds  having  a  fuppofed  light, 
or  a  light  ingenioufly  inclofed  between  clouds,  whofe 
fweet  obfcutity  fpreads  itfclf  by  little  and  little  on  all 
hands.  We  have  a  great  many  examples  of  this  in 
the  Flemiih  fchool,  which  bell  underdbod  landfcape^ 
as  P:iul  Bril,  Brugel,  Saveri  :  And  the  Sadelers  and 
Merian's  prints  give  a  clear  idea  of  it,  and  wondci'.illy 
awaken  the  genius  of  thofe  wao  have  the  principks  of, 
the  claro-fcuro. 

Of  Offikips  and  Mountains.  Offskips  have  a  near 
affinity  with  the  lliy ;  it  is  the  (ky  which  deter- 
mines either  the  torce  or  faintnels  of  them.  They  are 
darkelt  when  the  flty  is  moll  loaded,  and  brighteil 
when  it  is  moll  clear.  They  fometimes  intermix  their 
(hapes  and  lights  ;  and  there  are  times,  and  coun- . 
tries,  where  the  clouds  pafs  between  the  mountains,,, 
whofe  tops  rife  and  appear  above  them.  Mountainsr 
that  are  high,  and  covered  with  fnow,  are  very  proper 
to  produce  extraordinary  effedts  in  the  offskip,  which, 
are  advantageeus  to  the  painter,  and  pleafing  to  the 
fpeftator. 

The  difpofition  of  offskips  is  arbitrary  ;  let  them 
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only  agree  with  the  whole  together  of  t!;e  piclure,  and 
the  nsture  of  t'le  country  we  would  reprefent.  They 
are  ulually  bhie,  becaiils  of  the  interpol'ition  of  air  be. 
tween  them  and  tfce  eye  :  but  they  lofe  tliiis  colour  by 
degrees,  as  they  cone  ntarcr  the  eye,  and  fo  take  that 
which  is  nntural  to  tlie  ofcjefts. 

In  dillancin,j  mountains,  we  muft  obferve  to  join 
tiiem  iiifenfilly  by  the  roundlnga  off,  which  the  reflec- 
tions make  probable  ;  and  mutt,  among'  other  things, 
avoid  a  ceitain  edginefs  in  their  extremities,  which 
roskeij  them  appear  in  dices,  as  if  cut  with  fciflars, 
anJ  ftuck  upon  the  cloth. 

We  mult  further  obferve,  that  the  air,  at  the  feet 
of  mountains,  ;  eii,;  charged  with  vapours,  is  more 
fufceptible  ot  light  than  at  their  tops.  In  this  cafe, 
wc  fuppofe  the  main  light  to  be  fet  reafombly  hit  ", 
and  to  enlighten  the  mountains  equally,  or  that  the 
clouds  deprive  them  of  the  light  of  the  fun.  But  if 
we  fuppofe  the  main  light  to  be  very  low,  and  to 
ftrike  the  mountains,  tl^en  their  tops  will  be  llrongly 
enlightened,  as  well  as  every  thing  elfe  in  the  fame  de- 
gree ot  light. 

Though  the  forms  of  things  diminifh  in  bignef";,  and 
colours  lofe  their  ftrengtli,  in  proportion  as  they  recede 
from  the  iirft  plan  of  tlit  pifture,  to  the  moll  remote 
offskip,  as  we  obferve  in  nature  and  common  praftice; 
yet  this  does  not  exclude  the  ufe  of  the  accidents. 
Thefe  contiibute  greatly  to  the  wonderful  in  landfcape, 
when  they  are  properly  introduced,  and  when  the  ar- 
lift  has  a  juft  idea  of  their  good  effedls. 

Of  Verdure,  or  Turjing.  By  turfing  is  meant  the 
greennefs  with  which  the  herbs  colour  the  ground : 
This  is  done  feveral  wp.ys  ;  and  the  diverfity  proceeds 
not  only  from  the  nature  of  plants,  which,  for  the 
moft  part,  have  their  particular  verdures,  but  alfo  from 
the  chan -e  of  feafons,  and  the  colour  of  the  earth, 
when  the  herbs  are  but  thin  fown.  By  this  variety,  a 
painter  may  choofe  or  unite,  in  the  fame  trail  of  land, 
ftveral  forts  of  greens,  intermixed  and  blended  toge- 
ther, which  arc  often  of  great  ftrvice  to  thofe  who 
know  how  to  ufe  them ;  becaufc  this  diverfity  of  greens, 
as  it  is  often  found  in  nature,  gives  a  charaifter  of  truth 
to  thofe  parts,  where  it  is  properly  ufed.  There  is^  a 
wonderful  example  of  this  part  of  landfcape,  in  the 
view  of  Mechlin,  by  Rubens. 

Of  Rocks.  Though  rocks  have  all  forts  of  fhapes, 
and  participate  of  all  colours,  yet  there  are,  in 
their  diverfity,  certain  characters  which  cannot  be 
well  exprcfled  without  having  recourfe  to  nature. 
Some  are  in  banks,  and  fct  ofl'  with  beds  of  (hrubs ; 
others  in  huge  blocks,  either  projecling  or  falling 
back  ;  othfTS  confifl  of  large  broken  parts,  contiguous 
to  each  other  ;  and  others,  in  fhort,  of  an  enormous 
fize,  all  in  one  ttonc,  either  naturally,  as  free-ilone,  or 
«Ue  through  the  injuries  of  time,  which  in  the  courfe 
of  many  a,- es  has  worn  away  iheir  marks  of  feparation. 
But,  whatever  their  form  be,  they  are  ufually  fet  out 
with  clefts,  breaks,  hollows,  burfies,  mofs,  and  the 
ftains  of  time  ;  and  thefe  particulars,  well  managed, 
ereatc  a  certain  idea  of  truth. 

Rocks  are  of  themfclves  gloomy,  and  only  proper 
far  folitudes:  but  where  accompanied  with  builies, 
they  infpire  a  frefh  air  ;  and,  when  they  have  waters, 
tltlicr  prscetding  frum,   or  waihing  them,  they  give 
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an  infi.iite  pleafure,  and  kcTi  to  have  a  foul  which  ^tai-     I.anJ- 
mates  them,  and  makes  thsm  foclable.  fcupw. 

Of  Grour.ds    or  Lands.     A    ground    cr    land,    iri  * 

painters  terms,  is  a  certain  diltinct  piece  of  land, 
which  is  neither  too  woody  nor  hilly.  Groiuids  co:i- 
trlbute,  more  than  ar.y  thing,  to  the  gradation  and 
diftancin^  of  landfcape  ;  beciuf;  they  follow  one  ano- 
ther, either  in  (hape,  or  in  the  claru-olfcuro,  or  in  their 
variety  of  colouring,  or  by  fome  infenfible  conjunction 
ot  one  with  another. 

Multiplicity  of  grounds,  though  it  be  often  con- 
trary to  gran  J  manner,  does  not  quice  deltroy  it ;  for, 
befides  the  extent  of  country  which  it  exhibits,  it  is 
fufceptible  of  the  accidents  we  have  mentioned,  and 
which,  with  good  management,  have  a  fine  effect. 

There  is  one  nicety  to  be  obletvej  in  ground:, 
which'  is,  that  in  order  to  characterize  them  well, 
care  muil  i>e  taken,  that  the  trees  in  the.Tihavi:  a  dif- 
ferent verdure  and  different  colours  from  thofe  grounds ; 
though  this  difference,  withal,  mull  not  be  too  ap- 
parent. 

Of  Terraces.  A  terrace,  in  painting,  is  a  piece 
of  ground,  either  quite  naked  or  having  very  little 
hcrbige,  like  great  roads  and  places  often  frequent- 
ed. They  are  of  ufe  chiefly  in  the  foregrounds  of  a 
picture,  where  they  ought  to  be  very  fpacious  and 
open,  and  accompanied,  if  we  think  tit,  with  fome  ac- 
cidental verdure,  and  alfo  with  fome  Hones,  which,  if 
placed  with  judgment,  give  a  terrace  a  greater  air  of 
probability. 

Of  Buildings.  Painters  mean  by  buildings  any 
ftruttures  they  generally  reprefent,  but  chiefly  fiich  as 
are  of  a  regular  architecture,  or  at  lead  are  moft  con- 
fpicuous.  Thus  building  is  not  fo  proper  a  name  for 
the  houfes  of  country-people,  or  the  cottages  of  Ihep- 
herds,  which  are  introduced  into  the  rural  talle,  a& 
for  regularand  Ihowy  edifices, whicb are  alwaysbrought 
into  the  heroic. 

Buildings  in  general  are  a  great  ornament  In  land- 
fcapes,  even  when  they  are  Gothic,  or  appear  partly  in- 
habited and  partly  ruinous:  they  raife  the  imagination' 
by  the  ufe  they  arc  thought  to  be  defigned  for  ;  as  ap- 
pears from  ancient  towers,  which  feem  to  have  been  the 
habitationsof  fairies,  and  are  now  retreats  for  ihepherda 
and  owls. 

Poulfin  has  very  elegantly  handled  the  Roman  man- 
ner of  aichitetture  in  his  works,  as  Bourdon  has  done 
the  Gothic  ;  which,  however  Gothic,  fails  not  to  give 
a  fubllme  air  t&  his  landlcipes.  Little  Bernard  hass 
introduced  into  his  facred  liilloty  what  may  be  callect 
a  Babylonian  manner  ;  which,  extraordinary  as  it  is, 
has  its  grandeur  and  magnificence.  Nor  ought  fuch 
pieces  of  architefture  to  be  quite  rejected  :  tliey  raife 
the  imagination  ;  and  perhaps  would  fucceed  in  the 
heroic  ilyle,  if  they  were  placed  among  half- lillant  ob- 
jefts,  and  if  we  knew  how  to  ufe  them  properly. 

Of  IVaters.  Much  of  the  fpirit  of  landfcape  is 
owing  to  the  waters  which  are  introduced  in  it.  They 
appear  in  divers  manners  ;  lometimes  impetuous,  aa 
when  a  florin  makes  them  ovcrtlow  their  banks  ;  at- 
other  times  rebounding,  as  by  the  fall  of  a  rock  ;  at 
other  times,  through  unufual  prelFure,  gulhing  out  and 
dividing  into  an  infinity  of  filver  (Ireanis,  w.iole  m.itioa 
and  tnuiiciuring  a^jrecably  deceive   both  tlie  eye   and 
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ear  ;  at  other  times  caim  ani  purliuj  !n  a  LnJy  bed  ; 
at  other  times  lo  ftill  and  (landing,  as  to  become  a 
'  faithful  lookiiig-glafs,  which  doubles  all  the  objefts 
that  are  oppofuc  to  it  ;  and  in  this  Hate  they  have  more 
life  than  in  the  mod  violent  agitation.  Conlult  Bour- 
don's works,  or  at  leaft  his  prints,  on  this  fuhieft  :  he 
is  one  of  thofe  who  have  treated  of  waters  with  the 
greateft  fpiiit  and  bell  genius. 

Waters  are  not  proper  for  every  fituatinn  :  but  to 
exprTfsthem  well,  the  artifl  ought  to  be  perfeft  ma'ler 
of  the  cxaftncfs  of  watery  refleftions;  becaufe  theyonly 
make  painted  water  appear  as  real :  for  praftice  alone, 
■without  exadnefe,  dellroys  the  effeft,  and  abates  the 
pleafure  of  the  eye.  The  rule  for  tl.cfe  refletlions 
is  very  eafy,  and  therefore  the  painter  is  the  lefs  par- 
donable for  nealedlmiT  it. 

But  it  muft  be  obferved,4hat  though  water  be  as  a 
looking-glafs,  yet  it  does  not  faithfully  reprefent  ob- 
ieds  but  when  it  is  ftill;  for  if  it  be  in  any  motion, 
cither  in  a  natural  courfe  or  by  the  driving  of  the 
wind,  its  furface,  becoming  uneven,  receives  on  its 
iV.rges  fuch  lights  and  ftiades  as,  mixincj  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  objcfts,  confound  both  their  (hapes  and 
CL'lours. 

Of  the  Foreground  of  a  Pi/lure.  As  it  is  the  part 
of  the  foreground  to  ulher  the  eye  into  the  piece,  great 
care  muil  be  taken  that  the  eye  meet  with  good  recep- 
tion ;  fometimesby  the  opening  of  a  fine  terrace,  whofe 
defign  and  workmanlhip  may  be  equally  curious;  fome- 
times  by  a  variety  of  well-diftinguilhed  plants,  and 
fhofcfometimes flowered;  and  at  other  times,  by  figures 
iaa  lively  taile,  or  other  objcfts,  either  admirakle  for 
Uheir  novelty  or  introduced  as  by  chance. 

In  a  word,  the  artill  cannot  too  much  ftudy  his  fore- 
ground objefts,  fince  they  attraft  the  eye,  imprefs  the 
firft  charafter  of  truth,  and  greatly  contribute  to  make 
ihe  artifice  of  a  pifture  fuccefsfiil,  and  to  anticipate  our 
efteem  for  the  whole  work. 

Of  Plants.  Plants  are  not  always  necetTary  In  fore- 
grounds, becaufe,  as  we  have  obferved,  there  are  fe- 
veral  w.iys  of  making  thofe  grounds  agreeable.  But 
if  we  refolve  to  draw  plants  there,  we  ought  to  paint 
them  exaAly  after  the  hfe  ;  or  at  leaft,  among  fuch  as 
we  paint  praftic.dly,  there  ought  to  be  fome  more  fi- 
nifhed  than  the  reft,  and  whofe  kinds  may  be  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  difference  of  defign  and  colouring,  to 
the  end  that,  by  a  probable  fuppofition,  they  may  give 
the  otheis  a  charafter  of  trutli.  What  has  been  faid 
here  of  plants  may  be  applied  to  the  branches  and 
barks  of  trees. 

Of  Figures.  In  compofing  landfcape,  the  artift 
may  have  intended  to  give  it  a  charader  agreeable  to 
the  fubjeft  he  has  chofen,  and  which  his  figures  ought 
to  reprefent.  He  may  alfo,  and  it  cammonly  happens, 
have  only  thought  of  his  figures,  after  finifhinj;  his 
landfcape.  The  truth  is,  the  figures  in  moll  landfcapes 
are  made  rather  to  accompany  than  to  fuit  them. 

It  is  true,  there  are  landfcapes  fo  difpofed  and  fitu- 
ated,  as  to  require  only  pafiing  figures ;  which  feve- 
ral  good  mailers,  each  in  his  ftyle,  have  introduced, 
as  Poiifnn  in  the  heroic,  and  Fou:iuier  in  the  rural, 
with  all  probability  and  grace.  It  is  true  alfo,  that 
relting  figures  have  been  made  to  appear  inwardly  ac- 
tive. And  thefe  two  different  ways  of  treatin<^figures 
afe  not  to  be  blamed,  becaufe  they  ad  equally,  though 


in  a  dlfl'^rent  manner.  Tt  is  rather  inliTlion  that  ought  L^nd- 
to  be  blamed  in  figures  ;  for  in  this  condition,  which  ^'^■^^^'-  ^^ 
r.ibs  them  of  all  connexion  with  the  landfc.ipe,  they 
appear  to  be  palled  on.  But  witliout  obllruiling  the 
painter's  liberty  in  this  rcfpecl,  undoubtedly  the  beft 
way  to  mike  figures  valuable  is,  to  make  them  fo  to 
agree  with  the  charatler  of  the  landfcape,  that  it  may 
fcem  to  have  been  made  purely  for  the  figures.  We 
would  not  have  them  either  infipid  or  indifferent,  but 
to  reprefent  fame  little  fubjeft  to  awaken  the  fpcfta- 
tor's  attention,  or  elfe  to  give  the  picture  a  n;ime  of 
dillinftion  among  the  curious. 

Great  care  muft  be  taken  to  proportion  the  fize  of 
the  figures  to  the  bignefs  of  the  trees,  and  other  ob- 
jeds  of  the  landfcape.  If  they  be  too  large,  the  pic- 
t  ue  will  difcover  a  little  manner;  and  if  too  fmall, 
tl.ey  will  have  the  air  of  pigmici  ;  which  will  deftroy 
the  worth  of  them,  and  make  the  landfcape  look  enor- 
mous. There  is,  however,  a  greater  inconvenience  in 
making  figures  too  large  than  too  fmall ;  becaufe  the 
latter  at  leaft  gives  an  air  of  greatnefs  to  all  the  reft. 
But  as  landfcape  figures  are  generally  fmall,  they  mull 
be  touched  with  fpirit,  and  fuch  lively  figures  as  will 
attraft,  and  yet  preferve  probability  and  a  general 
imion.  The  artift  muft,  in  fine,  remember,  that  as  the 
figures  chiefly  give  life  to  a  landfcape,  they  mull  be 
difperfed  as  conveniently  as  pofiible. 

Of  Trees.  The  beauty  of  trees  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  greateft  ornaments  of  landfcape  ;  on  accountofthe 
variety  of  their  kin, Is,  and  their  frcHinefs,  but  chiefly 
their  h'ghtnefs,  which  makes  them  feem,  as  being  ex- 
pofcd  to  the  air,  to  be  always  in  motion. 

Though  diverfity  be  pleafing  in  all  the  objefts  of 
landfcape,  it  is  chiefly  in  trees  that  it  fhows  its  greatefl 
beauty.  Landfcape  confidersboch  their  kinds  and  their 
forrris.  Their  kinds  require  the  painter's  particular 
ftudy  and  attention,  in  onler  to  dilllnguifh  them  from 
each  other  ;  for  we  muft  be  able  at  firll  fight  to  difco- 
ver  which  are  oaks,  elms,  firs,  fycamoreS;  poplars,  wil- 
lows, pines,  and  other  fuch  trees,  which,  by  a  fpecific 
colour,  or  touching,  are  dillinguilhable  from  all  other 
kinds.  This  lludy  is  too  large  to  be  acquired  in  all  its 
extent ;  and,  indeed,  few  painters  have  attained  fuch  a 
competent  exattnefs  in  it  as  their  art  requires.  But  it 
is  evident,  that  thofe  who  come  nearell  to  perfedioa 
in  it,  will  make  their  works  infinitely  pleafing,  and  gain 
a  great  name. 

Befides  the  variety  which  is  found  in  each  kind  of 
tree,  there  is  in  all  trees  a  general  v.triety.  This  is  ob- 
ferved in  the  different  manners  in  which  their  branches 
are  difpofed  by  a  fport  of  nature  ;  which  takes  delight 
in  making  fome  very  vigorous  and  thick,  others  more 
dry  and  thin  ;  fome  more  green,  others  more  red  or 
yellow.  The  excellence  of  praitice  lies  in  the  mix- 
ture of  thefe  v.irieties :  but  if  the  artift  can  diftinguilh 
the  forts  but  indiflereutly,  he  ought  at  leaft  to  vary 
their  makes  and  colours  ;  becaufe  repetition  in  hnd- 
fcape  is  as  tirefome  to  the  eye,  as  monotony  in  dif- 
courfe  is  to  the  ear. 

The  variety  oF  their  makes  is  fo  great,  that  the  pain- 
ter would  be  inexcufable  not  to  put  it  in  pradlce  up- 
on occafi^n,  efpecially  when  he  finds  it  nccelfiry  ,to 
awaken  the  fpettator's  attention  ;  for,  among  ireea, 
we  difcovtr  the  young  and  the  old,  the  open  and  clofe,  • 
tapering  audfquat,  bending  upwards  and  downw.-ir  !s, 
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ffoop'ng' sui J  fhooting  :  in  (Tiort,  the  variety  is  rattier 
to  be  conceived  than  exprefled.  For  inllaiice,  the  cha- 
ratler  of  youngj  trees  is,  to  have  long  llendcr  branches, 
few  in  nnmbtr,  I  nt  well  ittoiit  ;  boughs  well  divided, 
and  the  foliage  vigovosi  and  well  (haped  :  whereas,  in 
old  trees,  the  tranches  are  ihotf,  rtorky,  thick,  and 
mimcrous ;  the  tufts  blunt,  and  the  foLuge  unequal  and 
ill  fhapcd  :  but  a  little  ot  fervation  ant!  genius  will  make 
lis  ptrlccily  ftnfible  ofthefe  particulars. 

In  the  various  makes  of  trees,  there  muft  alfo  be  a 
diftri!  uticn  of  branches,  that  has  a  jnlt  relat  on  to,  and 
probable  connexion  wich,  the  bou;jhs  or  tufts,  fo  as 
mutually  to  afiifl  each  other  in  giving  the  tree  an  ap- 
pearance of  thickncfs  and  of  truth.  But,  whatevtr 
their  natures  or  manners  of  brancfiing  be,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  handling  muft  be  lively  and  thin, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  fpint  of  their  cbaraiSers. 

Trees  likewife  vary  in  their  barks,  which  are  com- 
monly grey  ;  but  this  grey,  which  in  thick  air,  and 
low  and  marfhy  places,  looks  !  lackifn,  appears  lighter 
in  a  clear  air:  and  it  often  happens,  in  dry  places,  that 
the  bark  gathers  a  thin  mofs,  which  makes  it  look 
quite  yellow  ;  fo  that,  to  mike  the  b.uk  of  a  tree  ap- 
parent, the  pointer  may  fuppofe  it  to  be  light  upon  a 
dark  ground,  and  dark  on  a  I'ght  one. 

The  obfervation  of  the  diflcrcnt  barks  merits  a  par- 
ticular attention  j  for  it  will  appear,  that,  in  hard 
woods,  age  chaps  them,  and  thereby  gives  them  a  fort 
of  embroidery  ;  ;ind  that,  in  proportion  as  they  grow 
old,  thefc  chaps  grow  more  deep.  .And  other  acci- 
dents  in  barks  may  arifc  cither  from  mniilnre,  or  dry- 
nefs,  or  green  mofTes,  or  white  ftains  of  icveral  trees. 

The  Larks  of  white  woods  v;i'l  alfo  afford  much 
matter  for  praftice,  if  their  diverfity  be  duly  ftudied  ; 
and  this  confideration  leads  us  to  fay  fomcthing  of  the 
ftndy  ot  landfcape. 

Of  the  Study  of  Landfcape.  The  fludy  of  land- 
fcape may  be  conliuered  either  with  refpecl  to  be- 
ginners, or  to  thofe  who  have  made  fome  advances 
in  it. 

Beginners  will  find,  in  pra&ice,  that  the  chief 
trouble  of  landfc?pe  lies  in  handling  trees  ;  and  it  is 
not  only  in  pracficc,  tut  alfo  in  fpcculation,  that  trees 
are  the  molt  difficult  part  of  landlcape,  as  they  are  its 
greateft  ornament.  But  it  is  only  propofed  here^  to 
give  beginners  an  idea  of  trees  in  general,  and  to  fliow 
them  how  to  exprefs  them  well.  It  would  be  neeJ- 
lefs  to  point  out  to  them  the  common  efiefts  of  trees 
and  plants,  tecaufe  they  ate  obvious  to  every  one  ; 
yet  there  are  fome  thInL',s,  which,  though  not  un- 
known, deftrve  our  refit  £lion.  We  know,  for  in- 
ftance,  that  all  trees  require  air,  fome  raoie,  fome  lefs, 
as  the  chief  caufe  of  their  vegetation  and  produftioii; 
and  for  this  reafon,  all  trees  (except  the  cyprefs,  ami 
fome  others  of  the  fame  kind)  fep-irate  in  their  growth 
from  one  another  and  frcm  other  ftrange  bodies  as 
much  as  polTible,  and  their  branches  and  foliage  do 
the  fame  :  wherefore,  to  give  them  that  air  and  thin- 
neff,  which  is  their  principal  character,  the  branches, 
boughs,  and  folias^e,  mult  appear  to  fly  from  each 
other,  to  proceed  from  oppofite  p.irts,  and  be  well  di- 
vided. And  all  this  without  order  ;  as  if  chance  aid- 
ed nature  in  the  fanciful  divirfitv  But  to  fay  parti- 
cularly how  thefe  trunks,  Ijranches,  and  foliages, 
ought  to  be  diftributcd,  would  be  needlifs,  aud  only 
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a  defcription  of  the  wfirks  of  great  mafters  :  a  littJj     I- 
refleftion  on  nature  will  be  of  more   fcrvice   than  all     '' 
that  can  Lc  faid  on  this  head.     By  great  mailers,  we 
mean   fuch   as  have   publiihed   prints ;  for  thofe   will 
give  better  ideas  to  young  copyifts  than  even  the  paint- 
ings thcmfelves. 

Among  the  many  great  maflers  of  all  fchoob,  De 
Piles  prefers  Titian's  wooden  prints,  where  the  Um 
are  Weil  Ihaped  ;  and  thofe  which  Cornelius  Cort  and 
Agolliiio  Carracci  have  engraved.  And  he  aflcrts, 
that  beginners  can  do  no  better  than  contract,  above 
all  things,  an  habit  of  imitating  the  touches  of  thcfc 
great  nialiers,  and  of  conlidering  at  the  fame  time 
the  perfpeftive  cf  the  branches  and  foliages,  and  ob- 
ftrving  how  they  apper.r,  either  when  riling  r.nd  feca 
from  below,  or  when  linking  and  feen  from  above, 
or  when  fronting  and  viewed  from  a  point,  or  when 
they  appear  In  profile  ;  and,  in  a  word,  when  fet  in 
the  various  views  in  which  nature  prefitnts  them,  with- 
out altering  their  chaiacters. 

Alter  having  fluiied  and  copied,  with  the  pen  or 
crayon,  tirft  the  prints,  and  then  the  deiigns  of  Titian 
and  Cam  cci,  the  itudent  flioulJ  imitate  with  the 
pencil  thofe  touches  which  they  have  molt  diltinftly 
fpecified,  if  their  pointings  can  be  procured  :  but  fince 
they  are  fcarce,  others  fhould  be  got  which  have  a  good 
charatler  for  their  touching  ;  as  thofe  of  Fouquier, 
who  is  a  molt  excellent  model :  Paul  Bril,  Breugel, 
and  Bourdon,  are  alfo  very  good  ;  their  touching  is 
neat,  lively,  and  thin. 

After  having  duly  weighed  the  nature  of  trees, 
their  fpread  and  order,  and  the  difpoiition  of  their 
branches,  the  artill  mult  get  a  lively  idea  of  them,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  them  throughout,  either 
by  making  them  apparent  and  diftinCt  in  the  fore- 
grounds, or  obfcure  and  confuted  in  proportion  to  their 
diflance. 

After  having  thus  gained  fome  knowledge  in  good 
manner,  it  will  next  be  proper  to  lludy  after  nature, 
and  to  choofe  and  rectify  it  according  to  the  idea 
which  the  aforefaid  great  matters  had  of  it.  As  to 
perftttion,  it  can  only  be  expedted  from  long  pradlice 
and  ptrftverance.  On  the  whole,  it  is  proper  for  thofe 
who  have  an  inclination  for  landfcape,  above  all  things 
to  take  the  proper  m.ethods  for  beginning  it  well. 

As  for  thofe  who  have  made  forae  advances  in  this 
part  of  painting,  it  is  proper  they  fhould  coUett  the 
neceffary  materials  for  their  further  improvement,  and 
fhuly  thofe  objeds  at  lead  which  they  Ihall  have  molt 
frequent  occaflon  to  reprefent. 

Painters  ufually  comprife,  under  the  woiiflujy,  any 
thing  v\hatever  which  they  either  dtlign  or  paint  fe- 
parately  after  the  life  ;  whether  figures,  heads,  feet, 
hands,  draperies,  animals,  mount::ins,  trees,  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  or  whatever  may  confirm  them  in  the 
juft  invitation  of  nature  :  the  drawing  of  thefe  thir.gs 
is  what  they  cM  flatly  ;  whether  they  be  for  inftruc- 
tion  in  dclign,  or  ojily  to  alTure  them  of  the  truth, 
and  to  perftdt  their  work.  In  fad,  this  wort!  flu.!y 
is  the  more  properly  ufed  by  painters,  as  in  the  di- 
verfjty  of  nature  they  are  daily  making  new  difcove- 
ries,  and  confirming  thcmfelves  in  what  they  already 
kno' . 

As  the  landf  ape-painter  need  only  Itudy  fuch  ob-' 
jefls  as  arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  we  uouli. 
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recommend  to  Kim  fome  order,  that  his  drawinjrs  may 
be  always  at  hand  when  he  wants  thetn.  Forinftance, 
'  he  (hoiild  copy  after  nature,  on  fepnrate  papers,  the 
different  effefls  of  treC8  in  general,  ?nd  the  different 
et^etfs  of  each  kind  in  particular,  with  their  trunks, 
foliage,  nnd  colours.  He  fhould  alfo  tAe  the  fame 
method  with  fome  forts  of  plants,  becaufe  their  variety 
is  a  great  ornament  to  terraces  on  fore-prounds.  He 
ouK'ht  likewife  to  ftiidy  the  effefts  of  the  fl<:y  in  the 
fevetal  times  of  the  day  and  feafons  of  the  year, 
in  the  various  difpofitions  of  clouds,  both  in  ferene, 
thundcrinc;,  and  ftormy  weather  ;  and  in  the  offskip, 
thy  feveral  forts  of  rocks,  waters,  and  other  principal 
olijefts. 

Thcfe  drawings,  which  may  he  made  at  different 
times,  (hiiuli  be  collected  together  ;  and  nil  that  relate 
to  one  matter  be  put  into  a  book,  to  which  the  ariift 
may  have  recourfe  at  any  time  for  what  he  wants. 

Now,  if  the  fine  effedls  ©f  nature,  whether  in  fhape 
■or  colour,  whether  for  an  entire  piamc  or  a  part  of 
pne,  be  the  artift's  ftudy  ;  and  if  the  difficulty  lies  in 
choofing  thofe  effefts  wtll,  he  muft  for  this  purpofe  be 
horn  with  good  feufe,  good  tafte,  and  a  fine  genius  ; 
and  this  genius  mult  be  cultivated  by  the  obfei  valions 
vhich  ought  to  be  mndc  on  the  works  of  the  heft  ma- 
ilers, how  they  choofe  nature,  and  hew,  while  they 
correfted  her,  according  to  their  art,  tliey  preferved 
lier  charafter.  With  thefe  advantages,  deriveil  from 
nature  and  perfected  by  art,  the  painter  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  good  choice  ;  and,  by  dillinguilhiug  between 
the  good  and  the  had,  muft  needs  find  greut  inftruftion 
even  from  the  moft  common  things. 

To  {.-nprove  themfelves  in  this  kind  of  ftudies,  pain- 
ters have  taken  feveral  methods. 

There  are  fome  artifts  who  have  defigned  after  nature, 
and  in  the  open  fields  ;  and  have  there  quite  finifhed 
thofe  parts  which  they  had  chofen,  but  without  adding 
any  colour  to  them. 

Others  have  drawn,  in  oil  colours,  in  a  middle-tint, 
on  ftrong  paper  ;  and  found  this  method  convenient, 
becaufe,  the  colotirs  finking,  they  could  put  colour  on 
colour,  though  difTerent  from  each  other.  For  this 
purpofe  they  took  with  them  a  flat  box,  which  com- 
modioufiy  held  their  pallet,  pencils,  oil,  and  colours. 
This  method,  which  iiadeed  requires  feveral  imple- 
ments, is  doubtlefs  the  befl.  for  drawing  nature  more 
particularly,  and  with  greater  exaftnefs,  efpecially  if, 
after  the  work  be  dry  and  varniflied,  the  artift  return 
to  the  place  where  he  drew,  and  retouch  the  principal 
things  after  nature. 

Others  have  only  drawn  the  outlines  of  objefts,  and 
{lightly  walhed  them  in  colourr  near  the  life,  for  the 
eafe  of  their  memory.  Others  have  attentively  obftrved 
fuch  parts  as  they  had  a  mind  to  retain,  and  content- 
ed themfelves  with  committing  them  to  their  memory, 
•which  upon  occafion  gave  them  a  faithful  account  of 
them.  Others  have  made  drawings  in  paflil  and  wafli 
together.  Others,  with  more  curiofity  and  patience, 
have  gone  fevc-ral  times  to  the  places  which  were  to 
their  tafte:  the  iirfl.  time  they  only  made  choice  of  the 
parts,  and  drew  them  correftly  ;  and  the  other  times 
were  fpent  in  obferving  the  variety  of  colouring,  and 
its  alterations  through  change  of  light. 

Now  thefe  feveral  methods  are  very  good,  and  each 
,mjy  be  praflifed  as  bell  fuits  the  ftudent  and  his  tem- 
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psr:  btit  they  require  the  tiecelTanes  of  painting,  as 
colours,  pencils,  palHls,  and  leilure.  Nature,  how- 
ever, at  certain  times,  prefcnts  extraordinary  but 
tranfient  beauties,  and  fuch  as  can  be  of  no  ferrice  to 
the  artift  who  has  not  as  much  time  as  is  neceffary 
to  imitate  what  he  admires.  The  bell  way,  per- 
haps, to  make  advantage  of  fuch  momentary  occafions, 
is   this ; 

The  painter  being  provided  with  a  quire  of  paper, 
and  a  hlack-lead  pencil,  let  him  quickly,  but  flightly, 
defign  what  he  fees  extraordinary;  and,  to  remember 
the  colouring,  let  him  mark  the  principal  parts  with 
charafters,  which  he  may  explair  at  the  Itottom  of  the 
paper,  as  far  as  is  necefiary  lor  himfelf  to  undcrftand 
them  :  A  cloud,  for  inltance,  may  be  marked  A 
another  cloud  B,  a  light  C,  a  mountain  D,  a  terrace 
E,  and  fo  on.  And  having  repeated  thefe  letters  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paper,  let  him  write  againit  each 
that  it  is  of  fuch  or  inch  a  colour  ;  or  for  greater 
brevity,  only  /'/ue,  red,  -vio/ft,  grey,  &c.  or  any  other 
■(ho»ter  abLreviatioTi.  After  this,  he  mud  go  to 
painting  as  foon  as  pofTihle  ;  otherwife  moft  of  what 
he  has  obferved  will,  in  a  little  time,  flip  out  of  his 
memory.  This  method  is  the  more  uftful,  as  it  not 
only  prevents  our  lofing  an  infinity  of  fuddcn  and  tran- 
fitory  beauties,  but  alfo  helps,  by  means  of  the  afore- 
faid  markn  and  charafters,  to  perfe(S  the  other  methods 
■we  have  mentioned. 

If  it  be  afield.  Which  is  the  prepereft  time  for  thefe 
ftudies?  the  anfwer  i».  That  nature  ftiould  be  ftudied 
at  all  times,  becaufe  fhe  is  to  be  reprefented  at  all  fea- 
fons ;  but  autumn  yields  the  moft  plentiful  harveft  for 
her  fine  tfredts:  the  mildnefs.  of  that  feafon,  the  beauty 
of  the  fky,  the  richnefs  of  the  earth,  and  the  variety 
of  objtfts,  are  powerful  inducements  with  the  painter 
to  make  the  proper  inquiries  for  improving  his  genius 
and  perfefling  his  art. 

But  as  we  cannot  fee  or  obferve  every  thing,  it  h 
very  commendable  to  make  ufe  of  other  mens  ftudies, 
and  to  look  upon  them  as  if  they  were  our  own.  Ra- 
phiiel  fent  fome  young  men  into  Greece  to  defign  fuch 
things  as  he  thought  would  be  of  fcrvice  to  him,  and 
accordingly  made  ufe  of  them  to  as  good  purpofe  as  if 
he  hlmfelf  had  defigned  them  on  the  fpot :  for  this, 
Raphael  is  fo  far  from  deferving  cenfure,  that  he  ought, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  commended  ;  as  an  example, 
that  painters  ought  to  leave  no  way  untried  for  im- 
proving in  their  profeffions.  The  landfcape-painter 
may,  accordingly,  make  ufe  of  the  works  of  all  thofe 
who  have  excelled  in  any  kind,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
good  manner  ;  like  the  bees,  which  gather  their  variety 
of  honey  from  diHertnt  flowers. 

Genera/  Remarks  on  JLandfcBpes.  As  the  general 
rules  of  painting  are  the  bafis  of  all  the  feveral  kinds 
of  it,  we  muft  refer  the  landfcape-painter  co  them,  or 
rather  fuppofe  him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  them. 
We  ftiall  here  only  make  fome  general  remarks  on  this 
kind  of  painting. 

I.  JLandfcape  fuppofes  the  knowledge  and  praftice 
of  the  principal  rules  in  perJpeSive,  in  order  to  maintain 
probability. 

II.  The  nigher  the  leaves  of  trees  are  to  the  earth, 
the  larger  they  are,  and  the  greener ;  as  being  apteft 
to  receive,  in  abundance,  the  fap  which  nourilhes 
them  :  and  the  upper  branches  begin  iirll  to  take  the 
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indfcaiies-recnefs  or  ve'lownefs  wlii'cli  colours  them  in  autumn. 
><"""  But  it  is  otheiwifo  in  pliints;  for  thfir  ftocks  renew  a!l 
the  year  rounJ,  and  their  haves  lucceed  one  another, 
Ft  a  confiJeraMe  diftance  ot  time,  infomuch  ihat  na- 
ture, tinployed  in  producintj  new  leaves  to  adorn  tiic 
ftoek  as  it  rilef,  does  by  degrees  def.-rt  the  under  ones; 
which,  Iiaving  firft  performed  their  (iitice,  are  the  firit 
that  die  :  but  this  cfFetl  is  more  vifible  in  fome  than 
,   in  others. 

III.  The  unr^er  parts  of  all  leaves  are  of  a  brighter 
jrrten  than  the  upper,  and  almoft  always  incline  to  the 
filvcrifli  ;  and  thofe  which  are  wind-fliaktn  are  known 
from  others  by  that  colour:  but  if  we  view  them  from 
btnerith,  when  penetrated  by  the  fun's  ra-ys,  they  dif- 
cover  fuch  a  fine  and  lively  green  as  is  far  beyond  all 
ccmp?rifon. 

IV.  There  are  five  principal  things  which  give  fpi- 
rit  to  bndfcape,  viz.  figures,  animrils,  w.iter«,  wind- 
fhaken  tree.':,  and  thinnefi  of  pencilling  ;  to  which  add 
fmoke,  when  there  is  occ:ifion  to  introduce  it. 

V.  \Vhen  one  colour  predominates  throughout  a 
L'.ndfcape.  as  one  green  in  fpring,  or  one  red  in  au- 
tumn, the  piece  will  look  either  as  of  one  colour,  or 
fife  ss  unfiniiT;ed.  We  have  fren  many  of  Bourdon's 
landfcapes,  which,  by  handling  the  corn  one  way 
throughout,  have  lo't  much  of  their  beauty,  though 
the  fituations  and  waters  were  very  pleafjnt.  The  in- 
genious pjinter  mult  endeavour  to  correft,  an^,  ks 
they  fay,  re.ltem  the  harih  unfightly  colouring  of  win- 
ter and  fpring  by  means  of  figures,  waters,  and  build- 
ings ;  for  iu.-Timer  and  autumn  fubjeAs  are  of  them- 
lelves  capable  of  great  variety. 

VI.  Titian  and  Carrache  are  the  beft  moJels  for  in- 
fpiring  good  tafte,  and  leading  the  pair.ter  into  a  good 
track,  with  regard  to  forms  and  colours.  He  mull 
life  all  his  efforts  to  gain  a  iull  idea  of  the  principVs 
which  thofe  great  men  have  left  us  in  their  works  ; 
and  to  have  his  imagination  filled  vviih  them,  if  he 
would  advance  by  degrees  towards  that  perfcdion 
which  the  artift  fliould  always  h^ve  in  view. 

VII.  The  hndfcapcs  of  thcfe  two  mailers  teach  us 
a  great  m'.ny  things,  of  which  difiourfe  can  give  us 
no  exaift  idea,  nor  any  general  principle.  Which  way, 
for  example,  can  ihe  meafures  of  treen  in  general  be 
determined,  a3  wc  detei  mine  thofe  of  the  hiiniau  !  ody  ? 
The  tree  las  no  ftttkd  proportions  ;  moft  of  its 
beauty  lies  in  the  coiitrall  of  its  bninche--,  an  un-qual 
c*iftrihutIon  of  boughs,  and,  in  fliort,  a  kind  rf  whiin- 
acal  variety,  whidi  nature  delights  in,  and  of  which 
the  painter  beconies  a  judge  when  he  has  thoroughly 
relifhed  the  woiks  of  the  two  mailers  aforefaid.  But 
we  mnft  fay,  in  Titian's  praife,  that  the  path  heftruck 
out  is  the  fureft  ;  becaufe  he  has  exaflly  in^.itated  na- 
ture in  its  variety  with  an  exquifite  tafte,  and  fine  co- 
louring :  whereas  Carrache,  tl.ough  an  able  artift,  luia 
not,  more  thisn  Cithers,  been  free  from  manner  in  his 
lanJf^npes. 

Viri.  One  of  the  greateft  perfeftions  of  landfcape, 
"in  the  variety  it  reprefents,  is  a  faithful  imiti'tion  of 
(■ach  particular  thnrafter :  as  its  greattll  fault  is  a 
licentious  pra6\ice,  which  brings  us  to  do  things  by 
role 

IX.  Amorg  thofe  things  which  r.re  painted  pradli- 
caily,  wr  ought  to  intermix  fome  done  after  nature,  to 
induce  the  fpettator  to  believe  that  all  arc  fo. 
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X.  Ae  there  are  llyles  of  thought,  fo  there  are  alfo'"'^''trai:iirs 
ftyles  of  execution.  We  have  handled  the  two  relating  "~~^ 
to  thought,  viz.  the  heroic  and  pa.loral ;  and  find 
that  tlitre  are  two  aifo  with  rCj'ard  to  execution,  viz. 
the  firm  Ityle.  and  the  polifiied  ;  theft  two  concern  the 
pencil,  and  the  n^ore  or  if  fs  ingenious  way  of  conducing 
it.  Thf  firm  ftyle  gives  life  to  work,  and  exciife  for 
bad  choice ;  and  the  poliflstd  fini.lies  ?nd  brightens 
every  tiling  ;  it  leaves  no  employment  for  the  Ipefta- 
tor's  imagination,  which  pleafes  itfelf  in  difcovering 
and  finishing  things  which  it  afcribes  to  the  artift,  tho' 
in  f«<5t  they  proceed  only  from  itfelf.  The  polifhecl 
ftyle  degenerates  into  the  foft  and  dull,  if  not  fupportcd 
by  a  good  opening  or  fituation  ;  but  w^en  thofi;  two 
char.:tteis  irie<t,  the  picture  is  fine. 

Sect.  III.     Of  Portraiture. 

Ir  painting  be  an  imitation  of  nature,  it  is  doubly 
f.>  in  a  portrait  ;  which  not  only  rcprefents  a  man  in 
general,  but  fuch  an  one  as  may  be  diliinguillied  from 
all  others.  And  as  the  greatell  perfection  of  a  por- 
trait is  txtreme  likencfa,  fo  the  gtiateit  of  its  faults  is 
to  reftml-le  a  perfon  for  whom  it  was  not  made;  fince 
there  are  not  in  the  world  two  p-jifons  quite  like  one 
another.  But  before  we  proceed  to  the  particulars  whi: :h 
let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  this  imitat'oii,  it  is  neoef- 
fary,  for  ihorte.iing  this  part  of  our  fubjed,  to  attend 
to  fome  j-eneral  propofitions. 

I.  Imitation  is  the  elfence  of  painting:  and  good 
choice  is  to  this  effence  what  ttie  virtues  arc  to  a 
man;  thty  raifc  the  value  of  it.  For  this  reafor,,  it 
is  extremely  the  painter's  intertft  to  choofc  none  Lut 
good  heads,  cr  favourable  moments  for  drawing  them, 
and  fuch  pofitions  as  may  fupp'y  the  want  of  a  fine 
natural. 

II.  There  arc  views  of  the  natural,  mote  or  lefs  ad", 
vantageous  j  ail  depends  upon  turning  it  well,  and  ta- 
king it  in  the  favourable  moment. 

III.  There  is  not  a  fingle  perfon  in  the  world  who 
has  not  a  peculiar  charafter  both  in  body  and  face. 

IV.  Simple  and  genuine  nature  is  more  proper  for 
imitation  ;  and  is  a  better  choice  than  nature  much 
formed,  and  embcUifhed  too  artificially. 

V.  To  adoin  nature  too  much  i?  doing  it  a  violence; 
and  tlie  '(ftion  which  attends  it  can  never  be  free  wd.en 
its  ornaments  are  not  eafy.  In  fliort,  iri  proportion  as 
we  adorn  nature,  we  make  it  degenerate  frotn  itfel;, 
and  bring  it  down  £0  art. 

VI.  iionie  meana  arc  more  aJvaiitageous  thr.n  others 
to  come  at  the  fame  end. 

VII.  We  muft  not  only  imitate  wh;t  we  do  fre  in 
nature,  but  alfo  \ihat  we  may  poffibly  fee  that  is  ai- 
vantaeeous  in  art. 

VIII.  Things  are  valuable  by  comparifon  ;  and  it  '\^ 
only  by  this  we  are  enabled  to  make  a  n'ght  jujgment 
of  them. 

IX.  Painters  enfily  accuOom  themfelves  to  their  own 
tints,  and  the  manner  of  their  mailers:  and  after  this 
habit  is  rooted  in  them,  thiy  view  nature  liot  as  the 
really  is,  '  ut  as  they  are  ufed  to  paint  her. 

X.  It  is  v€ry  difficult  to  make  a  pifture,  tlie  figures 
of  which  are  as  big  as  the  life,  to  have  its  effect  near  - 
as  at  a  diftance.     A  learned  pi>Sure  pleafes  the  ig- 
norant only  when  it   is  at   fome  diftance  ;  bivt  judge! 
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Portraiture  will  admire  its  artifice  near,  and  ita  elT«ft  at  a  di- 

""■^  ftance. 

XI.  Knowledge  m:,keswor!«pIe2fantanf'e:>ry.  The 
traveller  who  knows  his  road,  coiies  to  his  iourney's 
end  with  more  fpeed  and  certainty  thin  he  who  in- 
quires and  grop;s  it  out. 

XII.  It  is  proper,  before  we  begin  a  wnrk,  to 
meditate  upon  it,  and  to  make  a  nice  colourt'd  fl<ftch 
of  it,  for  our  own  fatishifti^n,  and  an  help  to  the 
memory. 

We  cannot  too  much  r'fleA  on  thefe  propofitiona  j 
and  it  is  ncttfTary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  them,  that 
they  may  prefcnt  thcmfelves  to  our  mind,  of  their  own 
accord,  without  our  being  at  the  trouble  to  recal  them 
to  oar  memory  when  we  are  at  work. 

There  are  four  things  necelTaiy  to  make  a  portrait 
pcrfe'3  ;  jir,  co'ouring,  aliituJe,  and  drefs. 

Of  Ah:  The  air  refpefts  the  lines  of  the  face,  the 
head  atti'-e,  and  the  fize. 

The  lines  of  the  face  depend  upon  exaiflnefa  of 
draujrht,  and  aT-eemcnt  of  the  parts  ;  which  all  tofre- 
ther  muft  reprtrfent  the  phyfiojjnomy  of  the  perfon 
pnlnted  in  fiich  a  mnnner,  that  the  pidure  of  his  body 
may  feem  to  be  alfo  that  of  his  mind. 

It  ii  not  exai^ncfs  of  dcfi>;n  in  portraits  that  pfives 
fpirit  and  true  air,  fo  much  as  the  agreement  of  the 
parts  at  the  very  moment  when  the  difpofition  and 
temperament  of  the  fitter  are  to  be  hit  off.  We  fee 
feveral  portraits  which,  though  correftiy  deiigncd,  have 
a  cold,  languifhing,  and  llupid  air  ;  whilft  others,  lefs 
correft  in  defign,  ftrike  us,  however,  at  firft  fight  with 
»  the  fitter's  charafter. 

Few  painters  have  been  careful  enough  to  put  the 
parts  well  together :  Sometimes  the  mouth  is  fmiling, 
and  the  eyes  are  fad  ;  at  other  times,  the  eyes  are 
cheerful,  and  the  cheeks  link  :  by  which  means  their 
work  has  a  falfc  air,  and  looks  unnatural.  We  ou;rht 
therefore  to  remember,  that,  when  the  fitter  puts  on  a 
fmiling  air,  the  eyes  clofe,  the  corners  of  tlie  mouth  draw 
up  towards  the  nollrils,  t!>e  checks  fwell,  and  the  eye- 
brows widen  :  but  in  a  melancholy  air,  thefe  parts  have 
a  contrary  efFeft. 

The  eye  brows,  being  raifed,  give  a  grave  and  noble 
air  ;  tut  if  arched,  an  air  of  allonilhment. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  face,  that  which  contributes 
jnoft.  to  likenefs  is  the  nofe  ;  it  is  therefore  of  great 
Bioment  to  fet  and  draw  it  well. 

Though  the  hair  of  the  head  feems  to  be  part  of  the 
drefj  which  is  capable  of  various  forms  without  alter- 
ing the  air  of  the  face  ;  yet  the  head-attire  which  one 
has  been  raoft  accuftomed  to  creates  fuch  a  likenefs, 
that  we  fcarce  know  a  familiar  acquaintance  on  his 
putting  on  a  periwig  fomewhat  different  from  that  which 
he  ufcd  to  wear.  It  is  necefTary  therefore,  as  far  as 
poffible,  to  take  the  air  of  the  head-ornament,  and 
make  it  accompany  and  fet  off  that  of  the  face,  if  there 
be  no  reafon  to  the  contrary. 

As  to  the  flature,  it  contributes  fo  much  to  likenefs, 
that  wa  very  often  know  people  without  feeing  their 
face  :   It  is  therefore  extremely  proper  to  draw  the  lize 
I  after  the  fitter  himfelf,  and  in  fuch  an  attitude  as  we 

think  fit ;  which  was  Vandyke's  method.  Here  let  us 
remark,  that,  in  fitting,  the  perfon  appears  to  be  of 
a  Jefs  free  make,  through  the  heaving  of  his  (houldcrs; 
wherefore,  to  adjuft  hi»  lize,  it  is  proper  to  make  him 
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ftand  for  a   fnoall  time,    fwaying  In  t^e  pn{lure  we  f  "I"'-"'''"!?' 
would  give  him,  and  then  make  our  obfcrvation.     But         '  ' 
here  occurs  a   difficulty,  which  we  fhall  endeavour  to 
Examine  :    ''  Whether  it  is  proper,  in  portraiture,  to 
correft  the  defefts  of  nature  V 

Likenefs  being  the  effence  of  portraiture,  it  would 
fc-f-m  that  we  ought  to  imitate  deftds  !ib  well  as  btau- 
ties,  fince  by  this  mtan=  the  imitation  will  be  more 
complete  :  It  would  be  even  hard  to  prove  tlie  contrary 
to  one  who  would  undertake  the  defence  of  this  pofi- 
tion.  But  ladies  and  gentlemen  do  not  much  approve 
of  thofe  painters  who  entertain  fuch  fentiments,  and 
put  them  in  pn:ftice.  It  iw  certain  thf^t  fome  coniplai. 
fancc  in  tliis  refpeft  is  due  to  them  ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  their  piflurea  may  be  nia-Je  to  refemble, 
without  I'.ifplenfing  them  ;  for  the  effeflunl  likenefs  is 
a  iull  sgreemcnt  of  the  parts  that  are  painted  with 
thofe  of  nature  ;  fo  that  we  may  be  at  no  lofn  to  know 
the  air  of  the  face,  and  the  temper  of  the  perfon,  whnfe 
pidure  is  hefore  us.  All  deformities,  therefore,  when 
the  air  and  temper  may  be  difcovered  without  them, 
ought  to  be  either  corrected  or  omitted  in  womcns  and 
young  mens  portraits.  A  nofe  fomewhat  aivry  may 
be  helped,  or  a  fiirivlled  neck,  or  high  (boulders,  ad- 
apted to  a  good  air,  without  going  from  one  extreme  to 
another.     But  this  muft  be  done  with  great  difcretion  :  , 

for,  by  endeavouring  to  corred  nature  too   much,  we  • 

infenliblv  fiill  into  a  method  of  giving  a  general  air  to 
all  our  portraits  ;  jufl  as,  by  confininuj  ourlelves  too 
much  to  the  defeds  an  !  littlent:fs  of  nature,  we  ate  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  low  and  taftclefs  manner. 

But  in  the  faces  of  heroes  and  men  of  rank,  diftin- 
guiihed  either  by  dignities,  virtues,  or  great  qualities, 
we  cannot  be  too  exad,  whether  the  parts  be  beauti- 
ful or  not :  for  portraits  of  fuch  perfons  are  to  be 
(landing  monuments  to  poftcrity  ;  in  which  cafe,  every 
thing  in  a  pidure  is  precious  that  is  faithful.  -But  af- 
ter whatever  manner  the  painter  acquits  himfelf  in  this 
point,  let  him  never  forget  good  air  nor  grace  ;  and 
that  there  are,  in  the  natural,  advantageous  moments 
for  hitting  them  off. 

Of  Cu/ounng. — Colouring,  in  portraiture,  is  an  ef- 
fufion  of  nature,  dlfcoverlng  the  true  tempers  of  per- 
fons; and  the  temper  being  effentlal  to  likenefs,  it  ought 
to  be  handled  as  exactly  as  the  defign.  This  part  is  the 
more  valuable,  as  it  is  rare  and  difficult  to  hit.  A  great 
many  painters  have  come  to  a  likenefs  by  flrokes  and 
outlines;  but  certainly  they  are  few  who  have  (hown  ia 
colours  the  tempers  of  perfons. 

Two  points  are  necclTsry  in  colouring ;  exadnefs  of 
tints,  and  the  art  of  fetting  them  off.  The  former  i» 
acquireil  by  pradice,  in  examining  and  comparing  the 
colours  we  fee  in  life  with  thofe  by  which  we  would 
imitate  it  :  and  the  art  pf  thofe  tints  confifts  in  know- 
ing what  one  colour  will  produce  when  fet  by  another^ 
and  in  making  good  what  either  diftance  or  time  may 
abate  of  the  glow  and  fre(hnef8  of  the  colours. 

A  painter  who  does  nothing  more  than  what  he  fees, 
will  never  arrive  at  a  perfed  imitation;  for  though  his 
work  may  feem,  on  the  eafel,  to  be  good  to  him,  it 
may  not  iippear  fo  to  others,  and  perhaps  even  to  bim- 
ftlf,  at  a  diftance.  A  tint  which,  near,  appears  f'if- 
joined,  and  of  one  colour,  may  look  of  another  at  3 
diftance,  and  be  confounded  in  the  raafs  it  belongs  to. 
If  you  would  have  your  work,  therefore,  to  produces 
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good  effet^  in  tlie  place  where  it  is  to  han."^,  both  the 
colours  and  lights  mull  be  a  little  lo  ided ;  but  learnedly, 
and  with  difcretion.  In  this  point  confult  Titian,  Ru- 
bens, Vandyke,  and  Rembrandt's  methods ;  for  in- 
deed their  art  is  wonderful. 

The  tints  ufually  require  three  times  of  obfervation. 
The  firll  ia  at  the  perfon's  firll  fitting  down,  when  he 
has  more  fpirit  and  colour  than  ordinary;  and  this  is  to 
be  noted  in  the  firll  hour  of  his  fitting.  The  fecond  is 
when,  being  compofed,  his  look  is  as  ufual  ;  which  is 
to  be  obferved  in  the  fecond  hour.  And  the  third  is 
when,  throui^rh  tirefomenefs  by  fitting  in  one  pofture, 
his  colour  alters  to  what  wearinefs  ufually  creates.  On 
which  account,  it  is  bell  to  keep  to  the  fitter's  ufual 
tint,  a  little  improved.  He  may  alfo  rile,  and  take 
fome  turns  about  the  room,  to  gain  frcfh  fpirits,  and 
fhake  off  or  prevent  tirefomenefs. 

In  draperies,  all  forts  of  colours  do  not  fuit  all  forts 
of  perfons.  In  mens  portraits,  we  need  only  oblerve 
great  truth  and  great  force  :  but  in  womens  there  muft 
alfo  be  charms  ;  whatever  beauty  they  have  mull  ap- 
pear in  a  fine  iis;ht,  and  their  blemifhcs  muft  by  fome 
means  or  other  be  foftcned.  For  this  reafon,  a  white, 
lively,  and  bright  tint,  ought  never  to  be  fet  off  by  a 
fine  yellow,  which  would  make  it  look  like  plaller  ; 
b'lt  rather  by  colours  inclining  to  green,  blue,  or  grey, 
or  fuch  others  as,  by  their  oppoTnion,  may  make  the 
tint  appear  more  flefhv  than  ulual  in  fair  women.  Van- 
dyke often  maie  a  tiilemot  coloured  curtain  for  his 
ground  ;  but  that  colour  is  foft  and  brown.  Brown 
■women,  (in  the  other  hand,  who  have  yellow  enough 
in  their  tir,ts  to  fupport  the  chaiafter  of  flefninefs,  may 
very  well  have  yellowilh  dr.>.peries,  in  order  to  bring 
down  the  yellow  of  their  tints,  and  make  them  look 
the  freJher  ;  antl  near  very  high-coloured  and  lively 
carnations  linen  does  wonJers. 

In  grounds,  two  things  are  obftrvable;  the  tone  and 
the  colour.  The  colour  is  to  be  conlidered  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  draperies,  with  refpeft  to  the  head. 
The  tone  muft  be  always  different  from  the  raafs  it 
fupports,  and  of  wliich  it  ib  the  ijround,  that  the  ob- 
jetls  coming  upon  it  may  not  feem  tranfparent,  but 
folid  and  raifei.  The  colour  of  the  hair  of  the  head 
ufually  determines  the  tone  of  the  ground  ;  and  when 
the  former  is  a  bright  chefnut,  we  are  often  embarraf- 
fed,  unlcfs  helped  by  means  of  a  curtain,  or  fome  ac- 
cident of  the  claro-o!'fcuio,  fuppofed  to  be  behind,  or 
unlefs  the  ground  is  a  (l^y. 

We  muft  further  ohferve,  that  where  a  ground  is 
neither  curtain  nor  landfca  je,  or  fuch  like,  but  is  plain 
and  like  a  wall,  itoUj,'ht  to  be  very  much  party-colour- 
ed, wiih  aimoft  imperceptible  patches  or  ftains  ;  for, 
belides  its  being  fo  in  nature,  the  pidlure  will  look  the 
more  grand. 

Of  AtLttiJe,  or  Po/iure. — Attitudes  ought  to  fuit 
the  ages  and  quahti.'s  of  perfons  and  their  tempers. 
I:i  old  men  and  women,  they  ihould  be  grave,  majeilii:, 
and  fomctinies  bold  :  and  generally,  in  women,  they 
oughc  to  have  a  noble  fimpllcity  and  modeit  clieerlul- 
nefs  ;  for  modefly  ought  to  be  the  cliara<!-"ter  of  women  ; 
a  ch^rm  inlinitely  beyond  coquetry  !  and  indeed  co- 
quettes ihcralelves  care  not  to  fje  p-tinted  fuch. 

Attitudes  are  of  tv.o  kinds:  one  in  motion,  the 
other  at  reft.  Thofe  at  reft  may  fuit  every  ptrfon  : 
but  thole  in  motion  are  proper  for  young  people  only, 
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and  are  hard  to  be  expreffed  j  becaufe  a  great  p'irt  offradice 
tlic  hair  and  drapery  muft  be  moved  by  the  air  ;  mo- 
tion, in  painting,  being  never  better  expreffed  than' 
by  fuch  agitations.  The  attitudes  at  reft  muft  not 
appear  fo  much  at  reft  as  to  feem  to  rcprefent  an  in- 
aftive  perfon  and  one  who  fits  for  no  other  purpofe 
but  to  be  a  copy.  And  though  the  fiijuie  that  is  re. 
prefented  be  at  reft,  yet  the  painter,  if  he  chinks  fit, 
may  give  it  a  flying  drapery,  provided  the  fcene  or 
ground  be  not  a  chamber  or  clofe  place. 

It  is  above  all  things  neceffary  that  the  figures  which 
are  not  employed  fhonld  appear  to  fatisfy  the  fptfta- 
tor's  curiofity  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  fhow  themfelves 
in  fuch  an  attion  as  fuiis  their  tempers  and  conditions, 
as  it  they  would  inform  him  what  they  really  were  : 
and  as  moft  people  precend  to  fmcerity,  hone-fty,  and 
gre«tnefs  of  mind,  we  muft  avoid,  in  atcitndts,  all 
manner  of  affectation  j  every  thing  there  muft  appear 
eafy  and  natural,  and  difcover  more  or  lefs  fpirit, 
noblenefs,  and  majcfly,  in  proportion  to  the  perfon's 
charafler  and  dignity.  In  a  word,  the  attitudes  are 
the  language  of  portraits;  and  the  ikdful  painter  ought 
to  give  great  attention  to  them. 

But  the  beft  attitudes  are  fuch  as  induce  the  fpefta- 
tor  to  think  that  the  fitter  took  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  being  fcin  to  advantage,  and  without  affecta- 
tion. There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  obferved  with 
regard  to  womens  portraits,  in  whatever  attitude  they 
are  placed  ;  which  is;  that  they  fway  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  their  face  but  little  Ihade  ;  and  that  we 
carefully  examine  whether  the  lady  appear  moft  beau- 
tiful in  a  fmiliug  or  in  a  ferious  air,  and  conduft  our- 
felvcb  accoidingly.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  next 
article. 

Of  Pra8ue  in  Portniiiure. — According  to  De  Piles, 
portraiture  requires  three  different  fittings  and  ope- 
rations ;  to  wit,  dead-colouring,  fecond-colouring,  and 
retouching  or  finiflring.  Before  the  ptinter  dead- 
colour,  he  muft  attentively  canfidtr  what  afpett  wi41 
beft  fuit  the  fitter,  by  putting  hioi  in  different  pofi- 
tions,  if  we  have  not  any  fettled  dcfign  before  us;  and 
when  we  have  determined  this,  it  is  of  the  laft  confe- 
quence  to  put  the  p.hts  well  togetiier,  by  comparing 
always  one  part  with  another  ;  for  not  only  the  por- 
trait acquires  a  gre.iter  llicenefs  when  well  defigned, 
but  it  is  troublefome  to  make  alterations  at  the  fecond 
fitting,  when  the  aitiit  muft  only  think  of  painting, 
that  is,  of  difpoling  and  uniting  his  colours. 

lixperience  tells  us,  that  the  dead-colouring  ought 
to  be  clean,  becaufe  of  ihe  Hope  Kn4  tranfparency  of 
the  colours,  cfpecially  in  the  fhades  :  and  when  the 
p»rts  are  well  put  together,  and  become  clammy,  they 
muft  be  judiciwufly  fvvcetened  and  melted  into  each 
other  ;  yet  without  taking  away  tiie  air  of  the  pic- 
ture, that  tiie  painter  may  have  the  pltafiire  of  finiih- 
ing  it,  in  proportion  as  he  drr.ws.  But  it  fiery  geni- 
ufes  do  not  like  this  method  of  fi-umbilng,  let  them 
only  mark  the  paits  fllghtiy,  and  fo  far  as  is  neccffary 
for  giving  an  air. 

In  dead  colouring,  it  is  proper  to  put  in  rather  too 
little  than  too  ranch  hair  about  the,  forehead  ;  that,  in 
tinifhing,  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  place  it  where  we 
pleafe,  and  to  paint  it  with  all  poffiMe  foftnefs  and  de- 
licacy.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  fcctch  upon  the  fore- 
head  a  lock  which  may  appear  to  be  of  a  good  talte, 
4  M  2  aad 
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Vraifticv- nf  ar,,j  bscoming  the  work,  you  mriy  be  puzzlcil  in  fi- 

wl!l!i.  ni'li'",?  "'  ••"<'  '"J'  ^'"''  ^'^"^  '"'^^  exactly 'ill  tiio  L\mi 

*         poiiiion  »s  you  would  paint  it.     But  thia  oLfci-viiioo 

13  not  meant  lor  men  ot  Ikill  and  confummate  lixpt-ri- 

ence,  who  have  nature  in  their  heads,  and  nwkc  her 

fubmit  to  their  ideas. 

The  bulincfs  oi"  tue  fecond  fittln>j  is,  th  put  the  co- 
lours wt-li  in  their  places,  and  to  paint  ihcm  in  a  nfian- 
ner  that  is  fuitible  to  the  litter  aad  to  the  effect  wa 
propoie  :  But  before  they  are  made  clammy,  we  ought 
to  examine  afrelli  whether  the  parts  are  rightly  placed, 
and  here  and  thrre  to  give  foifle  touches  towards  h'ke^ 
nefs,  that,  when  we  are  aifured  of  it,  the  work  may 
go  on  with  grtator  fa'iifadion.  If  the  painter  under- 
ftands  w!i-;t  he  is  about,  and  the  portrait  be  julUy  de- 
Cgued,  he  ought  as  much  as  poiTilile  to  work  quick  ; 
the  fitter  wdi  be  betti.-r  pkafed,  ;ind  the  work  will  by 
this  nie.ins  have  the  more  fpirit  and  hie.  Bui  ihis  rta- 
dineis  i-  only  the  efFcA  of  long  ihidy  and  experience  ; 
for  we  may  well  be;i-i.!owtd  a  couider.ible  tiuie  to  find 
out  a  road  thjt  is  e.ify,'  and  fu-h  ,i3  we  mull  often  tra- 
wl in. 

Before  we  retouch  or  finidi,  ic  is  proper  to  ter- 
minate the  balr,  th«t,  on  fiuilhini^  t'lie  carnations, 
we  may  be  abler  to  judge  of  the  tffeit  of  the  whole 
head. 

If,  at  the  fecond  fittioT,  we  cannot  do  all  we  in- 
trndej,  which  often  happens,  the  third  mikes  np  the 
lofs,  and  ^ives  .both  fpirit,  piiyfiognomy,  and  cha- 
lafter. 

If  we  would  paint  a  portrait  at  once,  we  muft  load 
the  colouring  ;  but  neither  Iweeten,  nor  drive,  nor 
very  much  oil  It  :  and  if  we  ilip  the  pencil  in  var- 
.nifa  ss  the  work  advances,  this  will  readily  enable  us 
to  put  colour  on  colour,  and  ta  m.'x  thein  without 
driving. 

The  ufe  and  fight  of  good  plftures  give  greater 
light  into  things  than  words  tan  exprcfs:  What  hits 
wne  artift's  unucrftandiiig  and  temper  may  fee  difa- 
greea' le  to  amither's  ;  and  altnoft  all  painters  have 
taken  different  ways,  though  their  principles  were  of- 
ten the  fame. 

We  are  told  that  a  fritnd  of  Vandyke's  hav!n;j  ob- 
ferved  to  hi.Ti  how  little  time  he  bcito'Aed  on  his  por- 
traits, Vandyke  anfwered,  "  That  at  firft  he  worked 
liard,  and  took  great  pains,  to  acquire  a  reputation, 
and  alfo  to  get  a  fwift  hand,  agalnft  the  time  he  ihould 
work  for  his  kitchen."  Vandyke's  cultom  is  faid  to 
liave  been  this:  He  appointed  both  the  day  and  hour 
for  the  perfon's  fitting,  and  worked  not  alove  an 
liour  on  any  portrait,  either  in  rubbing  in  or  finifhinir; 
fo  that  as  foon  as  his  clock  informed  him  that  the 
hour  was  out,  he  rofe  up,  and  made  a  bo.v  to  the 
fitter,  to  fignify,  that  he  hnd  done  enouv<h  for  that 
day,  and  then  appointed  another  hour  fome  other 
day  ;  whereupon  his  ferv  int  came  to  clean  his  pencils, 
and  brought  a  frefli  pallet,  wbilli  he  was  receiving 
another  fitter,  whofe  dr-.y  and  hour  he  had  before  ap- 
pomttd.  By  this  method  be  worked  on  feveral  pic- 
tures the  fame  day,  with  extraordinary  expedition. 

A'te,  having  lightly  dead-coloured  the  face,  he  put 
the  fitter  into  feme  attitude  which  he  had  before  con- 
trived-, and  on  a  grey  p:iper,  with  white  and  black 
crayons,  he  dtfigned,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his 
ftape  and  drapery,  which  hs   difpofed   in   a  grind 
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manner,  and  an  exqulfite  tafte.  After  this,  he  gave  the  Jud;me 
drawing  to  the  ficiUul   people  he   had  about  him,  to    "^  ^'"■' 
p.iint  after  the  filter's  Ovvu  clothes,  which,  at  Van-         '' 
dyke's  requelt,   were  fent  to  him  for  tint   [)urpofe. 
When  his  difciplej  had  done  what  they  could  to  tiiefe 
draperies  he  lightly  went  over  them  again  ;  and  (o, 
in  a  little  time,    by  his  great  knowledge,  difphyed 
the  art  and  truth  which  we  at  this  day  admire  in  them. 
As  for  ha'ids,  he  had  in  his  houfc  people  of  both  fexed, 
whom  he  paid,  and  who  fcrved  as  models. 

This  conduct  of  Vandyke,  however,  is  mentioned 
rather  to  gratify  tne  rejctr's  curionty,  than  to  ex- 
cite his  imitation  ;  he  may  clioole  as  much  of  it  as 
he  pleafes,  and  as  fuits  his  own  genius,  and  leave  the 
reft. 

We  muft  obferve  by  the  way,  that  there  is  nothing 
fo  rare  as  fine  hands,  either  in  the  defign  or  colouring. 
It  IS  tlicrcfoie  convenient  to  cultivate,  if  we  can,  a 
friendfliip  with  fome  women  who  will  take  pleaiure  in 
f;rving  lor  a  copy  :  The  way  to  win  thrni  is,  to  praife 
their  beauty  exceedingly.  But  if  an  opportunity 
ferves  of  copying  lunds  alter  Vandyke,  it  niuil  not  Le 
let  flip  ;  for  he  fliew  them  wah  a  furprifing  delicacy, 
and  an  admirable  Colouring. 

It  is  ot  great  fervlce  to  copy  after  the  manners 
which  come  neareft  to  u::ture  ;  as  are  ihofe  of  Titian 
and  Vandyke.  We  mull,  at  fuch  times,  believe  them 
to  be  nature  itfelf ;  and,  at  fome  diitance,  confider 
them  as  fuch,  and  fay  to  ourfelves — /V/jat  colour  and 
tintJhaJl  I  ufe  for  fuch  a  p<irt  ?  And  then,  coming  near 
the  pidure,  we.  ought  to  e.tamine  whether  we  are 
right  or  not ;  and  to  make  a  fixed  rule  of  what  wc 
have  difcovered,  and  did  not  pradtife  before  without 
uncertainty. 

It  i.s  recommended,  before  we  begin  colouring,  to 
catch  the  very  firll  moments,  which  are  commonly  the 
molt  agreeable  and  moll  advantageous,  and  to  keep 
them  in  our  memory  tor  ufe  when  we  are  fiiiilhing  : 
for  the  fitter,  growing  tired  with  being  loiy  in  the 
fame  place,  lofes  thofc  fpirits,  which,  at  iiis  lirit  fit- 
ting down,  gave  beauty  to  the  paits,  and  conveyed 
to  the  tint  more  lively  blood,  and  a  frefiur  colour. 
In  (hort,  we  niult  join  to  truth  a  probable  and  advan- 
tageous poffibaity,  which,  far  from  abating  likcnefi, 
ferves  rather  to  let  it  off.  For  this  end,  we  ought  to 
begin  with  ouferving  the  ground  of  a  tint,  as  well 
what  it  is  in  lights  as  in  ihades ;  for  the  fiiadta  are 
only  beautiful  as  they  aie  proportioned  to  the  light. 
We  mult  obferve,  if  the  tint  be  veiy  lively,  whether 
it  pirtake  or  yellownefs,  and  where  that  yeliownefs  is 
placed  ;  becaule  ufu.iily,  towards  tiie  end  of  the  fit- 
ting, fatijrue  diffules  a  general  ytllownels,  which 
makes  us  forget  wliat  parts  were  ot  this  colour,  and 
what  were  not,  unlefj  we  had  taken  due  notice  of  it 
Ijefore.  For  this  rcafon,  at  tiie  iecond  fitting,  the 
colours  mult  be  everywhere  readily  clapped  in,  and 
fuch  as  appear  at  the  firft.  fitting  down  ;  for  thefe  are 
alrtays  the  finefl. 

'i  he  furett  way  to  judge  of  colours  is  by  compa- 
rifbn  ;  and  to  know  a  tint,  nothing  is  better  than' 
to  compare  it  with  linen  placed  next  it,  or  elfe  pla- 
ced next  to  the  nscural  object,  if  there  is  occafioTi. — 
We  f»y  this  only  to  thofc  w.to  have  little  praiiiltd 
nature.    ■ 

The  portrait  being  now  fuppofed  to  be  as  much 

finithed 
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'  finiflied  as  von  sre  able,  nnt'iiT^  remain*,  but,  at 
'°'fomc  reifoiT^fcle  rfiitance,  to  vie-.v  boiU  the  piclure  anU 
^  fitter  togetjier,  in  order  to  <ietermine  with  certainty, 

whether  there  is  any  thing  ftiU  wanting  to  pertedl  the 

work. 

Sect.  IV.   Of  Theatric  D-ccrafr.ns  :  the  D'fi^ns 
for  Furniture,  Embroidery,  Carriages,  £i^. 

Of  Theatrical  Dfcorat'mns. — This  is  n  particular  art 
which  unites  feveral  of  the  general  psrts  ofp^inting 
with  th :  knowledge  of  architecture,  perfpeitive,'  &c. 
Thev  who  apply  themfelves  to  it  would  do  wtll  to 
dcfipja. their  decorations  hy  day,  and  to  colour  them 
by  C3ncile-lis;ht,  as  they  will  be  much  better  a'-le  to 
jn  i^e  of  the  effe<ft  of  a  paintincr  intended  to  be  viewed 
by  that  light.  It  is  proper  alio  to  caution  the  younq; 
painter  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pofliblc,  the  uniting  the 
imitations  of  nature  ivith  nature  itfclf;  that  is,  he  fhou!  1 
not  introduce  with  his  decorations  living  horfes,  or 
other  animals,  re::l  fountains  or  caf«des,  trees,  or  fln- 
tues,  &c.  For  fuch  combinations  are  the  effeft  of 
ignorance  and  a  bad  taRe  ;  they  are  the  refource  of 
painters  of  little  ability;  theydifcover  e  fterility  of  in- 
vention,-and  produ:e  great  inconvenience  in  the  re- 
prefentation.  Thofe  pieces  which  they  call  moving 
pidtures,  where  the  painted  landfcape  remains  im- 
moveable, and  tlie  figures  move  by  nneans  of  fprings, 
form  a  part  of  thefe  decorations ;  an  !  there  are  forae 
of  them,  as  thofe  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  that  have 
a  p'cifing  effeft 

The  defigiis  for  furniture,  carriages,  porcthiin,  and 
other  branches  of  manuiafture,  form  alfo  a  very  i-n- 
portant  article  of  painting  in  general,  and  of  acade> 
my  fainting  in  particular.  This  is  a  diU'ncl  branch 
of  the  art  ;  and  vvitliout  dou!)t  not  the  ieaft  ufe'"u!  of  its 
parts,  as  it  concurs  f>  elTcntiaily  to  the  fiicccfs  oF  ma- 
cufadlures,  and  confcqucntly  to  the  profparity  of  a 
ftate  :  and  it  is  an  art,  to  which  it  were  much  to  be 
wiflied  that  youth  of  aliility  and  invention  vvo'dd  aja- 
ply  themfelves.  See  tiic  articlej  Jipanning  and  Por- 
celain. 

Sect.  V.  Enumeration  of  the  different  Mc'ih:il.r  of 
Pa'tnting,  or  the  difer--nt  M^ans  and  /\i<iterinls 
thnt  Pimttrs  mnhe  vfe  of  to  imitate  all  vifibU 
0/>jcds  on  a  plane  Superfcic's. 

Those  now  in  praAice  are, 

1.  Painting  in  oil  ;  which  is  preferable  to  all  other 
metho'ds,  as  it  is  more  fufceptilde  of  all  forts  of  e:<- 
prelTions,  of  more  p^rfeft  gradations  of  colours,  and  is 
at  the  fame  time  more  duriible. 

7.  Mosaic  painting;  ?.n  invention  truly  won-lerful; 
it  is  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  pieces  of 
marble  of  different  colours,  joined  together  wit'i  ftucco. 
The  works  of  this  kind  are  made  principally  at  Rome, 
where  this  art  has  been  carried  f)  far  as  to  refemble 
the  paintinrs  of  thegreateil;  mailers  ;  andof  thefe  are 
made  monuments  for  the  Ltefl  pofterity. 

3.  Faint'ng  in  fresco  ;  which  is  Ijy  drawing,  with 
colours  diluted  with  water,  on  a  wall  newly  pialleied, 
and  with  wliich  they  fo  incorporate,  th?.t  tliey  perifli 
only  with  the  ftucco  itftlf.  This  is  principally  ufed 
on  ceiliaLfs. 
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4.  Painting  in  water-coltutis  ;   tint  is,  with 
liurs  mixei  with  water  and  guii,  or  pafte,  &e. 

5.  Mi^iiATuae  painting;  which  liifFLis  from  the 
preceding  as  it  reprefents  objefts  in  the  lead  difcer- 
iiiblc  magnitudes. 

6.  Painting  in  cr-ayon8;  for  which  p'lrpofe  colours, 
either  (imple  or  compound,  are  mixed  with  gum,  nn  I 
made  into  a  kind  of  hard  palte  like  chalk,  and  with 
which  they  draw  on  paper  or  parchment. 

7.  Painting  in  enamel  ;  which  is  done  on  copper 
or  gold,  with  mineral  colours  that  are  dried  by  hre, 
and  become  very  dural.le.  The  p-iintings  on  the 
i'o:^ci;lain  of  China  and  Europe,  on  Dclpiit  ware,  bew- 
are fo  many  forts  of  enamel. 

8.  Painting  in  w.^x,  or  encvustic  painting:  This 
is  a  ne»v  or  rath  ;r  an  old  invention  renewed,  in  which 
there  are  in  France  performances  highly  [.leafina.  It 
k  done  with  wax  mixed  with  varnifh  and  coiouro. 

9.  Painting  on  glass  ;  of  which  there  are  various 
k'nds. 

See  all  the  articles  here  enumerated,  explained  in  iIi*: 
order  of  t!ie  alphabet.  Qn  one  of  theni,  ho*ev.r. 
fome  idJitional  o!jftrvations  may  here  befubjomed. 

§   I.      Of  pnitJing  in  Frefco. 

Of  all  kin.ls  of  painting  frefeo  is  the  moft  ancient, 
the  mnft  duraole,  the  moll  fp.-edily  executed,  and  the 
moft  proper  to  ad-)rn  great  buildings.  It  appears;,  that 
•tlie  fragments  of  ancient  painting  hande  i  down  to  us 
by  the  Romans  are  ail  in  frefco.  Norden,  quoted  hy 
Winkleman,  fpeaks  of  the  ruins  of  E;_iryptian  p:^l3ce3 
and  temples,  in  which  a-e  ColofTian  paintings  on  walls 
80  feet  high.  The  defcription  which  thofe  authors 
have  given  of  thefe  paintings,  of  tiie  prepared  ground, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  colours  have  been 
employed,  &c.  ihows  plainly  that  they  have  been  ex- 
ecuted in  frcfco; 

Thellabilityrtf  frefco isdcmonftrated  by  the  exillence 
of  thofe  fragments  of  the  highefl  antiquity.  There  are 
no  other  kinds  of  pu'nting  which  coiild  equally  have 
refilled  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  the  excefiive  ari- 
dity ot  certain  elements,  the  moifture  of  fubterraneons 
iitu:;tions,  and  the  encroachments  of  barbarians. 

'i'here  are  different  opinions  concerning  the  climate 
moil  proper  to  preferve  this  kind  of  painting.  "  It  is 
obferved  (fays  Felibienj,  that  the  colours  in/r^Cofade 
fooner  in  Italy  and  Languedoc  than  at  Paris ;  perhaps 
from  lefs  heat  in  the  lalt  mentioned  place,  or  better 
lime."  M.  Falconet  contradiets  this  afTertion  in  his 
notes  o-i  Pliny,  vol.  i..  p.  223.  of  his  mifceilaneous 
works,  publilh:d  at  Paris  1787.  Painting  in  frefco, 
according  to  this  author,  is  longer  preferved  in  dry 
and  warm,  than  in  northern  and  nioill  climates,  itow- 
ever  oppoilte  the  fentimfnts  of  thefe  t,vo  authors  may 
appear  to  be,  it  is  pofiible  to  reconcile  them,  when 
we  confider,  that  t!i€  cxp.-.fure  to  a  burning  fun  is  ca- 
p  ible  of  operating  a  great  change  of  the  colours  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  the  froll  in  a  cold  climate  ine- 
vitably dellroys  the  paintings  of  frefco  on  the  other. 
Froll  is  capalik  of  burfling  ftones,  of  corroding  thfi 
petrified  veins  of  earth  in  the  heart  of  coloured  marble, 
and,  in  flaort,  nothing  can  refill  itsdtilruftive  operation. 

Thtle  obfcrvations  on  frefco  paintings  lead   us  to 
conclude,  that  the  choice  of  place,  v/hcn  they  are  with- 
out doors,  is  of  the  grsjtdH  importance.     In  countrie--. 
3  wbcr;- 
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Frcfco.  where  there  is  little  or  no  frotl,  an  expofure  to  tlie 
'~~^'~~'  north  is  the  moll  lavoiir-iblt  ;  and  in  cold  climates  a 
weftt-rn  expofure  fhould  be  made  choice  of,  becaufe 
the  fiiil  rnys  of  the  rifing  fun  have  a  very  pernicious 
efTeft  after  frolh  We  are  not,  however,  wholly  to 
adopt  tie  fentirnent  of  M.  Falconet  with  regard  to  the 
pernicious  effecSs  of  moifture  on  frefco  paintings:  for, 

1.  The  sncient  paintings  recovered  from  moift  places, 
in  which  they  were  buried  for  many  ages,  have,  un- 
der enormous  heaps  of  earth,  preferved  all  their  colours. 
Thofe  from  the  ruins  of  Hercuianeum  have  been  ob- 
fcrved,  on  the  contrary,  to  lofe  their  colours  in  a  fhort 
time  after  they  have   Leen  dried   by   the  exterior  air. 

2.  The  mortar  which  compofes  the  ground  of  thia 
piintinjr  is  not  dcftroyed  in  our  rainy  climates.  It  h 
neccfTaiy  frequently  to  ufe  powder  in  removing  pieces 
of  this  mortal ,  which  are  now  found  to  obllruA  feme 
buildings  in  Paris. 

After  the  choice  of  place,  the  choice  of  materials 
is  the  next  thin^'  of  importance  in  executing  frefco. 
To  rrake  it  durable,  the  ground  is  the  objeA  of  chief 
attention  ;  and  to  make  this  perfeft,  the  mortar  nfed 
by  the  ancients,  now  unknown,   would  be  neceflai-y. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  a  minute  detail  of  forms, 
an  extenfive  mixture  and  giadation  of  tints,  and  the 
merit  of  a  delicate  and  gentle  touch,  can  make  no  part 
of  the  excellencies  of  this  kind  of  painting.  It  can- 
not bear  a  clofe  examination  like  a  pifture  in  oil. 
Tliere  k  always  fomething  dry  and  rough  which  dif- 
pleafes.  An  artift  who  would  flatter  himfelf  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  a  frefco  placed  near  the  eye  would  be  grofsly 
deceived  :  a  common  fpettator  would  find  it  coarfe 
and  badly  tinifhcd. 

Frefco  is  chiefiy  employed  in  palaces,  temples,  and 
public  e.'ifices.  In  thefe  vaft  places  no  kind  of  paint- 
ing can  be  preferred  to  it ;  large,  vivid  in  its  ilrokes, 
and  conllantly  frefh,  it  enriches  the  architefture,  ani- 
mates it,  and  gives  relief  to  the  eye  from  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  forms,  and  the  monotony  of  colour  in  a 
place  where  coloured  marbles  and  bronzes  are  not  em- 
ployed. Still  more  a  iine  frefco  gives  the  greatetl 
effett  to  a  lofty  building,  fincc  thij  building  ferves 
as  a  frame  and  fupport  to  this  enchanting  ait,  whi^h 
fixes  the  attention  of  every  perfon  of  fenfibility  and 
talle. 

We  fltall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  fliow  the  man- 
ner of  executing  frefco,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  ap- 
plication of  the  colours  employed  in  it  :  it  18  neceffary 
to  dcmonllrate  here,  that  it  has  a  freflinefe,  fplcr.dor, 
and  vijTour  not  to  be  found  in  oil  or  water  ci;l.>urs. 

A  known  principle  in  all  kind  of  painting  is,  that 
the  colouring  is  more  perfetl  in  proportion  as  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  lights  and  fliades  in  nature.  As  co- 
lours applied  to  any  fubjedt  can  never  1  each  this  degreee 
of  perfeiJtioii,  the  alliifion  which  painters  produce 
conhfts  in  the  comparlfon  and  oppofition  of  the  tones 
of  colours  among  thcmfclvcf. 

If  the  white  of  the  nneft  and  pureft  oil  appears 
heavy  and  grey,  compared  with  great  hghts  in  na- 
turril  whjte,^,  it  follows,  that,  in  order  to  copy  them 
with  fidelity,  the  tones  which  follow  the  full  white 
nuift  be  degraded  in  an  exaft  proportion.  Thus  it  is 
Decefiary  thrit  t'i)e  Ihades  of  a  picture  be  conlideiably 
devper  than  thofe  of  the  model;  efpecially  if,  from 
the  greatcfl  lights  to  tlie  browns,  one  hath  propor- 
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tionally  followed  the  dillance  which  is  found  between  i'-ei 
the  colours  on  the  pallet  and  the  tones  of  the  o!)jetl^~~v 
copied. 

Now  if  the  white  of  frefco  be  infinitely  more  bright 
than  that  of  oil,  the  fame  eftetl  will  be  obtained  in  a 
brown  tone.  On  the  other  fide,  if  it  conftantly  hap- 
pens that  the  brown  tones  of  frefco  are  much  more  vi- 
gorous than  thefe  of  water  colours,  and  equal  even  to 
the  browns  of  oil  itfelf,  it  is  certain  that  it  pofleffes 
a  fplendor  and  vigour  more  extenfive  than  any  other 
kind  of  painting.  Thus  in  the  hands  of  an  artill  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  colours  fit  for  frefco,  it  ig 
more  fufceptible  of  the  general  effeft,  and  more  ca- 
pable than  any  other  kind  of  giving  projedion  and  the 
femblance  of  life  to  the  figures. 

If  we  were  to  inquire  why  painting  in  frefco  Is  now 
fcarcely  or  never  prailife^.,  we  Ihould  perhaps  afcribe  it 
to  the  great  talents  required  to  execute  it.  "  Many  of 
our  painters  (fays  Vafari  in  his  treatife  on  painting) 
excel  in  oil  :.nd  water  colours,  and  yet  fail  in  frefco  ; 
becaufe  of  all  kinds  this  requires  the  greatell  ftrength 
of  genius,  boldncfs  in  the  tlrokes,  and  refolution." 
If  in  an  age  abounding  in  great  mafter.',  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  excel  in  this  kind,  it  mull  be  much  more  fo 
in  ours  ;  but  we  (lioulJ  not  require  the  characters  of 
fublimity  and  flyle  to  which  men  were  accuftoraed  in 
the  time  of  Vafari. 

We  fhould  execute  in  frefco  as  we  do  in  oils ;  for 
Italy  herfelf,  along  with  Michael  Angelo  and  Zui- 
charo,  had  Cortonni  Giardano  and  Francifchini  as 
middling  frcfco-painters.  And  in  France,  LafofTe,  Bon 
Boulogne,  and  Pcrur,  performed  feveral  works  in 
frefco  which  m.ight  be  imitated  by  the  painters  of  our 
times.  Bui  let  us  proceed  to  the  real  caufes  for  aban- 
doning this  art.  Thefe  proceed  from  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  talle  in  the  perfons  who  employ  the 
artills,  and  from  the  manners  of  the  age.  As  a  plea- 
fant  or  licentious  conceit,  unfinilhed  colouring,  and 
bold  effects  of  (hade,  are  the  chief  objeds  of  confide- 
ration,  a  very  fmooth  painting  enlivened  by  gentle 
touches  completely  gratifies  the  perfon  who  pays  the 
price  ;  and  thcieloie  the  philofophical  principlea  of 
the  art,  which  require  lludy,  are  not  cultivated. 

We  fliall  now  attend  to  the  mechanical  procefs  of 
this  ufeful  and  beautiful  kind  ot  painting.  Before 
painting,  it  is  neceilary  to  apply  two  layers.  If  the 
wall  on  which  you  are  to  paint  is  of  brick,  the  layer 
is  eafily  applied  ;  but  if  it  is  of  freettone  clofely 
united,  it  is  neceffiuy  to  make  excavations  in  the  (tone, 
and  to  drive  into  them  nails  or  pe-gs  of  wood  in  order 
to  hold  the  firft  layer. 

The  firlt  layer  is  made  of  good  lime  and  a  cement 
of  pounded  brick,  or,  which  is  Hill  better,  rivcr-fand: 
this  latter  forms  a  layer  mote  uneven,  and  better  fitted 
to  retain  the  fecond  fmooth  and  polilhed  layer  applied 
to  its  furface. 

There  (hould  be  experiments  to  difcover  a  layer 
fliU  more  compacl,  and  more  independent  of  the  vari- 
ations of  the  air;  fuch,  for  example,  as  covers  the 
aquedufls  and  ancient  refervoirs  couftrufted  by  the 
Romans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 

Before  applying  the  fecond  hyer,  or  what  you  are 
to  paint,  it  is  nectlfary  that  the  firlt  be  perfedly  dry  ; 
for  there  iffues  from  the  lime,  when  it  is  mjifl,  a  fmell 
both  dilagreeable  and  pernicious  to  the  artiii. 

Whea 
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:o.  When  the  firft  layer  is  perfeftly  clry,  it  fs  wet  with 
■~"  water  in  pronoition  to  its  diyiiefa,  that  the  fecond 
layer  miy  the  move  eafily  incorporate  with  it. 

I'he  feconj  layer  is  cnmpofed  of  lime,  finked  in 
the  air,  and  i-xpnfLi.!  fnr  a  year,  nnd  of  river-fund,  of 
an  cqn.il  ^inin,  snd  moderntely  fine. 

It  requires  rn  af^ive  and  intelligent  msfon  to  apply 
this  layer,  as  the  furf;\ce  muft  lie  akouecher  equal, 
The  operation  is  performed  with  a  trowel ;  .ind  the 
operator  requires  to  have  a  fmail  piece  of  wood  to 
take  away  the  large  jrrains  of  f.uid,  which,  remaining, 
mi^ht  render  the  furface  uneven. 

To  give  3  fine  polifli  to  thia  Uyer,  one  ought  to 
take  a  (heet  of  p^pcr,  apply  it  to  the  w;  II,  and  pafs 
and  repsfs  the  trowel  over  [he  pnper.  By  this  means 
the  little  intquilities  which  hurt  th*  exaclntfs  of  the 
ftroke,  and  which  produce  falfe  appearances  at  a 
diftance,  are  entirely  fmoothed. 

The  artirt  mull  not  l?.y  more  than  the  pointer  can 
finifh  in  a  day,  as  this  kind  of  painting  mull  be  exe- 
cuted on  a  frefh  ground. 

The  layer  being  thus  prepired,  the  painter  begins 
his  eperation  ;  lut  as  painting  In  frefco  mull  be  exe- 
cuted rapidly,  and  as  there  is  no  time  to  retouch  any 
of  the  ftrokes,  the  painter,  as  we  have  obferved  under 
the  article  Fresco,  takes  caie  to  provide  himfelf  with 
large  cartoons,  on  which  he  has  drawn,  with  exaift- 
refs,  and  in  their  full  ir/.e,  the  figures  wlii';h  he  is  to 
paint,  which  leaves  him  nothing  to  do  but  to  copy 
them  on  the  wall. 

The  cartoons  are  compofed  of  feveral  (heets  of 
large  paper  parted  one  on  another,  neither  too  thick 
nor  too  (lender. 

The  painter  traces  the  tracks  of  the  figures  on  the 
plarter,  by  pafling  a  fteel  point  over  the  tracks  in  the 
cartoons,  or  in  pricking  thcra. 

Having  in  this  manner  attained  an  exaS  and  fpeedy 
drawing,  it  now  remains  to  execute  the  painting. 

But  it  is  eiTential,  when  one' wiihes  to  finilh  any 
fmall  work  of  this  kind,  in  the  firft  place  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  proper  colours,  and  of  thofe  which  can- 
not be  ufed. 

In  general,  the  colours  which  are  extrafted  from 
earths,  and  thofe  which  have  pafTed  through  the  fire, 
are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  employed  in  this  kind 
of  painting. 

The  colours  are  white,  made  of  lime,  the  white  of 
egg-ftells,  ultramarine,  the  bk.k  of  charcoal,  yellow 
ochre,  burnt  vitriol,  red  earth,  gieen  of  Verona, 
Venetian  black,  and  burnt  ochre. 

There  are  othets  which  require  to  be  ufed  with 
great  precaution,  fuch  as  enamel  blue,  cinnabar,  and 
white  marble  duft. 

When  enamel  blue  is  ufed,  it  requires  to  be  applied 
inftantaneouHy,  and  when  the  lime  is  very  moill, 
otherwife  it  does  not  incorporate  with  the  plafler  ; 
and  if  one  retouch  with  this  colour,  it  muft  be  done 
an  hour  or  more  after  the  firft  application,  to  increafe 
its  luftre. 

With  regard  to  the  white  marble  duft,  it  is  fubjeifl 
to  turn  black  if  it  be  not  mixed  up  with  a  convenient 
quantity  of  white  lime. 

Cinnabar,  which  has  a  fplendor  almoft  fuperior  to 
all  other  colours,  lofea  it  almoft  entirely  when  mixed 
with  lime.    At  the  fame  time^  it  may  be  enciployed  in 
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places  not  expofed  to  the  air,  with  a  little  degree  of  F,I5•^^nc 
cr\re   in  the  preparation.     Redme  a  quantity  of  the  ^^"•'    ^'^ 
pureft  cinn.-.h.T  to  pow.'.er,  put  it  inio  an  caita^n  vef-         ' 
fel,  and  pour  lime-water  on  it  for  two  or  three  tiiTics. 
By  this  pnn-efs  the  cinnabar  receives  fome  iiriprtfll.n 
of  lirr.c-waicr,  which  makes  ii  capableof  being  employed 
in  frefco- pain  ting. 

On>  of  the  bcft  colours,  and  the  one  moft  ufed  in 
frefco  for  the  gradation  of  tint',  and  for  giving  the 
requifite  tone,  is  white  of  lime.  This  white  is  prepa- 
red by  mixing  lime  flaked  lorg  before  with  good 
water.  The  lime  depofues  a  fediment  at  the  bott  *m 
of  the  vefTel ;  when  the  water  is  poured  off,  thia  fedi- 
ment Is  the  white  of  lime. 

Another  kind  of  white  mi:5ht  be  ufed,  the  effeds 
of  which  would  be  known  Vy  experience,  namely,  the 
white  of  egg-ihells.  To  prepare  this  wh.te,  one  mull 
tike  a  preat  quantity  of  fhclis  of  eggs,  which  muft  be 
prjcnded  and  boiled  in  water  along  with  a  quantity  of 
quicklime  ;  after  this  they  are  put  into  a  ftralner,  and 
waihed  repeatedly  with  fountain-water. 

The  ftiells  are  again  pounded  until  the  water  em- 
ployed for  that  purpofe  become  pure  and  limpid  ;  and 
when  they  are  in  this  manner  reduced  to  poivder,  this 
powder  is  grinded  in  water,  and  formed  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  dried  In  the  fun. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  ochres  make  excellent  co- 
lours for  frefco,  and  take  dllTerent  fhades,  being  pre- 
vioufly  burned  in  iron  chefts. 

With  regard  to  the  Naples  yfllow.  It  is  dangerous 
to  ufe  it  where  the  painting  is  much  expofed  to  the 
air.  The  blicks  of  charcoal,  of  peach-ilones,  and  of 
vine  twigs,  are  good  ;  but  that  extraded  from  bones  is 
of  no  value. 

Roman  vitriol  gathered  at  the  furnaces,  and  which 
is  called  burnt  -vitrio/,  grinded  afterwaids  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  refifts  the  air  extremely  well  v>'hen  employed  in 
lime.  There  is  alio  a  red  extraded  from  this  prepara- 
tion fomewhat  like  that  produced  from  lac. 

This  colour  Is  very  proper  for  preparing  the  layer* 
to  be  coloured  with  cinnabar;  and  the  draperies  pilnt. 
ed  with  thefe  two  colours  will  vie  in  fplendor  with 
thofe  painted  with  fine  lac  In  oil. 

The  ultramarine  is  the  moft  faithful  colour;  and  It 
not  only  never  changes,  hut  it  communicates  this  pre- 
cious quality  to  thofe  colours  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

The  manner  of  employing  thofe  colours,  is  to  grind 
them  In  water,  and  to  begin  by  arranging  them  into 
the  principal  tints  you  arc  to  employ:  thefe  are  after- 
wards put  into  pots  ;  and  it  is  necefl'ary  to  ufe  a  great 
many  pallets  raifed  at  the  edges,  to  form  the  interme- 
diate fhades,  and  to  have  under  your  eye  all  the  Ihades 
you  require. 

As  all  the  tints,  except  burnt  ochre,  violet,  red,  and 
blacks  of  all  kinds,  are  apt  to  become  clear,  the  pain- 
ter muft  have  befide  him  fome  pieces  of  brick  or  new 
tile  very  dry.  A  dafh  of  the  colouis  is  applied  to  one 
of  thefe  with  the  pencil  before  uiing  them;  and  as  tile 
inftantaneoufly  imbibes  the  water,  one  perceives  what 
the  fhade  will  be  after  the  frefco  is  dry. 

§  2.  Ely  dork  Painting ,  invented  by  M.  Vincent  of  Monl- 
petit. 

This  new  kind  of  painting  is  little  known,  and  ca- 
pable  of  great  improvement. 

l\9 
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ElyHnric        Its  piiiicipal  njvp.ntrges  are,  that  the  artiil  h  able 

^l'a:nting-.^  to  give   the  greateft   fiiiilhln^  pdTiblc  to  fmall  figures 

•  in  oil ;   to  add  to  the  mellowntfs  of  oil  p.uniing,   the 

grcateft  beauty  of  water-colours  in  rr.iniatut^,  and   to 

do   it  in  fiicli  a  mannc-r«*hat   it  appeirs  like   a  large 

pii5liirc  fefn  through  a  glafs  which  diminillif 3  objects. 

This  kind  of  paint.'n:^  takes  its  nsme  from  two 
Greek  words  cxpreflivc  o:  o.Vsnd  '■jjater;  becaufe  ihele 
two  liquids  Kre  employed  in  the  execution.  The  fol- 
lowing^ is  the  manner  of  proceeding  :  A  piece  of  very 
fine  linen,  or  of  white  -taffety,  is  lizej  with  (lardi,  in 
the  moll  equal  manner  pcffiMc,  on  pieces  of  glafs  about 
two  inclics  fqiiare,  the  angles  of  which  are  blunted  in 
orjer  that  the  cloth  may  cover  them  neatly  and  with- 
out wrinkles. 

When  thefe  pieces  of  cloth  arc  fufficienfly  dry,  a 
layer  compofed  of  white  lead  finely  grinded,  and  oil  of 
pinks  or  of  poppies,  the  whiteft  that  can  be  found,  is 
ajjplicd  ta  tKeni  with  a  knite.  When  this  layer  is  e!ry 
enough  to  admit  of  fcraping,  more  may  be  applied  if 
neceflary. 

As  it  i,;  of  the  greateft  importince  for  the  prefer- 
vition  of  this  kind  of  painting,  that  the  different  lay- 
ers be  purged  of  oil,  in  order  that  they  may  imbibe 
the  colours  applied  to  them,  it  is  necelfary  that  their 
futface  be  very  fmooth,  very  dry,  and  very  hard. 

The  artlft  is  next  providei  with  a  circle  of  copper 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  height,  extremciy  thin,  and  painted  on  the  infide 
with  black.  This  circle  is  employed  to  contain  the 
w.iter  on  the  furt'ace  of  the  pidlure. 

The  preference  is  given  to  water  diftilkd  from  rain 
f;r  fnow;  tiecaufe  ortiinary  water,  from  the  falts  which 
it  contair.s,  is  pernicious  to  tliis  kind  of  p.iintlng. 

It  is  necefi'ary  alfo  to  obferve,  that  the  colours  muft 
be  grinded  between  two  oriental  agjtes,  mod  carefully 
prcferved  from  dull,  and  mixed  with  oil  of  poppies,  or 
any  other  ficcative  oil  which  has  Leen  extraftcd  with- 
out fire,  and  pure  as  water. 

All  tlie  colours  being  grinded,  they  are  placed  in  a 
fmall  heap  on  a  piece  of  glafs,  v/hich  is  covered  with 
dillilled  water  in  a  tin -box. 
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When  the  materials  are  thus  prepared,  the  fubjecl  F.lyd: 
is  flightly  traced  on  one  of  the  pieces  of  cloth  above- ,  ^^''" 
mentioned  with  a  lead  pencil.  ' 

The  tints  are  formed  on  the  pallets  from  the  heaps 
of  colours  under  the  water,  and  the  pallet  pUced  as 
ufiul  on  the  left  arm  with  the  thumb  through  the 
apertave. 

The  picilnre  is  held  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, fupported  by  the  middle,  and  the  neceffiry  pen- 
cils between  the  third  snd  little  fingers.  The  hand  is 
fupported  on  the  back  of  a  chsir,  that  there  may  be 
lull  liberty  of  bringing  the  work  near,  or  keeping  it 
at  a  diftance  from  the  eye. 

The  pencils  are  cleaned  with  the  eflence  of  reftificJ 
turpentine. 

After  havinij  made  the  rough  draught  with  the  co- 
lours fbiU  frcfh,  the  circle  of  copper,  which  ougiit  to 
furrouiid  the  pifture,  is  fitted  exaflly  to  the  furface. 

The  dilliiled  water  is  poured  within  this  circle  to 
the  height  of  one-eighth  part  of  an  incii  ;  and  the 
body  is  leaned  forward  till  the  fight  fall  perpendicularly 
on  the  objeft. 

The  third  finger  of  the  right  hand  muft  reft  on  the 
internal  right  angle  of  the  p-fture. 

The  artift,  with  a  fine  and  firm  pencil,  runs  over 
the  fivft  draught,  to  give  colours  to  the  weak  place.", 
and  to  fofttn  thofe  which  appear  too  ftrong. 

As  foon  as  the  oil  fwims  on  the  top,  the  water  is 
poured  off,  and  the  picture  is  caieluliy  covered  with 
a  watch-glaD,  and  dried  in  a  box  with  a  gentle  heat. 

When  it  is  fufficitntly  drv,  to  be  fcraped  almofl  to 
a  level  with  the  knife  :  the  al^^ove  operation  is  renewed 
till  the  artift  is  fatisfied  with  his  work. 

Ic  is  in  this  laft  work  that  the  artift  feels  all  the 
advantage  of  this  new  method  for  finifhing. 

The  water  poured  on  the  pidlure  Jifcovers  all  the 
faults  of  the  pencil,  gives  facility  in  fearching  into  the 
bottom  of  tlic  (liadea,  and  the  power  of  correlating  the 
work  and  of  rendering  it  perfedt. 

When  the  work  is  finilhcd,  it  i;,  put  un  !er  a  cryftal, 
where  there  is  no  admiffion  of  external  air^  and  dried 
with  a  gentle  heat. 


PART   III.     Of  Oecoxomical  Painting. 


SECTION     1. 

T""HE  objeft  of  this  Part  is  to  give  an  account  of 
-^  fomc  irechanical  proceedings  in  cert;tin  kinds  of 
painting,  calculated  to  prefcrve  and  embellilli  the  wal's 
ot  houfe*  and  furniture.  This  bianch  of  the  art  ex- 
tends to  pviry  part  of  arLhitcttiire.  The  whole  buil.]- 
ing  leror-.-es  the  workfliop  of  the  aitiil;  the  ft=irs,  t!'e 
balluftradcs,  the  faftics,  the  d.oorr,  and  the  railing  of  all 
kinds,  occupying  his  firft  care,  and  then  the  cielings 
and  wainfcott'ng. 

The  artiil  gives  to  all  his  fill  je6ls  a  chofen  »nJ  im'- 
form  tint  ;  but  he  ha»  it  in  lii,s,  power  to  v.iry  ih?  co- 
lours on  difTcrent  pai-ts  of  the  building  In.  fuch  a  rnan- 
^^        "srfls  to  produce  the  raoft  pleafing  cfl'iiff. 
Of  tbe  A-mong  the  utenfils  of  the  paintei,  it  is   needlef^' 

iitenfisfor  !)ut   for   rendering  the   article  coir.piae.  to   m«ntion 

tins  kinJ  ofbrunies  and  rcucils  of  all  Cici^.^i  aWoluuly  ntceffiir^. 
p.untliig.  i^j,  J  •  '  ■' 


The  I  rufliea  are  made  of  boars  brilllef,  or  of  hair 
•with  a  mixti'.rc  of  briftles  ;  they  ought  to  te  ftraight, 
very  fmooth,  and  of  a  lound  form..  Half  an  hour  be- 
fore they  arc  ufed,  it  is  proper  to  foak  ihem  in  water, 
in  order  to  fwell  the  wood  of  the  handle,  and  prevent 
the  hairs  from  fallng  off;  alter  this  tl.cy  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all  purpoles,  either  in  water  colours  or  in  oil; 
but  it  may  be  ohfcrvei,  that  for  the  former  they  re- 
quire lefs  loftcning. 

The  pencils  are  made  of-ba'dgers  hair,  or  any  fine 
hairs  cnchaled  in  the  pipes  of  ciuiils  of  all  fizes. 

The  veffel  wherein  the  pencils  are  cleaned  is  ma«'e 
of  copper  or  of  tin,  fmooth  below,  r<»unded  at  the 
ends,  and  divided  into  two  pans  by  a  thin  ph.te  in  the 
middle.  The  oil,  or  the  fubilance  with  wlii.h  the  pen- 
cil is  ilsaned,  ib  contained  in  cmt  ot  the  divifions. 

The  pfcllet  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  pc  ar  or  apple 
tiee,    oi   an   oval   or  fquare   fliapc,  very  (lender,  but 
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fomfwliat  thitkfr  at  tlie  centre  than  at  the  cxtremi- 
tiea.     A  hole  is  maHe  in  one  of  its   fides   fufficiently 
,  large  to  admit  the  thumb  of  the  workman. 

When  the  pallet  is  new,  it  is  covered  with  oil  of 
walnuts ;  and  as  often  as  it  dries,  the  operation  is  re- 
peated, till  it  be  fully  inipregnated  ;  it  is  afterwards 
polifhed,  and  finally  nibbed  with  a  piece  of  linen 
dipped  in  oil  of  common  nuts. 

The  painter's  knife  is  a  thin  flexible  plate,  equally 
flender  on  both  fiJes,  rounded  at  one  extremity,  and 
the  other  fixed  into  a  handle  of  wood. 

All  the  veflels  employed  to  hold  the  colours  (hould 

be  V3rni(hed  ;  a  precaution   neceffary  to  prevent  their 

drying  too  quickly. 

To  grind,  is  to  reduce  to  powder  the  fubftanceswhich 

.  give  colours  on  a  piece  of  marble  or  any  hard  ftone  by 

means  of  water,  oil,  or  eflence. 

To  dilute,  is  to  impregnate  a  liquid  with  a  tint  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied 
by  a  brufh. 

When  the  materials  are  grinded  in  water,  it  is  pro- 
per to  dilute  them  in  fize  made  from  parchment.  If 
they  are  diluted  in  fpirit-of-wine,  there  mufl:  be  no  more 
diluted  than  what  ferves  the  immediate  occafion,  as 
colours  prepared  in  this  manner  dry  very  rapidly. 

Colours  grinded  in  oil  are  fometimes  diluted  with 
pure  oil,  more  frequently  with  oil  mixed  with  effence, 
and  commonly  with  the  pure  effence  of  turpentine  ; 
the  effence  makes  the  colours  eafy  to  work.  Thofe 
prepared  in  this  manner  are  more  folid,  but  they  re- 
quire more  time  to  dry. 

When  colours  are  grinded  with  the  effence  of  tur- 
pentine, and  diluted  in  varnifh,  as  they  require  to  be 
immediately  applied,  it  is  neceffary  to  prepare  a  fmall 
quantity  at  a  time.  This  prepare tion  of  colours  gives 
greater  brilliancy,  and  dries  more  fpeedily,  than  thofe 
prepared  in  oil ;  but  they  require  more  art  to  manage 
them. 

They  grind  colours  or  coloured  fubft:>nces  with  a 
mullet,  which  is  employed  on  the  ftone  till  they  be- 
come a  very  fine  powder.  The  operation  is  facilitated 
by  moiftening  them  from  time  to  time  with  a  little 
water,  and  by  collcftinij  them  under  the  mullet  with 
the  knife.  They  are  afterwards  laid  in  fmall  heaps  on 
a  fheet  of  white  paper,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  fitua- 
tion  not  expofed  to  dull.  Thofe  who  grind  white 
lead  have  a  ttone  for  the  purpofe,  as  this  colour  is 
very  eafily  tarnifhed.  In  executing  this  part  well,  it 
is  neceffary  te  grind  the  colours  equally  and  mode- 
rately;  to  grind  them  frparately,  an  J  not  to  produce 
a  tint  by  mixture  till  the  colours  are  well  prepared. 

Dilute  no  more  at  a  time  th?n  what  you  have  occa- 
fion to  era;  loy,  to  prevent  them  from  growint,'  thick. 

In  grinding  the  colours,  put  in  no  more  liquid  than 
what  is  neceffary  to  make  the  folid  fubftances  yield 
rafily  to  the  mullet  :  the  more  the  colours  are  grinded, 
they  mix  better,  and  give  a  fmoother  and  more  agree- 
«ble  painting. 

It  is  alfo  neceffary  to  give  all  attention  to  the  grind- 
ing and  diluting  of  colours,  that  they  may  be  neither 
too  thick  nor  too  thin. 

Sect.'II.    /Application  ofCokurs. 
I.  Prepare   only   the   quantity   neceffary  for  the 
work  you  undertake,  becaufe  ttey  do  net  keep  lone  : 
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and  thofe  which  are  newly  mixed  ate  more  v'vid  and  Application 
beautiful.  ofColuur?. 

2.  Hold  the  brufh  ftraight  before  you,  and  allow '""" V~~-' 
only  the  furface  to  fee  applied  to  the  fubjeft  :  if  you 

hold  it  inclined  in  any  other  direiStion,  you  will  run  the 
hazard  of  painting  unequally. 

3.  It  is  neceffary  to  lay  on  the  colours  boldly,  and 
with  great  ftrokes ;  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to 
fpread  them  equally  over  the  furface,  and  not  filling 
up  the  moulding  and  carved  work.  If  this  accident 
fhould  happen,  you  mufl  have  a  little  brufn  to  clean 
out  the  colours. 

4.  Stir  them  frequently  In  the  ve/Tel,  that  they  may 
preferve  always  the  fame  tint,  and  that  no  fediment 
may  reniain  at  the  bottom . 

5.  Take  care  not  to  overcharge  the  brufh  with  the 
colour. 

6.  Never  apply  a  fecond  layer  till  the  firfl  or  prece- 
ding one  be  perfeflly  dry  ;  which  it  is  eafily  known 
to  be  when,  in  bearing  the  hand  gently  over  it,  it  does 
not  adhere. 

7.  In  order  to  render  this  drying  more  fpeedy  and 
uniform,  make  always  the  layers  as  thin  as  pofTiblc. 

8.  Before  painting,  it  is  neceffary  to  prime  the  fub- 
je<S  ;  that  is,  to  give  it  a  layer  of  fize,  or  of  white  co- 
louring oil,  to  fill  up  the  poren,  and  render  the  furface 
fmooth  :  by  this  means  feiver  layers  of  colour  or  of 
vamlfli  are  afterwards  neceffary. 

9.  Every  fubjcft  to  be  painted  or  glided  ought  to 
have  firft  a  white  ground  ;  this  prefervts  the  colours 
frefh  and  vivid,  and  repairs  the  damage  which  they  ec- 
cafionally  receive  from  the  air. 

§  I.      Of  Painting  in  Water-colours. 

To  palni  in  water-colours,  is  to  do  it  in  thofe  which 
are  grinded  in  water  and  diluted  in  fize.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  this  painting ;  nnmely,  common,  the  var- 
mfied,  and  that  which  is  called  ling' s  white ;  but  before 
entering  on  thefe,  it  is  neceffary  to  make  fome  preli- 
minary obferv.itions. 

1.  Take  care  that  there  he  no  greafe  on  the  fub- 
jeft  ;  and  if  there  he,  fcrape  it  off,  or  clean  it  with  a 
lye,  or  rub  the  greafy  part  with  garlic  and  wor.Ti- 
wood. 

2.  Let  the  diluted  colour  fall  in  threads  from  the 
end  of  the  bruih  when  you  take  it  out  of  the  veffel ; 
if  it  adheres  to  It,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  wants  fize. 

3.  Let  all  the  layers,  efpecially  at  the  beginning,  be 
laid  on  very  warm,  provided  that  the  liquid  be  not 
boiling,  which  would  effeclually  fpoil  the  fuhjeft ;  and 
if  on  wood,  expofe  it  to  crack.  The  laff  layer,  given 
immediately  before  the  varnifh,  is  the  only  one  which 
ought  to  be  applied  cold. 

4.  In  very  line  work,  where  it  is  necefTary  to  have 
beautiful  and  folid  colours,  the  fuhjefts  are  prepared 
by  fize  and  proper  whites,  which  ferve  as  a  ground  to 
receive  the  colour,  and  render  the  furface  very  equal 
and  fmooth. 

r.  Whatever  colour  is  to  be  laid  on,  the  white 
ground  is  the  bell,  as  it  aflimilates  mofl  eafily  with 
the  painting,  which  borrows  always  fomething  of  the 
ground. 

6.  If  knots  of  wood  are  found  in  the  fubjeiS,  It  is 
neceffary  to  rub  them  with  garlic,  to  make  the  fize 
adhere. 
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Apfaica'jon  To  make  the  following  da-jils  fufficiently  pl.iin,  we 
ilColojrs.  /jjjjjj  jj]^^  (]^g  m-afures  to  which  the  quantity  of  co- 
"  lours  are  nppli-d  at  fjlhoms  ;  that  is  to  {>.j,  fix  feet 
in  height  bV  fix  feet  in  breadth.  We  (liall  aUerwarrjs 
fc:  the  qi!?.'ntity  of  matciinis,  and  of  liquids  nerelTary 
to  cover  this  furface.  This,  however,  cannot  be  ex- 
Esftly  defined  ;  as  fotr.e  fabjefts  imbibe  the  colours  ranch 
inbre  than  others.  The  manner  of  employing  them 
alf J  makes  a  difference;  as  habit  enables  one  to  ma- 
nage them  to  greater  advantage  than  another.  And 
it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  firft  layer  will  con- 
funie  more  than  the  fecond  ;  and  thtt  a  prepared  fub- 
jeiS  requires  Icfs  than  one  which  has  not  been  fo. 

When  rve  fpeak  of  a  fathom,  it  muft  he  underftood 
of  a  fmooth  and  equal  furface  ;  for  if  the  wood  is  va- 
ried with  mouldings  and  carving,  there  mud  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  quantity  of  colours.  In  general  it  re- 
{juires  about  a  pound  of  colours  to  paint  a  fquare  (a- 
thom  in  water-coloura.  In  making  up  this  q.aantity, 
take'  three-fourths  of  colours  giinded  in  water,  and 
one-fourth  pound,  or  fix  ounces,  of  fize  to  dilate  it. 

^  2 .      0/  Pair.ting  in  common  IValer-colours. 

Vy'on'.KS  which  require  no  great  care  or  prepar;itron, 
as  cielings  and  ftalrcafes,  are  generally  painted  in 
common  water  colours,  i.e.  with  earths  infufed  in  v/a- 
ter  and  diluted  in  fize. 

For  a  common  white  kind  of  this  p:'.iatlng,  fteep 
.Spanifli  white  mod<rratcly  pounded  in  water  for  two 
liours.  Ififufe  a  proper  qusntity  of  the,l)lack  of  char- 
coal in  water  for  the  fame  fpace  of  time ;  .mix  the  black 
and  white  in  the  proportion  that  the  tint'requires  ;  af- 
terwards mix  them  up  with  a  pretty  ftrong  fize,  fuf- 
ficlently  thick  and  warm,  and  apply  them  to  the  fub- 
]<.&.  in  as  reany  layers  as  may  be  thought  neceflary. 
It  requires  about  two  pounds  of  white  in  a  pint  of 
water,  and  a  quantity  ofKlack  in  proportion  to  the 
tint,  to/ether  with  apart  of  fize,  to  cover  a  fquare  fa- 
ih.om.  If  this  be  emplcsyed  on  old  walls,  they  muft  be 
well  fcraped,  the  dnft  brufheJ  off  with  a  hair  btfom, 
and  wafhcd  c.refully  with  lime  v/ater.  If  on  new  pla- 
iner, the  colours  require  more  fize. 

All  kinds  of  colours  may  be  grinded  in  water  only 
when  the  tir.t  is  made  ;  and  when  they  have  been  ia- 
fufcd  in  water,  they  muft  be  mixed  up  with  fize. 

§  3.     f^a/Zs  (lone  tuith  the  White  Des  Carmes. 

The  white  des  carmes  Is  a  manner  of  whitening  in- 
terior walls,  whereby  they  are  rendered  extremely 
beautiful. 

1.  Procure  a  quantity  of  the  very  beft  lime,  and 
pafs  it  through  fine  hnen;  pour  it  into  a  large  tub,  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  fpigot  at  the  height  equal  to  that  which 
the  lime  occupies :  fill  the  tuh  with  clear  fountain- 
water  ;  beat  the  mixture  with  great  pieces  of  wood, 
and  then  allow  it  to  ftttle  for  24  hours. 

2.  Oi>en  the  fpipot,  allow  the  water  to  run  off,  fiip- 
ply  the  tu'i  with  frefh  w.iter,  and  continue  this  opera- 
tien  for  fcvernl  d.iys  until  the  lime  receives  the  grenteft 
degree  of  vvhitenefs. 

3.  When  you  allow  the  water  finally  to  run  oiT,  the 
lime  will  be  found  in  tb.e  con'"iftency  of  p-ifte;  bat  with 
the  quantity  you  ufe  it  is  neceflfary  to  mix  a  little  Pruf- 
fian  blue  or  indigo  to  relieve  the  brightnefg  of  the 
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white,  and  a  fm  lU  quantity  of  turpentine  to  give  it  Apjlicari 
briHi  iicy.     The  fize  proper  for  it  is  made  of  glove- of  Colour 
leather,  with  the  addition    of  fome   alnm  ;    and  ths  '— -v— 
whole   is  applied  with  a  itrong   brufh  in  Jive  or  fix 
layers  to  new  plafter. 

4.  The  wall  is  ftrongly  rubbed  over  with  a  brufh  of 
hog<  briftles  after  the  paintiu:^  u  dry  ;  wh'ch  gives  it 
its  liirtre  and  value,  and  vyhich  makes  it  appear  likfi 
marble  or  ftacco. 

§  4.      Of  Batf^con. 

Bad  EG  EON  is  a  pale  yellow  colour  applied  to  plaHer 
to  make  it  appear  like;  free  ilones.  It  gives  to  old 
houfes  and  churches  the  exterior  of  a  neiv  building,  by 
affuming  the  colour  of  ftonss  newly  cut. 

1.  Take  a  quantity  of  lime  newly  killed. 

2.  Add  to  it  the  half  quantity  of  what  the  French 
call  fc'ture  cte  plerre,  in  which  you  have  mixed  of  the 
ochre  of  rue,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  flone  you 
intend  to  imitate. 

3.  Steep  the  whole  in  a  p-iil  of  water,  in  which  ig 
melted  a  pound  of  rock  alum.  When  the  fciure  ile 
p'lerrc  cannot  be  obtained,  it  io  neceffary  to  ufe  a  great» 
er  quantity  of  ochre  Jc  rue,  or  of  yellow  ochre,  or  grind 
the  fcalesof  the  (tone  de  St  Leu;  pafs  itth'-ough  a  fievcj 
and  along  with  the  lime  it  will  form  a  cement,  on  whicli 
the  weather  will  Icarcily  make  any  impreiTion. 

J  5.      Of  Cielings  and  the  Roofs  of  Rooms. 

When  the  cielings  or  roofs  are  new,  an  J  you  wifli 
to  whiten  tliem,  tjke  while  of  Bougiv::!,  to  whiuh  add 
a  little  of  the  black  of  charco.-J  to  pieveiit  the  white 
from  growing  reddifh  :  infufc  them  feparatcly  in  wa- 
ter ;  mix  the  whole  with  half  water  and  half  fize  of 
glove  lea tiier,  which  being  llrong  would  make  the  layer 
come  off  in  rolls  if  it  were  not  re.-luccd  with  water. 
Give  two  layers  of  this  tint  while  it  is  lukewarm. 

If  the  roof  h»s  !)een  formerly  whitened,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  fcrape  to  the  quick  all  the  remiining  white  ;. 
then  give  it  two  or  three  hycrs  of  lime  to  ground 
and  whiten  it  :  Brulh  it  carefully  over  ;  and  give  it 
two  or  three  layers  of  ti»e  white  of  iJougival  prepared 
as  before. 

§  G.    Of  Colouring  the  lads  of  Chimneys  ivith  Lead  Ore. 

Clean  them  vrith  a  very  ftrong  brufh,  and  care- 
fully rub  off  the  dull  and  rull  ;  pound  aliout  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  lead  ore  into  a  fine  powder,  and  put  it 
into  a  vtfftl  with  half  a  pint  of  vinegar  ;  then  apply 
It  to  the  back  of  the  chimney  with  a  brufh  :  When  it 
is  made  black  with  this  liquid,  take  a  dry  brufh,  dip  it 
Invthe  fame  powder  without  vinegar,  and  dry  and  rub 
Jt  with  this  brufli  till  it  become  Ihining  as  glafs. 

§  7.      Of  J'arnijhed  Water-colours. 

The  advantages  of  this  kind  of  painting  are,  that 
the  colours  do  rot  fr.de  ;  that  they  refleft  the  light;, 
that  they  give  nooifenfive  fmell,  but  permit  the  pLices  , 
to  be  inhabited  as  foon  as  finldied  ;  and  that  the  var- 
nifh  preferves  the  wood  from  in-fefts  and  moifturc. 

To  m:ike  a  fine  varnifh  on  water  colours,  feven  prin*  j 
cipal  operations  are  necefi':iry ;  namely,  to  fize  the  wood» 
to  prepare  the  white,  to  foften  and  rub  the  fu'jedt,  to 
clean  the  moulding,  to  paint,  to  fize,  and  to  varnilh. 
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pplicaticm     To  fi/.e  t^jC  wood  13  to  give  one  or  two  hysra  of  fize 
f  Coloui^  ^jj  jl^g  fubjeft  which  you  intend  to  j>aii)t. 
'~'y]  Take  three  heads  of  garlic  and  a  hani'.ful  of  worm- 

irft  01  era- wood   leaves;  boil   them  in  three  pints  of  water  till 
on.  they  are  reduced  to  one  ;  pifs  the  jiiice  through  a  li- 

nen cloth,  and  mix  it  v,ith  a  pint  of  parchment  fi7e  ; 
add  half  a  handful  of  fait  and  half  a  piut  of  vinegar  ; 
and  boil  the  whole  on  the  fire. 

Size  the  wood  with  this  t  oiling;  liquor  ;  allow  it  to 
penetrate  into  the  carved  and  fmooth  places  of  the 
vood,  but  take  care  at  the  fanrie  time  to  take  it  aa 
clean  off  the  wcrk  as  pofiiLk,  or  at  Icall  to  leave  it  at 
i:o  place  thicker  than  ariother.  This  flrft  fizing  ferves 
to  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  to  prevent  the 
materials  afterwards  from  cullefting  in  a  body,  which 
ti'ould  caufc  the  work  to  fall  off  in  fcales. 

In  a  pint  of  ftrong  parchrr.ent  fi?.c,  to  which  you 
have  added  tour  pints  of  warm  water,  p\!t  two  hand- 
fuls  of  white  Bougival,  and  allow  it  to  infufe  for  the 
fpace  of  halt  an  hour. 

Stir  it  wt^Ii,  and  give  a  finglc  layer  of  it  to  the  fub- 
ject  very  warm  but  not  boiling,  equjlly  and  regularly 
laid  on,  and  dalhed  with  repeated  ftrokes  of  the  brufh 
into  the  mouldings  and  carved  work. 

To  prepare  the  white,  take  a  quantity  of  ftrong 
parchment  fize,  and  fprinkle  lightly  over  it,  with  the 
hand,  Bougival  v\hite,  till  the  tize  be  covered  with 
it  about  ht'.lf  an  inch  in  thicknefs  ;  allow  it  to  foak 
for  half  an  hour  as  near  the  fire  as  to  keep  it  mjilk 
warm  ;  and  then  ftir  it  with  the  brufh  till  the  lumps 
are  broken,  and  it  be  fuffi'iently  mixed. 

Give  feven,  eight,  or  ten  layers  of  this  white,  or 
as  many  as  the  nature  of  the  work  or  the  defcfts  in 
tl;e  wood  ffiall  render  neceff:ry,  giving  more  white  to 
the  parts  which  require  to  be  foftened  ;  but  in  gene- 
ral, the  layers  m.uft  he  equal  both  with  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  the  white  ani  the  ftrtngih  of  the  fize. 

The  laft  layer  of  the  whit.e  ought  to  be  clearer 
^han  the  reft,  which  is  made  by  adding  water.  It 
muft  be  applied  more  (lightly,  taking  care  with  fmall 
bruflies  to  cover  all  the  difficult  places  in  the  mouldings 
and  carved  work.  It  is  neceffary  alfo,  between  the 
"drying  of  the  different  layers,  to  fill  up  all  the  defefts 
with  white  mallich  and  fize. 

To  foftcn,  is  to  give  to  the  fubjeJl  after  the  whiteii- 
ing  a  fmooth  nnd  equal  furface,  and  to  rub  it  over 
with  a  pumice  ftonc. 

The  wood  being  dry,  take  little  pieces  of  white 
wood  and  of  pumice-ftone,  grinded  for  the  purpofe 
into  all  neceffaiy  forms,  either  for  the  panels  or  the 
moulding. 

Take  cold  water,  heat  being  deilruclive  of  this  kind 
of  work  ;  in  fummer  it  is  con.mon  to  add  a  tittle  ice. 
Soften  the  wall  with  a  brufh,  but  only  ns  much  at  a 
time  as  you  can  eafily  work,  as  the  water  might  di- 
lute the  white  and  fpoil  the  whole  :  Then  fmooth 
and  rub  it  with  the  pumice  ftones  and  with  the  fmall 
pieces  of  wood  :  Wafli  it  with  a  brufh  as  you  fmooth 
it,  and  rub  it  over  with  a  piece  of  new  linen,  which 
give?  a  fine  luftre  to  the  work. 

The  njouldinga  and  carved  work  are  cleaned  with 
an  iron  ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
operation  is  not  to  raife  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

The  fubjeft  thus  prepared  is  ready  to  receive  the  co- 
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lour  you  intend  to  give  it.     CLoofe  your  tint;  fup- raii;thij»~iB 
pofe  a  filver  colour.  '      Oil-coioura, 

Grind  white  cerufe  and  Bougival  white  feparatcly        ,g 
in  water,  of  each  an  equ;il  quantity,  and  mix  them  toFiAh  ope- 
gether. — Add  a  little  blue  of  indigo  and  a  very  fmall r-t'on- 
quantity  of  Mack  of  charcoal  from  the  vine-tree  very 
fine,  gritided  alfo  feparatcly,  and  in  waier ;  more  or 
Icfs  of  the  one  or  other  gives  the  tint  you  require." — . 
Dilute   this   tint    in    ftrong  parchment  fize  ;    pafs  it 
through  a  bolting  cloth  of  filk  very  fine,  and  lay  the 
tint  on   your   work,    taking   care   to  fpread   it  very 
equally  ;  and  then  give  it  two  Lyers,  and  the  colour 
is  applied.  z^ 

Make  a  weak,  I-ieautiful,  and  clean  fize;  ftir  it  till ^".^'T*" 
it  cools ;  llruin  it  through  a  fine  cloth,  and  give  two'^""''"' 
liiyers  to  the  work  with  a  foft  jainting  bri'fh,  which 
las  been  uftd,  but  which  you  have  been  careful  to 
clean.  Take  care  not  le  choak  i^p  the  mouldings  nor 
to  lay  on  the  fize  tliicktr  on  one  place  than  another,, 
and  fpre.id  it  over  the  work  very  /lightly,  oihcrwife  yoii 
will  dilute  the  colours,  and  octalion  unJtilations  in  the 
painting. 

The  beauty  of  the  work  depends  on  this  laft  fizing; 
for  if  any  part  is  omitted,  the  varnifh  will  penetrate 
into  the  colours  and  give  it  a  darker  fhade.  ^^ 

When  the  fizing  is  dry,  lay  on  two  or  three  layers -Seventh  c^ 
of  fpirit-of-w!ne  varnifli,  taking  care  that  the  place  onT^''''"*'' 
which  you  lay  it  be  warm,  and  the  work  is  finilhed. 

§  8.      0/t/.'e  King's  IVhite. 

This  derives  its  name  from  the  ufe  of  it  in  the 
ap-.rtments  of  the  French  king.  It  is  in  all  refpetls 
conduced  like  the  former,  except  that  there  is  only 
a  fma'.l  quantity  of  indigo,  to  take  the  yellow  from 
the  white,  without  any  black  of  charcoal,  and  without 
varnifh. 

This  white  anfwers  extremely  v.'cil  for  apnrtments 
which  are  feldom  ufed  ;  but  nthcrwife  it  fpoils  e.ifily, 
efpecially  in  bedchambers.  It  is  the  beft  white  where: 
there  is  any  kind  of  gilding;  and  in  this  cafe  it  receives 
a  little  varnilh. 

Sect.  III.      Of  Painting  in  Oil-colours'. 

"To  paint  in  oil  is  to  apply  to  all  forts  of  fubjc6ls, 
as  walls,  wood,  cloths,  and  metals,  coloured  carthi 
grinded  and  diluted  in  oil.  Tlie  ancients  arc  thought 
to  have  been  ignofant  of  this  art,  and  the  honour  of 
the  difcovery  is  gener.illy  afcribed  to  John  Van  Eyck 
a  Fleraifh,  painter.  The  fccret  is  nothlog  more  than 
fubliituting  oil  in  place  of  water  in  grinding  and  di- 
luting colours. 

Ey  means  of  oil  the  colours  are  longer  prcferved; 
and  not  drying  fo  fpecdily,  they  give  painters  longer 
time  to  fmooth,  finifh,  and  retouch,  their  works  j 
llie  colours  being  more  marked,  and  mixing  better  to- 
gether, give  more  diftincuiihable  tints,  and  more  vivid 
and  agreeable  gradations,  and  the  colouring  is  more 
fweet  and  delicate. 

The  painting  in  oil  corfifte  of  tv/o  kinds,  namely, 
of  that  in  fimple  oil  and  of  that  in  polifned  oil  varnifli. 

§  I .     Olfervattons  on  fainting  in  Oil. 

I.  WheH  bright  colours,  as  white  or  grey,  are  grind- 
ed and  diluted  in  oil,  it  is  neceffary  to  make  ufe  of  the 
hN  t  oil 
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Painting  'n  oil  of  walnuts ;  but  if  the  colours  be  dark,   fuch  as 
on-colouri.  (.i,j.fnut,  or  olive,  or  brown,  you  muft  make  ufe  of  pure 
hiifeod  oil. 

2.  When  the  colours  are  prinded  and  diluttd  in 
oil,  they  muft  b*  laid  on  cold,  except  on  a  new  or 
moift  pkifter,  which  requires  them  to  be  boiling. 

3.  Every  colour  diluted  in  pure  oil,  or  in  oil  mix- 
ed with  eftence,  ought  to  fall  in  threads  from  the  end 
of  the  bniih. 

4.  Take  care  to  ftir  from  time  to  time  your  colour 
before  taking  it  up  on  the  hrufh,  that  it  may  preferve 
an  equal  thicknefsi,  and  confcquently  the  fame  tone. 
Notwithilandlng  the  precaution  ot  ftirring,  if  it  is 
fourd  to  be  thicker  towards  the  hottoro,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  pour  in  from  time  to  time  a  little  oil. 

5.  In  >;eneral,  every  lubjeft  which  is  jiainted  in  oil 
cutrfit  firit  to  receive  one  or  two  layers  of  v;hite  ce- 
rufe,  grinded  and  diluted  in  oil. 

6.  When  the  painting  is  expofed  to  the-air,  as  in 
doors,  windows,  and  other  works,  which  cannot  be 
varnilhed,  ic  is  nccelTary  to  make  thefe  layers  with  pure 
oil  of  walnuts,  mixed  up  with  about  one  ounce  of  ef- 
fence  to  a  pound  of  colours;  more  would  make  the 
colours  brown,  and  occaiion  them    to  fcdl  off  in  duft  ; 

■    but  this  quantity  prevents  the  fun  from  bliftering  the 
work. 

7.  In  fuhjefts  on  the  infide  of  the  houfe,  or  when 
the  painting  is  varnilhed,  the  firrt  layer  ought  to  be 
grinded  and  diluted  in  oil,  and  the  laft  diluted  with 
pure  elTence. 

8.  If  copper  or  iron,  or  other  hard  fubftances, 
are  to  be  p.iinted,  it  is  neceffary  to  mix  a  little  ef- 
fence  wiih  the  firft  layers,  to  make  the  oil  penetrate 
into  them. 

9.  When  there  are  many  knots  in  the  fubjeft,  as 
is  particularly  the  cafe  with  fir -wood,  and  when  the 
colour  docs  not  eaiily  take  imprefflon  on  thefe  parts, 
it  is  neceffary,  when  you  paint  with  fimple  oil,  to  lay 
on  a  little  oil  mixed  with  litharge  on  the  knots.  If 
you  paint  with  polilhed  oil  varnilh,  It  is  neceffary  to 
apply  a  hard  tint,  which  we  (hall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  afterwards.  A  fingle  layer  well  applied  is 
generally  fufficient  to  give  a  body  to  the  wood,  and 
make  the  other  layers  apply  eafily. 

10.  I'htre  are  colours,  fuch  as  what  the  French  call 
Jli/s-i/e-gm'm,  black  of  charcoal,  and  efpecially  bone  and 

ivory  blacks,  which  are  difficult  to  dry  v;hen  grinded 
in  oil.  To  remedy  this  incenveniency,  the  following 
\  ficcatives  are  mixed  v^ith  the  colours,  to  ir;akc  them 
dry,  viz.  litharge  both  of  the  filvtr  and  gold  colour, 
»itriol  or  copperas,  and  what  is  called ^ccati-ue  oil, 

§  2.    Oifetvatians  oa  the  Siccatives., 

T.  Do  not  mix  the  ficcatives  with  the  colours 
fill  they  are  to  be  employed,  otherwile  it  will  thicken 
them. 

2.  Mix  it  only  in  very  fmall  quantities  in  tin,  where- 
in there  is  white  lead  or  cerufe,  becaufe  thofe  colours 
are  ficcative  of  themfelves,  efpcoially  when  they  are 
diluted  in  effence. 

3.  In  painting  which  is  to  be  varnilhed,  give  the 
iiccative  only  to  the  firft  layer,  and  allow  the 
Other  layerS)  in  which  there  is  elfence,  to  dry  of  them- 
felves. 

4.  In  dark  coloins  io  oil,,  give  to  eveiy  pound  of 


colours  in  diluting  them  half  an  otincc  of  litharge;  ^'ai.tin^u 
to  bright  colours,  a  drachm  of  white  copperas  grind- ^''"'■'^'°"™ 
ed  in  walnut  oil.  * 

5.  When  in  place  of  litharge  or  copperas  the  ficca- 
tive oil  is  employed,  it  lequires  a  q;iartern  of  this  oillo 
every  pound  of  colour. 

The  ficcative  oil  is  prepared  of  one  half  ounce  of 
litharge,  iis  much  of  cr.lcined  cerufe,  aS' much  oi  terrt 
d'  ombre,  a  colour  with  which  the  French  p-.int  fha- 
dows,  and  as  much  of  talc  boiled  for  tv.o  hours  on  a 
ilo*  and  equal  fire,  with  one  pound  of  linfecd  oil,  s.rA 
iliried  the  whole  time.  It  mult  be  carefully  fkimraed 
and  clarified,  and  the  older  it  grows  it  is  better. 

§  3.   OlfcfaiUlons   on    the    ^lantltles  of  Subjittnces    and 
IJqulds. 

1.  Ochres  and  earths  require  more  liquids  both  in 
grind.iiig  and  diluting  than  cerufe. 

2.  Dillerent  quantities  ot  liquids  are  required  la- 
the grinding  only  on  'account  of  greater  or  lefs 
drynefs  ;  but  in  diluting,  the  quantity  is  always  the 
fame. 

3.  For  the  firil  layer  after  the  priming,  which  has- 
no  relation  to  the  colours  laid  on  afterwards,  to  a  Iquare 
fathom  givr  fourteen  ounces  of  cerufe,  about  tw» 
ounces  or  liquid  to  grind,  and  four  ounces  to  dilute  it. 
It  there  is  a  fecond  hiyer  of  the  fame  materials,  the 
quantities  will  require  to  be  lefs. 

4.  It  will  require  three  pounds  of  colour  for 
three  layers  of  a  fquare  fathom.  The  firft  may  con- 
fume  eighteen  ounces,  the  fecond  fixteen,  and  the 
third  fourteen. 

5.  To  compofe  thefe  three  pounds  of  colour,  take 
two  or  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  grinded  colours, 
and  dilute  them  in  a  pint  or  three  half  pints  of  oil, 
mixed  with  effence  or  pure  oil.  But  if  the  firft  layer 
of  cerufe  is  not  ufed,  there  will  be  a  neceffity  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  colouis. 

A'^.  B.  In  the  following  kinds  and  applications  of  oil 
painting,  we  are  to  hold  thofe  proportions  in  our  eye. 

§  4.   Painting  injimple  Oil, 

Gn  doors  and  windows  give  a  layer  of  cerufe  grinded  „r  ?^ 
\     r      I  1-1        1  ■      1      r  -t  1  ■  .  ^t  (leors, 

in  oil  ot  walnuti  diluted  in  the  lame  oil,  together  vvith  windows, 

a  little   ficcacive ;    then   give    another    layer   of  theand  win- 
fame  preparation;     to   which,  if  you   want  a  greyifh ''<'"'■**•• 
colour,  add  a  little  black  of  charcoal  and  Pruflian  blue,  """■ 
grinded  alfo  in  oil  of  walnuts.      If  to  thefe  you  Incline 
to  add  a  third  layer,  grind  and  dilute  it  in  pure  wal- 
nut oil  ;  obferving   thnt   the   two  laft  layers    be   lefs 
clear,  or  have  lefs  oil  in  them,  than   the  firIt;    the  co- 
lour in  this    cafe   is  more  beautiful  and    lefs  apt   to 
blifter  with  the  fun. 

Walls  that  are  to  be  painted  muft  be  very  dry  ;  and  of  vraUfc 
this  being  fuppofed,  give  two  or  three  layers  of  boiling 
linfeed   oil   to   harden   the  plafter ;  then    lay  on   two 
layers  of  cerule  or  ochre,    grinded  and  diluted  in  lin- 
fced  oil ;  and  when  thefe  are  dry,  paint  the  wall.  ,, 

To  paint  tiles  of  a  flate  colour,  grind  feparately  Of  tilo. 
cerufe  and  German  black  in  linfced  oil  ;  mix  them  to- 
gether in  the  proportion  which  the  colour  requires, 
and  dilute  them  in  linfeed  oil:  then  give  the  firft 
layer  very  clean  to  prime  the  tiles  ;  and  make  the  three 
next  layers  thicker,  to  give  folidity  to  the  work. 

To  paint  arbours  and  all  kinds  of  garden  work, 

give 
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otiiig  in  give  a  layer  of  white  cerufe  grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts, 
colours  jnd   diluted   in   the   fame  oil,  with  the  addition  of  a 
"^         little  litharge,  then  give  two  layers  of  green,  compoicd 
arbours  f'''  one  pound  o^    verdegrifc   and  two  pounds  of  white 
lead,  grinded  and  diluted  in  ail  of  walnuts.  N.B.  'i'his 
green  is  of  great  ftrvice  in  the  country  for  doors,  win- 
dow fhutters,  arbours,  gardens,   feats,   rails,  either  of 
wood  or  iron  ;   snd  in   (hort  for  all  works  expofcd  to 
the  injuries  of  the  weather. 

To  whiten  (latues,  vales,  and  all  ornaments  of  ftone, 
either  within  or  without  doors  ;  firit  clean  the  fuhjett 
well,  then  give  one  or  iwo  layers  of  white  ctrule, 
grinded  and  diluted  in  pure  oil  of  pinks,  and  fimlh 
with  giving  one  or  many  layers  oi  white  lead  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner. 

It  ywu  wilh  to  paint  on  walls  not  expofed  to  the 
air,  or  on  new  plaller,  give  one  or  two  l.iyers  of  foil- 
ing linfeed  oil,  i.nd  continue  the  hrulh  till  the  walls 
ate  fully  foaked;  then  give  a  layer  of  white  cerufe, 
grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts  and  diluted  with  three 
fourths  of  the  fame  oil  and  one  fourth  efTcnce  ;  and 
latlly.  give  two  layers  more  of  white  cerufe,  grinded  in 
oil  of  walnuts  and  diluted  in  oil  mixed  with  elTence, 
if  it  is  not  to  be  varniflied  ;  hut  in  pure  elTence  if  it  is. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  walls  arc  painted  white.  If 
you  adopt  another  colour,  it  is  nectfTary  to  grind  and 
dilute  it  m  the  fame  quantities  of  oil  and  effence. 

To  paint  chairs,  benches,  fton",  or  plafter,  give  a 
layer  of  white  cerufe  grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts  and 
diluted  in  the  fame  oil,  into  which  you  have  caft  a  little 
litharge  to  make  it  dry  ;  then  apply  a  layer  of  the 
tint  you  lix  on,  grinded  in  oil  and  diluted  in  one  part 
oil  and  three  jarts  elTence  ;  and  afterwards  give  two 
mote  layers  of  the  lame  tint  grinded  in  oil  and  diluted 
in  pure  efTcnce  :  This  may  be  varnifhed  with  two  layers 
of  fpirit  of  wine. 

lo  miike  a  ffeel  colourj  grind  feparately  in  efTcnce, 
white  cerufe,  Pruffian  blue,  fine  l?.c,  and  verde^rife. 
The  tone  which  you  require  is  procured  by  the  pro- 
per mixture  of  thofe  ingredients.  When  you  hnve 
fixed  on  the  tone  of  colour,  take  about  the  fize  of  a 
walnut  of  the  ingredients,  and  dilute  them  in  a  fmiU 
vefTel  in  one  part  of  elTence  and  three  parts  of  white 
oily  varnifh.  N.  B.  This  colour  is  generally  mace  of 
white  cerufe,  of  black  charcoal,  and  Prulhan  blue, 
giinded  in  thick  oil,  and  diluted  in  effence,  which  is 
the  chtapefl  method  of  procuring  it  ;  hut  the  former  is 
the  moll  heautiful. 

For  piinting  balhiflrades  and  railings,  dilute  lamp- 
Its  and  black    with   varnilh   of  vermilion;   giving  two   layers 
ngs.       ot   it,  and  afterwards  two  layers  of  fpirit-of-wine  var- 
mlh. 

Since  the  difcovery  of  oil-painting,  and  the  know, 
ledge  that  wood  is  preferved  by  it,  and  efpecially  fince 
the  difcovery  of  a  varnifli  without  fmell,  and  which 
even  takes  away  that  of  oil,  the  painting  of  apartinents 
in  oil  has  been  with  juitice  preferred. 

In  faA  the  oil  flops  up  the  pores  of  the  wood ;  and 
although  it  does  not  altogether  refill  the  innpreffion 
of  moifture,  yet  the  effeft  is  fo  little  perceptible,  that 
it  is  to  be  recommended  as  the  bell  method  of  pre- 
ferviiig  wood. 

To  preferve  wsinfcotting  in  the  moll  effeftual  man- 
ner  fruro  looitlure,  it  is  neceflary  to  paint  the  wall  be- 
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hind  it  with  two  or  three  layers  of  eoirmon  red,  grind- Pamtmir  in 
ed  and  diluted  in  Imfecd  oil.  *^''  colours 

To  paint  the  wainfcottiog  itfelf,  give  a  layer  of  white  ' 
cerufe  grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts,  and  dihited  in  the 
fame  oil  mixed  with  eflence.  This  layer  being  dry, 
give  two  more  of  the  colour  you  have  adopted, 
grinded  in  oil  and  diluted  in  pure  efTence.  If  you 
Willi  the  mouldings  and  fculpture  to  be  painted  in 
a  different  colour,  grind  and  dilute  it  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Two  01  three  days  after,  when  the  colours  arc 
fully  dry,  give  two  or  tlnee  Ir.ycrs  of  your  whit« 
varnifh  without  fnieil,  and  which  alfo  prevents  the 
ofFeiifive  fmell  of  the  oil  colours.  A'.  B.  I'hoft  who 
Leein  their  operations  in  water  colours,  if  they  find 
it  more  agreeable,  m.ay  finifh  it  in  oil  colours  a-  above. 

When  the  pores  ot  the  wood  are  well  flopped  by 
the  prepared  white,  a  layer  of  white  cerufe  grinded  in 
oil  ot  walnuts,  and  diluted  in  the  fame  od,  mixed  with 
eflence,  may  be  applied.  '1  his  will  be  fufficient,  the 
wood  being  previoufly  primed  ;  and  afterwards  lay  oa 
your  intended  colour  i.ud  varnilh. 

^  J.      Painting  in  Oil  'with  the  poUJhed  V^arni/h. 

This  is  the  beft  kind  of  oil  painting,  owing  more 
to  the  care  it  requires  than  to  the  proceedings,  for 
they  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thole  of  limple  oil- 
painting  ;  the  difference  confilting  only  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  manner  of  finifhing. 

To  paint  wainfeottings  of  apartments  with  the  po  w'ainfcolJ 
lifhed  varnifh,  it  is  neccfTary,  in  the  firll  plai-e,  that  tings, 
the  pannels  be  new.     Then, 

1.  Make  the  furface  of  the  fubjeft  which  you  mer.B 
to  paint  very  fmooth  and  level,  which  is  done  by  a 
layer,  which  ferves  to  receive  the  hard  tint  or  polilhed 
ground  and  the  colours 

This  layer  ought  to  be  of  white,  whatever  colour 
you  arc  afterwards  to  apply.  It  confifts  of  white 
cerufe,  grinded  very  fine  in  linfeed  oil,  with  a  little 
litharge,  and  diluted  in  the  fame  oil  mixed  with  ef- 
fence. 

2.  Make  the  polifhed  ground  by-  feven  or  eight  lay-- 
ers  of  the  hard  tint.     In  painting  equipages,  a  dozca 
is  nccefTary. 

The  hard  tint  is  msde,  by  grinding  pure  white  ce- 
rufe, which  has  not  been  much  calcined,  very  fine- 
ly in  thick  oil,  and  diluting  it  with  eflence.  You 
mull  t.nke  care  that  the  layers- of  the  hard  tint  be  not 
only  equal  as  to  the  application,  but  to  the  quantity 
of  the  white  cerufe  and  the  oil,  and  to  the  degree  of 
calcination.     Then, 

3.  Soften  this  ground  with  pirmice-ftone. 

4.  Polifli  it  mo  lerately  with  a  piece  of  ferge  foaked 
in  a'  pail  of  water,  in  which  you  have  put  fome  pow- 
der of  pumice-ftone  finely  grinded  and  pafled  through 
a  fine  fieve.  There  is  no  occafipn  to  fpare  walh- 
ing,  as  this  part  of  the  operation  wiU  not  fpoil  with 
water. 

5.  Ghoefe  the  tint  wilh  which  you  intend  to  deco- 
rate your  apartment  ;  grind  it  in  oil,  and  dilute  it 
in  effence;  pafs  it  through  a  piece  of  very  fine  filk,  give 
two  or  three  layers  carefully  and  thinly  fpread  over  the 
furface,  as  on  this  part  of  the  operation  depends  ina- 
greai  meafuK  the  beauty  of  the  colour.    All  forts  of 

colours  - 
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Painting  mccSoiirs  JJiav  hi  employed  in  this  manner  in  oil  of  <T- 
Oi\  colours.  f;jn(.e. 

*  6.  Give  two  err  three  layers  of  a  fpirit-of-ivine  var- 

rifii,  if  it  is  to  wainf?otti;ig;  if  to  the  body  of  a  coach, 
a  vnrni{li  of  .oil  in  employed.  If  the  vainifh  is  to  be 
polilhed,  it  is  nejeflary  to  give  ftven.or  eiijit  liyers 
:at  lead,  bid  en  equally  and  with  great  precaution,  not 
to  be  thicker  in  one  phce  than  another,  which  occa- 
■fioiis  fpofs. 

7.  it  is  again  pcliihed   with   pum!c€-flone   reduced 

to  powder,   and  water  and  n  piece  of  fcrji;e.     If  the 

wainfcotting  has  been   painted  Ltfore,  ic  is  necefTary 

to  rub  off  the  colour  till  yoii  come   to  the  hard  tint, 

whioh  is  done  with   pumice  ftone  and  water,  or  with 

,  a  piece  of  linen  dipped  in  efience. 

White  var-       There  is  a  white  paintinp;  in  oil,  called  wiite  vanii/I) 

Jiilh  [lolilh  poll/i,  wriich  correfponds  to  the  king's  white  in  water 

•ia  oil.         coh'urs,   and  is   equ^l  to  the   frcfhnefs  and   glofs   of 

maible  if  it   is   nppiiod   to  wood.     To  paint  ia_thii 

manner, 

1.  Give  a  layer  of  white  ceru'e  grinded  in  oil  af 
walnuts,  with  a  little  calcined  -copperM,  and  diluted 
in  effence.  But  if  it  is  applied  to  flone,  it  Is  nccef- 
fary  to  employ  oil  of  walnuts  and  calcined  copperas 
alone. 

2.  Grind  white  cerufe  very  fine  in  efltnce,  and  di- 
lute it  in  fine  white  oil  vainiih  with  copal. 

3'.  Give  fcven  or  eight  layers  of  it  to  the  fubjcft. — 

The  varniih   mixed   with   the   white   cerufe  driea  fo 

-:  promptly,  that  three  layers  of  it  may  be  given  in  a  day. 

4.  Soften  and  poHlh  all  the  layers  as  above, 

5.  Give  two  or  three  layers  of  white  lead  grinded 
in  oil  of  walnuts,  and  diluted  in  pure  eflencc. 

6.  Give  fcven  or  eight  layers  of  white  fpirit-of-wine 
varnifii,  and  tlien  polifn  them. 

§  6.  ■  Of  painting  in  Vornijh. 

To  paint  in  varnifh,  is  to  employ  colours  grinded 

End  diluted  in  varnifh,  either  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  oil, 

»         on  all  forts  of  ful  jcfts.      Waiufcotting,  furniture,  and 

equipages,  are  pninted  in  this  manner,  though  we  (hail 

confine  ouvfelves  to  the  firit. 

1.  Give  two  layers  of  white  of  Bougival,  diluted  in 
a  ftrong  fize  boilinn  hot. 

2.  Give  a  layer  of  what  the  French  call  de  llanc 
appriK 

3.  Fill  up  the  defefts  of  the  wood  with  mallich  in 
water;  and  when  the  layers  are  dry,  fmooth  them  with 
the  pumice-ftone. 

4.  When  the  wood  is  fmooth,  fuppofe  the  paint  a 
grey  colour,  take  one  pound  of  white  cerufe,  one 
drachm  of  Piuflian  blue,  or  of  black  of  charcoal  or 
ivory  black  ;  put  the  white  into  a  piece  of  leather, 
fo  ticf]  that  the  colours  cannot  efcape  ;  Ihake  them  till 
they  are  fufficiently  mixed. 

•5.  Put  two  ounces  of  colours  into  a  quartern  of 
varnifti,  mix  them  carefully;  give  one  layer  above  the 
white. 

6.  This  layer  being  dry,  put  one  ounce  of  caj^urs 
iflto  the  fame  quantity  of  varniih  as  above,  and  give  a 
fccond  layer. 

7.  To  the  third  layer  give  half  an  ounce  of  colour 
to  the  fame  quantity  of  varniih. 

8.  As  each  of  thefe  layers  dry,  be  careful  to  rub 
them  with  a  piece  of  new  coarfe  clotb,  in  fuch  a  man- 
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ner,  Iiowevcr,  as  not  to  ftijure  tie  colour.    A'  B.  The  Propor 
three  li.yera  may  be  given  in  one  day.  of  C'lc 

9.  if  you  want  to  give  a  psrfeft  luftre,  add  a  fourth  '""v" 
layer  prepared  as  the  thirii. 

All  other  colours,  as  blue,  &c.  may  be  applied  in 
the  f,  mc  manner.  'Ihis  method  is  the  only,  one  by 
which  orpiment  can  be  employed  in  all  its  beauty,  but 
not  without  fome  of  its  inconveniences. 

Another  manner  of  performing  this  kind  of  work, 
is  to  apply  the  colours  and  the  varniih  without  pre- 
virufly  ufjng  the  fize  and  the  while  ground.  This  ia 
extremely  expeditious,  but  it  is  eafy  10  ptrceive  it  will 
waat  the  polilh  and  brilliancy  of  the  other. 

SECTION     IV. 

Wccannotpcrhaps  more  properly concludeth-satticle, 
than  with  an  account  of  M.  de  Morveau's  attempts 
to  render  more  perfcft  the  proportion  of  colours,  and 
efpecially  of  '■jnhite,  employed  in  painting.  Thefe  we 
mall  extra£i  from  a  memoir  of  his  read  in  the  academy 
of  Dijon. 

"  \^'hite  (fays  the  ingenious  academician)  is  the 
mod  in^portsnt  of  all.  colours  in  painting.  It  affords 
to  the  painter  the  materials  of  light,  which  he  diftri- 
butes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  his  objefts  toge- 
ther, to  give  them  relief,  and  that  magic  which  is  the 
glory  of  his  ait..  For  thefe  reafons  I  Ihall  confine  my 
attention  at  prefent  to  this  colour.  -  ^^ 

"  The  firil  white  which  was  difcovereJ,  and  indeed  ExamiBa 
the  only  one  yet  known,  is  exttaflcd  from  the  calx  ot'"'"  "^ 
lead.  The  c'anger  of  the  procefs,  and  the  Ji"eadfur^"|j°^^° 
diftemper  with  which  thofe  employed  in  it  are  often 
feized,  have  not  yet  led  to  the  difcovei^  of  any  other 
white.  I..cfs  anxious,  indeed,  about  the  danger  of  the 
artift  than  the  perfeftion  of  the  art,  they  have  varied 
the  preparation,  to  render  the  colour  lefs  liable  to 
change.  Hence  the  different  kinds  of  white,  viz. 
white  of  crems  in  Auftria,  white  lead  in  (hells,  and 
white  cerufe.  But  every  perfon  convcrfant  in  colours, 
knows  that  the  foundation  of  all  thefe  is  the  calx  of 
lead,  more  or  lefs  pure,  or  more  or  lefs  loaded  with 
gas.  That  they  all  participate  of  this  metallic  fub- 
ftance,  will  indeed  appear  evident  from  the  following 
experiment,  which  determines  and  demonftrates  the 
altcrabihty  of  colours  by  the  phloglftic  vapour. 

"  I  poured  into  a  large  glafs  bottle  a  quantity  of  li- 
ver  of  fulphur,  on  a  bafis  of  alkali,  fixed  ©r  volatile,  it 
makes  no  difference  ;  I  added  fome  drops  of  diltilled 
vinegar,  and  I  covered  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a 
piece  of  pafttboard  cut  to  its  fize,  on  which  I  difpo- 
ft  d  different  famples  of  cren^^s,  of  white  lead,  and  of  ce- 
rufe, either  in  oil  or  in  water  ;  I  placed  another  ring  of 
paftcboard  over  the  firft,  and  tied  above  all  a  piece  of 
bladder  round  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with  a  ftro.ig  pack- 
thread. It  is  evident,  that  in  this  operation  I  tosk 
advantage  of  the  means  which  chemillry  offers  to  pro- 
duce a  great  quantity  of  phlogiftic  vapour,  to  accom- 
plifii  in(lantaneou(ly  the  effeft  of  many  years ;  and,  in 
a  word,  to  apply  to  the  colours  the  very  fame  vapours 
to  which  the  piclure  is  neceffarily  expofed,  only  more 
accumulated  and  more  concentrated.  I  fay  the  fime 
vapour,  for  it  is  now  fully  eflabliihed,  that  the  fmoke 
of  candles,  animal  exhalation^)  of  all  kinds,  dkalefcent 
odours,  the  eleftric  effluvia,  and  even  light,  furnidi 
4  continually 
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ioriion  conliniially  a  quaiiu'ty  more  or  kfs  of  matter,  not  only 
oImutv  analogous,  but  identically  tlie  fame  wilh  the  vapour  of 
"*         vitriolic  acid  mixed  with  fulphur. 

"  If  it  happens  that  the  famplea  of  colours  are  fen- 
fibly  altered  by  the  phlo^idio  vapour,  then  we  may 
conclude  with  certainty,  that  the  materials  of  which 
the  colours  are  compofed,  bear  a  srreat  affinity  to  th-.t 
vapour  ;  sad  fines  it  is  not  poiFible  to  pref:rvc  them 
ent-irely  frooi  it  in  any  fituation,  th.it  they  will  be  more 
or  lefs  aru'il'^d  with  it,  atcotjing  to  the  time  and  a 
variety  of  circumftances. 

"  After  foTie  minutes  continuance  in  this  vapour, 
I  examined  the  faniples  of  colours  fubniitted  to  its 
influence,  and  found  them  wholly  altered.  The  ce- 
rufe  and  the  white  lead  both  in  water  and  oil  wi»re 
changed  into  black,  ?.nd  the  svhite  of  crems  into  a 
browni(h  black  ;  and  hence  thofe  colours  are  bad,  and 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  They  may  inlecd  be  de- 
fended in  fome  meafure  by  varniiii :  but  this  only  re- 
tards for  a  time  the  contic\  of  the  phloTiftic  vapour  ; 
for  as  the  varnifh  lofcs  its  humidity,  it  opens  an  infi- 
nite number  of  oalTages  to  this  fubtile  fluid. 

"  After  having  afccrtained  the  inllability  of  the 
whites  in  common  ufe,  t  made  fevcral  attempt?  to  difco- 
ver  fuch  as  woul!  prove  more  laftnisj  ;  and  t!io'  manv 
of  thefe  attempts  were  without  cfFtdl  I  (hall  .rive  a 
fuccinti  account  of  the  whol;^,  wl.icb  may  fove  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  thofc  w'ao  wifh  to  tiavcl  over  the 
fame  field. 

"  There  are  th.'ee  conditions  eflcntial  to  a  good  co- 
lour in  painting. 

"  F'lrft^  That  it  dilute  eafily,  and  take  a  body  both 
with  oils  and  with  mucilages,  or  at  Icalt  with  the  one 
or  other  of  thefe  fubllanccs,  a  circumftance  which 
defends  on  a  certain  de^jree  of  affinity.  Where  this 
affinity  is  too  (Irong,  a  diffolution  enfues  ;  tlie  colour 
is  extinguiHied  in  the  new  compofition,  and  t!-.e  mafs 
becomes  more  or  lefs  tranfparent  ;  or  clfe  the  fudden 
reatlion  aLforbs  the  fluid,  and  leaves  only  a  dry  fub- 
ftance,  which  can  never  again  be  foftenej.  But  if  the 
affinity  is  too  weak,  the  paitichs  of  colour  are  (carcdy 
fulpended  in  the  fluid,  and  they  appear  on  the  canvafs 
like  f.Hnd,  which  nothing  can  fix  or  unite. 

"Theyj-iToi.-/ condition  is,Thatthe  materials  of  which 
colours  are  compoled  do  not  bea.r  too  near  an  affinity 
■wilh  the  p'llo^iiltic  vspour.  The  experiments  to  which 
I  fab.nitted  whiles  from  lead,  is  an  infallibfe  means  cf 
afctrtaininsT  the  quality  of  coloirr"!  in  this  refpeiS, 
without  waiting  for  the  (low  irnpreffion  of  time. 

•'  A /i/r(/ condition  equally  effential  i?,  That  the  co- 
lourinr  body  be  not  volatile,  that  it  be  not  conneifted 
with  a  fubftance  of  a  weak  texture,  fafce;-tib!e  of  a 
fpontaneous  degeneracy.  This  confideration  excludes 
the  grci'.ter  part  of  fubilances  which  have  received  their 
tint  from  vegetable  organization;  at  lenrt  it  makes  it 
impollible  to  incorporate  their  finer  parti  with  a  com- 
bination more  folir!. 

"  .-Vfcer  thefe  refleftior.s,  my  refearches  were  direct- 
ed, firfl,  to  the  five  pure  earths  ;  next,  to  the  earthy 
compounds  ;  in  the  third  pLice,  to  the  earthy  falls, 
which  can  fcarcely  be  diiTuIved  ;  laftly,  to  the  tneLal'ic 
earthp,  either  pure  or  precipitated  by  Praffian  alkali. 
M.  Wenzel  has  difcovered  a  fixth  earth,  which  I  call 
tburne,  and  which,  after  ether  experiments,  I  thought 
of  applying  to  the  purpofes  of  painting  ;  bat  I  foon 
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perceived  that  It  would  have  the  fame  fault  with  other  ■Pnportiou 
kinds  of  earU),  and,  befides,  that  it  could  not  be  ob>°^^°''°"'Y 
tained  but  at  a  very  confideralile  expence.  ■• 

"  The  five  pure  cnrtlis  pofFefs  fixity  in  a  very  gKcat 
degree,  and  at  the  fame  time  are  little  affefled  by  the 
phlogiftic  vapoiir ;  hut  they  rcfufc  to  unite  with  oil 
or  mucibges,  and  the  while  is  totally  extinguifhed 
when  they  are  grinded  wilh  thefe  liquids.  I  made 
fev-eral  attempts  on  earth  from  alum,  not  only  becaufe 
M.  Beaume  recon.mended  the  ufe  of  it  in  painting,  and 
becaufe  it  enters  into  the  compofition  of  iPruffian  blue, 
but  alio  becaufe  it  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  ochres,  and 
other  eauhs  of  that  nature,  which  fuppofes  that  it 
fhould  unite  in  a  certiin  degree  with  diluting  liquors; 
Bolwrthitanding,  in  whatever  manner  I  treated  it,  ic 
would  not  yield  a  while  ;  but  one  will  be  lefs  furr>ri- 
fed  at  this  want  of  fuccefs,  when  he  confidca-s,  that  in 
the  o  hres  and  Pruffian  blue,  the  earth  from  alum  in 
only^the  vehi.le  of  the  colouririg  body,  whereas  here 
it  is  the  colour  itfelf. 

"  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  thi.-i  obfervation, 
it  is  only  neceflary  to  mix  equal  parts  of  this  earth,  or 
even  of  clay  not  coloured,  wilh  ccrufe  or  any  other 
white  :  the  mixture  will  be  fuf^eptible  of  tciny  grind- 
ed in  oil  or  in  gum  without  being  extingui/lied  ;  it 
will  eafily  unite  with  any  cidoured  fuLltance,  and  be 
productive  of  no  b  id  confcquences  to  the  pure  earths. 

Natr.re  and  art  prelcnt  to  us  a  confiderable  number 
of  earthy  coirpofitions  fufficiently  white  for  the  pur- 
pofes of  painting  ;  fuch  as  the  j.ifper  white,  the  fc'd- 
fpat  white,  the  fchirlv/hilc,  &c.  But  all  thtfe  fu'^- 
ftances,  in  all  the  trials  which  I  made,  had  the  fault 
which  I  have  already  meiitioned  ;  aol  originating  from 
the  fame  caufe,  they  wanted  a  fixed  colouring  body, 
which  would  not  change  when  it  is  pulverifcd,  nor  be 
extinguHhed  when  it  is  diluted. 

'^  The  ultramarine  blue,  v/hich  is  extraAed  from  the 
blue  jafper,  ai;d  known  by  the  'name  of  lapis  1  ;zuli^ 
fecms  at  firft  view  to  warrant  the  poffibility  of  appro- 
priating to  painting  all  th;  opnque  half-vitrified  com- 
pofitions  of  the  nature  of  jafper. 

"  PrepoflelTed  with  this  idea,  Iconccived  the  hope  of 
producing  a  true  white  lapis  ;  but  1  foon  perceived 
that  the  experiment  confirm.ed  the  principle  which  I 
had  laid  down  from  my  obfervations  on  pure  earths  j 
fiuic  it  is  not  the  fubllance  peculiar  to  the  jafper 
which  conftitutes  the  ultramarine  blue,  but  the  metal. 
lie  fubftance  which  accidentally  colours  this  particular 
kind  of  jafp;r. 

"In  the  fime  manner,  art  in  this  imitali.on  of  nature 
fnould  have  for  its  object  to  give  a  permanent  bafe  to  ai 
colour  already  formed,  to  fix  it  without  altering,  and 
to  augment  perhaps  its  fplem'orand  its  intenfity,  with- 
out attempting  to  produce  a  colour. 

"  In  excepting  from  earthy  and  metallic  fails  all  thofe 
of  which  the  acid  is  not  comphttiy  faturated,  which 
would  eafily  atlracl  thchumidily  of  the  air,  or  which 
wouH  be  eafily  diffolved,  you  have  but  a  very  fmall 
number  to  make  experiments  on. 

"  The  natural  and  artificial  fdnute  gives  with  oil  a 
pafte  without  colour,  and  tafling  fomewhat  like  ho- 
ney ;  its  white  is  better  preferved  with  a  gum,  buE 
ev?n  in  this  cafe  it  reftmbles  a  hslf  trp.nfparent  pap. 

"  The  nature  or  xe^entrztti  ffat  pcraut  is  the  moil 
likely  fait  to  produce  while.  As  it  js  of  all  others  the 
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ProFortion^oft  difficult  to  diflblve,  it  appears  after  pulverization 
of  ColQiirs.  jg  ijg  3  ypry  g „ g  wHite,   but  in  fcarcely  touched  with 
'         oil  when  it  becomes  grey  and  half  tranfparent :   the 
mucilage  alters  it  alfo,  although  Icfs  difcernibly  ;   and 
it  does  not  even  refume  its  white  colour  after  it  be- 
comes dry  on  the  canvafs. 

"  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  calcareous  iorax,  form- 
ed by  the  diflblution  of  borax  in  lime-water  ;  its  white 
18  completely  extincjuiflied  with  oil,  lefs  fo  with  gum; 
but  it  hardens  fo  iiiftaiitaneoufly  with  the  latter,  that 
it  is  impoflible  ever  to  dilute  it  again. 

"  Calcireous  tartar,  olitiiinedby  cafting  quicklime 
into  a  bnihnij  difiolution  of  cream  of  tartar,  is  afFefted 
with  oil  in  the  farne  manner  as  felenite  ;  but  with 
mucilaiiinous  water  it  pives  a  pretty  good  white,  only 
•pofleffed  of  little  refleflion,  and  appeariui^  like  plafter; 
it  applied  very  well  to  the  canvafs,  and  refilled  the 
phlogiftic  vapour. 

"  According  to  M.  Weben,  in  his  work  intitled  Fa- 
Irlhen  ami  Kunjle,  publifhed  1 78 1,  the  white  called  in 
Germany  krembfer  luiefs,  is  nothing  but  the  vitriol 
of  lead,  prepared  by  difTolving  lead  in  nitrous  acid, 
and  precipitating  it  in  vitriolic  acid;  and  forming  it 
afterwards  into  folid  tablets  by  means  of  gum  water. 
It  is  certain  that  th's  refembles  in  no  (hape  the  white 
called  in  France  the  white  of  crcms  ;  at  lealt  I  never 
found  that  it  could  be  diffolved  in  vinegar  ;  hut  I  tri- 
ed the  white  prepared  in  M.  Weben's  manner,  and  the 
refult  was  the  fame  as  above,  that  is  to  fsy,  it  turned 
completely  black. 

"The  vitriols  of  lead  and  of  bifmuth  alter  more  fpee- 
dily  than  the  calces  of  thofe  metals  And  thus,  with 
the  exception  of  calcareous  tartar,  which  may  be  of 
feme  ufe  in  water-colours,  the  bell  earthy  falts  on 
•which  I  have  made  experiments,  may  all,  or  the 
moll  of  them,  give  a  bafe  to  fom«  colours,  but  can- 
not conftitute  by  themfelves  a  colour  ufeful  in  paint- 
ing. 

"Of  the  fifteen  known  metallic  fubftsnces,  there  are 
nine  which  yield  white  c..:  es ;  namely,  filver,  mer- 
cury, lead,  tin,  antimony,  bifmuth,  zinc,  arfenic,  and 
manganefe. 

"  Of  thefe  nine TiibfliriCes,  we  may  almoft  pafs  over 
filver  and  mercury  ;  becaufe,  thouirh  they  yield  a  very 
line  white,  precipitated  by  means  of  cryilallifed  ve- 
getable alkali,  yet  it  is  foon  altered  when  expofed  to 
the  air  ;  that  from  filver  changing  into  black,  and  that 
from  mercury  into  yellow. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  lead  ^j^ives  a  very  good  white, 
and  one  which  unites  eafily  with  oil  or  fize  ;  but  that 
it  is  extremely  liable  to  change,  has  been  my  principil 
objeft  to  prose  ;  and  the  experiments  which  I  have 
made  place  it  beyond  contradiAion. 

"  I  ihall  only  add,  that  if  there  is  a  preparation  aMe 
to  correift  this  fault,  it  fnould  be  the  precipitation  of 
the  earth  of  this  metal  in  its  acetous  dilTolution  by 
Pruflian  alkali  ;  but  the  white  which  rcfu'ts  from 
this  preparation  becomes  fenfibly  brownifh  when  it 
ie  expofed  a  few  minutes  only  to  the  phlogiHic  va- 
pour. 

"  It  would  be  therefore  iinreafonahle  to  perfevere  in 
the  ufe  of  this  fubftance,  or  to  wifh  to  render  it  fixed, 
fince  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  do  not  alter  it« 
nature,  and  the  indcftruftible  order  of  its  affinities. — 
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The  calic  of  tin  is  eafily  applied  to  any  purpofe,  and  Pfoport 
experiences  no  change  from  the  concentrated  phlogi-  °^  '-°''' 
llic  vapour.     Thefe  confiderations  induced  me  to  en-         '^ 
deavour  to  obtain  this  calx  perfeAly  white  ;  and  here 
follows  the  refult  of  my  operations  :   The  tin  of  cal- 
cined  mdac  gives  a  pretty  white  calx  ;    but  whatever 
attention  I  paid  to  take  eff  the  red  furface  which  the 
violence  of  the  fire  occafioned,  it  takes  always  a  (liade 
of  grey  when  it  is  diluted.     Tin  calcined  by  nitre  in 
fufion,  gives  a  tarnifhed  and  grofs  calx,  which  mul- 
tiplied waihings  could  not  deprive  of  3  yellowlfh  tint. 

'Having  precipitated,  by  means  of  cryilallifed  vege- 
table alkali,  a  diflolutii.'n  of  Englilh  tin,  which  had 
be-n  made  in  the  muriatic  acid,  after  the  manner  of 
M  Bayen  to  extraft  the  arfenic,  I  had  a  calx  of  the 
great-eft  whitenels,  fo  light  that  it  buoyed  up  to  the 
furface  of  the  liquor,  and  fo  thin  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  pafled  through  the  filter  ;  but  it  expsriences  at 
t<he  fame  time  a  kind  of  adherence  with  the  falts, 
which  makes  the  part  of  it  retained  by  the  filter  in- 
capable of  being  pulverifed,  gummy,  half  tranfparent, 
and  even  a  little  changed  into  yellow.  In  this  con- 
dition it  is  extingulfhed  when  diluted  ;  it  is  necelTiry, 
therefore,  to  moiften  it  in  boding  water,  and  afterwards 
to  calcine  flightly  the  fediment  after  it  has  had  fuffi- 
cient  time  to  fettle. 

"  I  have  tried  the  calcination  by  means  of  moifture, 
in  employing  the  tin  of  the  pureft  melac,  and  a  re6li- 
fied  nitrous  acid,  according  to  the  method  of  Meyer. 
It  formed  a  very  white  fparkling  calx,  which  le- 
miined  in  the  filter  in  the  coniiftcncy  of  jelly. — 
Meanwhile,  I  obferved  that  it  was  always  a  little 
yellow  by  the  mixture  of  a  portion  of  that  earth 
which  took,  in  the  operation,  the  colour  of  turbith 
mineral. 

"  A  very  fine  white  calx  is  extrafted  from  antimony, 
calcined  by  nitre  in  fufion  ;  but  the  earth  oF  this  femi- 
mctal  mull  be  placed  in  the  number  of  tliofe  which 
combine  too  eafily  with  the  phlogillic  vapour.  The 
diaphoretic  antimony,  grinded  in  oil,  took  in  ten  mi- 
nutes in  my  phlogillic  apparatus  a  colour  fomewhat 
like  fulphur. 

"  The  property  of  bifmuth  to  give  a  very  fine  white 
calx,  known  by  the  name  of  magtjlcry,  or  white  fard, 
is  gepeially  known  ;.it  is  eafily  prepared,  fince  it  is 
only  neceflary  to  diffolve  the  bifmuth  in  nitrous  acid, 
snd  to  precipitate  the  difTolution  by  pure  water  :  it 
dilutes  perfedly  with  oil  and  mucilages.  But  this  co- 
lour ought  to  be  rejefl^d,  as  the  molt  altera!  le  by  the 
phlogiftic  vapour.  It  became  completely  black  in  ten 
minutes  in  my  apparatus  ;  an  1  this  fail  is  alfo  proved 
from  what  happens  to  women  who  ufe  this  colour, 
when  they  are  expofed  to  the  vapours  of  fulohur,  of, 
garlic,  or  of  any  putrid  fubllances. 

"  Zinc  furnilhes  by  all  the  procelTes  of  calcination 
and  precipitation  a  pretty  white  cdx,  when  it  is  piire 
and  fepanted  from  iron  ;  otherwife  the  diffolutions  of 
the  vitriol  of  zinc  will  become  yellow  when  expofed  to 
the  air.  I  have  precipitated  thofe  diffolutions  by 
lime-water,  by  cauflic,  and  effervefcent  alkalis  ;  I  have 
calcined  this  femi-mctal  alone  and  with  nitre  ;  and  in 
all  thofe  operations  1  have  obtained  an  earthy  fub- 
ftance of  different  degrees  of  whitencf:;,  which,  after 
it  was  dried  and  prepared,  mixed  readily  with  oil  and 
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Ji'nrtlon  rniicilag«8  vitho'it  lofma;  Jt«  colour  ;  and  which  cxpe- 
^"''""■^  rienced  no  fenfible  change  when  expofed  to  the  phlo- 
"^         gillie  vapour. 

"  Thefe  vahiahle  propevtie<:,  the  chief  objeft  of  my 
refearches,  engaged  me  to  multiply  my  experimcnls, 
to  determine  at  once  the  moil  economical  procels,  and 
the  moll  advantageous  and  infallible  preparation. — 
Thefe  attempts  have  convinced  me,  that  the  calcina- 
tion of  this  femi-metal  alone  in  a  cruciSle,  placed  ho- 
rizontally on  the  corners  of  a  reverberating  furnace, 
gives  the  pureft,  the  «hitefl,  and  the  leaft  rediiciMe 
calx  ;  and  that  to  make  an  excellent  colour,  it  is  lufii- 
cient  to  feparate  the  parts  not  burned  with  water,  and 
grind  it  with  a  httle  of  the  earth  of  alum  or  chalk  to 
give  it  a  1  otly.  Zinc  precipitated  in  Prufiian  alkali, 
even  in  diftilled  vinegar,  retains  always  a  (hade  of  yel- 
low, does  not  unite  fo  wtU  in  oil,  and  takes  a  demi- 
tranfpwent  confillcnce  like  cheefe. 

"  White  arfenic  cxtinguilhes  much  lefs  in  diluting 
than  one  would  believe  from  its  faline  nature  ;  it  pre- 
ferves  its  colour  bell  in  gumwater  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  infiead  of  turning  black  in  the  phlogiftic 
vspour,  it  takes  a  very  dilUnft  fhade  of  yellow.  This 
property  is  fufEciently  fingular  and  conilant  to  fur- 
ni(h  a  new  method  of  analyilng  arfenic,  fo  as  to  know 
it.  And  this  alteration  of  coloui  makes  it  of  no  ufe 
in  painting,  although  its  deleterious  qualities  did  not 
forbid  the  pradice. 

"  The  fenii-metal  known  by  the  name  of  manganefe 
gives  alfo  a  white  calx.  1  had  at  firll  great  hopes 
from  this  colour,  as,  contrary  to  all  thofe  extrafled 
from  the  other  metals,  it  became  white  by  the  phlogi- 
flic  vapour.  There  remained,  therefore,  but  one  dif- 
ficulty to  overcome,  viz.  to  feparate  from  the  manga- 
nefe  the  portion  ot  iron  which  it  ufually  contained,  and 
which  intallibly  makes  the  earth  a  little  yellow.  To 
accomplifh  this  in  the  cheapell  manner,  I  fubmitted 
the  black  ore  of  the  niangancfe  to  a  long  calcination, 
to  render  its  iron  infoluble  ;  I  afterwards  apphed  vine- 
gar to  it,  after  the  example  of  M.  de  la  Peyroufe  ;  and 
in  precipitating  the  diflolution  by  efFcrvefcent  alkali, 
I  eaCly  obtained  a  pure  white  precipitate.  But  I  foon 
perceived  that  the  lacility  with  which  a  colouring 
body  lofes  its  phlojifton,  is  no  lefs  an  inconveniency 
than  that  of  attracting  it,  and  productive  of  the  fame 
alterations. 

"  The  white  of  raanganefe  became  very  foon  yellow 
when  expofed  to  the  air;  and  this  is  not  to  bealcribed 
to  the  iron  contained  in  it,  fince  neither  the  galls  nor 
PnifTian  alkali  had  difcovercd  any  of  it  in  the  diflo- 
lution. This  fubllance,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  ufe 
in  producing  a  white  colour  for  painting." 

The  experiment  by  which  M.  de  Morveau  tried 
the  culours  not  alteiable  by  the  phlogiftic  vapour,  was 
performed  before  the  academy,  the  prince  of  Conde 
being  prefident  "  I  placed  (lays  he)  in  my  appa- 
ratus pieces  of  cloth,  on  which  were  laid  the  white  of 
calcareous  tartar  in  water,  different  preparations  of 
white  from  tin  and  zinc,  in  oil  and  water  ;  and  I  aU 
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lovixd  them  to  continue  e>:pofed  to  the  phlogiftic  ta-T'roportioa 
pour  during  a  fitting  of  the  academy  :  if  thty  weref^  Col»mff. 
not  altertd,  their  fuperiority  over  the  whites  in  ufe 
\»ould  be  fufficiently  eftablidied.  The  fitting  conti- 
nued for  near  aq  hour ;  and  the  bottle  having  been 
opened,  all  the  colours  continued  to  have  the  fame 
fhade  which  they  had  before.  I  can,  therefore,  re- 
commend to  painters  thofe  three  whites,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  zinc,  the  pieparation  of  which  is  expofed 
to  Itls  variation,  the  fhade  more  lively  and  uniform, 
and  moreover  it  is  fk  for  all  purpofes,  and  perhaps 
procured  at  lefs  expence. 

"  I  will  alfert  farther,  that  it  may  be  procured  in  fuf- 
ficient  quantities  to  fupplv  the  place  of  cerufe  in  every 
branch  of  the  art,  even  in  interior  houfe  painting  :  — 
I  would  recommend  it,  lefs  with  the  view  of  adding 
new  fpleudor  to  this  kind  of  ornament,  than  for  the 
fafcty  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  it,  and  perhaps 
for  the  fafety  of  thofe  who  inhabit  houfes  ornamented 
in  this  manner. 

"  But  without  being  too  fanguine,  altho'  the  pro- 
ceffes  in  the  fabrication  be  fimplified  in  proportion  to 
the  demand,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  yet  there  is  reafon 
to  apprehend,  that  the  low  price  of  cerufe  will  always 
give  it  the  preference  in  houfe-paintini^.  With  re- 
gard to  thofe  who  apply  colours  to  nobler  purpofes, 
they  will  not  hefitite  to  employ  the  white  of  zinc.  1 
am  alfured  that  tour  franks  is  paid  for  tht  pound  of 
white  of  crems  ;  and  I  believe  the  white  in  queltion, 
prepared  in  the  manner  which  I  have  pointed  out, 
might  be  fold  for  fix. 

*'  M.  Courtors,  connefted  with  the  laboratory  of 
the  academy,  has  already  declared  that  it  is  ufed  for 
houfe-painting  ;  lefs,  however,  in  repard  to  its  unalter- 
abilitV)  than  to  its  folubility  :  and  this  can  be  the  more 
readily  believed,  as  the  flowerof  zinc  enters  irjto  many 
compofitions  of  the  apothecary.  The  fame  M  Cour- 
tors has  arrived  et  the  art  of  giving  more  body  to 
this  white,  which  the  painters  feemed  to  defne,  and 
alfo  of  making  it  bear  a  comparifcn  with  while  lead 
either  in  water  or  oil.  The  only  fault  found  with  it, 
is  its  drying  flowly  when  ufed  in  oil  ;  but  fome  expe- 
riments which  I  have  made,  incline  me  to  believe  that 
this  fault  m.ay  be  eafily  remedied,  or  at  leaft  greatly 
correfted,  by  giving  it  more  body.  At  any  rate,  it 
may  be  rendered  ficcative  at  pleafure,  by  adding  a 
little  vitriol  of  zinc  or  copperas  llightly  calcined. 

"Painters  already  know  the  propertiesof  this  fait, but 
perhaps  they  do  not  know  that  it  mixes  with  the  white 
of  zinc  better  than  with  any  other  colour  ;  the  reafon 
is,  they  have  chemically  the  fame  bafe.  It  is  prepared 
by  purging  the  white  copperas  of  that  fmall  portion  of 
iron  which  would  render  it  yellow  ;  and  this  is  eafily 
done  in  digefting  its  diflolution,  even  when  cold,  on 
the  filings  of  zinc. 

"  The  mixture  of  this  Calt  thus  prepared  is  made  on 
the  pallet,  without  producing  any  alteration,  and  a  Imall 
quantity  will  produce  a  great  efl'eft." 
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PAIR;  two  of  a  fort,  a  couple. 

PAIRING,  the  uniting  or  joining  in  couples. 

The  inftinft  of  pairing  is  beftowed  on  every  fpecies 
of  animals  to  which  it  is  necelFary  for  rearing  their 
young  ;  and  on  no  other  fpecies.  All  wild  birds  pair  ; 
but  with  a  remarkable  difference  between  fuch  as  place 
their  ncfts  on  trees  .nnJ  fuch  as  place  them  on  the 
ground.  The  young  of  the  former,  being  hatched 
blind,  and  without  feathers,  require  the  nurfing  care 
of  both  parents  till  they  be  able  to  fly.  The  male 
feeds  his  mate  on  the  neft,  and  cheers  her  with  a  fong. 
As  fooa  as  the  young  are  hatched,  finging  yields  to  a 
more  neccffiry  occupation,  that  of  providing  food  for 
a  numerous  ifTue;  a  taflc  that  requires  both  parents. 

Eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey  build  on  trees,  or  on 
other  inacceffible  fpots.  They  not  only  pair,  but  con- 
tinue in  pairs  all  the  year  round  ;  and  the  fame  pair 
procreates  year  after  year.  This  at  leaft  is  the  cafe  of 
eagles  :  the  male  and  female  hunt  together,  unlefs  du- 
ring incubation,  at  which  time  the  female  is  fed  by  the 
male.  A  greater  number  than  a  fingle  pair  are  never 
feen  in  company. 

Gregarious  birds  pair,  in  order  probably  to  prevent 
dIfcorJ  in  a  fociety  confined  to  a  narrow  fpace.  This 
is  the  cafe  parlicilarlv  of  pigeons  and  rooks.  The 
male  and  female  fit  on  the  eggs  alternately,  and  di- 
vide the  care  of  feeding  their  young. 

Pcirtrid^^es,  plovers,  pheafants,  fea-fowl,  groufe,  and 
other  kinds  that  place  their  neits  on  the  ground,  have 
the  inftinft  of  pairing  ;  but  differ  from  fuch  as  build 
on  trees  In  the  following  particular,  that  after  the  fe- 
male is  impregnated,  ihe  completes  her  tafk  without 
needing  any  help  from  the  male.  Retiring  from  him, 
fhe  choofes  a  fafe  fpot  for  her  neft,  where  (he  can  find 
plenty  of  worms  and  grafsfeed  at  hand  ;  and  her 
young,  as  foon  as  hatched,  take  foot,  and  feek  food 
for  themfelves.  The  only  remaining  duty  incumbent 
on  the  dam  is,  to  lead  them  to  proper  places  for  food, 
and  to  call  them  together  when  danger  impends.  Some 
males,  provoked  at  the  defertion  of  their  mates,  break 
the  eggs  if  they  ftumble  on  them.  Eider  ducks  pair 
like  other  birds  that  place  their  nefts  on  the  ground  ; 
and  the  female  finifhes  her  neft  with  down  plucked  from 
her  own  breaft.  If  the  neft  be  deftroyed  for  the  down, 
which  is  remarkably  warm  and  elaftic,  fhe  makes  ano- 
ther neft  as  befoie.  If  fhe  is  robbed  a  fecond  time, 
file  makes  a  third  neft  ;  but  the  male  furniflies  the 
down.  A  lady  of  fpirit  obferved,  that  the  eider  duck 
may  give  a  leffon  to  many  a  married  woman,  who  is 
more  difpnfed  to  pluck  her  hufband  than  herfelf.  The 
black  game  never  pair:  in  fpring,  the  cock  on  an  emi- 
nence crows,  and  claps  his  wings;  and  all  the  females 
within  hearing  inftantly  refort  to  him. 

Pairing  birds,  excepting  thofe  of  prey,  flock  to- 
gether in  February,  in  order  to  choofe  their  mates. 
They  foon  difperfe ;  and  are  not  feen  afterward  but  in 
pairs. 

Pairing  is  unknown  to  quadrupeds  that  feed  on 
grafs.  To  fuch  it  would  be  ufclefs  ;  as  the  female 
gives  fuck  to  her  young  while  fhe  herfelf  is  feeding. 
If  M.  BufFon  deferves  credit,  the  roe-deer  are  an  ex- 
ception. They  pair,  though  they  feed  on  grafs,  and 
have  but  one  litter  in  a  year. 

Beafts  of  prey,  fuch  as  lions,  tygers,  wolves,  pair 
not,     The  female  ie  left  to  ihif:  for  htrftlf  and  for  her 
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young;  which  is  a  laborious  taflc,  and  often  fo  unfuc- 
cefsful  as  to  fhurten  the  life  of  many  of  them.  Pairing 
is  efTcntial  to  birds  of  prey,  becaufe  incubation  leaves 
the  female  no  fufficient  time  to  hunt  for  food.  Pairing 
is  not  aecelTary  to  beafts  of  prey,  becaufe  their  young 
can  bear  a  long  fall.  Add  another  reafon,  that  they 
would  multiply  fo  faft  by  pairing,  as  to  prove  trouble- 
fome  neighbours  to  the  human  race. 

Among  animals  that  pair  not,  males  fight  defperate- 
ly  nbout  a  female.  Such  a  battle  among  horned  cattle 
is  finely  defcribed  by  Lucretius.  Nor  is  it  unufual  for 
feven  or  eight  lions  to  wage  bloody  war  for  a  fingle 
female. 

The  fame  reafon  that  makes  pairing  neceflary  for 
gregarious  birds,  obtains  with  refpeft  to  gregarious 
quadrupeds  ;  thofe  efpecially  who  ftore  up  food  for 
winter,  and  during  that  feafon  live  in  common.  Dif- 
cotd  among  fuch  would  be  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
quences  than  even  among  lions  and  bulls,  who  are  not 
confined  to  erne  place.  The  beavers,  with  rcfpeci  to 
pairing,  refemble  birds  that  place  their  nefts  on  the 
ground.  As  foon  as  the  young  are  produced,  the 
males  abandon  their  flock  of  food  to  their  mates,  and 
live  at  large  ;  but  return  fiequently  to  vifit  them  while 
they  are  fuckling  their  young. 

Hedgehogs  pair  as  well  as  feveral  of  the  monkey- 
kind.  We  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  natural 
hiftory  of  thefe  animals ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
young  require  the  nurfing  care  of  both  parents. 

Seals  have  a  fingular  ceconomy.  Polygamy  feems  to 
be  a  law  of  nature  among  them,  as  a  male  affociates 
with  feveral  females.  The  fea-turtle  has  no  occafion 
to  pair,  as  the  female  concludes  her  tafk  by  laying  her 
eggs  in  the  f^ind.  The  young  are  hatched  by  the  fun, 
and  immediately  crawl  to  the  fea. 

PAISLEY,  a  town  of  Renfrewftiire,  in  Scotland, 
fituated  about  fix  miles  and  a  half  well  of  Glafgow, 
on  the  river  White-Cart,  over  which  there  are  two 
ftone-bridges  of  two  arches  each,  and  one  which  con- 
fifts  of  three  arches.  The  town  is  very  ancient ;  but 
was  of  much  lefs  confequence  formerly  than  it  is  at 
prefcnt.  *'  No  fatisfaftory  etymology  has  hitherto  oc ■  Statif.lftl 
curred  of  the  n.ime  Paijley.  The  following  has  been  '""■"''  'f 
fuggefted  by  a  good  Gaelic  fcholar  :  '  A  ridge  of  ^l^"""":'' 
rocks  that  runs  acrofs  the  river,  and  forms  a  beautiful 
cafcade,  would,  prior  to  the  building  of  the  tovvn,  be 
undoubtedly  the  moft  ftrikini  objeft  that  this  place 
would  prefent.  The  brow  or  face  of  a  rock  is  in 
Gaelic  Pahlkht.  A  church  in  front  of  the  rock  would 
be  the  church  in  Pais-licbt.  A  church  did  ftand  here 
previous  to  1 162  :  it  m  named  in  the  foundation  char- 
ter Ecclejia  de  Pafelet,  Latinized,  in  the  records  of  the 
monaftcry,  Pcijluum,  an  eafy  derivative  from  Pau-luht, 
in  all  probability  the  original  of  the  modern  Pa'ifley.' 
It  was  erefted  into  a  burgh  in  barony  by  James  IV.  in 
the  year  1488,  at  that  time  probably  deriving  all  ita 
importance  from  the  rich  monallery  which  had  been 
elldhlifhed  there  for  feveral  agts ;  for  George  Schaw, 
who  was  then  abbot  of  that  monallery,  obtained  this 
privilege  from  the  king.  Even  in  Mr  Crawford's  time, 
who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  fliire  of  Renfrew  near  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  it  feems  to  have  been  hut 
an  inconfiderable  place  ;  for  he  defcribes  it  as  confift;- 
ing  only  of  one  principal  ftreet,  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  with  fe¥«ral  lanes  belonging  to  it ;  whereas 
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now  the  town,  with  its  fuburbs,  occupies  fuch  an  ex- 
■^  tent  of  ground,  that  ftran'^ers  are  apt  to  confider  it  as, 
next  to  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow,  the  largefl  and  moft 
populoub  to«'n  in  Scotland  Its  buildings  of  late  years 
have  been  preittly  improvtd;  its  ftreets  are  well  paved; 
and  the  different  parts  of  the  town  and  fuburbs,  where 
the  river  intervenes,  are  connefted  with  one  another 
by  three  hridgis  at  convenient  diftances." 

The  affairs  of  the  community  are  managed  by  three 
tailiea,  of  which  the  elded  is  commonly  in  the  cora- 
miffion  of  the  peace,  a  treafurer,  a  town-clerk,  and  17 
counfellors,  who  are  annually  elefted  upon  the  fird 
Monday  after  Michaelmas.  It  enjoys  all  the  powers 
neceifary  for  government  and  police,  without  any  of 
the  burdens  to  which  royal  borouyhs  are  fubjefted.  The 
freedom  of  the  place  is  confcrredon  verymoJerate  terms. 
The  revenues  of  the  town  are  not  great,  but  they  have 
been  managed  to  the  beft  advantage.  The  rapid  increafe 
of  the  place  has  not  been  attended  with  a  proportional 
increafe  of  revenue  ;  therefore  fcveral  necedary  im- 
provements, and  intended  public  buildings,  are  not  yet 
carried  into  execution.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to 
the  earls  of  Abercorn;  the  firft  of  whom  was  a  young- 
er fon  of  the  Due  de  Chatelhcrault.  The  black-book  of 
Paijlty,  frequer.tly  mentioned  in  Scottirti  hiftory,  was 
a  chronicle  of  the  public  affairs  and  remarkable  events, 
kept  by  the  monks  who  refided  in  the  monaftery.  It 
agreed  in  every  material  faft  with  the  Scotl-chromcon 
of  Fordun  ;  and  is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  fame 
performance. 

The  old  part  of  the  town  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  upon 
the  fouth  Hope  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  from  which  there  is 
a  fine  profpeft  of  the  city  of  Glafgow  and  the  adja- 
cent country  ;  but  to  the  fsuthward,  the  view  termi- 
nates in  a  ridge  of  green  hills,  about  two  miles  diftant. 
Including  the  late  buildings  and  fuhurbs,  it  is  fully  a 
mile  long,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  On  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  river  Cart,  Hand  the  abbey  and  new 
town.  This  new  town  was  fome  years  ago  feued  off 
by  the  earl  of  Abercorn,  and  now  confiils  of  a  num- 
ber of  handfome  buildings.  The  ftreets  are  laid  off 
in  a  regular  manner,  but  (rather  unfortunately  for  the 
conveniency  and  elegance  of  fome  of  the  houfes)  not 
in  right  angles.  Here  the  eail  of  Abercorn  has  built 
at  his  own  expence  one  of  the  largeft,  moll  commo- 
dious, and  moft  elegant  inns  in  Scotland.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  his  lordfliip  is  1  kewife  to  build  feveral 
eonvenient  and  neceffary  market  places.  A  little  way 
fouth  of  the  inn  ftands  the  ab!  ey-chnrch,  the  only  one 
which  Pailley  formerly  required.  This  church,  when 
entire,  has  been  a  moft  noble  building,  and  confifted 
of  feveral  diftinft  and  feparate  places  ef  werfhip:  what 
now  remains  of  this  magnificent  Gothic  ftrufture  is  not 
yet  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  curious  in  antiquities. 
Mr  Pennant  fays,  the  great  north  window  is  a  noble 
ruin,  the  arch  very  lofty,  the  middle  pillar  wonderfully 
light,  and  itiU  entire  :  only  the  chancel  now  remains, 
which  is  divided  into  a  middle  and  two  fidcifles,  all 
very  lofty  pilLrs,  with  Gothic  arches  ;  above  thefe  is 
another  range  of  pillars  much  larger,  being  the  feg- 
ment  of  a  circle,  and  above  a  row  of  arched  niches  from 
end  to  end,  over  which  the  roof  ends  in  a  ftiarp  point. 
The  outfide  of  the  building  is  decorated  with  a  pro- 
fafion  of  ornaments,  efpecially  the  great  weft  and  nonh 


doors,  than  which  fcarce  any  thing  lighter  or  richer    PaiTJef. 

can  be  imagined.  • 

The  town  of  Paidey  continued  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal or  abbey  parifli  of  Paifley  till  the  year  1738  ;  when 
the  magiftrates  and  council  having  purchafed  the  right 
of  patronage  from  the  then  earl  of  Dundonsld,  a  new 
church  was  built,  and  the  town  was  ere<£led  into  a  fe- 
parate parifti.  This  is  called  the  La'igh  Church,  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  crofs,  very  well  laid  out,  and 
capable  of  containing  a  great  number  of  people.  In 
1756  another  church  was  built,  upon  a  very  extended 
plan,  to  accommodate  its  multiplied  inhabitants  ;  iit' 
which,  though  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  Scotland,  yet 
the  moft  diftant  of  the  congregation  can  hear  a  tole- 
rably good  fpeaker  with  eafe  and  diftinftnefs  ;  and  aa 
it  ftands  upon  the  higheft  part  of  the  town,  it  was  af- 
terwards ornamented  with  a  lofty  and  well-proporcion- 
ed  fpire  vifible  at  a  great  diftance.  This  is  called  the 
High  Church,  and  is  a  very  fine  building  :  it  is  an  ob- 
long fquare  of  Rz  feet  by  62  within  the  walls,  built  of 
free-ftone  well  fmoothed,  having  ruftic  comers  and  an 
elegant  done  cornice  at  the  top.  In  the  conftruftion 
of  the  roof  (which  is  a  pavilian  covered  with  flate, 
having  a  platform  covered  with  lead  on  the  top),  there 
is  fomething  very  curious,  and  it  is  admired  by  every 
perfon  of  tade.  In  1781,  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants dill  rapidly  increafing,  another  church,  called  the 
Middle  Church,  was  built,  not  quite  fo  large  as  the 
former,  but  very  handfomely  and  elegantly  finidied  : 
and  in  the  following  year,  the  town  was  divided  and 
ereAed  into  three  feparate  parilhes,  exclufive  of  the 
Abbey  parifti,  and  named  according  to  their  refpeftive 
churches. 

There  are  two  large  diffenting  congregations  in  the 
town  ;  thofe  of  the  Antiburgher  perfuafion  and  the 
Relief.  The  firft  of  thefe  has  exifted  there  for  upwards 
of  30  years  ;  the  other  is  of  a  late  date.  There  is  be- 
fides  a  fmall  congregation  of  Cameronians. 

The  town-houfe  is  a  very  handfome  building  of  cut 
done,  with  a  tall  fpire  and  a  clock.  The  fledi-raarkec 
has  a  genteel  front  of  cut  done,  and  is  one  of  the 
neated  and  moft  commodious  of  the  kind  in  Britain. 
Butchers-meat,  butter,  cheefc,  fidi,  wool,  and  feveral 
other  articles,  are  fold  here  by  what  they  caU  the 
tron-pound,  ot  22  Englidi  ounces  and  an  half. 

The  poor-houfe  Is  a  large  building,  very  well  laid 
out ;  and  ftands  oppofite  to  the  quay,  in  a  fine  free 
air.  It  is  fupported  by  a  fmall  tax  laid  upon  the  in- 
habitants quarterly. 

Clofe  by  the  Abbey-church  is  the  earl  of  Abercorn'g 
burial-place,  the  greateft  curiofity  in  PaiHey.  It  is  a 
vaulted  Gothic  chapel,  without  pulpit,  pew,  or  any 
other  ornament,  but  has  the  fined  echo  perhaps  in  the 
world.  When  the  end  door  (the  only  one  it  has)  i» 
ftiut,  the  noife  is  equal  to  a  loud  and  not  very  diftant 
clap  of  thunder.  If  you  ftrike  a  fingle  note  of  mufic, 
you  hear  the  found  gradually  afjending,  with  a  great 
number  of  repetitions,  till  it  dies  away  as  if  at  an  im- 
menfe  diftance,  and  all  the  while  diffufing  itfelf  thro' 
the  circumambient  air.  If  a  good  voice  fings,  or  a  mu- 
fical  inftrument  is  well  played  upon,  the  efteil  is  ine.x- 
preflibly  agreeable.  The  deeptji,  as  well  f.s  the  moft 
acute  tones,  are  diftinftly  reverberated,  and  thefe  in  re- 
gular intervals  of  time.  When  a  mufical  infcrument 
4O  s  is 
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13  founi^ed,  it  ha?  the  efFe£l  of  a  number  of  inftruments 
of  a  like  Cue  and  kinJ  phying  in  concert.  When  a 
number  of  different  inllrumenls  in  unifon  founds  tlie 
fame  note,  a  good  ear  i*  able  to  diftintjuifh  the  variety 
of  found  produced  by  each.  A  fingle  inllrument  found 
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a  fmall  deer-park  with  a  noble  wall  of  hewn  free-ftone. 
The  abbey  w,ts  after  the  reformation  fucceffively  the  ' 
feat  of  the  Earh  ofAbercorn  and  Dundonald.      The 
late  Earl  of  Dundonald  demolilTied  the  ancient  f^ate- 
way  ;    and,  by  fculno;  off  the  immediately  adjuininjj 


ing  a  particular   note,  and  then   inftantly  its  fifth,  or     grounds   for  building,    entirely   changed  the  appear- 
any  other  concordant  note,   the  two  founds  can  be     ance  of  the  place.     As  it  was  thus  rendered  totally 


heard,  as  it  were,  running  into  and  unitinn;  with  each 
other  in  a  manner  peculiarly  agreeable.  But  the  ef- 
feft  of  a  variety  of  inftruments  playing  in  concert  is 
particularly  charming,  and  mull  excite  fuch  emotions 
in  the  foul  as  it  is  impoffih'e  to  defcribe.  In  this 
thapel  is  the  monument  of  Marjory  Biuce(A);  (he 
wns  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  wife  of  Walter, 
jrreat  fttward  of  ScotlAnd,  and  mother  of  Robert  II. 
In  this  fame  chapel  were  interred  Elizabeth  Muir  and 
Euphemia  Rofs,  both  conforts  to  Robert  II. 

A  particular  account  of  the  abbey  of  Palflcy  would 
fill  many  pa^^es.  It  was  founded  as  a  priory  for  monks 
of  the  order  of  Clugni  about  the  year  11 60  by  Walter 
great  lleward  of  Scotland.  It  was  alterwards  raifed 
to  the  rank  of  an  abbacy  ;  and  the  lands  belonginsj  to 
it  were  by  Robert  II.  eretted  into  a  regality>  under 
the  jurifdiction  of  the  abbot.     After  the  reformation. 


unfit  for  a  family  refidence,  it  has  fince  that  time  been 
let  out  into  fep^irate  dwellings,  an  1  is  now  in  a  very 
mean  and  almoll  ruinous  Hate.  The  wall  flood  almoil 
entire  till  17^1,  when  the  garden  being  fcued  off  for 
building  upon  by  the  late  Earl  of  Abercorn,  the  wall 
was  fold  to  the  feaers,  and  the  ftones  of  it  employed 
in  their  houfes. 

The  veftiges  of  the  Roman  camp  and  pr^lor'mm, 
at  the  weft  end  of  I  he  town,  are  ac  prefent  almoll 
annihikted.  It  was  fuppofed  to  be  vaulted  under- 
neath. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  of  Paifley 
amounted  in  1695  '"^  2200 ;  in  1  755  they  were  4290  ; 
in  1782,  11,100;  and  in  1792  they  were  13,800.  At 
prefent  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  and 
fuburbs  certainly  exceeds  20,000. 

Paifley  is  now  the  firll  manufafturing  town  in  Scot- 


the  abbacy  was  fecularized  by  the  Pope  in  favour  of  land,  and  is  greatly  celebrated  on  account  of  fome  of 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  third  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Cha-  its  branches.  The  manufaftory  of  filk  gauze,  in  this 
telherault,  in  reward  ef  his  ilcady   adherence  to  the     refpect,  firft  claims  our  notice.  This  branch  is  brought 


caufe  of  Queen  Mary;  and,  in  1588,  it  was  by  the 
king  and  parliament  erefted  into  a  temporal  lordfiiip, 
and  Lord  Claud  was  created  Lord  Paifley.  The  re- 
venues of  the  abbacy  were  very  confiderable  :  They 
confifted  of  the  tylhes  of  28  different  pnriflies,  with  the 
property  of  the  lordfhlps  of  Paifley,  of  Kilpatrick  in 
iDunbartonfhire,  and  of  Monkton  in  Ayrflilre,  extend- 
ing each  to  a  hundred  merk  land;  and  the  forty  pound 
land  of  Glen  in  Lochwinnoch  ;  with  the  lands  of 
Achengown,  Grange,  Sec.  and  a  confiderable  detach- 
ed property  in  different  paits  of  the  kingdom.  All 
this    property,    with   the    patronage    of    the    feveral 


here  to  the  utmoil  perfedion,  and  is  wiought  to  an 
amazing  variety  of  patterns.  It  has  been  computed, 
that  there  have  been  no  lefs  than  5000  weavers  em- 
ployed ill  Paifley  and  in  the  country  adjacent ;  and  the 
number  of  winders,  warpers,  clippers,  and  others  ne- 
ceflary  in  other  parts  of  the  filk-manufafture,  has  been 
liken  ife  computed  to  be  no  lefs  than  5000.  Each  loom 
will  produce  in  an  average  value  70I.  yearly;  the  whole 
will  then  be  350,0001. 

It  appears,  from  the  beft  calculation  that  could  be 
made,  that  in  the  year  1784  the  manufatfurcs  of 
Paifley,   in   filk   gauze,    lawn    and   linen   gauze,   and 


churches,  fell  to  Lord  CLud  Hamilton,   la  It  abbot  of    white  fewing  thread  (b),    amounted  to  the  value  of 


Paifley.  It  continued  in  that  family  till  1653,  when 
his  grandfon  James  Eail  of  Abercoin  fold  the  lordfliip 
of  Paifley  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  next  year  fold  it 
tx)  William  Lord  Cochran,  Kilpatrick  to  Sir  John  Ha- 
miltoun  of  Orbliloun,  Monktoun  to  Lord   Bargenny, 


579,185!.  i6s.  6d.  and  that  no  fewer  than  26,484. 
perfons  were  employed  in  carrying  them  on.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  an  e.^aft  account  of  the  (late  of  its 
manufdiflures  at  prefent.  The  filk  branch  has  evi- 
dently declined,  but  the  muflin  has  fo  far  come  in  its 


and  Glen  to  Lord  Semple  and  others.  Great  part  of  room,  and  the  thread  manufadlure  has  confiderably 
the  lordlhip  of  Paifley  was  at  different  times  fold  off  increafed.  I'here  is,  however,  reafon  to  conclude, 
by  the  famdy  of  Dundonald  ;  and  what  remained  of  that,  though  it  is  daily  advancing,  it  has  not  yet  re- 
jt  was  in  1764  repuichafed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Aber-  covered  its  former  greatnefs.  Befides  thefe  principal, 
corn.  The  fabric  of  the  abbey  owed  much  of  its  mag-  manufaftures,  there  are  fome  others  carried  on  there 
nificence  to  Abbot  George  Sehaw,  who  about  1484  of  too  much  importance  to  be  overlooked:  for  in- 
enlarged  and  beautified  the  building,  furrounding  the  fiance,-  confiderable  tan-works,  four  in  number,  two 
church,  the  preclnfts  of  the  convent,  the  gardens,  and  foap  and  candle  works,  a  manufaiiure  of  ribbons,  and 

another 


(a)  Her  ftory  is  Angular  :  In  the  year  1317,  when  fhe  was  big  with  child,  (he  broke  her  neck  in  hunting 
near  this  place  :  the  Cxfarlan  operation  was  inllantly  performed,  and  the  child  taken  out  alive  ;  but  the  ope- 
rator chancing  to  hurt  one  eye  with  his  inftrument,  occafioned  the  blemifli  that  gave  him  afterwards  the  epi- 
thet of  Blear-eye ;  and  the  monument  is  alfo  Ityled  that  of  ^leen  Bleary.  Elizabeth  Muir  died  before  the 
accefiion  of  her  hufband  Robert. 

(b)  this  was  introduced  Into  this  town  about  60  or  70  years  ago.  A  gentleman  in  this  place  lately  di{- 
covered  the  method  of  making  what  is  called  ^/ae^/  luhile  thread,  to  as  great  perfeftion  as  that  made  by 
Mr  Leland  and  Son,  Loadon.     The  value  of  thi»  branch  is  computed  at  about  60,000  1.  annually. 
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another  of  Inkle  or  tape.  In  1789  the  annual  value 
of  all  the  manufaftures  in  PaiUcy  ot  every  fort  amount- 
ed to  660,385!.  16s. 

In  the  vailous  weaving  branches  there  were  employ- 
ed ;.t  Whitfunday  1791,  in  tlie  i'uburhs  of  Pa.fley, 
Iic8  looms,  whii-h,  added  to  24i;4  employed  in  the 
town,  gives  3602  in  all.  But  it  is  to  Lc  ohferveJ, 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  weavint;  branchts  are 
carried  en  by  the  manut'aelurers  in  Pjilky,  is  not  to 
be  judged  of  from  the  number  of  looms  in  the  town 
and  fuburbs.  Befiies  about  1 50  in  the  country  part 
of  the  pariih,  there  are  great  numbers  employed  liy 
them  in  the  villages  of  Nielltoun,  Bar-head,  Beith, 
Dairy,  Kilwinning,  &c.  &c.  In  1744,  when  all  the 
buCnefs  was  confined  to  the  town  and  fubur!  s,  there 
were  867  looms  at  work — The  thread-miking  in 
Abbey  parlfh  employs  9  mills,  which,  added  to  128 
employed  in  Paiflcy,  makes  137  in  all.  The  number 
in  1744  was  9^.  The  fpinning  of  cotton  was  intro- 
duced into  Al;bty  p.irifli  in  1783.  The  principal  feat 
of  that  manufjftory  is  at  Johnlloun,  a  neat  and  regu- 
larly built  vHUge  about  three  miles  weft  from  Paifley, 
upon  the  eflaie  of  Mr  Houtlon  of  Johnlloun.  The 
feuing  of  that  village  was  begun  in  1782  ;  and  it  con- 
tained, at  Whitfunday  1792,  293  families,  or  1434 
fouls.  There  are  five  companies  eilabliOied  in  it  for 
cotton  fpinning.  Two  of  thefe  carry  on  their  princi- 
pal operations  by  water-machinery.  In  the  two  mills 
employed  in  chem,  there  are  going  at  prefent  i  1,672 
fpindles  ;  but,  when  the  whole  machinery  in  both  fhall 
be  completed,  there  will  be  22,573.  The  number  of 
perfons,  young  and  old,  at  prefent  employed  in  both 
ir.ills  is  660.  There  is  alfo  in  the  neigh'fourhood  of 
Paifley  a  calico  printing  work  and  a  copperas  work. 

The  bleaching  bufintfs  in  the  Abbey  parifh  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  very  confi(!erable  extent.  There  are  10 
fieli's  for  whitening  n.uflins  and  lawns,  and  about  as 
m;ny  for  thread,  alraofl  wholly  employed  by  the  ma- 
nufaclurers  in  Paifley.  About  300  perfons  are  at  work 
in  this  branch  of  bufinefs,  of  whom  about  240  are  wo- 
men, who  are  hired  for  the  feafon.  A  foap  and  candle 
manufadure  pays  about  2000  1.  of  duty  per  annum  to 
government,  and  has  in  fome  years  paid  npjvards  of 
3000  1.  A  black  and  hard  fo.ip  manufacture,  4  cool. 
per  annum.  The  fiarch  manufaClure  is  but  lately  efta- 
blifhed.  The  diftillery  bufinefs  is  to  be  mentioned 
»nder  this  head  :  it  has  for  fome  time  p^ill  fcen 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  fpint  manufactured 
in  great  perfection.  A  confidcrahle  quantity  of  it  is 
txpirted,  but  too  much  of  it  is  confumed  at  home. 

The  river  on  which  Paifley  ftands  runs  fro;n  fouth 
to  north  ;  and  falls  into  the  Clyt'e,  after  it  has  joined 
the  contiux  of  the  rivers  Grief  and  Black-Cart  at  Inch- 
innau  bridge,  ?.bout  three  miles  below  the  town.  At 
fpring-tidts,  vefTtls  of  40  tons  burden  come  up  to  the 
quay.  The  communication  by  water  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  tbe  inhabitants :  for  in  this  way  tliey  are 
frequently  ferved  with  fifh  of  different  kimis,  and  can 
fend  their  goods  and  manufaftures  to  Port-Glafgow 
and  Grctnock,  and  to  Glafgow  likewife  ;  and  nowr, 
by  mef.ns  ot  the  great  canal,  they  have  alfo  a  communi- 
cation with  the  fiith  of  Forth. 

The  air  here  is  moiil  ;  a  neceffary  conftquence  of 
the  prevailing  fouth-wefl  winds,  which,  coming  loaded 
with  vapour  ifrona  the  Ailautic,  produce  frequent  and 
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heavy  rain".  The  effefts  of  this  moifl  atmofphere 
appear  in  rheumatifm?,  quinfiys,  pneurrocic  ailments, 
and  all  the  tribe  of  inflammatory  diforders.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  neither  the  town  nor  country 
adjacent  can  be  faid  to  Ve  unheahhy.  Contagion,-, 
indeed,  at  times  vifit  this  as  other  places,  which 
tun  their  ufual  courfe  as  epiden.ics  ;  but  none  are 
remembered  of  any  lu.common  vi(ilence  except  a  pleu- 
rify  in  furtimer  177 1,  and  which,  contrary  to  the 
received  opinion,  was  truly  epidemic.  There  are  no 
difordcis  that  can  be  faid  to  be  endemic,  unlefs  fcro- 
fula  is  to  be  excepted,  which  ij  ftill  but  too  common. 
This  has  been  af  tibed  to  the  water  ufed  by  the  inha- 
bitants in  Paifley  :  It  more  probably  procee  led  from, 
it  certainly  was  greatly  aggravated  bv.  poor  livmg,  and 
by  the  damp  (hops  which  were  ne.tffjry  for  the  linen 
manufafture  ;  for  fince  filk- weaving  I  e^ame  the  gene- 
ral employment,  and  increafe  of  traJe  has  introduced 
better  living,  this  diforder  is  lefs  frequent.  From  the 
fame  canfes  probably  it  is  that  iwelled  and  fore  legs, 
once  extremely  common  here,  are  now  but  rarely  met 
with.  Dyfcr.tcry  rage.l  with  great  violence  in  1765  ; 
fince  that  time  it  has  been  fcarcely  complained  of. 
Nervous  fevers  at  tlrr.es  appear ;  but  they  are  neither 
very  generiil  nsr  uncommonly  fatal.  It  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended, th.it  the  confinement  and  fcdentary  pofture 
of  the  weaver,  and  the  laborious  life  of  the  bleacher, 
are  frequent  c^ufes  of  confumptive  complaints.  Inter- 
mittents,  which,  from  the  damp  air,  and  adjoining 
mofs,  mijht  be  expected  to  be  common,  are  not  fo 
much  as  known.      W.Long.  4.  20.   N.  Lat.  5  <.  52. 

PAIX,  a  town  of  America,  in  the  ifiand  of  Hii"- 
paniola,  and  on  the  north  coall.  It  was  built  by  the 
French,  to  whom  it  is  fubjecf,  and  has  a  pretty  good 
harbour.     W.Long.  72.55.  N.  Lat.  19.  58. 

PAITA,  a  fea-port  of  America,  in  Peru,  and  in 
the  audience  of  Q^ito.  The  town  confiffs  of  aSout  2co- 
houfes  but  one  ilory  hit;h  ;  and  the  walls  are  made  of 
fplit  cane  and  mud,  and  the  roofs  only  a  covering  of 
leaves.  The  only  defence  of  Paita  is  a  fort  witiiout  ei- 
ther ditch  or  out-work  ;  but  is  furrounded  by  a  brick 
wall  of  little  or  no  flrength,  on  which  are  mounted 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.  It  has  frequently  been  plun- 
dered by  the  buccaneers  ;  and  Commodore  Anfon  got 
pcfi'efTion  of  its  fort  in  1741,  and  took  and  burnt  the 
town  becaufe  the  goven.or  refufed  to  ranfom  it.  W. 
Long.  8[.   19.   S.  Lat.  6.  12. 

PALACE,  P.4LATIUM,  a  nime  generally  given  to 
the  dwelling-houfes  of  kinijs,  princes,  and  other  great 
perfonaues;  and  taking  different  epithet.'',  according  to 
the  quality  o:  the  inhabitants,  as  imperial  palace,  royal 
palace,  poniifcal  palace,  cardinal  pi.l.ace,  ducal  palace, 
epif-opal  palace,  &c. 

It  Is  cuftomary  in  China  to  build  palaces  In  honour  of 
great  anceilors.  Hupi-lay,  of  the  Mogul  empire,  in  the 
year  1263,  built  one  for  his  anceftors  ;  and  he  is  the 
firft  who  borrowed  this  Chincfe  cuflom.  Amongft  the 
works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  we  have  an  account,  in 
the  Ancient  Univerfal  Hiffory,  of  a  mofl  mngnificent 
palace  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  not  far  from  Afivan,  the 
ancient  Sytne  ;  the  luins  whereof  are  enough  to 
flrike  a  fpttfator  with  aflonifliment.  It  is  as  large  as 
a  little  city,  having  four  avenues  of  coIuiTjUS,  le.iding 
to  as  many  porticoes.  .*  t  each  gate,  between  t'.-.  o  pil- 
lars of  porphyry,  Hand  two  gigantic  figures  of  fine 
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l>alace  black  marble,  armed  with  maces.  The  avenues  confift 
of  columns  fet  three  and  three  together,  in  a  triangle, 
on  one  pedeftal :  on  the  chapiter  of  each  triangle  is 
placed  a  fphinx  and  a  tomb  alternately.  Every  co- 
lumn is  70  feet  high,  all  of  one  ftone.  There  are  in 
all  the  four  avenues  about  5000  or  6000  of  thefe  co- 
lumns, a  great  many  of  which  are  fallen  dovi'n. 

The  firft  hall  of  this  palace  is  adorned  with  pieces 
of  hiftory,  which  fecm  as  frefh  as  if  the  painting  had 
not  been  long  finiftied.  In  fome  places  they  have  re- 
prefeiited  the  huntinu  of  antelopes  ;  in  others,  feafts, 
and  a  great  many  young  children  pkying  with  all 
kinds  of  animals.  From  thence  you  go  into  other 
apartments,  incrufted  with  marble,  the  roof  being 
fupported  with  pillars  of  porphyry  and  black  marble. 
Notwithftanding  the  vaft  quantity  of  rubbiih,  our  au- 
thor made  ftiift  to  get  up  to  tlie  top  of  this  building, 
from  whence  he  had  a  profpeft  of  the  ruins  of  the 
greateft  city  that  ever  had  been,  as  he  thought,  in  the 
world.  He  fuppofcs  it  might  be  the  ancient  Thebes  ; 
but  that  city  flood  much  lower. 

P.iLACR-Court.    tiee  Marshalsea. 

PALiEMON,  or  Melicerta.     See  Melicerta. 

Pal^mon  (Q^Rhemmius),  a  famous  grammarian 
of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias.  Pie  was  born  of 
a  flave  at  Vienzi.  We  are  told  he  was  firft  brought 
up  in  the  bulinefs  of  a  weaver:  hut  attending  his 
mailer's  fon  to  fchool,  he  ufed  this  opportunity  to 
procure  knowledge  ;  and  acquired  fn  much  flviil  in  the 
common  learning,  that  he  obtained  his  freedom,  and 
became  a  teacher  or  preceptor  at  Rome.  His  claim 
to  learning  cannot  be  quell  ioned,  fince  he  is  recorded 
*3  a  fcholar  even  by  Juvenal : 

^u'ts  gremio  EncelaJ'i  tlo3\quc  Palsmonls  offerly 
,    Quantum grammatkiii  meruit  labor?  Sat.  7. 

He  had  alfo  an  excellent  memory,  a  ready  elocution, 
and  could  make  verfes  extempore.  On  account  ©f 
thefe  qualities,  notwithftanding  his  debauched  courfe 
of  life,  which  was  fuch  that  nobody  was  more  unwor- 
thy to  have  the  preceptorfliip  of  youth,  he  held  the 
firil  rank  among  thofe  of  his  profefiion.  But  his  ar- 
rogance furpafled  his  merit:  he  had  the  confidence  to 
aflert,  that  learning  was  born  when  he  was  born,  and 
would  die  when  he  died  ;  aBdthat  Virgil  had  inferred 
his  name  in  his  Eclogues  by  a  certain  prophetic  fpirit: 
for  that  he,  Palxmon,  would  infallibly  become  one 
day  fole  judge  and  arbiter  of  all  poetry.  He  was  ex- 
ceflively  prodigal  for  the  gratification  of  his  voluptu- 
ous humour  ;  infomuch  that  neither  the  immenfe  fums 
he  gained  by  teaching,  nor  the  great  profit  he  made 
both  by  cultivating  his  lands  and  in  the  w.y  of  tralBc, 
proved  a  fufficient  fund  to  fupport  his  extr.vagancies. 
We  have  only  fome  *agmcnts  of  his  works. 

P ALjEOLOGUS  ( Michael),  a  very  able  man  who 
was  governor  of  Afia  under  the  emperor  Theodorus 
Lafcaria  ;  and  who,  by  various  fLratae;ems  and  cruelties, 
procured  the  empire  for  himfelf  and  his  pofterity.  See 
Constantinople,  from  n°  145  to  the  tnd  of  that  ar- 
ticle. 

PAL^PAPHOS  (Strabo,  Virgil,  Pliny),  a  town 
of  Cyprus,  where  ftood  a  temple  of  Venus;  and  an  ad- 
joining town  called  Nea  Papbos;  where  St  Paul  ftruck 
Elymas  blind,  and  convertcc  the  proconful  Sergius 
Paulus. 
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PAL.ESTRA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  public  build-  Palaftr*. 

ing  where  the  youth  exercifed  themfelves  in  wreftling,  '  "** 
running,  playing  at  quoits,  &c.  To  prevent  the  com- 
batants from  hurting  themfelves  by  falling,  the  bottom 
of  the  pala"ftra  was  covered  with  dull  01  gravel  Some 
wi^l  have  the  palseftra  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  gymna- 
fium.  Many  authors  imagine  that  the  palsftra  was  of 
two  kinds  ;  the  one  for  the  exercife  of  the  body,  the 
other  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  :  but  the  deri- 
vation  of  the  word  feems  to  confine  it  to  bodily  exer- 
cife. 

We  have  this  account  of  the  palsftra;  in  Barthelemi's 
Anacharfis  *  :  "  They  are  nearly  of  the  fame  form  •  Vol.  ii. 
with  the  gymnafia.  We  vifited  the  apartments  appro- 
priated to  all  the  fpecies  of  baths ;  thofe  where  the 
wreftlers  leave  their  clothes,  where  they  rub  their 
bodies  with  oil  to  render  their  limbs  fupple,  and  where 
they  roll  themfelves  in  the  fand  in  order  to  give  their 
antagonifts  a  hold. 

"  Wreftling,  leaping,  tennis,  and  all  the  exercife* 
of  the  lyceum,  were  here  repeated  before  us  with 
greater  varieties,  and  with  more  ttrength  and  /kill  on 
the  part  of  the  performers.  Among  the  different 
groups  before  us,  we  diftinguifhed  men  of  the  mofl 
perfed  beauty,  and  worthy  of  ferving  as  models  for 
artifts  ;  fome  with  vigorous  and  boldly  marked  out- 
llneSi  as  Hercules  is  reprefented  ;  and  others  of  m 
more  Aim  and  elegant  fhape,  as  Achilles  is  defcribed. 
The  former,  devoting  themfelves  to  wreftling  and 
boxing,  had  no  objeft  but  to  increafc  their  bodily 
ftrength  ;  the  latter,  educated  to  lefs  violent  exercifes, 
fuch  as  running,  leaping,  &c.  confined  themfelves  to 
acquirements  of  agility. 

"  Their  regimen  is  fuited  to  the  different  exercifes 
for  which  they  are  defigned.  Some  of  them  abftain 
from  women  and  wine  ;  others  lead  a  very  abftemious 
life  ;  but  thofe  who  make  laborious  exertions  ftand 
in  need  of  a  great  quantity  of  fubftantial  food,  fuch 
as  roafted  beef  and  pork,  to  reftore  their  ftrength. 
If  they  require  only  two  minae  a-day,  with  bread  in 
proportion,  they  give  a  very  favourable  idea  of  their 
temperance.  But  feveral  are  mentioned  who  have 
made  a  terrible  confumption  of  provifions.  Thea- 
genes  of  Thafos,  for  inftance,  is  faid  to  have  eaten 
a  whole  ox  in  a  day.  The  fame  exploit  is  attributed 
to  Mijo  of  Crotona,  whofe  ufual  quantity  of  food  for 
a  day  was  twenty  mins  of  meat,  as  many  of  bread,  and 
three  congii  of  wine.  It  is  faia  likewife,  that  Afty- 
damas  of  Miletus,  when  at  the  table  of  Ariobarzanes 
the  Perfian  fatrap,  devoured  alone  the  fupper  prepared 
for  nine  guefts.  Thefe  ftories,  no  doubt  exaggerated, 
prove  at  leaft  the  idea  generally  entertained  of  the  vo- 
racity of  this  clafs  of  wreftlers.  V\fhen  they  are  able 
to  gratify  it  without  danger,  they  acquire  extraordi- 
nary ftrength  :  their  ftature  becomes  fometimes  gigan- 
tic ;  and  their  adverf'.ries,  ftruck  with  terror,  either 
decline  entering  the  lifts,  or  fink  under  the  weight  of 
their  enormous  bodies. 

"  They  are  fo  opprefied  by  excefs  of  nutriment  as 
to  be  obliged  to  pafs  part  of  their  lives  in  a  profound 
fliep,  and  foon  become  fo  extremely  corpulent  as  to 
be  no  longer  known  to  be  the  fame  perfons  :  this  is 
fucceeded  by  difordcrs  which  render  them  as  wretched 
as  they  have  always  been  unferviceable  to  their  coun- 
try ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  wreftling,  boxing, 
5  and 
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and  all  tliofe  combats  difputed  with  fo  much  fury  and 
obftinacy  in  the  public  folemnities,  are  no  longer  any 
thirtg  but  oftentatious  exhibitions,  fince  tadtics  have 
,'been  brought  to  perfediion.  Egypt  at  no  time  adopted 
them,  as  they  pi?e  only  a  temporary  flrength.  Lace- 
dasmon  has  correfted  their  Inconveniences  by  the  wif- 
dom  of  her  inftitutions.  In  the  other  ftates  of  Greece 
men  have  difcovered,  that,  by  fubjecTing  their  children 
to  them,  they  incur  the  rllk  of  Injuring  their  fhape  and 
preventing  their  growth  ;  and  that,  in  a  more  advan- 
ced age,  profciTed  wreRlers  never  make  good  foldiers, 
becaufe  they  are  unable  to  fupport  hunger,  thirft, 
watching,  the  fmallelt  wants,  or  the  moft  trifling  devi- 
ation from  their  ufual  habits."  See  Pentathlum 
and  Pancratium. 

PAL.'ESTROPHYLAX,  was  the  dlreftor  of  the 
palaellra,  and  the  exercifes  performed  there. 

PALAMBOANG,  or  Palambang,  a  town  of 
Ada,  in  the  Eall  Indies,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Java, 
capital  of  a  kingdom  ;  feated  at  the  cait  end  of  the 
ifland,  on  the  ftraits  of  Bally,  snd  feparated  from  the 
illand  of  Bally  by  a  narrow  channel.  E.  Long.  115. 
10.   S.  Lat.  7.  10.  , 

PALAMEDEA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  grallae.  The  charafter  of  this  ge- 
nus, according  to  Latham,  is,  the  bill  bends  down  at 
the  point,  with  a  horn,  or  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  ereft 
near  the  b  .ft  of  it  ;  the  noftrils  are  oval  ;  the  toes  are 
divided  almoft  to  their  origin,  with  a  Imall  membrane 
between  the  bottoms  of  each. 

There  are  two  fpeclea  of  it  ;  the  firft  of  which  Is  the 
palamedca  cornuta,  or  horned  fcreamer.  It  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  turkey  ;  in  length  about  three  feet  four 
Inches.  The  bill  is  two  Inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
black  ;  the  upper  manditle  is  a  little  gibbous  at  the  bafe, 
the  undei  (huts  beneath  it,  as  in  the  gallinaceous  tribe: 
the  coflrlls  are  oval  and  pervious,  aid  placed  near  the 
middle  of  the  bill.  From  the  ciown  of  the  head 
fprings  a  {lender  horn  of  more  than  three  inches  In 
length,  and  pointed  at  the  end  :  the  irides  are  the  co- 
lour of  gold  :  the  plumage  on  the  head,  neck,  and  up- 
per part  of  the  body.  Is  blr.ck,  margined  with  grey  on 
the  tirft,  and  downy  :  fomc  of  the  feathers  round  the 
neck  are  likewlfe  edged  with  the  fame  :  the  under 
parts  of  the  wings  arc  pale  rufous,  appearing  on  the 
flioulders  and  edges  of  thtin  when  clofed  :  at  the  bend 
of  the  wing  are  two  ftrong,  fharp,  horny;  yellow  fpurs, 
one  above  another,  the  uppermolt  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length  :  the  belly,  thighs,  and  vent  are  white  :  the 
tail  is  eight  Inches  and  a  half  long,  and  black  :  the 
legs  are  itout  and  duflcy  :  the  fore  c!a«s  are  moderate- 
ly bent ;  the  hind  one  Is  nearly  ftralght,  not  unlike 
that  of  a  lark,  and  is  about  an  inch  lonj. — The  female, 
we  are  told.  Is  very  like  the  male. 

It  Is  remarked,  that  they  are  always  met  with  in 
pairs  ;  and  if  one  dies,  the  other  mouins  to  death  for 
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the  lofs.  They  frequent  phces  near  the  water;  make Pa'amedei, 
a  large  neft  of  mud,  in  the  Ihape  of  an  ovrn,  upon  the  '^''"^ 
ground  (a)  ;  2nd  lay  two  egge,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  ^ 
goofe.  The  young  aie  brought  up  in  the  mft  till  :.l  If 
to  fhilt  for  themfflves.  They  have  but  one  neft  in  a 
year,  which  Is  In  January  or  February,  except  the 
h.ft  eggs  are  taken  away,  when  they  make  a  let ond 
in  April  or  May.  The  young  birds  are  frequently 
eaten  by  the  natives,  though  the  colour  of  the  fltfh  is 
very  dark;  that  of  the  old  one*  Is  tough  and  ill  tafted. 
By  fome  authors  this  fpecies  is  faid  to  feed  on  crabs 
and  birds,  fuch  as  pigeons,  poultry,  and  even  to  attack, 
flieep  and  goats  ;  but  this  Is  denied  by  others,  who 
fay  that  Its  principal  food  is  reptiles.  In  the  ftomach 
of  one  which  M.  Bajon  diffeaed,  there  were  only 
found  herbs  and  feeds  of  plants  ;  however,  he  adds, 
that  the  bird  has  no  gizzard.  The  cornuta  is  a  rare 
fpecies.  It  is  found  In  certain  diftrias  In  Cayenne, 
Guiana,  Surinam,  and  other  pares  of  South  America, 
chiefly  in  the  marfhes  and  wet  favannas,  and  for  the  moft 
part  near  the  fea.  Thefc  fliould  ftem  to  he  the  birds 
mentioned  by  Ulloa(B),  which  are  called  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Quito  dtjpertaciores,  or  "  awnkeners,"  froni 
their  giving  notice  to  others  of  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger ;  as  on  hearing  the  Icall  noife,  or  feeing  any  one, 
though  at  a  great  dlftance,  they  rife  from  the  ground, 
and  make  a  loud  chattering  like  a  magpie,  continuing 
the  nolfe,  and  hovering  over  the  objeft  which  caufed 
the  alarm,  wkereby  the  reft  of  the  birds,  taking  the 
hint,  are  able  in  time  to  efc:ipe  the  impending  danger. 
T  his  fcreamiug  nolfe,  which  feme  authors  relate  as  be- 
ing exceedingly  loud  and  terrible  (c),  has  occafioned 
Mr  Pennant  to  give  the  genus  the  name  annexed  to  It. 
In  Dr  Hunter's  mufeum  there  Is  a  fine  fpeclmen  of  this 
bird,  brought  from  Cayenne. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  palamedea  is  the  criftata,  or 
crefted  fcreamer.  This  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  an 
heron  :  the  bill  is  (hort,  bent  like  that  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  ofayellowlfti  brown:  the  irideg  are  gold- 
coloured  :  on  the  forehead,  juft  above  the  bill,  is  a 
tuft  of  black  feather.%  variegated  with  afhcolour:  the 
bead,  neck,  and  body,  are  grey,  mixed  with  rufous 
and  brown,  moft  incHning  to  the  laft  on  the  wings  and 
tall:  the  wings  are  not  furnlfhed  with  fpurs:  the  legs 
pretty  long,  of  a  dull  yellow  :  claws  brown  ;  the  hind 
toe  placed  high  up,  fo  as  not  to  touch  the  ground  in 
walking. 

This  bird  inhabits  Brafil.  Linnaus  makes  it  to 
belong  to  tlie  fcreamer  genus,  perliaps  from  its  cry  ; 
for  it  is  faid  to  be  heard  at  a  great  dllbince,  an  J  is  not 
unlike  thit  of  a  hen  turkey.  None  of  our  later 
writer.s  feem  to  have  feen  it,  all  of  them  relying  on 
Marcgrave  both  for  defcrlptlon  and  figure.  It  isfald 
to  feed  on  the  fame  food  as  the  heron  tribe-  the  flefl* 
is  good,  and  the  bird  by  fome  kept  tame. 

PALAMEDES,  a  Greek  chief,  fon  of  Naupliua 

kin  t 


(a)  Authors  differ.  Bajon  fays,  that  it  makes  the  neft  both  in  thickets,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  ground 
and  often  among  the  rufhes.  Fermin  tells  us,  that  it  builds  on  high  trees.  See  Mem.  fur  Cay.  and  Dtfcr. 
Sunn. 

(b)  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  243. — UUoa  makes  their  fize  no  bigger  than  that  of  a  cock.     He  fays,.that  the  head 
h  adorned  with  a  tuft  of  feathers.     Perhaps  he  ifiay  mean  t.'ie  n(xt  fpecies. 

(c)  Terrilili  voce  cLimltans,     Linnseua. 
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Pa1>mei3e»  king  of  Eubcea,  by  Clemene.     He  was  fcnt  by  the 
Grecian  princes  who  were  going  to  the  Trojin  war, 
,  in  order  to  bring  UlyfTes  to  the  camp,  who,  to  avoid 
the  expedition,  pretended  Infanity  ;  and  the  better  to 
carry  on  the  impolition,  he  often   hatneffed  different 
animals  to  a  ploiiirh,  and  fowed  fait  inllead  of  bailey- 
Palamedes  foon  difcovered  the  cheat.     He  knew  that 
rerri"!  to  pavt  with  Penelope,  whom  UlyfTes  had  lately 
married,  wss  his  only  reafon  for  pretending  infanity  ; 
and  to  I'.emonftrate  this,  Pahmedestook  Telemachus,  of 
whom  Penelope  had  lately  been  delivered,  and  put  him 
before  his  father's  plough.     Ulyffea  turned  the  plough 
a  different  way,  not  to  hurt  his  child.      He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  attend  the  Greek  princes  to  the  war  ; 
but  an  immortal  enmity  took  place  between  Ulyffes 
and  Pakmedes.     The  king  of  Ithaca  determined  to 
take  every  opportunity  to  diftrefs  him  ;  and  when  all 
liis  expcdations  were  fniftrated,  he  was  mean  enough 
to  liribe  one  of  his  fervanta,  and  to  maki;  him  dig  a 
hole  in  his  mafters  tent,  and  there  conceal  a  large  fum 
of   money.       After  this  Ulyffes    forged    a   letter  in 
Phrygian  charafters,   as   from    Priam  to   Palamedes. 
Tn   the  letter  .the  Trojan  king  fcemed  to  beg  Pala- 
tnedes  to  deliver   into  his  hands   the   Grecian  army, 
according  to  the  conditions  which  had  been  previoufly 
ngreed   upon  when   he    received    the   morey.       This 
forged  letter  was  carried,  by  means  of  Ulyffes,  before 
the  princes  of  the   Grecian   army.       Palamedes  was 
fummoned,  and  made  the  molt  folenin  proteftations  of 
innisctnce,  but   in  vain.     The   money   that   was  dif- 
tovered  in  his   tent  ferved  to  corroborate  the  accufa- 
tion  ;  and  he  was  therefore  found  guilty  by  the  whole 
army,  and   ftoned  to  death.     Homer  is  lilent  about 
the  unfortunate  fate  of  Palamedes  ;    and    Paufaiiias 
mentions,    that  it   had  been  reported  by   fome  that 
Ulyffes  and  Diomedes  had  drowned  him  in  the  fea  as 
he  was  fiflu'ng  on  the  coafl.     Philoftratus,  who  men- 
tions the  tragical  ilory  as  above  related,  adds,  that 
Achilles    and    Ajax     buried    his    body    with    great 
pomp  on  the  fea-lhoie  ;  and  that  they  raifed  upon  it 
a  fn;all  chapel,  where  facrifices  were  regularly  offered 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  Troas.     Palamedes  was  a  man 
of  learning  as  well  as  a  foldier;  and  according  to  fome 
he  completed  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  by  the  addition 
of  the  four  letters  **,  i,  x>  f<  during  the  Treijan  war. 
To  him  alfo  is  attributed  the  invention  of  dice  and 
backgammon  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  he  was  the  firll  who 
regularly  ranged  an  army  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  who 
placed  fentlnt-ls  round  the  camp;  and  excited  their  vi- 
gilance and  attention  by  giving  them  a  watchword. 

PALARIA,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  excrcife 
performed  at  a  ftake  by  the  folaiers.  The  ftake  being 
fixed  in  the  ground,  :4nd  fix  feet  hi.:th  above  it,  the 
'youn.r  undifciplined  foldiers  advanced  againft  it,  armed 
with  a  hurdle  and  cudgel,  inflead  of-a  fword  and  ffiield, 
and  went  through  all  the  rules  of  attack  and  defence, 
as  if  aftualiy  engaijed  with  an  adverfary.  Sometimes 
they  Rood  at  a  diftance,  and  attacked  with  miflive  wea- 
pons ;  at  the  fame  time  ufnig  all  the  requifite  motions 
■for  ile^ending  themfelvts,  and  warding  off  what  might 
be  thrown  againft  them. 

PALATE,  in  anatomy,  the  flefh  that  compofes  the 
roof,  or  the  upper  and  inner  part,  of  the  mouth. 

The  palate  has  much  the  fame  ftiufture  with  the 
gums ;  but  it  has  alfo  a  great  number  of  glands,  difco- 
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vered  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Fallopius :  thefe  are  prin.  P.-ilatlnnh 
cipally  fituued  in  the  hinder  part  near  the  uvula,  where  — v— "• 
it  is  pendulous,  in  the  manner  of  a  curtain,  which  part 
is  called  the  velum,  or  c/'Viflrum,  of  the  palate.  The 
glands  fituated  particularly  in  this  part,  fecrete  a  mu- 
cous fluid,  fervin?  to  lubricate  the  mouth  and  throat, 
and  to  facilitate  deglutition  :  they  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  apertures  there  for  the  difcharge  of  this  humour 
into  the  rnouth. 

The  ureal  ufes  of  this  membrane  are  to  defend  the 
bones  of  the  p^Inte  from  corrupting;  ;  and  for  prevent- 
ing, by  it.")  clauftrum  or  velum,  the  things  to  be  fwal- 
lowed  from  getting  up  into  the  noftrils. 

PALATINATE,  a  province  or  figniory,  poffeffed 
by  a  pdatine. 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  a  province  of  Germany, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Rhine,  called  the  Upper 
and  Loiver  Palalmate.  The  former  lies  in  the  circle 
of  Bavaria,  and  belongs  to  the  eleftor  thereof;  but 
the  latter,  in  the  circle  we  are  now  treatins;,  belongs 
to  the  cledlor  Palatine.  The  latter  part  is  bounded  to 
the  eaft  by  the  county  of  Xatzenellnbogen,  the  arch- 
bi(hoprictf<f  Mentz,  the  bifhopric  of  Worms,  and  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Teutonic  o'der  in  Franco- 
nia  ;  to  the  weft  by  Alface,  the  dachy  of  Deuxponts. 
the  county  of  Sponheim,  the  duchy  of  Simmern,  and 
certain  diltrifts  of  the  eleAorate  of  Mentz  ;  to  the 
fouth  by  the  dtichy  of  Wurtemberg  and  the  bifhopric 
of  Spire;  and  to  the  north  by  a  part  of  the  archbifhopric 
of  Mentz  and  the  county  of  Katzenellnbogen.  It 
contains  41  towns,  befides  fcveral  boroughs  ;  and  is 
about  100  miles  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth.  The 
air  is  he:ilthful,  and  the  foil  fruitful  in  corn,  pafturage, 
wine,  tobacco,  and  all  forts  of  pulfe  and  fruits,  particu- 
larly walnuts,  chcfnuts,  and  almonds.  This  country  alfo 
breeds  abundance  of  cattle,  and  is  well  watered  by  the 
Neckar,  the  Nahe,  and  the  Rhine.  In  the  laft  of 
thefe,  near  Germerfheim  and  Selz,  is  found  gold  ;  the 
exclufive  right  of  fearching  for  which  is  farmed  out  by 
the  eleftor.  The  Hate  of  religion  hath  varied  greatly 
here  fince  the  Reformation,  Luthcranifm  and  Calvi- 
nifm  having  been  iippermoff  by  turns,  till  the  eledto- 
rate  devolved  to  the  Popifh  branches  of  the  family, 
when  Popery,  with  all  its  fuperftition  and  mummery, 
was  eftabliflied  anew :  fo  that  the  Proteftant  rehgion 
is  now  on  a  very  precarious  footing  in  the  Palatinate, 
though  moff  of  the  natives  are  ftlU  of  that  perfuafion  : 
but  the  two  fefts  of  Proteftants,  namely,  the  Luthe-  , 

rans  and  Calvinifts,  have  greatly  contributed  to  their  ■» 
own  ruin,  by  their  mutual  jealoufy  and  animofity,  be-  ' 

ing  IK)  lefs  rancorous  againft  one  another  than  againft 
their  common  adverfaries  the  Papifts.  The  Lutherans 
reckon  themfelves  50,000  ftrong,  and  are  poffeffcd  of 
about  85  churches ;  but  not  one  half  of  their  preach- 
ers and  fchoolmallers  have  a  c.Tmpetent  maintenance. 
The  number  of  Calvinift  clergy  here  is  eftimated  at 
^oo,  and  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  400.  Be- 
fidts  fchools  and  Jefuits  colleges  in  this  country,  there  , 
is  one  univerfity,  namely,  that  of  Heidelberg  ;  but  J 
there  is  very  little  trade  in  it  except  in  wine.  Authors  j 
are  divided  about  the  origin  of  the  name  Palatines,  or 
Pfiilzgrnves,  as  the  Germans  call  them  ;  but  it  feems 
moft  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  pa/atia,  or  palaces, 
which  the  old  Frankifh  and  German  kings  and  Roman 
emperors  were  poffeffed  of  in  different  parts  of  the 

country. 
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F«l;(tiii^t'".  country,  nnc!  over  which  they  sppointed  fuprftnc  fteyv- 

'— ~v    ■  ' '  ards  or  judgea,   who  were  called  Palatines  or  Pjalz- 

griiirs.      The    countries  where  thcfe   Palatines  kept 

their    courts,   were,    from    them,    called   Palatimites  ; 

which  name  came  at  lail  to  be  appropriated,  by  way 
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counts  p:\latine  in  the  German  empire  have  always  been  Palatlnnte 
i'.niplc;  we  have  this  account  of  it  in  the  fame  learned         11 
work.  Palatine. 

"  When  the  counts  palatini  of  the  Rhine  began  to^"'^'^"'^ 
execute  their  office,  they  neither  polTcfTed  on  that  ri- 


of  eminence,  to  this  country,  as  being  the  moll  con-  ver  lands,  cities,  nor  caftles  ;  but  having  by  degrees 
fideral.le  of  them.  The  ancient  electoral  line  failing  made  great  acquifitions  by  marriages,  purchafes,  agree- 
in    1685,   the  ekftorate  devolved    to   Piiilip- William     ments,  imperial  donations,   or  otherw.fe,  they  have  at 


clukc  of  Neuhnrg  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  his  feconJ 
fon  Charles-Philip,  to  the  prince  ef  Siiltzbach.  This 
cleflor  has  the  title  of  archtreafurer  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  the  eleflor  of  Brnnfwic-Luncnburgh,  and  is 
the  fifth  in  rark  among  the  fecular  electors.  He  Is 
alio  one  of  the  vicars  ot  the  empire  alternately  with 
the  elettor  of  Bavaria,  and  enjoys  many  other  prero- 
gatives. In  his  own  dominions,  he  dilpolts  ot  all  va- 
cant benefices  ;  but  allows  the  ecclefialllcal  council, 
compofcrt  of  two  clergymen  and  two  laymen,  to  pre- 
f?nt  t«-o  candidates,  of  which  he  choofes  one.  He  is 
Hlfo  mailer  of  all  the  tithes  in  his  dominions  ;  bnt  he 
either  giants  them  to  the  clergy,  or  falnries  in  lieu  of 
them,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church.  His  title  is 
Pfalzgr.'.ve  of  the  Rhine  ;  aichtreafurer  and  eleftor  of 
the  holy  Roman  emp.re  ;  duke  in  Bavaiia,  Juliers, 
Cieve,  and  Berg  ;  prince  of  Mors  ;  marquis  of  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom;  count  of  Veidens,  Sponheim,  the  Mark, 
and  Ravtnlberg  ;  and  lord  of  Ravcnilein.  His  quota 
to  the  army  of  the  empire  is  30  horfe  and  138  foot, 
or  914  florins  monthly.  To  the  cliamber  of  Wetzlar 
he  contributes,  each  term,  404  rix  dollars,  82  kruit- 
zers.  "1  here  is  an  order  of  knighthood  in  this  coun- 
try, viz.  that  of  St  Hubert ;  the  bau;je  of  which  is  a 
quadrangular  crofs  pendant  to  a  red  ribbon,  with  a 
it  ir  on  the  breail.  The  whole  of  the  eletior's  reve- 
nue, arlfing  from  the  Palatinate,  the  duchies  of  Berg 
nnd  Juliers,  the  feigniorv  of  Ravenllein,  and  the  du- 
chies of  Neuburg  and  Sultzbach,  hath  been  ellimated 
at  about  300  oco  1.  per  snnum.  The  military  ella- 
Miiliment  confiils  0}  feveral  regiments  of  horfe  and  foot, 
befides  the  horfe  and  Swifs  life-guards  :  in  time  of 
peace  he  is  fald  to  maintain  about  6000  men.  —All 
t)<e  different  courts  and  councils,  ulual  in  other  coun- 
tries for  the  different  departments  ot  government,  are 
alfo  to  he  found  here. 

In  general,  the  Lower  Palatinate  has  fuffered  more 
by  the  preceding  wars  with  Fiance  than  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Germany  put  together  during  the  fpace  of 
30  years  ;  for  the  French  have  plundered  the  country, 
and  demoliihed  fome  r f  its  firft  towns  more  than  once. 
In  the  modern  part  of  the  Univerfal  Hiltory,  we  have 
the  following  account  of  the  rife  of  the  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  under  the  hiftory  of  Germany. 

'•  Though  Conrad  the  fon  of  Eveihard  inherited 
from  his  father  the  duchy  of  Franconia,  with  the 
counties  of  Ilcflc  and  Alface,  he  could  not  fucceed 
him  in  the  dignity  of  count-palatine,  becaufe  Otho 
had  taken  it-  from  liis  father,  and  conferred  it  on  Her- 
man third  fon  of  Arnold  duke  of  Bavaria  :  but  as  this 
honour  was  unattended  with  .iny  folid  advantage,  the 
emperor  began  to  annex  to  it  the  lands  and  callles  ii- 
tuatcd  on  the  Rhine,  whence  he  acquired  the  title  of 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine:  an!,  in  procefs  of  time, 
thefe  counts  made  great  acquifitions  by  marriages, 
purchafes,  mortgages,  and  imperial  donations,  fo  as  to 
lorra  a  very  confiderable  province."     The  powers  of 
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length  formed  a  very  confiderable  prijiclpality.  V/e 
are  lold,  that  under  the  emperors  of  the  houfe  of  Sua- 
bia,  their  authority  and  power  incrcafed  greatly,  tho' 
it  was  a  gradual  increafe.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  the  credit  of  the  counts  pa- 
latine was  very  confiderable  at  the  court ;  and  by  the 
German  law,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  enjoys 
not  only  during  the  abfence  of  the  emperor,  but  like- 
wile  during  a  vacancy  of  the  empire,  the  right  of  the 
ban  beyond  the  Rhine,  till  within  a  mile  of  the  city 
of  Metz,  and  as  far  as  the  ocean,  as  well  as  in  Flan- 
ders. However,  this  right  of  the  ban  has  njt  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  emperors.  There  is  likewife 
an  ancient  ordonnance,  in  which  the  office  of  count 
palatine  is  mentioned  ;  it  imports,  that  the  count  pa- 
latine is  always  by  right  the  reprefentative  or  lieutenant 
of  the  kingdom.  Lallly,  how  great  the  power  of  the 
counts  pilatine  was,  mny  be  underftood  from  this, 
that  in  the  eleftion  of  Rodolphus  of  Hapfbur^h,  and 
in  that  of  Henry  VII.  the  other  eleclors  promiied  to 
acknowledge  him  as  emperor  whom  he  flioull  name. 
Akhough,  however,  the  power  of  the  counts  palatine 
had  as  it  were  fecured  to  them  the  vicariate  of  the 
em.plre,  nevcrthelefs  the  emperors  ftiil  referved  to 
themfelves  the  right  of  eftabliihing  vicars."  See  Ba- 
varia* 

PALATINATES  of  Poland.  Previous  to  the 
Revolution  in  this  unfortunate  country,  it  was  divided 
into  palatinates  ;  whether  thofe  will  be  now  changed 
cannot  be  at  prefent  afcertained,  tho'  it  feems  likely. 
A  Poliih  palatine  is  thus  defcribed  in  the  Univerfal 
Hi  (lory  : 

"  A  palatine  may  be  regarded  as  the  governor  of  a 
province,  who  levies  and  leads  the  troops  of  his  own 
jurifdiction  to  join  the  army  of  the  republic.  His  ci- 
vil power  is  likewife  coniiderable,  as  he  prefiJes  at  the 
affcmbliea  of  his  palatinate,  rates  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities and  merchandife  in  the  province,  regulates 
the  weights  and  mcafures,  and  judges  and  defends  the 
Jews  within  his  jurifdidion.  Tliis  part  of  his  func- 
tion is  particularly  fpecified,  that  a  fct  of  men  the 
mod  uftful  and  indultrious  in  Poland  may  not  be  on-- 
preffed  ;  the  king  being  likewife  obliged,  by  his  oath,- 
to  afford  them  the  proteftlon  of  the  laws  and  his  fj- 
vereignty.  Under  him  is  appointed  a  fubftitute  or 
vice-palatine,  who  takes  an  oath  to  hi-;  fuperior,  and 
muft  be  poflefled  of  a  laiid-ellate  to  a  certain  value." 

PAL.\TINE,  or  Count  Palatine,  a  title  an- 
ciently given  to  all  perfons  who  had  any  office  or  em- 
ployment in  the  prince's  palace  :  hut  afterwards  con- 
ferred on  thofe  delegated  by  princes  to  hold  courts  of 
jullice  in  the  provinces;  and  on  fuch  among  the  lords 
as  had  a  palace,  that  h,  a  court  of  jullice,  in  their 
own  houfes. 

Counties-P.iL/tTiNE  in  England. — ^Chefier,  Durhim, 

and  Lancafter,  are  called  counths  palatine-.      1  he  two 

former  are  fuch  by  prefcription,  or  iinmemoiial  cn- 
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FiUtirc.  ftom  ;  or,  at  leaft  as  oW  as  the  Norman  conqneft  :  the 
*—'v~—' latter  was  created  by  king  EchvarJ  III.  in  favour  of" 
Henry  Plant.^geiKt,  firft  earl  and  then  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter  ;  whcfe  hiirefs  being  married  to  John  of  Gaunt 
the  king's  fon,  the  franchife  was  greatly  cnkrged 
and  confirmed  in  parliament,  to  honour  John  of 
Gaunt  himfelf,  whom,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  the  kin^  had  alfo  created  duke  of  Luncafler. 
Counties  palat'ne  -re  {o  c^Wed  a  pa/alio  ;  bccaufe  the 
owners  thereof,  the  earl  of  Chefter,  the  bithop  of  Dur- 
Jiam,  and  the  duke  of  Lahcafter,  had  in  thofe  coun- 
tiesjwfl  rrga/ia,  as  fully  as  the  king  hath  in  his  pi.lace; 
regakni  po'tjintem  in  omnibus,  as  Braclon  expreffes  it. 
They  might  pardon  treifons,  murders,  and  felonies ; 
they  sppointed  all  judges  and  juftices  of  the  peace; 
all  writs  ;md  indidlments  ran  in  their  names,  as  in 
other  counties  in  the  king's;  and  all  offences  were  faid 
to  be  done  againll  their  peace,  and  not,  as  in  other 
places,  contra  paccm  domini  regis.  And  indeed  by  the 
nncient  law,  in  all  peculiar  jurifdiflions,  otf>.'nces  were 
faid  to  be  done  againfl  his  peace  in  whofe  court  they 
wtre  tried;  in  a  court  ket,  conlra  pacem  domini;  in 
the  court  of  a  corporation,  contra  pacem  ba//ivorum  ; 
in  the  Iheriff's  court  or  tourn,  contra  pncem  vice- 
tnmitis.  Tliefe  palatine  privileges  (fo  fimilar  to  the 
reg£l  independent  jurifdiclions  ufurped  by  the  gr^at 
barons  on  the  continent  during  the  weak  and  infant 
Hate  of  the  firft  feudal  kingi'oms  in  Europe)  were  in 
all  probability  originally  granted  to  the  counties  of 
Cheftcr  and  Durham,  becaufc  they  bordered  upon 
enemies  countries,  Wales  and  Scotland  :  in  order  that 
the  owners,  being  encouraged  by  fo  lar;:;e  an  authority, 
might  be  the  more  w  itchful  in  its  defence  ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants,  having  juftice  adminidered  at  home, 
might  not  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  county,  and 
leave  it  open  to  the  enemy's  incurilons.  And  upon 
this  account  alfo  there  were  formerly  two  other  coun- 
ties palatine,  Pern  broke  fli  ire  and  Hexa.mlhire,  the 
latter  now  united  with  Northumberland  :  but  thefe 
were  abolidied  by  parliament,  the  former  in  27  Hen. 
VIII  the  latter  in  14  EII7,.  And  in  27  Hen.  VIII. 
likevvife,  the  powers  before  mentioned  of  ov.'ners  of 
counties  palatine  were  abridged  ;  the  rtafon  for  their 
continuance  in  a  manner  ceafing  :  though  ftill  all 
•writs  are  wltnefled  in  their  names,  and  all  forfeitures 
for  treafon  by  the  common  law  accrue  to  them. 

Of  thefe  three,  the  county  of  Durham  is  now  the 
only  one  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjeft.  For 
the  earldom  of  Chefter,  as  Camden  teftifies,  was 
united  to  the  crown  by  Hen-  III.  and  has  ever  fince 
given  title  to  the  king's  eldeft  fon.  And  the  county- 
])alatinf  or  duchy  of  Lancafter  was  the  property  of 
Henry  of  Bolingbrokc,  the  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  at 
the  time  when  he  wreiled  the  crown  from  king 
Richard  11.  and  alTumed  the  title  of  Hen.  IV.  But 
he  was  too  prudent  to  fuffer  this  to  be  united  to  the 
crown  ;  kl^,  if  he  loft  one,  lie  Ihould  lofe  the  other 
aifo.  For;  as  Plownen  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferve, 
•'  he  knew  he  had  the  duchy  of  Lancaftcr  by  fure 
EBd  indefeafihie  title,  hut  that  his  title  to  the  crown 
was  not  fo  affure  I  :  fsr  that  after  the  deceafe  of 
Richard  II.  tbe  right  of  the  crown  was  in  the  heir  of 
Lionel  duke  of  Cl.trcnce,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  III.  ; 
John  of  Gaunt,  father  to  this  Henry  "^V.  beiuT  but 
-tlie  fourth  ioz,"     And  therefore  he  procured  an  ad 


of  parliament,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  ordaining 
that  the  duchy  of  Lanoafter,  and  all  other  his  heredi- 
tary t'ftatcs,  with  all  their  royalties  and  franchifts, 
fhould  remain  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever;  and  Ihould 
remain,  defcend,  be  adminiftered,  an:!  governed,  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  never  had  attained  the  regal  dig- 
nity :  an!  thus  th;y  dcfcended  to  his  fon  and  grand- 
fon,  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.;  many  new  territories 
and  privileges  being  annexed  to  the  duchy  by  the 
fortT\er.  Henry  VI.  being  attainted  in  1  Edward  IV. 
this  duchy  was  declared  in  pirliameat  to  have  Lcccmc 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  a£l 
was  made  to  incorpomte  the  duchy  of  Lancafler,  to 
continue  the  county-palatine  (whlcli  might  otherwife 
have  determined  by  the  attainder),  and  to  make  the 
fame  parcel  of  tbe  duchy  :  and,  farther,  to  yeft  the 
whole  in  king  Edward  IV.  and  his  heirs,  kings  of 
England,  for  ever  ;  but  under  a  feparate  guiding  an! 
governance  from  the  other  inheritances  of  the  crown. 
And  in  1  Hen.  VII.  another  aft  was  made,  to  refume 
fuc'i  part  of  the  duchy  lands  as  had  been  difmem- 
btred  from  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  to  veil 
the  inheritance  of  the  wliole  in  the  king  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  as  amply  and  largely,  and  in  likf  manner, 
form,  and  condition,  feparate  fiom  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land and  pofTeffion  of  the  fame,  as  tbe  three  Henrie* 
and  Edward  IV.  or  any  of  them,  had  and  iield  the" 
fame. 

The  ifle  of  Ely  is  not  a  county-pilatlne,  though 
fometimds  crroneoufly  called  fo,  but  only  a  royal 
franchife:  the  bilhop  having.  Ivy  grant  of  king  Hen- 
ry I.  jifa  re^^a/ia  within  the  ifle  of  Ely  ;  whereby 
he  exercifes  a  jurifdiftion  over  all  c.iufes,  as  well  cri- 
minal as  civil. 

Pjlatinf.  Games,  in  Roman  antiquity,  games  in- 
ftltuted  in  honoiirof  Auguftus  by  his  wife  Livia,  after 
he  had  been  enrolled  among  the  gods.  They  were 
celebrated  in  the  palace,  from  whence  the  name,  and 
■were  confirmed  by  the  fucceeding  emperors. 

Some  authors  fay  that  thefe  games  were  inftituted 
in  honour  of  Julius  C'nsfar,  and  others  again  confound 
them  with  the  Ludi  Auguftales  ;  but  neither  of  thefe 
opinions  feem  to  be  well  fupported.  See  Augu- 
st ales. 

PALATINUS  MOKs,  or  Palalium,  the  firft  moun- 
tain of  Rome,  occupied  by  Romulus,  and  where  he 
fixed  his  refidence  and  kept  his  court,  as  did  Tullus 
Hoftilius,  Auguftus,  and  all  the  fucceeding  emperors: 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  refidence  of  princes  is  called 
palalium.  The  reafon  ef  the  name  is  varloufly  affign- 
ed  :  fome  fay  it  is  derived  from  the  goddefs  Pales,  or 
from  the  Palatini,  who  originally  inhabited  the  place, 
or  froii  halare  or  palare,  the  bleatings  of  ftiecp,  which 
were  frequent  there  ;  01  perhaps  from  the  word  pa- 
lantes,  wandering,  becaufe  Evander,  when  he  came  to 
fettle  in  Italy,  gathered  all  the  inhabitants,  and  made 
thera  all  one  fociety.  To  the  eaft  it  has  the  mount 
Coelius,  to  the  fouth  the  Aventine,  to  the  weft  the  Ca- 
pitoline,  and  to  the  north  the  Forum. — Palatinus,  the 
furname  of  Apollo  fi'om  this  place  ;  where  Auguftus 
built  a  temple  to  that  god,  adorned  with  porticoes  and 
a  library,  valuable  for  the  various  colleftions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  manafcripts  which  it  contained. 

PALATIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  place  in  the  territory 
of  Reate,  diftant  from  it  zj  ftadia.     Dionyfius  Hdi- 

cainaff-.-us 
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carnafLus  retkons  it  cue  of  the  fiiH  towns  of  the     that  became  maflers  of  this  iflatid.     The  piefent  city  Pilsrnw- 
Aborigines;  and  from  it  Varro  accounts  for  the  name     principally   confiftd   of  two   wide,  uniform,  and  well- 


,  of  the  Mens  Paiai'mus  ;  namely,  that  a  colony  from  Pa^ 
liitium  fettled  there. 

Palatium  ;  Pliny),  Pallanlium  (Paufjniis"),  Palan- 
teum  (Livy)  ;  Pallaiiteiim  (Solinus).  This  lad  is  the 
true  writing  i  the  great  grandfather  of  Evander,  from 
whom  it  took  its  name,  being  called  Pallas,  not  Pa/as  : 
A  town  of  Arcadia,  which  concurred  to  form  Mega- 
lopolis (Paufani?.s).  From  it  \.he P alutium ,  or  AInns  Pa- 
iai'mus, takes alfo  itsname,  according  toVirgiland  Pliny- 


built  ilrcets,  each  about  a  mite  in  length,  crofling  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  the  centre,  where  there  is  ;i 
fmall  oftagon  fpace,ornamented  withfourftatues."  Molt 
of  the  cities  Gi  Sicily  have  furnamej  :  Palermo  is  deno- 
minated the  happy.  It  has  gained  this  epithet,  no  doubt, 
on  acount  of  the  advantages  of  its  fituation.  It  has  two 
harbours  :  in  the  one,  which  Is  very  large,  and  in  which 
there  is  a  mole  13C0  paces  in  length,  fhipsl'e  at  anchor; 
in  the  other  their  cargoes  are  Iriden  and  unladen.    Both 


PjIlativm  Dioclifmni;  the  villa  of  Dioclefian,   near     the  harbours  open  to  the  weft  :   there  is  rlfo  a  fuperh 


Salonx,  \i'here  he  died,  (Eufebius).  Afterwards  call- 
ed Spalutum  ;  which  rofe  to  a  confiderable  city  from 
the  nn'ns  ofiSalonns  ;  fituated  in  Dalmatia  on  the  Adri- 
atic.     Now  Spiilalto^  or  Spnlalro. 

Palatium    Lucul/i,   (Plutarch),    or   Vi!/a  Luculli ; 


quay  which  extends  a  mile  from  weft  to  eaft,  in  a  rediili- 
near  diredlicn,  and  is  called  La  marine.  1  he  profpeft 
is,  on  the  one  fide,  loft  in  the  wide  expanfe  of  the 
ocean,  and  on  the  other  confined  by  the  walls  of  the 
city  ;    the   walls   appear   adorned   with    pilailcrs,    and 


a  place  between  Miienoni  and  Baiae  ii]  Campania,  of  crowned  with  a  row  of  balluftrades  through  which  the 
wonderful  ftrufture.  Now  in  ruins,  and  called  Pifci-  eye  difcovcs  a  long  range  of  palaces.  Thefe  objefts 
na  M'lrnhile.  altogether  form  a  deli^jhtful  fpe6tacle.  Indeed  no- 
PALATO-sALPiNG^us,  1  See  An.\tomy,  To^/r  thing  can  be  more  pichirefqne  than  tlie  bay  of  Palermo. 
PALATO-Slaphvlinus,  3  of  the  J\Iiif(lis,-^.  708.  It  forms  a  large  amphitheitre,  with  the  capital  of  Si- 
PALE,  a  little  pointed  ftake  or  piece  of  wood  ufed  cily  in  the  centre;  furrounded  for  fome  miles  b)i  a 
in  making  inclofures,  feparations,  &c.  The />n/if  was  molt  delightful  country,  and  inclofed  by  romantic 
an  inftrument  of  punifhment  and  execution  among  the  rocks  and  mountains.  The  town  was  formerly  fur- 
ancient  Romans.and  ftill  continues  fo  among  the  I'urks.  rounded  by  a  Itrcuig  wall;  but  the  fortifications  are 
Hence  empaling,  the  pafiing  a  (harp  pale  up  the  fun-  now  entirely  negledted,  except  towards  the  fea,  where 
damcnt  throuoh  the  body.  there  are  ftill  a  lew  weak  W'orks.  The  quay  is  the 
Pale,  in  heraldry.  See  Heraldry,  p.  44.^^.  principal  puLlic  walk  here.  Palermo  is  embellished 
PALEARIUS  (Aonius),  was  a  man  ot  the  great-  all  round  with  avenues  ot  trees,  and  has  four  princi- 
eft  probity,  and  one  of  the  '.eft  writer;  of  the  16th  pal  ei;trances,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  which 
century.  He  gained  the  efteem  of  the  men  of  wit  and  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  two  fpacious  ftreets  which 
learning  of  his  time  by  a  noble  poem  on  the  immorta-  crofs  each  other.  The  moft  frequented  of  thefe  two 
lity  of  the  foul.  He  was  ajjpointed  pto'eff.ir  of  po-  Itreets  is  called  Cajfero.  It  begins  where  the  quay  ends, 
lite  literature  jt  Sienna  ;  where  his  trnnquiUity  was  dif-  with  the  north  gate  called  Porta  Felice,  the  happy  gate  ; 
turbed  by  contells  vith  an  envious  colleague,  and  by  and  terminates  on  the  fouth,  at  the  new  gate,  which 
the  malicious  afperfions  Oi  his  enemies ;  againft  which,  opens  on  the  road  to  Monlreale.  Neirthclaft  of  thefti 
however,  his  eloquence  proved  always  a  fufficient  dc-  gates,  this  city,  which  lo  well  merits  the  attention  of  a 
fence.  At  lall  he  left  Sienna,  and  accepted  the  invi-  lover  of  the  arts,  exhibits  a  large  fquare,  round  which 
tation  of  the  magifirates  of  Lucca,  who  gave  him  fe-  ftand  forae  extenfive  monaiteries,  the  palace  of  the 
•veral  marks  of  their  efteem,  and  fettled  a  confiderable  archbifttop,  and  the  palace  of  the  viceroy.  Directly 
ftipend  upon  him.  Some  years  after,  he  removed  to  oppofite  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  Hands,  on  a  pe- 
Milan  ;  where  he  was  feized  by  order  of  pope  Pius  V.  deftal  richly  ornamented  with  a  variety   of  figures,  a 


and  carried  to  Rome.  Ke  was  convifted  of  having 
fpcken  in  favour  of  the  Lutherans,  and  againft  the  in- 
quilition  ;  and  theretore  was  condemned  to  he  burnt, 
'ihis  fentence  was  executed  in  1566.  He  wrote  leve- 
ral  pieces  in  veifc  and  profe;  of  which  the  one  above- 
mentioned  !,>  the  m:;ft  efteemed. 


fiatue  of  Philip  IV.     The  ftatue,  the  pedeftal,  and  the 
ornaments,  are  all  of  maihle. 

Palermo  is  quite  filled  with  public  monuments, 
churches,  monaftcrics,  palaces,  fountains,  ftatues,  and 
columns.  Thefe  are  not  all  eminently  beautiful ;  for 
they  have  not  been  all  erefted  under  the  rei^n  o{ ^ooJ 


PaLKNCIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  lajle  ;   but  every  one  of  them  ftiows  that  the  nation  is 

Leon,  with  a  rich  aichbifhori's  fee.     It  had  an  univer-  fond  of  the  arts,  and  pofTcfrca  a  genius  for  decoration, 

fity,  but  it  was  removed   to  S.ilamanca.      It  is  feaied  Spring-waters  are    very   copious  in  this  city.      Not  a 

in  ••  fertile  foil  on  the  river  Carion  on  the  frontiers  of  quarter  in  Palermo  but  is  liberally  fupplied  with  fonn- 

Caftile,  in  W.  Long.  3.  7.  N.  Lat.  42.  10.  tains,   moft  of  which  are  marble,  all  of  them  ai'o.ned 

PALERMO,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  Valdi-Mjzara,  with  pieces  of  fculpture,  and  all  afford  large  qiianti- 

with  an  archbilTi  ip's  fee  and  a  large  harbour.      "  This  tieS  of  water. 

city  ffays  Mr  liili*),  which   is  the  capital  of  Sicily,  The  ficuation    of  this  city  is  truly  happy  ;   the  .'"ea, 

is  of  grc-it  antiquity  ;  ana  if  a  conjecture  may  he  torni-  the   hills,   the   lofty   mountains,    prefent    on    all   iides 

ed  iro,n   'ts    ancient    name  Panurmus,  which  fignifies  beautiful  and   ftnking  profpects,  which  render  it  one 

an  univerfal  har'-our,  it  was  formerly  in  a  very  flourifh-  of  the  moft  favourable  fituaticns  for  the  genius  o!  (he 

in  J  (-onc'.ition.      by  wdiom  it  was  founded    is   uncer-  artill,  whofe  object  is  to  copy  the  beauty  and  lubhnr;!- 

tain,  n..;-  have  we  any  authentic  accounts  of  its  inha-  ty  oi  nature.      Freed  from  the  fetters   ot   the  Inquifi- 

bitani.  ti:i  It  became  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  after  tion,  the  abolition  of  which  was  procured  by  t;;e  i.iar- 

which  it  paCcd  into  the  hande  of  the  vaiious  nations  quis   of  Caraccioli,  and  from   the  influence  ot  f;nie 
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Pal^iriTo.  ct^cr  unfavourable  inftitutions,  which  are  vapidly  de- 
^—^w~—'  clining,  Palermo  mull  liccome  one  of  the  fined  cities 
in  the  world  ;  and  the  ifland  of  which  it  is  the  capital, 
being  all  cultivated  like  a  garden,  one  of  the  moft  en- 
chanting fpots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Nature  has 
denied  none  of  her  betl  gifts  to  Sicily.  It  was  the  be- 
nignity of  nature,  which,  in  the  happy  ages  of  anti- 
quity, when  the  political  circumftances  of  the  Siuili- 
ans  were  not  fuch  as  to  r^-prefs  their  geniu;,  prompted 
and  enabled  them  to  ereflfo  manyilluftrious  monuments. 
"  Adjoining  to  the  town,  and  near  the  fea,  is  a  public 
garden  or  promenade,  planted  with  orarge  and  lemon- 
*  Feb.  trees,  formed  into  arcades,  and  now  loaded  with  ftuit*  ; 
the  flems  of  the  trees  (land  in  furrows,  and  are  conti- 
nually watered  by  a  fmall  llream.  In  tlie  middle  is  a 
fountain,  on  which  (lands  a  colofTus  of  white  mnrble, 
furrounded  by  feur  grotefque  temples,  in  two  of  which 
are  cannry-birde.  Among  the  oranges  is  a  kind  call- 
ed fanginnei  or  bloody,  which  are  ilained  in  the  middle 
with  red,  and  have  ufually  the  fined  flavour.  Some 
of  the  lemons  are  fweet,  but  very  flat,  tailing  like  fu- 
gar  and  water.  The  citrons  grow  to  an  immenfe  li/.e  ; 
the  rindj  which  occupies  at  lead  three-fourths  of  the 
bulk  of  the  fruit,  is  eaten  with  fugar  ;  the  juice  is 
(harper  than  the  foureft  lemon.  Indian  figs  in  very 
great  nVamdance  grow  wild  in  the  fields  and  hedges, 
to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  ;  of  thefe  there 
are  three  kinds,  one  with  la-rge  fpines,  another  with 
fmaller,  and  the  third  almod  fmooth.  Their  fruit  is 
C(;olino- and  delicious,  10,000  1,  worth  of  vi'hich  is  fold 
annu::lly  to  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city.  Another  plant,  very  common  in  this  country,  is 
the  aloe,  which  ufually  bloflToms  every  fifth  or  fixth  year. 
Of  thefe  tliere  are  five  or  fix  fpecies,  which  grow 
moftly  in  the  hedges,  and,  together  with  the  Indian 
il^s,   form  a  molt  impenetrable  fence. 

"  The  palace,  which  is  an  indifferent  old  building,  is 
fituated  in  a  fquare,  near  the  fouth  gate  of  the  city, 
and  commands  a  delightful  profpedl  of  the  adjacent 
country.  At  the  top  is  an  obferv^tory,  inhabit.;!  by 
an  ingenious  old  pried,  who  has  been  in  England,  and 
brought  from  thence  fevtral  aflronomical  indrumeuts 
conllrufted  by  Ramfden."  Neither  the  dru6ture,  fuu- 
ation,  nor  architeftural  ornaments  of  the  palace  are  fuch 
as  to  merit  any  extraordinary  praife.  It  is,  like  many 
others,  an  nffembhge  of  buildings  ereded  in  various  ages, 
as  need  of  accomiiiodation  or  fancy  fuggeded  ;  and,  of 
confequcnce,  it  mull  unavoidably  be  defective  in  archi- 
tedural  order  and  beauty.  The  chapel  is  the  only 
])art  of  it  that  merits  any  attention.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Counts  Roger,  the  Not  man  conquerors  of  Si- 
cily.. Within,  it  is  decorated  with  beautiful  pieces  of 
marble  and  porphyry,  and  of  Mofaic  work  in  gold  and 
various  colours.  It  is  in  the  fame  tafte  with  th^  ca- 
thedral of  Monti  tale.  It  is  built  on  the  fame  plan 
with  common  churches,  only  on  a  fmaller  fcale.  The 
nave  is  encircled  with  pillars  ;  on  the  right  and  the 
left  are  two  narrower  openings,  called  lateral  or  low 
paflages  :  the  choir  and  fantluary  are  at  the  end  of  the 
nave.  Among  all  the  pillars  which  inclofe  the  nave, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  two  exadly  of  the  fame  form 
and  workmanfliip.  Oppofite  to  a  channelled  column 
ftands  another  on  which  the  graving  tool  has  made  no 
fuch  imprcffions  ;  feveral  have  neither  adragal,  norbafe, 
nor  fcale :  they  are  formed  of  various  kinds  of  marble, 


and  are  of  did'erent   orders  and   unequal  in   height,  pjiermo. 
The  walls,  the  arcades,  and  the  arches,  are  covered  v— y— «, 
with  Mofaic  work,  in  gold  and  colours,  reprefeuting 
angels,  and  male  and  female  faints. 

Over  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  and  fronting  the 
nave,  there  is  an  Eternal  Father  of  a  huge  fize  ;  the  de- 
fign  of  which  has,  in  all  probability,  been  to  imprefs 
the  beholder  with  a  fufTicicntly  awful  idea  of  the  great- 
nef*  of  God.  Such  reprefentations  of  the  Deity,  how- 
ever improper,  not  to  fay  impious,  occur  pretty  com- 
monly in  the  churches  of  Sicily.  The  cathedrals  of 
both  Montreale  and  Palermo  difplay  the  Divine  M.i- 
jedy  with  equal  dignity.  Over  the  walls  of  the  cha- 
pel there  are  many  pieces  of  granite,  porphyry,  and 
ferpentine,  cut  Into  a  round,  or  a  fquare,  or  fome 
other  form,  and  ftt  like  panes  of  glafs.  Their  edges 
are  encircled  with  varinus  draughts  in  gold  and  colours  ; 
decorations  Uiiquedlonably  expenfive,  as  they  are  in- 
deed very  finely  executed  in  their  kind.  But  it  is 
amazing  that  fuch  irregularity  of  defign  wis  admitted 
in  a  building  of  fuch  magnificence  and  raifed  at  fuch 
an  enormous  expence.  'I  he  pavement  of  the  chapel 
has  been  originally  laid,  and  ilill  confids  In  pi;rt  of 
large  blocks  of  tin,  porphyry,  and  ferpentine.  Mod 
of  thefe  are  round  ;  ornamente!  with  compartments  of 
draughts,  and  covered  over,  as  well  as  the  walls,  willi 
Incrudations  of  coloured  Mofaic  work.  The  fe::t  defiga- 
ed  for  the  viceroy  Is  of  the  fame  kind,  and  highly  orna- 
mented. The  canlleUick  intended  to  receive  the  wax- 
lights  at  the  fedlval  of  Eallcr  Is  of  white  marble. 
All  the  riches  of  fculpture  are  lavilhcd  on  it  with  fuch 
profufion  as  renders  it  a  prodigy  of  labour  ;  but  in  a 
fantadlc  unnatural  tafle. 

In  a  long  gallery  In  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  dand 
two  figures  of  rams  In  bronze,  concerning  waich  we 
find  the  following  tradition.  —  Archimedes  is  faid  to 
have  long  ago  erected  In  one  of  the  public  fquares  of 
Syr^cufefour  columns  with  a  brazen  ram  upon  the  top 
of  each.  He  is  faid  to  have  placed  them  there  In  fuch 
a  podure,  as  that  fome  one  of  them  always  indicated 
which  of  the  four  prin:  ipal  winds  was  blowin  j  ;  and  it  is 
added,  that  they  were  fabricated  with  fuch  art,  that  the 
wind  caufed  them  to  utter  founds  exactly  fimilar  to 
the  ble.iting  of  fheep  ;  and  whenever  any  one  of  the 
four  bleated,  he  thereby  gave  notice  that  the  wind  was 
blowing  from  that  quarter  towards  which  be  dood. 
It  is  certain  (as  travellers  inform  us)  that  the  two 
brazen  rams  in  this  gallery  are  perforated  with  fmall 
holes  in  their  fl  inks,  clofeto  their  thighs,  and  in  other 
places  over  their  bodies ;  and  that  by  blowing  through 
thofe  holes  a  found  is  produced  pretty  much  like 
the  bleating  of  Iheep.  The  wind  appears  to  pafs 
through  tlie  holes,  and  to  ilFue  out  at  the  mouth  : 
there  might,  hovvever,  be  other  holes  in  the  pededal 
on  which  the  ram  dood,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
which  might  contribute  to  produce  the  bleating;  for  tra- 
vellers agree  in  faying,  that  thofe  which  they  could 
obferve,  do  not  appear  to  be  fufiicient  to  produce  the 
effeit.  The  prince  of  Torre  Muzza,  one  of  the  mod 
enhghtened  men  In  Sicily,  informed  M.  Mouel,  that 
thefe  two  rams  were  dug  up  from  among  the  ruins  of 
Syracufe  in  the  fourteenth  century :  as  they  were  bu- 
ried under-ground,  they  had  probably  lain  there  for 
many  centuries.  They  were  bought  by  the  Marquis 
Geraci,  of  the  family  of  Veatimi^Ua,  and  lay  long  in 
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Urmo.  liig  caft'.e.     Abovit  the  end   of  the  fifteenth  century 
""*  they  were  brought  to  Palermo,  and   placed  in  the  pa- 

lace of  the  viceroy.  It  is  not  known  what  is  become 
of  the  other  two.  They  are  proba!  ly  buried  in  fome 
ancient  ruins,  and  may  be  one  day  or  other  difcove- 
rcJ  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  fome  new  build- 
ing. The  proportions  of  thefe  two  rams  are  larger 
than  nature.  They  are  pieces  of  very  fine  workman- 
(hip  :  both  the  heads  and  the  horns  are  formed  with 
tiiite,  delicacy,  and  truth  ;  the  wool  is  not  fo  well 
executed  ;  the  forms  all  together  are  not  aHfolutely 
the  fined  that  mii^ht  te  felected  from  among  tlie  wliole 
fpecies. 

The  cathedral  of  Palermo  is  dedicated  to  St  Rofa- 
lla.  The  Sicilians,  though  fo  exceedingly  devout, 
have  however  ntglcfted  to  repair  it ;  rnd  it  is  at 
prefent  in  a  mod  miferable  ftate,  a"  t!:e  interior  parts 
appear  to  be  falling  into  ruins.  Propofa's  have  been 
made  for  rebuilding  it,  and  various  plans  have  been 
ihown. 

The  prefent  church  appears  to  liave  been  built  by 
the  Couiits  Roger.  The  external  parts  are  in  a  Go 
thic  tafte,  and  very  heavy  :  within,  it  has  been  at  dif- 
ferent periods  repaired  and  embellilhed.  The  pillars 
of  the  nave  are  adorned  with  pihfters  of  the  Corin- 
thian Older  :  thcfe  are  joined  by  arches  through  which 
you  pais  to  the  fides  of  the  building.  In  fome  places 
it  is-  overlo.'.ded  with  ornaments,  in  others  but  very 
poorly  ornamented  :  viewed  all  togetb.er,  it  is  fo  delfi- 
tute  of  order  or  proportion  as  to  be  abfolutely  ridicu- 
lous. 

In  a  chapel  on  one  fide  of  the  cathedral  are  four  Go- 
thic tombs  of  the  fame  period.  They  have  been  origi- 
nally farcophagi ;  and  having  efcaped  the  fate  of  moll  of 
the  other  works  of  antiquity,  have  been  fpoiledi  by  at- 
tempts to  repair  or  improve  them,  and  have  been  fct 
up  here  to  preferve  the  remains  of  fome  of  the  kings 
of  Sicily.  The  only  thing  about  them  that  can  de- 
ferve  attention  is  the  beauty  of  the  (lone  :  they  are  of 
a  fine  red  porphyry. 

In  the  fame  chi'.ptl  there  is  a  fine  large  tabernacle  ; 
the  whole  of  which,  when  viewed  w.thonl  diftlnclion 
of  the  part",  refembles  the  dome  and  the  front-gate  of 
the  Val-de  grace  at  Paris.  It  is  of  rich  lapis  lazuli, 
of  the  very  firll  colour.  The  whole  of  it  is  plated,  and 
the  pillars  are  faid  to  be  folid.  All  its  ornaments  are  of 
gilt  brals.    And  on  ;he  whole  it  is  extremely  beautifuL 

Around  the  church  are  feveral  llatuts  of  faints  by 
Guagini,  the  celebrated  fculptor.  On  the  way  fiom 
the  cathedral  down  the  Caffero  there  is,  on  the  right 
hand,  a  fmall  fquaie,  ?.t  the  entrance  of  which  Hands 
a  pedeftrian  (latue  of  Charles  V.  in  bronze.  Near  the 
place  where  the  two  great  ftreets  crofs  (lands  the  fcnate- 
houfe,  in  a  fraall  court  before  which  there  is  a  fine 
marble  fountain  ;  there  are  befides  about  thib  edifice 
many  curious  fragments  of  antiquity.  It  would  extend 
this  article  beyond  all  proportion  il  we  were  to  mention 
all  the  curlofities  which  are  to  be  found  in  Palermo. 
We  fhall  now  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  an  idea 
of  the  internal  government  of  the  place,  which  we  flrali 
do  in  the  words  of  Mr  Hill. 

"  The  maglllrates  appointed  to  preferve  the  order 
of  fcciety  in  this  city  are,  firft,  the  fupreme  judge,  to 
whom  belongs  the  adminiltration  of  jullice  in  criminal 
cafes  ;  he  is  the  head  of  the  nobihty,  and  immediately 
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follows  the  viceroy  in  all  the  folenin  funcflions.  Second-  ralcrnia. 
ly,  the  prxtor,  who  regulates  the  affaiis  of  the  city. '"'""^'""^ 
He  is  the  perpetual  deputy  of  the  kingdom  ;  chief  in 
porliament  ot  the  order  to  whom  appertains  the  right 
of  regulating  the  king's  demefne,  and  poffeded  of  the 
prerogative  of  captain-general  during  tie  abfence  of 
the  viceroy.  Thirdly,  the  prjctorian  o'.'.rt,  which  con- 
iilts  of  three  judges,  citizens  of  Palermo,  who  are  cho- 
fen  annually  by  the  king.  They  ailiit  ll.e  iupreme 
judge  in  the  decifion  of  criminal  alFairs;  an  !  the  prre- 
tor  in  the  deliberations  upon  the  finances  ;  thefe  two 
officers,  however,  have  neither  vote  nor  fignature,  ex- 
cept the  prstor,  in  the  bufintfs  refpefting  the  public 
Lank  and  firll  fruits.  Fourthly,  the  fenate  of  Paler- 
mo, compofed  of  the  prxtor  and  fix  praftitloners  of 
the  law,  named  by  the  king,  who  wear  the  toga  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Roman  fenators,  and  princi- 
pally infpeCl  the  police  which  regards  the  grain  and 
provifions.  There  are  befides  fcven  great  officers  of 
ffate,  to  each  of  which  is  afligned  a  peculiar  employ- 
menc.  Fiill,  II  Maejlro  Portd/ano,  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  care  of  the  public  granaries,  and  who  ma- 
nages the  faie  of  the  corn  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  impofition  of  a  tax  upon  this  commodity  has 
nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  efpecially  as  the 
exportation  of  it  is  prohibited  to  all  thofe  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  that  privilege.  The 
quantity  of  corn  annually  produced  in  the  ifland  does 
rot  at  prefent  amount  to  more  than  a  tenth  part  of 
what  was  collefted  in  former  years.  Secondly,  the 
auditor- general,  who  pafies  judgment  without  appeal 
upon  all  offences  committed  within  the  precinds  of  the 
palace.  Thirdly,  the  high-admiral,  whole  jurifdifticn 
extends  over  the  marine.  Fourthly,  the  chancel- 
lor, who  overlooks  all  the  notaries  of  the  kingdom, 
prepares  all  official  patents,  readj  the  propolitlons 
when  the  p-drliament  afiembles,  and  at  the  time  of  a 
coronation  tenders  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  people, 
and  alfo  proclaims  that  of  the  monarch,  who  tUereby 
binds  himlelf  to  maintain  and  defend  the  privileges  of 
the  city  ot  Palermo.  1  he  fame  ceremony  takes  place 
upon  the  iiillallation  of  a  viceroy.  Fii'lhly,  the  protlio- 
notary  of  the  queen's  chamber,  who  has  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  demel'ues  of  {\)^  cities,  viz.  Syracufe,  Len- 
tini,  Carlcutini,  61  Filippo,  Mineo,  arid  Virini,  which 
were  formerly  appropriated  to  the  queens  of  Sicily. 
Sixthly,  the  chief  fecrt'.aiy,  who  prefides  over  the  of- 
ficers appointed  to  receive  the  taxes  and  duties  in  the 
places  ot  their  rcfpettlve  jiirifdidions.  And,  feventhlv^ 
the  lieutenant  of  the  royal  exchequer,  who  has  the  ad- 
miniltration of  all  effefts  that  have  been  fequeftered  or 
conlifcated. 

"Palermo  is  the  principal  tefidence  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Sicilian  nobility ;  and  as  it  is  not  the  cuftom 
for  any  gentlenian  to  walk  in  the  llreets,  at  lesit  icoo 
carriages  are  faid  to  be  kept  in  the  town.  They  are 
for  the  moll  pait  in  the  Engliru  tafte,  very  elegant, 
fhown  to  the  grcatcll  advantage,  with  beautiful  horfes 
richly  caparifontd,  and  as  many  footmen  in  fplcndiJ 
liveries  as  can  be  crowded  together  behind.  Every 
evening  all  the  people  of  rank  drive  about  In  this  man- 
ner on  the  grand  public  terrace  by  the  fea  fide.  Tlicre 
are  alio  very  convenient  hackney-coaches,  covered. 
and  open,  waiting  all  (»ny  in  their  tefpedive  lla- 
tions." 
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It  is  very  remarkabk',  tTiat  ihe  deal  in  Palermo  are  the  men,  but  are  not  expofed.     Nobles  are  fhut  up  in 

never  buri eel.     Ciptawi  Sutherland  gives  the  following  chcils." 

account  of  this  circ.umftance  in  his  Tour  to  Conftan-  The  number  of  the  Inhabitants  is  above  200,000; 

tinople.     The  dead  bodies  are  carried  to  the  capuchin  and  the  harbour,  though  very  large,  is  not  fo  com- 

convetit,  which  is  one  ^  the  largeft  in  Italy;  "  where,  modious  as  might  be  expefted,  and  the  vefl'cU  that  ride 

after  the  funeral  fervice  is  performed,  they  are  dried  in  therein  are  not  always  very  fate.     There  Is  a  magniti- 

a  Hove,  heated  by  a  compofitlon  of  lime,  whieh  makes  cent  caftle  built  near  the  fea-fide,  v?herein  the  viceroy 

the  (kin  adhere  to  tlie  bones.     They  r.re   then  pLicel  refides  fix  months  in  the  year;  and  his  prefence  drawj 

erefl  in  niches,  nnd  faftened  to  the  wall  by  the  back  or  a  grct  number  of  nobility  to  this   place.     This  city 

neck.      A   piece   of  coarfe   drab   is    thrown   over  tlie  has   fufFered   greatly   by   earthquakes,   particularly    in 

fhoiilders   and  round   the  wafte  ;   and   their  hands  are  1693  ;  and  it  was  greatly  damaged  by  a  fire  in  17.^0, 

tied  together,  holding  a  piece  of  paper  with  their  epi-  when  a  magazine  of  powder  was  blown  up,  containing 

taph,  which  I<;  fimply  tlieir  narne^,  aqe,  and  when  they  400  tons.      It  (lands  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  country  on 

died.    We  of  courfe  (fa)S  Captain  Sutherland)  vifited  the  north-eaft  coall  of  the  ifland,  and  at  the  bottom 

this  famous   repofitory  ;  and  it   is  natural    to  funpofe,  of  the  gulph   of  the  fame   name.     E.Long.  13.  23, 

that  fo  many  corpfes  would  imprcfs  one  with  reverence  N.  Lat.  ?8.  15. 

and  awe.  It  was  nearly  di:ilc  when  we  arrived  nt  the  PALES,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  the  goddefs  of  the 
convent.  We  pafTe  1  the  chapel,  vvliere  one  of  the  or-  fhephcrds  ;  to  whom  they  tfiered  milk  and  honey,  in 
der  had  juft  finifhed  faying  vtfpers,  by  the  gloomy  orcer  that  fhe  might  deliver  them  and  their  flocks  fj-otn 
glimmering  of  a  dying  lamp.  We  were  then  conduft-  wild  bea!ls  and  infciftioas  difeafes.  This  goddefs  is  re- 
ed througii  a  garden,  where  the  yew,  the  cyprcfs,  and  prefentcd  as  an  old  woman.  She  was  worfhipped  with 
the  barren  orange,  obfcured  the  remaining  light  ;  and  great  folemnity  at  Rome;  and  her  feftivals,  called  Pa- 
where  melancholy  filence  is  only  dniurbed  by  tl'.e  hoi-  iil'ia,  were  celeiirated  on  the  2 ill  of  April,  the  very 
low  murmuring  of  a  feeble  wattr-f  dl.  Ail  thefe  cir-  day  that  Romulus  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
cumflanccs  tuned  our  mrndsforthe  difmalfcene  which  city  of  Rome.  The  ceremony  of  which  confilled  in 
we  were  going  to  behold  ;  but  we  had  ftiU  to  defcend  burning  he.'ps  of  flra>v,  and  in  le:iping  over  them.  No 
a  flight  of  I'ceps  impervious  to  the  fun;  and  thefe,  at  facrilices  were  offered,  but  puiihcations  were  made 
lafl,  conveyed  us  to  the  dreary  manfion  of  the  dead,  with  the  Imoke  of  ho;fes  iilood,  and  with  the  allies  of 
But  (will  you  believe  me?)  notwlthltand:ng  the  chil-  a  calf  that  had  been  t.iken  from  the  belly  of  its  mo- 
ling f -ene  through  which  we  had  palTed,  notwith-  ther  after  it  had  been  faerifi.-ed,  and  with  the  a/hej 
Handing  our  being  in  the  midll  of  more  than  a  ihou-  of  beans.  The  purihcation  of  the  flocks  was  alfo  made 
fand  llfclefs  bodie<:,  neither  our  refpeft  for  the  dead,  with  the  fmoke  of  fnlpliur,  of  the  olive,  the  pine,  th:; 
nor  for  the  holy  fathers  ftho  condufted  us,  couid  pre-  laurtl,  and  the  rofcmary.  Offerings  of  mild  cheefe, 
vent  our  fmiling.  The  phyfiognomies  of  the  decealed  boiled  wine,  and  cakes  of  millet,  were  afterwards  made 
are  fo  ludlcionfly  mutilated,  and  their  m':fcles  are  fo  to  the  goddefs.  Some  call  this  felllval  Paiilia,  qua/l  a 
contrafttd  and  diftorted  in  the  drying,  that  no  French  paritnik,  becanfe  the  facritices  v/erc  offered  to  the  di- 
mimic  could  equal  their  griniacv-s  Moll  oT  the  corples  vinity  tor  the  fecundity  of  the  flocks, 
have  loft  the  lower  part  of  the  iiofe  j  their  necks  are  PALESTINE,  in  its  prtfent  ilate,  is  a  part  of  A- 
generally  a  little  twilled  ;  tlicii  mouths  drawn  a'vry  in  fintic  lurkey,  fituated  bet.vecn  31°  30  and  33  id 
one  direftion,  their  nofcs  in  another;  their  eyes  lunk  north  latitude,  and  between  34°  50'  iind37>  15'  ealt 
and  pointed  different  ways;  one  car  perhaps  tuMied  longitude.  It  is  bounded  by  M.iunt  Libanus,  whicli 
vp,  the  other  drav.'n  down.  The  triars  !oon  oblcrved  divides  it  from  Syria,  on  the  noith  ;  by  Mount  Her- 
the  mir'li  wliich  thefe  unexpefted  vifnges  occafioned  ;  niou,  which  fepir.ites  it  from  Arabia  Defe/ta,   on  the 


and  one  of  them,  as  a  kind  of  memento-^  pointed  out  to 
me  a  captain  of  cavalry,  who  had  jull  been  cut  off  in 
the  pride  of  his  youth  :  but  three  months  ago,  he  was 
the  minion  of  a  kin;; —the  favourite  of  a  princels  — 
Alas!  ho<  change''!   Even  on  eaith   there  is  no  di- 


ealt ;  by  the  niountauis  of  Seir  and  the  delarts  of  A- 
rabia  Pctrxa,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean fea  on  the  weft. 

This  once  fertile  and  happy  fpot  was  Crft  called  the 
land  of  Caiman,  or  Chanaan,  from  Noah's  grandfon. 


ftinftion  between  him  and  the  mejn<-'.l, beggar.     This  In  Scripture,  however,  it  is  frequently  dillinguilhed  by 

idea  in  a  moment   rellored  my   rcfleilion  ;  and  1  felt  other  names;  fuch  as  the  Laml  of  Prumife,  \\ic  Lund  of 

with  full  forte  the  folly  of  human  vanity.      )  turned  God,  the  Land  of  Ifrael,  Sec.     It  received  the  name  of 

to  the  holy  father,  who  gave  me  this  leffon.   His  eyes  Pa/ejiine  from  the  Pair/lines  or  Pb\l:J},nes,  who  poflelTed 

were   fixed   on  what  was   once  a  captain  of  horfe — I  a  great  part  of  it ;  and  it  had  the  name  of  Judta,  or 

faw  in  them,   '  Read   t'lis,  title-  pomp,  tmd  fhrink  to  'Judtea-PairJUna,  itom  Judjh,  the  moll  confideraMc  of 

thy    original  ncthingr.efs.       Hie    th^e    to  my  lady's  the  twelve  fons  of  Jacob.      The  Chriilians  have  deno- 

chamber,  tell  her,  t!iou.;h  file  pa.nt  an  inch  thick,  to  nunated  it  the  ho/y  Land ;  partly  on   account  of  the 

this  muft  file  come   at  lad — .Tja^e  htr  laugh  v.t  that.'  many   fingular  blcffings   it  received  fiom  the   Divine 

T  he  ri-htions  of  the  dccea'e;!    ire  bound  to  fend  two  Providence,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  metiopolis 

wax  taptrs  cv-Jiy  \  c.ir  ;or  the  ufc  of  the  convent  ;   in  being  made  the  centre  of  God's  worlhip  and   his  pe- 

<1etaiilt  of  which,  t'ie  corpfc  .b  takin  down  and  thrown  culiar  habitation;  but  much   more  for  its  being  the 

into  the  chanitl  houft.      Were  rt  not   lor  the  number  place  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  the  fcene  of  his  preaching 

cf  va;.ancics   occadone  '    by   the    nonpayment  of  this  and  manifold  miracles;  efperially  the   fl'.ce  in  which 

ftipend,  the  capu.hins  would  be  unable  to  had  niches  he   accouipllflied  the  great  vs'ork  of  our  redemption, 

for  the  num'-er  ot   men  who  .:  ull  die  evevy  year  mi  fo  As  to  the  name  oi  Judaa,  it  did  not  begin  to  receive 

populous  a  city  as  this.     Women  are  dried  as  well  as  that  till  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylo- 
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Iclliiie.  n'fh  captivity,  though  it  had  been   ftyled  loncj  before 
■"V  the  K'm^il'jm  of  'Judah,   in  oppofition  to  that   of  Ifrael, 

vphich  revolted  from  it  v.nd^r  Jerobo:im,  in  the  reign  of 
Relioboam  the  fon  of  Solomon.  But  after  the  return, 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  only  one  that  made  any  figare, 
fettling  at  Jtrufale-n,  and  in  the  countries  a  Ija^ent, 
quickly  g^ve  its  n^me  to  the  whole  territory.  By  pro- 
fane authors  it  was  called  by  many  different  naAies ; 
fuch  as  Syria,  PalelHna  Syria.  C3;lefyria,  Iduma,  Idu- 
msa,  and  Phojnicia  or  Plicenice;  but  thefe  are  fuppo- 
fed  only  to  have  been  given  out  of  contempt  to  the 
Jewifli  nation;  whom  they  looked  upon  as  unworthy  of 
any  other  name  than  what  diftinguiflied  the  mod  ob- 
fcure  parts  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

That  part  of  the  country  which  was  properly  called 
the  Land  of  Promifc,  was  inclofed  on  the  wc'l  by  the 
Mediterranean  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  hke  Afphaltites, 
the  Jordan,  and  the  fea  of  Tiberias  or  of  Galike,  and 
the  Samichonite  lake  ;  to  the  north  it  had  tie  moun- 
tains of  Libinus,  or  rather  of  Antilibanus,  or  the  pro- 
vince of  Phoenicia;  and  to  the  fouth,  that  ot  Edom  or 
Idomae3,  from  which  it  wns  likewife  parted  1  y  another 
ridge  of  high  mountains.  The  boundaries  of  the  other 
part,  which  belonged  to  the  two  tribes  and  an  half 
beyond  the  river  Jordan,  are  not  fo  ealily  defined,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  conquclls  made  by  the  more  pro- 
fpercus  kings  of  the  Jews.  All  that  can  be  fr.ld  with 
any  probability  is,  that  the  river  Amon  was  the  fri!l 
northern  boim  iiry  on  that  fide  ;  and  with  refoedt  to 
thofe  on  this  fide  the  Jordan,  there  is  a  confiderable, 
difagreement  between  the  Hebreiv  anj  Samaritan  ver- 
fions  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  extent  of  this  countrv  is  likewife  varioudy  fet- 
tled by  geographers;  fome  giving  it  no  more  than  170 
or  180  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  140  in  breadth 
■where  broadefl,  though  not  much  above  half  tint 
breadth  where  narro.vefl.  But  from  the  hteft  and 
mo^  accurate  maps,  it  appears  to  extend  near  200 
miles  in  length,  and  about  80  in  breadih  about  the 
middle,  and  about  10  or  15,  more  or  Icfs,  where  it 
widens  or  fhrinks. 

The  climate  is  certainly  very  hippy,  its  fi'uatfon  be- 
ing neither  too  far  fouth  nor  too  far  north.  The  long- 
eft  day  is  not  above  14  hours  i  ^  minutes  :  But  the  li- 
mits of  Paleftine  appear  fo  fmall,  conl;f'.ering  that  the 
country  is  likewife  interfec'ted  by  high  ridges  or  moun- 
tains, woods,  defert^,  &c.  that  many  learned  men  have 
been  induced  to  quel^ion  what  we  read  of  its  fertility 
andpopuloufnefs  in  former  times.  It  mull  be  owned,  in- 
deed, that  when  we  compare  its  ancient  and  flonri'hing 
ftate,  when  it  ws  cultivated  with  the  utmoft  diligence 
by  ptrfons  well  ftijled  in  every  branch  of  agriculture, 
with  what  it  hath  been  fince  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
Jews  out  of  it,  and  more  efpecially  fince  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  the  contrail  is  amazingly  great  : 
but  when  we  confider  the  many  evidtnt  caufes  which 
have  contributed  to  effeft  this  change,  and  even  yet 
confider  the  nature  of  the  country  itfelf,  we  find  not 
the  Icaft  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  the  facred 
hillorians  have  related.  Mofes  defcrlbes  the  lichnefs 
of  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  even  before  the  Ifiaelltea 
got  pofTcflion  of  it.  It  even  exceeded  the  I  ind  of  E- 
gypt,  fo  much  celebrated  by  ancient  hiftorians  ;  efpe- 
cially in  the  vaft  numbers  of  cattle  which  it  produced; 
in  the  quantity  and  escellence  of  its  wine,  oil,  and 
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fruits.  With  refpcA  to  the  oil  and  fruits,  it  is  plain,  Pjlcrtltie; 
that  the  olives  and  oil  of  Canaan  excee 'e  1  in  goodnefs  ^~~^  ' 
thofe  of  Egypt,  fince  the  tribes  fent  them  thither  from 
thence  ;  and  as  for  vines,  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  none  nt  all,  but  fupplled  the  want  of 
them  by  a  liquor  brewed  from  barley.  The  prtfents 
which  Jacob  fent  to  his  fon  Jofeph,  of  honey,  fpices, 
myrrh,  almonds,  and  other  fruits  of  P.;ltfl.ine,  fliow 
that  they  mull  hxve  been  much  better  in  the  land  of 
Ju  !ea  than  in  Egypt.  The  wines  of  Gdza,  Afcalon, 
and  Sarepta,  were  tamoiis  among  the  moll  remote  na- 
tions ;  though  it  is  allowed,  that  the  wine  which  was 
made  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bcthlcliem,  111 
great  qiun:itiej,  was  equal  at  kail,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
any  of  the  red:  and  that  of  Libanus,  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  Hofea,  was  no  lefi  celebrated  for  its  ex- 
cellent flavour. 

Several  circumftances  contributed  to  this  wonderful 
fecundity  :  fuch  as,  the  excellent  temperature  of  the 
air,  which  was  never  fubjeil  to  excetlive  heats  or  colds; 
the  regularity  of  its  feafons,  efpecially  the  former  and 
latter  rain ;  and  the  natural  fatnefs  and  fertility  of  its 
foil,^\h!ch  required  neither  dunging  nor  manuring,  and 
could  be  ploughed  with  a  fingle  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
fmall  kind  of  plough  ;  for  the  foil  was,  and  is  Hill,  fo 
fcalk;w,  that  t-o  have  gone  deep  into  it,  would  i-ather 
have  endangered  than  improved  the  crop.  Vv'ith  rcfpeit 
to  the  excellency  of  Its  corn,  we  are  told,  that  the  bread 
of  Jerufalem  was  pieferred  above  all  other;  and  the 
tribe  of  Aiher  produced  the  beft  of  both,  and  in 
greater  quantity  than  any  other  tribe;  and  fuch  plen- 
ty was  there  of  it,  that,  befides  what  fufficed  the  in- 
habitants, who  made  it  their  chief  fuftenance,  Solo- 
mon, we  lead,  could  afford  to  fend  20,000  cors,  or 
meifures,  of  it,  and  as  lEany  of  oil,  yearly,  to  Hirana 
king  of  Tyre  ;  befides  what  they  exported  into  other 
countries.  And  we  find,  even  io  late  as  King  Herod, 
furnamed  Agrippa,  the  countries  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
received  mofl  of  their  fullenance  from  his  tetrarchy. 

As  to  their  fruits,  the  grapes  were  delicious,  finely 
flavoured,  and  very  large.  The  palm  tree  and  its 
dates  were  in  no  lefo  requeft;  and  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
among  other  places,  was  fair.e-i  for  the  great  plenty 
and  excellence  of  that  fruit ;  infomuch,  that  the  me- 
tropolis of  that  terrjtory  was  emphatically  ftyled  the 
city  of  palm-trees.  But  what  both  this  plain,  and 
other  parts  of  Palelline,  were  moft  celebrated  for, 
was  the  balfam  fhru'-,  whofe  balm  was  efteemed  fo 
precious  a  drug  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyp. 
tians,  and  other  nations,  and  is  Hill  to  this  dav  under 
the  name  of  balm  of  GiltaJ.  They  had  likewife  the 
greatell  v::riety  of  other  fruit-trees  in  the  highell  per- 
fedlion  ;  and  which  might  be,  ia  fome  feiife,  ftyled 
perpetual,  becaufe  they  were  not  only  covered  with  a 
conftant  verdure,  but  becaufe  the  new  Liids  always 
appeared  on  the  fame  boughs  before  the  old  fruit  was 
ripe  ;  and  of  thofe  buds,  which  were  in  too  great 
quantities  to  be  rdlowcd  to  come  to  maturity,  they 
gathered  enough  to  make  vti'y  delightful  pickles  and 
fweetnr.eats,  efpecially  of  their  citrons,  oranges,  and 
apples  of  paradife,  which  laft  commonly  hung  by  hun- 
dreds in  a  chiller,  and  as  big  as  hens  eggs,  and  of  an 
excellent  tafle  and  flavour.  Their  vines  yielded  grapes 
twice,  and  fometimes  three  times,  a  year,  great  quan- 
tities of  which  were  dried  up,  and  pref-:rvcU  for  ufe,  aa> 
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TM\'(8'ne.    v'tH  83  ihc'n  fij^s,  pliiras,  nnd  other  fiiills.     They  had 

^""'V '  plenty  of  honey  ;  the  very  trees  dittilltd  it ;  f  nJ  the 

rocks  yielded  it  in  p-reat  quantities  :  but  whether  that 
of  the  latter  kind  ivas  there  depolited  by  the  indu- 
llrioiishets,  or  produced  fome  otlier  way,  is  much  dif- 
puttd  by  travellers  and  naturalills.  Tlity  likewife 
'  cultivated  fiigar-canes  in  great  abundance  ;  and  the 
cotton,  hemp,  and  flax,  «ere  moltly  of  their  own 
j;ro\vth  and  manufacture,  ex'-ept  fome  of  a  finer  foit, 
that  were  brought  to  them  from  Egypt,  and  worn  by 
thofc  of  the  higdier  rank.  Their  vicinity  to  Libaniis 
made  the  cedars,  cypieffes,  and  otlier  ilately  fragrant 
trees,  verv  comtiion  in  moft  parts  of  tlie  land,  but 
more  efpecially  in  Jjrufilem.  Cattle,  both  large  and 
fmall,  they  fed  in  vail  quantities;  and  the  hilly  coun- 
tries not  only  afforded  them  variety  and  plenty  of  pa- 
llure,  I  ut  alfo  of  water,  which  dtfcended  thence  into 
the  valleys  and  lowlands,  and  fertilized  them  to  the 
degree  we  have  feen  ;  behdes  feveral  other  rivers  and 
brook'i,  fome  of  the  moll  remarkable  of  which  we 
fhall  fpeak  of  in  their  proper  placea.  But  the  moll 
fertile  pafture  grounds  were  thofe  on  eacii  fide  the  ri- 
ver Jordan  ;  belides  thofe  of  Sharon,  or  Sarona,  the 
j'iains  of  Lydda,  Jamnia,  and  fome  others  then  jullly 
famed  for  their  fecundity.  As  for  fi(h.  the  rivers  above- 
mentioned,  the  like  of  Tiberias,  and  the  ^Icditena- 
nean  fea,  ah'ordcd,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  great  plen- 
ty and  variety;  Valt  quantities  were  brought  to  Je- 
rufalem,  on  which  the  inhabitants  moilly  fublilled ; 
and  hence  one  of  the  gates  of  th:it  metropolis  was,  ac- 
cording to  St  Jerome,  called  thejijl-gate.  The  lake 
Afphaltites  yielded  fait  in  abundance,  wherewith  to 
feafon  and  preferve  their  filh,  which  Galen  affirms  to 
have  been  preferable  to  any  other  for  wholefomenefs, 
digcllion,  and  extenuation.  In  ihort,  the  Scripture  is 
fo  pregnant  with  proofs  of  the  extraordinary  richncfs 
and  fecundity  of  this  once  happy  land,  and  the  v.ift 
number  of  people  that  lived  in  it,  almod  wholly  upon 
its  product,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  vaft  exports  of  its 
<orn,  wine,  oil,  raifins,  and  other  fruits,  &c.  that  a 
man  mull  have  takeri  a  ftrange  warp  to  infidelity,  thit 
can  call  it  in  qucftion,  merely  on  account  of  the  melan- 
clioly  and  quite  oppofite  figure  it  now  makes  under  its 
prefeut  tynmnical  government. 

But  its  fertility  has  been  called  in  queftion  ;  and 
Voltaire  and  other  infidel  writcis  have  raifed  difficul- 
ties and  objeftions  againll  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
trora  the  pretended  llerility  of  the  land  of  Judea.  In 
anfwer  to  which,  the  Abbe  Guenee,  about  the  year 
1780,  communicated  to  the  academy  of  infcriptions 
and  belles  lettres  at  Paris,  Tivo  Mfmoirs  concerning  the 
Fertility  of  P.ilellitie,  in  order  to  fhow  that  fuch  objec- 
tions liad  no  folid  foundation. 

In  the  firft  of  them,  t'he  author  proves,  that  from 
the  captivity  of  B.ibylon  to  the  war  of  Adrian,  Judea 
was  always  confidercd  as  a  rich  and  fertile  country. 
'J'he  pofitive  and  multiplied  authorities  of  the  writers 
of  tiiat  period,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Rom.ins,  not  only 
attell  in  gener  1  the  fertility  of  that  country,  but 
many  of  thefe  writers,  entering  into  a  particular  de- 
tail of  circumllances,  prove  it  from  the  nature  of  the 
clim:!te,  itie  qualities  of  the  foil,  and  the  excellencies 
and  variety  of  its  [irodudions.  Thefe  are  confirmed 
.  by  proofs  of  another  kind,  but  which   are  of  a  very 
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convincing  nature,  even  thofe  refulting  from  a  frrsit  f.if- 
number  of  medals  ftruck  under  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Judea,  and  under  the  Romans,  both  ly 
Jews  and  Pagans,  and  which  all  bear  the  fymbols  of  a 
rich  fertility.  To  thefe  proofs  are  added  a  multitude 
of  fafts,  recorded  in  the  hitlory  of  the  Jews  durinj 
this  period  ;  the  efforts  of  the  neiglibonring  kings  to 
conquer  their  country  ;  the  long  and  bloody  wars  that 
the  Jews  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  fometimes  with 
fuccefs,  againll  powerful  princes  and  nat'ont  ;  the  tri- 
bute and  taxes  they  paid  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  to  the  Romans,  and  to  their  own  princes  ;  the 
magnificence  of  their  foverelgnp,  and  among  others  of 
Herod  ;  the  troops  he  raifed  and  kept  on  foot  ;  the 
temples,  fortrcfics,  palaces,  and  cities,  which  he  ereS- 
ed  and  embellilhed,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but 
alfo  in  Syria,  Afia  Minor,  and  even  in  Greece  ;  the  im- 
menfe  fums  he  lavlfhed  among  the  Romans,  the  dona- 
tions he  made  to  his  own  people,  and  the  vaft  treafurcs 
which  he  left  behind  him  :  all  thefe  circumftance* 
concur  in  proving  the  fertility  and  riches  of  Palelline 
during  that  period. 

In  the  fecond  memoir,  the  Abbe  Gueuce  confideis 
the  (late  of  Paleftine  as  it  was  from  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian  to  the  caliphate  of  Omar,  which 
comprehends  a  period  of  four  centuries.  From  fundry 
facts  he  fhows,  that  it  could  not  then  have  been  thr; 
barren  country  which  it  has  been  reprefenteJ  by  fome 
fceptical  writers.  He  particularly  mentions  the  pro- 
ject formed  by  Adrian  of  rebull'.ing  and  embellifhing 
Jerufalem,  of  forming  it  into  a  Roman  colony,  and  gi- 
ving it  his  own  name  ;  a  proieA  of  which  he  could 
never  have  entertained  a  thought,  if  Judea,  which  he 
had  feen  and  examined  with  his  owm  eyes,  had  appear- 
ed to  him  fuch  a  barren  and  wretched  country,  as  it  is 
faid  to  te  by.  fome  who  have  neither  feen  that  country 
nor  examined  the  matter  with  care  and  attention. 
Our  author  alfo  produces  a  variety  of  other  farts,  to 
fliow  that  Judea,  after  all  that  it  had  fufftred  from  the 
defolations  of  war  both  in  ancienc  and  later  limes,  ilill 
remained  at  the  period  in  queflion  fertile,  rich,  and 
populous.  This  is  the  idea  which  the  writers  of  the 
time,  Pagan  and  Chriftian,  as  well  as  Jcwifh,  have 
given  of  Paleftine.  Antoninus  Martyr,  a  citizen  of 
Placentia,  who  in  the  6th  century  travelled  to  Pale- 
ftine, and  compofed  an  account  of  his  voyage,  whlcii 
is  ftill  extant,  fays,  that  the  canton  of  Nazareth  was 
not  inferior  to  Egypt  in  corn  and  fruits  ;  and  that 
though  the  territory  of  that  city  Avas  not  very  exten- 
five,  it  abounded  in  wine  and  oil,  and  excellent  honey. 
The  country  about  Jericho  appeared  to  him  ftill  more 
fertile.  He  faw  mount  T.ibor,  whlc-i  he  rcprefents  as 
furrounded  with  cities:  and  he  obferved,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerufalem,  vineyards,  great  planiations  of 
fruit  trees,  and  through  the  whole  country  a  confile- 
lable  number  of  hof;):ta!s,  monafterles,  and  beautiful 
edifices.  Our  learne.'.  Abbe,  in  concluding  his  work, 
acknowledges,  I'hat  the  opulence  and  fertility  of  Judea 
might  begin  to  dimlnilh  towards  the  middle  of  the  pe- 
riod treated  of  in  his  fecond  memoir:  but  he  does  not 
think  that  any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  hence 
againll  its  having  been  at  the  commencement  of  this 
period  in  a  flourifhing  ftate  ;  and  much  lefs  can  any 
proof  be  brought  from  hence,  that  in  preceding  pe- 
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Paleftine.  riods,  under  the  kintrs,  or  under  the  adminiftratlon  of 
"~~v^—  Mofes,  the  country  of  Paleftine  was  a  barren  and  un- 
cultivated diftriA. 

Befides,  it  ought  to  be  coiifidered,  that  it  was  then 
inhabited  by  an  indullrious  people,  who  knew  how  to 
fmprove  every  inch  of  their  land,  and  had  made  even 
the  moft  defart  and  barren  places  to  y't'Id  fome  kind 
of  productions,  l.y  proper  care  and  manure  :  fo  that 
the  very  rock'j,  which  now  appear  q\iite  bare  and  na- 
ked, were  made  to  produce  corn,  pvilfe,  or  palhire; 
being,  by  the  inciuilry  of  the  old  inhabitants,  covered 
with  mould,  which,  through  the  lazinefs  of  the  fuc- 
cetding  proprietors,  has  been  fince  waflied  off  with 
rains  and  ftorms.  We  may  add,  that  the  kings  them- 
felves  were  not  above  encouraging  all  kind  of  agricul- 
ture, both  by  precept  and  example  ;  and,  above  all, 
that  they  had  the  divine  blcfllng  promifed  to  their  ho- 
neft  endeavours  and  indullry  :  whereas  it  is  now,  and 
hath  been  long  fince,  inhabited  by  a  poor,  lazy,  indo- 
lent people,  ijroaninn  under  an  intolerable  fervitude 
and  all  manner  ef  difcouragements  ;  by  which  their 
averfion  to  lal  our  and  agriculture,  farther  than  what 
barely  ferves  to  fupply  their  prefent  wants,  is  become 
in  a  manner  natural  and  invincible.  We  may  farther 
obferve,  after  the  judicious  Mr  Maundrell,  that  there 
is  no  forming  nn  idea  of  its  ancient  floiirilhing  (late, 
when  under  the  influence  of  heaven,  from  what  it  is 
row  under  a  vilible  carfe.  And,  if  we  had  not  fe- 
veral  concurring  tei\imonies  from  profane  authors, 
■who  have  extolled  the  fecundity  of  Palellinc,  that  fingle 
one  of  Julian  the  apoftate,  a  fworn  enemy  to  Jews  and 
Chriftians,  as  well  as  to  all  the  facred  writings,  would 
be  move  than  fiiflficient  to  prove  it  ;  who  frequently 
makes  mention,  in  his  epifllcs,  of  the  perpetuity,  as 
well  as  excellence  and  great  abundance,  of  its  fruits 
and  produft.  The  vifille  effefts  of  God's  anger, 
which  this  country  has  felt,  not  only  under  Titus  Vef- 
pafian  (when  myriads  of  inhabitants  were  either  flain, 
or  periflied  by  the  moft  fevere  famine,  j»efttlence,  and 
other  calamities  ;  and  the  teft  fold  for  flaves,  into  all 
lands ;  and  new  colonies  fent  to  repeople  it  ;  who 
found  it  in  fuch  a  defolate  ftate,  as  quite  difcouraged 
them  from  reftoring  it  to  its  piiftlne  fruitfulnefs);  but 
much  more  fince  ihat  emperor's  time,  in  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  northern  barbarians,  of  the  Saracens,  and 
of  the  more  cruel  and  deftrudive  Chriftians  duiing 
the  holy  war;  and  in  the  cpjireffion  it  now  feels 
»inder  the  Turkifh  yoke  ;  may  be  eafily  owned  to  be 
more  than  fufficieflt  to  have  wrought  the  difmal  change 
we  are  fp;-akiag  of,  and  to  have  reduced  the  far  great- 
«r  part  into  a  mere  defart. 

Neverthelefs,  if  we  may  credit  thofe  who  have  view- 
ed it  in  this  doleful  condition,  they  will  tell  us,  there 
ere  ftill  fuch  vifible  fi^ns  of  its  natural  richnefs  and 
fertility,  as  plainly  fliow,  that  the  bare  want  of  cul- 
ture is  the  main  if  not  the  only  caufe  of  its  prefent  po- 
verty and  barrennels.  We  lh?ll  hint,  as  a  farther  prcof 
of  this,  what  a  learned  traveller  hath  lately  written  of 
it  Trom  his  own  olfervntions. 

*'  The  Holy  Land  (fays  Dr  Shaw),  were  it  as  well 
peopled  and  cultivated  as  in  former  times,  would  ftill 
be  more  fruitful  than  the  very  Left  part  of  the  ooaft  of 
Syria  and  Pliccn'ce  ;  for  the  foil  is  generally  much 
richer,  and,  ail  things  confidered,  yields  a  prefe- 
ra!  le  crop.  Thus  the  cotton  that  is  gathered  in  the 
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plains  of  Raraah,  Efdraelon,  and  Zabulun,  is  in  great- 
er ellccm  than  what  is  cultivated  near  Sidon  and  Tri-  » 
poli  Neither  is  it  poftible  for  pulfc,  wheat,  or  any 
fort  of  grain,  to  be  more  excellent  than  what  is  fold 
at  Jerufalcm.  The  barrennefs,  or  foarcity  rather,  which 
fome  authors  may,  either  ignorantly  or  maliciouCy, 
complain  of,  doth  not  proceed  from  the  incapacity  or 
natural  unfruitfuliiefs  of  the  country,  but  !rom  the 
want  of  inhabitants,  and  the  great  sverfion  there  is  to 
labour  and  induftry  in  thofe  few  who  poflefs  it.  There 
are,  befides,  fuch  perpetual  dlfcords  and  depredations 
among  the  petty  princes  who  ftiare  this  fine  country, 
that,  allowing  it  was  better  peopled,  yet  there  would 
be  fmall  encouragement  to  fow,  when  it  was  uncertain 
who  (hould  gather  in  the  harveft.  Otherwife,  the, 
land  is  a  good  land,  and  ftill  capable  of  aff'ording  its 
neighbours  the  like  fupplies  of  corn  and  oil  which  it  is 
known  to  have  done  in  the  time  of  Solomon." 

And  Volney,  in  his  Travels  in   Eu'ypt  and  Syria,  l^olnry't 
obferves,  that  though  the  whole  of  Paleftine  is  wlmoft  'Trn'.^eh, 
an  entire  level  plain,  without  either  river  or  livulet  in  "''■  "■ 
fummer,  and  only  watered  by  the  winter  torrents,  the 
foil  is  yet  good,  and  may  even  be  termed  fe  rt  le  ;  fo 
when  the  winter  rains  do  not  fail,  every  thing  fprings 
up  in  abundance  ;  and  the  earth,  whiclf  is  black  and 
fat,  retains  moifture  fuffirient  tor  the  growth  of  grain 
and  vegetables  during   the  fummer.      More  doura,  fc- 
iamum,  water-melons,  and  beans,  are  fown   here  than 
in  any   other   part   of  the   cour.try.     They  alio  raife 
cotton,  barley,  and  wheat  ;   but  though   the  latter  be 
moft   efteemed,    it  is  lefs  cultivcted,    for   fear  of  too 
much  inviting    the  avarice  of  the  Turkifti   governors 
and  the  rapacity  of  the  Arabs. 

Judea,  in  its  largeft  fenfe,  was  divided  Into  mari- 
time and  inland,  as  well  as  into  mountainous  and  cham- 
paln  ;  and  again  fubdividcd  into  Judea  on  this  fide, 
and  Judea  beyond  Jordan.  But  the  moft  confiderable 
diviCon  is  that  which  was  made  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  by  lot,  to  prevetit  all  murmuring  and  difoon- 
tent  among  that  ftubborn  people*  ;  of  thefe,  two  and  *  Jodi.  xiv, 
a  half  were  feated  beyond  Jordan,  and  the  reft  on  this  2.  &c. 
fide.  The  next  remarkable  divifion  was  made  by  king 
Solomon,  who  divided  his  kingdom  into  twelve  pro- 
vinces or  diftrldls,  each  under  a  peculiar  officer  ;  and 
every  one  of  thefe  was  to  fupply  the  kin.j  with  provl-  • 
Cons  for  his  houiehold  in  his  turn  ;  that  is,  each  for  one 
month  in  the  yearf.  But  the  moft  fatal  divifion  of .'' ' '^"'?*> 
all  was,  that  which  obtained  under  his  impru<'eiit  fon '^'  ''  *" 
Rehoboam  ;  when  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  revolted, 
under  the  conduft  of  Jeroboam,  who  hecanie  head  of 
this  new  monarchy,  ftyled  ihe  k'mi^dcm  of  Jfr,ii-I,  in  op. 
poli'.ion  tn  that  of  'Judab,  the  title  wliicli  diftin^uiflied 
the  ma'med  kingdom  of  Rehoboam  from  that  time 
downwards.  Under  the  fecond  temple  the  diftinction 
lafted  a  confidtrable  time,  and  the  fame  bloody  hatred 
and  hoftilitics  continued  between  thele  two  kingdoms; 
that  of  Ilvael  t-  king  the  name  of  S:nnrir]ti  from  its  ca- 
pital. The  inhabitant.'^  were  a  mixture  of  t!.e  old 
Ifraelites,  and  of  new  colonie«  fent  thither  by  ;he  kings 
ef  Afiyri:i  alter  their  conqiieft  of  it,  till  they  were  lub- 
dued  by  the  Maccabees,  "nd  their  iv.etropolis  deftroyed. 
Under  the  Romans  it  be!;Kn  tn  be  elivided  into  tetrar- 
chies  ind  tcparchics:  the  larger  were  thofe  of  Ju.leB, 
Samaria,  and  Gulilee,  Upper  and  Lower  ;  the  lefter, 
thofe  of  Gtraritic;'.,  Sarona,  and  othcu  oi  lefs  note; 
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Palcftlne,  all  which  lay  on  this  lide  of  the  Jordan. 

^f;^!^  the  other  fid..,  were  thofe  of  G.lcad,  Persea,  Gaulo 
nitis,  Aiiranitis,  Bat^inea,  and  Decapolis.  Jofephus 
M''%- lib.  mentions f  anotlier  divifion  made  in  Gabinius'a  time 
*^'  into  five  diltrifts,  or,   as  he  ftyles  them,   ru-iJ-fa  or 

councils,  agreeable  to  the  Ro-T.an  manner  :  thefe  were 
Jeriifalem,  Jericho,  and  Sephoris  on  this  fide  Jordan  ; 
and  Gadaris  and  Anialhus  on  the  other.  In  the  reigns 
of  the  Chriftian  emperors,  it  was  divided  afreih  into 
Paleftina  Primn,  Pal^ftina  Secnnda,  and  Paleftina  Ter- 
tia  or  Salutari.-.  ;  which  lail  included  the  far  grtater 
part,  if  not  the  whole  councry,  as  is  known  to  all  wlio 
are  acquainted  with  hif'ory.  On  that  account  we 
fhall  wave  all  other  divifions  and  changes  th  it  hap- 
pened t(»  it  under  the  northern  bar'  arians,  Stiracens, 
&c.  and  conclude  this  article  with  the  prefent  ftate 
and  divifion  of  it  under  the  Turks. — The  whole  coun- 
try of  Palefline  is  now  reduced  to  a  diilrift  or  pro- 
vince, un'ier  the  beglerbegate  or  baffafliip  of  Scham 
or  Damafcus,  who  hath  the  ftven  following  fangiacs 
or  fubgovcrnors  under  him,  Hykd,  according  to  the 
different  places  of  their  refidence,  I-  The  fangiac  of 
Damafius,  who  is  under  the  balha  of  that  province  ; 
2.  Of  Jcrufalern,  or,  as  the  Turks  call  it,  Cudjembaric 
or  CoiuiJihiriJ ;  3.  Aglum  ;  4.  Bahara  ;  5.  Scifat  ; 
6.  Gaza;  7.  Nrtbolos,  Each  of  thefe  has  a  number 
of  ziametb,  and  e;'ch  ziamet  a  number  of  timariots  un- 
der them  ;  for  the  bLtter  underftandin  j;  of  which  terms, 
we  (hall  refer  our  readers  to  Sir  Paul  Ricaut's  account 
■  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  At  prefent  it  will  be  fufii- 
cient  to  fay  of  thefe  inferior  fubdivifions,  under  the 
fangiac  of  this  diilrift,  or  fangiacate  of  Jerufalem,  that 
it  hath  nine  of  the  former  and  fixteen  of  the  latter 
«lafs.  Neither  muft  the  reader  imagine  thefe  fangia- 
•ates  01  fub  governments  to  be  any  thing  confiderable, 
or  the  refidence  of  thefe  officers  to  be  places  of  any 
note  or  opulence.  The  former  indeed  live  by  oppref- 
fmg  the  people  under  them,  and  extort  contriljutions 
of  every  thing  that  comes  within  their  reach,  fuch  as 
the  proteclion  of  traveller?,  merchants,  and  caravans  ; 
but  being  all  under  their  refpeftive  bafhas,  who  are  ftill 
more  griping  than  their  underlings,  they  are  common- 
ly fleeced  of  feme  confiderable  part  of  their  unjuft 
gains.  As  for  tlie  places  of  their  refidence,  except  it 
be  here  and  there  one  in  a  confiderable  city,  as  at  Da- 
mafcus and  Jerufalem,  the  refl  are  either  fome  old  ci- 
ties or  even  inconfiderable  villages. 

There  are  a  variety  of  curiofitics  in  Paleftina  both 
natural  and  artificial;  but  they  are  fo  very  numerous 
as  almoll  to  preclude  defcription  :  we  therefore  refer 
our  readers  to  the  ancient  Urivtrfal  Hiiloiy,  Vol.  11. 
where  they  are  mentioned  and  particularly  defcribed. 
The  principal  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  places  of 
note,  have  alieady  been,  or  will  be,  noticed  under  their 
refpeclivc  names. 

PALEijTRINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campag- 
na  di  Roma,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
principality  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  bifliop  is  one  of 
the  fix  cardinal  hill  ops.  1 1  was  anciently  famous  for  the 
temple  of  Fortune,  being  then  called  Pranefle,  and 
fcated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  the  ruins  of  which 
n.ay  ytt  be  feen.   E.  Lyng.  12.  55.  N.  Lat.  41.5'. 

Pa6Estrina,  is  one  of  the  largefl  and  moil  papu- 
lous of  the  iflands  called  the  Lagunes,  neai  Venice, 
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The  reft,  on  and  where  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  noblemen  have 
houfes  of  pleafure.  It  is  15,000  paces  in  leuirth  and 
400  in  breadth  ;  the  principal  harbour  has  aifo  the 
fame  name. 

PALFIN  (John),  an  eminent  fnrgeon,  anatomift, 
and  reader  in  furgery  at  Client,  the  place  of  his  birth} 
acquire!  great  reputation  by  his  learning  and  woiks. 
The  princip.ll  of  thefe  are,  I.  A  Tt-atile  on  Oftenlo- 
gy,  in  i2mo,  Paris,  1731.  2.  Anatomy  of  the  Hu- 
man Body,  in  2  vols  8vo,  Paris,  1734.  He  died  at 
Ghent  at  a  areat  age,  in  1730. 

PALFREY,  is  one  of  the  better  fort  of  horfes  ufed 
by  noblemen  or  othtrs  for  ftale  ;  and  fomctimes  of 
old  taktn  tor  a  horfc  fit  for  a  woman  to  ride.  Cam- 
den fays,  that  Wiiiiani  Faucin'ierge  held  the  manor  of 
Cukcny,  in  the  county  ef  Nottingham,  in  fergeantry, 
by  th^-  fervice  of  (hoeing  the  king's  palfrey  when  the 
king  (liould  come  to  Mansfield 

PALICAUD,  or  Palcatcherry,  a  fortrefs  of 
corifiJerable  llrength  in  India,  which  commands  the 
palfa ge  between  the  two  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel,  by  way  of  the  rritchino])oly  and  Coiinbettore 
countries  :  there  is  alfo  a  communication  with  it  thro' 
the  Nayre  country.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Engliflij 
and  is  of  great  importance  to  them,  becaufe,  as  Coim- 
bettore  is  in  the  hands  of  Tippoo,  by  oui'  holdinir 
this  place  on  the  well,  and  Diudigul  on  the  eaft  of 
Colmbcttorc,  the  province  is  rendered  of  little  ufe  to 
Tippoo  in  time  of  war,  unlefs  he  keeps  a  very  large 
force  there  to  proted  it.  See  Memoir  of  a  Map  of 
the  Peninfula  of  India  by  Major  Rennel. 

PALICATE,  a  fea  port  town  of  India,  on  thig 
fide  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  fcated  on  the  coaft  of  Co- 
romandel,  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnatc,  70  miles  north 
of  Fort  St  George.  Here  the  Dutch  have  a  faftory, 
and  fort  called  the  Fort  iifGuehlerland.  E.  Long.  80.  l. 
N.  Lat.  13.34. 

"PALICI,  or  PAtisci  (fab.  hift.),  two  deities,  fons 
of  Jupiter  by  Thalia,  whom  jEfchylus,  according  to 
Macrobius,  calls  JElna,  in  a  tragedy  which  is  loft.  The 
nymph  ./Etna,  when  pregnant,  begged  Jupiter  to  re- 
move her  from  the  purfuit  of  Juno.  Upon  which  he 
concealed  her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  when 
the  time  of  htr  delivery  arrived,  the  earth  opened 
and  brought  into  the  woild  two  children,  to  whom 
were  given  the  name  of /'fl/ri'«^<"'»>'"'aAi»  i.rTJa.,  hscaufe 
they  came  again  into  the  luurld  from  the  bonvch  of  the  eirth. 
Thefe  deities  were  worfiiipped  with  many  ceremonies 
by  the  Siciliai^s;  and  near  their  temple  were  two  fmalt 
lake.-!,  which  were  fuppofed  to  have  fprung  out  of  the 
earth  when  they  were  born.  Near  thefe  pools  it  was 
ufual  to  take  the  moft  fclemn  oaths  when  any  body 
wilhed  to  decide  controverfies  and  quarrels.  If  any  of 
the  perfons  who  took  the  oaths  were  perjured,  they 
were  immediately  punilhed  fupernaturally  ;  and  thofe 
whofe  oath,  by  the  deities  of  the  place,  was  fincere, 
departed  unhurt.  The  Palici  had  alio  an  oracle,  which 
was  confulted  upon  fome  great  emergencies,  and  which 
rendered  the  trueft  and  moll  unequivocal  anfwcrs.  In 
a  fuperllitious  age,  the  altar?  of  the  Palici  were  ftained 
with  the  blood  of  human  facrifices;  but  this  barbarous 
cuftom  did  not  laft  long,  as  the  deities  were  fatisfied 
with  the  ufual  offerings. 

PALINDROMUS,  a  verfe  or  fentence  which  runs 

the 


Palliit 
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II 
Palil^idcs. 


the  fame    when  read  either  backwards  or  forwards. 
Such  is  the  verfe, 

Roma  tibifubito  moliius  Hit  amor. 
Some  people  of  leifure  have  refined  upon  the  Palindro- 


in  order  to  prefervt  the  paHfadcs  of  the  cavert  way 
from  the  befiegers  Hiot.  They  are  fo  ordered,  tlint 
as  many  of  them  as  Hand  in  the  lenj^th  of  a  ro^,  or 
about  ten  feet,  turn  up  and  down  like  traps,  fo  as  not 
to  be  in  fight  of  the  enemy  till  they  juil  bring  on  their 


Palifle 

II, 

PalladluTi. 


^ 


mus,  and  compofed  verfes,  each  word  of  which  is  the     attack  ;  and  yet  are  always   ready  to    do  the  proper 
fame   backwards   as   forwards  ;   for  inftance,   that  of     fervice  of  palifades. 


Camden 

Odo  tenet  mulum,  madidam  mappam  tenet  Anna. 
Anna  tenet  mappam  madidam,  mulum  tenet  Odo, 

PALINGENESIA,  among  divines,  the  fame  with 
regeneration.  Among  chemills,  ic  denotes  the  produ- 
cing of  a  body  from  irs  principles 


PALISSE,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  like  a  r.inge  of 
palifades  before  a  fortification,  reprelente  1  on  a  feffe, 
rifing  up  a  confiderable  height,  and  pointed  a  top,  with 
the  field  appearing  between  them. 

PALIURUS,  in  botany,      bee  Rhamnus. 

PALL,  in  heraldry,  a  figure  like  a  Greek  r,  about 
the  breadth  of  a  pallet  ;  it  is  by  fome  hcraUs  called 


PALINGENIUS  (^Marcellus),  well  known  by  a  a  crofs-pall,  on  account  of  its  being  looked  upon  as  an 
poem  divided  into  l  2  books,  and  intitled  ZoJ'tacus  Filie,     archiepifcopal  bearing. 

which  he  was  feveral  years  of  compofing,  and  dedica-  PALL  A,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  mantle  which  vo- 
ted to  Hercules  II.  of  Efte,  duke  of  Ferrara.  Some  men  wore  ovsrr  the  gown  called y?i//<7.  It  vsras  borne  oa 
fay  he  was  phyfician  to  the  prince  ;  others  rank  him  the  left  fhoulder  ;  whence  pafling  to  the  other  fide, 
among  tb.e  learned  Lutherans,  to  whom  the  duchefs  of  urider  the  right  arm,  the  two  ends  were  bound  under 
Ferrara  gave  a  reception  in  her  court,  and  honoured  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  brea!l  and  arm  quite  bare.  It 
with  her  protection.  His  ZoaVaf  contains  good  things,  had  a  great  many  folds,  and  derived  its  name  irom 
and   is  a  philofophicil  fatire  againll  immorality   and     ^'^>',  to Jlahe  or  tremble. 

falfe  prejudices.  Though  this  poem  has  borne  a  mul-  P.-\LLADIO  (Andrei^  a  celebrated  Italian  ar- 
titudc  of  impreffions,  the  futhor's  life  is  but  little  chitecl:  of  the  161K  century,  was  ?.  na:ive  of  Vicenzs 
known.  He  died  lome  time  between  the  years  J537  in  Lonibardy,  and  the  difciple  of  Triflin.  He  made 
and  1543-  exad.  dravi'ings  of  the  principal  works  of  antiquity  td 

P.-\L,1N0DY,  a  difcourfe  contrary  to  a  preceding  be  met  with  at  Rome,  adding  comment  iries  to  tliem, 
one  :  hence  the  phrnfc  oi p,iHnodiam  cattere  was  taken  which  went  through  feveral  imprcffiDns.  But  this, 
tor  a  recantation.  though  a  very  ufeful  work,   was  greatly  exceeded  by 

PALINURI  PROMONTORIUM  (Virgil,  Velleius),  the  Treatife  of  Architeclure  in  four  books,  which  he 
with'a  cognominal  port,  was  fituated  at  the  f.uth  ex-  publifhcd  in  1570.  Inigo  Jones  wrote  fo^^ne  excel- 
tremity  of  the  Sinus  Pa;llanu3,  on  the  coaft  of  Luca-  lent  remnrks  on  it;  which  were  included  in  an  e  !i- 
nia;  fo  called  from  Palinurns,  .^neas's  lleerfman,  who  tion  ef  Palladio,  publiihed  by  Leoni,  in  two  vols  folio, 
there  peridied  (Mela,  Dionylius  Halicarnaffeus).  174'- 

PALINITRUS  (fab.  hilt.),  ^neas's  pilot,  whofe  PALLADIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  (htue  of  the  god- 
fate  Virgil  very  particularly  defcnbes.  He  fell  inco  defs  Pallas.  It  was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  re- 
the  fca  when  adeep  ;  and  was  three  days  expofcd  to  prefented  the  goddefs  fitting  and  holding  a  pike  in  her 
the  tempcfis  and  its  agitation,   and  at  lafl  came  fafe     right  hand,  and  in  !ier  left  a  dillatf  and  a  fpindle.      It 

fell  down  from  heaven  near  the  tent  of  llus,  as  he  was 
building  the  citadel  of  Ilium.  Some,  however,  fup- 
pofe,  that  it  fell  at  Ptflinus  in  Phrygia;  or,  according 
to  others,  Dardanu?  got  it  as  a  prclent  irom  his  mo- 
ther Elcifra.       There  are  fome  w;io  maintain,  that  the 


tempt 
alhore,  where  the  cruel  inhabitants  of  the  place  mur- 
dered him  to  get  his  clothes.  His  body  was  left  un- 
buried  on  the  fea-(hore  ;  and  fin.e,  according  to  the 
religion  of  the  old  Romans,  no  one  could  crofs  the 
Stygian  lake  before  loo  years  were  elapfed,  if  his  re 


mains  had  not  been   decently  buried,    we  find  jEneas,  palladium  was  made  with  the  bones  of  Pelops  by  Aba- 

when  he  went  down  to  hell,  fpcaking  to  Pjlinurus,  and  ris  ;  but  Apcllodorus  f.iys,  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 

alluring  him,  that  though  his  bones  were  deprived  of  a  piece  of  clock-work  which  moved  ot  itfelf.     Ho.vever 

funenl,  yet  the  place   where  his  body    was  "expofed  various  the  opinions  of  an  ient  autiiorr,  be  about  this 

fhould  foon  be   adorned  with  a  monument,  "and  bear  celebr.ited  Itatue,  it  is  uiiiverfjly  allo'.vet,  that  on  ita- 

his  name  ;  and  accordingly   a  promontory  was  called  prefervation  depended  the  fatety  of  Troy.     This  fa- 

Ptilhiunis.  tality  the  Greeks',  during  the  Trojan   war,  were  well 

PALISADES,    in    fortification,    flakes    made   of  aware  of ;  and  therefore   UiylTes  and  Diomedes  were 

firong  fplit  wood,   about  nine   feet   long,    fix   or  feven  coinmiiTioned  to   (leal  it.      This  they  tflciiti'd  ;  and  if 

yiclies  fquarc,  three   teet  deep  in   the  ground,  in  ro'vs  we  can  rely  upon  th;;  authority  of  fjme,  they  were  di- 

afjout  two  and  an  half  or  three  inches  afunder,   |>laced  re:ted  how  to  carry  it  away  by  Hi-lenus  a  fon  ot  Pri- 

jn  the  t overt  way,  at  three   feet  from,  and  paiallel  to,  am,  who    in   this   betrayed   his  country,    becaufe  his 

the    p.'.r.pet  or  fide  of  the  glicies,   to  fccure  it  from  brother  Deiphobus,   at  the  death  of  Paris,   had  mar- 

furprife.      I  hey  are  alf)  ufcd  to  forti  y  the  avcnuis  of  ried   Helen,  of  wh)m   he  was   enamouiei.     Mintiva 

opin  forts,  gorges,  hd:  moins,  the  bottoms  of  ilitches,  was  enraged  at  the  violence  otfertd  to  her  itstue ;  anf, 

an  I  in  general   all  polli  li-.!  le  £0  furprife.      They  are  acjonling   to   \'irgi!,   the   palladiun   itielf  feejne.i  to 

lifually   fixed   perpendicularly,  though   fome  make  an  have   received   life    and    motion;    and    by   the   fl -dies 

angle  inclining  towards  the  ground   next  the   entjniy,  which  ftarttd  from  its  eyes;  and   fudden  fprin3;s  from 

that  t'f'e  ropes  call  over   them   to   tear  them   up  m;iy  the  earth,   it  fecmed   to  lliow  the    rc'eatmcnt  of  the 

flip  off  gndilefs.     The  true  palladium,  as  is  o'.jferved  by  fome. 

Turning  Palisades;  an  invention  of  Mr  Coehorn,  was  not  oarried  away  from  Troy  by  tl;e  Gttsks,   but 

4  Qj2  only 
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Pjllaclius  only  a  flatne  of  fimllar  fize  and  fhape,  which  was    general  to  make  the  tour  of  France. 

II,  .     placed  near  it,  to  deceive  whatever  facrilegious  perfons 
Pallavjcini. '  ■  n     >    ■.       ti 11-1: .l,a„of«--     ,.a 


'attemptfr.!  to  ftenl  it.  The  palladium,  therefore,  as 
they  maintain,  Mneai  conveyed  fafe  from  Troy  to 
Italy,  and  it  was  afterwards  preferved  by  the  Romans 
with  the  greateft  fecrecy  and  veneration  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Veila;  a  circnmftance  which  none  but  the  veftal 
virgins  knew.  It  was  etlcemed  the  deftiny  of  Rome  ; 
and  there  were  feveral  others  made  perfectly  like  it,  to 
fecure  it  from  being  ftolcn,  as  was  that  at  Troy,  which 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  declared  (liould  never  be  taken  fo 
lon.iT  as  the  palladium  was  foun.l  within  Its  walls.  A 
palladium  was  alfo  placed  by  Nicias  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens- 

PALLADIUS,  bifhop  of  Helenopolis  In    Bithy- 

Tiia,  and  then  of  Afpona.     He  was  a  Galatian,  and 

born   at   Capp:idocia.      He  became  an    Anchorite  in 

the  mountain  of  Nebria  in  388,  and  was   confecrated 

a  blrti  jp  in  40  r.     He  was  an   intimate   friend   of  St 

John  Cbryfoilom,  whom  he  never  forfook  during  the 

time  of  his   perfecution,   nor  even  in  his  exile      He 

went  to  Heme  fome  time   after  Chryfoftom's  death, 

and  at  the  requeft  of  L^iufus  governor  of  Cappadocia, 

oompofed  the  hiftory  of  the  Anchotites  or  Hermits, 

and  intitlei  it  J.anji.ica,  after  the  name  of  that  lord, 

to  whom  he  dedicated  it  in  420,  when  it  was  written, 

being  then   in  the   2otb  year  of  his  eplfcopacy,  and 

c^d  of  his  age.     Palladium  was  accufed  of  being  sn 

drigenift.     If  is  true,  he  was  an  enemy  to  St  Jerome, 

of  whom  he  does  not  fpeak  well,  and  was  intimately 

connefted  with  Ruffinas  ;  but  perhaps  no  good  proof 

can  be  brought  of  hi?  Orlgenifm.     He  had  been  the 

riifciple  of  Evugrias  of  Pontus,  and  was  even  fufpett- 

ed   of  entertaining  the  fentiments  of  Pelagius.     He 

died  in  the  ■;th  century,  but  in  what  year  is  not  cer- 

rain.     His  Hlllory  was  publilhed  in  Greek  by  Meut- 

fius  at  Amlffrilam  in  16:9,  and  in  Latin   in   the  Bi- 

i/ioiheca  Palrum  :   but  he  feems  not  to  have  been  the 

writer  of  the  Life  of  8t  John    Chryfoftom,  in  Greek 

and  Latin  by  M   Bigot,  piinted  in  1683. 

PALLAS,  a  freed  man  of  Claudius,  celebrated  for 
the  povi-er  and  the  riches  which  he  obtainei^.  He  ad- 
vifed  tht  emperor  his  miller  to  marry  Agrippina,  and 
to  adopt  her  fon  Nero  for  his  fucceflbr.  It  was 
through  him  and  Agrippina  tliat  the  death  of  Clau- 
dius was  hallened,  and  th:\t  Nero  was  raifed  to  the 
throne.  Nero,  however,  forgot  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  it.  He  difcarded  Pallas,  and  fome  time 
after  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he  might 
procure  his  great  riches. 

PALL/VViClNI  (Ferrante),  an  Itali.an  wit  of 
confiJevable  note,  was  defcenJed  from  a  bian;h  of 
a  noble  family  feated  in  Placenlia,  where  he  wa« 
born  aboHt  the  cloie  of  the  f6th  century.  He  fo^n 
gave  great  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  ^'enius,  and 
quickly  acquired  a  mafterly  knowledge  In  the  ele- 
ments of  claflical  erudition.  He  was  afterwards  lent 
to  complete  his  education  in  the  mouaftery  ot  Augu- 
ftin  friars  at  Milan,  where  he  took  the  habit,  lived 
much  eifecmed,  improved  himfslf  in  piety  >s  well  as 
learning,  and  raifed  great  expcdlations  of  future  fame; 
but  being  fomewhat  amoroully  inclined,  he  engaged 
;n  an  intrigue  with  a  young  courtezan  of  Venice, 
whofe  charms  proved  irreiilli'dc  ;  and  in  order  to  en- 
joy them  without  relbruait,  ht  obtained  letive  from  his 


Accordingly,  PalUvicinv 
ifie  pretended  to  fet  out  for  that  country  ;  but  it  wns  —^-\~"^ 
only;!  blind  to  cover  his  real  dclign.  He  ne.t<tt  left 
Venice,  but  lived  there  privately,  inchanted  in  the 
arms  of  his  Venus :  and  havjng  too  ready  a  talent  at 
invention,  he  impofed  upon  his  friends,  by  often  fend- 
ing them  in  letters  feigned  accounts  of  his  travels 
through  France  ;  alfo  informing  them  of  feveral  things 
refpeding  that  court,  which  lie  learned  from  the  ad- 
vices of  many  confiderable  perfons  with  whom  he  cor- 
refponded. 

Hismoney  in  the  meantiraefl.:wwith  expanded  wings, 
and  he  foon  found  his  purfe  much  drained.  In  this 
exigence  he  natundly  had  recourfe  to  his  wits  for  fup- 
plies.  He  wrot^  for  the  bookfellers  ;  and  compofed 
feveral  pieces,  more  for  the  lake  of  lucre  than  out  of 
foninefs  for  authorfhip.  Among  other  things,  he 
wrote  ^  coUeftion  of  letters,  moiUy  fatirical,  which  he 
called  the  Courier  robbed  of  his  Mail.  The  work  ap- 
peared at  firll  in  fuch  a  call,  as  could  not  give  great 
offence  except  to  the  Spaniards,  againll  whom  he  had 
fome  grudge.  The  piece  wai  accordingly  licenfed  by 
the  inquilitors  ;  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  fe- 
cretary  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  who  at  that  time 
was  licenfer  of  books,  he  would  not  give  his  imprima- 
tur, though  great  interell  was  employed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  neither  would  he  return  the  manufcilpt.  This 
enraged  PalUvicini  fo  much,  that  had  not  his  friend* 
reltrained  him,  he  vpould  have  purfued  the  aifair  to 
his  ruin. 

/it   length   he  found  an   opportunity  of  travelling 
Into  Germany  with   duke  Amalfi  as  his   chaplain. — 
This  journey,  as  was  to  be  expcdted,  had  no  good  ef- 
fedt  either  upon  his  wit  or  his  moials.     On  the  con- 
trary, finding  himfelf,  from  the  manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, more  at  liberty,  he  indulged  his  genius  and  paf- 
fions  \*ith  greater  eale  ;  and  after  a  refidence  there  of 
upwards  of  a  year  with  the  duke,  he  returned  to  Ve- 
nice, with  a  tace  marked  all  over  with  blotches  like 
the  evil,   and  a  fpint  refolvcd  to  facnflec   to   his  rc- 
fentment  at  the  riik  of  his  liie.     He  was  rclolved  to 
have  his  lull  meafure  of  revenge  againil  the  fecretary 
of  the  republic  for  keeping  his  raanulcript  ;   and  with 
him  his  relentmciit  joined  the  fimily  ot  the  Barbcrini, 
pope  Urban  Vlil.  and  tiis  nephews,  becaufe  they  alfo 
endeavoured,  at  the  indigition  of  the  Jefuits,   to  get 
all  his  manulcriptj  torbid  the  prefs.    In  this  rancorous 
fpitit  he  cult  his  Courier  into  a  new  mo4el,  and  en- 
larged it  with  many  letters  and  difeonrfes.     Thus  new 
modelled,  he  offered  it  10  a  bookfeller,  who  undertook 
to  get  It  printed  ;    but  our  author  was  betrayed  by  a 
pretended  friend,  who  atteJ  the  part  ot  a  ipy,  and  iii- 
forined  the  archbilhop  of  Vitelli,  then  the  Pope's  nun- 
cio at  Venici-,  ju;t   as   the   work   was   finilhed  at  th»- 
prefs  :  at  liie  fame  time,  this  treacherous  friend  bought 
the  whole   imprellion  ,    and   upon   tue  nuncio's  com- 
plaint, Pallaviciiii  was  imprif-jncd.     In  this  miferable 
condition  he  iound  a  fruiid   in  one  of  his  millre.Tcs, 
who,    feeing   hini  ub.-sndoneJ  by  mofl  of  his  patrons, 
not  only  fupported   him,  but  conveyed  icUcr»  to  him, 
by  which  ihc  give   him  fue-h  inioriUc:tR)ns  as  enaoled 
limi  to  make  a  proper  defence,  an  J  to  lecover  his  li- 
berty. 

Bat  I  war  having  in  the  mean  time  broke   out  be- 
tween the  iiarbcriiii  and  ttic  Uuke  01   Parma  ;  P.illa- 

vicini, 
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cini.  vicini,  in  order  to  revenge  hlrr.felf  upon  the  fuppofed  in-  he  declared  himfelf  my  friend,  and  I  imde  him  privy 

^  ftriimcnts   of  his  imprifonmeiit,  wrote  n  piece  intitkd  to  all  my  concerns  !"    He  ufed,  while  he  wore  a  reli- 

"   The  tinkling  Inllrum'nt  to  call  together  the  Bar-  gious  habit,   to  ftudy  or  write  two  or  three  hours  in 

berini  Bees ;"   and  declicAted    it  in  terms  of  the  pro-  bed  every  morninj^.     The  reft   of  the  day  he   fpcnt 

founded  contempt  to  the  nuncio  Vitelli.    The  nuncio  either  in  the  company  of  idle  perfous  or  elfe  with  the 

finding  that  little  notice  was  taken   of  his  complaints  ladies :   but  after  he  had  wholly  left  the  monadic  life, 

on   the   occiifion,   procured   by  Lribery  one   Charles  upon  pretence  of  fecuring  himfelf  from  the  fnares  of 

Morfu,  a  Frenchman  of  infamous  charadler,  who  pre-  his  enemiea,  he  lived  in  a  very  irregular  manner     He 

tended  to  pafs  for  a  gentlemin,  to  enfnare  Pallavicini:  waa  j^ffeffed  of  a  fine  genius,  and  had  a  great  facilitv 

to  which  end,  the  traitor  ufed  his  beft  endeavours  to  in   writing  ;    and  till  he  was  corrupted  by  the   com 

infinuate  himfelf  into  his  friendlhip,  and  at  length  ex-  merce  of  mean  lewd  women,  he  wrote  pieces  worthy 

horted   him    to   accompany  him   to  France.      He  de-  of  immortality.    He  did  not  fpenj  much  time  01  pains 

clared  that  his  fortune  would  be  made  by  the  exlraor-  either  in  comoolition  or  in  revilion,  for  he  frequently 

dinary  encouragement  which  wa3  given  to  men  of  let-  lent  to  the  prtfs  the  very  tirll  exertions  of  his  genius  ; 

ters  by  C.'.rdinal  li'cheiieu  ;   and   the  belter  to  favour  yet  nature  hai  given  him  fo  noble  a  vein  of  eloquence, 

the  deceit,  he  produced  feigned  letters  from  the  Car-  which  he  had  greatly  improved   by   perufuir  the  faeft 

dinal,  inviting  our  aut'ior  to  France,  and  exprefling  a  authors,  that  his  firll  thoutjhte  were  often  equal  to  the 

defire  he  had  to  efla!)lifh  m   Paris  an  acadeaxy  for  the  moll  laboured    compofitions.      He    was   modell,   and 

Italian  tongue,  under  the  direction  of  Pallivicmi.   The  fpoke  of  himfelf  ivith  diffidence;    but  bis  works  are 

fnare  took  ;   and   now,    faicinateJ  by  the  profpeft  of  ftrongly  timSurcd   with  envy,  malice,  and   ?all.     He 

gain,  Pallavicini  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  led  like  un  ox  made  but  a  poor  figure  in  converfation ;  and  when  witli 

to  the  (hughter,  whitherfoever   Morfu  thought    pro  perfons  of  worth  and  diitinftion,  would  often  retire  to 

per.     He  left  Venice  much  againll  the  advice  of  his  a  corner  of  the  room,   and   feem  quite  wrapt  up  in 

friends,  and  went  firll  to  Beigamo,  where  he  Ipent  a  thought.     He  never  exerted  his  wit  and  humour  after 

few  days  with  feme  of  his  relations,  by  way  of  giving  his  return  from   Germany,    but  when  he  was  in  the 

fome  entertainment  to  Morfu.     They  then  Lt  off  for  company  of  lome  mean  women.     Upon  the  whole,  it 

Geneva,  to  the  great  fatisfadion  of  our  author,   who  is  difficult  to   detern.ine    whether   vice  or  virtue  waa 

propofed  to  get  fome  of  his  works  printed  there,  which  the  moft  predominant  feature    in  his  character.     His 

he  had  not    been    able   to  do  in  Itdy.      Morfu,  how-  death  gave  birth  to  a  dialogue,   intitled,  Anlma  erranii 

ever,   inllead   of  conducting   him   to   Park-,  took  the  Ji  Fenante  Pallavicini,   or,   "  The  wandering  Gholl 

roaj  to  Avignon  ;   where,   croffing  the  bridge  of  So-  of  Pjliaviciiii."      Befides  his  life   at  the  head  of  hla 

races,  in  the  county  of  Ven  iilTin,  ihey  were  leized  by  works  in  tn-o  volumes,   there  is   another  prefixed  to 

a  gang  oi  jlirri,  or  (h.-riff's   officers,   on   pretence  of  the  "  Divonio  celelle,"  at  Amfterd.ra  in  1696. 
carrying  contraband  goods,  and  confined.     Morfu  was  PALLENE,  a  fniall  peninfula  of  Thrace  or  Mace- 

quickly  difcharged,   and  very  liberally  rewarded  ;   but  donia,  formerly  called  Phli-gra.    It  is  fituated  near  the 

Pallavicini,  being  carried  to  Avignon,  was  imprifouej  ;  bay  of  Tliermas,  and  contains  five  cities,  the  principal 

and  notwithttanding,   on  his  examination  concerning  of  wliich  is  c;.llcd  Pa/Zfns.      It  was  famous,  according 

I     fome  papers  found  upon  him,  he   made  a  very  arttul  to  fome  of  ttie  ancients,   for  an  engagement  bttweeu 

defence,   it    wa^   in   vain.      The   (entence  was   alrca-  the  gods  and  the  giants.  v 

dy  brought  fiom  Rome,  and  he  was  to  undergo  a  trial         PALLE  f,  among  painters,  a  little  oval  tahle,  or 

merely  for  form's  f.ike._    For  this  purpofe  being  put  piece  of  wood,  or  ivory,  very  thin   and  fniooth  ;  on 

into  f.  dark  dungeon,  he  made  another  effort  to  efcape.  and  round  which  the  painters  place  the  feveral  colours 

He  managed  matters  fo  well  with  his  keeper,  as  to  pro-  they  have  occafion   for,  to  be  ready  for  the  penclh 

cure  wax  candles  to  be  allowed  him,  under  pretence  The  middle  ftrves  to  mix  the  colours  on,  and  to  make 

of  amufint;  himfelf  with  reading  ;  and  when  he  had  got  the  tints  required  in  the  work.    It  has  no  handle,  but, 

a  number  of  thefe,  he  fet  fire  one  night  to  the  prilon-  inltead  thereof,  a  hole  at  one  end  to  put  the  thumb 

door,  in  order  to  get  off  by  that  means  ;  but  the  ftia-  through  to  hold  it. 

tagem  did  not  fucceed,  and  he  was  of  courfe  confined         Pallet,  among    potters,   crucible-makers,  &c.    a 

much  chifer,  and  treated  with  great  inhumanity.    Af-  wooden  inllrunient,  almo'.l  the  only  one  they  ufe,  f6r 

ter   a   year's  fuffering,   he  was  brought   to    trial,   in  forming,  healing,  and  rounding  their  works.      They 

which   he  m^de  an  excellent  defence,   and  flattered  have  Icveral  kindo:  the  largeli;  are  oval,  with  a  handle  ; 

himfelf  with  hopes  of  relief.      He  had   even  begun  a  others  are  round,  or  hollowed   triangularly;   others, 

whimfical  piece  on   the    fuljeil  of  mehmcholy  ;    but,  in  fine,  are  in  manner  of  large  knive?,  ferving  to  cut 

contrary  to  hii  expeftatlons,  he  was  fentenccd   to  die,  off  whatever  is  fuperfluous  on  the  moulds  of  their  work. 
and  lolt  his  head  on  a  fcitf^il !  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Pallet,  in  gilding,  ,-.n  Inftrument  made  of  a  fquir- 

He  was   of  fo  heedlcfs   and    piofufe  a  dlfpofitlon,  rel's  tail,  to  take  up  the  gold  leaves  from  the  pillow, 

that  had  he  poffefied  an  immenfe  eitate  he  would  have  and  to  apply  and  extend  thtm  on  the  matter  to  be 

{pent  it  ail.     He  w.^s  never  engaged  in  a  virtuous  paf-  gilt.      See  Gilding. 

fion,  being  Inflaaned  to  a  pi-odlgious  and  unnatural  de-  Pallet,  in  heraldry,   is  nothing  but  a  friall  pale, 

gree  i='ith  the  love  of  the  meanell  and  moft   infamous  confilling  of    one  hah  of   it  in  breadth,  and  there, 

piollitutes.    On  the  other  hand,  no  one  could  be  more  fore  there  are  fometimes  feveral  of    them  upon  ofje 

fincerc  and  faithful  in   his  frlendthlps,   nor  was  ever  a  llfleld. 

mjn  a  grenter  prey  to  treachery  ;  infomuch,  that  when         P^llkt,  is  alfo  a  part  belonging  to  the  balance  of 

rcleafcj    from  prifon    in   Venice,  he  was  told  that  a  a  watch  or  movement.     See  the  article  Watch. 
•wretch  had  betrayed  him,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  PALLIATJE,  a  name  which  the  Roniani  give  to 

u^on  to  believe  it,  faying,  "  How  can  this  be,  fince  fucli  plays  as  laid  ths  plwt  in  Qreece,  and  required  the 
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railiation   performers  to  appear  in  Grecian  habits.     It  is  iifeci  in  next  before  Ea!ler ;    being   fo   called  in  memory  of 

II         contradilllnclion  to/o^:i/«',ia  whiohthefcenewas  laidat  our  Savioat's  triumphal  entry   into  Jerufalem,  when 

,   ^''''"-      Rome,  and  in  which  the  drcfleswere  Roman.  The  word  the  multitude  that  attended  him  Itrtwed  branches  on 

*  palliatiE  is  derived  from  pallium,   wiiich  was  a  part  of  his  way. 

drefs  peculiar  to  the  Greeks ;   whereas  the  toga   be-         The  ancients  had  other  names  for  this  day.     For, 

longed   to   the   Romans  only.     See  Tog at^,  Come-  i.  They   called  h  Domlnioi  ComMentium,  i.  e.  Sunday 

Py    ^(,  of  the  Competentes  ;   becaufe  on  that   day  the  cate- 

PALLIATION,  or  a  PAtLiATirE  Cure,  in  me-  chutiiens  caine  to  a.lc  the  lilhop  leave  to  be   admitted 

dicine    is  when,  in  defperate  and  iucuialde  difeafes,  to    baptifra,    ivhi.n    was   conferred   the    Sunday    fol- 

after  prediftintj  the  faral   event,   the   phyfician    pre-  lowimr.      fhty  had  aifa  then  given  them  the  fymbol 

fcrib.-^g  fo'ne  reir.edles  for  mitigating  the  pain  or  fome  or  credo,  to  get  oif  by  heart,  to  be  repeated  to  the  bi- 

other  urgent  fy.rptoms,  ^s  in  uLerated  cancers,  or  can-  {hop  m  the  ceremony  of  baptifm.      2.  They  called  it 


Cupiti/iiviiim,  the  Sunday  ot  washing  the  head  ;  becaufe 
thofe  who  Were  to  be  biptiled  the  following  Sunday, 
were  prepi^rei!  by  walhlng  their  heads  on  this  day. 
Some  time  iftervvards  they  called  it  ludulgena  Sunday, 
becaufe  the  emperors  and  patriarchs  ufed  to  diilribute 


cerous  fillnias    and  the  like. 

P.'LLIO  Conperi'e  It  was  an  ancient  cuftom, 
■where  children  were  born  out  of  lawful  *edlo -k,  and 
their  parents  were  afterwards  married,  that  thole  chd- 
drtn,  together  with  the  father  and  motlier,  Ibould 
ftand  patlio  conperli,  under  a  cloth,  while  the  marriage     gifts  on  thai  day. 

was  folemniziu'T  ;   which  was  a  kind  of  Adoption,   and  PALM-Jree,  in  botany.      See  Phoenix 

had  the  effedi  of  a  legitimation.  Thus  Roberc  Groft- 
head,  the  famous  bidrop  of  Lincoln,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, fays:  In  /tgnum  lei'it'imaticinh,  nati  aiilcmatrimonium 
confutverunt  pom  fuh  t^AXio  fuper parentes  eorum  exUnto, 
in  niatrhnoruifo/imni%alione. 

Selden,  in  his  notes  on  Fleta,  adds,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Laucafter,  by  Catha- 
rine  Swinlbrd,  though  Ictritimated  by  act  ot   parlia- 


PALiM A,  or  P.u.Mn-Nova,  a  very  Itrong  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  in  Friuli.  It 
is  a  very  important  place,  for  the  defence  of  the  Ve- 
ntt  ans  againll  the  Aullrians  and  Turks;  and  was  built 
in  1593,  for  that  very  purpole.  They  have  cut  a 
canal  near  this  place,  which  is  very  advantageous.  It 
is  featei  on  the  feafide,  10  miles  fouth-eall  of  Udi- 
no,  and  55  north-eaft  of  Venice.     E.  Long.  13.  15. 


tnenl.,  yet  were  fo^wWw//A  (/"f/w// when  their  parents  N.  Lat.  46.  2. 

w-;rf  rnarrled.  Palma,  an  ifland   in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  one 

PALLIl'M,   a  word  often  mentioned  in  our  old  of  the  Canaries,  36  miles  northweit  01  Gomera,  and 

hiiiori.ins.     Durandus  tells  us,   that  it  is  a  garment  ahout  75  in  circumference.      It  abounds  in  wine  and 

made  of  white  wool,  after  ihe  following  manner,  viz.  fugar ;  and  has  a  haiidfome  town  of  the   fame   name, 

The  nu.is  of  St  Agnes,  every  year,  on  the  fealt  day  which  carries  on  a  tra  le  in  wine   to  the  Weft  Indies 

of  their  faint,  offer  two  white  lambs  on  the  altar  of  and  other  parts.     Their  bell  vines  grow  in  a  foil  called 

their  church,  during  the  time  they  fmg  Agnui  Dei,  in  the  Brenia,  where  they  mike    12,000   butts  of  wine 

a  folemn  mafs  ;   which  lambs  are  afterwards  taken  by  every  year,  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  o{ pa/ni- 

two  of  the  canons  of  the  Lateran  church,  and  by  them  wine.    There  is  plenty  of  tattle,  and  ail  forts  of  fruitB. 

given  to  the  Pope's  fubdeaccns,  who  fend  them  to  pa.  In  1625  a  volcano  broke  out  in  this  ifland,  with  a 

flure  till  llrcaring  time,   and  then  they  are   ftiorn,  and  moll  violent  earthquake  ;  the  flame  was  feen  for  fix 

the  pall  is  made  of  their  wool  mixed  with  other  white  weeks  together,  and  a  great  quantity  of  alhes  were 

wool.     The  pall  being  thus  made,  is  carried,  to  the  La-  thrown  as  far  as  TeneiifF.      It  was  conquered  by  the 

teran  church,  and  there   placed  on  the  high  altar,  by  S^ianiards  in  1460. 

the  deacons  of  th?.t  church,  on  the  bod.ies  of  St  Peter         PALMjE,  Palms.     Under  this  nime  Linnsus  has 

and  St  Paul  ;  and  after  an  ufual  watehin--,  it  is  carried  arranged  ftveral  genera,  which,  although  cap:ible  of  a 

away  in  the  night,  and  delivered  to  the   fuhdcacons,  place  in  fcparate  ciafTes  of  his   fyllem,  he  choofes  ra- 

who  lay  it  up  fafe.     And  becaufe  it  was  taken  from  ther,  on   account  of  their  fingular  Itrutture,  to  place 

the  body  of  St  Peter,  it  fignifics  the  plenitude  of  ec-  apart,   in  an  appendix   to    the  work.  — See  Areca, 

clefiaftical  power:  and  therefore  it  wai  the  prerogative  CHAM^Eaofs,  Phoenix,  Cocos,  &c.  ;  and  Corypha. 
of  popes,  who  pretend  to  be  the  immediate  fuccefl\irs  of         The  fame  plants  conltitute  one  of  the  feven  families 

that  fa'Ut,  to  inveft  other  prelates  with  it  ;   which  at  or  triUes  into  which  all  veLietables  are  diilributed   by 

firft  wai  done  nowhere  but  at  Rome,  though  afterwaids  Liuna;us  in   Km  Phl/ofophia  Butanica.     They  are  defl. 

at  other  places.  ned  to  be  plants  with  fimple  ilems,  which  at  their  fum- 

Pallium,  in  antiquity,  an  upper  garment  or  mantle  mit  bear  leaves  refem!ding  thofe  of  the  ferns,  being  a 

worn  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  toga  was  by  the  Romans,  compofition  of  a  leaf  and  a  branch;  and  whofe  flowers 

Each  of  thefi  Were  fo  peculiar  to  the   refpeftive   na-  and  fruit  are  produced  on  that  particular  receptacle  or 

tioiis,  that  Poliiatus  is  ufed   to   figinfy  a  Gietkj  and  feat  called  zfpadix,   protruded   from  a  common  calyx 

Toytilus  a  Roman.  in  form  of  a  iheath  or  IcalvbarJ,  termed  by  LinniEui 

PALM,  has  among  ahnofl  all  nations  lieen  regarded  fpathri. 
as  an  emblem  of  vifloiy,  and  airi;;ned  as  the  reward  of         PaJmjt  is  likewlfe  the  name  of  the  firll  order   ia 

it.     The  rcafon  why  thl^  tree  was  adopted,  and  made  LinniEUs's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method.     See  Bo- 

ufe  of  to  reprefeut  victory,  is  fiid  to  be,  becaufe  it  is  tany,  p.  457. 

fo   elaftic,    that   if  prelTed  by  the  grcatell  weight,  it         PALMriRlS   muscle,  in  anatomy.       Ste  there, 

will  rife   fuperior  to  the  prelfure,  and  be  able  to   re-  TabI--  uf  tin  Mufu'cs. 

{lore  itfell  to  its  lornicr  (late,  app<aring  alir.oll  invin-         P.vLMATED,  fonfiethfng  refembling  the  fhape  of 

cible.  the  hand:  thus  we  fay,  palmated  leaves,  roots,  Hones, 

Palm  Sundry,  in  the  Chiiilian  church,  the  funday  &e. 
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PALMERSTON'f  Inland,  fituatcd  in  the  South 
Seas,  which  Captain  Cook  vilited.in  his  fecond  and 
!aft  voy.iges.  It  confifts  of  a  group  of  fmal!  ifltts, 
nine  or  tm  in  number,  connefted  by  a  rtcf  of  coral 
rocks,  nnd  lying  in  a  circular  riireib'on.  It  admits  of 
no  anchorage,  nor  are  there  any  inhabitants  on  it, 
though  it  abounds  with  cocoa-nuts,  fcurvy-grafs,  and 
the  wharra  tree.  This  ifland  is  not  mote  than  a  mile 
in  circumfertK'e,  and  is  not  elevated  above  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  It  confifts  entirely  of  a 
coral  fand,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  blackifh  mould, 
which  appeared  to  be  produred'trom  rotten  vegetal-les. 
"  At  one  part  of  the  reef  (fay  our  navigators),  which 
bounds  the  lake  within,  almo'l  even  with  the  furface, 
there  was  a  large  bed  of  coral,  which  afforded  a  tnoft 
enchnnting  profpeft.  Its  bafe,  which  was  fixed  to 
the  fhore,  extended  fo  far  that  it  could  not  be  feen,  fo 
that  it  appr:ired  to  he  fufpended  in  the  water.  Even 
this  delightful  fcene  was  greatly  improved  by  the  mul- 
titude of  fifhes  that  gently  glided  along,  feemingly 
with  the  moft  ptrfeft  fecurity.  Their  colours  were 
the  moft  beautiful  tliat  can  be  imagined,  blue,  yellow, 
black,  red,  &c.  far  excelling  any  thing  that  ciin  be 
produced  hy  art.  The  richnefs  of  this  fubmarine 
grotto  was  greatly  incrcafed  by  their  various  forms  ; 
and  the  whole  could  not  pofTibly  be  furveyed  without 
a  pleafing  tranfport,  accompanied  at  the  fame  time 
with  regret,  that  a  work  fo  allonifhingly  elegant  (hould 
be  concealed  in  a  place  fo  feldoni  explored  by  the  hu- 
man eye."      E.  Long.  196.  35.  S  Lat.  18.  H. 

PALMIPEDES,  among  omitholojifts,  the  I;ime 
with  weh-footed biv.'.s.     See  Ornithology. 

PALMISTRY,  a  kind  of  divination,  or  rather  a 
deceitful  art  praftifed  by  gypfies,  who  pretend  to  fore- 
tel  events  by  looking  upon  the  lines  and  marks  of  tne 
hand. 

PALMUS,  a  long  meafure  ufcd  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  Grecian  palmus  was  of  two  forts  ; 
the  greater,  which  contained  nine  finger-breadths,  and 
the  lefs  which  contained  four.  The  Romrn  palmus 
was  alfo  of  two  forts  ;  the  greater,  which  contained 
twelve  finger-breadths,  or  e  ght  inches  and  an  half 
Englifti  ;  and  the  lefs,  which  cont -.intd  four  finger- 
breadths,  or  ntar  three  inches  Englilh. — The  great 
palmus  was  taken  from  the  length  of  the  hand  or 
fpan  ;  the  lefs  from  the  breadth  of  it.  The  Greek 
palmus  was  called  doron.     See  Measure. 

PALMYRA,  or  Tadmor,  a  noble  city  of  ancient 
Syria,  now  in  ruins,  the  origin  of  whole  nsme  is  un- 
certain. Neither  is  it  well  known  by  whom  this  city 
was  built  ;  for  though,  from  the  identity  of  the  names, 
it  is  thought  !  y  many  to  have  been  the  Tadmor  in  lbs 
•wildermfs  built  by  Solomon*,  this  point,  however, 
is  much  controverted  by  many  learnecl  men.  For  the 
world  have  been  leng  and  juftly  allonitlied  to  find  in  the 
Deftrt  of  Syria,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  with  a  very 
precarious  and  Icanty  fupply  of  water  only,  and  without 
a  particular  connexion  with  any  great  monarchy,  ruins 
of  a  city  more  extenfive  and  fplem'id  than  Rome  it- 
felf,  the  dtpofit  of  all  the  arts  which  Greece  in  its  moft 
flourifhlng  icriods  coulJ  afford.  The  problem  is  an 
intricate  one  ;  yet  when  we  divell  it  of  many  of  its 
difficultiet,,  we  fhall  bring  this  ftupendous  prodigy  to 
no  very  uncommon  magnitude.  The  coaft  of  Syria 
was  in  very  early  ages  rich  and  populous  j  and  cither 
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from  the  conveniency  of  procuring  water,  or  from  the  Palmyra, 
vicinity  of  India  and  Egypt,  the  population,  in'iead  ~^^^~~' 
of  increifing  on  thS  mountains,  extended  to  Jadea, 
and  from  thence  through  its  plains  only  to  the  inter- 
nal parts.  The  ruins  of  this  numerous  people,  and 
of  their  habitations,  remain  ;  but  as  their  edifices  were 
not  uncommonly  fpiendid,  or,  as  the  caufes  of  their 
deftrudion  were  powerful,  they  have  not  attradled 
much  attention.  Yet  the  ruins  of  more  than  30 
towns  are  difcoverahle  to  tlie  fouth  eaft  of  th- Dead 
Sea,  and  from  thence  towards  Tadmor  ot  Palmyra  ; 
we  know  the  caufe  of  the  deftruction  of  thefe  towns, 
and  we  know  that  it  did  not  reach  Palmyra.  This 
fpiendid  city  was  not,  therefore,  infulatcd  in  a  mtfs  of 
fand  :  it  was  probably  a  link  of  a  continued  chain  of 
population,  or  perhaps  its  termination.  'J'he  fituations 
of  towns  in  the  Sandy  Defert  muft  ncccfiarily  be  de- 
termined by  local  advantac-es.  Tastnor  is  fitualed 
where  two  hills  converge,  nnd  beyond  tiic  point  where 
they  approach.  Thefe  hills  afforded  water,  that  ne- 
ceiFaty  aid  to  animal  life;  ami  the  nqueduifs  through 
which  it  was  brought  from  them  were  difcovered  and 
defcribtd  by  Mr  Wood.  Though  tlie  other  towns 
now  in  ruins  afford  fome  remains  of  luxury  and  opu- 
lence, yet  in  thefe  refpefts  they  are  much  inferior  to 
Palmyra  ;  and  this  defcrves  to  be  explained.  Palmyra 
W2G  undoubtedly  very  ancient.  "  The  two  forincrs 
of  frefli  water  it  poffeffes  (fays  Volneyf)  were,  aliove  Tr.vw/x 
all,  a  powerlul  inducement  in  a  defert  every  where  ■'*''' "o-'  ^J" 
elfe  fo  parched  and  barren.  Thefe,  doubtlefs,  were'^""'"' 
the  two  principrd  motives   which   drew  the  attention  ' 

of  Solomon,  and  induced  that  commercial  prince  to 
carry  his  arms  fo  remote  from  the  limits  of  Judea." 
*'  He  built  ftrong  w^dls  there  (fays  the  hilloran  Jofe- 
phus),  to  fecure  himfelf  in  the  p(  fftflion,  and  named 
it  Tadmor,  which  fignifies  the  Place  of  Palm  trees." 
Hence  it  h?.s  been  inferred  that  Solomon  wa^  its  liril 
founder  ;  but  we  ihoidd,  from  this  paifage,  be  rather 
led  to  conclude  that  it  was  already  a  place  of  known 
importance  The  prdmtrees  he  found  there  are  not 
the  trees  of  uninhabited  countries.  Prior  to  the  (iay-s 
of  Mofes,  the  journeyi  of  Abraham  and  Jncob  from 
Meiopoi?.mia  into  Syrir^,  lufficiently  prove  a  commu- 
nication between  thefe  countries,  which  muft  foon 
have  made  Palmyra  flourifh  The  cinnamon  and  pearls 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  theHebrew  legiflator,  demon- 
ftrEte  a  trade  with  Invlia  and  the  Perfi=in  Guloh, 
which  muil  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Palmyra.  At  this  diihnce  of  time,  when  the 
greater  part  of  monuments  of  thefe  eaidy  ages  have 
periftied,  we  are  liable  to  form  very  falfe  opinions  con- 
cerning the  ftate  of  thefe  countries  in  thofe  remote 
times,  and  are  the  more  eafily  deceived,  as  we  admit  as 
hifforical  fails  ante'cedent  events  of  an  entirely  diffe- 
rent character.  If  we  obferv.;,  however,  that  men  in 
all  ages  are  united  by  the  fame  intere!ls  and  the  fame 
defires,  we  cannot  hel  >  condudina,  that  a  commercial 
intercourfe  mult  early  have  takin  pisce  ^tt'Vr.  n  one 
nation  and  another,  and  that  this  intercourfe  mull 
have  been  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  n-orc  modern 
times.  Without,  therefore,  going  hi.:hi  r  than  the 
reij^i.  of  Solomon,  the  invsfion  of  Tadmor  by  that 
prinie  is  fufficient  alone  to  throw  a  great  light  on  the 
hiftjiy  of  this  city.  'Ihc  king  01  Jeiufalem  would 
never  have  carried  his  attention  to  fo  diltant  and  de- 
tached 
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Palmyra,    tached  a  fpot,  without  fome  powerful  motive  of  inte- 

*~"~v^ reft  ;  and  this  intereft  could  be  no  other  than  that  of  an 

extcnfive  commerce,  of  which  this  place  was  already 
the  emporium.  Thisoomraerce  extended  itfelf  to  In- 
dia, and  the  Perfian  Gulph  was  the  principal  point  of 
union." 

From  the  nature  of  the  commodities,  from  the  re- 
■qu'fite  affr'ance  of  the  Tyrians,  and  other  forcible  ar- 
guments, M.  Volney  fhows  that  the  PeiTisn  Gulph 
was  the  centre  of  the  moll  ancient  connmtrce  of  the 
eaftern  world  ;  and  that  it  was  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining a  (liorter  route,  by  means  of  the  Euphrates, 
that  Solomon  turned  his  attention  to  Tadmor,  diftaiit 
but  three  days  journey  from  it.  Our  author  goes  on, 
"  We  may  even  reafonably  conjedure,  when  we  re- 
fleft  on  the  revolutions  of  the  following  ages,  that  this 
commerce  became  a  principal  eaufe  of  thofe  various 
wars  in  Lower  Afn,  for  which  the  b.vren  chronicles 
of  thofe  e"v'.y  times  afiign  no  motives.  If,  after  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  the  Aflyrians  <)f  Nineveh  turned 
their  ambitious  views  towards  Chaldea,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  Euphrates,  it  was  with  the  intention  to 
approach  that  a^reat  fource  of  opulence  the  I'erfian 
Oulph.  If  Babylon,  from  being  the  vaifal  of  Nine- 
veh, in  a  fl'.ort  time  became  her  uval,  and  the  feat  of 
a  new  empire,  it  was  becaufe  her  fiiuation  rendered 
her  the  emporium  of  this  lucrative  trade  ;  in  (hort,  if 
the  kin^;s  of  this  great  city  waged  perpetual  wars  with 
Jerufalem  and  Tyre,  their  objeft  was  not  only  to  de- 
fpoil  thefe  cities  of  their  riches,  but  to  prevent  their 
invading  tlieir  trade  hy  the  way  of  the  Red  Sta.  An 
hiftorian  who  has  informed  us  that  Nabuchoilonofor, 
liefore  he  laid  fiege  to  Jerufalem,  took  poffclTion  of 
Tadmcr,  cKarly  indicates  that  the  latter  city  atted 
in  concert  with  the  two  neighbouring  capitals.  1  Iieir 
gradual  decline  lerame,  under  the  Perfian  empire 
and  the  fuccef'ors  of  Alexander,  the  efficient  caiife  of 
the  fudden  greatnefs  of  Palmyra  in  the  time  of  the  Par- 
thians  and  Romans  ;  (lie  then  enjoyed  a  long  peace  tor 
many  centuries,  which  allowed  her  inhal/itants  to  ereCf 
thofe  monuments  of  opulence  whofe  ruins  we  ttill  ad' 
mire."  If  the  former  obfervations  ftiowed  the  con- 
necting! of  this  rcmnte  fpot  with  a  more  populous 
country,  thefe  remarks  explain  the  caufe  of  the  reno- 
vation, and  of  the  magnificence  of  this  city.  Our  au- 
thor's remarks  are  at  leaft  probable,  and  are,  in  our 
opinion,  very  convincing.  Cairo,  in  another,  pro- 
bably a  fubordinate  route,  never  attained  the  fpicndor 
of  Palmyra  ;  but  the  gf  nlus  of  the  Egyptians,  perhaps 
the  la\i'3  of  Egypt,  prevented  it. 

'1  here  is,  however,  no  authentic  hiftory  of  Palmyra 
till  after  the  captivity  of  the  Roar.ni  emperor  Vale- 
rian by  the  Pcrfians.  It  is  firfl  mentioned  ty  the 
Roman  hiftorians,  as  a  place  which  Mark  Antony  tit- 
tempted  to  plunder,  upon  pretence  th  'l  it  had  not  ob- 
ferved  a  juit  neut'-illty  bet.veen  the  Uvimans  and  Par- 
thians.  P(In>  takes  nof  ice  of  it  as  being  fif  uatej  in  a 
rich  foil,  among  pieafant  Itreams,  and  tot-.liy  fcpara- 
ted  from  the  reft  of  the  wotld  by  a  vaft  fandv  defert, 
which  had  prtfcrved  its  indepcn'tnoe  bet'.*een  Par- 
thij  and  Rome.  i  here  is  ftiil  a  confl  Icrable  fpot  of 
good  foil  next  the  town  and  on  the  hiils  ;  and  evea  in 
the  wik'erntfs,  there  were  palms  an  1  fig-tiees,  fome 
of  which  remained  till  the  latter  end  vi  tl,e  i-th  :eu. 
turv,  though  not  one  is  now  to  be  ibiiuj. 


After  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  it  was  become  an  Palqi; 
opulent  city,  to  vhich  its  fituation  in  the  vicinity  ■""" 
of  the  Roman  and  Parthian  empires  greatly  contri- 
bruted  ;  as  the  caravans,  in  going  to  or  returning 
from  the  Eall,  frequented  the  place,  and  thus  ren- 
dered it  a  confiderahle  feat  of  merchandife.  It  en. 
joyed  an  independency  till  the  time  of  Traj  m  ;  who, 
having  made  hi:.ifclt  m:iftcr  of  ?. knoll  all  the  Pattluan 
empire,  reduced  Palmyra  likewile,  vnd  it  was  aitcr- 
wards  accounted  part  of  the  Roman  dominions.  But 
when  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Vakrian  had  fo 
much  weakened  the  empire,  tha't  the  Perfuns  feemed 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  hccoming  m.dle.s  of  all  the  ea- 
ftern provinces,  the  Palmyrenians  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  recovering  theirliberty.  Odenathus,  prince 
of  Pidmyra,  lent  a  very  refpe(3able  letter  to  Sapor  on 
his  return,  accompanied  with  confiderahle  prcfents  ; 
but  by  that  haughty  conqueror  his  letter  and  em. 
baffy  were  treated  with  the  mod  provoking  contempt. 
The  prcfents  were  thrown  into  the  Euphrates;  and  to 
his  letter  Sapor  rephed.  That  his  infolcncc  in  prefuming 
to  write  to  Ills  lord  was  inexcufable  ;  but  if  he  could 
atone  for  it  in  any  way,  it  would  be  by  prefenting 
himfclf  before  the  throne  bound  hand  and  foot,  In  to- 
ken of  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  crime,  and  the  punishment 
he  deferved.  With  this  injurious  treatment  Odenathus 
was  fo  provoked,  that  he  fwore  either  to  bring  down 
the  pride  of  the  haughty  conqueror,  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt. Accordinglyj  having  affcml  ltd  what  forces  he 
could,  he  fell  upon  the  Pcrfians,  deltroycd  a  number 
of  them,  took  a  great  part  of  their  baggage,  and  fome 
of  the  king's  concubines.  Of  the  war  of  Odenathus 
with  the  Perlians,  however,  we  know  very  little:  only 
that  though  the  latter  were  often  vanquifiied,  and  the 
indepeirVency  of  Palmyra  ellablilhed  for  the  prefent  ; 
yet  Valerian  w\s  never  releafed  from  his  captivity, 
though  Odenathus  earneilly  wi(hed  to  have  the  honour 
of  rcfcuinghim  from  his  enemies. 

Odenathus  enjoyed  his  fovertignty  but  a  very  fhort 
time  ;  being  mnrdered  by  his  nephew,  who  was  foon 
after  put  to  death  by  Zenobia  the  wife  of  Odenathus. 
This  lady  is  faid  to  have  been  pofTcfTed  of  very  extra- 
ordinary endowments  both  of  body  and  nind,  being, 
according  to  MrGibbon,  alir.o!!  the  only  Afiatic  wom.iii 
who  is  lecorded  to  have  overcome  the  obitacles  arihng 
from  the  confined  fituation  of  the  fair  fex  in  that  part 
ofthewoild.  Immediately  on  tak.ng  vengeance  tor 
the  murder  of  her  hulband,  (he  alfumed  the  govern- 
ment, and  foon  ftrenu-thened  hc.felf  fo  much,  that  Ihe 
refedved  to  fubmit  neither  to  t;.e  Roman  nor  Perfian 
poweT.  L  he  neighbouring  Hates  of  Arabia,  Arme- 
nia, and  Peril;!,  dieaded  ber  enmity,  and  folicited  her 
alliance.  To  the  dominions  of  Ov'.euathus,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Euphr;ites  to  th  j  frontiers  of  Bitliynia, 
his  wi  low  r.dded  the  inheritance  of  hzt  ancctlori,  the 
populous  and  fertile  kingdom  of  Egypt.  The  empe- 
ror Claudius  acknowledged  her  merit,  and  was  con- 
tent, that,  while  he  purfued  the  Gothic  war,  (he  (hoidd  ■ 
affert  the  dignity  ot  the  empire  in  the  Eall.  The  con- 
duift,  however,  of  Zenohia,  was  attended  with  fome 
ambiguity  ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  (he  had  conceived 
the  elefign  of  erefting  an  incjspendtnt  and  hollile  mo- 
narchy. She  blended  with  the  popular  manners  ot  Ro- 
rr.an  pri-.ices  the  ilately  pomp  of  the  courti  of  Afia, 
and  exadcj  fio.n  her  fubjeilo  tlie  fame  adoration  that 
£  was 
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,   was  paid  to  the  fuccefTois  of  Cyrus.    She  beflowed  on 

•  her  three  fons  aLatin  education,  and  often  fiiowedthetn 

to  the  troops  adorned  with  the  imperial  purple.      For 

herfelf  (lie  refcrved  the  diadem,  with  the  fplendid  but 

doubtful  tide  of  ^een  of  the  Eajl. 

When  Aureli.-.n  pafled  over  into  Afia,  againfl  an 
aiverfary  whofe  fex  alone  could  render  her  an  oVjeft 
of  contempt,  his  prefence  reftored  obedience  to  the 
province  of  Bithynia,  already  fliaken  by  the  arms  and 
intrigues  of  Zenobia.  '  Advancina^  at  the  head  of  his 
leijions,  he  accepted  the  fubmifllon  of  Ancyra  ;  and 
was  admitted  \nyi  Tyana,  after  an  obftinate  fiege,  by 
the  help  of  a  pcHiiiou;  citizen.  The  generous,  though 
fierce  temper  of  Aurelian,  abandoned  the  traitor  to  the 
rage  of  the  foldiers  :  a  faperftitious  reverence  induced 
him  to  treat  with  lenity  the  countrymen  of  Apoilonius 
the  philofopher.  Antioch  was  deferted  on  his  approach; 
till  the  emperor,  by  his  falutary  editis,  recalled  the  tu- 
gitivts,  and  gr.inted  a  general  pardon  to  all  who,  from 
neccfiity  rather  than  choice,  had  been  enjaged  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Palmyrenian  queen.  The  unexpected 
mildnefs  of  fuch  a  conduft  reconciled  the  minds  of 
the  Syrians,  and,  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Emefa,  the 
widies  of  the  people  feconded  the  terror  of  his  arms. 

Zenohia  would  have  ill  deferved  her  reputation,  had 
fhe  indolently  permitted  the  emperor  of  the  Weft  to 
ajjproach  within  too  miles  of  her  capital.  The  fate 
of  the  Eaft  was  deci  ied  in  two  great  b?.ttles  ;  fo  fimi- 
lar  in  almoft  every  circuiT,(lance,  that  we  can  fcarcely 
diftinguifh  them  from  e3rh  other,  except  by  obferving 
that  the  firft  was  foua;ht  near  Antioch,  and  the  fecond 
near  Emcfa.  In  both,  the  queen  of  Palmyra  anima- 
ted the  armies  by  her  prefence,  and  devolved  the  exe- 
cution of  her  orders  on  Zabdas,  who  had  already  lig- 
ntih'zed  his  military  talents  by  the  conqucft  of  Egypt. 
The  numerous  forces  of  Zenobia  confifled  for  the  moll 
part  of  light  archers,  and  of  heavy  cavalry  clothed  in 
complete  lleei.  The  Mooriih  and  lllyrian  horfe  of 
Aurelian  were  unable  to  fnllain  the  ponderous  charge 
of  their  antagonifts.  They  fled  in  real  or  affecled  dif- 
order,  engaged  the  Palmyrenians  in  a  laborious  pur- 
fuit,  hnralTed  them  by  a  defultory  combat,  and  at 
length  difcomfiled  this  impenetrable  but  unwieldy 
body  of  cavalry.  The  liprht  infantry,  iii  the  mean 
time,  when  they  hnd  exhaufted  their  quivers,  rem?in- 
in^  without  pioteftion  againft  a  eloftr  onfct,  exjiofcd 
their  naked  fides  to  the  fwords  of  the  legions.  Aure- 
lian had  chofen  thefe  veteran  troops,  who  were  ufually 
flationcd  on  the  Upper  Danube,  and  whofe  v::loiir  had 
been  feverely  tried  in  tlie  Allemannic  war.  After  the 
defeat  of  Emefa,  Zcnobi.i  found  it  impoflible  to  coUeft 
a  third  army.  As  far  as  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  the 
nations  fubjecl  to  her  empire  had  joined  the  ftandard 
of  the  conqueror  ;  w  ho  detached  Probi'.s,  the  braved  of 
his  generals,  to  polTefs  himfelf  of  the  Egyptian  pro- 
vinces. Palmyra  was  the  laft  refource  of  the  v.idow  of 
Odenathus.  She  retired  within  the  walls  of  her  capi- 
tal ;  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  refi.flance; 
and  declared  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  heroine,  that  tlie 
laft  moment  of  her  reign  and  of  her  life  fnould  be  the 
fame. 

In  his  march  over  the  fandy  dcfert,  between  Emefa 

and  Palmyra,  the  emperor  Aurelian  was  pei-petually 

haraffcd  by  the  Arabs ;  nor  could  he  always  defend  his 

army,  and  efpecially  his  baggage,  from  thofe  flying 
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troops  of  aftive  and  daring  robbers,  who  watched  the  Palmyra, 
moment  of  lurprife,  and  direfted  the  flow  purfuit  of  the  """"^ 
legions.  The  fiege  of  Palmyra  was  an  o\-j\i.t\  far  more 
difficult  and  important ;  pii  1  the  emperor,  who  with  in- 
celTant  vigour  p.-efied  the  attacks  in  perfon,  was  him- 
felf  wounded  v.-ith  a  dart.  "  The  Roman  people, 
(fays  Aurelian,  in  an  original  letter),  fpeak  with  con- 
tempt of  the  war  which  1  am  waging  againft  a  woman. 
They  are  ignorant  both  of  the  cliara(^er  and  of  the 
po-.ver  of  Zenobia.  It  is  impoffible  to  enumerate  her 
warlike  preparations,  of  ftones,  of  arrows,  and  of  every 
fpecies  ot  miffile  weapons.  Every  part  of  the  walls  \^ 
provided  with  two 'or  three  baliftas,  and  artificial  fire.^ 
are  thrown  from  her  military  engines.  The  fear  of 
puEidiment  has  armed  her  with  a  defpcrate  courage. 
Yet  I  trull  ftillin  the  protefting  deities  of  Rome,  whu 
have  hitherto  been  favourable  to  all  my  undertnkiHgs." 
Doubtful,  however,  of  the  proteftion  of  the  gods,  and 
ot  the  event  of  the  fiege,  Aurelian  judged  it  more 
prudent  to  offer  terms  of  an  advantageous  capitula- 
tion :  to  the  queen,  a  fplendid  retreat  ;  to  the  citi- 
zens, their  ancient  privileges.  His  propofals  wiere 
obftinately  rejefted,  an.i  the  refufal  was  accompanied 
with  infult. 

The  firmnefs  of  Zenobia  was  fupported  by  tlie  hope, 
that  in  a  very  fliort  time  famine  would  compel  the  Ro- 
man army  to  repafs  the  defert  ;  and  by  the  reafonable 
expedation  that  the  kings  of  the  Eaft,  and  particularly 
the  Perfi m  monarch,  would  arm  in  the  defence  of 
their  moft  n.tural  ally.  But  fortune,  and  the  perfe- 
verani;e  of  Aurelian,  overcame  every  obftacle.  The 
death  of  Sapor,  which  happened  about  this  time,  dif- 
tradcd  the  councils  of  Perlja  ;  and  the  inconfiderable 
fuccours  that  attempted  to  relieve  Palmyra  were  eafily 
intercepted  either  by  the  arms  or  the  liberality  of  the 
emperor.  From  every  part  of  Syria  a  regular  fuccef- 
fion  of  convoy  1  fafcly  arrived  in  the  camp,  which  was 
increafed  by  the  return  of  Probus  witli  his  viftorious 
troops  from  the  conqueft  of  Egypt.  It  was  then  that 
Zenohia  refolved  to  fly.  She  mounted  the  fleeteft  of 
her  dromedaries;  and  had  already  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  about  6o  miles  from  Palmyra,  when 
ftie  was  overtaken  by  the  purfiiit  of  .iurclian's  light- 
horfe,  feizcd,  and  brouglit  back  a  captive  to  the  feet 
of  the  emperor.  Her  caj-ital  f)on  arter  furrendered, 
and  was  treated  with  unexpedled  lenity.  The  arms, 
hoifes,  and  camels,  with  an  inimenfe  treafure  of  gold, 
fiWer,  filk,  and  precious  ftones,  were  all  delivered  to 
the  conqueror ;  who,  leaving  only  a  garrifon  of  6oo 
archers,  returned  to  Emefa,  and  employed  fome  time 
in  the  diftiibution  of  rewards  and  punilhments  at  the 
end  of  fo  memorable  a  war,  which  reftored  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Rome  thofe  provinces  that  had  renounced 
their  allegiance  fince  the  captivity  of  Valerian. 

When  the  Syrian  queen  was  brought  into  the  pre- 
fence of  Aurelian,  he  fternly  allied  her.  How  (lie  had 
prefunied  to  rife  in  arms  againll  the  emperors  of  Rome? 
The  anfwer  of  Zenobia  was  a  prifdent  mixture  of  re- 
fpecl  and  firmnefs  :  "  Becaufe  I  diidained  to  confider 
as  Roman  emperors  an  Auieolus  or  a  Gallienus  You 
alone  I  acknowledge  as  my  conqueror  and  my  fove- 
reign,"  But  as  female  fortitude  is  commonly  artifi- 
cial, fo  it  is  feldora  fteady  or  confiftent.  The  courage 
of  Zenobia  deferted  her  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  ftie  trem- 
bled at  the  angry  clamours  of  the  foldiers,  who  called 
4  R  aloud 
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Palmyra,  aloud  for  her  immediate  execution  ;  forgot  the  gene- 

*— "^ '  i-ous  defpair  of  Cleopatra,  which  flie  had  propofed  as 

her  model;  and  ignominioufly  purchafed  life  by  the  fa- 
crificc  of  her  fame  and  her  friends.  It  was  to  their 
councils,  which  governed  the  weaknefs  of  her  lex,  that 
}lie  imputed  the  guilt  of  her  obitinate  refiftance;  it  was 
«n  their  heads  that  fhc  direfted  the  vengeance  of  the 
cruel  Aurelian.  The  fame  of  Longiniis,  who  was  in- 
cluded among  the  numerous  and  perhaps  innocent  vic- 
tims of  her  fear,  will  furvive  that  of  the  queen  who  be- 
trayed, or  the  tyrant  who  condemned  him.  Genius  and 
learning  were  incapable  of  moving  a  fierce  unlettered 
Joldier,  but  they  had  ferved  to  elevate  and  harmonife 
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totally  barren,   confirm   this  opinion.     Mr  Wood  o!)-   Palmy 
fervts,  t!;at  while  he  waa  there  a  whirlwind!  happened,  /" 

which  took  up  fuch  quantities  of  fand  as  quite  darken- 
ed the  i\iy  ;  this  fuid  therefore  might  by  degrees 
encroach  upon  the  fertile  environs  of  Palmyia,  and 
reduce  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  it  reduced  their 
fullenance,  till  the  few  wretched  families  only  were 
left,  whs  found  it  difficult  to  furnilh  food  for  M* 
Wood  and  his  company,  though  they  did  not  continue 
longer  than  a  fortnight  among  them.  It  will  alfo 
appear  from  hlftory,  that  what  is  ftippofed  to  have 
happened  here  has  happened   at  other  places,  where 


fuch  an  event  was  much   lefs  probable.      *  On  the  fea  ^  Mnmn- 


the  foul  of  Longinus.     Without  uttering  a  complaint,  coaft   in   the   neighbourhood   of  St  Pol  de   I.eon,  m^fFrmch 

3ie  calmly  followed  the  executioner,  pitying  his  un-  Lower  Biteagne,  there  is  a  confiderable  tradi  of  Xiti^Ac^dimy 

?iapoy  miflrefs,  and  beftowing  comfort  on  his  affliaed  which  before  the  year  1666  was  inhabited,  but  which/"'  '7>»- 

f'iends  ^^^  rendered  uninhabitable  by  a  fan^',  which  encroach- 

Returning  from  the  conqneft  of  the  Eaft,  Aurelian  ing  every  year,  covered  it  to  the  depth  of  above   2a 

had  already  crofied   the  ftraits  which  divide    Europe  feet.     In  the  year  1  7  18  it  had  advanced  more  than  fiK 

from  Afia,  when  he  was  provoked  by  the  intelligence  leagues,  and  within  one  league  of  St  P.d  ;  fo  that  it 

■  '  was  then  thought  probable  that  the  town  would  of 


that  the  Falmyrenians  had  maffacred  the  governor  and 
garrifon  which  he  had  left  among  them,  and  again 
ereded  the  ftandard  of  revolt.  Without  a  moment's 
deliberation,  he  once  more  turned  hie  face  towards 
Syria.  Anticch  was  alarmed  by  hi«  rapid  approach, 
and  the  hcipkfs  city  of  Palmyra  felt  the  irrefillible 
•weight  of  his  refcntmtnt.  We  have  a  letter  of  Aure- 
lian himfelf,  in  which  he  acknowledges,  that  old  men, 
women,  children,  and  peafants,  had  been  involved  in 
that  dreadful  execution,  which  fhould  have  been  con- 
fined to  armed  rebellion  :  and  although  his  principal 
concern  feems  direfted  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of  a 
temple  of  the  fun,  he  difcovers  fome  pity  for  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Palmyrenians,  to  whom  he  grants  the  pcr- 
miffion  of  rebuilding  End  inhabiting  their  city.  But 
it  is  eafier  to  deftroy  than  to  reftore.  The  feat  of 
commerce,  of  arts,  and  of  Zenobiaj  gradually  funk 
into  an  olfcui-e  town,  a  trifling  fortrefs,  and  at  length 
a  miferable  village. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  fortunes  of  Palmyra 
fince  the  time  of  Mahomet,  except  that  \x.  was  confi- 
dered  as  a  place  of  ftrength  ;  and  that  jn  the  12th 
century  there  were  2000  Jews  in  it.  With  rcfpefl 
to  the  ruins,  they  appeared  to  be  of  two  different  and 
diftlnft  periods ;  the  oldcR  are  fo  far  decayed  as  not 
to  admit  of  menfuration,  and  look  as  if  they  had 
been  reduced  to  that  ilate  by  the  hand  of  time  ;  the 
others  appears  to  have  been  broken  into  fragments  by 
violence.  Of  the  infcriptions  none  are  earlier  than 
the  birth  of  Chriit,  and  none  are  later  than  the  de- 
itruftion  of  the  city  by  Aurelian,  except  one,  which 
mentions  Dioclefidn. 

Mr  Wood  is  of  opinion,  that  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try which  furroimds  Palmyra  was  always  the  fame  ; 
but  though  Pf.lmyra  waa  always  faid  to  be  fituated 
in  a  wlldernef^,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  wildernefs 
was  always  of  the  fame  extent  :  it  is  perhaps  more 
probable,  that  when  Palmyra  was  firft  fettled,  the 
rich  foil  mentioned  by  Pliny  extended  much  farther; 
for  whatever  were  the  reaCons  for  making  a  fettlcment 
there,  Palmyra  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofel  to  have  in- 
vited a  greater  number  of  people  than  it  could  feed. 
The  pnlms  an  !  fig  trees  that  were  formerly  found  on 
ihe  hills,  and  in  the  borders  of  the  defert,  that  aie  now 


neceflity  be  abandoned.  'Ihis  find  is  raifed  by  the 
call  or  nonhead  wind,  which  diives  it  in  clouds  with 
great  fwiftiiefj,  and  in  a  prodigious  quantity.  It  wa» 
alfo-atteded  by  the  captain  of  a  (hip,  and  all  on  board,, 
that  in  the  year  1719  there  fell  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
at  75  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  at  the  diftance  of 
more  than  eight  leagues  from  any  land,  a  (hower  of 
fand,  fome  of  which  they  produced,  and  depofited  in 
the  academy  at  Paris  j-.  f  tlijt.  tf' 

The  company  with  whom  Mr  Wood,  the  publilher'*'  ^""^ 
of  the  Ruins  ot  Palmyra,  travelled,   arrived  at  length '^'^" 
at  the  end  of  the  plain,  where  a  ridge  of  barren  hills, 
by  which  it  was  divided  on  the  right  and  left,  feemed 
to  meet ;    between   them   there  was  a  vale,  through 
which  an  aqiieduft  formerly  conveyed  water  to  Pal- 
myra.    On  each  fide  of  this  vale  thty  remarked  feve- 
ral  fepulchres  of  the  ancient  Palmyrenes,  which  they 
had  fcarce  p  ifled,  when  the  hills  opening  on  a  fudden, 
they  difcovered  fuch   piles  of  ruin   as  they  had  never 
feen.     They  were  all  of  white  marbl-  ;  and  beyond 
them,  towards  the  Euphrates,  was  a  wide  level,  ftrecch- 
ing  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach,  totally  defolate, 
without  variety,  and  without  bounds.     After  having 
gazed  fome  time  upon  this  profpeft,  which  rather  ex- 
ceeded than  fell  fhort  of  their  expeft.-'.tions,  they  were 
conducted  to  one  of  the  huts  of  the  Arabs,  of  which 
there  are  about  30  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple. 
The  inhabitants  of  both  fcxes  were  well  fliaped,  and 
the    women,    though    very   fwatthy,    had   good    fea- 
tures.     They  were  veiled,  but  did  not  fo  fcrupuloufly 
conceal  their  faces  as  the  eaftern  women  gener^illy  do. 
They  paint  the  ends  of  their  fingers  red,  their  lips 
blue,  and  their  eye-brows  and  eye  lifhep  black.    They 
had   large   rings   of  gold  or  braf^   in   their  ears  and 
noftiils,  and  appeared  to  be  healthy  and  robiiil.    The 
walls  of  the  city  are  flanked   by  fquare  towers,  into 
which  fome  ancient  funeral  monuments  have  been  con- 
verted ;  but  the   walls  are  in   moft  places  level  with 
the  ground,  and  fometimes  not  to  be  traced.     It  is^ 
however,  probable,    by  their  general  direiflion,  that 
they  included  the  great  temple,  and  are  three  miles  in 
circumference.     The  Arabs  Ihowed  a  traft  which  wa» 
near  tea  miks  in  circumference,  the  foil  of  which  was. 

raifed 
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MiM  fl  titSe  albowe  lEe  lerel  of  tie  SeTert :  ihie,  ilv^y 
'  faid,  was  th«  txtent  of  the  cli  city  ;  and  ttal  Ly 
digging  in  any  part  of  it  ruins  were  difcovcrcd. 

Ihele  ruins  confill  of  temples,  palaces,  and  porti- 
coes ot  Grecian  arobltcifhjre  ;  atid  lie  fcattereJ  over 
an  extent  of  feveral  miKs.  'I'liey  were  accidentally 
difcovered  by  fomc  En^flifh  travellers  from  Aleppo 
foinewhat  more  than  a  century  ago.  By  far  the  moll 
remarkable  of  them  is  the  Teir.ple  of  the  Sun,  of  whicli 
the  ruins  are  fpread  over  a  fquare  of  220  j-ards.  It 
was  encompaffed  with  a  i'atrly  wall,  Luilt  of  large 
fquare  ilones,  and  adoined  with  pilallers  within  and 
without,  to  the  number  of  62  on  a  fide.  Wihin  the 
court  are  the  remains  of  two  rows  of  very  noble  marble 
•pillars  37  feet  high,  with  thfir  cajiitals  of  mod  cxqui- 
fite  work  man  (hip.  Of  thefe  only  58  remain  entire; 
but  there  mult  have  beenmaiiy  more,  icr  they  appear 
to  have  gone  round  the  wbok  court,  and  to  have  fup- 
ported  a  double  piazza.  The  walks  on  that  fide  of 
the  piazza  which  is  oppofite  to  the  front  of  the  caftle 
feem  to  h?.ve  been  the  moil  fpacious  and  beautiful. 
At  each  end  of  this  line  are  twp  niches  for  Itatues, 
with  their  pedeftals,  borders,  fiipporters,  and  ciinopies, 
■carved  with  the  utmoft  propriety  and  ele^jr.nce.  The 
fpace  within  this  inclofure,  which  is  now  filled  with 
the  dirty  huts  of  the  inhabitants,  feems  to  have  been 
an  open  court,  in  the  middle  of  which  flood  th-e  temple, 
cncompalfed  with  another  row  of  pillars  of  a  difterent 
order,  and  much  taller,  being  50  feet  high  ;  but  of 
thefe  16  only  remain.  The  whole  fpace  contained 
within  thefe  pilhrs  is  59  yards  in  length,  and  near  28 
in  breadth.  The  temple  is  no  more  than  35  yards  in 
length,  and  13  or  14  in  breadth.  It  points  north  and 
fouth  ;  and  exactly  into  the  middle  of  the  building,  on 
the  weft  fide,  is  a  moll  magnificent  entry,  on  the  re- 
ttiains  of  which  are  fome  vines  and  cluflers  of  grapes, 
carved  in  the  moft  bold  and  mafterly  imitation  of  na- 
ture that  can  be  conceived.  Jufl  over  the  door  are 
iHfcerned  a  pair  of  wings,  which  extends  its  whole 
breadth  :  the  body  to  which  they  belonsjed  is  totally 
deftroyed  ;  and  it  cannot  now  certainly  be  known 
whether  it  was  that  of  an  eagle  or  a  cherub,  feveral 
rtprefentatior.s  of  both  being  vifible  on  other  frag- 
ments of  tlie  bnilding.  It  is  obferved  of  the  windows 
of  this  building,  which  were  not  large,  that  they  were 
narrower  at  the  top  than  below.  The  north  end  of 
the  building  is  adorned  with  the  mofl  curious  fretwork 
and  bas-relief;  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  dome  or 
cupola  about  ten  feU  diameter,  which  appears  to  have 
been  either  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  or  moulded  of  fome 
compofition  which  by  time  is  grown  equally  hard. 
North  of  this  place  is  an  obelilli,  confining  of  feven 
large  ftones,  befides  its  capital  and  the  wreathed  work 
about  it.  It  is  about  50  feet  hi^h  ;  and,  jufl  above 
the  pedeftal,  is  12  feet  in  circuinfcrence.  There  was 
probably  a  ftatue  upon  it,  whicli  the  Turks,  in  their 
zeal  againfl  idolatry,  dcflroyed.  At  about  the  dillance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  pillar,  to  the  call  and 
weft,  are  two  others,  befides  the  fragment  of  a  third  ; 
fo  that  perhaps  tliey  were  originally  a  continued  tow. 

About  100  paces  from  the  middle  obelifk,  ftraight 
forward,  is  a  magnificent  entry  to  a  piazza,  which  is 
40  fttt  broad,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length, 
inclcfed  with  two  rows  of  marble  pillars  26  feet  hig:h, 
and  eight  «r  nine  feet  in  compfifs.    Of  thefe  there  ."Jll 
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remain  12p;  im3,  liy  a  modcralc  camputaiioa,  thPK  Paknyii, 
could  Eot  originally  have  ■been  Icfs  than  560.  The  v  "'^ 
tipper  eod  of  the  piazza  was  ftiut  in  by  a  row  of  pil- 
lars,  ftanding  fomewhat  tlofer  than  thofe  on  each  file. 
A  little  to  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  a  ftalcly  liuilding, 
which  appeals  to  have  been  a  bsnquttinghoufe.  It  i* 
built  of  better  marble,  and  is  finifhcd  with  yet  greater 
elcgaiice,  than  the  piazza.  The  pillars  which  fup« 
parted  it  were  of  one  entire  flone,  which  is  fo  flrong, 
that  one  of  them  which  is  fallen  down  has  received 
no  injuiy.  It  meaiures  22  feet  in  length,  and  in  com- 
p^fs  h  feet  9  inches.  In  the  well  fide  of  the  piazza 
are  feveral  apertures  for  gates  into  the  court  of  the 
palace.  Each  of  thefe  were  adorned  with  four  por- 
phyry pillars,  not  ftanding  in  a  line  with  thofe  of  the 
wall,  but  placed  by  couples  in  che  front  of  the  gate 
facing  the  palace,  two  on  each  fide.  Two  of  thefe 
only  remain  entire,  and  but  one  ftanding  in  its  place. 
They  are  .30  feet  long  and  9  in  circumference.  Oa 
the  call  fide  of  the  piazza  Hands  a  great  number  of 
marble  pillars,  fome  peifttt,  but  the  greater  part  mu- 
tilated. In  ane  place  1 1  are  ranged  together  in  a 
fquaie:  the  fpace  which  they  indofe  is  paved  with 
broad  flat  flones,  but  there  ate  no  remains  of  a  roof. 
At  a  little  dillance  are  the  remains  of  a  fmnll  temple, 
which  is  alfo  without  a  roof,  and  the  walls  are  much 
defaced.  Before  the  entry,  which  looks  to  the  fouth, 
is  a  piazza  fupported  by  fix  pilhrs,  two  on  each  fide 
of  the  door,  and  one  at  each  end.  The  pedellals  of 
thofe  in  front  have  been  filled  with  infcriptions  both 
in  the  Greek  and  Palmyr-cne  languages,  which  are  be- 
come totally  illegible.  Among  thefe  ruins  are  many 
fepulchres :  they  are  ranged  on  each  fide  of  a  hollow 
way,  toward  the  north  part  of  the  city,  and  extend 
mote  than  a  mile.  Tlw^y  are  all  fquare  towers,  four 
or  five  ftories  high.  But  though  they  are  alike  in 
form,  yet  they  differ  greatly  in  magnitude  and  fpien- 
dour.  'I  he  outfide  is  of  common  ftone,  but  the  floors 
and  partitions  of  each  flory  are  marble.  There  is  a 
walk  acrofs  the  whole  building,  jufl  in  the  middle:  and 
the  fpace  on  each  hand  is  fubdiviclcd  into  fix  partitions 
by  thick  walls.  The  fpace  between  the  partitions^  is 
wide  enough  to  receive  the  largell  corpfe  ;  and  in  thefe 
niches  there  are  fix  or  feven  piled  upon  one  another. 

Many  infcriptions  have  been  found  at  Palmyra, 
which  have  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
learned  ;  and  if  any  thing  certain  could  be  derived 
from  them,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  would  tend 
very  confidtrably  to  the  elucidation  of  ancient  hiftory. 
See  Baitlielcmy's  Reflcdions  on  the  Palmyrene  Al- 
phabet, publifhed  at  Paris  in  1754;  znA  yl?i  Explica' 
lion  ot  the  Infcriptions  at  Palmyra  hitherto  publilbed, 
by  John  Swinton  of  Chriil-church,  Oxford.  See  alfo 
Phil.  Tranf.  n'»  21  7.  end  218.  ;  the  firll  volume  of  the 
Ancient  Univerfal  Hitlory  ;  and,  above  all,  confultthe 
Ruins  of  Palmyra,  or  Taiimor  in  the  Defert,  publilhed  by 
Mr  R.Wood,  who,  with  M.  Bouvetiear.J  MrDawkins, 
travelled  thiiher  in  1751.  The  refult  of  their  obfer- 
vations  was  publiflied  in  1 7  ^3,  in  the  fm  m  of  an  atlas. 
The  ruins  of  this  once  mighty  and  celebrated  city  are 
rcprefented  in  57  copperplates,  16  by  12  inches,  print- 
ed on  imperial  paper.  They  are  admirably  executed  ; 
the  drawing  is  correft  and  m.ailerly  ;  and  the  graving 
highly  finifhed  :  nor  can  they  fail  to  give  fatis'atlion 
to  thofe  who  arc  connoiffeure  in  the  art,  or  to  thefe  who 
4  R  2  delight 
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Palmyra,   delight  In  the  labours  of  amtlquity.   In  a  work  like  ours, 
PatimHe.   however,  It  is  impoffille  to  give  thefc  views  at  length; 

'— V '  ^ve  (hall  content  ourL-lves  then,  alter  referring  to  this 

p,3,e      fplendi.l  work,  with  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
cccLxxii.  of  the  Sun.  and  of  fome  other  mifccllaneou?  ruins. 

Palmyra  wasvifitedhy  Mr  Bruce  before  his  journey 
into  AfylTiiiia  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  many  puMica- 
tions  conceruini;-  thefe  celebrated  ruins,  he  has  declined 
faying  much  concerning  them.  He  informs  us,  that, 
Lefore  he  came  in  fight  of  the  ruins,  he  alcended  a  hill 
of  white  gritty  flcne,  in  a  very  narrow  winding  road, 
fuch  as  is  called  a  pafa  ;  but  on  getting  up  to  the  top 
his  eyes  were  ftruck  with  the  nioft  Itupendous  fight 
which,  he  believes,  ever  mortrfl  faw.  The  whole  plain 
helow,  which  is  very  extenfive,  was  fo  covered  witli 
magnificent  b'lil'.ings,  that  they  feemed  to  touch  one 
another.  All  of  then>  are  finely  proportioned,  agree- 
ably fhaped,  and  compofcd  of  white  llones,  which  at 
that  dirtance  appeared  like  marble.  In  taking  a 
draught  of  thefe  ruins,  Mr  iiruce  divided  the  whole 
into  fiK  angular  views,  for  which  the  filiation  of  the 
place  is  very  convenient.  The  columns  are  all  unco- 
vered to  the  very  b'.fes,  the  ground  on  which  thcj'are 
built  being  hard  an  i  folid.  The  views  he  took  were 
upon  large  paper  ;  fome  of  the  columns  being  repre- 
fented  a  fcot  long,  and  fome  of  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  Tmple  of  the  Siih  (a  magnificent  build- 
ing whicli  flood  at  one  end  of  the  town)  being  ner.r 
four  inches.  Before  he  left  Palmyra  he  cbfcrved  its 
latitude  with  a  reflefting  quadrant  of  Hadley  ;  but  as 
the  inlltument  was, out  of  order,  he  could  not  deter- 
mine it  exidly.  In  his  opinion,  however,  33"_  5S'  is 
not  far  diftant  from  truth.  From  fuch  obftrvations  as 
he  could  make  on  the  longitude,  he  conchi-.'.ed  it  to  be 
37''  9'  eaft  from  Greenwich.  Mr  R.  Wood  makes 
the  latitude  34"  north. 

From  Palmyra  Mr  Bruce  proceeded  to  Baalbec, 
diftant  about  130  miles,  where  he  found  ruins  Hill 
more  magnificent.  The  interior  part  of  the  great 
temple  at  this  place,  according  to  our  author,  furpaifes 
any  thing  he  had  feen  at  Palmyra,  or  anywhere  elfe. 
"  All  thefc  views  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec  (fays  he) 
are  now  in  the  king's  coUeflion.  They  ;.re  the  moll 
magnificent  offering,  in  their  hne,  that  ever  was  made 
by  one  fubjeft  to  his  fovereign."—  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Palmyra  are  fome  falt-marllies  ;  and  to  the 
adjacent  country  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  kelp  from 
Tripoli  in  Syi'ia.  There  are  two  Arab  tribes,  almoil 
equally  powerful  ;  one  of  them,  called  Annccy,  re- 
markable for  the  finell  horfes  in  the  world.  They 
poffefs  the  country  to  the  fouth-welt,  at  the  back  of 
Liburnus,  about  Bozrah,  and  fonthward  towards  the 
borders  of  Arabia  Petraia  and  Mount  Horcb.  1  he 
other  tribe,  named  Mowalli,  inhabit  the  plains  eall 
from  Damafcus,  to  the  Euphrates,  and  north  to  near 
Aleppo.  They  are  fewer  in  number  than  ihe  Annecy, 
but  much  better  foldiets;  and  their  breed  of  horfes  not 
greatly  inferior. 

Rcfpefting  the  latitude  and  longitude  there  are  ftiU 
various  opinions :  that  which  appears  to  be  nearell  the 
truth  is  E.  Long.  38.  50.  N.  Lat.  33.  20.  It  Hands 
about  50  leagues  foutheaft  of  Aleppo,  ss  much  from 
Damafcus,  and  20  leagues  weft  of  the  Euphrates. 

PALPABLE,  foiaething  perceivable  by  the  fenfes, 
particularly  that  of  feeling. 


PALPITATION  of  the  Heart.     See  Medicine^  PaTpiwioa 
n°  97.  290.  pl| 

PALSGRAVE  (John),    a  learned  wiiter,    who   _    J'  ■, 
flourirtied  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI 1.  and  Henry  VIII. 
Pie  received  his  graoimatical  learning  at  London,  his 
native   place.      He   iludied   lo^ic   and   philofophy    at 
Cambridge,   at  which   univcrfity  he  rcfided  till  he  be- 
came bachelor  of  arts  ;  after  which  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  fpent  feveral  years  in  the  iludy  of  philolophy 
and  other  parts  of  learning,  took  the  degree  of  mailer 
of  aits,  aud   acquired   fuch  excellence  in   the  French 
tongue,  that  in  1514,  when  a  treaty  of  marriage  was 
negocirted  between  Louis  Xlt.  king  of  France,  and 
the  princefi  Mcry,  filler  ot  Henry  VIII.  of  Engliind, 
Mr  Palfgrave  was  appointed   to   be  her  tutor  in   that 
language.     But  Louis  XII.  d\  ing  fdon  sfter  his  mar- 
riage, Palfgrave  attcn  led  his  fair  pupil  back  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  taught  the   French  LnguKge  to  many 
of  the   young  nobility,  of  tpir.ed   K;ood  preferment  ia 
the  church,  and  was  appointed  by  the  king  one  of  his 
chapl.-.ins  in  ordinary.     In  1531  he  fettled  at  Oxford 
for   fome  time,  and  the  nfxt   year  was  incorporated 
miftcr  of  arts  there,  as  he  had   fjc-forc  been  in  Paris, 
and  a  few  days  aftti    was  admitted   to  the  degree  of 
bachelor   of  divinity.       At   this   lime   he   was    mucLi 
eflcemed  for  his  learning  ;  and,   what  is  very  remark- 
able, though   an   Englilhman,   he    was   the   lirfl  who 
ever  reduced  the  French  tongue  to  grammatical  rules, 
or  that  had  attempted  to  fi.K  it  to  any  kind  of  Ifundard. 
This  he  undertook,   and   executed  with  great  inge- 
nuity and  confiderabic  fuccefs,  in  a  large  wc  rk  w'li.h 
he   publifhed   in   that   language   at   London,    intiilcd 
U Eclairciffemcnt    cle  la  Language  Frangoift,    in    three 
books  in  thick  folio,    153c,   to  v^hich  he  has  prefixed 
a  large  Englifh   introduftion  ;  fo  that  the  French  na- 
tion fee.Tis  to  (land  originally  indebted  to  England  for 
that  univerfality  which  their  language  at  prefent  pof- 
feffes,  and   on  which  they  fo  much  pride  themfclves. 
He   tranflated   into    Enjlifh   a   Latin   comedy   called 
AcolafiUi,  w-ritten  by  one  Will.  Fullonius,  an  author 
then  living  at  Hagen  in  Holland. 

At  what  time  Mr  Palfgrave  was  born,  nr  how  long 
he  lived,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  ;  yet,  from  the  con- 
currence of  feveral  fads,  he  appears  to  have  been 
much  lefs  than  60  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
publifhing  the  above-mentioned  tranflation,  which  was 
in  the  year  1540. 

PALSY.  See  Medicine,  n"  92.  265,  Sec.  and 
269. 

PALUD  AMENTUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  ha- 
bit that  differed  but  little  from  the  chlamys,  except 
that  this  lall  belonged  chiefly  to  the  lower  clafs  of 
people.  It  was  worn  by  the  oiiicers  and  principal 
men  amongthe  Romans  in  time  of  war,  who  are  there- 
fore called  Faludati;  which  diltinguifhed  them  from 
the  common  foldiers,  who,  becaufc  they  wore  the 
fagum,  were  called  the  Sagati.  The  paludamcntum 
came  down  only  to  the  navel,  was  open  on  the  fides, 
had  fliort  fleeves  refemfjling  angels  wings>  and  was 
generally  white  or  red.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify. 
the  common  foldier's  coat. 

PALUS  MEOTis,  the  ancient  name  of  a  gulph  be- 
tween Europe  and  Afia,  to  the  north  of  the  Black 
Sea,  now  called  xhtfea  of  Zalach,  or  Afoph. 

PALY,  or  Pale,  in  heraldry,  ia  when  the  (hield  is 
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divided  into  four  or  more  equal  parts,  by  perpendicular 
lines  falling  from  the  top  to  the  boctoni. 
_j       Paly  Bcndi,  is  when  the  efcutchcon   is  divided   by 
perpendicular  lines,  which  \i  paly ;  and  alfo  by  diago- 
nals, which  is  c'llcd  beruiy. 

PAMBOUK,  tiie  Turkifh  name  of  the  ruined  city 
of  Hierapolis.      See  Hierapolis 

PAMPELUN.A,  the  ca;.it?.l  of  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  in  Spain,  with  a  very  ftrong  citadel  and  rich 
lilTiopiic.  It  is  handfome  and  populois,  and  carries 
on  a  great  trade,  feated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  in  E. 
Long.  I.  25    N.  L;\t.  42.  42. 

Pampeliina,  a  town  of  New  Granada  in  South 
America,  famous  for  its  gold  mines  and  numerous 
flocks  of  fiieep.     W.  I-ong.  68.  30.   N.  Lat.  6.  30. 

PAMPHILUS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Micedo- 


of   PI 


he    was    founder   of 


ti/jiOtJ 

iotum. 


the  fchoi'.l  for  paintln;r  at  Sii  yon  ;  and  he  made  a  law 
wi-.ith  w:!s  o!>ferved  not  on!v  in  Sicyon  but  all  ov^  r 
G:eece,  that  none  but  the  children  of  noble  una  dlg- 
n:lied  pevfons  (hould  be  perfliitted  to  karn  painting. 
Apellc.^  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

P.~iMPHYLIA,  the  ancient  mme  of  a  country  of 
Natolia,  in  Afia,  now  called  Cai'imania  and  Cay-bay, 
between  1  .ycia  an  1  Cilicia,  on  the  fouth  coall,  to  the 
north  of  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

PAN,  the  god  of  iliepherds,  hunters,  and  all  coun- 
try exercifes.  Such  he  id  defcrlbed  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  ;  but  he  bore  a  higher  characler  among 
the  earlielt  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  the  Egyptians; 
from  whom  his  worfnip  was  borrowed  by  that  people. 
In  Egypt  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Mendes, 
which,  according  to  Jablonlki*,  figniiiis  fecundity. 
.Hence  his  fymbol  was  a  livin^r  he-goat,  the  mod  faU- 
cious  of  all  animals  :  "  Hircnm  Meudelium  colunt 
jEgyptii,  eo  quod  virtuti  prolificas  ac  genitive,  con- 
fccracu3  eft. —  Nam  animal  hoc  coitus  valdc  cupidum 
eft  "  His  princip  il  temple  was  a  magnificent  build- 
ing in  a  city  of  lower  Egypt,  called  after  his  name. 
It  is  well  known  (fee  Polytheism)  that  from  de- 
dicating certain  animals  to  certain  gods,  the  Egyp- 
tians proceeded  to  confider  the  animals  themfclvea 
as  Hiiluatcd  by  t!'.e  divinities  to  whom  they  were  fa- 
cred.  Hence  the  origin  of  brute  worfiiip.  In  the 
temple  of  Mendts  was  kept  a  hc-goat,  to  whom  facri- 
ficcs  of  a  V  ly  monftrous  kind  were  ofFcicd.  Herodo- 
tus, fpeaking  of  the  praefcCUire  of  AJend/s,  faysf, 
^ytvila  S  IV  Tu  vo/xo  T'iOla'i^'fLciv  791/To  T'j  Tffaf  ■yvvotiKi  Tecc- 
J"  f    fyfjytTO    xvaixvSav.      T'jVto   ic    !TiSlt^c\    avSfi'Ta-v    arrfAfTn, 

Our  re;iders,  learned  and  unlearned,  will  forgive  us 
for  not  tr  lufiat'ng  this  pafiage,  which  contains,  how- 
ever, nothing  that  is  not  confirmed  by  the  teftimony 
of  other  writers;  pavticukrly  of  Plutarch,  and  Pin- 
dar as  he  is  quoted  by  Strabo.  The  moft  wonderful 
circumftance  of  this  monftrous  facrifice  is,  that  it  was 
made  publicly  in  the  piefence  of  a  great  concourfe  of 
men  !  But  to  what  divinity  was  it  made  i'  To  a  mere 
goat,  or  to  forr.e  fuperior  principle  animating  the 
goat  ?  Doubtlefs  to  the  latter  ;  for  it  is  faid  that  the 
fair  worfhippers  were  of  the  hrft  rank,  and  of  unfpot- 
ted  fame  ;  and  that  if  they  had  borne  a  different  cha- 
racter, the  deity  would  not  have  accepted  of  their  de- 
votions. 

The  deity  whom  the  Egyptians  adored  by  the  name 
»f  Menda,  was  no  other  ihaa  the  Soul  of  the  Uni- 


verfe  ;  for  he  was  their  moft  ancient  god  :  and  we  are      Pan. 

told  by  Plutarch  If,  "  That    they   took   the  firft  God' ^~~^ 

and  the  Univerfe  for  one  and  the  fame  thinf."  Hence  *  i',  ■> 
his  name  nav  atnong  the  Greeks  :-  not  that  either 
the  Greeks  or  their  maliers  in  theology  worihipped, 
as  the  firll  god,  mere  brute  matter,  but  that  fpirit 
which  they  conceived  to  be  coeterr;d  with  mattei, 
and  to  animate  ail  things,  mr.king  them  one.  Thus 
Orpheus,  who  imported  the  Egyptian  doctrine  into 
Greece,  declares  that  all  things  are  one  :  and  after 
him  Parmenldas,  and  other  philofophers,  taught,  ,» 
j.vairo-av,  that  "  One  is  the  univerfe  ;"  and  that  "  the 
univerfe  is  immoveable.''  That  the  ancient  Grecian 
Pan,  or  the  Egyptian  Maidcs,  was  not  the  corporeal 
world,  as  fenfelet)  and  inanimate,  hut  the  whoie  fyf- 
tem  of  things,  animated  and  eternal,  appears  further 
from  the  following  teftimony  of  Macrobius.  "  Huiic 
deuin  Arcades  colunt,  uppeiiantcj  r^v  ts,-  \j>.r<:  xif.ii., 
Hou  fylvarum  dominura,  fed  univtrfac  fubftantis;  mate- 
rial!? dominatorem; — The  Arcadi;ins  worfiiip  this  god, 
calling  him  the  lord  of  Hyle  ;  i.  e.  not  the  lord  of 
tiie  woods,  but  the  lord  of  all  material  fubifance." 
In  the  fame  manner,  Pharnutus  [|  defcribes  the  Pan  II  ^"''r 
of  the  other  Greeks,  not  as  the  mere  corporeal  world,  '^'"''"-  ^'''*' 
but  as  the  intelleftual  principle  aftuating  it  and  prefi-  v;"^/'°/" 
ding  over  it:  and  he  addi,  that  "  Pan  wa3  feigned  to  be  «f. 
lafcivious,  becaufe  of  the  multitude  o( ffsrmatlc  reafons 
in  the  world,  and  the  continual  mixtures  and  genera- 
tion of  things." 

The  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  Jablonfkf,  had 
nearly  the  fame  notion  with  the  Greeks  of  the  fpirit 
which  ihey  worlTiipped  as  the  Soul  of  the  Univerfe  ; 
only  they  i.'ave  to  it  both  fcxes.  As  the  maker,  go- 
vernor, and  bountirtd  father  of  univerfal  nature,  they 
confidered  it  as  a  tuale,  whofe  fymbol  was  the  he-goat 
of  Mendes  ;  and  as  a.  female  it  was  adored  by  the  name 
oi  JJis,  to  whom  the Jhe goat  was  confecrated,  though 
rot  held  in  fuch  veneration  as  the  male.  From  this 
view  of  the  Egyptian  cr.icd,  the  facrifice  which  ws* 
have  mentioned  appears  no  longer  unaccountable.  It 
was  made  to  a  god,  believed  to  be  the  univerfal  fource 
of  fecundity,  and  to  whom,  from  the  well-known 
characler  of  the  animal,  whom  he  was  fuppofed  to  ac- 
tuate, tkey  had  reafon  to  believe  it  would  be  moit  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  Greeks  never  worftiippsd  their  Pan  by  the  em- 
blem of  a. living  goat  ;  l-ut  they  painted  him  with  the 
lower  parts  of  a  goat,  for  a  reafon  which  ihall  be  af- 
tcrwaids  mentioned.  How  he  came  to  degenerate 
among  that  people,  from  one  of  the  Dii  majurum  gen- 
tium, or  rather  from  the  firft  principle  of  all  things,. 
to  tile  rank  of  a  t'ssmon  or  dcmi-god,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  fay  :  but  that  fuch  was  his  fate,  is  certain  ; 
for  under  this  laft  charatter  mention  is  made  both  of 
his  birth  and  his  decitli. 

Whofe  fon  he  was,  is  not  agreed  among  them.  Ho- 
mer makes  him  the  fon  of  Mercury,  and  fays  he  was  call- 
ed Pi.n  from  "'',  omtte,  becaufe  he  charmed  all  the  gods 
with  his  flute;  others  fay  that  he  wr.s  the  fon  of  Demo- 
gorgon,  and  firft  invented  the  otgan,  of  feven  unequal 
reeds,  joined  together  inapartiLularmanner:  Having  on 
a  time  fought  with  Cupid,  that  god  in  fpite  made  him 
fall  in  love  with  the  coy  nymph  Syrinx,  who,  ying 
from  him  to  the  banks  of  Fadon,  a  river  of  Arcadia, 
at  the  inftant  prayers  of  the  Nymphs  was  turned  into 
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y^"-  a  (■ee(3,  as  fcer  name  in  Greek  Cgoinea,  whicli  the  god 
•  grafping  inftead  of  her,  made  a  pipe  of  it,  and  tor  his 
mufic  was  adored  by  the  Arcadians.  'I'he  moft  com- 
mon opinion  was,  that  he  w.is  the  fon  of  Mercury  nnd 
Penelope.  But  Nut.  Comes,  out  of  Dwis  Saimus, 
makes  his  birth  fcandalous,  by  fayin;^  he  was  called  "■*', 
becaufe  begot  by  all  Penelope's  fuitors.  He  was  paint- 
ed half-mau  half  goat,  having  large  goats  horns,  a  chap- 
let  of  pine  on  his  red  face,  a  pleafant  laughter,  with 
the  feet  and  tail  of  a  goat ;  a  motely  &ln  covering  his 
body,  with  a  crooked  ilick  in  one  hand  and  his  pipe 
in  the  other.  Sec  him  nicely  defcribed  by  Sil  I'.al. 
i  ?.  326.  i£ pq-  a  fight  enough  to  fright  women  and 
children,  yea,  armed  men  too  ;  for  when  Brennus  the 
Gaul  was  about  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphos,  he  by  night  (truck  fiich  a  terror  into  his 
army,  that  he  quitted  his  faorilegious  delign  :  hence 
Patuci  lerrores.  Yet,  as  homely  as  he  was,  he  pleafcd 
the  goddcfs  Luna,  turning  himfclf  eafily  into  a  white 
ram,  Viigil,  Georg.  III.  393.  isf  deinceps ;  and  the 
nymph  Dryope  alio,  almoft  putting  olF  his  divinity, 
and  turning  Ihepherd  for  her  Lke.  Neither  was  he 
difpleafing  to  other  nymphs,  wlio  arc  generally  maJe 
dancing  round  about  him  to  hear  the  cha.'-ms  of  his 
pipe.  The  ufual  offerings  made  him  were  milk  and 
honey,  in  (hepherd's  wooden  bowls ;  alfo  they  ficrifi- 
ted  to  him  a  dog,  the  wolf's  enemy  ;  whence  his  ufual 
epithet  is  ^j't'o.  ;  and  whence  alfo  his  priells  were  call- 
ed Luferci. 

His  fellival  was  celebrated  on  February  i^\}\  by 
the  Romans,  brought  into  Italy  by  Evander  the  Ar- 
cadian, and  revived  afterwards  by  Romulus,  in  memo- 
ry of  his  prefcrver.  He  was  alfo  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Inuus,  ab  ineundo.  FiJ.  Liv.  {.  5.  Macrob.  Sat. 
I.  22.  and  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  VI.  775.  The  anci- 
ents, by  giving  fo  many  adjunfts  and  attributes  to  this 
idol  as  we  have  obferved  above,  fcem  to  have  defign- 
ed  him  for  the  fymbol  of  the  univerfe  ;  his  upper  parts 
being  human,  becaufe  the  upper  part  of  the  world  is 
fair,  beautiful,  fmiliRg,  like  his  face  ;  his  horns  fym- 
bolize  the  rays  of  the  fun  and  of  the  moon  ;  his  red 
face,  the  fplendor  of  the  Iky  ;  the  fpotted  fltin  where- 
with he  is  clothed,  the  liars  which  befpangle  the  fir 
mamcnt ;  the  roughnefs  of  his  lower  parts,  beafts  and 
vegetables ;  his  goat's  feet,  the  folidity  of  the  earth  ; 
his  pipe,  compaft  of  feven  reeds,  the  fevcn  planets, 
which  they  fay  make  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres  :  his 
crook,  bending  round  at  the  top,  the  years  circling  in 
one  another.     Serv.  Interpr. 

Having  faid  fo  much  of  Pan,  both  as  a  felfexiftent 
god  and  as  a  generated  daemon,  we  (hall  conclude  the 
article  with  fome  obfervation^  on  Plutarch's  account 
of  the  prodigy  which  happened  at  his  death  ;  for  in 
the  Pagan  creed,  daemons  were  not  all  believed  immor- 
*  Lih.  i'  tal. — "  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (fays  our  author  "), 
Oracul.  certain  perfons  on  a  voyage  from  Alia  to  Italy,  and 
Utfca.  failing  towards  the  evening  by  the  Echinedes,  were 
there  becalmed,  and  heard  a  loui  voice  from  the  fhore 
calling  on  one  Thamus  an  Egyptian  pilot  whom 
they  had  on  board.  Thamus,  as  may  be  fuppofed, 
lidened  with  attention  ;  and  the  voice,  after  re- 
peating his  name  thrice,  commanded  him  when  he 
came  to  the  Pelodes,  to  declare  that  the  Great  Pan 
was  dead.  The  man,  with  the  advice  of  his  compa- 
nions, refolved,  that  if  they  (hould  have  a  quick  gale 


off  the  Ptlo(!ca,  lie  vrculd  pafis  by  in  {ilence  ;  fcct  tnat 
if  they  fhould  be  becalmed,  he  v/ould  perferm  what  ' 
the  voice  had  commanded.  Adhering  to  this  refolu- 
tion,  they  foon  arrived  off  the  dcliined  iflands,  and 
were  immediately  becalmed,  there  being  neither  breath 
of  wind  nor  agitation  of  water.  Upon  this  Thamu* 
looking  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  (hip  towards  the 
land,  pronounced  with  a  loud  voice  "  ^.>av-  n^y  r>hw^ 
The  Great  Pants  dead!  and  was  inltantly  anfwered  from 
the  (hore  by  numberlefs  bowlings  and  lamentations. 

This  (lory,  which  has  fo  much  the  air  of  impof- 
ture,  has  not  only  been  admitted  as  truth  hy  men  of 
the  tirll  eminence  ior  learning  and  acutenefs,  but  hag 
been  applied  to  our  Saviour,  whofe  death  (fays  Cud- 
worth)  the  demons  mourned,  not  from  love,  but  from 
a  prtfage  that  it  would  put  a  period  to  the  tyranny 
and  domination  wiiich  they  had  fo  long  exercifed  over 
the  fouli.and  bodies  of  men.  In  fi-ipport  of  this  opi- 
nion, he  quotes  feveral  pafTages  of  Scripture,  fuch  as, 
"Now  is  the  prince  of  this  world  judged;"  and,  "Ha- 
ving fpoiled  principalities  and  powers  (by  his  death 
upon  the  crofn),  he  triumphed  over  them  in  it."  He 
affirms  likewife,  that  "  Pan  being  taken  for  that  rea- 
fon  or  underllanding  by  which  all  things  were  made, 
and  by  which  they  are  nil  gsvcrncd,  or  for  that  di- 
vine wifdom  which  diifufeth  itfcli  through  all  things, 
is  a  name  which  might  very  well  fignify  God  manifejl- 
edinthefifi." 

The  authority  of  Cudworth  is  great;  but  agrouud- 
Icfs  opinion  has  feldom  l.een  propped  by  weaker  rea- 
foning  than  he  makes  ufe  of  on  this  occafion.  V\\.u 
tarch  indeed  fays,  and  feems  to  believe,  that  this  pro- 
digy fell  out  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  as  he 
mentions  not  the  year  ©f  that  reign,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  was  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Savi- 
our. The  dismons  who  inhabited  the  Echinedes 
knew  what  had  been  tranfafled  at  Jerufalem  fardiftant 
from  their  iflanda  ;  they  knew  t'ne  name  of  the  pilot 
of  a  ftrange  (hip  ;  they  knew  that  the  mariners  of  that 
(hip  had  refolved  to  difobey  their  command,  unlefs 
becalmed  off  the  Pelodes  ;  they  had  power  over  both 
the  winds  and  waves  at  the  Pelodes,  and  exerted  that 
power  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  command  ;  and 
yet  thefe  all-knowing  and  powerful  beings  were  un- 
der the  necelTity  of  csllling  in  the  aid  of  a  man  to  de- 
liver a  meffage  to  their  companions,  inhabiting  a  place 
to  which  the  very  fame  ftory  alTures  us  that  their  own 
pov/er  and  knowledge  reached.  Should  it  be  faid  that 
the  daeiBons  were  compelled  by  divine  pfcwer  thus  pub- 
licly to  make  known  to  man  Chrid's  triumph  over 
the  kingdom  of  darknefs,  we  beg  leave  to  a(k  why 
they  were  not  likewife  compelled  to  give  him  another 
name,  fince  it  is  certain,  that  at  the  sera  of  Tiberius, 
and  long  before,  illiterate  Pagans,  fuch  as  common 
feamen  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  been,  knew  no  other 
Fan  than  the  fabled  fon  of  Penelope  and  iMercury  ? — 
Indeed  the  other  Pan,  taken  for  that  reafon  or  under- 
Handing  by  which  all  things  were  made,  could  not 
polTibly  be  the  being  here  meant  ;  for,  erroneous  as  the 
Pagan  fyftem  was,  there  is  nothing  in  it  fo  cemplttely 
abfurd  as  the  death  of  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  the 
maker  of  all  things  ;  nor  do  v^e  believe  that  any  Pa- 
gan ever  exifted,  who  dreamed  that  fuch  a  death  was 
poffible. 

What  then,  it  will  be  alked,  ate  we  to  underftand 
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by  this  ilory  ?  Plutarch   ^vas   eminent  for  kno-v'et^je 
and  integrity,  and  he  relates  it  without  exprefTuig  a 
,  doubt  of  its  truth.     He  does  fo  ;  Vut  nuny  a  man  of 
worth  has  been  credulous;  and   though  tiiat  was  not 
his  charadcr,  this  prodigy  may  be  accounted  for  by  na- 
tural means.     Germanicus   vas   btlieved  to  have  been 
poifoned,  at  lead  with  the  knowledge,  if  not  by  the 
command,  of  Tiberius ;  and  there  was  nothing  which 
the  Romans  fo  deeply  deplored  as  the  untimely  death 
of  that  accomplilheJ  prince*.     They  fancied  that  his 
body  was  animated,  not   by   a   human  foul,  but  by  a 
.  fuperior  dsemon  ;  and  they  decreed  to  him  ftatues  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  and  even   facrifices.     His  widow 
Was  hijrhly  honoured,  as  having  been  nearly  relnted  to 
a  divinity,  and  his  children  were  adored  as  demi-gods. 
Thefe  fafts  being   admitted,   nothing    appears  to  us 
more  probable  than  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Mo- 
'i(heim|,  who  thinks   that   fome  flirewd  ftatefmm,  in 
order  to  excite  the   popular   fury   againft  Tiberius  to 
the  higheft  pitch,  invented  this  ftory,  and  bribed  fo- 
reign mariners  to   fpread   it  among  the  people,  who 
would  naturally  believe,    thnt   by  the  great  Pan  was 
meant  their  favourite  Germanicus.     This  hypothefio  is 
at  kaft  countenanced  by  what  Plutarch  tells  us  of  the 
anxiety  of   the   emperor  to  difcover  what  perfjnage 
could  be  meant  by  the  Pan  whofe  death   was  announ- 
ced to  the  feamen  :   he  confulted   the   learned  men  of 
Rome,  who,  in  order  to  reftore  peace  to  the  city,  de- 
clared that  they  uuderftood  it  of  none  othci  th^n  the 
fon  of  Pentlope  and  Mercury. 

PANACEA,  among  phyficians,  denotes  an  uni- 
^•erfal  medicine,  or  a  remedy  for  all  difeafes  ;  a  thing 
impolTible  to  be  obtiiincd. 

PANADA,  a  diet  confifting  of  breal  boiled  In 
water  to  the  confiitence  of  pulp,  and  fweetened  with 
a  litlle  fugar. 

PANAMA,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Da- 
lien  in  South  America,  where  the  treafures  of  gold 
and  filver,  and  the  other  rich  merchandifes  of  Peru, 
are  lodged  in  magazines  till  they  are  fcnt  to  Europe. 
VV.  Long.  82.  15.  N.  Lat.  8.  57. 

When  Guzman  firft  touched  at  this  place  in  1514, 
it  confifted  entirely  of  fifherraens  huts.  Oriua 
d'Avila  fettled  a  colony  here  in  a  few  years  after,  and 
in  152 1  it  was  conftituted  a  city  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  with  the  proper  privileges.  In  1670  it 
was  facked  and  burnt  by  John  Morgan,  an  Engliih 
adventurer,  who  had  the  preceding  year  t.iken  Porto 
Bello.  This  misfortune  induced  the  inhabitants  to 
remove  the  city  to  its  prefent  fltuation,  dillant  about 
a  league  from  the  place  where  it  ftood  before.  For 
the  greater  fecurity,  the  new  city  was  inciofed  by  a 
free-tlone  wall,  and  the  houfes  were  buiit  of  Hone  and 
brick.  Since  that  time  fevcral  baftions  have  been 
added,  and  now  there  is  always  a  conipltte  garrifon 
maintained,  and  the  walls  are  mounted  with  large  can- 
non. But  all  thefc  precaution.';  could  not  fave  thi-s  city 
from  another  misfortune  ;  it  was  entirely  confumc!  by 
fire  in  the  year  1737.  After  this  accident  it  was 
agnin  rebuilt;  in  the  manner  as  it  now  ftands,  with 
neat  elegant  houfes,  but  not  magnificent.  The  inha- 
bitar.ts  are  rr.ther  independent  in  their  fortunes  than 
rich  ;  there  are  few  of  them  opulent,  and  fcarce  any  in 
a  ftate  ot  poverty.  As  to  the  harbour,  it  is  conveni- 
ent, and  well  fecurcd  againft  ftornls  by  a  number  of 


furrounding  Klands,   and   is  capable  of  conv.ining  the  Pa^ima, 
largeft  fleets.     Here  the  royal   audience  is  fcatcd,  at  ._'""'•  , 
which  the  governor  of  PansmS  refides;  for  which  reafin 
thi'  city  is  commonly  detmed  the  capit.:l  of  the  provime. 

This  place,  a  little  while  aft^r  it  was  founded, 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma. 
Some  hopes  were  at  firft  entertained  from  the  three 
provinces  of  Panama,  Darien,  and  Veragua,  which 
compofed  it ;  but  this  profperity  vanifhed  inftanta- 
neoufly.  The  favnges  of  Darien  recovered  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  mines  of  the  two  other  provinces 
were  found  to  be  neither  fufficiently  abundant,  nor  of 
an  alloy  good  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  work 
them.  Five  or  fix  fmall  boroughs,  in  which  are  feea 
fomc  Europeans  quite  naked,  and  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber of  Indians  who  have  come  to  refiJe  there,  form 
the  whole  of  this  (late,  which  the  Spaniards  are  not 
alhamed  of  honouring  with  the  great  name  of  king- 
dom. It  is  in  general  bairen  and  imwholefome,  and 
contributes  nothing  to  trade  but  pearls. 

The  pearl  fifhery  is  carried  on  in  the  ifiinda  of  the 
gulph.  The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  employ 
fucti  of  their  negroes  in  it  as  are  good  fwimmers. 
Thefe  flaves  plunge  and  replunge  in  the  fea  in  fearck 
of  peErls,  till  this  exercife  has  cxhaufted  their  llrength 
or  their  fpirlts. 

Every  negro  is  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  number 
of  oyilers.  Thofe  in  which  there  are  no  pearls,  or  ia 
which  the  pearl  is  not  entirely  formed,  are  not  reckoned. 
What  he  is  able  to  find  beyond  the  ftipulated  obliga- 
tion, is  confidered  as  his  indifputable  property  :  he  may 
fell  ic  to  whom  he  pleafes ;  but  commonly  he  cedes  it 
to  his  mafter  at  a  moderate  price. 

Sea  rconfters,  which  abound  more  about  the  iflands 
where  pearls  are  found  than  on  the  neighbouring  coaft s,. 
render  this  fiiking  dangerous.  Some  of  thefe  devour 
the  divers  in  an  inllant.  The  manta  fifh,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  figure,  furrounds  them,  tolls 
them  under  its  body,  and  fuffocates  them.  In  order 
to  defend  themlelves  agamll  fuch  enem.ies,  every  diver 
is  armed  with  a  poniard  :  the  moment  he  perceives  any 
of  thefe  voracious  fifh,  he  attacks  them  v/ith  precau- 
tion, woimds  them,  and  drives  them  away.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  there  are  always  fome  fifliermen  deftroy-- 
ed,  and  a  great  number  crippled. 

The  pearls  of  Panama  are  commonly  of  a  very  fine 
water.  Some  of  them  are  even  remarkable  for  their 
fize  and  figure  :  thtfe  were  formerly  fold  in  Europe. 
Since  art  has  imitated  them,  and  the  paffion  for 
diamonds  has  entirely  fuperfeded  or  prodigioufly  di- 
minilhed  the  rife  of  them,  they  have  found  a  new  mart 
more  advantageous  than  the  firft.  They  are  carried 
to  Peru,  wheie  they  are  iu  great  eflimation. 

This  branch  of  trade  has,  however,  infinitely  lef» 
contributed  to  give  reputation  te  Pan?ma,  than  the 
advantage  which  it  hath  long  enjoyed  of  being  the 
mart  of  nil  tLe  produtlions  of  t!ic  country  of  the 
Incis  that  are  deflined  for  the  old  world.  Thefe 
riches,  whi^h  are  bi ought  hither  by  a  fmall  fleet,  were 
carried,  fome  on  mules,  others  by  the  river  Chagre, 
to  Porto  Bello,  that  is  fituated  on  the  northern  coail 
of  the  illhmus  which  feparates  the  two  feas.  See  Da- 
rien. 

PANARI,  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands,  lying  in  the 
Tufcan  Sea.    It  ie  o.nly  five  njilss  in  circumference. 
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Panaro,    and  the  foil  is   barren.      E.  Long.  15.  o.  N.  Lat. 

Panathe-    on.  o. 

i)a;a.  PANARO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes    in    the 

■"^      '        '  Apennines,  cr'offes   tbc  valley  of  Frignano,    and  run- 

■ning  on  the  confines  of  the  Modenefe  and  Bolognefe, 

waters  Fcnal,  and  falls  into  the  ?o  at  Bondeno,  ten 

miles  above  Ferrara.  . 

PaNATHEN^E  A, '•'"^^''■•'"«, in  Grecian  antiquity, 

an  ancient  Athenian  feftival,  in  honour  of  Minerva  the 
protearefs  of  Athen.i,  and  called  AiL-r.^ra.  Harpo- 
cration  and  Suidas  refer  the  inllitutian  of  this  feflival 
to  Erichthonius  IV.  kin^  of  Athens,  who  lived  before 
Tbefeus.  Theocoret  alone  fays  the  feaft  was  efta- 
blifhed  !  y  Orpheus.  Be  this  a«  it  will,  till  1  hcfeus  it 
was  never  a  particular  feaft  of  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
was  called  fimply  y^/Ai-n<fYJ  .•  but  that  prince,  uniting 
all  the  people  of  Attica  into  one  republic,  they  after- 
wards  all  affifted  at  the  feaft  ;  whence  the  nanie  Pana- 
then^a,  i.  e.  the  feaft  of  all  Attica.  In  effeil  all  At- 
tica was  prefent ;  and  each  people  fent  a  Ijullock.  for 
the  facrifices,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  vaft 
multitude  of  people  affemMed. 

There  were  two  feftivals  under  this  denomination, 
the  e;rcatcr  and  the  lell'er.  The  greater  panathen»a 
were^exhibiteJ  every  Pve  years  ;  the  Icfs  every  three, 
or,  according  to  fome  writers,  annunlly.  Though  the 
celebration  of  neither,  at  firft,  employed  more  than  one 
dp.y  ;  yet  in  after-times  thty  were  protra<3ed  for  the 
fpace  of  many  days,  and  folemnii:ed  with  .,'re--iter  pre- 
parations and  magnificence  than  at  their  fuft  inftitu- 
tion. 

The  ceremonies  were  the  fame  in  the  great  and  the 
little  panathensa  ;  excepting  for  a  banner,  wherein  the 
aclions  of  the  goddeff  were  reprefented  in  embroidery, 
performed  by  maids,  with  the  nimesof  thofe  who  had 
diftinguiflied  thenifelves  in  the  fervice  of  fhe  republic  ; 
which  was  only  f'orne  at  the  greater. 

Prizes  were  eltablilhcd  tliere  for  three  different  kinds 
of  combat :  the  firtt  confifted  of  foot  and  horfe  races ; 
the  fecond,  of  athletic  exercifes  ;  and  the  third,  of 
poetical  and  mufical  contefts.  Tkefe  laft  are  faid  to 
Lave  been  inftituted  by  Pericles.  Sing,  rs  of  the  firft 
clafs,  accompanied  by  performers  on  the  flute  and 
cithara,  extrcifed  their  talents  here,  upon  fubjefts  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  diretlors  of  thefe  exhibitions. 

The  following  is  the  order  obferved  in  this  feftival, 
according  to  M.  Barthelemi,  who  quotes  numerous 
A.„-t...r.,  authorities  on  the  occafion  :  "  The  inhabitancs  of  the 
vol  ii.  different  towns  of  Attica  thronged  to  the  capital,  lead- 
P-434-  ino-  with  them  a  great  number  of  vidims  deftined  (or 
facrificeii  to  the  ,T-oddef3.  In  the  fiift  morning  were 
the  horfe-races,  in  which  the  fons  of  the  fir.1  citizens  of 
Atiiens  contended  for  the  honour  of  the  viAory.  In 
the  ftadium  were  other  young  men  ftra;;ylinc;  for  the 
prize  at  wreftling,  and  different  exercifes  of  the  body ; 
and  in  the  Odeum  were  feveral  muficians  engajred  in 
gentler  and  lefs  p-rilous  contefts.  Some  executed 
pieces  on  the  flute  or  cithara;  others  fang,  and  accom- 
panied their  voices  with  one  of  thefc  inftiunients.  The 
fubjtd  propofed  to  them  was  the  eulogium  of  Harmo- 
dius,  Ariftogiton,  and  Tlirafybulus,  who  had  refcued 
the  republic  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrants  by  which  it 
was  opprefled  :  for,  among  the  Athenians,  pnblic  in- 
ftitutions  are  fo  many  monuments  for  the  citizens  who 
have  fervcd  the  ftatc,  and  leffona  for  thofe  who  are 
N-"  258. 
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called  upon  to  render  it  fervice.  A  crown  of  olive, 
and  a  veffel  filled  with  oil,  were  the  prizes  beftowed  ^ 
upon  the  vidors.  Crowns  were  afterwards  conferred 
on  individuals,  who  appeared  to  the  people  to  have 
merited  that  maik  of  honour  by  their  zeal  in  the  fer. 
vice  of  their  country. 

"  At  the  Ceramicus  palfe-i  a  proceflion,  formed 
without  the  wall.,  and  which  began  at  that  place  to 
file  otf.  It  was  compoU'd  of  i/ifferent  claftts  of  citi- 
zens crowned  with  chapltts  of  flowers,  and  remarkable 
for  their  perfonal  beauty.  Among  the  number  were 
old  men  of  a  mijeftic  and  venerable  appearance,  bear- 
ino'  branches  of  olive  ;  miJdle-agcJ  men,  who,  armed 
with  lances  and  with  bucklers,  feemed  only  to  refpire 
war;  youth  from  eighteen  lotwent\,  who  fang  hy  mm 
in  honour  of  the  godJefs  ;  btauiifui  boys,  clad  in  a 
fimple  tunic,  adorned  only  with  their  native  graces  ; 
and,  laftly,  girls,  who  were  of  the  firll  fr.mihes  in 
Athens,  and  whofe  features,  ftiape,  and  depoitment, 
attraded  every  eye.  With  their  hands  they  held 
ba&ets  on  their  heads,  which,  under  a  rich  veil,  con- 
tained facred  uttnfih,  cakes,  and  every  thing  neceflary 
for  the  facrifices.  Female  attendants,  who  followed 
them,  with  one  hand  held  over  them  an  umbrella,  and 
carried  in  the  other  a  folding  chair.  This  is  a  fpeciea 
of  fervitude  impofed  on  the  daughters  of  all  foreigners 
fettled  at  Athens:  a  fervitude  they  ftiare  in  common 
with  their  fathers  and  mothers,  who  likewife  carried 
on  their  Ihou'ders  vetfcls  filled  with  water  and  honey, 
for  the  purpofe  of  libaions.  I'hey  were  followed  by 
eight  muficians  ;  four  of  whom  played  on  the  flute 
and  four  on  the  lyre.  After  them  came  rhapf.  difta 
finging  the  poems  ot  Homer  ;  and  dancers  armed  at 
alt  points,  who,  attacking  each  other  at  intervals,  re- 
prefented, to  the  found  of  the  flute,  the  battle  of 
Minerva  with  the  Titans.  Next  came  a  ftiip  that  ap- 
peared to  g^ide  over  the  ground  by  the  power  of  the 
winH,  and  the  efforts  of  a  great  number  ot  rowers,  but 
which  really  was  put  in  motion  by  concealed  m^.cht- 
nery.  The  veffel  had  a  f«il  of  light  HutI,  on  which 
young  girls  had  reprefented  in  embroidery  the  viilory 
of  Minerva  over  the  Titans.  On  it  alfo  they  had.  de- 
piiled,  by  order  ot  the  government,  fome  heroes  whofe 
i.'luilrious  deeds  had  merited  to  be  celeJ/rafed  with 
thofe  of  the  gods.  This  proceffion  marched  on  with 
folemn  fteps,  under  the  dircftion  ot  feveral  magiftrates ; 
and  traverfed  the  molt  frequented  quarter  of  the  city 
amidft  a  crowd  of  fpeflators,  moft  of  whom  were 
pla-::ed  on  fcaffolds  eretited  for  the  occafion.  When  it 
had  reached- the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  the 
fail  of  the  fliip  was  taken  down  and  carried  to  the 
citadel,  where  it  was  depofiled  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. 

"  In  the  evening,  at  the  academy,  wis  the  torch 
race.  The  courfe  is  only  fix  or  feveu  lladia  in  length. 
It  extends  from  the  altar  of  Prometheus,  which  is  at 
the  gate  of  this  garden,  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Several  young  men  are  ftaiioned  in  this  interval  at 
equal  diftances.  When  the  ftiouts  of  the  multitude 
have  given  the  fignal,  the  firft  lights  his  flambeau  at 
the  altar,  and,  running  with  it,  hands  it  to  the  fecond, 
who  tranfmits  it  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  thiid,  and 
fo  fucceflively.  He  who  fuffers  it  to  be  extinguifhed 
can  no  more  enter  the  lifts ;  and  they  who  (lacken  their 
pace  are  expofed  to  the  railleries,  and  even  blows,  of 
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the  populace.  To  gain  the  piize,  it  h  neceflary  to 
have  pafll'd  through  the  diffrrent  ftations  with  fucctfs. 
This  trial  of  fl<ill  was  frequently  repeated,  and  is 
diveifified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  feftivals. 

"  The  candidates  who  had  been  crowned  at  the  dif- 
ferent exervjifes  invited  their  friends  to  fupper.  Sump- 
tuous repafls  were  given  in  the  prytsneum  and  other 
public  places,  which  lafted  till  the  following  day.  The 
people  among  v.hom  the  immolated  vitllms  were  dif- 
tribated  fpread  tables  on  every  fide,  and  gave  a  loofe 
to  their  lively  and  tumultuous  mirth." 

PANAX,  Ginseng  :  A  genus  of  the  dicecia  order. 
Belonging  to  the  polygamic  clafs  of  plants.  There  are 
five  fpecies  of  this  plant,  i.  Quinquefolium.  2.  Tri- 
folium.    3.  Fruticofum.    4.  Arborea.     5.  Spinofa. 

The  firll  and  fecond  are  natives  of  North  America. 
The  quinquefolium  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  fame 
■  with  the  Tartarian   ginfeng  ;  the  figures  and  defcrip- 
tions  of  that  plant  which  have  been  fent  to  Europe  by 
the  miflionaries  agreeing  perfeSly  with  the  American 
plant.     This  hath  a  jointed,  flefhy,  and  taper  root,  as 
large  as  a  man's  finger,  frequently  divided  into  two 
fmaller  fibres  downwards.     The  ftalk  rifes  near  a  foot 
and  an  half  high,  and  is  naked  at  the  top,  where  it 
genersHy  divides  into  three  fmaller  foot-ftalks,   each 
iullaining  a  leaf  compofed  of  five  fpear-fhaped  lobts, 
fawed  on  their  edges :  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  a 
little  hairy.     The  flowers  grow  on  a  flender  foot- ftalk, 
juft  at  the  divifion  of  the  foot-ftalks  which  fuftain  the 
leaves,  and  are  formed  into  a  fmall  umbel  at  the  top  : 
they  are  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour,  compofed  of 
(   fmall  yellow  petals,  which  are  recurved.     Woodville* 
fays  they  are  white  ;    that  they   are   produced   In  a 
roundifh  terminal  umbel,  and   are   hermaphrodite  or 
male  on  feparate  plants.     The  foimer  (fee  the  Plate) 
fiand   in   clofe   fimple   umbels  :     the  involucrum  con- 
fifts  of  fevefal  fmall,    tapering,    pointed,   permanent 
leaves  ;  the  proper  calyx  is  tubular,  and  divided  at  the 
rim  into  five  fmall  teeth  :  the  corolla  confifts  of  five 
petals,  which  are  fmall,  oval,  equal,  and  reilexed  :  the 
filaments  are  five,   (liort,  and  furnilhed  with  fimple  an- 
therae  :  the  germen  is  roundiih,  placed  below  the  co- 
rolla, and  fuj'ports  two  ihort  erect  Ityles,  crowned  by 
fimple  ftigmata:   tlie  fruit  is  an  umbllicattd  two-celled 
berry,  each  containing  a  fingle  irregularly  heart  (haped 
feed.     The  flowers  appear  in  the   beginning  of  June  ; 
and  are  fucceeded  by  comprefled,  heart  fnaped  berries, 
which  are  firft  green,  but  afterwards  turn  rejl ;  inclofing 
two  hard,  comprefled,  heart-fliaped  feeds,  which  ripen 
in  the  beginning  of  Auguft.      I'he  fecond  fort  grows 
naturally  in  the  fame  countries :  but  Mr  Miller  never 
faw  more  than  one  plant,  which  was  fent  to  him  from 
Maryland,  and  did  not  live  beyond  the  firft  year;  being 
planted  in  a  dry  foil,  in  a  very  dry  feafon.      The  ftalk 
was  fingle,  and  did  not  rile  more  than  five  inches  in 
height,  dividing  into  three  foot  ftalks,  each  fuftaining 
a  trifoliate  leaf,  wliofe  lobes  were  longer,   naiTower, 
and  deeper  indented  on  their  edges,  than  the  former. 
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The  flower-ftalk  rofe  from  the  divifiona  of  the  foot-     Pansx. 
ftalk  of  the  leaves ;   but  before  the  flowers  opened,  the  "~~v— ^ 
plant  decayed. 

Ginfeng  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  grow  only  in  Chi-  IfoaJvUlt't 
nefc  Tartary,  aff"c6ting  mountainous  fituations,  ftiaded  ■y"'" 
by  clofe  woods :  but  it  has  now  been  long  known  that  ^^j  jj.'' 
this  plant  is  alfo  a  native  of  North  America,  whence 
M.  Sairafin  tranfmitted  fpecimens  of  it  to  Paris  in  the 
year  1704(A);  and  the  ginfeng  fince  difcovered  in  Ca- 
nada, Penfytvania,  and  Virginia,  by  Lafiteau,  Kalm, 
Bartram,  and  others,  has  been  found  to  correfpond 
exadly  with  the  Tartarian  fpecies ;  and  its  roots  are 
now  regularly  purchafed  by  the  Chinefe,  who  confider 
them  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe  of  eaftern  growth,  which 
are  known  to  undergo  a  certain  preparation,  whereby 
they  afTume  an  appearance  fomewhat  different.  For 
it  is  faid,  that  in  China  the  roots  are  wafhed  and  foaked 
in  a  decoclion  of  rice  or  millet-feed,  and  afterwards 
expofed  to  the  fteam  of  the  liquor,  by  which  they 
acquire  a  greater  firmnefs  and  clearnefs  than  in  their 
natural  ftate(B).  The  plant  was  firft  introduced  into 
England  in  1740  by  that  induftrious  naturalift  Peter 
Collinfon.  They  thrive  in  thofe  places  where  it  liath 
a  light  foil  and  (hady  fituation,  and  will  produce  flowers 
and  feeds  ;  but  the  latter,  though  in  appearance  ripe 
and  perfed,  will  not  produce  any  new  plants,  as  Mr 
Miller  fays  he  has  repeatedly  made  the  experiment, 
and  waited  for  them  three  years  without  difturbing 
the  ground.  There  are  many  good  fpecimens  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew. 

The  dried  root  of  ginfeng,  as  imported   here,   is 
fcarcely  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  about  three 
or  four   inches  long,  frequently  forked,  tranfverfely 
wrinkled,  of  a  horny  texture,  and  both  internally  and 
externally  of  a  yellowiih  white  colour.     On  the  top 
are  commonly  one  or  more  little  knots,  which  are  the 
remains  of  the  ftalks  of  the  preceding  years,  and  from 
the  number  of  which  the  age  of  the  root  is  judged  of. 
"  To  the  tafte  it  difcovers  a  mucilaginous  fweetnefs, 
approaching  to  that  of  liquorice,  accompanied  with 
fonie   degree  of  bitteriflinefs,    and  a   flight  aromatic 
warmth,  with  httle  or  no  fmell.     It  is  far  fweeter,  and 
ef  a  more  grateful  fmell,  than  the  roots  of  fennel,   to 
which   it   has  by    fome   been   fuppofed   fimilar  ;    and 
differs  likewife  remarkably  from  thofe  roots  in  the  na- 
ture and  pharmaceutic  properties  of  its  aclive  princi- 
ples, the  fvveet  matter  of  the  ginfeng  being  preferved 
entire  in  the  watery  as  well  ns  the  fpirituous  extraft, 
whereas  that  of  fennel  roots  is  deftroyed  or  difiipated 
in  the  infpiflatlon  of  the  watery  tiniSure.      The  flight 
aromatic   impregnation  of  the  ginfeng  is   likewife  in 
good  meafure  retained  in  the  watery  extract,  and  per- 
fectly in  the  fpirituous  *."  *  Imi, 
Properties.     The  Chinefe  afcribe  extraordinary  vir- ■^■'^'-  ^^'' 
tues  to  the  root  of  ginfeng  ;   and  have  long  confideiedP'  ^'-' 
it  as  a  fovereign  remedy  in  altnoft  all  difeafts  to  which 
they  are  liable,   having  no  confidence  in  any  medicine 
unlefs  in  combination  with  it.     It  is  obfcrved  by  Jar- 
4  S                                   toux, 


(a)  .Sprrafin  was  correfpondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  hlftory  of  which  his  account 
was  publilhcd  in  1718. 

(e)  The  Chinefe  value  thefe  roots  in  fome  meafure  according  to  their  figure,  cfteeroing  thofe  very  highly 
which  are  regularly  forked,  or  have  a  fancied  rcfemLlance  to  the  human  form. 


Panay. 


*  Pill. 

7r:,n/. 
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toux,  tliat  tlie  ttioft  eminent  phyficians  in  China  have     lacai-i,  the  famoaa  river  Panay  falls  into  the  fea  ;  and 
written  volumes  on  the  medicinal  powers  of  ihis  plant;     the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  covered  by  a  fmall  iHand 

called  Lttlaya,  in  which  port  the  Spaniards  had  a  fafe 
retreat  before  they  difcovered  and  conquered  Manilla 
and  Cavite.  The  fertility  of  Pauay  is  caufed  by  tlie 
many  rivers  that  water  it,  for  there  is  no  traveilinej  a 
league  without  meeting  a  river;  but  more  particularly 
by  the  Panav,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  ifland,  and 


Psnsy, 


aflerting,  that  it  gives  immediate  relief  in  extreme  fa- 
tigue either  of  body  or  mind  ;  that  it  diffolves  pituitous 
humours,  and  rendeis  refpiration  cafy  ;  ftrengthens  the 
ftomach;  promotes  appetite;  ftopG  vomitings;  removes 
hyfterical,  hypochondriacal,  and  all  nervous  affeftions; 
and  gives  a  vigorous  tone  of  body  even  in  extreme  old 

age.   Thefe,  and  many  other  effefts  of  this  root  equally     runs  a  courfe  of  40  leagues.   The  ifland,  for  the  better 
improbable  and  extravagant,  are  related  by  various  au-      aum'niftering  of  juftice,   is  divided   into  jurifdiclions  : 


thors ;  and  J.irtoux  v;as  fo  much  biafTed  by  this  caftern 
prejudice  in  favour  of  ginfeng,  that  he  feems  to  have 
given  them  full  credit,  and  confirms  them  in  fome 
meafure  from  his  own  experience.  He  faya,  "  Nobody 
can   imagiRe  that  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars  would  fet 


Jiisti.  vol.ii, 
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the  firit,  called  Panay,  contains  all  that  lies  between 
Cape  Potol  and  Bulacabi  ;  the  reft;  of  the  ifland  is 
ful-ijeft  to  the  alcayde  of  Otton,  who  rciides  at  lloilo, 
a  point  ot  land  running  out  Into  the  fea,  on  the  fouth 
fide,  between  the  two  rivers  of  Tig  Bavan  and  Jaro, 
fo  high  a  value  upon  this  roat,  if  it  did  not  eon  tantly  and,  with  the  ifiand  Imaras,  forms  a  ftralt  not  above 
produce  a  good  effeft."— "  I  obferved  the  ftate  of  half  a  league  over,  or  rather  an  open  harbour.  On 
my  pulfe,  and  then  took  half  of  a  root  raw  :  in  an  this  point  the  governor  Don  Gonzalo  Ronquiilo  caufed 
hour  after  I  found  my  pulfe  much  fuller  and  quicker;  a  fort  to  be  built  in  the  year  1681.  The  ifljnd  con- 
Ihad  an  appetite,  and  found  myfelf  much  more  vigo-  tains  about  16,360  triljutary  Indians,  partly  belonging 
rous,  and  could  bear  labour  much  better  and  eaher  to  the  king  and  partly  to  particular  cncomienderos 
than  before.  But  I  did  not  rely  on  this  trial  alone,  or  lords  ;  but  they  all  pay  in  rice,  the  ifland  producing- 
imagining  that  this  alteration  mi^ht  proceed  from  the  100,000  bulhels,  Spanilh  meafure,  and  but  httle  other 
reft  we  had  that  day  :  but  four  days  after,  finding  my-  grain.  The  inhabitants  are  (tout,  luily,  and  induftri- 
felf  fo  fatigued  and  weary  that  I  could  fcarcely  fit  on  ous  farmers,  and  expert  huntfmen,  the  country  being 
horfeback,  a  Mandarin  who  was  in  company  with  us  f""  of  wild  boars  and  deer.  The  women  make  cloth 
perceiving  it,  gave  me  one  of  thefe  roots :  I  took  half  of  feveral  colours.  There  are  in  the  ifland  14  pariflies, 
of  it  immediately,  and  an  hour  after  I  was  not  the  leaft  belonging  to  the  fi.thers  of  the  order  of  St  Auguftin, 
fcnCble  of  any  wearinefs.  1  have  often  made  ufe  of  it  three  benefices  of  feculnr  prieits,  and  formerly  one 
fince,  and  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  I  have  obferved  college  of  the  foiiety  of  Jcfus,  where  they  adminiller 
alfo,  that  the  green  leaves,  and  efj-ecially  the  fibrous  the  iacraraents  to  the  ganlfon  of  lloilo.  Befides  the 
parts  of  them,  chewed,  would  produce  nearly  the  fame  tributary  Indians,  there  are  here  thofe  blacks  tht. 
effeft*."  We  know,  hpwever,  of  no  proofs  of  the  Spaniards  call  jV^fn'/.W,  who  were  the  firft  inhabitants 
efficacy  of  ginfeng  in  Europe  ;  and  from  its  fenfible  ot  the  ifland,  and  afterwards  driven  into  the  thick, 
qualities  we  judge  it  to  poflefs  very  little  power  as  a  woods  by  the  BIfayas  who  conquered  it.  Their  hair 
medicine.  Dr  Cullen  fays,  "  We  are  told  that  the  '«  not  lo  ftlff  curled,  n«r  are  they  fo  ftout  and  Itrong, 
Chinefe  confider  ginfeng  as  a  powerful  aphrodlfiac ;  as  the  Guinea  blacks.  They  live  in  the  moil  uncouth 
but  I  have  long  negletled  the  authority  of  popular  parts  ot  the  mountains  with  their  wives  and  children, 
opinions,  and  this  is  one  inftance  that  has  confirmed  a"  naked  like  bealfs.  They  are  fo  fwlft  that  they 
my  judgment.  I  have  knovvn  a  gentleman,  a  little  oiten  overtake  wild  boars  and  deer.  They  ftay  about 
advanced  in  life,  who  chewed  a  quantity  of  this  root  the  dead  beall  as  long  as  it  lafti^ ;  for  they  have  no 
every  day  far  fcveral  ye-ars,  but  who  acknowledged  he  other  fubfiitence  but  what  they  acquire  with  their 
never  found  hie  faculties  in  this  way  improved  by  how  and  arrows.  They  fly  from  the  Spaniards,  not 
itf."  fo  much  through  hatred  as  from  fear.     Among  the 

A  dram  of  the  ginfeng  root  may  be  fliced  and  boiled  iflands  about  Panay  lies  Imaras,  oppofite  to  lloiloj 
in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  to  about  two  ounces  ;  *nd  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  diftant.  It  is  long 
then  a  little  fugar  being  added,  it  may  be  drank  as  and  low,  ten  leagues  in  compafs  and  three  in  length, 
foon  as  it  is  cool  enough.  The  dofe  mult  be  repeated  the  foil  fertile,  abounding  in  farfaparilla.  and  excecd- 
morning  and  evening;  but  the  fecond  dofe   may   be     '"g  good  water.      On   the   mountains  there  ar^   wild 

boare,  deer,  and  good   timber.      It  has  alfo  in  it  the 
port  of  St  Anne,   three  leagues  from  lloilo. 

PANCARPUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
(how  which  the  Roman  em;:erors  frtqucntly  exhibited 
to  the  people.  The  word  Is  formed  from  the  Greek 
»«'  all,  and  ^^i'">i  frutt.  Whence  the  name  was  alfo 
given  by  the  Athenians  to  a  facrlfice  wherein  all  kinds 
of  fruits  were  offered.  In  this  fpeAacle,  the  CIrcua 
being  all  fit  over  with  large  trees,  rcprefented  a  forell, 
into  which  the  beails  being  let  from  the  dens  under- 
ground, the  people,  at  a  fign  given  by  the  emperor, 


prepared   from  the   fame   portion  of  root  which  was 
ufed  at  firll,  for  it  may  always  be  twice  boiled. 

PANAY,  an  ifland  of  Aha,  and  one  of  the  Phi- 
lippines, lying  between  thofe  of  Paraguay  and  Negro. 
It  is  2  i;o  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  the  moft  po- 
pulous and  fertile  of  them  ail.  It  is  watered  by  a 
great  number  of  rivers  and  brook-;,  and  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  rice.  Its  fliape  is  triangular.  The 
n.nmes  of  its  principal  capes  are  Potol,  Nalo,  and  Bii- 
lacabi.  The  coalt  from  Bulacabi  to  Potol  lies  eaft 
and  weft ;  from  Potol  to  Nafo,  north  and  fouth  ;  from 

Bulacabi  to  lloilo,  another  cape,  Itfs  than  the  great     purftied,    fhot,    and  kdled  all  they  could  lay  hold  of, 
oneo,  is  alfo   north   and  fouth  ;  from  lloilo  to  Cape     which  they  afterwards  carried  away,  to  regale  upon  at 
Nafo,   eaft  and  well.      The  middle  of  the  Ifland  is  In     home.      The  bealls  r.fually  given  ou    thefe  occalioDS 
the  latitude  of  ten  degrees.     On  the  north  fide,  almoft     were  boars,  deer-^,  oxen,  and  fheep. 
ifl  the  midcik  bet«  eea  the  two  capes  of  Poiol  and  Cu-        Cafaubon,  Ci  jas,  Pithou,  £cc.  make  the  pancarpus 

and 
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(ind  fylva  the  fame  thing  ;  Salmafiiw  will  have  tUcm     exiles.     Ilitlicr  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Auguftiis,  was  Pji.Ie.ftf 
dilTereuL     The  fylva,  according  to  bin),  was  fuch  a     Saiiilhed  for   her  incontinence.     To  this  illand  Tibe-         'I 
diverlioD  asthat  above  dtfcribed:   but  the  paiicarpus  3     rius  banilhed  Agrippina,  his  daughter-in-law  (Sufcto-,    ^"  '^''^". 
combat,  wherein  robi.il  people,  hired  for  th.ic  purpnfc,     nius).   It  was  the  place  of  coBfinement  of  Oft.ivia  the 
fouciht  with   wild  beads  ;  which  opinion  he  coiitirnis     daughter  of  Clodiu3,    married   to  Nero  ;  a  fight   that 
from  Caffian,  Julliniin,  Claudian,  Firmicus,  Manilius,     affedied  every  ejc  (Tacitus).      Now  Santa  Maria,  fi- 
and  CnlTiodorus.  tuated  between  Pontia  and  Ifchia  (Holttenius). 

PANCIROLLUS  (Guy),  a  famous  lawyer  of  PANDECTS,  PANDECTyT,  in  jurifprudence,  the 
Rhegium,  was  a  perfon  of  an  excellent  genius,  which  digell  or  colleftioii,  made  by  Juftinian's  order,  of  534 
he  cultivated  « ith  the  greateit  care  in  the  principal  decifions  or  judgments  of  the  ancient  lawyers,  on  fo 
iiniverfities  of  Italy;  and  was  afterwards  ordinary  pio  many  queftions  occurring  in  the  civil  law  ;  to  which 
fefTor  of  law  at  Padua.  Philibert  Emanuel,  duke  of  that  emperor  gave  the  force  and  authority  of  law,  by 
.Savoy,  invited  him  to  his  univerfity  in  1571,  where     the   eplille  ptefixed  to   them. — The  word   is  Greek, 

narJ.KTai,  compounded  of —"v  "  all,"  and  "'■.t'"""  fu/ioj 
"  I  take  ;"  i.  e.  a  compilation,  or  a  book  containing 
all  thin?s. — Though  others,  as  Baitoli,  will  have  it 
formed  from  ""«»,  and  J.';{'^ai;  as  if  thefe  books  con- 
tained the  whole  doctrine  of  the  law. 

The  pandefts  confift  of  50  books,  and  make  the  firft; 
part  of  the  body  of  the  civd  law. 

They  were  denoted  by  two  ^^i  but  the  copifls  ta- 
king thofe  ''^  iorj/,  the  cuftom  arofe  of  quoting  them 

by./ 

In  the  year  1137,  the  pandefts  of  Juftinian,  which 


he  compofed  his  injenlous  treatife  De  rebus  tnventis  el 
deperd'u'u.  But  the  air  of  Tarin  not  agreeing  with 
him,  he  there  loft  an  eye  ;  anil,  for  tear  of  lofing  the 
Other,  recurned  to  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1591- 

PA  VCR  AS,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Middlefex,  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  London,  in  the 
highway  to  Kenlilhtown.  Its  ch.uroh  is  one  of  the 
prebends  of  St  Paul's,  of  which  cathedral  fome  call  it 
the  mother,  it  being  vhought  to  be  as  old  as  that  church 
tven<in  the  reign  of  Q^een  Elizabeth,  when  it  is  re- 
prefented  as  weather-beaten  and  i-tanding  alone,  with 


mcharjli , 
1.  iii. 


out  any  company,  though  it  had  formerly  many  build-  had  been  brought  by  an  Amalfitan  merchant  from  the 

ings  about   it.      In   its  churchyard  lie   many  Roman  ealt,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pifans.     Angelas  Poli- 

C.-itholics.     At  a  public-houfe  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  tianus  believes  this  copy  to  be  that  which  had   been 

church  is  a  medicinal  fpring  compiled  by  order  of  the  emperor.     However  that  be, 

PANCRATIUM   (compounded   of   ^<^»   all,   and  it  is  certain  that  all  other  copies  are  taken  from  it,  at 

»fa:7!«  I  o-vercome),  among  the  aiicitnts,  a  kind  of  inter-  being  the  mo!l  sncicnt.     The:  Pifans  having  obtained 

mixed  exercifc,  confilliuiT  of  the  lucta  or  wrellling,  and  their  requell  from  tiie  emperor,  carried  the  volumes  to 

the  boxing  or  piigilate:  hut  it  differs  in  this,  that  as  the  PIfa,  and  for  near  three  centuries  they  were  known  by 

athletse  are  not  to  feize  the  body,  their  hands  are  not  the  name   of  the  Pandellx  Pifaim.     But,   about   the 

armed  with  (jauntlets,  and  give  lefa  dangerous  blows.  year  1416,  Pii  1  being  taken  by  the  Florentines,  they 

The  pancratium   was    t)ie  third  gymnaftic   exercif:,  were  tranfported  from  thence  to  Florence,  where  they 

and  was  not  introduced  till  long  after  tiie  others.    1  he  are  now  prcferved  in  the  library  of  the  Medici,   and 

people  who  were  engaged  in  tliefe  exerclfes  were  call-  known  by  the  name  of  the  PandeSit  Florentnw.     Some 

^A  pancratiajlj!  ;  which  name  was  alfo  given  to  fu.h  as  authors  allege,  that  Lotharlu";  ordained  by   an   edIA 

did  not  cnniiiie  themfelves  to  one   exertife,  but  fuc-  that  the  Pandetls  fhould  be  pu))licly  read  and  explain- 

ceeded  in  fcveral  different  anes.  el  at  Bologna,  and  pleaded  in  the  tribunals;  but  Cor- 

Barthelemi,  in  his  Trr.vels  of  Anacharfis,  gives  us  a  ringiiis  and  Linden'. rogius  fully  refute  their  opinion, 
fhort  account   of  one  of  thole  at  whicll  be  fnppofes  Papias  extends  the  denomination  of  Pandech  to  the 

him  to  have  been  prcfeut  in  thefe  words  :   "  The  aftion  Old  and  New  Teflament. 

was  foon  terminated  :  a  Sicyonian  named  Sojiratus,  a  There  are  alfo  P^ndecta  Msdicins,  "  Pandefts  of 
champion  celebrated  for  the  number  of  piizes  he  had  Medicine;"  a  kind  of  diftlonary  of  things  relriting  to 
won,  and  the  llrength  and  iltill  which  had  procured  medicine,  compiled  by  Mat.  Sylvaticus  of  Mantua, 
them,  had  arrived  the  preceding  day.  The  greater  who  lived  about  the  year  1297.  Leunclavius  has  pub- 
part  of  the  combatants  yielded  up  all  pretenfions  to  lllhed  PaiuteSs  of  Turkey ;  and  bifhop  Bevendge,  Pan- 
the  crown  as  foon  as  he  appeared,  and  the  others  on  dct!a  canunum. 

the  firll  trial;  for  in  thofe  preliminary  effays,  in  which  PANDICULATION,  a  ftretching  ;  or  that  vla- 

tiie  athletae  try  their  Ifrength   by  talcing  each  others  lent  and  teufive  motion  of  the  follds,  which  ulually  ac- 


hands,  he  fquet/.ed  and  twilfed  the  finders  of  his  ad- 
verfarles  with  fuch  violence  as  inilantly  to  decide  the 
vitfory  In  his  favour  " 

PANCREAS,  in  anatomy.     S-e  there,  n"  9  j. 

PANDA,  in  mythology,  a  goddefs  who  was  in- 
voked and  honoured  as  the  protettrcfs  of  travellers  and 
navigators.        1  he   goddefs   of  peace   Was   ?Ko  called 


companies  the  atr  of  yawninij. 

PANDOR.A,  in  fabulous  hillory,  a  woman  formed 
by  Prometheus,  to  whom  each  of  the  gods  gave  fome 
perfev:\ion.  Venus  beftowed  upon  her  beauty;  Pallas, 
wifdom;  jnno,  riches;  Apollo,  r.iufic,  ond  Mercury, 
eloquence:  but  j'lpiier  b.':ingdifplcife;l  at  Prometheus 
for  having  Itolen  fire  from  heaven  to  animate  the  mafs 


Pandai',   becaufe  (he  opened  the  gates  of  cities  which  he  had    formed,  gave  Pandora  a  box,  which  fhe  was 

were  (hut  in  time  of  war.      According  to  Varro,  Pan-  ordered  not  to  open  ;  and  then  fent   her  to  the  earth 

da  is  a  furnan.e  of  Ceres,  derived  a /a/if  t/anfli),  becaufe  with  this  hex,  in  whic  h  were  inclofed  age,   dlfcafes 

(he  gave  bread  to  mankind  peff  Hence,  w.t,  famine,  envy,  dlfcord,  and  all  the  evils 

PANDAT.ARIA    (Suetonius,    Pliny,    Strabo)  ;  and  vices  that  could  aftl'd  mankin  1.     This  fatal  box 

Pandateria  (Mela,  Tacitus):   An  iflani!  in  the  Tuf  was  opened   by    Ephnetheus,    P,  'mnheus's   br.irher, 

caa  fca  ;  a  place  of  banilhmtut  for  the  more  iJlulliJijus  when  inilantly  all  the  difcafc  ind  mikhiefswUli- whi*;h 
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Pandnurs  it  was  filled  fpread  over  the  earth,  and  Hape  alone  re- 
mained at  the  bottom.  Hefiod  fays  fhe  was  the  firft 
woman. 

PANDOURS,are  Hungarian  infantry:  they  wear 
a  loofe  garment  fixed  tight  to  their  bodies  by  a  girdle, 
with  great  fleeves,  and  large  breeches  hanging  down  to 
their  ancles.  They  ufe  fire-arms,  and  are  excellent 
markfmen:  they  have  alfo  a  kind  of  fabre  neariour  feet 
lonff,  which  they  ufe  with  grent  dexterity. 

PANDOSIA  (Livy,  Juftin,  Strabo),  an  inland 
town  of  the  Brutti,  and  a  place  of  ftrength  on  the  ri- 
ver Acheron,  where  Alexander  of  Epirus,  deceived 
by  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  met  his  fate  and  perifhcd. 
Now  Mendicina  (Holftenius).  Another  of  Epirus 
(^Strabo)  ;  fituated  on  the  river  Acheron  (Livy)  ; 
Avhich  Alexander  of  Epirus  was  advifed  to  avoid  as  fa- 
tal, but  which  he  met  with  in  Italy.  This  lall  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  refideuce  of  the  CEnotrian  kings, 
(Strabo). 

PANDURA,  or  Pandoron,  a  mufical  inftrument, 
ufed  among  the  ancients,  refembling  the  hue.  The 
word  is  faid  to  be  formed  from  the  Greek  «'^'  and 
Jup",  i.e.  "  all  gifts,  all  forts  of  gifts."  Ifidore  dc- 
jives  the  name  from  its  inventor  Pandorus;  others  from 
Pan,  to  whom  they  attribute  its  invention,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  flute.  It  has  the  fame  number  of  firings 
with  the  lute  ;  but  they  are  of  brafs,  and  of  confe- 
quence  give  a  more  agreeable  found  than  thofc  of  the 
lute.  Its  frets  are  of  copper,  like  thofe  of  the  ciftre  ; 
jtp  back  is  flat,  like  thofe  of  the  guittar  ;  nnd  the  rims 
of  its  table,  as  well  as  its  ribs,  are  cut  in  femicircles. 
Du  Cange  obferves,  that  Varro,  Ifidore,  and  others  of 
the  ancients,  mention  it  as  hiving  only  three  firings ; 
whence  it  is  fometimes  alfo  fpoken  of  under  the  deno- 
mination ■!eix''t^'",  trichorilum. 

PANEAS  (Pliny,  Joffphus)  ;  the  apparent  fpiing 
from  which  the  Jordan  rifes,  on  the  extremity  of  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Trachonitis  (Pliny). 

Paneas  (Coins,  Pliny,  Jofephus),  the  name  of  a 
diftrift  a.ljoining  to  the  fpring  Paneas,  with  a  cogno- 
minal  town,  either  enlarged  and  adorned,  or  originally 
built,  by  Philip  fon  of  Herod,  and  called  Ciefarea  by 
Jofephus  ;  and  in  St  Matthew,  Csfarca  of  Philip;  with 
a  ten  pie  erefted  to  Augulhis  his  benefaftor,  who  con- 
ferred the  Trachonicis  upon  him  (Coin).  It  was  af- 
terwards called  Neronias,  in  honour  of  Nero  (Jofe- 
phus). 

Panegyric, an  oration  in  praife  of  fome  extra- 
ordinary thing,  perfon,  or  virtue. 

The  name  is  Greek,  ^a.nj-ufi^;  formed  of  =r«»  "  all," 
End  Bj'i'f^  "  I  aflemble ;"  becaufe  anciently  held  in 
pubHc  and  folemn  afl'emblics  of  the  Greeks,  either  at 
their  ga;ne?,  their  feafts,  fairs,  or  religious  meetings. 

To  make  their  panegyrics  the  more  folemn,  the 
Greeks  uf;d  to  Lcgin  with  the  praifes  of  the  deity  in 
whofe  honour  the  games,  &c.  were  celebrated  ;  then 
they  dtfcended  to  the  praife  of  the  people  or  country 
%Ahere  they  were  celebrated  ;  then  to  the  princes  or 
raagiftrates  who  prtfided  at  them  ;  and  at  length  to 
the  champions,  elpeci^Ily  the  conquerors,  who  had 
gained  the  prizes  in  them. 

PANEGYRICUM,  in  church  hiftory,  an  ecckfia- 
ftical  book,  ufed  by  the  Greek  church,  containing  the 
panegyrical  orations  of  various  authors,  on  the  folem- 
jiities  of  Jefus  Chriil  and  the  faints.  Jt  is  found  in  MS. 


in  moft  churches,  but  is  not  the  fame  in  all ;  each     Panel, 
church  having  its  particular  faints  ;  and  the  compilers  P^ngolm.^ 
of  this  kind  of  books  ufually  fuited  their  colleftions  to         • 
the  tafte  of  their  own  devotion.    They  are  difpofed  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  months,  and  frequently  confill 
of  twelve  volumes,  anfwering  to  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year. 

Among  the  principal  authors  of  this  work  are  Atha- 
nafius,  Cyrill,  Bafil,  Chryfoftom,  &c. 

PANEL  fPanella,  Panellum),  according  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  denotes  "  a  little  part ;"  but  the  learned 
Spelman  fays,  that  it  fignificsy^/jfrfK/ij  vel  paglna,  "  a 
fchedule  or  roll ;"  as  a  panel  of  parchment,  or  a  coun- 
terpane of  an  indenture  :  but  it  is  ufed  more  particu- 
larly for  a  fchedule  or  roll,  containing  the  names  of 
fuch  jurors  as  the  flrerifF  returns  to  pafs  upon  any  trial. 
And  the  impanelling  a  jury  is  the  entering  their  names 
in  a  panel  or  little  fchedule  of  parchment. 

Panel,  in  Scots  law,  fignifies  the  prifoner  at  the 
bar,  or  perfon  who  takes  his  trial  before  the  court  of 
jufticiary  for  fome  crime. 

PANGOLIM,  a  fpecies  of  the  manis  peculiar  to  Plitc 
Hindollan.  It  is  certainly  a  reniarkable  variety,  if  not  aCccLXXiv. 
different  fpecies,  of  the  pangolin  of  Buffon.  Acci;rding 
to  a  paper  in  the  firll  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches, 
"  it  has  hardly  any  neck  ;  and,  though  fome  filaments 
are  difcernible  between  the  fcales,  they  can  fcarce  h'fe 
called  briftles.  But  the  principal  difference  is  in  the  tail ; 
that  of  Buffon's  animal  being  long,  and  tapering  al- 
raoft  to  a  point ;  wlule  that  of  ours  is  much  (horter, 
ends  obtufely,  and  refcmbles  in  form  and  flexibility 
the  tail  of  a  lobfter.  In  other  refpefts  it  feems  to 
have  all  the  charafters  of  Buffon's  pangolin  ;  a  nama 
derived  from  that  by  which  the  animal  is  diilinguilhed 
in  Java,  and  confequently  preferable  to  Manis,  or 
Pholidotus,  or  any  other  appellation  deduced  from  aa 
European  language.  Wc  are  told  that  the  Malabar 
name  of  this  animal  is  alungu.  The  natives  of  Bahar  call 
it  hajar-cil,  or,  as  they  explain  the  word,  /lone  vermine  ; 
and  in  the  ftomach  of  the  animal  before  us  was  found 
about  a  teacupful  of  fmall  flones,  which  had  probably 
been  fwallowed  for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  di^ellion  ; 
but  the  name  alludes,  we  believe,  to  the  hardnefs  of 
the  fcales:  for  vyracifa  means  in  Sanfcrit  the  liiamonJ 
or  thunderbolt  reptile;  and  vajra  is  a  common  figure  in 
the  Indian  poetry  for  any  thing  exceflively  bird.  The 
vsjracita  is  believed  by  the  Pandits  to  be  the  animal 
which  gnaws  their  facred  ftone  called  falgratnajilu  : 
but  the  pangolin  has  apparently  n;)  teeth  ;  and  the 
falgrams,  many  of  which  look  as  if  they  had  been 
worm-eaten,  are  perhaps  only  decayed  in  part  by  tx- 
pofure  to  the  air. 

"  This  animal  had  a  long  tongue  fhaped  like  that  of 
a  camcleon  ;  and  if  it  was  nearly  adult,  as  we  may  con- 
clude from  the  young  one  found  in  it,  t)ie  dimenfions 
of  it  were  much  lefs  than  thofe  which  Ikiffon  afligns 
generally  to  his  pangolin  ;  for  he  dcfcribes  its  length 
as  fix,  feven,  or  eight  feet,  including  the  tail,  which 
is  alinoft,  he  fays,  as  long  as  the  body  when  it  has 
attained  its  full  growth  :  wliere.is  ours  is  but  34  inchei 
long  from  the  extremity  of  the  tail  to  the  point  of  the 
fnout,  and  the  length  of  the  tail  Is  14  inches;  but, 
exclufively  of  the  head,  which  Is  five  inches  long,  the 
tail  and  body  are  indeed  nearly  of  the  fame  Icngtli ; 
and  the  fmall  difference  between  them  may  fliow,  if 

Buffon 
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•angolin.    BufTon  be  correft  in  this  point,  that  the  animal  was  try,  the  wilJ  animals  are  free  to  feed  without  I'ntru- 

young.    The  circumference  of  its  body  in  the  thickeft  fion  from  man.    Nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  the  ftruc- 

part  is  20  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  only  1 2.     There  ture  of  the  ftomach,  that  this  animal  lives  on  ants  or 

are  on  each  foot  five  claws,  of  which  the   outer   and  on   infefts.       Animals  devoured   as  food,  though  of 

inner  are  fmall  when   compared  with  the  other  three,  confiderable   fi7.e   and   folidity,  with  a  proportionally 

There  are  no  dillinft  toes  ;  but  each  nail  is  moveable  fmall   extent   of  fnrface  to  be  afted  on  by  the  gaftric 

by  a  joint  at  itc  root.     This  creature  is  extremely  in-  juice  and  the  aflion  of  the  ftomach,  are  readily  dilFcl- 

offenfive.      It  has  no  teeth,  and  its  feet  are  unable  to  ved  and  digeflcd  by  animal;,  pofTeffing  not  a  cartilagi- 

grafp.     Hence  it  vould  appear,  that  nature,  having  nous  but-a  membranaceous   ftomach,   as,  for  inftance, 

furnifhed  it  with  a  coat  of  mail  tor  its  protfftion,  has,  a  frog  in  that  of  a  fnake. 

with  fome  regard  to  juftice,  denied  it  the  powers  of         "  In  the  ftomach  many  minerals  are  foluble,  and  the 

afting  with  hoftility  againft  its  fellow  creatures.     The  moft  active  things  which  we  can  fwallow.     Calcareous 

nails  are  well  adapted  for  digging  in  the  ground  ;  and  fubftances  are  readily  afted  on.     Dr  Prieftley  has  alk- 

the  anim.^1  is  fo  dexterous  in  eluding  its  enemies  by  con-  ed,  '  May  not  phlogiftic  matter  be  the   moll  eflential 

cealing  itfelf  in  holes  and  among  rocks,  that  it  is  ex-  part   of  the   food  and  fupport  of  both  vegetable  and 

tremely  difficult  to  procure  one.  animal  bodies  ?'     I  confefs,   that   Dr  PriclUy's  find- 

"  The  upper  jaw  is  covered  with  a  crofs  cartilaginous  ing  caufe  to  propofe  the  queftion,  inclines  me  to  fup- 

ridge,  which;   though   apparently  not  at  all  fuited  to  pofe,  that   the  affirmative  to  it  may  be  true.     Earth 

any  purpcfes  of  maftication,   may,  by  increafing  the  feenis  to  be  the  balls  of  all  animal  matter.   The  growth 

furface  of  the  palate,  extend  the  fenfe  of  tafte.     The  of  the  bones  muft  be  attended  with  a  conftant  fupply, 

cfophagus  will  admit  a  man's  forefinger  with  eafe.  and  in  the  human  fpecies  there  is  a  copious  difcharge 

The  tongue  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  is  nerrly  about  ot  calcareous  matter  thrown  out  by  the  kidneys  and 

the  fize  of  the  little  finger,  from  whence  it  tapers  to  a  falivary  ghmds.     May  not  the  quadruncii   in  queftion 

point.     The  animal  at  plcafure  protrudes  this  member  derive  phlogillon  from  earth  ;    fait,  from  mineral  fub- 

a  great  way  from  the  mouth.    The  tongue  arifes  from  ftances  ?  And,  a.*  it  is  not  deprived  of  the  power  of 

the  cnfiform  cartilage  and  the  contiguous  mufclts  of  drink iag  water,  what  clfe  is  neceflary  to  the  fubfiftence 

the  belly,  and  pr.ffes  in  form  of  a  round  diftinil  mufde  of  his  corporeal  machine  ? 

from  over  the  ftomach,  through  the  thorax,  immedi-  "  Confidering  the  fcaly  covering  of  this  animal,  we 
ately  under  the  llernum  ;  and  interior  to  the  windpipe  rr.ay  conceive,  th.it  it  may  be  at  leaft  neceffary  for  its 
in  the  throat.  When  diffctled  out,  the  tongue  could  exiifence,  on  that  account,  to  imbibe  a  gieater  pro- 
be eafily  elon.';ated  fo  as  to  reach  more  than  the  length  portion  of  earth  than  is  neceffary  to  other  animals.  It 
of  the  animal  exclufive  of  its  tail.     There  is  a  duller  may  deferve  confideration,  that  birds  are  covered  with 


of  falivary  glands  feated  around  th?  tongue,  as  it  en- 
ters the  mouth.  Thefe  will  neceft'jrily  be  comprefTed 
by  the  aftion  of  the  tongue  ;  fo  as  occafionally  to  fup- 
ply 3  plentiful  flow  of  their  fecretion. 

"  The  ftomach  is  cartilaginous,  and  analogous  to  that 
of  the  gallinaceous  tribe  of  birds.  When  diftefled, 
it  is  gi  nerally  found  full  of  fmall  ftones  and  gruvel, 
^^hich  in  India  are  almoft  univerfally  calcareous.   The 


leathers,  which,  in  their  conifituent  principles,  ap- 
jiroach  to  the  nature  of  horn  and  bone.  Of  thefe  ani- 
n^als,  the  gallinaceou.'-  tribe  fwallow  ftones ;  and  the  • 
carnivorous  take  in  the  feathers  and  bones  of  th^ir 
prey  :  the  latter  article  is  known  to  be  foluble  in  the 
membranaceous  ftomachs  ;  and  hence  is  a  copious  fup- 
ply ot  the  earthy  principles.  In  truth  1  do  not  know- 
that  any   thing   is  foluble  in   the  ftomach  of  animals. 


inner  furface  of  the  ftomach  is  rough  to  the  feel,  and  which  may  not  be  thence  abforbed  into  their  circulating  • 

formed   into  folds,  the  interftices  of  which  are  filled  fyfteml;  and  nothing  can  be  fo  a'jforbed  without  affec- 

with  a  frothy  fccietion.     The   sjuts  are  filled   with  a  ting   tbe  whole   conftitution.     Thefe  conjeftures  are  . 

f  indy  pulp,  in  which,  however,  are  interlperfed  a  few  not  a  littk  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Bru- 

diftiniS  fmall   ftones.     No  veftiges  of  any  animal  or  quatelli   of  Pavia,   on  the  authority  of  M.   Crtll,   by  • 

vegetable  food   have  been   traced  in  the  whole  primas  which  We  learn,  that  fome  birds  have  fo  great  a  difTol- 

viae.     The  gall-bladder  is  commonly  diftcnded  with  a  vent  power  in  the  gaftric  juice,  as  to  diflblve  in  'their 

fluid  rcfembling  in  colour  and  confiftcnce  the  dregs  of  f^iomachs    flints,    ro>k  cryltal,  calcareous   ftones,   and 

keer.      It  is  a  viviparous  animal.  fhells."     See  Man  is. 

''  From  the  contents  of  its  ftomach  and  primae  viae,         PANGONI  A,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  ge- 

thc  pangolin   has  been    fuppofed  by  Mr  Burt,  a  very  nus  ef  cryftals,  confiding  of  fuch  as  are  compofed  of 

eminent  furgeon  in  Bengal,  to  derive  its   nourifhrr.ent  many  angles.     The  word  is  derived  from  "^"^  7;,vwif/-o«j,- 

from  m.ineral  fubftances.  Tho'  we  have  perhaps  no  clear  and  ;  ""  an  angle  or  bending.     The  bodies  of  this  genus 

idea  of  the  manner  in  which  vegetables  extraft  their  are  fin^de-pointed   or  impcrfeft  cryftals,   compofed   of. 

nourilhmtnt  from  earth,  yet  the  fact  being  fo,  it  may  doie^angular  or  twelve-planed  columns,  terminated  by 

not  be  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  fome  animal  may  twelve-planed  py'i-xids,  and  the  v. hole  body  thercforN 


derive  nutriment  by  a  procefs  fome.vhat  fimilar. 

"  When  other  iubftances  (fays  our  author)  fhall 
have  been  detefted  in  the  ftomach  of  this  animal, 
my  inference,  from  what  I  have  feen,  muft  neceft'arily 
fall  to  the  ground.  But  if,  like  other  anirasls  with 
niufcular  and  cartihginoiis  If  omachs,  this  fingular  qua- 
druped confume  grain,  it  muft  be  furprifiuT  that  no 
vettige  of  fuch  food  was  found  prefcnc  in  the  whole 
Ehineiitary  canal,  fince  in  that  thinly  inhabited  coun- 


m^de  up  of  twenty  four  planes.     Of  this  genus  there 
are  only  three  known  fpecies. 

PANIC,  denotes  an  ill-grounded  terror  or  fright. 
Polyxnus  fays,  it  originates  from  Pan,  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  Bacchus,  who  with  a  few  me-n  put  a  numerous 
enemy  to  rout,  by  a  noife  v.'liich  his  foldiers  railed  in. 
a  rocky  valley,  favoured  with  a  great  number  of  schoes. 
This  Kratagcin  making  their  number  appear  far  great*, 
cr  th;'.n  it  v.  as,  tlie  enemy  li-uitted  <t  very  commodious 
5  tncampmjflt,. 
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cncampmetit,  and  fled.     Hence 

have  been  called  panics,  or  panic-fears  ;  und  it  was  this 
that  gave  oecalion  to  the  fahle  of  the  nymph  Echo's 
being  beloved  by  the  god  Pan.  Others  derive  the 
oriixin  of  it  hence  ;  that  in  the  wars  of  the  Titans 
againft  tl-,e  gods.  Pan  was  the  firft  who  ftriick  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  giants.  Theon  on  Avatus  fays, 
he  did  it  !  y  the  means  of  a  ftalliclt,  which  ferved  him 
for  a  trumpet,  whercof-he  was  tlie  inventor. 

PANICLE,  in  bcmny,  dcnotei=  a  foft  woolly  beard, 
on  which  the  feeds  of  fome  plants  hang  pendulout ;  as 
in  millet,  reeds,  and  hay. 

P^iN  CUM,  in  botany;  a  eenn?  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  tiiv;;lved;  the  third  valvule  being  very  fmall. 

The  /pecits  are,  i.  Polyftachion  ;  2.  Verticillatum  i 
5.  Glancum  ;  4.  ViviJe  ;  5.  Italicnm  ;  6.  Crus  corvi  ; 
7.  Cms  gain  ;  8.  Coronum  :  9.  Brifoidcs  ;  to.  Dimi- 
diatum;  i  1 .  Hirtellum;  i  2.  C  n;;lomeiatnm  ;  13.  San- 
guinale  ;  14.  Daftylon  ;  15.  Filiforme  ;  16.  Lineare  ; 
17.  Diftachion  ;  18.  Elatum  ;  19.  Compofitum  ;  20. 
Halvoium;  21.  Dichotomum;  22.  Ramofum;  23. Co- 
loratum  ;  24.  Repens  ;  25.  Miliaceum  ;  z6.  Capillare; 
27.  Groflarium  ;  28.  Lati'obiim  ;  79.  Clandeltinum  ; 
,30.  Arborefcens  ;  31.  Curvatiim  ;  32.Virgatuin;  33. 
Patens;   34.  Brevifobum  ;   35.  Divaricatum. 

At  this  place  it  is  proper  t9  take  notice  of  the 
Ouineagrdfs.  By  fone  airthers  it  is  cbfTcd  as  a  pa- 
niciim  ;  but  by  expert  botanifis,  who  have  lately  ex- 
amined the  plant,  it  is  the  ho.'cus  polygamum.  Ic  is  a 
rative  of  Afiica,  and  brought  fronv  tlience  to  the 
Wi-fl:  Indies.  About  70  years  ago  Mr  John  Ellis 
got  fome  birds  from  the  coaft  of  Guincn,  and  with 
them  fome  feeds  for  their  fupport :  The  birds  dying 
foon  alter,  the  feeds  were  thrown  out  of  doors  as  ufe- 
lefs.  From  thefe  fetds  a  new  luxuriant  grafs  fprung 
up,  which  attrafted  the  notice  of  Mr  Ellis  and  his  fa- 
mily. He  had  a  horfe,  and  afterwards  a  cow,  brought 
where  it  was;  both  of  them  eat  of  it  greedily.  It  was 
then  tranfplanted  into  a  garden,  and  gradually  culti- 
vated :  at  this  day  it  is  common  all  over  Jamaica  ; 
and  next  to  the  fiigar-cane  and  pkntnin-tree,  the  great- 
elt  blefiing  to  that  ifland.  It  agrees  with  every  foil 
and  fituation  ;  and  in  many  of  the  rocky  and  barren 
parts  of  Jamaica,  which  formerly  could  not  fupport  a 
goat,  may  now  be  feen  laige  herds  of  cattle,  (heep,  and 
horfes,  in  excellent  order,  and  fitted  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  rural  occonomy  or  the  market.  Since  Guinea- 
grafs  became  fo  common,  falted  beef  and  pork  is  but 
little  ufed  by  the  white  people  in  Jamaica.,  Frefh  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  and  poultry,  are  in  abundance  ;  and  on 
the  whole  cheaper  th  m  felted  meats  from  Ireland  or 
America  :  By  thefe  means,  too,  people  live  better,  and 
enjoy  as  good  health  as  others  in  Europe. 

■  Guirta-grafo  is  bed  propagated  by  the  roots,  and 
planted  about  three  feet  afundtr.  In  fix  mondis  it 
jfrows  very  tall,  fo  as  often  to  be  fix  feet  liigli.  .At 
this  time  horfes  and  cattle  are  turned  in  to  eat  what 
they  pk:-.fif  of  it  ;  and  while  th.-y  plough  up  thi:  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  with  their  feet,  they  Ihake  the  ripe 
feed.  The  rank  grafs  is  afterwards  cut  down,  burned 
off,  and  the  old  Hocks  rooted  up  and  thrown  away. 
The  feec's  vegetate  and  throw  up  a  plentiful  crop  ; 
vliich  with  comm.on  attention  will  lall  many  years. 
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all  ill  grounded  fears  \m  this  purpofc  a  Guinea  gritfs  pafture  requires  to  b« 
kept  clean,  rod  fupplled  in  particular  pbices  as  may  be 
neccfraty  from  time  to  time.  The  fields  out^ht  to  be 
divided  into  parks  by  fences,  and  the  cattle  fhiftcd 
from  one  inclofiire  to  another  occ;-.Co'-a!ly. 

PANINl  (Paolo),  a  painter  of  petfpeSive  and  ar- 
ehitec'ture.  He  v.':'.3  born  at  Placentt?.  in  1691,  with, 
a  moft  happy  genius  to  painting,  which  he  cultivated 
by  fludyin--  at  Rome,  where  he  dcfigned  every  vcftige 
of  ancient  magnificence,  the  ruins  of  fuperb  Roman 
edifices,  <  enotiiphs,  columns,  baihs,  arches,  and  obe- 
lldii,  as  alfo  fome  of  the  moll  entire  buildings,  the  or- 
naments of  modern  Rome. 

He  (luiled  the  worksof  Ghifolfi  with  peculiar  plea- 
fure  ;  be  formed  his  talle,  ilyl:,  and  m  mner,  by  the 
compolitions  of  that  efteenicd  avtlft;  and  his  llroni^eft 
ambition  was  to  imitate  him  ;  fo  that  he  foon  became 
emment  in  that  llyle  beyond  all  his  cotemporaries. 
His  compofition  is  rich  ;  tiie  truth  of  his  perfpeftive 
is  critically  exaft  ;  and  his  painr.in,rs  are  imiverfally 
eUeemcd  for  the  grandeur  of  the  architeflnre,  for  the 
clearnef^  of  his  colouring,  for  the  beautilul  figures 
which  he  generally  introduced,  and  alfo  for  the  elegant 
talle  with  which  he  difpofed  them.  He  always  t'e- 
figned  them  correfrtly,  and  fet  them  off  with  fuitable 
attitudes  and  exprcffion. 

However,  this  defcription  of  his  merit  miift  be  fiip- 
pofed  to  cdliKle  to  bis  early  and  prime  perfolm^nccs  ; 
for  in  his  latter  time,  his  pldlurcs  were  diilii:gui(haule 
by  a  free  and  broad  touch,  but  they  are  feeble  in  their 
colouring  and  effeft.  At  all  times,  indeed,  he  was  too 
apt  to  dcfign  his  figures  r.ither  too  large  for  the  ar- 
chltefture,  which  dlminilhed  the  grandeur  of  the  moil 
magnificent  parts  of  his  compofition,  and  was  quite 
contrary  to  the  praftice  of  Ghifolfi;  whofe  works  mull 
perpelually  afford  a  pleafing  deception  to  the  eye,  by 
the  ptrfpeftive  proportions  obferved  between  the  fi- 
gures, buildings,  and  diftances. 

At  Rlvoli,  a  pleafure-houfe  belonging  to  the  kinjj 
of  Sardinia,  there  are  feveral  of  I'anini's  paintings, 
which  are  views  of  that  fine  retreat  and  its  enirirons. 
They  are  beautifully  coloured,  well  handled,  and  witk 
a  touch  full  of  fpirlt  ;  though  in  fume  parts  the  yellow 
fe>--m3  a  little  too  predominant,  and  the  lights  are  not 
always  diftributed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  the 
moft  ftrikinir  effeft. 

P  \NIONIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Neptune  by  a  concourfe  of  people  from  all 
the  cities  of  Ionia.  It  is  remarkable  in  this  feftival, 
that  if  the  bnll  offered  in  facrifice  happened  to  bellow, 
it  was  accounted  an  omen  of  divine  favour;  becaufe 
that  found  was  thought  to  be  acceptable  to  Neptune. 

PANNARIA,  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands.  See  Li- 
para,  and  Lipari. —  The  ancients  called  it  Thermjta, 
from  the  hot  waters  which  they  found  in  it.  It  may 
be  about  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circuinRrence.  It 
bears  wheat,  and  grapes  from  which  the  inhabitant* 
make  wine.  Pannaria,  like  the  other  adjacent  illaads, 
appears  to  be  a  volcano  j  its  original  having  been  de- 
flroyed  by  continued  eruptions.  It  is  now  no  longer 
of  a  conical  figure.  It  contains  about  iro  inhabitapis, 
reckoning  every  foul,  min,  wom.-n,  and  children.  It 
is,  like  Stromboli,  governed  by  ■\  curate,  wlio  depends 
oji  the  prieil  of  the  parilh.of  St  Jufeph  in  Lipari;  and 
6  when 
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>•  when  any  couple  in  the  ifland  dcterraine  to  marry,  tliey 
""  ir.uil  crofs  the  fea  to  Li'pari  to  receive  the  nuptial  be- 
ncdiftion  in  the  parifh  of  St  Jofepl-i,  or  p^.y  a  film  for 
z  liceiKC  to  impowcr  the  citrate  of  Pannsiria  to  perfornn 
the  ceremony.  All  the  other  adjoining  iflands  arc 
fubjeft  to  the  fame  regulation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pannaria  live  by  fi'ihing,  and  by 
taking  fm:ill  quantities  of  game  on  this  and  the  little 
contiguous  iflandg.  They  bring  up  and  tame  thofe 
birds  known  by  the  name  of  gu//s,  which  aie  feen  in 
tempeltuous  weather  flying  near  the  furface  of  the  fea. 
They  arc  here  called  corraccio.  The  body  of  the  bird 
and  the  tips  of  its  wings  are  white  ;  but  the  head,  the 
tail,  and  the  leil  of  the  wings,  are  grev  :  they  are 
of  the  fize  of  Indian  hens :  their  wings  are  prodigiouf- 
Jy  large;  they  have  their  nefts  on  ttie  fteep  Inacceffible 
cliffs  of  the  feveral  iflands.  When  the  iflindcrs  bring 
thefe  birds  up  tame,  they  feed  them  with  lilh,  which, 
though  of  fuch  fize  that  ypu  would  think  it  impofll!.le 
for  their  ftomachs  to  receive  them,  they"e?gerly  llrctch 
their  necks  and  fwallow  rap3ciou(ly.  Thele  birds  are 
thus  brought  up  to  be  as  tame  as  pullets  or  pigeouc! : 
and  fuch  an  attachment  do  they  often  acquire  to  the 
places  in  which  they  are  reared,  that  fonie  of  them 
have  been  known  to  return  to  thefe  iflands  after  being 
conveyed  to  Mclr.zzo  and  Meffina. 

On  the  fumrriit  of  a  hill  in  this  ifland,  which  pro- 
jefts  over  the  fea,  the  inhabitants  pretend  to  fhow  a 
caftle  and  an  infcriptioa.  But  their  calUe  is  only  an 
elevated  peak  of  the  rock,  which  nature  feems  to  have 
prepared  as  a  retreat  for  birds.  It  confifts  of  puzzo 
lana  ;  and  has  been  aftually  formed  by  the  atSion  of 
winds  and  rains,  for  a  long  courfe  of  time,  into  a  fan- 
taflic  figure,  which  may  appear,  when  cnrelefsly  viewed 
fi-om  a  diilance  by  an  undiftinguifliing  eye,  the  remains 
«f  fome  ancient  Hru^ure.  The  good  people  of  the 
idsnd,  not  being  able  to  judge  of  it  othenvife  than 
from  appearance,  are  perfuaded,  that  it  can  be  nothing 
but  a  caltle,  which  muft  have  been  reared  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  ifland  againft  the  Tuiks  and  the  corfairs 
of  Baibary.  Thefe  they  confidcr  as  the  moft  dread- 
ful fcourge  with  which  mankind  can  poflibly  be  af- 
flifted,  and  fearth<m  much  more  than  the  eruptions 
cf  the  volcano.  When  they  feel  their  ifland  (h^ken, 
they  embark  with  all  thtir  wealth,  which  a  fingle  /loop 
eafily  C'  mains  ;  and  on  board  they  are  fafc  from  I'Oth 
the  fliaking  of  the  earth  and  the  eruptions  of  the  lava, 
but  not  from  an  hoflile  fleet. 

(n  this  idind  there  appear  various  remains  of  ancient 
buik'.Ings,  hut  very  ruinous  and  very  fcanty.  in  plough- 
ing the  fields,  manv  r'  mains  oi  fepuhhres,  in  different 
nriodes  of  conflruftion,  are  found  ;  fome  of  rough  ftones, 
files,  or  bricks;  others  confifting  each  of  a  fingle  ftone. 
Vaf«s  of  various  (art's  and  fizes  are  alfo  faid  to  have 
been  found  in  the  fame  fields,  uteiifils  of  different  kinds, 
money,  chains,  and  medals  of  lead.  But  none  of  thefe 
relicks  of  nntlquity  'lavc  been  preferved  :  the  good 
people  who  fu'md  t!  em  were  ignorant  of  their  value, 
and  therefore  ne^dected  them  as  trifles.  In  places  along 
the  fh^re  of  the  illand,  v^here  the  fea  appears  to  have 
encroarhed,  there  are  fome  hewn  ftones  to  be  feen  : 
they  feem  to  be  re.'vains  of  wall?,  which  muft  have  been 
■»ery  ftrong  and  of  eitgant  architecture.  In  other 
places  farther  di'lant  froir,  the  fhore,  there  likewlfe  ap. 
pear  fragments  ot  walls  fiinkia  the  grout)d,  and  Hppa- 
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rently  overwhelmed  with  mud,  which  the  winds  nnd 
rains  have  brought  down  from  the  mountain  above. 
Thefe  remains  (liow,  that  Pannaria,  cither  under  the 
Greeks,  or  in  that  period  when  all  the  elemenis  were 
taxed  for  the  gratification  of  Roman  luxury,  muft  have 
been  adorned  with  fuperb  !  nildings,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
jacent iflani^s  of  Lipari,  Stromboli,  and  Bifiluzzo. 

PANNELS  of  a  Saddle,  are  two  cufhions  or  bol- 
flers,  filled  with  cow's,  deer,  or  horfe's  hair,  and  place.l 
under  the  faddle,  on  each  fide,  to  pi  event  the  bows  and 
bands  from  galling  the  horfe. 

PANMICULUS  CARNOsus,  in  comparative  ana- 
tomy, a  robuit  flefhy  tunic,  fituated  iu  beafts  between 
the  fl<in  and  the  fat;  by  means  of  wiiich  they  can  move 
ther  fl<in  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  altogether  wanting 
in  mankind. 

PANNONIA  (Pliny,  Strabo,  Dio),  an  extenfive 
country  of  Europe,  having  the  Danube  on  the  north, 
Dalmatia  on  the  fouth,  Noricum  on  the  weft,  and 
Moefia  on  the  eaft.  ft  is  divided  into  Superior  and  In- 
ferior  (  Ptolemy,  Dio).  The  common  boundary  be- 
tween both  were  the  river  Araho  and  mount  Cetius, 
having  the  Superior  to  the  weft,  and  the  Inferior  on 
the  eaft  fide.     This  riivifion  is  thought  to  be  no  older 


cpi- 


than  the  times  of  the  Antonines.     Pannonkui  the 
thet  (Marti  \). 

PANOMPH.£US,  in  antiquity,  a  defignation  gi- 
ven  to  Japiter,  bectiufe  he  was  faid  to  be  the  ori^'inal 
author  of  all  forts  of  divination,  having  the  books  of 
fate,  and  out  of  them  revealing  either  mere  oriels,  as 
he  pleafed,  t»  inferior  daemons. 
PANOPOLIS.  SeeAcHMiM. 
PANORMUS  (Polybius,  Paufaniasl,  a  town  of 
Achaia,  in  Peloponnefus.  near  the  promontory  Rhium. 
—  Another  (Ptolemy,  Pliny),  a  town  on  the  nordi 
fi'le  of  Ciele^— A  tliird  (Ptolemy),  in  Macedonia,  on 
thejEgean  fea,  near  mount  Athos.  —  A  fourth,  of  Sa- 
mos  (Livy). —  A  fifth,  of  Sicily;  an  ancient  city,  built 
by  the  Pi.(Eni>:ians  (Thucyc'.idc-a) ;  a  principal  town  of 
the  Carthaginians  (Polybius)  ;  ficuated  between  Lily, 
boeus  and  Pelorus  (McIt):  a  Roman  colony.  Now 
Pakrmo,  capital  of  the  illand,  on  the  north  fide.  E. 
Long.  13.  N.  Lat.  38.  30. — A  fixth  Paniirinus  of  thc- 
Thrp.cia  Chcrfonefiis,  placed  by  Pliny  on  the  well  fide 
of  the  pcninfula,  and  mentioned  by  no  other  writer. 

Panosmus  (Ptolsmy),  a  port  of  Attica;  its  n.ime 
denoting  it  to  be  capacious.  —  Another,  of  Epirus 
(Strabo,  Ptolemy);  a  large  harbour  in  the  heart  of  the 
AlontesCeiauni,  below  the  citadel  C  hima:ra. — A  third, 
ot  Ionia  (Strabo)  ;  near  Ephefus,  with  the  temple  of 
the  Ephefian  Diana. 

P;^NORPA,  the  ScORi'inN-FLY,  in  zoology,  a  ge- 
nus ot  infects  belonging  to  the  order  of  neuroptcra. 
The  roftrum  is  horny  and  cylindiical;  there  are  two 
pappi,  and  three  Ifemon.ita ;  the  feelers  are  longer 
than  the  thorax.  The  body  o:  this  infecl  is  of  a  black 
brown  colour,  ye!!ow  on  the  fides,  with  a  fe«'  fpots  of 
the  fame  on  the  top.  Its  tail,  formed  by  the  three -B^r^/z^c-j 
lall  fcgmcnts  ot  the  abdomen  is  of  a  maroon^colour  ; '".'■'-• 
of  tliofe  three  fegments,  the  iaft  is  larger,  almoft  round, 
and  terminates  in  two  Jiooks,  which  conftitutes  a  tail 
like  that  of  the  fcorpion.  The  wiiigK  as  long  ns  the 
body,  are  diaphanouj,  reticulated,  with  fibres  and  ftripes 
of  ipots  of  a  brown  colour.  Sometimes  we  meet  with 
differect  Taiietiesot  this  infect,  coiifilling  in  the  colour 
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PRnfalaria  of  the  wings.     Some,  inftead  of  fevera!  flripe s  of  fpots 
p     "1        "P''"  ^^^"  winRs,  have  only  a  fingle  bl;ick.  ftripe,  tranf. 
Panialonn.  ^^^j.^  ^^^^  ivregulir,  fitiiated  on  the  middle  of  the  win^, 
the  extremity  whereof  is  alfo  black  :  others  have  their 
wings  entirely  white,  excepting  the  extremity,  which 
-is  black.     The  kind  of  forceps  that  is  feen  at  the  hin- 
der part  of  this  infeft  is  ufed  by  the  males  to  lay  hold 
of  their  females  in  their  amorous  embraces:  thethreat- 
enlnEj  tqil  of  the  male  does  no  mifchief.    This  infedl  is 
found  in  meadows,  by  the  fide  of  ditches.     There  are 
four  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  the  colour  and  fhape  of 
their  v/in^s. 

PANTALARIA,  an  idand  in  the  Mediterranean 
■fea,  between  Sicily  and  the  main  land  of  Africa,  about 
17  miles  in  circumference.      It  is  near  the  coaft  of  Tu- 
nis, and  abounds  in  cotton,  fruits,  and  wine  ;  but  the 
-inhabitants  are  obliged  to  bring  all  their  corn  to  Sicily, 
.as  it  belongs  to  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  E.  Long. 
12.  25.  N.  Lat..;^6.  55-    _ 

PANTjENUS,  a  ftoic  philofopher,  born  in  Sicily 
-(though  feme  have  erroneoufly  fuppofed  him  to  beaHe- 
hrew)  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
•  He  prefided  over  the  celebrated  fchool  of  Alexandria, 
■where,  from  the  time  of  St  Mark,  the  founder  of  that 
-church,  they  had  always  a  divine  that  was  eminent  for 
his  learning  and  piety,  to  explain  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
-and  to  inftrucl  them  in  human  learning.    This  employ- 
-ment  he  was  obliged  to  leave  ;  for  when  the  Indians 
required  of  Demetrius  bilhop  of  Alexandria  to  fend 
(them  one   to  inllrnft  them   in  Chrilfianity,   he  ftnt 
Panta;nus,  who  undertook   the  miffion  with  joy,   and 
behaved  himfelf  very  properly  in  it.    We  are  told,  that 
the  Indians  had   been    tiiiftured  with  Chriftianity  by 
St  Bartholemew  the  apolUe  ;  and  that  Pantrenus  met 
with   the    Hebrew  original  of   St   Matthew's  gofpel, 
which  the  apollle  had  left  there.     St  Jerome  fays  that 
Pantxnus  brought  it   with  him  ;  and  that  it  was,  in 
his  time,  preferved  in  the  library  of  Alexandria.     Rut 
we  fufpeft  St  Jerome  to  be  miflaken   in  this  tefpeS. 
When  Panta:n\i3  returned  to  Alexandria,  he  reaifumed 
the  government  of  the  fchool  bf  that  city,  which,  it  is 
probable,  he   had,  during  his  abfence,  committed  to 
the  care  of  St  Clement,    a  prefbytcr   of  Alexandria. 
He  explained  the  fcriptures  publicly,  under  the  reign 
of  Sevcrus  and  Antoninus  Oaracalla ;  and  v/as,  in  St 
Jerome's  opinion,  more  fervice.ible   to  the  church  by 
his  difcourfes  than  by  his  writings.    He  publilhed  fome 
commentaries  upon  the  Bible,  which  are  loft.    "  That 
the  prophets  often   exprtfs    themfelves  in   indifferent 
term.1,  and  that  they  make  ufc  of  the  prefent  time  in- 
ftead-of  the  part  and  future,"  is  a  rule  of  Pnntwnus, 
which  has  been  followed  by  all  fucceeding  interpreters. 
Theodorus  has  related  tliis  rule  ;  but  he  fpeaks  of  it 
as  if  Fantsenus  had  rather  faid  than  written  it. 

We  may  liave  fome  notion  sf  Pantxnus's  manner  of 
^cxpla'ning  the  fcriptures  by  the  like  performances  of 
.St  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  others  who 
were  brought  up  in  that  fchool. . 

PANTALOON,  a  fort  of  garment  confiding  of 
breeches  and  ftockings  all  of  one  piece  ;  faid  to  have 
been  firil  introduced  by  the  Venetians. 

Pantalook,  oh  the  theatre,  is  a  buffoon  or  maflv- 

■  ed  perfon,  who  petforms  high  and  grotcfque  dances, 

and  Ihows  violent   and   extravagant  poftures  and  airs. 

Ihe  word  is  likcwife  ufed  tor  the  habit  or  drefs  thefe 
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buffoons  ufually  wear  ;  which  is  made  preclfcly  to  the  Pannrbe 
form  of  their  (sody,  and  all  of  a  piece  from  head  to  _  Ij  ., 
foot.  ^  V, 

And  hence  thofe  who  wear  a  habit  of  this  kind, 
for  conveniency,  under  their  other  clothes,  are  called 
pantaloons  of  Venice. 

PANTAtlBE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to 
an  imaginary  ffone,  the  cffe&s  of  which  upon  gold 
were  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  loadftone  upon  iron.  The 
ancients,  as  well  as  fome  modern  writers,  feem  to  have 
bad  an  opinion  that  there  was  fuch  a  ftone  ;  and  the 
amphkane  of  Pliny  is  defcribed  as  pofTtfling  this  re- 
markable quality  ;  but  iieither  they  nor  we  have  ever 
found  reafon,  from  any  experiment  well  afcertained, 
to  believe  that  there  ever  was  fuch  a  (lone. 

PANTHEA,  in  antiquity,  were  finr;le  ft3tue9, 
compofed  of  the  figures,  or  fymboh,  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent divinities  together.  Father  Joubert,  who  calls 
them  panlhea,  and  who  has  remarked  them  fometimes 
on  medals,  fays  their  heads  are  moft  commonly  adorn- 
ed with  the  fymbols  or  attributes  belonging  to  feveral 
gods.  An  inftance  of  this  appears  in  a  medal  of  An- 
toninus Pius  ;  which  repreftnts  Serapis  by  the  bufhel 
it  bears  ;  the  Sun  by  the  crown  of  rays  ;  Jupiter  A  m- 
mon  by  the  rams  horns ;  Pluto  by  the  large  beard  ; 
and  .(Efculapius  by  the  ferpent  twifted  in  his  hand. 
M.  Baudelot,  in  a  differtation  on  the  Lares,  obferves, 
that  the  panlhea  had  their  origin  from  the  fuperilition 
of  thofe,  who,  taking  feveral  gods  for  the  protcftors 
of  their  houfes,  united  them  all  in  the  fame  flatue, 
by  adoi-ning  it  with  the  feveral  fymbols  proper  to  each 
of  thcfe  deities. 

PANTHEISM,  a  philofophical  fpecies  of  i^Jolatry 
leadingto  atheifm,in  which  the  univerfe  wasconlidered 
as  the  fupreme  God.  Who  was  the  inventor  of  this 
abfurd  fyftem,  is,  perhaps,  not  known  ;  but  it  was  of 
early  origin,  and  differently  modified  by  different  phi- 
lofophers.  Some  held  the  univerfe  to  be  oneimmenfe 
animal,  of  which  the  incorporeal  foul  was  properly 
their  God,  and  the  heavens  and  earth  the  body  of  that 
God;  whilft  others  held  but  one  fubftance,  partly 
aiftive  and  partly  paffive  ;  and  therefore  looked  upon 
the  vifible  univerfe  as  the  only  Niimen.  The  earlieft 
Grecian  Pantheill  of  whom  we  read  was  Orpheus, 
who  called  tlie  world  the  body  of  God,  and  its  feveral 
parts  his  members,  making  the  whole  univerfe  one  di- 
•u'lne  animal.  According  to  Cudworth,  Orpheus  and 
his  followers  believed  in  the  immaterial  foul  of  the 
world;  therein  agreeing  with  Ariftotle,  who  certainly 
held  that  God  and  matter  are  coeternal  ;  and  that 
there  is  fome  fuch  union  between  them  as  fubfifts  be- 
tween the  fouls  and  bodies  of  men.  Ste  Metaphy- 
sics,  w"  264, 

.  In  the  ancient  Orphic  theology,  we  are  taught, 
that  ■'  this  univerfe,  and  all  things  belonging  to  it, 
were  made  Ty/V/iin  God;  that  all  things  ate  containetl 
together  in  the  ivomb  of  God  ;  that  God  is  the  head 
and  m'Mk  of  all  things  ;  that  he  is  the  bnfis  of  the 
earth  and  heaven  ,-  that  he  is  the  depth  of  the  fea,  the  air 
we  breathe,  the  force  of  the  untameable  fire ;  that 
he  is  ihe  fun,  moon,  andflars  ;  that  there  is  one  divine 
body  ;   for, 

"  all  thefe  things  lie  in  the  great  body  of  God." — But 
further,  to  prove  that  the  moll  ancient  Greek  philo- 
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»»ii'heifm,  f(j;)li«r»  refofvcd  all  things   into   God,  and  made  God 
Pant.con.  ^fj^   ^^.^  ^\2\\  cite  a  moft  remarkable  pafTage  From  Plii- 
'  larch's  Defcif^  of  Oracles.      "  Whereas  there  are  two 

C3iifes  of  all  generations,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
the  moft  ancient  theologcrs  and  poets  attended  only 
to  the  more  excellent  of  thefe  two  ;  rcfolving  all  things 
into  God,  and  pronouncing  this  of  them  univerfally  ; 

•  that  God  ia  both  the  beginning  ani  middle,  and  that 
all  things  are  out  of  God  ;'  infomuch,  that  they  had 
no  regard  at  all  to  the  other  natural  and  neceflary  canfes 
of  things  :  but  on  the  contrary,  their  junior?,  who  were 
called //j/wra/</?j,  deviating  from  this  moil  excellent  and 
<?ivine  rrinciplc,  placed  all  in  loiiies,  their  paffions,  col- 
liiions,  mutations,  and  commixtures." 

That  byjlie  moil  ancient  theolojjers  here  mentien- 
td,  Flutarch  meant  Orpheus  and  his  immediate  follow- 
ers, is  plain  from  the  Orphic  verfe  by  which  he  proves 
thtir  antiquity.  By  their  juniors,  whom  he  calls  natu- 
ralifis,  he  could  mean  no  other  than  the  lirll  Jewilh 
pliilofophcrs,  Av.aximander ,  Ana-iimenes,  and  Hip'yo, 
who  were  followed  by  the  atheillical  atomifts,  Leu:ip 
pU!,  Democritus,  Protagoras,  and  Epicurus.  But  with 
rtfpeft  to  the  univerfe  being  God,  and  all  things  di- 
vine  and  human  heing  modilications  of  mere  matter, 
the  lloics  undoubtedly  agreed  with  Anr.ximander  and 
his  followers  ;  for  the  fchool  of  Z:no  held  hut  one 
fubilr.nce.  See  Metaphysics,  n^  265.  This  impious 
doctrine,  that  all  things  are  God,  and  that  there  is 
but  one  fubllance,  was  revived  in  modern  times  by 
Spinoza,  an  apellate  J-;w.  As  we  fhall  give  a  life  of 
him  and  a  view  of  his  jninciples,  we  mull  refer  the 
•  reader  for  a  fuller  account  of  Pantheifm  to  Spinoza. 
See  alfo  Pan. 

PANTHEON,  a  beautiful  edifice  at  Rome,  anci- 
ently a  temple,  dedicated  to  all  the  gods  ;  but  now 
converted  into  a  church,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
and  all  the  martyrs. 

This  edifice  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  built 
by  Agrippa  fon  in  law  to  Augiiftus,  becaufe  it  has  the 
lullowlng  infcription  on  the  frieze  of  the  portico. 

M.   AGRIPPA   L.   F.  COS.  TERTIUM    FECIT. 

Several  antiquarians  and  artifts,  however,  have  fup- 
pofed  that  the  pantheon  exifted  in  the  times  of  the 
commonwealth;  ani  that  it  was  only  embellilTied  by 
Agrippa,  who  added  the  portico.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
however,  the  pantheon,  when  perfeAed  by  Agrippa, 
was  an  exceeiingly  magnificent  building  ;  the  form  of 
vvhufe  body  is  round  or  cylindrical,  and  its  roof  or 
dome  is  fpherical :  it  is  144  feec  diameter  within  ;  and 
the  height  of  it,  from  the  pavement  to  the  grind  aper- 
ture on  its  top,  through  which  it  receives  the  light,  is 
Julias  much.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  inner 
circumference  is  divided  into  feven  grand  niches, 
wiought  in  the  tbicknefs  of  the  wall :  fix  of  which  are 
flat  at  the  top;  but  the  feven th,  oppofite  tothe  entrance, 
is  arched.  Before  each  niche  arc  two  columns  of  an- 
tique yellow  marble  fluted,  and  of  one  entire  Hock, 
making  in  all  14,  the  fineft  in  Rome.  The  whole  wall 
ef  the  temple,  as  high  as  the  grand  cornice  inclufive,  is 
cafcd  with  divers  forts  of  precious  marble  in  comp:»rt- 
raents.  The  frie/.e  is  entirely  of  porphyry.  Above  the 
g^and  cornice  ariles  an  Jttic,  in  which  were  wrought,  at 
equal  diltances,  14  oblong  fquare  niches  :  between  each 
niche  were  four  marble  pilalters,  and  bttweea  the  pila- 
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ftern  marble  tallies  of  vsrious  kinds.  This  attic  had  a  Pantheon, 
completeentablature ;  butthe  cornice  projcfted  lefs  than  "~~N 
t!'.:it  of  the  grand  order  below.  Immediately  from  thecor- 
nic;  fprings  the  fphericnl  roof,  divided  by  bands,  which 
crofs  each  other  li.ke  the  laeridians  and  paralleL  of  an  ar- 
tificial tcrrcftrial  globe.  'I  he  fpaces  between  the  bands 
dccreafe  in  fi/.e  as  they  approach  the  top  of  the  roof; 
to  which,  however,  they  do  not  reach,  there  bein"  a 
confidersble  plain  fpace  between  them  and  the  oreat 
opening.  That  fo  hold  a  roof  might  be  as  li'.:;ht  as  pof- 
fible,  the  architedl  rormed  the  fubllance  of  the  fnaces 
between  the  bands  of  nothing  but  lime  and  pumice- 
ftones.  The  walls  below  were  decorated  with  lead  and 
brafs,  and  works  of  carved  filvcr  over  them  ;  and  the 
roof  was  covered  on  the  outfide  with  plates  of  gilded 
bronze.  There  was  an  afcent  from  the  fpiinginir  of 
the  roof  to  the  very  fummit  by  a  flight  of  fever.  Hairs. 
And  if  certain  authors  may  be  credited,  thefe  ftairs 
were  ornamented  with  pedcHrian  ftatnes  ranged  as  an 
amphitheatre.  This  notion  was  founded  on  a  paffaire 
of  Pliny,  who  fays,  "  That  Diogenes  the  f ;ulptor  de- 
corated the  pantheon  of  Agrippa  with  elegant  lUtues; 
yet  that  it  was  difficult  to  judge  of  their  merit,  upon 
account  of  their  elevated  Ctuation."  Ihe  portico  is 
compofed  of  16  columns  of  granite,  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter, eight  of  which  (land  in  front,  witli  an  equal 
intercolumniation  all  along,  coritrary  to  the  rule  of 
Vitruvius,  who  is  for  having  the  fpace  aniwering  to 
the  door  of  a  temple,  wider  than  t!)e  reft.  Of  thefe 
columns  is  a  pediment,  whofe  tympanum,  or  fl>t,  was 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  in  brafs  ;  the  crofs  beams 
which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  portico  were  covered 
with  the  fame  metal,  and  fo  were  the  doors.  The  afcent 
up  to  the  portico  was  by  eight  or  nine  fteps. 

Such  was  the  pantheon,  the  richnefs  of  which  in- 
duced Pliny  to  rank  it  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

The  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
damaged  the  Pantheon  very  confiderahly  :  it  v/as  re- 
paired by  Doraitian;  which  occafioned  fome  writers  to 
mention  that  prince  as  the  founder  of  the  building.  The 
emperor  Adrian  alfo  did  fomcthing  to  it.  But  it  ap- 
pears,  that  the  pantheon  is  more  indebted  to  Septimius 
Severus,  than  to  any  one  finceits  erection.  The  moft, 
perhaps,  that  any  of  his  predecefibrs  had  done,  was  the 
adding  fome  ornament  to  it:  Septimius  l»e!lowed  efTen- 
tial  reparations  upon  it.  The  following  iufciiption  ap- 
pears upon  the  architrave  : 

IMP.   CAES.  SEPTIMIVS.  SETERTS. 

PI7S.   PERTINAX. 
ARABICVS.  PARTHlCVS.  PONTIC. 

MAX.  TRIE.   POT. 

Kl.  COS.  Iir.   P.  P.  ET.  IMP.  CAES. 

MAR.CVS. 

ATRELIVS.  ANTONINVS.  PITS. 

FELIX.  AVG.  TRIB. 

»0T.  T.  COS.  PROCOS.  PANTHETM. 

VBTVSTATE. 

OBRVPTVM.  CVM.  OMNI.  CVLTT. 

RESTITVERVNT.  > 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  allonifhment,  that  a  ftruc- 
ture,  which,  granting  It  to  have  been  built  by  Agrip- 
pa,  was  not  more  than  2co  years  old,  fhoiild  hav; 
fallen  into  decay  through  age.  This  fingle  confiiera- 
lion  fecms  fufficient  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  thofe 
4  T  wha 
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TintSeon.  who  bilicve  ii  to  have  ftood  in  the  time  of  the  com- 
^'  —D       '  inoj>wealth. 

The  ttraplf  fulfifted  in  all  its  grandeur  till  the  in- 
eurfion  of  Alaric  in  the  time  of  Honorius.  Zo/ytniis 
relates,  that  the  Somaiis  having  engaged  to  furnifh 
tkis  barbarian  priiice  w  ith  30CO  pounds  weight  of  gold 
and  5900  pounds  weight  of  lilver,  upon  condition  that 
he  (hould  depart  from  their  walls  ;  and  it  proving  im- 
pofliblc  to  raife  thofe  fums  either  out  of  the  public 
treafury  or  private  pinTes,  they  were  obliged  to  ftrip 
the  temples  of  their  ttatues  and  ornaments  of  gold  ani 
filver.  It  is  provable  that  the  pantheon  fupplied  a  good 
part,  as  that  of  Jupiter  Cnpltolinui.  was  the  only  one  in 
Rome  that  could  vie  with  it  for  richee. 

Alaric  carried  off  nothing  from  the  Romans  befides 
thtir  precious  met  lis.  Thirty-nine  years  after  this, 
Gcnfcric  king  of  the  Vandals  took  away  part  of  their 
:narbles  ;  asd  whether  from  a  greedir.efs  of  plunder, 
or  from  a  relirti  of  the  productions  of  art,  loaded 
one  of  his  fiiips  with  ft.;tues.  It  cannst  be  queftion- 
ed,  but  that  ou  this  occafion  the  pantheon  was  forced 
to  part  with  moi-^of  its  ornaments,  and  that  the  in- 
e  limal  le  v.orks  of  Diuirenes  became  the  prey  of  this 
baibarlan. 

Before  thefe  unwelcome  vifits  of  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, the  Cliri'.lian  emperors  had  ifTued  editts  for  demo- 
lifliing  thf  Pagan  temples.  But  the  Romans,  what- 
ever were  their  motives,  fpared  the  pantheon,  which  is 
known  to  have  fiiffered  no  damaj  e  trom  the  zeal  of  the 
pontiffs,  or  the  indignation  of  the  faints,  before  the  lirll 
fiege  of  Rome  by  Alaric.  It  remained  lo  rich  till 
abiiuc  the  year  655,  as  to  excite  the  avarice  of  Conftan- 
tine  II.  who  came  irom  Conlfantinople  to  pillage  the 
pantheon,  and  executed  his  purpofe  fo  far  as  to  itrip  it 
both  of  its  .'nfide  and  oiitfide  brazen  coveiiui^s,  which 
he  tranfporttd  to  Syrai  ufe,  wheie  they  foon  after  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

About  fifty  years  before  this,  pope  Bonifice  IV. 
had  obtained  the  pantheon  of  the  emperor  Pliocas,  to 
make  a  church  ot  it.  The  artills  of  thefc  days  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  excellence  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  architefture,  and  fpoiled  every'  thing  they 
laid  their  hands  upon.  To  this  period  certain  alte- 
rations are  to  be  referred,  of  which  we  ihall  fpeak 
by  and  by. 

After  the  devaftations  of  the  barbarians,  Rome  was 
contraAed  within  a  narrow  compafs :  the  fcven  hills 
were  abandoned  ;  and  the  Campus  Mariius,  being  an 
tven  plain,  and  near  the  Tyber,  became  the  ground- 
.  pint  of  the  whole  city.  The  pantheon  happening  to 
ftand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Campus  Martins,  was  pre- 
fently  furrounded  with  houfe*,  which  fpoiled  the  fine 
profpeft  of  it  ;  and  it  was  yet  more  deplorably  difgr.i- 
<  ed  fey  fome  of  them  which  ftood  clofe  to  its  walls. 
Pedlars  fhadcs  were  built  even  within  its  portico,  and 
the  intercolumniations  were  bricked  up,  to  the  irrepa- 
rable damage  of  the  matcbltfs  pillars,  of  which  fome 
loft  part  of  their  capitals,  fome  of  their  bafes,  and 
others  weie  chifTeled  out  fix  or  feven  inches  deep, 
and  as  many  feet  high,  to  let  In  pofts.  Which  excava- 
tions are  to  this  day  half  filled  up  with  brick  and  mor- 
tar ;  a  fad  monuaent  of  the  licentioufncfs  of  the 
vulgar,  and  of  the  ftupid  avarice  of  thofe  who  fold 
them  the  privilege  to  ruin  the  nobleft  piece  of  art  in 
the  world  ! 

Thii  diforder  continued  till  the  pontificate  of  Eu- 
i- 


gene  IV.  whofe  zeal  for  the  decency  of  a  Cfinlccra-  Tantheon, 
ted  place,  prevailed  upon  him  to  have  all  the  houfes         i*  " 
cleared  away  that  incumbered  the  pantheon,  and   fo 
the  miferable  barrack?  in  the  portico  were  knocked 
down. 

From  the  time  Conftantius  carried  off  the  brafs  pla- 
ting of  the  external  roof,  that  pirt  was  expofed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  or  at  bed  was  liut  llightly 
tiled  in,  till  Benedift  II.  covered  it  with  lead,  which 
Nicholas  V.  renewed  in  a  better  (lyle. 

It  does  not  appear  that  from  this  time  to  Ur- 
ban VIII.  any  pope  did  any  thing  remarkable  to  the 
pantheon. 

Raphael  Urban,  who  had  no  equal  as  a  painter,  and 
who  as  an  architect  had  no  fuperior,  left  a  confiderable 
fiim  by  his  will  for  the  repara-.iun  of  the  pantheon, 
where  his  tomb  is  placed.  Perino  de  la  Vagua,  Jaco- 
mo  Udino,  Hannibal  Carr.icci,  Flamingo  Vacca,  and 
tiie  telebritej  Archangelo  Corelli,  did  the  fame.  All 
the  ornaments  within,  that  have  any  claim  to  be  called 
good,  are  of  the  .later  times;  the  paintings  merit 
cffeem  ;  and  the  flatues,  though  not  maderpieces,  do 
honour  to  feulpture,  wlii^h  alone  is  a  proof  that  they 
are  polttrior  to  tba  15th  eentury. 

But,  with  all  the  relpcft  due  to  a  pontiff,  who  was 
oiherwife  a  proteftor,  and  even  a  praftifcr  of  the  .arts, 
it  were  much  to  Le  wifhed  that  Urban  VIII.  had  not 
known  that  the  pantheon  exifled.  The  infcriptlons  cut 
at  the  fi<le  of  the  door  inform  us,  that  he  repaired  it ; 
yet,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  built  up  with  one  hand, 
he  pulled  down  with  the  other.  He  cauied  two  bel- 
fries of  a  wretched  talle  to  be  erefted  on  the  ancient 
front  work,  and  he  diveltcd  the  portico  of  all  the  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  grandeur,  •viz.  the  brazen  cover- 
ture of  the  crofs  beams,  which  amounted  to  fuch  a 
prodigious  quantity,  that  not  only  the  vail  ballaquin 
or  canopy  ot  the  confeflional  in  St  Peter's  was  call  out 
of  it,  but  likewife  a  great  number  of  cannon  for  the 
caflle  of  St  Angelo.  This  pope,  who  was  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Barburini,  prefented  alio  as  much  of  this  me- 
tal to  his  nephew,  as  was  fufficient  for  the  decoration 
of  hia  new  palace;  on  which  occafion  this  remarkable 
pafquinade  was  iluck  up  : 

^otl  nonfecerunt  Barbarl  fecere  Bariarint. 

If  ever  gingle  added  force  to  wit,  it  was  certainly  in 
this  inllance. 

It  is  furprifing,  that  whilft  all  thefe  operations  were 
carrying  on  in  the  portico,  he  never  once  thought  of 
repairing  the  damages  which  time  had  wrought  in  it !' 
Of  the  16  pillars  which  fupported  this  magnificent  pile, 
there  were  no  more  than  1 3  left ;  the  three  next  the 
temple  of  Minerva  had  difappeared  ;  with  thefe  the 
entablature  and  an  angle  of  the  front  had  tumbled' 
down.  There  were  not  wanting  in  Rome  fragments 
enough  of  antique  columns  that  might  have  been  put 
together,  and  fet  up,  to  have  prevented  the  downfall 
of  a  pile  which  deferved  to  ftand  as  long  as  the  world 
endured. 

Alexander  VII.  did  what  Urban  Vllt.  had  neglec- 
ted to  do.  At  the  fame  time  that  Bernini  was  con- 
ftruifting  the  colonnade  of  St  Peter,  this  pontiff  order- 
ed fearch  to  be  made  for  pillars  to  match  thofe  of  the 
portico  of  the  pantheon  ;  and  fome  were  found  not  far 
from  the  French  church  of  St  Lewis  of  the  very  fame 
model.     They  were  granite  of  the  iile  of  Uva,  anS 

thofe 
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Pjrthton    tJiofeoftlie  portico  were  Egyptian  granite;  the  colour,     fpiralioiia   anj  espirjlions,   which  happens  whtn  (tre  l'*  t'»«ii"e 
p    ''.         hawever,  was  the  fame,  fo  that  the  t(Feft  was  cqiiah     run  or  perform  any  violelit  motion. 
t__y_^  The  pope's  zeal  did  not  flop  here;  he  caufed  all  the  FANTOMIMfe,   ri,-.»'5^i^or,   among  the  ancient?, 

old  hoiifes  before  the  portico  to  be  pulltd  down,  and     a  perfon  who  could  iaiitate  all  kitid  of  ai5lion3  and 
the  foil  ard  rubbifh  to  be  cleared  away  which  covered     characters  by  (igns  and  gcllurL-e  withoiit  fpeakinp-. 
the  ilcps,  and  even  the  hafes  of  fome  of  the  pillars.  The  pantomimes  made  a  part  in  the  theatrical  en- 

He  began  covcrinjf  the  roof  with  marble,  and  taifed  a  tertainments  of  the  ancients  ;  their  chief  employment 
Jantern  over  the  aperture,  to  keep  out  rain  J  but  death 
took  him  off  before  his  projeft  was  completed.  Cle- 
ment IX.  his  fucceffor,  inclofed  the  portico  within  iron 
rails.  Several  later  popes  have  added  to  its  decorations, 
which  were  all  in  the  tafte  of  the  times  they  were 
done  in  ;  and  the  body  of  the  edifice  and  its  architee- 


was  to  exprcfs,  in  geltures  ind  aftiort,  whatever  the 
chorus  fung,  changing  their  countenance  and  bchavi- 
cur  as  the  fubject  of  the  fong  varied.  'J'hey  were  very 
ancient  in  Greece,  being  derived  from  the  heroid 
timfs,  according  to  fome  ;  but  however  this  may  be, 
they  were  certainly  known  in  Plato's  time.    In  Rome, 


ture  gained  nothing  from  them.     Tlie  main  objed  of  it  was  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Auguftua  before   they 

their  holinefTes  liberality  was  the  embtllilhment  of  the  made  their  appearance.      As  to    their    drefs,  it  was 

grand  altar.     One  gave  purple  curtains,  another  be-  various,  being  always  fuited  as  near  as  poflible  to  tliat 

Howcd-filver  tabernacles;  others  again  vafes,  and  fuperb  of  the  perfon  they  were  to  im.itate.    The  crocota  wi* 

dteffes,  fuited  to  the  folemn  ceremonies  of  rehgion.  much  ufed  among  the  Roman  pantomimes,  in  which 

All  thefe  might  be  called  rich ;  but  they  had  in  no  fenfe  and  other  female  dreffes  they  perfonated  woaien. 
a  tendency  to  retrieve  the  ancient  mcjerty  or  original  We  have  th's  account  of  them  in  Gibbon's  hiftory; 

fpltndor  of  the  temple.     The  true  gullo  of  the  orna-  "  The  pantomimes  (a),  who  maintained  their  reputa- 

ments  was  a  little  imitated  at  the  revival  of  the  arts,  tlon  from  the  age  of  AuguftuJ  to  the  fixth  century, 

Good   flatues  took  place  of  the  Ikeletons  and  fquat  cxpreffed,  without  the  ufe  of  words,  the  various  latles 

figures  that  ridiculoully  difgractd   the  altari  for  the  of  the  gods  and  heroes  sf  antiquity  ;  and  the  perfeclion 

{pAie  of  eight  centuries.     The  paintings  of  Perugino,  of  their  ait,  which  foraetimes  difarmcd  the  gravity  of 
Cozza,  and   CJrcfG,    covered    the    dull    mofaics  with 
which  the  Greeks  of  Conftaniinople   had  loaded  the 


walls  of  motl  of  the  churches  ir.  Rome.    The  porphy- 
ry and  the  green  and  yellow  antique  found  among  the 
uld  luins  were  employed  to  much  advantage. 

There  was  befides  at  Rome  another  pantheon,  de- 
dicated to  Mintrva  as  the  goddefs  of  medicine.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  decagon,  and  the   diftance   ftora 


the  philofophcr,  always  excited  the  applaufe  and  won- 
der of  die  people.  1  he  vail  and  magnificent  theatres 
of  Rome  were  filled  by  3300  feiiiule  dancers,  and 
by  3C00  fingers,  with  the  iiiafters  of  the  refpec- 
tive  chorufTes.  Such  was  the  popular  favour  which 
they  enjoyed,  thit  in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  when  all  (han- 
gers wtre  biniflied  fro"i  the  city>  the  merit  of  contri- 
butiHtr  to  the  puLlic  pleafurcs  exempted  them  from  a 


one  angle  to  another   mtafored  about  2  2  feet  and  an  law  which  was  flriftly  executed  agam.'l  the  prcfeflbrs 

half.     Between  the  angits  there  were  nine  round  cha-  of  the  liberal  arts  (b." 

pels,  each  of  which  was  JefigneJ  for  a  deity  ;  and  over         Pantomimes  are  ftill  very  common  in  England :  they 

the  gate   there   was  a  flatuc  of  Minerva.      The  p^n-  dififer  indeed  in  forr.e  refpttis  from  tliefe  of  antiquity  ( 

theon  of  Athens  was   in   many    refptrts  little  inierior  but  they  rcti'.in  the  nsmo,   and  like  thefe  they  c.-'n(ilt 

to   the    Roman   one   built   by   A^rippa.     The  Greek  in  the  renreff-ntations  of  things  merely  hy  gellure^i. 
Chrillians   alfo  converted   it  into  a  church,  dedicated  PA NU CO,  a  town  and  province  of  North  America, 

it^  to  the  Virgin,  under  the  name  of  i'aneg'ui ;   and  the  in  New  Spain,   lying  to  the  north  of  Mexico,  with  a 


Turks  changed  it  into  a  molque.  The  pantheon  of 
Nifmes  was  a  temple  in  that  city,  wherein  were  li 
niches  or  ftatucs,  fiippofed  to  have  been  deftined  for 
the  12  great  ;  ods.  In  the  Efcurial  is  a  mod  magnifi- 
cent chapel,  cAWA  pantheon,  3  5  feit  in  diameter,  and  ^i 
feet  high  from  the  pavement,  which  I3  compofrd  of 
marble  and  jafper  inlayed.  T  he  v.hole  infide  of  the 
chapel  is  of  black  marl  le,  except  the  luthern,  and  fome 
ornaments  of  jalpcr  and  red  marble.  In  this  chapel 
are  depefited  the  bodic*  of  the  kings  and  queens ; 
there  arc  only  places  lor  26,  and  eight  of  them  are 
already  filkd. 

PAN'I  HER,  in  zoolegy.     Sec  Felis. 

PANTING,  confilts  in  a  rapid  fucceflion  of  in- 


bilhop'a  fee.  There  aie  veins  of  golJ,  and  fait  works, 
which  are  the  principal  revenue  of  the  inhabitants. — 
It  Is  feated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
at  a  fmall  dillance  frcm  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  W, 
J.ong.  J  00.  5.  N.  I.,at  24.  o. 

PANZACCHIA  (Maria  Helena}.  This paintrcfi 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1668,  of  a  noble  family,  and 
appeared  to  have  an  extraordinary  genius  for  painting. 
She  learned  defign  under  the  direftion  of  Emilio  Pa^ 
ruffi,  and  in  a  Ihort  fpice  of  time  marie  an  aUonilhing 
proficiency  ;  fo  that  in  the  compafs  of  a  few  years  ihe 
acquired  great  readinefs  in  compofition,  correftnefs  of 
outline,  and  a  lovely  tint  of  colouring. 

She  alfo  excelled  in  painting  landfcapes  ;  and  by 
4  T  2  the 


(a)  "  See  the  dialogue  of  Lucian,  intitled,  De  Sallnlione,  torn.  ii.  p.  265-317.  edit.  Reltz.  The  panto- 
mime* o^trined  the  honourable  name  cf  vH^.o<rcfei  ;  and  it  was  required  that  they  fiiQuId  be  converfant  with, 
almoft  every  art  and  fcicnce.  Burette  (in  the  Memoires  J,-  i' /icademie  des  Jnfcriptlotis,  torn.  I  p.  127,  &;. )  hii 
given  a  Itort  hiftcry  of  the  art  of  pantomimes. 

(b)  "  Aramianus,  I.  xiv.  c.  6.  He  complains,  with  decent  indignation,  that  the  ftreets  of  Rome  were  filled 
with  crowds  of  females,  who  might  have  given  chiliiren  to  the  ftatc,  but  whofe  only  occupation  was  to  curi 
Vd  drefs  their  hair  ;  and  jixlsri  volubUibui  ^Tis^dun sxpnmunt  Innumtra  Jmu'jcra,  qua  fnxere  fabulx  theatrakt," 
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t!ie  beauty  of  her  fituations  and  diflances  R]Itired  and     fquare,  and  two  inehce  deep.     They  llkswife  found  A       t'^p. 
entertained  the  eye  of  every  JHdicious  beholder.     The     fmall  earthen  patera,  which  I  procured,  of  the  fine  red   ^■'P-"'''^'''^ 
figures  v'hich  {he  inferted  hud   abundance  of  grfice  ;     clay,  beautifully  fmooth,  with  letters  Imprefied  on  the         • 
flie  defigncd  them  with  becoming  attitudes,  and  gave     bottom  ;  but  fo  defaced  as  not  to  be  intelligible — 
them  a  lively  and  natural  expreffion.      Her  merit  was     Some  years  apo,   the  man's  father  who  found   thefc 

ruins  dug  up  a  conduit.  The  owner  had  no  coinf,  nor 
knew  of  any.  One  of  his  neighbourj  fhowed  me  a 
larj8;e  brafs  one  deftced." 

Mr  Routh,  in  another  letter  to  Mr  Gale,  April  i  ^. 
174^,  defcribes  a  fibuh,  a  coin  of  Trijan,  . .  .  1 ANO 
AVG.  ...  P.  M.  Rev.  the  emperor  featcd  on   a  pile 


inconteftably  acknowledged,  and  her  works  were  ex- 
ceedingly prized  and  coveted. 

PAO-TiNGFOu,  in  China,  where  the  viceroy  refides, 
IS  the  moft  confiderable  city  in  the  province  ne\t  to 
Pckin.  It  has  20  others  under  its  jurifdiftion,  three 
of  the  fecond   and  17  of  the  third  clafs.     The  coun- 


try arouTid  it  is  pleafsnt,  and  inferior  in  fertility  to  no     of  arms,  a  trophy  before  him,  S.  P.  Q^  R-  OPTI 


part  of  China.  It  is  neceffary  to  pafs  this  city  in  go- 
ing from  Pekin  to  the  province  of  Chan-fi. 

PAOLO  (Marco).     See  Paulo. 

PAPA,  a  fmiill  but  ftrong  town  of  Lower  Hun- 
gary, in  the  county  of  Vefprin.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Turks  in  1683,  after  raifing  the  fitge  of  Vienna, 
and  is  fubjedl  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  is  feated  on 
a  mountain,  near  the  river  Marchaez,  in  E.  Long. 
18.  10.  N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

PAP-CASTLE,  in  England,  in  Bridekirk  parifh,  Cum- 
berland,iloodtwomilesfromCockermouth, on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Darwent,  whofe  Roman  antiquity  is  proved 
by  feveral  monuments ;  and  a  large  green  ftone  velTel 
found  here,  with  little  images  upon  it,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  formerly  a  DaniOi  font  for  dipping  of  in- 
fants ;  and  has  been  fince  ufed  at  Bridekirk  in  the 
Tieighbourhciod  for  their  fprinkling. 

'I 'he  name  oi  Pap-cejl/e  feems  to  Le  contrafted  from 
Pipard  its  owner:  it  is  faid  to  have  been  demoli(hed,  and 
the  materials  employed  to  build  Cockermouth  callle. 

Mr  Routh,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Gale,  thus  defcribes 
the  ruins  difcovered  at  Pip-caftle,  Jan.  16.  i74t. 

"  I  made  particular  inquiry  of  the  man  in  whofe 
grounds  they  were  difcovered,  and  of  fome  of  the 
neighbours  prefent  at  the  difcovery.  The  clofe  in 
which  they  lay  is  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  fort,  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill  to  the  river,  and  bounded  on 
the  well  by  a  narrow  lane,  probably  the  -via  mUitarts 
continued;  and  is  ufually  fhown  to  ftrangera  as  the  moft 
remarkiible  here  for  finding  Roman  coins.  They  are 
the  hrgeft  ruins  ever  known  to  be  difcovered  in  thefe 
parts  :  for  they  met  with  three  walls  befides  the  pave- 
ment J  the  fiift  lay  eaft  rmd  well,  and  was  covered 
with  earth  near  a  foot  high  ;  parallel  to  it  at  feven 
yards,  they  found  a  fecond ;  and  between  thefe  two, 
about  two  yards  deep  (the  height  of  the  walls,  which 
were  fix  yards  bioad,  and  llrongly  cemented),  they 
came  to  a  pavement  curioufly  laid  with  large  flags, 
three  quarters  of  a  yard  fquare,  and  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  as  I  meafured  them  :  but  imagining  there 
muil  be  money  under  it,  they  covered  it  up  till  night, 


S.  C.  and  two  oaken  pieces  of  the  adjoining  tim- 
ber of  a  houfe  which  appeared  to  have  been  burnt,  in 
the  gardens  of  Jcrom  Pidly,  Efq;  of  Carlifle.  The 
earth  as  far  as  they  dug  was  artificial,  and  antiquities 
are  only  found  at  a  confiderable  depth. 

Dr  Stukeley  fays,  the  Roman  callrum  lies  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  above  the  village,  and  he  traced  its  whole 
circumference,  a  bit  of  the  Roman  wall  by  the  liver 
fide  going  to  Wigton,  and  there  the  ditch  is  plainly 
vifible,  though  half  filled  up  with  the  rubbifh  of  the 
wall.  A  fubterraneous  vardt,  floored  with  large  (l.i!  s 
of  free-ftone,  was  found  in  the  pafture  of  the  fouth- 
eall  angle.  The  name  of  Bo'otighi  includes  both  clofe* 
where  it  Hood  ;  and  they  find  ftones  and  fl  ites  with 
iron  pins  in  them,  coins,  &c.  on  the  whole  fpot  l)e- 
low  it,  towards  the  water-fide.  It  was  a  beautiful 
and  well  choftn  plan,  on  the  foirth-weft  fide  of  a  hill, 
a  noble  river  running  under,  and  pretty  good  coun- 
try about  it.  Coins  of  Claudius,  Adrian,  and  a  filvef 
Geta,  PONT.  rev.  parNCEPS  ivvENTvrrs.  He  fuppofes 
its  ancient  name  Derventio,  derived  from  the  Derwent, 

PAPAVEll,  the  Poppy:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynla  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
27th  order,  Rhoe^dx.  The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous  ; 
the  calyx  diphyllous ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  opening 
at  the  pores  below  a  petfiiling  ftigma. 

Species.  I.  The  fomniferum,  or  fomniferous  com- 
mon garden-poppy,  rifes  with  an  upright  fmooth  ftaik, 
dividing  or  branching  a  yard  or  iTiore  high  ;  garnifhed 
with  large,  deeply  jagged,  amplexic4ule,  fmooth  leaves; 
and  terminated  by  large,  fpreadrng,  dark-purple,  and 
other  coloured  flowers,  in  the  varieties,  having  fmooth 
cups  and  capfules.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties, 
fome  of  them  extremely  beautiful.  The  white  offici- 
nal poppy  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  this  fort.  It 
gr-ows  often  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  having 
large  flowers,  both  finglcs  and  doubles,  fucceeded  by 
capfules  or  heads  as  large  as  oranges,  each  containing 
about  8000  feeds. 
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We  arc  told,  that  in  the  province  of  Bahar  in  the 
and  then  tore  it  all  up.  It  was  compofed  of  flags  of  Eaft  Indies,  the  poppy-feeds  are  fown  in  the  month? 
different  thicknefs  :  under  the  thinner  was  a  coarfe  of  Oftober  and  November,  at  about  eight  inches  di-  LeigB « 
flrong  cement,  which  caufed  them  to  be  broken  in  ta-  ftance,  arrd  well  watered,  till  the  plants  are  about  half  O/^ra. 
king  up  ;  but  the  thicker  are  pretty  entire.  Part  of  a  foot  high,  when  a  compoll  of  dung,  nitrous  earth, 
the  wall  ftood  on  the  floor,  and  the  edge  was  fecurcd  and  alhes,  is  fpread  over  the  areas ;  and  a  little  befare 
by  a  fine  red  cement  two  inches  thick,  fuppofed  to     the   flowers  appear,   they  are  again  watered  profufely 

till  the  capfules  are  half  grown,  at  which  time  the 
opium  is  collected  ;  for  when  fully  ripe,  they  yield 
but  little  juice  :  two  longitudinal  incifions  from  below 
upwards,  without  penetrating  the  cavity,  are  made, 
at  funfet  for  three  or  four  fucceffive  evenings ;  in  the 
morning  the  juice  15  fcraped  off  with  an  iron  fcoop, 

sad- 


he  intended  to  keep  the  floor  dry.  They  imagined 
themfelves  at  the  corner  of  the  building,  the  third  wall 
ftanding  at  right  angles  with  the  firft,  and  the  fecond 
parallel  to  the  ftony  lane,  on  which  was  an  old  hedge. 
On  the  floor  they  found  a  (lone  trough,  or  rather  bafe 
of  a  pillar,  about  a  foot  high,  and  the  hollowed  part 
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and  worked  in  an  iron  pot  in  the  fun's  heat  till  it  i3 
of  a  confiftence  to  be  formed  into  thick  calces  of  about 
four  pound*  weight  ;  thefe  are  covertd  over  with  the 
leaves  of  poppy,  tobacco,  or  fome  other  vegetable,  to 
prevent  their  flicking  together,  and  in  this  fituation 
they  are  dried. 

The  fomniferous  quality  of  the  wh'fe  pf-ppy  is 
well  known.  This  quality  rciit^es  in  the  milky  juice 
of  the  capfale  containing  the  feeds,  nor  is  it  evapo- 
rated by  drying  the  juice  ;  hence  the  dried  capfulcs 
are  preferved  in  the  (hops  for  making  the  fyrup.  The 
infpiflTated  juice  itfelf  is  a  kind  of  opium  ;  and  for  an 
recount  of  its  virtues  fee  the  article  Opium.  The 
-feeds  alfo  make  a  very  agreeable  emulfion,  but  have 
no  foporific  virtue. 

It  grows  in  England,  generally  In  neglefted  ear- 
dtns,  or  uncultivated  rich  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July 
and  Augull.  This  fpccies  is  faid  to  have  been  named 
'  white  po^py  from  the  whitenefs  ot  its  feeds  ;  a  variety 
of  it,  however,  is  well  known  to  produce  black  feeds  ; 
the  double-flowered  white  poppy  is  alfo  another  va- 
riety :  but  for  medicinal  purpofes,  any  of  thefe  miy 
be  employed  indilcriminacely,  as  we  are  not  able  to 
difcover  the  leall  difference  in  their  fenfible  qualities 
or  effefts.  The  feeds,  according  to  fome  authors, 
poffefs  a  narcotic  power  ;  l)Ut  there  is  no  foundation 
for  this  opinion  :  they  confift  of  a  firaple  farinaceous 
matter,  united  with  a  bland  oil,  and  in  many  countries 
are  eaten  as  food.  As  a  medicine,  they  have  been 
ufually  given  in  the  form  of  emulfion,  in  catarrhs, 
ftranguries,  &c.  The  heads  or  capfules  of  the  poppy, 
whicii  are  direfted  for  ufe  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  like 
the  llalks  and  leaves,  have  an  unpleafant  fmell,  fome- 
what  like  that  of  opium,  and  an  acrid  bitterilh  tafte. 
Both  th?  fmell  and  tafte  refide  in  a  milky  juice, 
which  more  efi^^ecially  abounds  in  the  cortical  part  of 
the  capfules,  and  in  its  concrete  ilate  conllitutes  the 
pfficinal  opium.  Thefe  capfules  are  powerfully  n.jr- 
cotic  or  anodyne  ;  boiled  in  water,  they  impart  to  the 
menflruum  their  narcotic  juice,  together  with  the 
other  juices  which  they  have  in  common  with  vege- 
table matters  in  generaL  The  liquor,  ftrongly  prtffcd 
out,  fuffered  to  fettle,  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs, 
jind  evaporated  to  a  due  confiftence,  yields  an  extraiil 
which  is  about  one-fifth  or  one-fixth  of  the  weight  of 
the  heads.  This  poffefles  the  virtues  of  opium,  but 
requires  to  Le  given  in  double  its  dofe  to  anfwcr  the 
fame  intention,  which  it  is  faid  to  perform  without 
occafioning  a  naufea  and  giddinefs,  the  ufual  efFefts 
of  opium.     This  extradl  was  firil  recommended  by 
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Mr  Arnot  ;  and  a  fimilar  one  is  nnn  received  in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  found  very  conve- 
nient to  prepare  the  fyrup  from  this  extraft,  by  dif- 
folving  one  dram  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  fimple 
fyrup.  'ihe  fyrupi/j  paj>averis  alh'i,  as  direfted  by  botli 
colleges,  is  a  ufcful  anodyne,  end  often  fucceeds  in 
procuring  fleep,  where  opium  fails  ;  It  is  more  efpeci- 
ally  adapte  1  to  children.  White  poppy  heads  are  alfo 
ufed  externally  in  fomentations,  either  alone,  or  more 
fiequently  added  to  the  decoction  pro  fomento, 

1.  The  rhoeas,  or  wild  globular-headed  poppy,  rifes 
with  an  upright,  hairy,  multiflorous  ftalk,  branching 
a  foot  and  an  half  hi^vh  ;  garnillied  with  long,  pinna- 
tifled,  deeply  cut,  hairy  leaves;  the  ftalk  terminited '^<='='-='*"^ 
by  many  red  and  other  coloured  flowers  in  the  vane- 
tics,  lucceeded  by  globular  fmooth  capfules. 

This  plant  is  common  in  corn-fields,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  It  may  be  difliuguiihed  from  /.  du-  Wwdviltt 
Hum,  to  which  it  bears  a  general  refeniblance,  by  its 
urn-fhaped  capfules,  and  by  the  hairs  upon  the  pedun- 
cles flanding  in  a  horizontal  diredlion.  The  capfules 
of  this  fpccies,  like  thofe  of  fomniferum,  contain  a 
milky  juice,  of  a  narcotic  quality,  but  the  quantity  is 
very  inconfiderable,  and  has  not  been  applied  to  any- 
medical  piirpofe  ;  but  an  extracl  prepared  from  them 
has  been  fuccefsfully  employed  as  a  fedative.  The 
flowers  have  fomewhat  of  the  fmell  of  opium,  and  a 
mucilaginous  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  flight  degree 
of  bitternefs.  A  fyrup  of  thefe  flowers  is  directed  ia 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  has  been  thought 
ufeful  as  an  anodyne  and  pefloral,  and  is  therefore 
prefcribcd  in  coughs  and  catarrhal  affeftions ;  but  it 
feems  valued  rather  for  the  beauty  of  its  colour  than 
for  its  virtues  as  a  rfledicine. 

3.  The  Cambricum,  or  Wellh  poppy,  has  a  per- 
ennial root,  pinnated  cut  leaves,  fmooth,  upright, 
multiflorous  ftalks,  a  foot  and  an  half  high  ;  gar  nillied 
with  fmall  pinnated  leaves,  and  terminated  by  many 
large  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmooth  capfules. — 
The  flowers  appear  in  June. 

4.  The  orientalis,  er  oriental  poppy,  hath  a  large, 
thick,  perennial  root  ;  long,  pinnated,  fawed  leaves  j 
upright,  rough,  uniflorous  ftalks,  terminated  by  one 
deep  red  flower,  fucceeded  by  oval,  fmooth,  capfules. 
The  flowers  appearing  in  May. 

Propagation.  All  the  kinds  are  hnrdy,  and  will 
profper  anywhere.  The  two  firft  fpecies  being  an- 
nual,  are  to  be  propagated  only  by  feeds ;  but  the  two 
laft  by  parting  the  roots  as  well  as  the  feeds. 

PAPAVV,  or  Papa-tree.     See  Car.ica. 


E       R. 


■pAPER  is  1  word  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek 
-1-  rx-nvfoi  papyrus,  the  name  of  that  celebrated  Egyp- 
tian plant  which  was  fo  much  ufed  by  the  ancients  in 
all  kinds  of  writing.  It  would  be  unneceflary  particu- 
larly to  defcribe  the  difterent  expedients,  which  ratn  in 
every  age  and  country  have  employed  for  giving  fta- 
bility  to  their  ideas,  and  for  handing  them  down  to 
their  children.  When  the  art  of  writing  was  once  dif- 
covered,  ftones,  bricks,  leaves  of  trees,  the  exterior  and 


interior  bark,  plates  of  lead,  wood,  wax,  and  ivory^ 
were  employed.  In  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  men  have 
invented  the  Egyptian  paper,  paper  of  cotton,  paper 
manufaftured  from  the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  our  times 
from  old  rags. 

We  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  before  the  Dutch  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  ifland,  wrote  on  the  leaves  of 
the  talipot.  The  manufcript  of  the  bramins,  fent  tO: 
Oxford  from  £ort  St  George,  is  written  on  the  kaves 
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or  a  palm  of  Malabar.  Hc-rman  fpeaks  of  another 
palm  in  the  mountains  of  that  countfy  which  preJucea 
leaves  of  feveral  feet  in  breadth.  Ray,  in  his  Hiftovy 
of  Plants,  Vol.  II.  Book  xxxii.  mentions  fome  trees 
both  in  India  and  America,  the  leAves  of  which  ars 
proper  for  writing.  From  the  interior  fiibftance  of 
thefe  leaves  they  draw  a  whitiih  membrane,  large,  and 
fomewhat  like  the  pellicle  of  an  egg  ;  Wut  the  paper 
niaJe  by  srt,  even  of  the  coarfeft  materials,  is  much 
n-.ore  convenient  in  ufe  than  any  of  thefe  leaves. 

The  Siamcfe,  for  example,  make  two  kinds  of  paper, 
the  one  black  and  the  other  vphite,  from  the  bark  of  a 
tree  which  they  call  Pfiol-k/ui.  Thefe  are  fabricated  in 
the  coarfeft  manner ;  but  they  can  be  ufed  on  both 
fides  with  a  bodkin  of  fullers  earth. 

The  nations  beyond  the  Ganges  make  their  paper  of 
the  bark  of  many  trees.     The  other  Afiatic  nations 
within  the  Ganges,  excepting  thofe  toward  the  fouth, 
make  it  of  old  rags  of  cotton  cloth  ;  but  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  proper  method,  and  the  neceffary  ma- 
chinery, their  paper  is  coarfe.     This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the   cafe  with  that  made  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan, which  deferves  attention  from  the  beauty,  the  re- 
gularity, the  ftrtngth,  and  fmtnefs  of  its  texture.     In 
Europe  they  have  difcovered,  or  rather  carried  to  per- 
fedlion,  the  ingenidus  art  of  makin^'  paper  with  old 
rags,  originally  either  from  flax  or  hemp  ;  and  fince 
this  difcovery  the  paper  produced   fi\>'.n  our  manufac- 
tures  is   fuffii-ient   for   every   purpofe.      And  though 
thefe  materials  have  been  hitherto   abundant,  feveral 
philofophers  have  attempted  to  fubftitute  other  vege- 
table fubftances  in  their  place.     In  the  6th  volume  of 
the  TranfaAioTis  of  the   Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment  of  Arts,   we  have  an  account  of  paper  made  by 
Mr  Greeves  near  Warrington  from  the  bark  of  willow- 
twigs  ;  and  it  has  been  obfrrved  by  a  fociety  of  able 
critics,  that  hop-buds  would  probaMy  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  better.      The   rags  in   common   ufe   for  p^per- 
making  are  a  texture  of  fupple  and  ftrong  fibres  fepa- 
rated  by  a  lee  fri  m  the  bark  of  the  plants.     It  would 
be  in  vain  to  empl-iy  the  whole  body  of  the  plant,  as 
this  fubftance  forms  a  very  improper  fluff  for  the  ope- 
rations of  the  pnper- mill.     From  thefe  principles  we 
are  direfled  in  the  choice  of  vegetable   fublbinces   fit 
for  the  prefent  purpofe-      The  greater  or  lefs  degree 
of  purity  in  the  materials  is  not  abfolutely  neccifary  ; 
for  flax  itfelf,  without  any  preparation,  could  be  made 
into  paper  ;  but  it  would  be  extremely  coarfe,  and  the 
bark  of  nettles  or  malloes  would  not  bear  the  expence 
of  labour.    Although  cotton  be  ufed  in  the  falriiation 
of  paper  in  the  Levant,  and  pcrbaps  in  China,  we  are 
not  to  conclude  that  the  down  of  plants  in   Europe, 
without  the  ftrength  or  fupplenefs  of  cotton,  will  cn- 
fwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

History. 

The  chief  kinds  of  paperwhich  merit  attention  in 
this  work  are,  i.  The  bg)  ptian  paper;  2.  The  paper 
made  from  coiton  ;  3.  Paper  froni  the  inteiior  bark 
of  trees  or  liber;  +.  Chinefe  paper;  5.  Japaneie  pa 
per  ;  6  Paper  made  from  albeit ;  and,  7.  Paper  made 
from  linen  rags. 

Thi!  IS  the  famous  piper  ufed  by  the  ancient^, 
which  was  maJe  of  a  kind  of  reed  called  papyrus, 
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growing  in  Egypt  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Ac- 
cording to  Ifidorus,  this  paper  was  firft  ufed  at  Mem- 
phis, and  Lucan  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion, 

NunAum  jlamimoi  Memphis  connexcre  hillos 
Noverat.  Pharsal.  lib.  iii.  »er.  22  2. 

Wh.-tever  truth  may  be  in  this,  it  is  certain,  that  of 
all  the  kinds  of  paper  ufed  by  the  ancients,  the  papyrus 
was  the  moft  convenient,  both  from  its  flexibility  and 
from  the  eafe  of  fabrication.  It  was  a  prefent  from 
nature,  and  required  neither  care  nor  culture. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  particular  period  the  an- 
cients began  to  make  paper  of  papyrus  ;  but  there  ate 
feveral  authorities  which  prove  the  ufe  of  it  in  Egypt 
long  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Pliny,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  11.  give*  a  full  Jefcription  of 
the  method  of  muking  this  p«per  in  Egypt.  They 
divide,  fays  he,  with  a  kind  of  needle  the  llem  of  the 
papyrus  into  thin  pLtes  or  {lender  pellicles,  each  of 
them  as  la'rge  as  the  plant  will  admit.  Thefe  are  the 
elements  of  which  the  fneets  of  paper  are  compijfed. 
The  pellicles  in  the  centre  are  the  bell ;  and  they  di- 
minirti  in  value  as  they  depart  from  it.  As  they  were 
fepirated  from  the  reed,  they  were  extended  on  a  table, 
and  laid  acrofs  each  other  at  right  angles.  In  thii 
ftate  they  were  moiftcned  by  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
and  while  wet  were  put  under  a  piefs,  and  afterwards 
cxpofcd  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  "  It  was  fuppofed  that 
the  water  of  the  Nile*  had  a  gummy  quality  neceffary* 
to  glue  thefe  (Iripes  together.  Thie,  fays  Mr  Brute, U! 
we  may  be  afl'ured  is  without  foundation,  no  fuch  qua-"^' 
lity  being  found  in  the  water  of  the  Nile  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  found  it  of  all  others  the  moft  improper, 
till  it  had  fettled  and  was  abfolutely  divelled  of  all  the 
earth  gathered  in  its  turiiid  lljte.  I  made  feveral 
pieces  of  thit-  paper  both  in  Abyffinia  aad  Egypt;  and 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  lugar  or  fwcetneis  with 
which  the  whole  juice  of  this  plant  is  impreguatei,  is 
the  matter  that  caufes  the  adhifion  of  thefe  ftripes  to- 
gether; and  that  the  ufe  of  the  water  is  no  more  than 
to  diflolve  this,  and  put  it  perfeftly  and  equally  in 
fufion."  When  there  was  not  enough  of  fugar  in  the 
plant,  01  when  the  water  did  not  fufficiently  diflolve  it, 
the  pellicles  were  united  by  a  pafle  m»de  of  the  fineil 
wheat  flour,  mixed  with  hot  water  and  a  little  vinegar, 
and  when  dried  they  were  flattened  and  fmoothed  by 
the  beating  of  a  mallet. 

The  fizc  of  this  paper  varied  much  ;  it  feldom  ex- 
ceeded two  feet,  out  it  was  oftentimes  fmaller.  It 
had  different  names,  according  to  its  fize  and  quality: 
1  he  tirlt  was  called  Imfettal,  which  was  of  the  finefl 
and  hrgcft  kind,  and  was  ufed  for  writing  letters  b; 
the  great  men  amongil  the  Romans.  The  feeond  for., 
was  •alU.-d  oy  tiie  Romans  the  LWian  paper,  from  Li- 
via  the  wife  of  Augullus ;  each  leaf  of  this  kind  was 
1 2  inches.  I  he  third  fort  was  called  the  Sacenktal 
paper,  iind  was  1  i  inches  in  fize. 

i'he  paper  ufed  in  the  imphitheatres  was  of  the  di- 
meniions  of  nine  inches.  But  what  wais  eftcemed  of 
grtatell  v;due  in  it,  was  its  flrength,  whitenefs,  snd  po- 
iiih.  The  ink,  however,  funk  Itis  in  paper  highly 
polifhed;  and  therefore  the  charafters  were  more  li:iblc 
to  be  eftaced.  When  ic  was  not  carefully  foaked  in 
the  firlt  preparation,  the  paper  brought  a  lefs  price ; 
8  bccau$; 
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feecaafe  letters  were  with  difficulty  formed  upon  it, 
and  it  fent  forth  a  difagiteable  frnell.  To  remedy  this 
defefl,  the  paper  went  through  a  new  courfe  of  fizinir 
and  hammeriiijT  ;  and  the  ilze  ufed  on  that  occalion 
was  made  of  light  bread  tleeped  in  boihng  water,  and 
pafled  throujjh  a  filtering  cloth.  By  this  means  the 
paper  became  in  the  higheft  degree  united,  a'il  (mocth- 
tr  than  the  tinelt  linen.  It  was  this  paper  wlifch  gave 
fo  long  a  duration  to  the  work*  of  the  Gracciii,  Ti- 
berius, and  Cains,  in  their  own  hand- writing.  "  I 
have  ftcn  them  (fays  Pliny)  in  the  libiary  of  Pompo- 
nius  Secundus,  a  poet  and  citizen  of  the  firft  rank, 
near  200  years  after  they  were  written."  We  may 
add,  that  manufcripta  of  this  paper  ftill  remain,  which 
have  undoubtedly  been  written  1000  or  I200  years 
ago.  It  appears  from  Pliny,  that  the  Egyptians  pafted 
together  the  pellicles  of  the  papyrus  by  mean?  of  the 
water  of  the  Nile  ;  but  that  the  polilhing  with  ivorj-, 
and  the  operations  of  the  hammer  and  the  prefs,  were 
added  by  the  invention  and  iniuftry  of  the  Roman 
artifts.  The  Egyptians  feem  to  have  known  the  ufe 
of  fize  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  fame  author,  that 
the  Romans  ufed  a  ftronger  fiz?  in  the  making  of  paper. 
Notwithftanding  the  care  which  was  taken  to  give 
ftrength  and  confiftency  to  the  paper  of  Egypr,  the 
leaves,  although  collefled  into  a  book,  were  too  weak 
to  fupport  themfelves  ;  and  for  this  reafon  it  was  a 
■common  praftice,  after  every  five  leaves,  to  infert  a 
leaf  of  parchment.  There  lldl  remains  in  the  abbey 
de  St  Germain  de-pres  a  fragment  of  the  epiflles  of 
St  Augufline  written  in  this  manner.  The  manufcript 
ie  at  leaft  lioo  years  old,  and  in  a  high  ftate  of  pre- 
fervation. 

This  paper  was  an  important  branch  of  commerce 
to  the  Egyptians,  which  continued  to  increafe  towards 
the  endof  the  Roman  repu'ulic,  and  became  flill  morei-x- 
tenfi  vein  the  reign  of  Auguft  us.  Thedemand  from  foreign 
nations  was  often  fo  great,  as  to  occidion  a  fcarcily  at 
Rome  ;  and  we  read  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  of  a  tu- 
mult among  the  people  in  conftquence  of  this  fcarcity. 
In  a  letter  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  the  preparing  of 
the  papyrus  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  occu- 
pations at  Alexandria.  "  In  this  rich  and  opidcnt 
city  (fays  he)  nobody  is  feen  idle  :  Some  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufaftory  of  cloth,  fome  in  that  of 
writing  paper,"  &c.  During  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  thio  commerce  continued  equally  to  flourifn. 
Apuleius  fays,  that  he  wrote  on  the  paper  of  Egypt 
with  a  reed  of  the  Nile  prepared  at  Memphis. 

The  demand  for  this  paper  was  fo  great  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  that  when  the  tyrant 
Firmus  conquered  Egypt,  he  boofted  that  he  had 
feized  as  much  paper  and  fize  as  would  fupport  bis 
whole  army. 

St  Jerom  informs  lis,  that  it  was  as  much  In  ufe  in 
the  fifth  century  when  he  flourilheJ.  The  duty  on  the 
importation  of  this  commodity  had  grown  excefiive 
towards  the  end  of  this  or-thc  beginning  of  the  lixth 
century  ;  and  being  abolilhed  by  Theodoric  king  of 
Italy,  CafTiodorus,  in  the  38th  letter  of  his  i  ith  book, 
congratulates  the  whole  world  on  the  difcharge  of  an 
impoft  on  a  merchandifc  fo  efTentially  neceffary  to  man- 
kind. 

The  fathers  Montfaucon  and  Mabillon  mention  fe- 
»eral  fragments  written  on  this  paper  in  the  fjxth  ecu- 
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tury.  One  of  them  was  a  charter  of  the  Emperor 
Jullinian,  intitled,  Charta  plenar'ix  fecuriialis.  Father 
Mantfaucon  faw  in  1.698,  in  the  library  of  Julio  JulH- 
niani,  three  or  four  fragments  of  paper  of  Egypt  of 
the  fame  antiquity.  And  Mabillon  fpeaks  of  fome 
books  of  the  Jewifli  antiquities  by  Jofephus  tranfljted 
into  Latin,  which  ft^-emeJ  to  have  been  writtrn  in  the 
fame  century,  and  wliich  were  preferred  in  ti'.e  library 
of  St  Ambrofe  of  Milan,  but  he  had  not  fcen  the  ma- 
nufcripts.  The  fame  father  mentisns  to  have  feen  in 
the  library  of  St  Martin  of  Tours  the  remains  of  an 
old  Greek  manufciipt  of  the  paper  of  Egypt,  and 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  the  feventh  century. 
He  alfo  believes,  that  the  copy  of  St  Mark's  gofpel  pre- 
ferved  in  the  regifter-office  of  Venice  is  written  on  the 
fame  paper,  that  it  is  the  moil  ancient  of  any  of  the 
evangelical  manufcripts,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
written  at  the  lateft  in  the  fourth  century. 

According  to  the  fame  antiquarian,  che  paper  of 
Egypt  w.as  uftd  in  France,  and  Italy,  arrd  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  both  for  books  of  learning  and  pub- 
lic records  ;  and  there  ftill  remains,  adds  he,  a  great 
number  of  thef;  in  the  archives  of  the  church  at  St 
Dennis,  at  Cnrbie,  in  the  abbey  de  GrafTe,  and  in 
other  convents. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  invention  of  paper  made  o£ 
cotton,  of  which  we  are  afterwards  to  treat,  infenlibly 
deftroyed  the  reputation  and  manufaft ure  of  the  paper 
of  Egypt  ;  but  it  is  Hill  a  queflion  at  what  particular 
period  the  fabrication  of  the  latter  totally  ceafed.  Eu- 
ftachius,  the  learned  commentator  on  Homer,  affures  us, 
that  in  his  time  in  1 170  it  was  no  longer  in  ufe  ;  but 
father  Mabillon  maintains,  that  many  of  the  popifh 
bulls  were  written  on  the  papyrus  in  the  iith  cen- 
tury. 

The  Count  Maffei,  in  his  IJlor  Diplomat,  lib.  ii. 
Bihliolh.  llal.  tom.  ii.  p.  251.  is  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  paper  of  Egypt  was  not  in  ufe  in  the  iiftk 
century.  He  confiders  all  records  written  on  this 
paper  dated  pofterior  to  this  period  as  not  authentic  ; 
and  the  popilh  bulls  mentioned  by  father  Mabillon  ap- 
pear to  this  learned  perfon,  as  well  as  the  copy  of  St 
Mark's  gofpel,  to  be  written  on  paper  manufadured 
from  cotton.  To  reconcile  in  fome  meafure  thefe  con- 
tradiftory  acconntsi  it  may  be  obftrved,  that  on  fome 
particular  occafioc,  and  by  fome  particular  perfons, 
the  paper  of  Egypt  might  have  been  employed  for 
feveral  hundred  years  after  it  ceafed  to  be  of  general 
ufe.  Whoever  wifhes  for  a  fuller  account  of  tlie  paper 
of  Egypt,  may  confult  among  the  ancients  Pliny, 
lib.  xiii.  and  Theophraftus,  lib.  iv.  chap.  ix.  and  among 
the  moderns,  Guillaudinus,  Scaliger,  Saumalfe,  Kerch- 
m.ayer,  Nigrifoli  ;  Father  Hardouin  in  his  edition  of 
Pliny;  Father  Mabillon  in  his  work  De  re  Diplo- 
mat; Montfaucon  in  his  Paleography,  and  in  hia  Col- 
leftions;  the  illullrious  Maffei  in  his  IJlor.  Diplomat. 
the  Count  de  Caylus  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Infcriptions  ;  and  Mr  Bruce  in  his  Travels  to  dif- 
cover  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  % 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  invention   of  the  ^^P" 
paper,  called  charta  bomlycina,  fupplanted  the   Egyp-  "''"^^  ^'^°'* 
tian  paper  in   Greece.     This  paper  is  incomparably 
more  lafting,  and  better  calculated  for  all  the  purpofea 
of  writing.     It  is  not  precifely  known  at  what  period 
thjs  art,  whieh  fuppofes  a  great  variety  of  previous 
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fxpeiimenls,  was  fiiil  reduce-^  to  pra(5lice.  The  ap- 
plication of  cotton  CO  the  purpofea  of  paper-making; 
requires  as  much  labour  and  ingenuity  as  the  ufe  of 
linen  rags;  and  for  this  reafon,  if  we  could  »!eternnine 
the  precife  time  when  paper  was  made  from  cotton, 
we  (hould  alfo  fix  the  invention  of  the  r,rt  of  paper- 
making  »8  it  is  prefently  pradiftd  in  Europe.  Father 
Montfaucon  proves,  by  inconteftable  authorities,  that 
paper  from  cotton  was  in  ufe  in  i  loo.  This  paper 
in  the  Greek  language  is  called  x^f"  Pi|"'''"-"'t>.  or 
px/^£xKn&-  ■  for  although  ^-f-^''i  is  the  Greek  word  for 
filk,  yet  in  thofe  times  it  was  applied,  as  well  as 
/ja^Saf,  to  cotton  ;  and  hence  the  Italians  to  this  day 
call  cotton  bambaccio. 

The  moft  ancient  manufcriT^t  of  this  paper  which 
F.-.thcr  Montfaucon  faw  with  the  date,  waj  that  in  the 
J'lench  king's  library,  written  A.  D.  loyo;  but  as 
the  maniifcripts  without  date  are  infinitely  more  nu- 
merous than  thofe  which  are  dated,  and  as  fume  con- 
jefture  can  be  formed  concerning  them  from  the 
manner  of  writing,  this  father  believes  fome  of  thcfe 
to  have  been  written  in  the  tenth  century. 

The  refe.irches  Cif  the  fame  learned  antiquarian 
r.mount  almoil  to  a  proof  that  this  paper  was  difco- 
vered  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  or  begln- 
■rlng  of  the  tenth;  for  before  tlie  twelfth  century  it 
was  commonly  ufed  in  the  ealern  empire,  and  even  in 
Sicily.  Roger  king  of  Sicily  fays,  in  a  diploma  wi  it- 
ten  in  1 1 4 J,  that  he  had  renewed  on  parchment  a 
charter  which  had  been  written  on  paper  of  cotton, 
in  the  year  i  loc,  and  another  which  was  dated  in  the 
year  1112.  About  the  fame  time  the  cmpiefs  Irene, 
jn  the  llatutes  for  fome  religious  houfes  at  Conftan- 
linople,  fays  that  fhe  had  left  three  copies  of  the  fisme 
ilatutef,  two  in  parchment  and  one  in  paper  from  cot- 
ton. From  that  period  this  paper  was  flill  more  in 
.life  through  all  the  eaftern  emiMre  ;  and  innumeiable 
Greek  manufcripts  ate  found  written  on  it  in  all  the 
j;reat  libraries. 

This  dilcovery  happened  at  a  time  when  there  feems 
to  have  beea  a  great  fcareity  of  parchment  ;  for  it 
was  about  this  period  that  the  Greeks  erafed  the  wri- 
tings of  Polybius,  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  and  many  va- 
luable ancient  authors,  for  the  fake  of  the  parchment. 
It  was  the  invention  of  this  paper  of  cotton  which 
deftroyed  the  inanufaAure  of  the  paper  of  Egypt ; 
for,  if  we  may  believe  Euftathius,  who  wrote  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  latter  paper  had 
gone  intodiiufe  but  a  little  before  his  time.  We  msv 
tallly  believe,  however,  that  this  new  invention,  •al- 
though of  great  advantage  to  mankind,  was  introduced 
by  degrees. 

The  manufafture  of  this  kind  of  paper  has  flourifhed 
in  the  Levant  for  many  ages,  and  ia  carried  on  with 
great  fuecefs  even  to  this  day.  It  is  not  neceffary  to 
iay  any  thing  farther,  than  that  the  paper  produced 
from  cotton  is  extremely  white,  very  ftrong,  and  of  a 
3  fine  grain. 

Paper  frnm  This  paper  of  the  ancients  was  made  from  the  white 
*'"^ '"'""""pellicle  or  inner  coat  fotmd  in  many  trees  between  the 
tries  or  bark  and  the  wood.  The  trees  commonly  in  ufe 
Aber.  V'erc  the  maple,  the  plane  tree,  the  elm,   the  beech, 

the  mulberry,  and  moll  frequently  the  lindintree.  The 
ancients  wrote  on  this  inner  coat  after  they  had  fepa- 
^ated  it  from  the  bark,  beat,  and  dried  it. 
N>'2  58. 
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The  fathers  Mabillon  and  Montfaucon  fpeak  fre- 
qtientiy  of  manufcripts  and  diplomas  written  on  paper 
made  from  bark;  and  pofitively  dlftincrtiini  it  from 
the  Egyptian  paper,  becaufc  it  was  thicker,  snd  com- 
pofed  of  pirts  lefs  adhering  together. 

There  are  many  palm  trees  in  India  and  America 
to  which  botanifts  have  given  the  nime  papyraceous, 
becaufe  the  natives  have  written  with  bodkins  either 
on  the  leaves  or  the  bark.  Such  is  the  .-American 
palni,  called  tal  by  the  Indians ;  and  of  the  fame  kind 
is  the  guajaraba  of  New  Spain.  Every  palm,  the  bark 
of  which  is  fmooth,  and  the  leaves  large  and  thick, 
may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  4 

The  art  of  making  paper  from  vejretaMcp  reduced  Chincft 
to  flufF  was  known  in  China  long  before  it  was  prac- '*"?"• 
tifed  in  Europe  ;  and  the  Chinefe  have  carried  it  to 
a  degree  of  perfection  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Euro- 
pean aitiila.  The  fme  paper  in  China  is  fofter  and 
Imi  other  than  that  of  Europe  ;  a?id  thefe  qualities  are 
admirably  adapted  to  tlie  pencil,  which  the  Chinefe 
ufe  in  writina.  Several  kinds  of  their  paper  difcover 
the  greatell  art  and  ingenuity,  and  might  be  applied 
with  much  advantage  to  many  purpofes.  1  hey  are 
capable  of  receiving',  for  example,  the  impreffion  of 
types ;  and  both  maps  and  prints  hive  been  executed 
with  iucccfs  on  the  Chinefe  paper. 

The  different  forts  of  paper  vary  in  China  according 
to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  conipofed,  and  to 
the  different  manner  of  manufafluring  thofe  materials. 
Every  province  has  its  peculiar  paper.  That  of  Se- 
chwen  is  m»de  of  linen  rags  as  in  Europe  ;  that  of 
Fo-kion,  of  young  bamboo;  that  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, of  the  interior  bark  of  the  mulberry;  that  of 
the  province  of  Kiangnan,  of  the  fkin  whioh  is  found 
in  the  webs  of  the  filk-worm  ;  tiniilly,  in  the  province 
of  Hu-quang,  the  tree  chu  or  ko-chu  furnifhes  the 
materials  with  which  they  make  paper. 

The  method  of  fabricating  paper  with  the  b»rk  of 
difftrent  trees  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  is 
followed  in  the  bamlioo.  To  give  an  idea,  therefore, 
of  the  manner  of  maiuifafluring  the  interior  barks  of 
the  mulijerry,  the  elm,  and  the  cottou-tree,  it  will  be 
fufhcitnt  to  confine  our  obfervations  to  the  bam'-'oo. 

The  bamboo  is  a  kind  of  cane  or  hollow  iced,  divided 
by  knots ;  but  larger,  more  elaftic,  and  durable  than 
any  other  reed. 

The  whole  fubftance  of  the  bamboo,  corapofcd  of 
filaments,  and  a  great  abundance  of  fiorous  materials, 
is  employed  in  this  operation.  The  fhoots  of  one  or 
two  years,  nearly  the  thickncfa  of  a  m:tn's  leg,  are 
preferred.  They  ftrip  the  leaves  from  the  ftem,  cut 
them  into  pieces  of  four  or  five  feet  long,  make  them 
into  parcels,  and  put  them  into  water  to  marerate. 
As  foon  as  they  are  foftened,  which  generally  happens 
in  five  days;  they  walh  them  in  pure  water;  put  them 
into  a  dry  ditch  ;  cover  them  with  lime  for  fome  days, 
which  they  water  for  the  purpofe  of  flanking:  they 
wa(h  thera  carefully  a  fecond  time  ;  cut  every  one  of 
the  pieces  into  filaments,  which  they  expofe  to  the 
rays  of  the  fun  t'>  dry  and  to  bleach  them.  Alter 
this  they  are  boiled  in  large  kettles;  and  then  reduced 
to  lluff  in  mortars  of  wood,  Sy  means  of  a  hammer 
with  a  long  handle,  which  the  workman  moves  with 
his  foot. 

The  iluff  being  thus  prepared,  they  take  fome  flioott 
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of  a  plant  named  hieng,  which,  fteeped  in  water  four 
or  five  days,  is  reduced  to  an  unctuous  or  glutinous 
fubftance  ;  and  when  they  proceed  to  make  the  paper, 
this  is  m'xed  with  tlieftiiff  in  certain  exaft  quantit:cs, 
for  on  this  mixture  depends  the  goorincls  of  the 
paper. 

When  the  extraft  from  the  kotenp  is  mixed  with 
fluff  of  the  bamtoo,  the  whole  mixture  is  beat  toge- 
ther in  mortars  till  it  becomes  a  thick  and  vilcous 
liquor.  '1  his  is  poured  into  large  tubs  or  refervoirs, 
fo  exaiSly  framed  as  that  no  pait  of  the  liquor  can 
efcape. 

The  workmen  after  this  plunge  their  forms  into  the 
liquor  ;  take  out  what  is  fufficitnt  for  a  (heet  ot  paper; 
which  imniediatcly,  from  ihc  glutinous  fubllan.e,  be- 
comes firm  and  (hining;  and  is  detached  from  the  lorm 
by  turning  down  the  fhtet  on  the  heap  of  paper  al- 
ready marie,  without  the  interpofitioihy^f  pieces  of 
woollen  cloth,  as  in  Europe. 

In  order  to  dry  this  paper,  they  have  a  hollow  wall, 
the  two  fronts  of  which  are  fmooth  and  extremely 
white.  At  the  extremity  of  this  wall  is  placed  a  ftove, 
the  pipes  of  which  are  c  irried  in  a  circular  nranner 
through  the  whole  empty  fp-xe.  The  Thetts  of  paper 
are  laid  on  the  furface,  to  which  they  adhere  tiil  they 
come  over  them  with  a  foft  brufli  ;  and  after  tliey  r.re 
dry,  it  is  eafy  to  diftinfruiih  the  fide  which  received 
imprefiioiis  from  the  brulh  from  that  wliich  adhered  to 
the  wall.  By  means  of  this  iiove  the  Chinefc  t'ry 
their  paper  ss  faft  as  they  can  make  it ;  but  it  is  only 
in  cold  feafons,  cr  in  certain  provinces,  that  they  find 
this  expedient  neceflary. 

The  Chinefe  paper  muff  be  dipped  in  a  folution  of 
alum  1  efore  it  can  take  either  ink  or  colouis.  They 
call  this  operation  faner,  from  the  Chinefe  word  fan, 
which  fignifies  alum.  The  following  is  the  manner  of 
preparing  this  folution  :  Six  ounces  of  ifingl.''fs  cut 
very  foiall  is  put  into  boiling  water,  and  coiitlantly 
ftirrcJ,  that  it  may  dilTolve  equally.  When  the  ifin- 
j(lafs  is  wholly  dilTolved  in  the  water,  they  throw  in 
twelve  ounces  of  calcined  alum,  which  is  aifo  ilirred 
till  it  is  completely  diflblved  and  mixed  with  the  iim- 
glafs.  This  compofition  is  afterwards  pourel  into  a 
large  and  deep  bafon,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  little 
round  piece  of  wood  ;  the  extremity  of  every  flieet  of 
paper  is  fixed  in  another  piece  of  wood,  with  a  flit 
trade  to  receive  it;  by  means  of  this  tquijiage  they 
plunge  the  fheet  of  paver  into  the  compofition  of  ahma 
and  ifinglafs  ;  and  when  it  is  fully  penctiattd,  they 
draw  it  out.  making  it  glide  over  the  little  round 
piece  of  wood.  The  long  piece  of  wooj  which  holds 
the  (heet  by  e^ne  end,  and  keeps  it  from  tearing.  Is 
afterwardi  fufpended  with  it  on  a  wali  tiil  it  is  fuiS- 
cieutly  di-y. 

The  Chinefe  give  the  pap^r  intended  for  difTertnt 
purpofes  dliTerert  preparations.  W^e  thsU  confine  our 
ol.  fervations  to  the  fiiver  colour  which  they  give  to 
fome  p-iper.  They  take  two  f^ruples  of  paile  made 
of  cov.'s  hide,  one  f-ruple  of  aluin,  and  a  pint  of  water: 
the  whole  is  boiled  on  a  flow  fire  till  the  water  be 
evapor.'tttil  The  Itieets  of  j>aper  are  then  iltetclied 
on  a  fmooth  table,  and  covered^  over  with  two  or  three 
layers  of  this  paftc.  They  take  afterwards  a  certTiin 
quantity  of  talc,  wafhed  ?.nd  boiled  in  water,  wiih  the 
proportion  of  one-third  of  alum  ;  this  is  dried,  reduced 
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to  a  powder,  paffed  through  a  fieve,  boiled  a  fecond 
time  in  water,  dried  in  the  fun,  and  again  paiTcd 
through  the  fieve.  This  powder  is  fpitad  equally 
over  the  llieets  of  paper,  prejared  as  we  mentioned 
above  J  and  then  they  are  dried  fiowly  in  the  fiiade. 

The  fhtets  of  paper,  covered  in  this  manner  with 
talc,  are  Isid  upon  a  talle,  and  rubbed  with  a  little 
cotton  ;  which  faxes  a  certain  quantity  of  the  talc  in 
the  paper,  and  carries  off  the  overplus  to  I  e  ufcd  oa 
another  occafion.  By  means  of  this  compofition  the 
Chinefe  draw  all  manner  of  figures  on  their  pa;.er. 

Formerly  the  Chinefe  wrote  wiih  a  bodkin  of  iroo 
on  tablets  of  bamboo  ;  afterwards  on  faiin  with  a 
pencil ;  and  during  the  dynafiy  of  their  tyrants,  about 
160  years  before  Chrift,  they  difcovered  the  ait  pf 
making  paper. 

The  paper  made  from  the  bamboo  is  fufficlently 
white,  f.jlt,  clofely  united,  without  the  leal!  inequa- 
lity on  the  furfate  to  interrupt  the  motion  of  the 
pencil,  or  to  rccafion  the  rifing  of  the  materials  which 
compofe  it.  Meanwhile  every  kind  of  paper  made 
fiom  the  bamboo  cr  the  baik  of  trees,  is  readier  to 
crack  than  that  made  in  Europe ;  I  efidef,  it  is  more 
Aifceptille  of  moiilure,  and  fooner  deftrovcd  with 
dull  and  wovnsb.  To  o!iviate  this  laft  inconveniency, 
they  are  obliged  frequently  to  beat  their  books  i[i 
China,  and  to  expofe  them  to  the  fun.  It  may  be 
obfervcd,  however,  that  the  Chinefe  paper,  employed 
f^or  vaiious  purpofes  in  Europe,  has  been  prefcrved  for 
a  long  time  without  receiving  damage  cither  front 
moifturc  cr  infeijs.  - 

According  to  Kempfer,  the  bark  o'"  the  f.-israj/^?- Japaiicft 
ptfaa  fativa,  or  true  paper-tree,  is  chiefly  employed  I'^F*^'"- 
tor  making  paper  in  J<.pan.  Every  year  after  the  fall 
of  the  leiivci,  which  happens  in  the  tenth  month, 
ccrretponding  to  our  Dec«niber,  the  Japintfe  cut  the 
ycun/  C  oots  of  this  tree  into  pieces  of  about  three 
feet,  ccllcft  tl.em  into  parvtls,  which  they  boil  in 
water  into  which  they  have  call  a  certain  quantity  of 
afhes.  If  the  wood'  is  dry,  they  take  care  to  flecp  it 
23  hours  in  writer  before  it  is  boiled.  The  parcel* 
are  kept  in  a  clofe  ccpper  till  the   bark  at   tlie  extre-  *■ 

mity  of  the  fhoots  is  fepnrated  from  the  ftem  about 
h?lt  an  inch  ;  they  are  then  cooled  ;  and  the  bark 
alone  is  fit  for  making  p?per.  'J  hey  begin  by  a  pre- 
paration which  Cfinfilts  of  cleaning  the  bark,  and  fe- 
parating  the  good  fiom  tl.e  bad.  For  this  purpofe 
they  lletp  it  in  water  three  or  four  hours ;  and  as  foon 
as  it  is  loitened  ihey  fcrape  oft  with  a  knife  wlutever 
is  blackilh  or  green,  and  at  the  fame  time  fepirate 
the  llroog  bark  of  a  year's  growth  from  the  flcudcr 
which  covers  the  young  (hoots.  The  firll  of  thete 
ijives  the  whiteil  and  hell  p;;p. r.  If  there  is  any  of 
the  bark  of  more  ihau  a  year  s  growth,  it  is  laid  afi  e 
for  the  coarfcil. 

.After  the  bark  has  been  culhd  and  cleaned  in  this 
manner,  it  is  boiled  in  a  clear  ley  till  the  m?.iti  r  is  of 
tli?.t  confiilency,  that,  being  touched  gently  with  th:; 
fiuifer,  it  draws  off  in  the  form  of  hairs,,  or  like  a 
coUedlion  of  fibres.  During  the  tiii\e  of  bollin.^  it  is 
conftautly  flirred  with  a  ilrong  reed,  aad  l.he  wn^.^i 
by  evaporation  fupplied  from  time  10  titnc  w'dth  a-'di- 
tional  qusuitities  ot  the  clear  ley.  'to  ma.ke  this  ley, 
they  put  tw\>  pieces  of  wood  r.crofs  the  mouth  of  a 
tub,  cover  ihcm  with  llraw,  051  which  they  Uy  a  bed 
4  U  ■  of  ^ 
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of  aflies  a  little  moi.lened  ;  and  pniiring  boiling  water 
on  the  aflies,  the  f^ilts  contained  in  th.-m  are  carried 
dowii  to  the  tub.     This  h  what  is  called  a  c/ear  ley. 

After  the  bark  is  in  the  condition  we  have  juft 
now  fl.ited,  it  is  wJiAed  with  great  care  ;  for  on  this 
wafhing  depends  in  a  great  meafure  the  goodntfs  of 
the  paper.  It  is  pi:t  into  a  kind  of  Qeve  through 
which  the  water  can  flew  fieely  ;  and  great  care  is 
taken  to  turn  it  with  the  liand  till  it  is  fufliclently  di- 
luted, and  reduced  to  foft  and  tender  fibres.  For  the 
fineft  paper  a  fecond  walliing  is  requifitc,  and  a  piece 
of  cloth  is  ufed  inftesd  of  a  fuve. 

When  the  bark  is  waHied,  it  is  hid  on  a  ftrong  and 
fniooth  tsble,  and  beat  with  a  kind  of  baton  of  hard 
wood  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  proper  confiftency.  It  be- 
ccmts  indeed  fo  foft,  that  it  rtferablcs  paper  fteeped 
in  water. 

The  bark  prepared  in  this  mnnner  is  put  into  a 
narrow  tub,  v\ich  a  glutinous  e.^ctraft  from  rice  and 
the  root  oreni,  which  is  very  vifcous.  Thcfc  three 
fubftances,  mixed  together,  are  ftirred  with  the  reed 
till  they  form  a  liquor  of  an  equal  and  uniform  con- 
fiftency. This  compofition  is  poured  into  tub;;  fimilar 
to  thofe  ufed  for  filling  the  forms  in  our  paper-mills. 

As  foon  as  the  flieets  are  made  and  detached  from 
tlie  form,  they  are  laid  in  a  heap  on  a  table  covered 
with  a  double  mat.  A  fmall  chip  of  cane  is  placed 
betwixt  every  flieet.  This  piece  of  cane  jutting  out, 
ferves  to  diftinguilh  the  fheetc,  and  afterwards  to  raife 
them.  Every  one  of  the  heaps  is  covered  with  a  plate 
or  thin  board  of  the  exadl  fize  of  the  paper.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  paper  dries,  or  is  able  to  bear  it  with- 
out danger  of  being  comprefTed  into  one  mafs,  they 
lay  on  additional  weights.  This  prefTure,  intended 
to  carry  off  any  unnecefTary  moifture,  is  continued  for 
.24  hours,  when  the  Iheets  are  fufpended,  by  means  of 
the  little  piece  of  reed,  to  long  plants,  in  the  open  air, 
till  they  are  completely  dried. 

The  extraft  from  rice  is  made  in  an  unvarnifhed 
earthen  pot.  The  pot  is  agitated  at  iirfl  gently,  then 
more  brifldy  :  new  water  is  poured  in,  and  then  it  is 
filtered  through  a  linen-cloth.  The  finilhiNg  of  the 
procefs  is  determined  by  the  vifcofity  of  the  fub- 
ftance. 

The  infuGon  ol  -he  root  oreni  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  The  root,  peeled  and  cut  into  fmall 
pieces,  is  infufed  into  water  for  one  night,  during 
which  time  it  communicates  a  vifcofity  fufficient  for 
the  purpofe  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  Japanefe  paper  is  of  fo  prodigious  a  ftrength, 
that  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  might  be 
manufaftured  into  ropes.  There  is  fold  at  Serige, 
the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Japan  of  that  name, 
a  kind  of  it  fit  tor  bed-hangings  and  wearing  apparel; 
refembling  fo  much  fluffs  of  wool  and  filk,  that  it  is 
often  taken  for  them.  The  following  is  Kempfer's 
catalogue  of  trees  ufed  in  Japan  for  the  manufactory 
of  paper,  i.  The  true  paper-tree,  called  in  the  Ja- 
panefe language /v7«i^,  Kempfer  charaderizes  thus: 
Papyrus  fruBu  mori  celfe.  Jive  morus  fat'm a foU'is  urticit 
moitua  cortke  pnpifera  2.  The  falfe  paper-tree,  called 
by  the  Japanefe  katfi  ladfire  ;  by  Kempfer,  papyrus 
procumbens  laSifcens  folio  longo  lanceata  cortke  chwtaceo. 
3.  T  he  plant  which  the  Japnnefe  call  oreni  is  named 
by  Ktwpftr  aha  radice  vij'cofajigre  ephimero  ma^no  fit- 
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nico.  4.  The  fourth  tree  ufed  for  paper  is  the  futo- 
kadjura,  named  by  Kempfer  frutex  •vifcofus  procumbens 
folio  tdephii  vu'g.iris  ceiinilo  fruRu  racemofo. 

The  defcription  of  tliefe  trees,  given  more  particu- 
larly by  Kempfer  than  the  limits  of  this  work  will 
permit,  may  be  of  great  fervice  to  lead  botanills  to 
difcpvcr  the  European  plants  and  fliruhs  adapted,  like 
the  Japanefe,  ror  the  fabrication  of  paper. 

Before  finifhing  our  rcfleftions  on  this  part  of  the 
fubjeft,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  increafe  the  original 
materials  of  paper  in  Europe. 

A  flight  attention  to  the  procefs  in  China  in  redu- 
cing the  bamboo  to  a  parte,  by  a  careful  and  ingeni- 
ous  analyfis;  and  to  the  long  and  proper  method  of  the 
Javanefe  of  feparating  the  princijial  fibres  of  the  bark 
of  tlie  mulberry,  will  fhow  the  abfurdity  not  only  of 
taking  plants  without  any  kind  of  choice,  but  of 
giving  them  no  preparation  except  that  of  pounding 
them  with  maliets. 

With  a  proper  feleftion,  and  good  principles,  it  ap- 
pears not  improbable  that  many  of  the  European  plants 
might  be  ufed  with  great  advantage  in  conftru(3.ing 
feveral  kinds  of  paper. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  materials  ufed  by  tlie  Chinefe 
require  Icfs  lal»our  and  preparation  tlian  the  tlufF  of 
linen  rags.  The  flieets  of  the  Chinefe  paper  are  eafily 
detached  from  the  form  ;  they  are  laid  in  heaps  with- 
out the  interpoiition  of  pieces  of  woollen  loth  ;  the 
fuperfluous  water  is  immediately  difcharged  ;  and  they 
require  not,  as  in  Europe,  the  vigorous  adion  of 
prefTes  to  unite  the  parts  more  clofely  together.  ^ 

The  afbeflos  is  a  fibrous  fubftance  of  little  ftrength,  p^p^-r  made: 
the  threads   of  which  are   eafily  broken.      This  fub-fiom  albcf- 
flance  has  the  peculiar  quality  of  fupporting  the  aflion'°^- 
of   fire  without  receiving  any  dama-^e  ;   whence  pieces 
of  cloth  and  garters   made   of  it   are  incombuflible. 
From  the   knowledge  of  this  property  paper  hns  been 
made   of  the    afbeftos.      Dr   Brukmann,    profeffor  at 
Brunfwic,   publilhed  the  n  ;tural  hillory  of  this  foffil ;, 
and  four  copies  of  his  book,  in  the  library  of  Wolfen- 
bottle,   are  on  this  paper. 

The  manner  of  fabricating  this  paper  is  defcribed  by 
M.  Lloyd  in  the  Philofophical  I'ranfadions,  N"  166. 
A  certain  quantity  of  the  afbeffos  is  pounded  in  a  mor- 
tar of  ftone  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  f^(^Jtlance  like  cot- 
ton. All  the  parts  of  earth  or  flone  remaining  in  the 
afbeflos  are  then  taken  off  by  means  of  a  fine  fi^st,  and 
it  is  formed  into  llieets  of  paper  by  an  ordinary  paper- 
mill.  Mixing  it  with  water  reduces  it  to  ff  ufi  ;  ouly, 
as  it  ii  heavier  than  that  from  linen  rags,  it  requires 
to  be  continually  flirrcd  when  they  are  taking  it  up 
with  the  frames.  The  only  excellence  of  this  paper 
is,  that  the  writing  difappears  when  it  is  caff  into  the 
fire.  It  muft  be  obferved,  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  it 
is  of  a  flender  confiftency,  and  eafily  torn,  it  is  more 
an  object  of  curiofity  than  ufe. 

This  paper  is  raanufadured  through  all  Europe  of  p^pj^madi 
linen  rags  coUefted  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country .  from  rags.. 
This  kind  of  paper  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients. The  libri  linlei  mentioned  by  Livy,  I.  lib.  iv. 
Pliny,  XIII.  c.  xi.  and  by  other  Roman  writers,  are 
demonftrated  by  Guilandin,  in  his  commentary  on 
Pliny,  &c.  to  have  been  written  on  pieces  of  linen 
ciotb,  or  canvafs  prepared  in  the  manner  of  painters. 

jBut 
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But  it  18  not  fufScRnt  to  be  certain  tliat  paper  from 
linen  13  a  modern  ir.vintion  ;  it  is  necefTary  to  know 
by  what  nation,  an  i  st  what  period,  it  was  difcovered. 
Polydore  Vir:;il,  De  /tii'cntorlkus  Rerum.,  C.  II.  c.  viii. 
confefles  his  ignoranoe  of  thefe  faAs.  Scaliger,  with- 
out any  kind  of  proof,  gives  the  ^lory  to  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  Count  Maffci  to  the  ItaHans.  Other  wri- 
ters  afcii^e  this  honour  to  fome  Greek  refugees  at 
Bafil,  to  whom  the  mnnner  of  making  paper  from 
cotton  in  their  o^n  country  had  fuggefted  the  idea. 
Da  Halde  is  perfuaded  that  Europe  derived  this  in- 
vention from  the  Chinefe,  who,  in  feveral  provinces, 
make  paper  of  rags  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  that  we 
do.  But  this  invention  was  praSifed  by  the  Euro- 
peans Uefore  they  had  any  communication  with  China, 
and  before  the  tr:king  of  Conllantinnple,  at  which 
time  the  Greek  refugees  were  fuppnfcd  to  have  retired 
to  Bafil.  The  precife  time  of  this  difcovery  in  Europe 
is  not  exaftly  known.  Father  Mabillon  beh'eves  thnt 
it  was  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  cites  a  paffage  of 
Pierre  de  Chigcy,  born  A.  D.  iioo,  to  prove  it. 
The  books  which  we  read  every  day,  fays  that  Abbe 
in  his  treatife  ag.iinft  the  Jews,  are  written'on  flieeps 
and  calfs  fkin  ;  or  on  oriental  plants  ;  or,  finally,  ex 
rafuris  ■vt'tenim  paniio'um  If  thefe  laft  words  fignify 
paper,  fuch  as  we  ufe,  there  were  books  of  it  in  the 
twelfth  century.  But  this  citation  is  the  more  to  be 
fufpetfed,  as  Montf  .ucon  himfelf,  after  the  rainuteft 
fearch  in  France  and  Italy,  could  find  no  book  on  this 
paper  antecedent  to  the  death  of  St  Louis,  A.  D. 
1270. 

The  epocha  of  this  invention  was  not  determined 
till  1762,  M.  Mierman  laving  propofed  a  reward  to 
the  perfon  who  couli!  procure  the  moft  ancient  manu- 
fcri  t  written  on  this  kind  of  paver.  The  collection 
of  all  the  memoirs  fent  to  him  along  with  the  nianu- 
fcripts  was  publifhed  at  the  Hague  in  1767  ;  and  it 
appeared  that  this  paper  had  been  ufcd  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  year  1  300. 

In  1782  the  Abbe  Andrez  publifhed  a  work  intltled 
DelP  Origine,  Progrejfi  e  Sfiito  attiiak  iTOgiii  letter  alum; 
wherein  he  fpeaksof  the  difcovery  of  many  kinds  of 
paper,  and  particularly  of  that  made  of  rags.  The 
Abbe  AnJrez  maintains,  that  paper  made  from  filk 
was  very  anciently  fa  ricated  in  China,  and  in  the 
eailern  parts  of  Afia  ;  that  the  art  of  making  this 
paper  w'.s  carried  from  China  to  Pcrfia  about  the  year 
652,  and  to  Mecca  in  7:6.  The  Arabs  fubllituted 
cotton,  the  commodity  of  their  own  country,  in  place 
of  filk,  or  tather  Vamboo.  This  paper  of  cotton  was 
carried  into  .A-filca  and  Spain  by  the  Arabs.  Tiie 
Spaniards,  from  the  quantity  of  linen  to  be  found  in 
t'  e  kingdom  of  Valencia,  feem  firll  to  have  adopted 
the  idea  of  ufing  linen  rags ;  and  the  muft  ancient 
paper  of  this  kind  is  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia.  From 
Spain  It  pafied  iiUo  France,  as  may  be  learned  from 
a  letter  of  Joinville  to  St  Louis  about  the  year  ii6o. 
It  is  difcovered  to  have  been  in  Germany  in  1312, 
and  in  England  in  1320  and  1342.  In  confequence 
of  the  paper  made  from  cotton  in  the  Levant,  the 
j-aper  from  linen  was  introduced  much  later  into  Italy. 
See  the  work  of  Abbe  Audrey,  printed  at  Parma, 
1782,  in  8vo  ;  and  Mierman's  Collettion,  pnblilhcd  at 
the  Hague,  176 
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To    give  a  concife   view  of  this  fubjecl,  it  will  be         * 
neceffary  to  proceed  with  all  the  important  parts  of 
the  operation  in  their  order.  - 

The  feleftion  of  the  rags,  is  the  arranging  of  them  The  felco- 
into  different  lots,  according  to  their  quality  and  to'iooof  rags, 
the  demand  of  the  paper-mill.  In  general  this  felec- 
tion  is  very  much  negleiJled  :  Tiie  degrees  of  finenefs 
and  whitenefs,  diftinguilhed  with  little  care,  are  thought 
to  be  the  only  objedls  of  importance  ;  whereas  the 
hardnefs  and  loftnefs,  the  being  more  or  lefs  worn,  are 
much  more  edcntial  in  this  fcledlioB.  It  is  cerL;un, 
that  a  mixture  of  foft  and  hard  rags  occafions  much 
more  lofs  In  the  trituration  than  a  difference  in  point 
of  finenefs  or  of  colour.  This  exacf  nefs  in  the  felec- 
tion  is  flill  more  neceifary  where  cylinders  are  ufed 
inilead  of  mallets.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  give 
the  method  pradlifed  in  Holland  as  wurtby  of  imita- 
tion. 

They  begin  by  a  general  feparatlon  of  the  rags  int« 
four  lots  ;  fuperfint,  fine,  miidle,  and  coarfe.  Thefe 
lots  are  given  to  fele<flor3,  who  iulidivide  each  of  them 
into  five  chefts.  They  have  befides  a  bench,  on  whicli 
is  fixed  vertically  a  hook,  and  a  piece  of  fcythe  which 
is  terminated  by  a  crooked  point. 

The  perfon,  for  example,  who  has  the  charge  of 
the  fine  lot,  puts  Into  one  of  the  chells  the  hard  rags, 
or  thofe  which  are  little  ufed,  into  another  the  foft, 
into  a  third  the  dirty,  into  a  fourth  thofe  which  are 
ftitched  or  hemmed,  and,  finally,  into  ,the  fifth  the  fu- 
perfine  rags  which  happen  to  be  among  the  fine. 

After  this  procefs,  the  women  who  have  the  charge 
ol  it  are  at  extreme  pairs  to  pick  out  every  kind  of 
fewing,  and  efpecially  the  knots  of  threa]  and  the 
hems,  by  meani  of  the  hook  <ir  fcythe  which  they 
have  under  their  hands.  Thty  take  ere  alfo  by  the 
fame  means  to  cut  and  reduce  the  rags  exactly  by  the 
warp  and  the  woof  into  fmall  pieces.  It  is  of  great 
advantage  to  cut  or  tear  the  pieces  of  rags  by  a  thread, 
whether  it  he  by  the  warp  or  woof;  becaufe  if  it  is 
done  obliquely,  many  of  the  ends  are  loH  in  the  ope- 
ration. 

When  they  have  felcAed  a  certain  quantity  of  each 
of  thefe  fubdivi/ions,  they  are  placed  on  an  iion  grate, 
which  covers  a  large  chcft  where  they  are  beat,  and 
otlierwife  turned,  till  the  filth  and  duft  pafs  through 
the  bars  of  the  gr.ite  and  fall  Into  tiie  cheft. 

The  number  of  lots  in  the  feleCtion  ot  rags  muft  be 
proportioned  to  the  mafs  from  whicii  the  feleCtion  is 
made,  and  to  the  k  nds  of  piper  produced  by  the  mill. 
Some  mills,  tlie  woik  or  wliich  is  confideracile,  make 
nine  lots  ot  their  rags,  five  of  which  r^lpttl  the  fine- 
nefs, and  the  leil  the  cleannefs  aud  the  colour.  In 
ordinary  mills  there  are  only  four  lots,  and  in  fome 
two. 

We  have  already  obfervc.!,  that  the  feleciion  which 
regards  tlie  hardnefs  of  the  materials  is  the  moil  efien- 
tial  ;  becaufe  it  is  of  great  important  e  to  obtain  llutF 
compofed  cf  equal  p  irts,  and  without  xiny  lofs.  But 
it  is  neceffary  to  add,  that  the  finenefs  and  beauty  of 
tlie  paper  depend  in  fome  cafes  ou  a  feleciion  not  ri- 
gorous. Thus,  lor  example,  it  is  cf  great  fcrvice  to 
4  U  2  allow 
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allow  the  mldjle  to  retiiii  fome  part  of  the  fine,  and     for  putrefaftion  a  heap   equivalent   to  what   t'le  mill  Art  of  Mi- 
the  fine  fonse  part  of  the  fiiperfine  ;  for  without   this     cjn  triturate   in  a  month.      Wh(;n  this  is  equally  and  |^'"^'  ^^P'^J 
the  inferior  kinds  of  paper  can  never  be  of  great  va-     fuffioiently   muillened    by  means  of  moveable    pipes. '"    "''°''^-. 
lue.     The  moil  common  fault  is  to   nriix  the  ra^is  of     they   cover  it  with   an   old  heap,    which   has   lain   a 
the  inferior  lots  with  the  fuperior ;  which,  though  it     month  in  a  ftate  of  ferment:ition.    When  this  old  heap 
augments  the  quantity  of  paper,  is  extremely  injurious     is  exhaufteJ   by  the  mill,   the  iww  one  becomes  a  co- 
to  the  quality.     It  does  nnich  better  to  mix   part  of    veting  to  another,  and  fj  on.     Fiom  tliis  detail  it  is 
the  fuperior  lots  with  the  inferior.     It  is  the  want  of     eafy  to  perceive,  th;it  theie  mull  be  near  three  weeks 
attention  to  this   mixture  which  makes  fome  paper-     difference  of  putrefaction  in  the  fame  heap,  and   alfo 
wills  excel  in  the   fuperior  forts  of  paper,  whiiie  the     tliat  in  this  method  there  is  no  allowance  for  thole  fca- 

fons  in   which    the   fermentation    advances   mure  ra- 
pidly. 

In  general  the  p'.itre fiction  goes  on  more  flowly  in 
ptopoitioii  to  the  ijr.ciiefs  of  the  rags.  But  when, 
on  any  occafion,  it  advances  more  rapidly  th  m  the 
demand   from  the   mill,   the  raga  are  tiarncd  over  and 


iuferfor  kinc's  are  of  a  v;ry  bad  quality. 

The  feledlion  of  rigs  being  miJe  with  cxa.lntfs, 
however,  ani  the  lots  being  feruicnted  and  triturated 
feparatelv,  the  mixture  riiayl.e  mide  with  much  trretit- 
cr  advantage  when  they  are  loth  reiuced  to  ftiifr:  al- 
ways taking  caie  that  it   be  in  the  fame  pro'iortion  as 


jf  it  were  in  t!ie  ftate  of  ragi,  and  only  in  the  manner  witerrd,  to  Hop  the  ferment  .tion  and  pieveni  the  Ijad 

which  we  juH  now  mentioned  ;  for  the  inferior  forts  efTeils. 

gain  mrjre  in  heaucy  and  quality  by  this  mixture  than  All  the  inconveniences  nttending  the  exccfs  of  pii- 

is  loft  in  ftuiT;   whereas  if  the  fine  Huff  receives  a  ccr-  tre'adion  are  rsmedied  in  Hjilan  1  by  macliiaes  which 

tain  quantity  of  the   in'erior,   the   papei    is  more  da-  triturate  the  rags  without  having  recoiirfe  to  it ;  and 

maged  in  its  value  tliaii  incre.fed  in  quantity.    In  this  their  fiiccefs  in  this  manner  of  preparing  the  Ituff  has 

manner  the  inttreft  of  the  reanufafturer,  as  in  all  cafes,  attraAcd  the  ■  notice   ot  the    Fiench    artills,  fome  ii£ 


is  intimately  cennefted  with  the  goodnei's  of  his  com- 
modities. 

In  fome  mills  the  place  for  fermentation  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  ferves  for  walhin^  away 
the  fihh  from  the  rags.     After  allowing  them  to  Reep 


whom  have  adopted  with  advantage   the  Dutch  ma- 
chiiitry. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  poffible  to  carry  the  method  of  pu- 
trefaftioii  to  much  greater  perfedlion  j  and  feveral  ma- 
nufacturers have  made  attempts  fo  well  concerted,  as  to 


for  fome  time  in  a  large  (lone  vat,  they  ftir  them,  and  deferve  the  attention  of  tiiofe  who  ftuiy  the  fubjett. 

pour  in  frefh  water  till  the  impurities  connefted  with  In  the  neij-hbourhooJ  of  I'ruffels  fome  paper-manu- 

tlie  raos  run  over.     When   they  aie   as   clean  as  they  faftiirers,  who   have  conllrucled    their  mills  after  the 

nofiibly  can   be  made  by  this   kind  of  wafliing,  they  Dutch  plan,   have  Hill  found    it  nccelTaiy  to  pulrefy 

are  laid  in  a  heap  to  putrefy.      In  this  cont'.itisn  they  their  ragi  ;   but,  at  the  feme  time,  they  have  an  cxeil- 

experiencc  a  degree  of  fenmentation,  which  is  firft  dif-  lent  method  fur  modi-'rating  the  effedt-;  ot  this  putre- 

covered   by   a   mouldlnefs  of   the   different   pieces   of  faftion.       In   the   great   galleries  coniietitcd   with   the 

cloth.     Afterwards  the  mafs  grows  warm  ;  and   then  buildings  of  tl»c  paper  mdl,   they    liave  conflrmiled   a 

it  is  of  great  confequence  to  attend-to  the  progrefs  of  continuation  of  chcils,  capable  each  of  them  of  con- 

this   heat,    in   order  to  movlerate  its  cffedts  :   for  this  tainiug  a  certain  quantity  of  rags;  for  example,    the 


purpofe,  the  middle  of  the  heap,  where  die  fermenta- 
tion is  ftrongeft,  is  turned  out,  and  "vLe  I'erfii.  In 
mills  where  millets  are  ufed,  the  putrefaction  is  car- 
ried tl)  a  great  height,  which  i."i  frtqiit-ntly  attended 
with  two  inconveniences.  The  firft  is,  that  a  part  of 
the  rags  is  reduced  to  an  earthy   fubilance,   which  is 


quantity  wlucli  the  cylinder  can  triturnce  m  one  tlay. 
The  number  of  chells  is  equal  to  the  number  of  days 
which  the  rags  in  any  fcafoii  requiie  for  putrefaiitiuu; 
and  the  number  aflually  employed  is  greater  or  iefs  ac- 
cording to  the  fenlon.  In  profecuting  this  plan,  they 
lay  a  heap  of  rags  in  one  chclt,  as  often  as  they  taite 


found  in  great  abundance  about  the  cutting-table,  as  one  from  another.      It  fliould  alfo  be  obferved,  that, 

we  fhall  afterwards  have  oecafion  to  fee.      But  befides  for  the  fake  of  the   fermentation,   the   rags   arc   firfl 

this  wade,   exceffive  fermentation   makes  the  fluff  in-  moillened  in  a  large  hollow   done  be.f^ore  they  are  ar- 

capablc  of  fuilaining  the  adlion  of  the  mallets  till  it  is  ranged  into  the  chells. 

equally  pounded.     A  paper  made  from  fluff  too  hard  The   peculiar  advantages  of  this   method   are,  the 

End  too  little  fermented,   is  coarfe  and  ill  compared  ;  equal  fei mentation  of   tiie   rags,   without  any  part  of 

that  made  from  lags  too  much  fermented' is  compofed  tlicm  being   weakened  ;  great  eafe  in  walhing  them  ; 

of  fi!-res  without  foftncfs  and  without  ftiength.  and  it  is  even  pretended,  that  a  Iefs  degree  of  fermen- 

The   fecond   inconvcniency    is,   that   the  rags  turn  tation  renders  the  impurities  :ind  the  dilcoloured  parts 


greafv  by  tf'  much  fermenintion,  ind  of  confequence 
it  is  very  dillicult  to  feparate  and  reduce  them  by  all 
the  withings  of  the  trituration. 

We  fhdll  not  defi;ribe  the  form  of  the  pLue  for  fer- 
mentation, tctaufe  ill  diffeicnt  paper-works  thefe  places 


both  of  hemp  and  linen  more  foluble,  and  confequently 
the  fluff  oi  a  purer  white.  ,g 

When  the  rag?  are  reduced  to  a  proper  ftate  of  pu-  Cutting- 
trefaclion,  they  are  carried  to  the  cutting  table,  which  f^tl^'e. 
is  placed  on  folid  treffels,  and  inclofed    on  three   fides 


are  of  different  conftruclions  :  it  is  fufncient  to  fay,  to  contain  the  rags  cut  on  it.  Before  the  table  is  fix- 
that  they  are  all  placed  in  low  fituations  and  ma'e  ed  vertically  a  part  ot  the  blade  of  a  fcythe,  the  edga 
rery  clofe.  The  felefted  rags  are  placed  in  them  in  of  which  is  turned  from  the  operator.  This  workman, 
heaps,  and  watered  from  time  to  time  to  bring  on  the  in  a  fituation  rather  elevated,  cakes  from  the  left  fide 
fermentation.  In  different  paper-miils  they  pradtife  a  handful  of  the  putrefied  rags,  and  arranging  them  the 
iifl'erent  methods  in  the  putrefa 'tion  of  their  rags.  long  way,  gives  ihem  a  gentle  twill,  prcffes  the  half- 
Ill  certain  provinces  in  France,  they  lay  in  the  place  lormed  rope  againit  the  blade  of  the  Icythe,   and,  in 

the 
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the  manner  of  fawing,  cuts  it  into  three  or  four  pieces, 
which  he  throws  to  the  rigiit  fide  of  the  table.  In 
this  operation  the  rags  lole  part  of  their  filth,  and 
efpecially  of  the  earthy  particles  occafioned  by  too 
much  putrefadlion. 

When  the  rags  have  been  fiibmitlH  to  all  the  fore- 
going operations,  they  ?.re  in  a  condition  to  be  redu- 
ced into  a  fibrous  ibiff,  of  which  the  paper  is  made. 
To  oLitain  this  ftuff,  mills  art  tfonftruftej  on  different 
principles.  'Ihofe  which  have  been  ufcd  for  a  long 
time  over  all  Europe,  and  wiiich  t-y  a  ftatement  in 
the  Enryol'^peilii:  MelhoJique,  ■puhWCdeA  at  Paris  in  17S9, 
are  Itill  ufed  in  France,  are  mills  with  mallets.  But 
the  mills  invented  by  t!ie  Dutch,  and  ufed  in  the 
rei;'hbourIng  provinces,  and,  exceptinjT  one  lullance, 
in  every  part  of  Grta'.  Britain,  are  mills  with  cylin- 
ders or  rolUrs.  In  the  former  of  thtfe,  the  mallets 
are  ralfed  by  notches  fixed  at  convenient  diitanccs  in 
a  large  circular  beam  of  wood.  The  teeth  fixed  on 
the  end  of  the  malkt  fall  into  a  correfpondini;  gap 
made  the  whole  breadth  of  th?  plate,  and  the  ilrokes 
are  repeated  till  the  tags  are  reduced  to  a  proper  con- 
iillency.  On  fupplying  the  vat  with  water,  and  carry- 
ing off  all  the  iinpuricies,  the  operation  is  nearly  fimi- 
lar  to  that  in  the  mills  with  cylmders. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  what  m;iy  be  called  the  old 
method  of  mak'ing  paper.  It  was  proper  to  fpeak  of  this 
old  method,  becaufe  at  one  time,  and  that  not  very 
diftant,  it  univerfa'.ly  previie  1.  I'hst  it  was  inferior 
to  that  now  in  praftice,  fcem?  very  evident  ;  and  thpt 
the  rotting  of  the  rao3  was  peculiarly  abfurd,  cannot 
be  denied,  as  the  paper  made  of  fermented  ftuff  could 
neither  be  fo  ilroig  nor  fo  durable  as  that  which  is 
made  in  the  cnmn-.on  way  without  putrefaftion.  Tiie 
cnly  kind  of  prjper  that,  with  any  propriety,  couli 
be  made  from  putrefied  iluff,  w?.s  palleboard  ;  but  we 
are  !nfoim:d  by  the  moil  inleiligcn^  paper-makers  in 
Britain,  that  they  fel'.oni  or  never  even  putrefy  the 
rags  or  ropes  of  which  palleboard  is  made.  It  will 
now  be  requifite  to  ftate  the  method  prcfertiy  in  prac- 
tice, with  the  improvemeiits  l.itely  made  in  the  art. 
iie  duller.  '^^^  duller  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  four 
and  an  half  feet  in  dianiet'.r,  and  five  feet  in  leOjjth. 
It  is  altogether  covered  with  a  wire  net,  and  put  in 
motion  by  its  connection  with  fome  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery. A  convenient  quantity  of  ra^js  before  t!ie 
Itleftion  are  inclofed  in  the  duftcr,  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  motion  feparatcs  the  duft  from  tliem.  and  forces  it 
through  the  wire.  It  is  cf  coniidtrable  advantage  to 
tife  the  culler  liefore  ieh-ftioR,  as  it  makes  that  opera- 
tion lefs  pernicious  to  the  feleftors. 

The  feltftion  is  performed  much  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  we  have  already  defcribed  ;  only  it  is  found 
more  conveu'ent  to  have  the  tables  for  cutting  oil  the 
knots  and  llitching,  and  for  forming  them  into  a  pro- 
per fhnpe,  in  the  fame  pla -e  with  the  cutting  table. 
The  furface  both  of  the fe  and  of  the  cutting  table  is 
compoftd  of  a  wire  net,  which  in  every  part  of  the 
operation  allows  the  remaining  di'.fl  and  refufe  of  every 
kind  to  efcape. 

The  rags,  without  any  k'ndofputrefaflion,  are  again 
carried  from  the  cutting  tabic  back  to  the  duller,  and 
from  tlicnce  to  the  engine,  where,  in  general,  they  are 
in  the  fpace  of  fix  hours  reduced  to  the  ftu!t'prof-er 
for  making  paper.   The  hard  and  foft  of  the  lame  qua- 
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lity  are  placed  In  diffeient  lots ;  but  they  nn  be  r?du-  Art  of  Ma- 
ced  to  (luff  at  the  fame  time,  provided  the  foft  be  put!''"K  ''•>P«'" 
fomewhat  lattr  into  the  engine.  '"  ''"'""t'^-. 

The  engine  is  that  part  ot  the  mill  which  performs         i;( 
the  whole  aiilion  of  re  hieing  the  rags  to  pafle,   or,  ai  Drfcription 
it  may  be  termed,  of  trituration.    The  nu  nber  of  the  "'^.j'  P^'P^''- 
englnes  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  paper-work,  on  ""  ' 
the  force  of  w  iter,  or  .on  the  conftruftlon  of  the  ma- 
chineiy. 

It  will  afford  a  fuflicient  idea  of  the  work,  to  give 
in  detail  a  defcription  of  the  different  parts  of  the  en- 
gine. See  Plate  CCCLXXVI.  Figure  i.  reprefenrs  the 
chapiter  which  covers  the  roller.  It  is  four  fert  tiivee' 
inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  brealth. 
The  fmerior  part  is  pierced  with  two  openings  run- 
ning crofuwife,  i,  2,  3,  4,  into  which  enter  the  chnffeB 
or  wicker-frames,  figures  6.  and  7.  ;  the  fint,  made  of 
wire-cloth,  enters  into  the  opening  3  and  4  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  made  of  hair-cloth,  and  Itrengthened  with  ftve- 
ra!  crofs-bars  of  wood,  enters  into  the  opening  i,  2, 
ferves  to  retiin  tie  fmall  pieces  of  rags  which  efcape 
through  the  firll,  and  prevents  them  from  falling  into 
th.'  dalot  or  hole-fcupper,  fig.  2.  This  hole-fcupper 
is  placed  acrofs  the  vat  of  the  engine,  pirallel  to  the 
axle  of  the  roller  ;  the  part  9  enters  into  the  notch  c 
of  the  chapiter;  and  the  extremity  /•  enters  into  ths 
opening  /■  of  the  tunnel  hi  (fig.  3.),  by  which  mean-! 
the  water  daflicd  through  the  wicker-frames  by  eve- 
ry revolution  of  the  roller,  Is  precipitated  into  tlte 
canal  fb,  and  lofcs  itftlf  below  the  engine.  The 
figures  4,  9,  and  10.  rcprefent  the  roller  in  perfpec- 
tive,  in  plane,  and  in  profile.  It  is  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  two  fejt  three  inches  in  length.  The 
trundle  head  A  is  1 6  inchea  in  diameter,  about  half 
as  much  in  length,  and  fiirnifhed  with  fcven  fpindL-s 
of  iron,  whicii  are  fcre«'ed  to  the  end  of  the  trundle 
head,  made  alio  of  iron.  '  The  teeth  or  blades  of  tbe 
roller  arc  2  7  in  number,  and  fitte>l  ftrongly  into  the - 
wood  which  compofes  its  body,  parallel  to  its  axis. 
They  are  of  tliat  thicknefsas  to  leave  as  much  empty 
fjjace  as  they  occupy.  The  exte/ior  face  of  each  of 
the  bbides  Ihould  be  made  round,  and  divided  into  two 
parts.  With  a  longitudinal  motion,  as  in  the  profile 
a  a  a,  fig.  10. 

The  axij  ABoCthe  rol!er(fig.j.  and  9.)  has  two  parts 
perlcftly  rounded  in  A  ?.nd  in  B,  which  perform  the 
office  of  pivots.  Thefe  pivots  re'I  in  the  fockets  A 
and  B  (fig.  8  )  in  the  middle  of  the  levers  O.^H  ani 
OBH.  It  is  by  means  of  thefe  levers  that  they  raifs 
at  pleafuvc,  or  lower  the  axis  of  the  roller,  and  fit  it 
exartly,  and  in  a  parallel  manner,  to  the  plate.  'I'he 
phtes  (fee  fig.  5.)  are  made  of  (Itrel  cut  into  channels,  - 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  conefpond  with  the  blades  of 
the  ioller.  Their  chiinntls  are  not  perpendicular,  but 
oblique  ;  and  there  arc  two  rows  of  them,  ^.v,  xd,  con- 
fiding of  fcven  or  eight  blades  each  on  one  plite. — 
Thole  in  h  x,  lor  tbe  purpofe  of  ch"nglng  the  plate, 
lie  in  an  oppofite  dircftioti  to  thofe  in  x  </.  The  le- 
vers are  kipt  in  their  pofitioii  near  the  vat  by  bands  of 
iron,  MN  and  mn  ;  between  which  they  are  made 
Iiigher  or  lo>er  by  the  cogged  whc^l  H,  wiiich  fup- 
ports  one  of  the  extremities.  Wedges  N«  are  like- 
wife  employed  to  fix  the  Ijvers  at  a  convenient  heijht 
above  the  plates.  Finally,  every  vat  ig  fupph'e  I  with 
a  fmall  flide-door,  vhiv,h  is  o.-ca-Qonally  raifed  to  carry. 
3-  '  the 
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tTie  prepared  fluff  by  means  of  the  fcuppera  of  wood     of  bra  fs  and  copper.     The  milla  with   rollers  are  I'nA'tt'fM* 
to  the  general  lepefitorles.  every    refpeft  fiipfrlor  to  thofe   formerly  in  "<"£  with  ^'^"S J^P^f 

Yig.   c.   is   placed   in    the  vat    fig.  8. ;    the   roller     mallets.     Two  Dutch  rollers  of  the   conltrudtion  we  "j 

(fig.  4.)  is  plactd  ahove  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  have  juft  now  defcribed  will  prepare  as  much  ftuff  in 
the  ( ivots  reft  in  the  fockets  of  the  levers  ;  the  fcup-  the  fame  time  as  24  mallets  ;  they  require  infinitely 
per  ifie,  2.)  and  the  chapiter  are  difpofed  in  the  lefs  room  ;  they  do  it  without  putrefaction,  and  as  they 
manner  above-mentioned.  The  vat  is  char^-ed  with  do  it  in  lefs  time,  and  with  lefs  water,  they  occalion 
a  proper  quantity   of  rags,   and  frelh  water  is  admit-     much  lefs  wafte  of  the  ftuft. 

ted  by   a  fpigot  placed  at  one  of  the  corners.      In  When  the  ftuff  is  brou:jht  to  perfeftlon,  it  is  con- 

this  fituation,  when  the  engine  is  put  in  motion,  the  veyed  into  a  general  repofitory,  which  fupplies  the  vat 
roller  turning  upon  its  axis  .'.raws  the  water  and  the  from  which  the  (lieets  of  paper  are  formed.  This  vat 
rags  by  the  lealt  inclined  plane,  and  making  them  pafs  is  made  of  wood,  and  generally  about  five  feet  in  dia- 
between  its  blades  and  the  ch:innels  of  the  plate,  meter,  and  two  and  an  half  in  depth.  It  is  kept  ia 
d.ilhes  them  againft  the  chapiter  and  the  wicker-  temperature  by  means  of  a  grate  introduced  by  a  hole^ 
frames;  and,  in  fhort,  pait  of  them  falls  back  into  and  furroundctl  on  the  infide  of  the  vat  with  a  cafe  of 
the  vat,  and  returns  into  the  circulation.  The  canfe  copper.  For  fuel  to  this  grate,  they  ufe  charcoal  or 
of  this  circulation  is  evidently  the  continual  void  oc-  wood  ;  and,  frequently,  to  prevent  fmoke,  the  wall  of 
cafioneJ  liy  the  movement  of  the  roller  on  the  one  the  building  comes  in  contaft  with  one  part  of  the 
fide,  and  the  return  of  the  water  and  the  ftuft'  on  the     vat,  and  the  fire  has  no  communication  with  the  place 

where  they  make  the  paper. 

Every  vat  is  furniftied  on  the  upper  part  with  planks, 
inclofed  inwards,  and  even  railed  in  with  wood,  to  pre- 
vent any  of  the  Huff  from  running  over  in  the  opera- 
tion.     Acrofs  the  vat  i^  a  plank   which   they  call  the 


other. 

As  all  the  rags  are  not  thrown  towards  the  pirt  Bd 
of  the  chapiter,  from  whence  they  might  fall  back 
into  the  vat,  b'jt  a  part  of  them  to  a  greater  diftanc-.: ; 
it  is  ncceffary  to  have  the  wicker-frames  formerly  de- 


fcribed, not  only  to  prevent  their  lofs,  but  to  allow  the  trapariy  piwrceJ  with  holes   at  one  of  the  extremities, 

dirty  water  to  efcape.     The   fpigot  at  the  corner  of  and  rtfting  on  the  planks  which  furround  the  vat. 
the  vat  continually  fupplies  this  wafte  of  water.      This  The  forms  or  moulds  are  compofed  of  wire-cloth, 

operation  would  be   fuflicieiit  to  whiten  the  rags,   al-  and    a   moveable  frame.      It  is  with  thefe   that  they 

though  the  rollers  were  railed   confidciably  from  the  fetch  up  the  ftuff  from  the  vat,  in  order  to  form  the 

plate  ;   and  therefore  the  force  and   aftion  of  the  rol-  fheets  of  paper.     The  fides  of  the  form   are   made  of 

lers  reducing  them  to  ftuff  muft  be  much  more  effec-  oak,  which  is  previoufly  fteeped  in  water,  and   other- 

tual.     It  requires   great   fcill  to  conduft  the  engine,  wile  prepared  to  prevent  warping.     The  wire-cloth  is 

whether  it  be  with  regard  to  tlie  firft  quantity,  to  the  made  larger  than  the  fheet  of  paper,  and  the  excefs  of 

proper  time  for   adding   the   fofter  rags,  to  the  aug-  it  on  all  fides  is  covered  with  a  moveable  frame.     'I'his 

menting  or  diminilhing  the  water  in  proportion  to  the  frame  is  ncceffary  to  retain  the   (Juff  of  which  the  pa- 

trituration  4  or,  finally,  to  knowing  exadly  when  the  per  is  made  on  the  cloth;  and  it  mull  be  exactly  adapt- 

ftuffis  reduced  to  a  proper  confiftency.  ed  to  the  form,  otherwife  the  edges  of  the  paper  will 

In  the  paper-manufacfory  at  Montargis,   it  was  at-  be  ragged  and  badly  finifhed.      The  wire-cloth  of  the 

tempted  to  intro  luce  rollers  of  the  greateft  ftrength  form  is  v  iried  in  proportion  to  the  finenefa  of  the  pa- 

and  the  leaft  weight  pofTible,  in  order  to  give  them  the  per  and  the  nature  of  the  ftuff. 

greater  rapidity  ;  but  the  experiment  did  not  fucceed  :  The  felts  are   pieces  of  woollen  cloth   fpread  over 

the  rollers  cf  prodigious  rapidity  were  found  to  pro-  every  fheet   of  paper,  and   upon  which  the  Ihcets  arc 

duce  ftuff  neither  in  greater  quantity   nor  oi  fupcrior  laid,  Co  detach  them  from  the  form,  to  prevent  them 

quality.     The  moft  experienced  artifts  have  eitablilhed  frum  adhering  together,  to  imbibe  part  of   the  water 

a  proportion  between  the  motion  of  the  roller  and  the  with  which  the  ftuff  is  charged,   and   to   tranfmit  the 

greater  or  lefs  refiftancc  of  the  rags.   And  the  Dutch,  whole  of  it  when  placed  under  the  aflion  of  the  prefs. 

who  have  arrived  at  very  great  perteftion   in   this  art,  The  two  fides   of  the  felt  are  differently  raifed  :   that 

have  followed  a  method   totally   different   from  that  of  which   the  hair   is  longell  is  applied  to  the  fheets 

pracfil'ed   at   Montargis.      A  roller  in   HoUand  com-  which  are  laid  down  ;  and  any  alteration  of  this  difpo- 


plete  in  all  its  parts  weighs  nearly  30  hundred  weight; 
and  they  find  this  neccllary  for  cutting  the  rags,  Spe- 
cially it  they  have  not  been  putrefied  in  propoition- 
in.^  the  rapidity  to  the  refiftancc,  they  have  alio  difco- 
vered,  that  a  flow  motion  is  preferable  to  a  rapid  one. 
The  rollers  at  Saardom,  by  calculation  mad:  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  machinery,  make  about  66  revo- 


fition  would  produce  a  chantre  in  the  texture  of  the 
paper.  The  fluff  of  which  the  felta  are  made  fhould 
be  fufficiently  flrong,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ftretchetl 
exaftly  on  the  fheets  without  forming  into  folds;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  fufficiently  pliant  to  yield  irL  every 
direction  without  i^ijury  to  the  wet  paper.  As  the 
felts  have  to  refill  the  reiterated  efforts  of  the  prefs,  it 


lutlons  in  a  minute  ;  thofe  at  ivlontav'^is  about  166.-^  appears   neceffary    that   the   warp  be  very  ttrong,  of 

In  llollind,  too,  this  trituration  of  the  rags  is  divided  combed  wool,  and  well  twifted.      On,  the  other  hand, 

into  two  diftinft  operations,  performed  by  rollers  con-  as  they  have   to  imbibe  a   certain    quantity  of  water, 

flrucled  on  different  principles  :    tlic   lirft  of  them,  for  and  to  return   it,   it  is  neceffary  that  the  woof  be  of 

tutting  the  tagi  and  preparing  lor  the  other,  is  furniih-  carded  wool,   and  drawn    out   rnto   a    flack  thread. — 


«d  with  blades  of  fteel  without  any  moiiiure,  and  with 
a  confiderable  fpace  between  them  ;  the  fecond,  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  ftuff  to  the  proper  conlillcncy, 
faas  a  greater  number  of  blades,  compofed  of  amixtuie 


Thefe  are  the  utcnfils,  together  \vith  the  prefs,  which 
nre  ufed  in  the  apartment  where  the  fheets  of  paper  are 
formed. 

The  vat  being  furniilied  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ^'jtio„  oj 

I  ftuff  paper. 


The  faliH- 
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of  Ma- fluff  and  of  water,  t«'0  inftrutncnts  are  employed  to 
P^''m!X  them  ;  the  one  of  which  is  a  fimple  pole,  and  thf; 
other  a  pole  armt;d  with  a  piece  of  hoard,  roun  led  and 
full  of  holes.  This  operation  is  repeated  as  often  as 
the  ftufF  falls  to  the  bottom.  In  the  principal  writing 
mills  in  Englind,  they  ufe  for  this  piirpjfc  what  is 
called  a  heg,  which  is  a  machine  within  the  vat  that, 
by  means  of  a  fniali  wheel  on  the  outfide,  is  made  to 
turn  coj^nantly  round,  and  keep  the  ftuffin  perpetual 
motion.  When  the  (luff  and  water  are  properly  mix- 
ed, it  is  eafy  to  perceive  whether  the  previous  operations 
have  been  com;'letc.  Whtn  the  (luff  floats  clofe,  and  in 
regular  flakes,  it  is  a  proof  th  it  it  has  heen  well  tritu- 
rated ;  and  the  parts  of  the  rags  which  have  efcaped 
the  rollers  alfo  appear. 

After  this  operation  the  worknian  takes  one  of  the 
forms,  furnjihed  with  its  frame,  by  the  middle  of  the 
fhort  tides,  and  fixing  the  frame  round  the  wire-clnth 
with  his  thumbs,  he  plunges  it  obliquely  four  or  (ive 
inches  into  the  vat,  beginning  by  the  long  fide,  which 
is  neareft  to  him.  After  the  immerfion  he  raifes 
it  to  a  level :  by  thefe  movements  he  fetches  up  on  the 
form  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ftuff ;  and  as  foon  as  the 
form  is  raifed  the  water  efcapes  through  the  wire- 
cloth,  and  the  fuperfluity  of  the  ftuff  over  the  fides 
of  the  frame.  The  fibrous  parts  of  the  (luff  arrange 
thcmfelves  regularly  on  the  wire-cloth  of  the  form, 
not  only  in  proportion  as  the  water  efcapts,  hut  alfo 
as  the  workman  favours  this  effeCl  by  gently  (baking 
the  form.  Afterwards,  having  placed  the  form  on  a 
piece  of  board,  the  workman  takes  off  the  frame  or 
deckle,  and  glides  this  form  towards  the  couchcr  ;  who, 
having  pievioufiy  laid  his  felt,  places  it  with  his  left 
hand  in  an  inclined  fituation,  on  a  plank  fixed  on  the 
edge  of  the  vat,  and  full  of  holes.  During  this  ope- 
ration the  worknian  applies  his  frame,  and  begins  a  fe- 
cond  (heet.  The  coucher  feizts  this  inftant,  takes 
with  his  left  hand  the  form,  now  fufficiently  dry,  and 
laying  the  (heet  of  paper  upon  the  felt,  returns  the 
form  by  gliding  it  along  the  trapan  of  the  vat. 

They  proceed  in  this  manner,  laying  alternately  a 
flieet  and  a  felt,  till  they  have  made  fix  quires  of  pa- 
per, which  is  called  a  poji  ;  and  this  they  do  with  fuch 
fwiftnefs,  that,  in  many  forts  of  paper,  two  men  make 
upwards  of  20  polls  in  a  day.  When  the  lad  (heet  of 
the  poft  is  covered  with  the  laft  felt,  the  workmen 
about  the  vat  unite  together  and  fubmit  the  whole 
heap  to  the  aftion  of  the  prefs.  They  begin  at  firll 
to  prefs  it  with  a  middling  lever,  and  afterwards  with 
a  lever  about  fifteen  feet  in  length.  After  this  opera- 
tion another  perfon  feparates  the  (heets  of  piper  from 
the  felts,  laying  them  in  a  heap  ;  and  feveral  of  thefe 
heaps    colleAed    together   are    again    put    under  the 

^f  The  ftuff  which  forms  a  ftieet  of  paper  is  received, 

as  we  havCf  already  faid,  on  a  form  made  of  wire-cloth, 
which  is  more  or  lefs  fine  in  proportion  to  the  ftuff, 
and  furrounded  with  a  wooden  frame,  and  fupported  in 
the  middle  by  many  crofs  bars  <jf  wood.  In  confe- 
qucnce  of  this  conftruftlon,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that 
the  (heet  of  paper  will  take  and  preferve  the  impref- 
fions  of  all  the  piecf  s  which  compele  the  form,  and  of 
the  empty  fpaccs  betwtcn  them. 

The  traces  of  the  wire-cloth  are  evidently  perceived 
en  the  fide  of  the  fheet  which  was  attached  to  the 
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form,  and  on    the  oppofite  fide   they  form  an  affera-Art  ■  f  Ma- 
blai^e  of  parallel  and  rounded  rifings 
per  which  is  mod  highly  finilheJ  the  rcgu(anty 
iir.preffions  is  (till  vifible,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  ope- 
.  rations  to  which  it    is   fubmitted  have  chiefly  in  view 
to  foften  thefe  imprefiions   without  deftroying  them. 
It  is  of  conff  quence,   therefore,  to  attend  to  the  com- 
bination of  labour  which  operates  on  thefe  imprefiions. 
The  coucher,  \i\  turning  the  form  on  the  felt,  flattens 
a  little  the  rounded  eminences  which  are  in  relievo  on 
one  of  the  furfaces,  and  occafions  at  the  fame  time  the 
hollow  places  made  by  the  wire-cloth  to  be  partly  fill- 
ed up.     Meanwhile  the   effort   wliich   is  made  in  de- 
taching the  form,  produces  sn  infinite  number  of  fmall 
hairs  on  every  protuberant  part  of  the  flieet. 

Under  the  adtion  of  the  pref?,  firil  with  the  felts  and 
then  without  them,  the  perfefting  of  the  grain  of  pa- 
per ftiU  goes  on.  The  veftiges  of  the  protuberances 
made  by  the  wires  are  altogether  flattciicd,  and  of  c-ii- 
fequence  the  hollows  oppofite  to  them  difappear  alfo  ; 
but  the  traces  formed  by  the  interftices  of  the  wire,  in 
confequence  of  their  thickufrfs,  appear  on  both  fides, 
and  are  rounded  by  the  prefs. 

The  rifings  traced  on  each  fide  of  the  paper,  and 
which  can  be  difjovered  by  the  eye  on  that  which  is 
moft  highly  finiflied,  form  what  is  called  the  grain  of 
paper.  1  he  different  operations  ought  to  foften  but 
not  deftroy  it  ;  which  is  effeAually  done  by  employ- 
ing the  hammer.  This  grain  appears  in  the  Dutch 
paper  ;  which  is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  though  they 
have  brought  this  part  of  the  art  to  the  greateft  per- 
fedion,  they  have  not  employed  hammers,  but  more 
fimple  and  ingenious  means.  The  grain  of  paper  is 
often  disfigured  by  the  felts  when  they  are  too  much 
ufed,  or  when  the  wool  does  not  cover  the  thread. 
In  this  cafe,  when  the  pnper  is  fubmitted  to  the  prefp, 
it  takes  the  addition;!  traces  of  the  warp  and  the  woof, 
and  compofes  a  furface  extremely  irregular. 

The  paper,  the  giain  of  which  is  highly  foftened, 
is  much  fitter  for  the  purpofes  of  writing  than  that 
which  is  fmoothed  by  the  hammer:  on  the  other 
hand,  a  coarfe  and  unequal  grain  very  much  oppofeg 
the  movements  of  the  pen  ;  ag  that  which  is  beat  ren- 
ders them  very  uncertain.  The  art  of  making  paper, 
therefore,  (liould  confift  in  preferving,  and  at  the  fame 
time  in  highly  fottenmg,  the  grain  :  tfie  Dutch  have 
carried  this  to  the  highell  perfeftion-  j. 

The  exchange  fucceeds  the  operation  laft  de fcribed.  Exchai.gw 
It  is  condufted  in  a  hall  contiguous  to  the  vat,  fupplied 
with  feveral  preffes,  and  with  a  long  table.  The 
workman  arranges  on  this  table  the  paper,  newly  fa- 
bricated, into  heaps  ;  each  heap  containing  eight  or 
ten  of  th'>fe  laft  under  the  prefs,  kept  feparate  by  a 
woollen  felt.  The  prefs  is  large  enough  to  receive 
two  of  them  at  once,  phced  the  one  at  the  other's  fide. 
When  the  compreflion  is  judged  fufiicicnt,  the  heapg 
of  paper  are  carried  back  to  the  table,  and  the  whole 
turned  fiieet  by  fheet,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fur- 
face  of  every  flieet  is  expofed  to  a  new  one  ;  and 
in  this  fituation  they  are  again  brought  under  the 
prefs.  It  is  in  conducing  thefe  two  operations  fame- 
times  to  four  or  five  times,  or  as  often  as  the  nature 
of  the  paper  requires,  that  the  perfedlion  of  the  Dutch 
plan  confifts.  If  the  ftuff  be  fine,  or  the  paper  flen- 
dcr,  the  eichange  islefs  fie(jueptly  repeated.     In  this 
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Art  of  Ma-  operation  it  is  neceflary  to  alter  the   fituation  of  the 
liintr  P.'per  },gp,ps,   with  regard   to   one  another,  every  time  they 
;"  E^^P^:  are  put   under  \he   prtfs  ;  and  alfo,  as  the  heaps  are 
"  higheft  toward   the   miildle,  to   place    fmall  ]neces  of 

felt  at  the  extremities,  in  order  to  bring  every  part 
of  tliem  under  an  equal  prefiure.  A  fmgle  man  with 
four  or  five  preffis  may  exchange  all  ihe  paper  produ- 
ced hy  two  vats,  provided  the  previous  prcffiivJ  at  the 
vats  be -well  performed.  The  work  of  the  exchange 
generally  Lifts  about  two  days  on  a  givtn  quantity  of 
paper. 

When  the  paper  has  undergone  thefe  operations,  it  is 
not  only  foftened  in  the  furface,  but  better  felted,  and 
rendered  more  pliant  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  ftuff. 
In  fliort,  a  great  part  of  the  water  which  it  had  im- 
bibed in  the  operation  of  the  vat  is  diflipated.  By 
the  fcltinp;  of  paper  is  underftood  the  approximation 
of  the  fibres  of  the  Huff,  and  tlieir  adhering  more  clofe- 
ly  together.  The  paper  is  felted  in  proportion  as  the 
•water  efcnpes  ;  and  this  effect  is  produced  by  the  ma- 
nagement and  reiterated  aiflion  of  the  prefi.  Were  it 
jiot  for  the  grad.ual  operation  of  the  prefs,  the  paper 
would  1  e  porous  and  compoftd  of  filaments  adhering 
<lo!ely  together.  The  fupcnority  of  the  Dutch  over 
the  French  paper  depends  almofl  entirely  on  this  ope- 
ration. 

If  the  (liects  of  p?!^:cr  are  found  to  adhere  together, 
it  is  a  jiroof  that  the  bulintfs  of  the  prefs  has  been 
I  ally  condufted.  To  avoid  this  inconveniency,  it  is 
nectffary  to  bring  down  the  prefs  at  firfl  gently,  and 
by  degrees  with  greater  force,  and  to  r;iift  it  as  fiid- 
denlyas  poffifle.  By  this  means  the  writer,  which  h 
impelled  to  the  fides  of  the  heaps,  and  which  has  not 
yet  cfcaped,  returns  to  the  centre  ;  the  fiieets  are 
equally  dry,  and  the  operation  executed  without  ditfi- 
eulty. 

According  to  the  ftate  of  dn'nefs  in  whidi  the  pa- 
per is  found  when  it  comes  from  the  apartment  of  the 
v:<t,  it  is  either  prcffed  before  or  after  the  firfl  ex- 
change, ^rhe  operation  of  the  prefs  fliculJ  be  reitera- 
ted and  managed  with  great  care  ;  otherwife,  in  the 
foft  ftate  of  the  paper,  there  is  a  danger  that  its  grain 
and  tranfparency  be  totally  dcftroyed.  Another  elTen- 
tial  principle  to  the  fucccfs  of  the  cxchanije  is,  t!iat 
the  grain  of  the  paper  be  originally  well  raifcd.  For 
this  purpofe  the  wire-tloth  of  the  Dutch  forms  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  roimder  wire  than  thofe  ufed  in  France,  by 
which  tlity  g'.in  the  grtaced  degree  of  tranfpareniy, 
and  are  in  no  danger  of  deftroying  the  giain.  Befides 
ill's,  the  Dutch  take  c^ie  to  proportion  the  wires  £ven 
where  the  forms  are  equal  to  the  thickncfs  of  the  pa- 

Almofl  every  kind  of  paper  is  confideiabiy  improves? 
by  the  exchange,  and  receives  a  degree  of  perfedion 
which  renders  it  more  agieta'-'ie  in  the  ufe.      But  it  is 
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iKctffary  to  obferve  at  tlie  fame  time,  that  all  p;;p 
are  not  equally  fufciptible  of  this  melioration  ;  on  t 
contrary,  if  the  fluff  be  unequal,  dry,  or  wej.kened 
by  the  deflruftion  of  the  fine  parts,  it  acquires  no- 
thmg  of  that  lullre  and  foftnefs,  and  appearan  e  of 
velvet,  whicli  the  exchange  gives  to  fluff  prrpcrly  pre- 
pared.  . 

The  flieds  for  drying  the  paper  are  in  the  neigh- 
hourhofid  of  the  paper-nill  ;  and  are  furuiflied  with  a 
vaft  number  of  cords,   on  which  they  kang  the  IIklU 
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both  before  and  after  the  fizing.     The  (beds  are  fur-*rt  of 
rounded   with   moveable  lattices,  to  admit  a  quantity  !S"'S ''i 
of  air  fiifBcient  for   drying   the  paper.      The  cords  of!      "" 
the  fl-.ed  are  llretclied   as   much  as  poffible  ;   and  the 
paper,   four   or  five  Iheets  of  it  together,  is  placed  on 
them  by  means  of  a  wooden  inftrunient  refembling  a 
pick-ax.     The  principal  difficulty  in  drying  the  paper, 
confifls  in  gradually  adnr.itting  the  external  air,  and  in 
preventing  the  cords  from  imbibing  moiflure.     With 
regard  to  the  firfl  of  thefe,  the  Dutch  ufe  very  low 
fheds,  and  conftruft  their  lattices  with  great  exaiSlnefs. 
By  this  means  the  Dutch  paper  is  dried   equally,  and 
is  extremely  fupple  before  the  fizing.     They  prevent 
the  cords   from  imbibing  the  water  by  coverinjir  them 
with  wax.      In  ufing  fuch  cords,  the  moillure  does  not 
continue  in  the  line  of  contaA  between  the  paper  and 
the  csrd,  which  prevents  the  fheet  from  ftretching  in 
that  particular  place  by  its  weight,  and  from  the  folds 
which  the  moillure  in  the  fubfequent  operatious  might 
occafion.      The  Dutch  alfo  employ  corda  of  conflder- 
able  thieknels,   and   place   fewer   of  thcra   under  the 
fheets  ;  by  which  means  they  diminifh   the   points  of         I 
contaft,  and  give  a  freer  and  more  equal  circulation  to         1 
the  air.  ,y 

The  fize  for  paper  is  made  of  the  flireds  and  pair- Of  'he 
ings  got  from  the  tanners,  curriers,  and  parchment-  ^'"^ ' 
makers.  All  the  putrefied  parts  and  the  lime  are  care- 
fully  feparatcd  from  them,  and  they  are  inclofed  into 
a  kind  of  baflcet,  and  let  down  by  a  rope  and  puliy 
into  the  cauMron.  'I'his  i«  a  late  invention,  and  fcrves 
two  valuable  purpofes.  It  makes  it  eafy  to  draw  out 
the  p'eces  of  leather  when  the  fize  is  txtracled  from 
them  by  boiling,  orealy  to  return  them  into  tfie  boiler 
it  the  operation  be  not  complete.  When  the  fnbflance 
is  fufficientiy  extrafted,  it  is  allowed  to  fettle  for  fome 
time  ;  and  it  is  twice  filtered  before  it  is  put  into  the 
vcfTel  into  which  they  dip  the  paper. 

Immediately  before  the  operation,  a  certain  quantity 
of  alum  is  added  to  the  fize.  The  workman  takes  a 
handful  of  the  iheets,  fmooched  and  tendered  as  fupple 
as  poflible,  in  his  left  hand,  dips  them  into  the  veffel, 
and  holds  them  feparate  with  his  right,  that  they  may 
equally  imbibe  the  fize.  After  holding  them  above 
the  veffel  for  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  he  feizes  on  the 
other  fide  with  Ills  right  liand,  and  again  dips  them 
into  the  vclfel.  When  he  has  finlfhed  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  thefe  handfuls,  they  are  fu'^mittei  to  the  aftion  of 
the  prefs.  The  fuperfluous  fize  is  carried  back  to  the 
veflcl  by  means  of  a  fn:ail  pipe.  The  veffel  In  which 
the  paper  is  fizcd  is  made  of  copper,  and  uiiniihed  whh 
a  gr?te,  to  give  the  fize  when  neecff.ry  a  due  tempe- 
rature ;  and  a  piece  of  thin  board  or  felt  is  placed 
belv.een  cveiy  hinduil  as  they  are  laid  00  the  tabic  of 
the  prefs. 

The  Dutch  are  very  careful  in  fizing  their  paper  to 
have  every  fheet  in  the  fiine  handful  ot  equal  drynef-.  ; 
becaufe  it  is  found  that  the  dry  fheets  imbibe  the  fize 
more  flowly  tnaii  thnfe  which  retain  fome  degree  of 
moifture.  They  b.egin  by  feleiS  •?  the  podges  in  the 
drylng-houfe;  and  alter  Ir^vin^  nude  tiiem  fupple,  and 
kf-ving  deflroyed  the  adherence  between  the  fheets, 
they  feparate  them  into  han  ifuls  in  proportion  to  the 
diynefs,  each  of  tl  era  conlaiDltig  that  num!  er  which 
they  em  dip  at  one  lime,  i'el-.Ocs  this  precaution, 
they  take  care  to  apply  two  Iheets-ot  broA-u  paper  of 
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irtofMs-an  equal  (ize  td  every  handful.  This  brown  paper, 
ins  Paper  ^^^^  j-^^jj^j^  ^^^  already  Czed,  is  of  ufe  to  fupport  the 
_i  /heets. 

As  foon  as  the  paper  is  fixed,  k  is  the  praftice  of 
fome  paper  mills  to  carry  it  immediately  to  the  drying 
houfe,  and  hang  it  before  it  coils  (hcet  by  fheet  on  the 
cords.  The  paper,  unlefs  particular  attention  be  paid 
to  the  lattices  of  the  drying-houfe,  is  apt  to  dry  too 
faft.  whereby  a  gre  it  part  of  the  fize  goes  off  in  eva- 
poration ;  or,  if  ton  flow,  it  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
Dutch  drying  houfes  are  the  heft  to  prevent  thefe  in- 
conveniences : —  But  the  exchange  after  the  fiziug, 
which  is  generally  praftifed  in  Holhnd,  is  the  btft 
remedy.  They  begin  this  operation  on  the  handfuU 
of  paper,  either  while  they  are  ilill  hot,  or  otherwife 
as  they  find  it  convenient.  But,  after  the  exchange, 
they  are  careful  to  nliow  the  heaps  to  be  altogether 
cold  before  thry  are  iubmitted  to  the  prefs.  Without 
this  precaution,  the  fize  would  either  be  wholly  fquee- 
zed  out  by  the  prefs  of  the  exchange,  or  the  furfaceof 
the  paper  become  very  irregular.  It  is  of  confequence 
that  the  paper,  flill  warm  from  the  fizing,  grow  gra- 
dually firm,  under  the  operation  of  the  exchange,  in 
proportion  as  it  cools.  By  this  method  it  receives  that 
varnilh  which  is  afterwards  brought  to  perfeftion  un- 
der the  pref^,  and  in  which  the  excellency  of  the  paper 
either  for  writing  or  drawing  chiefly  confifts.  It  is 
ID  confequence  of  the  exchanging  and  preffing  that 
the  Dutch  paper  is  foft  and  equal,  and  that  the  fize 
penetrates  into  the  body  of  it,  and  is  extended  equilly 
over  its  furface. 

The  exchange  after  the  fizing  ought  to  be  conduc- 
ted with  the  greateft  (Icill  and  attention,  Lecaufe  the 
grain  of  the  paper  then  receives  impreflions  which  can 
never  be  eradicated.  When  the  fized  paper  is  alfo  ex- 
changed, it  is  pofiible  to  hang  more  (heets  together  on 
the  cords  of  the  drying  houfe.  The  paper  dries  better 
in  this  condition,  and  the  fize  is  preferved  without  any 
fenfible  w*fte,  bccaufe  the  (heets  of  paper  mutually  pre- 
vent the  rapid  operation  of  the  external  air.  And  as 
the  fize  has  already  penetrated  into  the  paper,  ?nd  is 
fixed  on  the  furface  the  infenfiblc  progrefs  of  a  well 
condufted  drying  houfe  renders  all  the  good  effedls 
more  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  is  fiowly  dried. 

It  to  thefe  confiderations  be  added  the  damage  done 
to  the  paper  in  drying  it  infmediately  after  the  prefs 
of  the  fizing  room,  whether  it  be  done  in  raiilng  the 
hairs  by  fep:  rating  the  (heets,  or  in  cracking  the  fur- 
face, it  is  evident  that  the  trouMe  of  the  feconl  ex- 
change is  iniiiiitely  overpaid  by  the  advantage. 

When  the  paper  is  fufiiciently  dry,  it  iscjrried  to  the 
finifliing  room,  where  it  is  prefied,  feleffed,  examined, 
folded,  made  up  into  quires,  and  finally  into  reams. — 
It  is  here  put  twice  under  the  prefs  ;  firft,  when  it  is 
at  its  full  fize,  and  fecondly,  a.'^ttr  it  is  folded. 

The  principal  lal)our  ot  this  place  confills  in  afibrt- 
ing  the  paper  into  dift'trent  lotf,  according  to  its  qua- 
lity and  faults  ;  after  which  it  is  made  up  into  quires. 
The  perfon  who  docs  this  mud  polTefs  great  (kill,  and 
be  capable  of  great  attention,  becaufe  he  acts  as  a 
checlv  on  thofe  who  ftparated  the  paper  into  different 
lots.  He  takes  the  (lieets  with  his  right  hand,  folds 
them,  examines  them,  lays  them  over  his  left  arm  till 
he  has  the  number  requifitc  for  a  quire,  brings  the 
fides  parallel  to  one  another,  and  places  them  in  heapa 
under  tht  table.     An  expert  workman,  if  proper  care 
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has  been  taken  in  aflbrting  the  lote,  will  fjnifh  in  thi»  Art  of  'Aa- 
mannei-  near  Cooquiies  in  a  day.  imj  Paper 
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The  paper  is  afterwards  coUetted  into  reams  ot  20 

quires  eacli,  and  for  the  lad  tirriC  put  under  the  prefs, 
where  it  is  continued  fur  10  or  12  hours,  or  as  long 
as  the  demand  of  the  paper-mill  will  permit.  ^^ 

A  method  has  lately  been  difcovered  of  bleaching  a  new  mc-" 
the  rags  or  ttulf,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted tli>ci  nf 
everywhere  in  the  preparation  of  writing  paper,  pro-  ,  ^"^"'"S 
vl led  the  expence  of  tlie  procefs  be  not  too  great,  ^'j.  ^^^ 
This  difcovery  was  male  by  Schecle,  M.  Berthollet, 
and  M.  Chaptal.  The  firft  of  thefe  illuftrious  writer* 
communicated  to  the  Swedilli  Academy  of  Sciences  au 
Effay  on  Manganefe,  containing  a  numerous  feries  o* 
experiments,  intended  to  inveftigate  the  nature  and 
properties  of  that  fubftance.  Among  thefe  experi- 
ments were  feveral  which  pointed  out  a  new  ftate  ot 
the  muriatic  acid,  or  the  acid  diftiUed  from  fta-f.ilt, 
otherwife  known  under  the  name  of  the  acid  or  Jpirti 
of  fed- fa  It.  This  ftate  of  the  muriatic  acid  was  pro- 
duced by  Mr  Schcele,  in  confequence  of  putting  the 
faid  acid  into  a  retort  or  dilfdling  velTel,  along  with 
the  above-mentioned  f\ibftance  called  manganeje,  and 
diflilling  over  the  acid  into  a  proper  receiver ;  It  was 
found  to  have  changed  its  nature  and  properties  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
manganefe  remaining  in  the  retort  had  fuffered  a  very 
material  alteration. 

To  the  new  ftate  of  the  acid  thus  produced,  in  con- 
fequence of  certain  theoretic  ideas  which  Mr  Scheele 
entertained  refpefting  the  mutual  aiftion  of  the  original 
muriatic  acid  and  the  manganefe  on  each  o'.'ier  during 
the  procefs  of  diftillation,  he  gave  the  name  of  depblo- 
glfllcattd  murhitic  acid.  Since  the  time  of  this  original 
difcovery,  in  confequence  of  certain  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  theory  or  pliilofophy  of  chemi- 
llry,  this  new  ftate  of  the  acid  of  feafalt  has  been 
called  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Among  many  other 
properties  of  it  difcovered  by  Mr  Scheele,  the  moft  re- 
markable was,  that  itdeftroyed  the  colouraf  every  vege- 
table fubftance  which  was  expofed  to  its  aftiou  j  or,  in 
other  words,  it  bleached  them;  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  dyers,  it  difcharged  their  colours  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
whatever  happened  to  be  the  colour  of  any  vegetable 
body  that  was  fubmitted  to  the  action  of  the  oxyge- 
nated or  dephlogifticatcd  muriatic  acid,  it  always  be- 
came white,  or  loft  its  colouring  matter. 

In  the  year  i  786,  Dr  Bedoes,  now  profeffor  of  che. 
m'ftry  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  publilhed  an  Eng- 
li(h  trardlation  of  the  Chemical  Effays  of  Mr  S  heeic  ; 
and  thereby  made  known  to  the  chemifts  of  Great 
Britain  the  power  of  the  oxygenated  or  dephlogiftica- 
tcd muriatic  acid,  to  bleach  or  whiten  vegetable  fub- 
llances,  or  to  difcharge  or  decompofe  their  colours. 
But  M.  Berthollet,  a  celebrated  chemift  in  France,  and 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  appears  to  have  been  the  firtl  who  thou.rht  of 
rendering  the  above  recited  difcovery  fubfervient  to 
the  purpofes  of  manufafture. 

In  17S<9,  he  publifhed  in  the  Annalfs  dt  ClAmie  an 
efTay  calculated  entirely  for  the  ufe  of  mr.nufafturers, 
by  being  divefted  of  theoretic  difcuffions  ;  of  which 
the  title  is,  "  Method  of  bleaching  linen  or  cotton 
cloths,  threads,  and  yarns,  by  means  of  oxygenLtcd 
muriatic  acid,  and  of  fome  other  prppertiea  of  that  li- 
quor which  may  be  ufeful  in  manufiiftures." 
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Arttif  Ma-  Jq  i^ig  fame  work,  and  in  the  lame  year,  M.  Chap- 
■  "S  '^''"  tal,  another  French  chemift,  publifneJ  an  accmint  of 
t .  ionie  experiment?,  in  whicli,amon!T  ninny  otneriipplicr.- 

lions  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  aciiu  to  purpofes  ufe- 
■  fill  in  the  (Economical  arts,  he  gives  information  of 
i;aving  l.lc-ached  or' whitened  coarfe  rags  ufed  fiy  the 
pnper  makers,  fo  as  greatly  to  iirprove  the  quality  of 
the  piper  intii  whii  h  they  were  afterwards  manufaftu- 
ycd.  His  preparation  of  this  bleaching  liquor  differs 
jiot  from  BerthoUet'F,  which  is  as  follows  :  "  Take  fix 
ounces  of  man^anefe  and  fixteen  ounces  of  fea-f^lt, 
both  reduced  to  a  line  powder  ;  mix  thefe  accurately, 
snd  introduce  them  into  a  retort  or  diftilling  velftl  : 
Then  take  twelve  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  cijht 
•ur'ces  of  water,  mixed  together,  and  allowed  to  cool; 
add  thefe  to  the  other  ingredienrs  in  the  retort,  and 
conncdl  the  retort  with  a  ca(]<  or  receiver  capnble  of 
holding  twenty  feven  g  'I'ons  und  a  half  of  water,  hut 
only  containing  twenty  fiv^  gallons,  which  is  to  be  im- 
prei^nated  with  the  gas  or  vapour  of  the  oxyi^enated 
mutiatic  acid ;  and  proceed  to  diftillstion,  iii-'.i  with- 
out an  I  afterwards,  with  a  fire  gradually  rsufed,  till  the 
■whole  acid  comes  over." 

Experiments  have  been  ir.ade  with  this  I-quor  both 
by  feme  of  the  principal  papir-makers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh  and  by  Meffrs  Clement  and 
George  Taylors  of  Maidllone  in  Kent.  By  the  for- 
mer it  was  found,  that  paper  made  of  racjs  and  pulp 
■whitened  in  this  manner,  was  fuperior  to  any  other 
made  of  fimilsr  materials,  not  only  in  colour  but  in 
finenefs  of  texture.  By  i\  e  latter,  the  excellence  of 
the  liqucr  was  found  to  be  fo  great,  that  probsbly 
having  never  heard  of  Scheele,  Berthollet,  andChaptal, 
and  conceiving  themfelves  to  he  the  firft  Inventors  of 
it,  they  obtained  a  patent  for  its  exclufivc  ufe,  which 
other  manufafturers  will  doubt'lefs  difregard.  It  is 
rot  to  be  conccilcd,  however,  that,  even  with  all  the 
precautions  which  can  poflibly  be  taken  at  firft,  va- 
xious  citcumftances  of  impcrfeftion  mull  neceffariiy  re- 
main to  be  removed  by  means  of  farther  experience, 
both  in  the  pcrfeftion  of  the  bleaching  procefs  and  the 
(Economy  of  its  application  to  ufe  ;  but  for  the  attain- 
ing of  this  experience  a  fliott  time  will  rarely  be  fuf- 
iicie'nt. 
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S  E  c  T .  II.     0/the  different  Kinds  of  Paper. 


The  paper  proper  for  writing  (hould  be  without 
knots,  without  any  parts  of  the  fluff  not  trituri- 
ted,  without  folds,  and  without  wrinkles,  of  a  fupple 
texture,  its  grain  uniform  and  regular,  foftened  in  the 
exchange,  and  not  deftroycd  by  fmoathing.  The 
ground  of  this  paper  mufl  be  extremely  white,  of  (ha- 
ded with  a  very  light  blue,  which  adds  to  its  natural 
fplendor.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  it  be  fully 
and  equally  fixed,  otherwife  the  writing  cannot  be  well 
finifhed,  and  the  turnings  of  the  letters  will  be  very 
jraperfeift.  This  paper  Ihould  be  made  from  ftufl"  not 
putrefied,  which  takes  a  better  grain,  receives  more 
benefit  from  the  exchange,  is  more  equally  lized,  and 
finally,  is  lefs  fubjsS  to  folds  and  wrinkles  in  the  dif- 
ferent operations.  To  make  paper  peculiarly  fit  for 
We  writing,  durable  writing,  Dr  Lewis  recommend'!  the  impregna- 
tion of  it  with  aftringent  mat-crials.  <«  It  is  obfervable 
(fays  he)  that  vn-itings  firft  begin  to  fade  or  change  their 
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colour  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  w^ljer;  the  larger  Different 
llrokes  have  fuhk  in,  or  are  vifible  thro'  it  ;  as  if  part  of '^""''"'f 
the  irony  matter  of  the  vitriol  W35  in  a  more  fubtile  or  ^'^J^^' 
difi'olved  ftate  than  the  ie(^,  and  funk  further,  on  a;-  * 
count  of  its  not  being  fully  difen.,'aged  from  the  acid, 
or  futriciently  combined  with  the  altringent  m:itter  of 
the  gall,^.  H;nte,  it  (hould  feem  probable,  that  if  the 
pajjer  was  impregn.ited  with  allrinjent  matter,  the  co- 
lour of  the  ink  would  be  more  durable.  To  fee  how  far 
this  notion  was  well  founded,  1  dipt  fome  paper  in  an 
infufion  of  galls ;  and,  when  dry,  reps , ted  the  dipping 
a  fecond  and  third  time.  On  the  paper  thus  prepared, 
and  fome  that  wai  unprepared,  I  wrote  with  different 
inks ;  feveral  of  which,  that  the  efferts  might  he  more 
fenfit  le,  ha.l  an  over-proportion  of  vitriol.  The  wri- 
tings being  expofed  to  the  weather  till  the  beft  of  the 
inks  on  the  unprepared  paper  had  faded  and  changed 
their  colour,  thole  on  me  prepared  paper  were  all 
found  to  retaiir  their  blacknefs.  It  is  therefore  re- 
commended Ui  the  coijfiierj.tion  of  th:  paper-makers, 
whether  a  pirticuhr  kind  of  pjper  might  not  be  pre- 
pared for  thofe  ufes  wnere  tr.e  lonij  duration  of  the 
writing  ii  of  principal  importance,  by  impregnating  it 
with  gpUs  er  otaer  a'tnngcnts,  in  fome  ot  the  opera- 
tions it  paffei  thr'>u^h  betore  it  receive.'?  the  gl^a^ing ; 
as  for  initance,  by  uiing  an  aftringent  infufion,  inltead 
of  common  water,  in  the  lall  operation,  when  the 
matter  is  reduced  into  a  pulp  tor  being  formed  into 
(heets.  The  brownilh  hue  which  the  paper  receive* 
from  the  galling,  would  not  per;iap3  be  any  great  ob- 
itacle  to  its  ufe  ;  an  1,  it  the  propofal  (h  )uld  be 
thought  worthy  of  being  carried  into  execution,  fur- 
ther inquiries  may  polTi'Jy  difcover  the  means  of  ab- 
viating  the  imperfeition,  and  communicating  aftringen- 
cy  without  colour." 

The  paper  ufed  tor  drawing,  or  for  coloured  maps,  is  Paper  fit 
in  fome  nulls  made  from  one  kind  of  white  Ifuif,  eittier  far  draw- 
fine  of  middlintj;  in  others,  from  a  mixture  of  three  or '"*'' ""^  , 
four  kinds  of  ftufl  ot  difterent  colours.  The  Dutch  , 
were  not  long  ago  almoll  wholly  in  pofLffion  of  this 
manu.'^afture.  The  fame  qualities  are  neceil'ary  in  this 
paper  as  in  that  for  writing.  The  grain,  however,  mull 
be  a  little  more  raifed,  although  lofttned  by  the  ex- 
change ;  for,  without  this  grain,  the  pencil  would  leave 
with  difficulty  the  traces  ot  the  oojedfs.  Great  care 
is  alio  neceffary  in  the  fizmg  of  this  paper,  that  the 
drawing  I  e  neatly  performed;  and  idfo  that  the  finking 
of  the  ink  or  colours  mto  the  irregularities  of  the  (luff 
fee  prevented. 

This  paper  is  alfo  made  in  greateft  perfeftion  bjcyfu^;. 
fluffs  not  rotted.  Thefe  take  a  more  even  glofs,  and  turt  papeft 
are  in  better  condition  to  receive  all  the  imprelBons  of 
the  palrter.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  that  furniture  paper 
be  well  foftened,  and  fubinltted  to  the  exchmge,  to 
take  more  exaiSly  the  eutlines  of  the  figures.  The 
French  have  carried  this  p:.rt  of  the  manutafture  of  pa- 
per to  the  higheft  flate  of  perfeflion. 

'fTie  Britilh  and  Dutch  have  had  the  greateft  fuc- pj(jj.),o„4 
cefs  in   manufafturing  pafleboard,  which  they  make  uffd  in  the 
either  from  a  fingle  mafs  of  fluff  on  the  form,  or  from  manufac- 
a  colleAion  of  feveral  fheets  palled  together.     In  hoth'"^^!"^ 
cafes,   the  (heets  of  pafteboard  are  made  of  fluff  not^ipth. 
rotted,  and  triturated  with  rollers  furnilhed  with  blades 
of  well  tempered  Heel.     By  the  operation  of  the  ex- 
change, and  fmoothiag  continued  for  a  long  time,  the 
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)ifferent  .  Britidi  ani  Dauh  .o'Ltaiii  ioiid  and  fii-.coth  ftulTs, 
which  neither  breai  under  ihe  ioiie  of  cl'ah  nor  ad- 
here to  them.  The  (luffs  not  putrefied  Iwve  another 
advanta^je  in  this  fpecits  of  pafteNjarJ,  namely,  that 
of  refilling  the  aclion  of  heat,  which  they  exp-;rience 
betrt'ecntiie  folds  of  cloth,  witlioutwalling  or  taniifliing, 
an  !•  of  confequence  they  may  be  ufed  for  a  h)ng  time. 

In  En-jlani  they  h:ivc  at  lead  equalled  any  other 
iiition  in  the  raafiufaClaie  of  this  papct ;  and  even 
in  Scotland  they  have  arrived  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
peri'taioii  in  this  art,  that  great  part  of  what  they 
manufafture  is  fcnt  into  England.  It  requires  to  he 
•made  of  a  foft  and  equal  Huff,  without  folds  or 
wrinkles,  of  a  natural  whitenefs,  and  witli  a  (hade  of 
blue.  It  mult  be  fixed  lefb  ftroiigly  than  writing  paper, 
but  fiifficicntly  wtU  to  give  nealnefs  to  the  chaiafters. 
The  paper,  thus  properly  prepared,  y.cids  caiily  to 
the  printing  prels,  and  talces  a  fuficient  q_uantity  of 
ink.  -The  (tuff  muit  be  without  grcafe,  aad  wiought 
with  tliat  degree  of /lownefs  as  to  make  it  fpreaJ  equal- 
ly over  the  form,  and  take  a  neat  and  regular  grain  ; 
ivithoui  tliis  the  caarailers  will  not  be  eqnally  marked 
in  every  part  of  tlie  png«  ;  and  tht;  fmallell  ^quantity  of 
grcafe  renders  the  Hzing  unoguai  and  imperfedl.  Some 
zrtilU  with  confiJerablc  fucccfs,  both  to  meliorate  the 
^rain,  and  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  lurface, 
have  fiil^mitud  this  paper  to  tlie  «xchar.ge.  And  it 
•is  proper  to  add,  that  a  moderate  degree  ot  exchanging 
and  lif  preffing  may  be  of  great  fervice  after  the  fiieets 
are  piinted,  to  del'ioy  thehoUo-A'  places occafioued  by 
the  prefs,  .ind  the  relievo  of  the  letters. 

Engraving  requires  a  paper  of  the  fame  qualities 
Haraving  with  the  lalt  mentioned,  with  refpecl  to  tlit  ftuit,  which 
mull  be  pure,  without  knots,  and  equally  redu- 
ced i  the  grain  uniform,  and  the  fheets  \".ithout 
folds  or  v/rinklc8.  To  preferve  the  grain,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  that  it  be  dried  llowly  in  the  lowcA  place 
of  the  drying-houfe.  If  it  is  fubmittcd  to  the  tx- 
ihaBge,  the  effiefts  of  it  mull  be  m.oderatcd  with  the 
greatcil  care,  and  the  aftion  of  the  two  firft  preffes 
mull  be  tqually  dittri!  uted  over  the  whole  ni»fs,  other- 
wife  the  mcquallty  of  the  moiiture  at  the  middle  and 
fidts  will  txpofe  it  to  wrinkles  in  the  drying.  The 
fi-iing  of  this  paper  muft  alio  be  moderate.  Thefe  cir- 
cumitan^es  are  iieceiiary  to  make  it  receive  with  ncac- 
nefs  all  the  foft  and  delicate  touches  of  the  plate. — 
The  loft  and  yielding  paper  of  Auvergne  poiTeires  all 
thole  advantages  5  and  accordingly  a  great  quantity 
ot  this  and  of  printing  paper  were  formerly  imported 
into  Britain  and  Holland  from  Franee,  where  they 
ftill  continue  to  ro*  the  materials  from  which  they 
make  engraving  paper.  The  wire  wove  frame,  though 
but  lately  invented,  is,  we  are  told>  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  kind  of  paper. 
29  Paper  fir  cards  muft  be  manufaflured  from  a  pretty 

ajier  f-r    firm  ItufF,  in  order  to  take  that  degree  of  fmoothnefs 
"■'''"",      which  makes  the  car's  glide  caiily  ever  one  ar other  in 
Lpaimin?  "fi'"g-      l''3«"  this   reafiju   the   csrdmakers  rcjeft  every 
nafmoothkind   of  paper   which   is    foft  and   without   Itiength. 
irface.       'I  his  papfT  requires  to  be  very  much  fissed,  fince   the 
fizinj;  holds  the  place  of  varniih,  to  which  the  fn.ooth- 
ing  gives  a  glazed  and  Ihining  furface.      To  anfwei  all 
tlicie   purpcles,   the  rags  require  to  be  a  li::le  rotted, 
and'  the  mallets  llronf;ly  aimed  with  irnii  ftuds.     At 
prefent  Angou«iois»  is  almoft  the  only  province  in 


Erance  v.-liich  fills  card-i*iper  to  tT.e  t>utcli  a^nd  AeMtcclUa». 
oLher  northern  nations.    The  rags  of  Angoumois  have  °",*;^,|,j  ,^" 
the  peculiar  quality  of  not  turning  too  foit  in  the  pu-  p^j^ 
trcfadion,  and  tlie  mills  of  that  provir.ce  reduce  thtni  ....-y— << 
to  llufF  though  they   be   not  much  purrtfied,  _   The 
French,   we  believe,  excel   every  other  nation  in  thi« 
brauch  of  the  manufaclure  of  paper. 
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To  hinder  paper  from  fmkiag,  take  abo'ut  the  fize  To  vrcfrrrt 
of  a  nut  of  rock  alum,  diffolve  it  in  a  glafs  of  clear  wa-  [^,„^^° 
ter,  and  apply  it  to  the  paper,  which  has  not  been  fuf- 
ficiencly  fried,  with  a  fine  fpoiige.  It  is  in  this  man- 
ner that  the  paper-iranulacUiicrs  of  Peris  prepare  the 
paper  for  drawing  called /<ij/>i<r/ /(;ri-j.  When  there  is 
octafion  to  writtr  on  a  printed  Look,  or  on  paper  too 
ficli,  it  is  fufhcietit  to  mix  a  little  gum  with  ordinary 
ink.  ^i 

To  give  to  writing  paper  a  brilliant  varniih,  take  Paper  var- 
that  which  is  of  an  ordinary  fmencfs,  very  imcothjn'fl^cd  f"*. 
without  any  kind  of  (lain  or  hairs  on  its  furface  ;  """"S- 
(Iretch  it  on  a  fmooth  plank,  and  by  means  of  a  hare's 
foot  cover  it  with  a  thin  and  equal  kyer  of  fandaras 
(inely  powdered.  Afterwards,  if  a  whole  ream  is  to  !je 
v.imilhed,  take  eight  ounces  of  rock  alum  and  one  ounce 
of  white  fugaicandy  ;' bring  them  to  boil  in  fix  pints 
of  water  ;  and  when  the  liquor  is  lukewarm,  wet  that 
fide  of  the  Iheet  which  has  been  covered  with  the  fan- 
darac  with  a  fine  fponge  ;  lay  the  flrects  in  a  heap, 
one  Ihett  exactly  above  »nother;  and  fubmit  the  ream 
to  the  prefs  for  the  fpaoe  of  twelve  hours:  hang  them 
afterw.irds  (heet  by  fucet  on  the  cords  of  the  drying- 
houfe  ;  put  them  again  under  the  prefs  for  fome  days 
to  ftretc'h  them  ;  and,  linaliy,  beat  them  with  a  book- 
binder's mallet.  This  paper  can  only  be  ufcd  for  three 
or  four  months  after  it  is  prepared.  ,j 

Painters  prepare  their  paper  for  drawing,  and  give  p^per  pre- 
it  a  dark  grcunJ/  v.'hich  fparcs  them   mueh  labour  of  pare  if* 
the  pencil  afterwprds  in   thofe   places  where  (liade  is'^"^''''"8" 
neceirary.     For  this  purpofe,  they  take  white   paper 
and  pafj  a  fponge  over  it,   which   has   imbibed  Water 
impregnated  wyth  foot,  leaving  the  light  places  to  be 
formed  afterwards,    'i  hey  ufc  alfo  a  kind  of  pnper  for 
drawing,  wiiich  i;  called  tainted  paper.  A  light  colour 
is   pifled  over  the  whole  ground,   which  deprives  the 
paper  of  its  original  brightnels,  and  makes  tlie  light 
places  of  the  print  appear  more  in  rclieVo,  and  more 
lumlnou":. 

llic  method  mod  common  »nd  moll  conveaie'nt  for  p^per  p!^- 
copying  a  print,   is  to  ufe  oikd  paper.     The  manner i»areJ  fcr 
of  preparing'  this  paper  is  to  fake  that  which  is  thin •'opy''"!!  * 
and  fmooth,  kijown  co.Timonly  by  the  name  ci Jerpur.t^'  '"  ' 
ps{:r,  and  moiften  it  with  a  corrpofilion,  two  parts  of 
the  oil  of  ivalnuts  and  oiie  pjrt  of  the  oil  of  tuipen- 
tin-'  mixed  well  together.     A  (heet  cf  palleboard  and 
a   flrcet  of  paper  are   laid  on  a  fl.^ooth  tabie  ;  abo\>e 
them  are  pbced  two   Ihtcts  of  psp'.r  to  be  prepared  ; 
and  a  layer  of  t!ie  oil  applied  to  the  upptrm  ift  is  fiif- 
ficient  to  pe.-ictrate  both.     This   may  bi-  done  t.)  any 
ni'tnber  of  ihtets.   and  a  {^ron^;  iheet  of  paftebcard  is  ■ 
placed  over  tlie  whole.     The  heap  is  aftcr.v*rds  iub- 
mitfed  to  tb;"  prefs,  under  which  it  remains  for  tivo  or 
three  days  tu'  tit   oU  De  '.ompb.-li.ly  dry.     Pcpcr  pie- 
pared  in  this  manner  femes  to  copy  very  readily  'ad 
4  X  *  e.xafliy 
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.Mifcell:;nc-exaniy  all  kinds  of  figarea'and  flans;  becaufe  being 
altogether  tranlpavent,  all  the  parts  of  the  drawing, 
whether  of  li;^ht  or  (hade,  are  ealjly  dillinguiihed. 

Befides  the  piper  made  from  the  afbeltop,  it  is  ne- 
ceflaiy  for  wrappin;j  up  gunpowder  and  valuable  wri- 
Incombufti. tings,  to  i  '.V2  a  p  per  that  will  n(>t  eafily  take  fire. 
'  '■''"•''  'I  he  m'.nii.-r  in  which  thi.i  is  prepared  is  extrcir.tly 
fimple.  Ordinary  paper  is  dipped  into  boiling  liquid, 
confiulng  of  tlirce- fourths  of  water  and  one  fourth  of 
difFolved  alum.  This  fait,  which  is  not  ir flammable, 
covers  the  furf  ce  of  the  paper,  ;ind  renders  it  in  forac 
ir.eafure  inconihui'.ible. 

Ill  the  fralon  of  verjuice,  a  little  of  it  diluted  with 
water  is  fufnei'.nt  for  ol)literatinjr  any  tr.lh  fpot  of 
ink.  The  falc  of  the  verjuice  ddfolved  in  water  an- 
f^rrs  the  y-\iipofe  equ  dly  well,  and  the  fait  of  the  for- 
rcl  is  alfo  employed,  though  with  lefs  effect.  If  the 
fpots  be  dry,  and  the  above  acids  are  infiiffirient  to 
er:'.dicate  them,  a  little  aqn^.fortis  diluted  in  water  and 
applied  with  the  feather  of  a  quiil  or  a  fine  hair  pencil 
will  ir.ake  them  entirely  difappeai. 

Books  and  manulcripts  are  fometimes  defaced  by 
accidental  lliins  wjth  oil.  To  remove  fuch  bltmifhes, 
burn  (heeps  bones  and  reduce  them  to  a  tine  powder  ; 
lay  a  quantity  of  this  powder  on  each  fide  of  the  Itain; 
place  it  between  two  Iheets  of  white  paper,  and  fub- 
mlt  it  for  twelve  hours  to  the  prefs.  It  the  ilains  have 
not  difa;  peared,  it  will  be  neceffiiry  to  reiterate  the 
proccfs. 

To  make  oiled  papers  take  colours  ;  mix  with  the 
colours  a  very  fniall  quantity  either  of  the  gall  of  a 
oiled  paper  pJl^g  or  carp;  and  as  thefc  fubftances  are  of  the  nature 
'      ""       t)f  foap,  they  diffolve  the  greafe  that  is   in   the  paper, 

,g         and  permit  the  colours  to  be  fpread  over  the  furtace. 
To  make  Emery  paper,  which  is  employed  for  taking  the  ruft 

emery  pa-   from  iron  without  wafting  it,  is  made  by  impregnating 
P*''  coarfe  pnper  with  gummed  water  or  any  other  tena- 

cious fubllance,  and  then  covering  it  over  with  the 
fineft  emery. 
Staining  or  The  colours  proper  for  paper  are  not  different  from 
colouring  thofe  ufed  for  other  fubftanccs,  and  are  enumerated 
under  the  article  Colour- Making.  They  are  applied 
with  foft  brufhes,  after  b-ing  tempend  to  a  due  de- 
gree with  fize  or  gum-water.  If  the  paper  on  which 
tiiey  are  to  L"  laid  is  foft,  fo  th-t  the  colours  are  apt 
to  go  through,  it  mufl  alfo  be  fi/.ed  before  they  are 
laid  on,  or  n  proportionably  larger  quantity  mult  be 
iifed  along  with  the  colours  themfelvts.  If  a  confi- 
derable  extent  of  the  paper  is  to  be  done  over  with  one 
colour,  it  muft  receive  fevtral  coatings,  as  thin  as  pof- 
lible,  letting  each  coat  diy  before  another  is  pui  on, 
otherwife  the  colour  will  be  unequal. 

Take  yellow  ochre,  grind  it  with  rain-water,  and 
lay  a  ground  with  it  upon  the  paper  all  over;  when 
dry,  tnke  the  white  of  eggs,  beat  it  clear  with  wiiile 
fugarcandy,  and  Ifrike  It  all  over:  then  lay  on  the  leaf- 
gold  ;  and  ivhcn  dry,  polirti  it  with  a  tooth.  Some 
take  faffron,  boil  it  in  water,  and  diflbtve  a  little  gum 
with  it  ;  then  they  ftrike  it  over  the  paper,  lay  on  the 
gold  ;  and,  when  dry,  they  polifh  it. 

Take  two  fcruplts  of  clear  glue  made  of  neats  lea- 
paprr  after  thfcr,  one  fcruple  of  white  alum,  and  half  a  pint  af 
the  Chinele ^]g jj.  ^^ter;  fimmer  the  whole  over  a  flow  fire,  till  the 
•without  CI  ^^^^''  ''^  confumed,  or  the  fteam  ceafes  :  Then,  your 
■»«.  fhcetj  of  paper  being  laid  on  i  fmooth  table,  you  dip 
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a  pretty  large  pencil   into  that  giue,  and  daub  it  over -Vtifecllant. 
as  even  as  you  can,  repeating  this  two  or  three  times  :  o'" '•*l''i=r- 
then  lift  the  powder  of  talc  through  a  fine  fieve,  made]!."'""*"" 
<if  horfehair  or  gauze,  over  it  ;  and  then   hang  it  up  j 

to  dry  ;  and,  when  dry,  rub  off  the  lupeifluous  talc, 
which  ferves  a^^ain  for  the  fine  purpofe.  1  he  talc 
you  prejiare  in  the  following  manner:  T;:kcfine  wliiie 
tranlparent  Mufcovy  talc  ;  boil  it  in  clear  water  for 
four  hours  ;  then  talce  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  itand 
fo  for  two  days  :  then  t.:ke  it  out,  walli  it  well,  and 
put  it  into  a  Hnen  rag,  and  beat  it  to  pieces  with  a 
mallet  :  to  10  pounds  of  talc  add  3  pounds  of  white 
alum,  and  grind  tlieni  together  in  a  little  hand-mill  ; 
fitt  it  through  a  giuzc-ficve  ;  and  Icing  tlius  reduced 
to  a  powder,  j)ut  it  into  water,  and  jut!  1  oil  it  up  : 
then  L't  it  (ink  to  the  b'Ottom,  pour  oft' the  w -.ter  from 
it,  place  the  powder  in  the  fun  to  dry,  and  it  will  he- 
come  a  hard  cotififtence.  1  his  beat  in  a  mortar  to  an 
impalpible  powder,  and  keep  it,  for  the  ufe  above- 
mentioned,  free  from  dull. 

The  common  grounds  laid   in  water  are  made  by  wiii-eani 
mixing  whitirjg  with  the  common  glovers  fize,   andculiHueJ 
laying  it  on  the  piper  with  a  proper  brufh  in  the  moil g''"""'^*  for 
even  manner,      'i'his  is  all  that  is  required,   where  the'^'P" ''^"^^ 
ground  is  to  be  leit  white  ;  and  t'le  paper  being  then    ''  * 
hung   on  a  proper   frame   till   it    be   dry,  is  tit  to  be 
painted.      When   coloured  grounds  arc   required,  the 
fame  method  mull    be   purfued,    and    the   ground    of 
whiting  firll  laid;  except  in  pale-colours,  fuch  as  itraw- 
colours  or  pink^  where  a  fecond   coating  may  fome- 
times  be  fpared,  by  mixing  fome  ilrong  colour  with 
the  whiting.  , 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  paper  hangings  Mcti.od  oi 
ate   painted;    the   htll    by  printing   on   the    colours  ;  1 '''"'ng 
the   fecond   by   ufing   the  Jena/ ;    and   the   third  by^'^^P^P''' 
laying  them   on  with   a  pencil,  as  in   other  kinds  of  *"''' 
painting.  -. 

When  the  colours  are  laid  on  by  printiiig,  the  im- 
pretDon  is  mnde  by  wooden  prints;  which  are  cut  in 
fuch  manner,  that  the  figure  to  be  exprefTed  is  made 
to  projeft  from  the  furface  by  cutting  away  all  the 
other  part ;  and  this,  being  charged  with  the  colours 
tempered  with  their  proper  vehicle,  by  letting  it  gent- 
ly down  on  a  block  on  whicii  the  colour  is  previoufly 
fpread,  conveys  it  from  thence  to  the  ground  of  the 
paper,  on  which  it  is  made  to  fall  more  forcibly  by 
means  of  its  weight,  and  the  effort  of  the  arm  of  the 
perfon  who  ufesihe  print.  It  iseafy  to  conclude,  that 
there  mull  be  as  many  feparate  prints  as  there  are 
colours  to  be  printed.  But  where  there  are  more  than 
one,  great  care  mull  be  taken,  after  the  firft,  to  let 
the  print  fall  exaftly  in  the  fame  part  of  the  paper 
as  that  which  went  before;  otherwife  the  figure  of  the 
dcfign  would  be  brought  into  irregularity  and  confufiork. 
In  comm.cn  paper  of  low  price,  it  is  ufual,  therefore, 
to  print  only  the  outlines,  and  lay  on  the  reft  of  the 
colours  by  flencilling;  which  both  faves  the  expence 
of  cutting  more  prints,  and  can  be  pradlifed  by  com- 
mon workmen,  not  requiring  the  great  care  and  dex- 
terity necelTary  to  the  ufing  feveral  prints. 

The  manner  of  Jlenci/ling  the  colours  is  this.  The 
figure,  which  all  the  parts  of  any  particular  colour  make 
in  the  defii^n  to  be  painted,  is  to  be  cut  out,  in  a  piece 
of  thin  leather  or  oil  cloth,  which  pieces  of  leather  or 
oil-cloth  ai£  called  JlenciU  ;  and  being  laid  flat  on  the 
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iTiTcelU'.it  ■  (heets  of  paper  to  be  printed,  fpreaJ  on  a  table  or  floor, 
rus  Oblcr-  ^j.g  ^jj  jjj  rubbed  over  with  the  colour,  properly  tern- 
>apcr.  pered,  by  me.in?  of  a  large  bru(h.  The  colour  paffin^ 
—- y  .  over  the  whole  is  confequently  fjread  on  thoit-  parts  ot 
the  paper  where  the  cloth  or  leather  is  cut  away,  and 
give  the  fan:e  efFeS  as  if  laid  on  by  a  print.  This  is 
ncverthelcfs  nnly  pnittifable  in  parts  where  there  are 
only  detached  inafFe'i  or  fpots  of  colours  :  tor  where 
there  are  fniall  continue'  lines,  or  parts  thst  run  one 
into  annthtr,  it  is  difficult  tu  preferve  the  connexion 
or  continuity  of  the  parts  of  the  cloth,  or  to  keep  the 
{iTipllcr  corners  clofe  down  to  the  paper;  and  therefore, 
in  luch  cafes,  prints  nre  preffiabie.  StinciUin;^  is  in- 
deed a  che.iper  method  of  riddinjr  coarfe  v/ork  than 
printin^r:  but  without  fuch  extraordinary  attention  and 
trouble  as  render  it  equally  v.!!f[icult  with  printing,  it 
is  far  lefs  !>eauliful  and  exacl  in  the  effcft.  For  the 
outline  of  tb.e  Ipots  of  colour  want  that  Ih.-rpnefs  and 
regnlaiity  that  are  given  by  prints,  behies  the  fre- 
quent exlr.ilincitions,  or  deviations  from  the  juii  figure, 
which  h-'.ppenj  by  the  origin:  1  mifplacing  of  the  Pen- 
cils, or  the  fh;fting  the  pla;:e  of  them  during  the  ope- 
ration. 

Pendli'mg  is  only  ufed  In  the  cafe  of  nicer  work, 
fii  h  as  the  better  imitations  of  the  India  paper.  It  is 
performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  paintings  in 
water  or  varni(h.  It  is  fonietirncs  ufed  only  to  till  the 
outlines  already  formed  !)y  printing,  where  the  price 
of  the  colour,  or  the  cxaftnei^s  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  i^  required  to  be  laid  on,  render  th.e  i^enciHin^■  or 
printing  it  lefs  proper  ;  at  other  times,,  it  is  ufed 
for  forming  or  delineating  fome  parts  of  the  defign, 
where  a  fpirit  of  freedom  and  variety,  not  to  be 
had  in  printed  outlines,  are  defired  to  be  had  in  the 
work. 

The  paper  defigned  for  receiving  the  flo'  k  is  firft 
prepared  «ith  a  varniih-ground  with  fome  proprr  co- 
lour, or  by  that  of  the   paper  itfelf.     It  is  frequently 
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praftifed  to  print  fome  Mofaic,  or  other  fmall  running  Mifcellane- 
figure  in  colours,  on  the  ground,  before  the  flock  b€°'''\^""''" 
laid  on  ;  and  it  may  be  done  with  any  pigment  of  the  p^.^r 
colour  defired,  tempered  with  varnilh,  and  laid  on  by  \ 
a  print  cut  correfpondcntly  to  tluit  end. 

The  methiid  of  laying  on  the  flock  is  this.  A  wooden 
print  being  cut,  as  ij  above  defcribed,  for  laying  on 
the  colour  in  fuch  manner  that  the  part  of  the  defign 
which  is  intended  for  the  flock  may  proieft  beyond 
the  left  of  the  furface,  tlie  varnilh  is  put  on  a  block 
covered  with  leather  or  oil-cloth,  and  the  print  is  to 
be  ufed  alfo  in  the  fame  inr.nnsr,  to  lay  the  varnilh  on 
all  the  parts  where  the  flock  is  to  be  fixed.  The  fhett, 
thus  piepared  by  the  varnilhcd  impreffion,  is  then  to 
be  rcmov^fd  to  another  block  or  ta'.ile,  and  to  be  llrew- 
ed  over  with  flock  ;  which  is  after«'ards  to  be  gently 
comprelfcd  by  a  board,  or  fome  other  flat  body,  to 
make  the  vrirnifh  take  the  better  iiold  ot  it:  and  then 
the  iheet  is  to  be  hung  on  a  frame  (ill  the  varni.'h  be 
perfectly  diy  ;  at  which  time  the  fupcrfluous  part  ot" 
flock  is  to  be  bruflied  ofl'  by  a  fott  camtl's  hair  brulh; 
anJ  the  proper  flock  will  be  found  to  adhere  in  a  very 
ftrong  manner. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  flock  is,  by  cutting 
woollen-rags  or  pieces  af  cloth  with  the  hand,  by 
means  of  a  large  bill  or  chopping  knile  ;  cy  by  means 
of  a  machine  worked  by  a  horfe-milL 

There  is  a  kind  of  counterfeit  flock  paper,  which, 
when  well  managed,  has  very  much  the  lame  effect  to 
the  eye  as  the  real,  though  done  with  lefo  expence. 
The  manner  of  making  this  fort  is,  by  laying  aground 
of  varnilh  on  the  paper  ;  and  having  afterwards  print- 
ed the  defign  of  the  flock  in  varnilh,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  for  the  true  ;  inltcad  ot  the  flock,  fome  pigi 
ment,  or  dry  colour,  of  the  fame  hue  with  the  flock 
required  by  the  delign,  but  lomewhat  of  a  darker  Ihade,, 
being  well  powdered,  is  ftreweJ  on  the  printed  varnifl?^ 
and  produces  nearly  the  fame  appearance. 
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P.-!  PER -Money  is  a  term  frequently  made  ufe  of  for 
,  bank  bills,  which  pafs  currently  in.  trade  inftead  of 
gold  and  lilver 

Concerning  this  fpecies  of  currency,  the  national 
utility  of  wliich  has  been  controverted  by  fome,  we 
have  the  following  obfervations  in  Dr  Smith's  Treatife 
on  the  Wealth  of  Nation.^:  "  The  fubfiitution  of  paper 
in  tile  room  of  gold  and  filver  money  replaces  a  very 
expenilve  inllrument  of  commerce  with  one  much  lefs 
coltly,  and  fometimcs  equally  convenient.  Circulation 
cpmei!  to  be  carried  on  by  a  new  wheel,  which  it  cofta 
leff  both  to  creel  and  maintain  than  the  old  one. 

"  V/ljen  the  people  of  any  particular  country  have 
fuch  confidence  in  the  fortune,  probity,  and  prudence 
sf  a  particular  lianker,  as  to  believe  that  he  is  always 
ready  to  pay  upon  demand  fuch  of  his  promiffoiy  notes 
ESjire  likely  at  any  time  to  be  prefented  to  him,  thofe 
notes  come  to  have  the  fame  currency  as  gold  and  lil- 
ver money,  from  the  confidence  that  fuch  money  can 
at  any  time  be  had  for  them. 

"  A  particular  banker  lends  among  his  cuftomers 
his  own  piomiifory  note?,  to  the  amount,  we  (hall  fup- 
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pofe,  of  100,000 1.  As  thofe  notes  ferve  all  the  pur-  Papers 
pofes  of  money,  his  debtors  pay  him  the  fame  interefl  Money, 
as  it  he  had  lent  them  fo  much  money.  This  interclt 
is  the  fource  of  his  gain.  I'hough  fome  of  thofe  notes 
lire  continually  coming  back  upon  him  for  payment, 
part  of  them  continue  to  circulate  for  mo.iths  and  years 
together.  Though  he  has  generally  in  circulation, 
therefore, -notes  to  the  amount  of  1 00,000  1.  20,000  I. 
in  gold  and  filver  may  frequently  be  a  fufficient  pro- 
vifion  for  aufvifering  occafional  demands.  By  this  ope- 
ratisn,  therefore,  20,000 1.  in  gold  and  filver  perform 
all  the  fnnftions  which  joo.oool.  could  othervvife  have 
performed.  Eighty  tboufand  pounds  of  gold  and  filt- 
ver  can  therefore,  in  this  manner,  be  fpared  from  the 
circulation  of  the  country  ;  and  if  different  operationa 
of  the  fame  kind  Ihoald  at  the  fame  time  be  carried  on 
by  many  different  banks  and  bankers,  the  whole  circu- 
lation may  be  thi;,*  condufted  with  a  fifth  part  only  of 
the  gold  and  lilver. 

"  Let  us  i'uppofe,  for  example,  that  the  whole  c'&. 
culating  money  of  Ion  e  particular  country  amounted, 
at  a  particular  time,  to  i,ooo,ocol.  Ikrling,  th;;ifua« 
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Ihiprr-  bcinw  tli«n  fufScient  for  orculitiog  the  wTiole  annu  J 
,  'S^^a'^y-  ^  produce  of  their  land  and  labour.  L«t  m  fuppofe  too, 
*  that,  fome  time  thereafter,  difFeient  banks  and  bankers 
"  ifTueJ  promlfibry  notes,  payable  to  th«  bearer,  to  the 
extent  of  i,ooo,oool.  referring  in  their  difFeient  coffers 
200,000 1.  for  anfweiirg  occafional  demands.  There 
would  remain,  therefore,  in  tircuhtion  800,000 1.  in 
gold  and  filver,  and  i,ooc,ccol.  of  lank  notes,  or 
i,8oo,ocol.  of  pr.per  and  mciey  together.  13u{  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
had  before  reqiu'rcd  only  l,oco,oool.  to  circulate  and 
diftribute  it  to  its  proper  ccnfuir.ers,  and  that  annual 
produce  cannot  be  imnediattly  augmented  liy  thofe 
operations  of  banking.  One  milli.>n,  therefoie,  will 
be  fufficieiil  to  circulate  it  after  thtm.  The  goods  to 
he  bought  and  fold  being  preiifcly  the  fame  as  before, 
the  [inn  quantity  of  money  will  be  fufficient  for  buy- 
ing and  felling  them.  The  channel  of  circuhtion,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  fuch  an  txpriflion,  will  remain  pre- 
clfcly  the  fame  as  before.  One  millio'n  we  have  fup- 
pofi..-.  fufficlent  to  fill  that  channel.  VV^hntever,  there- 
fore, is  poured  into  it  beyond  this  fuoi,  cannot  ruh  in 
it,  b^t  muft  overflow.  One  million  eight  hundred 
thoufan  I  pounds  are  poured  into  it.  Eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  therefore,  mull  overflow,  that  fum 
being  over  znd  afeove  what  can  he  employed  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  country.  Bm  though  this  fum  cannct 
Le  employed  at  home,  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed 
to  lie  idle.  It  will  there'ore  be  f^nt  abro.i  '.,  iti  order 
to  feck  that  prcfitible  employmsnt  which  it  cannot 
Jind  at  home.  But  th<;  paper  cannot  go  abror.d  ;  be- 
caufe,  at  adiftance  from  the  banks  which  iffue  it,  and 
from  the  country  in  which  payment  of  it  can  be  ex- 
aded  by  law,  it  will  not  be  received  in  common  pay- 
ments. Gold  and  filver,  therefoie,  to  the  amount  of 
iioc,ocol  will  be  fent  abroad,  and  the  channel  of  home 
circulation  ftill  remain  filled  with  1,000, oool  of  piper 
inllead  of  i)000,oool.  of  th.ofe  raetaU  which  tiUcd  it 
before. 

"  But  though  fo  great  a  quantiiy  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver is  th  s  fent  aI>road,  we  muft  not  imagine  that  it  is 
fent  abroad  for  nothing,  or  that  its  proprietors  mrike  a 
f)rifent  of  it  to  foreign  mtions.  They  will  exchange 
it  for  foreign  ;:oods  of  feme  kind  or  another,  in  order 
to  fupply  the  confumplion  either  of  fomc  other  foreign 
country  or  of  their  own. 

"  It  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  goods  in  one  fo- 
reign country  in  order  to  fupply  the  confumption  of 
another,  or  in  what  is  called  the  carrying  Iraile,  what- 
ever profit  they  make  will  be  an  addition  to  the  neat 
revenue  of  their  own  country.  It  is  like  a  new  fund, 
created  for  carrying  on  anew  trade;  domeftic  bufinefs 
being  now  tranfaftecl«by  paper,  and  the  grid  and  filver 
being  conveited  into  a  fund  for  this  new  trade. 

"  It  they  employ  't  in  purchafing  foreign  goodf  for 
homeconfumption,  they  may  cither  firft  purchafe  fuch 
goo  is  as  are  likely  to  be  conlutiied  Hy  idle  people  who 
produce  nothing,  fuch  as  foreign  wines,  foreign  filks, 
&c.  ;  or,  ttcondly,  they  may  p\irchafe  an  :'.dHtional 
ftock  of  materirls,  tools,  and  pnwlfions,  in  order  to 
employ  an  additional  number  of  iiiduRrious  people, 
.  who  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the  v:ilue  of  their  annual 
confumption. 

"  So  tar  as  a  is  employed  in  the  firft  way,  it  pro- 
motes prodigality,  increafes  expence  and  coi)fumption, 


without  increafing  produftion,  or  eftallilhing  any  ptr- 
manent  fund-  for  fupporting  that  expence,  and  is  in 
eveiy  rtfpetl  hurtful  to  the  fociety. 

"  So  lar  as  !l  Is  employed  in  the  fecond  way,  it 
promotes  induftry  ;  and  though  it  incieafes  the  con- 
fumption of  the  fociety,  it  provides  a  permanent  fund 
for  fupporting-  that  confumption,  the  people  who  con- 
fume,  reproducing,  with  a  piofit,  the  whole  v  due  of 
their  annual  confumption.  The  grofs  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour» 
is  increaftd  by  the  whole  value  which  the  laiiour  o^ 
thofe  workmen  adds  to  the  Inatcrials  upon  which  they 
are  employed  ;  and  their  neat  revenue  by  what  re- 
mains of  this  value, .after  deduiting  what  is  BecelTary 
for  fuppoiting  the  tools  and  inflruments  of  their  trade. 

"  That  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  filver 
which,  bein^f  forced  afcior.d  by  thofe  operations  of 
banking,  is  emj)loyed  in  purchafing  foreign  goods  ioi 
homc-confumption,  is  and  mlift  be  enij  loyed  for  pur- 
cliafiug  thofe  of  this  fecond  kind,  feems  not  only  pro- 
bal  le,  but  aln-oft  unavoidable.  Though  fome  parti- 
cul.ir  men  inay  fometimes  increafe  their  expence  veiy 
confiderably,  though  their  revenue  does  not  increafe  at 
all,  vi-c  may  be  affured  that  no  clafs  or  order  of  men 
ever  does  fo  ;  bccaufe,  though  the  principles  of  com- 
mon prudence  do  not  always  govern  the  condudt  of 
tveiy  individual,  thty  alv.'ays  influence  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  every  clafs  or  order.  But  the  revenue  of  idle 
people,  coniidered  as  a  clafs  or  order,  cannot  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  be  incruifcd  by  thofe  opeiations  of 
banking.  Their  expence  in  genera!,  therefore,  cannot 
be  much  incrcafed  by  them,  though  that  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals  amo>ig  them  may,  and  in  reality  fometimes 
is.  '1  he  demand  of  idle  people,  therefore,  for  foreign 
goo.d«,  being  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  as  be- 
fore, a  very  Imall  jjart  qf  the  money,  which  being  for- 
ced abroad  by  thofe  operations  of  banking,  is  employ- 
ed in  purchafing  foreign  goods  for  home-conlumptionj 
is  likr.ly  to  be  employed  in  purchafing  thofe  for  their 
ufe.  The  greater  put  of  it  will  naturally  be  dcllined 
for  the  employment  of  induftry,  end  not  for  the  main- 
tenance of  idlenefs. 

"  When  we  compute  the  quantity  of  induftry  which 
the  circulating  capital  cf  any  fociety  c  n  employ,  we 
muft  always  have  regard  to  thofe  parts  of  it  only  which 
confift  in  provifious,  materials,  and  finilhed  work  :  the 
other,  which  confifts  in  money,  and  which  ferves  only 
to  ciiculate  thofe  three,  muft  always  be  dedudled.  In 
order  to  put  induftry  into  motion,  three  things  are  rc- 
quifite  ;  materials  to  work  upon,  tools  to  work  withj 
and  the  wages  or  recompence  for  the  fake  of  which  the 
work  is  done.  Ntoney  is  neither  a  material  to  work 
upon,  nor  a  tool  to  work  with  ;  and  though  the  wage* 
of  the  workman  are  commonly  paid  to  him  in  money, 
his  real  revenue,  like  that  of  all  other  men,  confifts,  not 
in  the  money,  but  in  the  money's  worth;  not  in  the 
metal  pieces,  but  in  what  can  be  got  for  them. 

"  I  he  quantity  of  induftry  which  any  capital  cart 
employ,  muft  evidently  be  eqnal  to  the  number  of 
workmen  whom  it  can  fupplv  with  materials,  tools, 
and  a  maintenance  fuitable  to  th«  na|ure  of  the  work. 
Money  may  be  requifite  for  piirchafiw^-  the  material* 
and  tools  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of 
the  workmen.  But  the  quantity  of  induftry  which  the 
whole  capital  can  employ,  is  certaialy  not  equal  both 
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to  the  mon«y  which  purchafes,  End  to  the  materi^ils, 
tools,  and  maintenance,  whi'^h  are  purchafed  with  it  ; 
but  only  to  one  ot  other  of  thofe  two  values,  and  to 
the  latter  more  pmperly  than  to  the  former. 

"  When  paper  lie  lubltituted  in  the  room  of  gold  and 
filver  money,  the  quantity  of  the  materials,  tools,  and 
maintenance,  which  the  whole  circulating  capital  can 
fupply,  may  be  increafcd  by  the  whole  value  of  gold 
and  lllver  which  ufed  to  be  employed  in  puichafing 
them.  The  whole  value  of  the  great  wheel  of  circula- 
tion and  dillribution  is  added  to  the  goods  which  are 
circulated  and  diftributed  by  means  of  it.  The  opera- 
tion, in  fome  meafure,  refembles  thut  of  the  undertaker 
of  fome  great  work,  who,  in  confequence  of  fome  im- 
provement in  mechauict,  takes  down  his  old  machi- 
nery, and  adds  the  difference  between  its  price  and 
that  of  the  new  to  his  circulating  capital,  to  the  fund 
from  which  he  Aunifiies  materials  and  wages  to  his 
workmen. 

"  What  the  proportion  is  which  the  circulating  mo- 
ney of  any  country  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce  circulated  by  means  of  it,  it  is  perhaps 
impotTible  to  determine.  It  has  bem  computed  by 
different  authors  at  a  fifth,  at  a  tenth,  at  a  twentieth, 
and  at  a  thirtieth  pait  of  that  value.  But  how  fmall 
foever  the  proportion  which  the  circulating  money  may 
bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce,  as  but 
a  part,  and  fiequenily  but  a  fmall  part,  of  that  pro- 
duce, is  ever  dcltined  for  the  maintenance  of  induftry, 
il  muil  always  bear  a  very  confiderable  proportion  to 
that  part.  When,  therefore,  by  tlie  fubltitution  of 
paper,  the  gold  and  filver  nectlTiry  for  circulation  is 
reduced  to  perhaps  a  tifth  part  of  the  former  quantity, 
if  the  value  of  only  the  greater  part  ol  the  other  four- 
fifths  be  added  to  the  funds  which  are  dcflined  for  the 
maintenance  of  induftry,  it  mu!i  make  a  very  cnnfidrr- 
able  addition  to  the  quantity  of  that  induilry,  and 
copfequently  to  the  value  of  the  annual  product  of  land 
and  labour. 

"  That  part  of  his  capital  which  a  dealer  is  obliged 
to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  for  anlwerlug  occafional 
demands,  is  fo  much  dead  ftock,  producing  nothing  ei- 
ther to  him  or  to  his  country.  The  judicious  opera- 
tions of  banking  enable  him  to  make  it  aiSivc  and 
prodiiftive.  The  gold  and  fitvei  money  which  circu- 
lates in  any  coiiiitrv,  and  by  means  of  which  the  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labour  is  annually  circulated  and 
dirtributed  to  the  piopcr  confumers,  is,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  ready  money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead 
llock.  Itis  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country,  which  produces  notl:ing  to  the  country.  The 
judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  fubftitutlng  paper 
in  the  room  of  a  great  part  of  it,  enables  the  country 
to  make  a  great  part  of  this  dead  liock  adlive  and 
productive.  The  gold  and  filver  money  which  circu- 
lates in  any  counrry,  may  very  propeily  be  compared 
to  a  highway,  which,  while  il  circulates  and  carries  to 
market  all  the  grats  and  corn  of  the  counrry,  produces 
itfelf  not  a  fingle  pile  of  either.  The  judicious  opera- 
tions of  banking,,  by  providing,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fo 
violent  a  metaphor,  a  fort  of  waggon-way  through  the 
air,  enable  the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were,  a  great 
part  of  its  highways  into  good  paftures  and  corn- 
fields, and  cheteby  to  increafe  very  confidcrably  the  an- 
nual prodtice  of  its  land  aud  labour.     The  commerce 
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and  induftry  of  the  country,   however,  it  mail' be  ac-     Beper- 
knowledged,  though  they  may  be  f)riewh3t  augment-     M""*/ 
ed,  cannot  be  altogether  fo  fecure,  wlien  they  are  thus,    p    '!„ 
as  it  were,  fjlpended  upon  the  Dedalim  wings  of  pa-  >_Tl[lj. 
per- money,  as  when   they  travel  about  upon  the  folid 
ground  of  gold  and  filver. 

"  The  wliulc  paper-money  of  every  kind  which  can 
eafily  circulate  in  any  country,  never  can  exceed  the 
value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  of  which  it  fupplies  the 
place,  or  which-  (the  Commerce  being  fuppofed  the 
fjme)  would  circulate  there  if  there  was  no  paper-mo- 
ney. If  twenty-lliilling  notes,  for  example,  are  the 
loweft  paper-money  current  in  Scotland,  the  whole  of 
that  currency  which  can  eafily  circulate  there  cannot 
exceed  the  fum  of  gold  and  filver  which  would  be  ne-- 
cefTary  for  tranfacling  the  annual  exchanges  of  twenty 
{hillings  value  and  upwards,  ufually  tranfadled  within 
that  country.  Should  the  circulating  paper  at  any 
time  exceed  that  fum,  as  the  cxcefs  could  neither  be 
fent  abroad,  nor  be  employed  in  the  circuhtion  of  the 
country,  it  mull  immediately  return  upon  the  banks  to 
be  exchanged  for  gold  and  filver.  Miny  people  would 
immediately  perceive  that  they  had  more  of  this  paper 
than  was  neceffary  for  tranfafting  their  bulinefs  at 
home,  and  as  they  could  not  fend  it  abroad,  thev  would 
immediately  demand  payment  of  it  from  the' banks. 
When  tills  fuperfluous  paper  was  converted  into  gold 
and  fiiver,  ihcy  could  eafily  find  a  ufe  for  it  by  fend- 
ing it  abroad  ;  but  they  could  find  none  while  it  re- 
mained in  the  flupe  of  paper.  There  would  immedi- 
ately, therefore,  be  a  run  upon  the  banks  to  the  whole 
extent  of  this  fupeifluous  paper,  and  if  they  Ihowed  any 
difficulty  or  backwardnefs  in  payment,  to  a  much 
gieater  extent  j  the  alarm  which  this  would  occa- 
fion  neceffarlly  increalijg  the  run.  See  Bank  and 
Trade. 

P.iFER-Office,  an  office  in  the  paUce  of  Whitehall, 
in  which  all  the  public  writings,  matters  of  ilate  and 
council,  proclamations,  letters,  intelligences,  negocia- 
tions  abroad,  and  generally  all  difpatches  that  pafs 
through  the  ofBces  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  are  lodged, 
by  way  of  libra  v. 

PAl^IER  MACHE.  This  is  a  fuSftance  made  of 
cuttings  of  white  or  brown  paper,  boiled  in  water, 
and  beaten  in  a  mortar,  till  they  are  leduced  into  a 
kind  of  palle,  and  then  boiled  with  a  folution  of  gum 
arable  or  of  fi/,e,  to  give  tenacity  to  the  palle,  which 
is  afterwards  formed  into  different  toys,  &c.  by  pref- 
fing  it  into  oiled  moulds.  W^hen  dry,  it  is  done  over 
with  a  mixture  of  fize  and  lamp-black,  and  afterwards 
varnlfhed.  The  black  vainifh  for  thefe  toys,  accoid- 
iug  to  Dr  Lewis,  is  prepared  as  fjUows  :  Some  colo- 
phony, or  turpentine  boiled  down  till  it  becomes  blajk 
and  triable,  is  melted  in  a  glazed  earthenvclTfl,  aud 
thrice  as  much  amber  in  fine  powder  fprinkled  in  by 
degrees,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fpirit  or  oil  of 
turpentine  now  and  then  :  v^'hcn  the  amber  is  melted, 
fprinkie  in  the  fame  quantity  of  farcocdla,  contlnu. 
iug  to  ilir  them,  aud  to  add  more  fpirit  of  turpentine, 
till  the  whole  becomes  fluid  ;  then  ItraiT  out  the  clear 
through  a  coarfe  hair-ba^,  preirng  it  gently  bttweeii 
hot  boards.  This  varnifh,  mixed  with  ivory-black  in 
fine  powder,  is  applied,  in  a  hot  room,  on  the  dried 
paper-pafte  ;  which  is  then  fet  in  a  gently  heated 
oven,  next  day  in  a  hotter  oven,  and  the  third  day  in 
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Paphlage-  a  ffery  hot  one,  and  let  ftand  each  time  till  the  oven 
r,  "',^'      ffrowa  cold.    The  parte  thm  varniflied  is  hard,  durable, 

I,,,,  ,'         I  gloU'-,   and  beirs  liquors  hot  or  colli. 

PAPHLAGONIA  (anc.  gtog.),  a  country  of  ihe 
Hither  Alia,  beginninjr  at  Partiientns,  a  river  of 
Bithynia,  on  the  weft,  and  extending  in  length  to  the 
Hdlys  eallward,  with  the  Eiixine  to  the  north,  and 
Galatia  to  the  fouch.  Piiny  tn'irgea  the  limits  on  the 
weft  fuic  to  the  river  B  His,  on  th's  fide  the  Parihenius. 
It  is  called  Py'amenia  by  fome  ^Piiny).  Paphlagones, 
the  people,  mentioned  by  Plomer,  and  therefore  <if  no 
fmall  antiquity.  A  fupei^ftitious  and  fiUy  people  ( Lu- 
cian);  a  brave  people  (Hornet);  taking  their  name 
from  Ph  ileg  (B  .cchart). 

PAPHO.S  (anc.  E'eog.),  two  adjoining;  iflands  on 
the  weft  fifie  of  the  ifland  of  Cyp'iia  ;  the  one  cslh-d 
■J{  Ja  Pujibos  (St'.abo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny)  ;  the  other  Nea 
Paphos ;  and  when  mentioned  without  an  ailjiinft, 
this  latter  is  always  underftood.  Both  dedicated  to 
Venus,  and  left  undillinguiftied  by  the  ports  (Vlroil, 
Horace).  H.nce  Vetius  is  hirnamed  Paphia,  Paphii 
the  people  1  Coins,  Stephanos).  It  was  refl-M-ed  by 
All  nftu  .  after  a  fliock  of  an  eaitl.quake,  and  called 
^lugujla  (Di"). 

'I'tie  AbVe  Matiti,  in  his  Travels  thriiigh  Cypru'^, 
gives  the  foUowii.gaccount  of  the  ifland  of  Paphos.  "  It 
is  lilnated  (fays  he)  on  the  fouhern  fide  :  it  contained 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Venus  :  which,  together  with 
the  city,  was  dcftioyed  by  an  earthqn.ike,  fo  that  the 
leat  vellige  of  it  is  not  now  to  be  feen.  A  lake  in  the 
neiglibc'Urhood,  which  even  in  fummer  overflows  with 
ftagnant  and  corrupted  water,  renders  the  air  in  fome 
degree  ui  wholefome.  On  the  wcilern  coaft  is  the  new 
PiphoH,  called  by  fome  of  the  modern  geographerj 
Bajfoi  ;  a  name  which  is  unk'  own  in  the  ifland  of  Cy 
prus.  That  we  m^y  not  pofitivcly  a'ciibe  to  the  lat- 
ter every  thing  that  hitlory  tells  us  of  Papho^  in  ge 
rersl,  it.  m.iy  not  be  here  impr-ptr  to  mention  that  it 
has  been  feve  al  times  dtftroyed.  This  city  had  a 
port,  where  vclfels  trailing  upon  that  coatt  Hill  cad 
anchor  :  but  th  3  happens  o:  ly  in  f  immer  ;  for, 
being  ex. pi  ltd  to  cv  ry  wind,  it  is  extremely  dange- 
rous The  bottom  of  it  is  full  of  fhaip  rocks  ;  wtiich 
fometimeh  deftroy  the  cabhs  io  much,  thit  matin' rs 
are  obliged  to  keep  them  afl  'at  "n  the  iurface  of  the 
water,  by  means  of  empty  c  ft^s  fixed  to  then  at  cer- 
tain diftances.  In  the  neighbourhood  the  e  are  two 
caftles  i  one  on  the  border-  of  the  fea.  and  ihr  other 
on  the  fummit  of  a  little  hill  :  but  the  latter  is  at 
prefcnt  in  ruins.  Tlie  government  of  Pajjhos  confifts 
of  a  digdaban  or  commiffary  ;  a  cadi  ;  and  an  aga,  who 
prefidcs  over  the  cuftomhoule.  Of  all  the  Chriftian 
edifices,  tl:ere  is  none  r- ma'ning  but  the  church  of 
St  George,  In  which  fervice  is  perfoimed  by  the 
Gievk  mir.ifters  The  prodt.Aiuns  of  this  pirt  of  the 
ifland  whi  h  are  all  of  an  ixceiltnt  quality,  are  filk,  bar- 
ley, and  other  kinds  of  grain.  Ti  difcovtr  the  origin 
of  the  old  and  new  Paph'S,  would  be  carrying  light 
into  the  nildlt  of  the  thtcktft  darknrf4.  When  we 
liave  added  conjitlure  to  co  jtfture,  we  are  Hill  in  the 
fame  fituation.  As  this  is  an  attempt  luperior  10  my 
abilifie-.  I  ftiall  leave  it  to  the  divining,  though  un- 
certain, knowledge  <:f  our  antiqunries.  I'muft,  how- 
ever, obfeive,  that  there  was  here  foimeily  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Venuf,  which  was  entirely  dtftroyed  by  an 
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earthquake.  In  this  ifland  St  Paul  by  hia  eloqilertce 
converted  Serglm,  a  Roman  proconful.  He  here  like- 
wife  conferred  th>-  deaconfliip  on  his  difciple  and  col- 
league Titus,  who  foon  after  fuSered  mirtyrdom. 
Paphos  was  an  epifcopal  city  in  the  tine  of  the  Lu- 
fignlans :  and  it  is  itiil  the  (eat  of  a  bilh  ip,  who  is  a 
fiiffrigan  to  'he  archbilhop  of  Nicjfia.  On  the  weft- 
ern  fide  of  the  ifland  there  are  a  great  nurnbcr  of  fcat- 
tereJ  viUiges  :  but  they  are  not  worthy  of  notice, 
btiig  cither  abanjoaed  or  in  ruins." 

M  ■  Bru^e  informs  us,  that  in  the  Viel^hSourhaod  of 
this  place  many  filver  medals  of  excellent  workmanfhip 
are  dug  up  ;  they  are,  hovvever,  but  ot  little  eftiinatioii 
among  the  autiqu^riar.B,  being  chiefly  of  towua  of  the 
fixe  of  thofe  fouii  !  at  Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  in  all  the 
iflanls  of  the  Archipelago.  There  are  fome  excellent 
Greek  Intaglios  ;  generally  upon  better  fliones  than 
ulual  in  the  iflands.  This  illuftrious  traveller  informs  us, 
that  he  has  feen  fome  heads  of  Jupiter,  remarkable  fof 
buftiy  hair  and  a  beard,  which  were  of  excellent  work- 
manfhip,  avd  worthy  of  any  price.  All  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  ifl.ind  are  fuhj^ft  to  fevers,  bur  e'pecially  thofe 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paplios.  The  faine  traveller 
oK  erves, '  that  Cyprus  was  very  long  utidifcovercd  ; 
for  though  Ihips  had  been  failing  on  the  M  diterranean 
1700  years  before  Clirift,  and  though  tiie  fl-uid  ib  Only 
a  day'a  failing  Irom  the  continent  of  Alia  on  the  north 
and  call,  an.J  little  more  from  that  of  Africa  on  the 
fouth,  it  w.is  not  known  at  the  building  of  Tyre,  a 
little  b.fore  the  Trojan  war,  th.it  is,  500  years  after 
the  neighbouring  feas  had  been  navigated.  It  wan  co- 
veted with  wood  at  its  firft  dilcovcry  ;  and  our  author  \i 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  well  knuivii  even  at  the  time 
of  building  of  Solomon's  tempL  ;  becaafe  we  do  not  find 
that  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  though  jail  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, evtr  had  recourfe  to  it  for  w  >od  •  thoui^h  the 
carnage  would  undoubtedly  have  b.-tn  eafier  from 
thence  than  to  have  brought  it  d  >wii  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Lebanon  Eratoftheneu  infoims  Ud,  that  in 
ancient  times  tiie  ifland  was  Io  overgrown  with  wood, 
that  it  could  not  be  tilled  ;  fo  that  they  full  cu.  dowa 
the  timber  to  be  ufed  in  the  lurnac>s  for  melting  filver 
and  copp-:r  ;  that  after  this  they  built  fleets  with  it  : 
but  finding  even  this  itifufficienr,  they  g-tve  liberty  to 
all  llrangers  to  cut  it  down  for  whatever  purpofe  they 
pleaferl  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  they  gave  them  after- 
wards the  property  of  the  ground  they  had  cleared. 
Matters  are  now  quite  altered  ;  and  the  wat.t  of  wood 
is  a  principal  complaint  in  moll  parts  of  the  ifland. 
Abi  ut  Acamas,  however,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
the  wood  is  itill  thick  and  impervious,  inhabited  by 
large  ftags  and  wild  boars  of  a  nionllrous  fize.  Mr 
Bruce  was  i;;formed,  that  a  live  elephant  h-ad  lately 
been  feen  there,  but  gave  no  credit  to  the  account. 

PAPl  A  S,  bifhop  of  Hieropolis,  a  city  of  Phrygia, 
was  the  dife-iple  of  St  John  the  Evangelift,  and  the 
companion  of  Polycarp,  as  St  Jerome  obferves,  and 
not  of  John  the  Ancient,  as  fome  other  authors  have 
maintained.  He  compofed  a  wi  rk  in  five  books, 
intiiled  Expojitions  of  the  Difcourfes  of  ovr  Lord,  of 
which  there  arc  only  Icme  fragments  now  lemaining. 
He  it  was  who  introduced  the  opinion  of  the  Mille- 
narians. 

PAPILIO,  the  Butterfly,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus 
of  inledls  belonging  to  the  order  of  lepidoptcra.     It 

has 
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far'ilio-    ^a«  four  win^?,   imbricated  with   a   kind  of  downy 

•-~^ fcales  ;    the    tongue  is   convoluted  in  a  fpiral  form  ; 

and  the  body  is  hairy.  The  aiitennre  grow  thicker 
towards  their  extremity,  and  are  in  moft  fubjeita  ter- 
minated by  a  kind  of  capituhim  or  head.  The  wings, 
iarkni  in  when  fitting,  are  ereft,  infomuch  that  their  extremi- 
Kjicij.  ties  meet  or  touch  one  another  above  the  body.  They  fly 
in  the  dny  time.  There  are  273  fpecies,  principally  di- 
ftin  ;Hifhed  by  the  colonr  of  their  winijs.  Mr  Barbut 
has  divided  them  into  four  feftions,  which  he  thus  ch?.- 
raflerizes.  ■  The  cquites,  or  riders,  the  upper  win^js 
being  lonfjer  from  the  hindermoll  angle  to  the  point 
than  to  the  bafe  ;  their  antennx  are  often  fihform. 
They  are  divided  into  Trojans  ;  vchich  for  the  moll 
part  are  black,  with  loodlike  fpots  on  the  breaft  : 
and  Qrecks,  whofe  bvenll  ha",  no  fuch  marks  ;  the 
fmall  eye  being  placed  at  the  an^le  of  the  anus  ;  and 
of  thefe  fome  ate  without  bands  or  fillets.  <nhers  with 
bands  or  filUts.  2.  The  heliconlans,  whofe  wings  are 
narrow  throughout,  often  bare;  the  upper  oblong,  the 
under  ones  very  flioit.  3.  The  Danai,  whofe  winj;s 
are  entire  ;  the  candidi,  wiih  wbitifh  wings ;  the 
fellivi,  with  variegated  wings.  4.  The  nyniphals, 
whofe  winus  are  denticulated  :  divi^'td  into  the  gem- 
mati,  whofe  wings  have  eyes  ;  fubdivided  into  thofe 
which  have  eye:)  on  all  the  wings  ;  thofe  which  have 
them  on  the  upf.er  wings  ;  thole  which  have  them  on 
the  under  ones ;  and  the  phalerati,  whofe  wings  are 
without  eyes.  5.  The  plebeians,  whofe  larva  !■;  often 
contrafled:  divided  ihto  the  rurales,  with  darkilh  fpots 
OB  their  winijs  ;  and  the  urbicolae,  with  fpots  gene- 
rally tranfparent  on  their  wings. 

'I'he  beauties  of  this  elec;ant  part  of  the  creation  are 
well  known  ;  and  there  are  few  who  can  contemplate 
them  without  aftonifllment.  We  have  the  following 
*  Mi.  account  of  their  various  Rages  of  exiftence  in  Barbut*. 
"  The  caterpill'r  (fays  hel  informs  us  in  what  manner 
it  prepares  for  the  lethargic  fleep,  which  is  to  ferve  as 
a  tranfition  to  its  metaniorphofis.  The  period  ef  its 
reptile  life  being  accompHflied,  it  changes  its  form  to 
become  an  inhabitant  of  the  air.  The  chryfalis  is  at 
once  the  tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  cradle  of  the 
butterfly.  It  is  within  a  fiiken  cod,  or  under  a  tranf- 
parent veil,  that  this  great  miracle  of  nature  is  daily 
wrought.  But  how  does  the  weak  dcfencelefs  butter- 
fly, fcarce  unfolded  into  exiftence,  go  about  to  make 
its  vray  through  the  impenetrable  walls  that  prefer- 
ved  it  from  infult  during  its  torpid  ftate  ?  How 
will  it  bear  the  effulgence  of  the  light,  and  keennefs 
of  the  air?  Take  one  of  their  codp,  make  an  aperture 
in  it  witli  a  pair  of  fciffars,  lix  it  againlt  a  glafs  ;  ob- 
ferve  the  infctl,  you  will  perceive  the  organs  gradually 
difplnying  themfelves:  follow  his  operations  with  your 
eye  ;  he  Urug.;lcs  to  break  loofc  from  his  coiifineniei^t. 
Obferve  the  frothy  liquor  which  it  difi^orges  ;  that 
liquor  ftrves  to  foften  the  end  of  the  cod,  which  at 
length  yields  to  the  butting  of  tlie  inftA's  head.  By 
degrees  the  bar  is  removed,  and  the  butterfly  fprings 
forth  ;  the  imprtfU.m  of  the  air  acts  upon  its  wings, 
(lightly  r.j.partnt  at  firft,  but  which  afterwards  expand 
with  remsrkible  rapidity.  The  difplay  of  them  is 
fometimes  checked  by  drought,  in  which  cafe  the  in- 
feft  is  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  flying.  The  roltrum, 
extended  under  the  covering  ot  the  chryfalis,  is  in  this 
hA  Hate  robed  up  into  fpiral,  and  lodged  in  a  recefa 
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prepared  for  It.  The  fly  is  now  perfeftly  formed  ;  it 
gently  ilutttrs,  then  takes  its  flight,  and  purfues  its 
mazy  wanderings  over  the  enamelled  meads,  plunging 
its  rollrum  into  the  cups  of  neiflareous  flowers." 

Of  papilio,  N"  I.  Barbut  gives  the  following  account. 
"  The  ground  colour  of  the  infeft  is  a  beautiful  gloffy 
black,  the  fuperior  wings  are  ornamented  with  white 
forked  cloud;;  the  inferior  ones  are  adorned  with  fpots 
of  a  blood-colour,  thofe  neareft  the  extremities  being 
of  a  lunular  torm,  and  are  indented,  terminating  in  an 
extended  tail,  and  are  edged  with  white.  The  apex, 
or  crown  of  the  head,  Is  tipt  with  the  fame  red  colour 
which  encircles  the  fliouh'.ers,  and  terminates  the  abdo- 
men the  fpace  of  about  live  rings." 

Of  N  2.  he  fpcaki  thus :  "  The  form  of  the  wings 
refcmbles  the  preceding  infefls.  They  are  beautifully 
variegated  with  black  and  yellow  ;  the  inferior  one* 
terminate  in  a  tail,  and,  according  to  the  charafter  of 
the  feftion,  are  adorned  with  an  eye  of  a  ycUowifh  red 
colour,  encircled  with  Hue,  which  is  fituatcd  at  the 
e  'ge,  neareft  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  This  is 
the  h  rgert ,  and  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  infe£ls  Eng- 
land produces.  The  caterpllhr  is  large  and  fmooih, 
of  a  bright  green  colour,  with  tranfverfal  bands,  of  a 
deep  fcloffy  purple  upon  evfry  ring,  whi^  h  bands  are 
enriched  with  yellow  fpots  ;  it  feeds  on  wild  fennel 
and  other  umbelliferous  plants;  changes  into  the  chry- 
falis in  July,  affumes  the  winged  ftatc  In  Auguft,  and 
frequents  meadows.      It  fometimes  appears  in  M.iy." 

And  of  N'.3.  we  have  thi j  account :  •'  The  peacock, 
or  peacock's  eye,  is  eafily  known  by  the  peacock's  eyes 
which  it  bears  above,  four  in  number,  one  upon  each 
wing,  which  has  given  it  the  name  It  has.  Its  w-ings, 
very  angulous,  are  black  underneath  ;  above  they  arc 
of  a  reddllh  dun  colour.  The  upper  ones  have  on  their 
fuperior  edge  two  black  oblong  fpjts,  with  a  yellows 
one  between  the  two.  At  their  extremity  is  found 
the  eye,  large,  reddlfh  in  ch-  mid  lie,  furrounded  with 
a  yellow  circle,  sccompanled  by  a  f;aall  portion  of  blue 
towards  the  exterior  fide.  On  that  fame  fide,  ffiUow- 
ing  the  direftion  of  the  margin,  there  are  five  or  fix 
white  fpots,  fet  in  order.  The  inferior  wln^s  are 
browner,  and  have  each  a  large  eye  of  a  very  dark  blue 
in  the  middle,  furrounded  by  an  afh-colour  circle.  The 
caterpillar  of  this  butterfly  is  of  a  deep  black,  dotted 
with  a  little  white." 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  noticing 
fome  very  Angular  fpecies  ;  of  which  Mr  Reaumur  has 
gi»ea  an  account,  and  which  defervc  particulur  re- 
gard. 

One  fpecies  of  thefe  he  has  called  the  bundle  of  flry 
leaves.  This,  when  it  Is  in  a  ftale  o'  reft,  has  wholly 
the  appearance  of  a  little  cluiler  of  the  decayed  leaves 
of  fome  herb.  The  pofition  and  colour  of  its  wing* 
greatly  favour  this  refemblauce,  and  they  have  very 
large  ribs;  wholly  like  thofe  of  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  are  indented  in  the  fame  manner  at  their  edges  tg 
the  leaves  of  many  plants  are.  Tliis  feems  to  point 
out  ihe  care  of  nature  for  the  animal,  and  frequently 
may  prtferve  it  from  birds,  &c. 

The  ikuU  butterfly  is  another  fingular  fpecle*,  fo 
called  from  its  head  refembli;ig  in  fome  degree  a 
death's  head  or  human  IkuU.  This  very  remaritable 
appearance  is  terrible  to  many  people  ;  but  it  has  an« 
other  yet  greater  iingularity  atteftding  it,  which  is, 
A  Y  that, 
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Japillo    tkat,  when  friglited,  it  has  a  mournful  and  harfli  voice. 
.11        This  appeared  the  more  furpriiing  to  Mr  Reaumur,  as 

,f'P'"'^"',  no  other  known  butterfly  had  any  the  leaft  voice  at  all; 

^  and  he  was  not  ready  of  belief  th;it  it  was  a  real  voice, 
but  fufpefted  the  noife,  like  that  of  the  cicadas,  to  be 
owing  to  the  attrition  of  fome  part  of  the  body;  and, 
in  fine,  he,  by  great  pains,  difcovered  that  this  nolfe 
was  not  truly  vocal,  but  was  made  by  a  hard  atk'  briflc 
rubbing  of  the  trunk  againft  two  other  hard  bodies 
between  which  it  is  placed. 

Another  butterfly  there  is,  fo  fmall  that  it  might 
be  miftaken  for  a  fmall  fly.  This  is  certainly  the  ex- 
treme in  degree  of  fize  of  all  the  known  butterflies, 
and  cannot  but  have  been  proportionably  fmall  in  the 
ftate  of  a  caterpillar  and  chryfalis:  this  creature  fpends 
its  whole  life  in  all  the  three  ftages  of  caterpillar,  chry- 
fahs,  and  butterfly,  on  the  leaf  of  the  celandine.  It 
lives  on  the  under  fide  of  the  leaf ;_  and  though  in  the 
caterpillar  ftate  it  feeds  on  it,  yet  it  does  no  damage. 
It  does  not  eat  the  fubfl;ance  of  the  leaf,  but  draws 
from  it  only  a  fine  juice,  which  is  foon  repaired  again, 
vithout  occafioning  any  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  leaf  This  fpecies  is  very  ftiortlived  ;  and  pafles 
through  its  three  ftates  in  fo  (hort  a  tinae,  that  there 
are  frequently  ten  generations  ©f  it  in  one  year  ; 
whereas,  in  all  the  other  bultetflies,  two  generations 
in  the  year  are  all  that  are  to  be  had.  Thefe  two 
generations  are  fufficient  to  make  a  prodigious  Increafe : 
in  a  large  garden,  if  there  are  twenty  caterpillars  in 
fpring,  thefe  may  be  overlooked,  and  there  may  be 
eafily  concluded  to  be  none  there,  even  on  a  narrow 
fiarch  ;  but  if  thefe  twenty  caterpillars  afterwards  be- 
come twenty  butterflies,  ten  of  which  are  male  and 
ten  female,  and  each  female  lay  the  fame  number  of 
eggs  that  the  common  filk-worm  does,  that  is,  four 
hundred  ;  if  all  the  caterpillars  hatched  of  thefe  be- 
come  butterflies,  and  thefe  l;iy  e^gs  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, whicli  remain  the  winter,  and  come  to  be 
hatched  in  the  fucceeding  fpring ;  then  from  thefe 
twenty,  in  only  one  year,  you  will  have  eight  hundred 
thoufand  ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  increafe  of  thefe 
in  a  fucceeding  year,  the  account  muft  appear  terrible, 
and  fuch  as  no  art  could  guard  againft.  The  great 
Ruler  of  the  world  has  put  fo  many  hinderanccs  in  the 
way  of  this  over-abundant  produdtion,  that  it  is  very 
rare  fuch  years  of  deftruftion  happen.  Some  fuch 
have  happened,  however;  and  much  mifchief  has  been 
dreaded  from  them,  not  only  from  their  eating  all  the 
herbsge,  but  from  themfelves  being  eaten  with  herbs 
in  fallads  and  otherwife  :  but  experiments  have  proven 
this  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion,  and  they  are  found 
to  be  innocent,  and  eatable  as  fnails  or  oyfters. 

PAPILIONACEOUS,  among  botanifts,  an  ap- 
pellntion  given  to  the  flowers  of  plants  belonging  to 
various  clafles,  from  their  refembling  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly. 

PAPINIAN,  a  celebrated  Roman  lawyer  of  the 
third  century,  under  the  Emperor  Severus ;  who  had 
fo  hlgh»an  opinion  of  his  worth,  that  he  recommended 
his  fons  Caracalla  and  Geta  to  his  care.  Caracalla 
having  firll  murdered  his  brother,  ordered  Papinian  to 
compofeadifcourfe  to  excufe  this  murder  to  the  fenate 
and  people  ;  uhich  when  he  refufed  to  undertake,  the 
Intal  enperor  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  ;  and  his 
bod)  was  drajj^ed  through  the  ftreetj  of  Roine.    Pa- 


pinian wrote  feveral  treatifes  in  the  line  of  his  profef- 
fion. 

PAPISTS,  are  thofe  who  believe  the  pope  or  bilhop 
of  Rome  to  be  the  fupreme  paftor  of  the  univcrfal 
church,  who  profefs  to  believe  all  the  articles  of  pope 
Plus's  creed,  and  who  promife  implicit  obedience  to 
the  ediAs  of  the  church,  efpecially  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,     See  Pope  and  Trent. 

PAPPENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  and  capital  ©f  a  county  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a  caftle,  where  the  counts  refide.  It  is 
featej  near  the  river  Altmal,  17  miles  north-weft  of 
Neuburg,  and  32  fouth  of  Nuremburg  ;  is  fubjeft  to 
its  own  count.  E.Long.  10.  51.  N.  Lat.  4S.  ^8.  The 
count  ofPappenheim  is  hereditary  marihal  of  the  em- 
pire, and  performs  his  office  at  the  coronation  of  the< 
emperor. 

PAPPUS,  an  eminent  philofopher  of  Alexandria, 
fald  by  Suidas  to  have  flouriihed  under  the  Emperor 
Theodofius  the  Great,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  379 
to  395.  His  writings  fliow  him  to  have  been  a  con- 
fummate  machematician  :  Many  of  them  are  loft  ;  the 
reft  continued  long  in  manufcript,  detached  parts  ha- 
ving only  been  occafionally  publiflied  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury, until  Carolus  Manoleffius  puljlilhed  his  remains 
entire  at  Bologna  in  1660,  in  folio. 

Pappus,  in  botany,  a  foft  downy  fubftance  that 
grows  on  the  feeds  of  certain  plants,  as  thiftles,  hawk- 
weed,  &c.  ferving  to  fcatter  and  buoy  them  up  in  the 
air. 

PAPYRUS,  the  famous  reed  from  which  was  made 
the  far-famed  paper  of  Egypt.  Before  entering  on 
the  defcription  of  the  papyrus,  it  is  natural  to  fay  a 
word  or  two  on  the  opinion  generally  received  in  Eu- 
rope concerning  the  lofs  of  this  plant.  Suppofing  this 
lofs  poflible,  the  date  of  it  muft  be  fixed  at  no  diftant 
period  ;  for  it  is  not  200  years  fince  Guillan^'in  and 
Profper  Alpin  obferved  the  papyrus  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Guillandin  fa w  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try eating  the  inferior  and  fucculent  part  of  the  ftem 
in  the  manner  of  the  ancients ;  a  faft  which  alone 
fhows  it  to  be  the  papyrus,  and  of  which  other  travel- 
lers fecm  not  to  have  availed  themfelves.  This  prac- 
tice, together  with  thofe  related  by  Profper  Alpin, 
are  fufficient  to  convince  ns,  that  this  plant  is  not 
wholly  ufelefs,  although  it  is  not  now  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  paper.  The  alteration  on  the  foil  of 
Egypt,  and  on  the  methods  of  agriculture,  have  in  all 
probability  rendered  this  plant  lefs  common;  but  caufes 
altogether  local  could  not  occafian  the  deftrudlion  of 
the  papyrus,  efpecially  as  its  refi  lence  in  the  raarffie* 
would  prevent  their  operation.  But  it  is  needlefs  to 
reafon  from  probabilities  or  analogy:  Mr  Bruce  not 
only  faw  the  papyrus  growing  both  in  Egypt  aid  A- 
byffinia,  but  aftually  made  papjr  of  it  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  made  by  the  ancients.  He  tells  us 
llkevi'Ife,  that,  fo  far  from  any  part  of  It  being  ufelefs, 
the  whole  plant  is  at  this  day  ufed  in  Abyffinia  for 
making  boats,  a  piece  of  the  acacia  tree  being  put  in 
the  bottom  to  fcrve  as  a  keel.  That  fuch  were  the 
boats  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  know  from  the  teftiraony 
of  Pliny,  who  informs  us,  that  the  plants  were  firlt 
fewed  together,  and  then  gathered  up  at  ftem  and 
ftern,  and  tied  faft  to  the  keel :  "  Conferitur  bibula 
Memphilis  cyniba  papyro." 
5  '^  ^'       ■  ..The 
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?apynn.        '•  The  bottom    root,  or  woody,  part  of  this  plant, 
*■     •>  was  likcwife  of  fcveral  ufcs  before  it  turned  abfolutely 

jup  ndix  la  j^gj.j  .  jj  ^^g  chewed  in  the  manner  of  liquorice,   lia- 

JOIUCC  I  ■  ,'111  •  r  r  ....  rrii    • 

Tieveli.  '*''".?  ^  contidernMe  ^uintKy  01  Iweet  juice  in  it.  1  his 
we  learn  from  Diolcorides  ;  it  was,  I  fuppoft,  chewed, 
and  the  fweetnefs  fucked  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
done  with  fug -r  cane.  This  is  ftill  piadifed  in  A!)yf- 
finia,  where  thfv  likewife  chew  the  root  of  the  Indian 
corn,  and  of  every  kind  ot  cyperus;  and  Herodotus 
'tells  us,  that  about  a  cubit  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk 
was  cut  off,  and  roafted  over  the  fire,  and  eaten. 

"  From  the  fcarcity  of  wood,  which  was  very  great 
in  Egypt,  this  lower  part  was  likewife  ufed  in  making 
cups,  moulds,  and  other  neceflary  utenfils :  we  need 
not  doubt,  too,  one  ufe  of  the  woody  part  of  this 
plant  was,  to  ferve  for  what  we  call  boards  or  cnvcrs 
for  binding  the  leaves,  which  were  made  of  the  bark  ; 
we  know  that  this  was  anciently  one  ufe  of  it,  both 
from  Alcasus  and  Anacreon." 

'1  he  papyrus,  fays  Pliny,  grows  in  the  marfhes  of 
Egypt,  or  in  the  ftagnant  places  of  the  Nile,  made  by 
the  flowing  of  that  river,  provided  they  are  not  beyond 
the  depth  of  two  cubits.  Its  roots  are  toituous,  and 
in  thicknefs  about  four  or  five  inches;  its  ifera  is  tri- 
angular, rifing  to  the  height  of  ten  cubits.  Profper 
Alpin  eives  it  about  fix  or  feven  cubits  above  the  wa- 
ter;  the  ftem  tapers  from  the- bottom,  and  terminates 
in  a  point.  Theophrr.ftus  adds,  that  the  papyrus  car- 
ries a  top  or  plume  of  fmall  hairs,  which  is  the  thyrfus 
of  Pliny.  GuiUandin  informs  us,  that  its  roots  throw 
to  the  right  and  left  a  great  number  of  fmall  fibres, 
which  fupport  the  plant  againll  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  and  againft  the  waters  af  the  Nile.  According 
to  him,  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  obtufe,  and  like  the 
typha  of  the  marihes.  Mr  Bruce,  on  the  other  hand, 
affures  us,  that  it  never  could  have  exiftcd  in  the  Nile. 
"  Its  head  (fays  he)  is  too  heavy;  and  in  a  plain  coun- 
try the  wind  mnft  have  had  too  violent  a  hold  of  it. 
The  ftalk  is  fmall  and  feeble,  and  withal  too  tall ;  the 
root  too  fhort  and  flender  to  ftay  it  againft  the  violent 
'  preflure  of  the  wind  and  current  ;  therefore  I  do  con- 

fiantly  believe  it  never  could  be  a  plant  growing  in  the 
river  Nile  itfelf,  or  in  any  very  deep  or  rapid  river  ;" 
but  in  the  califhes  or  places  where  the  Nile  had  over- 
flowed and  was  ftagnant. 

The  Egyptians  made  of  this  plant  paper  fit  for 
^vriting  (feePAPER),  which  they  rail  Bifj^oc  or philur'm, 
and  alfo  >iaf»,-,  and  hence  the  Latin  cbarta ;  for  in 
general  the  word  cbarta  is  ufed   for  the  paper  of  E- 

gypt. 

1  he  papyrus  was  produced  in  fo  great  quantities 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  that  Cafliodorus  (lib.  xi.  38.) 
compares  it  to  a  foreft.  There,  fays  he,  rifes  to  the 
view,  this  foreft  without  branches,  this  thicket  without 
leaves,  this  harveft  of  the  waters,  tliis  ornament  of  the 
marfties.  Profper  Alpin  is  the  firft  who  gives  us  a 
plate  of  the^papyrus,  which  the  Egyptians  call  berd't. 
However  badly  this  may  be  executed,  it  correfponds  in 
fome  degree  with  the  defcription  of  the  plant  mentioned 
by  Theophraftus ;  but  by  much  the  beft  drawing  of  it 
has  been  given  by  Mr  Bruce,  who  has  very  obliging- 
ly permitted  us  to  give  a  copy  of  it.  See  Plate 
CCCLXXV. 

The  ancient  botanifts  placed  the  papyrus  among 
the  graminous  plants  or  dog-grafs ;  ignorant  of  the 
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particular  kind  to  which  it  belonged,  they  were  con-  Papyrnv 
tented  to  fpecify  it  under  the  name  oi  papyrus,  of  —  k'  ■  '* 
which  there  were  two  kinds,  that  of  Egypt,  and  that 
of  Sicily.  The  modf  rns  have  endeavoured  to  (liow, 
that  thefe  two  plants  are  one  and  the  fame  fpecies  of 
cyperus.  It  is  under  this  genus  that  they  are  found 
in  the  catalogues  and  defcriptions  of  plants  pubhfticd 
fince  the  edition  of  Morrifon's  work,  where  the  papyrus 
is  called  cyperus  niLucus  vel  Syrtacus  maximus  papyraccus. 

In  the  manufcripts  of  the  letters  and  obfervalions 
of  M.  Lippi  phyfician  at  Paris,  who  accompanied 
the  envoy  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  emperor  of  Abyf- 
finia,  we  find  the  defcription  of  a  cyperus  which 
he  had  ohferved  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  1704. 
After  h.iving  defcribed  the  flowers,  he  fays  that  many- 
ears  covered  with  young  leaves  are  fupported  by  a 
pretty  long  pedicle  ;  and  that  many  of  thofe  pedicles, 
equally  loaded  and  coming  from  one  joint,  form  a 
kind  of  parafol.  The  difk  of  this  parafol  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  quantity  of  leaves  which  form  a  crown 
to  the  ftem  whicli  fupports  it.  fhe  ftem  is  a  pretty 
long  prifm,  the  corners  of  which  are  a  little  rounded  j 
and  the  leaves,  not  at  the  top  but  at  the  fide,  are 
formed  like  the  blade  of  a  fword;  the  roots  are  black 
and  full  of  fibres  ;  and  this  plant  is  called  cyperus  Ni- 
leacus  major,  umlAla  muhiplict. 

The  lame  Lippi  defcribes  another  kind  which  rifes 
not  fo  high  :  the  ftem  and  leaves  correfpond  with  the 
former,  but  the  ears  form  rather  a  kind  of  head  than 
any  thing  like  the  fpreading  of  an  umbrella  ;  this  head 
was  very  foft,  (hining,  and  gilded  rich  and  airy,  much 
loaded,  fupported  by  pedicles  which  were  joined  to- 
gether at  the  bottom  like  the  knitting  of  a  parafol. 
It  is  called  by  him  cyperus  Nileacus  major  aurea,  divija 
fannicu/a.  Thefe  two  kinds  of  cyperus  have  a  marked 
refemblance  in  their  leaves,  their  ftem,  their  foliage, 
and  the  marfhy  places  where  they  grow.  The  only 
difference  confifts  in  their  fize,  and  in  the  pofition  of 
the  ears,  which  ferve  to  diftinguifti  them  ;  and  they 
feem  to  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  papyrus  and  the  fari, 
defcribed  by  ancient  authors.  The  firft  is  perhaps  the 
papyrus,  and  the  fecond  the  fari ;  but  this  is  only  con- 
jecture. 

The  papyrus,  which  grew  in  the  waters,  13  faid  to 
have  produced  no  feed  ;  but  tliis  Mr  Bruce  very  pro- 
perly calls  an  abfurdity.  "  The  form  of  the  flower 
(fays  he)  fufficiently  indicates,  that  it  was  made  to 
refolve  itfelf  intj  the  covering  of  one,  which  is  certainly 
very  fmall,  and  by  its  exalted  fituation  and  thicknefa 
of  the  head  of  t'ae  flower,  fe&ms  to  have  needed  the 
extraordinary  covering  it  has  had  to  proteft  it  fiom  the 
violent  hold  the  wind  rauft  have  had  upon  it.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  bottom  of  the  filr.ments  compofing 
the  head  are  ftieathed  in  four  concave  leaves,  wliich 
kiep  them  clofe  together,  and  prevent  injiiry  from  the 
wind  getting  in  between  them."  Its  plume  was  cora- 
pofed  of  flender  pedicles,  very  long,  and  fomewhat  like 
hair,  according  to  Theophraftus.  The  fame  peculiarity 
exifts  in  the  papyrus  of  Sicily  ;  and  the  fame  is  found 
taexift  in  another  kind  of  papyrus  fent  from  Madagaf- 
car  by  M.  Poivre,  correfpondent  of  the  academy  of 
fciences. 

It  is  impoflible  to  determine  whether  the  papyrus  of 

Sicily  was  ufed  in  any  way  by  the  Romans.     In  Italy 

it  is  called  papero,  and,  according  to  Cefalpln,  pipcio. 
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Pjpyruf.  This  papyrus  ofSIcily  has  been  cultivated  In  the  gar^     refpeato  tlie  gi-eater  or  lefs  height ;  which,  accort^.n^  J^^rj"-'*. 
ofPifa;  and  if  we  can  depend  on  the  authority  of    to  them,   might  depend  on  the   quahties  ef  the  i^'i^^^ 


Cefnlpin,  who  himfelf  examined  the  plant,   it  is  diffe. 
rent  from  the  papyrus  of  Egypt. 

The  papyrus,  fays  lie,  which  is  commonly  called 
fipero  in  Sicily,  has  a  Isnger  and  thicker  ftem  than  the 
plant  cyperus.  It  rifes  fometimes  to  four  c\ibits;  the 
angles  are  obtufe,  and  the  ftem  at  ihe  bafe  is  fur- 
rounded  with  leaves  growing  from  the  root  ;  there  are 
no  leaves  on  the  ftem  even  when  the  plant  is  at  the 
greateft  perfeftion,  but  it  carries  at  the  top  a  large 
plume  which  refembles  a  great  tuft  of  di(hevelled  hairs; 
this  is  compofei  of  a  great  number  of  triangular  pedi 


the  dilference  of  the  climate,  or  other  accidental  cjufes. 
In  proof  of  this,  it  is  maintained,  that  there  is  an 
eflential  difference  between  the  papyrus  growinjr  in  the 
waters  and  the  fame  plant  growing  on  the  binks  of 
rivers  and  in  marlhes.  The  firft  of  thefe  have  thick 
and  tall  ftems,  and  a  plume  in  the  form  of  a  tu^t  of 
hair  very  long  and  flenJer,  and  without  r.nj  feel: 
the  fecond  differs  from  the  firft  in  all  thefe  particu- 
lars ;  it  has  a  (horter  and  more  flender  ftem,  its  plume 
IB  loaded  with  flowers,  and  of  confequence  it  produces 
feed.      In  whatever  way  we  confider  thefe  fafts,   it  is 


cles,  in  the  form  of  reeds  ;  at  the  extremity  of  which     fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  the  difference  between 


are  placed  the  flowers,  between  two  fmall  leaves  of  a 
re  Jdifh  colour  like  the  cyperus.  The  roots  are  woody, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  reeds,  jointed,  and  they  throw 
out  a  great  number  of  i)ranches  which  extend  them- 
felves  in  an  oblique  direftion.  Thefe  are  fcented  fome- 
what  like  the  cyperus,  but  their  colour  is  a  hghter 
brown  ;  fiom  the  lower  part  iffue  many  fmall  fibres, 
and  from  the  higher  a  number  of  ftems  ftioot  up, 
which  in  proportion  as  they  are  tender  contain  a  fweet 
juice. 

The  plume  of  the  papyrus  of  Sicily  is  pretty  well 
defcribed  in  a  Ihort  account  of  it  in  the  fecond  part 
of  the  Muftum  de  Becconc.  This  plume  is  a  tuft 
or  afTemblage  ef  a  great  number  of  long  flender   pe 


the  p-tpyrus  and  the  fari  neither  depends  on  climate, 
nor  foil,  nor  on  fitiiation.  The  plants  whofe  diffe- 
rence depended  on  thefe  circumftances,  both  grew  in 
Egypt,  and  v^ere  both  employed  in  the  manufaftureof 
paper.  But  it  is  an  eftabiifhed  fai£l,  that  the  fari  can- 
not be  employed  for  this  purpofe. 

Finally,  the  papyrus  of  Sicily  bei^an  to  be  known 
by  botanilh  in  1570,  1572,  1583,  at  which  periods, 
the  works  of  Lobd,  of  Gnillandin,  and  of  Cefalpin, 
firft  appeared.  The  ancients  had  no  manner  of  know- 
ledge  of  this  plant.  Phny  m.akes  no  mention  of  it  in 
his  Natural  Hiftory  ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  neither  ufed  in  Rome  nor  in  Sicily.  If  he  had 
feen  this  plant,  he  muft  have  been  ftruck  with  its  rc- 


tlicles,   which  grow  from  the  fame  point  of  divifion,     femblance  to  the  papyrus  and  the  fari,  as  they  were 


-are  difpofed  in  the  manner  of  a  parafol,  and  which 
carry  at  the  top  three  long  and  narrow  leaves,  from 
■which  iffue  other  pedicles,  ftiorter  than  the  former,  and 
terminating  in  feveral  knots  of  flowers.  Mlcheli,  in  his 
J^''ovn  PJanlarum    Genera,   printed  at  Florence    1728, 


defciibed  by  Theophraftus  ;  and  lince  he  gives  a  par- 
ticular defcription  of  thefe  laft  mentioned,  he  would 
have  moft  natur<tlly  hinted  at  their  conformity  to  the 
Sicilian  papyrus. 

Among  many  dried  plants  collefied  in  the  Eaft  In. 


has  given  an  engraving  of  one  of  the  long  pedicles  in  dies  by  M.  Poivre,  there  is  a  kind  of  papyrus  very  dlf- 
its  natural  length  :  it  is  furrounded  at  the  l»fe  with  a  ferent  from  that  of  Sicily.  It  carries  a  plume  corn- 
cafe  of  about  one  inch  ?nd  a  half  in  height  ;  towards  pofed  of  a  confiderable  tuft  of  pedicles,  very  long, 
the  extiemity  it  carries  three  long  and  narrow  leaves,  weak,  flen-lcr,  and  delicate,  like  fingle  threals,  termi- 
nnd  four  pedicles,  to  which  are  fixed  the  knots  of  nating  moll  frequently  in  two  or  three  fmall  narroiv 
flowers.  Every  pedicle  has  alfo  a  fmall  cafe  furround-  leaves,  without  any  knot  of  floA-ers  between  them; 
ing  its  bafe.  In  ihort,  we  find  in  the  Grojlo  Graphia  hence  this  plume  muft  be  altogether  barren.  Thofe 
of  Schenchzer  a  very  particular  defcription  of  the  pedicles  or  threads  are  furnifhed  with  a  pretty  long 
plume  of  a  kind  of  cyperus,  which  appears  to  be  the  membranous  cafe,  in  which  they  are  inferted  ;  and 
Sicilian  plant.      From  this  account  it  appears  that  the  they  iffue  from  the  fame  point  of  direi^tion,  in  the  man- 


papyrus  of  Sicily  is  well  known  to  botanifts.  It  were 
to  be  withed  th.t  we  had  as  particular  a  defcription 
of  the  papyrus  of  Egypt ;  hut  meanwhile  it  may  be 
ohferved,  that  thefe  two  plants  have  a  near  affinity  to 
cne  another  ;  they  are  confounded  together  by  many 
authors ;  and  according  to  Theophraftus,  the  fnri  and 
ttie  papyrus  nllotka  have  a  decided  character  of  refem- 
blance,  and  only  differ  in  this,  ihat  the  papyrus  fends 
forth  thick  and  tall  ftems,   which  being  divided  into 


ner  of  a  parafol.  The  plume,  at  its  firft  appearance, 
is  furrounded  with  leaves  like  the  radii  of  a  crown. 
The  ftem  which  fupports  it  is,  according  to  M  Poivie, 
about  ten  feet  in  height,  where  there  is  two  feet  under 
water  ;  it  is  of  a  triangular  form,  but  the  angles  are 
rounded  ;  its  thicknels  is  about  the  fize  of  a  walking 
ftaff  which  fills  the  hand. 

The  inteiior   fubftance,  although  foft  and  full  oP 
fibres,  is  folid,  and  of  a  white  colour.      By  this  means 


flender  plates,  are   fit  for  the   fabrication   of  paper ;    the  ftem  pofteftes  a  certain  degree  of  ftrength,  and  is 


vhereas  the  fari  has  fmall  ftems,  confidcrably  (horter, 
and  altogether  ufelefb  for  any  kind  of  paper. 

The  papyrus,  which  ferved  aiKriently  to  make  paper, 
muft  net  be  confounded  with  the  papyrus  of  Sicily, 
found   alfo   in   Calabria  ;  for,  according  to   Stribon, 


capable  of  refiftance.  It  bends  without  breaking;  and 
aj  it  is  extremely  light,  it  ferves  in  fome  fort  for  a  csne: 
The  fame  M.  Poivre  ufed  no  other  during  a  refidence 
of  feveral  months  at  Madagafcar.  This  ftem  is  not  of 
equal  thicknefs  in  its  whole  length  ;  it  tapers  infen- 


the  papyrus  was  to  be  found  in  no  place  excepting  E-  fihly  from  the   thickeft  part  towards  the  top.     It  is 

gyrt  and  India.     The  greateft  part  of  botr.nifts  have  without  knots,  and  extremely    fmooth.     When   this 

believed    th.it  the  Sicilian   plant  is  the  fame  with  the  plant  grows  out  of  the  waters,  in  places  fimply   moill, 

fari  of  Theophraftus ;  others  have  advanced  that   the  it  is  much  fmaller,  the  ftems  are  lower,  and  the  plume 

papyrus  of  Egypt  and  the  fari  were  the  fame  plant  in  is  compofed  of  flrorter  pedicles  or  threads,  terminating 

iwo  different  ftages  of  its  exiftencc,  or  confidered  with  at  the  top  in  three  nai-tow  leavee,  a  little  lonjer  than 

tho.!e 
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apyrus  tliofe  at  the  plume,  when  the  plant  growt  in  the  wa- 
ter. From  the  bafe  of  thefe  leaves  iffue  finull  knots 
'  of  flowers,  arranged  as  they  arc  in  the  cyjieriis  ;  but 
thefe  knots  are  not  elevatttl  above  the  pediclej,  they 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  three  leives,  between  which 
they  are  placed,  and  form  themfclvcs  into  a  fmall  head. 
The  leaves  which  fpring  from  the  root  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftem  refemble  exaflly  thofe  in  the  cyperus. 
'i'his  plant,  which  the  inhabitants  call  faii^a-fanga, 
f^rows  in  great  abundance  in  thtii  rivers  and  on  their 
banks,  but  particuhirly  in  the  river  i'artas,  near  the 
Foule-poliit  in  Madagafcar.  The  inhabitants  of  thtfe 
cantons  ufe  the  bark  of  thi^  plant  for  mats;  they  make 
it  alfo  into  fails,  into  cordage  for  their  fiihing- houfes, 
and  into  cords  for  their  nets. 

This  kind  of  papyrus,  fo  lately  difcovered,  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  papyrns  of  Sicily  by  the  difpofition  of 
its  flowerj,  fhowf,  that  there  are  two  kinjj  of  the  cy- 
petus  which  might  e.fily  be  confaunded  with  tbe  pa- 
pyrus of  Egypt ;  whether  we  confider,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  what  purpofes  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  where 
they  grow  have  made  themfubfcrvient;  or,  on  the  other, 
compare  their  form,  their  manner  of  growth,  and  the 
points  in  whi>.h  they  refemble  each  other.  This  com- 
parifon  can  he  euiily  made  from  tlie  accounts  which 
Pliny  and  Theo])hrailu6gave  of  the  papyrus  of  Egypt, 
and  by  the  figure  and  defcription  given  by  Profper 
Alpin,  atter  having  obferved  the  plant  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  But  if  we  can  depend  on  the  teftimony 
of  Strabo,  who  affirms  that  the  papyrus  is  found  no- 
where but  in  Egypt  and  in  India,  it  it  perhaps  pof- 
lible  that  the  pjpyrus  of  the  ifle  of  Madagafcar,  fi- 
tuated  at  the  mouth  of  India,  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
Egypt. 

Whatever  truth  may  b|6  in  this  conjefture,  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  ifland  havd  never  derived  fron.  it  thofe 
advantages  which  have  fmmortahfed  the  papyrus  of 
Kgypt.  They  have  not  made  that  celebrated  paper 
quo  ufu  maxime  humantlas,  •una,  conjiat  el  memoria.  This 
lematkable  expreflion  of  Pliny  not  only  charafterizes 
thfr^gyptian  paper,  but  every  kind  which  art  and  in- 
duftry  have  fubilituted  in  its  place. 

PAR,  in  commerce,  fignifies  any  two  things  equal 
in  value.      See  Exchange. 

PARABLE,  a  fable  or  allegorical  inftruaion, 
founded  on  fomething  real  or  apparent  in  nature  or 
hlftory,  from  which  a  moral  is  drawn  by  comparing  it 
with  fomething  in  which  the  people  are  more  imme- 
diately concerned  ;  fuch  are  the  parables  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  of  the  Ten  Virpins, 
&c.  Dr  Blair obferves,  that  "of  parables,  which  form 
a  part  of  :dlegory,  the  prophetical  writings  are  full  ; 
and  if  to  us  they  fometimes  ap[iear  olrfcure,  we  inuft 
remerriber,  that  in  thofe  early  times  it  was  univerfally 
the  m')de  throughout  all  the  cailern  nations  to  convey 
facred  truths  under  myfterious  figures  and  repiefenta- 
tions." 

PARABOLA.      See  Conic  SeBions. 

PARABOLE.     See  Oratokv,  n"  84. 

PARACELSUS  (Aurelius  Philip  i  heophraltus 
Bomballus  de  Hohenhcina),  a  famous  phyfician,  born 
at  Einfidlcn,  a  town  in  the  canton  oi  Schwcitz  in  Swif- 
ferland.      He  was  educated  with  great  care  by  his  fa- 
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ther,  who  was  the  natural  fon  of  a  prince,  and  ii>  a  Paraccn- 
little  time  made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  phy-  '^''' 
fie.  He  aftern'ards  travelled  into  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  , 
mod  celebrated  phyfi^ians.  At  his  return  to  SivifTer- 
land,  he  lloppjd  at  Bafil,  where  he  read  leftures  on 
phyfic  in  the  Germin  tongue.  He  was  one  of  the  firll 
who  made  ufe  of  chemical  remedies  with  fuccefs,  by 
which  he  acquired  a  veiy  great  reput.ition.  Paracelfus 
gloried  in  defttoying  the  method  eftablifhed  by  Galen, 
which  he  believed  tr>  be  very  uncertain  ;  and  by  this 
means  drew  upon  himfelf  the  hatred  of  the  other  phy- 
fician.s.  It  is  faid,  thnt  he  boaded  of  being  able,  by 
his  remedies,  to  preferve  the  life  of  man  for  feveral 
ages  :  but  he  himfelf  experienced  the  vanity  of  his 
promifes,  by  his  dying  at  Saltzburg,  in  1504,  at  37 
years  of  age  according  to  fome,  and  at  48  according 
to  others.  The  beft  elition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
Geneva  in  ]6;8,  In  3  vols  folio. 

PAR.VCENTESiS,  an  operation  in  furgery,  com- 
monly cz\\i.A  tn'/ping.     See  Sorgerv. 

PARACLET,  the  Comforter,  a  name  given  t» 
the  Holy  Ghoft. 

PARADE,  in  a  military  fenfe,  the  place  where- 
troops  alTemble  or  draw  together,  to  mount  guard,  or 
for  any  other  purpofe. 

Parade,  in  fencing,  implies  the  aftion  of  parrying 
or  turning  off  any  thruft. 

PARADIS  (Francis  Auguftine)  de  Moi*CRir.  See 

MONCRIF. 

PARADISE,  a  term  principally  ufed  for  the  gar- 
den  of  Eden,  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed 
immediately  upon  their  creation. 

As  to  this  terrellrial  paradife,  there  have  been  many 
inquiries  about  its  fituatlon.  It  has  been  placed  in  the 
third  heaven,  in  the  orb  of  the  moon,  in  the  moon  it- 
felf,  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  above  the  earth, 
under  the  earth,  in  the  place  pofTeffed  by  the  Cafpiaii 
fea,  and  under  the  ardtic  pole.  The  learned  Huetius 
places  it  upon  the  river  that  is  produced  by  the  conj 
jundlion  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  now  called  tlie 
river  of  the  Arabs,  between  this  conjunftion  and  the 
divifion  made  by  the  fame  river  before  it  falls  into  the 
Perfian  fea.  Other  geographers  have  placed  it  in  Ar- 
menia, between  the  fources  of  the  Tigris,  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Araxis,  and  the  PLafis,  which  they  fup- 
pofe  to  be  the  four  rivers  defcribed  by  Mofes.  But 
concerning  the  exaft  place  we  mull  nectffarily  be 
very  uncertain.  If  indeed  it  can  be  thought  at  all  to  e-i- 
i.1  at  prcfent,  confidering  the  many  chan^jcs  which  liave' 
taken  place  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  litice  the  crea- 
tion. 

"  Learned  men  (fays  Mr  Miln*)  have  labnurfd  to  ^^^^^^ 
find  nut  the  fituation  of  ParaJife,   which  feems  to  be  T.'cat. 
but  a  vague  and  uncertain  inquiry  ;  for  the  Mofaic  de-  Licluns, 
fcription   of  it  wIH  not  fuit  any  place  on  the  prefent 
globe.    He  mentions  two  rivers  in  its  vicinity,  wc.  Pi. 
fon  and  Gihon.  of  which  noveftigescan  now  be  found. 
The  other  two  ftll!  remain,  vn.  the  Hiddckel,  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the   Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates,  whofe  ftrca.ms 
imite    together   at    a  confiderable   diltance   above  the 
Petfian  gulph  ;   in   fome   part  of  which,  it   is  l.ighly 
probable  the  happy  garden  once  lay  (a).     This  gulph 

J8 


(a)  "  Cod  (we  are  tolJ)  placed  at  the  enjl  of  the  garden  of  Eden  cherubims  and  a  faming  fivord,  ivhicb  turned 
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Paradife.  13  eaftward  both  of  the  land  of  Midian  and  the  wil- 
'"•""i^"""'  (lernefs  of  Sinai ;  in  one  of  which  places  Mofes  wrote 
his  hiftory.  But  fince  the  formation  of  this  earth,  it 
haB  unden^one  great  chanq;es  from  earthqunke^,  inun- 
dation?,  aaJ  many  othei- caufes.  The  gariiii,  how- 
ever, feems  to  have  been  a  peninfiila,  for  "ic  way  or 
entrance  into  it  is  afterwards  mentioned.  We  are  told 
that  a  '  rivtr  went  out  of  it  ;'  which,  according  to 
fome,  (hould  be  rendered  '  run  on  the  outfide  of  it,' 
nnd  thus  gave  it  the  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe  :  for  had  the 
Ei'phrates  run  through  the  middle  of  the  garden,  one 
half  of  it  would  have  been  ufelefs  to  Adam,  without  a 
trideje  or  hoat  wherewith  to  have  crofied  it." 

The   .'earned  autliors  of  the  Univerfcl  Hiftory,   in 
their  account  of  rarities  natural  and  artificial  in  Syria, 
i  mention  "  a  fpot  which  is  iHll  fhown  as  the  place  where 

once  flood  the  garden  of  Eden,  or  Terreftrial  Paradde. 
And  Indeed  it  is  in  all  refpefts  fo  !>eautiful  and  rich, 
and  yields  fo  delightful  a  profpeft  from  the  adjacent 
hills,  that  there  is  hardly  another  place  in  the  world 
that  has  a  fairer  title  to  the  name  it  bears.  Its  proxi- 
mity to  Daraafcus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  near  the  foun- 
tain head  of  the  Jordan  ;  its  fituation  between  the  Ti- 
gris or  Hiddtkel,  the  Euphrates,  the  Phafisor  Philon, 
the  Araxes  or  Gihon  (which  laft  has  thofe  names  from 
its  vaft  rapidity  above  all  other  known  rivers),  its  bor- 
dering upon  the  land  of  Chus,  famed  for  its  fine  gold  ; 
all  thefe  and  many  other  marks  fpecified  by  Mofes, 
together  with  its  charming  and  furpriling  fruicfulnef!, 
and  Lonftant  verdure,  have  induced  a  great  number  of 
commentators  to  fettle  that  celebrated  and  fo  much 
fought  after  fpot  here,  and  to  deem  it  the  moil  valuable 
of  all  the  natural  r.iritits  of  this  country." 

Chriftians,  however,  need  not  be  told,  that  however 
curious  or  amufing  this  inquiry  may  be,  the  determi- 
nation of  it  is  of  no  importance,  fince  we  are  all  well 
aflTnred  that  the  celeftial  paradlfe  is  that  place  of  pure 
and  refined  delight  in  which  the  fouls  of  the  blelTcd 
enjoy  everlifling  happinefs. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  in  this  place  to 
give  a  dtfcription  of  the  paradlfe  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans.    The  fenfuallty  and  abfurdity  ot  that  impollor 
mull  be  apparent  to  all  men.     Their  religion  has  no 
,  confiftenty  in  its  parts,  and  the  defcriptions  of  the  fu- 

ture enjoyment  of  the  falthtul  are  miferable  inftances 
of  human  weaknefs  and  folly. 

"  The  paradife  of  the  Mohammedans  is  faid  by 
them  to  be  fituated  above  the  feven  heavens,  or  in  the 
feventh,  and  next  under  the  throne  of  God  ;  and  toex- 
prefs  the  amenity  of  the  place,  they  tell  us  that  the 
earth  of  it  is  of  the  fineft  wheat  flour,  or  of  the  pureft 
muft,  or  of  faffron  ;  and  that  its  Hones  are  pearls  and 
jacinths,  the  walls  of  its  buildings  enriched  with  gold 
and  filver,  and  the  trunks  of  all  its  trees  of  gold,  amongft 
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which  the  mod  remarkable  is  the  tree  luia,  or  tree  of  P.iradTe 
happinefs.  They  pretend  that  this  tree  ftands  in  the  ^■^— v— ■ 
palace  of  Mohammed,  though  a  branch  of  it  will  reach 
to  the  houf^  of  ev^ry  tuie  believer,  loaded  with  pome- 
granates, dates,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  of  furpriflng 
bignefs,  anil  delicious  taftes,  unknown  to  mortals.  If 
a  man  defires  to  eat  of  any  particular  kind  of  fruit,  it 
will  immediately  be  prefentevl  to  him  ;  or  if  he  choofea 
flelh,  birds  ready  drefied  will  be  fet  before  him,  and 
fuch  as  he  may  wifh  for.  They  add,  that  this  tree 
will  fupply  the  hlclTed,  not  only  with  fruit,  but  with 
filk  garments  alfo,  and  bealls  to  ride  on,  adorned  with 
rich  trappings,  all  which  will  burll  forth  from  the 
fruit ;  and  that  the  tree  is  [o  large,  that  a  perfon 
mounted  on  the  fleetell  horfe  would  not  be  able  to  gal- 
lop from  one  end  of  its  Ihade  to  the  other  in  loO 
years.  Plenty  of  water  being  one"  of  the  gieateft  ad- 
ditions to  the  pleafantnefs  of  any  place,  the  Alcoraa 
often  fpeaks  of  the  rivers  of  paradife  as  the  principal 
ornament.  Some  of  thefe  rivers  are  faid  to  flow  with 
water,  fome  with  milk,  fome  with  wine,  and  otheis 
with  honey  :  all  of  them  have  their  fources  in  the  root 
of  this  tree  of  happinefs  ;  and,  as  if  thefe  rivers  were 
not  fufficient,  we  are  told  that  the  garden  of  this  para» 
dife  is  alfo  watered  by  a  great  number  of  lefler  fprings 
and  fountains,  whofe  pebbles  are  rubies  and  emeralds, 
their  earth  of  camphor,  their  beds  of  mulk,  and  their 
fides  of  faffron.  IJut  all  thofe  glories  will  be  eclipfed 
by  the  refplendent  and  exquifite  beauty  of  the  giils  of 
paradife,  the  enjoyment  of  whofe  company  will  con- 
ftitute  the  principal  felicity  of  the  faithful.  Thefe 
(they  fay)  ate  not  formed  of  clay,  as  mortal  women, 
but  of  pure  mulk  ;  and  are,  as  their  prophet  often  af- 
firms in  his  Alcoran,  free  from  all  the  natural  defefts 
and  incoiiveniences  incident  to  the  fex.  Being  alfo  of 
the  llritleft  modefty,  they  keep  themfelves  fccluded 
from  public  view  in  pavilions  of  hollow  pearls,  fo  large, 
that,  as  fome  traditions  have  it,  one  of  them  will  be 
no  lefo  than  16,  or,  as  others  fay,  60  miles  long, 
and  as  many  broad.  With  thefe  the  inhabitants  of 
paradife  may  tafte  pleafures  in  their  height  ;  and  for 
this  purpofc  will  be  endowed  with  extraordinaiy  abi- 
lities, and  enjoy  a  perpetual  youth." 

P.iKADisE-LoJl,  the  name  of  a  modern  epic  poem, 
the  firll  and  finell  of  thofe  compofed  by  Milton. 

The  fubjeCl  of  this  poem  is  extraordinary  ;  it  had 
never  before  been  attempted,  and  feemed  to  be  above 
the  efforts  of  human  genius.  Antfels  and  devils  are 
not  the  machinery,  but  the  principal  aftois  in  it ;  fo 
that  what  would  appear  marvellous  in  any  other  com- 
pofition,  is  in  this  only  the  natural  courfe  of  events.—- 
The  poet's  intention  was,  as  he  exprefles  it  himfelf,  to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  How  far  Milton 
was    happy    in    the    choice   of  his   fubjedl,    may    be 

queftioned. 


eisery  ivay,  to  keep  the  ivay  of  t lie  tree  of  life.  In  Scripture,  the  extraordinary  judgments  of  God  are  faid  to  be 
executed  by  his  angels,  who  are  fometimes  compared  to  flames  ot  fiic.  Therefore  the  cherubim  and  the  fla- 
ming fword  may  probably  mean  nothing  more  than  that  a  large  portion  of  ground  on  the  ealtward  of  Para- 
dife was  fet  on  fire  during  the  above  awful  occafion,  and  continued  burning  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  flame 
thereof  at  a  diilance  appeared  like  a  brandilhed  fword,  turning  every  way  with  the  wind.  Now  if  the  foil  of 
Eden  was  bituminous,  hke  that  of  Gomorrah  (which  was  once  fo  fertile  as  to  bf  compared  to  the  "  garden 
of  the  Lord"),  the  fire  would  continue  buining  tPil  it  produced  the  fame  effttl  in  the  one  place  as  it  did  in 
the  other,  and  turned  a  great  part  ot  that  trLCt  into  fea :  which  feeins  to  countenance  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
place  the  fituation  of  Paradife  in  fome  part  of  the  Perfian  Gulph." 
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adife,  queftioned.      It  has  led    him  into  diiEcult   ground, 

difea.  though    it  certainly   fuited   the    daring  fublimity   of 

*         his  genius.      It  is  a  fuVijeft  for  wliich  he  alone  w^s 

fitted  ;    and,    in  the  condi'.tl  of  it,  he  has  fhown   a 

ftretch   both  of  iniagination   and   invention  \vhich  is 

perfetlly  wonderful. 

Bird  of  Pak/idisf.     See  the  following  article. 
PARADISEA,  -n  ornithology  ;   a  genus  of  birds 
'^'^      belongincr  to  the  order  of  pica;.     The  beak  is  covered 
'  with  a  belt  or  collar  of  downy  feathers  at  the  bafe  ; 
and  the  feathers  on  the  fides  are  very  long. 

"  Birds  of  this  genus  (fays  Latliam)  have  the  bill 
flightly  bending  ;  the  bafe  covered  with  velvet-like  fea- 
thers. The  noftrils  are  fmall,  and  concealed  by  the 
feathers.  The  nil  confils  of  lo  feathers;  the  two 
middle  ones,  and  fom^times  more  in  feveral  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  are  very  long,  and  wc'ibed  only  at  the  bafe  and 
tips.  The  legs  and  feet  are  very  larue  and  llr.-ng  : 
they  have  three  toes  forward,  one  backward,  and  the 
inid<'le  connected  to  the  outer  one  as  far  as  tlie 
firft  joint.  The  whole  of  this  genus  have,  till  lately, 
been  very  imperfeftly  known  ;  few  cabinets  pofFclTing 
more  than  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  Greater,  or  what  is 
called  the  common  bird  of  Parail'ife  ;  nor  h:is  any  fet  of 
birds  given  rfe  to  more  fablrs,  the  various  tales  con- 
cerning which  are  to  be  found  in  every  author  ;  fuch 
as,  their  never  touching  tlie  ground  from  their  birth 
to  death  ;  living  wholly  on  the  dew  ;  being  produced 
without  legs ;  and  an  hundred  fuch  ftories,  too  ridi- 
culous even  to  mention.  This  laft  error  is  Icarcely  at 
this  moment  wholly  eradicated.  The  circumftance 
which  gave  rife  to  it  did  not  indeed  at  firll  proceed 
from  an  intention  to  deceive,  but  merely  from  accident. 
In  the  p  ris  of  the  world  which  produce  thefe  birds, 
the  natives  marie  ufe  of  thcni  as  aigrets,  r.nd  other  or- 
naments of  dtefs  ;  and  in  courfe  threw  away  the  kfs 
brilliant  parts.  The  whole  tiouble  they  were  at  on 
this  occafion,  was  merely  to  {k\u  the  bird,  and,  after 
pullii-.g  off  the  legs,  coarfer  parts  of  the  wings,  Sic. 
thruft  a  ftitk  down  the  throat  into  the  body,  letting 
an  inch  or  two  hang  out  of  the  mouth,  beyond  the 
bill ;  on  the  1  ird's  drying,  the  ftin  collapfed  about  the 
flick,  which  became  fixed,  and  fupported  the  whole. 
They  had  then  no  more  to  do  than  to  put  ihis  end  of 
it  into  a  focket  fitted  to  teceive  it,  or  fallen  it  in  fome 
manner  to  the  turban,  &c.  By  degrees  thefe  were 
imported  into  the  other  ides  for  the  farce  ufes,  and 
aiccrwards  were  coveted  by  the  Japanefe,  Chincfe,  and 
Perfians,  in  whofe  countries  they  are  frequently  feen, 
as  well  as  in  many  p^ris  of  India  ;  the  grandees  of 
thefe  laft  parts  not  only  ornamer.ting  thcmfdves  with 
thefe  beautiful  plumes,  but  adorning  even  their  horles 
with  the  fame." 

The  Portuguefe  firft  found  thefe  birds  on  the  ifland 
of  Gilolo.  the  Papua  iflands,  and  New  Guinea  ;  and 
they  were  known  by  the  name  of  birds  of  the  fun.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ternate  call  them  manuco  dciuata,  the 
"  bird  of  God  ;"  whence  the  n:ime  manuco  dinta,  ufcd 
by  fome  naturalifts,  is  derived.  According  to  fome  fa- 
bulous accounts,  this  bird  has  no  legs,  lives  conftantly 
on  wing,  and  in  the  air  ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  thele 
accounts,  the  legs  of  all  the  dead  biids  offered  to  fnle 
were  cut  off.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Aros,  who  refort 
yearly  toBanda,  undeceived  the  Dutch,  and  freed  them 
from  thofe  prejudices.    Aootber  reafon  for  cutting  off 
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the  legs  is,  that  the  fcirds  are  more  eafily  preferved  Paradifea. 

without  them  ;    befides    that  the  Moors  wanted  the  ^""^ 

birds  without  legs,  in  order  to  put  them  on  in  their 

mock-fights  as  ornaments  to  their  helmets.     The  in-. 

ha'^-itants  of  Aroo,  however,  have  brought  the  birds 

with  legs  for  80  or  go  years  ;  and  Pijafetta,  (hipmate 

of  Ferdinand  M.!gellan,  proved,  about  the  year  1J25, 

an  eye-witnefs  that  thefe  creatures  were  not  without 

legs.     However,  the  peculiar  length  and  ftrufture  of 

their  fcapular  feathers  hinders  them  from  fettling,  in 

high  winds,  on  trees  ;  and  when  they  are  thrown  on 

the  ground  by  thefe  winds,  they  cannot  rife  again.     If 

taken  by  the  natives,  they   are  immediately  killed,  as 

their  food  is  not  known  ;  and  they  defend  themfelves 

with  great  courage  with  their  formidable  bills. 

Latham  enumerates  eight  fpecics,  but  fufpefts  there- 
may  be  more.  We  Ihall  faiisfy  ourfelves  with  the- 
following  : 

I.  The  largeft  biid  of  Paradife  is  commonly  two  ■ 
feet  four  inches  in  length  ;  the  head  is  fmall ;  the  bill 
hard  and  long,  of  a  pale  colour.  The  head  and  back- 
p.'.rt  of  the  neck  is  lemon-coloured,  a  little  black  about 
the  eyes  ;  about  the  neck,  the  bird  is  of  the  brightell 
glolfy  emerald  green,  foft  like  velvet ;  as  is  alfo  the- 
breail,  which  is  bla.k  :  the  wm.s  are  large,  and  chef- 
nuccoloured  ;  the  back-part  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  long,  ftraight,  narrow  feathers,  of  a  pale  brown 
colour,  fimihr  to  the  plumes  of  the  oftrich.  Thefe 
feathers  are  fpread  when  the  bird  is  on  the  wing  ;  for 
which  reafon  he  can  keep  very  long  in  the  air.  On 
both  fides  of  the  belly  are  two  tufts  of  ftiff  and  /liorter 
feathers,  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  (hining.  From  the 
rump  proceed  two  long  lliff  Ihafts,  which  are  feather- 
ed on  their  extremities. 

Thefe  birds  are  not  found  in  Key,  an  ifland  fifty 
Dutch  miles  ealt  of  Banda  ;  but  they  are  found  at. 
the  Aroo  iflands,  lying  15  Dutch  miles  farther  eafl: 
than  Key,  during  the  wefterly  or  dry  monfoon  ;  and 
they  return  to  New  Guinea  as  foon  as  the  eafter» 
ly  or  wet  monfoon  fets  in.  They  come  always  in  a 
flock  of  ^o  or  40,  and  are  led  by  a  bird  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Aroo  call  the  king.  This  leader  is 
black,  with  red  fpots  ;  and  conftantly  flies  ^iigher  than 
the  reft  of  the  flock,  which  never  forfake  him,  but 
fettle  as  foon  as  he  fettles  :  a  circumftance  that  fre- 
quently proves  their  ruin  when  the  king  lights  on  the 
ground,  whence  they  are  not  able  to  rife  on  account 
of  the  Angular  ftrudure  and  difpofiiion  of  their  plu- 
mage. They  are  likewife  unable  to  fly  with  the  wind, 
which  would  ruin  their  loofe  plumage  ;  but  take  their 
f['vj\\t  conftantly  againft  it,  cautious  not  to  venture  out 
in  hard  klowing  weather,  as  a  ftrong  wind  frequently. 
ol  liges  them  to  come  to  the  ground.  During' their 
fli^'ht  they  cry  like  ftarlings.  Their  note,  however, 
approaches  more  to  the  croaking  of  r.ivens  ;  which  is 
heard  very  plainly  when  thty  are  in  diftrefs  from  a 
frefli  gale  blowing  on  the  back  of  their  plumage.  In 
Aroo,  thefe  bii-ds  fettle  on  the  highelt  tree;!,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  ficus  benjaniina  of  the  hortus  malalia- 
ticus,  commonly  called  the  •zvariti^a  tree.  The  natives 
c  .trh  them  with  bird-lime  or  in  ncofes,  or  fhoot  them 
with  blunt  arrows  ;  but  though  fome  are  ftill  alive 
when  they  fall  into  their  hands,  the  catchers  kill  them 
i;i>mediate!y,  and  fometimcs  cut  the  le;j;s  off;  then 
tljey  dsaw  out  the  eijlrails,  dry  and  fumigate  the  bo- 
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TaradiTca.  dies  wiA  fulphur  or  fmoke  only,  ami  fell  them  at 
'  V  Banda  for  half  a  rixJoUar  each;  but  at  Aroo  they  may 
he  bought  for  a  fpikennil  or  a  piece  of  old  iron. 
Flocks  of  thefe  birds  are  often  feen  flying  from  one 
i^aiid  to  the  other  a^;ainft  the  wind.  In  caie  they 
find  the  wind  become  too  powerful,  they  fly  ftraight 
up  into  the  air,  till  they  come  to  a  place  where  it  is 
lefs  agitated,  and  then  continue  their  flight.  During 
the  c.idcrn  monfoon  their  tails  are  rr.oulred,  fo  that 
they  have  them  only  during  four  months  of  the  wcftcrn 
inonfoon. 

z.Thefmallerbirdof  Paradifeisabout2oinchesIong. 
His  be.  k  i?  lead  coloured,  and  paler  ijt  the  point.  The 
eyesarcfmall,  and  inclufe'.  in  black  ibnut  the  neck.  The 
.head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  of  a  -'irty  yellow  ;  the 
fiack  of  a  greyifh  yelluw;  tbebreart  md  belly  of  a  dufl<y 
colour  ;  the  wings  fmall,  an  1  chefnut-coloured.  The 
long  plumage  is  a!.'OUt  a  foot  in  length,  and  paler  than 
in  the  large  fpecies  ;  as  in  general  the  colours  of  this 
bird  are  lefs  bright  than  the  former.  The  two  long 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  conllantly  thrown  au;.y  by  the 
native.'!.  This  is  in  all  lefpcfts  like  the  greater  fort  ; 
and  they  likewife  follow  a  king  or  lerider,  who  is, 
however,  hhicker,  with  a  purplilh  cr.ft,  and  hner  in 
colour  than  the  reft.  The  neck  and  bill  are  largev  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female.  Thfy  rood  on  the  tops 
of  the  highelt  trees,  and  do  not  migrate  like  the  other 
kind.  Some  fay,  that  the  birds  of  this  fpecies,  find- 
ing themfelves  weak  through  age,  foar  llraight  to- 
wards the  fun  till  they  are  tired,  and  fall  dead  to  the 
ground.  The  natives  draw  the  entrails,  fear  the  birds 
•with  a  hot  iron,  and  put  them  in  a  tube  of  bamboo 
for  prefervation. 

3.  and  4.  The  large  black  bird  of  Paradife  is 
brought  without  wings  or  legs  for  fale ;  fo  that  no  ac- 
curate defcription  of  it  hath  yet  been  given.  Its  fi- 
gure, when  ftuffed,  is  narrow  and  round,  but  ftrctch- 
cd  in  length  to  the  extent  of  foi:r  fpans.  The  plu- 
mage on  the  neck,  head,  and  belly,  is  black  and  vel- 
vet-like, with  a  hue  of  purple  and  gold,  which  ap- 
pears very  ftrong.  fhe  bill  is  blackiih,  and  one  inth 
in  length.  On  both  fides  are  two  bunches  of  fea- 
thers, which  have  the  appearance  of  wings,  although 
they  be  very  different,  the  wings  being  cut  off  by  the  na- 
tives. This  plumage  is  foft,  broad,  fimilar  to  pea- 
cocks feathers,  with  a  glorious  glofs  and  greenllh  hue, 
and  all  bent  upwards  ;  which  Valentine  thinks  is  occa- 
fioncd  by  the  birds  being  kept  in  hollow  bamboo-reeds. 
The  feathers  of  the  tail  are  of  unequal  length ;  thofe 
next  to  the  belly  are  narrow,  like  hair  ;  the  two  up- 
permort  are  much  longer,  and  pointed  ;  thofe  imme- 
diately under  them  are  a  fpan  and  a  half  longer  than 
the  upper  ones  ;  they  are  ftiff,  on  both  fides  fringed 
•  with  a  plumage  like  hair,  black  above,  but  gloffy  be- 
low. Birds  of  this  kind  are  brought  only  from  one 
particular  phce  of  New  Guinea.  Bcfides  the  large 
black  bird  oi  P.iradife,  there  is  Hill  another  fort,  whofe 
plumage  is  equal  in  length,  but  thinner  in  body,  black 
above,  and  without  any  remarkable  glofs,  not  having 
thnfe  fhii-.ing  peacock-feathers  which  are  found  on  the 
greater  fpecies.  Thi.i  wants  hktwife  the  three  long 
pointed  feathers  of  the  tail  belonging  to  the  larger 
bl:Kk  fpecies. 

5.  The  white  bird  of  Paradife  is  the  mod  rare,  and 
has  two  varieties ;  one  quite  white,  and  the  other  black 
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and  white.  The  former  is  very  rare.  Tte  fscond  has 
the  fore-pnrt  black,  and  the  back  part  white  ;  -^ith 
I  2  irooked  wiry  ihafts,  which  are  aimed  naked,  tho', 
in  fome  places,  covered  with  hairs. 

6.  in  the  year  1689  a  new  fpesies  of  the  black 
bird  of  P.iridife  was  feen  in  Amboyna.  This  was 
only  one  foot  in  length,  with  a  fine  purple  hue,  a 
fm..ll  head,  ami  a  (Iraight  bill.  On  its  back,  near  the 
wingri,  are  feathers  c!  a  bine  and  purple  colour,  as  on 
the  other  bird,'!  of  Paradife  ;  but  under  the  wings  and 
over  all  the  belly  they  are  yellow  coloured,  as  in  the 
common  fort :  on  the  back  of  the  neck  they  are 
moufe-coloured  mixed  with  green.  It  is  remarkable 
in  this  fpecies,  that  there  are  before  the  wings  two 
roundifh  tiiftii  of  feather?,  which  are  green-edged,  and 
may  be  moved  at  pleafure  by  the  bird,  like  wings. 
Inltead  of  a  tail,  he  has  ii  or  13  black,  naked,  wire- 
like ihafts,  hanging  promifcuoully  like  feathers.  His 
legs  are  flrong,  and  have  fharp  claws.  The  head  is 
remarkably  fmall;  and  the  eyes  arc  alfo  fmall,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  black. 

7.  The  lad  fpecieu  we  fhall  mention  is  the  king's  bird. 
This  creature  is  about  feven  inches  long,  and  fomewhat 
larger  thari  a  titmoufe.  Its  head  and  eyes  are  fmall  ; 
the  bill  llraight  ;  the  eyes  included  in  circles  of  bUck 
plumage;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  flame-coloured;  the 
back  of  the  neck  blood-coloured  ;  the  neck  and  bread 
of  a  chefnut  colour,  with  a  ring  of  the  brightelt  eme- 
rald-grccii.  Its  wings  are  in  proportion  ftrong  ;  and 
the  quill  feathers  dark,  with  red  fhining  plumes,  fpots, 
and  llripes.  The  tail  is  llraight,  fhort,  and  brown. 
Two  long  naked  black  Ihafts  projeft  from  the  rump, 
at  leall  a  haud-breadth  beyond  the  tail  ;  having  at 
their  extremities  femilunar  twilled  plumage,  of  the 
moft  glaring  green  colour  above,  and  duflcy  bclsw. 
The  belly  is  white  and  green  fprinkled  ;  and  on  each 
fide  is  a  tuft  of  long  plumage,  feathered  with  a  broad 
margin,  being  on  one  fide  grten  and  on  the  other 
duiky.  The  back  is  blood-red  and  brown,  (liining 
like  lilk.  The  legs  are  in  fi/.e  like  thofe  of  a  lark, 
three  fore-tots  and  one  back-toe.  This  bird  affo- 
ciates  not  with  any  of  the  other  birds  of  Paradife  ; 
but  flits  folitary  from  bufh  to  bufh,  wherever  he  feet 
red-berries,  without  ever  getting  on  t.ill  trees. 

Thofe  who  wifh  for  minuter  information  refpefting 
this  curious  genus,  we  mull  refer  to  Latham's  Synop- 
fis,  and  Buffon's  Birds,  vol.  iic.  &c. 

PARADOX,  "raf "J'?",  in  philofophy,  a propofition 
feemingly  abfurd,  as  being  contrary  to  fome  received 
opinions,  but  yet  true  in  faft. 

The  vulgar  and  illiterate  take  almoft  every  thing, 
even  the  moll  important,  upon  the  authority  of  others, 
without  ever  examining  it  themfelves.  Although  thi» 
implicit  confidence  is  feldom  attended  with  any  bad 
confequences  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  it  has  ne- 
verthelefs,  in  other  things,  been  much  abufed;  and  in 
political  and  religious  matters  ha3'*5roduced  fatal  cffefts. 
On  the  other  hand,  knowing  and  learned  men,  to  avoid 
this  weaknefs,  have  fallen  into  the  contrary  extreme  : 
fome  of  them  believe  every  ching  to  be  imreafonable, 
or  impoffible,  that  appears  fo  to  their  firll  apprehen- 
fion  ;  not  adverting  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  human 
underllanding,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  objetts,  with 
their  mutual  operations,  combinations,  and  affections, 
that  may  be  piefeuted  to  it. 
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It  nuifl  !-e  oivneJ,   that  cretliil.'ty  h^s  done  much  but  never  amounts  to  the  dillance  between  the  afymi- 

)re  mifchief  in  t!ie  worl  1  th'.n  incredulity  has  flotir,  tcte  and  tKe  bafe.      In  like  manner    a  curvilinear  area 

or  ever  will  do  ;  becaufc  the   influences  of  the  latter  niay  increafe  while  the  bafe  is  produced,  and  a'nroach 

extend  only  to  fiich   r.s  have  fome  fh-re  of  literature,  continually  to  a  certain  finite  fprce,  but  never 'amount 

or  afFeft  the  reputation  thereof.    And  iince  tlie  huir.an  to  it  j  and  a   folid   may  increafe  in  the  fame  m 

is  not   neccftarily   impelled,   without   evidence,  and  yet  never  amount  to  a  given  folid.  See  M'L 

to  belief  or  unbelief,  but   may  fnfpcn^'.  its  alfent  Fluxions,     ^ee  LoG^RiTHMic-Curie. 


e  manner, 
uurin's 


innnity  :   ana  yit  >ina  women. 

eafily  dcmcnara-         PARAGOGE,.;n  grammar,  a  figure  whereby 

!ianics   woidd  be  letter  or  fyllable  is  added  10  the  end   of  a   word  ; 

'  were  told,  that  '^'^^^,  for  me ;  dkiir.  for  tiic'i,  Sec. 


mind  la 
cither 

to,  or  dilTent  from,  any  propofition  till  after  a  thorough  PARADOXI,  a  fort  of  mimes  or  bufToons  amon^ 

examination  ;  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  men  of  learnmg,  the  anciencs,  who  entertained  the  people  with  extem- 
efpeci.iUy  philofoplicrj,  would  not  haftily,  and  by  firil  pore  effufions  of  drollery.  Thev  were  alfo  called  Pa- 
appearnnccj,  determine  themfelves  with  refpcft  to  the  radoxologi,  Ordonarii,  Niankol:,^],  zr\i  ./Inlulogi.  Sec 
truth    cr    falfebooj,     poffibility    or    impoflibility,    of    Mi  mi. 

things.  PARAGAUD^,     among    the     Roman:;,    were 

A  pcrfon  who  has  made  Lut  little  progrefs  in  the  wreaths  of  gold,  or  filk  asd  gold,  interwoven  in  not 
maihematic?,  though  in  other  refpeifts  learned  and  fe«'cd  to,  their  garments.  The  giirmrnt  was  fometimes 
judicious,  would  be  apt  to  pronounce  it  impofCble  that  of  one  colour,  with  one  paragauJse  ;  fometimes  of  two 
two  lines,  which  were  nowhere  two  inches  afunder,  colours,  with  two  paiagauda; ;  or  three  colours  with 
may  continually  approach  toward  one  another,  and  three  paragaudie,  &c.  They  were  worn  both  by  men 
yet  never  meet,  though  continued  to  infinity  :  and  yit  and  women, 
the  truth  of  this  jiropofition  may  be  e 
ted.  And  many,  who  are  good  med 
as  apt  to  pronounce  the  fame,   if  they 

though  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  fhould  take  equally  PARAGRAPH,  in  general,  denotes  a  feflion  or 
dtep  into  the  teeth  of  three  others,  it  fliould  affeft  divifion  of  a  chapter;  and  in  references  is  marked 
them  in  fuch  a  mannei,  that,  in  turning  it  any  way     thus,   f[. 

round  ito  axis,  it  fhould  turn  one  of  them  the  fame  PARAGUAY,  or  La  Plata,  a  province  of  Spa- 
way,  another  the  contrar)-  way,  and  the  third  no  way  ni(h  America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  of 
2t  aU-      ,  the  Amazons;  on  the  eaft,  by  Brazil;   en  the  fouth. 

No  fcience  aboundj  more  with  paradoxes  than  geo-  by  Pat?.gonia  ;  and  on  the  welt,  by  Chili  and  Peru 
metry  ;  thus,  that  a  right  line  (hould  continujlly  :,p-  This  country  was  firft  difcovered  by  Sebaftion  Gibot' 
pioach  to  the  hyperbola,  and  yet  never  reach  it,  is  a  who,  in  1  j:6,  paifed  from  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the  river 
true  paradox;  and  in  the  fame  manner  a  fpiral  may  P'^ana  in  fm,.li  barks,  and  thence  entered  the  river  calU 
continually  approach  to  a  point,  and  yet  net  re.ich  it  ed  Uruguay.  It  was  not,  however,  thoroughly  reduced 
in  any  nu:Bber  of  revolutions,  however  great.  till  the  Jcfiiits  obtained  pt^fTeffion  of  it.   A  few  of  thefe 

Tlie  Copernican  fyftem  is  a  paradox  to  the  common  went  to  Paraguay  foon  a'ter  the  city  of  AfTumption 
people  ;  but  the  learned  are  all  agreed  as  to  its  truth,  was  founded,  and  converted  about  50  Indian  familie.'- 
Geometricians  have  of  late  been  accufed  of  maintain-  who  foon  induced  many  others  to  follow  their  example 
ing  paradoxes  ;  and  fome  Ao  indeed  ufe  very  myfterious  on  account  of  the  pejce  and  tranquillity  they  enjoyed 
terms  in  expreffing  thcmfLlves  about  afymptotes,  the  under  the  fithers.  They  had  lomT  refilled  the  Spa- 
fume  of  infinite  pro^;rcflions,  the  areas  comprehended  niards  asd  Portugueft ;  but  the  Jefults,  by  learnin- 
between  curves  r.nd  their  afymjjloteb,  and  the  folids  their  language,  conforming  to  their  manners,  &c.  foon 
generated  f  om  thefe  ireas,  the  length  of  fome  fpirals,  acquired  great  author  ty  among  them  ;  till  at  laft,  by 
Sic.  But  all  thefe  paradoxes  and  my  lleries  amount  to  fteadily  putfuing  the  fair.e  artful  meafires,  they  arrived 
no  more  than  this  ;  that  the  line  or  number  may  be  at  the  higheil  degree  of  power  and  influence,  being  in 
continually  acquiring  incr  mtnts,  and  thofe  increments  a  manner  the  a!  folute  fovcreigns  of  a  great  part  of  this 
may  decreafe  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  whole  line  or  extenfive  coui.tty  ;  for  above '353,000  families  are  faid 
number  fhall  never  amount  to  a  given  line  cr  number,  to  have  been  fubjeft  to  them,  living  in  obedience  and 
The  nccefTity  of  admitting  it  is  obvious  from  the  na-  awe  bordering  on  adoration,  yet  orocured  without  the 
ture  of  the  moll  common  geometrital  figures :  thus,    leall  violence  or  conflraint. 

while  the  tanf^ent  of  a  circle  increafes,  the  area  of  the  We  have  the  following  particular  account  of  the  mif-  c 
correfponding  feftor  increafes,  but  never  amounis  to  a  fions  of  Paraguay,  in  the  words  of  Don  Joree  Juan  ■'\-c.  t-T 
quadrant.  Neither  is  it  difficult  to  conceive,  that  if  a  "  The  territories  of  the  miflions  of  Paraguay  compre^ 
figure  be  concave  towards  a  bafe,  and  have  an  a'ymp-  hended  not  only  the  province  of  that  name,  but  alfo 
tote  parallel  to  the  bife  (as  it  happens  when  we  take  »  great  part  of  the  provinced  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 
a  parallel  to  the  afymptote  of  the  logarithmic  curve,  Tucuman,  and  Butnos  .-\yres.  The  temper.iturc  (a) 
or  of  the  hyperbola,  for  a  bafe),  that  the  ordinate  of  the  air  is  good,  though  fomewhat  raoiit,  and  in 
m  this  cafe  pJwavs  increafes  while  th«  bafe  is  produced,  fome  parts  rather  cold  :  the  foil  in  many  places  is  fer- 
VoL.XIII.  Pjrt  II.  4Z  tile- 


t.  Mag, 


(a)  The  climate  of  Paragujy  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Spain  ;  and  the  diftlnftions  between  the  feafon^ 
are  much  the  fame.  In  winter,  indeed,  violent  tempefts  of  wind  and  rain  are  very  frequent,  accompanied 
•with  inch  dreadful  chps  of  thunder  and  lightning  as  fill  the  inhabitants,  though  ufed  to  them,  with  teriot  and 
confteinat.on.  Jn  fummer,  theesccffive  heats  arc  mitigate.-!  by  gentle  breezes,  which  conllantly  be?in  at  eij'ht 
"or  nine  jn  the  morning,  'a  a 
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Parr.gusy.  tilei'n);  r.nd  produces  in  great  abundir.ce  not  only  tlic 
'—-\r—' fruits  an!  vegelabhs  peculiar  to  America,  but  alfo 
tlioi'e  of  E\irope  which  have  bsen  introduced  there. 
The  chief  articles  of  their  commifrce  rj-e  cotton,  to- 
bacco, forne  fugar,  and  the  herb  called  Puniguay. ^Every 
town  g:--.thers  annually  more  than  2000  ariobas  of  cot- 
ton, of  a  quarter  of  an  hundred  weight  each,  which 
the  Inrliaua  manufaflure  into  ftuSFs,  There  are  alfo 
great  qmntitics  of  tobacco  produced.  But  the  chief 
r.iticle'io  the  herb  Paraguay  :  for  it  grows  only  in  the 
ddlrias  of  the  ir.ifiicns  ;  and  there  is  a  vail  ccnfiimp 
tion  of  this  herb  in  all  the  provinces  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
efpecially  of  that  called  camiii!,  which  is  the  pure  leaf; 
the  inxHilion  of  which  is  call.-d  mate,  and  is  drank,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Lims  twice  a  day  in  lifu  of  tea  or 
chocolate.  The  mate  which  is  made  by  the  infiifian  of 
the  ftalk  is  not  fo  much  elleemed. 

"  'Tis  now  almol  two  centuries  fincc  thefe  niifTions 
vere  firll  fet  on  foot  by  the  Jefuits.  The  bad  ma- 
nagement of  the  Portuguefe  greatly  favoured  the  views 
of  thtfc  fathers.  There  was  a  nation  of  Indians  called 
Guaranks,  fon-e  whereof  were  fettled  upon  the  banks 
cf  the  rivers  Uruguay  and  Parana,  and  others  iin  hun- 
dred le.<igiRS  higher  up  in  the  country  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Guayra.  The  Portuguefe  frequently  came 
upon  them,  and  by  force  canied  away  as  many  as  ihey 
thoiv^^ht  proper  to  their  plantations,  and  made  flaves 
of  thtni.  Offended  by  fnch  Ireatpnf  rt,  the  Guaranics 
rcfolved  to  quit  their  fettlements  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  thr  Portuguefe,  and  to  remove  into  the  province 
t>f  Paraguay.  Accordingly  a  migration  of  i2,odd 
perfors,  great  and  fmall,  enfued.  Thefe  the  JeUiits 
focn  converted ;  and  having  had  the  like  fuecefs  in 
converting  nbout  an  equal  number  of  the  natives  of 
Tape,  a  diftriit  in  Paraguay,  they  united  the  two 
nationi,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  domi- 
nion. Thefe  fathers  feem  to  have  trode  in  the  Heps  of 
the  firll  Incas,  and  to  have  civilized  nations  and  con- 
verted fouls  in  order  to  acquire  fubjedts.  According 
to  a  very  exad  account  t.ikcn  in  the  yesr  1  734,  theie 
were  then  32  towns  of  the  Guaranies,  which  were 
reckoned   to  contain  above  30,000  iarailies  ;  and  as 


the  new  converts  were  continually  increafing,  they  Pampua/. 
were  then  about  laying  the  lounjations  of  three  new  >— v— ' 
towns.  There-  \^ere  alfo  then  feven  very  populous 
towns  inhabited  by  the  converted  Chiquito  Indians, 
and  they  were  preparing  to  build  others  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  new  converts  ot  that  nation  which  were 
daily  made. 

"  The  milTions  of  Paraguay  are  furrounded  on  all 
fides  with  wild  or  unconverted  Indians  ;  fome  of  whom 
live  in  friendlhip  with  the  towns,  Ijut  others  harafi 
them  bv  frequ^'nt  incurlions.  The  father- miffionavies 
frequently  vifit  thefe  Indians,  and  preach  to  tb.em  ; 
and  from  thefe  expeditions  they  feldom  return  witliout 
bringing  idong,  with  them  foine  new  coRvertj  to  incor- 
porate with  their  civilized  fubjefts.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  they  fometimcs  penetrated  ico 
leagues  into  thoie  uncultivated  tr»tl^  where  wild  In- 
dians range  ;  and  it  is  obferved  that  they  meet  with 
the  lealt  fuecefs  amongll  thofc  nations  with  who.-n  any 
fugitive  Meftizos,  or  Spanilh  criminals,  have  taken  re- 
fuge. Ttie  diligence  of  thefe  fathers  is  certainly  worthy 
the  imitation  of  the  protellant  clergy. 

"  Every  town  has  its  curate,  who  isafli.lcd  by  one, 
and  very  often  by  two  prielln  of  the  fame  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  largeuef^  and  extent  of  the  town  and 
its  diftrift.  Thefe  two  or  three  priefts,  together  ••ith 
fix  beys  who  alhll  them  in  the  f-rvice  of  the  church, 
form  a  fmall  college  in  every  town,  wherein  the  hours 
and  other  excrcifes  are  regulated  with  the  fame  forma- 
lity and  cxa6tnefs  as  in  the  hi-ge  colleges  in  the  cities 
of  Peru  and  Chili.  The  moll  trouhlefome  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  affiftant  pritlls  are  the  perfonal  vifitacions 
which  they  are  obliged  to  make  to  tiie  Indians  to  pre- 
vent their  giving  themfe'ves  up  to  idlenefi  ;  for  fuch 
is  the  flothfulnefs  oi  the  Gusiranies,  that  if  they  were 
not  very  carefully  looked  after,  the  fociety  would  re- 
ceive no  benefit  or  advantage  from  them.  They  alfo 
attend  the  public  fliambles,  where  the  crttle  neceffary 
for  the  fullenance  of  the  Indians  are  daily  flaughtcred, 
and  diflidbute  t!)e  iiefh  amongll  all  the  iamilies  in  the  . 
town,  in  pioportion  to  the  number  of  peifons  wliereof 
each  family  conlills ;  io  that  all  rnay  havc  what  is  nc- 

celTary^ 


,  (b)  It  produces  inaiz,  manioc,  and  potatoes,  befides  many  fruits  and  fimphs  unknown  in  Europe.  Vines, 
however,  do  not  thrive,  except  in  fomc  particular  places.  Wheat  has  aifo  been  tried;  but  it  is  oniy  ufcd  for 
cakes  and  other  things  of  that  kind.  There  are  great  numbers  of  poifonous  ferpents,  and  others  of  enormous 
fize,  many  of  which  live  on  filh.  It  produces  alfo  abundance  of  fugar,  indigo,  pimento,  ipec;icU3nha,  and 
varietv  of  other  drugs  ;  and  above  all  the  herb  Paraguay,  wliich  it  cxpoi-ts  to  the  value  of  iCD,0;-ol.  annUHlty 
to  the  provinces  of  Chili  and  Peru.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a  raiddle-fized  tree,  refembling  an  orange  tree,  in  tafie 
not  unlike  mallows.  There  ai'e  three  gatherings  :  lirll,  the  buds  before  it  unfolds  its  leaves,  which  is  the  bell, 
feut  foonell  fuhieft  to  decay  ;  the  fecond  gathering  is  the  fullgi-own  leaves  at  the  firft  e.-^panfion  ;  the  third  is 
when  the  leaves  have  remained  on  fome  time  after  they  are  full  blown.  The  leaves  are  roalled,  and  then  kept 
in  pics  dug  in  tlie  ground  to  be  ready  for  fale.  Thefe  trees  gro.v  principally  in  the  moraffes  on  the  eaft  frde 
■  if  Paraguay,  but  now  are  dillributed  all  over  the  country.  The  manner  of  uGng  it  is,  to  dry  and  reduce  it 
alraoft  to  p'owderi  then  put  it  into  a  cup  with  lemon  juice  ani  fugar;  boiling  water  is  then  poured  on  it;  an  I 
the  liquor  dr-ank  as  foon  as  may  be.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  fcrviceable  in  all  diforders  of  the  head,  bread,  and 
ftomach  ;  it  prefer-ves  the  miners  from  the  noxious  mineral  ileams  with  which  they  would  otherwife  be  futto- 
cated  ;  is  a  fovereign  remedy  in  priti-id  fevers  and  the  fcurvy ;  allays  hunger ;  and  purifies  all  kind  of  water, 
by  infufin^  it  therein.  The  country  is  diverfified  with  forells,  mountains,  lovdands  (great  part  of  the  year 
under  water),  fertile  meadows,  and  mouiffcs.  Almoft  every  fvneft  abounds  with  bees,  wdiich  have  their  hivea. 
in  hollow  trees.  Befides  cotton,  the  country  produces  hemp,  flax,  corn,  rice,  and  wool ;  and  there  are  fuchi 
jiurr.l;ers  of  wild  cattle,  that  they  are  killed  only  for  theit  hides.  The  natives  differ  not  materially  from  thofe 
dtfcnbcd  under  the  article  America.  7 
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T>ara(MiRy.  eeffBfy,  none  what  !b  fuperfluou?.     They  alfo  vifit  the 

^ .^ fik,  and  ffe  that  thty  are  properly  taken    care   of. 

They  are  generally  employeil  the  whole  day  in  thefe 
aPairs,  fo  tliac  they  h?.vc  feldon;i  time  to  aflill  the 
curate  in  his  fpirltual  tunftions.  All  the  boys  anj 
girls  in  the  parilli  p.o  to  church  every  day  in  the  week 
(txctpt  on  tei'.ivuls  and  Sundays),  where  they  nre  in- 
ftvufted  by  the  curate.  On  Sundays  the  whole  parilh 
jro(.s  to  church  to  be  inftruaed.  'i  he  curste  is  beiidcs 
ebliged  to  go  to  confcft  the  fick,  nnS  to  adminiller 
the  v::it;cum  to  thofe  who  delire  it,  and  alfo  to  ptrt'orm 
r.ll  t!ic  other  funftions  peculiar  to  this  office.  In 
flii£lnefs  the  curate  fhould  he  appointed  in  this  man- 
ner. The  fociety  (liould  nominate  three  perfons  to 
tiie  trovernor  of  Buenos  Ayres  (in  whofc  governraerit 
the  nv'ffions  of  Parajjuay  are  included),  as  beinsi  vice- 
p;itron  of  the  miffious,  that  he  may  choofe  one  of  them 
lor  curate  ;  am":  t'.  e  curates  fliould  fe  inilruiied  in  the 
duties  of  their  oiTice  by  the  bifiiop  :  but  as  the  pro- 
vincials of  the  order  can  Lell  judge  who  are  properly 
qualified  for  the  office,  the  governor  and  biihop  have 
ceded  their  rights  to  them,  and  by  them  the  curates 
are  always  r:ppointed.  The  miffions  of  the  Guaranies 
and  the  miifious  of  the  Chiquitos,  into  which  the 
miffions  of  Paraguay  are  divided,  have  each'  their  di- 
ilintt  father-fupcrior,  by  whom  the  coadjutors  or 
affi'lant  curates  of  the  feveral  towns  in  their  rcfpeftive 
divifuins  are  appointed.  Thefe  fuperiors  are  continu- 
ally vifiting  the  lL:.vns,  to  fee  that  tl.cy  he  well  go- 
vcrr.ed,  and  to  endeavour  to  improve  and  augment 
them.  They  likiwife  from  tinrie  to  time  take  care  to 
fend  out  fone  fathers  or  the  order  into  the  countries 
of  the  wild  Indians  to  make  ne  v  converts.  The  bet- 
ter to  enable  him  to  difcharge  thefe  duties,  the  fuperior 
fli  the  G^iarsnies  is  affilled  by  two  vice  fuperiors ;  one 
of  whom  rcfides  in  Parana,  the  other  upon  the  banks 
<if  the  river  Uru^^uay,  and  the  fuperior  himfelf  refides 
in  the  town  of  Candetaria.  The  poll  of  fuperior  of 
the  Chiquitos  is  not  nearfo  troublefome  as  that  of  the 
fuperior  of  the  Guaran'es ;  for  the  Chiquitos  are  not 
only  lefs  numerous,  but  much  more  docile  and  indudri- 
ous  than  the  Guaranies,  fo  that  they  need  not  Le  con- 
tinually watclied  and  attended  in  order  to  prevent  their 
iJieuefs.  The  king  allows  an  annual  ilipend  of  3C0 
ptzas  to  eacli  curate  of  the  Guaranies,  for  the  raainte- 
nnncc  of  liimfelf  and  his  aflufanta.  The  money  is  paid 
to  the  fuperior,  who  iffues  out  monthly  to  each  curate 
as  niuch  as  is  nccelfary  for  his  fubfiltence  ;  and  when 
they  want  any  thing  extraordinary,  their  wants  are 
fupplied  upon  apphcation  to  him.  But  tlie  Chiquitos 
maintain  their  own  curates,  in  every  town  there  is  a 
plantation  fet  ap^irt  for  the  mairtenr.nce  of  the  curjte, 
which  is  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  all  the  inha- 
bitautE.  The  produce  of  thefe  plantations  is  generally 
more  than  fufficient  for  the  fubfiflence  of  the  curates, 
and  the    furplm   is   fold    to   buy   ornaments    lor  the 
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churches.  Nor  arc  the  curates  the  fpirltual  leiSnrs  of  Paragmy.^ 
the  towns  only  ;  they  are  alfo  in  eiliti  the  civil  go-  — -v"""* 
vernors.  It  is  true  there  arc  in  every  town  of  the 
miffions  a  governor,  regidoies,  and  alcaldes,  as  there 
are  ^n  the  otlier  towns  and  cities  under  the  .-ipanini 
governn:,ent.  But  though  the  governor  is  elecled  by 
the  Indian',  he  mult  be  approved  by  t!ie  curr.te  before 
he  enteis  upon  his  office  ;  nor  can  he  olnftize  or  puniHi 
delinquents  without  the  curate's  pernnffion.  The  cu- 
rate examines  thofe  who  are  accufed  of  offences  ;  and, 
if  he  finds  them  guilty,  delivers  them  to  the  governor 
to  be  puniffied,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  oifence  committed.  He  fometimes  orders  them 
to  be  iiTiprifoned  fin-  a  few  day?,  fometimes  to  fait, 
and,  when  the  fault  ia  confiderable,  to  be  whipped, 
which  is  the  feverelt  punidiment  that  is  ever  iufiitted  ; 
for  t!ie  regulations  and  inftruilions  of  the  curates  have 
been  fo  efficacious,  that  murder  and  furh  like  heinous 
crimes  are  never  here  committed.  And  even  before 
they  undergo  thefe  gentle  corrections,'  the  cuip.te  dif- 
courfes  the  otiendcrs  in  a  mild  friendly  fanner  ;  and 
endeavours  to  excite  in  them  a  due  fi  nfi  of  their 
crime,  and  of  the  ill  confeqiiences  tltai  might  flow 
from  it,  and  to  convince  thtm  that  they  meric  a  much 
greater  puniihment  than  is  inflifted.  This  mild  treat- 
ment prevents  tumults  and  Infutrettions,  and  acquires 
the  curates  univerfal  veneration  and  eltecni.  The  al- 
caldes are  chofen  annually  by  the  regidores.  The  go- 
vernor, regidores,  and  alcaldes  are  all  Indians  of  the 
bell  capacities  ;  and  are  in  effeft  only  fo  many  over- 
feers  appointed  by  the  curate,  and  dignified  with  thtfc: 
empty  titles  (c). 

"  Every  town  lias  its  armory  or  magazine.  In  which 
are  lodged  the  fire  arms  and  other  weapons  wherewith 
the  militia  are  armed  when  they  take  the  field  to  repel 
the  irruptions  of  the  Pottuguefe  and  wdd  Indians. 
The  militia  are  very  dexterous  and  expert  in  the 
managenurtnt  of  their  arms ;  and  are  exercifed  on  the 
eves  of  feltivals  in  the  fquares  or  public  places  of  the 
towns.  'Ihe  mihtia  i.s  compofcd  of  all  thofe  who  are 
able  to  bear  arms :  they  ate  formed  into  companies, 
which  have  each  a  proper  number  of  officers  chofen 
from  amongft  thofe  who  are  mall  dillinguilhed  for 
judgment  and  conduft.  The  drefs  of  the  offi -ers  is 
rich,  adorned  with  gold  and  filvtr,  and  the  device  of 
the  town  to  which  thev  bclon.;  :  they  always  appear 
in  their  uniforms  on  feftivalo,  and  on  the  days  of  mi- 
litary exercifc.  The  governor,  alcaldes,  and  regidores 
have  alfo  proper  rob^s  and  drefl'es  fuitable  to  their  re- 
Ipeiftive  offices,  in  wliich,  they  appear  011  public  occi- 
fions.  There  are  fchools  in  every  town,  in  which  the 
common  people  are  taught  readinij  and  writing,  and 
alio  mufic  iind  dancing  ;  in  which  arts  they  be.;onie 
very  Ikilful.  The  Jefaits  are  very  careful  inconfulting 
the  natural  bent  and  genius  of  iheir  fchclars,  and  in 
directing  their  lludies  and  application  accordingly. 
4  Z   2  The 


1  empty  t'll/es ;  becaufe  in  all  caufes  the  Jcfult  or  curate  of  the  paiifii  was  a  kind  of  fovereign, 
prince,  and  obeyed  as  an  oiaole.      Whatever  forms  might  take  place  in  the  cliolce  oi  the 


(c)  We  call  them 
regarded  as  a  petty  prince,  and  obeyed  as  an  oiaole.      Whatever  forms  might  take  pla 

chiefs  of  the  fcver-al  cepartir.ents,  their  fuccels  ultimately  depended  on  him;  The  Ciicique  held  of  liim  ;  the 
general  rcccivid  his  commiffion  and  inllruclions  irom  him  ;  and  all  !iis  declfions  were  without  appeal.  There 
were,  we  are  informed,  not  lefs  than  60,000  parilhes  on  the  banks  of  the  livtrs  Uruguay  and  Parana,  uot 
exceeding  the  diftance  of  30  miles  from  each  other  ;  in  each  of  w'llch  w.is  a  Jefuit  or  curate. 
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Par-guny.  Tlie  laJp  of  the  moft  promifing  genius  are  taught  the 
■*— — V— '  I^atin  tongue  wiih  p;r;;at  fuccefs.  In  one  of  the  court- 
yards of  every  curate's  houfc  are  various  (hops  or 
workhoiifcs  of  piiiiiters,  carvers,  gilders,  filverimlthp, 
carpenters,  weavers,  and  clockmakcrs,  nni  of  feveral 
other  mechanics  and  artizans,  who  d:ily  work  lor  the 
public  under  the  diiedtion  of  the  coadjutors,  andat 
the  fame  time  teach  the  youth  their  refpe£live  arts 
and  occupations. 

The  churches  are  larfjt,  well  built,  finely  df  corated 
and  enlightened,  and  not  inferior  to  the  richeft  in 
Peru.  Each  church  has  a  choir  of  mufu-,  compofed  of 
iuifruments  of  all  foits,  and  very  good  voices  ;  fo  that 
divine  fervice  is  celebrated  here  with  as  much  pomp 
and  folcmnity  as  in  cathejrals :  nor  are  the  public 
proceffions  lefs  fplendid,  efpecially  that  of  the  lioft  ; 
which,  whenever  it  is  carried  abroad,  is  attended  by 
the  governor,  rdclcies,  and  regidores,  in  their  robes, 
:i»J  alfo  by  the  militia  in  a  lo  !y.  The  h^ufcs  of  the 
Indians  are  as  well  built  and  as  well  furnilhed  rs  mod 
of  the  Spauiih  lioufes  in  Peru.  The  greattft  part 
indeed  liave  mud  \va\U,  others  are  built  with  brick,  and 
fome  with  ilonc,  but  all  ai-e  covered  with  tiles.  In 
every  town  there  is  an  houfe  where  gunpowder  is  made, 
•that  they  may  never  want  it  when  they  are  oHlijjed  to 
take  arms,  and  always  have  it  ready  to  make  artificial 
fire-works  on  rejoicing  days :  for  ail  fefiivals  arc  here 
obferved  with  ?s  great  ceremony  and  ex:.itlnefs  as  in 
the  greattft  cities.  Upon  the  proclamation  of  a  new 
king  of  Spain,  the  governort,  alcaldes,  regidores,  and 
officers  of  the  militia,  appear  drelTed  in  new  ro.be 3  and 
uniforms  of  a  different  fafhion  from  thofe  they  wore 
before.  There  is  a  fort  of  a  convent  in  ev,.ry  town  ; 
in  one  pun  whereof  are  confined  women  of  an  ill  .'ifc, 
and  the  other  part  is  dcftined  for  the  reception  of 
married  women  who  h?ve  no  family,  and  who  retire 
thither  when  their  hufljanda  are  abfent.  For  the 
maintenance  of  this  houfe,  and  for  the  fa;port  of  or- 
phans, ar.d  of  old  and  infiim  people,  aU  the  inhal'i- 
tants  of  the  town  wnrk  two  days  in  every  week  ;  and 
the  profits  of  t*ieir  labour,  which  is  called  /ke  labour  of 
the  community,  are  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe.  If  the 
produce  of  this  Uhour  be  more  than  is  neceffary  for 
their  fubfiftence,  the  furplus  is  laid  out  to  buy  orna- 
ments for  the  churches,  and  clotlies  for  the  orphans 
and  aged  and  infirm  people;  fo  that  here  are  no  beggars, 
nor  any  who  want  the  necefiaries  of  life.  In  (hort,  by 
the  wife  policy  and  prudent  regulations  of  the  J^fuits, 
ihe  whole  community  enjoys  pcrcc  and  happineis. 

"  The  Guaranies  ire  fo  profufe  aad  negligent,  that 
the  curates  are  olliged  to  take  into  their  hands  all 
their  goodo  and  iluffs  as  foon  as  they  are  manufaflured 
and  made  leady  for  i^le  ;  othcrwife  they  would  waile 
:.nd  dcflroy  them,  and  not  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
felves.  The  Chiqiiitos,  on  the  contrary,  aie  diligent 
and  frugal  ;  fo  that  the  curates  have  no  other  treu'.le 
with  them  than  the  affuling  them  in  the  difpolal  of 
their  goods,  and  procuring  returns  lor  them.  For 
this  purpofe  the  fociety  keeps  a  iaftor  or  procurator 
at  Santa  Fie  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  whom  the  irer- 
chandife  of  the  miiSons  is  fent  to  be  difpofed  of;  and 
ihefe  faftors  return  the  vjlue  to  the  fathers,  in  fuch 
forts  of  European  commodities  as  are  v^anted.  'I  he 
goods  of  every  town  are  kept  ieparate  ;  and  the  royal 
laxes  are  taken  out  of  them  willjout  any  other  dif- 
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counts  or  allowance!",  fiive  the  (lipends  of  the  curates  of  Para;' 
the  Gu.Hr.inies  and  the  penfiona  of  the  caciques.      The  '' 

fathei?  choofe  to  tnanage  the  comracrce  of  their  fub- 
jefis  themfelves,  left  they  ihould  confr^dl  vices  by 
their  communication  with  other  people.  In  this  re- 
fpcft  the  fathers  are  fo  careful,  that  they  will  not  fuf. 
fer  any  of  the  people  of  Peru,  wlsether  they  be  Spa- 
niards, Mellizos,  or  Indians,  to  enter  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  miftions.  They  fay  that  the  Indians  are 
b.it  juil  recovered  from  a  burbaious  and  diffolute  way 
of  lite,  and  that  their  manners  are  now  pure  and  inno- 
cent ;  but  that  if  ftrr.n.^ers  were  fuffered  to  come 
among  them,  the  Indians  would  foon  get  acquainted 
with  people  of  loofe  lives :  and  as  the  (iuaianies  efpe- 
cially are  very  prone  to  vice,  wickcdnefs,  diforder, 
and  rebellion  would  foon  bt:  introduced  ;  the  fociety 
would  loie  all  the  fouls  they  have  converted;  and  their 
little  reputJic  would  be  utterly  fubverted.  However, 
there  arc  fome  who  fufptft  that  thefe  are  all  fpecious 
pretences  ;  and  that  the  fociely's  real  motive  for  pro- 
hibiting all  intereourfe  with  llrangers,  is  the  fear  of 
rivals  in  the  bcnelicial  commerce  ot  Paraguay,  which 
is  uoiv  entirely  in  their  hinds." 

Such  is  the  account  they  thetriftlves  have  given  us 
of  their  o«n  condutl  :  but  others  have  treated  their 
charadirs  with  more  feverity  ;  accufingthem  01  pride, 
haughtinefs,  andabufing  their  authority  to  the  preateft 
degree  ;  infomuch  that  they  would  have  caufed  the 
magiftrates  to  be  whipped  in  their  prt fence,  and  obli- 
ged perfuDS  of  the  higheft  diifinSion  within  their  jii- 
liidiction  to  kifs  the  hem  of  their  garment,  as  the 
grtateft  honour  at  which  they  could  poffiLly  arrive. 
To  this  might  be  sdded,  the  utter  sbohtion  of  all  ideas 
of  property  ;  which  indeed  was  rendered  ufelefs  by 
the  peneial  magazines  and  ftore-houfes  which  they 
eftablilhed,  and  from  which,  together  with  the  herds 
of  cattle  kept  for  the  public  ufe,  they  fupplied  the  want 
ot  iudividuals  as  occaiion  tequ'red  ;  yet  Hill  it  was  ob- 
jecicd  to  the  charaifter  of  the  fraternity,  that  they 
pi'(r.-iled  Inrge  property  themfelves,  and  claimed  the 
ablulute  dlfpofal  of  the  meantft  efferts  in  Paraguay. 
All  manufadtures  belonged  to  them  ;  every  natural 
commodity  was  brought  to  them  ;  and  the  treafures 
annually  remitted  to  the  fuperior  of  the  order  were 
tliou^ht  to  be  a  proof  thtt  zeal  for  religion  was  not  the 
only  motive  by  which  they  were  influenced. 

Beiides  the  parochial  or  provincial  governments, 
there  was  a  kind  of  fupr«me  council,  compofed  of  ao 
annual  meeting  of  all  the  fathers,  who  concerted  the 
mealuies  necefiaiy  for  promoting  the  common  concerns 
of  the  mifiion,  framed  new  laws,  coirefted  or  aboliih- 
ed  old  ones,  and,  in  a  word,  adapted  every  thing  to 
circumliances.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the 
great  objetls  of  the  annual  councils  to  take  fu:h  mea- 
lares  as  fliould  clleftnally  deprivr  ftrangers  of  all  in- 
telligence concerning  the  ftate  of  the  miffiun.  Hence 
the  natives  were  reftrained  item  learning  the  Spanifiv 
tongue,  and  were  taught,  that  it  was  dangerous  for 
their  falvation  to  hold  any  converfation  with  a  fubjcfl 
of  Spain  or  Portugal.  But  ti;e  circumftance  that  ren- 
dered their  defigus  nioft  fufpicious,  was  tlie  eftablifii- 
ment  of  a  milil:-ry  iOrcc.  Every  pnrifli  had  its  corps 
ot  Iiorfe  and  loot,  who  were  duly  exeicifed  every 
Sunday  ;  and  it  was  faid,  that  the  whole  amounted 
to  a  body  of  7C,cooor  KojOeo  troops,  well  difciplined. 

Such. 
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Tiuch  was  llie  ftate  of  tin's  country  fome  time  ngo  ; 
but  a!  to  its  fituntion  fince  the  abolition  of  the  fe£t  of 
Jtfults  ■«'€  can  fay  nothiug-,  ?.s  very  littli  authentic 
intelligence  is  permitted  to  pafo  from  that  country  to 
this. 

PARALIPOMENA,  in  matters  of  literature,  de- 
notes a  fupplcment  of  things  omitted  in  a  preceding 
work. 

PARALEPSIS.     Sec  Okatorv,  n"  S7. 
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As  the  apparent  place  of  an  objeft  is  nearer  the  ho-   Pa-'al^ax. 

rizon  than  its  true  place,   I  he  parallax  ij  therefore  to  ' v—-' 

be  added  to  the  apparent  altitude,  to  obtain  the  true 
.•iltitude.  Hence  alfo  an  oljeft  will  a;-peiir  to  rife 
later  and  fct  fooner. 

Tlie  fine  of  the  paralb'.x  of  an  object  is  inverfely  as  The  (Ine  rf 
its  diftance  from  the  earth's  centre.  the  parallax 

DcmonJIrat.on.     Let  A  be  th»  place   of  an   obieft,  P*^"  "*•• 
and  H  the  phce  of  the  fame  objedt  at  another  tlme,^'"  JJ!,',  * 
PARALLACnC,  irr  general,  fomething  relating     or  that  of  unother  objed  at  the  fame  inilant ;  join  EH,  tio  of  i:s  ' 
to  the  paralhx  of  heavenly  bodies.     See  P.'.rallax,  then  in  the  trianglfs  AOE,  HOE.  diflancc 

PARALLAX,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  difference  be-  R  :  f,ne  OAE  :  :  AE  :  OE  from  the 

tween    the  places   of  any  celtllial  ohjeft  as  feen  from  fine  OHE  :  R  :  :  OE  :  EH       ,  earth's 

the  fLMfa.-e,  and  from  the  centre   of  the  earth  at  the  Hence  fine  OHE  :  line  OAE  :  :  AE  :  EH.  '^    '^' 

,         fame  inftant.  The  parallax  of  .m  oljett  makes  it  appear  more  di.  Parallas  in- 

[Iration.      Let   E   in  figure  of  parallax,  Pkte   CCCLXXVI.     ftant  from  the  meridian  tlian  it  really  is.  creafcs  tlic 

reprefent  the   centre   of   the   earth,   O   tlie   place   of         DtmonJh\tj'wn.     'i he  true  and  apparent  pl.^ces  of  an  jP?"'^.'''% 
an    obfcrver    on    its    furface,    whofe    vi.'iblc    horizon     obj^'ift  arc  in  the  fame  vertical,  the  appartnt  jdace  be  ati  objea 
is   OH,   and  true  horizon    EF  :    Now   let  ZDT   be      ing  lower  than  the  true  ;   and  all  vcrlicds  meet  at  the  f''"ai  th: 
a  portion  of  a  jrreat   circle  in   the   heaven.s,    and  A     zenith  :  htncc  ilie  apparent  pl.fce  of  an  o'jjcft  is  more ''""'"''^'• 
the  place  of  ai;y   objeiTt   in   the  vifiblc  horizon  ;  join     dillant  from  the  j)Iane  of  the  meridian  than  the  true 
EA,  and  produce  it  to  C  ;   then  C  is  the  true  place  of     place.  ^ 

The  Ion  Titude,  htltude,  ri  ^bt  afcenfion,  and  decli-  f^aral'ax  m 


the  object,  anJ  H  is  its  apparent  place,  and  the  angle 
CAH  is  the  p.iriillax  ;  or,  iiccaufe  the  ohjcit  is  in  the 
horizon,  it  is  called  the  horizontal  parallax.  But 
OAE,  the  anyle  which  tiie  earth's  ra-bus  fubtends  at 
the  objcft,  is  equal  to   CAH  :    Hence  tb.c  horizonial 


nation  ai  an  object,  are  affefted  by  i)arallax.     The  dif-  }"";?5"''' 
fercnce  between   the    true  and  apparent  longitudes  is  rght  afcen- 
called  the  paralijx  in  longituik  ;  in  like  manner,  ihe  dif-  fun,  and 
ference  between  ti.e  true  And  apparent  laticuies,  ri jht '^'^'^•"'''''"* 


panllax  of  an  olijecl  may  be  defined   to  be  the   angle  afcenCons,  and  declinations,  are  called   the  parallax  iri 

which  the  earth's  femid^ameter  fubtends  at  that  objcift.  /atiludtfi  >''gl>^  afa-n/ion,  and  i/rtZ/Wwi;  refoectively 

For  the  various  methods  hitherto  prupofed  to  find  the  \Vhcn    the  oljciSt   is  in  the  nonai/tfimal,'  the  uaral- 

quantity  of  the  horizontal  pnr^lUx   of  an   oljeft,  fee  lax  in  longitude  is  nothing,  .but   that  in   latitude  is 

Astronomy,  n*  384—399  inelufive.  greateft  :   and  when  the  oljecl  is  in  the  meridian,  the 

The  whole  effctt  of  parallax  is  in  a  vertical  direc-  parallax  in  riiht  afcenfion  vjnifces,  and  that  in  decli- 

tion  :   For  the  parallactic  ar.gle  is  in  the  plane  p;ilfin.T  nation    is  a   maximum.      The   apparent  longitude  is 


through  the  oUfcrver  and  the  earth's  centre  ;  which 
plane  is  neceflarily  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  the 
earth  being  ccnfidered  a  fphcre. 


greater  than  the  true  longitude,  when  the  objeft  is 
call  of  the  nonagcfimal,  othcrwife  lefs  ;  and  when  the 
objed  is  in  the  eaftern  hemifphere,  the  apparent  right 


para!-       The  more  elevated  an  object  is  above  the  horizon,  afcenfion  exceeds   the   true,   but  is  lefs  than  the  true 

lecrea-  the  Icfs   is  X.ht  parallax,    its  tliftance  from  the  earth's  right  afcenfion  wlien  the  objeft  is  in  the  wcflern  hemi- 

'"'^    f*' centre  continuing  the  fame.     When   the   o'jjcft  is  in  fphere.     The  apparent  place  of  an  objefl  is  more  di- 

)bject    ^^  zenith,  it  has  no  parallax  ;   but  when  in  the  hori-  Itant  from  the  elevated  poles  of  the  ecliptic  and  cqu?.- 

1  the      zon,  its  parallax  is  greateft.     The  horizontal  parallax  tor  than  the  true  place.:   hence,  when  the  latitude  of 

'^-         being   gfiven,  the  parallax   at  any   given  altitude  may  the  place  and  elevated  pole  of  the  ecli-^tic  are  of  the 

be  found  by  the  following  rule  :  .fame  name,  the  apparent  latitude  is  lefs  than  the  true 


fine  of  To  the  log-aritlimic  col:ne  of  the  given  altitude,  add  latitude,  olhcr-.vife  greater  ;  and  the  apparent  declina- 
tion will  be  lefs  or  greater  than  the  true  declnation, 
according  as  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  declination 


«    11  ^  .  - 

.^  /""the  log.  fine  of  the  horizontal  parallax,  the  fum,  rejec 

jJij  pf  ting  to  from  the  index,  will  be  the  log.  fine  of  the  pa- 

or.par.  rall-.x  in  altitude. 

e  CO-         Demonjira'.wn.      Let    B  be  the   place   of  an   o'-'jeft 

J^f  fP-.  produce  OB,  ED  to  F  and  D  ;  then  the  atrgle  BOZ 

to'the  *'"  ^^  '^'*  apparent  altitude  cf  the  objeft,  BEZ  the 

is.        true  f.ltitHi^e,  and  OBE  the  parallax  in  altitude.    Now 

in  the  trian-rle  AOE, 

R  :  fine  OAE  :  :  EA  :  EO. 

And  in  the  triangle  OBE 

BE  (  =  EA)  :     EO  :  :  fine  BOE  :  fine  OBE. 

Hence  R  :  ccfine  BOA  :  :  fine  OAE  :  fine  OBE. 

As  the  two  lall  terms  are  generally  fmall  quantities. 


ot  the  objed,  are  of  the  fame  or  of  a  contrary  denomi- 
nation. 

Ihe  par.dlaxes  in  longitude,  latitude,  right  rfcen- 
fion,  and  declination,  in  the  fphcroidal  hypothefis,  may 
le  (ound  by  the  following  formula; ;  in  which  L  repre- 
feuts  the  latitude  of  the  place,  diminiflied  by  the  angle 
contained  between  the  vertical  and  radius  of  the  given 
place  ;  /'  the  horizontal  parallax  for  that  jdace  ;  a  the 
altitude  of  tiie  n:nagefiraal  at  the  given  icftant  ;  dxhe 
apparent  diilance  of  the  objed  from  the  nonagefimal . 
/'' the  true  and  apparent  latitudes  of  the  object  ;  dI 
the  arch  may  be  iubllituttd  in  place  of  its  fine  without     the  true  and   apparent  declinations  refpeftivtly  ;   and 


any  fefifible  error, 

Example.  Let  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon's 
cEntie  be  39''  2  v,  and  the  Diocn"s  horizontal  parallax 
j6'  54'       Required  the  parallax  in  altitude  ? 

Moon's  a'-parcnt  alt.  390  25'      cofine  9.8879260 


m  its  apparent  diilance  from  the  meridian. 

Then  par.  in  lonp.  =:  P.  fine  a.  fine  <l.  fecant  /,  t» 
rr.dius  unity  ;  and  par.  in  lat.  zz^  P.  cofine  c.  co- 
fine  KZ^p.  cofine  (/.  fine  a.  fine  a. 
The  fign  —  id  ufed  when  the  apparent  diilance  of 
Moon's  horizontal  p»r.      56'  54"  fine  8.21881S6     the  objeil  from  the  nonagefimal  and  from  the  elevated 
Mvjoa'spar.  in  altitude     43  57"  fine  8.1QO7446     Po'e  of  tlie  ecliptic  arc  of  the  fame  affedion,  and  the 


parallax 

ii 
Para  )e- 

lo|  i|i<.dia. 
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firn  -I-  if  of  (liHerent  afFeftion.    If  t!ie  gi-eateft  preci-  thin  pistes,  »n3  thoCe  very  elegantly  and  resfularly 

fioii  be  required, thcKillowingquintityo.oooooizi  3  16.  nrrangcd  bodies,  each    of   the    fame    form    with    the 

par.   long.  ',  fine  i  I,  is  to  be  applied  to   the  parallax  whole  niafs,  except  that  they  rre  thinner  in   propor- 

in  latitude  founi  as  above,  by  addition  or  fiibtraclion,  tion  to  their  horizontal  piaiici,  and  naturdUv  f.;ll  into 

p.ccor  ling  ss  the  true  diftance  of  the  objfft  from  the  thcle  and  no  other  figures,  on  being  broken   witli  a  ' 

elevated  pole  of  the  ecliptic  is  greater  orlefs  than  90'.  flight  VjIow. 


Ag'jin,  p?r.  in  right  afccn.  =  P.  cofine  L.  fine  m. 
fecsnt  D,  to  radius  unity  ;  and  par.  in  declination 
=  P.  fine  L.  Celine  •''=pP.  cofine  L.  fine  s,  co- 
fine  m. 


PARALOGISM,  in  logic,  a  faifc  reafonliu^,  or  a 
fault  commitced  in  denionftration,  w.ien  a  coiifeouencc 
is  drawn  from  principles  that  are  filfe;  or,  thuuijh  true, 
are  not  proved  ;  or  when  a  propcfition   is  palled  over 


The  upper  or  lower  fign  is  to  be  ufed,  according  as  that  fiiould  have  been  proved  by  the  way. 
the  djftaiice  of  the  objeft  from  the  meridian  and  from         P-VR  '1  LYSIS,  the  Pals  v.  See  Medic  ihf,  n' 265. 
the  elevated  pole  of  the  equator  are   of  the   fame  or         PARAMECI.A,   in   natural  hillory,  a  ridme  g:vcn 

different  affeftion.      Part  2d.  of  par.  in  declination  j=  to  fuch  auimplcuks  as  have   no  vifible  limbs  oj-  tails, 

o.oooOOJ  21216  par.  in  right  afcen.  ',  fine  2  D  ;  whicli  .  and  are  of  an  irregularly  oblong  figure, 
is  additive  to,  or  fubtractive  from,  part  firfl  of  pniallax         PARAMOUNP,    (compounded    of   two   French 

in   declination,   according  as  the  true  diflance  of  the  words,  par,  i.  e.  per,    and  muiiter,  ajcendere),  figniiies 

objeft  fronrthe  elevated  po'.e  of  the  equator  is  greater  in  our  law  the  "  higliell  lord  of  the  fee,  of  lands,  te- 

or  lefs  thin  90°.    For  the  moon's  jiarallax  fee  Astko-  nements,  and  hereditaments."    As  tlierj  may  be  a  lord 

NOMY,  N''3H4  and  ^185.    There  is  ?lfo  a  curious  paper  mtfne  where  lands  are   held  of  an  iriferior  lord,  who 

in  the  firft  volume  of  Afiatic  Refearchcs,  p.  320,  &c.  holdf  them  of  a  fupeiior  uirder  cert^dn  fervices  ;  fo  this 

on  the  fame  fuojefl,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers.  fuperior  lord  is  lord  paramount.     Alf  >  the  king  is  the 

Parallax  of  the  Earth's  annua/  Orbit,   is   the  dilTe-  chief  lord,  or  lord  pjrumouiit  of  all  the  lands  in  the 

Toiue  between  the  places  of  a  planet  as  ften  from  the  kin';dom.      Co    Lit.  i. 

fun  and  earth  at  the  fame  inllant.     The  difference  be-         PaRANYMPH,  amr.ng  the  ancients,  the  perfon 

tween   the  longitudes  of  the   planet   as  f.?en  frcim  the  who  waited  on  the  bridegroom,  and  d.irected  the  nup- 

fun  and  earth  is  called  the  ;5^jra/'u.Y  JH /onj/Vu/i't' ;  and  the  tial   foleninities  ;  c.iUed    alio  pr-jtiu/ius  and  aujpex,  bt- 

dlffcience  between  its  latitudes  is  the  parallax  in  lali-  caufe  the  ceremomeu-  began  by  ti'kiiig  nufpicia.     As 

tmle.  the  paranyir.ph  ofS:iated  only  on  t!'e  pr.rt  of  the  bride- 

Par.ivllax,  is  alfo  ufed  to   denote   the   change  of  groom,  ,1  woman  called  pronuba  officiated  on  the  part 

place   in   an   object   ari^infr  from  viewing  it  obliquely  of  ihebtide. 

with  refpeft  to  another  oLjcft.     Thus  the  mmute  hand         P.A  RAPET,  in  fortification,  an  elevation  of  earth 

•  of  a  watch  is  faid  to  have  a  paral'ax  when  it  is  viewed  defigned  for  covering  the  folJiers  from  the  enemy's 

obliquely  ;    antl    the  difference   between   the    inftants  cinmn  or  fmall  (hot.      See  FoRrrriCATiON. 
fhowB  l>y  it,  when  viewed  diiedly  and  obliquely,  is  the         Pi\  RAPHERNALLA,  or  Paraphirna,  in  the 

quantity  of  p;-rat!ax  in  tinte.  civil  law,  thofe  goods  which  a  wife  brings  her  hufband 

PARALLEL,  in  geometry,  amppellatlon  given  to  befides  her  dower,   and  which  are   flill  to  remain   at 

I'nes,  furfaces,  and  bodies,  evei-y where  equidiltant  from  her  difpofil  cxclufive  of  her   hufbjnd,   unlefs  there   i> 

each  other.      See  (jLOmetry.  fome  provifion  made  to   the  contrary  in  the  marria:re- 

PyiHALLEL  Sphere,  that  fituation  of  the  fphere  wherein  contricl.   Some  of  our  Englifh  civiiia:is  define  the  para- 

the  equator  coincides  with  the  horizon,  and  the  poles  pherualia  to  be  fuch  goods  as  a  wife  chaUen.jeth  over 

with  the  zenith  and  nadir.  and  above  her  dower  or  jointure,  after  her  huiband's 

Par/hlll  Sailing.     See  Navicitiox,  Book  L  Ch.  death  ;   as  furniture  for  her  chamber,  wearing  apparel, 

IV.  p.  689.  •  and  jewels,  which  are  not  to  be  put  into  the  inventory 

Pakailels    i-.f  Latitude,    in    aflronomy,    are    leffer  o"' her  hufb  ind's  goods;  and  a  French  civilian  calls  pa- 

circles  of  the  fpheie  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  im:igined  raphernalia  tiie  niovea  ^les,  linen,  and  other  female  nc- 

to  pafs  through  every  degree  and  minute  of  the  co-  ceifiries,  which  are  adjudged  to  a  wife  in  prejudice  of 

lures.  the  creditors,  when  llie  renounces  the^fucceifion  of  her 

Parallels   of  ylhiluilc,  or  Almucanlars,   are  circles  hufbjnd. 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  imagined  to  pafs  through  eveiy  PARAPHIMOSIS,  a  diforder  o'"  the  penis,  where- 

degree  3nJ  minute  of  the  meridian  between  the  hori-  in  the  prepuce  is   fiiruuk,   and  withdrawn   behind  the 

"•/on  and  zenith,  h?.ving  their  poles  in  the  zenith.  ghms,  fo  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  brought  to  co- 

Parali.rls    of  Declination,    in    aftronomy,   are  the  ver  the  fr.me  ;  which  generiilly  happens  in  venereal  dif- 

farae  with  paralleh  of  latitude  in  geography.  orders.      See  SuRGEay. 

PARALLELOPIPED,   in  geometry,  a  regular         P.\RaPHR  vSE,  an  explanation  of  fome  text  in 

folid  compreliended  under   fix  parallelograms,  the  op-  dearer    and    more  ample  terns,  wiiereby  is  fupplied 

pofite  ones  whereof  are  fimiiar,  parallel,  and  equal  to  what  the  author  miglit  have  laid  cr  thought  on  the 

t:!ch  other.  fubjecl.      Such  are  elteeraed  Eralmus's  paraphraf^  on 

PARALLELOPIPEDIA,   in   natural  hiftory,  a  the  New  Teftament,  the  Cii:ddee  Paraphrafc  on  the 

genus  of  fpnrs,  externally  of  a  determinate  and  regular  Pentateuch,  &C. 

figure,  always  found  loofe,  detached,  and  feparate  from         PARAPHRENITIS,  an' inflammation  of  the  dia- 

ail  other  bodies,  and  in  form   of  an   oblique  parallclo-  phragm.      See  Diaphragm,  and  Index  to  Mudicine. 
piped,  with   fix  parallelogram    fides    and    eight   folid  PARAPPIROSYNE,  a  word  ufed  by  medic:  1  wri- 

anglcs  ;    eafily   fiffile  either  in  an   horizontal  or   per-  ters  to  denote  a  delirium,  or  an  alienation  of  m.nd  in 

1>cr.dieular  dirctfioa;  being  compofed  of  iiumbeis  of  fevcrj,  or  from  whatever  other  caufe. 

PARA- 
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PARAPLEGIA,  a  ipecifs  of  pilfy.  Gee  Medi- 
cine, n°  268. 

PARASANG,  nn  ancient  PerGan  mcafure,  dlfft;. 
_j  rent  at  d'ffcre-.'t  times,  and  in  ilifTtrent  phcts  ;  hein^ 
iifii'.liy  3D,  fomctimes  40,  and  fonietimes  50  iladia,  or 
fi'tloniTs.  —  The  word,  according  to  Littleton,  lias  its 
rife  from  paraf.h  anjarlus,  q.  d.  the  fpace.a  poft-man 
rides  from  one  (latioii,  angaria,  to  another. 

PARASCENIUM,  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
theatres,  w.is  a  place  behind  the  fcenes  whither  the  ac- 
tors withdrew  to  drefs  and  undrcfs  themfelves.  The 
Roinr.ns  mere  frequently  called  it  Pojlfceiumn.  Si.'e 
Theatre. 

PARASELENE,  in  natural  philofophy,  a  mock 
moon  ;  a  meteor  or  phenomenon  encompaflin.^  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  moon,  in  form  of  a  luminous  ring;  where- 
in are  obfervcd  fomctimes  one  and  fomctimes  two  or 
moie  imac;es  of  the  moon. 

PARASEMON,  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  figure 
c.irved  on  the  prow  of  the  (hips  to  diftinguilTi  tbern 
from  each  otber.  This  fijnire  was  generally  that  of  a 
bull,  hon,  or  other  animal ;  fometiir.es  the  reprcfenta- 
tlon  of  a  rrounfain,  tree,  flower,  &c.      .  ,  '  .    • 

PARASITE,  among  the  Greeks,  was  originally  a 
viry  reput;r.,le  title  ;  the  parafites  being  a  kind  of 
priefts,  acleaft  miniSers,  of  the  goils,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  epulones  were  at  Rome.  They  took  care 
of  tlie  facred  corn,  or  the  corn  dellined  for  the  fervice 
of  the  temples  and  the  gojs,  Wa.  f  icrifices,  fealls,  &■:-. 
They  had  even  die  intendance  over  facriftces;  and  took 
care  that  they  were  duly  per.'brnied.  ^t  Athens  there 
was  a  kyid  of  college  of  1 2  parafites  ;  each  peoph  of 
Attica  furnlfiiing  one,  who  was  aKvays  chofen  out  of 
the  Left,  families.  Polybius  adds,  that  a  parafite  was 
alfo  an  honourable  title  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  and 
was  given  to  thtii  poets.  But  of  late  it  has  been  made 
a  term  of  reproach,  and  ufed  for  a  flatterer  or  mean 
dependent, 

PARASITES,  or  Parasitical  Plants,  in  botany, 
fuch  plants  as  are  produced  out  of  the  trunk  or 
tranches  of  other  plants,  from  whence  they  receive 
their  nourifhrr,ent,  and  will  not  grow  on  the  groucd. 
Su  -h  are  the  Miflctoe,  &c. 

PARASTATtE,  in  cinatomy.  Ste  Prostate. 
PARATALASSIA.  See  Primorie. 
PARBUNCLE,  in  a  fhip;  the  name  of  a  rope  al- 
moil  like  a  pair  oi  flings  :  it  is  feized  both  ends  to- 
gether, and  then  put  aimoft;  double  about  any  henvy 
thing  that  is  to  I  e  hoilled  in  or  out  of  the  fhip  ;  ha- 
ving the  hook  of  the  runner  hitched  into  it,  to  hoift 
it  up  by. 

PARC^,  In  heathen  mytholoj^y,  goddeffes  who 
were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  accidents  and  events, 
and  to  determine  the  date  or  period  of  human  life. 

The  Parcae  were  three,  Clotho,  Lachefii,  and  Atro- 
pos;  bec?.ufe,  f()rfooth,  all  things  have  their  beginning, 
progtefs,  and  end.  Hence  the  poets  tell  us,  the  Parens 
fpun  the  thread. of  mens  lives;  that  Clotho  held  the 
difUff,  end  drew  the  thread ;  Lachcfis  twirled  the 
f;  Indb,  and  fpun  it;  and  Atropos  cit  it.  Clotho  co- 
lutu  rstmet,  hachejls  net,  ^tropes  occnt. 

The  ancients  reprtfent  the  Panjc  divers  ways :  Ln- 
cian,  in  the  (hape  of  three  poor  old  women,  havin;.=r 
large  locks  of  wool,  mixed  with  daffodils  on  their 
heads;  one  of  which  holls  a  dillaff,  the  other  a  wheel, 
end  the  third  a  pair  of  fcilfburs,  wherewith  to  cut  the 
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thread  of  life.  Others  reprefent  them  otherwife  :  CIo-  Parchment 
tlnj  appearing  in  a  long  robe  of  divers  colours,  wear-  * 
ing  a  crown  upon  her  head  adorned  with  feven  ft.irs, 
and  holding  a  diilaff  in  her  hand  ;  Lachefis  in  a  role 
befet  with  ft.irs,  with  feveral  fpindles  in  her  hand;  r.nd 
Atropos,  clad  In  Jblack,  cutting  the  thread  witii  a  pair 
of  large  fclffars. 

The  ancients  imagined.that  the  Parcas  ufed  white- 
wool  for  a  long  and  happy  life,  and  black  for  a  fhort 
and  unfortunate  one.     See  Nectljity  in'MyrHOLOGY. 

PARCHMENT,  the  llilns  of  flicep  or  goats  pre- 
pared alter  fuch  a  rt^.mner  as  to  render  it  proper  for 
writing  upon,  covering  books,  &c. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  pergamen/i,  the  an- 
cient name  of  tliis  manufadure  ;  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  city  Pergc.mas,  to  Eumenes  kin  < 
whereof  its  invention  is  ufually  aLribed  ;  though,  ia 
reality,  th^t  prince  appears  rather  to  have  been  the 
in-jrover  ihan  the  inventor  of  parchment.  For  the 
Pcuians  of  old,  according  to  Diodorus,  wrote  all 
their  records  on  flvins ;  and  the  ancient  Ionian?,  as 
we  are  told  Iiy  Herodotus,  made  ufe  of  fiieep  fltin:; 
and  go.-.t-f!iins  in  writing,  many  ages  before  Eumenes's 
time.  Nor  need  we  doubt  that  fuch  flcins  were  pre- 
pared and  drtlTed  for  that  purpofe,  after  a  manner 
not  unlike  that  of  our  parchment  ;  though  probably- 
not  fo  artifici;llv. — The  mannfaclure  of  paichment  is 
begun  l)y  the  (Iciuner,  and  fuiilkcd  by  the  prirchment- 
m;iker. 

The  fi:'n  h=.ving  been  flripped  of  its  wool,  and  pla- 
ced in  the  lime-pit,  in  the  manner  defcrihed  under  the 
article  Shammv,  the  Ikinner  ftretclifs  it  on  a  kind  of 
frame,'  and  pares  olT  the  fle/li  with  an  iron  inllrumenL; 
this  done,  it  is  moiflened  with  a  rag  ;  and  powdered 
chalk  being  fprcad  over  it,  the  fltiimer  takes  a  larje 
pumice-iione,  flat  at  bottom,  and  tubs  over  the  Hvin, 
and  thus  fcowers  oft  the  flclh  ;  lie  then  goes  over  ic 
again  with  the  iron  inftrumeut,  moiltens  it  as  before, 
and  rubs  It  t^gain  with  the  pumice-ftone  without  any 
chalk  underneath  :  this  fmooths  and  foftens  the  flcjli- 
fide  very  confiderably.  He  then  drains  it  again,  by 
p:illing  over  it  the  iron  inllrument  as  kefore.  The  fltlh. 
file  being  thus  drained,  by  fcr.iplng  off  the  mcilhue, 
he  In  the  fame  manner  palFcs  the  iron  over  the  wopI  or 
hnlr-fide:  then  ftretches  it  tight  on  a  frame,  and  fcrapes 
the  fl.-fii-fide  again  :  this  finithes  its  draining  ;  and  the 
niore  it  Is  drained  the  whiter  it  becomes.  The  Ikinner 
now  throws  on  more  chalk,  fweeping  ic  over  with  a 
piece  ol  lamb-fl<in  that  has  the  wool  on  ;  and  thin 
Imooths  it  ftill  farther.  It  is  now  left  to  dry,  and 
when  dried,  taken  off  the  frame  by  cutting  It  all  round. 
The  llcin  thus  far  prepared  by  the  lliinner,  is  taken  out 
of  his  hands  by  the  parchment-maker,  v.dio  firft,  while 
it  Is  dry,  pares  ic  on  a  fummer,  (which  is  a  calf-ficiji 
flrttched  in  a  frame),  with  a  fliarper  indrumenc  than 
that  ufed  by  the  fliinner  ;  and  working  with  the  arm 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  fkin,  takes  awnv 
about  one  half  of  Its  thicknefs.  The  (kin  thus  equalir 
pared  on  the  fle(li-fiie,  is  again  rendered  fmooth,  by 
being  rublipd  with  the  pumlce-rtone,  on  a  bench  co- 
vered with  a  fack  flufled  with  flocks;  which  leaves  tiie 
parchment  in  a  condition  fit  for  writing  upon.  The 
parings  thus  taken  cff  the  leather,  are  ufed  in  making 
glue,  fize,  &c.     See  the  artLk  Glue,  &c. 

What  is  called  vei/iim  is   only  parchment  made  of 
the  fliins  of  abortives,  or  at  leall  fucking  calves.    This 
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Lis  a  much  finer  grain,  r.nd  13  wliitfiv  nnd  fmoother  ficult  to  tell,  whether  a  prifaner  were  difcliarr/jj  hy 
tlian  p:.rchment  ;  but  in  prepr.rsJ  in  the  Cjme  manner,  his  innocence,  or  obtained  a  pardon  throifTh  favour.  '■ 
except  its  not  being  pafTcd  tlirou^ih  the  lime-pit.  In  Holluid,  therefore,  ir' there  be  no  ILiitholier,  ther2 
PARD.AL13,  in  natural  hiilorjr.  See  Fclis.  is  no  power  of  pardoning  loJi^cd  in  any  other  mem!)er 
P/XROIES  ( fgniitiu.^  Gaiioii),  an  ingenious  and  of  the  Hue.  BiiLin  monarchies  the  king  afts  in  a  fj- 
learned  Fiench  Jefiut,  born  at  Paris  in  1636  He  perior  fpliere  ;  and  though  he  regulates  the  whole  go- 
taught  polite  littrature  for  fcvcral  years;  during  which  vernmcnt  as  the  firft  mover,  yet  he  does  not  appear  in 
time  he  compofed  fevtral  fmall  pieces,  botli  in  profe  any  of  the  difagreeabk  or  invidious  parts  of  it.  Wnen- 
and  verfe,  with  peciilliir  delicacy  of  thought  an!  llyle.  ever  the  nation  fee  him  perfunaliy  engaged,  it  is  only 
At  kiigih  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  mnthemslici  in  works  of  iegifliture,  magnificence,  or  compafii:)n. 
and  natural  philcfophy,  and  read  all  authors,  ancient  To  him  therefore  the  people  look  up  as  the  fount.iiii 
as  well  as  moJern,  in  thofe  hranclies  of  knowledge.  Ke  of  nothing  but  bounty  and  grace  ;  and  thefe  repeated 
died  in  1673,  of  an  infeiStious  diforder  contra>5ted  by  acls  of  goodnefs,  coming  immediately  from  his  own 
confeffing  and  preaching  to  the  prifoners  in  the  Bicetre  hand,  endear  the  fovereign  to  his  fubjefts,  and  contri- 
during  the  Ealler  holidays.  Father  Pardies  pablifhed  bute  more  than  any  thing  to  root  in  their  hearts  that 
feveral  works;  of  which  his  Eiementa  of  Geometry  arc  filial  affcftion  and  perfonal  loyalty  which  are  the  fure 
well  known  In  this  country,  where  a  tranflation  of  them  ellablifhment  of  a  prince. 

has  gone  through  fcveral  editions.     In  1672  he  had  a         The  king  may  pardon  all  offences  merely  againft  the 

difpiite  with   Sir  Ifaic  Ntwton  rtfpefting  his  The  -y  crown  or  the  pubhc  ;  excepting,    i.  That,  to  prtfcrve 

of  Light  and  Colour.;  which  n:ay  be  feen  in  the  Phi-  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeil,  the  committing  any  man  tn 

lofophlcal  Tranfaftions  for  that  year.  prifon  out  of  the  realm,  is  by  the  habeas  corpus  ait, 

PARDON,  in  criminal  law,  is  the  remitting  or  for-  31    Car.    II.  c,   2.   made    ?i  prj'mwiinf    unpardonable 

eivinT  an  ofl'tnce  coramitte'i  againfl  the  king.  even  by  the  king.    Nor,  2.  can  the  king  pardon,  where 

Law   (fays  an  able  writer),  c.Tnnot   be    framed  on  private  jullice  is  principally  concerned  in  t.he  profecu- 

ptinciples  of  compaillon  to.  guilt;  yetjudice,  by  the  tion  of  offenders  :   Non  foiejl  rex  graham  fjcere  cumin' 

conflitution  of  England,  is  bound   to  be  adniinillered  juria   et  Jamno  a'iorum.     Tlierefore,  in   appeals  of  all 

in  mercy  :  this  is  promifed  by  the  king  in  his  corona-  kinds  (which  are  the  fuit,  not  of  the  king,  but  of  thtf 

tion  oath  ;  and  it  is  that  ai5l  of  hii  government  which  party   injured),  the  profecator  may   rcltafe  ;   but  the 

is  tiie  moil  perfonal  and  mo'l  eiuircly  his  own.     'i  he  king  cannot  pardon.     Neither  can  he  pardon  a  com- 

kin"  condemns  no  man;  that  rugged  talk  he  leaves  to  mon  nuifance,  while  it  rcm;ans  unredrefi'e.-i,  or  fo  as  to 

his  courts  of  juftice:  the  great  operation  of  his  fceptre  prevent  an  abatement  of  it;  though  afterwards  he  may 

is  mercy.     His   power  of  pardoning  was  faid"by  our  remit  the  fine:  becaufe  though  the  profecution  is  ve!t- 

Say.on   ancellors   to   be  derived  a  lege  fu,^  Sgrntolis  :  ed  in  the  king  to  avoid   the  multiplicity  of  fuits,  yet 

and  it  is  declared  in  parliament,  by  Hat.  27  Hen.  VIII.  (during  its. continuance]   tliis  offence  favours  more  of 

c.  24.  that  no  otlier  perfon  hath  power  to  pirdon   or  the  nature  oi  3l private  injury  to  each  individual  in  the 

Ycniit  any  Ireafon  or  felonies  whatfoever  ;  but  that  tlie  neighbourhood,  than  oi  i  public  wrong.     Neither,  laft- 

king  hath  the   whole  and   fole  power  thereof,  united  ly,  can  the  king  paidon  an  offence  againft  a  popular 

and  knit  to  the  imperi-jl  crown  of  this  realm.  or  penal  ttatute,  aftei  information  brought  ;   for  there- 

This  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  mo-  by  the  informer  hath  acquired  a  private  property  in  his 

tiarchy  in  general  above  any  other  form  of  govern-  part  of  the  pesalty 

inent,  that  there  is  a  magiflrate  who  has    it   in   his  There  is  alfo  a  reilriflion  of  a  pecidisr  nature,  that 

power  to  eJctend  mercy  wh.erever  he  thinks  it  is  defer-  affefts  the  prerogative  of  pardonuig,  in  cafe  of  parila- 

ved  ;  hoi  ling  a  court  of  equity  in  his  own  bteaft,  to  mentary  iinpeachinents,  viz.    that  the  king's    pardori 

foften  the  rigour  of  the  general  law,  in  fnch  criminal  cannot  be  pL'jdtd  to  any  fuch  impeachment,  fo  as  to 

cafes  as  merit  an  exemption  from  punKhment.    Pardons  impede  the  inquiry,  and  .ftop  the  profecution  of  great 

(according  to  fome  theoriflsj  ihould  be  excluded  in  a  and  notorious  offenders.    Therefore,  when,  in  the  reign 

perfeftlcgflation,  where  punifhmcnts are  miid,  but  cer-  of   Charles  11.    the   earl    of   Danby  was   impeached 

tain  ;  for  that  the  clemency  of  the  prince  fcems  a  tacit  by   the  houfe  of  commons  of  high  trealon  and  other 

difappiobation  of  the  laws.      But  the  cxclufion  of  par-  mifdemefnors,  and  pleaded  the  king's  pardon  in  bar 

dons  mud  neccffarily  introduce  a  very  dangerous  power  of  the  fame,  the  commons  alleged,  "  That   there  was 

in  the  judge  or  jury  ;   that  of  conftruing  the  criminal  no  precedent  that  ever  any  pardon   was   granted    to 

law  by  the  fpiiit  inlle-id  of  the  letter  ;  or  clfe  it  muft  any  ptrfon  Impeached  by  the  commons   of  high  trea- 

he  holden,  wliat  no  man  will  ferioudy  avow,  that  the  fon,  or  other   high   crimes,  depending   the   impeach- 

lituatlon  and  clicumftances  of  the  offender   (though  ment  ;"  and  theieupon  refolved,   "  That  the  pardou 

they  alter  not  the  cffencc  of  the  crime)  ought  to  make  fo  pleaded  was   illegal  and  void,  and  ought  not  to  be 

HP  di(lln£lion  in  the  punilhment.       In    democracies,  allowed  in  bar  of  the  impeachment  of  the  commons  of 

however,  this  power  of  pardon  can   never  fubfift  ;  for  England  :"    for  which  refolution    they  affigned    this 

there  nothing  higher  is  acknowledged  than  the  magi-  reafon  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  "  That  the  letting  up  a 

Urate  who  adminillcis  the  laws:   and   it  would'ie  im-  pardon  to  be  a  bar  of  an  impeachment  defeats    the 

politic  for  the  power  of  judging  and  of  pirdoning  to  whole  ufe  and  fffeft  of  impeachments  :   for  lliould  this 

centre  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon.     This  (as  the  pre-  point  be  admitted,  or  Ibmd  doubted,  it  would  totally 

fiiicnt  Montefquicu  obfcrves)   would  oblige  him  very  difcourage  the  exliibiting  any  for  the   future  ;   whcre- 

often  to  contradict  himfeli,  to  make  and  to  unmake  his  by  the    chief   ijillitution  for  the  prefervation  of  the 

ticcifions:  it  would  tend  to  confound  all  ideas  of  right  government  would  be  deftroyed."     Soon  after  the  Re- 

,  emong  the  mafj  of  people  ;  as  they  wsuld  find  it  dif-  volution,  the  commons  renewed  the  fame  claim,  and 
N°  259.  vQted, 
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reted,  "  That  a  pardon  i«  not  pleadable  in  bar  of  an 
'  impeach mrnt"  And  at  Icni'th,  it  was  enaifkd  by 
the  a£l  of  fcttlement,  12  &,  13  W.  III.  c.  2.  "That 
no  pardon  uuJer  the  great  feal  of  England  (hall  be 
pleadable  to  an  impeachnipnt  by  the  commons  in  par- 
liament." But,  alter  the  impeachment  has  been  fo- 
U-mnly  hrard  and  determined,  it  is  not  imderllood 
tlt;it  the  king's  royal  grace  is  farther  reflrained  or 
abridged  :  for,  after  the  impeachment  and  atisinder 
of  the  fix  re'icl  lords  in  1715,  three  of  ihem  were 
from  time  to  time  reprieved  by  the  crown  ;  and  at 
Icnj^th  received  the  benefit  of  the  king's  moll  gracious 
pardon. 

The  efTeft  of  fnch  parden  b?  the  kini^,  is  to  make 
the  offender  a  new  man  ;  to  acquit  him  of  aU  cor;ioral 
penalties  and  forf.-iture^  annexed  to  that  offence  for 
which  he  obtains  his  paidon  ;  and  not  fo  tnuch  to  re- 
store his  former,  as  to  pjve  him  a  new  credic  and  c?pi- 
city.  But  nothing  can  r..(lore  or  purify  the  blood 
when  once  corrupted,  if  the  p.irdon  be  not  allowed  till 
after  attainder,  but  the  hiali  r.nd  tranfcendant  power  of 
parliament.  Ytt  if  a  perfon  attainted  receives  the 
kinjj's  pardon,  and  afterwards  tiath  a  fon,  thit  fon  may 
be  heir  to  his  father ;,  bccauft  the  f;<ther  being  made  a 
new  mnn,  might  trartmit  nev.r  inheritable  blood ;  tho', 
had  he  bet u, born  beiore  the  pardon,  he  could  never 
have  inherited  at  ?11. 

Such  is  the  n:it'ire  of  pardons  in  this  kingdom. 
Thcfe,  like  other  good  thing?,  may  doubtlefs  be  abu- 
fed  ;  and  if  they  are  in  any  inf.ance,  their  sbufe  de- 
ferves  cenfure  :  but  that  in  thtir  nature  they  fhould 
be  counted  abfurd,  arbitrary,  and  d.ttrutlive  of  mora- 
lity, can,  we  fnfpeil,  proceed  from  nothing  but  from  the 
preiun:ptive  j.etulanre  of  mo  tern  retorraers,  or  from 
the  new  fyilem  of  civd  equality. 

We  are  told,  hou'ever,  hiy  a  late  champion  for  vlie 
•  Right!  of  Man,  that  ■'  the  very  word  to  a  reflecting 
mind  is  fraught  with  abfurdity.  '  What  is  the  I^de 
that  ought  in  all  cafes  to  prefcri!  e  to  my  conduft  .'' 
Surely  juftice  :  underllanding  by  jutticc  the  gieateft 
rtihty  of  the  whole  mafs  of  beings  that  may  lie  in- 
fluenced by  n.y  conduct.  '  What  then  is  clemency  ?' 
Jt  can  be  nothing  but  the  pltial  le  egotifm  of  him  who 
in^agnes  he  can  do  fomtthlng  better  than  ju(liv.e  '  Is 
it  right  that  I  fhoul  !  fuffer  condraiiit  for  n  certiiin  of- 
fence V  The  redtitude  ot  my  fiifftring  mull  be  founded 
in  its  tendency  to  promote  the  general  welfire.  He 
therefore  that  pardons  me,  iniquitoufly  prefers  the 
imaginary  intereil  of  an  individual,  and  utterly  ne- 
pkfts  wliKt  he  oweu  to  the  whole.  He  bellows  that 
which  1  ought  not  to  receive,  and  wiiich  he  hrs  no 
right  to  give.  '  Is  it  right,  on  the  control y,  that  I 
fliould  net  undergo  the  fuftring  in  quellioni'  Will  he, 
by  rffcuing  me  from  fufi'cring,  do  a  benefit  ti)  me, 
and  no  injtiry  to  others  ?'  He  will  then  be  a  notorious 
delinquent,  If  he  allow  me  to  fuffer.  There  is  indeed 
a  (onfidcraLle  defi:<5l  in  this  lall  fuppofition.  If,  while 
he  benefits  me,  he  do  no  injury  to  others,  he  is  infal- 
libly performing  a  public  fcrvice.  If  1  fufftred  in  the 
arbitrary  manner  which  the  fuppofition  includes,  the 
whole  would  fu;fam  an  unquellionafile  injuiy  in  the 
injulfice  that  was  ptrnetrated.  And  yet  the  tnan  who 
prevents  this  odious  in|uilice,  has  leen  accuiiomed  to 
arrogate  to  bimfilf  the  attribute  of  clement,  and  the 
epparertly  fublime,  but  in  leality  tyranuical,  iieme  of 
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foTgivenefs.     For,  if  he  do  more   than  h^3  been  here    Par'Jin. 

defcribcd,  inflcad  of  glory  he  ought  to  take  fliame  to' '"^ 

himfelf,  as  an  eneitiy  to  the  intereft  of  human  kind. 
If  every  aftion,  and  efpecially  every  adlion  in  which 
the  h«,iptncfs  of  a  rational  t)eing  is  concerned,  be  fuf- 
ccptible  of  acerta'n  rule,  then  caprice , muff  t.e  in  all 
c.ifes  excluded  :  there  can  l^e  no  adion,  whieh  if  I  ne- 
gleit,  I  fliall  have  difcharged  my  duty  ;  and,  if  I  per- 
form, I  {hall  be  intitled  to  applaufe." 

S  ich  is  the  reafoning  of  this  7, -ah)us  democrat :  rea- 
foning  which,  in  our  opinion,  betrays  want  of  feelinj 
or  ignorance  of  human,  nature.  That  liumin  nitnre  is 
fuch  as,  in  the  at'gre  jate,  tra  need  controul,  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  it  will  deny;  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  other  method  of  controuling  mankind  but 
by  general  laws ;  and  thefe  laws  m  7,  through  the  na- 
tural imperfeaion  of  human  affairs,  be  cruel  in  one 
cjfe,  where  theyaiejuft  in  another.  Cafes  may  like- 
wife  occui  where  the  fentence  of  the  hw,  without  its 
execiition,  will  anfwer  every  purpofe  which  could  be 
expeded  from  it;  and  where  the  execution  of  it  would 
be  extreme  cruelty,  tliough  it  might  in  ftrift  unfeellnjj 
language  be  caliedjuAVc.  becaufe  in  conffsrmity  witli 
the  letter  of  the  law  ;  Ytt  tliough  fuch  cafes  may  and 
do  often  o-ciir,  it  v.ohld  iniieed  be  a^Turd  to  aboblli 
any  of  thofe  laws  which  the  fecurity  of  civil  fo,:iety 
has  required  ;  and  therefore  the  only  natural  remedy 
againlt  /ega/  in/nj/ice  is  the  J}pm<off>arf/o/is. 

Our  author  next  goes  on  to  tri>e  the  origin  of  par-- 
dons;  and  inflcad  of  a  definite  fyftem  of  law,  we  are 
tiTl  that  it  is  necefTiry  to  hive  a  court  of  reafon,  to 
which  the  decifions  of  a  court  of  Lw  fhall  be  brouoht 
for  rcvifal  :  a  remedy  apparently  too  vgne  and  indeter- 
minate to  produce  any  lifting  or  good  tffeft  ;  and  the 
propofil  of  which  refults  from  fu;'pnfing  mankind 
more  virtuous  and  more  knowing  than  they  really  are. 
We  are  next  led  to  confider  the  abufes  of  pirdoiis: 
from  whence  our  author  would  draw  an  argume[:t  for 
their  abolition  j  a  fpccies  of  resfi.-ning  unfair  and  un- 
philofophical.  He  tells  us,  that  the  authority  in  thi»  ' 
cafe  is  placed  firll  in  the  judge  and  next  in  the  king 
and  council.  "  Now  (fays  he),  layin;,'  afide  the  pro- 
pi  iay  or  impropriety  of  this  particular  feleftion,  there 
is  one  grievous  a*jufe  which  ought  to  llrike  the  moft 
fuperficial  o' fetver.  Thefe  ptrfons,  with  whom  the 
prineipal  truil  is  repofed,  confider  their  funftions 
in  this  refped  as  a  matter  purely  incidental,  exercifa 
them  with  fupinenefs,  and  in  many  inftances  with  the 
moll  fcanty  materiali  to  guide  their  judgment.  This 
grows  in  a  confiderable  degree  out  of  the  very  name  of 
I  ardon,  whi^h  implies  a  work  of  fupererogatory  bene- 
volence." 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  pardons  are  in 
general  granted  in  confequence  of  an  application  from 
people  who  hive  more  ihm  fcanty  mnterlah  to  guide  their 
judgments,  and  on  whofe  fidelity  in  ri  biting  the  circuni- 
ftances  of  the  cafe,  confidence  is  placed  or  not  accord- 
ing to  their  feveral  charafteis.  Our  author  next  pro- 
ceeds to  the  arbitr?.ry  charaAer  of  pardons  "  Such  a 
fyltcni  (he  fiys),  tofpeak  it  truly,  is  a  lottery  of  death, 
in  which  each  man  draws  his  ticket  for  reprieve  or  ex- 
ecution, as  undefinable  accidents  fiiall  decide."  The 
pllufion  bei-c  to  a  lottery  ti.ket  is  peculiarly  unfortn- 
nate  and  indelicate,  nor  does  the  whole  fentence  (ho-n^ 
any  great  degree  of  candour.  It  is  polfible  to  defins 
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Pardon,    a  particular  crime,  and  to  annex  a  particular  punifh- 
^"'v nient  to  the  commiffion  of  it;  l"'t  the  nature  of  mo- 
rality confifla   not  in  the   external  viftu^n,   hut  in  the 
motives  which  prompted  to  it.     Definite  l.:w  cannot, 
however,  sWays  make  this  diftinftion  ;  and  atter  the 
fcBtence  of  the  law  is  pronounced,  it  comes  to  be  con 
fitlered    whether    there   are    any    alleviating    circum- 
ftances  in  the    cafe  ;  and  whether  there  are   or  not, 
miift   depend   on   the  particulars   or  accidents  of  the 
cafe  :    and  it  is  indeed  impoffible  to  fiippofe  that  thefe 
accidents  could   be   previoutly  defined  ;   their   nature 
does  not  a()mlt  of  it.   To  particularize  and  define  every 
mo^e  or"  an  aclr-on  which  imagin:;tion  can  conceive,  or 
whicli  experience  ha»  fliown  us  may  happen,  would  in- 
deed be  an  Herculean  labour  ;  and   we  m'ght  literally 
fay  with  the  apoftle,  that  the  'world  could  not  contain  the 
books  thit   m'l^ht  be   lurltlen.     We  are,  howevei,  told, 
that  '<  tenfon  is  a  thoufand  times  more   explicit  and 
jntellijilile  than  law  ;  and  when  we  are  aCL-uftomed  to 
confult  her,   the  certainty  of  her  decifions  would  he 
fuch,   as  men  praftifed   in  our   prefent  courts  are  to- 
tally  unable   to  conceive."     Were   reafon,   however, 
appointed  to  be  appealed  to  in  all  cafes,  and  to  be  the 
final  criterion,  it  would  leave  far  greater  room  for  vil- 
L-.ny  than  any  mode  at  prefent  in  priiflice.     Reafon  is 
a  very   uncertain   and    indefinite   term,    and   may  be 
made  ?,ny   thing,   accon'.ing  to  the   circum (lances  or 
paflions  of  men.  Our  reforming;  neighbours  the  French 
have  vaifed  a  llat\ie  to  reafon   and   Co  truth  ;  but  what 
claim   they  have  to   either,  Mr  Godwin  mull  himftlf 
decide. 

We  are  next  told  that  pardons  are  deftruftive  to 
morality.   "  Another  very  important  confequence  (fiiys 
our  author)  grows  out  of  the  fyftem  of  pirdons.     A 
fyftem  of  pardons  is  a  fyftem  of  unmitigated  flavery. 
1  am  taiiefht  to  expeft  a  certain  defirable  event,   from 
what  ?  From  the  clemency,   the  uncontrouled,  unme- 
rited kindnefs  of  a  fellow  mortal.     Can  any  lefTon  be 
more  degrading' .'  The  pufiUanimous  fervility  of  the 
man  who  devotes  himfelf  with  everlalling  obfequiouf- 
nefs  to  another,  bccaufe  that  other  having  begun  to  be 
unjuft,  relents  in  his  career;  the  ardour  with  which  he 
confefles  the  reftltude  of  his  fenteuce  and  the  enormi- 
ty of  hiii  deferts,  will  conflitute  a  tale  that  future  ages 
will  find  it  (lifficult  to  underftand.     What  are  the  fen- 
timents  in  this  refpedl  that  are   alone  worthy  of  a  ra- 
tional being?  Give  me  that,  and  that  only,  which  with- 
out injuftice  you  cannot  refnfe.     More  than  juftice  it 
would  be  difgraceful  for  me  to  afli,  and  for  you  to  be- 
flow.     1  ftand  upon  the  fbundation  of  right.      This  is 
a  title  which  brute  force  may  refnfe  to  acknowledge, 
b  It  wjiich  all  the  force  in  the  world  cannot  annihilate. 
By  refilling  this  plea  you  may  prove  yourfelf  unjuft:, 
but  in  yielding  to  it  you  grant  i»e  but  my  due.     If, 
all  things  confidered,  I  be  the  fit  fubjeifl  of  a  benefit, 
the  benefit  is  merited:   merit  in  any  other  fenfe  is  con- 
tradiftory  and  abfurd.     If  you  bellow  upoo  me  un- 
merited advantage,  you  are  a  recreant  from  the  gene- 
nl  good,     r  may  be  bafe  enough  to  thank  you;  but  if 
i  were  virtuous,  I  flwuld  condemn  you.      Thefe  fenti- 
ments  alone  are  confiftent  with  true  independence  of 
mind.      He  that  is  acciiftomed  to  regard  virtue  as  an 
affair  of  favbnr  and  grace,   c»nnot  be  eminently  virtu- 
ous.    If  he  occnfionally  perform  an  adliofi  of  apparent 
kindnefs,  he  will  applaud  tlie  gcneroficy  of  hia  fcnti- 
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ments  ;  and  if  he  ahflain,  he  will  acquit  himfelf  with  Parfories 
the  queftion,  '  May  I  not   do  what  I  will    A''th   my         " 
own  i    In  the  fame  manner,    when  he  is  treated  bene-  j. 
voltntly  by  another,  he  will  in  the  firft  place   be  un- 
willing to  examine  ftriilly  into  the  reafonablenefs  of 
this  treatment,  becaufe  benevolence,  as  he  in  amines,  is 
not  fubjeft  to.awy  inflexibility  of  rule  ;  and,  in  the  fe- 
cond  place,  he  will  not  regard  his  benefi;(itor  with  that 
creft  and  unembarrafTed  mien,  that  complete  fenfe  of 
equality,  which  is  the  only  immoveable  bafis  of  virtue 
and  happ'uefs." 

Such  is  Mr  Godwin's  conclufion  on  this  fuljeft ; 
and  we  leave  it  with  our  readers  to  determine,  whether 
his  fyftem  or  that  which  we  at  prefent  enjoy  would  be 
the  more  rigorous  or  unjuft  ;  or  whether  mankind  are 
indeed  arrived  at  that  eminent  pitch  ot  virtue,  as  to 
difdain  every  favour  which  they  do  not  ahfolutely  me- 
rit. The  Chriftian  religion  fpeaks  a  different  lan- 
guage :  but  amidfl  the  r.ige  of  popular  reform,  itg 
fmall Jl'ill  iio'ice  is  unheard  and  negledled. 

PAREGORIES,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  that  af- 
fuage  pain,  otherwife  called  Anodynes. 

PAREIRA  FKAVA,  in  the  materia  medici,  a  kind 
of  oblonjj  and  large  root  brought  from  the  Brafils. — 
It  is  certainly  t  diuretic  of  no  mean  chararter,  and  has 
done  great  fervicc  in  nephritic  cafes.  In  pleurifies 
and  quinfies,  it  has  been  attended  with  more  fuccefs 
than  almotl  any  medicine  we  know  of  fingly. 

PARELCON,  in  grammar,  a  figure  by  which  a 
word  or  fyllable  is  added  to  the  end  of  another. 

PAREMBOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  wherein 
fomething  relating  to  the  fuhjed  is  inferted  in  the 
midtlle  of  a  period.  .A.11  the  difference  between  the 
parembole  and  parenthefis,  according  to  Voflius,  is, 
that  the  former  relates  to  the  fubjedl  in  hand,  whereas 
the  latter  is  foreign  to  it. .  .  j 

f>ARENCHYMA,  in  anatomy,  a  terra  introduced  1 

by  Erafiftratus,  fignifying  all  that  fubftancc  which  is 
contained  in  the  interilicts  betwixt  the  blood-veffela 
of  the  vifcera,  which  he  imagined  to   be  extravafated  M 

and  concreted  blood.  M 

Parenchyma  of  Plants.  Grew  applies  the  term  pa- 
renchyma to  the  pith  or  pulp,  or  that  inner  part  of  a 
fruit  or  plant  through  which  the  juice  is  fuppofed  te 
be  diftrifnited.     See  Plants. 

Parent,  a  term  of  relation  applicable  to  thofe 
from  whom  we  immediately  derive  our  being.  See 
Mohjil  Philofophy,  n*  129  and  137. 

To  this  article  belongs  an  inquiry  into,  i.  The  le- 
gal duties  of  parents  to  their  legitimate  children. 
2.  Their  power  over  them. 

1.  The  duties  of  parents  to  legitimate  children  con- 
fifl  in  three  particulars ;  their  maintenance,  their  pro- 
tedion,  and  their  education. 

I.  The  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for   the  mainte- B/udjf. 
nance  of  their  children,   is  a  princip-il  of   natural  law  ■^Comment. 
an  obligation,  fays  Putfcndorff,  laid  on  them  not  only 
by   nature   herftlf,  but  by    their   own   proper  aft,  in 
bringing  them  into  the  world  ;  for  they  would  be  in 

the  higheft  minner  injurious  to  their  ifine,  if  they  on-  

ly  gave  their  children  life,  that  they  might  nftcrwards 
fee  them  perifii.  By  begetting  them,  therefore,  they 
have  entered  into  a  voluntary  obligation,  to  endeavour, 
as  far  as  in  them  lies,  that  the  life  which  they  have 
beftowtd  ihall  be  fupported  and  preferved.    And  thus 

the 
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Partnt.  the  children  will  have  a  perfeft  right  of  receiving  main-  to  charffe  the  hiifbmd 
*~~V^~'  tenance  from  their  parents.  And  tlie  pvefident  Mon- 
tcfquieu  his  a  very  jull  obferv^tion  upon  this  head, 
that  theeftabUfhment  of  man-ia;:;e,  in  all  civdizcd  Hates, 
is  built  on  this  n  .tiual  oblii<ition  o*  the  fnther  to  pro- 
vide for  his  children  ;  for  that  afcertains  and  makes 
known  the  perfr.n  w'no  id  bound  to  fullil  this  oMiga- 
tion;  whereas,  in  promifcuous  and  illicit'conjundtion?, 
the  father  is  unknown  ;  and  the  mother  lindb  a  thou- 
fand  cbftacles  in  her  way  ;  flianie,  remoile,  the  con- 
ftraint  of  her  ftx,  and  the  ri^'our  of  laws,  that  ftifle 
her  inclinations  to  ptrforni  tt.is  duty;  and  befiJea,  ihe 
generally  wants  ability. 

The  municipal  laws  of  all  well  regulated  ftates  have 
taken  care  to  enfor  c  this  duty  :  though  providence 
has  done  it  more  effertually  thnn  any  laws,  by  implant- 
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But,  at  her  death,  the  rela- 
tion   beih^  diflulved,   the  hufhand  is  under  no  farther' 
obliration. 

No  perfon  is  bound  to  provide  a  maintenance   for 
his    iffue,  unlefs  where  the  children  are  impotent  and 
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inpj  in  the  breaft  of  every  parent  that  natural 
infuperable  degree  of  affedtion,  which  noL  even  the  de- 
formitv  of  perfon  or  mind,  not  even  the  wickednefs, 
ingratitude,  and  rebellion  of  childien,  can  totally  fup- 
prefs  or  extinguifli. 

1  be  civil  law  obliges  the  parent  to  provide  main- 
tenance for  his  child  ;  and  if  he  retufcf.,  judex  tie  ea  re 
tognnfcet.  Nay,  it  carries  this  matter  fo  far,  that  it 
■will  not  fufFer  a  parent  at  his  death  totally  to  dilinhe- 
rit  his  child,  without  exprcfsly  giving  his  reafon  for  fo 
doing;  and  there  are  14  fuch  reafons  reckoned  up, 
vhich  may  juftify  fuch  difinherifon.  If  the  paient  al- 
leged no  resfon,  or  a  bad,  or  a  falfe  one,  the  child 
might  fet  the  will  afide,  tanquam  tfjlamentum  inojjida- 
fum,  a  teftament  contrary  to  the  natural  duty  of  the 
parent.  And  ic  is  rema'.kable  under  what  coloui  the 
children  were  to  move  for  relief  in  fuch  a  cafe;  by  fu;;- 
gefting,  that  the  parent  had  loft  the  ufe  of  his  reafon 
when  he  nia  'e  the  inrjjjicwm  teftament.  And  this,  as 
PuffendorfF  obferves,  was  not  to  bring  into  difpute  the 
teftator's  p(>wcr  cf  difinheriting  his  own  offspring;  but 
to  exsmine  the  motives  upon  which  he  did  it  ;  and  if 
they  were  found  defeflive  in  reafon,  then  to  fet  them 
afide.  J3ut  perhaps  this  is  going  rather  too  far:  every 
man  has,  or  cught  to  have,  by  the  laws  of  fociety,  a 
power  over  his  own  property  :  and,  as  Grotiiis  very 
well  diflinguilhes,  natural  right  obliges  to  give  a  tie- 
leffary  maintenance  to  children;  but  wh.-t  is  more  than 
that  they  have  no  right  to,  than  as  it  is  given  by  the 
favour  ot  their  parents,  or  the  pofitive  conttitutions  of 
the  municipal  law. 

Let  us  next  fee  what  provifion  our  own  laws  have 
made  for  this  natural  duty.  It  is  a  principle  of  law, 
that  there  is  an  obligation  on  every  man  to  provide  for 
thofe  ('efccnded  from  his  loins  ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  obligation  IhalUe  performed,  is  thus  point- 
ed out.  The  father  and  mother,  grandfather  and 
grandn^.other,  of  poor  impotent  peil'ons,  Ihall  maintain 
them  Ht  their  own  charges  if  of  iufficient  ability,  ac- 
cording-as  the  quatter-feffions  fliall  di-ett;  and,  if  a 
parent  runs  away,  nnd  leaver  his  ch-lcren,  the  church- 
Wfidtiis  and  (iverfeers  of  the  pirilh  fliall  feizc  his  rents-, 
goojS,  and  ch.ttels,  and  difpofe  of  them  toward  their 
relief.  By  rhe  interpret  tions  v.hich  the  courts  of  law 
Lave  made  upon  thefe  ftatutes,  if  a  mother  or  grand- 
ir.ofiier  marries  again,  and  was  before  fuch  feconj  mar- 
riage of  luflicient  ability  to  keep  the  child,  the  huf- 
ban'  (hah  be  ciia'oed  to  maintair  it  ;  for  this  I  eing 
a  debt  of  her's,  when  fingle,  (hall,  like  others,  extend 


unable  to  work,  eitlier  throui;h  infancy,  difeafc,  or  ac- 
cidcnt;  and  then  is  only  obliged  to  find  them  with  ne- 
celTiries,  the  penalty  on  refufal  being  no  more  than  20s. 
a- month.  For  the  policy  of  our  laws,  wlilch  arc  ever 
watchful  to  promote  induilry,  did  not  mea  1  to  compel  a 
father  to  maintain  his  idle  and  lazy  children  in  cafe  and 
indolence;  but  thought  it  unjuft  to  oljlige  the  p:irent, 
againll  his  will,  to  provide  them  with  fuperiiuities,  and 
other  indulgences  of  foitune  ;  ima^nning  they  might 
truft  to  the  iir.pulfe  of  nature,  if  the  children  were  de- 
ferving  of  fuc.'i  favours.  Yet,  as  nothing  is  fo  apt  to 
ftifle  the  calls  of  n- tiire  as  religious  bijotry,  it  is  enac 
ted,  that  if  any  Popilh  parent  (hall  re  ufe  to  allow  his 
Proteftant  child  a  hcting  m<intenanre,  with  a  view  te> 
compel  him  to  change  his  religion,  the  lord  chancellor 
fhali  t.y  order  of  court  conllrain  him  to  do  what  is  juft 
and  rea(ona!)le.  But  this  did  not  extend  to  perfons  of 
another  religion,  of  "no  Ids  bitttinefs  and  bij'otry 
than  the  Popifh  :  and  therelure,  in  the  veiy  next  year, 
we  find  an  inltance  of  a  Jew  o(  imm^nfe  riches,  whofe 
only  daugliter  having  embraced  Chnlfianity,  he  l[irn> 
ed  her  out  of  doors;  and  on  her  application  for  relief, 
it  was  held  (he  was  intitled  to  none.  But  this  gave 
occafion  to  another  ftatute,  wnich  orda'ns,  that  if 
Jewilh  parents  refufe  to  allow  their  Proteftant  children 
a  fitting  maintenance,  fuiitble  to  the  fortune  of  the 
parent,  the  lord  chan  cllor,  on  complaint,  may  make 
fuch  order  therein  as  he  (hall  fee  proper. 

Our  law  has  made  no  provifion  to  prevent  the  difin- 
heritma- of  children  by  will;  leaving  every  man's  pro- 
perty in  his  ow  n  difpofdl,  upon  a  principle  of  liberty  ia 
this  as  well  as  ev^^ry  other  aftion  ;  though  perhaps 
it  had  not  been  amifs  if  the  parent  had  been  bound 
to  leave  them  ac  the  leaft  a  nccelTary  ful<fiftence.  In- 
deed, among  pcrions  of  any  rank  or  fortune,  a  compe- 
tence is  generally  provided  (or  younger  children,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  cilace  fettled  upon  the  eldeft  by  the 
marriage-articles.  Heirs  alio,  and  children,  are  fa- 
vourites of  our  courts  of  juftice,  and  cannot  be  difin- 
herited  by  any  dubious  or  ambiguous  words;  there 
being  required  the  utmoft  certainty  of  the  teftator'» 
intentions  to  take  away  the  right  of  an  heir. 

2.  From  the  duty  of  maintenance  we  may  eafilr 
pafs  to  that  oi  protection  ;  which  is  alfo  a  natural  du- 
ty, but  rather  permitted  than  enjoined  by  any  muni. 
ci;«u  laws  ;  nature,  in  this  refpcdt,  working  fo  ftrong- 
ly  as  to  need  r.ther  a  cljcck  than  a  Ipur.  A  parent 
may,  by  our  laws,  maintain  and  uphold  his  children 
in  their  law  luits,  without  being  guilty  of  the  le;;al 
crime  of  m  ;intaining  quarrels.  A  parent  may  aifo  ju- 
ftify an  afTault  and  battery  in  defence  of  the  perfon.,  of 
his  children  ;  nay,  where  a  man's  fon  was  beaten  by 
another  boy,  and  the  father  went  near  a  mile  to  find 
him,  and  there  revenged  his  fon's  quarrel  by  heating 
the  other  boy,  of  whi  h  be:  ting  he  afterwards  unfor- 
tunately died  ;  it  was  not  hell  to  be  murder,  but  m:in- 
flaugliter  merely.  Such  indulgence  does  the  la.v  (hov» 
to  the  frailty  of  human  natur.;,  and  the  wotkings  of 
parental  affeftion. 

3.  The  luft  duty  of  parents  to  their  children  ia  that 
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Parent,  of  giving  tliem  an  education  fuitalife  to  their  ftation  in 
^""v^—  life  :  a  duty  jiointed  out  by  reafon,  and  of  far  tl:e 
greateft  importnnce.of  any.  For,  as  Puifeni'orfF  very 
well  obferves,  it  is  not  eafy  to  tmngine  or  allow,  that 
a  parent  has  conftrred  any  confi^ifrable  benetit  upon 
his  child  by  bringing  him  into  the  ivorld,  if  he  af- 
terwards entirely  ncgleds  hie  culture  and  education, 
and  fiiffert)  him  to  grow  up  like  a  mere  heart,  tok-ad  a 
life  ufelcfc  to  oth?rs,  and  (himefiil  tohimfelf.  Yet  the 
niunicipsl  I:i\vs  of  rriOil:  countries  feera  to  be  dtfcftlve 
in  this  point,  !  y  net  tonftraining'  the  parent  to  beftow 
a  proper  education  upon  his  children. .  Perhaps  they 
thought  it  piiniihment  enough  to  leave  the  parent  who 
negle£ls  the  inflruiSion  of  his  family,  to  labour  under 
thofe  griefs  and  inconveniences  which  his  'amily,  fo 
uninftruiScd,  will  be  fure  to  bring  upon  him.  Our 
law5,  though  tl^ir  di foils  in  this  paiticular  cannot  be 
denied,  have  in  one  inllance  made  a  wif<:  provifion  for 
breeding  up  the  rifing  generation;  fioce  the  .poor  and 
L.horious  part  of  the  communiiy,  when  pall  the  age  of 
nurture,  are  taken  out  of  the  hands  ot  iheir  parents, 
by  the  ftatutes  for  rpprenticiiig  poor  children;  and  are 
placed  out  by  the  public  in  fiich  a  manner  as  may 
render  their  abilities,  in  their  feveral  ftations,  of  the 
grcateft  advantage  to  the  commonwealth.  1  he  rich 
indeed  are  left  at  their  own  option;  vi^hether  they  wdl 
breed  up  their  chiKiren  to  be  ornamaits  or  difgraces  to 
their  family.  Yet  in  one  cafe,  that  of  religion,  they 
are  under  pe>;ull.=.r  re'lridions  :  for  it  is  provided,  that 
if  any  perfon  fen  Is  any  child  under  l.i.'!  government  be- 
yond the  feas,  either  to  prevent  its  good  education  in 
England,  or  in  order  to  enter  into,  or  refide  in,  any 
Popilh  c<7llcijc,  or  to  be  inllruifled,  perfuadcd,  or 
fiiengthened  in  the  Popifh  religion  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  be- 
fides  the  difililities  incurred  by  the  child  fo  fent,  the 
parent  or  jcrfon  fending  (liall  forfeit  tool,  which  Ihall 
fjo  to  the  fole  ufe  and  benefit  of  him  that  {hall  dife-over 
the  offence.  And  if  any  parent,  or  other,  fhall  fend 
or  convey  any  perfon  beyond  fta,  to  enter  into,  or  be 
rcfident  in,  or  trained  up  in,  any  priory,  abbey,  nun- 
nery, Popi{h  univerfity,  college,  or  fchoni,  or  houfe  of 
Jefuits  or  pricfts,  or  in  any  private  Popifli  family,  in 
order  to  1  c  inttrufted,  perfu'.ded,  or  confiimed,  in  the 
Popifh  religion  ;  or  (hall  contribute  any  thing  towards 
their  maintenance  when  abroad,  by  any  pretext  'what- 
ever, the  perfc-n  both  fending  and  lent  fliall  be  difabled 
to  fue  in  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  executor  or  admini- 
ftrator  to  any  perfon,  or  to  enjoy  any  legacy  or  deed 
of  gift,  or  to  bear  any  tfBte  in  the  realm,  and  fhall 
forfeit  all  his  poods  and  cliattels,  and  likewife  all  hia 
real  eflatc  for  life.       See  Nonconformists. 

II.  The  potver  of  parents  over  their  children  is  de- 
rived from  the  former  ccnfideration,  their  duty  ;  this 
authority  being  given  them,  partly  to  enable  the  pa- 
rent more  cfhclually  to  perform  his  duty,  und  pnrtiy 
as  a  recorapenee  for  his  care  and  trouble  in  the  faith- 
ful difcliarge  of  it.  And  upon  this  feo.e  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  fome  nations  have  given  a  much  1  irger  au- 
thority  to  the  parents  than  others.  The  ancient  Ro- 
inan  laws  gave  the  father  a  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  children  ;  upon  this  principle,  that  he  who 
gave  had  alfp  the  power  of  taking  away.  But  the  ri- 
gour of  thefe  laws  was  foftened  by  fubfequent  conltita- 
tions:  fo  that  we  find  a  father  banifhed  b^y  the  empe- 
ror Hadrian  for  killing  his  fon,  though  he  had  com- 
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mitted  a  very  heinous  crime  ;  upon  this  max'ra,  th^t 
p-itns  potrjlas  in  p'leliiti  debet  non  in  alrocitnte,  con /;j  I  erf. 
But  flill'  they  maintained  to  the  la*  a  very  iar.je  aiii 
abfolute  autliority  :  for  a  fon  could  not  acquire  any 
property  of  his  own  durirg  the  liie  of  his  father  ;  but 
all  his  acquilitions  belonged  to  the  father,  or  at  leait 
the  piofits  of  them,  for  his  life. 

The  power  of  a  parent  by  the  Engiif!)  law  is  much 
more  moderate  ;  but  Itill  fufficicnt  to  keep  the  child  in 
order  and  obedience.  He  may  lawfully  correal  his 
child,  being  under  age,  in  a  reafonable  manner  ;  for 
this  is  for  the  beneiit  of  his  education.  The  conleiit 
or  concurrence  ot  the  parent  to  the  marri'ige  of  his 
child  under  a-  e,  wna  alfo  directed  by  our  ancient  lawr 
to  be  obtained:  but  no  v  it  is  a),  fohitely  necefliry ;  for 
without  it  the  eontraO:l  is  void.  And  this  alfo  in  an- 
other mehns  which  the  law  h.'.s  put  into  the  parent'st 
hando,  in  order  the  better  to  difchaige  his  duty  ;  firlt,, 
ot  piotciling  his  children  trom  the  fnaies  of  artful  and 
deligiiing  perfon s  ;  and  next,  of  fettling  them  properly 
in  life,  by  preventing  ti.e  ill  confequences  of  too  early 
and  precipitate  marriaiJ-es*  A  father  has  no  oilier 
power  over  his  fon's  eft.ite,  than  as  his  truftee  or  guar- 
dian ;  for  though  he  may  receive  the  profits  dtuing 
the  child's  rainoritv,  yet  he  mull  account  for  thenv 
when  he  cotr.es  of  age.  He  may  indeed  have  the  'e- 
ne'it  of  his  chdlren's  labour  while  they  live  with  him,, 
and  are  m;iiutiii;ied  by  him  ;  but  this  is  no  more  than- 
he  is  intitled  to  from  his  apjjrentices  or  fcrvants.  The. 
legal  pojver  of  a  father  (for  a  mother,  as  fiich,  is  in. 
titled  to  no  power,  but  only  to  reverence  and  rcfpeit),. 
the  power  of  a  father,  we  fay,  over  the  pcrfons  of  hi» 
children  ceafes  at  the  age  of  2i  ;  lor  they  are  then  en- 
franchife.l  by  arriving  at  years  of  difcrttion,  or  that 
point  which  the  law  has  eftabliihed  (as  fome  mutt 
nccelTarily  be  eltablilhed)  when  the  empire  of  the  fa- 
ther, or  other  gu.iidiaii,  gives  place  to  the  empire  of 
reafon.  Yet,  till  that  age  arrives,  this  empire  of  the 
father  continues  even  alter  his  death  ;  I'or  he  may  by 
his  will  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  children.  He  may 
alfo  deleg-dte  part  of  hi-"!  parental  authority,  during  his 
life,  to  the  tutor  or  fciioolnialfer  ot  his  child  ;  who  is 
then  in  loco  parentis,  and  has  fiich  a  portion  of  the 
power  of  the  parent  committed  to  his  charge,  tvz.  that 
of  rtflraint  and  correftion,  as  may  be  ncceffary  to  aii- 
fwer  the  purpofes  f  .r  which  he  i*  employed. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1 7  ?o,  we  have  the 
folio  A-ing  cafe  of  confclence  "A  perfon  has  his  own  pa» 
rents  and  his  own  children  living,  both  parties  equally, 
indigent,  both  equally  incapable  of  afTilling  themlelves,, 
and  both  equally  earncll  in  calling  upon  him  for  re- 
lief. Things  are  fo  circumllanccd  that  he  can  pof- 
fiflyafiTift  but  one  party,  and  not  both-  ^ery.  Which 
party  has  the  greateit  claim  to  his  aliiilance,  and 
to  which  is  he  obliged,  by  all  ties  human  and  divine, 
to  give  the  preference  .'"  One  folves  this  difHculty,, 
by  informing  us  of  a  pretty  print  done  at  Rome,  re- 
prefenting  a  young  woman  iuckling  her  aged  father^ 
on  which  the  following  lines  are  quoted. 

My  child  and  father  vital  nurture  crave, 
Parental,   filial,   fon '.nefs  both  would  fdvc  ; 
But  if  a  nutlliug  only  one  can  live, 
I  choofe  to  fave  the  life  I  cannot  give. 

Here  we  find  the  preference  given  to  the  parent  %. 

and 
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und  another  correfponfVnt  ■jives  tlie  fame  decillon  in  canmt  decline  In  favour  of  the  one  or  the  other :  I 
thsfc  vvor-is,  "  1  he  ohli^^ationa  arifin,'  from  tiaciire,  .  muft  then  be  dtttrmineil  by  a  i'ifferent  confideration  ; 
an.i  natur-il  aff  ftinn,  fecm  to  be  in  th's  cafe  reu'pro-  and  I  kno*  of  none  more  v/sighiy  than  the  foUovv- 
cal  and  equipollent  :  the  child  is  us  ftronsrly  nttradcd  in^-.  ]f  I  prffsrve  the  life  of  iny  chilJ,  1  am  in- 
to the  parent,  as  the  partnt  to  the  child.  But  will  flrutnental  in  givin^  life  to  all  his  dcfcendants,  which 
not  filial  ^rattu-'c  i;perate  and  decide  in  favour  of  the  m;iy,   perhaps,' be   vtry   numerous;  but  if   1   preferve 


parents  ?  Does  nut  the  pcrfon,  either  rr.edi.uely  orim- 
niediitely,  ove  his  piefent  power  tnd  abilities  to  re- 
lieve, to  his  pstents?  and    are   not   they  on   th  it  ac 


the  life  of  niy  parent,  I  prefcrve  a  fing'e  life  only, 
and  thit  a  fiiort  one.  I  therefore  fey,  relieve  the 
child.  But  it  is  thouj^ht  tfj.-it  the  voice  of  nature 
count  "^eft  infilled  to  relief?  Does  not  the  fifth  com-  will  applaui  tlic  perfon  who  prefi:rves  the  parent:  if 
mandmentdtclare  more  ftronoly  in  favour  of  thi  parents,  fo,  nature  muft  applaud  a  rule  which  (he  herfcif  does 
than  any  other  divine  precept  does  in  favour  of  the  net  ohferve  :  it  is  natural  for  old  men  to  die  before 
children?  It  a  perfon  had  an  oppoutiniity  i:ivt  n  him  of  young  ones.  Bt  fides,  the  comm'.nj,  Be  fruitful  and 
delivering  either  hie  parent  nr  his  child  (hut  not  both)  mdllply,  and repLnijh  the  earth,  may  be  oppofed  to  the 
from  certain  death,  1  dare  fay  the  voice  of  nature  and  fifth  commandment."  Still,  however,  it  is  doubtltfi 
of  mankind  would  applaud  him  that  fived  hia  parent,  diilicu't  to  dcte-minc  in  fuch  cafes  when  tliey  occur, 
and  condcnm  him  that  fhould  prefer  his  child.  There  as  there  are  no  fixed  rules  wherehy  to  decide.  Witli 
is  more  of  fe'fifhnefs  in  preteriing  the  child  ;  an  1  to  rcfpeft  to  the  power  of  parents  and  the  duty  of  chil- 
fave  the  parent  feems  to  me  to  be  mii,:h  the  more  gene-  dren,  much  m;iy  be  fiid.  There  is,  however,  fcarcely 
rou,a,  not>le,and  ex  iked  conduit.  '  lis  indeed,  upon  the  any  irflance  where  cither  aie  oftcner  ab-ufed  than  with 
■whole,  a  melancholy  akernative  ;  but  if  both  parties  rcfped  to  marriage.  This,  as  it 'is  the  mofl  impor- 
continue  importun.Ue,  and  ne-ther  wdl  rehnquifh  their  tant  event  in  the  civil  life  either  of  a  m-.in  or  woman,, 
claims  in  favour  of  the  oth.;r,  I  fay  relieve  the  pa-  fo  It  is  often  rendered  peculiarly  unfortunate,  by- 
Tent. "  There  are  two  concfpondents,  however,  who  '  precipitate  folly  and  want  of  duty  in  children  ;  and 
think  difFereiitly,  and  their  reafons  are  as  follow:  as  oltcn  through  the  unreafonahle  feverity  oi- parents. 
•'  A  pcrfon's  children  have  the  greatelf  claim  to  his  Asa  child  is  hound  not  to  give  unreafonaLle  offence 
affiftance,  and  he  is  obliged  t  y  all  ties  to  prefer  them,  to  a  parent  in  the  choice  of  a  partner  ;  fo  neither  ought 
in  that  refpeft,  to  his  parents.  It  is  true,  when  a  the  pnrent  to  impole  any  improper  or  arbitrary  re- 
rp.an's  parents  are   in    want,  they  have  a  claim  to  his     flralnt  upon  the  child. 

afiillance  ;  but  that  claim  is  not  equal  to  that  which  The  powen  of  a  parent  in  China  is  very  great  ;  for 

his  children  have.     His  parents  he  has  of  nectfiity  :     a  father,  while  living,  has   the   power  of  an  abfolutc 
his  children,   of  choice.      It  is  his  duty,  *  efore  lie  b?-     defpotij  tyrant,  and  after  his  death  is  worfhipped  as  a 
get  children,   to  confr'er   how   he  is   to  provide  for     god.     Let  a  fon  become   ever   fo  rich,  and  a  father  „      , 
them  :  and  by  being  wilfully  the  caufe  of  t!ieir  exiil-     ever  fo  poor,  there  is  no  fubmifhon,  no  point  of  obe- (;^''''^4^„ 
cnce,  he  comes  under   fu.  h   an  obliijation.to  provide     dience,   that  the  latter   cannot  command,  or  thrt  the 
for  their  comfortable  fubfillence,  as  muft  be  flronger     former  c.in  refufe.     1  he  father  is  abfolute  maflcr,  not 
than  any  obligation   of  that  kind  he  can  be  under  to     only  of  his  fon's  eftate,  but  alfo  of  his  concubisei  and 
perfons   with    whom    his    connection    is    involuntary,     children,  who,  whefiever  they  dil'pleafc  him,   he  m^y 
Both  nature  and  rcafon  point  it  out  as  the  duty  of  all     fell  to  ftrangers.      If  a   father  jccufcs  his  fon  before  a 
parents  to  provide  tor  their   children;   hue    not  'ulce     mandarint,  th^re  needs  no  proof  of  his  guilt  ;  for  thev 
■verfa.      If  a  man's  parents  happen  to  he  indigent,  and     cannot  believe  that   any   facher  can  be  fo  unnatural  a« 
he  himfelf  able,  he  is  bound  to  maintain  them  out  of     to  brii;g  a  falfe  accufaticn  againft  his  own  fon.      But 
refpeft  and  gr.titude  :  but   his  obligation  to  proviie     fhould  a  fon  be  fo  iololent  a«   to   mock  his  facher,  or 
for  his  children  is  a  dibt   of  ftrift  jufbice  ;  and  there ■•     arrive  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  wickednefs  as  to  tlrike  him, 
fore  ought  to  be  preferred.     Ncverthelefs,  thetlefcrip-     all  the  province  where  this  (hameful  act  of  violence  is 
tion  ot  the  cafe  to  which  the  query  is  fubjoincd,  is  fo     committed  is  alarmed  ;  it  even  becomes  i!ie  concern  of 
general,  that  it  is  eafy  to  fi-;ure  a  cafe  according  to     the  vvholc  empire;  tlie  emperor  himfelf  judges  the  cri- 
that  dtfcription  in  v^fhich    the   perfon  ought  to  preftr     minil.      All  the  mandarines  near  the  pi  .ce  are  turned 
his  parents.      This  oHigition    to   provide  for  his  chil-     out  of  their  pofts,  efpecially  thole  of  tlie  town  where 
dren  may  have  been  diffolved  by  monllrous  ingratitude,     he   lived,   tor   having   been   fo   negligent   in   their  i::- 
fuch  as  their  plotting  againft  his  life  ;   or  he  may  have     ftructions  ;  and  all  the  neighbours  are  reprimanded  for 
given  them   proper  erhication,   and  ample   provifion-i,     negleiting,   by   former  punilhments,  to   put  a  flop  to- 
which  they  have  riotoufly  fqiiandered  away  :   in  cither     the  wickednefs  of  the   tri.ninal   before   it   arrive]  to 
of  which  cafes    it   is   thought   he   is  undoubtedly  dif-     fuch  flagitioufnefs.     As  to  the  unhappiy  vretch  him- 
chargcd  from  his  obligation.      But  if  they  have  loft     felf,  they  cut   him   into   a   thoufand   pieces,  burn  hi* 
their  portions  purely  by   misfortunes,  without  their     bones,  level  his  houfe  to   the  ground,  and  even  thofe 
fault,  it   is  thought   Lis  obligation   to   affifl  them  is     houfes  that  flind  near  it,  and  let  up  monuments  and 
not  wholly  excinguifhed  ;  and   in  that  cafe  there  may     memorials  of  the  honid  deed. 

be  ertat  reafon  to  doubt  whether  their  cljim  to  his  The  emperor  of  China,  who  is  one  of  the  moil 
affiftance,  or  that  of  his  parents,  is  preferable  :  it  is  powerful  and  defpotic  munarchs  upon  earth,  pays  the 
thought,  however,  the  childrens  is  preferable."  "I  greatefl  attention  to  his  mother.  An  inflance  of  this 
find  (fays  the  author  of  the  laft  anfwer)  that  all  your  l^trc  Amyot  relates  as  havii'g  happened  at  Ptkin,. 
correfpnndento  agree,  that  the  life  of  the  parent  is  to  A.  D.  1752,  when  the  emperor's  motiier  entered 
be  prtf  tved.  It  is  very  certain,  that  the  relation  be-  her  6-th  year,  which,  among  the  Chinefe,  is  account- 
twcen  me  and  my  child  is  exaftly  equal  to  that  which  ed  a  very  remarkable  period.  Gfofier  likewife  parti- 
is  between  me  and  my  parent ;  and  tlieitfore  relation     cularly  defcribes  the  homage  the  emptror  pays  hia 
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parent,     motlier  every  new-year's  day  in  tTie  palace,  at  which 
'  ceremony  all  the  great  officers  of  his  coi'.rt  affift.     See 
Children,  Filval  Piety,  P.'iRF.t;ry<L  Af-a'wn,   &c. 

Parent  (Unfoioe),  a  matlicm.itici;'.r,   was  born  at 
Paris  in  1666.      He   fliovved  an   early  "propenfity   to 
mathenmi  ■!(.     He   accuftonied   himfelf  to    wiite   re- 
marks   upon    the    margins    of  the   books    which    he 
read  ;  and  he  had  filled  a  variety  of  books  with  a  kind 
of  commeiUiry  at  the  eirly  ai;e  of  thirteen.     At  four- 
teen he  wa.t  put  under  a  mailer,  who  taught  rhetoric 
at  Chartres.     It  wa?  here  th;:t  he  happened  to  fee  a 
dodecoedron,  upon  evtry  face  of  which  was  deline?-ted 
a  fun-dial,  except  the  loweft,  whereon  it  flood.  Struck 
as  it  were  inHautaneoufly  with  the  curiofity  ot   chefe 
dials,  he  attempted  drawing  one  himfelf:   but  hiving 
a  book  which  only  fliowcd  the  praftical  part  without 
the  theory,  it  v^as  not  till  after  his  rhetoric  m  fter  i  ame 
to  explain  the  doftiine  of  the  fphere  to  him  that  he 
began  to  unJerftand  how  the  projriSion  of  the  circles 
ofthefphere  formed  fun  dials.     He  then  undertook 
-to  write  a  Trcatifc  upon  Gnomonics.      The  pieie  was 
indeed  rude  and   unpolifhed  ;  but  it  was  entirely  his 
ewn,   and   not  liorrowed.     About  the  fame  time  he 
wrote  a  honk  of  Geometry,  in  the  fame  tallf,  at  Beau- 
Tois.      His  frisnds  then  fent  for  him  to  Paris  to  ftudy 
the   l;:w ;    and,   in   oliedii-nce   to   them,  he   Itudied   a 
eourfe  in  that  faculty  :   which  was  no  fooner  finilhed 
than,   urged  by  his  paffion  for  mathematics,  he  (hut 
himfelf  up  in  the  college  of  Dormaus,   that  no  avoca- 
tion  might  take  him  from   his  beloved    ftudy  :    and, 
with    an  allowance   of  \tU   than    200   livrcs   a-year, 
he  lived  conient  in  this  rttreat,  from   which  he  never 
"ftirred  tut  to  the  Royal  College,  in  order  to  hear  the 
.leisures  of  M.  de  ia  Hire  or  M   de  Sauveur.      When 
he  found  himfelf  c.'pable  of  teaching  others,  he  took 
pupils:  and  fortification  being  a  branch  of  mathema- 
tics which  the  war  h^d  trought  into  particular  notice, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  it ;  but  after  fome  time  be- 
gan to  entertain  fctupUs  about  teachini^  what  he  had 
never  feen,  and  knew  oniy  by  the  force  of  imagination. 
He  imparted  this  fcrupi.   to  M.  Sauveur,   who  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Mnquis  d'Aliere,  who  luckily  at 
that  tine  wanted  to  have  a    m'ilhtmatician  with  him. 
Parent   ma  !e   two   campai.  ns   with   the  marquis,   by 
which  ht  inllrafted  himfelf  fefficiently  in  viewing  for- 
tified places  ;   of  -.vhich   he  drew  a  number  of  plans, 
though  he  had  never  learned  the  art  of  drawing.   From 
this  period  he  fpent  his  time  in  a  continual  application 
to  the  lludy  of  natinal  philofophy,  and  mathematics 
in  all  its  branches,  both  fpeculative  an  1  pradical ;  to 
which  he  joined  anato'iiy,  botany,  and.  chemilirv.   His 
genius  managed  evei7  thing,  and  yet  he  was  inteffant 
and  indefatigable  in  his  applicition.      M.  de  Biliettes, 
■who  w^is  ac'mitted  in  tlje  acadf  rr,y  of  fciences  at  Paris 
in   1699  with  the  title  of  their  mcchaniciiu,  nominated 
for  his  dllciplc   Parent,  who  excelled  cliiefly  in   this 
branch,      h   was  foon  difcMvered  in  tl-.is  foclety,  that 
he   engaged   in    all    the  viriousi  fubjetts  which    were 
brouj;ht     lefsrc    them  ;    and  indeed    that    he    hrd   a 
hand  in  every   tliin/.     But  this  extent  of  knowie  loe, 
jt>ined  to  a   natural  impel  :ofity   o:  temper,  railed   ia 
him   a   fpirit  of  contrn  iidion,  which   he  indul;Ted  on 
all  occafions  ;  fwmetimes  to  a  degree  of  precipitancy 
hl:fh!y  culpiible,  and  often   with   but  little  regird  to 
iieccncy.      laJetd  the  faiiit  behaviour  was  fhown  to 
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him,  and  the  papers  which  he  brought  to  the  academy  ParentsJt 
were  often  treated  with  much  feverlty.  He  was'"""^""^ 
charged  with  o'.ifcurlty  in  his  productions  ;  and  he 
w.is  indeed  fo  notorious  for  this  fault,  that  he  percei- 
ved it  himfelf,  and  could  not  avoid  corredling  it.  The 
king  had,  by  a  regulation  in  1716,  fuppreffed  the 
clafs  of  fcholars  of  the  academy,  which  feemed  to  put 
too  great  an  inequality  betwixt  the  members.  Parent 
was  made  a  joint  or  afTiftani.  member  for  geometry  ; 
but  he  enjoyed  this  promotion  but  a  Ihort  time  ;  for 
he  was  taken  off  by  the  fmallpox  the  fame  year,  at 
the  age  of  50.  He  was  author  of  a  great  many  pieces, 
chiefly  on  mechanics  and  geometry. 

PA  REN  FAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  relation 
of  parent,     bee  Parent. 

P.iitiiNTJL  j'tffeSion,    the   endeari9|r    attachment  of 
parents  to  their  chilJren,  inr  luding  in  it  love  ;  a  defire 
of  doing  good  to  thofe  who  by  an  aft  of  our  own  de- 
pend ufion  us  tor  all  tlat  chey  enjoy     Nature  even  ex- 
cites this  affeftion  in  brutes:  buc  in  them  it  continues 
only  fo  long  as  it  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  their 
offspring  ;  for  when  ihefe  are  able  to  provide  for  them- 
felves,  it  ceafes,  and  the  relation  is  forgotten.    In  man, 
however,  though   it   leffcns,  or  at   lead  becomes  lefg 
anxious  aj  the  dependence  of  the  child  becomes  lefV, 
it  never  entirely  ceafes,  except  in  fome  few  inftances 
of  extreme  depravity.      Authors,  however,  h^ve  ima- 
gined, snd  Lord  Karnes*  among  the  relf,  that  after  *  sietdn  A 
the  child  is  provided  for,  and  no  more  depends  on  the'''"  J^'/l- 
parent,  all  aifettion  would  ceafe,  were  it  not  artificially".^  Aian» 
prcfer»cd  and  confirmed  by  habit.      Whether  his  lord- 
fliip,  in  this  opinion,  be  right  or  wrong,  we  fhall  not 
pretend  to  fay.     One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that 
be  it  natural  or  not,  it  is  one  of  the  greatefl  comforts 
of  li!e,   even  when   all  dependence   has    ceafed.      It 
matters  not  that  there  are  many  inflanccs  where  this 
Comfort  is  not  felt.      Human  depravity  has  often  obli- 
terated the  fineft  feelings  of  the  mind  ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  it  in  fome  inftances  it  do  fo  in  the  cafe 
before    us.      A   good   heart   certainly  can   enjoy   no 
gi eater  fatibfaftien  than  that  arifing  from  grateful  re- 
turns of  kindnefs  and  atleftion  to  an  aged  parent.     .■Vs 
the  vexations  which  parents  receive  from  their  children 
hallen  the  approach  of  age,  and  douMe  the  force  of 
years  ;  fo  the  comforts  which  they  reap  from   them 
aieb.ilm  to  all  othir  forrows,  and  difappoint  the  inju- 
ries of  time.     Parents  repeat  their  lives  in  their  ofF- 
fprings  ;  and  their  concern  for  them  is  fo  near,  that 
they  feel  all  their  fufFeiings,  and  tafte  all  their  enjoy- 
ments, as  much  a<<  if  they  regarded  their  own  peri<ins. 
However   Rron^   we   mny  fuppofe   the  fondnefs  of  a 
f;ther  tor  his  children,  yet  chey  will  find  more   lively 
maiks  of  tenderncfs  in  the  bofom  of  a  mother.   There 
are   no  tics   in   nature   to  compare  with   thofe  which 
unite  an  affcftionate  moth.r  to  her  i  hildren,  when  they 
rep.'y  her  tcndcriief^  with  obcdimce  tind  love. 

We  have  a  remarkable  inftance  ot  parental  aff^-ftion 
in  Zaleucus  J  prince  of  the  Loctines  ;  w.  o  made  a  de- 1  ©mxi 
crte,  tliat  whoever  was  convided  ol  adultery  fhould'"'- '3'-| 
be  piniiihed  with  the  ioU  ot  boi'i  his  eyes.  Soon 
after  this  ella  liihinent,  the  legiflator's  oA-n  fon  was 
apprehtn  .ed  in  the  very  fail,  and  '  roueht  to  a  public 
triil.  How  coul '.  the  t  iiher  a.quit  himf'lf  in  fo 
tender  an.';  d.elic  .te  a  conjuuilurc  ?  ohoul.l  he  execute 
the  law  in  all  its  rigour,  tuis  would  be  worle  than 
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'arental  deatfc  to  tfie  unhappy  youth  :  fhouTu  hs  par«Jon  fo  no- 
torious a  dtiinqutiit,  this  would  (kf:st  the  d>.-ti;.,n  of 
his  fihitaiy  imlitution.  To  avoid  bolh  thcie  inconve- 
niences, he  ordered  one  of  his  own  cyej  to  be  pulled 
out  aiiH  one  of  liifl  fon's. 

Diodorus  .S.'cuhiri  alfo,  lib.  34.  pives  ua  a  furpriung 
inftance  of  the  fame  warm  afFeftion.  Cambalus,  a 
young  p-entleman  of  charafter  and  fortune  in  the  city 
of  Mulgeatum,  being  one  cay  out  a  conrfing-,  was 
wiy-laici,  and  very  near  beintt  robbed  and  murdered 
by  the  banditti  who  infefted  that  part  of  the  country. 
Gorgus,  the  young  iJentleman's  father,  happened  to 
come  by  at  the  very  inftant,  to  whom  Cambalus  re- 
lated the  danger  he  was  in.  The  fon  was  on  foot, 
the  father  on  horfeback  ;  but  no  fooner  had  he  heard 
the  melancholy  tale,  than  he  leapt  from  his  horfe,  de- 
fired  his  fon  to  mount,  and  make  the  beft  of  hi»  way 
into  the  city  :  but  Cambalus,  preferring  his  father's 
faftty  to  his  own,  woulu  by  no  means  confent  to  it  ; 
on  the  contrary,  conjured  his  father  to  leave  him,  and 
take  caie  of  himfelf.  The  father,  ftruck  with  the 
generofity  and  affection  of  his  fon,  added  tears  to  en- 
treaties, but  nil  to  no  puipofe.  The  conteft  between 
them  is  better  conceived  than  defcribed — while  bathed 
in  tears,  and  befeeching  each  other  to  prefcrve  his 
own  lite,  the  banditti  approached  and  ftabbed  them 
both. 

A"mongft  the  ancients  Greeks,  the  fentiments  of 
parental  affetlion  were  exceedingly  ftrong  End  ardent. 
The  mutual  tendernefs  of  the  huiband  and  the  wile 
was  communicated  to  their  offspring  ;  while  the  father 
vicweti  in  his  child  the  clurms  of  its  mother,  and  the 
mother  perceived  in  it  the  manly  graces  of  hs  father. 
As  paternal  kindnefs  is  the  mod  fimple  and  natural 
expanfion  of  feU-love,  fo  there  are  innumerable  intlan- 
ces  of  it  in  all  countries  favage  and  civilize!. 

PARENT  ALIA,  in  antiquity,  funeral  obfequies, 
or  the  lall  duties  paid  by  children  to  their  deceafed  pa- 
rents. 

PARENTHESIS,  iti  grammar,  certain  intercalary 
words  infer  led  in  a  diicourfe,  which  interrupt  tl:e  fenfe 
or  thread,  but  feem  neceflary  for  the  better  under- 
ilanding  of  the  fuhjecl.  » 

PARENZO,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  and 
in  Iftria,  with  a  bilhop's  fee  and  a  good  harbour; 
feated  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  in  E.  Long.  13.  46. 
N.  Lat.  3y.  28.  It  fubmittcd  to  the  Venetians  in 
126-^. 

PARESIS,  In  medicine,  a  palfy  of  the  bladder, 
wherein  the  urine  is  either  fuppreifed  or  difchargej  in- 
voluntarily. 

PARETONEUM,  in  natural  hidory,  the  name  of 
?.n  earth  found  on  the  fhores  of  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  the 
iiland  of  Crete,  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  painting. 

It  had  its  name  either  from  a  part  of  Egypt,  near 
which  it  was  gathered,  or  fiom  the  name  of  a  town 
in  that  kingdom,  where  it  was  nfually  fold.  Vitruvius 
is  of  the  hrft  opinion,  and  Volaternus  of  the  other. 
Of  late  it  was  thought  to  be  loft  ;  but  it  is  ftill  com- 
mon on  the  Ihores  of  molf  of  the  iilands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, though  not  obferved  01  regarded  ;  and  is  truly 
a  very  heavy  and  tough  clay  of  a  fine  white  colour, 
found  in  mafles  of  dilFcrent  fizes,  generally  ub  foft  as 
the  fofter  clays  within  the  ftrata  ;  and,  by  rolling  about 
on  the  beach  in  thia  ftate,  it  gathers  up  the  uu^,  fmall 


(liells,  and  other  foulneffes,  we  always  find  about  it. 
It  U  iikriy  that  there  art  ftrata  of  it  fine  and  pure  in 
the  cliffs  there,  and  th;it  the  fc-a  waflies  off  maffes  of 
taem  in  flor.ns  and  high  tides,  which  aie  what  we 
find. 

P.i  IIGET,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  fe- 
vcral  kinds  of  gypfum,  or  plafter-ftone, 

PARGE  ITNG,  in  building,  is  ufed  for  the  pla- 
ftering  of  walls,  ind  fimetimes  for  pbfter  ilftlf. 

Ptjrgetin'j  is  ot  various  kinds :  aSj  i.  White  iime  and' 
hair  mortar  laid  on  bare  walls.  2.  On  bare  laths,  as 
in  partitioning  and  plain  cieling.  3.  Rendering  the 
infided  of  walls,  or  doubling  partition  walls.  4.  Rough- 
calling  on  heart  laths,  j.  Plaftering  on  brick  work, 
with  (inifliing  mortar,  in  imitation  of  ftone-work;  and 
the  like  upon  heart-laths. 

PARPIELION,  or  Parhelium,  formed  from  '•"■« 
near,  and  n'"-:  fun,  in  natural  philof  :p!iy,  a  mock-fun 
or  meteor.  In  form  of  a  very  bright  light,  appearing  on 
one  fide  of  the  fun. 

Appearances  of  this  kind  have  been  made  mention 
of  both  by  the  ancients  Rnd  moderns.  Ariftotle  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  general  they  are  feen  only  when  the  fun 
is  near  the  horizon,  though  he  takes  notice  of  two 
that  were  feen  in  Bofphorus  from  morning  to  evening; 
and  Pliny  has  related  the  times  when  fuch  phenomena 
were  obferved  at  Rome.  Gaffendi  fays,  that  in  1635 
and  1636  he  often  faw  one  mo^k-fun.  Two  were  ob- 
ferved by  M.  de  la  Hire  in  1689  j  and  the  fame  num- 
ber by  Caflinl  in  1693,  Mr  Grey  In  170c,  and  Dr 
Hailey  in  1702:  bat  the  moft  celebrated  appear?nceg 
of  this  kind  were  feen  at  Rome  by  Scheiner,  1  y  Muf- 
chenbroeck  at  Utrecht,  and  by  Hevelius  at  Sedan.  By 
the  two  former,  four  mock-funs  were  obferved,  and  by- 
the  latter  feven. 

Parhelia  are  apparently  of  the  fame  fize  with  the" 
fun,  though  not  always  of  the  fame   briglituefs,   nor 
even  of  the  fame  Ihape  :  and  when  a  number  appear 
at  once,  there  Is  fome  difference  in  hoth  t.'.efe  v?lpc6ts- 
among  them.     Externally  they  are  tinged  with  co- 
lours like  the  r..inbow  ;  and   many   have  a  lon^j  fiery 
tail  oppofite  to  the  fun,  but  pnler  towards  the  extremity. 
Parhelia  are  generally  accompanied  with  coiona.3,  fome 
of  which  are  tinged  with  rainliow  colours,  but  others 
are  white.     They  differ  in   number  and  fize  ;  but  all 
agree  in  breadth,  which  is  tFiat  of  the  apparent  diame-- 
ter  of  the  fun. 

A  very  large  white  circle,  parallel  to  the  horizon,, 
generally  pafl'ts  through  all  the  parhelij  ;  and,  if  it 
were  entire,  it  would  go  through  the  centre  of  the 
fun.  Sometimes  there  are  arcs  of  Icfler  circles  con- 
centric to  this,  touching  thofe  coloured  circles  which 
furround  the  fun.  They  arc  alfo  tinged  with  colours, 
and  contain  other  paihelia.  There  are  alfo  faid  to- 
have  been  other  circles  obliquely  fituated  with  refpeft 
to  all  thole  we  have  mentioned  ;  but  of  this  we  have 
met  with  no  authentic  account.  The  order  of  the  co- 
loiU'S  in  thefe  circles  is  the  fame  as  in  the  rainbow  ; 
but  on  the  Inlide,  with  refpeft  to  the  fun,  they  are  red, 
as  is  alfo  obferved  in  many  other  coronas. 

Parhelia  have  been  viilhle  for  i,  2,  3,  and  4  hour* 
together;  asd  in  North  Ameiic.-i  they  are  faid  to- 
continue  fome  days,  and  to  be  vilible  from  funrlle  to- 
funfet. 

When  the  pavhelia  difappcar,  it  fometimes  rains,  or 

there: 
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Ti  hdidn.  tliere  falls  fnovr  in  the  form  of  oblong  fpiciila;.  as  Ma- 
*~'"''"^^~~  raldf,  Weidler,  Krafft,  and  cili^rs,  have  o'iferved  ;  an.l 
beciiufc  the  air  in  North  America  aboun  Is  with  fuch 
frozen  fjilculas,  which  ate  iven  vifi' le  to  the  eye,  ac- 
cor<!ing  to  Ellis  and  Middleton,  Aich  particles  have 
■been  thought  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  coron;.s  and 
parhelia. 

Mr  Wales  fays,  that,  at  Churchill  in  Hudfon's 
Bay,  the  rifiiig  of  the  fun  is  always  preceded  by  two 
long  ftreams  of  red  lipht,  one  on  each  fide  of  him, 
and  about  20"  diftant  from  him.  Thefe  rife  as  the 
fun  rifes  ;  and  ?.s  they  jjro^v  longer  betrin  to  bend  to- 
wards each  other,  till  they  meet  d'reftly  over  the  fun, 
jliil  r.s  he  rifes,  forminfy  there  a  kind  of  p:irhelion  or 
mock-fun.  'Thefe  two  dreams  of  light,  he  fays,  feem 
to  have  their  fource  in  two  other  parhelia,  which  rife 
with  the  true  fun  ;  and  in  the  winter  ftafon,  wlien  the 
fun  never  rifes  ahove  the  iiaze  or  fotr,  which  he  fay*  is 
con'lantly  fonn  A  neir  the  horizon,  all  thefe  accompany 
him  the  whole  day,  and  ftt  with  him  in  the  fame  man- 
tier  as  they  rife.  Once  or  twice  he  faw  n  'iturth  par- 
helion directly  under  the  true  fun  ;  but  thi;;,  he  Ciya, 
is  not  common.  Thefe  fafts  l.eing  conft.int,  are  very 
vaJnaMe,  and  may  throw  great  light  on  the  theory  of 
thefe  remarka!  le  phenomena. 

Sometimes  parhelia  appear  in  a  different  manner  ; 
*s  when  three  fans  have  been  feen  in  the  fame  vertical 
circle,  well  defined,  and  touching  one  anochtr.  The 
true  fun  was  in  the  middle,  and  the  lowed  touched 
the  horizon  ;  and  they  fct  one  after  the  othir.  Thii 
appearance  was  feen  by  M.  Maleziew  in  1722.  Other 
appearances  Cniilar  to  this  are  recited  by  M.  Mufchen- 
Lroeck. 

Sometimes  the  fun  has  rifcn  or  fet  with  a  luminous 
tail  projtfting  from  him,  ot  the  fame  breadth  with 
liis  diameter,  and  perpendiciilir  to  the  horizon.  Such 
an  appearance  was  feen  by  Cjfiini  in  1672  and  1692, 
by  De  la  Hire  in  1702,  and  by  Mr  Ellis  in  Hudfon's 
Bay. 

As  M.  Fcuilee  was  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver l.a  Plati,  he  faw  the  fun  riiing  over  the  river  with 
a  luminous  tail  projeiSing  downwards,  Svhich  continued 
till  he  was  fix  degrees  high. 

Parafelcnx,  or  mock-moons,  have  alfo  been  feen, 
accompanied  with  tails  and  coloured  circles,  like  thofe 
wiiich  accompmy  the  p.'.rhelia.  An  account  of  fevtral, 
and  a  particulnr  defcnption  of  a  fine  appearance  of 
thif.  kin  '.,  may  he  feen-in  Mufchcnbroeck. 

The  Roman  phenomenon,  obferved  by  Si  heiner,  is 
fa.mous  on  acccunt  of  its  havlig  been  the  firll  ap-xar- 
ar^cc  of  the  kind  that  engaged,  the  attention  of  jShilo- 
Pb'e  fophers.  It  is  reprcfented  in  fig.  1.;  in  which  A  is 
eccLJivu.  the  place  of  the  obftrvi-r,  B  his  zenith,  C  the  true 
fi'.n,  AB  a  plane  paifing  through  the  olferver's  eye, 
the  true  fun,  and  the  zenith.  About  tlie  fun  C,  there 
appeared  two  concentric  rinys,  not  comolele,  but  di- 
verfified  with  colours.  The  IcfiTer  of  them,  DEF,  was 
fuller,  and  more  p^rfcft  ;  an  .'  though  it  was  opui  Irom 
I)  to  F,  yet  thofe  ends  were  perpetually  endiavouriug 
to  unite;  and  fometimcs  they  did  fo.  Tlie  outer  of 
'thcfc  rings  was  much  fainter,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  he  dif- 
ccrnible.  It  had,  how.ver,  a  v.^riety  of  cclcurs;  but 
wns  very  Inconftant.  The  third  circle,  KEMN,  was 
very  large,  and  all  over  white,  p;.fruig  throu_;h  the 
middle  of  the  fun,  and  everywhere  paialLl  to  the  ho- 
N"  259. 
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rizon.  At  flriT  tTiis  circle  was  entire  ;  but  towai-Jq  tVi:  Parhelioi 
end  of  the  appearance  it  was  weak  and  ragged,  fo  as  ''"' 
hardly  to  be  perceived  from  M  towards  N. 

In  the  interfeAion  of  this  circle,  and  the  outward 
iris  GKl,  there  broke  out  two  parhtlii  or  mock-funs, 
N  an '.  K,  not  quite  perfeft  ;  K  being  rather  weak, 
but  N  fhone  brighter  and  ftronfer.  The  brightnefi 
of  the  middle  of  them  was  fomething  like  that  of  the 
fun  ;  but  towards  the  edges  they  were  tinged  with 
colours  like  thofe  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  they  were  un- 
even and  ragw;ed.  The  p;irlieiion  N  was  a  little  wa- 
vering, and  fent  out  a  fpiked  tail,  NP,  of  a  colour 
fomewhat  fiuy,  the  length  of  which  was  continually 
chan^-intT. 

.  The  parhelia  r.t  L  and  M  in  the  horizontal  rincr 
were  not  fo  bright  as  the  former ;  but  were  rounder, 
and  white,  like  the  c  rcle  in  v/hich  they  were  placed. 
The  parhelion  N  difapoe^red  before  K  ;  ?nd  while  M 
grew  fainter,  K  grew  brighter,  and  vanifhed  the  hit 
of  all 

It  is  to  be  obfervtd  fartlier,  t'lat  the  order  of  the 
colours  in  the  circles  DEF,  GKN,  was  the  fame  as  in 
the  comii.on  halos,  namely;  red  next  the  fun  ;  and  the 
c'iameter  of  the  inner  circle  w:is  alftj  about  45  degrees; 
which  is  the  ufual  fizs  of  a  hnio 

The  reverend  Dr  Hamilton  fent  the  following  ac- 
count of  parhelia  feen  :it  Cooktlown  to  the  Royal  Irifli 
Academy. 

"  Wednefday  September  74th,  1783,  as  I  was  pre- 
paring to  obferve  the  fun  paffing  the  meridian,  before 
the  firft  limb  touched  the  centre  wire,  it  was  obfcured 
by  a  dark  well  defined  cloud,  about  10"  in  diameter. 
Upon  t'oing  to  the  door  of  the  tranfit  room,  to  fee  if 
it  w?.s  likely  foon  to  pafj  off  the  difk  of  the  fun,  I 
obferved  the  following  phenomena  :  From  the  weflern 
'edije  of  the  cloud  illued  a  luminous  arc  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  perfectly  well  defined,  extending  exaftly  to 
the  northern  meridi.m  ;  it  was  about  30' !  road,  white, 
and  ended  in  a  blunted  termination.  On  it  were  two 
parhelia  ;  the  neareft  te  the  fun  difplaying  the  prifma- 
tic  colours  ;  the  ren.ote  one  white,  and  '^■oth  ill  defi- 
ned. In  a  Ihort  time  the  cloud  had  pafTed  off,  and 
fliowed  the  lum  ions  ?lmicantar,  re  ching  perfeft  to  the 
true  fun.  While  things  vvrre  thus  fituated,  1  mea- 
fnred  with  an  accurate  fcxiant  the  diilances  of  the  par- 
helia ;  I  feund  the  coloured  one  26^  tlie  remoter  one 
9  .",  fiom  the  true  fun.  Juil  as  I  had  done  this,  a 
new  and  prifmatic  circle  furrouiided  the  fun,  immedi- 
ately within  the  prifmatic  parhelicm.  Anri  now  ano- 
ther coloured  parhelitm  appeared  on  t!ie  eal'ern  boitd. 
The  fextaiit  with  its  face  up  and  down,  cxaClly  mea- 
fure  1  this  and  the  former  at  the  original  diltance  of 
26*^  ;  tfie  luminous  almicantar  ilHl  renc^iuing  perfeft. 
In  about  10  or  12  irinntes  whitifh  hazy  clouds  came 
on,  and  obf:iired  all  thefe  uncommon  appearances. — 
I  did  not  obferve  that  the  atmofpherical  phenomena 
before  or  after  were  at  all  untomnion.  The  wind  a 
light  breeze  at  SSW.  Bar.  29,6  riling.  Thermo- 
meter 5;  . 

In  fig.  2.  SM  repreferits  the  f  luth  meridian  ;  NM 
north  meridian  ;  PP  the  prifmatic  circle,  with  two 
prifmatic  funs  or  parhelia,  at  26'  dllfance  on  each  r\*.e 
the  true  fiin  ;  W  the  white  parhelion,  r.t  90°  dillnncc 
from  tf'.e  true  fun  ;  LA  the  lumiuoas  almicjntar ;  and 
HO  the  horiKon. 

Variouf 
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Parias. 


Various  liypothcfcs  have  been  framed  by  philofo- 
phers  to  account  for  this  plienomcnon,  particularly  by 
M.  Marriotte,  Defcartes,  and  Huyk!,ens.  None  of 
there,  however,  are  fatiafaftory  :  but  thofe  readers  who 
wifh  to  become  acquainted  witli  them  raay  confult 
Hi'.ygens's  DifTertation  on  this  fubject,  in  Smith's 
Optics,  book  i.  ch.  II.  Mufchenbroeck's  introduc- 
tion, &c.  vol.  xi.  p.  1038,  &c.  4to.  ;  but  efpecially  Dr 
Prieftlcy's  Hiftory  of  ViJion,  Light,  and  Colours,  vol. 
ii.  p.  613,  &c. 

PARIA,  or  Niivv  AnSali'sia,  a  country  of  Terra 
Firma  in  South  America;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
rorth  fei  ;  on  the  Caft  by  Surinam  ;  on  the  weft  by 
New  Granad.'!  and  the  Caraccfi^  ;  and  on  the  foiith 
by  Guiana.  It  produces  colouring  drugs,  gums,  me- 
tlicinal  roots,  Brazil-wood,  fugar,  tobacco,  and  fome 
valuable  timber  ;  the  inland  parti  being  woody  and 
Kiountjir.ous,  but  interfperfed  with  fine  valleys  that 
yield  corn  and  paflurage.  Comana  is  the  capital 
town. 

PAP..IAN-C.1ROS1CLE.  See  jlRi'UDELiAN-Marblef, 
and  Parian-CKRONicLE. 

Under  the  article  Parian-CnRoNicr.F,  we  have  bsen 
as  full  as  the  fubjefi:  feemed  to  require,  or  as  the  nature 
of  our  work  wcul:!  a  !mit.  It  in  unneceflary,  there- 
fore, to  rcfunr.e  it  in  this  place.  Such  of  our  readers, 
however,  as  v/i'h  for  further  in'ormation  on  this  fub- 
Jeft  (whicli  i.^  equally  ifittreflinsj  to  the  fchoiar  and 
to  the  antiquarian)  we  muft  rtltr  to  Robertfon's  at- 
tack upon  their  Ruthenticity,  and  to  Gough's  learned 
and  judicious  vindication  of  the  atithenticity,  publifhed 
in  ^•'rch.'^slogia  for  1789.  The  extent  of  his  learning, 
End  the  folidity  of  his  arguments,  appear  upon  the 
whole  to  outweieh  the  chjeflions  of  his  fenfible  and 
t)laufible  oppop  ■<'.  Hewlett's  book  upon  the  fame 
iide  of  the  queflion  may  command  fome  degree  of  at- 
tention.     It  is  ingenious.      See  S.:sT^!ricn-]\Iarbk. 

PAKjjfN-MarUe,  in  the  natural  hiflory  of  the  an- 
'cients,  the  white  marble  \\{-i.\  then,  and  to  this  day, 
for  carvmg  flat  ties,  &c.  and  called  by  us  at  this  time 
Jla'.uary  marble.  '  ^ 

Too  many  of  the  later  writers  have  coF.founded  «11 
the  white  marbles  under  the  name  of  the  Pnrlar.;  and 
amon^r  the  workmen,  this  and  ail  the  other  white 
rearbles  have  the  common  name  of  alabsjlers  ;  fo  that 
it  is  in  general  forgotten  among  them,  that  there  is 
fuch  a  thing  as  alabafter  different  from  marble  ;  which, 
however,  is  truly  the  cafe.  Almoft  all  the  world  alfo 
bave  confounded  the  Carrara  marlilewith  this,  though 
they  are  really  very  diJTei-ent ;  the  Carrara  kind  being 
of  a  finer  ftrufture  and  clearer  white  than  the  Parian  ; 
but  lefs  bright  and  fplendid,  harder  to  cut,  and  not 
capable  of  fo  glittering  a  polifh. 

The  true  Fanan  marble  baa  ufually  fomewhat  of  a 
faint  bluifh  tinge  among  the  white,  and  o-'ten  has  blue 
veins  in  different  parts  of  it.      It  is  fuppofed  by  fome 
«  See  Va-  ^°  ^^"s  ^'^''  '"  name  from  the  if]  .nd  Paros  *,  one  of  the 
<m.  Cyclades  in  the  .Sl.aiean  Sea,  where  it  was  firft  found  ; 

but  others  will  have  it  to  have  been  fo  calhd  from 
Agoracritus  Parius,  a  famous  ftatuary,  who  ennobled 
it  by  cr.ttirg  a  fbtue  of  Venvs  in  it. 

P  \RIAS    o,-  PEE.^  EAs,  a  tribe  of  Hindoos,   fo  pe- 
culiarly difting'jifhed  from  all  others,  that  the)  live  by 
themfelvcs   in   the  out  (liirts  of  towns;    and,   in   the 
country,  build  their  houfes  apart  frora  the  viilaires,  or 
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rather  hav€  viilajTeS  of  their  own,  furnifhed  with  weli? ;     Pirias. 
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for  they  dare  not  fo  much  as  fetch  water  from  thofe 
which  other  families  make  ufc  of;  and,  left  thefe  latter  ^J 
fliould  inadvertently  go  to  one  of  theirs,  they  are  obli- 
ged to  fcatfer  the   bones   of  dead  cattle   about  their 
wells,  that  they   may  be  known.     They  dare  not  in 
cities    pafs  through   the  ftrettj  wliere  the    Bramins 
live  ;  nor  fct  foot  in  the  villages  where  they  dwell.— 
Tb«y  are  likewife  forbidden  to  enter  a  temple,  either 
of  their  god  Wiftnow  or  Ef.v-ra ;   becaufe   they   arc 
held  impure.     They  get  their  bread  by  fowing,   dig- 
ging, and  building  the  walls  of  mud  houfes  ;   moft  of 
thoJe  inhabited  by  the  common  people  being  raifed  by 
thefe  Parias;   who  alfo  do  fuch  kin!s  of  dirty  wor'c 
as  other  people  do  not  care  to  meddle  with.     Nor  '\t 
their  diet  much  more  clear.ly  ;  for  they  do  not  fcruple  to 
eat  cows,  horfes,  fowl,  or  other  carrion,  which  die  of 
themfslves,  and  even    ftink.     One  would  fcarce  ima- 
gine, that  contentions  for  precedency  {houlJ   ever  en- 
ter into  the  thoughts  of  a  people  who  have  renounced 
all  cleanlinefs,  and,  like  iwine,  wallow  in   filth  ;   and 
yet  pride  has  divided  the  Parias  into  two  claiTcs :   the 
firft  are  fimply  called  Parias,  the  other  Serijieres.    The 
employment   of  thefe  litter  is  to  go  about  felling  lea- 
tlier,  which  they  drefs  ;  alfo  to  make  bridles,  and  fuch 
kind  of  things  :   fome  of  therr.  likewife  ferve  for  fjl- 
diers.     The  Parias,  who  reckon  themfelve;  the  bet- 
ter fam.ily,  v.'ill  not  eat  in  the  houfe  of  the  Seriper'-s  \ 
but  the  Seriperes  will  readily  eat  with  the  Pjrias.    For 
this  reafon  they  are  obliged  to  pay  them   refpcft,  by 
lifting  their  hands  aloft,   and   ftanding  upright  be/ore 
them.     Thefe  Seriperes,  when  they  marry,  cannot  fet 
up  a  pandal,  a  kind  of  garland,   before   tlitir  doors, 
made  with  more  than   three   flakes  or  trees  ;   fhoulJ 
t'ney  exceed  that  number,   the  whole  city  would  be  in 
motion.     The  Seriperes  are  likewife   fubjcft  to   fome 
fort  of  flavery  ;   for  when  any  pcrfon  of  credit  or  au- 
thority dies  in  the  famisiesof  the  Komitis,  Sittis,  Palisj 
farriers,  or  gcldfraiths,  and  thcfriends  have  a  mind  to 
be  at  the  expence  of  fome  clothes  to  give  the  Seripe- 
res, thefe  latter  muft  fuffcr  their  beards  to  be  fliavcn  { 
and  when  the  corpfe  is  carried  out  of  town  to  be  burn- 
ed or  interred,  they  muft  do  that  office  ;  for  which  eachi 
receives  a  fanum,   or   one   piece   and  a  half  of  fdver, 
worth  three  fous  and  a  half.     Thefe  are  the  fame  foit 
of  people  who  are  called  at  Surat  Halakbors  ;  that  is, 
in  the  Perfian  language,  "  eat-alls,  or  caters  at  large." 
Nothing  can  offend  an  Hindoo  more  than  to  be  called 
an  Halakhor :  yet  thefe  poor  people  are  not  ofl'ended, 
cringe  and  bow  to  all  they  pafs,  and  go  through  their 
drudgery  without  ncife  or  concern. 

The  Parias  are  very  vicious,  flupid,  and  ignorant,  cc- 
cafioned  by  their  wretched  way  of  life  :  The  Eramins 
and  r.obihty  fliun  them  as  if  tbty  had  the  p!-.gue,  and 
look  on  the  meeting  a  Parias  as  the  great^ll  misfor- 
tune. To  come  near  one  of  them  is  a  fin,  to  touch 
them  a  facrilege.  If  a  Parias  were  dvincr,  it  is  infamy 
to  vifit  him,  or  to  give  him  the  leaft  afTiilance,  in  the 
■utmofb  danger  or  diftrefs.  A  Bramin  who  unavoid- 
ably fliould  touch  a  Parias,  immediately  wcfhes  himfelf 
from  the  impurity.  Even  their  fhadow  and  breath 
being  reckoned  contagious,  they  are  obliged  to  live 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  their  towns,  that  the  welltrly  win':!s 
which  reign  in  this  country  n-ay  keep  back  their 
breath.  And  it  is  lawful  for  a  Bramin  to  kill  one 
jB  of 
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Parietalia  of  thefe  unhappy  creatures,  if  he  does  not  avoid  it  by 
11.  getting  out  of  hib  way  :  In  Ihort,  they  think  them  repro- 
.  ^"'''  bated  by  God,  and  beh'eve  the  fouls  of  the  damned  en- 
'  ter  into  the  Parias,  to  he  punifhed  for  their  crimes. — 
Yet  the  miffion  have  fcunJ  amontr  thefe  dregs  of  the 
people  very  aAive  zealous  catechiils,  who  by  their  la- 
bours have  very  much  contributed  to  the  converfion 
of  their  countrymen,  particularly  one  Rajanaiken  a  Pa- 
ria  folJier,  who,  of  all  the  inferior  miflionaries,  has 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  moft  by  hi»  labours  and  fuffer- 
ings. 

PARIETALIA  ossa,  in  anatomy.  See  there 
n°  13. 

PARIETARIA,  Pbllitory  of  the  Wail  :  A  ge- 
nus of  flic  monoecia  order,  belonging  to  the  poly- 
g:imia  chfs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing un/ler  the  53d  order,  ScabMe.  The  calyx  of  the 
hermaphrodite  is  quadrifid  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  there 
are  four  ftamina  ;  one  ftyle  ;  and  one  feed,  fuperior 
and  elongated.  The  female  calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  there 
is  no  corolla  ;  nor  are  there  any  ftamina.  There  is  one 
ftyle  ;  and  one  feed  fuperior,  and  elongated.  There  are 
fix  fpecles,  of  which  one  named  the  officinalis  is  ufed  in 
medicine.  This  has  a  creeping  root.  The  ftalk  grows 
ercft,  isrouajh  to  the  touch,  and  adhefive.  Theleaves  are 
alternate,  elliptical,  lanceolate, veined,  andalittle  rough. 
The  flowers  grow  out  of  the  als  of  the  leaves,  in  fef- 
file,  branched,  verticillate  clufters,  of  a  greenifli  colour 
tinged  with  red.  The  antheras  have  a  great  degree 
of  fenfibility  ;  for,  if  irritated  with  the  point  of  a  pin, 
they  fly  from  the  calyx  with  elaftic  force,  and  throw 
out  their  powder.  The  pLnt  has  a  cooling  and 
diuretic  quality.  Three  ounces  of  the  juice  taken  in- 
ternally, or  a  fomentation  externally  applied,  have  been 
found  ferviceable  in  the  ftrangury.  The  plant  laid 
upon  heaps  of  corn  infefted  with  weevils,  is  faid  to 
drive  away  thefe  deftruftive  infefts. 

PARIETES,  in  anatomy,  a  term  ufed  for  the  in- 
clofures  or  membranes  that  flop  up  or  clofe  the  hollow 
parts  of  the  body  ;  efpcciatly  thofe  of  the  heart,  the 
thorax,  &c.  The  parietes  of  the  two  ventricles  of  the 
heart  are  of  unequal  ftrength  and  thicknefs  ;  the  left 
exceeding  the  right,  becaufe  of  its  office,  which  is 
to  force  the  blood  through  all  parts  of  the  body; 
whereas  the  right  only  drives  it  through  the  luni?s. 

PA  RIS  (Matthew),  one  of  our  belt  hiftorians  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  but  of  his  life  few  particulars  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  us.  Leland,  his  original  biogra- 
pher, without  determining  whether  he  was  born  in 
France  or  England,  informs  us,  that  he  was  a  monk 
of  St  Alban's,  and  that  he  was  fent  by  Pope  Innocent 
to  reform  the  monks  of  the  convent  at  Holm  in 
Norway.  Bifhop  Bale,  the  next  in  point  of  time, 
adds  to  the  above  relation,  that,  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  he  was  much 
efteemed,  particularly  by  king  Henry  III.  who  com? 
manded  him  to  write  the  hiitory  of  his  reign.  Fuller 
makes  him  a  native  of  Cambridgefhire,  becaufe  there 
■was  an  ancient  family  of  his  name  in  that  coun- 
ty. He  alfo  mentions  his  being  fcnt  by  the  pope 
to  vifit  the  monks  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich.  Bifliop 
Tanner,  Bifliop  Nicholfon,  DoAor  Du  Pin,  and  the 
Nouveau  DiBionnaire  Hijlorique,  add  not  a  fingle  faCt 
to  thofe  above  related.    Matthew  Paris  died  in  the 
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monaftery  of  St  Alban's  in  the  year  1259.  He  was  Tint.. 
doubtlefs  a  man  of  extraordinary  knowledge  for  the  — — v~~" 
13th  century;  of  an  excellent  moral  character,  and, 
as  an  hiftorian,  of  ftrift  integrity.  His  ftyle  is  un- 
pollflied  ;  but  that  dLfed  is  fuifieiently  atoned  for  by 
the  honefl  freedom  with  which  he  relates  the  truth, 
regardlefs  of  the  dignity  or  fan6lity  of  the  pcrfons 
concerned.  His  woiks  are,  l.  H'tjhria  ab  Adamn  ad 
Conquejlum  Aniline,  lib.  i.  manufcript.  col.  C  C.  Can- 
tab, c.  ix.  Moft;  of  this  book  is  tranfcribed,  by 
Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  into  the  firJt  part  of  Lis 
Florilegium  2.  Hijtoria  major,  feu  remm  An^iirfina- 
rum  hifloria  ii  GuL  Conquefioris  aJvenlu  ail  a?iuum  4^ 
Henrici  III.  &c.  feveral  times  printed.  The  firft 
part  of  this  hillory,  viz.  to  the  year  1231;,  is  tran- 
fcribed almoft  verbatim  from  the  Chronicle  of  Roger 
Wendovcr  ;  and  the  Appendix,  from  the  year  l26o» 
is  the  work  of  William  R:ifhlnger,  who  was  alft)  a 
monk  of  St  Alban's.  3.  Vite  cluorum  OJfarum,  Mer- 
ely regum,  S.  Albani  fundatorum.  4  Gefia  22  ahbar 
turn  3.  A/bani.  5.  Adilitamenta  chronicorum  ad  hifl. 
majorem  ;  printed.  6.  Hjflona  minor,  five  epitome  majer 
ris  hijlorids ;  manufcript.  Befides  many  other  things- 
in  manufcript. 

Paris,  fon  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba, 
alfo  named  Alexander.  He  vfas  decreed,  even  before 
his  birth,  to  become  the  ruin  of  his  country  ;  and  vulien 
his  mother,  in  the  firft  months  of  her  pregnancy,, 
had  dreamed  that  flie  fliould  bring  forth  a  torch  which 
would  fet  fire  to  her  palace,  the  foothf^yer.s  foretold 
the  calamities  which  were  to  be  expetted  from  the  im- 
prudence of  her  future  fon,  and  which  would  end  in 
the  ruin  of  Troy.  Priam,  to  prevent  fo  great  and  fo 
alarming  an  evil,  ordered  his  Have  Archelaus  to  de- 
ftroy  the  child  as  foon  as  he  was  borp.  The  flave,  ei- 
ther touched  with  humanity,  or  influenced  by  Hecuba, 
did  not  obey,  but  was  fatisfied  to  expofe  the  child  oa 
mount  Ida,  where  the  fliepherds  of  the  place  found 
him,  and  educated  him  as  their  own.  Some  attiibuts 
the  prefervation  of  his  life,  before  he  was  found  by  the 
fliepherds,  to  the  motherly  tendernefs  of  a  flie-bear 
who  fuckled  him.  Young  Paris,  though  educated 
among  fliepherds  and  peafants,  gave  very  early  proofs 
of  courage  and  intrepidity  ;  and  from  his  care  in  pro- 
tefting  the  flocks  of  mount  Ida  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  wild  beafts,  he  was  named  Alexander,  "  helper  or 
defender."  He  gained  the  efteem  of  all  the  fliepherds, 
and  his  graceful  countenance  and  manly  deportment 
recommended  him  to  the  favours  of  QJnone,  a  nymph 
of  Ida,  whom  he  married,  and  with  whom  he  lived 
with  the  moft  perfeft  tendernefs.  Their  conjugal  peace 
was,  however,  of  no  long  duration.  At  the  marriage 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  the  goddefs  of  difcotd,  who  had 
not  been  invited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment,  fliowo, 
ed  her  difpleafure,  by  "throwing  into  the  aflenibly  of 
the  gods  who  were  at  the  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials, a  golden  apple,  on  which  were  written  the 
words  Dctur  pulchriart.  All  the  goddefles  claimed  it 
as  their  own  ;  the  contention  at  firft  became  general ; 
but  at  laft  only  three,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  wiih- 
ed  to  difpute  their  refpeftive  right  to  beauty.  The 
gods,  unwillin;^  to  become  arbiterj  in  an  affair  fo  ten. 
der  and  fo  delicate  in  its  nature,  appointed  Paris  to 
adjudge  the  piize  of  beauty  to  the  faireft  of  the  god- 
deiTesi  an^l  indeed  the  Ihepherd  feemed  fuffitiently 
3  qualified 
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TPlr's,  qualified  to  decide  fo  great  a  contfft,  8S  liis  wifdom 
"" — v—  was  fo  well  eftablifherl,  and  liis  pnidiiice  and  fagacity 
fo  well  known.  Tie  goddeffei.  appeared  before  their 
judge  without  anv  covering  or  ornament,  and  each  en- 
deavoured by  promifes  and  entreaties  lo  gain  the  at- 
tention of  Paris,  and  to  influence  hii  judgment.  Juno 
promifed  him  a  kingdom  ;  Minerva  military  glory  ; 
and  Venus  the  faireit:  womin  in  the  world  for  his  wife, 
as  Ovid  exprtffes  it,  Heroid  17.  v.   118. 

Unaqus  cum  re^num  ;  belli  daret  altera  laudem  ; 
Tyndaridis  conjux,  tei'tia  dixit,  eris. 

After  he  had  liearl  their  fevenil  thims  and  promifes, 
Paris  aijiidged  the  prize  to  Venxis,  and  give  her  the 
golden  apple,  to  whjch  perhaps  rtie  feemed   ir.litled  a8 
the   goddefa  of  beauty.     This  deciiion  of  Paris  drew 
Vipcn  the  judge  and   his  family  the  refentment  of  the 
two  other  goddefles.      Soon  after,    Priam  propofeJ  a 
contelt  among  liis  fonsand  other  piinccf,  and  promiled 
to  reward   the   conqueror  with  one  of  the  fincll  bulls 
of  niount  Ida.    H;s  emillaries  were  fcnt  to  procure  the 
animal,  and  it  was  found  in  the  po(rcffion  of  Paris,  who 
rcludantiy  yielded  it.     The  fhepherd  was  anxious  to 
regain    his   favourite,   and   he  weni    to  Troy  and   en- 
tered the   liiis  of  the  combatants.     He  was  received 
with  the  greatefl  applaiife,  ;.rid  obtained  the  victory 
over  his  rivals,  Neftor  the  fon  of  Neleus,  Cyenus  fon 
of  Neptune,  I'olites,  Helenus,  and  Deiphobus,  fons  of 
Priam.     He  likewife  obtained  a  fnperiority  over  Hec- 
tor himfelf;    whicn  piinc:?,  enrai^ed  to  fee  himfelf  con- 
quered by  an  unknonn  llranger,  purfaed  him  clofely ; 
and    Paris   mull   have  fallen  a  viclim  to  his  brother's 
rage,  had  he  not   fled   to  the  altar   of  Jupiter.      This 
facred  retreat  preferved   his  life  ;    and  Cafiandra   the 
daughter  of  Pri  ;m,  ftruck  with  the   fimilarity    of  the 
features  of  Paris  with  thofe  of  her  brotherp,  inquired 
Lis  birth  and  his  age.     From  thefe  circum[l.;8ces   (he 
loon  difcovered  that  he  was  her  brother,   and  as  fuch 
{he  introduced  him  to  her  father  and   to  her  brothel's. 
Priam  acknowledged  Paris  as  his  fon,  forgetful  of  the 
alarming  dreamu  which  had  caufed  him  to  meditate  hia 
deatli,   and   all  jealoufy   ceafed   among   the   brothers. 
Paris  did  not  long  fufter  himfelf  to  remain  inaftive;  he 
equipped  a  fleet,  as  if  wilhng  to  redeem  Hefione  his 
father's  filter,   whom   Hercules  had  carried  away  and 
obliged  to  marry   Telamon   the  fon  of  jEaeiis.     This 
■was  the  pretended  motive  of  his  voyage,  but  the  caufes 
were  far  different.     Paris  remembered  that  he  was  to 
be  the  hufband  of  the  faireit  of  women  ;  and,  if  he  had 
been  led  to  form   thofe   expeftations  while  he  was  an 
obfcure  Ibepherd   of  Ida,  he  had  now  every  plaufible 
realon  to  fee  them  realized,  fince  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged fon  of  the  king  of  Tioy.    Helen  was  the  faired 
woman    of  the   age,  and  Venus  had  promifed  her  to 
iiim.    On  thefe  grounds,  therefore,  he  went  to  Sp  rta, 
the  refidence  of  Helen,   who   had  married   Mcntlaus. 
He  was  received  with  great  refpect ;  but  he  abufed  the 
hofpitality  of  Menelaus,  and  while   the   hulband   was 
ablent  lu  Crete,  Paris  perfua  led  Helen  to  elope  with 
him,  and  tn'fly  to  Afia.    Helen  confented  ;  and  Priam 
jeceived  her  into  his  palace  without  difTic.  Ity,  as  his 


filler  was  then  detained  in  a  foreign  country,  and  as 
he  « idled  to  fliow  himfelf  as  holtile  as  poffible  to  the  '' 
Greeks.  1  his  aflair  was  loon  produiitivc  of  feriou3 
confequenccs.  When  M.nshus  had  married  Helen, 
all  her  fuitcrs  h^d  bound  theinfelves  by  a  folemn  oath  to 
protect  her  perfon,  and  to  defend  her  from  every  vio- 
lence ;  and  therefore  the  injured  hufband  reminded 
them  of  their  engagements,  and  called  upon  them  to 
recover  her.  Upon  this  all  Greece  took  up  arms  in 
the  caufe  of  Menelaus;  Agamemnon  was chofen  gene- 
ral of  all  the  combined  forces,  and  a  regular  w?r  was 
begun.  Paris,  meanwhile,  who  had  refuied  Helen  to 
the  petition."!  and  embaifies  of  the  Greeks,  armed  him- 
fclf,  with  his  brotners  and  fubjee'ts,  to  oppofe  the 
enemy  ;  but  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  was  neither  hinder- 
ed nor  accelerated  by  his  means.  He  fought  with 
little  courage,  and  at  the  very  fight  of  Menelaus, 
whom  he  had  fo  recently  injured,  all  his  refolution  va- 
nilbed,  and  he  letircd  from  the  front  of  the  army,  where 
he  walked  before  like  a  conqueror.  .  l:i  a  combat  with 
Menelaus,  which  he  undertook  by  means  of  his  bro- 
ther Hedlor,  Paris  mull  have  perilhed,  h.id  not  Venus 
interfered,  and  llolen  him  from  the  icfentment  of  his 
antagonirt.  He  wounded,  however,  in  pnother  battle, 
Macbaon,  Euryphilus,  and  Diomedes;  and,  .iccording 
to  fome  opinions,  he  killed  with  one  of  his  arrows  the 
great  Achilles. 

The  death  of  Paris  is  differently  related  :  fome  fay 
that  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of  the  arro .-  s  of 
I'hilofletes,  which  had  been  once  in  the  poffeflion  of 
Hercules ;  and  that  when  he  found  himielf  languid 
on  account  of  his  woiwds,  he  ordered  himfelf  to  Le 
carried  to  the  feet  of  QJnone,  whom  he  had  bafely 
abandorvcd,  and  who  in  the  years  of  his  obfcurity  had 
foretold  him  that  he  would  lolicit  her  alTillance  in  liis 
dying  moments.  He  expired  before  he  came  into  the 
piefencc  of  QLnone  ;  and  the  nymph,  Hill  mindful  of 
their  former  loves,  threw  herfelf  upon  hi*  body,  and 
ftabbed  herfelf  to  the  heart,  after  ihe  had  plentifully 
bathed  it  with  her  tears.  According  to  others,  Paris 
did  not  immediately  go  to  I'roy  when  he  left  the  Pe- 
loponncfus,  but  he  was  driven  on  the  coafts  of  Egypt, 
where  Proteus,  who  was  king  of  the  country,  detain- 
ed him  ;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  violence  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  king  ol  Sparta,  he  kept  Helen  at 
his  court,  and  peimitted  Pans  to  retire.  Whatever 
was  the  mode  of  his  death,  it  took  place,  we  are  told, 
about  1 1 88  B.C.      See  Troy,  Sic. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  France;  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  the  ille  of  France,  being 
one  of  the  largell  and  tinell  cities  in  Europe.  It  de- 
rived its  modern  name  from  the  ancient  Parifii  ;  and  is 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  had  the  Latin  name  of  Lu- 
tetia,  from  Lutum,  "  mud,"  the  place  where  it  now 
ftands  having  been  anciently  very  marftiy  and  muddy. 
Ever  fihce  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet,  chat  is,  for  near 
800  years,  this  city  hath  been  the  ufual  refidence  of 
the  kings  of  France  ;  it  is  oi  a  circular  form,  and,  in- 
cluding.;' the  fuburbs,  about  live  French  leagiies,  or  ic 
Eiigliih  miles,  in  circumference.  The  number  of  its  in- 
habitants is  computed  at  about  500,000  (a);  that  of  its 
5  B  2  ftreets 
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(a)  The  latell,  and  perhaps  the  mod  accurate,  accounts,  have  ftated  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Paris  at 
ccniiderabiy  upwards  of  800,000.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  lefs  than  Loudon,  but  the  difFcrfnce  is  not  thought  to 
fee  "vety  great. 
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Palis,      fta'ets  912;  and  that  of  its  houfes  upwards  of  20,000,  8th  of  S:ptcmber,  when  a  vacation-chamber  is  appoint- 

— "^— — '  fXL-!ulive  of  the  pubHc  ftruilures   of   all  forts.       Its  eJ  during  the  interval,  for  criminal  caufes,  and  others^ 

p-reatcll  dtfecf,  according  to  fome,  is  the  wane  of  good  which  require  difpatch.     The  jurifdidion  of  this  court 

tirlnkinp-water  ;  but  otliers  tell  us,  that  very  fine  \va-  is  ofgreat  extent.    There  ia  a  beautiful  chapel  belong- 

tit   is   brought  by   an  aqueduct  from  the  village  of  ing  to  the  Palais :  in  which  is  alfo  the  prifon,  or  jail, 

Arcueil,  not  far  from  Pans,  but  own  that  the  water  of  for  the  junfdiftion  of  the  parliament,  called  in  French 

the  Seine,  and  the  city,  is  not  good.     The  ftreets  are  La  Conciergerle.     5.  The  Hotel  Dieu,   the  moft  an- 

of  a  proper  breadth,  well  built,   paved,  and  lighted,  cient  and  L'.rgeft  hofpital  in  Paris,  in  which  8000  fick 

There  is  a  great  number  of  tribunals  and  offices  here  ;  and  infirm  poor  are  tjkcn  care  of,  ind  attended  by  the 

moll  of  which  are  kept  in  the  Palais,   fituated  on  an  nuns  of  the  order  of  St  Auguftine.     6.  The  hofpital 

Jfland,  to  which  it  gives  name.  The  number  of  churches,  of  St  Catharine,  where  poor  women  and  maidens  are 

convents,  hofpitals,  market-places,    fountains,    gates,  entertained  three  days,  and  attended  by  the  above-men- 

and  bridges,  in  this  city  is  very  great ;  htfides  the  nni-  tioned  nuns.     6.  The  Grande  Ch.itelet,  where  fome  of 

•*erfi'.y,  fcvcral  academies,  public  libraries,  royal  pa-  the  inferior  courts  of  juftice  hold  their  feffions.   8.  Fort 

laces  and  caflles,  a-.id  above  100  hotels,  fome  of  them  rEvt:,que,  in  which  is  the  mint  and  a  prifon.    It  ilands, 

■very  (lately.     But  to  be  more  particular,  that  part  call  in  or  near  the  ftreet  La  Fcrroniere,  in  which  Henry  IV, 

ed  Aj  C;/f,  lies  in  the  centre,  and  confilts  of  three  iflands  was  ftabbed  by  KavilliHC.     9.  St  Germsin  I'Auxd^rrois, 

formed  by  the  Seine,  -viz.  L'lfle  de  Palais,  L'Ifle  de  which  ia  called  the  royal  fnlace  church  ;  becaufe  the 

Kotie  Dame,  and  L'Ifle  Louviers.     It  is  the   princi-  palaces  of  the  Louvre  and  Thuillerics  iland  in  its  pa- 
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pai  of  the  three  pr.rts  into  which  the  city  is  divided, 
and  contains  the  followinf-  remarkable  Pruftures: 
I.  Several  bridges;  of  which  fome  are  of  wood  and 
others  of  lione,  and  have  moft  of  them  a  rowot  honfe^i 
on  each  fide.  Vhe  chief  of  thtfc  are  the  Pontr.cuf  and 
Pont-royal  :  the  firft  confilhof  i  2  arches,  whi.h,  pro- 
perly fpeak'ng,  make  two  bridges,  the  one  leading 
from  the  fuburbs  of  St  Germain  to  the  city,   and  the 


rifn.  10.  The  Louvre,  an  ancient  royjl  palace,  of 
which  a  part  was  rebuilt  by  Lewis  XIV.  Had  it  been 
compl-ted  on  the  fame  plan,  it  would  have  been  a  moft 
ma^'nificent  ftrufture.  On  one  of  its  gates  is  the  fol- 
lowing infcription,  Dum  totiim  implent  orbcm  :  the' mean- 
ing of  which  io,  "  May  it  laft  till  the  owner  of  it  hath 
extended  his  f«'ay  over  the  whole  world  :"  which  im- 
plies v.hat  the  FreiKh  kings  have  conilantly  aimed  at. 


other  from  thence  to  that  part  called  la  Filie  :  there  is  Another  infcription  (liows,  at  the  fame  time,  the  va- 
nity of  the  nation,  and  their  abjeit  fiattery  of  their 
grand  moniique.  It  may  be  rendered  in  Engiilli- 
thus  ; 


a  carnage-way  in  the  middle  30  feet  broad,  and  foot- 
walks  on  each  fide,  raifed  tivo  ftct  high  ;  and  in  the 
centre  Hands  a  brafs  flatue  of  king  Henry  IV.  on  horfe 
back.  On  this  bridge  is  alfo  the  building  called  l.a 
Samnritti'me,  from  a  group  of  figures  upen  it  repie- 
fenting  our  Saviour  and  the  Samaritan  woman,  (land- 
ing near  J  ;co')'s  well.  Here  is  a  pump  to  raife  the 
water,  which  through  feveral  pipes  fupplies  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Louvre,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  town. 
The   Pont- royal,  which  leads  to  the  Thuilleries,  was 


Louvre  is  ?.  p'.Iace  for  great  Lewis  fit : 
God  him  alone  exceeds,  as  heaveli  does  it. 

Tills  palace  is  joined  to  the  Thuilleries  by  a  gallery,, 
in  which  are  180  models  ot  fortrcffe.',  fome  fituated  ia 
France,  and  fome  in  other  countries,  executed  witli 
the  utmoft  accuracy.     Here   is  a  valuable   coUsftion 


built  by  order  of  Levis  XIV.  in  the  room  of  3  wooden  of  paintings,  the  king's  printing-houfe,  the  mint  where 
bridge  that  was  carried  away  by  the  current  in  1684.  ihc  king's  medals  are  (liuck,  together  with  a  prodi- 
2.  The  cathedral  of  Nelre  Dame,  or  our  Lady,  being  gious  quantity  of  rich  tapeftry  hangings,  and  a  col- 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  which  is  a  large  (lately  ledion  of  ancient  arms,  among  which  are  thofe  worn 
Gothic  ftruilure,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  king  by  Francis  I.  at  t!ie  famous  battle  of  Pavia.  Here 
Childcric,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  Here,  be-  alio  the  French  academy,  the  academy  of  iufcrlptions. 
flde.s  other  great  pcrfonages,  are  inteired  the  cardinals  and  belies  lettres,  the  loyal  academy  of  fcienccs,  the 
de  Ketz  and  Noailles.  From  the  two  fquare  towers  academy  of  painting  and  iculpture,  and  the  royal  aca- 
belonging  to  it,  is  a  noble  profpeft  of  the  vity  and  demy  of  archite£lure,  have  their  meetings.  The  firll 
neighbouring  country.  Here  is  a  vaft  quantity  of  gold  of  thtfe  was  founded  for  the  improvement  of  the  French 
and  filver  plate,  rich  tapeflry,  and  fine  paintings  ;  and  language  ;  and  as  for  the  others,  their  names  explain 
the  number  of  the  canons  is  no  lefs  than  50.  Near  the  deiign  of  their  inilitution.  11.  Le  Palais  Royal, 
it  (lands  the  palace  of  the  archbifhop,  in  which  is  the  which  wi.s  built  by  Cardinal  Riclielieu,  in  the  year 
advccates  library :  therevenue  of  the  archbifliop  amounts  1636,  and  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Orkans.  It  is  faid 
to  about  l8o,oco  livrcs  ;  and  his  taxation  to  tlie  court  to  contain  pi£lures  to  the  value  of  iour  millions  of 
cf  Rome  is  4283  guilders.  3.  The  priory  and  parilh-  hvres,  which  were  purchafed  by  the  ttgent  of  that 
church  of  St  Baitholomcw;  the  Lrfl  of  which  is  the  t'tle,  and  of  which  a  part  belonged  to  Chrillina  queen 
ir.oft  beautiful  in  all  this  part  of  the  city,  and  (lands  cf  Sweden.  12.  The  palace  dts  Thuilleries,  fo  called 
near  the  Palais.  4.  The  Palais,  which  gives  name  to  from  a  tile  or  brickkiln  which  flood  there  formerly, 
an  ifland,  and  in  which  the  paiiiament,  with  a  great  This  palace,  as  ve  obfervcd  above,  communicates  with 
many  other  cov.rts,  are  held.  It  was  anciently  the  re-  the  Louvre  by  a  gallery.  Behind  it  are  exceeding 
fidence  of  the  kings ;  but  was  given  to  the  officers  of  pleafant  gardens,  adorned  with  fine  walks,  planted  with 
jui^ice  by  Philip  the  Fair,  who  alfo  fettled  the  parlia-  cver-grcens,  and  other  trees,  and  with  beautil^ul  par- 
luent  here  in  1302.  The  parliament,  confiding  cf  fe-  terres,  where  are  to  be  fecn,  all  the  year  round,  every 
veral  chambers,  each  of  which  has  its  department,  is  flower  according  to  its  fcafon-  There  are  alfo  three 
©gened  the  day  after  Martinmas  with  a  foleran  mafs,  fins  fountains,  the  garden,  and  a  canal.  Behind  the 
t<kbrated  by  a  biftiop,  and  coutlnues  fitting  till  the  Thuilleries,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  pleafani  walks, 
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Pari*,  compofed  of  four  rows  of  lofty  elms,  to  wliich  vaft 
~"~  croivds  of  people  rcfoit  in  the  fine  weather,  as  well  as 
to  the  gardens.  In  the  palace  is  a  fpacious  and  mag- 
nificcnt  theatre  ;  and  hard  by  it  are  the  £lyfi<m  lields, 
where  a  finprifing  number  of  coaches  are  to  be  feen  in 
fair  weather:  not  far  off  is  the  church  of  St  Roche, 
where  ihe  celebrated  poet  Cormrille  is  intcried.  13.  La 
place  de  Louis  le  Grand,  a  very  btav.tiful  fquare,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  .;t  equeftrian  ftatue  of  that 
king,  wliich  isjiiftly  accounted  a  malte. piece.  14.  The 
Place,  or  Square  des  Viftoires,  which  is  round,  and 
contains  a  ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  gilt  biafs,  ereded 
to  him  by  the  duke  de  la  Fuillade,  with  this  infcrip- 
tion,  l''i'o  immortat'i.  15.  The  Royal  Library  in  the 
Rue  Vivien,  which  contains  94^000  printed  books, 
30,000  manufcripts,  and  a  prodigious  coUeftion  of 
copperplates  and  medals.  Near  by,  in  the  church- 
yard of  St  Jofeph,  lies  the  famous  comic  poet  Moliere. 
t6.  The  parifh-church  of  St  Euftace,  which  (lands 
in  the  quarter  of  the  fame  name,  and  contains  the 
tomb  of  the  great  rainifter  Colbert.  17.  The  gate  of 
St  Dennis,  which  was  erefted  as  a  triumphal  arch  in 
honour  of  Lewis  XIV.  18.  The  gate  of  St  Martin, 
erefte  1  alfo  in  form  of  a  triumphal  arch,  in  honour  of 
the  fame  kio'j-.  Not  far  from  hence,  in  the  church- 
yard of  St  Nicholas  des  Champs,  Peter  Gaflendi,  and 
other  learned  men,  are  buried.  19.  I..a  Greve,  an 
open  place,  where  all  public  rejoicings  are  cclebr;ited, 
and  malefactors  execuctd.  20.  The  Hotel  de  Villc, 
which  is  a  large  building  of  Gothic  architefture,tliough 
adorned  with  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  2 1 .  The 
arfeual  in  the  quarter  of  St  P.\nl,  confilling  of  many 
fpacious  buildings,  am.ong  which  are  a  foundery,  and 
a  houfe  for  making  faUpetre.  Here  is  a  mufquetoon 
of  two  barrels,  v.  hicli  it  is  faid  will  pierce  n  thick 
board  at  the  diftancc  of  fi.K  miles  ;  and  for  difceru- 
ing  an  objeA  at  that  dlftance,  has  a  telefcope  fixed  to 
the  barrel.  22.  The  Baftile,  a  kind  of  fortuefs  like 
the  Tower  of  London,  which  is  ufed  as  a  prifon  for 
ftate-criminal>,  and  for  fuch  as  are  taken  up  by  letters 
de  cachet,  /.  e.  by  warrants  fi'^ned  by  the  kins',  and 
fealcd.  23.  Le  Temple,  a  commandeiy  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  whiv:h  gives  name  to  a  quarter,  wherein,  be- 
ing a  privileged  place,  artificers  that  are  not  freemen 
may  carry  on  t!  tir  bufinefs  A^'lthout  molc.lation.  The 
temple  is  the  refidence  of  the  grand  prior  of  the  French 
nation.  24.  That  formerly  called  La  Maifon  prof-JJe 
des  Jefuiles,  iu  the  quarter  of  St  Anthony,  in  the 
church  of  which  the  hearts  of  Lewis  XHL  and  XIV. 
are  prefervcd,  each  in  a  caflctt  of  gold,  fupported  by 
two  angels  of  mafiy  filver,-  and  as  bij^'  as  the  lite,  ho- 
ve ing  I.  ith  expanded  wings.  In  the  fame  qrrarter  is 
a  fine  looking  gl  ;fs  manufafture,  wlicre  above  500 
perfons  are  employed  in  polfhing  plates  caft  at  St 
Gobln  ;  with  a  cmvent  of  Francilcans  the  monks  »)f 
whicli  are  called  Pique  puces,  or  Prhk-Jleas. 

In  that  part  of  the  city  calkd  the  Urd'verfiiy,  the 
principal  places  are, 

I.  The  univcrfity,  which  gives  name  to  it.  and  which 
was  firft  tounded,  as  it  13  faid,  by  Charles  the  Great  : 
all  the  arts  and  fciences  are  taught  here,  particularly 
law,  phyfic,  and  divinity.  There  are  above  40  col- 
leges ;  of  which  the  chief  are  thofe  of  Sorbonne,  of 
Navirrr,  of  the  faculty  of  phyfic,  and  of  the  four  na- 
tions ;  but  Icdurea  are  read  only  in  eleven  of  ibem. 
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The  head  of  the  univcrfity  is  the  reflor,  who  is  cl.o- 
fen  every  three  months,  but  fometimes  is  continued  ' 
feveral  years.  All  the  profeffors  have  fettled  falaries ; 
the  whole  annual  income  of  the  univcrfity  amounting, 
it  is  faid,  to  about  50,000  livres.  2.  The  Golielins, 
a  houfe  or  palace,  where  a  great  number  of  ingenious 
artifts,  in  various  naanufaflures  and  handicrafts,  are 
employed  by  the  government.  The  moll  curious  ta- 
pcltry  of  all  forts  is  made  here.  3.  The  General  Ho- 
fpital,  a  mofl  nolle  foundation  for  the  poor  of  the  fe- 
male fex,  near  7000  ohjedfs  being  taken  cart  ot  and 
pi-ovided  for.  The  fick  are  carefully  tended  ;  and  thofe 
that  are  in  health  are  obliged  to  work  ;  different  wards 
belnyj  allotted  for  foundlings,  for  girls  who  few  or  knit, 
prollitutes,  ideots,  and  poor  women  :  O'  the  lail,  fome 
are  kept  gratis,  ami  others  pay  a  f.T.all  inatttr.  In 
the  caltle  of  Blcetre,  belonging  to  this  hofpital,  and 
confilling  of  many  large  buildings,  ai-e  near  4000  per- 
fons of  tlie  other  fex,  among  which  are  perfons  difor- 
dered  in  their  fenfcs,  and  fuch  as  are  rfilidled  with  the 
venereal  difeafe.  To  this  hofpital  ate  aifo  fent  chil- 
dren who  abufe  their  parents,  and  lead  dilfolute  lives. 
The  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  it,  and  the  hofpital 
de  la  Pitlie,  where  poor  children  are  brought  up,  to- 
getl.er  with  the  Hotel  Ditu,  amounts  to  above  two 
millions  of  livres  per  annum.  4.  The  King's  Phyfic 
Garden,  in  wliich  ai'e  an  infinite  variety  of  plants  and 
trees,  a  certain  funi  !:elng  allotted  by  the  king  for 
keeping  the  garden  in  order,  and  improving  it,  and 
for  Icftures  on  botany,  anatomy,  chemiilry,  and  the 
raateiia  niedica.  A  curious  colleftion  of  natural  cii- 
ridfities  is  kept  here.  5.  The  abbey  of  St  Vidlor,  in- 
which  is  a  public  library,  containing  fome  very  an- 
cient and  fcirce  books,  feveral  curious  manulcripts, 
and  a  prodigious  collection  of  maps  and  copperplates.. 
6.  The  College  of  Phyficians,  to  which  belong  five 
piofelfors.  7.  The  Little  Chatelct,  an  oil  fortrefs,. 
now  ufed  for  a  prifan  8.  The  Rue  St  Jacques,  chief- 
ly inhabited  by  bookfcllers.  9.  The  Royal  College, 
and  that  of  Lewis  the  Great  :  to  tihe  former  belong. 
tw..lve  profeffors.  10.  The  Abbey  of  St  Genevieve, 
in  which  is  the  marble  monument  of  king  Clovis,  the 
fhrine  of  St  Genevieve,  a  large  library,  with  a  cabi- 
net of  antiquities  and  natural  cuiiofitiei.  II.  The 
Royal  Obfervatory,  a  moil  ilatcly  edifice,  built  on- 
the  hl);:heil  part  of  the  city.  Several  aftronomers  are 
maintained  here  hy  the  king.  1 2.  The  Roy  d  Aca- 
demy of  furgcry,  inttituted  in  1 731.  13.  The  Con- 
vent of  Francifcans,  in  the  quarter  of  St  Andrew,  the 
richeil  in  France.  In  the  f»me  quarter  are  fome  re- 
mains of  the  palace  of  Julian  the  ApoHiite,  in  which 
Childebcrt,  and  fome  other  kings  of  the  Franks,  af- 
terwards refided.  14.  The  Playhoufe.  15.  The- 
Convent  of  Carthafian?,  in  the  quarter  of  Luxemburgh,, 
containlsg  fine  paintings.  16.  The  palace  of  Lux- 
embiirgh,  01  Orlean?,  a  magnificent  llrudure,  con- 
taining alfo  fome  fine  paintings  by  Rubens,  and  em- 
bellifhed  with  a  no!)!»;  garden.  In  the  Hotel  des  Ara- 
baifadeurs,  ambaffadors  extraordinary  are  entertained 
for  three  days,  and  thofe  of  remote  countries  all  the 
time  they  ilr.y  at  Paris.  17.  The  Abbey  of  St  Ger- 
main des  Prez,  which  contains  a  very  valuable  libra* 
ry,  the  manufcripts  alone  making  8000  volumes  : 
here  alfo  is  a  cabinet  of  antiquities.  18.  The  Hotel 
royal  des  Invalides,  crefted  ty  Levels  XIV,  in  which. 
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T'ji!  lami  nnd  fupctaiiRiiateJ  officers  and  folJiera  arc  main- 
•"•"y""'  ttlncd.  The  buildim;s  take  up  no  lefa  than  17  acres. 
The  number  of  common  foldierr,  here  amount  to  about 
3000,  and  of  officers  to  nboiit  500.  The  chipcl  is 
very  magnificent.  Hard  by  is  a  military  academy, 
in  which  500  young  gentlemen  are  inftru£ied  in  the 
art  of  war. 

Our  readers  from  the  above  account  will  be  able  to 
conceive  what  Paris  was-;  what  it  is  we  cannot  fo  ea- 
fily  (how  them.  PotTened  by  a  fet  cf  men  who  dif- 
griic:  hnmm  nature,  and  vvhoft-  reien  may  be  as  fl'.ort 
as  that  of  a  confidcrable  number  of  thofe  who  have 
preceded  them,  its  Kate  in  every  fcnfe  is  (luftuatin^ 
and  unditermintd  ;  infomuch  that  what  may  be  true 
of  it  to-day,  would  perhaps  be  falfe  to  morrow.  Re- 
fpecfing  its  public  buiidinps.. internal  police,  and  other 
circuaillances,  it  is  impoflible  to  fpeak  with  certainty. 
The  bailile  is  levelled  with  the  dull  ;  but  uiijuft  inipri- 
fonments  have  not  chafed;  and  other  pices  in  that  £x- 
ttnfive  capital  overflow  with  unfortunate  perfons  who 
deferved  a  better  fate ;  whofe  only  crime  is,  that  they 
-are  rchtcd  to  the  late  lamentcil  king  ;  that  they  were 
once  nobles  or  allied  to  nobility  ;  or  that  they  aie 
churchmen,  or  wifh  for  fome  regular  government  to 
rtheve  their  diilrafted  country  from  the  anarchy  that 
has  dellroyed  it.  Tlic  church  ot  Notre  Dame,  one  of 
the  lincft  cathedrals  in  Europe,  i-*  no  more  a  place  cf 
Chriilian  wordiip,  but  has  been  folemu'.y  dedicated  by 
the  deluded  people  to  reafjn  and  ph'thfopli^'.  Its  arch- 
bifhop  has  renounced  the  peaceful  religion  of  Jefus  (a 
thin^  almoit  unheard  of  in  the  hillory  of  Chriitianity ); 
and  has  with  his  own  hand  knocked  down  thofe  images 
vhich  ancient  fupcrilition  indeed  had  ereftecl,  but 
wliich  fhould  neverthelcfs  have  been  removed  with  re- 
verence and  decency.  On  the  whole,  fuch  Hrange  and 
unloi:ked  for  revolutions  have  taken  place  in  this  once 
flourirtiing  city,  as  renders  it  inxpofiible  to  fay  wliere 
they  may  end,  or  what  may  be  their  confequenres. — 
To  give  a  hillory  of  the  events  that  have  occurred  here 
within  thefe  few  years,  is  not  our  bufinefs  in  an  article 
of  this  fort.  They  have  been  partly,  i.  e.  as  far  as  they 
were  then  known,  mentioned  under  the  article  France; 
and  for  further  information,  our  readers  were  there  re- 
ferred to  Revolui  ion.  To  this  article  we  again  refer 
them,  i:i  hopes  that  fomethingdecifivc  m^y  (by  the  time 
that  we  arrive  at  ihat  period  of  our  work  1  have  taken 
place  with  refpeft  to  the  kingdom  of  which  Paris  is 
the  capital. 

Paris,  Herb  Pans,  or  Truelove  :  A  genus  of  the 
trigynia  order,  bt'onping  to  the  o6tandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
I  ith  order,  Sarment.iceit.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  ; 
there  are  four  petals,  narrow  in  proportion  ;  the  berry 
qnadrilocular.  'Ihcre  is  but  one  fpecies,  growing  na- 
turally iu  woods  and  ihady  places  both  in  Scotland  and 
England.  It  hath  a  fmgle  naked  Item,  greenilh  blof- 
foms,  and  bluifn  bl.ick  ijerries. — The  leaves  and  berries 
are  faid  to  partake  of  the  properties  of  opium  ;  and 
the  juice  of  the  berries  is  ufeful  in  inflammations  of 
the  eyes.  Linntcus  fays,  that  the  root  will  vomit  hs 
wlU  es  ipecacuaaiia,  but  mull  be  taken  in  double  the 
tjuantity.  Goats  and  fliecp  eat  the  plant;  cows,  horles, 
and  fwine,  lefufc  it.  Though  tliis  plant  has  been 
retkont.i  o!  a  poifonous  nature,  being  ranked  among 
the  aconites ;  yet  hte  authors  atti;ibute  quite  other 
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properties  to  it,  eileeming  it  to  be  a  coimter  polfon, 
and  good  in  malignant  and  pefliltntial  fevers. 

Uerb  Paris  of  Canada  or  of  America,  Trillium.  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  trigynia  clafs  :  The 
charaflers  are,  that  it  has  a  three-leaved  fpreading  em- 
pslement,  and  three  oval  petals  ;  it  has  fix  awl-fliaped 
ftamina,  ter-minJIted  by  oblong  himmits,  and  a  roundifti 
germen  with  three  fitnder  recurved  fiyles,  crowned  by 
(jngle  ftigmas;  the  germen  ?C  rwards  becomes  a  round- 
ifli  berry,  with  three  cells  hiled  with  roundifh  feeds. 
I'hete  are  three  fpecies. 

■PLiJlcr  of  P.;iiis.     See  Pias-ter  of  Paris. 

PARISH,  the  precinift  of  a  parochial  church,  or  a 
circuit  of  ground  inhabited  !  y  people  who  belong  fo 
one  ihurch,  and  are  under  tb.e  particular  charge  of  its 
minifler. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Lntin  parochia,  the  Greek 
■a-jg'niic  halltaiion  ;  C'  mpounded  of  ■'^f'^  near,  and  o""f 
lyjufe. — Accordingly  Du  Cangc  obferves,  that  the  name 
■ax^-ii-ix  was  anciently  given  to  the  v/hole  territory  of 
a  bifliop,  and  derives  it  from  iieighbuurhoorl ;  bccaufe 
ihe  primitive  Chtiflians,  not  daring  to  airembU-  open- 
ly in  cities,  weie  forced  to  mtetfecretly  in  neighbour" 
houfes.. 

In  the  ancient  churcli  there  was  one  large  edifice  in 
each  city  for  the  ptople  to  meet  in  ;  and  this  they 
called /laiCfZ/iJ,  "  parifh."  But  the  fignification  of  the 
word  was  afterwards  enlarged,  and  by  a  pariih  was 
meant  a  diocefe,  or  the  extent  of  the  jurifdiflion  of  a 
blfliop,  confi fling  of  feveral  churches  ;  unlcfs  we  will 
fiippofe,  as  fome  do,  that  thofe  bifliops  were  only  pa- 
lters of  iingle  churches.  Du  Pin  obferves,  that  coun»  ■ 
try  pariflies  had  not  their  origin  before  the  4th  cen- 
tury-; but  thofe  of  cities  are  more  ancient.  'I'he  city 
of  .'Alexandria  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  that  was 
divided  into  pariflies. 

How  ancient  the  divifion  of  pariflies  is,  is  not  indeed 
abfolutely  certain  ;  for  in  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity 
in  this  ifland,  pariflies  were  unknown,  or  at  leaft  fignified 
the  fame  that  a  diocefe  now  does.  There  was  then  no 
appropriation  of  ecclefiaftical  dues  to  any  particular 
-church  ;  but  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  contribute 
his  tithes  to  any  prieft  or  church  he  pleafed,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  do  it  to  fome  ;  or  if  he  made  no  fpe- 
cial  appropriation  thereof,  they  were  paid  to  the  bi- 
fhop,  whofe  duty  ic  was  to  diltribute  them  among  the 
clergy,  and  for  other  pious  purpofes,  according  to  his 
own  difcretion.  Camden  fays  England  was  divided 
into  parilhes  by  archbifliop  Honorius  about  the  year 
630.  Sir  Henry  Hobart  maintains  that  pariflies  were 
firlt  erefled  by  the  council  of  Lateran,  held  A,  D.  1 1 79. 
But  Mr  Selden  proves,  that  the  clergy  lived  in  com- 
mon without  any  divifion  of  pariflies,  long  after  the 
time  mentioned  by  Camden  ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
Saxon  laws,  that  pariflies  were  in  being  long  before 
the  council  of  Lateran  in  11 79.  The  diitinction  of 
parifhes  occurs  in  the  laws  of  king  Edgar,  about  the 
year  970.  It  feems  pretty  clear  and  certain,  fays  judge 
Blackltone  (Com.  Vol.  I.  p.  112.),  that  the  bounda- 
ries of  pariflies  were  firft  afcertalned  by  thofe  of  a  ma- 
nor or  manors  ;  becaufe  it  very  foLium  happens  that  a 
manor  extends  itftlf  over  more  than  one  parifli,  though 
there  are  often  many  manors  in  one  parilh.  1  he  lordSj 
he  adds,  as  Chriftianity  fpread,  began  to  build  church- 
es  upon  their  own  denieines  or  waftcs,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate 
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commodate  their  tenants  in  one  or  two  adjoininef  lord- 
fhip- ;  and  th^t  they  might  have  divine  fervice  re- 
/  giilarly  performed  therein,  obliaed  all  their  tenants  to 
appropriate  their  tithes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  one 
officiirinr  miuifter,  iniiead  of  It-avinir  them  at  liberty 
to  dillribute  them  among  the  clergy  of  the  diocefe  in 
gener;il ;  and  this  traiit  of  land,  the  tithes  of  which 
were  fo  appropiated,  formed  a  diftlnii  parilh;  and  this 
accounts  for  the  ♦Vequcnt  intermixture  wf  p-iriflies  one 
with  another.  For  if  a  lord  had  a  parcel  of  Ian  i  de- 
tached from  the  main  of  his  eltate,  but  not  fufficient 
to  form  a  pnrifli  of  I'tfelf,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  en- 
dow his  newly  crefted  ihurch  with  the  tithes  of  fuch 
lands.  Extra  parochial  Waftes  and  marfli  lands,  when 
improved  and  drained  are  I  y  17  Geo.  II  cap.  37.  to 
be  afleffej  to  all  pnrochiTl  rates  in  the  parifh  next  ad- 
^oininp;.  Camden  reckons  9284  pariihes  in  England; 
and  Chamlierlayne  makes  99 1 3.  They  are  now  ge- 
nerally reckoned  about  lOjOOO. 

PjRisH-C/erk.  In  every  parilh  the  parfon,  vicar,  &c. 
Lath  a  paridi-elerk  under  him,  who  is  the  lowell  officer 
of  the  church.  Thefe  were  formerly  clerks  in  orders, 
and  their  bufinefs  at  firft  was  to  officiate  at  the  altar  ; 
for  which  they  had  a  competent  maintenance  by  offer- 
ings ;  but  they  are  now  laymen,  and  have  certain  fees 
with  the  parfon  on  chriftenings,  marriages,  burials, 
&c.  befides  wages  for  their  maintenance.  The  law 
looks  upon  them  as  officers  for  life:  and  they  are  cho- 
fen  by  the  minilfer  of  the  parilh,  unlefs  there  is  a  cu- 
ftom  for  the  parilhioners  or  churchwardens  to  choofe 
them  ;  in  which  cafe  the  canon  cannot  abrogate  fuch 
cuftom  ;  and  when  chofen  it  is  to  be  fignified,  and 
they  are  to  be  fworn  into  their  office  by  the  archdea- 
con, for  which  the  court  of  king's  bench  will  grant  a 
mandamus. 

PARISH  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
inhabiting  the  country  about  the  Sequana  and  Ma- 
rona.  Now  a  great  part  of  the  ifle  of  France. — 
Parijii  (Ptolemy),  a  people  of  Britain,  having  the 
Erigtintes  to  the  north  and  weft,  the  German  fea  to 
the  eail,  and  the  Coritani  to  the  fouth,  from  whom, 
they  were  feparated  by  the  Humber.  Now  HoUerne/Ze, 
apciiinfula  of  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkihire. 

PARlSiORUM  civiTAs.     See  Lutetia. 

PARIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  city  of  Myfia  Mi- 
nor, with  a  port  on  the  Propontis;  called  Adrajlia  by 
Homer,  according  to  Pliny;  but  Strabo  diftini^uidies 
them  :  according  to  others,  the  Paejlas  of  Homer. 
Parian!,  the  people  (Strabo).  The  birthplace  of  Ne- 
optolemus  furnamed  Glojfographus  (Strabo).  Here 
flood  a  Cupid  equal  in  exquifite  workmanlhip  to  the 
Cnidian  Venus. 

PARK  (French/aryj/t',  i.  e.  locus  tnc/itfus),  is  a  large 
quantity  of  ground  inclofed  and  privileged  for  wild 
bealls  of  chafe,  by  the  king's  grant  or  prefcription. 
See  Chase  and  Forest.  , 

Man  wood  defines  a  chafe  to  be  "  a  privileged  place, 
for  hearts  of  venery,  and  other  wild  hearts  of  the  fo- 
rell  and  chafe,  ta/n  fylveftres,  qiiam  campfjlres ;"  and 
differs  from  a  chafe  or  warren,  in  that  it  muft  be  in- 
elofed  :   for  if  it  lies  open,  it  is  good  caufe  of  felzure 
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into  the  king's  hands,  as  a  thing  forfeited  ;  as  a  free  Parfe. 
chafe  is,  if  it  be  inclofed  :  befides,  the  owner  cannot  ^"~~~»" 
have  an  a£lion  again  '  fuch  as  hunt  in  his  park,  if  it 
lies  open.  No  man  can  ercft  a  park  without  licence 
un  ier  the  broad  feal ;  tor  the  conimon  law  does  not 
encourage  mitter  oi  pleifure,  which  brings  no  profit 
to  the  commonwealth.  But  there  may  be  a  park  in 
reputation  ereited  without  any  liwful  warrant;  and 
the  owner  may  bring  his  action  a^jainft  perfons  kdling 
his  deer 

To  a  park  three  things  are  required,  i.  A  grant 
thereof.  2.  Inclofures  by  pale,  wall,  or  hedge. 
3.  Beafts  of  a  park;  fuch  as  the  buck,  doe,  &c.  And 
where  all  the  de-r  are  deilroyed,  it  fliall  no  more  be 
accounted  a  park  ;  for  a  park  confilfs  of  vert,  vcnifon, 
and  inclofure  ;  and  if  it  is  determined  in  any  of  them, 
it  is  a  totrd  difparking. 

Parks  as  well  as  chafes  are  fubjeft  to  the  common 
law,  and  are  not  to  be  ijnverned  ':y  the  forell  laws. 

ParKj  as  connefted  witli  gardening.  See  Garden- 
ing. 

A  park  and  a  garden  are   rrore  nearly  allied  thr.n  a 
farm  and  a  garden  ",    and  r.-.n  therefore  be  accommo- *  See -Farr*' 
dated  to  eich  other  without  any  .'ifparagement  to  ei-a;  1  Gar~ 
ther.     A  farm  Icfes  fome  of  its  chararteridic  ;iroper- "'""".£■• 
ties  by  the  cfaine-tion,  and   the  advantage  is  on  the 
part  of  the  garden  ;  but  a  park  thus   bordered  retains 
all  its  own   excellencies  ;  they  are  only  enriched,  not 
counteraiSed,  by  the  intermixture.     1  he  moii  perfeft 
compolition  of  a  plnce  that  can  be  imagined,  confifts 
of  a  garden   opening  into  a  park,  with  a  fliort  walk 
through  the  latter  to  a  farm,  and  ivays  along  its  glades 
to  ridings  in  the  country  ;   but  to  the  farm  and  the  ri- 
dings the  park  is  no  more  than  a  paffage;  and  its  woods  ' 
and  its  buildings  are  but  circumltances  in  their  views; 
its  fcenes  can  be  communicated  only  to  the  garden. 

The  affinity  of  the  two  fu'^jjefts  is  fo  clofe,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  draw  the  exail  line  of  feparation  ■ 
between  them.  Gardens  have  lately  encroached  very 
much  both  in  extent  and  in  ftyle  on  the  charafler  of  a 
park  ;  but  (lill  there  are  fcenes  in  the  one  which  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  other.  The  fmall  fequellered 
fpots  which  are  agreeable  in  a  garden  would  be  trivial 
ir.  a  patk;  and  the  fpacious  lawns  which  are  among  the 
noblell  features  of  the  latter,  would  in  the  former  fa- 
tigue by  their  want  of  variety  ;  even  fuch  as,  being  of 
a  moderate  extent,  may  be  admitted  into  either,  will 
feem  bare  and  naked,  if  not  broken  in  the  one  ;  and 
lofe  much  of  their  greatnefs,  if  broken  in  the  other. 
The  proportion  of  a  part  to  the  whole  is  a  meiifure  of 
its  dimenfions  :  it  often  determines  the  proper  lize  for- 
an  objeft,  as  well  as  the  I'pace  fit  to  be  allotted  to  a 
fcene  ;  and  regulates  the  ftyle  which  ought  to  be  af- 
figned  to  either. 

But  whatever  di(lIn£lions  the  extent  may  occafion 
between  a  park  and   a  garden,  a  ftate  of  highly  culti- 
vated  nature  is  conliflent  wiih  each  of  their  charafters;  . 
and  may  in  both  be  of  the  fame  kind,  though  in  dif- 
ferent degrees. 

The  excellencies  both  of  a  park  and  of  a  garden  are 
happily  blended  at  Hagley  (a),  where  the  fcenes  arc- 

equal'y. 


(a)  Near  Stourbridge,  in  Worcefterftiire,  the  feat  of  Lord  Lyttdton.. 
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Park,  equally  elegant  and  noble.  It  ie  fituated  in  tlie  midll 
""^'f^^  of  a  fertile  and  lovely  country,  between  the  Clent  and 
the  Witchberry  hills;  neither  of  which  are  within  the 
pale,  but  both  belong  to  the  place.  The  latter  rife  in 
three  beautiful  fwclls.  On;  of  them  is  covered  with 
*vood;  another  is  an  open  (hcep-walk,  with  an  obeliflc 
en  thefummit;  on  the  third,  the  portico  of  the  temple 
ol  Thefeus,  exnftly  en  the  model  of  that  at  Athens, 
End  little  itfs  in  the  dimenfions,  flands  boldly  out  upon 
the  brow,  backed  by  the  dark  ground  of  a  fir  planta- 
tion, and  has  a  moll  majeltie  app'.'arance  above  the 
fteeps  which  fail  before  and  beiidt  it.  The  haufe  is 
fecn  to  the  greateft  advantnge  from  thefe  eminences, 
and  every  point  of  them  commauda  fome  beautiful 
profueft.  The  bufy  town  of  Stourbridge  is  jull  be- 
low them  ;  the  ruins  of  Dudley  ca'.lle  rife  in  the  ofF- 
'ikip  ;  the  country  Is  full  of  int'.uftry  and.  inhabitants  ; 
and  a  fmall  portion  of  the  moor,  where  the  minerals, 
manuf-^iturcd  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  dug,  break- 
j.Tg  in  upon  the  horizon,  accounts  for  the  richnefs, 
without  delegating  from  the  beauty,  of  the  landfcape. 
From  the  Clent  hills  the  views  are  ft  ill  greater  ;  they 
extend  on  one  fide  to  the  black  mountniiis  in  Wal;s,  a 
long  ridge  which  appears,  at  60  miles  diftau'-e,  in  the 
interval  between  the  unwieldy  heap  of  the  Malvern  hills 
and  the  folitary  peak  of  the  Wrekin,  each  30  miles 
off,  and  as  n:any  afundtr.  The  fmoke  of  Worceller, 
the  churches  in  Bir[\Inj^ham,  an',  the  houfes  in  Stour- 
bridge, are  dillinftly  vifible.  The  country  is  a  mix- 
ture of  hill  and  dale,  and  ftronily  inclofed  ;  except  in 
one  prirt;  where  a  heath,  varied  by  rifing  groundr, 
pieces  of  water,  and  feveral  objefts,  forms  an  agreeabJe 
contrail  to  the  cultivation  which  furrounds  it.  From 
the  other  extremity  of  the  Clent  hills,  the  profpeft  is 
ief-i  extenfive  ;  but  the  ground  is  more  rude  and  bro- 
ken ;  it  is  often  overfpread  with  larje  and  beautiful 
woods;  and  the  view  is  digniiieil  with  numerous  feats. 
The  hil's  alfo  being  very  irregubr,  large  ac'.vanccd  pro- 
montories frequently  interrupt  the  fight,  and  vary  the 
fcene  :  in  other  parts,  deep  v-.dleys  fhirlving  down  to- 
wards the  country  below,  exhibit  the  objects  there  in 
different  lights.  In  one  of  thefc  holisws  is  built  a 
neat  cottage,  under  a  deep  defcent,  (hrltered  befi'^es 
by  plantations,  and  prefenting  ideas  of  retirement  io 
the  midll  of  fo  much  open  expnfure;  from  the  heights 
above  it,  is  feen  all  that  view  which  bef«re  was  com- 
manded from  the  Witchberry  hills,  but  which  is  feen 
here  over  Hagley  paili;  a  noble  fore-ground,  beautiful 
in  itfelf,  and  completing  the  landfcape. 

The  houfe,  though  low  in  the  park,  is  yet  above  the 
adjacent  country,  which  it  overlooks  to  a  very  diftant 
horizon.  It  is  fiirroiinJed  by  a  lawn  of  line  uneven 
ground,  and  diverfified  with  large  clumps,  little  groups, 
and  fingle  trees.  It  is  open  in  front,  but  covered  on  one 
fide  by  the  Witchberry  hills  ;  on  the  other  fide,  and 
behind,  by  the  eminences  in  the  park,  whi.h  are  high 
and  fteep,  and  all  overfpread  with  a  lofty  hanging 
wood.  The  lawn  prtffmg  to  the  foot,  or  creeping  up 
the  flopes  of  thefe  hills,  and  fometimes  winding  along 
glades  into  the  depth  of  the  wood,  traces  a  beautiful 
outline  to  a  fylvan  fcene,  already  rich  to  luxuriance  in 
iDaffinef,  of  foliage  and  ftatelinefs  of  growth. 

But  though  the  wood  appears  to  be  entire,  it  in  rea- 
lity opens  frequently  into  lawns,  which  occupy  much 
cf  the  fpace  within  it.     In  the  number,  the  variety, 
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and  the  beauty  of  thefe  lawns,  in  the  rtiades  of  the  re- 
parations between  them,  in  their  beauties  alfo,  and 
their  varieties,  the  glory  of  Hagley  confi  lis.  No  two 
of  the  openings  are  alike  in  dimenfions,  in  Ihape,  or  in 
charafter.  One  is  of  no  more  than  five  or  fix  acres  ; 
another  of  not  lefs  than  fifty;  and  others  are  of  all  the 
intermediate  fizss.  Some  ilretch  out  into  lengthened 
glades;  fome  widen  every  way:  they  are  again  dillin- 
guifiied  by  buildings,  Ly  profpecls,  and  often  by  the 
ilyle  only  of  the  plantations  around  them.  The 
boundary  of  one  is  defcribed  by  a  few  carelefs  lines  } 
that  of  another  is  compofed  of  many  parts,  very  diffe- 
rent, and  very  irreguhir:  and  the  ground  is  never  flat 5 
but  falls  fometimes  in  fteep  deiccnts,  fometimes  in 
gentle  declivities,  waves  ilong  eafy  fwells,  or  is  thrown 
into  broken  inequalities,  with  cndlcfs  variety. 

An  oftagon  fedt,  facred  to  the  memory  of  Thcmfon, 
and  eredled  on  his  favourite  fpot,  Hands  on  the  brow 
of  a  deep  ;  a  mead  winds  along  the  valley  beneath,  till 
it  is  loft  on  either  h.-.nd  behind  fome  trees.  Oppofite  to 
the  feat,  a  noble  wood  crowns  the  top,  and  feathers 
down  to  the  bottom  of  a  b.rge  oval  fwclling  hill. 
As  it  defcends  on  one  fide,  the  diftant  country  becomes 
the  ofF.-kip.  Over  the  fall,  on  the  other  fide,  the  Clent 
hill  appears.  A  duflcy  antique  tower  ftands  juft  Itlow 
them,  at  the  extremity  of  the  wood;  and  in  the  midll 
of  it  is  feen  a  I)cric  p'  itico,  Called  P.ipe's  Build- 
ing, with  part  of  the  lawn  before  it.  The  fcene  is  very 
fimple  :  the  principal  feiLurcs  are  ^rtat  ;  they  prevail 
over  all  the  reft,  and  are  intimately  connefted  with  each 
other. 

The:  next  opening  is  fmall,  circling  about  a  rotuada 
on  a  knoll,  to  the  foot  of  which  the  ground  rifes  every 
way.  'i'he  trees  which  fi:rround  it  are  large;  but  their 
foliage  is  not  very  thick  ;  and  their  ftems  appearing 
beneath,  their  ramificatii^ns  between  the  boughs  are, 
in  fo  confined  a  fpot,  very  diillnguifted  and  Kgreeable 
circumftances.  It  is  retired ;  has  no  profpeifl ;  no  vifible 
outlet  but  one,  and  that  is  fhoit  and  narrow,  to  a 
bridge  with  a  portico  upon  it,  which  terminates  a 
piece  of  water. 

The  grove  behind  the  rotunda  feparates  this  from 
a  l.irge,  aiiy,  forell  glade,  thinly  (l^irtej  with  wood, 
carelefs  of  drefs,  and  much  overgrown  with  fern.  The 
wiidntfs  is  p.n  acceptat  Ic  relief  in  the  midft  of  fo  much 
elegance  and  improvcirent  as  reign  in  the  neighbour- 
ing lawns  :  and  the  place  is  in  itfelf  plcafant  ;  in  no 
part  confined  ;  and  from  a  Gothic  feat  at  the  end  is  a 
perfpecliTe  view  of  that  wood  and  tower  which  were 
feen  before  in  front,  together  with  the  Witchberry 
hills,  and  a  wide  range  of  country. 

The  tower,  which  in  profpeft  is  always  connefted 
with  v/God,  ftands  however,  on  a  piece  of  down,  which 
ftretches  along  tl;e  broad  ridge  of  a  hill,  and  fpreads 
on  each  hand  for  fome  way  down  the  fides.  Thick 
groves  catch  the  falls.  The  defcent  on  the  right  is  foon 
loft  under  the  trees  ;  but  that  on  the  left  being  llecper 
and  Ihorter,  it  may  be  followed  to  the  bottom.  A  wood 
hangs  on  the  declivity,  which  is  continued  in  the  val- 
ley beneath.  The  tower  overlooks  the  whole:  it  fcems 
the  remains  of  a  caftle,  partly  entire,  partly  in  ruins, 
and  partly  overgrown  with  bufhes.  A  finer  fitnatlon 
cannot  be  imagined  :  It  is  placed  in  an  expofed  unfre- 
qjented  fpot  ;  commands  an  extenfive  profpeft  ;  and 
is  everywhere  an  interefting  otgeft. 
4  '  At 
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P*^-  At  ine  end  of  the  valley  below  It,  in  Bn  obfcurc  cor- 
'  ner,  and  ftiut  out  Irnm  ail  view,  is  a  hermitage,  com- 
polfd  of  roots  and  ot  mofs ;  hii;li  banks,  und  a  thick 
covert  darkened  with  horfe  chefnuts,  confine  the  fe- 
qiieilered  fpot:  a  h'ttle  rill  tricklce  throirjfh  it,  and  tvvo 
fmall  pieces  of  witer  occupy  the  bottom.  They  are 
fcen  on  one  fide  throngh  >^roups  of  trees  ;  the  other  13 
•open,  but  covered  with  fern.  This  valley  is  the  extre- 
mity of  the  p  :rk  ;  and  the  Clent  hills  rife  in  all  their 
ijrrefjalarity  immediately  above  it. 

The  other  defcent  from  the  caflle   is   a  long  decli- 
vity, covrred  like  the  reft  with  noble  woods,  in  which 
fine  lawns  are  again  embofomed,  differing  ftill  from 
^he  former,  aad  from  each  other.    In  one,  the  ground 
is  very  rough,    the  boundary  is   much   broken,    and 
marked  only  by  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  Ikoot  up 
high  before  the  branches  begin.     The  next  is  more 
fimple  ;  and  the  ground  falls  from  an  even  broiv  into 
•one  large  hollow,  which  flopes  towards  the  glen,  where 
it  finks  into  the  covert.     This  has  a  communication 
through  a  fliort  glnde,  and  between  two  groves,  with 
another  called  the  'Tn.ian  lawn,  from  the  refemblancc 
which  it  is  fiid  to  bear  to  thofe  of  that  celebrated 
ifland  :   it  is  encompaffcd  with  the  ftatclieft  trees,  all 
frerti  and  vigorous,  ;:nd  fo  full  of  leaf,  that  not  a  ileno, 
■not  a  branch,  appears,  but  large  maffes  of  foliage  only 
defcribe  an  uiidulatiHg  oiitline  :  the  effect,  however, 
18  not  produced  by  the  boughs  feathering  doA  n  to  the 
battora  ;   they  in  appearance  (hoot  out  horizontally,  a 
few  feet  above  the  gtonn  !,to  a  furprifing  diitance,  and 
form  underneath  <ni  edging  of  (hade,  into  which  the 
retreat  is  immediate  at  ev^-ry  hour  of  the  day.     The 
verdure  of  the  turf  is  as  luxuriant  there  as  in  the  open 
fpace  :    the   ground  gently   waves  in  both  over   eafy 
fwells  and  little  dips,  juit  varying,  not  breaking,  the 
ifurface.      No  ftrong  lines  are  drawn  ;  no  llriking  ob- 
jects are  admitted  ;  but  all  is  of  an  even   temper,  all 
mill,  placid,  and  ferenc  ;  in  the  gayeit  feafon   of  the 
jJay  not  more  than  cheerful,  in  the  ftiUeft  watch  of 
night  not  gloomy.       Phe  fcene  is  indeed  peculiarly 
-adapted   to  the  tranquillity  of  the  latter,   when  the 
moon  feeir.s  to  repofc  her  l;.;;ht  on  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  grove,  and  fteaJily  miirks  the  (hade  of  every  bough. 
It  is  delightful  then  to  (auoter  here,  and  fee  the  grafs, 
and  the  goffamer  which   entwines  it,   gliflening  with 
dew  ;   to  llften  and  hear  nothing  ftir,  CKcept  perhaps  a 
withered  leaf  dropping  gently  through  a  tree;  and, 
llieltered  from  the  chill,  to  catch  the  freflmefs  of  the 
evening  air:  a  folitary  urn,  chofen  by  Mr  Pope  for 
the   fpot,    and  now   infcribed  to   his  memoi-y,    when 
Ihown  by  a  gleam  of  moon-light  through  the  trees, 
fixes  that  thoughtfulnefs  and  compofure  to  which  the 
mind  isinfcnfibly  led  by  the  reft  of  chis  elegant  fcene. 

The  Doric  Portico,  which  alfo  bears  his  name,  tho' 
not  within  (ight,  is  near  :  it  is  placed  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill ;  and  Thomfon's  feat,  with  its  groves  and 
appendages,  are  agrceaMe  circumftances  in  the  profpedt 
before  it.  In  the  valley  beneath  is  fixed  a  bench, 
which  commands  a  variety  of  fliort  views  ;  one  is  up 
the  afcent  to  the  portico,  and  others  through  openings 
in  the  wood  to  the  bridge  and  the  rotunda. 

I'lie  next  lawn  is  large  :  the  ground  is  fteep.and  ir- 
regular,  fut  inclines  to  one  direction,  and  falls  from 
every  fide  into  the  gener.il  declivity  :  the  outline  is  di- 
verfified  by  many  groups  of  trees  on  the  .flopes ;  and 
Vol.  Xni.  Part  II. 
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frequent  glimpfea  of  the  country  arc  feen  in  perfpec- 
live  through  openings  between  them.     In  the  brow  is  "■ 
a  feat,  in  the  proudclt  fituation  of  all  Hagley;  it  com- 
mands a  view  down  the  bold  fivcep  of  the  lawn,  and 
over  a  valk-y  filled  with  the  nobleft  trees,  up  to  the 
heights  beyond.    One  of  thofe  heights  is  covered  with 
a   hanging   wood  ;   which  opens  only  to  (liow  Thom- 
fin's  feat,  and  the  groves  and  the  Itceps  about  it :  the 
others  are  the  Witchbcrry  hills,   which  feem  to  prefs 
forward   into   the  landfcape  ;   and  the  maffy  heads  of 
the  trees  in  the  vale,  uniting  into  a  continued  furface, 
form  a  broad  bafc  to  the  temple  of  Thefcus,  hide  the 
(well  on  which   it  is  built,  and  crowd  up  to  the  very 
foundation.   Farther  back  (lands  the  obeliU;: ;  before  it 
is   the   flieep-walk  j  behind  it  the  Witchberry  wood. 
The  temple  is  backed  by  the  firs;  and  both  thefe  plan- 
tations are  connefted  with  that  vaft  fylvan  fcene  which 
overfpreads  the   other  hill   and   all    the  intermediate 
valley.     Such  extent  of  wood;  fuch  variety  in  the  dif- 
polition  of  it;  objecfs  fo  illuftrious  in  themfdves,  and 
ennobled  by  their  iituations,  each  conlrafted  to  each, 
every  one  diffina,  and  all  happily   united  :   the   parts 
fo  beautiful  of  a  whole  fo  great,   feen  from  a  charm- 
ing  lawn,  and    furrounded  by  a   delightful   country, 
compofe  all  together  a  fcene  of  real  magnificence  and 
grandeur. 

The  feveral  lawns  are  feparated  by  the  fineft  trees  ; 
which  fometimes  grow  in  airy  groves,  chequered  with 
gleams  of  hght,  and  open  to  every  breeze  ;  but  more 
trequently,  whofe  gicat  branches  meeting  or  crofling 
each  other,  calf  a   deep  impenetrable  (hade.     Large 
•boughs  feathering  d«wn  often  intercept  the  liglit ;  or 
a  vacant  fpace  is  filled  with  coppice-wood,   nut,  haw- 
thorn, and  hornbeam,  whofe  tufted  heads  mixing  with 
the  foliage,  and  whofe  little  rtems  cluilering  about  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  thicken  and  darken  the  planta- 
tion.    Here  and  there  the  divifion  is  of  fuch  coppice- 
wood  only,  which  then  being  lefs  conftrained  anrl  op- 
piefled,  fprings  up  ftronger,  fpreads  further,  and  joins 
in  a  low  vaulted  covering  :   in  other  places  the  (hn  ie  is 
high,  over-arched  by  the  talleft   a(h,  ot  fpreads  under 
the  branches  of  the  moft  venerable  oaks.   They  rife  in 
every  (hape,  they  are  difpofed  in  every  form  in  which 
trees  can  grow.     The  gruund  beneath  them  is  fome- 
times almoft  level ;  fometimes  a  gentle  fwell ;   but  ge- 
nerally very  irregular  and  broken.     In  feveral  places, 
large  hollows  wind  down  the   fides  of  the  hills,  worn 
in    the    ftormy  months    by    water-courfes,   but   worn 
many  ages  ago.     Very  oil  oaks  in  the  mid(t  of  the 
channels  prove  their  antiquity:  feme  of  them  are  per- 
fetfly  dry  moft;  part  of  the  year  ;  and  fome  arc  water- 
ed by  little  rills  all  the  fummer :   they  are  decn  and 
broad  ;  the   fides  are  commonly   fteep  ;  often  abruit 
and  hollow  ;  and  the  trees  on  the  bank  fometime.-i  ex- 
tend their  roots,  all  covered  with  mofs,  over  the  chan- 
nels  of  the  water.     Low  down  in  one  of  thefe  gleiitf, 
under  a  thick  ftiade  of  horfe-chcfnut-;,  is  a  plain  bencli, 
in  the  midft  of  feveral  little  currents  and  water  falls, 
running  among  large  loofe  ttones,  and  the  (lumps  of 
dead  trees,  with  which  the  ground  is  broken.    On  the 
brink  of  another  glen,   which   is   diltinguiflied  by  a 
numerous  rookery,  is  a  feat  in  a  (till  wilder  fituation, 
near  a  deeper  hollow,  and  in  a  darker  gloom:  the  falls 
aie  nearly   perpendicular;    the  roots  of  fome  of  the 
tiees  are  almoft,  bare,  from  the  earth  having  crumhled 
5  C  away} 
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Pirb,      away  ;  larfre  boujjhs  of  otbers,  finking  with  their  own 
?arker.     vvei"ht,  I'ct-m  rea  ly  to  break  from  the  trunks  they  be- 

— * '  Ion  °  to;  and  the  fiiieft  aHi,  ftiU  growing,  lie  all  afl-int 

the^vater-courfe  below,  which,  though  the  ftreaoi  runs 
'    in  winter  only,  yet  conilantly  retains  the  black  tinge 
of  damp,  and  calls  a  chill  all  around. 

Gravel-walks  are  conduftsd  acrofs  the  glens,_throcigh 
the  woods,  the  groves,  or  the  thickets,  and  along  the 
fides  of  the  lawns,  concealed  generally  from  the  fight, 
but  always  ready  for  the  communication,^  and  leading 
to  the  principal  Icenes.    The  freqi'.t-ncy  of  thsfe  w-lks, 
the  number  and  the  Ityle  of  the  buil  iiniT,,  and  the  iiigh 
prefervation  in  which  all  the  place  is  kept,  give  to  the 
whole  park  the  air  of  a  garden.      There  is,  however, 
one  f:.'t  more  peculiarly  sdapted  to  that  purpofe,  and 
more'arcificially  difpofed  than  the  reft  ;  it  is  a  narrow 
vak,  divided  into  three  parts :  one  of  them  is  quite 
filled  with  water,  which  leaves  no  room  for  a  path, 
but  thick  trees  on  either  fide  con-,e  down  quite  to  the 
brink;  and  between  them  the  fight  is  conducted  to 
the  bridge  with  a  portico  upon  it,  which  clofes  the 
view  :   another  part  of  this  vale  is  a  deep  gloom,  over- 
hung with  lar,;e  afii  and   oaks,  and  darkened  below 
by  a   number  of  yews  :   thefe  are  fcattered  over  very 
uneven  ground,   and  open  underneath  ;  but  they  are 
encompMTed  by  a  thick  covert,  under  which  a  llream 
falls,  Irom  a  ftony  channel,  down  a  rock;  other  rills 
drop  into  the  current,  which  afterwards  pours  over  a 
fecond    cafcade    into  the  third   divifion  ©f   the  vale, 
where  it  forms  a  piece  of  water,  and  is  loft  under  the 
bridge.     The  view  from  this  bridge  is  a  perfeft  opera- 
fcene,  through  all  the  divifions  of  the  vale  up  to  the 
rotunda.     Both  thefe  buildinas,  and  the  other  decora- 
tions of  the  fpot,  are  of  the  fpecies  generally  confined 
to  a  garden.     The  hermitage  alfo,  which  has  been  de- 
fcribed,  and  its  appendages,  are  in  a  ftyle  which  does 
not  belong  to  a  paik  ;  but  through  all  the  rell  of  the 
place,  the  two  characters  are  intimately  blended.    The 
whole  is  one  fubjett  ;  and   it  was  a  bul !  idea  to  con- 
ceive that  one  to  be  capable  of  fo  much  variety  ;  it  re- 
quired the  moll  vigorous  efforts  of  a  fertile   lancy  to 
tarry  that  idea  into  execution.     See  GardeMing. 
F.mK  of  Artillery.     See  Artillery. 
Pahk  of  Provijicm,   in  military   affairs,    the   place 
where  the  fullers  pitch  their  tents  in  the  rear,  and  fell 
their  provifions  to  the  foLh'ers.     Likewife  that  place 
where  the  bread-waggons  are  diawn  up,  and  where 
the  troops  receive  their  ammunition-bread,  being  the 
(lore  of  the  army. 

PARKER  (Matthew),  the  fecond  Protcftant  afch- 
bilhop  of  C;.nterbury,  was  born  at  Norwich  in  the 
year  i  i;o4,  the  iglh  of  Henry  VII.  His  father,  who 
was  a  man  in  trade,  died  when  our  author  wa;  about 
12  years  old  ;  but  his  mother  took  fpecial  care  of  his 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  17  fent  him  to  Corpus- 


Chrilli  College  in  Cambridge,  where,  in  1523,  he  took  Parkff. 
his  bachelor  6  degiee.  In  1527  he  was  ordained,  crea-  >— — v— 
ted  mailer  of  arts,  and  chofen  fellow  of  the  college. 
Having  obtained  a  licence  to  preach,  he  frequently 
held  forth  at  St  Paul's  crofs  in  London,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  1533  or  i  ^34  he  was  made 
chapLiin  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  who  obtained  for 
him  the  deanery  of  Stoke-Clare  in  Suffolk,  where  he 
founded  a  gtammarfchooh  After  the  dea»h  of  the 
queen,  king  Henry  made  him  his  own  chaplain,  and 
ill  1541  prebendary  of  Ely.  In  1544,  he  was,  by 
the  king's  command,  ekfttd  mailer  of  Corpus  Chrifti 
college,  and  the  following  year  vice  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity.  In  1547  he  loft  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  by 
the  diffolution  of  that  college.  In  the  fame  year  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Robert  Haikilone,  a  Norfolk 
gentleman. 

In  the  year  1552  he  was  nominated,  by  Edward  VI. 
to  the  deanery  ot  Lincoln,  which,  with  his  other  pre- 
fernicnis,  enabled  him  to  live  in  great  affluence:  but 
the  papilt  Mary  was  hardly  feated  on  the  throne  be- 
fore he  was  deprived  of  every  thing  he  held  in  the 
church,  and  obliged  to  live  in  oblcurity,  frequently 
changing  his  place  of  abode  to  avoid  the  fate  of  the 
other  retormers. 

Queen  Elizabeth  afcended  the  throne  in  1558;  and 
in  the  following  year  Dr  Parker,  from  indigence  and 
obfcurity,  was  at  once  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury [h)  ;  an  honour  which  he  neither  folicited  nor 
defiled.  In  this  high  Itation  he  acled  with  fpirit  and 
propriety.  He  vifittd  his  cathcdril  and  diocefe  in 
1560,  1565,  1570,  and  1573.  He  repaired  and 
beautified  his  palace  at  Lambeth  at  a  vail  expence. 
Ihe  ium  which  the  repaiis  of  the  palace  and  great 
hall  at  Canterbury  coll  him  was  upwards  of  1400 1, 
fterling,  which  is  at  ieaft  equal  to  ten  times  the  fum 
now-adays.  Both  the  palace  and  great  hall  were 
in  decay,  partly  through  the  injuries  of  time,  and 
pailly  through  that  of  fire,  fhc  hall,  built  by  Arch- 
biihop  Huber  in  the  12th  century,  was  famous  in  hif- 
tory  tor  the  great  feafts  that  had  been  made  there  by 
archbilhops  and  abbots  in  former  times  ;  in  particular, 
at  the  nuptial  fealls  of  king  Edward  1.  in  1290  ;  at 
the  inftallation  of  the  abbot  of  St  Auflin's  in  1309; 
at  the  inthronization  of  George  Nevill  archbifhop  of 
York  in  1464  ;  and  of  Archbifhop  Warham  in  1504, 
when  Edward  duke  of  Buckingham  aCted  as  lord  high 
fteward  of  his  houfehold  ;  and,  laflly,  for  the  entertain- 
ment given  by  that  archbifhop  in  15 19  to  the  emperor 
CharleiV.  Henry  Vlll.  Queen  Catherine,  &c.  la 
1565  Archbifhop  Parker  gave  three  entertainments  in 
thi«  hall  at  Whitfuntide  (which  lalltd  three  days),  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  ^nd  in  afhze  time.  At  the  two  firft 
of  thefe  the  archbifhop  himfelf  fat  ia  the  midfl  of  the 
uppermolt  table  ;  on  his  left  hand  the  Mayor,  &c.  and 

fo 


(a)  He  was  confecrated  December  17th  1559,  '"  Lambeth  chapel,  by  Barlow  bifhop  of  Chichefter,  Scory 
bifhop  of  Hereford,  Coverdale  bilhop  of  Exeter,  and  Hodgkin  futtfagan  bifhop  of  Bedford.  This  delerves 
to  be  particularly  mentioned,  becaufe  the  Romanills  afferted  afterwards  that  he  had  been  conft^rated  at  the 
Nag's-head  inn  or  tavern  in  Cheapfide.  But  this  notorious  and  improbable  falfehood  hath  been  iully  confuted 
by  Mafon  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England  concerning  the  Confecration  and  Ordination  of  Bifhops, 
1613,  folio  ;  by  Bramhall  in  his  Confecration  of  Protellant  Bilhops  vindicated;  and  by  Courayer  in  his  Defence 
of  the  Validity  of  Englifh  Ordinations,  1728,  3  vols  8vo  ;  and  even  by  many  Catholics. 
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Pirlter.  fo  on  One  fii'e  of  the  hall  a  continued  rcw  of  men  rc- 
•~-v-— ''  cordiniT  to  fhtir  rank  filled  the  other  tables  ;  and  on 
his  right  hand  fat  only  forac  noble  wemen  and  ladie.i 
of  quality,  the  whole  len^^th  of  the  hall,  cojiefponding 
to  the  rovw  of  niien  on  the  other  fide  :  which  orJer  of 
placing  the  women  was  obferved  in  honour  of  the 
queen.  The  firll  rank  of  guefls  bsing  rifen,  and  the 
tables  cleared,  they  were  furiiinied  again,  and  (illtd  the 
fecond  time.  At  the  lall  feaft,  which  was  grander 
than  all  the  reft,  the  archbilhop  entertained  the  tvo 
judges  who  went  that  circuit  (u),  the  attorney-general, 
the  high  ilieriff,  with  all  who  met  at  thefe  affizes,  as 
juftices  of  the  peace,  advocates  and  common  lawyers, 
and  all  the  rert  of  prodlors  and  attorneys  ;  who  all 
(with  a  promifcuous  company)  in  troops  came  in. 
The  hall  was  fet  forth  with  much  plate  of  filver  and 
gold,  adorned  with  much  tapellry  of  Flanders ;  nnd 
dainties  of  all  forts  were  ferveJ  in  excellent  order  by 
none  but  the  archbifhop's  fervants,  the  table  being 
often  the  fame  day  furnifhed  afrefti  with  new  guefls : 
while  the  ladies  were  nobly  entertained  in  inner  par- 
lours by  Mrs  Parker,  the  hall  being  now  filled  only 
with  gentlemen.  Otherwife,  at  thefe  fealls,  it  was 
the  archbilhop's  cuftom,  in  honour  of  matrimony,  to 
entertain  both  men  and  their  wives.  Of  this  noble 
hall  and  palace,  now  within  2co  years,  thej-e  is  little 
or  nothing  left  except  a  few  ruins.  On  Whitfunday 
15:0,  and  the  two  following  days,  this  archi  ifhop 
feafted  the  citizens  of  Canterbury  and  their  wives 
in  the  fame  manner  as  he  h::d  done  before  :  and  on 
Trinity  Sunday  (after  coiifecrating  Bifiiop  Curteis  of 
Chichefter)  he  macfc  another  mofl  archicpifciopal  feaft, 
inviting  another  archlnfhop  (viz.  Grindal  of  York, 
who  came  thither  for  conhrmation )  to  he  his  gucfl  : 
befidcs  wkom  were  prefent  Horn  bilhop  of  Winchefter, 
and  Cuiteis  aforefaid  of  Chichtlter.  At  the  lower 
tables  fat  all  the  minillers  and  fervants  whatfoever, 
even  the  children,  who  belonged  to  that  church  ;  and 
at  the  remotijft  tables,  but  in  the  fame  hall,  in  fight, 
fat  the  poor  of  both  fexes  of  the  hofpitals  of  St  John's 
and  Hirbledown.  On  July  iith,  being  afiizfs  time, 
the  judges,  high  fheriff,  gentlemtn,  and  the  common 
fort,  were  all  fealted  by  the  archbifhop  in  a  fplcndid 
manner  as  before.  Soon  after  Bilhop  Sandys  of  Wor- 
cefter,  eleft  ot  London,  came  to  Canterbury  to  be 
confirmed.  The  arch!)ifhop,  on  his  return,  lodged  the 
firft  night  at  Sittint,'bourn,  an.'l  the  next  night  (after 
dining  at  Gravcfend)  came  to  Lambeth  in  barges  by 
Thames,  with  all  his  family.  Sept.  7.  157^,  being 
Q^ Elizabeth's  birthday,  Archbiiliop  Parker  enter- 
tained her  majffty,  and  as  many  noblemen.  Sic.  as  were 
prefent  at  Archbilfiop  Warham's  entertainment  in  the 
fame  hall  54  years  before.  The  archbiiliop  (to  ufe  his 
own  words,  in  .1  letter  to  Archbiiliop  Grindal  of  York) 
♦'  met  her  highnefs,  as  fhe  was  coming  to  Dover, 
upon  Folkftone  Down.  I  left  her  at  Dover,  and  came 
home  to  Bekelborn  that  night  ;  and  after  that  went 
to  Canterbuiy  to  receive  her  majelly  there.  Which  I 
did,  with  the  bifliops  of  Lincoln  and  Rocbefter,  and 
my  fuffragan  [of  Dover],  at  the  weft  doorj  where, 


after  the  grammarian  hj;^.  made  his  oration  to  her  tipon    Parker. 

her  horfe-b.-ick,  ftie  alighted.    We  then  kneeled  down, tr— 

and  faid  the  pfalm  iJnu  nii/oealur,  in  Englilh,  with 
certain  other  colle£ls  briefly  ;  and  that  in  our  chimera 
and  rochets.  The  quire,  with  the  dean  and  preben- 
daries, flood  on  either  fide  of  the  church,  and  brought 
her  niiijeily  tip  with  a  fquare  fong ;  (lie  going  under  a 
canopy,  borne  by  four  of  her  temporal  knights,  to  her 
tiavcile,  placed  by  the  communion  board,  where  (he 
heard  evening  fong  ;  and  after  departed  to  her  lodging 
at  St  Aullin's,  whither  I  waited  upon  her.  From  thence 
I  brought  certain  of  the  council,  and  divers  of  the 
court,  to  my  houfe  to  flipper,  and  gave  them  14  or  15 
dilhes,  furnifhed  with  two  mefs,  at  my  long  table, 
wher>;at  fat  about  20  ;  and  in  the  fame  chamber  :» 
third  mefs,  at  a  fquare  table,  whereat  fat  10  or  12  s 
my  lefs  hall  having  three  long  tables  furnifhed  with  my 
officers,  and  with  the  guard,  and  others  of  the  court: 
and  fo  her  majefty  came  every  Sunday  to  church  to 
hear  the  fermon.  And  upon  one  Monday  it  pleafed 
her  highnefs  to  dine  in  my  great  hall,  thoroughly  fur^ 
nifhed  with  the  council.  Frenchmen,  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  the  mayor  of  the  town,  with  his  brethren,  &c.  ; 
her  highnefs  fitting  in  the  miJft,  having  two  French 
ambaffadors  [Gondiusand  Mothe-Fenclon]  at  the  enti 
of  the  table,  and  four  hdies  of  honour  at  the  other 
end.  And  io  three  mefs  were  ferved  by  her  nobility 
at  wafhing,  htr  gentlemen  and  guard  bringing  her 
diflies,  Sec."  On  which  the  Archbifhop  of  York;  in 
his  anfwer,  made  this  refleftion  :  "  Your  grace's  large 
defcription  of  the  entertainment  at  Canterbury  did  fo 
lively  fet  forth  the  matter,  that  in  reading  thereof  I 
almall  thought  myfclf  to  1  e  one  of  your  guefls  there, 
and  as  it  were  beholding  the  whole  order  of  all  things 
done  there.  Sir,  I  think  it  Ihall  be  hard  for  any  of 
our  coat  to  do  the  like  for  one  hunlred  years,  and  how 
long  after  God  knowcth."  In  this  progrefs  Lord 
Treafurer  Biirghley  was  lodged  with  Mr  Pearfon,  the 
eleventh  prebendary,  who,  the  archbifhop  fays,  "  had 
a  fine  houfe." 

He  founded  feveral  fcholardiips  in  Bcnnet  or  Corpus. 
Chriftl  college  in  CambriJge,  and  gave  large  prefenta 
of  plate  to  that  and  to  other  colleges  in  this  univerfity. 
He  gave  100  volumes  to  the  public  library.  He  like- 
wife  founded  a  free-fchool  at  Rochdale  in  Lancafhire. 
He  took  care  to  have  the  fees  filled  with  pious  and. 
learned  men  ;  and,  confidering  the  great  want  of  bibles 
in  many  places,  he,  with  the  afTiilance  of  other  learned 
men,  improved  the  Englifh  tranflation,  had  it  printed 
on  a  large  paper,  and  difperfed  through  the  kingdom. 
This  worthy  prelate  died  in  the  year  i  975,  aged  72, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  chapel  at  Lambeth.  He 
was  pious  without  afFedation  oraufterity,  cheerful  and 
contented  in  the  midft  of  adverfity,  moderate  in  the 
height  of  power,  and  beneficent  beyond  example.  He 
wrote  feveral  books  ;  and  alfo  publifhed  four  of  our 
belt  hiiloriaus  ;  Mattheiv  of  Wejlminjler,  Matlhetu  Paris, 
yijer's  Life  of  King  Alfred,  and  Tko.  IValfingham.  The 
learned  archbifhop  alfo  tranflated  the  Pfaltcr.  This 
verfion  was  printed,  but  without  a  name  j  and  has  been 
5  C  2  attributed 


(b)  This  proves  that  the  judges  of  aCize  then  came  to  Canterbury,  though  it  was  then  a  county  in  itfelf, 
being  fo  made  in  1461. 
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Parker,  attributed  to  an  obfcure  poet  of  the  name  of  Keeper. 
''-^r~~'  This  was  Wood's  opinion  ;  but  it  is  more  tban  pro- 
bable that  the  learned  author  of  the  Athenie  Oxon.  was 
wrong.  See  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1781,  p.  566. 
where  Parker  is  proved  to  be  the  author  of  a  veifion 
of  the  Pftlms. 

Parker  (Samuel),  an  English  clergyman,  who,  by 
a  temporizing  fpirit,  aided  by  excellent  parts  and  confi- 
derable  learning,  raifed  himfeif  to  the  bilhopric  of  Ox- 
ford. He  was  born  September  1 640,  at  Northampton, 
where  his  father  John  then  praftifed  the  law.  John 
had  been  bred  to  that  profefiion,  in  one  of  the  temples 
at  London  ;  and,  beint;  afterivards  againft  the  king-, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  high  court  of  juftice  in 
1649,  where  he  gave  fentcnce  againft  the  three  lords, 
Capel,  Holland,  and  Hamilton,  who  were  beheaded. 
During  Cromwell's  ufurpatlon,  he  was  made  an  aflift- 
ant  committee  man  for  his  county.  In  1650  he  pub- 
lilhed  a  book  in  defence  of  the  new  government,  as  a 
commonwealth,  without  a  king  or  houfe  of  lords. 
June  161:5,  when  Cromwell  was  declared  proteftor, 
he  was  appointed  a  commiffioner  for  removing  obftruc- 
tions  at  Worceilerhoufe  in  the  Strand,  near  London, 
and  was  fworn  ferjeant  at  law  next  day.  January 
1659,  he  wns  appointed  one  of  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer by  the  Rump-parliament ;  but,  upon  a  com- 
plaint againft  him,  was  quickly  difplaced.  However, 
he  was  again  regularly  made  ferjeant  at  law,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Chancellor  Hyde,  at  the  fivft  call 
after  the  reftoration.  In  the  mean  time,  he  carefully 
educated  his  fon  Samuel  among  the  Puritans  in  North- 
ampton ;  whence,  being  fit  for  the  univerfity,  he  was 
fent  to  Wadhara  college  in  Oxford,  and  admitted,  in 
1659,  Buder  a  prefbytcrian  tutor.  Here  he  led  a 
ftrift  and  religious  life,  entered  into  a  weekly  fociety, 
then  called  the  Grudlers,  becaufe  (as  Wood  obferves) 
their  chief  diet  was  water-gruel;  and  itwasobferved  that 
he  put  more  graves  in  his  porridge  than  all  the  reft. 
They  fafttd  and  prayed,  and  met  at  a  houfe  at  Haly- 
well,  where  he  was  fo  zealous  and  conftant  at  prayers, 
fermons,  and  facraments,  that  he  was  efteemed  one  of  the 
moft  precious  young  men  in  the  univerfity.  He  took 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  February  28.  1659-60.  Upon  tlie 
reftoration,  he  hefitated  what  fide  to  take  ;  but  continu- 
ing publicly  to  fpeak  againft  Epifcopacy,  he  was  much 
difcountenanced  by  the  new  warden  Dr  Blandford,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  that  office  upon  the  dawn  of  the 
reftoration  in  1659.  Upon  this  he  removed  to  Trt- 
nity-ccliege,  where,  by  the  advice  of  Dr  Ralph  Ruth- 
well,  then  a  fenior  fellow  of  that  fociety,  he  was  ref- 
cued  from  the  prejudices  of  an  unhappy  education, 
which  in  fail  he  publicly  avowed  in  print.  He  then 
became  a  zealous  Anti-puritan,  and  for  many  ye;\rs 
afted  the  p.irt  of  what  was  then  called  a  true  fon  of 
the  church.  In  this  temper,  having  taken  the  degr«e 
ef  M.  A.  in  1663,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  reforted 
frequently  to  London,  and  became  chaplain  to  a  noble- 
man ;  continuing  to  difplay  his  wit  upon  his  old  friends 
the  Prefbyterian«,   Independents,   &c. 

In  1665,  he  publifhed  fome  Philofophical  EfTays, 
and  was  elefted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  : 
thefe  EfTays,  he  dedicated  to  Sheldon  archbiftiop  of 
Canterbury,  who  became  his  patron;  and  in  1667 
made  him  his  chaplain.  Being  thus  in  the  road  to 
preferment,  he  left  Oxford,  and  rcfided  at  Lamb«lh, 


und^r  the  eye  of  his  patron  ;  who,  in  1670,  made  him  PaiJterC 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  in  the  room  of  Dr  San-  » 
croft,  afterwards  archbiftiop.  November  the  fame 
year,  he  put  hinjfelf  in  the  train  of  William  prince  of 
Orange,  who  vifited  Cambridge,  and  had  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  conferred  upon  him  there.  November  1672, 
he  was  inftalled  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury  ;  and  wa» 
made  reftor  of  Ickham  and  Chatham  in  Kent  by  the 
archbiftiop  much  about  the  fame  time.  He  was  very 
obfequious  to  the  court  during  the  reign  of  Ch.  II. 
and  upon  the  acceflion  of  his  brother  to  the  throne, 
he  continued  the  fame  fervile  complaifauce  ;  and  he 
foo*  reaped  the  fruits  of  it  in  the  bilhnpric  of  Oxford, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  James  II.  on  the  death 
of  Dr  Fell  in  1686,  being  allowed  to  hold  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Canterbury  in  commendam.  He  was 
likewife  made  a  privy-counfellor,  and  eonftituted  by  a 
royal  mandamus  prefident  of  Magdalen -college  in  Ox-  . 
ford.  Thefe  favours,  however,  were  the  price  of  his 
religion,  which  he  fcnrpled  not  to  offer  up  a  facrifice 
to  his  ambition.  In  this  new  chnnge,  he  became  one 
of  the  Romifti  mercenaries,  proftituting  his  pen  in  de- 
fending tranfubftantiation,  and  the  worftiip  of  faints 
and  images.  The  Papifts  made  fure  of  him  as  a  pro- 
felyte  ;  one  of  whom  fays  that  he  even  propofed  in 
council,  whether  it  was  not  expedient,  that  at  lead 
one  college  in  Oxford  fhould  be  allowed  Catholics, 
that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  be  at  fuch  charges, 
by  going  abroad  to  ftudy.  In  the  fame  way,  having 
invited  two  Popifh  noblemen,  and  one  of  the  church 
of  England,  to  an  entertainment,  he  drank  the  king's 
health,  wiftiing  a  happy  fuccefs  to  all  his  affairs  ; 
adding,  that  the  Proteftant  religion  in  England  feem- 
ed  to  him  to  be  in  no  better  a  condition  than  that 
of  Buda  was  before  it  was  taken,  and  that  they  were 
next  to  Atheifts  who  dared  to  defend  that  faith. 
Nay,  fo  ftiameful  was  his  conduft,  thu  the  cooler 
among  the  Romanifts  condemned  it  as  too  hot  and  pre- 
cipitate. For  example.  Father  Peter,  a  Jefuit,  and 
privy  counfejlor  to  King  Jame.'.-,  in  a  letter  to  Father 
la  Chaife,  confefl'or  to  Louis  XIV.  writes  thus  :  "  The 
biflaop  of  Oxford  has  not  yet  declared  himfclf  openly  % 
ihe  great  obllacle  is  his  wife,  whom  he  cannot  rid  him- 
feif of;  his  defign  being  to  continue  a  blfhop,  and 
only  change  communion,  as  it  is  not  doubted  but  the 
king  will  permit,  and  our  holy  father  confirm  ;  though 
I  don't  fee  how  he  can  be  farther  ufeful  to  us  in  the 
religion  he  is  in;  becaufe  he  is  fufpefte4,  and  of  no 
efteem  among  the  heretics  of  the  Englifti  church  :  nor 
do  1  fee  that  the  example  of  his  converfion  is  like  to 
draw  many  others  after  him,  becaufe  he  declared 
himfeif  fo  fuddenly.  If  he  had  believed  my  counfel, 
which  was  to  temporize  for  fome  longer  time,  he 
would  have  done  better ;  but  it  is  his  temper,  or  ra- 
ther zeal,  that  hurried  him  on  to  it."  Accordin^y 
his  authority  in  his  diocefe  was  fo  very  infignificant, 
that  when  he  afTembled  his  clergy,  and  defired  them 
to  fubfcribe  an  "  Addrefs  of  Thanks  to  the  King 
for  his  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Confcience,"  they 
rejefted  it  fo  unanimoufly,  that  he  got  but  one  clergy- 
man to  concur  with  him  in  it.  Bifhop  Burnet  repre- 
fents  hira  to  be  a  man  of  no  judgment,  and  of  as  little 
virtue ;  and  as  to  religion  rather  iniplous  :  that  he 
was  covetous  and  ambitious,  and  feemed  to  have  no 
other  fenfc  of  religion  but  w  *  po'iitical  intereil,  and 
J  » 
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a  fubjeft  of  party  and  fafiion.  He  feliom  came  to 
prayers,  or  to  any  txercifes  of  devotion  ;  and  was  fo 
/pro  d,  that  he  grew  inliifFerahle  to  all  that  came  near 
bim.  (But  this  muft  be  read  with  caution.)  No 
doubt  but  the  ill  fuccefs  he  met  with,  in  p\i(hing  on 
the  deli  ai  to  intn  duce  Popciy,  ruined  him,  as  well 
as  his  toysl  mailer :  the  latter  loft  his  crown  by  it, 
and  the  bi/hop  his  life  ;  for,  falling-  into  contempt 
with  all  good  m;n,  trouble  of  mind  threw  him  into  a 
dilfemper,  of  which  he  died  unlamented  at  Magdalen- 
college,  March  20.  1687.  He  fent,  however,  a 
bifcourfe  to  James,  petfuading  him  to  embrace  the 
Proteftant  religion,  with  a  Letter  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1690,  410. 
He  wrote  feveral  pieces,  in  all  which  Burnet  allows 
that  there  was  an  entertaining  livelinefs  ;  thougli  at 
the  fame  time  he  accompanies  that  favourable  cenfure, 
as  his  manner  is,  with  a  "  But  it  was  neither  grave 
nor  correft."  Yet  Dr  Nichols's  remark  cannot  be  dif- 
puted,  and  may  be  extended  to  the  prefent  time, 
••  that  he  has  but  few  readers  at  this  day."  And  Swift 
cbferves,  that  Marvell's  remarks  on  Parker  continued 
to  be  read,  when  the  book  whii.  ccafioiied  them  was 
long  ago  funk.  He  left  a  fon,  Samuel,  an  excellent 
fcholar,  and  of  fin;.^ular  modefty  ;  who  married  a  book- 
feller's  daughter  at  Oxford,  where  he  refided  with  a 
rumerous  family  of  children  ;  to  fupport  which,  he 
publifhed  fome  books,  with  a  modelt  Vindication  of 
his  father.  One  of  his  fons  is  now,  or  was  lately,  a 
bookfeller  at  Oxford. 

PARKINSONIA,  fo  called  in  honour  of  the 
Enplifh  botanill  Parkinfon  :  A  genus  of  the  raonogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  clecandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  it  ranks  under  the  33d 
order,  I.omdiitacex.  The  calyx  is  quinquefld  ;  there  are 
five  petals,  ;11  of  them  oval  except  the  lowelf,  which 
is  reniforra  ;  there  is  no  Ifyle ;  the  legumen  moniliform, 
or  like  ftrong  beids.  We  know  but  one  fpecies  of 
this  plant,  which  is  very  common  in  the  Spanilh  Well 
Indies,  but  has  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  the 
En:»lilh  fettlemcFits,  for  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs  of 
its  flowers.  In  the  countries  where  it  grows  naturally, 
it  rifcs  to  be  a  tree  of  20  or  more  feet  high,  and  bears 
long  (lender  hunches  of  yellow  flowers  ;  which  have  a 
mofl;  agreeable  fweet  fcent. 

PAULEY,  a  conference  with  an  enemy.  Hence, 
to  beat  or  found  a  parley,  is  to  give  a  lignal  for  hold- 
ing fuch  a  conference  by  beat  of  drum,  or  found  of 
trumpet. 

PARLIAMENT,  the  grand  afferably  of  the  three 
ftates  ^of  this  kingdom,  fummoned  together  by  the 
king's  authority,  to  confider  of  matters  relating  to 
the  public  welfare,  and  p.irticularly  to  cnaifl  and  repeal 
laws. 

The  original  or  firft  inftitution  of  parliament  is  one 
of  thofe  matters  which  lie  fo  far  hidden  in  the  dark 
ages  ef  antiquity,  that  the  tracing  of  it  out  is  a  thing 
equally  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  word  parliament 
itfelf  (or  colloqmum,  as  fome  of  our  hiftorians  tranilate 
it)  is,  comparatively,  of  modern  date;  derived  from  the 
French,  and  fignifying  "  the  place  where  they  met  and 
conferred  together."  It  was  firft  applied  to  general 
aflemblies  of  the  ftates  under  Louis  VII.  in  France, 
aboijt  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.     But  it  is  cer- 


tain, that,  long  before  the  introduftion  of  the  Norman  Parliament. 
language  into  England,  all  matters  of  importance  were  — — >r~~" 
debated  nnd  fculed  iu  the  great  councils  of  the  realm. 
.'\  praftice  which  feeras  to  have  been  univerfal  amoni^ 
the  ni~'rthein  n.itions,  particularly  the  Germans  y  and 
carried  by  them  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
whicii  they  over  ran  at  the  difTolution  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Reh\  ks  of  which  conllitution,  under  various 
modificatians  and  hanges,  are  ftill  to  be  me:  with  in  the 
diets  of  Poland,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  and  lately  in 
the  aflenibly  of  the  eflates  in  France  :  for  what  is  there 
now  culled  xhi  pa>  tin  imt,  Is  only  the  fupreme  court  of 
juftice,  confilling  of  the  peer?,  certain  dignified  eccle- 
llaflico,  and  judges  ;  which  neither  is  in  practice,  nor 
is  luppofed  to  be  in  theory,  a  general  council  of  the 
realm.  , 

In  England,  however,  this  general  council  hath  been  Antiquity 
licld  immemorialiy,  under  the  feveral  names  oi  michel-°^'™^^i- 
Jytioth,  or  "  great  council  ;"  mkbel-gemoU,  or  "  great 
meeting;"  and  more  frequently  lo'ittena-gemnte,  or  "  the 
meeting  of  wife  men."  It  was  alfo  iiyled  in  Latin, 
commune  concilium  tegni,  magnum  concilium  regis,  cuna 
niiigna,  conventus  magnotum  -vel  procerum  ajjifa  generalis, 
and  fometimes  communilas  regni  Angli^-e.  We  have  in- 
ft  inees  of  its  meeting  to  order  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, to  make  new  laws,  and  to  amend  the  old,  or,  a-i 
Fleta  exptelfes  it,  novis  injuriis  emcrfis  nova  conjVitu^r: 
remedia,  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Ina  king  of  the  Welt 
Saxons,  Offa  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  Ethelbert 
king  of  Kent,  in  the  feveral  realms  of  the  heptarchy. 
And  after  their  union,  the  Mirrour  informs  as,  that 
King  Alfred  ordained  for  a  perpetual  ufage,  that  thefe 
councils  fliould  meet  twice  in  the  year,  or  ofcener,  if 
need  be,  to  treat  of  the  government  of  God's  people  j 
how  they  (hould  keep  themfelves  from  fin,  Ihould  live 
in  quiet,  and  ftiould  receive  right.  Our  fucceeding- 
Saxon  and  Danifh  monarchs  held  frequent  councils  oi 
this  fort,  as  appears  from  their  refpech've  codes  of  laws; 
the  titles  whereof  ufually  fpeak  them  to  be  enafted, 
either  by  the  kmg  with  the  advice  of  his  luiltena-ge- 
mote,  or  wile  men,  as,  Hii:c  funt  injlituta,  qux  Edgarus 
rex  coTi/:/io  J'apieniiam  fudrum  injlituit  ;  or  to  be  enaCled 
by  thofe  fages  with  the  advice  of  the  king  ;  as,  H.ec 
Junt  judiciu,  quie  fapientes  conjilio  regis  Etheljlani  injlitus- 
runl ;  or,  laftly,  to  be  enafted  by  them  both  together, 
as  He  funt  injiilutiones,  quas  rex  Edmundus  et  epijcopi  fui 
cum  fapientibus  fuis  injlituerunt. 

There  is  alfo  no  doubt  but  thefe  great  councils  were 
occafionally  held  under  the  firft  princes  of  the  Norman 
line.  Glanvi!,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
fpeaking  of  the  particular  amount  of  an  amercement 
in  the  Iheriff's  court,  fays,  it  had  never  yet  been  af- 
certained  by  the  general  affrze  or  alfcmbly,  but  was 
left  to  the  cuftom  of  particular  counties.  Here  the 
general  jftize  is  fpoken  of  as  a  meetmgwcll  knowuj 
and  its  ftatutes  or  decifions  are  put  in  a  manifeft  con* 
tradiftindiion  to  cuftom,  or  the  common  law.  And  in 
Edward  III.'s  time,  an  a£l  of  parliament,  made  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  pleaded  in  the 
cale  of  the  abbey  of  St  Edmund'abnry,  and  judicially 
allowed  by  the  court- 
Hence  it  indifputably  appears,  that  parliaments,  or 
general  councils,  are  coeval  with  the  kingdom  itfelf. 
How  thok  parliaments  were  conlUtuted  and  compoi. 
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TarliaTTimt.  fed,  is   anotTier  queftion,  which   has  been   matter  of 
'— — V great  difpiite  among   our  learned   antiqnari.ins  ;   and 

"*  ture  P^"""™'^"^')''  whether  the  commons  were  fiimmoned  at 
le  na  ure  ^^^^  ^  ^^^   .^,  j-^^j^j^^j^gj^  ^^  ^j-^gt   period   they  began  to 

form  a  dirtinft  affembly.  But  wiLhout  entering  into 
conlroveriies  of  this  fort,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  ob- 
fevve,  tltat  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  in  the  main  the 
coniHtution  cf  parliament,  as  it  now  Hands,  was  mark- 
ed out  fo  long  ago  as  the  17th  year  of  King  John, 
A.  D.  1 2 15,  in  the  gr^at  charter  granted  by  thit 
prince  ;  wherein  he  promifes  to  fmnmon  all  arch- 
bilhops,  bifhops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater  barons, 
perfonally  ;  and  all  other  tenants  in  chief  under  the 
crown,  by  the  ftierifFand  bailifl's;  to  meet  at  a  certain 
place,  wich  40  days  notice,  to  affcfs  aids  and  fcutages 
when  neoeffary.  And  this  conftitution  has  fubfilled 
in  fad  at  haft  from  the  year  1266,  49  Henry  III. 
there  being  ftill  extant  writs  of  th^t  date,  to  fummon 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgefles,  to  parliamtnt.  We 
proceed  therefore  to  inquire  wherein  confifts  this  con- 
ftitution of  parliament,  as  it  now  ftands,  and  has  Rood, 
for  the  fpace  of  at  kail  503  years.  And  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  this  inquiry,    we  fhall  confider,   firft,  The 


-iing- 


manner  and  time  of  its  affenibling:  Secondly,  Its  con- 
ftituent  pi^rts:  Thirdly,  Thelaws  and  cufloms  relating 
to  pari  ament  :  Fourthly,  The  methods  of  procecdinjr, 
and  of  making  ftatutcs,  in  both  houfes  :  And,  laiUy, 
The  manner  ef  the  parliament's  adjournment,  pioroga- 
»  tion,  and  difiblution. 

Parliament       I.  As  to  the  manner  and  time  of  nffembllrg.     The  par- 
lummoiieil  Jjament   is  regularly  to  be   fummoned   by  the  king's 
rnly  by  'he  ^^j^  ^^  letter,  iffued  out  of  chancery  by  advice  of  the 
privy-council,  at  lead  40  days  before  it  begins  to  fit. 
it  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  no  par- 
liament can  be  convened  by  its  own  authority,  or  by 
the  authority  of  any,  except  the  king  alone.  And  this 
prerogative  is  founded  upon  very  good  rcafon.     For, 
fuppoling  it  had  a  rigiit  to  meet  fpontancoufly,  with- 
out being  called  together,  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive 
that  all  the  members,  and  each  of  che  houfes,  would 
agree  unanimoully  upon  the  proper  time  and  place  of 
meeting:  and  if  half  of  the   members  met,   and  half 
abfented  themfelves,  who  (liall  determine  which  is  real- 
ly the  legillative  body,  the  part   aflembled,   or   that 
which  ftays  away  I  It  is  theretore  nrcelTary,  that  the 
parliament  Ihould  be  called  together  at  a  determinate 
time  and  place;  and,  highly  becoming  its  dignity  and 
independence,  that  it    iliould    be  called  together  by 
none  but  one  of  its  own  conftituent  parts :  and,  of  the 
three  conftituent  parts,  this  office  can  only  appertain 
to  the  king  ;  as  he  is  a  ilngle  perfon,  whofe  will  may 
be  uniform  and  fteady  ;  the  firll  perfon  in  the  nation, 
being  fuperior  to  both  houfes  in  dignity;  and  the  on- 
ly branch  of  the  legidature  that  has  a  feparate  exill- 
tnct,  and  is  capable  of  performing  any  adt  at  a  time 
when  no  parliament  is  in  being.     Nor  is  it  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  that,  by  foir.e  modern  ftntutes,  on  the 
dtmife  of  a  king  or  queen,  if  there  be  then  no  parlia- 
ment in  being,  the  lail  parliament  revives,  and  is  to  fit 
again  for  fix  months,  unlefs  diflblved  by  the  fucceftbr: 
for  this  revived  parliament  muft  have  been  originally 
■fummoned  by  the  crown. 

It  is  true,  that  the  convention-parliament  which  re- 
(ftorfid  Iving  Charles  II.  met  above  a  month  before  bis 


return;  the  lords  by  their  own  authority,  and  the  com- I'srlisn 
nions  in  purfuance  of  writs  ilTued  in  the  name  of  the  *-—~y^ 
keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England  by  authority  of  par-'pjjg  ^^ 
liament ;  and  that  the  faiJ  parliament  fat  till  the  29th  vei  tion 
of  December,  full  feven  months  after  the  Reftoration  ;parliam^ 
and  enafled   many  laws,  feveral  of  which   are   ftill  in""i?'*' 
force.     But  this  was  for  the  necefTity  of  the  thing,  ,^P.'° 
which  fuperfcdes  all  law  ;  for  if  they  had  not  fo  met, 
it  was  morally  impoffible  that  the  kingdom  fliould  have 
been  fettled  in  pence-     And  the  firft  thing  done  after 
the  king's  return  was,  to  pafs  an  aft  declaring  this  to 
be  a  good  par.liament,  notwithftanding  the  defeft  of 
the  king's  writ.     So  that  as  the  royal  prerogative  was 
chiefly  wounded  by  their  fo  meeting,  and  as  the  king 
hirafelf,  who  alone  had  a  right  to  objeft,  confented  to 
wave  the  ofejeiSion,  this  cannot  be  drawn  into  an  ex- 
ample in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  crown.     Be- 
fides,  we  ftiotdd  alfo  remember,  that  it  was  at  that  time 
a  great  doubt  among  the  lawyers,  whether  even  this 
healing  aft   made  it  a  good  parliament,   and  held  by 
very  many  in  the  negative  ;  though  it  feems  to  have 
been  too  nice  a  fcruple.     And  yet,  out  of  abundant 
caution,  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  confirm  its  afts  in 
the   next  parliament,   by  ftatute   13  Car.  II.  c.  7.  & 
c.  14. 
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It  is  likewife  true,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
A.  D.    1688,  the  lords   and  commons  by  their  own  i6SS,l] 
authority,  and   upon   the   fummons   of  the   prince  of  caufc  tl 
Orange  (afterwards  King  William),  met  in  a  conven 
tion,  and  therein  difpofed  of  the  crown  and  kingdom 
But  it  muft  be  remembered,   that  this  aflembling  was 
upon  a  like  principle  of  neceffity  as  at  the  Reftoration ; 
that  is,  upon  a  full  convidlion   that  King  Jamea  II. 
had  sbdicated  the  government,   and  that   the  throne 
wan  thereby  vacant  :  which  fuppofition  of  the  indivi- 
dual members  was  confirmed  by  their  concurrent  refo- 
lution,  when    they  aftually   came  together.      And,  in 
fuch  a  cafe  as  tlie  palpable  vacancy  of  a  throne,  it  fol- 
lows, ex  necejfuate  rei,  that  the  form  of  the  royal  writs 
muft  be  laid  afide,   otherwife  no  parliament   can  ever 
meet  again.      For  let  us  put  another  poffible  cafe,  and 
fuppofe,   tor  the   fake   of  argument,  that  the   whole 
royal  line  (hould  at  any  time  fail,  and  become  extinft, 
which  would  indifputably  vacate  the  throne  :  in  this 
fituation  it  feems  reafonalile  to  prefumc,  that  the  body 
of  the  nation,  confifting  of  lords  and  commons,  would 
have  a  right  to  meet  and  fettle  the  government;  other- 
wife  there  muft  be  no  government  at  all.     And  upon 
this  and  no  other  principle  did  the  convention  in  1688 
aficmble.     The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  precedent 
to  their  meeting  without  any   royal   fummons,  not  a 
confequence   of   it.     They  did  not  affcmble   without 
writ,   and  then   make   the   throne   vacant ;    but,    the 
throne  being  previoufly  vacant  by  tha   king's  abdica- 
tion, they  aflembled  without  writ,  as  they  muft  do  if 
tliey  aflembled  at  all.    Had  the  throne  been  full,  their 
meeting  would  not  have  been  regular  ;  but,  as  it  was 
really  empty,  fuch  meeting  became  abfolutcly  neceffary. 
And  accordingly  it  is  declared  by  ttatnte  i  W.  &  M. 
ft.  1.    c.  I.   that  this  convention   was  really  the   two 
houfes  of  parliament,    notwithftanding    the  want  of 
writs  or   other  defefts  of  form..      So  that,    notwith- 
ftanding thefe    two  capital  exceptions,    which   were 
jullifiabic  oBly  on  a  principle  of  neceffity  (and  each  of 
6  which, 


PAR 


iamfnf.wliicli,   by  the  wavi   iiuhictd  a  revolution  in  tlie  go 
-v~~  vernmtnt),   the  rule  laid  down  is   in  geneial  ceitain, 

tiv  t  the  king  only  can  convoke  a  patll^'ment. 
king  is      And  this,  Ly  the  ancient  ftatntes  of  the  tealm,  he  is 
;ed  to    bound  to  do  every  year,   or  oftentr  if  need  be.     Not 
joke       that  he  in,   or  ever  was,  obliged  by  thefe   ftatutea  to 
lament  ^^^ji  ^  ^^^  parliament  every  year  ;   but  only  to  permit 
uiriflai!-^  pailiament  to  iit  annually  for  the  rediefs  of  ^ric- 
rtquircvances,  and   difpatch  of  bufinefs,  if  need  be.      Thefe 
laft  words  are  fo  Ijpofe   and  vague,  that  fuch  of  our 
ir.onarchB  as  were  inclined  to  govern  without  parlia- 
ments, neglefled  the  convoking  them,  fometimes  for 
a  very  coniiderable  period,  under  pretence  that  there 
was  no  need  of  them.     But,  to   remedy  this,  by  the 
Itatute  i6  Car.  II.  c.  i.   it  is  enadted,  that  the  fittinsr 
end  holding  of  p^irliaments  fhall   not   be  intermitted 
above  three  years  at  the   moft.      And  by  the  ftatute 
I  W.  &  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  it  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  that  for  redrefs  of  all  grievances, 
and  for  the  amending-,  ftrengthening,  and  prcferving, 
the  laws,  parliaments  ought   to   be    held   frequently. 
.  And  this  indefinite  frequency  is  again  reduced  to  a 
"      certainty  by  ftatute  6  VV.  &  M.  c.  2.  which  enads,  as 
the  ftatute  of  Charles  II.  has  done  before,  that  a  new 
parliament   fhall  be  called  within  three  yeais  alter  the 
n  determination  of  the  former. 

skint:,  II.  The  conjlituenl  parts  of  a  parliament  are,  the  king's 
l>fpiri-  majefty,  fitting  there  in  his  royal  political  capacity, 
I  and  the  three  eftates  of  the  realm  ;  the  lord<i  fpiritual, 
'com-  tbe  lords  temporal  (who  fit  together  with  the  king  in 
is.makeonc  honfe),  and  the  commons,  who  fit  by  themfelves 
parlia  in  another.  And  the  king  and  thefe 'three  eftates  to- 
^''  gether  form  the  great  corporation  or  body  politic  of 

the  kingdom,  of  which  the  king  is  faid  to  be  caput, 
prhidpium,  et  Jinis.  For  upon  their  coming  together 
the  king  metts  them,  either  in  perfon  or  by  reprcfen- 
talion  ;  without  which  there  can  be  no  f  eginninsj  of 
a  parliament ;  and  he  alfo  has  alone  the  power  of  dif- 
fotving  them. 

It  is  highly  neceffary  for  preferving  the  balance  of 
ety  at  J  the  conftitntion,  that  the  executive  power  fhould  be  a 
ellity  of  branch,  though  not  the  whole,  of  the  legiflature  The 
total  union  of  them,  we  have  feen,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  tyranny  ;  the  total  disjunftion  of  them,  for  the 
prefcnt,  would  in  the  end  produce  the  fame  eflFefts, 
by  caufing  that  union  againft  which  it  fcetr.s  to  pro- 
vide. The  legiflature  would  foon  become  tyrannical, 
by  making  continual  encroachments,  and  gradually 
alfuming  to  itfelf  the  rights  of  the  executive  power. 
Thus  the  long  parliament  of  Charles  I.  while  it  aded 
in  a  conftitutional  m'nner,  with  the  royal  concurrence, 
redrcfled  many  heavy  grievances  and  eftablifhed  m.i'.ny 
falutary  laws.  But  when  the  two  houfes  affumed  the 
power  of  legiflation,  in  exclufion  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, they  foon  after  afTumed  likewife  the  reins  of 
adminiffration  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  thefe  united 
powers,  overturned   both   church   and  ftste,   and  efta- 
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royal  negative.  In  thia  inllance,  what  Cicero  obrervfsPjrUnrtifrtf, 
of  the  negative  of  the  Roman  tiibunes,  that  the  crown  ——v—" 
has  not  any  power  of  doing  wrong,  but  merely  of 
preventing  wrong  from  being  done.  The  crown  can- 
not begin  of  itfelf  a!»  alterations  in  the  prefcnt  efia- 
blifheil  la-.v  ;  but.  it  niav  approve  or  difapprove  of  the 
alterations  fuggefted  and  conftnted  to  ly  the  two 
houfc:.  The  legiflature  therefore  cannot  iibridge  the 
executive  povvtr  of  any  rights  whicli  it  now  has  by 
law,  without  its  own  confent  ;  fince  the  law  mult  per- 
petually Hand  aa  it  now  does,  unlefs  all  the  powers 
will  agree  to  alter  it.  And  herein  indeed  confilts  the 
true  excellence  of  the  Britifli  government,  that  all  the 
parts  of  it  form  a  mutual  check  upon  each  other.  In 
the  legiflature,  the  people  are  a  check  upon  the  na'- 
bility,  and  the  nobility  a  check  upon  the  people,  by 
the  mutual  privilege  of  rejeiSing  what  the  other  has 
refolved  ;  while  the  king  is  a  check  upon  both,  which 
prefcrvcs  the  executive  power  from  encroachments. 
Andithis  very  executive  power  is  ag;an  checked  and 
kept  within  due  bounds  by  the  two  houfes,  throagh 
the  privilege  they  hjve  of  inquiring  into,  impeaching, 
and  punifhing  the  condufl  (not  indeed  of  the  king, 
which  would  deftroy  his  conlf  itutional  independence  ; 
but  which  is  more  beneficial  to  the  publicj  of  his  evil 
and  pernicious  counfellors.  Thus  every  branch  of 
eur  civil  polity  fupports  and  is  fupported,  regulates 
and  is  regulated,'  by  the  rell  :  for  the  two  houfes  na- 
turally drawing  in  two  directions  of  oppofite  intereff, 
and  the  prerogative  in  another  ftill  different  from  them 
both,  they  mutually  keep  each  other  from  exceedin'_v 
their  proper  limits;  while  the  whole  is  prevented  from" 
fepar?.tion,  and  artificially  connedled  together  by  the 
mixed  nature  of  the  crown,  which  if  a  pnrt  of  the  le- 
giflative,  and  the  fole  executive  magilfrate.  Like 
three  dlilindt  powers  in  mechanics,  they  jointly  impel 
the  machine  of  government  in  a  direftion  different 
fiom  what  either,  adling  by  itfelf,  wonhl  have  done  ; 
bi-t  at  the  fame  time  in  a  direttion  partaking  of  rach, 
and  formed  out  of  all  ;  a  direction  which  conflitutes 
t''e  true  line  of  the  hberty  and  happincfs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Having  already  confidered  thefe  conftitiient  paits  of 
the  fovereign  power,  or  parliarrent,  each  in  a  feparate 
view,  under  the  articles  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  we  proceed,  jj 

III.  To  examine  the  laws  and  cuftoms  relating  to  The  |  nwcy 
parliament,  united  together  and  confidered  as  one  ag-ofparlia- 
gregate  body.      The  power  and  jurifdidion  of  parha-™^"" 
ment,  fays  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  fo  tranfcendent  and 
abfolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined   either  for  caufes 
or  perfons  within  any  bounds.   And  of  this  high  court 
he  adds,  it  may  be  truly  faid,  Si  anliqiihiilmi  fpeclts,  ej} 
•vetujiijjima  ;  Jl  dignitatem,  tjl  honoraljjjlma  ;  Ji  jurifdidio- 
nem,   ejl  capac'yjima.       It   hath   fovereign    and    uncon- 
trolable  authority  in  making,  confirming,  enlarging, 
rclfraining,  abrogating,    repealing,    reviving,   and   ex- 


blilhed  a  worfe  oppreffion  than  any  they  pretended  to    pounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  pofTible 


remedy.  To  hinder  therefore  any  fuch  encroachments, 
the  king  is  hiinfelf  a  part  of  the  pailiament  ;  and  as 
this  is  the  reafon  of  hi^  being  fo,  very  properly  there- 
fore the  fhare  of  legiflation  which  the  conflitution 
has  placed  in  the  crown,  confills  in  the  power  of  re- 
jrfting,  rather  than  ref(dving  ;  this  being  fufliclent  to 
anfwcr  the  end  propofcd.     For  \;'e  may  apply   to  the 


denominations,  ecclefiaftical  or  temporal,  civil,  m.ili- 
tary,  maiitirr.e,  or  criminal:  this  being  the  place  where 
thst  abfolute  defpotic  power,  which  muff  in  all  go- 
vernments refide  fomewhere,  is  entruifed  by  the  confli- 
tution of  thefe  kingdoms.  All  mifchiefs  and  grie- 
vances, operations  and  remedies,  that  tranfcend  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  Uie  laws,  are   within   the  reach  of 

tliis' 
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'~"'V— '  model  the  AiccefTinn  to  the  crown  ;  as  was  done  in  the 
reig-n  of  Henr-y  VIII.  and  William  III.  It  can  alter 
the  eftabhflieJ  religion  of  the  land  ;  as  wns  done  in  a 
variety  ofinftances  in  the  reigr.*  of  king  Htnry  VIII. 
and  his  three  children.  It  can  change  and  create 
afrelh  even  the  conftitntion  of  the  kingdom  and  of 
parliaments  themfelves  ;  as  was  done  by  the  aft  of 
union,  and  the  fcveral  ftatutes  for  triennial  and  fepten- 
nial  eleftions.  It  can,  in  fhort,  do  evtty  thing  that 
is  not  naluraily  inr.poffible  ;  and  therefore  forae  have 
.not  fcrupled  to  call  its  power,  by  a  figure  rather  too 
told,  the  ommpotcnce  of  parliament.  True  it  is,  that 
what  the  parliament  doth,  no  authority  upon  earth  can 
undo.  So  thrt  it  is  a  matter  meft  tiTential  to  the 
liberties  of  this  kingdom,  that  fuch  members  be  dele- 
gated to  this  important  trail  as  are  moil  eminent  for 
their  probity,  thtir  fortitude,  and  their  knowledge  ; 
for  it  was  a  known  apophthegm  of  the  great  lord  trea- 
furer  Burleigh,  "  That  England  could  never  be  ruined 
but  by  a  parliament ;"  and,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ob- 
ferves,  thjs  being  the  higheft  and  Breatefl  co'rt,  over 
whxh  none  other  can  have  jurifdiftion  in  the  king- 
dom, if  by  any  means  a  mifgovernment  (hould  anyway 
fall  upon  it,  the  fubjefts  of  this  kingdom  are  left  with- 
out all  manner  of  remedy.  To  the  fame  purpofe  the 
prefident  Montefquieu,  though  we  truft  too  haftdy, 
prefages,  that  as  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  have 
loft  their  liberty  and  perilhed  ;  fo  the  conftitution  of 
England  will  in  time  lofe  its  liberty,  will  perifa  :  it 
will  perifh  whenever  the  legiil.itive  power  (hall  btcume 
jj         more  corrupt  than  the  executive. 

Mr  Locke's      It  mull  be  owned,  that  Mr  Locke,  and  other  tlieo- 

ojiinjon  :e-  retical  writers,  have  held,  that  "  there  remain  ftill  in- 
herent in  the  people  a  fuprcme  power  to  remove  or  al- 
ter the  legillature,  when  they  find  the  legiflature  adl 
contrary  to  the  truft  rcpofed  in  them  ;  for  when  fu^h 
truft  is  abufed,  it  is  tliereby  forfeited,  and  devolves 
to  thofe  who  gave  it."  But  however  juft  this  conclu- 
fion  may  be  in  theory,  we  cannot  adopt  it,  nor  argue 
from  it,  under  any  difpenfation  of  government  at  pre- 
fent  aflually  cxifting.  For  this  devolution  of  power, 
•to  the  people  at  large,  includes  in  it  a  diffolution  of 
the  whole  form  of  government  eftablilhed  by  that  peo- 
ple; reduces  all  the  members  to  their  original  flate  of 
equality  ;  and  by  annihilating;  the  fovereign  power,  re- 
peals all  pofitive  laws  whatfoevei  befoie  cnafted.  No 
human  laws  will  therefore  fuppofe  a, cafe,  which  at 
'oBce  muft  deftroy  all  law,  and  compel  men  to  build  a- 
/relh  upon  a  new  foundation ;  nor  will  they  make  pro- 
viliou  for  fo  difperate  an  event,  as  muft  rentier  ,ill  le- 
gal piovlfions  incffcttual.  So  long  therefore  as  the 
Englilh  conftitution  lafts,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  power  of  pailiament  is  abfolute  and  without 
controul. 

lu  order  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  that  might  arife, 
by  placing  this  extenftve  authority  in  hands  that  are 
eitner  Incapable  or  elfe  improper  to  manage  it,  it  is 
provided  i  y  the  cuftom  and  lav;  of  parliament,  that 
*"^^"u"''''^  no  one  ftiall  fit  or  vote  in  either  houfe,  unlefs  he  be 
21  years  of  .-ge.  This  is  alfo  exprefsly  declared  by 
flatute  7  &  8  W.  III.  c.  25  :  with  regard  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  doubts  have  arifen,  from  forae  contra- 
difu  ry  adjudications,  whether  or  not  a  minor  was  in- 
eapicitated  from  fitting  in  that  houfit.  It  ia  alio  en- 
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It  can  regulate  or  new-  adlsd  by  (lUotc  7  Jac.  I,  c.  6.  t'.at  no  roenber  be  Par!  Ian 
permitted  to  enter  the  houfe  of  commons  till  he  hath  — — /- 
tnken  the  oath  of  allegiance  bcfoie  the  lord  ftewardor 
his  deputy  :  and  by  30  Cir.  II.  ft.  2.  and  i  Geo.  I. 
c.  13.  that  no  member  Ihall  vote  or  lit  in  cither  iioufe, 
till  he  hath,  in  the  prefence  of  the  houfe,  taken  the 
oathe  of  allegiance,  fupremacy,  and  abjuration,  anj 
fubfcribed  and  repeated  the  de.laraiioji  againll  tran- 
fubftantiation,  and  invocation  of  faints,  and  the  facri. 
fice  of  the  mafs.  AlienS;  unlefs  naturalized,  were  like- 
wife  by  the  law  of  parliament  in-apable  to  ferve  there- 
in :  and  now  it  is  enafted,  by  ftatute  12  &  13  W.  III. 
c.  2.  tliat  no  alien,  even  though  he  be  naturalized, 
ihall  be  capable  of  being  a  member  of  either  houfe  of 
parliament.  And  there  are  not  o"ly  thefe  Handing  in- 
capacities; but  if  any  pcrfon  is  made  a  peer  by  the 
king,  or  eledfed  to  ferve  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by 
the  people,  yet  may  the  refpedtive  houfes,  upon  com- 
plaint of  any  crime  in  fuch  perfon,  and  proof  thereof, 
adjudge  him  difabled  and  incapable  to  fit  as  a  mens- 
ber :  and  this  by  the  law  and  cuftom  of  parliament. 

For  as  every  court  of  juftioe  hath  laws  and  cuftoms  phe  cuf 
for  its  direction,  fome  the  civil  and  canon,  fome  the  t»mi  of 
common  law,  others  their  own  peculiar  laws  and  cu- pari'™" 
ftonis  ;  fo  the  high  court  of  iiarliaiiient  hath  alfo  its„„.  V,., 
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own  peculiar  uw,  called  the  /c.v  ei  confuetudo  parlta-u,.neih 
meiili  i  a  law  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves  is  n/'cxprofj 
omnibus  quisrenda,  a  multis  7gnorota,  a  paucis  cognita.^^*" 
It  will  not  thfrcforc  be  expetfed  that  we  (liould  enter 
into  the  examination  of  this  law  with  any  degree  of 
miBUtcncfs ;  iiuce,  as  the  fame  leained  author  allures 
us,  it  is  much  better  to  be  learned  out  of  the  roils  of 
parliament  and  other  records,  and  by  precedents  and 
continual  experience,  than  can  be  expreffed  by  any 
one  man.  It  will  ht  fufficient  to  ohfervc,  that  the 
whole  ot  the  law  and  cuilom  of  parliament  has  its  ori- 
ginal from  this  one  maxim,  "  That  whatever  matter 
arifes  concerning  either  houfe  of  parliament,  ought  to 
be  examined,  difcufled,  and  at'judged  in  that  houfe  to 
which  it  relate',  and  not  elfcwhere."  Hence,  for  in- 
flance,  th  lords  will  not  fuffer  the  commons  to  inter- 
fere in  fettling  the  eledlion  of  a  peer  of  Scotland  ;  the 
commons  will  not  allow  the  lords  to  judge  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  burgcfs  ;  nor  will  either  houfe  permit  the 
fubordin-.ie  courts  of  law  to  examine  the  merits  of  ei- 
ther cafe.  But  the  maxims  upon  which  they  proceed, 
together  with  the  method  of  proceeding,  reft  entirtly 
in  the  breaft  of  the  parliament  itfelf ;  and  are  not  de- 
fined and  afcertained  by  any  particular  ftated  laws.  j^ 
The  privileges  of  parliament  are  like  wife  very  large  Its  exter 
and  indefinite;  and  therefore,  wb.en.  in  31ft  Hen.  Vf.  privilej; 
the  houle  of  lords  propounded  a  queftion  to  the  judges 
concerning  them,  the  chief  juftice,  Sir  John  Fortefcue, 
in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  declared,  "  That  they 
ought  not  to  make  anfwer  to  that  queftion  ;  for  it 
hath  not  been  ufed  aforetime,  that  the  juftices  ftiould 
in  anywife  determine  the  privileges  of  the  high  court 
of  parliament ;  for  it  is  fo  high  and  miglity  in  its  na- 
ture, that  it  may  make  law;  and  that  which  is  law, 
it  may  make  no  law:  and  the  determination  and  know- 
ledge of  that  privilege  belongs  to  the  lords  of  parlia- 
ment, and  not  to  the  juftices."  Priviletje  of  parlia- 
ment was  principally  eftablilhed,  in  order  to  proteii 
its  members  not  only  iVom  being  molefted  by  their  tel- 
low-fubje6ls,  but  alfo  more  efpecially  from  beinjc  r.p- 
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""t- prelTcl  by  tVic  power  of  the  crown.  If  there  foie  all 
"""  the  privileges  of  parliament  were  once  to  be  ftt  down 
&n<\  alceital/ied,  and  no  privilege  to  he  allowed  but 
what  was  fa  defined  and  determined,  it  were  eafy  for 
the  executive  power  to  devife  fome  new  cafe,  not  with- 
in the  line  of  privilege,  and  under  pretence  thereof  to 
harafs  any  refraftory  member,  and  violate  the  free- 
dom of  parliDment.  The  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  two  houfea  are  therefore  in  preat  raeafure  pre- 
ferved  by  keeping;  their  privileges  indttinite.  Some, 
however,  of  the  more  notorious  privileges  of  the  mem- 
bers of  either  houfe  are,  privilege  of  fpeech,  of  perfon, 
of  their  domeflics,  and  of  theii  lands  and  goods.  As 
to  the  fir  ft,  privilege  of  fpeech,  it  is  declared  by  the 
ttatute  I  W.  &  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  as  one  of  the  libercics 
of  the  people,  "  That  the  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  de- 
bates, and  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be 
impeached  or  qutftioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of 
parliament."  And  this  freedom  of  fpeech  is  particu- 
larly demanded  of  the  king  in  perfon,  by  the  fpcaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  at  the  opening  of  every  new 
parliament.  So  likewife  are  the  other  privileges,  of 
perfon,  fervant?,  lands,  and  goods;  which  art  immu- 
nities as  ancient  as  Edward  the  Conftffor  ;  in  wkofe 
laws  we  find  this  precept,  Adfyn'iJ.os  •vcmentU us ,  five 
fummonitijint,  five  per  fe  quid agtnrjum  habuerinl,  fit  funviia 
pax;  and  fo  too  in  the  old  Gothic  conilluutions,  Ex- 
Unditur  hue  pax  el  Jecur'ilas  ad  qua'.uordec'im  dies,  convo- 
cato  regni  fenatu.  This  included  formerly  not  only  pri- 
vilege from  illegal  violence,  but  alfo  from  legal  arrells 
and  felzures  by  proccfs  from  the  courts  of  lavv.  And 
ftiU  to  alFault  by  violence  a  memUer  of  either  houfe, 
or  his  menial  fervants,  is  a  high  contempt  of  parlia- 
ment, and  there  punilhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  It' 
has  likewife  peculiar  penalties  annexed  to  it  in  the 
courts  of  law  by  the  ftatutes  5  Hen.  iV.  c.  6.  and  i  1 
Hen.  VI.  c.  II.  Neither  can  any  member  of  either 
iioufe  be  arrelfed  and  taken  into  cullody  without  a 
bre..ch  of  the  privilege  of  parliament. 

But  all   other  privileges  which  derogate  from  the 
common  law  are   now  at  an  end,  fdve  only  as  to  the 
,  freedom  of  the  member's  perfon-;  which  in  a  peer  (by 
the  privilege  of  peerage)  is  for  evtr  facred  and  invio- 
lable ;  and  in  a  commoner  (by  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment) for  forty  days  afterevery  proro;ration,  and  forty 
days  before  the  next  appointed  meeting ;  which  is  now 
in  efi'eft  as  long  as   the  pavhament  fublilfs,  it  feldom 
being  prorogued  for  more  than  eighty  days  at  a  time. 
As  to  all  otlier  privileges  which  obftruft  the  ordijiary 
courfe  of  juftice,  they  were  reftrained  by  the  ttatutes 
12  W.  111.  c.  3.  2  &  3  Ann.  c.  iS.  and  1 1  Geo.  II. 
c.  24.  and  are  now  totnlly  aboliflied  by  ftatute  10  G. 
III.  c.  JO.  ;  which  enafts,  tliat  any  fuit  may  at  any 
time  be  brought  againft  any  peer  or  member  of  par- 
liament,  tlieir  fcrvants,  or  any  other  perfon  intitied  to 
privilege  of  parliament ;   which  ihall  not  be  impeached 
or  delayed  by  pretence  of  any  fuch  privilege,   except 
that  the  perfon  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
fhall  not  thereby  be  fuLjeded  to  any  arrcft  or  iiiipri- 
ionment.    Likewife,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  it  is 
provided  by  llatute  4.  Geo.  111.  c.  33    that  any  trader, 
having  privilege  of  parliament,  may  he  lerved  with  le- 
gal procefs  for  any  jull  debt  (to  the  amount  of  lool.): 
and  unlcfs  he  makes  fatisfaflion  within  two  months,  it 
iliall  be  deemed  an  aft  of  bankruptcy  ;  and  tliat  com- 
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'J'he  only  way  by  which  courts  of  jultice  coald  an-j^^^^,.,^ 
cicntly  take  cogn,izance  of  privilege  of  parliament  wasmiy  hJar. 
by  writ  of  privilege,   in  the  natuie  oi  zfiiperfidias,  to  refteJ  ;  bit 
deliverthe  party  out  of  cullody  when  arretted  in  a  ci-P"'""'"^!'^ 
vil  fait.  For  when  a  letter  was  written  by  the  fpeaker  ^^",^^^",'1" 
to  the  judges,  to  ftay  proceedings  againft  a  privikired  it,  ..^i  cf 
perfon,  they  rejected  it  as  contrary  to  their  oilh  of  of.  t'le  cai.ie, 
fice.      But  fince  the  ftatute  12  Will.  III.  c.  3.   which  ^'^• 
enafts,  that  no  privileged  perfon  fliall  be  fubjeft  to  ar- 
reft  or  imprifonment,  it  hath  been  held,  that  fuch  arret 
is  irregular  ab  initio,  and  that    the   party  may  be  dif- 
charged  upon  motion.    It  is  to  be  obferved,  tNat  there 
is  no  precedent  ef  any  fuch  writ  of  privilege,  but  only 
in  civil  fuits;  and  that  the  llatute  of  i  Jac.  I.  c.  13.  and 
that  of  King  William  (which  remedy  fome  Inconveni- 
ences arlfing  from  privilege  of  parliament/,  fpeak  only 
of  civil  aftlons.     And  therefore  the  claim  of  privilege 
hath  been  ufucilly  guarded  with  an  exception  as  to  the 
cafe  of  indiftable  crimes  ;  or,  as  it  hath  been  frequent- 
ly exprcfted,  of  treafon,  felony,  and  breach  (or  furety) 
of  the  peace.     Whereby  it  fcems  to  have  been  under- 
flood,  that  no  privilege  was  allowa!)Ie  to  the  member?, 
their  families,  or  fervants,  in  anymm^  whatfoever;  for 
all  crimes  are  treated  by  the  law  as  being  contra  pacem 
domiui  regis.     And    inftances   have  not  been  wanting, 
wherein  privileged  perfons  have  been  convicled  of  mlf- 
demeanors,  and  committed,  or  profecuted  to  outlawry, 
even  in  the  middle  of  a  fcHion  ;   which  proceeding  has 
afterwards  received  the   fanftion  and  approbation  of 
parliament.   To  which  m;:y  be  added,  that  a  few  years 
ago,  the  cafe  of  writing  and  publilhiug  feditlous  libels 
was  refolved  l^y  both  houfes  not  to  be  intitied  to  pri- 
vilege ;  and  that  the  reafons  upjn  which  that  cafe  pro- 
ceeued,  extended  equally    to  every   Inditlnhle  offence. 
So  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,   privilege  of  parlia- 
ment, in  fuch  cafes,  feenis  to  lie  the  right  of  receivinT 
imme<!iate  inform-ulon  of  the  imprifonment  or  deten- 
tion of  any  member,  with  the  reafon  for  which  he  i« 
detained  :  a  praftice  that  is  daily  ufed  upon  the  flight- 
eft  military    accufations,   preparatory    to   a  trial   by  a 
court-martial  ;  and  which  is  recugni/.ed  by  the  feveral 
temporary  ftatutes  for  fufpending  the  Art^M/  eorfius  aft; 
whereby  it  is  provided,  ih.a  no  member  of  either  houfe 
Ihall  be  detained,  till  the  matter  of  which  he  fta.ads  fuf- 
pefted  be  firft  communicated  to  the  houfe  of  which 
he  Is  a  member,  and  the  confent  of  the  faiil  houfe  ob- 
tamed  for  his  commitment  or  detaining.     But  yet  the 
ufage  has  uniformly  been,  ever  fince  the  Revolution, 
that  the  communication  has  been  fubfequent  to  the 
arreft. 

Thefe  are  the  general  heads  of  the  laws  and  cuffomj 
relating  to  parli.iment,    confideied    as  one  aggregate 
body.      The  hws  and  cuftonis  relating  to  each  branch 
in  particular  being  explained  under  the  articles  already 
referred  to,  ws  Xi  NG,LoRD^,andCoMMONS,  we  (houlj 
procee),  IV.  To  the  method  of  making  liws;  which  is 
much  the  fame  in  both  houfes.  But  for  this, too,  we  have 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Bill;  and  (hall  only 
obferve  in  tl.Is  place,  that,  fordifp.itch  of  bufinefs,  each        iS 
houfe  of  parliament  has  its  fpeaker.      Ihe  fpcaker  of  '/  ''■ '  '"I'J 
the  houfe  of  lords,  whofe  office  it  is  to  prefide  there,  anTwa^^p 
and  manage  the  formality  of  bufinefs,  is  the  lord  chan-  ofthc  houfe 
cdlor,  or  keeper  of  the  king's  grtat  feai,  or  any  otjier'f  ™°^- 
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appointed  hy  the  king's  comminion :  r,n.!  if  nnne  be  fo 
appointed,  the  houfe  of  lords  (it  is  f-iid)  m-iy  fkft. 
The  fi:e;dcerof  the  hoiife  of  commor.s  is  chofcn  by  the 
houfe;  but  muft  be  approved  by  the  kin;?.  And  here- 
in the  ufage  of  the  two  hotifes  differs,  tliat  the  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  cannot  give  his  opinion  or 
afs;ue  any  queilion  in  the  houfe  ;  but  the  fpenker  of 
the  houfe  of  lords,  if  a  lord  of  parliament,  may.  In 
each  houfe  the  aft  of  the  majority  binds  the  whole  ; 
and  this  majority  is  declared  by  votes  openly  and  pub- 
licly given  ;  not,  as  at  Venice,  and  many  ether  fenato- 
rial  niiemblies,  privately,  or  by  ballot.  This  latter  me- 
thod inav  be  ftrviceable,  to  prevent  intrigues  and  un- 
conftit'itional  combinations  ;  but  is  impcHible  to  be 
praftifed  with  us,  at  lead  in  the  houle  of  commons, 
where  everymember's  conduft  is  fubjcit  to  the  future 
cenfure  of  his  conftituents,  and  therefore  flioulj  be 
openly  fubmitted  to  their  infpection. 

V.  There  remains  only,  in  the  lafl;  place,  to  add  a 
word  or  two  concerning  the  msnner  in  which  parlia- 
ments may  be  O'ljounietl,  prorogued,  or  d'ijfilved. 

An  adjournment  is  no  more  than  a  continuance  of 
the  fefiisn  from  one  day  to  another;  as  the  word  itlelt 
fignifies ;  and  this  is  done  by  the  authority  of  each 
houfe  feparatelv  every  day  ;  and  fonictimes  for  a  fort- 
night or  a  month  together,  as  at  Chrirtmas  or  Eafter, 
•or  upon  other  particular  occafions.  But  the  adjourn- 
ment of  one  houfe  is  no  adjournment  of  the  other.  It 
hath  alfo  been  ufual,  v.ihen  his  Majcfty  hath  fignified 
his  plcafure  that  both  or  either  of  the  houfes  (hould 
adjourn  themfelves  to  a  certain  day,  to  obey  the  king's 
pleafure  fo  fignitied,  and  to  adjourn  accordingly.  O- 
therwife,  befider.  the  indecorum  of  a  retufalj  a  proro- 
gation would  afTuredly  follow  ;  which  would  often  be 
very  inconvenient  to  both  public  and  private  bulinefs. 
For  prorogation  puts  an  end  to  the  feffion  ;  and  then 
fuch  bills  as  are  only  begun,  and  not  perfefled,  muft  be 
rcfumfd  de  novo  (if  at  all)  in  a  fubfeqnent  ftllion  ; 
whereas,  after  an  adjournment,  all  things  continue  in 
the  fame  (late  as  at  the  time  ol  the  adjournmenl  made, 
and  m:iy  be  proceeded  on  without  any  ftedi  commence- 
ment. 

A.  proro^ntlon  is  the  continiiance  of  the  parliament 
from  one  feffion  to  another  ;  as  an  adjournment  is  a 
continuation  of  the  feffion  from  dny  to  day.  This  is 
done  by  the  royal  authority,  expreiTed  either  by  the  lord 
chancellor  in  his  Majefty's  prefence,  or  by  commiflion 
from  the  crown,  or  frequently  by  proclamation.  Both 
houfes  are  necclTarily  prorogued  at  the  fame  time  ;  it 
not  being  a  prorogation  of  the  houfe  of  lords  or  com- 
mons, but  of  the  parliament.  The  feffion  is  never  un- 
derftood  to  be  at  an  end  until  a  prorogation  ;  though, 
unlefs  fome  adl  be  pafied,  or  fom^  judgment  given  in 
parliament,  it  is  in  truth  no  feffion  at  all.  And  former- 
]y  the  ufage  was,  for  the  king  to  give  the  reyal  affent 
to  all  fjch  bills  as  he  approved  at  the  end  of  every  fef- 
fion, and  then  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  though 
fometlmes  only  for  a  day  or  two;  after  which  all  buli- 
nefs then  depending  in  the  houfes  was  to  be  begun 
again.  Which  cuftom  obtained  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  once 
became  a  queftion,  Whether  giving  the  royal  affent  to 
a  fingle  bill  did  not  of  courfeput  an  end  to  the  feffion? 
And  though  it  was  then  refolvcd  in  the  negative,  yet 
the  notion  was  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  the  ftatute 
»  Car.  1.  c.  7.  was  palTed  to  declare,  that  the  king's 
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affent  to  tint  and  fome  other  afts  (hould  not  prit  an  Parliamrnf, 
end  to  the  feffion  ;  and  even  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  -—~^r~~* 
Charles  II.  we  find  a  provifo  frequently  tac'ied  to  a  bill, 
that  liis  Majefty's  affent  thereto  (hould  not  determine 
the  feffion  of  parliament.  But  it  now  feems  to  be  al- 
lowed; that  a  prorogation  mull  be  exprcfsly  made,  in 
order  to  determine  the  feffion.  And  if  at  the  time  of 
an  ai^lual  rebellion,  or  imminent  danger  of  invafion, 
the  parliament  ihnll  be  feparated  by  a  ijourniiaent  or 
prorogation,  the  king  is  empowered  10  call  them  toge- 
ther by  proclamation,  with  14  Jays  notice  of  the  time 
appointed  for  their  reaffembling. 

A  dijfohition  is  the  civil  death  of  the  parliament ;  and        21 
this  may  be  cffefted  ihice  ways:  i.  By  the  king's  will,  ?'*,''Jj^T"? 
expreffed  either   in  petfon  or  by  reprelentation.     Forj,    ,|.,g 
as  the  king  has  the  fole  right  of  convening  the  parlia- king's  will, 
mcnt,  fo  alfo  it  is  a  branch  oi   the  royal  prerogative, 
that  he  may   (whenever  he  pleales)  prorogue  the  par- 
liament for  a  time,   or  put  a  final  period  to  its   exift- 
ence.     If  nothing  had  a  right  to  prorogue  or  diffolvc 
a  parliament  but  itfelf,  it  might  happen  to  become  per- 
petual.     And   this  would  be  extremely  dangerojs,  if 
at  any  time  it  (hould  attempt  toencroich  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive power;   as  was  fatally  experienced   by  the  un- 
fortunate king  Ctiarlcs  I.  ;   who,  h?.ving  unadvifedly 
pr'.ffed  an  act  to  continue  the  parliament  then  in  being 
till  fuch  time  as  it  (hould  pleale  to  diffolve  itfelf,  at  latl 
fell  a  facritice  to  that  inordinate  po.ver  which  he  him- 
felf  had  confented   to  give  them.      It  is  ther-efore  ex- 
tremely ncceOary  that  the  crown  ihould  be  empowered 
to  regulate  the  duration  ot  thcfc  ad'em'  li-s,  under  the 
limitations  which  the  Englilh  conftrtution  has  prefer!-' 
bed  :   fo  that,  on   the  one  hand,  they  miy  frcauently 
and  regidarly  come   together  for  the  difpatch  of  bufi- 
nef:;  and  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  and  may  rrot,  on  the 
other,  even  with  the  content  of  the  crown,  be  continued 
to  an  inconvenient  or  unconftitutional  length. 

2.  A  parliament  may  be  dilfolved   by  the  demife  of       ."* 
the  crown.      This  difTohrtjon  formerly  happened  im- "'^|.'n'°"; 
mediately  upon  the  death  of  the  reigning  fovertign:  his  death, 
for  he  being  confidered  in  law  as  the  head  of  the  par- 
liament,  {caput,  prlndpium,  et  finis),  that  failing,  th? 

whole  body  was  held  to  be  extlnlt.  But  the  calling  a 
new  parliament  immediately  on  the  inauguratiou  of  the 
fucceffor  being  found  inconvenient,  and  dan  •\-rs  beins' 
a;iprehended  from  having  no  parliament  in  bein"-  in 
cafe  of  a  difpirted  fucceffion,  it  was  enafted  by  the  lla- 
tutesy  &  8  W.  III.  c.  15.  and  6  Ann.  c.  7.  that  the 
parliament  in  being  (hall  continue  for  fix  months  after 
the  tleath  of  any  king  or  queen,  unlefs  fooner  prorogued 
or  dilfolved  by  the  fucceffor  ;  that  if  the  parliament  be, 
at  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  f:parated  by  adiour-n- 
ment  or  prorogation,  it  (hall  notwithftanding  affemble 
immediately  :  and  that  if  no  parliament  is  then  in  be- 
ing, the  members  of  the  lall  parliamerrt  (hail  affemble, 
and  be  attain  a  paidiament. 

3.  Laftly,  a   parliament  may  be  diffolved  or  expire  „     ?^  , 
by  length  of  time.     For  if  either  the  legillative  bo  !y  °LVhcf 
were  perpetual,  or  might  la(l  for  the  life  of  the  prince  time, 
who  convened   them  as  formerly,  and  were  fo  to  be 
fupplied,  by  occafionally  filling  the  vacancies  with  new 
reprefentatives  ;  in  theie  cafes,  if  it  were  once  corrup- 
ted, the  evil  would  be  paft  all  remedy  ;   but  when  diT- 
ferent  bodies  fucceed  each  other,  if  the  people  fee  caufe 

to  difapprove  of  the  prefent,  they  may  reftify  its  faulti 
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''•in  the  n*xt.  A  l-piflative  aUcmbly  alfo,  vi-hL-!i  Ip  fine 
to  be  fepnratcJ  again,  (whcrcl)y  its  members  will  them- 
felves  become  priv-.te  men,  and  fubjeft  ta  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  l,^^vs  which  they  have  ennftej  for  others), 
W  il  think  themfelves  boiini!,  inintereft  as  well  as  duty, 
to  make  only  fuc:h  laws  as  are  pood.  Tlie  iitmoft  ex- 
tent of  time  that  tlie  fame  parliament  w;is  allowed  to 
fit,  by  the  Datute  6  W.  &  M.  c.  3.  was  three  years  : 
after  the  expiration  cf  which,  reckoning  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  firft  fummons,  the  p?.rlia  nent  was  to  have 
no  lonirer  continuance.  But  by  the  ttatute  1  Geo.  I. 
11  2.  c.  ^S.  (in  order,  profiffedly,  to  preve:it  the  great 
Slid  continued  cxpenccs  of  treqiicnt  cleftions,  and  the 
violent  heats  ami  animoiUiesconfequent  thereupon,  and 
for  the  peace  and  fecnrily  of  the  government  then  juil 
jeitovering  from  the  late  rebellion),  this  term  was  pro- 
IcMiged  tofcivn  years  ;  and,  what  alone  is  an  in!iance 
cf  the  vz'\  authority  of  parliament,  the  very  f:\me  houfe 
that  was  chofen  f(5r  three  years,  enafted  its  own  con- 
tinuance for  feven.  So  that,  as  our  conlHtulion  now 
ftands,  the  parliament  mufk  expire,  or  die  a  natural 
death,  at  the  end  of  every  feventh  year,  if  not  foontr 
diiTolved  by  the  royal  prerogative. 

We  (liall  conclude  this  article  with  an  account  of 
fonie  general  forms  not  taken  notice  ot  under  any  of 
the  ahove  heads. 

In  the  honfe  of  lords,  the  princes  of  the  blood  fit 
by  themfelves  on  the  fides  of  the  throne  ;  at  the  wjll, 
on  the  king's  right  h^nd,  the  two  archbifhaps  fit  by 
themfelves  on  a  form.  Btlow  them,  the  billiops  of 
London,  Durham,  and  Winchefler,  and  all  the  other 
bifbop.j,  fit  according  to  the  priority  of  their  confecra- 
tion.  On  the  king's  left  hand  the  lord  treafurer,  lord 
preiident,  and  lord  privyfeal,  fit  upon  forrrs  above  all 
dukes,  except  the  royal  l.lood  ;  then  the  dukes,  mar- 
quiffes,  and  earls,  according  to  their  creation.  A- 
crofs  the  room  are  wsol-facks,  continued  from  an  an- 
cient cnftom  ;  and  the  chancellor,  or  keeper,  being  of 
coiirfe  the  .f^^eakei  of  the  houfe  of  lotcfs,  Gis  on  the 
firll  wocl-fack  before  the  throne,  with  the  great  feal 
or  mace  lying  by  him  ;  below  thcfe  are  forms  for  the 
vifcounts  and  barons.  On  the  other  wool-lacks  are 
feated  tlie  judges,  mailers  in  chancery,  and  king's 
council,  who  are  only  to  give  their  advice  in  points  of 
law  :  but  they  all  Hand  up  till  the  king  gives  tliem 
leive  to  fit. 

The  common?  fit  promifcuoufly  ;  only  the  fpeaker 
has  a  chair  at  the  ujjper  end  of  the  houfe,  and  the 
clerk  and  his  aflillant  fit  at  a  table  near  him. 

V/i-.en  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  fpeaks, 
he  ttf.nds  up  unvovcred,  and  direits  his  fpeech  to  the 
fpeaktr  only.  If  what  he  fays  be  anf-.vered  by  ano- 
tl.tr,  he  is  not  allowed  to  reply  the  fame  day,  unlefs 
perfonal  nileition3  have  been  call  upon  him  :  but 
wben  the  commnns,  in  order  to  have  a  gri;ater  treedam 
of  debate,  have  refolved  themfelves  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  houfe,  every  member  may  fper.k  to  a  que- 
ilion  as  often  as  he  thinks  iiectfljry.  In  the  houfe  of 
lords  th^y  vole,  beginning  at  the  puiine,  or  lowell 
baron,  and  fo  up  orler-iy  to  the  highelt,  every  one  an- 
f  .eiinij,  Content  or  Not  content.  In  the  houle  of  com- 
mons they  vote  by  yeas  and  niys;  and  if  it  be  dubicU3 
which  arc  the  greater  number,  the  hcufe  divides.  If 
lie  qu  eftionbe  about  liringing  any  thing  into  the  houfe, 
hn yeas  go  out;  but  if  it  be  about  any  thinj  the  houfe 
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already  has,  l^.e  nays  go  out.     In  alldivifion?  the  fpeak-PJirliiir.enf' 
cr  appoints  four  telleis,  two  ct  each  opinion.      In  a  "~~^ 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  they  divide  by  changing 
fides,  the  yeiis  taking  the  right  and  the  nays  the  left  of 
the  chair  ;  and  then  there  are  but  two  tellers.     If  a 
bill  pafs  one"  houfe,  and  the  other  demur  to  It,  a  con- 
ference is  demanded  in  the  painted  chamber,,  where 
certain  tj^em'jeis  ure  deputed   from  each   houfe  ;   and 
here  the  Ifjrds  fit  covered,  and  the  commons  lland  bare, 
and  debate  the  cafe.      If  they  difagree,  the  affair  is 
null ;  but  if  they  agree,  this,  with  the  other  bills  that 
have  pafied  both  houfes,  is  brought  down  to  the  king  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  who  comes  thitlnr  clothed  in  hii  roy- 
al robes ;  before  him  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  reads 
the  title  of  each  bill,  and  as  he  reads,  the  clerk  of  the        56 
crown  prono'inces  the  royal  aflent  or  dilfent.     If  it  be  a  M^n:  ^r  of 
public   bill,  the  loyal  aflent  is  given  in  thefe  words, '^|^''"^,"[^ 
Le  roy  k  vaul,  "  The  king  will  have  it  fo  ;"  if  private,  aOent  or 
Soil  fait  comme  il  ejt  defirs,   "  Let  the  ruquell  be  com-dllTcnt  to 
plied  with  ;  if  the  king  refufes  the  bill,  the  ^n fiver  is,  b''''- 
Le  roy  s'av'ifera,  "  The  king  will  think  of  it ;"  and  if 
it  be  a  money-bill,  the  anfwer  is,  Le  roy   remercie  fes 
luyaux  fvjdSt   acccpte  leur  benevolence,   £if   oujfi   le  veut ; 
"  The  king  thanks  his  loyal  fubjcfts,  accepts  their 
benevolence,  and  therefore  grants  his  confent." 

High  Court  of  P.-iRiijiMBNT,  is  the  fupreme  court 
in  the-  kingdom,  not  only  for  the  making,  but  alfo  for 
the  execution,  of  hws  ;  by  the  trial  of  great  ai.d  enor- 
mous offenders,  whether  lords  or  commoners,  in  the 
method  of  p.irli  .mentary  impeachment.  As  for  acls 
of  parliament  to  attaint  pa\  ticular  perfons  of  treafon  of 
felony,  or  to  inflift  pains  and  ptnaltieF,  beyon  1  or 
contrary  to  the  common  law,  to  ferve  a  fpecial  pur- 
pofe,  we  fpe^k  not  of  them  ;  being  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes  new  laws,  made  pro  re  nata,  and  by  no 
means  an  execution  of  fujh  as  are  already  in  being. 
But  an  impeachment  before  the  lords  !  y  the  commons 
of  Great  Britain,  in  parliament,  is  a  profecution  of 
the  already  known  and  eltiblilhed  liw,  and  has  been 
frequently  put  in  praclice  ;  feting  a  prefentment  to  the 
molt  hi^h  and  fupreme  court  of  criminal  jurii'didtion 
by  the  moll  folcmn  grand  i;:quell  of  the  whole  kin..'- 
dom.  A  commoner  cannot,  however,  be  impeached 
before  the  lords  for  any  capital  oft'jnce,  but  only  for 
high  mifdemeanors  ;  a  peer  may  be  impeached  for  any 
crime.  And  they  ufually  (in  cafe  of  an  impeachment 
of  a  peer  for  treafon)  addrefs  the  crown  to  appoint  a 
lord  high  itewjrd,  tor  the  greater  dignity  and  re- 
gularity of  their  proceedings  ;  which  Idgh  Itewaid 
was  formerly  eie<S.ed  by  the  peers  themfelves,  though 
he  was  generally  commiffioned  l.y  the  king  ;  but  it 
hath  of  late  years  been  ftrenuoufly  maintained,  that 
the  appointment  of  an  high  ileward  in  fuch  cafes  is 
not  indifpenfably  neceilary,  but  that  the  houfe  may 
proceed  without  one.  The  articles  of  impeachment 
are  a  kind  &f  bills  of  indiilment,  found  by  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  afterwards  tried  by  the  lords  ;  wl;o 
are  in  caf-.s  of  mildemt?nots  confidered  not  only  as 
their  own  peer.i,  but  as,  the  peers  of  the  whole  naiion. 
This  is  a  cuilom  derived  to  us  from  the  conllicutioa 
of  the  ancient  Germans  ;  who  in  their  great  councils 
fometimcs  tried  ca;  ital  accuf^tions  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic :  Licet  e.pud concilium  accufare  quoque,  eldifcrimen  capi- 
tis intenaere.  And  it  has  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the 
Englifh  conflitution ;  which  has  much  improved  upoa 
J  D   2  thj 
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JPartitiirert  tlie  ancitnt  racJei  imported  hither  from  the  continent. 

~~V '  For  though  in  general  the  union  of  the  legiflativc  and 

judicial  powers  ought  to  be  moft  carefully  avoided, 
yet  it  may  haopen  that  a  fiibjeft,  intrufted  with  the 
adminitlration  of  public  affairs,  may  infrir.ge  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  be  guilty  of  fuch  crimes  as  the 
ordinary  magiftrrte  either  dares  not  or  cannot  punifli. 
Of  thcfe  the  reprefentativcs  of  the  people,  or  houfe  of 
commons,  cannot  properly  judge  ;  becaufe  their  con- 
iiituents  are  the  parties  injured,  and  can  therefore 
only  impeach.  But  before  what  court  fhall  this  im- 
peachment be  tried  ?  Not  before  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals, which  would  naturally  be  f.vayed  by  the  au- 
thority of  fo  powerful  an  (ccufer.  Reafon  therefore 
will  fuggefl,  that  this  branch  of  the  leglflatiire,  which 
reprefcnts  the  people,  muff  brings  its  charge  before  the 
other  branch,  which  confills  of  the  nobility,  who  have 
neither  the  fame  inlerelb,  nor  the  fame  paffions,  as 
popular  affemblies.  This  is  a  vaft  fuperiority  which 
the  conftitutlon  of  tlils  ifland  enjoys  over  thofe  of  the 
Grecian  or  Roman  republics  ;  where  the  people  were 
at  the  fame  time  both  judges  and  accufcrs.  It  is  pro- 
per that  the  nobility  fhould  judge,  to  infure  juftice  to 
the  acciffed  ;  as  it  is  proper  that  the  people  ilwulJ 
accufc,  to  infure  juftice  to  the  commonwealth.  And 
therefore,  among  other  extiaordinary  circumftances 
attending  the  authority  of  this  court,  there  is  one  of 
a  very  fmgular  nature,  which  was  iuiifted  on  by  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  the  cafe  of  the  earl  of  Dar.by  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  is  now  enacted  by  ila- 
tute  12  &  13  W.  III.  c.  2.  that  no  pardon  under  the 
great  feal  (hall  be  pleada'^le  to  an  impeachment  by  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  a  Britifti  parliament,  and  in 
•  theory  at  lead  we  fhould  prefume  it  were  nearly  per- 
feft  ;  but  fome  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  more  zea- 
lous perhaps  than  wife,  fee  prodigious  faults  in  it, 
fuch  indeed  as  they  think  mult  inevitably  prove  fatal. 
The  conftquence  of  this  perfuafion  has  been  a  loud 
End  inreffant  call  for  parliamentary  reform.  That 
abufes  ought  to  be  reformed,  is  certain  ;  and  that  few 
inftitutions  are  fo  perfect  as  not  to  need  amendment, 
is  a  faft  equally  inoifputable.  We  (hall  even  fuppofe 
that  there  are  many  abufes  in  our  parliament  which 
would  require  to  be  amended  ;  but,  granting  all  this, 
and  fomething  more  if  it  were  necelTary,  we  would  re- 
commend in  the  mean  time  totheferiousconfidcration  of 
thofe  who  call  themfelves  the  Friends  ofihe  People,  whofe 
finceriiy  in  their  profcffions  it  would  be  impolite  to  que- 
ftion,  the  example  of  France,  and  that  they  v.'ould  allow 
it  to  be  a  warning  to  Britain.  France  wanted  reform  in- 
deed, and  that  which  was  firft  propofed  had  the  counte- 
nance of  the  cooleft  and  the  beft  of  men ;  but  the  confe- 
q-iences  have  been  dreadful  ;  and  if  ever  a  free  and 
iiabl;  govtrnment  take  place  in  it,  which  we  fmcerely 
■wifh  may  be  foon,  it  will  have  beea  purchafed  at  an- 
jmmenfe  price,  by  enormities  which  will  difgrace  It 
whilit  the  remcm;;rance  of  them  lafts. 

The  former  P.-ikliaments  of  France  were  fevereign 
■courts  eftablifhed  by  the  king,  finally  to  determine  nil 
difputes  between  particular  perfons,  and  to  pronounce 

on  appeals  frcm  fentep.res  given  by  inferior  judges 

There  were  ten  of  tlufe  parliaments  in  France,  of 
•which  that  of  P.iris  was  the  chief,  its  privileges  and 
jurifdidion  being  of  the  greateft  extent.     It  confifted 


of  eight  chnmbcrs :  the  grand  chamber,  where  caufesP'rl 
of  audience  were  pleaded  ;  the  cham'.ier  of  written  law  ;  ^ 
the  chamber  of  counfel  ;  the  Tournelle  crimlnelle,  for 
judging  criminal  affairs  ;  the  Tournelle  civile,  in  aid 
of  the  grand  chamber  ;  and  three  chambers  of  inquefts, 
where  proceffcs  were  adjudged  in  writing:  befides  thefe, 
there  was  alfo  the  chambei  of  vacations,  and  thofe  of 
requefts.  In  1771  the  king  thought  fit  to  branch  the 
parliament  of  Paris  into  fix  different  parliaments,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  fuperior  courts,  each  pirlia- 
ment  having  fimiiar  juiifditlion.  Under  their  fecond 
race  of  kings,  this  parliament,  like  that  of  England, 
was  the  king's  council  ;  it  gave  audience  to  ambafla- 
dors,  and  confulted  of  the  atiairs  of  war  and  govern- 
ment. The  king,  like  ours,  at  that  time  prefided  in 
them,  without  being  at  all  mafter  of  their  refolutions. 
But  in  after  times  their  authority  was  abridged ; 
as  the  kings  referved  the  decifion  of  the  grand  affairs 
of  the  public  to  their  own  councils ;  leaving  none  but 
private  ones  to  the  parliaments.  The  parliament  of 
Paris  alfo  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  verifying  and  regi- 
ftering  the  king's  arrets  or  edicts,  without  which  thofe 
edicts  were  of  little  or  no  value. 

P^RLMUSNT  cf  Sweden,  confiils  of  four  eflates, 
with  the  king  at  their  head.  Thefe  ellates  are,  i.  The 
nobility  and  reprefentatives  of  the  gentry  ;  with  whom 
the  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  majors,  and  captains 
of  every  repiment,  fit  and  vote.  2.  The  clergy  ;  one 
of  which  body  is  defted  from  every  rural  deanery  oF 
ten  pariifiLS;  who,  with  the  bifliops  and  fuperiutendents, 
amount  to  about  200.  3.  Tiie  burgher^,  elected  by 
the  ma^ifiratcs  and  council  of  every  corporation  as 
their  reprefentatives,  of  whom  there  are  four  for  Stock- 
holm, and  two  for  every  other  town,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  about  i  50.  4.  The  peafants,  chofcn  by 
the  peafants  out  of  every  diftrldt ;  who  choofe  one  of 
their  own  rank,  and  not  a  gentleman,  to  reprefect 
them  :  thefe  amount  to  about  250. 

All  thefe  generally  meet  at  Stockholm  :  and  after 
the  ftate-affalrs  have  been  reprefented  to  them  from 
the  throne,  they  feparate,  and  fit  in  four  fever al  cham- 
bers or  houfes,  in  each  of  which  affairs  are  carried  on 
by  majority  of  votes  ;  and  every  chamber  has  a  nega- 
tive in  the  pafiing  any  law. 

P.A.RMA,  an  ancient,  rich,  populous,  and  hand- 
fome  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  duchy  ot  the  fame 
name,  with  a  citadel,  a  bifliop's  fee,  and  an  univer- 
fily.  It  has  a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  the  largell 
opera-houfe  in  Europe,  which  has  feats  for  8000 
people  ;  but  as  it  required  a  vail  number  of  candles, 
which  occafioned  great  expence,  they  have  contrived 
another  which  has  room  for  2000  fpeftators.  The 
dome  and  the  church  of  St  John  arc  painted  by  the 
famous  Corregio,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place. 
Don  Carlos,  kln^  of  the  two  Sicilies,  carried  away 
the  library  to  Naples,  which  contained  18,000  volumes, 
and  a  very  valuable  cabinet  of  curiofitits,  as  alfo  the 
rich  collection  of  medals.  The  citadel,  which  is  very- 
near  the  city,  is  built  in  the  fame  taffe  as  that  at 
Antwei-p,  In  1734  there  was  a  bloody  battle  fought 
here  ;  and  in  1741,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guaflalla,  were 
given  to  Don  Philip,  brother  to  Don  Carlos  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  30  inlles  fcuth-eail  of  Cremona,  and 
3ofouth-eaft  ofMilan.  E.Loug.  10. 51.  N. Lat.44.50. 
8  Pakma, 
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Parm.i,  tlie  duchy  of  a  province  of  Ii:Iy.  bounded  mentioned  by  his  biographers  as  a  mafterpiece.     It 

on  the  north  by  the  Po  ;   on  the  northeaft  by  the  \v;i.s  his  own  portiait  painted  upon  a  piece  cit' wood  of 

Mantiisn  ;   on   the   eaft  by  the  duchy  of  MoJcna  ;  on  a  convex  form,  in  imitation  of  a  convex  mirror.     The 

tlie  fouth  by  Tiifcany  ;   and  on  the  well  by  the  duchy  furface   is  fald   to  h-ive  betn  fo  wor.derfuUy  executed, 

of  Placentia.     The  air  is  very  wholcfcme,  on   which  that  it  hnd  the  appearance  of  real  2;lafs,  and  the  head, 

account  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  ^rcat  age.      The  foil  as  well  as  every  p  '.rt  of  the  furniture  of  the  chimbtr 

is  very  fertile,  in    corn,  wine,   oil,    and    hemp  ;    the  in  which  he  w^s  fnppofei  to  fit,  were  fo  artfully  ma- 

paftures  feed  a  gr^at  number  of  cattle,  and  the  chcefe  nat'ed,  that  the  whole  formed  a  veiy  complete  piece 

is  in  very  high  efltem.     Here  are  confijerablc  mines  of  de<'sption.     At  Rome   he  w?.s   employed   by  pope 

of  copper  and  filver,  and  plenty  of  tfulfles,  which  many  Clement  VII.   who   was  highly  ple.ftd  with  his  per- 

are  very  fond  of.  formances,  and  rewarded  him  liberally.  A  circumciiion 

PARMESAN    CHTitsF,  a   fort    of   chcefe    much  which  he  painted  for  him  was  particularly  eil'-cmed  as 

efteemed  among  the  Italians  ;  fo  named  from  the  duchy  a  cnpital  work.     In   it   Parmigi-ino  was  fucccfsful  irt 

of  Paima  where  it  is  made,  and  whence  it  is  conveyed  introducing  a  variety  cf  lights,  without  deftroyin.-j  the 

to  various  parts  of  Europe.  general  harmony.     When  Charles  V.  came  to  BoIoe^. 

The  excellent  pa'.lure-groun-is  of  this  country  are  na  to  be  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans,   Parmigi- 

watered  by  the  Po  ;  and  the  cows  from  whofe   milk  ano  failed  not  to  be  prefcnt  at  that  lingular  ceremony  ; 

this  cheefe  is  made  yield  a  great  quantity  of  it.      Of  and  fo  accurately  marked  the  countenance  of  the  em- 

this  cheefe  there  are  three  forts  j   the  J'ramn^gio  il'i  for-  peror,  that  at  hi-s  return  ho.iie,  he   wis   enabled   from 

ma,  about  two  palms  in  diaraeter,  and  fevcn  or  eight  memory  to  make  out   a   furprifing  likenefs.      In   the 

inches   thick  ;  and  the  fromaggio  <!i  ribiole  and  di  rlho-  fame  piece  he  introduced  the  figure  of  Fame  placing  a 

///;/,  which   are    not    fo  large.       This  chcefe  is  of  a  crown  of  laurel  on  the  head  of  the  emperor,  whilft  a 

faffron-colour  ;    and    the  belt  is  kept    three    or    four  young  Hercules  prcfented   him  with  a  globe   of  jhe 

years.     See  Cheese.  world.      Before  it  was  quite  finifhed,  the  painter  and 

PARMIGIANO,  a  celebrated  painter,  whofe  true  his  piece  were  introduced  to  Chirlcs  by  the  Pope,  but 

name  was  Francefco  Mazzuoli  ;   but  he  received  the  to  little  purpofe  ;    for  the  emperor  left  Bolosjna  a  few 

former  from  the  city  of  Parma,  where  he  was  born,  days  after,  without  ordering  him  any  recompeiice  for 

in  1504.      He  was  brought  up  under  his  two  unclef,  his  labour.      In   the  church  of  Madona  della  Stercato 

and    was    an  eminent  painter  when  but   16  years  of  at  Parma   are   ftill  to  1  e  feen  feveral  of  the  works  of 

age.     He  was  fam.ous  all  over  Italy  at   19;  and   at  this  artift  ;  among  which  one  of  Sybils,  and  two  others 

23  performed  fuch  wonders,  that  when   the  general  of  of  Mofes,  and  of  Adam  and  Eve,  are  much  admired, 

the  emperor  Charles  V.  took  Rome  by  ilorm,  fome  of  So'alfo  is  a  Dead  Chrifi,  with  the  Virgin   in   forrow, 

the  common   foldiers   having,   in   facking   t!ie   town,  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Cremona.     In  the 

br(.ke  into  his  apartments,  found  him  inttuL  upon  his  Houghton  colleftion   of  piftures,  kow  in  pcfTcfTion  of 

work,  and  were  inllantly  fo  firuck  with  the  beauty  of  the  emprcfs  of  Ruflla,  is  one  of  his  bell  piilures,   re- 

his  pieces,  that  inftead  of  involving   him  in  the  plun-  prtfenting  Chrill  laid  in    the  fepulchre,  for  which  he 

der  and  dellruftion  in  which  they  were  then  employed,  is  fail  to  have   keen  knighted  by  the  duke  of  Parma, 

they  refolved  to  protect  him  from  all  manner  of  vio-  His  principal  works  are  at  Parma,  where  he  died  poor 

lence  ;  which  they  ailually  performed.     His  works  are  in  1540. 

dillinguifhed  by  the  beauty  of  the  colouring,  the  in-  PARNASSIA,  grafs  of  ParnafTiis,  in  botany  \ 
vention,  and  drawing.  His  figures  are  fpirited  aud  a  genus  of  the  tetragynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
graceful,  particularly  with  refped  to  the  choice  of  at-  tandria  clafs  of  plants.      The  calyx  is  quinquepavtite  ; 


rarmigit- 


ParnaiTus* 


titudc,  and  in  their  dreffes.     He  alio  excelled  in  mu- 
fic,  in  which  he  much  delighted. 

In  large  compofitions  Parniigiano   did  not  always 
reach  an  high  degree  of  excellence  ;  but  in  his  holy  fa 


there  are  five  petals,  and  as  many  neflaria,  heart  ihaped, 
and  ciliated  with  globular  tops  ;  the  caplulc  quadri- 
valved.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  having  a  ftalk 
about  a  foot  high,  angular,  and  oiten  a  little  twilled. 


milits,  and  other  limilar  fubjeds,  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  bearing  a  finglc  white  flower  at  top.  The  flowers  are 
heads,  and  the  elegance  of  fais  attitudes,  are  peculiarly  very  beautifully  ftreaked  with  yellow  ;  fo  that  though 
delightful.  For  the  celebrity  of  his  name  he  feems  to  it  is  a  common  plant,  growing  naturally  in  moift  pa- 
be  chiefly  indebted  to  his  numerous  drawings  and  etch-  llures,  it  is  frequently  admitted  into  gardens, 
ino-s  ;  for  his  life  being  fhort,  and  a  great  part  of  it  PARVASSUS  (Strabo,  Pindar,  Virgil),  a  moun- 
confumed  in  the  idle  Itiidy  of  alchemy,  in  purfuit  of  tain  of  Phocis,  near  Delphi,  and  the  mounts  Cithse- 
the  philofopher's  flone,  and  in  the  feducing  avocations  ron  and  Helicon,  with  two  tops  (Ovid,  Lucan)  ;  the 
of  mulic  and  gamblirg,  there  Wi'.s  but  little  time  left  for  one  called  Clnha,  facred  to  Apollo;  and  the  other 
spplication  to  the  laborious  part  of  his  bufip.efs.  His  Nifa,  fared  to  Bacchus,  (Juvenal).  It  was  covered 
paintings  in  oil  are  few  in  number,  and  held  in  high  with  bay  trees,  (Virgil)  ;  and  originally  called  Lar- 
tfteem,  as  are  -.dfo  his  drawings  and   etchings  ;   good  najfus,  from  Deucalion's  larnax  or  ark,    thither  con- 


impreffions  of  thefi  laft  being  very  rarely  to  be  found. 
He  was  the  fird  ihac  pra~lifed  the  art  of  etching  in 
Italy  ;  and  probably  he  did  not  at  fiill  know  that  it 
had  been  tor  fonie  years  pradifed  in  Germany.  When 
he  fit  out  for  Rome,  he  was  advifed  to  take  fome  of 
his  pictures  with  him,  as  a  means  of  getting  him- 
ftlf  introduced  into  the  acquaintance  of  the  nobility 
oud  ariifts  in  that  celebrated  city.     One  of  them  is 


veycd  by  the  flood,  (Stephanus,   Scholiaft  on  Apollo 
nlus)  ;  after  the  flood,   Pai-najfus ;  from   Har  Nahas, 
changing  the  h  into  p,  the  hill  of  divination  or  au- 
gury (Peucerus)  ;  the  oracle  of  Delphi  Handing  at  it3 
toot. 

Chandler  *,  who  vifited  it,  thus  defcribea  it  :  — 
"  ParnafTus  was  the  wellern  boundary  of  Phocis,  and 
Itretching  northward  from  about  Delphi   toward  the 
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Por-amie.  GStrean  mountains,  feparated  tlie  wcdern  Locii  from 

*— --v thofe  who  pofltfTe!  the   feacoKil   bcfoi-c  Eufcoea.     It 

was  a  place  of  rehire  to  the  Delphlans  in  times  of  dan- 
ger.  In  the  dehiea,  which  happened  under  Deuca- 
lion, the  natives  were  f.ived  on  it  by  following  the  cry 
of  wolves.  On  tiie  inviifion  Ly  Xerxes,  fome  tianC- 
porled  llietr  families,  over  to  Achaia,  but  niiiiiy  con- 
cealed them  in  the  mountain,  and  in  Corycium,  a  grot- 
to of  the  Nyuiphs.  All  Parnaffus  was  renowned  for 
fanflity,  but  Corycium  waa  the  moil  noted  among  the 
hallowed  caves  and  places,  '  On  the  way  to  the  futn- 
inits  of  ParnnfTuf,  fays  Paufanias,  f.s  much  as  60  Ihidia 
Heyond  Del;  hi,  is  a  br.izen  image  ;  and  froTj  thence 
the  afcfnt  to  Corycium  is  eaficr  foraman  on  foot,  and 
for  mules  and  hoifes.  Of  all  the  caves  in  which  I 
have  leen,  this  appeared  to  me  the  beft  worth  feeing. 
On  the  coafts,  and  by  the  fea-fi,1e,  are  more  than  can 
be  num;  ered;  but  fon^e  are  very  famoub  both  in  Greece 
and  in  other  countries.  Tiie  Corycian  cave  exceeds 
in  magnitude  thofe  I  have  mentioned,  and  for  the  moil 
part  may  be  pad'ed  through  without  a  light.  It  is 
luffitiently  high  ;  and  has  water,  fome  fpringing  up, 
pnd  yet  more  from  the  roof,  which  petrifies  ;  fo  that 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  cave  is  covered  w.th  fpany 
icicles.  The  inha'  itants  of  ParnaP/us  cllecm  it  f.icred 
to  the  Corycian  Nvmplis,  an  J  particularly  to  Pan.— 
From  the  cave  to  reach  the  fummits  of  the  mountain 
Is  difficult  even  to  a  man  on  foot.  Tiie  fummits  are 
sbove  the  clouds,  and  the  women  called  Thyadcs  mad- 
den on  them  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus  and  ApoUo.' 
Their  frantic  orgies  were  performed  yearly.  Vvheltr 
and  his  company  afcended  Purnadns  from  Delphi, 
fone  on  hotfes,  by  a  track  between  the  Stadium  and 
the  clefts  of  the  mountain.  Stairs  w£re  cut  in  the 
rock,  with  a  ttrait  channel,  perhaps  a  water-dud. — 
In  a  long  hour,  after  many  travel  fes,  they  gained  the 
top,  au'l  entering  a  plain  turned  to  the  right,  towards 
<!ie  fummits  of  Callalia,  which  are  divide  1  by  deep 
precipices.  From  this  eminence  they  had  a  fine  pro- 
jpedl  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  of  the  coalt  ;  mount 
Cirphls  ap;iearing  beneath  them  as  a  plain,  bounded  on 
the  eail  by  the  bay  of  Afprofpltia,  and  on  the  well  liy 
that  of  Saiona.  A  few  (hepherds  had  huts  there.  They 
returned  to  the  way  which  they  had  quitted,  and 
eroded  a  hill  covered  with  pines  and  fnow.  On  their 
left  was  a  lake,  and  beyond  it  a  pe.ik,  exceedingly 
Ligh,  white  with  fnow.  They  travelled  to  the  foot  of 
it  through  a  valley,  four  or  five  miles  in  compafs  ;  and 
jrelled  bya  plentilnl  fountain  called  Drnfowgo,  the  llream 
boiling  up  a  foot  in  diameter,  ;.nd  nearly  as  ivaich 
above  the  furface  of  the  ground.  It  runs  into  the  lake, 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  diftant  £0  the  fouth- 
eafl.  They  did  not  difcover  Corycium,  or  proceed 
farther  on,  hut  keeping  the  lake  on  their  right,  came 
again  to  the  brink  of  the  mountain,  and  defccnded  by 
a  deep  and  dangerous  track  to  Racovi,  a  village  four 
or  five  miles  eallward  from  Dtlthi.  It  wns  the 
opinion  of  Whelci,  tint  no  mountain  in  Greece  was 
high'-T  than  Parnailns  ;  that  it  tt'as  not  inferior  to  mount 
Cenis  among  the  Alps  ;  and  that,  if  detacheJ,  it  would 
be  ften  at  a  greater  dittance  than  even  mount  Athos 
-The  fummits  ate  perpetually  increafing,  every  new  fall 
of  fnow  adding  to  the  pjrennial  heap,  while  the  fun 
has  power  only  to  tliaw  the  fupcrficics.  Callalis  Plei- 
ftus  and  innumerable  fprings  are  fed,  fon.e   invifibly, 
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from   the  lakes  find  refervoirs,   which,  without  tljefe    T'lrpcH, 
drains   and  I'ubterraneous   venis,  would  fwell,   efpeci-    ^'' ■"'"''>'•  , 
ally  after  heavy  rain  and  the  melting  of  fnow,  fo  as  to         » 
fill  tht  valleys,  and  run  over  the  tops  of  the  rocks  down 
upon  Delphi,  fpreading  wide  an  inundation,  fimilar,  as 
has  been  furmifed,  to  the  Deuc.ilionean  deluge." 

PARNELL  (Dr  Thomas),  a  very  ingenious  di- 
vine and  poet  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  He 
was  archdeacon  of  Clogher,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mr  Pope  ;  who  piibliflied  his  works,  with  an  elegant 
copy  of  recommendatory  verles  prefixed.  He  died  in 
17 1 8,  aged  39. 

Johnfon  *  fays,  «'  The  Life  of  Dr  Paniell  is  a  talk*  V-e- of 
which  1  fliould  very  willingly  decline,  ii.icc  it  has  httw'"^  Fitti. 
lately  written  by  Goldfuith,  a  m,m  of  futli  variety  of 
powers,  and  fuch  felicity  ol  performance,  that  he  al- 
ways fcemed  to  do  bell  that  which  he  was  doing  ;  a 
mm  who  had  the  art  of  being  minute  without  tediouf- 
n;fs,  and  gencr  d  without  coufulion  ;  whofe  language 
was  copious  without  exuberance,  exadl  without  con- 
ftrairt,  and  eafy  v.ithout  weakntls. 

•'  What  fuch  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell 
again  ?  I  have  made  an  extract  from  bis  larger  narra- 
tive ;  and  (hall  have  this  gratification  from  my  attempt, 
th..t  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  paying  due  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  departed  genius. 

•'  The  gener.d  charafter  of  Parnell  is  not  great  ex- 
tent of  cnmprehenilon,  or  fertility  of  mind.  Of  the 
little  that  appeals  dill  Ufa  is  his  o>vn.  His  praife  muft 
be  derived  from  the  eafy  fweetriTs  of  his  di'tion  :  in 
his  verfes  there  is  more  liappinefs  than  pains  ;  he  is 
fprightly  without  effort,  and  alvv.  ys  delights  though  he 
never  ravifhes  ;  every  thing  is  proper,  yet  every  thing 
feems  cafual.  If  there  is  fome  appearance  of  elabora- 
tion in  the  Hermit,  the  narrative,  as  it  is  Itfs  airy,  is 
lefs  pl«?ding.  Of  his  other  compofitions,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fay  whether  they  are  the  prodii£lions  of  Na- 
ture fo  ex:e!!cnt  as  not  to  want  the  help  of  Art,  or  of 
Art  fo  refined  as  to  reftmbie  Nature." 

PARODY,  a  popular  maxim,  adage,  or  proverb. 

Parody,  is  alfo  a  poittical  pliafantry,  confifting  in 
applying  the  vcfcs  written  on  one  fubjeft,  by  way  of 
ridicule,  to  another  ;  or  in  turning  a  fcrious  work  into 
a  burlefque,  by  afiedting  to  obferve  as  near  as  pofUble 
the  f<<me  rhime-',  words,  and  cadences. 

The  parody  was  tird  fet  on  foot  by  the  Gre:ks ; 
from  whom  we  borrow  the  name.  It  comes  near  to 
what  fome  of  our  late  writers  call  iravefly.  Others 
have  more  accurately  diftinguiihcd  between  a  parody 
and  burlefque  ;  and  they  obferve,  that  the  change  of 
a  fingie  word  may  parody  a  vcrfe  ;  or  of  a  fingle  tetter 
a  word.  Thus,  in  the  laft  cafe,  Cato  expofed  the  in- 
conllant  difpofition  ot  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobiiior,  by 
changing  N.ibilior  into  Mobilior.  Another  kin  1  of 
parody  confills  in  the  mere  application  of  fome  known 
verfe,  or  part  of  a  verfe  of  a  writer,  without  m?king 
any  change  in  it,  with  a  view  to  expofe  it.  A  fourtli 
indance  is  tlirit  of  writing  vcrfcs  in  tiie  taftc  and  ftyle 
of  authors  little  approved.  The  rules  of  parody  re- 
gard the  choice  or  a  fubjert,  and  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing it.  The  fiibjtft  (liould  be  a  kno\v=i  and  cele'^  ra- 
ted work  :  as  to  the  manner,  it  filould  be  by  an  exait 
imitation,  and  an  intermixture  ot  good  natural  plea- 
f.mtry. 
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PAROLE,  in  a  military  fenfe,  the  promifi.'  made     caILd  Piulye  and  M'tnoa  (Pliny)  ;  alfo  Demclrias,  Zj-      Parn 
by  a  prifoner  of  war,  when   he  has  leave  to  go  any-     cyiuhus,  Hyrla,  Hyh-effa,  and  Cabciniis  (Nicanor).   Tiie '— — v   '   ^ 
where,  of  returning  at  a  time  appointed,  if  not  ex-     country  of  Arclu'Iochus  the  Iambic  poet  (Strabo).   An 
ch.in^reil.  iilarid  famous  for  its   white  marble  (Virgil,  Horace, 

Parole,  means  alfo  a  word  given  out  every  day  in  Ovid),  called  lychnhes,  btcaufe  du.;  with  lamps  (Pliny). 
or.lerj  by  the  comman  lin,:;  officer,  both  in  camp  and  The  name  of  Cnhnrnis  is  borrowed,  according  to  Ste- 
guvifon,  inorier  to  know  friends  from  enemies.  phanus,  from  one  Cabarnus,   who  fird  informed  Ceres 

PARONOMASIA,  in  rhetoric,  a  pun;  or  a  fi-  of  tht'  rape  of  her  daughter  Proferpine  ;  or,  accor  liriir 
gure  whereby  words  nearly  alike  in  foan  i,  but  of  very  to  Hcfythius,  from  ihe  Cabarni,  the  ptiefts  of  Ceres 
dilTerent   meanings,   are  affeftejly  or  Jefignedly  ufcd.      being  fo  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  tin's  ifland.     The 

name  of  1^4inoa  is  borrowed  from  Minos  king  of  Crete, 
who  fubdued  this  as  he  did  moll  of  the  other  iflands 
of  tlie  iEgean  fea.  It  was  called  Paros,  which  nami 
it  retains  to  this  day,  from  Paros  the  fon  of  Parrhafius, 
or,  as  Stephanus  will  have  it,  of  Jafon  the  Argonaut. 


See  Oratory,  n    7(1. 

PARONYCHIA,  the  Whitlow,  in  fargery,  is 
an  abfctfs  at  the  end  of  the  fingers.  According  as 
it  is  fituated  more  or  lefs  deep,  it  is  differently  deno- 
minated, and  divided  into  fpecies. 


It  betfins  with  a  How  heavy  pain,  attended   with  a  Paros,   according  to  Pliny's  computation,   is  diilant 

flight  pulfation,  without  fwelling,    rednefs,  or  heat:  from  Naxos  feven  miles  and  a  half,  and  28  fromDeios. 

but  foon  the   pain,  heat,   and   thiohbing,  are  intole-  Some  of  the  modern  travellers  will  have  it  to  be  8oj 

rable  ;    the  part  grows  1-irge  and  red,  the    adjoining  others  only  53  raiks  in  comp  ,fs.     Pliny  fays  it  is  half 

fingers   an!   the  whole  hand    fwcll  up  ;  in  fome  cafes,  as  large  aj  Naxos,  that  is,  between  36  and  37  miles  in 

a  kind    of   red    and    inflated    ftreik    may  be    obfer-  compifs.      It  was  a   ricii  and  powerful  illand,    being 

ved,   which  beginning  at  the  affefted  part.  Is  conti-  termed  the  moft  wealthy  and  happy  of  the  Cyclades, 

nued  alinoll  to  the  elbow  ;  nor  is  it  nnufual  for  the  and    by   Cornelius    Nepos    an    iilaid   elated    with    its 

pitient  to  cnmpliin  of  a  very   fliiip  pain   un  !er  the  riches.     The  city  of  Paros,  the  metropolis,   is  ftyled 

ilioulder,   and   fometimes  the  whole  arm  is  cxceffivtly  ly  Stephanus  a  potent  city,  and  one  of  the  Inrgelt  in 

inflamed   and   fwelled  ;   the  p^itient  cannot   Ocep,  the  tlie  Archipelago  ;  the  prefent  city  of  Paros,  now  Pari- 

fcver,  &c   increaling  ;   and  lometimes  dtiirium  or  con-  chia,  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  1  uilt  upon  its  ruins,  the 

vulfions  follow  country  abounvling  with  valuable  monuments  of  anti- 

1.  AVhen  it  is  feated  in  the  flcin  or  fat,  in  the  back  quity.     The  vsry  walls  of  the  prcfent  city  are  built 

or  the  fore  part  or  the  finger,  or  under  or  near  the  with   columns,    architraves,    pedeltals,    mingled   witii 

nail,  the  pain   is  fevere,  but  ends  well.     2.  When  the  pieces   of  ancient  marble  of  a  furpriiing  magnitude, 

periofte\im  ia  inflamed  er  corroded,  the  piin  ia  tor-  which  were  once  employed  in  more  noble  edifices.   Pa- 

Dienting.     3.  When  the  nervous  coats  ot   the  flexor  ros  was  indeed  formerly  famous  for  its  marble,  which 

tendons  of  the  fingers  or  netves  near  them  are  feized,  was  of  an  extraordinary  vvhitenefs,  and  in  fuch  reque(t 

the  worfl:  fymptoms  attend.     If  the  fivll  kind  fiippu-  among  the  ancient'!  that  the   beft   ftatuaries  ufed  no 

rates,  it  mult   be  opened,  and  treatel  as  aifcefits  in  other  (a).      The  illand  is  provided  with  feveral  caps- 

general  j   but  the  belt   method  of  treating  the  otlier  clous    and    fafe    harbours,    and    was    anciently   much 

two  fpecies  is,  on  the  firft,  or  at  f'jrthett  the  fecoud  reforted  to  by  traders,     it  was,  according   to  Thucy- 

day,  to  cut  the  part  vi'here  the  pain  is  feated  quite  to  didcs,    originally    peopled    by    the  Phceiiicians,  who 

the  bone  :  if  this  operation  is  longer  deferred,  a  fuppu-  were  the  liril   matters   of  the   fea.     After*ards   the 

ration  will  come  on  ;   in  which  cale  fuppuration  fhonld  Cari.'.ns  fettled  here,  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides  and 

be  fpeediiy  piomoted,  and  ascaily  a  difcliarge  given  to  Diodorus.      But   thefe   two  authors  differ   as  to   the 

the  matter  as  poffible.      As  the  pain  is  fo  confi  !eraMe  time   when  the  Carians  came  lirlt  into  the  ifland  ;  for 

as  to  occafion  a  lever,  and  fometimes  convulfions,  the  Thucydides  tells  us,  that  the  Carians  were  driven  out 

tinft.  theh.  may  be  added  to  the   fuppurating  applica-  by  the  Cretans  under  the  conduct:  of  Mmos ;  and  Dio- 

tions,  and  alio  given  in  a  draught  at  bed  tirne.     The  dorus  writes,   that  the  Carians  did  not  fettle  here  till 

fecond  fpecies  proves  very  troublefome,  and  fametimes  after  the  Trojan  war,  when  they  found  the  Cretans  iii- 

ends  in  a  caries  of  the  fubjacent  bone.    The  third  fpc-  pofltffion  of  the    illand.     Stephanus  thinks  that  th? 

eies  is  very  tedious  in  the  cure,  and  ulu.diy  the  plia-  Cretans,  mixed  with  fome  Arcndian,?,  were   the  only 

knx  on  which  it  is  feattd  is  defl;roycd.  people  that  ever  poflelfed  this  illand.     Minos  himfelf, 

PAROS  (anc.  geog. ),  an  iHand  of  the  iEj^can  fea,  if  we  believe  Pliny,  refidcd  fome  time  in  the  illand  ot 

one  of  the  Cyclades,  with  a  flrong  cognominal  town,  Paros,  and   received  here  the  melancholy  news  of  the 

38  miles  ditlant  from  Delos  (Phny,  Nepos).  Anciently  death  of  his  fou  Androgens,  who  was  killed  in  Attica. 

after 


(a)  Sutherland  fays,  "  that  v»hile  its  marble  quarries  continued  to  be  worked,  Paros  was  one  of  the  molt 
flourilhing  of  the  Cyclades ;  luit  on  the  decline  of  the  eadern  empire  they  were  entirely  negleAed,  and  are  now 
converted  into  caves,  in  which  the  (hepherds  llelter  their  flocks.  We  have  been  in  feveral  of  thefe  fubterra^ 
neous  folds,  which  put  me  much  in  mind  of  Homer's  defcription  of  Polyphemus.  The  common  walls  are. 
almoft  entirely  compofed  of  marble  ;  and  in  examining  .5  very  fm,-dl  part  of  one,  we  found  feveral  pieces  of 
cornice  and  balFo-relicvo.  Several  fine  blocks  of  marble  (fragments  of  columns)  are  lying  clofc  to  the  water's^ 
tdge  ;  and  ftem  to  have  been  brought  there  iiy  travellers,  who,  for  want  of  a  proper  pwrchafe  to  get  them  oa, 
board,  have  not  been  able  to  carry  tliem  farther." 
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nfler  lie  had  diftinguillicd  himft-lf  nt  the  public  gameB. 
We  firu!  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  chofen  from 
among  all  the  Greeks  hy  the  Milefians  to  con.pofe  the 
difference*  which  had  for  two  generations  rent  that 
unhappy  ftate  into  parties  and  fadions.  'f  h.ey  aqnit- 
ltd  themfelves  with  greit  prudence,  and  reformed  the 
government.     They  alTiltcd  Darius  in  his  expedition 


time  ;  yet  with  fuch  prudence  and  circunirpti3;ion  aa 
her  perilous  fituation  required.  NeverthclelV,  we  are  " 
told,  that  Ihe  waa  in  great  danger  of  falling  a  facrifice 
to  the  Popifh  faftion,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Bifliop 
Gardiner  :  he  drew  up  articles  againft  her,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  to  fign  a  warrant  to  remove  her  to 
the  Tower.     This  warrant  was,  however,  aicidentally 


Parr. 


pgainft  Greece  with  a  confiderable  fquadron  ;  but  after  dropped,  and  immediately  conveyed  to  her  majefty. 
the  victory  obtained  by  Miltiades  at  Marathon,  they  WL.it  her  apprehenfions  mud  have  been  on  tliis  occa- 
vvcre  reduced  to  great  llraits  by  that  general.  How-  Con  may  be  eafily  imagined.  She  knew  the  monarch, 
ever,  after  blocking  up  the  city  for  26  days,  he  was  and  fhc  could  not  help  recoUefling  the  fate  of  his 
obliged  to  quit  the  enterprize,  and  return  to  Athens  former  queens.  A  fudden  illnefs  was  the  natural  con- 
■with  difgrace.  Upon  his  departure,  the  Parians  were  fequence.  The  news  of  her  indifpofition  brought  the 
informed  that  Timo,  a  prieftefs  of  the  national  gods,  king  to  her  apartment.  He  was  lavifh  in  exprefiions 
and  then  his  prifoner,  had  advifed  him  to  perform  of  afTedlon,  and  fent  her  a  phyfician.  Hia  majeity 
feme  fecret  ceremony  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  near  the  being  foon  after  alfo  fomewhat  indifpofed,  (he  pru- 
city  ;  affuring  him  that  he  would  thereby  gain  the  dently  leturned  the  vifit ;  with  which  the  king  feemed 
place.  Upon  this  information  they  fent  deputies  to  pleafcd,  and  began  to  talk  with  her  on  religious  fub- 
confult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  whether  they  Hnould  jefts,  ptopoling  certain  queftions  concerning  which 
punifh  her  with  death,  for  endeavouring  to  betray  the  he  -wanted  her  opinion.  She  anfwered,  that  fuch 
city  to  the  enemy,  and  difcovcring  the  facred  mylleries  profound  fpeculations  were  net  fuited  to  her  fex  ;  that 
to  Miltladts.  The  Pythian  anfwered,  that  Timo  was  it  belonged  to  the  hufband  to  choofe  pniicinles  for  his 
not  the  advifer;  but  that  the  gods,  having  refolved  to  wile  ;  the  wife's  duty  was,  in  all  cafes,  to  adopt  Ira- 
deftroy  Miltiades,  had  only  made  her  the  inftrument  of  plicitly  the  ftntimciits  of  her  hufhand  :  and  as  to  her- 
his  death.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Themiitocles  felf,  it  was  dou!-ly  her  duty,  beinj^  blcflcd  with  a 
fnbjffled  Faros  and  mod  of  the  other  neighbouring  hufband  who  was  qualified,  by  his  judgment  and  learn- 
iflands  to  Athens,  ex.ifting  large  fuma  from  them  by  ing,  not  only  to  choofe  principles  for  his  c-.vn  family, 
way  of  punifhment  for  having  favoured  the  Perfians.  but  for  the  mod  wife  and  kno'.singof  every  nation. 
It  appears  from  the  famous  monument  of  Adulas,  "  Not  fo,  by  6t  Mary,"  replied  the  king  ;  "  you  are 
which  Cofmos  of  Egypt  has  defcribed  with  great  ex-  now  become  a  doftor,  K:!te,  and  better  fitted  to  give 
aftnefs,  that  Faros  and  the  other  Cyclades  were  once  than  receive  inftruftion."  She  meekly  rtplied,  that 
fubjeft  to  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  However,  Paros  fhe  was  fenfible  huw  little  fhe  was  intltlel  to  thefs 
fell  again  under  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  who  con-  praifes  ;  that  iliough  fhe  ufiially  declined  not  any  con- 
tinued ma'fters  of  it  till  they  were  driven  out  by  Mi-  verfation,  however  fublime,  when  propofed  by  his  ma- 
thrijates  the  Great.  But  that  prince  being  obliged  jelly,  Ihe  well  knew  th  it  her  conceptions  could  ferve 
to  yield  to  Syl'a,  to  Lucullus,  and  to  Pompey,  this  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  give  him  a  little  momentary 
and  the  other  iflanJs  of  the  Archipelago  fubmitted  to  amufement ;  that  file  found  the  converfation  a  little 
the  Romans,  who  reduced  thtm  to  a  province  with  apt  to  languilh  when  not  revived  by  fome  oppofition, 
Lydia,  Phvygia,  and  Caria.  and  (he  had  ventured  fometimes  to  feign  a  contrariety 
Mr  Sutherland,  who  lately  vifited  Paros,  fays,  that  of  featiments,  in  order  to  give  him  the  pkafure  of  re- 
*'  the  water  in  it  is  excellent ;  and  as  that  which  we  got  futing  her;  and  that  fhe  alfo  propofed,  by  this  inno- 
at  Mcffina  has  been  complained  of,  as  being  too  hard  cent  artifice,  to  engage  him  into  topics  whence  (he 
to  make  proper  pcafe-foup  for  the  people,  all  the  cafks  had  obferved,  by  frequent  experience,  that  (he  reaped 
arc  ordered  to  be  emptied  and  refilled.     The  Ruffians  profit  and  inllrudion.     "  And  is  it  fo,  fwectheait  ?" 


made  this  place  their  grand  arfennl ;  their  powdtr  ma^ 
gaz'nes,  and  leveral  other  buildings,  are  ftill  Handing; 
and  l^e  ifland  is  confiderably  indebted  to  thcra  for  im- 
proving the  convenience  for  water,  and  for  the  tiadc 
which  the  cafli  they  expanded  introduced  among  the 
inhabitnnts." 

PAROTIDES,  in  anntomy.     See  there,  n"  128. 

PAROXYSM,  in  medicine,  the  feverc  fit  of  a  dif- 
cafe,  under  which  it  grows  higher  or  exafperated  ;  as 
of  the  gout,  &c. 

P.nRR  (Catharine),  was  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
Sir  Thom;'.s  Pan  of  Kendall.  She  was  firif  married 
to  John  Ntvil,  lord  Latymer  ;  alter  whofe  death  fhe 
fo  cnpt'vatcd  her  amorous  fovereign,  that  he  raifed  her 
to  the  throne.  The  royal  nuptials  were  folemnized 
at  Hampton  Couit  on  the  12th  of  July  1543.  Bein^r 
religioufly  difpofed,  fhe  was,  in  the  early  part  of  her 
life,  a  zealous  obferver  of  the  Romdh  rites  rnd  cere- 
monies ;  L«ut  in  the  dawning  of  the  Reformation,  flie 
became  as  zealous  a  promoter  of  the  Lutheran  doc- 

N°a6o. 


repjied  the  king;  "  then  wc  are  perfeft  fiitnds  a- 
g^in."  He  embraced  her  with  great  affefiion,  anil 
fent  her  away  with  affurances  of  his  proteiftion  and 
kindnefs. 

The  time  being  now  come  when  flie  was  to  be  fent 
to  the  Tower,  the  king,  walking  in  the  garden,  fent 
for  the  queen,  and  rr.et  her  with  great  good  humour  ; 
when  lo  the  chancellor,  with  forty  of  the  guards,  ap- 
proached. He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  fpoke  foftly 
with  the  king,  who  called  him  knave,  arrant  knive, 
bcall,  fool,  and  commanded  him  inflantly  to  depart. 
Henry  then  recurned  to  the  queen,  who  ventured  to 
intercede  for  the  chancellor :  "  Ah,  poor  fould,"  faid 
the  king,  "  thou  little  knoweft  how  evil  he  defervcili 
this  grace  at  thy  hands.  Of  my  word,  fwcetheirt, 
he  hath  been  toward  thee  an  arrant  knhve  ;  and  fo  let 
him  go.'  The  king  died  in  January  1547,  juft  three 
years  and  a  half  after  his  marriage  with  this  fee  ond 
Catharine  ;  who  in  a  fhort  time  was  ar;ain  efpoufed  to 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour  lord-admiral  of  England:  for  ia 

September 
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Parr.  September  1^48  flie  died  in  childbed.  The  hiftorians 
of  this  period  generally  infinuate  that  (he  was  poiioned 
by  her  hufband,  to  make  way  for  his  marriage  with 
the  Udy  Elizabeth. 

That  Catharine  Pai'r  was  beautiful  is  beyond  a 
doubt :  that  fiie  was  piolis  and  learned  is  evident  from 
her  writings  :  and  that  her  prudence  and  fagacity  were 
not  inferior  to  her  otlier  accomp!i(]iment5,«niay  he 
concluded  from  her  holding  up  the  psffion  of  a  capri- 
cious tyrant  as  a  fhield  againft  her  enennies;  and  that 
at  the  latter  end  of  his  days,  when  his  paffions  were 
cnfeeMed  by  age,  and  his  peevifh  aullerity  increafcd 
by  difeafe.  She  wrote,  i .  Q^ieen  Catliarine  Parr's 
lamentation  of  a  finner,  bewailing  the  ignorance  of 
her  blind  life  ;  Lond.  8vo,  1548,  1563.  2.  Prayers 
or  meditatiouR.  wherein  the  mynd  is  llirred  paiently 
to  fuffre  all  sffliftions  here,  to  fet  at  nought  the  vaine 
profperitee  of  this  worlde,  and  alsvays  to  long  for  the 
cvtrlaftynge  felicitee.  Colledfed  out  of  holy  workes, 
by  the  nioft  virtuous  and  gracious  princefle  Katharine, 
queene  of  Englande,  France,  and  Irelande.  Printed 
by  John  Wayhnd,  1545,  4to, — 1561,  i2mo.  •5.  Other 
Meditations,  Prayers,  Letters,  &c.  unpulliilied 

Parr  (Thomss),  or  Old  Parr,  a  remarkable  Eng- 
lilhman,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten  kings  and 
queens  ;  married  a  fecotid  wife  when  he  was  123,  and 
had  a  child  by  her.  He  was  the  fon  of  John  Parr,  a 
hufbandman  of  Winnington,  in  the  parilh  of  Alderbury, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  where  he  w-.s  born  in  the  year 
1483.  Though  he  lived  to  the  vaft  age  of  upwards 
of  152  years,  yet  the  tenor  of  his  life  admitted  but  of 
little  variety  ;  nor  can  the  detail  of  it  be  confidered  of 
importance,  further  than  what  will  arife  from  the  r^ra- 
tification  o:  that  curioCty  which  naturally  inquires  after 
the  mode  of  living  which  could  lengthen  life  to  fuch 
extreme  old  age.  Following  the  profiffion  of  hfs  fa- 
ther, he  laboured  hard,  and  lived  on  coarfe  fare.  Tay- 
lor the  water-poet  fays  of  him  : 

Good  wholefome  labour  was  his  exercife, 
Down  with  the  Iamb,  and  with  the  lark  would  rife; 
In  mire  and  toiling  fweat  he  Fpent  the  day, 
And  to  his  team  he  whittled  time  away : 
The  cock  his  night-clock,  and  till  day  was  done, 
His  watch  and  chief  fun-dial  was  the  fun. 
He  was  of  old  Pyth.agoras'  opinion. 
That  is^reen  chtefe  was  moft  wholefome  with  aa  onion; 
Coarfe  meflin  bread,  and  for  his  daily  fwig, 
Islilk,  buttcr-niilk,  and  water,  whey  and  whig  : 
Sometimes  methcglin,  and  by  fortune  happy. 
He  fumetimes  iipp'd  a  cup  ofnle  moft  napry, 
Cyder  or  perry,  when  he  did  repair 
T'  a  Whitfon  ale,   wake,  wedding,  or  a  fair, 
Or  when  in  Chriftmaa-time  he  was  a  gueft 
At  his  good  landlord's  houfc  amonail  the  reft: 
Elfe  he  had  little  leifure-time  to  walte. 
Or  at  the  alehoufe  hulF-cap  ale  to  tafte. 
Nor  did  he  ever  hunt  a  tavern  fox  ; 

Ne'er  knew  a  coach,  tobacco,  or  the . 

His  phyfi.:  was  good  butter,  which  the  foil 

Of  Salop  yields,  more  fvveet  than  Candy  oil ; 

And  g»rlic  he  elleem'd  aliove  the  rate 

Of  Vtiilcc  tretcle,  or  bell  mithridate. 

He  cntcrtain'd  no  gout,  no  ache  he  ftlt. 

The  ail  wa>,  s'ood  and  temperate  where  he  dwelt ; 
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While  mavilTes  and  fweet-tongu'd  nightingales 
Did  chant  him  roundelays  and  rnadrigals.  ' 

Thus  living  within  bounds  of  Nature's  laws, 
Of  his  long  lading  life  may  be  fome  caufe. 

And  the  fame  writer  defcribes  him  in  the  following 
two  lines  : 

From  head  to  heel,  his  body  had  all  over 

A  quick  fet,  thick  fet,  naturnl  hairy  cover. 

The  manner  of  his  being  condudled  to  London  li 
alfo  noticed  in  the  following  terms:  "  The  Ritrht  Hon. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundtl  and  Surrey,  earl-maifhal  of 
England,  on  being  lately  in  Shiopfhire  to  vifit  fome 
lands  and  manors  which  his  lordihip  holds  in  tliHt 
county,  or  for  fome  other  occafions  of  importanci; 
which  caufed  his  lordfhip  to  be  there,  tiie  report  of  this 
aged  man  was  lignified  to  his  honour,  who  hearin.f  of 
fo  rem.irkahle  a  piece  of  antiquity,  his  lordfhip  wa? 
pleafed  to  fee  him  ;  ani  in  his  innate,  noble,  .-.nd 
Chriftian  piety,  he  took  him  into  hl.^  charita!  le  tuition 
and  protedion,  commanding  thit  a  litter  and  two 
horfes  (for  the  more  eafy  carriage  of  a  man  fo  feeble 
and  worn  with  age)  to  be  provided  for  him  ;  alfo,  thst 
a  daughter  of  his,  named  Lucy,  (hould  likewife  nl- 
tend  him,  and  have  a  horfe  for  her  own  riding  w'th 
him  :  and  to  cheer  up  the  oil  man,  and  make  him 
merry,  there  was  an  antique  fa.:ed  fellow,  with  a 
high  and  mighty  no-beard,  that  had  alfo  a  horfe  for 
his  carria£!;e.  Thefe  were  all  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
country  to  London  by  eafy  journeys,  the  ch  rge  being 
allowed  by  his  lorJ.lhip  ;  likewife  one  of  his  lordfhip's 
own  fervants,  named  Bryan  Kelly,  to  ride  on  horfe- 
back  with  them,  and  to  attend  and  defray  all  manner 
of  reckonings  and  ex^cnces.  All  which  was  done  ac- 
cordingly as  follows. 

"  Winnington  is  a  paiiiTi  of  -Mderl  ury,  near  a  place 
called  the  Welch  Pool,  eight  miles  from  Shrewfoury  ; 
from  whence  he  was  carried  to  Wem,  a  town  of  the 
earl's  aforelnid;  and  the  next  day  to  ShifFnall,  a  manor- 
houfe  of  his  lordfliip's,  where  they  likewife  flayed  one 
night :  from  Shiffnall  they  caine  to  Wolverhampton, 
and  the  next  day  to  Birmingham,  and  from  thence  to 
Coventry.  Although  Matter  Kelly  hfd  much  to  do 
to  keep  the  people  off,  that  preffed  upon  him  in  all 
places  whtie  he  came,  yet  at  Coventry  he  was  moft 
opprefTed,  tor  they  came  in  fuch  multitudes  to  fee  the 
old  man,  that  thofe  that  defended  him  were  almoit 
quite  tired  and  fpent,  and  the  aged  man  is  dan?er  of 
being  ttifled  ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  rab!le  were  fo  un- 
ruly, that  Biyan  was  in  doubt  he  ihould  jbring  his 
charge  no  farther  ;  fo  greedy  are  the  vulgar  to  hearken 
to  or  ga/.e  after  novelties.  The  trouble  being  oyer, 
the  next  day  they  pnfled  to  Dalntree,  to  .Stony  Strat- 
ford, to  Kadburne,  and  fo  to  London  ;  where  be  v;  i 
well  entertained  and  accommodi.ted  with  all  thino-j., 
having  all  the  aforefaid  attendance  at  the  fole  charge 
and  coft  of  his  lordihip."  When  Irou^ht  before  tl.'e 
king,  his  maj^fiy,  with  more  acutenefs  than  good 
manners,  faid  to  him,  "  You  have  lived  longer  th.in 
other  men,  what  have  you  done  more  th.in  other  men.'"' 
He  anfwered,  "  I  did  penjnce  when  I  wai  an  iiundicd 
years  old."  This  jouiney,  however,  proved  fata! 
to  him  ;  owing  to  the  alteration  in  his  diet,  to  tlie 
change  of  the  air,  and  his  general  mor'e  of  li.^o,  he 
lived  but  a  very  fhort  time,  dying  the  jtkof  November 
5  ^  ^65;; 


?arr 
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1/?^;  (a);    and  was  bnrted  in  Weffmlnftfr  Abhey.     was  horn  1483;  KveJ' at  liorac  "Mil  1500,  ast.  17, 


Parrs. 


After  his 

was 

wh 


,ci  .n.H.eath,  his  body  was  ooened;  and  an  account  whrn  he  went  out  to  ierviic.      I5].i,  at.  3<,  returned' 

a  dr-wn  up  hy  the  celebrated  Dr  Harvey,  part  of  home  from  hia  wM\(r.     1  5  ?2.  9et.  39,  fp«at  foair  yt '.rs 

kh  «-e  1^a!l  hv  before  cur  readers.  on  the  remainder  of  his  fRthtr's  le.-f«,      1  ?43,  a;t.  60, 

"  Tb<>m;i3  P.in-  wa-.  a  poor  countryman  of  Shrop-  ended  the  firft  leafe  he  ren«>v;d  of  Mr  Lewis  Pot'er. 

flvre    whence   he  wns  brouijht  up  to  London  by  the  1563,  set,  80,  married  J;ine,  daughter  of  John  Tnylor, 

Right  Hon   Thomas  Earl  of  Aiuudel'.nd  Surrey;  and  a  maidon  ;  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  and  a  daughttr, 

died  !i't.-r  he  had  outlived  nine  princes,  in  the  tenth  vho  both  died  very  ycung.     1504,  a?t.  81,  ended  the 

year  of  th-:  tench  of  therP,  at  the  age  of  152  years  and  fecood  leafe   which  he  renewed  of  Mr  John  Porter, 

nine  month?.  J  .5> 


He  h'.a  a  I'.rge  breaft,  kings  not  fungous,  but 
flicking  to  his  ribs,  'and  dlftended  with  blood  ;  a  livid- 
ncf»  in'  lis  f3ce,  as  he  had  a  iifBcuUy  of  brtathinga 
little  before  hi's  death,  and  a  long  lading  warmth  in 
his  arrr,j)its  and  bread  after  it  ;  which  fign,  together 
with  otherB,  were  fo  evident  In  his  body,  as  they  ufe 
to  be  on  thofe  that  die  by  fulTocation.  His  heart  was 
grest,  thiik,  fibrous,  and  fiit.  The  blood  in  the  heart 
bl-.cki(h  sad  diluted.  The  cartilages  of  the  flernum 
not  more  bony  than  in  others,  but  flexile  and  foft. 
His  vifctra  were  found  and  flronp,  efpecially  the  llo- 
mach;  and  it  was  obffrved  of  him,  that  he  ufed  to 
eat  often  by  night  and  day,  though  contented  with 
old  cheefe,  milk,  coarfe  bread,  fmall  beer,  ?nd  v^hey  ; 
and,  which  is  rcore  remarkable,  that  he  eat  at  midnight  a 
little  before  he  di-id.  His  kidneys  were  covered  with  fat, 
and  pretty  found  ;  only  on  the  interior  furface  of  them 
were  found  forae  aqueous  or  ferous  abfceffcs,  whereof 
one  was  near  the  bignefs  of  a  hen  egg,  with  a  yellowifli 
water  in  it,  having  made  a  round;fli  cavity,  imprefad 
on  that  kidney  ;  whence  fome  thought  it  came  th  it  a 
little  before  his  death  a  fuppreflion  of  urine  had  befal- 
len him  i  though  others  were  of  opinion,  that  his 
urine  w.is  fupprtfred  upon  the  regurgitation  of  all  the 
ferofity  into  his  lungs.  Not  the  leaft  appe.Vance  there 
■was  of  any  ftony  matter  either  in  the  kidneys  or  blad- 
der. His  bowels  were  alfo  found,  a  little  whitifli  with- 
out. His  fpleen  very  little,  hardly  equalling  the  big- 
nefs of  one  ki  Iney.  In  (hort,  all  his  inv,-ard  parts  ap- 
peared fo  healthy,  that  if  he  had  not  changed  his  diet 
and  air,  he  might  perhaps  have  lived  a  good  while 
Icnger.  The  caufe  of  his  death  was  imputed  chiefly 
to  the  change  of  food  and  air  ;  forafmuch  as  coming 
out  of  a  clear,  thin,  and  free  air,  he  came  into  the 
thick  air  of  London  ;  and  after  a  conftant  plain  and 
homely  country  diet,  he  was  taken  into  a  fplendid 
family,  where  he  .''td  high  and  drai.k  plentifully  of  the 
bell  wines,  whereupon  the  natural  fundions  of  the 
parts  of  his  body  were  overcharged,  his  lungs  obftruft- 
ed,  and  the  habit  of  the  whole  body  quite  difordered; 
upon  which  there  could  not  but  enfue  a  diflblution. 
His  brain  was  found,  entire,  and  firm  ;  and  though 
he  had  not  the  ufe  of  his  eyes,  nnr  much  of  his  me- 
mory, fcveral  years  before  he  died,  yet  he  had  his 
hearing  and  apprehenfion  very  well ;  and  was  able, 
even  to  the  130th  year  of  his  age,  to  do  any  hijfband- 
man's  work,  even  threfhing  of  corn." 

The   following  fummary  of  his  life  is  copied  from 
ClJys's  MS.  notes  on  Fuller's  Worthies:     Old  Parr 


102,  ended  the  third  leafe  he  had  renewed 
ot  Mr  Hugh  Porter  1588,  set.  JOf,  did  penance  in 
Alderbury  church,  for  lying  with  Katharine  Milton, 
and  getting  her  with  child.  i5C/f,  xt.  1 1  2,  he  buried 
his  wife  Jane,  after  they  had  lived  32  years  together. 
i6dj,  tet.  122,  having  lived  10  ye.ws  a  widower,  he 
married  Jase,  widou  of  Anthony  Adda,  daughter  of 
John  Idijyd  of  Gilftlls,  in  Moiitgomeryfhire,  who  fur- 
vived  him.  16^?,  xt.  152,  he  died;  after  tliey  hid 
lived  together  30  years,  and  alter  50  years  pofliflioB 
of  his  lal!  leafe.     .See  Longevity. 

PARRA,  in  oruitholosy,  a  genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  grallss  ;  ibe  characters  of  which 
are  :  The  bill  is  tapering  and  a  lictle  obtufe  ;  the  no- 
ftrils  are  ovil,  and  iituated  in  the  roi  idle  of  the  bill ; 
the  forehead  is  coveitd  with  flelliy  caruncles,  which 
are  lobated  ;  the  wings  are  fmall,  aad  fpinou?.  TherS 
are  five  fpecics  ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the 
chavarii!,  which  is  about  the  f:ze  of  the  domettic  cock. 
The  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cartha^ena, 
who  breed  large  flocks  of  poultry  that  flray  in  the 
woods,  train  up  the  cba^aria  to  defend  them  againll 
the  nuoierou.s  birds  of  prey,  no  one  of  wliich  will  d^ra 
to  encounter  it.  It  is  never  known  to  defert  the  flock, 
and  it  returns  every  evening  to  rooft. 

The  parra  Dominica   is  about   the  fize  of  the  lap- 
wing.    '1  he  bill  is  yellow,   as 
upper  parts ;  the  under  are  of 

dering  on  rofe  colour.  The  legs  are  alfo  yellow.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  feveral  of  the  warrr.cr  parts  of  America 
and  St  Domingo.  The  parra  fenegalia  is  about  the 
fame  fize  with  the  former.  Its  bill  is  r.lfo  yellow  tip- 
ped with  black  :  the  forehead  is  covered  with  a  yel- 
low fliin  ;  the  chin  and  throat  are  black  ;  the  bead 
and  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  lefltr  wingcoverta 
are  grey -brown.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and 
the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  are  dirty  white.  At 
the  bend  of  the  wing  is  a  black  fpur.  It  inhahit3 
Senegal,  and  thence  derives  its  name.  The  negroes 
call  them  Ueit  Uett,  the  French  the  fquallers,  be- 
caufe,  as  we  are  told,  as  foon  as  they  fee  a  man 
they  fcream  and  fly  off.  They  always  fly  in  pairs. 
The  parra  jacana,  or  fpur-winged  water  hen,  is  about 
the  fize  of  the  water  rail.  The  bill  is  in  length  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter,  of  an  orange  colour  ;  and  on 
the  forehesd  is  a  membranous  flap  half  an  inch  long 
and  nearly  as  broad.  On  each  fide  of  the  head  alfo 
is  another  of  the  fame,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
brosd,  and  both  together  they  furround  the  bafe  of 
the  bill.     The  head,  throat,  neck,  breaft,  and  under. 

parts. 


are   slfo  the  head  and 
a  yellowirti  white  bor- 


(  a)  The  author  of  a  book  Intitled  Long  Livers,  8vo,  1722,  which  Oldys  in  his  MS.  notes  on  Fuller  afcribes 
to  one  Roheit  Ssmber,  againft  all  evidence  fays,  p.  89,  that  Parr  died  fixteen  years  after  he  had  been  prefented 
to  the  king,  24th  of  November  165 1. 
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^arr».     p«rt8,  are  bl'ck;  an)   fumetimM  the  ^elly  !«  mixe-l  faithful  ftepherj  defi'nda  the:n  a^ainll  birds  of  prey;    I'-'-'-e'* 

» 'with  white,    &c.     The   birds   of  this   fpecies  inhabit  bein^  able,  by  means  of  the  fpuib  on  die  wings,  W  p^Jl^fi,,, 

Brr.lil,  Guiana,  an  !  Surinam  ;  but  are  equdly  common  drive  off  birds  as  big  ss  t\u  carrion  vulture,  ani  even  __y— 

at  St  Domiiuo,  where  they  fr-quent  the  marfhy  places,  that  bird  itfelf.      It  is  fo  fir  of  the  grea';efl  ufe,  as  it 

fides  of  poni-,  an^  rtr.  ims,  and  wsdc  quite  up  to  the  nsver  deferts  the  charge  committed  to  its  c»re,  bring- 

thighs  in  thewatcr.   They  arealfogcneraliy  feen  in  pairs,  ing  them  all  Lome  iafe  at  ni-ht.      It   is  fo  tame  as  to 

and  when  fepaiated  call  each  other  continurilly  till  they  furfer  itfelf  to  be  handled  !)y  a  grown  perfon  ;  buc  will 

join  again.       Thty  are  very  (liy,  an i  molt  common  in  not  permit  children   to   attempt  the  lane.  —  ior  the 

the  rainy  feafons  in  May  and  November.     Thty  are  at  alwive  account  we  are  indebted  to  Linnrin,  who  feema 

all  times   very    iioify  ;  their   cry   fhirp  and  fhrill,  and  to  be  the  only  one  who  has  given  any  account  ot  this 

may  he  heard  a  ^reat  way  ©ff.     This,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  bird."     See  Latham's  Synop/i!. 
ctl^er  fpecies,  is  called  by  the  French  ihirurg'ren.     The  PARRELS,   in  a  (hip,  are  fiam:s  made  of  trn-k?, 

^efh  is  ;:Cc-tn]nted  pretty  good.     The  parra  variabilis,  ribs,  and  ropes,  which  having  both  their  enJs  fallenel 

or  fpiir-wTni!;ed   w  ter-hen,   is  about  nine  inches  long,  to  the  yards,  are  fo  contrivei  as  to  go   round  about 

'I'he  bill  io  about  14  inches  in  length,  and  in  colour  is  the  malts,  thnt  the  yards  by  their  means  may  g-o  up 

orange-yellow.    On  the  forehead  is  a  fl  ip  of  red  fl<in  ;  anil  down  upon  the  malt.     Thefe  alfo.  with  the  ',)rea:l- 

the  crown  <.r  the  hea.-l  is  brown,  marked  with  fpots  of  ropes,  fallen  the  y^rds  to  the  mitls. 
a  darker  colour ;  the  hind   put  of   the  neck  is  much  PARRET  or  PtDRED    river,    has  its   rife   in    the 

fouthern  part  of  Soiiimt-iletfliire   in    En^lan  1.     Near 
Langport  it  is  joined  by   the  Ordred,  augmented   by 


the  tame,  but  of  a  deeper  dje.  The  fides  of  the  head, 
throat,  forepart  of  the  nei  k,  breaft,  t  elly,  thighs, 
and  under-tail  coverts  are  white,  with  a  few  red  fpots 
on  the  fides  of  the  belly  and  !  afe  of  the  thigh'.  On  the 
forepart  of  the  win^  is  a  yellow  fpur,  &c.  The  legs 
are  furniihed  with  long  tots,  as  in  all  the  ethers,  the 
co!o',!r  o'  whiih  is  hkiiili  afh.  Mr  Latham  fays,  that 
one  which  came    under   his    infpeSion   from  C'ayenne 


i^athatri's 


the  ivfl ;  and,  about  four  miles  iiotn  this  junction,  it 
is  joined  by  the  Tone  or  Tuone,  a  pretty  large  river, 
rihng  among  the  hills  in  the  welkrn  part*  of  this 
county.  About  two  m'les  below  the  junct'on  of  the 
Tone,  the  Parret  receives  another  conli  leril  le  llrcain; 
and,  thus  augmented,  it  paiTes  by  the  town  of  Bridge- 
was  rathsr  fm^lltr.  It  had  the  upper  parts  much  p:dcr  ;  water,  and  f  dls  into  t!ie  Biillol  channel  in  B.idgewater- 
over  the  eye  was  a  ftreak  of  white  pafiing  no  further,  biy. 

and  unaccompanied  by  a  black  one.  I'he  hind  part  PARRHASIUS,  a  famom  ancient  painter  of 
of  the  neck  was  ciiiTiy  black.  It  had  only  the  rudi-  Ephefus,  or,  as  fome  fay,  of  Athens  :  he  llouriflied 
ment  of  a  fpur;  and  the  red  caruncle  on  the  forehead  aijout  the  time  of  Socrates,  according  to  Xtnophon, 
was  lefs,  and  laid  back  on  the  forehead.  From  thefe  who  hath  introduced  him  into  a  dialo_;ue  difcourfmg 
diffcien  es  this  learned  ornithologift  conceives  it  to  vvith  that  philofopher.  He  was  one  of  the  bell 
have  differed  either  in  fex  or  age  from  the  other,  painters  in  hi-;  time.  Pliny  f,y=,  that  it  was  he  who 
This  fpecies  inaabils  Btafil,  and  is  faid  to  be  pretty  firll  gave  fymmetry  and  jull  pioportions  in  chat  art; 
common  about  Carthagena  and  in  South  America,  that  he  likevvife  was  the  firft  who  knew  how  to  exprefs 
The  para  chivaria  is,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  truth  and  life  of  charafters,  an  i  ihe  different  aiis 
about  the  fjze  of  a  dunghill  cock;  and  Hands  a  foot  of  the  fac>-  ;  that  he  difcovereJ  a  beautiful  difpofitioa 
and  a  half  from  the  ground.  The  bill  is  of  a  dirty  of  the  hair,  and  hei  Thtened  the  grace  of  the  vifage. 
white  colour  ;  the  upper  mandible  fimilar  to  that  in  a  It  was  allowed  even  by  the  mailers  in  the  art,  that  hs 
dunghill  corjk  ;  the  noltrils  arc  oblong,  pervious  :  on  far  outlhane  them  in  tlie  glory  of  fucceeding  in  the 
both  fides,  at  the  bife  of  the  bill,  is  a  red  membrane,  outlines,  in  which  confills  the  gr.ui  '  fecret  of  painting, 
which  extends  to  the  temples.  The  irides  aie  brown.  But  it  is  alio  remarked  byPliny.thu  Panhafius  became 
On  the  hind  head  are  about  12  blackifli  feathers,  three  iiifupportahle  with  pride  ;  and  was  fo  very  vain  as  to 
inches  in  length,  forming  a  crell  and  hanging  down-  givi  himfelt  the  molt  flattering  epithet^  ;  fuch  as,  the 
ward)'.  The  left  of  the  neck  is  covered  with  a  thick  tenlercft,  the  foftell,  the  grauJcll,  the  molt  delicate, 
black  down.  The  body  is  brown,  and  the  wings  and  the  pcrfefter  of  his  art.  He  boalled  that  he  was 
and  tail  inclined  to  black.  On  the  bend  of  the  wing  fprung  from  Apollo,  and  that  he  was  born  to  paint  the 
are  two  or  three  fpura  half  an  inch  long.  The  belly  is  a  gods;  that  he  had  attually  drawn  Hercules  touch  by 
light  black.  The  thiglis  are  half  bare  of  feathers.  The  toBch  :  that  heroes  having  often  appeared  to  him 
le^s  are  very  long,  and  of  a  yellow  red  colour.  The  in  dreams,  when  the  plurality  of  voices  was  againd 
toes  are  fo  long  aa  to  entangle  one  another  in  walkin.r.  him  at  Samos  in  favour  of  Timanthes,  in  the  opinion 
"  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  lakes,  &c.  near  the  river  of  a  pidture  of  Ajax  provoked  agriinll  the  Greeks,  for 
Cinu,  about  30  leat;ues  from  Carthagena,  in  South  adjudging  to  Ulyffes  the  arms  ot  AcliiUes,  he  anfwer- 
America,  and  is  faid  to  feed  on  vegetables.  Its  gait  ed  a  peifon  who  condoled  him  on  this  check,  "  For 
js  foletr.n  and  ^aw  ;  but  it  flies  eafily  and  fwiftly.  niy  part.  I  don't  trouble  myfelf  at  the  fcntence  ;  but 
It  cannot  run,  unlefs  affilted  by  the  wings  at  the  fame  I  am  forry  that  the  fon  or  Telamon  hath  icceived  a- 
time.  "Wlien  any  part  of  the  Ikin  is  touched  by  the  greater  outrage  than  that  which  was  formerly  put  op- 
hand,  a  crackling  is  felt,  though  it  is  very  do  'ny  be-  on  him  fo  unjuftly."  ./Elinn  relates  this  llory,  and 
neath  the  leathers  ;  and  indeed  this  down  adheres  fo  tells  us  thut  Parrhafius  affc£ted  to  wear  a  crown  of 
clofely  as  to  ennble  the  bird  at  times  to  fwim.  The  gold  upon  Iris  head,  and  to  carry  in  bis  hand  a  batoon, 
voice  is  ckar  and  loud,  but  far  from  agreeable.  The  ftuddeJ  wth  nails  of  the  fame  m:!a!.  He  worked  at 
natives,  who  keep  ])oultry  in  great  numbers,  have  one  his  art  with  plcafantry,  often  indeed  lingiug.  He  was 
of  thefe  tame,  which  goes  along  with  the  flock  about  very  licentious  and  loofe  in  his  pictures  ;  and  he  is 
the  neighbourhood  to  feed  during  the  day,  when  this  f  ud,  by  way  of  amufcmtnt,  to  have  teprefeated  the 
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Farrhafius.  mo!\  infamous  objefts.     His  Atalantis,  with  her  fpoiife  country,  where  he  wa3  tormented  a  long  while  with  a   Parrheiia 

^~"~> M^Uager,   was   of  this  itind.     This  piece  waa  after-  ftver,  and  at  lalt  liied  in  the  greatelt  milery.     He  left 

wards  devifed  as  a  legncy  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  his  library  to  his  friend  Serip.ui  !us,  brother  to  Cardi- 

\ipon  condition  that,  it  he  was  difplealcd  with  the  fub-  nal  Jerome  Scripandiis,  who  built  him  a  tomb  in  the 

ject,  he  fliouli  receive  a  million  f,  llcrces  inftead  of  it.  convent  of  the  Aullin  friars  at  Maples.     There  are  fe- 

Tlie  emperor,  covetous  as  he  was  n'>t  only  preferred  veral  oo'.  k-  afcrii-ed  to  liim  ;  and  in  tfie  dcdi.ation  of 

the  pifture  to  that  fum,  but  even  placed  it  in  liis  molt  one  of  the.n,  his  charader  is  drawn  to  great  advantage 

favourite   apartment.     It   is  ilfo   fdid,   that,   thouti;h  by  Htnrv  Stephens. 

Parihafias  was  excelled  by  'Fin.anthes,  ytt  he  excelled  PARRHE81A.  See  Oratory,  n°  88. 
Zeuxis.  Among  his  pidure>  is  a  celebrated  one  of  PARRICIDE,  the  murder  of  one's  p-irents  or 
Thefeus;  andan  ither  rc;ircfcnti[)gMcleaier,  Her.uKs,  thlHren.  By  the  Roman  hw,  it  was  punifhcl  in  a 
and  Perfcus  in  a  group  together  ;  as  alfo  yEneas,  with  much  feverer  manner  than  any  otiier  kind  of  liomiclde. 
Caftorand  Pollux,  in  a  thii'd.  _  Atter  being  fcourged,  the  delinquents  w?re  fewcd  up 
P.4RRHASIUS  (Janus),  a  famous  grammnrian  in  in  a  leathern  faek,  with  a  live  cog,  a  couk,  a  viper,  and 
Italy,  who  was  boru  at  Cofenza  in  the  kingdom  of  an  ape,  and  fo  call  into  the  icn.  Solon,  it  is  true, 
Naples,  1470.  He  was  intended  for  the  lavv,  the  in  his  laws,  made  none  Jigainft  parricide;  apj-rehend- 
profeffion  of  his  anceflors ;  but  he  relufed  it,  and  cul-  ing  it  impoffible  that  one  (liould  be  guilty  of  fo  unna- 
tivated  i.l.i!1icfil  learning.  His  real  name  was  Johannes  tural  a  barbarity.  And  the  Perfians,  according  to  He- 
Paulus  Parifius  ;  but  according  to  the  humour  of  the  rodotus,  entertained  the  fame  notion,  when  they  ad- 
grammarians  of  the  aije,  he  took  inlfead  of  it  Pirrha-  Judged  all  perfons  who  killed  their  reputed  parents  to 
fills.  He  tauo-lit  at  Milan  with  much  reputation,  be-  bt  ballarJs.  And  upon  fome  fuch  reafon  as  this  mud 
in-T  admired  for  a  graceful  delivery,  in  which  he  chief-  we  account  for  the  omiffion  ot  an  exemplary  pnnifh- 
ly  excelled  ether  profelTors.  —  It  was  this  charm  in  his  ment  for  this  ctinr.e  in  our  Englilh  laws  ;  which  treat 
voice  which  brought  a  vail  concourfe  of  people  to  his  it  no  otherwife  than  as  iimple  murder,  unlets  the  child 
lectures  ;  and  among  others  he  hud  the  pltahire  to  fee  was  aifi  the  fervant  of  the  parent. 
General  Trimolcs,  who  was  then  threefcore  years  old.  For  though  the  breach  of  natural  relation  is  unob- 
He  went  to  Rome  when  Alexander  VI.  was  pope  ;  ferved,  yet  ihtr  breach  of  civil  or  ecclefiallic  connec- 
and  was  like  to  be  involved  in  the  mislortuncs  of  tions,  when  coupled  with  murder,  denominates  it  a 
Bernardini  Caietan  and  Silius  Savello,  with  whom  he  new  offence  ;  no  lefs  than  a  fpecies  of  trealon,  called 
had  fome  correfpondence  ;  but  he  efcaped  the  danger,  parva  proii'itw,  ox  petit  trcajon  :  which,  however,  is 
by  the  information  of  i'homas  Phcedrns,  proFelFor  of  nothing  elfe  but  an  aggravated  degree  of  murder;  al- 
ihetoriv,  and  canon  of  St  John  Lateran,  whofe  ad-  though,  on  account  ot  the  violation  of  private  al- 
v,ce  he  followed  in  retiring  from  Rome.  Soon  aftei,  legiance,  it  is  ftigmatized  as  an  inferior  fpecies  of  trea- 
he  W.-.S  appointed  public  profeflbr  of  rhetoric  at  Milan;  fon.      And  thus,  in  the  ancient  Gothic   conllitution. 


apP 
but  the  liberty  he  took  to  cenfure  the   teachers  there 

as  arrimt  blockheads,  provoked  them  in  leturn  to  af- 
perfe  hi=i  morals.  They  faid  he  sad  a  criminal  con- 
vetfe  with  bis  fcholirs  :  which  being  a  crime  extreme- 
ly abhorred  by  tl.e  Milanefe,  our  profeflbr  was  o- 
bliged  to  lenve  Milan.  He  went  to  Vicenza,  where  he 
obtained  a  larger  .f;dary  ;  and  he  held  this   profclTor- 

Ihip  till  the  ftates  of  tlie  Venetians  were  laid  waftc  by  near  its  juniilion  with  the  river  Bow,  being  a  conli- 
the  troops  of  the  League  :  upon  which  he  went  to  derable  thoroughfare  in  the  lower  road  from  Wor- 
his  native  country,  having  made  his  efcape  through  ccfter  to  London.  A  religious  houle  was  founded 
the  army  (;f  the  enemies.  He  was  at  Cofenza,  when  here  in  004,  a  fmall  part  ot  which  now  remains,  and 
his  old   friend  Phoedrus  pcrfuaded  Julius  to  fend  f.jr     is  ufed  as  the  parilh  church  of  Holy  Crofs,  the  whole 


we  find  the  breach  both  of  natural  and  civil  relations 
ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with  crimes  againil  the  ilate 
and  fovei-eign. 

PARROT,  in  ornithology.     See  Psittacus. 

PARSHORE,  a  town  of  England  in  W^orcefter* 
(hire,  feven  miles  from  Worceller,  and  102  from  Lon- 
don, is  a  neat  old  town  on  the  north  fide  ot  the  Avon, 


him  to  Rome  ;  and,  thougli  that  defign  proved  abor- 
tive by  the  death  of  the  pope,  yet,  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  John  Lafcaris,  he  was  called  thither  under 
the  fucceffor  Leo  X.  Leo  was  before  favourably 
inclined  to  him  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rorre,  appoint- 
ed him  profeiTor  of  polite  literature.  He  hail  been 
now   fome   time   mairied  to  a  daujhter  ot  Demetrius 


of  which  contained  above  le  acres.  Phe  abbey  church 
was  2^o  feet  long,  and  no  broad.  The  parilh  of 
Parfiiore  is  of  great  extent,  and  hath  within  its  limits 
many  manors  and  chapelries.  At  prefent  it  has  two 
pariihes.  Holy  Crefs  and  St  Andrew.  In  Holy  Crofs 
church  are  feveral  very  antique  monuinentn.  Its  chief 
raaiuifacliire    is   llo.kingo.      It    contains    about    300 


Chalcondylas ;  and  he  took   with  him  to  Rome  Balil     houies,  and    has   markets  on  Tuelday  and  SaturJay  ; 


Chaleondylas,  his  wife's  brother,  and  brother  of  De 
ractrius  Chalcondyhis,  profcflor  of  the  Greek  tongue 
at  Milan.  He  did  not  long  enjov  this  employ  con- 
ferred upon  liim  by  the  pope  :  for,  v/orn  out  by  his 
Itudies  and  labouis,  he  became  fo  afflicled   with  the 


fairs  Ealter-Tuefday,  June  26th,  and  Tuefday  before 
November  ill. 

PARSLEY,  in  botany.     SeeApiuM. 
PARSNEP,  in  botany.     See  Pastinaca. 
PARSON   and   Vicar.     A   parfon,  per/ana  ecc/e- 
pout,  that  for  fome  yeirs  he  had  no  part  of  his  body    fia;,  is  one  tliat  hath  full  poflefiion  of  all  the  rights  of 
free,  except  his  tongue  ;  having  almoll  loft  the  ufe  of     a  parochial  church.      He  is  called  parfon, /"s-r/o/na,   be- 
l.oth  his  legs  and  both  liis  arms.     He  laboured  befides     caufe  by  his  perfon  the  church,  which  is  an  invifible 
under  fo  great  a  degree  of  poverty,  as  put  him  out  of     body,  is  reprcfented  ;  and  he  is  in  himfelf  a  body  cor-  q"^;^',,^^ 
all  hopes  of  being  ever  in  a  better  fituation  ;  fo  that     porate,  in  order  to  proteifl  and  defend  the  rights  of 
kc  left  Rome,,  and  returned  into  Calabria,  his  native     the  church  (which  he  peribnateO  by  a  perpetual  fuc- 

ccHloa. 


*  See  w4y»- 
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Parfon.  ceffion.  He  is  fometitnes  called  the  re^lor  or govenwr 
—"^  of  the  church:  but  the  appellation  oi  pa-fon  (how- 
ever it  may  be  depreciated  (jy  familiar,  clownilTi,  and 
indifcriminate  ufe)  iu  the  moll  legnl,  moll  beneficial, 
and  moll  honourable  title  that  a  parilli  priefl  can  en 
joy  ;  becaufe  fuch  a  one  (Sir  Edward  Coke  obl'ervea), 
anil  he  only,  is  faid  •ulcem  feu  perjonam  ecclejlat  gerere. 
A  parfon  hss,  during  his  lite,  the  freehold  in  himfeif 
of  the  parfomge-houfe,  the  j;lebe,  the  tidies,  and  other 
due<;.  Jjut  thele  are  fometimes  upproprinled ;  that  is 
to  fay,  the  benefice  is '  perptiually  annexed  to  fome 
fpirtual  corporation,  either  fole  or  aggregate,  being  the 
■  patron  of  the  living  ;  whom  the  Lw  elleems  equally 
capible  of  providing  for  the  fervice  of  the  chr.rch  as 
any  fingle  private  clei^yman  *. 

!  he  sppropriating  corporations,  or  religious  houfes, 
wete  wont   to   depute   one  of  their  own  body  to  per- 
form divine  fervice,  and  adniinifter  the  facraments,  in 
thofe  parlfhes  of  which  the  fociety  was  thus  the  par- 
£on.     This  oiEciating  minifler  was  in  leality  no  more 
than  a  curate,  deputy,  or  vicegerent  of  the  appropri- 
ator,   and  therefore  called  •uicarius,  or  "  vicar."      His 
flipend  was  at  the  difcretion  of  the  appropriator,  who 
was,  however,  hound  of  common   right  to  find  fonie- 
body,   qui   illi    de  ttmporallbus,    cplf:opo  di-  fpi'nluallbus, 
debeat  refpondere.      But  this  was  done  in  fo  fcandalous 
a  manner,  and  the  parilhes  fuffered   fo  much  by  tlie 
neglecl  of  the  appropriacors,  that  the  lei/iflature  w:'s 
forced  to  interpofe  :  and  accordingly  it  is  enadled,  by 
flacute  15  Ric.  II,  c.  6.  that  in  all  appropriations  of 
churches  the  dioccfan  bifhop  (liall  ordain  l_in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  church)  a  competent  lum  to 
be  diilributed  among  the  poor  parilliioners  annually  j 
and  that  the  vicarage  fliall  he  fuffieiently  endowed.    It 
fcems  ttie  parilli  were  frequently  fuiftrers,  not  only  by 
the  want  of  divine  fervice,  but  alfo  by  with-hslding 
thofe  alms  for  which,  among  other  purpofes,  the  p.iy- 
ment  cf  tithes  was  originally  inipofed  :  ani  therefore 
in  this  ail  a  penfion  is  (!ireclcd  to  be  dillributed  among 
the  poor  parocliians,  as  well  as  a  fufRcient  ilipend  to 
tnc  vic'ar.     But  he,  being  lia!jle  to  be  removed  at  the. 
pleafure  of  the  appropriator,  was  not  likely  to  infill 
too  rigidly  on  the  legal  fufiiciency  of  the  Ilipend;  and 
therelori:,  by  ftatute  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  12.  it  is  ordain- 
ed, that  the  vicar  flinll  be  a  fecular  perfon,  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  religious  hcufe  ;   tluii  he  (hall  be  vicar  per- 
petual,   not  removable  nt  the  caprice   of    the  mona- 
i'cery  ;  and  that  he  Should  be  canonically  inftituted  and 
induifed,  and  be  fuffieiently  endowed,  at  the  difcre- 
tion of  the  crdinary  ;   for  thele  three  exprefj  purpofes, 
to  do  divine  fervice,  to  inform  the  people,  and  to  keep 
licfpitality.   The  endowments,  iu  conlequence  of  tliefe 
llatutes,  have  ufually  leen  by  ^a  portion  of  the  glebe 
or  land  belonging  to  the  parfonage,  and  a  particular 
fliare  of  the  tithes,  which  the  appropriators  h)uiKl  it 
Bioil  troublcfome  to  coUecl,   ani  which  are  theiefore 
gentrally   called  petty  or  finall  litkes;  the  grejter,    or 
perdial  tithes,   being    ftill  referved  to  their  own   ufe. 
But  one  and  the  fame  rule  was  not  ohferved  in  the  en- 
dowment ofall  vicarages.     Hence  fome  are  more  li- 
bt rally,  and  fome  more  fcantily,  CMdov.'ed  :   snd  hence 
the  tithes  ot  many  thing.^,  as  wood  in  pirticulir,  are  in 
fome  pariflies  rcdlorial,  and  in  fome  vicarisl  tithe3. 

The  diftinilion  therefore  of  a  parfon  and  viojf  is 
this:.  The    paiioa  has  for  the  moil  part  thi;  v.'hole 
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right  to  all  the  ecclcfijftical  dues  in  his  pariili  ;  but  a 
vicar  has  generally  an  appropriator  ov^r  him,  intitlei  " 
to  the  l.ell  part  of  the  profits,  to  whom  he  is  in  efFeA 
perpetual  curate,  with  a  llan;'.ing  f.ilary.  Tiiough  in 
fome  phices  tlie  vicara/e  has  been  confiikrably  aug- 
mented by  a  large  (hare  of  the  gre.Tt  tithes;  wiiich  aug- 
mentations were  greatly  ;iiri'teJ  liy  the  llatute  2 7  Car.  II. 
c.  '6.  enatted  in  favour  ofp  lor  vicurs  and  curates,  which 
rendered  fuch  temporary  augmentations  (when  made 
by  the  appropriators)  perpetual. 

The  method  of  becoming  a  parfon  or  vicar  is  much 
the  fume.  To  both  there  are  four  requilitcs  iiecef- 
fary  ;  holy  orders,  prcfcntation,  ii.illitution,  and  in- 
duction. The  metlio  !  of  conlcrring  the  holy  orders  of 
deacon  and  pricll,  according  to  the  liturgy  and  canons, 
is  foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe ;  any  farther  than  as 
they  are  neceffary  requifites  to  mnke  a  complete  par- 
fon or  vicar.  By  common  law,  a  deacon,  of  any  age, 
might  be  indituted  and  inducted  to  a  parfonage  or  vi- 
carage :  but  it  w.:s  ordaine.!,  hy  ftatute  13  Ell^.  c.  12. 
that  no  perfon  under  twenty  three  years  of  age,  and 
in  deacon's  orders,  fliould  be  prefented  to  any  benefice 
with  cure  ;  and  if  he  were  not  ord.ilned  prielt  within 
one  year  after  his  induiSion,  he  fliouid  be  ipfo  faSo 
deprived  :  and  now,  by  llatute  1  3  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  4. 
no  perfon  is  capable  to  be  admittel  to  any  benefice,, 
uiilefs  he  hath  been  firil  ord.iined  a  priell ;  and  then 
he  is,  in  the  language  of  the  Iaw,  a  clerk  in  orders. 
But  if  he  obtains  orders,  or  a  licence  to  preach,  by 
money  or  coirupt  prafticcs,  (which  feetns  to  be  the' 
true,  though  not  the  common,  notion  ot  fimony),  the- 
perfon  giving  fuch  orders  lorfcils  40I.  and  the  perfon 
receiving,  lol.  and  is  incapaMe'  of  any  ecclcfiallical 
preferment  for  ftven  years  alter. 

Any  clerk  may  be  prefented  to  a  parfonage  or  vi- 
carage ;  that  is,  the  patros,  to  whom  the  advowfoa 
of  the  church  belongs,  m?.y  offer  his  clerk  to  the  bi- 
Ihop  of  the  diocefe  to  be  inftituted.  But  when  he  is 
prefented,  the  bilh  ip  m.iy  refufe  him  upon  many  ac- 
counts. As,  I.  It  the  patron  is  excomnuinicated, 
and  remains  in  contempt  40  days;  or,  2.  If  the  clerk 
be  unfit;  which  nnfitii..is  is  ot  leveral  kinds.  Firft, 
wllh  rcgr.rd  to  his  perfon  ;  as  if  he  be  a  bailard,  an 
outlaw,  an  excommunicate,  an  ali.n,  under  age,  or 
the  liKe.  Next,  wita  regard  to  his  f^ith  or  monilsj 
as  for  any  particular  hcrely,  or  vice  liiat  is  nullum  in 
fe  ;  but  if  the  bifhop  alleges  only  in  generals,  as  that 
he  \i,  fcbijinaticus  hiveteratus,  or  objects  a  fault  that  is  ■ 
malum  prohibitum  merely,  as  haunting  tavern;,  playing 
at  unlawful  games,  or  tlie  like,  it  13  not  good'caufe 
of  refufal.  Or,  laftly,  the  clerk  may  be  unfit  to  dif- 
charge  the  pailoral  tirfice  for  want  of  learning.  la 
any  of  which  cafe?,  the  biihop  may  refufe  the  clerk. 
In  cafe  the  reiufal  is  for  hcrefy,  fchifm,  inability  of 
learning,  01  other  matter  of  ecclefiaili..al  cognizance, 
there  the  bitliop  mull  give  notice  to  the  patron  of  fuch 
his  caufe  of  reiulal,  who  being  ufually  a  layman,  is 
not  fuppofed  to  have  knowledge  of  it;  elfe  he  cannot 
prtfciit  hy  lapfe  ;  but  it  the  caufe  be  temporal,  there 
he  is  not  bound  to  give  notice. 

If  an  aftionat  law  be  broui^ht  by  the  pation  agalnfl; 
the  bifhop  loi  refniiiig  his  clerk,  thebifiiop  mull  afiign 
the  caufe.  If  the  caufe  be  of  a  temporal  nature,  and 
the  fa\Sl  admitted,  (as,  for  inllance,  outlawry),  the 
iujges  of  the  king's  courts  rauil  determine  its  validity, 
2.  ix- 


Pjrfrm. 


■who  has  already  pronounced  his  ckrk  unfit ;  therefore 
if  the  bilhop  returns  the  clerk  to  be  tnimis  fujfu'ieits  in 
idii-alitrn,  the  court  fhall  write  to  the  metropolitan  to 
re  exannine  him,  anl  certify  his  qualifications  ;  which 
cevtiilcTte  of  the  archbilliop  is  final. 

If  the  bifliop  hath  no  o' jriAions,  but  admits  the  pa- 
tron's prefjntat;on,  the  clerk  fo  admitted  is  next  to  be 
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Pirfon.  or  whether  it  be  fufficient  canfe  of  refufal :  but  if  the  ed,  during  their  attend^ince  in  the  houfehold  of  fuch 
■""^'""^  facl  be  denied,  it  rtiuft  be  determined  by  a  jury.  If  as  retain  them  ;  and  alfo  except  all  heads  of  houfes, 
the  caufe  be  of  a  fpiritual  nature,  (as  herefy,  particu-  mi:!;irtrates,  and  profcffors  in  the  univerfities,  and  all , 
larly  alleLfed),  the  fact,  if  demeil,  fiiill  alfo  be  deter-  (Indents  under  forty  years  of  age  refiding  there,  lona 
mined  by  a  jury  :  and  iftV.e  f^ct  be  admitted  or  found,  fide,  for  ftvidy.  Legal  refidenee  is  not  only  in  the  pa- 
the  court,  upon  coiifult^tioa  and  advice  of  learned  di-  rifh,  but  alfo  in  the  parfonnge  houfe;  for  it  hath  been 
vines,  (hall  decide  its  fufficlency.  If  the  caufe  he  want  refolved,  that  the  ftatute  intended  refidenee,  not  only 
cf  learning,  the  bifhop  need  not  fpecify  in  what  points  for  ferving  the  cure  and  for  hofpitality,  but  alfo  for 
tlie  clerk  is  deficient,  but-  only  allege  that  he  is  defi-  maintaining  the  houfe,  that  the  fuccefTor  alfo  may  keep 
cient ;  for  the  ftatute  9  Edw, -il.  ft.  i.e.  13.  is  ex-     hofpitality  there. 

prefs,  that  the  exatniiiation  of  the  fitnefs  of  a  perfon  We  have  feen  that  there  is  but  one  way  whereby 

prefented  to  a  benefice  belon;j3  to  the  ecclefijftical  one  miy  become  a  pnrfon  or  vicar  :  there  are  miny 
judge.  Hut  becaufe  it  would  lie  nuijatory  in  this  cafe  ways  by  which  one  may  ceafe  to  be  lo.  i.  By  death, 
to  demand  the  reafou  of  refufil  from  the  ordinary,  if  2.  By  ceirun,  in  takln;^  another  benefice  ;  for  by  fta- 
the  patron  were  bound  to  abide  by  his  determination,     tute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  it  any  one  havinjj  a  bene- 

fice  of  81.  per  annum,  or  upwards,  in  the  kins^'s  books, 
(according  to  the  prcfent  valuation),  accepts  any 
other,  the  firll  (hall  be  itdjulged  void,  unlefs  he  ob- 
tains a  difpeufatiou  ;  which  no  one  is)  intitieJ  to  have 
but  the  chaplains  of  the  kin.^  and  others  therein  men- 
tioned, the  brethren  and  fons  of  ldr:!s  and  knights, 
and  dodors  and  bachelors  of  divinity  and  law,  ainiit- 
i.ihituted  by  him  ;  which  ii  a  kind  of  inveititure  of  the  ted  by  the  univcrfilies  of  this  rerilin.  And  a  vacancy 
■fpiritual  part  of  the  benefice  ;  for  by  iuftitution,  the  thus  made  for  want  of  a  difpenfation,  is  called  celion. 
care  of  the  fouls  of  the  parilh  is  committetl  to  the  charge  3.  By  confecration  ;  for,  as  was  mentioned  before, 
of  the  clerk.  When  a  vicar  is  inflituted,  he  (hefides  when  a  clerk  is  promoted  to  a  bifliopric,  all  his  other 
the  ufual  form;)  takes,  if  required  by  the  bifhop,  an  preferments  are  void  the  inltant  that  he  is  confecrated. 
oath  of  perpetual  refidenee;  lot  the  maxim  of  law  is,  But  there  is  a  method,  by  the  favour  of  the  crown,  of 
that  v'lctir'iM  non  hafjef  inrurium  :  and  a5  the  non-refi-  holding  fuch  Uvin  ^i  in  cotnmetidam.  Comment/u,  or  ec- 
deuce  of  the  appropriators  was  the  caufe  of  the  perpe-  c/ijtti  commendata,  \'  a  livin  f  commended  by  the  crown 
tujil  eftabliihmeiit  of  vic.iragts,  the  lav  judges  it  very  to  the  care  of  a  clerk,  to  hold  tdl  a  prooer  paftor  it 
improper  for  them  to  defeat  the  end  of  their  conflitu-  provided  for  it.  This  may  be  temporary  for  one,  two, 
tion,  and' by  abfence  to  create  the  very  mifchief  which  or  three  yeirs,  or  perpetu.il,  being  a  kind  of  difpenfa- 
they  were  appointed  to  remedy  ;  efpeci.illy  as,  if  any  tion  to  avoid  the  vacancy  of  the  living,  and  is  called  a 
profits  are  to  arifefrom  putting  in  a  curate  and  living  commendu  rtlintre.  There  is  alfo  a  commenda  recipere, 
lit  a  diifance  from  the  parifli,  the  appropriator,  who  which  is  to  take  a  benefice  de  novo  in  the  bifliop's  own 
is  the  real  parfon,  has  undoubtedly  the  elder  title  to  gift,  or  the  gift  of  fome  other  patron  confenting  to 
them.  When  the  ordinary  is  alfo  the  patron,  and  the  fame  ;  and  this  is  the  fame  to  him  as  inllitation 
confers  the  living,  the  prefentation  and  inllitutioi  are  and  induction  are  to  another  clerk.  4.  By  refigna- 
one  and  the  fame  aft,  an  J  are  called  a  collation  to  a  tion.  But  this  is  of  no  avail  till  accepted  by  the  or- 
leuijite.  By  inftitution  or  collation  the  church  is  din  \ry,  into  whofe  hands  the  refignation  mull  be  made, 
full,  fo  that  there  can  be  no  frelh  prefentation  till  ano-  5.  By  deprivation,  either  by  tauonical  ctnfures,  or  in 
ther  vacan -y,  at  leaft  in  the  cafe  of  a  common  patron  ;  purfuan.-e  of  divers  penal  (tatutes,  whick  declare  the 
but  the  church  is  not  full  againll  the  king  till  indue-  benefice  void,  for  fome  nonreafance  or  negleft,  or  elfe 
tion  :  nay,  even  if  a  clerk  is  inftituted  upon  tlie  king's  fome  malefeafance  or  crime:  as  for  fimony  ;  for  main- 
])refentacion,  the  crown  my  revoke  it  before  indue-  taining  any  doctiine  in  derogation  of  tlie  king's  fu- 
tion,  aud  piefcnt  another  clerk.  Up  in  inftitution  premicy,  or  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  or  of  the  Iiook 
alio  tlie  clerk  may  enter  on  the  parfona-^e  houfe  and  of  common  prayer ;  for  ne^lefting  after  inftitution  to 
glebe;_  and  take  the  tithes  ;  but  he  cannot  grantor  let  rend  the  liturgy  and  articles  ui  the  church,  or  make 
them,  or  bring  an  aftlon  for  them,  till  induition.  the  Icclarations  againft  Popery,  or  take  the  abjuration- 
See  Induction.  o  ith  ;  for  ufing  any  other  form  ot  prayer  than  the  11-. 

I'cr  the  rights  of  a  pnrfon  or  vicar,  in  his  tithes  and  turgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  or  for  abfenting  hinu- 
ccclcfiaftical  dues,  fee  Tithes,  As  to  his  duties,  they  felf  6d  days  in  one  year  from  a  benefice  belonging  to 
arc  fo  numerous,  that  it  is  imprailicable  to  recite  them  a  Popith  patron,  to  which  the  clerk  was  orefcnted  by 
here  with  any  tolerable  concifenefs  or  accuracy;  but     either  of  the  univedities;  in  all  which,  and  fimilar  cafes, 
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the  reader  who  liia  occafion  may  confult  litjh'jp  Gib- 
fiu's  Codix,  Jvhnfun's  Clergyman^  Fade  Alecrim,  and 
Burn's  F.cchjinjhcnl  Laiu.  Wc  (hall  therefore  only 
juft  mention  the  article  of  refidenee,  upon  the  fup- 
pofitlon  of  which  the  law  doth  fiyle  every  pnrochi  d 
minificr  an  incumbent.  By  ftatute  ir  Henry  Vlfl. 
c.  I  ^.  pevfons  willingly  a'lfenting  themfelves  from 
their  b:;nefices,  for  one  month  together,  or  two  mont'ns 
in  the  year,  incur  a  penalty  of  5 1.  to  the  king, 
and  5  I.  to  any  perfon  that  will  fue  for  the  fame  ;  ex- 
cept diaplaius  to  the  kia^,  or  olbtrs  therein  mcution- 


the  benefice  is  ipfifaUo  void,  without  any  formal  fen- 
tence  of  dcprivicion. 

PARSONAGE,  a  reftory,  or  pari Ih  church,  en- 
dowed with  a  glebe,  hoult-,  Linds,  tiches,  &c.  for  the 
nialnten  mce  of  a  min'ftcr,  with  curt  of  fouls  within 
fuch  par  ifli.     See  P..R40N. 

P.\RSONS,  or  PtRs  INS  (Ro*^er(),  an  eminent  wti- 
ter  of  tke  church  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Nctlier- 
S'.oivey,  near  Bridgewattr,  in  Someifctlhire,  in  1540, 
ind  educated  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  where  he  di-- 
ftiuguilhed  himfelf  as  a  zealous  Prutcftant  and  an  acute 

dif. 
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Pirfoiw,  difputant ;  but  hginq  cVir.r^ed  by  tVe  foelety  with  in- 
^'*''^'  continency  and  rmbc/ilinif  the  (uUefre  irn.ney,  he  went 
'  to  Flanc'tie,  and  dcrlf.red  h'mfelt  a  Cntholic.  After 
travelh'nij-  tc  fevfral  ot'.er  piace?,  lie  tffeftcd  the  cila- 
bliOiment  of  the  Eiighili  rein'uary  -,1.  Rome,  and  pvo- 
ciired  father  AlVn  to  ^e  ihoftn  rettor  of  it.  Ht  hiiti- 
felf  was  a]>poInt,e(I  the  head  of  llie  inilhcn  to  Enf;]an  1, 
in  order  to  dethone  Q^mcn  Elizabeth,  and  it  pcffible 
extirpate  the  Prouftinu  rehgion.  He  acc<'ri.<in<^;ly  carr^e 
over  to  this  kintnlom  in  1580,  End  took  fome  hold 
ftepsi  towards  aciomplilhing  his  purpofe,  in  wh'ch  he 
concealed  hiinfelf  with  jireat  ei  t,  travellinpf  at. out  the 
country  to  gcntlcrru  OS  houfes,  difs  u'tcd  in  the  habit 
foir°times  of  a  foldier,  fcmetinica  of  a  gentleman,  and 
at  other  times  like  a  miniUer  or  an  apparitor  ;  I  ut  fa- 
ther Campian  being  feized  and  tomrr.itted  to  prifon, 
our  author  efcaped  out  of  England  for  fear  of  the 
fanne  fate,  <nd  went  to  R.ome,  where  he  was  made 
reftor  of  the  E.^gh'(h  ftminary.  He  had  lonj^  enter- 
tained the  molt  fangiiine  hopes  of  converting  to  the 
Popifh  faith  the  young  king  of  Scots,  which  he  con- 
fitetcd  as  the  heft  and  moft  effeftual  means  of  hriiiging 
ever  his  fu!  jefls  to  the  fame  rcliijious  principles  ;  but 
finding  it  inip<<frible  to  fuoceed  in  his  dehgn,  he  pul)- 
lifhed  in  1594  his  celebrated  book,  under  the  feigned 
name  of  Dolenmn,  in  erder  to  overthrow,  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power,  the  title  of  that  prince  to  the  crown  of 
England.  He  (.!ied  at  Rome  in  16  ic,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Englifh  college.  Befides  the 
book  already  mentioned,  he  wrote,  i.  A  Defence  of 
the  Catholic  Hierarchy.  2.  The  Eiturgry  of  the  Sa- 
crament of  the  Mafs.  3.  A  Memorial  for  the  Reior- 
ination  ;  and  feveral  other  traiSs. 

PART,  a  portion  of  feme  whole,  confidered  as  di- 
vided or  divifibie. 

Logical  Paht,  is  a  divifion  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  fchoolmen.  It  refers  to  feme  univerfal  as  its 
whole  ;  in  whi^h  fenfe  the  fpeciea  are  parts  of  a  ge- 
nus, and  individuals  or  fingulars  are  parts  of  the  fpe- 
cies. 

Phyjical  Part,  is  that  which,  though  It  enter  the 
compolltion  of  a  whole,  may  yet  be  confidered  apart, 
and  under  its  own  dillinft  idea;  in  which  lenlc,  a  con- 
tinuum is  faid  to  confiif  of  parts.  Phyfiral  parts,  again, 
are  of  two  kinds,  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  ; 
the  firil  are  thofe  of  the  fame  denominatitn  with  foire 
other  ;  the  fecond  of  a  differert  one  :  (See  Homoge- 
neous, &c.)  Parts,  again,  are  diftinguifhed  into  fub- 
jeflive,  elTcntial,  and  'ntegrant.  The  fchoolmen  were 
alfo  the  authors  of  this  divifion. 

Aliquot  Part,  is  a  quantity  which,  be'ng  repeated 
any  number  of  times,  becomes  equsl  to  an  integer. 
Thus  6  is  an  aliquot  p?.it  of  24,  and  5  an  aliquot  part 
of  30,  &c. 

Aliquant  P^rt,  is  a  quantity  which,  being  repeated 
any  number  of  times,  becomes  always  eitiier  gi eater  or 
lefs  than  the  whole.  Thus  5  is  an  aliquant  pait  of  17, 
and  9  an  aliquant  part  of  10,  &c. 

The  aliquant  part  is  refolvable  into  aliquot  parts. 
Thus  15,  an  aliquant  part  of  20,  is  refolvable  into  iol, 
and  ;  a  fourth  part  of  the  fame. 

Parts  of  Speech,  in  grammar,  are  all  the  forts  of 
words  which  can  enter  the  compofuion  of  a  difcourfe. 
See  Gramm.ir. 


PARTERRE,  in  gardening,   a  level  divifion  of   Virfnn 
pround,    which  for  the   moft  pait  facts^the  fouth,  or     _   ", 
bell  front  of  a  houfe,  and  is  (generally  furnifhed  with     nii.'m. 
evergreens,  flower.s  &c.   Thercsre  two  kinds  of  thefe, '-— -y     '  ' 
the  plain  one?  and  the  parterre"  of  emhroideiy. 

Plain  parterres  aie  moft  v^.h-.ablc  in  Euglatwl,  be- 
caufe  of  the  firmiiefs  of  the  Engliili  grafs  tuif,  whic'i 
is  fiiperior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  parterres  of  emhi'oii!erv  are  cut  into  fhcU  and 
fcroll  work,  with  alleys  between  them.  An  oblong, 
or  long  fquare.  is  accounted  the  mail  proper  fi,Ture  fcr 
a  parterre  ;  and  a  parterre  fliould  inJced  be  always 
twice  83  long  as  it  is  broad,  becaufe,  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  pfrfpe(Jh"ve,  a  long  fquare  always  finks 
to  a  fquare;  and  an  exaft  fq'iare  always  appears  lei's 
than  it  really  is.  As  to  the  breadth  of  a  parterre,  it 
is  to  be  proportional  le  to  the  front  of  the  houfe  ;  but 
kfs  than  ICO  feet  in  breailth  is  too  little. 

There  fliould  be  on  each  fide  the  p  rterre  a  terras- 
walk  raifed  for  a  vie^',  snd  the  flut  of  the  praterre  te- 
twecn  the  terrafcs  fhould  never  be  more  than  300  feet, 
at  the  utmoft,  in  breadth,  and  alout  i  40  feet  in  width, 
with  twice  and  a  half  that  in  length,  is  efteemed  a  very 
good  fize  and  proportion. 

PARTHENIUM,  in  hotany:  A  gcnuo  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  mouo=cla  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  or-^ 
der,  C.ompnjitte.  The  male  calyx  is  common  and  penta- 
phyllous  j  the  florets  of  the  diH-t  monopetalous  :  the 
feiTvale  has  five  florets  of  the  radius,  each  with  two 
male  florets  bchuid  it  ;  the  intermediate  female  fupe. 
rior  ;  the  feed  is  naked. 

It  has  been  much  neglefled  in  Europe,  having  on  ^''sA"'-' 
account  of  its  fmell  been  banifhed  from  our  parterres.  ''"'7''  ^'' 
It  is  therefore  indebted  for  its  culture  to  the  A\-Qi'i^^['' 
ftininiiihcd  rank  it  hr^lds  among  the  Cliinefe  flowers. 
The  fl<ill  of  the  florifts,  and  their  coniinu.-.l  care,  have 
brought  this  plant  to  fo  great  perfection,  that  Euro, 
peana  Icarcely  know  it.  The  elegance  and  lightnef* 
of  its  branches,  the  beautiful  indentation  of  its  leave.':, 
the  fpltndour  and  duration  of  its  flowers,  feem  indeed 
to  juftify  the  Jlorimania  of  the  Ch'nefe  for  this  plant. 
They  have,  by  their  attention  to  its  culture,  procured 
more  than  30c  fpecies  of  it  :  every  year  produces  a  new 
one.  A  lift  of  the  names  of  all  thefe  kinds  would  l)e 
equally  tedious  and  difgufling  ;  we  fli,dl  only  fay  i.i 
general,  that  in  its  flowers  «re  united  all  che  pofTi  le 
combinations  of  ftispes  and  colours.  Its  leaves  are  na  • 
lefs  various  :  fome  of  them  are  'hin,  others  thitli  ; 
feme  are  very  fmall,  and  fome  larL'e  tnd  broad  ;  fome 
are  indented  like  thofe  of  the  o  ik,  while  otters  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  cherry  tree  ;  fome  may  lie  fcen  cut 
in  the  form  of  fins,  and  others  are  found  fttrated  01 
the  margin,  and  tapering  towards  the  points. 

Parthenium  is  propagated  in  China  fy  feed,  and  by- 
fuckers,  grafts,  and  flipn.  When  the  florifts  have  a 
fine  plant,  they  fuffer  the  feeds  to  ripen,  and  about  the 
end  of  autumn  fow  them  in  well-prtpared  earth.  Some 
keep  them  in  this  manner  during  winter,  others  fow 
them  in  fpring.  Provided  they  are  v\  atered  after  the 
winter,  they  (hoot  forth,  and  gtow  rapidly.  After  the 
parthenium  has  flowered,  all  its  brr;nches  are  cut  three 
inches  from  the  root,  the  earth  is  hoed  around,  and  a 
little  dung  is  mixed  with  it  ;  and  when  the  cold  be. 
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comes  fevere,  tlie  plant  is  covered  with  ftraw,  or  an  in- 
verted pot.  Thofe  th?.t  are  in  vafes  are  tranfported  to 
the  greenhoufe,  where  they  are  not  watered.  In 
fpring  they  are  uncovered  and  watered,  and  they  (hoot 
forth  a  number  of  ftems  :  of  thefe  fome  florilts  leave 
only  two  or  three,  others  pull  up  the  'AAk,  together 
with  the  whole  root,  and  divide  it  into  feveral  portions, 
which  they  trnnfplant  clfew  here.  There  are  fotr.e  who 
join  two  flips  of  tlifterent  colouis,  in  each  of  which, 
towards  the  bottom,  they  make  a  long-  notch,  almoft 
to  the  pith,  and  afterwards  tie  .them  together  with 
packthread,  that  they  may  remain  clofely  iisited  :  by 
thefe  means  they  obtain  besutiful  flowers,  variegated 
with  whatever  colours  they  choole. 

Patthenium  requires  a  good  expofiire,  and  frefh 
moid  air  that  circulates  freely  :  wlien  (hut  up  clofely 
by  four  walls,  it  foou  lanpuifhes.  The  earth  in  which 
it  is  planted  ought  to  be  rich,  molil,  and  loamy,  and 
prepared  with  great  care.  For  rtfiefliing  it,  the  Chi- 
nefe  ufe  only  rain  or  river-water  ;  and  in  fpring-time, 
they  mix  with  this  water  the  excrements  of  lilk-worms 
or  the  dung  of  their  poultrf  ;  in  fummer,  they  leave 
the  feathers  of  ducks  or  fowls  to  infufe  in  it  for  feve- 
ral days,  after  having  thrown  into  it  a  little  faltpetre  ; 
hut  in  autumn  they  n-ix  with  the  water  a  greater  or 
fmaller  quantity  0/  dried  excrement  reduced  to  pow- 
der, according  as  the  plant  appears  more  or  lefs  vigo- 
rous. During  the  great  heats  of  fummer,  they  water 
it  morning  «nd  evening  ;  but:  they  moiflen  the  leaves 
only  in  the  morning  :  thty  alfo  pLice  fmall  fragments 
•f  brick  round  its  root,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
prrfling  down  the  earth  too  much.  All  this  atten- 
tion may  appear  trifling  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  Is 
founded  upon  experience  and  obfervation,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  afPiftance  of  fuch  minute  care,  that  the  pa- 
tient and  piovident  Chinefe  has  been  able  to  procure, 
from  a  wild  and  aimed  lUnking  plant,  fo  beautiful  and 
odoriferous  flowers.  The  more  common  fpecies  are, 
I.  Hyfterophorus.      2.   Irtegrifolium. 

PAR'l'HIA,  a  celebrated  einpire  of  antiquity, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Media,  on  the  north  by  Hyr- 
cania,  on  the  eaft  by  Aria,  on  the  foutli  by  Carmania 
the  defert  ;  furroundcd  on  every  fide  by  mountains, 
which  illll  ferve  as  a  boundary,  though  it,i  name  is 
now  changed,  having  obtained  that  «{  Eyrac  or  ,'lrai- ; 
and  to  diftin;ui(h  it  from  Chalda-a,  that  o(  Eyrac 
Joawi.  By  Ptolemy  it  is  divided  into  five  diftrirt?, 
viz.  Caminfine,  or  Gamifcne,  Parthytne,  Choroane, 
Atticene,  and  Tabiene.  The  ancient  geographers 
enumerate  a  great  many  cities  in  this  country.  Ptole- 
my in  particular  reckons  25  large  cities  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly n-.ull  lia^e  been  very  populous,  fince  we  have  ac- 
counts of  2000  villages,  bcfiucs  a  number  of  cities,  in 
thi.'s  dlilrii-l  !'eing  deftroyed  by  eartliquakes.  Its  ca- 
pital was  named  Hecatonipolis,  from  the  circumftance  of 
its  having  100  gates.  It  was  a  no'  le  and  magnllirent 
place  ;  and,  according  to  fome,  it  (!111  remain.s  under 
the  n.ime  of  Jfpahan,  the  capital  of  tb.e  prel'ent  Peifian 
empir?. 

Psrthia  is  by  fome  fnppofed  to  have  besn  firft  peo- 
pled by  the  Phctrl  nr  Pathri,  often  mentioned  infcrip. 
tiire,  Mid  will  have  the  Pnrthians  to  be  defcendcd  fi'om 
Pathrufim  the  fon  of  Mitraim.  But  however  true  this 
may  be  witii  regard  to  tb.e  ancient  inhabitants,  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  thofe  Parthi::iis  who  were  fo  famous  in 
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hiftoiy,   defcended  from  the  Scythians,  though  from    Parthia. 
what  tribe  we  are  not  certainly  informed.  * 

The  hiiloiy  of  the  ancient  Parthians  is  totally  loft. 
All  that  we  know  about  them  is,  that  they  were  firft 
fubjeft  to  the  Medes,  afterwards  to  the  Perfians,  and 
laftly  to  Alexander  the  Great.  After  his  death  the 
province  fell  to  .Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was  held  by  him 
and  his  fucctlTors  till  the  reign  of  Antlochus  Theus, 
about  the  year  250  before  Chrift.  At  this  time  the 
Parthians  revolted,  and  chofe  one  Arfaces  for  their 
king.  The  immediate  caufe  of  this  revolt  was  the  Caufe  of 
lewdntfs  of  Agathocles,  to  whom  Antiochus  had  com- 'he  Per- 
mitted the  care  of  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  E,,. 'hians  re- 
phrates.  This  man  made  an  infamous  attempt  on  Te- ^nfj^^] 
ridates,  a  youth  of  great  beauty;  which  fo  enraged  Thcus. 
his  brother  Arfaces,  that  he  excited  his  countrymen  to 
revolt  ;  and  before  .Intiochus  had  leifure  to  attend  to 
the  rebellion,  it  bc-cam.e  coo  powerful  to  be  crulhed. 
Seleucus  Calllnicus,  the  fucceffor  of  Antiochus  Theus, 
attempted  to  reduce  Arfaces  ;  but  the  latter  having 
had.  fo  much  time  to  ftrengthen  himfclf,  defeated  and 
drove  his  artigonlft  out  of  the  country.  Seleucus, 
however,  in  a  fhort  time,  undertook  another  expedi- 
tion againft  Arfaces  ;  but  was  ftlU  more  unfortunate 
than  he  had  been  in  the  former,  being  not  only  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle,  but  taken  prifoner,  and  died 
in  captivity.  The  day  on  which  Arfaces  gained  this 
victory  was  ever  after  obferved  among  the  Parthians  as 
an  extraordinary  feilival.  Arfaces  being  thus  fully 
eftablifhed  in  his  new  kingdom,  reduced  Hyrcania 
and  fome  other  provinces  under  his  power;  and  was  at 
laft  killed  in  a  battle  againil  Arearathes  IV.  king  of 
Cappadocia.  From  this  prince  all  the  other  kings  of 
Parthia  took  the  furname  of  Arfaces,  as  thofe  of  E- 
gypt  did  that  of  Plolemy  from  Ptolemy  Soter. 

Arfaces  I.  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Arfaces  II. 
who,  entering  Media,  made  himfclf  mafter  of  that 
country,  while  Antiochus  the  Great  was  engaged  in 
a  war  with  Ptolemy  Euergetes  ki  ig  of  Egypt.  An- 
tlochus,  however,  wa^  no  fooner  difengaged  from  that 
vi'ar,  than  he  marched  with  all  his  forces  ag;iinft  Ar- 
faces, and  at  firft  drove  him  quite  out  of  Media.  But 
he  foon  returned  with  an  army  of  ioo,coD  foot  and 
20,000  horfe,  with  which  he  put  a  ftop  to  t';e  further 
progrefs  of  Antiochus  ;  and  a  treaty  was  foon  after 
concluded,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Arfaces  Ihould 
remain  mafter  of  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  upon  condi- 
tion of  his  afiifting  him  in  his  wars  with  other  nations. 

Arfaces  II.  was   fucceeded    by   his  fon   Prlapatius,  ponqy^dg 
who  rc'gned  15  years,  and  left  three  fons,  Phraiiatcs,  of  ihe  Par. 
Mlthridates,  and  Artabanus.      Phrahatcs,  the   eldeft,  thiai)  nio- 
fiiccceded  to  the  throne,   and  reduced   under  his  fub-  "''^'•"*- 
jeftion  the  Mardi,  who  had  never  I  een  conquered  by 
?ny  but  Alexan.ltr  the  Great.    After  him,  his  1  tother 
Mlthridates  was  invefttd  with  tlie  reg.d  dignity.      He 
reduced  the  BaSlrian.;,  Meues,  Perfiiius,  Elyire:.ns,  and 
over-ran  in  a  manner  ail   the  eaft,   penetrating  beyond 
the  boundaries  ot  Alexander's  conquefts.      Drmetrius 
Nicatcr,   who  then   reigned  in   Syria,   endeavoured  to 
recover  thofe   provinces  ;   but   his   army  wis  entirely 
dettroyed,   and  hlm(el(  taken  jirifoner,   in  which  ftate 
he  remained  till  his. death  ;  after  wliich  viflory  Mlth- 
ridates ma>Ie  himfelf  mafter  of  Babylonia  anil  Mefopo- 
t'amla,   fo  that   be  now  commane'ei  all  the  provinces 
hom  between  the  Euphrates  and  th:  Ganges. 

JMithri- 
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?*an1iU.  Ivlit'nri3ates  iia]  in  the  371!)  year  of  his  reign,  aTid 
'■^~  lefc  the  throne  to  his  (on  Phrahztcs  II.  who  was  fcarcc 
Anip'chns  f*'''*'^  '"  ^'^  kingdom  when  Atitiochus  SiJetej  msrch- 
Siiletes  lie-  d  againfl  hin  at  the  head  of  a  n'jmeror.s  ar.ny,  under 
Oroycd  pretence  of  delivering  his  brother  Demetvias,  who  vas 
tlill  in  captivity.  Phrahnlca  was  defeated  in  three 
pitrhei  battle:;;  in  confequence  of  which  he  loft  all  the 
countries  concjiiercd  by  hi3  father,  nnd  was  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  the  anciciU  Parth'an  klr.gdom. 
Antiochui  did  Rot,  hoivever,  long  enjoy  his  good  for- 
tune ;  for  ills  army,  on  eccount  of  their  number,  a- 
mountin^  to  no  fewer  than  400,000,  being  obliged  to 
ftparate  to  fuch  dif.ancrsas  prevented  them,  in  cafe  ef 
■any  fudden  nttr.ck,  from  joining  together,  the  inha' i- 
trnt."!,  whora  t!ity  had  moll  cruelly  oppreflld,  taking 
?idvavitage  of  this  feparation,  confpir^d  with  the  Pnr- 
thiiins  to  deilroy  them.  This  w^.s  accordingly  ixe- 
tuted  ;  and  the  vaft  army  of  Ai-.tiocbus,  with  the  mo- 
narch himfelf,  were  fiaiightered  in  one  day,  rcar<;s  a 
{\n;Ae  ptifon  efcaping  to  carry  the  news  to  Syria. 
Phii.h:te?,  el:.ted  with  this  fucctfs,  pii/pofed  to  invaiie 
Syria  ;  bnt  in  the  mean  time,  happening  to  qurjrel 
with  the  Sc)thijns,  he  was  by  them  cut  off  with  his 
while  army,  and  was  fuccecded  by  his  uncle  rirta- 
banus. 

'Hie  new  king  enjoyed  his  dignity  but  a  ver^-  fhort 
time,  bein^,  a  few  d.iys  after  his  arcefTion,  killel  in 
another  battle  with  the  Stythian-s.  He  wis  fucceeded 
by  Pacorui  I.  who  entered  into  on  alliance  with  the 
Romans;  and  hie  by  Fhraha'es  III.  'J'his  momrch 
took  under  his  proteAion  Tigranes  the  fon  of  Ti- 
gran-s  the  Great,  king  of  Armenia,  gave  him  his 
daughti-r  in  mavriage,  and  invaded  the  kingdom  with 
a  defign  to  place  the  fon  on  the  throne  ot  Armenia  ; 
but  on  die  spproach  of  Pompey  he  thought  proper  to 
letlie,  and  Toon  after  fclem."dy  renewed  the  treaty  with 
the  Ronian^. 

Phrah^te.s  was   murdered  hy  his  children  Mithrida- 

tes  and  Orodes  ;  and  foon  after  the  former  wat  put  to 

death  by  his  brother,  who  thus  became  fole  mailer  of 

the  Parthian  eir.p-re.      In  his  reign  happened  the  me- 

f         morable  war  with  the   Remans  under  Craffus.     This 

Craffus  re-  was  occafiontd  not  by  any  breach  of  treaty  on  the  fide 

war^wkl"  °'  ''^^  Parthians,  but  through  the  lliarfteful  averice  of 

»>ie  Par-      Craffur.      The  whole  Roman  trrpire  at  that  lime  had 
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been  divided  bttwetn  Cxfar,  Pompey,  and  Craffus ; 
and  by  virtue  of  thrt  partition,  the  esllern  yrovincts 
had  fal'cn  to  the  lot  rf  CralTuf-.  No  fooner  was  he  in- 
vellcd  with  this  dignity,  than  he  refolved  to  carry  the 
war  into  Parthia,  in  order  to  enrich  hlmfelf  with  the 
fjioils  of  that  people,  who  were  then  looked  upon  to 
be  very  wealthy.  Some  of  the  tribunes  oppofcd  lam, 
as  the  Parthians  had  religioufiy  obftrved  the  treaty  ; 
but  Craffus  havirj:,  by  the  aJTiilance  of  Pompty,  car- 
ried every  thing  before  him,  left  Rome  in  the  year  55 
B.  C.  and  purfued  his  march  to  Brundufium,  where  he 
immediately   embarked  his  troops,  though   the  wind 
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very  high  ; 
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thian  domln'ont,  begap.  hcflUities.  Astlu  cnctTiy  liai  ^  'P.^rtlih. 
not  expeftcd  an  invafion,  they  were  quit;  unprepared  "^ 
for  rcfdlance ;  and  therefore  Craflua  over-ran  all  Me- 
fopotamla  ;  and  if  he  Iwd  t:  kjn  advantage  of  the  con- 
fternation  wliich  the  Parthians  were  in,  might  have 
alio  reduced  ]J.d)y!onia.  But  inftead  of  thif,  early  in 
the  autumn,  he  repaffcd  the  E'iphrates,  leaving  ov.'j 
7003  foot  and  loco  horfe  to  garrlfon  the  places  h*; 
bad  reduced  ;  and  pi:tting  his  ariViy  into  v.'intcr  quar- 
ters in  Syria,  gave  hlmfclf  totally  up  to  his  favourite 
piiflion  of  amaffi.^g  money. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  the  Roman  general  drew  his 
forces  out  of  their  winter  quarttrsj  in  order  to  purfce 
the  war  with  vigour;  but,  during  the  winter,  Orodcs 
had  collected  a  very  rumersus  army,  and  was  well 
prepared  to  oppof;  him.  Before  he  entered  upon  ac- 
tion, however,  the  Parthian  monarch  fcnt  anibaffadcrs 
to  Cvafl'us,  in  order  to  e5:polluhte  v.-ith  him  on  his  in- 
juftice  in  attacking  an  ally  of  the  Roman  empire;  but 
Craffus,  without  attending  to  what  ihey  fiid,  only  re- 
turned foranfwcr,  that  ''  they  fhould  have  his  anfwef 
at  Seleucla." 

Orodes,  finding  that  a  war  was  not  to  be  avoided, 
divided  his  army  into  two  bodies.  One  he  command- 
ed In  perfon,  and  marched  tovvatds  Armenia,  in  order 
to  (  ppofc  the  king  of  that  country,  who  had  iv.Ifed  a 
ccnfidcrable  ?rmy  to  affift  the  Romans.  The  ether  he 
fent  into  MefopotTmla,  under  the  command  of  Sure-  a 
r.a  or  Surcnas,  a  moH  experienced  general,  by  whofe  Hi-  loWicrs 
ccnduft  all  the  cities  which  CrafTr.s  had  redu'.ed  were''^""^^"^' 
quickly  retaken.  On  this  fnme  Romsn  foldicrs  who"^ 
made  their  efeape,  and  Bed  to  the  camp  cf  CialfuF, 
filled  the  minds  of  his  army  with  terror  at  the  acco.uuts 
of  the  num'.cr,  power,  and  ftreiigth,  of  the  enemy. 
They  told  thtir  fellow-foldicrp,  th;t  the  Partliians 
were  very  numerous,  brave,  and  well-dlfciplined  ;  that 
it  was  Impoffible  to  overtake  them  when  they  fled,-  or 
efeape  them  when  they  purfued  ;  that  their  defeii-five 
weapons  wcie  proof  agyiiill  the  Roman  darts,  and 
their  offennve  weapons  fo  {harp,  that  no  luckier  was 
proofsgaIr.il  them,  &c.  Craffus  looked  upon  nil  this 
only  as  the  ctTeds  of  cowardice  :  but  the  common  fol- 
diers,  and  even  many  of  the  chief  officers,  were  fo  dlf- 
lieartened,  that  Cafiius,  the  fame  who  afterwards  con- 
fplred  agalnll  Corfar,  and  ni'oft  cf  the  legionary  tri- 
bunes, advlfed  Craffus  to  fufpenj  liij  march,  and  cou- 
firier  better  cf  the  eiiterprlfe  before  he  proceeded  fjr- 
ther  In  It.  But  Craffus  o'.ftinacely  perfilled  In  his  for- 
mer refolution,  being  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  Ar- 
tabazus  king  of  Arn.enia,  v.'ho  brought  with  him  Coco 
hoife,  and  prcmifed  to  fend  io,c;o  cuiraffiers  and 
30,coo  foot,  whenever  he  fhould  iland  in  need  of 
them.  At  the  fame  time,  he  adTlfcd  him  by  no 
mear.s  to  mirch  his  army  thrcugh  the  plains  of  Mefo- 
potamia,  but  to  take  his  route  over  the  ir.ountains  of 
Armenia.  He  told  him,  that  as  Armenia  was  a 
mountainous  country,  the  enemy's  cavalr)-,  in  which 


and   after  a  difficult    paffage,   where     their  main  ftrength  confified,  would  there  be  entirely 

ufelrfs ;  End  be  fide;,  liis  army  weuld  there  be  plenti- 
fully fupplied  with  all  r.-.anner  of  neoe ffarles  :  whereas^ 
if  he  marched  by  the  wjy  of  Mtfopotamia,  he  would 
be  peipetually  hariffed  by  the  Parthian  horfe,  and  fre- 
quently be  obliged  to  lead  his  arm.y  thrcugh  fandy  de- 
lerts,  where  he  would  be  diilreffed  fcr  want  c  f  vviter 
and  all  other  provifions.  This  fdutary  advice,  how- 
5  F  €vsr) 


he  lofl  many  of  his  fliip<;,  he  rcach-ed  the  ports  of  Ga 

latia. 
jj,     ,  Frcni  Calatia  Craffus  baflcned  lo  Syria,  and  pafs- 

the  temple  '^S  through  Judea.  plundered  the  temple  at  Jerufalem 
«  Jerufa-  in  his  way.  He  then  marched  with  as  great  expedl- 
leai,  tion   as   he  could  to  the  river  Euphrates,   v/hich   he 

crofTed  on  a  bridge  of  boats :  and,   entering  the  Par- 
VolXIII.  Parill. 
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Parthia.  ev«r,  was  rejefted,  and  Craflus  entered  Me/opotamia 
»         with  an  army  of  about  40,000  men. 

The  Romans  had  no  fooner  crofTed  the  Euphrates, 
than  Ccflius  advifed  his  general  to  a.lvance  to  fome  of 
ihofe  towns  in  which  the  garrifons  yet  remained,  in 
order  to  h:ilt  and  refrefh  his  troops  :  or  if  he  did  not 
choofe  to  follow  this  advice,  he  faid  that  his  heft  way 
would  be  to  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
to  Seleucia  ;  as  by  this  method  he  would  prevent  the 
Pajthians  from  furrounding  him,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  woidd  be  plentifully  fupplied  with  provillons  from 
his  (hips.  Of  this  advice  Craffus  feemed  to  approve  ; 
but  was  difiuadtd  by  Abgarus  king  of  EdefTa,  whom 
TU9  king  of  ^Y^^  Romans  took  for  an  ally,  but  who  was  in  reality  a 
tiaitor  fent  by  Surenas  to  bring  about  the  deftruiftion 
of  the  Roman  army. 

Under  the  conduft  of  this  faithlefs  guide,  the  Ro- 
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merous  as  was  reprefented,  he  changed  this  difpofition,   Parthr». 
and  believing  only  the  man  who  betrayed  him,  drew  » 

up  his  troops  in  a  fquare,  which  faced  every  way,  and 
had  on  each  fide  12  cohorts  in  front.  Near  each  co- 
hort he  placed  a  troop  of  horfe  to  fuppovt  them,  that 
they  might  charge  with  the  greater  fecurity  and  bold- 
nefs.  Thus  the  whole  army  looked  more  like  one 
phalanx  than  troops  drawn  up  in  manipull,  with  fpa- 
ces  between  them,  after  the  Roman  manner.  The  ge- 
neral himfelf  commanded  in  the  centre,  his  fon  in  the 
left  wing,  and  Caffius  in  the  right. 

In  this  order  they  advanced  to  the  banks  of  a  fmall 
river  called  the  Ba/i//us,  the  fight  of  which  was  v?ry 
plesfing  to  the  foldiers;  who  were  much  haraffed  with 
drought  and  excefiive  heat.  Moil  of  the  officers 
were  for  encamping  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  or  ra- 
ther rivulet,  to  give  the  troops  time  to  refrelh  ihem- 


nians  entered  a  vaft  green  plain  divided  by  many  rivu-  fclves  after  the  fatigues  of  fo  long  and  pa 
lets.  Their  march  proved  very  eafy  through  this  fine 
country  ;  but  the  farther  they  advanced,  the  worfe  the 
roads  became,  infomuch  that  they  were  at  laft  obliged 
to  climb  up  rocky  mountains,  which  brought  them 
to  a  dry  and  fandy  plain,  where  they  could  neither 
find  fop.d  to  fatisfy  their  hunger,  nor  water  to  quench 
their  third.  Abgarus  then  began  to  be  fufpeiSed  by 
the  tribunes  and  other  oSRcersj  who  earneftly  intreated 
CraflTus  not  to  follow  him  any  longer,  but  to  retreat  to 
the  mountains ;  at  the  fame  time  an  exprcfs  arrived 
from  Artabazus,  acquainting  the  Roman  general  that 
Orodes  had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a  great  army, 
and  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  troops  at  home, 
in  order  to  defend  his  own  dominions.  The  fame 
meflenger  advifed  Craflus  in  his  mafter's  name  to  avoid 
by  all  means  the  barren  plains,  where  his  army  would 
certainly  perilh  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  by  all 
means  to  approach  Armenia,  that  they  might  join 
their  forces  againft  the  common  enemy.  But  all  was 
to  no  purpofe  ;  CrafTus,  fnftead  of  hearkening  either 
to  the  advice  of  the  king  or  his  own  officers,  firft 
flew  into  a  violent  paffion  with  the  meflengers  of  Ar- 
tabazus, and  then  told  his  troops,  that  they  were  not 
to  expeft  the  delights  of  Campania  in  the  moft  remote 
parts  of  the  world. 

Thus  they  continued  their  march  for  fomc  days 
crofs  a  defert,  the  very  fight  of  which  was  fufficient 
to  throw  them  into  the  utmoft  defpair;  for  they  could 
not  perceive,  either  near  them  or  at  a  diftance,  the 
lead:  tree,  plant,  or  brook,  not  fo  much  as  an  hill,  or 
a  fingle  blade  ef  grafs  ;  nothing  was  to  be  feen  all 
around  them  but  huge  heaps  of  burning  fand.  The 
Romans  had  fcarcely  got  through  this  defert,  when 
word  was  brought  them  by  their  fcouts,  that  a  nume- 
rous army  of  Parthiaos  was  advancing  full  march  to  at- 
tack them  ;  for  Abgarus,  under  pretence  of  going  out 
on  parties,  had  often  conferred  with  Surenas,  and  con- 
certed meafures  with  him  for  deftroying  the  Roman 
army.  Upon  this  advice,  which  occafioned  great  con- 
fufion  in  the  camp,  the  Romans  being  quite  exhaufted 
and  tired  out  with  their  long  and  troublefome  marL-h, 
Craflus  drew  up  his  men  in  battalia,  following  at  firfl; 
the  advice  of  Cafiius,  who  w  as  for  extending  the  in- 
fantry as  wiole  as  poflihle,  that  they  might  take  up 
the  more  ground,  and  by  that  means  prevent  the  ene- 
my from  furrounding  them;  but  Abgnrus  aifuring  the 
proconful  that  the  Parthian  forces  were  not  fo  nu- 
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march  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  procure  certain  in- 
telligence of  the  number  and  difpofition  of  the  Par- 
thian army  ;  but  CrafTus,  fuffering  himfvlf  to  be  hur- 
ried on  by  the  inconfidtrate  ardour  of  his  fon,  and  the 
horfe  he  commanded,  only  allowed  the  legions  to  taka 
a  meal  fl:anding  ;  and  before  this  could  be  done  by 
eU,  he  ordered  them  to  advance,  not  do  vly,  and  halt- 
ing now  and  then,  after  the  Roman  manner,  but  as 
fail  as  they  could  move,  till  they  came  in  fight  of  tha 
enemy,  who,  contrary  to  their  expeftation,  did  not 
appear  either  fo  numerou";  or  fo  terrible  as  they  had 
been  reprefented  ;  but  this  was  a  flratagem  of  Surenas, 
who  had  concealed  his  men  in  convenient  places,  or- 
dering them  to  cover  their  arms,  left  their  brightnefs  xhe  battle 
(Tiould  betray  them,  and,  ftarting  up  at  the  firft  fignal,  of  Cairhs. 
to  attack  the  enemy  on  all  fides.  The  ftratagem  had 
the  defired  effefl  ;  for  Surenas  no  fooner  gave  the  fig- 
nal,  than  the  Parthians,  riflng  as  it  were  out  of  the 
ground,  with  dreadful  cries,  and  a  moft  frightful  noife» 
advanced  againft  the  Romans,  who  were  greatly  fur- 
prifed  and  difmayed  at  that  fight  ;  and  much  more  fo, 
when  the  Parthians,  throwing  off  the  covering  of  their 
arms,  appeared  in  fhining  cuirafles,  and  helmets  cf 
burniftied  fteel,  finely  mounted  on  horfes  covered  all 
over  with  armour  of  the  fame  metal.  At  their  head 
appeared  young  Surenas,  in  a  rich  drefs,  and  was  the 
firft  who  charged  the  enemy,  endeavouring,  with  his 
pikemen,  to  break  through  the  firft  ranks  of  the  Ro- 
man army  ;  but  finding  it  too  clofe  and  impenetrable, 
the  cohorts  fupporting  each  other,  he  fell  back,  and 
retired  in  a  feeming  confufion  :  but  the  Romans  were 
much  furprifed  when  they  faw  themftlves  fuddenly 
furrounded  on  all  fides,  and  galled  with  continual 
ftiowers  of  arrows.  Cran"us  ordered  his  light-armed 
foot  and  archers  to  advance,  and  charge  the  enemy  ; 
but  they  were  foon  repulfed,  and  forced  to  cover 
themfelves  behind  the  heavy-armed  foot.  Then  the 
Parthian  horfe,  advancing  near  the  Romans,  difchar- 
ged  ftiowers  of  arrows  upon  them,  every  one  of  which 
did  execution,  the  legionaries  being  drawn  up  in  fuch 
clofe  order,  that  it  was  irapofiiSle  for  the  enemy  to 
mifs  their  aim.  .'\s  their  arrows  were  of  an  extraordi- 
nary weight,  and  difcharged  with  incredible  force  and 
impetuofity,  nothlog  was  proof  againft  them.  The 
two  wings  advanced  in  good  order  to  rcpulfe  them, 
but  to  no  cffeft;  for  the  Parthians  (hot  their  arrows 
with  as  great  dextenty  when  their  backs  were  turned, 
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P.irthia.    09  when  tliey  faced  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  the  Romans, 
"•"v  v'hether  they  kept   tlie!r  ground,  or  pin  fticd  the  fly- 

ing enemy,  were  equally  annoyed  willi  their  fatal  ar- 
rows. 

The  Romans,  as  long  as  they  had  any  hopes  that 
the  Parthians,  after  having  Ipent  their  arrows,  would 
either  betake  thcmftlves  to  flifilit,  or  engage  them 
hand  to  hand,  flood  their  jpiound  wilh  great  refulu- 
tion  and  intrepidity  ;  but  when  they  obfervcd  that 
there  were  a  great  many  camels  in  their  rear  loaded 
with  arrows,  and  that  thofe  who  emptied  their  qui- 
vers wheeled  about  to  fill  them  anew,  they  began  to 
lofe  courage,  and  loudly  to  complain  of  their  general 
for  fuiTering  them  thus  to  iiand  ftlll,  and  ferve  only  as 
R  butt  to  the  enemy's  arrows,  which,  they  well  faw, 
would  not  be  fxhaulled  till  they  were  all  killed  to  a 
man.  Hereupon  C'raff"u8  ordered  his  fon  to  advance, 
at  all  adventures,  and  attack  the  enemy  with  1300 
horfe,  ?oo  archers,  and  8  cohorts.  But  the  Parthians 
no  fooner  faw  this  choice  body  (for  it  was  the  flower 
of  the  army)  marching  up  aEjainft  them,  than  they 
«hteled  about,  and  betook  themfelves,  according  to 
their  cudotn,  to  flight.  Hereupon  young  Crafl'us,  cry- 
ing out  as  loud  as  he  could,  Theyjly  before  us,  puflied 
on  full  fpeed  after  them,  not  doubting  but  he  fliould 
gain  a  complete  viftory  ;  but  when  he  was  at  a  great 
diftsnce  from  the  main  body  of  the  Roman  army,  he 
perceived  his  miftake  ;  for  thofe  who  before  had  fled, 
facing  about,  charged  him  with  incredible  fury.  Young 
Craffus  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  hoping  that  the  ene- 
my, upon  feeing  their  fmall  number,  would  not  be 
afraid  to  come  to  a  clofe  fight  :  but  herein  he  was 
likewife  greatly  difappointed  ;  for  the  Parthians,  con- 
tenting themfelves  10  oppofe  his  front  with  their  heavy 
armed  horfe,  furrounded  him  on  all  fides  ;  and,  keep- 
ing at  a  diftance,  difcharged  inceflant  (howers  of  ar- 
rows upon  the  unfurtnnate  Romans,  thus  furrounded 
and  pent  up.  The  Parthian  cavalry,  in  wheeling 
about,  raifed  fo  thick  a  duft,  that  the  Romans  could 
fcnrce  fee  one  another,  much  lefs  the  enemy  :  never- 
thelefe,  they  found  themfelves  wounded  with  arrows, 
though  they  could  not  perceive  whence  they  came.  In 
a  fhort  time,  the  place  where  they  ftood  «as  all  Itrown 
,,         with  dead  bodies 

Some  of  the  unhappy  Romans  finding  their  entrails 
torn,  and  many  overcome  by  the  exquifite  torments 
they  fuffered,  rolled  themfelves  in  the  fand  with  the 
arrows  in  their  bodies,  and  expired  in  that  manner. 
Others  endc-avouring  to  tear  out  by  force  the  bearded 
points  of  the  arrows,  only  made  the  wounds  the  larger 
and  incri-afed  tbeir  pain.  Moll  of  them  died  In  this 
manner  ;  and  thofe  who  outlived  their  companions  were 
no  more  in  a  condition  to  aft;  for  when  young  Craf- 
fus  exhorted  them  to  march  up  to  the  enemy,  fome 
fhowed  him  their  wounded  bodies,  others  their  hands 
nailed  to  their  bucklers,  and  fome  their  feet  pierced 
through  and  pinned  to  the  ground  :  fo  that  it  was 
equally  impoflible  for  them  either  to  attack  the  enemy 
or  defenii  themfelves.  1  he  young  commander,  there- 
fore, leaving  his  infantry  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
advanced  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  againtl  their  heavy- 
armed  horfe.  The  thoufand  Gauls  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  well,  charged  the  enemy 
with  incredible  boldnefs  and  vigour  ;  but  their  lances 
did  little  execution  on  men  armed  with  cuirafies,  and 
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horfes  covered  with  tried  armour  :  however,  they  beha-  Parthin. 
ved  with  great  refohition  ;  for  fome  of  them  taking  » 
hold  of  the  enemy's  fpcara,  and  clofing  with  them, 
threw  them  o(f  their  horfes  on  the  ground,  where  they 
lay  without  bting  able  to  ilir,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
weight  of  their  irmour;  others  difrnounting,  crept  un- 
der the  enemy's  horfes,  and  thrufting  their  fwoi  !s  into 
their  btliles,  made  them  throw  their  riders.  Thus  the 
brave  Gauls  fought,  though  greatly  harafied  with  heat 
and  thirft,  which  they  were  not  accullomed  to  bear, 
till  molt  of  their  horfes  were  killed,  and  their  com- 
mander dangcroufly  wounded.  They  then  thought  it 
advifable  to  retire  to  their  infantry,  which  they  no 
fooner  joined,  than  the  Parthians  invelled  them  anew, 
making  a  moil  dreadful  havock  of  th<;m  with  their  ar- 
rows. In  this  defperate  condition,  Crafi'us,  fpying  a 
riling  ground  at  a  imall  diftance,  led  the  remuins  of 
his  detachment  thither,  with  a  dcfign  to  defend  him- 
felf  in  the  bell  manner  he  could,  till  fuccours  Ihould 
be  fent  him  from  his  father.  The  Parthians  purfutd 
him;  and  having  furrounded  him  In  his  new  poll,  con- 
tinued fliowerlng  arrows  upon  his  men,  till  mod  of 
them  were  either  killed  or  difabled,  v^Ithout  being  able 
to  make  ufe  of  their  arms,  or  give  the  enemy  proofs 
of  their  valour. 

Young  Craffus  had  two  Greeks  with  him,  who  had 
fettled  in  the  city  of  Carrha;.  Thefe,  touched  with 
conipaffion,  at  feeing  fo  brave  a  man  reduced  to  fuch 
ftraits,  prefled  him  to  retire  with  them  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Ifclines,  which  had  declared  for  the 
Romans ;  but  the  young  Roman  rejefted  their  propo- 
fal  with  indignation,  telling  them,  that  he  would  ra- 
ther die  a  thoufand  times  than  abandon  fo  many  valiant 
men,  wiio  facrificed  their  lives  for  his  fake.  Having 
returned  this  anfwer  to  his  two  Greek  friends,  he  em- 
braced and  difmllTed  them,  giving  them  leave  to  re- 
tire and  flilft  for  themfelves  In  the  bell  manner  they 
could.  As  for  hlmfclf,  having  now  loll  all  hepes  of 
being  relieved,  and  feeing  moll  of  hia  men  and  friends  ,, 
killed  round  him,  he  gave  way  to  his  grief;  and,  not  The  death 
being  able  to  make  ufe  of  his  arm,  which  was  fliot°f  >"""S 
through  with  a  large  barljed  arrow,  he  prefented  his 
fide  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  ordered  him  to  put 
an  end  to  his  unhappy  life.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cenfarius  a  fenator,  by  Megabacchus  an 
experienced  and  brave  officer,  and  by  moll  of  the  no- 
bility whs  ferved  under  him.  Five  hundred  com- 
mon foldicrs  were  taken  prifoners,  and  the  reft  cut  in 
pieces. 

The  Parthians,  having  thus  cut  off  or  taken  the 
whole  deatchment  commanded  by  young  Crafliis, 
marched  without  delay  agalnlt  his  father,  who,  up- 
on the  firft  advice  that  the  enemy  fled  before  his  fon, 
and  were  clofely  purfued  by  him,  had  taken  heart,  the 
more  becaufe  thofe  who  had  remained  to  make  head 
againll  him  feeraed  to  abate  much  of  their  ardour,  the 
greatell  part  of  them  having  marched  with  the  reft 
againll  his  fon.  Wherefore,  having  encouraged  his 
troops,  he  had  retired  to  a  fmall  hill  in  his  rear,  to 
wait  there  till  his  fon  returned  from  the  purfult. 
Young  Craffus  had  difpatched  frequent  exprcffes  to  his 
father,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  danger  he  was  in ; 
but  they  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  been 
by  them  put  to  the  fword  :  only  the  laft,  who  had 
efcaped  with  great  difficulty,  arrived  fafe,  and  inform- 
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cJ  lilia  tiiat  Lis  fon  was  lofi  if  he  diJ  not  fen i  (am  aa 
immediate  aaJ  powerful  reinforcement.  This  news 
threw  Ciaffus  into  the  utmoft  ccnlkrr.ation  ;  a  thou- 
fand  affcdting  thoughts  rofe  in  Lis  mind,  and  di-lurb- 
ed  his  reafon  to  fiith  a  degree,  that  he  fcarce  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  However,  the  defirs  he  had  of 
faving  his  fon,  and  fo  many  brave  Romans  who  were 
under  his  command,  made  liim  immediately  decamp, 
and  march  to  their  afhibnce  ;  but  he  was  not  gon-; 
f.u  b.'*'ore  lie  was  met  by  the  Parlhians,  who,  with 
loud  ihouts,  and  fongs  of  viftory,  gave,  -ct  a  di- 
i^ance,  ti'.e  unhappy  father  notice  of  his  misfortune. 
They  had  cut  off  youn;<  CrafTus's  head,  and,  having 
fixed  it  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  were  advancing  full 
fpeed  to  f.dl  on  the  father.  As  they  drew  near,  Craf- 
fus  was  ftruck  with  thit  difmal  and  afFefting  fight; 
but,  on  this  occafion,  behaved  Mte  an  hc-ro:  for  though 
fce  was  under  the  deepell  concern,  he  had  the  prefence 
of  wind  to  ftille  his  grief,  for  fear  of  difcouraglng  the 
army,  and  to  cry  out  to  the  difmnycd  troops,  "  This 
rriistortune  is  entirely  mine  ;  the  lofs  of  one  man  can- 
not affeft  the  viclory  :  Let  us  charge,  lit  us  fight  like 
Romans :  if  you  htive  any  compafTion  for  a  father  wlio 
hasjufl  now  loft  a  fon  whofe  valour  you  admired,  let 
it  appear  in  your  rage  and  icfe;  tment  againll  thife  iii- 
fiilting  barbarians."  Thus  Crafliis  ftrove  to  reinim  jte 
his  troops  ;  but  his  efforts  were  unfuccelsfnl  :  their 
coura.je  was  quite  funk,  as  appeared  from  the  faint  and 
Janguidiiiig  tliGUt  whicli  they  raifed,  according  to  cu- 
ilom,  before  the  action.  When  t)ie  fignal  was  given, 
the  Parthians,  keeping  to  their  old  way  of  fighting, 
dif.harged  clouds  of  arrows  on  the  legionarlrs,  with- 
out draw:n_^  near  them  ;  which  did  fucii  diea  '.ful  exe- 
cution, that  many  of  the  Romans,  to  avoid  the  ar- 
lows,  which  occafioned  a  long  and  painful  death, 
threw  thcmfclves,  like  men  in  defpair,  en  the  enemy's 
heavy-arm.-d  horfe,  feeklng  from  their  fpears  a  more 
^uick  and  eafy  k  nd  of  death.  Thus  the  P^.rthians 
■continued  plying  them  inceffanly  with  their  arrows 
till  nrght,  when  they  left  the  field  of  battle,  crying 
cut,  that  they  would  allow  the  f.'.tlicr  one  night  to  la- 
ment the  death  of  his  fon. 

This  was  a  melancholy  night  for  the  RofTiaas.  Craf- 
fus  kept  himfelf  concealed  from  the  fnl.'.iery,  lying  not 
in  the  general's  tent,  but  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the 
tare  ground,  with  his  isead  wra;»ped  up  in  his  p  luda- 
inentum  or  military  cloak  :  and  was,  in  that  foilorn 
condition,  fays  Plutarch,  a  great  example  to  the  vul- 
gar, of  the  inftabillty  of  fortune  ;  to  the  wife,  a  ftill 
greater  of  the  pernicious  effcAs  of  avarice,  temerity, 
snd  ambition.  0<3avius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and 
CafPnis,  approached  him,  and  endeavoured  to  raife  him 
■up  an  1  coni'ole  him  :  but,  feeing  him  quite  funk  un- 
der the  weight  of  his  ailliftion,  and  deaf  to  all  com- 
fort, they  fummoned  a  council  of  war,  cornpofed  of 
all  the  chief  officers  ;  wherein  it  was  unanimoufly  re- 
folvcd,  that  they  (hould  decamp  befor:  br^ ak  of  day, 
and  retire,  without  found  of  trumpet,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Carihre,  which  was  held  by  a  Roman 
garrifou.  Agree.ible  to  tliis  rtfolution,  they  began 
their  march  as  focn  as  the  council  broke  up  ;  which 
produced  dreadful  outcries  among  the  fick  and  wound- 
ed, who,  perceiving  that  they  were  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  filled  the  camp  with  their 
•OHiplaints  and  lameotations :  but  their  cries  and  tears, 


though  vciy  afTtrang,  did  not  ftop  the  march  of  iLe  raithia. 
others,  which,  indeed,  was  very  flow,  to  give  the  '——>■■"" 
flragg'crs  time  to  come  up.  '1  here  were  only  300 
light  horfe,  under  the  command  of  one  iEjnatius,  who 
piirfued  their  march  without  Hopping.  Thefe  arri- 
ving at  Carrhx  about  midnight,  iEgnatius,  calling  to 
the  cenunels  on  the  walls,  defired  them  to  acquaint 
Coponius,  goveinor  of  the  place,  that  Craffus  had 
fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Parthians  ;  and,  with- 
out faying  a  word  more,  or  letting  them  know  who  he 
w.is,  continued  his  march  with  all  pc ffiblc  expeditioti 
to  the  bridg-e  of  Zeugma  ;  which  he  paffed,  and  by 
that  means  faved  his  troops,  but  ivas  much  blamed  for 
abandoning  his  general. 

However,  llie  mcflage  he  fent  to  Coponius  wae  of  fonnes 
temporary  fervicetoCraffus.  For  that  commander, wifely 
conjeduring,  fiom  the  manner  in  wh'ch  the  unknown 
perfon  hai  given  him  that  intelligence*  that  fomc  mif- 
fortune  had  befallen  Craffus,  immediately  ordered  hi» 
garrifon  to  ftand  to  their  arms  ;  awd,  marching  out, 
met  CrafTus,  and  conducted  him  and  his  army  into  the 
city  :  for  the  Parthiaur.,  though  infoimed  of  his  flight, 
did  not  offer  to  purfue  hmi,  oblerving  therein  the  fu- 
perftitious  cuftom  which  obtained  among  them  and  the 
Peilians,  not  to  tight  in  the  night  ;  bat  when  it  v.Tn 
day,  they  entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  having  put 
all  the  weun'.ed,  to  the  number  of  4000,  to  the  fwoid, 
difperfed  their  cavalry  all  over  the  plain,  in  piirfuit  of 
the  fugitives.  One  ct  Craffuf'slituten '.nts,  named  l-'tir- 
gunuiui,  having  fr pa  rated  in  the  niglit  from,  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  willi  four  cohorts,  miffed  his  way, 
and  was  overtaken  by  the  enemy  ;  at  whofe  ap- 
pro-ch  he  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  whertf 
he  defended  fim.felf,  with  great  valour,  till  all  his 
m.cn  were  killed,  except  22,  who  m.ade  their  way 
through  the  enemy  iword  in  hand,  and  got  fafe  to 
Carrhx  :  but  Vargucceius  hlailclf  loft  his  liie  on  this 
occafion.  „ 

In   the  mean  time  Surenas,  not   knowing  whether  Snrenag 
Craffus  and  Caflius  had  retired   to  Cnrrhse,  or  chofcn  F'^'-'tend* 
a  different  route  ;  in  order  to  be  informed  of  the  truth,  '°.'j''"f'-'^^ 
and  cake  hij  roeafures  accordingly,  difpatched  a  nicf  fys_  " 

fenger,  -.vho  fpoke  the  Roman  language,  to  the  city 
of  Carrhas,  enjoining  him  to  approach  tiie  walls,  and 
acquaint  Craffus  hiir.ftlt,  or  Cffius,  tliat  the  Parthian 
general  was  inclined  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  ti.eni, 
and  demanded  a  conference.  Both  the  ptoconful  and 
his  quae;lor  Caffius  fpoke  from  the  walls  with  the  mtf- 
fenger;  and,  accepting  the  propofbl  with  great  joy, 
defired  th  t  the  time  and  place  for  an  interview  might 
be  immediately  agreed  upon.  The  meffen^rer  with- 
drew, promifing  to  return  quickly  with  an  anfwerfrora 
Surenas:  1  ut  that  gener  1  no  fcor.er  underftood  that 
Craffus  and  Caffius  were  in  CarrhEe,  than  he  marched 
thither  with  his  whole  army  ;  and,  having  invcfted  the 
place,  acquiinted  the  Romans,  that  it  they  expefted 
any  favourable  terms,  they  muft  deliver  up  Craffus  and 
Caffius  to  him  in  chains.  Hereupon  a  council  of  the 
chief  officers  being  fummonei,  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  retire  from  Carrhas  that  very  night,  and  feek 
for  another  afylum.  It  was  of  the  utmoil  importance 
that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carrhj;  Ihould  be  ac- 
quainted with  their  defign  till  the  time  of  its  execu- 
tion ;  but  Craffus,  wliofe  whole  conduft  evidently 
fliows  that  he  was  blinded,  as  Dio  Caflius  obferves,. 

by 
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S'anJi'.i.  !,y  foiiie  divliiltv,  i'TipirteJ  t'le  whole;  mntter  In  coti- 
''~~"  JiJcii  c  to  cne  Androiunchu',  (.hei)f).:>j  him  for  his 
guiiie,  and  relying  iirriidiciouflr  on  tlie  frlcUty  of  a 
man  whom  he  Larce  kne>v.  A.ndrom.ichus  immediate- 
ly acqiiaijit-d  Siirenas  with  the  defign  of  tlie  Romans  ; 
j.o  nifin^  at  the  Lime  time,  ns  the  I'arthians  did  not 
engage  in  the  night,  to  man;ige  matters  fo,  that  tlicy 
Ihould  v.-'t  get  out  of  hii  reach  btfoic  day-brenk.  Pur- 
fuant  to  bis  promifc,  he  led  them  chroiigh  many  v/ind- 
ings  and  turnings,  till  he  hrouft-ht  them  into  deep 
niarfty  grounds,  where  the  infantry  were  up  to  t!ic 
knees  in  mire.  Then  Cafiiiis,  fiifpttling  that  their 
guide  had  led  them  into  t];ofe  bogs  witk  no  good  ds- 
li,^n,  refufed  to  follow  him  any  longer  ;  an  1,  returnjnir 
to  Carrhx.  took  his  route  towijrds  Syria,  which  he 
lea -hed  with  i;co  horfe.  OAavius,  with  5000  men 
under  his  command,  being  conduced  by  trully  guides, 
gained  the  mounttiins  called  by  PlutRrch  and  r\ppian 
Sinnjci,  and  Inhere  intrenched  himfelf  before  break  of 
day. 

As  for  Craffus.  he  was  Sill  cntana;kd  in  the  marihe?, 
when  Surenas,  at  t)ie  rifiiig  ot  the  fun,  overtook  Kir^, 
and  invclted  him  with  his  cav.ilry.  'I'he  proconful  had 
with  him  (our  cohorts,  and  a  fmall  body  of  hotfe  ; 
and  with  thefe  he  gained,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition, 
the  fuintiiit  of  another  hill  wit!  in  12  fnriona-s  of  Oc- 
tavius  ;  who,  feeing  the  danger  that  threat-ned  his  ge- 
neral, rlew  to  his  nffiltance,  firil  with  a  fmail  ntim';er 
of  his  men,  but  was  foon  followed  by  all  the  reft,  who, 
being  alhained  of  their  cowardice,  quitted  their  poll, 
tho'  very  fafe,  and,  ch;:rging  the  Parthians  with  great 
fury,  dilcn^aged  CrafTus,  and  obliged  the  er'cmy  to 
abandon  the  hill.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
they  formed  t'acmfeKes  into  an  hollow  fcjnarc  ;  an  1 
pic'cing  Cra.Tuj  in  the  middle,  maJe  a  kiii^  of  rampart 
round  him  uith  their  bucklers,  refohuely  prottlling, 
that  none  of  the  enemy's  arrows  ihould  touch  their  ge- 
neral's body,  till  they  were  all  killed  fighting  in  his 
defence.  Surenas,  loth  to  let  fo  line  a  prey  efcape, 
furroun.'.ed  the  hill,  as  if  he  defijned  to  mak.'  a  new 
attajk  :  luit,  finding  his  Parthians  very  backward,  and 
not  doubting  but  the  Romans,  when  night  came  on, 
would  purfur  their  march,  and  get  out  of  his  reach, 
he  had  recourfe  again  to  artifice  ;  and  declared  be- 
fore lome  pnfoners,  whom  he  foon  after  fet  at  li- 
berty; that  he  was  inclined  to  treat  with  the  pro- 
coulul  of  a  peace  ;  and  thAt  it  was  better  to  come  to 
a  recoi  ciiiation  with  Rome,  than  to  fow  the  feeds  of 
an  eternal  war,  by  (lieJding  the  blood  of  one  of  her 
generals. 

Agreeable  to  this  decliration,  Surenas,  as  foon  as 
the  priloners  were  releafed,  aivanced  towards  tiie  hill 
where  the  Romans  were  ported,  attended  .only  by  fome 
of  his  officers,  and.  With  h's  bow  unbtnt,  and  open 
arms,  invited  CrafTus  to  an  interview.  So  fudden  a 
change  ieemed  very  fufpicioiis  to  the  proconful  ;  who 
therefore  declnied  the  interview,  till  he  was  forced,  by 
his  own  foldiers,  to  intruft  his  life  with  an  enemy 
whofe  tieacheiy  they  had  all  experienced  ;  for  she  Ic 
gionaries  flocking  round  him,  not  only  abufcd  him  in 
an  outrageous  manner,  but  even  menaced  him  if  he 
did  not  accept  of  the  propofals  made  him  liy  the  Par- 
thian general.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  his  troops  were 
ready  to  mutiny,  he  began  to  advance,  without  arms 
•r  guards,  tewdrds  ths  enemy,  after  having  sailed  the 
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go'ls  and  l:is  oIRccrs  to  vvitnefs  the  violcn'.e  his  ttoopa  Pjrthia. 
offered  him  ;  and  iutreafrd  all  wlio  were  prtfent,  bat '  "'' 
efpeciaily  Oilavius  and  Petronius,  two  of  tiie  chief 
couimanders,  for  the  lionoiu'  of  Rome  their  common 
mother,  n.it  to  mention,  after  l;i»  deat  1,  the  fhameful 
behaviour  of  tie  Roman  legio  larics.  0<f^:ivius  and 
Petronius  couH  not  refolve  to  let  him  go  alone  ;  but 
attended  lii.m  down  the  lilll,  as  did  likcwife  fome  le- 
gion iries,  keeping  at  a  diliance.  CiafTus  was  met  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  by  two  Greeks  ;  who,  difmountiiig 
from  their  horfes,  faluted  him  with  great  refpedt  ; 
and  dcfired  him,  in  the  Greek,  tongue,  to  feul  lome 
of  his  attendants,  v.'lio  might  faiisfy  hira  that  Sure- 
nap,  and  tl  ofe  who  were  with  him,  came  without 
arms.  Hereupon  Craffus  fent  two  brothers,  of  the 
Rofcian  famiiy  ;  i>nt  Surenas,  having  caiiftd  tliem  to 
be  fcized,  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  mounted  oil 
a  fine  horfe,  and  attended  by  the  chiet  offiecis  of  his 
army.  Craflu:-,  who  waited  for  the  return  of  his  two 
mtfiengers,  w.is  furprifed  to  fee  himtelf  prevented  by 
Surenas  in  perfun,  v.'hen  he  leaft  txpeited  it.  The 
Parthian  general,  perceiving,  as  he  appYcaehed  Cvaf- 
fus,  that  he  was  on  foot,  cried  out,  in  a  feemlng  fur- 
prife,  "  V\'hit  do  1  fee  ?  a  Roman  general  on  foot,, 
and  we  on  horfebatk  !  I.,et  !:n  hotfe  be  brought  for 
him  immediately."  "  You  need  not  be  furpiifed  (re- 
pHed  Crafl'us):  we  are  come  only  to  an  interview,  each 
after  the  cuftom  of  his  country."  "Very  well  (an- 
fwered  Surenis),  there  Ih.dl  be  hcncefoith  a  lafiing 
peace  between  king  Orodes  and  the  people  of  Rome  : 
but  we  mull  fign  the  articles  of  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  ;  for  you  Ro.Tians  do  not  always  remem- 
ber your  eoBventions."  Crafius  w^uld  have  fent  for 
;:n  horfe  :  but  a  veiy  ftately  one,  with  a  golden  bit, 
rnd  richly  capaiifoned,  was  brought  to  him  by  a  Par- 
thian ;  which  Surenas  prefeuting  to  him,  "  Accept 
this  horfe  from  my  hands  (faid  he),  which  I  give 
you  in  the  name  of  my  mailer  king  Orode-.."  He  had 
i'eaice  uttered  thefe  words,  when  fome  of  the  king's  of- 
ficers, taking  CraiTus  by  the  middle,  let  him  upon  the 
horfe,  which  they  began  to  whip  with  great  violsMC;- 
belore  them  in  order  to  make  him  quicken  l:is  p?c.,-. 
OAavius,  offended  at  this  infult,  took  the  horfe  by 
the  bridle  ;  Petronius,  and  the  few  Romans  who  were 
prefcnt,  leconced  him,  and  flocking  all  round  Cradir, 
Hopped  his  horfe.  The  Parthi.'ns  endeavoured  to  ve- 
piilfe  them,  and  clear  the  way  for  the  proconful  ; 
wliereUjOn  they  began  to  jultle  and  pu(h  one  another 
with  great  tumult  and  difordtr.  At  kill,  Oft.-vius, 
drawing  his  fword,  killed  one  of  the  king's  grooms; 
but,  at  the  f^me  time,  another  coming  behind  Otta- 
vius,  with  one  blow  laid  him  dead  at  his  ieet  Doth 
parties  fougiit  v.'ith  great  refolution,  the  Parthians 
ilriving  to  carry  offCi-afTus,  and.  the  Romans  to  refcue 
him  out  of  their  hands.  In  this  fculBe  moll  ot  the  Ro- 
mans who  came  to  the  c<mferenee  were  killed  ;  and,  , 
among  the  reft,  CralFus  himfelf,  but  whether  by  a  Ro-CrafTtrs 
man  or  a  Parthian  is  uncertain.                                            killed.. 

Upon  his  death,,  the  rell  of  the  arnxy  either  furren- 
dered  to  the  enemy,  or,  difpsrfing  in  the  night,  were 
purfued,  and  put  to  the  f«'ord.  Phe  Rom.ins  loll  in 
this  campaign  at  leaft  30,000  men  ;  of  which  2c,cco 
were  killed,  and  10,000  taken  prifoners. 

When  the  battle  of  Cnrrhx  was  fought,  king  Orodea 
was  in  Armenia,  where  he  hsd  mftde  peace  with  Arta- 
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PjiiKis.  b,l2U6.  While  the  two  kings  were  foleranizlng  their 
'•"—W"''  new  alliance  with  expenlive  and  public  feaiLs  Styllaces, 
or  Syllaces,  a  Parthian  officer,  whom  Gurenas  had 
feiit  with  the  news  of  his  late  viftoiy,  and  the  head  of 
Craflus  as  3  proof  of  it,  arrived  in  the  ctpital  of  Ar- 
menia. The  tranfports  of  joy  which  Orodes  felt  at 
this  fioiit,  and  thefe  news,  are  not  to  be  exprefl'ed; 
nnd  the  lords  of  both  kingdoms,  who  attended  their 
fiivereigna,  raifed  loud  and  repeated  (houts  ot  joy. 
Sylhices  was  ordered  to  give  a  more  particular  and  t'.i- 
ilindl  account  of  that  memorable  aftion  ;  which  when 
he  had  dene,  Orodes  conimnndcd  melted  gold  to  be 
poured  into  CrafTus's  mouth;  reproaching  him  thereby 
wiih  avarice,  which  had  been  always  his  predominant 
pafilon. 
■Surcnaspv.t  Surena'?  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  his 
ro  death  by  viftory  ;  for  Orodes,  jealous  of  his  power  and  au- 
thority among  the  Parthian?,  foon  after  caufed  him 
to  be  put  to  death.  Pacorus,  the  king's  favourite 
fon,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  and,  agree- 
able to  his  father's  direftions,  invaded  Syria  :  hut 
he  was  driven  out  from  thence  with  great  lofs  by  Ci- 
cero and  Caffius,  the  only  general  who  furvived  the 
defeat  of  Crafihs.  After  this  we  find  no  mention  of 
the  Parthians,  till  the  time  of  the  civil  war  between 
Csefar  and  Pompev,  when  the  latter  fc-nt  ambaffadors 
t»  foHcit  fuccour  againft  his  rival.  This  Orodes  was 
willing  to  grant,  upon  condition  that  Syria  was  de- 
livete  1  up  to  him  ;  but  as  Pompey  would  not  confent 
to  fuch  a  propofal,  tiie  fuccours  were  not  only  denied, 
but,  after  the  bottle  of  Pharfalia,  he  put  Lucius  Hir- 
tius  in  iron^',  whon^  Pompey  had  again  fent  to  aik  af- 
fiftance,  or  at  leaft  to  delire  leave  to  Ihtlter  himfelf  in 
the  Parthian  dominions. 

Cafar  is  faid  to  have  meditated  a  war  ajainft  the 
ParthiTUS,  which  in  all  probabilitv  would  have  pro- 
vfed  fatal  to  them.  His  death  delivered  them  from 
this  danger.  But,  not  long  after,  the  eallern  pro- 
vinces, being  grievoully  opprefled  by  Mark  An- 
painft  tl:e  tony,  rofe  up  in  arms ;  and  having  killed  the  tax- 
by  Mark  gatherers,  invited  the  Partliians  to  join  them,  and 
drive  out  the  Romans.  They  very  readily  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  crofTed  the  Euphrates  with  a 
power.ful  army  under  the  command  of  Pacorus  and 
Labienus  a  Roman  general  of  Pompey's  party.  At 
firft  they  met  with  great  fuccefs,  over-ran  all  Alia 
Minor,  and  reduced  all  the  countries  as  far  as  the 
Plellefpont  and  the  Egaean  Sea,  fubduing  likewife 
Plioenicia,  Syria,  and  even  JuJxa.  They  did  not 
however  long  enjoy  their  new  conquefls  ■•  for  being 
elated  with  their  viftories,  and  defpifing  the  enemy, 
they  engaged  Ventidius,  Antony's  lieutenant,  before 
Labienus  had  time  to  join  them,  and  were  utterly  de- 
feated. This  fo  diflieartened  Labienus's  army,  that 
they  all  abandoned  him;  and  he  himfdf,  being  thus  ob- 
liged to  wander  from  place  to  place  in  difguife,  was  at 
laft  taken  and  put  to  death  at  Cyprus.  Ventidius  pur- 
fulng  his  advantage,  gained  fevtral  other  viftories  ; 
and  at  laft  entirely  defeated  the  Parthian  army  under 
Pacorus,  cutting  almoft  the  whole  of  them  in  pieces, 
Pacorus  dc- 3"'^  the  prince  himftlf  among  the  reft.  He  did  not, 
feated  and  however,  purfue  this  laft  victory  as  he  might  have 
killeil  by  done;  being  afraid  of  giving  umbratre  to  Antony, 
Ventidius.      u      1     1     1      j     l  ■     1  r    1 '  > 

who  had  already  become  jealous  of  the  great  honour 

gained  by  his  lieutenant.  He  therefore  contented  him- 
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ftlf  with  reducing  thofe  places  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia   Pirthi*. 
which  the  Parthians  had  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the         »       ' 
war,  until  Antony  arrived  to  take   the   command  of 
the  army  upon  himfelf. 

Orodes  was  almoft  diftrafted  with  grief  on  receiving 
the  dreadful  news  of  the  lofs  of  his  army  and  the  death 
of  his  favourite  fon.  However,  when  time  had  refto- 
red  the  ufe  of  his  faculties,  he  appointed  Phrahstes, 
the  eldeft,  but  the  molt  wicked,  of  all  his  children,  to 
fucceed  him  in  the  kmgiiom,  admitting  him  at  the 
fame  time  to  a  Ihars  of  the  lovereign  authority  with 
himfelf.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  Phrahates 
very  foon  attempted  to  poifon  his  father  with  hem- 
lock. But  this,  contrary  to  expeiSation,  proving  a 
cure  for  the  dropfy,  which  an  cxcefs  of  grief  had 
brought  upon  the  king,  the  unnatural  fon  had  him  la 
ftifled  in  bed  ;  and  foon  alter  not  only  murdered  all  his  Orodes 
own  lirethien,  who  were  ^3 '"  number,  but  cut  off  all •'""'^'^^'''"' 
the  rcil  of  the  royal  family,  not  fparing  even  his  own 
eldell  fon,  left  the  difcontented  Parthians  lliould  place 
him,  as  he  was  already  of  age,  on  the  throne. 

Many  of  the  chief  lords  of  Parthia  being  intimi- 
dated  by  the  cruelty  of  Phrahates,  retired  into  foreign 
countries  :  and  among  thefe  was  one  Monoefes,  a  per- 
fon  of  great  dillinflion,  as  well  aa  flcill  and  experience 
in  war.  This  man,  havinr  fled  to  Antony,  foon 
gained  his  confidence,  and  was  by  him  eafily  prevailed 
upon  to  engage  in  a  war  againft  his  countrymen. 
But  Phrahates,  jullly  dreading  the  confequencts  of 
fuch  a  perfon's  deteftion,  fent  a  folemn  emhafly  to  in- 
vite him  home  on  fuch  terms  as  he  fhould  think  fit 
to  accept:  which  greatly  provoked  Antony ;  though 
he  did  not  hinder  him  from  rcmrning,  left  others  ftiould 
thereby  be  difcouraged  from  coming  over  to  him. 
He  therefore  difmiffcd  him  with  i^reat  civility,  fendinej 
anibafiadors  at  the  fame  time  to  PhnJiates  to  treat  of 
a  peace.  Thus  he  hoped  to  divert  the  Parthian  mo- 
narch's attention  from  making  the  neceifary  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and  that  he  (hould  be  able  to  fall  upoa 
him  in  the  fpring  when  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
make  refiftance.  But  herein  he  was  greatly  difap- 
pointed;  for  on  his  arrival  at  the  Euphrates,  which  he 
intended  to  pafs,  and  enter  the  Parthian  dominions  on 
that  fide,  he  found  all  the  paffes  fo  well  guarded,  that 
he  thought  proper  to  enter  Media,  with  a  defign  firft 
to  reduce  that  country,  and  then  to  enter  Parthia.  ji 

This  plan  had  been  fuggefted  to  him  by  Artabazus  Antony 
king  of  Armenia,  who  in  the   end  betrayed  hira  ;  for^e'"yedby 
inftead  of  condufting  the  army  the  ftraight  way  froiJiklnij  ef  Ar- 
Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates,  to  the  Araxes  which  part-menia. 
ed  Media  from  Armenia,   and  which  was  about  500 
miles  diftant  from  the  place  whence  he  firft  fet  out, 
Artabazus  led  them  over  rocks  and  mountains  fo  far 
about,  that  the  army  had  marched  above  1000  miles 
before  they  reached  the  borders  of  Media,  where  they 
intended  to  Legin  the  war.     Thus  they  were  not  only 
greatly  fatigued,  but  had  not  fufficient  time,  the  year 
being   far   fpent,  to  put  in  execution  the  delign  on 
which  they  had   come.      However,   as  Antony   was 
impatient  ts  get   back  to  Cleopatra,   he   left  behind 
him  moft  of  the  baggage  of  the  army,  and  300  wag- 
gons loaded  with   battering   rams  and  other  military 
engines  for  fieges ;  appointing  Statianus,  one  of  hia 
lieutenants,    with  a  body   of   10,000   men,    to  guard 
them,  and  to  bring  them,  by  flower  marches,  after  the 

army. 
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army.  With  the  reft  of  the  forces  he  marched  more 
than  300  miles  before  the  reft,  without  allowing  his 
men  any  rcfpite  till  he  arrived  at  Praafpa  or  Phrahata, 
the  capital  of  Media,  which  he  immediately  invaded. 
But  the  Parthians,  well  knowing  that  he  could  not 
make  any  progrel's  without  his  military  machines, 
pafTed  by  his  army,  in  order  to  attack  Statianus;  which 
thty  did  with  fuch  fuccels,  that  the  body  commanded 
by  him  were  all  to  a  mm  cut  off,  and  all  their  military 
engines  taken,  among  which  was  a  battering  ram  80 
feet  long. 

Antony,  notwithftan  iing  this  difafter,  continued 
the  ficge  of  Praafpi  ;  but  was  daily  haralfcd  by  fillies 
of  the  garrifon  from  within,  and  the  enemy's  army 
without.  At  laft  he  began  to  think  of  a  retreat  when 
his  provifions  were  almoft:  exhaufted,  finding  it  im- 
poffible  to  become  mafter  of  the  city.  But  as  he  was 
to  march  300  miles  through  the  enemy's  country,  he 
thought  profier;  firll  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  the  Par- 
thian monarch,  acquainting  him  that  the  Roman  peo- 
ple wfre  willing  to  allow  him  a  peace,  provided  he 
v/ould  reftore  the  ftandards  and  prifoners  taken  at 
Carrhae.  Phrahates  received  the  ambafladors,  fitting 
on  a  golden  throne  ;  and,  after  having  bitterly  in. 
veighed  againft  the  avarice  and  unbounded  ambition 
of  the  Romans,  told  them  that  he  would  not  part 
\vith  the  flandards  and  prifoners;  but  that  if  Antony 
would  immediately  raife  the  ficge  of  Praafpa,  he  would 
fufter  him  to  retire  unmolefted. 

Antony,  who  was  reduced  to  great  ftraits,  no 
•  fooner  received  this  anfwer  than  he  broke  up  the  fiegc, 
and  marched  towards  Armenia.  However,  Phrahates 
was  not  fo  good  as  his  word  ;  for  the  Romans  were 
attacked  by  the  enemy  no  fewer  than  18  times  on  their 
match,  and  were  thrice  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being 
cut  off.  A  famine  alfo  raged  in  the  Roman  army  ; 
upon  which  they  began  to  defert  to  the  enemy  ;  and 
indeed  Antony  would  probably  have  been  left  by 
himfelf,  had  not  the  Parthians,  in  3  very  cruel  as 
well  as  Impolitic  manner,  murdered  all  thofe  who  fled 
to  them  in  fight  of  the  reft.  At  laft,  after  having 
loft  32,000  men,  and  being  reduced  to  fuch  defpair 
that  he  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  laying  vio- 
lent hands  on  himfelf,  he  reached  the  river  Araxes  ; 
when  his  men,  findmg  themfelves  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  enemy,  fell  down  on  the  ground,  and  kiflfed  it' with 
tears  of  joy. 

Antony  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  the  kings  of  Me- 
dia and  Parthia  quarrelled  about  the  booty  they  had 
taken  ;  and  after  various  contells  Phrahates  reduced 
all  Media  and  Armenia.  After  this,  being  elated  with 
his  conquefts,  he  opprefled  his  fubjeits  in  fuch  a  cruel 
and  tyrannical  manner,  that  a  civil  war  took  place  ;  in 
which  the  competitors  were  alternately  driven  out  and 
rcltored,  till  the  year  50,  when  one  Vologefes,  the  fon 
of  Gotarzes,  a  former  king,  became  peaceable  poffef- 
for  of  the  throne.  He  carried  on  fome  wars  againft 
the  Romans,  but  with  very  indifferent  fuccefs,  and  at 
laft  gladly  confented  to  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  trea- 
ties with  that  powerful  people. 

From  thio  time  the  Parthian  hiftory  affords  nothing 
remarkable  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan  ;  when 
the  Parthian  king,  by  name  Cnfdroes,  infringed  the 
treaty  with  Rome,  by  driving  out  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia.    Upon  this  Trajan,  who  was  glad  of  any  pre- 
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tence  to  quarrel  with  the  Parthians,  immediately  ha- 
ftened  into  Armenia.  His  iinival  there  \vas  fo  fudden 
and  unexpefted,  that  he  reduced  almoft  the  whole 
country  without  oppofition  ;  and  took  prifoner  Par- 
thamiiiris,  the  king  whom  the  Parthians  had  fet  up. 
After  this  he  entered  Mcfopocamia,  took  the  city  of 
Nifibis,  and  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  the  whole 
of  that  v/ealthy  country. 

Early  in  the  fpring  of  the  following  year,  Trnjan, 
who  had  kept  his  winter  quarters  in  Syria,  took  the 
field  again  ;  but  was  warmly  oppofed  by  Cofdroes. 
He  found  him  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu" 
phrates,  with  a  dcfign  to  difpute  his  paffage  ;  which  h^ 
did  « ith  fuch  vigour,  that  the  emperor,  after  having 
fcveral  times  attempted  to  ford  that  river,  and  been 
always  repulfed  with  great  flaughtcr,  was  obliged  to 
caufe  boats  to  be  built  on  the  neighbouring  mov.ntains, 
which  he  privately  conveyed  from  thence  on  carriages 
to  the  water  fide  ;  and  having  in  the  night-t^nic  form- 
ed a  bridge  with  them,  he  pafted  his  army  the  next 
day  ;  but  not  without  great  lofs  rjid  danger,  the  Par- 
thians haraffing  his  men  the  whole  time  with  inceffant 
(howers  of  arrows,  which  did  great  executjon.  Ha- 
ving gained  the  oppofite  bank,  he  a(ivanced  boldly  in- 
to Alfyria,  the  Parth  ans  flying  everywhere  before 
him,  and  maie  himfelf  maftcr  of  Arbela.  Thence  he 
purfued  his  march  ;  fuhduing,  with  incredible  rapidity, 
countries  where  the  Roman  ftandaid  had  never  been 
difplayed  before.  Babylonia,  or  the  province  of  Ba- 
bylon, voluntarily  fubmitted  to  him.  The  city  itfelf 
was,  after  a  vigorous  refiftance,  takers  by  ftorm  ;  by 
which  means  he  became  matter  of  all  Chaldea  and  Af- 
fyria,  the  two  richeft  provinces  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire. From  Babylon  he  marched  to  Ctefiphon,  the 
metropohs  of  the  Parthian  monarchy  ;  which  he  be- 
fieged,  and  at  laft  reduced.  But  as  to  the  particulars 
of  thefe  great  conqueff  s,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  ;  this 
expedition,  however  glorious  to  the  Roman  name,  be- 
ing rather  hinted  at  than  defcribed,  by  the  writers  of 
thofe  times.  While  Trajan  was  thus  making  war  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  Cofdroes,  having  re- 
cruited his  army,  marched  into  Mefopotamia,  with  a 
defign  to  recover  that  country,  and  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  the  Roman  aimy  and  Syria.  On 
his  arrival  in  that  province,  the  inhabitants  flocked  to 
him  from  all  parts  ;  and  moft  of  the  cili-s,  driving  out 
the  garrlfons  left  by  Trajan,  opened  their  gate^.  ta  him. 
Hereupon  the  emperor  detached  Lucius  and  Maximus, 
tivo  of  his  chief  commanders,  into  Mefopotamia,  to 
keep  fuch  cities  in  awe  as  had  not  revolted,  and  to 
open  a  communication  with  Syria.  Maximus  was  met 
by  Cofdroes  ;  and  having  ventured  a  battle,  his  army 
WRS  entirely  defeated,  and  himfelf  killed.  But  Lucius 
being  joined  by  Euricius  and  Clarius,  two  other  com- 
manders fent  by  Trajan  with  freih  fupplies,  gained 
confiderable  advantages  over  the  enemy,  and  retook  the 
cities  of  Nifibis  and  Seleucia,  which  had  revolted. 

And  now  Trajan,  feeing  himfelf  poffeffed  of  all  the 
beft  and  moft  fruitful  provinces  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire, but  at  the  fame  time  being  well  apprifed  that  he 
could  not,  without  a  vaft  expence,  maintain  his  con- 
quefts, nor  keep  in  fubjeftion  fo  fierce  and  warlike  a 
people  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  Italy  ;  refolved  to  fee 
over  them  a  king  of  hisown  choofing,  who  (hould  hold 
the  crown  of  him  and  his  fuccellbrf,  and  acknowledge 
3  thetn- 
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Parftit.    them  asliis  lords  and  foTereign<!.     WiA  tkis  viev/  he  obferves,  had  no  g;reat  reafon  to  boaft  of  tlieir  viclo-    PartUTt, 

repaired  to  Ctefiphon  ;  and  having  there  aflemblcd  the  ries  and  conqiitlb.  — — V-~" 

chief  men  of  ihs  nation,  >e  crowned  one  of  the  royal         Plowever,   Verus,    who   had    never    ftirred    during 

family,  l.y  name  Parthana''pates,  king  of  Parthia,   ob-  tiie  whole  time  of  the   v.'ar  from  Antioch  and  Daph- 

h'i^ing  all  who    were    prcfirit  to  p.iy  him   tiieir  al;e-  lie,    took    upon    him    the    lo'ty    titles    of   Parihlcus 

}im,;  by  the  ^j.|^j.g_     He  chofe  Parlhnnafpates,  becsufc  th.it  prince  i\ni  Jrmemcas,  as  if  lie  had    acquired  them  juiily  in 

™""j,^,j'"h:'. J  joined  him  at  his  fiHt  ei;tcrin,{  the  Parthian  <lomi-  tht  miJft  of  h.is  picafures  and  debaucheries.      A'ter 

f  .011  after    nions,  condufte  1   him   with    ijieat  fidelity,  and  fho'.vn  the  rc-volt  and  death  of  CarTiii",    Antwnin'is  the  Phi- 

(irivsnout.  on  all  occafions  an  extrsoi'iinary  attachir.ent  to  the  lofopher  repaired  into  Syria  to  fettle  the  I'.ffairs  of  that 

Romans.      Thiu  the   Parthians  were  at  ia(l  fub:!i>.cd,  province.    On  his  arrival  there,  h;  was  met  by  ambaffi- 

and  tlieir  kingdom  made  tributary  to  Rome.     But  they  dors  from  VoloTcfes  ;  Avho  having  recovered  moll  of  thi 

"^  did  not  long  continue  in  this  ft-vte  of  fubjeSion  :  for  provinces  lu'.duei  by  Caffius,   and  beinj- uniiilling  ei- 

they  n  1  fooner  heard   of  Traj-  n'a  death,  which   hap-  ther  to  part  witli  them  or  engac^e  in  a  new  war,  foli- 

pene.l  fn  jrtiy  after,  than,  taking  un  arms,  they  drcve  cited  the  emperor  to  confirm    him  in  the  polTeflion  of 

ParthanafpAtes   from  the  throne  j  an.i  recalling  Cof-  them,  promi.'m;;  to  hohl  tliem  of  him,  and  to  acknow 

droe",  who  h'ld  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Hyr-  lec^ge  tlie  foverei.Trjty  of  Rome.    To  theft  terms  Anto- 

canians,  openly   revolted   from  Rome.      Adrian,   who  uinii?   reidily    agreed,    and   a   peace   was  accordingly 

V'3S  then  commiader  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  the  concluded  between  the  two  empires  ;  which  V  ologefes 


eift,  and  foon  after  acknowledged  cmp'ror  by  the  ar- 
my, did  not  care,  though  he  was  at  thrst  time  in  Sy- 
ria with  a  very  numerous  army,  to  engage  in  a  new 
war  with  the  F.irthi:;n=;  ;  but  contented  himfelf  with 
prcferving  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire,  v;ithout 
any  ambiciouo  profpefts  of  further  conquefts.  There- 
fore, in  the  leginning  of  his  reign,  he  abandoned  thofe 
piovinces  beyond  the  Euphrates  wldch  Trajan  had 
conquered  ;  withdrew  the  Roman  g?.rrifons  from  Me- 
fopotamia  ;  anJ,  for  the  greater  fafcty  of  other  places, 
made  the  Euphrates  the  houn  'ary  of  and  harrier  in 
thofe  partj,  pofliiig  his  legions  along  the  banks  of  that 
river. 


did  not  I.jng  enjoy,  bein^  foon  after  carried  off  liy  a 
diflcmpcr,  and  not  murdered  by  his  own  ful  jedls,  as 
we  read  in  Conilantinus  rilanaffcs,  who  calls  him  Bele- 

Upon  his  death,  Vologcfes  III.   the  fon  of  his  bro-  ctcfi"phji« 
ther  Sinatruies,   and  grandfon  of  Cofdroej,   was  rai- taken  by 
fed  to  the  throne.      He  Tided   with  Nit;er  againit  the  ■''«v«'"»« 
emperor  Severus  :   who  thereupon  having  fettled    mat* 
ters  at  home,  marched  with  all  his  forces  againll  him  ; 
an  ■!  advancing   to   the  city  of  Ctefiphon,  whither  he 
had  retired,  laid   clofe  .':cge  to  that  metropolis.   Volo- 
gefes  made  a  moft  gallant  defence  ;  but  thecltv,  afttr 
a  long  fiege,  and  much  bloodlhtd  on  both  fides,  was 


i5 
■Uniuccef*-       Cofdrocs  died  after  a  long  reign,  and  was  fucccedcd     at  length  taken  by  aflfault      The  king's  trerifuic",  with 
■fill  wars  of  j,y  [^;^  cldctl  fon  Vologefcs  :  in  whofe  reign  the  Alani     his  wiv;s  and  chil'ren,  fell  into  the  err.per.ir's  hands: 
■wi'th'^he'    breaking  into  Media,  thtn  fabjeft  to   the   Parthians,     hut  Volojjefes  himfclf  had   the  good  luck  to  mnke  his 
tionians.      committed  there  ijifat  devaftations  ;  but  were  prevail-     efcapc  ;  which  was  a  great  difappointmcnt  to  Severus> 
ed  upon,  with   rich   prefents  fent  them  by  Vologefes,     vho  immediately  difputchcd  an  exprefs  to  ncqiiaint  the 
to  abandon   tl'at  kingdom,  nnd  return  home.      Upoi     fenate  with  the  iuccefs  that   had  acten  'ed  him  in  his 
their  retreat,  Vulogefes,  having  no  enemy  to  contend     expedition  againil   the   only  nation  that  was  then  for- 
with  at  home,  fell  nnexpeftedly  upon  Armenia  ;  fur-     midablc  to  Rome.      But  he  had  no  focner  croffed  the 
prifed  the  legions  there  :  an^   having   cut  them  all  in     Euphrates,  than  Vologefes  recovered  all  the  provinces, 
pieces  to  a  man,  etiUred    Syria;  defeated   with  great 
ihughter  Attilius  Cornelianu?,  governor  of  tliat  pro- 
vince ;  and  advanced  without  oppofition  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Antlcch  ;   putting   everywhere  the  Ro- 
man!, and  thofe  who.  favoured  them,   to  the  fword. 
Hereupon  the  emperor  Verus,  by  the  advice  of  his 
colleague  Antoninus  funiamed  the  Phi/ofopher,  leaving 


exjept  Mefopotami.1,  which  he  had  reduced.  Thefe 
expeditions  were  ckargeat  li  to  the  Roman",  and  coil 
themi  much  blood,  without  reaping  any  advantages 
from  them  ;  for  as  they  had  not  fufficient  forces  to 
ker p  in  awe  the  provinces  they  had  fubdued,  the  in- 
ha!  itant?,  greatly  attached  to  the  family  of  Arfacfs, 
never  failed  to   return   to  their  ancient  obedience  as 


Rome,  hallened  into  Syria:    and   having  driven   the  foon  as  the  Roman  armies  were  withdrawn.      Vologe* 

Parthi'.ns  out  of  that  province,  ordered  St:.tius  Prif-  fes  was  foon  after  engaged  in  a  war  (till  ir.ore  trouble* 

CU3  to  invade  Armenia  ;   and  Caffius,  with  Martins  Ve-  fome  and  deftruftive,  with  his  brother  Artabanus,  who, 

IU3.  to  enter  the  Parthian  territorie?,   and  cany  the  encouraged  by   fome   of  the  difcortented  nobles,  at- 

war  into  the  enemy's  country.     Prifciis  made  himfclf  tempted  to  rob  him  of  the   crown,  -^nA  place  itoahis 

msfter  of  Artaxata  ;  and  in  one  campaign  drove  the  own  head.     Vologefes  gained  feveral  viftories  over  his 

Partliians,  though  not  without  great  lofs  on  his  fide,  brother  and   rebellious   fubjcft s  ;   hut   died  before   ha 

<}uitc   out   of  Armenia.     Cafiius,   on  tiie  other  hand,  could  reftore  the  errpire  to  its  former  trarquillity. 
having  in  feveral  encounters  defeated  Volojefes,   tho'  Aitabanui,  who  had  a  nu.merous  army  at  his  Cxyo- 

he  had  an  army  ot  400,000  men  under  his  command,  tlon,  did  not  meet  with  anv  oppofition  in  feizing  the 

reduced,  in  four  years  time,  all  thofe  provinces  which  throne,  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brother,   though 

had   formerly  fuhmitted    to    Ti'aj^n,    took    Scleucia,  Tiridates   had  a  better  title  to  it,  as  being  his  elder 

burnt  and  plundered  the  famous  cities  of  Btbylon  and  brother.     He  had  fcarce  fettled  the  affiirs  of  hiskiilg' 

Ctefiphon,  with  the  ftately   palaces  of   the   Parthian  dom,  when  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  defirous  to  figna- 

monarchs,  and  ftruck  terror  into  the  raoft  remote  ;--ro-  lize  himfelf,  as  feveral  of  his  predccefTors  had  done, 

vinces  of  that  great   empire.   '  On  his  return,  he  loft  by  f;^.me  memorable  exploit  againd  the  Paithian-,  fent 

above  half  the  number  of  his  forces  by  fickiiefs  and  a' folcmn  embafi"y  to  him,    defiring    his   daughter  in 

famine  ;  fo  that,  after  all,  the  Remans,  as  Spartianus  marriage.       Artabanus,   overjoyed  at  this   propofal, 
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•anhii.  w'-.ich  lie  thought  wouIJ  be  attended  with  a  lading 
*' '  '•  peace  between  the  two  empires,  received  the  amLaffa- 
^g  dan  ivith  sU  polTihle  marks  of  honour,  and  readily 
InfimoBs  complied  with  their  re(|iiell.  Soon  after,  Caracalla 
trcschcry  fent  a  fecond  tinbaffy  to  acquaint  the  king  thai  he 
fiftheem-  ^^^j,  (-oniing  to  foleninl/.e  the  nuptials  ;  whereupon  Ar- 
^11,  'tabiniw  went  to  meet  him   attended  with  the  chief  of 

the  nobility  and  his  bed  troops,  all  unarmed,  and  in 
rnoft  pompous  ha'iits  :  but  this  peaceable  trjin  no 
fooncr  appronched  the  Roman  army,  than  the  fol- 
diers,  on  a  fi^nal  given  them,  falling  upon  the  kin^r's 
retinue,  made  a  rnoft  terrible  flaughter  of  the  unarm- 
ed multitude,  ArtebjBus  himfclf  efcaping  with  great 
difficulty.  The  treacherous  Caracalla,  having  gained 
by  this  exploit  great  booty,  and,  as  he  thought,  no  lefs 
glory,  wrote  a  long  and  boalling  letter  to  the  fenate, 
alTuming  the  title  of  Parthicus  for  this  piece  of  trea- 
chery ;  as  he  had  before  that  of  Cerwanicus,  for  murdtr- 
Jng,  in  like  manner,  fome  of  the  German  nobility. 

Artabanns,  rtfolving  to  make  the  Romans  pay  dear 
for  their  inhuman  and  barbarous  ti-eachery,  railed  the 
moft  numerous  army  that  had  ever  been  known  in  Par- 
thia,  crofled  the  Euphrates,  and  entered  .Syria,  put- 
ting all  to  fire  and  fword.  But  Caracalla  being  mur- 
dered before  this  invafioB,  Macrinus,  who  had  fuc- 
cetded  him,  met  the  Parthians  at  the  head  of  a  mighty 
army,  compcfed  of  many  legions,  and  all  the  auxlha- 
A^ffrerateries  of  the  llates  of  Aha.  The  two  armies  no  fooner 
battle  be-  came  ia  fight  of  each  other,  but  they  engaged  with 
the  utmnll  futy.  The  battle  continued  two  days  j 
both  Ro;nans  and  Parihians  fighting  fo  obftinntely, 
that  night  only  parted  them,  without  any  apparent 
advantage  on  either  fide  ;  chough  both  retired  when 
night  had  put  an  end  to  the  conteft,  crying.  Vic- 
tory, vidory.  The  field  of  battle  was  covered  all  over 
with  dead  bodies,  there  tcing  already  above  40,000 
killed,  including  both  Romans  and  ParthianB  :  never- 
chclefs  Artabanus  w^s  heard  to  fay,  that  the  battle 
was  only  heg'in,  and  that  he  would  continue  it  till  ei- 
ther the  Parthians  or  Romans  were  all  to  a  man  cut 
in  piece's.  But  Mnctinus,  being  well  apprlfed  that 
the  king  came  highly  enraged  againft  Caracalla  in 
particular,  and  dreading  the  confec|uences  which  would 
attend  the  dellruttlon  of  his  army,  fent  an  herald  to 
Artabanus,  acquainting  him  with  the  death  of  Cara- 
C'lla,  r.nd  ptopofing  an  alliance  between  the  two 
empires.  7  he  king,  underftanding  that  his  great 
enemy  was  dead,  rea  My  embraced  the  propofais  of 
peace  and  amity,  upon  condition  that  all  the  prifoners 
who  had  bem  taken  by  the  treachery  of  Caracalla 
Hiould  be  imaiediately  rettored,  and  a  large  futn  of 
money  paid  him  to  defray  the  expenccs  of  t}".e  war. 

1  bete  articles  t  eing  petformcd  without  delay  or 
h.efitation,  Artabanus  returned  into  Partala,  and  Ma- 
crinus  to  Aiitioch. 

As  Artabaaus  loft   on   this  ccc?.fion   the  flower  of 
i"i4ii»rt:v..lt,hi3  army,  Artaxerxcs,  a  Perfian  of  mean  defcent,  but 

BiKl  over-    pf  great  couraire  and  experience  in  war,  revolting  from 
throv?  ihe      ,    '^.-j       ,  .         '^  1    j         \  •  •    •     1  • 

the  x^artliian?,  prevailed  on  his  countiymt  n  to  join  him, 

and    attempt   the    recovery   of   the    fovcrclgn   p  :wer, 

which  he  laii  they  had  been  unjullly  deprlv:d  of,  firll 

by  the  Macedonians,  and  afterwards  bv  the  Patthians 

their  valLls.    Artabanus,  upon  the  newd  of  this  revolt, 

marched  with  tlie  whole    (Iren^lh   of  his  kingdom  to 

fupprefs  it  ;   but  b°ing  met  by  Artaxtrxes  at  the  head 

cf  a  no  Icfs  powerful  army»  a  bloody  battle  enfueJ, 
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which  ia   fiid   to  hare  lafieJ  three  days.     At  length      P^f" 
the  Parthi.ins,  though  they  behaved  with   the  utmoft    „    ''  , 
br.ivcry,  and   fought  Ike  men  in  defpair,  were  fotce^u 
to  yiwld  to  the  Perfians,  who  were  commanded  by  a 
more  experienced  leader.     Moft  of  their  troops  were 
cut  off  in  the  llight ;  and  the  king  himfelf  wis  taken 
prifoner,  and  foon  after  put  to  death  at  Artaxerxes's 
order.      The   Parthians,  having  loll  in   this  fatal  en- 
gagement both  their  king  and  their  army,  were  forced 
to  fubmlt  to  the  conqueror,  and   become  vaffals  to   a 
nation   which  hud  been  fubjeft  to  them  for  the  fpace 
of  475  years. 

For  an  account  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  &c.  of  the 
anciint  Parthian?,  fee  the  article  Persia. 

PARTI,  Partie,  Party,  or  Parted,  in  heraldry, 
is  applied  to  a  (hield  or  cfcutcheon,  denoting  it  divide! 
or  marked  out  into  partitions. 

Parti  per  pah,  is  when  the  Ihield  is  divided  perpen- 
dicularly into  two  halves,  by  a  cut  in  the  middle  from 
top  to  bottom. 

P.-iRTi  per  j\js,  ia  when  the  cut  is  acrofs  the  middle 
from  fide  to  fide. 

P ARri  per  lend  dexter,  is  when  the  cut  comes  from 
the  upper  corner  of  the  fhleld  on  the  right  h?nd,  and 
defcends  athviart  to  the  oppofite  lower  corner. 

Parti  per  lend  Jtr.ijler,  is  when  the  cut,  comifig 
from  the  upper  left  corner,  defcends  acrofs  to  the  op- 
pofite  lower  one. 

All  thefe  partitions,  according  to  M.  de  la  Colom- 
bier«,  have  their  origin  from  the  cuts  and  brulfes  that 
have  appeared  on  fhulds  after  engagements  ;  and,  be- 
ing proofs  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  bearers  had 
been  expofed,  they  gained  them  efteem  :  for  which 
realon  they  were  tranfmitted  to  pofterlty,  and  be- 
came arms  and  maiks  of  honour  to  their  future  fa- 
milies. 

PARTIALITY.     See  SiLF-partlanty  and  Prfju- 

DICE. 

PARTICIPLE,  in  grammar,  an  adjeftlve  formed 
of  a  verlj  ;  fo  called,  becanfe  it  p<rticl;'ates  partly  of 
the  properties  nf  a  noun,  and  partly  of  thcfe  of  a  verb. 
See  Grammar. 

PARLICLF,,  In  phyfiology,  the  minute  part  of  a 
body,  an  afiembl'.ge  of  which  conflitutes  all  natural 
bodies. 

In  the  new  philofophy,  particle  is  often  ufed  in  the 
fame  fei.fe  with  atom  in  the  ancient  Epicurean  philo- 
fophy, and  corpufde  in  the  latter.  Some  writers, 
however,  dlftinguilh  them  ;  making  particle  an  afTem- 
blage  or  compofitlon  of  two  or  more  ptiiritive  and 
pbyfically  indlvifibrle  corptifcles  or  atoms;  and  cor- 
pufde, or  little  body,  an  affemblage  or  nufs  of  feverai 
partlclrs  or  fecondary  ccrpofcles.  The  diftlnflion, 
however,  is  of  little  moment ;  and,  as  to  moft  puipofea 
of  phyfics,  p.'rtiwlc  may  be  undeiftood  as  fynonymoiis 
with  corpufcle.  Particles  are  then  the  elements  of 
folles  :  it  is  the  various  arrangement  and  texture  of 
thcfe,  wit!i  the  difTerence  of  the  cohefion,  &c.  th;:t 
conllitute  the  various  kinis  of  todies,  hard,  foft,  li- 
quid,  dry,  heavy,  light,  &:c.  The  fmr.llefl  particles  or 
corpufclcs  cohere  with  the  llroiigeft  nttraSIons,  and 
always  compofe  bgger  particles  of  \vcak;r  c.jhefion  ; 
and  many  of  thefe  eohering  ccmpofe  bigger  particles, 
whole  vigour  is  ftill  wesi^r ;  and  thus  en  for  divers 
fucceifions,  till  the  progrelTion  enc'  in  tlie  Mgge''  par- 
ticles, whereon  the  cptrations  ic  chea.iiln/,  and  the  ' 
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Fatilde.    coleurs  of  natural  bodies,  depend,  and  which,  by  co- 
'       •       '  -hering,  compofe  fcodies  of  fenfible  bulks. 

The  cohefion  of  the  particles  of  matter,  according 
to  the  Epicureans,  was  effefled  by  hooked  atoms ;  the 
Ariftctclians  thought  it  managed  Vy  reft,  that  is,  by 
notbing  at  all.  But  Sir  lfa*c  Newton  Ihows  it  is  done 
by  means  of  a  certain  power,  whereby  the  particles 
mutually  attraA  or  tend  inwards  each  other,  which  is 
ftiil  perhaps  giving  a  fatt  without  the  caufe.  By  this 
attradion  of  the  particles  he  (hows  that  moft  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  lefTer  bodies  are  affeftcd,  as  thofe  of 
the  he*venly  bodies  are  by  the  attraftion  of  gravity. 
See  Attraction  and  Cohesion. 
"•.Particle,  a  term  in  theology,  ufed  in  the  Latin 
church  for  the  crumbs  or  little  pie«es  of  confeerated 
bread,  called  in  the  Greek  church  F'f'f'f-  The  Greeks 
have  a  particular  ceremony,  called  '■"»  n-'f^^i,  of  the 
f  articles,  wherein  certain  crumbs  of  bread,  not  coHfe- 
crated,  are  offered  up  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  St  John 
Baptift,  and  feveral  other  faints.  They  alfo  give  them 
the  name  of  ^gocrfopx^  oblation,  Gabriel  archbifhop  of 
Philadelphia  wrote  a  litile  treatife  exprefs  ■cfsf  rut 
/(ffiJiv,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  fhow  the  antiquity 
of  this  ceremony,  in  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  litur- 
gies of  St  Chryfoftom  and  Eafil.  There  has  keen 
much  controverfy  on  this  head  between  the  reformed 
and  catholic  divines.  Aubertin  and  Blondel  explain 
e  pafTlige  in  the  theory  of  Germanus  patriarch  of  Con- 
flantinople,  where  he  mentions  the  ceremony  of  the 
particles  as  in  ufe  in  his  time,  in  favour  of  the  former  ; 
Meffieurs  de  Port  Royal  conteft  the  explanation  ;  but 
M.  Simon,  in  his  notes  on  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia, 
endeavours  to  fhow  that  the  pafTage  itfelf  is  an  inter- 
polation, not  being  found  in  the  ancient  copies  of  Ger- 
inanns,  and  confequently  that  the  dilfute  is  very  ill 
grounded. 

Organic  Partkles,  are  thofe  fraall  moving  bodies 
which  are  impeiceptible  without  the  help  of  glafles ; 
for  befides  thofe  animals  which  are  perceptible  to  the 
Cght,  feme  naturalifts  reckon  this  exceedingly  fmall 
fpecier.  as  a  feparate  chfs,  if  not  of  animals  properly 
fo  called,  at  leaft  of  moving  bodies,  which  are 
found  in  the  femen  of  animals,  and  which  cannot  be 
feen  withoit  the  help  of  the  microfcope.  In  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  obfervations,  different  fyftems  of  ge- 
neration have  been  propofeJ  concerning  the  fpeimatic 
worms  of  the  male  and  the  eggs  of  the  female.  In 
the  fecond  volume  of  Buffon't;  Natural  Hillory,  feveral 
«xperiments  are  related,  tending  to  {how  that  thofe 
inoving  bodies  which  we  difcover  by  the  help  of  glaffes 
in  the  male  femen  are  not  real  anim.als,  but  organic, 
lively,  aflive,  and  indeftruftible  molecules,  which  pof- 
fefs  the  property  of  becoming  a  new  organized  body 
fimiliir  to  that  from  which  they  were  extraftcd.  Buf- 
fon  found  fvieh  bodies  in  the  female  as  well  as  in  the 
rule  femen  ;  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  moving  bodies 
which  he  obferved  with  the  microfcope  in  infufions  of 
the  germs  of  plants  are  likewife  veget.ible  organic  mo- 
lecules. Necdham,  Wrifberg,  Spallanzani,  and  feveral 
ether  writers  on  the  ;;nimal  economy,  have  purfued  the 
-fame  trad  with  M.  de  Buffon. 

Some  fuppofe  that  thtfe  organic  molecules  in  the 
femen  anfwcr  no  purpofe  but  to  excite  the  venereal 
defire  :  but  fuch  an  opinion  cannot  be  well  founded  ; 
for  eunuchs,  who  have  no  fcmlnat  liquor,  are  ncverthe- 


lefs  fubjeft  to  venereal  defire.     With  refpeft  to  the   Partieie, 
beautiful  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  the    Parting. 
microfcope  on  organic  molecules,   M.   Bonnet,    that         ' 
learned  and  excellent  obferver  of  nature,  remarks  that 
theyjfeem  to  carry  us  to  the  fartheft^  verge  of  the 
fenfible  creation,    did  not  reafon  teach   us  that  the 
fmalleft  vifible  globule  of  feminal  liquor  is  the  com- 
mencement  of  anotlier  univerfe,  which,  from  its  infinite 
fmahnefs,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  bcft  microfcopcs. 
— Animalcules,   properly   fo  called,  muft  not   be   con- 
founded with  the  wonderful  organic  particles  of  Buffon. 
See  Animalcule. 

Particle,  in  grammar,  a  denomination  for  all  thofe 
fmall  words  that  tie  or  untie  others,  or  that  exprefs  the 
modes  or  manners  of  words.     See  Grammar., 

PARTING,  in  metallurgy.     See  Metalh;rgy. 

Parting,  in  chemiftry,  an  operation  by  which  gold 
and  filver  are  feparated  from  each  other.  As  thefe 
two  metals  refill  equally  well  the  aftion  of  fire  and  of 
lead,  they  muft  therefore  be  feparated  fcy  other  me- 
thods. This  feparation  could  not  be  effefted  if  thejr 
were  not  foluble  by  different  meniliuums. 

Nitrous  acid,  marine  acid,  and  fulphur,  which  cannot 
diffolvc  gold,  attack  filver  very  eafily  ;  end  therefore 
thefe  three  agents  furnifh  methods  of  feparating  filver 
from  gold,  or  of  the  operation  csWtA  parfng. 

Parting  by  nitrous  acid  is  the  moll  convenient,  and 
therefore  moft  ufed,  and  even  almoft  the  only  one  em- 
ployed by  goldfmiths  and  coiners.  Wherefore  it  is 
called  fimply  parting.  That  made  with  the  marine 
acid  is  only  made  Ly  cementation,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  concentrated  parting.  Laflly,  parting  by 
fulphur  is  made  by  fufion,  which  the  chemifts  call  the- 
dry  ivay,  and  is  therefore  called  dry  parting. 

Parting  by  Aquafortis.  Although  parting  by  aqua- 
fortis be  eafy,  as  we  have  faid,  it  cannot  however  fuc- 
ceed  or  be  very  exaft,  unlefs  we  attend  to  foroe  effcntial. 
circum  fiances. 

1 .  The  gold  and  filver  muft  be  In  a  proper  propor- 
tion :  for  if  the  gold  was  in  too  great  quantity,  the 
filver  would  be  covered  and  guarded  by  it  from  the 
aftion  of  the  acid. 

Therefore,  when  tfTayers  do  not  know  the  propor- 
tion of  thefe  two  metals  in  the  niafs  to  be  operated  up- 
on, they  difcover  it  by  the  following  method. 

They  have  a  certain  number  of  needles  compofcd  of 
gold  and  filver  allayed  together  in  graduated  propor- 
tions, and  the  allay  of  each  needle  is  known  by  a  mark 
upon  it.     Thefe  are  CiWtA  proof  tieedks. 

When  effayers  want  to  know  nearly  the  proportion, 
of  gold  and  filver  in  a  mafs,  they  rub  this  mafs  upon  a 
touchftone,  fo  as  to  leave  a  mark  upon  it.  They  then 
make  marks  upon  the  touchftone  with  fome  of  the 
needles  the  colour  of  which  they  think  comes  neareft 
to  that  of  the  mafs.  By  comparing  the  marks  of  thefe 
needles  with  the  mark  of  the  mafs,  they  difcover  nearly 
the  proportion  of  the  gold  and  filver  in  the  mafs. 

If  this  trial  fhows,  that  in  any  given  mafs  the  filver 
is  not  to  the  gold  as  three  to  one,  this  mafs  is  improper 
for  the  operation  of  parting  by  aqiiifortis.  In  ttiis 
cafe,  the  quantity  of  filver  ncceffary  to  make  an  allay 
of  that  propoition  mull  be  Ed  led. 

This  operation  is  called  quortatiov,  probably  becaufe 
it  reduces  the  gold  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  mafs. 

2.  That  the  parting  may  be  exaft,  the  nitrous  acid 
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Pattlne;.  or  aqnafortis  employed  mud  be  very  pure,  and  efpe- 
—  »  cially  free  from  mixture  of  vitriolic  and  marine  acids. 
For  if  this  was  not  attended  to,  a  quantity  of  filver 
proportion,n!le  to  thcfe  two  foreign  acids  would  lie  fc- 
parated  dining  the  folution  ;  and  this  poilion  of  filver 
reduced  by  thefe  acids  to  vitriol  of  filver  and  to  luna 
cornea  would  remain  mingled  with  the  pold,  which 
confequently  would  not  be  entirely  purified  by  the 
operation. 

When  the  metallic  mafs  is  properly  allayed,  It  Is  to 
be  reduced  to  plate.',  rolled  up  fpirally,  called  cornets ; 
or  to  grains.  Thefe  are  to  be  put  into  a  matrafs,  and 
upon  them  a  quantity  of  aquafortis  is  to  be  poured, 
the  weight  of  which  is  to  that  of  the  filver  as  three  to 
two  :  and  as  the  nitrous  acid  employed  for  this  oj.era- 
tlnn  Israt'^er  weak,  the  folution  is  afiiftcd,  efpeclally  at 
iirft,  by  ine  heat  of  a  fand  bath,  in  which  the  matrafs 
is  to  be  placed.  When,  notwithftanding  the  heat, 
no  further  mark  of  folution  appears,  the  aquafortis 
charged  with  filver  Is  to  be  decanted.  Frefh  nitrous 
acid  is  to  be  poured  into  the  matrafs,  ftronger  than 
the  former,  and  in  lefs  quantity,  which  muft  be  boiled 
©n  the  refiiuoui  mafs,  and  decanted  as  the  former. 
Aquafortis  mull  even  be  boiled  a  third  time  on  the 
remaining  gold,  that  all  the  filver  may  be  certainly 
diilolvesl.  '['he  gold  is  then  to  be  wafhed  with  boiling 
water.  This  gold  is  very  pure  if  the  operation  has 
been  peiformed  with  due  attention.  It  is  called  go/J 
of  parting.     _ 

No  addition  of  filver  is  required,  if  the  quantity  of 
{ilver  of  the  mafs  Is  evidently  m.uch  more  confiderable 
than  that  of  the  gold  :  perfons  who  have  not  proof 
needles  and  other  apparatus  to  determine  the  propor- 
tion of  the  allay,  may  add  to  the  gold  an  Indetermi- 
nate quantity  ot  filver,  obferving  that  this  quantity  be 
rather  too  great  than  too  fmall,  and  fo  confiderable  as 
to  render  the  mafs  nearly  as  white  as  filver  ;  for  a  large 
quantity  of  filver  is  rather  favourable  than  hurtful  to 
the  operation  :  It  has  no  other  inconvenience  than  an 
ufelefs  expence,  as  the  larger  the  quantity  is  of  filver 
the  more  aquafortis  muft  be  employed.  We  ought  to 
attend  to  this  fad,  that  the  colour  of  gold  is  fcarcely 
perceptible  in  a  mafs  two-thirds  of  which  is  filver  nnd 
one-third  Is  gold  ;  this  colour  then  muft  be  much  lefs 
perceptible  when  the  gold  is  only  one-fourth  part,  or 
lefs,  of  the  whole  mafs. 

If  the  quantity  of  gold  exceeds  that  of  the  filver, 
the  mafs  may  be  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  aqua-regia, 
which  would  be  a  kind  of  inverfe  parting,  becaufe  the 
gold  is  diflblved  In  that  nieijftruum,  and  the  filver  U 
not,  hut  rather  reduced  to  a  luna  cornea,  which  remains 
in  form  of  a  precipitate  after  the  operation.  But 
this  method  is  not  much  praftifed,  for  the  following 
reafons. 

Firft,  the  gold  cannot  be  eafily  fcpar.ited  from  the 
aqua-regia ;  for  if  the  parting  has  been  made  with  an 
aqua  legia  prepared  with  fal-ammoniac,  or  if  the  gold 
be  precipitated  by  a  volatile  alkali,  this  gold  has  a  ful- 
minating quality,  and  its  reduAion  requires  particular 
operations.  If  the  aqua-regia  has  been  made  with 
4"pivit  of  fait,  and  the  precipitation  effcfted  by  a  fixed 
r.lkali,  the  gold  will  not  then  be  fulminating,  but  the 
jjreclpitatlon  will  be  very  flow,  and  probaLly  incom- 
•jlefe. 

■Secondly,  in  the  parting  by  aqna-regia,  the  filver  is 
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Indeed  precipitated  into  a  luna  cornea,  and  thus  fepa-  Parting, 
rated;  but  this  fcpaiation  is  not  perfeft,  as  a  f mall '"""<'""" 
quantity  of  luna  cornea  will  always  remain  diffoived  b(f 
the  acids,  if  this  folution  even  could  be  only  effeded 
by  the  fuper»bundant  water  of  thefe  acids.  Accord- 
ingly the  filver  Is  not  fo  accurately  fepnrated  from  the 
gold  ky  aqua-regia,  as  the  gold  ia  from  the  filver  by 
aquafortis. 

The  gold,  after  the  parting  by  aquafortis,  is  much 
more  eafily  colledeJ  when  it  remains  In  fmall  maffes 
than  when  It  ia  reduced  to  a  powder. 

When  the  mafs  has  been  regularly  quarted,  that  is, 
when  It  contains  three  parts  of  filver  and  one  part  of 
gold,  we  mull  employ,  p.irticularly  for  the  firil  folii* 
tion,  an  aqmfortis  fo  weakened  that  heat  I,  required 
to  aflift  the  folution  of  the  filver  ;  by  which  means  the 
folution  is  made  gently  ;  and  the  gold  which  remains 
preferves  the  form  of  the  fmall  maffcs  before  the  folu- 
tion. If  the  aquafortis  employed  were  llronger,  the 
parts  of  the  gold  would  be  dlfunlted  and  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  powder,  from  the  aftivity  with  which 
the  folution  would  be  made. 

We  may  indeed  part  by  aquafortis  a  mafs  containing 
two  parts  of  filver  to  one  part  of  gold  :  but  then  the 
aquafortis  muft  be  ftronger  ;  and  If  the  folution  be  rot 
too  much  hftftened,  the  gold  will  more  eafily  remain  in 
mafles  after  the  operation.  In  both  cafes,  the  i^old  will 
be  found  to  be  tarniflied  and  blackened,  probably  fioin 
what  was  lately  called  the  ph/cgijion  of  the  nitrous  acid. 
Its  parts  have  no  adhefion  together,  becaufe  the  filver 
diffoived  from  it  has  left  many  interllices ;  anl  the  cor- 
nets or  grains  of  this  gold  v/111  be  eafily  broken,  unlefs 
they  be  handled  very  carefully.  To  give  them  more 
folidity,  they  are  generally  put  Into  a  teft  under  a 
muffle  and  made  red-hot;  during  which  operation  they 
contraft  confiderably,  and  their  parts  arc  approxima- 
ted. Thefe  pieces  of  gold  are  then  found  to  be  ren-  ' 
dered  much  more  folid,  fo  that  they  may  be  handled 
without  being  broken.  By  this  operation  alfo  the 
gold  refumcG  its  colour  and  luftre  ;  and  as  it  generally 
has  the  figure  of  cornets,  it  Is  called  go/d  in  corne/s,  or 
grain  gold.  Efiayers  avoid  melting  it,  as  thty  cho.-fir 
to  preferve  this  form,  which  ftiows  that  it  has  beta 
parted. 

The  gold  and  filver  thus  operated  upon  ought  to 
have  been  prevloully  refined  by  lead,  and  freed  from 
all  allay  of  other  metallic  matters,  fo  that  the  gold 
which  remains  fliould  be  as  pure  as  is  pofTible.  How- 
ever, as  this  is  the  only  metal  which  refills  the  aftlon 
of  aquafortis,  it  might  be  purified  by  parting  from  all 
other  metallic  fubftances ;  but  this  Is  not  generally 
done,  for  feveral  leufon;.  Firft,  becaufe  the  refining 
by  lead  is  more  expeditious  and  convenient  for  the 
feparation  of  the  gold  from  the  Imperfeft  metals ; 
fccondly,  becaufe  the  lilver,  when  afterwards  feparated 
from  the  aquafortis,  is  pure  ;  laftly,  becaufe  moll  im- 
perfcft  metals  do  not  remain  completely  and  entirtly 
diflblved  in  nitrous  acid,  from  the  portion  of  phlogifton 
which  this  acid  deprives  them  of,  the  gold  would  be 
found  after  the  parting  mixed  with  the  part  of  thefe 
metals  which  is  precipitated. 

The  gold  remaining  after  the  parting  0UL;ht  to  be 
well  wadied,  to  cleanfe  It  from  nny  of  the  lolution  of  fil- 
ver which  might  adhere  to  it;  and  for  this  purpofe  dlilll- 
kd  water  ought  to  be  ufed,  or  at  leall  wattr  the  puritv 
j  G  «  »{ 
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Farting,    of  which  has  been  afcertained  by  its  not  forming  a  pre-  The  aquaFortt*  ought  to  be  fi  Rrong  as  to  be  ca. 

t— -Y— -'  cipitate  with  a  fohition  of  filver,  becaufe  fuch  a  preci-  pable  of  actin  j;  fenfibly  on  filver  whea  cold,  but  not  fo 

pitate  would  alter  the  purity  of  the  gold.  llrong   as  to  adl  violently.     If  the  aquafortis  be  very 

The  filver  dilToIved  in  the  aquafortis  may  be  fepa-  ftroiig,  Itowever  pure,  and  if  the  veffcls  be  well  clofed, 

rated  either  by  diltillation,  in  whi*;h  cafe  all  the  aqua-  a  invjU  quantity  of_  the  gold   wU  be  diffolvei  along 

fortis  is  recovered  very  pure,  and  fit  for  another  pait-  with  the  filver,  which  is  to  be  guarded  againft. 

jnir;    or   it  may    be   precipitated  by  fome  fublVance  Little  heat  ought  to  be  applied  at  the  beginning, 

which  has  a  greater  affinity  than  this  metal  with  nitrous  the  liquor  being  apt  to  fwell  and  rife  over  the   veffel  ; 

acid.     Copper  is  generally  employed  for  this  purpofe  but  when  the  acid  is  nearly  faturated,  the  heat  may  be 
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at  the  mint. 

The  folutiin  of  filver  is  put  into  copper  vefiels.  The 
aquafortis  diMves  the  copper,  and  the  filver  precipi- 
tates. When  the  filver  is  all  precipitated,  the  new  fo- 
lutisn  is  decanted,  which  is  then  a  folution  of  copper. 
The  precipitate  is  to  be  well  wifhed,  and  may  be  melted 
into  an  ingot.  It  'to  C'Ahd  fiarted  filver.  When  this 
filver  has  been  obtained  from  a  mafs  which  had  been 
refined  by  lead,  and  when  it  hae  been  well  wafhed  from 
the  folution  of  copper,  it  is  very  pure. 

Mr  Cramer  obferves  juftly  in  his  Treatife  on  Eflay- 
ing,  that  however  accurately  the  oj»eration  of  p'lrting 
has  been  performed,  a  fmall  portion  of  filver  always 
remJHtis  united  with  the  gold,  if  the  partirvg  has  been 
made  by  aquafortis ;  or  a  fmall  portion  of  the  gold  re- 
mains united  with  the  filver,  if  t!ie  parting  has  been 
made  by  aqua  regia  :  and  he  eftimates  this  fmall  alby 
to  be  frpm  a  two  hundredth  to  a  hundred  and  fiftieth 
part;  which  quaritity  may  be  confidered  as  nothing 
for  ordIn»ry  purpofes,  but  may  become  fenfi'jle  in  ac- 
curate chemical  experiments.     Cbem.  Dl3. 

The  mafs  of  gold  »nd  filver  to  be  quarted  ought 
prtvioufly  to  be  granulated  ;  which  may  be  done  by 
melting  it  in  a  crucible,  and  pouring  it  into  a  large 
vtffel  full  of  cold  water,  wdiile  at  the  fame  time  a  rapid 
circular  motion  is  given  to  the  water  by  quickly  Itir- 
jing  it  round  with  a  iiick  or  broom. 

The  veficla  gener.aliy  iifed  for  this  operation,  called 
parUiig-gloJes,  have  the  form  of  truncated  cones,  the 
bottom  being  commonly  about  feven  inches  wide,  the 
aperture  about  one  or  two  inches  wide,  and  the  height 
about  1 2  inches.  Thefe  glafs-veffels  ought  to  have 
been  well  annealed,  and  cbofen  free  from  fljws ;  as 
one  of  the  chief  inconveniences  attending  the  opera- 
tion is,  that  the  glalfes  are  apt  to  crack  by  expofure 
to  cold,  and  even  when  touched  by  the  hand.  Some 
operators  fecure  their  glaffes  by  a  coating.  For  this 
jorpofe  they  fpread  a  mixture  of  quicklime  flaked 
with  beer  and  whites  of  ejTgs  upon  lines  cloth,  which 
they  wr:p  round  the  lower  part  of  the  vefitl,  lejving 
the  upper  part  uncovered,  that  they  may  fee  the  pro- 
grefs  or  the  operation  ;  and  over  thij  cloth  they  apply 
a  ccnipofition  of  clay  and  hair.  Schlatter  advifcs  to 
put  the  pirting  glaifes  containing  fome  water,  and 
1. Imported  by  trevets,  with  fire  under  them.  When 
tlje  heat  communicated  by  the  water  is  too  great,  it 
may  be  diminilhed  by  adding  cold  water,  which  mull 


fafely  increafcd. 

When  the  folution  ceafes,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  difcontinuance  of  the  effervefceocc,  01  emiffiin  of 
air-bubbles,  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  oS".  If  any 
grains  appear  entire,  more  aqmfortis  mull  be  added, 
that  all  the  filver  may  Ue  difiblved.  If  the  operation 
has  been  performed  {lowly,  the  remaining  gold  will 
have  ililil  the  form  of  dillindl  mafles,  which  are  to  re- 
ceive folidity  and  colour  by  fire,  in  the  manner  direft- 
cd  by  the  author  of  the  diClionary.  If  the  operation 
has  been  performed  hnftily,  tlie  gold  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  black  mud  or  powder,  which  after  five  or 
fix  wafhings  with  pure  water  mult  be  melted. 

The  filver  is  ulually  recovered  by  precipitating  it 
from  the  aquafortis  by  menns  of  copper-veflTel^  into 
which  the  liquor  is  poured,  or  of  plates  of  copper 
which  are  thrown  along  with  the  liquor  into  glafs- 
veffels.  A  conliJerable  heat  is  required  to  accelerate 
this  precipitation.  Dr  Lewia  fays,  he  has  o'jferved 
that  when  the  aquafortis  was  perfcftly  faturated  with 
filver,  no  precipitation  was  occafioned  by  plates  of 
copper,  till  a  dropor  two  of  aquafortis  was  aided  to 
the  liquor,  and  then  the  precipitation  began  and  con- 
tinued as  ufual. 

The  precipitated  filver  mufl  be  well  wafhed  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  fufed  with  fome  nitre  ;  the  ufe  of  which 
is  to  fcorify  any  cupreous  particles  which  may  adhere 
to  the  filver. 

From  the  folution  of  copper  in  aquafortis,  a  blue 
pigment,  called  •uerdiltr,  is  obtained  by  precipitation 
with  v/hiting.     Notes  to  Chem.  Diif. 

Concentrated  Pahting,  alfo  called  Parting  by_  Ce- 
mentation, becaufe  it  is  aftua'.ly  performed  by  cementa- 
tion, is  ufed  when  the  quantity  of  it  is  fo  great  in 
proportion  to  the  filver,  that  it  carmot  be  feparattd 
by  aquafortis.  This  operation  is  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

A  cement  is  firil  prepared,  compofed  of  four  pxrts 
of  bricks  powdered  and  fifted,  of  one  part  of  green 
ritriol  calcined  till  it  becomes  red,  and  of  one  part  of 
common  fait.  The  whole  is  very  accurately  mixed  to- 
gether, and  a  firm  palle  is  made  of  it  by  moiften- 
ing  it  with  a  little  water  or  urine.  This  cement  ia 
called  cement  royal,  becaufe  it  is  employed  to  purify 
gold,  which  is  confidered  by  chemills  as  the  king  of 
metals. 

The  gold  to  be  cemented  is  to  be  reduced  to  plates 


be  done  very  carefully  by  pouring  againll  the  fides  of    as  thin  as  fmall  pieces  of  money.     Ai  the  bottom   of 


the  pan,  to  prevent  too  fudden  an  application  of  cold 
tc  thcpartiiig-glafs.  The  intention  of  this  contri- 
vance is,  th?.t  the  contents  of  theglaffes,  if  thefe  (hould 
break,  may  be  received  by  the  copper  veffel.  Into  a 
gl.ifs  15  inches  high,  and  10  or  12  inches  wide  at 
bottom,  placed  in  a  copper-pan  12  inches  wide  at 
bottom,  15  inches  wide  at  top,  and  10  inches  high,  he 
ufnally  put  about  80  ounces  «{  metal,  with  twice  aa 
•aiuch  tiquaibitis. 


the  crucible  or  cementing  pot,  a  ftratum  of  cement,  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  is  to  be  put,  which  is  to  be 
covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  upon  thefe  another  itra-  ' 
turn  of  cement  is  to  be  Lid,  and  then  more  plates  of 
gold,  till  the  crucible  or  pot  is  filled  with  thefe  alter- 
nate ftrata  of  cement  and  of  gold.  The  whole  is  then  to 
be  covered  with  a  lid,  which  is  to  be  luted  with  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  fand.  This  pot  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  furnace,  or  oven,  and.  heated  by  degrees  till  it  ia 
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Pinirg.  !T.O(!erately  rcJ,  which  heat  is  to  he  continued  dunnc; 
"■""v  24.  hours.      The  heat  miift  not  be  fo  great  as  to  melt 

the  gold.  The  pot  or  crucible  is  then  left  to  cool, 
and  the  gold  is  to  he  cntefiilly  feparated  from  the  ce- 
ment, and  boiled  at  different  times  in  a  large  quantity 
of  pure  water.  This  gold  is  to  be  elfayed  upon  a 
touchftone  or  olherwifc  ;  and  if  it  be  found  nut  fufii- 
ciently  purified,  it  is  to  be  cemented  a  fecond  time  in 
the  fame  manner. 

The  vitriolic  acid  of  the  bricks  and  of  the  calcined  vi- 
triol difengages  the  acid  of  the  common  fait  during  this 
cementation:  and  this  latter  acid  diflblves  the  filver al- 
layed with  the  gold,  and  fcparates  it  by  that  means. 

This  experiment  proves,  that  although  marine  acid, 
while  it  is  liquid,  cinnot  attack  filver,  it  i^  neverthe- 
kfs  3  powerful  folvent  of  th»t  metal.  But  for  this 
purpofe  it  mult  be  applied  to  the  filver  in  the  ftate  of 
Tapours,  extremely  concentrated,  and  affifted  with  a 
confiderable  heat.  All  thefe  circumftanees  are  united 
in  the  concentrated  parting. 

This  expetimeiit  proves  alfo,  that  notwithltandinp 
all  thefe  circuraftances,  which  favour  the  aftiou  of  the 
marine  acid,  it  is  incapable  of  diffolving  gold. 

Lattlv,  the  marine  acid  in  this  ftate  more  efTcftual- 
ly  dilfolves  the  iilver  than  the  nitrous  acid  does  in  the 
parting  by  aqu.itortis,  (nice  this  operation  fucceeds 
well  when  the  filver  is  in  fo  fmall  a  proportion  as  th;.t 
it  would  be  protected  from  the  aftion  ot  the  nitrous 
acid  in  the  ordinary  parting. 

Inftead  of  fea  fait,  niti\;  may  be  ufed  with  equal 
fuccefs ;  becaufc  the  nitrous  acid  is  then  put  in  B  llate 
to  attack  the  filver,  notwithflanding  the  quantity  of 
gold  which  covers  it. 

Dry-P/iR7iNr..  Dry-parting,  or  parting  by  fufion,  is 
performed  by  fulphur,  which  has  the  property  of  unit- 
ing eafily  with  filver,  while  it  does  not  attack  gold. 

This  method  of  feparating  thefe  two  metals  would 
be  the  cheapeft,  the  moll  expeditious  and  convenient 
of  any,  if  the  fu'phur  could  diffolve  the  filver,  and  fe- 
pa»ate  it  from  the  gold  as  well  and  as  eafily  as  nitrous 
rcid  does  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  obliged  to 
employ  a  particular  treatment,  and  a  kind  of  concen- 
tration, to  begin  the  union  of  the  fulphur  allayed  with 
gold.  Then  repeated  and  troublefomefufions  muft  be 
made,  in  each  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  add  diffe- 
rent intermediate  fubflances,  and  particularly  the  me- 
tals which  have  tiie  ftrongelf  affinity  with  fulphur, 
to  afTill  the  precipitation,  which  in  that  cafe  does  not 
give  a  regulus  ot  pure  gold,  but  a  gold  ftill  allay- 
ed with  much  filver,  and  even  with  a  part  of  the  pre- 
cipitating metals  ;  fo  t'lat,  to  complete  the  operation, 
cupcllation  is  neceffary,  and  alfo  p.iiting  by  fiqua- 
iortis. 

From  what  we  have  faid  concerning  this  operation, 
we  may  perceive,  that  it  oug'it  not  to  be  made  but 
when  the  quantity  of  lilver  with  which  the  gnl!  is  al- 
layed is  fo  great,  that  the  quantity  of  ^oH  which  might 
be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  parting  is  not  fHfScient  to 
pay  the  expences ;  and  that  it  is  only  proper  for  concen- 
trating a  larger  quantity  of  gold  in  a  fmallcr  quantity 
of  filver.  As  this  dry  parting  is  trouljlefonie,  and  even 
cxpenfive,  it  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  but  on  a  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  filver  allayed  with  ^old.  Ac- 
cordingly Cramer,  Schlutter,  Schlinder,  and  all  good 
eheiailU  »nd  artifts  who  have  given  proceJl'ts  for  the 
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liry-parting,  rec.cn-.rrend  its  ufe  cnJy  in  the  abow-men-  yartinjr. 
tioncd  cafes.  We  wilh  that  this  operation  could  IjC  ^~"~*~~*' 
improved  :  it  would  be  much  more  advantageous  if  it 
could  be  done  by  two  or  three  fufions  ;  and  if  by  thefe 
an  exaft  feparztion  could  be  obtained  of  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  gold  inixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  fuver. 
Chcm.  Did. 

As  this  operation  for  extrafting  a  fmall  quantity  of 
gold  from  a  large  quantity  of  filver  is,  notwithflanding 
its  inconveniences,  approved  by  Schlutter,  Scheffer, 
and  other  authors,  and  practifed  in  Hartz,  we  fh.ill 
add  what  Dr  Lewis,  in  his  excellent  HiO:ory  of  Gold, 
has  faid  upon  the  fubjeft. 

The  mofl  advantageous  method  of  feparating  a  fmall 
portion  of  gold  from  a  large  one  ef  filver,  appears  to 
be  by  means  of  fulphur,  which  unites  with  and  fcori- 
fies  the  filver  without  affefting  the  gold  ;  but  as  ful- 
phurated  filver  does  not  flow  thin  enough  to  fuller  the 
fmall  particles  of  gold  ditfuW  through  it  to  reunite 
and  fettle  at  the  bottom,  fome  ad^lition  is  neceffary  for 
collecling  and  carrying  them  down. 

In  order  to  the  commixture  with  the  fulphur,  50  or 
60  pounds  of  the  mixed  metal,  or  as  much  as  a  large 
crucible  will  receive,  are  melted  at  once,  and  reduced 
into  grains,  by  taking  out  the  fluid  matter,  with  a 
fmall  crucible  made  red  hot,  and  pouring  it  into  cold 
water  ftiriej  with  a  rapid  circular  motion.  From  an- 
cighthto  a  fifth  of  the  granuLted  metal,  accoiding  as 
it  is  richer  or  poorer  in  gold,  is  refervcd,  and  the  reft 
well  mingled  with  an  eighth  of  powdered  fulphur. 
'i'he  grains  enveloped  with  the  fulphur  are  again  put 
into  the  crucible,  and  the  fire  kept  gentle  for  fome 
time,  that  the  filver,  before  it  melts,  maybe  thorough- 
ly penetrated  by  the  fulphur  ;  if  the  fire  was  haftily 
urged,  great  part  of  the  fulphur  would  be  dilfipated, 
without  atling  upon  the  metal. 

It  to  fulphurated  filver  in  fufion  pure  filver  be  add- 
ed, the  latter  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  forms  there  a 
dilliiidl  fluid  not  mifcible  with  the  other.  The  par- 
ticles of  gold,  having  no  afTmity  with  the  fulphurated 
filver,  join  ihemfelves  to  the  pure  filver,  wherever  they 
come  in  contaft  with  it,  and  are  thus  transferred  from 
the  former  into  the  latter,  more  or  lefs  perfeflly  ac- 
cerding  as  the  pure  filver  was  more  or  lefs  thoroughly 
diffufttl  through  the  mixed.  It  is  for  this  ufe  that  a 
part  of  the  granulated  metal  was  referved.  The  ful- 
phurated mafs  being  brought  into  perffft  fufion,  and 
kept  melted  for  near  an  hour  in  a  clofe  covered  cru- 
cible, one-third  of  the  referved  grains  is  thrown  in  ; 
and  as  foon  as  this  is  melted,  the  whole  is  well  flir- 
red,  that  the  frefh  filver  may  be  dillributed  through 
the  mixe.!,  to  colleil  the  gold  from  it.  The  ftirriiig 
is  performed  with  a  wooden  rod  ;  an  iron  one  would 
be  corroded  bv  the  fulphur,  fo  as  to  deprive  the  .mix- 
ed of  its  due  quantity  of  fulphur,  and  likewifc  render 
the  iubfequent  purification  of  the  filver  more  trouble- 
fome.  The  fufion  being  continued  an  hour  longer, 
another  third  of  the  unfulphurated  grains  is  added,- 
and  an  hour  after  this  the  remainder  ;  after  which  the 
fufion  is  further  continued  for  fome  time,  the  matter 
being  flirred  at  leall  every  half  hour  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  and  the^  crucible  kept  clofely  covered 
in  the  intervals. 

The  fulphurated  filver  appears  in  fufion  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour  \  after  it  hasbeen  kept  rr,»itcd  foracer- 
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Parthig.    tain  tirr.e,  a  pirt  of  tlie  fulpLur  having  tfcapcd  from 

-—^ '  the  top,  the  i'liiface  beconiL-s  white,  and  fome   bright 

diops  of  filver,  about  the  fize  of  pcafe,  are  perceived 
on  it.  When  this  happens,  which  is  commcnly  in 
about  three  hours  after  the  lall  addition  of  the  refer- 
ved  grains,  fooner  or  later  according  as  the  crucible 
hr.s  been  more  or  lefs  clofeiy  covered,  and  the  matter 
more  or  Icfs  {lined,  the  fire  muft  be  immediately  dif- 
continue^  ;  for  othtrwife  more  and  more  of  the  (ilver, 
thus  lolKig  its  fulphuv,  would  fubfide  and  mingle  with 
the  part  at  the  bottom  in  which  the  gold  is  collected. 
The  whole  is  poured  out  into  an  iron  moitar  greafed 
and  duly  heated  ;  or  if  the  quantity  is  too  large  to  be 
fafely  lifted  at  once,  a  part  is  fuft  talttn  out  from  the 
top  with  a  fmall  crucible,  and  the  reft  poured  into  the 
mortar.  The  gold,  clilhifed  at  fu  II  through  the  whole 
mafs,  is  now  found  coliefted  into  a  part  of  it  at  the 
bottom,  amounting  only  to  about  as  much  as  was  re- 
ferved  unfulphurated.  This  part  may  be  feparated 
from  the  fulphurated  filver  above  it  by  a  chilTel  and 
hammer  ;  or  more  perfeftly,  the  furface  of  the  lower 
niafs  being  gcn.-.rally  ru,,'ged  and  unequal,  by  placing 
the  whole  n.afs  with  its  bottom  upwards  in  a  crucible: 
the  fidphuiated  part  quickly  melta,  leaving  unmelted 
that  which  contains  the  gold,  which  may  thus  be 
completely  feparated  from  the  other.  The  fulphurated 
filver  is  titayedby  keeping  a  portion  of  it  in  fufion  in 
an  open  crucible  till  the  fulphur  is  diffipatedjand  then 
diffolving  it  in  aquafortis.  If  it  ihoiild  lUU  be  found  to 
contain  any  gold,  ic  is  to  be  melted  again  ;  as  much 
more  unfulphurated  filver  is  to  be  added  as  was  em- 
ployed in  each  of  the  former  injeftions,  and  the  fufion 
continued  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  gold  thus  coUefte  J  into  a  part  of  the  filver  may 
'  he  further  concentrated  into  a  finaller  part,  by  granu- 
-  latlng  the  mafs  and  repeating  the  whole  proccfs.  _Tlie 
operation  may  be  aga^n  and  again  repeated,  till  fo 
much  of  the  filver  is  feparated,  that  the  remainder 
may  be  pitted  by  aquafortis  without  too  much  ex- 
pence. 

The  foregoing  procefs,  according  to  Mr  Schlutter, 
is  pradifed  ?.t  Rammelfberg  in  the  Lower  Hartz.  The 
prevailing  metal  in  tlie  ore  of  Rammelfberg  is  lead: 
the  quantity  of  lead  is  at  mod  40  pounds  on  a  quintal 
or  100  pounds  of  the  ore.  The  lead  worked  off  on  a 
tcft  or  concave  hearth  yields  about  no  grains  of  fil- 
ler, and  the  filver  contains  only  a  3S4th  part  of  gold; 
yet  this  little  quantity  of  gold,  amounting  fcarccly  to 
a  third  of  a  grain  in  a  iiun  lied  weight  of  this  ore,  is 
thus  collefled  with  profit.  The  author  above-men- 
tioned confines  this  method  of  feparation  to  fuch  filver 
as  is  poor  in  gold,  and  reckons  parting  with  aquafortis 
more  advantageous  where  the  gold  amounts  to  above  a 
(14th  ef  the  filver :  he  advifes  alfo  not  to  attempt  con- 
centrating the  gold  too  far,  as  a  portion  of  it  will  al- 
ways be  talceii  up  again  by  the  filver.  Mr  Scheffer, 
however,  rclr.tes  ^_in  the  Swedilh  Memoirs  for  the  year 
J  75  2).  that  he  has  by  this  method  brought  the  gold 
'  to  perfeft  finencfs  ;  and  that  he  has  Ukewife  collected 
a!lj.he  gold  which  the  filver  contained  ;  the  filver  of 
the  lall  operations,  which  had  taken  up  a  portion  of 
the  gold,  bting  leferved  to  Le  wotked  over  again  with 
a  trefli  quantity  of  gold-holding  filver.  The  fulphu-- 
rated  filver  is  purified  by  continuing  it  in  fufion  for 
■  fome  time  with  a  large  fuifr.ce  e.xpofed  to  the  air;  the 


fulphur  gradually  exhales,  and  leaves  the  filver  en- 
tire. 

PARTISAN,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  perfon  dexterous  ^ 
in  coTimanding  .T  party  ;  who,  knowing  the  country 
■well,  is  employed  in  getting  inteUigence,  or  furpri- 
fing  the  enemy's  convoy,  iScc.  The  word  alfo  means 
an  ofiiccr  fcnt  out  upon  a  party,  with  the  command  of 
a  body  of  light  troops,  generally  under  the  appellation 
of  the  partifan's  corps.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  that  this 
corps  fhould  be  compofed  of  infantry,  light-horfcs  and 
hud'ars. 

P.ARTNERSHIP,  is  a  contraft  among  two  or 
more  perfons,  to  catry  on  a  certain  bufinefs,  at  their 
joint  expence,  and  (liare  the  gain  or  lofs  which  arifes 
from  it.     Of  this  there  are  four  kinds. 

I.  Occafional  joint  trade,  where  two  or  more  mer- 
chants agree  to  employ  a  certain  fum  in  trade,  and 
divide  the  gain  or  lofs  fo  foon  as  the  adventure  is 
brought  to  an  iflfue.  This  kind  of  contrail  being 
generally  private,  the  parties  eoncerned  are  not  liable 
for  each  other.  If  one  of  them  purchafe  goods  on 
truft,  the  furniflier,  who  grants  the  credit  through 
confidence  in  him  alone,  has  no  recourfe,  in  cafe  of 
his  infolvency,  againft  the  other  partners.  They  are 
only  anfwerable  for  the  fhare  of  the  adventure  that  be- 
longs to  the  infolvent  partner. 

If  it  be  propofed  to  carry  the  adventure  farther 
than  originally  agreed  on,  any  partner  11  ay  with- 
draw his  intereit  ;  and  if  it  cannot  he  feparated  from 
the  others,  may  infill  that  the  whole  Ihall  be  brought 
to  an  iffue. 

II.  Standin;^  companies,  which  are  generally  efta- 
blifhed  hy  written  contraA  between  the  partie?,  where 
the  ilock,  the  firm,  duration,  the  divifion  of  the  gala 
or  lofs,  and  other  circumllances,  arc  inferted. 

All  the  partners  are  generally  authorifed  to  fign  by 
the  firm  of  the  company,  though  this  privilege  may 
be  confined  to  fome  of  them  by  particular  agreement. 
The  firm  ought  only  to  be  fubfcribed  at  the  place 
where  the  copartnery  is  ellablilied.  If  a  partner  lja«' 
occafion,  when  abfent,  to  write  a  letter  relating  to 
their  affairs,  he  fubfcribes  his  own  name  on  account  of 
the  company.  When  the  fame  partners  carry  on  bu- 
finefs at  different  places,  they  genet  ally  choofe  diffe- 
rent firms  for  each.  The  fignature  of  each  partner  is 
generally  fent  to  new  correfpondents ;  and  when  a 
partner  is  admitted,  although  there  be  no  alteration  iit 
the  firm,  his  fignature  is  tranfmitted,  with  an  intima- 
tion of  the  change  in  the  copartnery  to  all  their  corre- 
fpondents. Houfes  that  have  been  long  tftablilhed, 
often  retain  the  old  firm,  though  all  the  original  part- 
ners be  dead  or  withdrawn. 

The  powers  of  each  partner  are,  in  general,  dif- 
cretionary  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  aft,  in  matters  of 
importance,  without  confulting  together,  whew-there 
13  an  opportunity.  No  partner  is  liable  to  make  good 
the  lofs  arifing  from  his  judging  wrong  in  a  cafe  where 
he  had  authority  to  ad.  If  he  exceeds  his  power, 
and  the  event  prove  unfuccefsfui,  he  mu.l  bear  the  lofs; 
but  if  it  prove  fucctfsful,  the  gain  belongs  to  the  com- 
pany ;  yet  if  he  acquaints  the  company  immediately 
of  what  he  has  done,  they  niuil  eicher  acquicfoe  there- 
in, or  leave  him  the  chance  of  gain,  as  well  as  the  rilk 
of  lofs. 

All  debts  contrafted  under  the  firm  of  the  compiiiy 
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sre  Mnding  on  the  whole  partners,  though  the  money 
was  borrowed  by  one  of  ibem  for  his  private  ufe,  with- 
out the  coafent  of  the  reft.  And  if  a  partner  exceeds 
his  power,  the  others  are  nevertbelefo  obhged  to  im- 
plement his  eny^agements ;  thouiTli  they  may  render 
him  relponfible  for  his  mi(behaviour. 

Although  the  fums  to  be  advance  1  by  the  pTtners 
be  limited  by  the  conl'-aft,  if  there  be  a  neceffity  for 
raifing  more  money  to  znfwer  emergencies  or  pay  the 
debts  of  the  company,  the  partners  null  furnilh  what 
is  neceffhry,  In  proportion  to  their  ftiares. 

A  defet  to  a  company  Is  not  cancelled  by  t)ie  pri- 
Vf.te  debts  of  the  partner;  and  when  a  partner  becomes 
infclvent,  the  company  is  not  bound  for  his  debts  be- 
yond the  extent  of  his  fhare. 

The  debts  of  the  company  are  preferable,  on  the 
company's  efFeiils,  to  the  private  debts  of  the  part- 
ners. 

Partnerfhlp  is  generally  dUfulved  by  the  death  of  a 
partner  ;  yet,  when  there  are  m.ore  paitmers  than  two, 
it  may,  ly  agreement,  fuhfill  among  the  furvivors. 
Sometimes  it  is  ftipulateJ,  that,  in  cafe  of  the  death 
of  a  partner,  his  place  iTiall  be  fiipplied  by  his  fon,  or 
fome  other  perfon  condeftended  on.  The  contradt 
ought  to  Ipecify  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the 
furviving  partners  (hall  reckon  with  the  executors  of 
the  deceafed  for  his  (hare  of  the  (lock,  and  a  reafon- 
abJe  time  allowed  for  that  purpofe. 

When  partner(hip  is  di(lblved,  there  are  often  out- 
flanding  de!  ts  that  cannot  be  recovered  for  a  long 
time,  and  cffefls  that  cannot  eafily  be  difpofed  of. 
The  p3rtner(hip,  though  di(rolved  in  other  refpefts, 
ftill  fublii^s  for  the  managenKat  of  their  outll  inding 
affairs  ;  and  the  money  srifing  from  them  is  divided 
among  the  partners,  or  their  repiefentatives,  when  it 
is  recovered.  But  as  this  may  protraA  the  tinal  fet- 
tlement  of  the  company's  affairs  to  a  very  inconvenient 
length,  other  methods  are  fomellmes  ufed  to  bri"g 
them  to  a  conclufion,  either  in  confcquence  of  the  ori- 
ginal contract,  or  by  a.:reemcnt  at  the  time  of  diifolu- 
tion.  Sometimes  the  debts  and  efftifts  are  fold  by  auc- 
tion ;  fometimes  they  are  divided  among  the  partners; 
and  when  there  are  two  partners,  one  divides  them  in- 
to (hares,  as  equal  as  poflible,  and  the  other  choofes 
either  fiiare  he  thinks  bell. 

If  a  partner  withdraws,  he  continues  lefponfible  for 
his  former  partners  till  it  be  publicly  known  that  he 
hath  done  lo.  A  deed  of  fepaiation,  regiflered  at 
a  public  office,  is  fufEcient  piefumption  of  (uch  noto- 
riety. 

III.  Compinles,  where  the  bufinefs  is  condufted  by 
officers.  There  are  miny  companies  of  this  kind  in 
Britain,  chiefly  eftabliflied  for  purpofes  which  require 
a  larger  capital  than  private  merchants  can  command. 
The  laws  with  refpecl  to  thele  companies,  when  not 
confirmed  by  pulilic  authority,  aie  the  fame  as  t'le 
former,  but  the  articles  of  their  agreement  ufuaily 
very  different.  The  capital  is  condelcended  on  ;  and 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  Ihares,  whereof  each 
partner  may  hold  one  or  more,  but  is  generally  retti idl- 
ed to  a  certain  number.  Any  partner  may  transfer 
his  (5iare  ;  and  the  company  mult  admit  his  affignee  as 
a  partner.  The  death  ot  the  partners  has  no  effedl  on 
the  company.  No  partner  can  aft  peri^nslly  in  the 
i&Vns  of  the  company;  but  the  esecutioa  o;  their  bu- 
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finefa  is  intriifled  to  ofBcers,  for  whom  they  arc  rcfpon-    Partner, 
ftble  ;  and,  when  the  partners  are  numerous,  the  fu-  _      !'' 
ptrintendency  of  the  officers  is  committed  to  direftors  t 

chofen  annually,  or  at  other  appointed  times,  by  the 
partners. 

IV.  Companies  incorporated  by  authority.  A  royal 
charter  is  nectffary  to  enalile  a  company  to  hold  lands, 
to  have  a  common  fell,  aad  enjoy  the  other  privileges 
of  a  corporation.  A  charter  is  fometimes  procured, 
in  order  tj  limit  the  rlllc  of  the  partners:  for.  In  every 
private  company,  the  p.'irtners  are  liable  for  the  debts, 
without  limitation  ;  in  corporated  focieties,  they  are 
only  liable  for  their  fhares  in  the  (lock  of  the  focietv. 
The  incorporation  of  focieties  Is  fometimes  authorifed 
by  aft  of  parliament;  but  this  high  authority  is  not  ne-  " 
ccffary,  unlefs  for  conferring  exclulive  privileges. 

Mr  Paley  fays,  "  I  know  of  nothing  upon  the  tub-  Mara! .vij 
ie£l  of  partnerfhlp  that  requires   explanation,  but  \io\\!  fotitiij! 
the  profits  are  to  be  divided  where  one  partner  contri-'^^'"?/'/"'^'" 
butes  money  and  the  other  labour,  which  is  a  common 
cafe. 

"  Ruk.  From  the  (lock  of  the  partnerfhlp  de  Juft 
the  torn  advanced,  and  divide  the  rem?.inder  between 
the  moneyed  partner  and  the  labouring  partner,  in  the 
proportion  of  the  luLerevt  of  the  money  to  the  wa^eff 
of  the  labour,  allowing  fuch  a  rateof  intereft  as  money 
might  be  borrowed  for  upon  the  fame  fecurity,  and" 
fuch  wages  as  a  journeymau  would  require  for  the  fame 
labour  and  ttuil. 

*^  Exatiiple.  A  advances  loool.  but  knows  nothing 
of  the  bufinefs;  B  produces  no  money,  but  has  been  ■ 
brought  up  to  the  bufinc;fs,  and  undertakes  to  conduftr 
it.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  flock  and  effefts  of 
the  partnerfhip  amount  to  iiool.  confequently  there 
are  200 1.  to  be  divided.  Now  nobody  w»uld  lend 
money  upon  the  esent  of  the  bufinefs  fucceeding, 
which  Is  A's  fecurity,  under  6  per  cent,  therefore  A 
muft  be  allowed  60 1.  for  the  IntcreJ  of  his  money.  B, 
before  he  engaged  in  the  partnerlhip,  earned  30  I.  a- 
year  in  the  fame  employment :  his  labour,  therefore^ 
ought  to  be  valued  at  30  1.  and  the  2coI.  muff  be  di- 
vided between  the  partners  in  the  proportion  of  60  to  • 
30;  that  is,  A  mutt  receive  133  1.  63.  8d.  and  B  661. 
13  s.  4d.  If  there  be  nothing  gained,  A  lofes  his  in- 
tereft,  and  B  his  htiour,  which  is  right.  If  the  origi- 
nal flock  be  diminifhed,  by  this  rule  B  lofes  only  hia 
labour  as  before  ;  whereas  A  lofes  his  Intercfl  and  part 
of  the  principal :  for  which  eventual  difadvantage  f\. 
is  con:penla[ed,  by  having  the  intereft  of  his  money 
computed  at  6  per  cent,  in  the  divifion  of  the  profits 
when  there  is  any.  It  is  true,  that  the  divifion  of  the 
profit  is  feldom  forgotten  In  the  conllltution  of  the 
partnerfhip  ;  and  is  therefore  commonly  fettled  by  ex- 
prefi  agreement ;  Lmt  thefe  agreements,  to  be  equitable, 
(hoalJ  puifue  the  principle  of  the  rule  here  laid  down. 
All  the  partners  are  bound  by  what  any  one  of  them 
does  in  the  courfe  of  the  bufinefs;  for,  quoad  hoc,  each 
partner  ij  confiJercJ  as  an  authorifed  ajent  for  the 
reft." 

P.ARTRIDGE,  in  ornithology.     See  Tetrao. 

The  partridge  is  fo  valuable  at  the  table,  that  3 
great  many  u  ays  of  taking  it  have  been  invented  by 
fportfmen,  all  of  which  fuccccd  from  the  natural  folly 
and  timidity  of  the  animal. 

The  plaijesparuiJgcs  delljht  in  moH  are  corn-fields, 
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T'artri:!gc.  erpeclally  whilft.  the  corn  grows,  for  under  that  cover 
' ' '  they  (helter  and  breed  :  neither  are  thofe  places  unfre- 
quented by  them  when  the  com  is  cut  down,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  grain  they  tin!  there,  efpeLially  in  wheat- 
llubble,  the  hcic;ht  of  which  they  deli  !,ht  in,  beinp,  to 
them  as  a  covert  or  fiielter.  When  the  wheat  ftubble 
is  much  trodden  by  men  or  hearts,  they  ttien  hetake 
themfelves  to  the  barley  ftubble,  provided  it  be  frelh 
and  uiitrodden;  and  they  will,  in  the  furrow?,  amongft 
the  clots,  branches,  an-?  lonf,'  "rrafs,  hide  both  them- 
felves and  coveys,  which  are  fometimes  23  in  number, 
nay  30,  in  a  covey. 

When  the  wlntcr-feafon  is  arrived,  and  the  flubblt^- 
fields  are  ploup;lied  up,  or  over-foiled  with  cattle,  par- 
tridi^es  refoit  into  the  upland  meadows,  and  lodge  in 
the  dead-grafs,  or  fog  under  hedges,  amongft  mole- 
•hills,  or  under  the  roots  of  trees ;  fometimes  they  rc- 
fort  to  coppices  and  under-woods,  efpeclally  if  any 
corn-fields  are  adjacent,  or  where  there  is  grown  broom, 
brakes,  fern,  &«. 

In  the  harveft-time,  when  every  field  is  full  of  men 
r.nd  cattle,  in  the  day-time  they  are  found  in  the  failow- 
fielJs  which  are  next  adjoining  to  the  corn-fields,  where 
they  lie  larking  till  evening  or  morning,  and  then  they 
feed  among  the  ftieaves  of  corn. 

When  their  haunts  are  known,  according  to  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  country  and  feafon  of  the  year,  the 
next  care  muft  he  to  find  them  out  in  tlicir  haunts, 
which  is  done  feveral  ways.  Some  do  it  by  the  eye 
only  ;  and  this  art  can  never  be  taught,  hut  learned 
by  frequent  experience,  the  colour  of  tb.e  birds  being 
fo  like  that  of  the  earth  at  a  diftance,  that  no  eye  but 
a  very  converfant  one  could  diftinguifh  them.  When 
they  are  once  feen,  the  bulinefs  is  to  keep  the  eye  up- 
»on  them,  and  then  tb  keep  in  continual  motion.  They 
lire  a  very  lazy  bird,  and  by  this  means  will  let  a  per- 
fon  almoft  tread  upon  them  ;  though  if  the  perfon 
Itr.nds  ftill  to  eye  them,  they  will  rife  immediately 
though  they  be  at  a  confideratle  diftance. 

Another  method  of  difcovering  them  is,  by  going 
to  their  haunts  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  the 
clofe  of  the  evening,  which  is  called  the_/ucif/n(T-time. 
The  noife  of  the  cock  partridt^e  is  to  be  attended  to 
at  this  time,  and  is  very  loud  and  earneft.  The  hen 
will  foon  come  up  to  the  cock  after  her  making  the 
noife,  which  ihe  does  by  way  of  anfwer  ;  and  v.-hea 
they  are  got  together,  their  chattering  will  difcover 
■them.  Thus  they  may  always  be  found  at  thefe  times. 
But  there  is  yet  a  better  method  of  finding  this  bird, 
which  is  by  the  call.  The  bufinefs,  in  order  to  have 
fucc;fs  in  this  way,  is  carefully  to  learn  the  notes  of 
liie  partridge,  and  be  able  to  imitate  all  the  feveral 
founds.  When  perfefl  in  this,  the  perfon  is  to  go  to 
the  haunts  morning  and  evening,  and  placing  himfelf 
in  fome  pkce  where  he  can  f;e  the  birds  without  being 
feen  by  them,  he  is  to  liften  to  their  cillinj;  and  when 
they  are  heard,  he  is  to  anfwer  in  the  fdnie  notes, 
doubling  again  as  they  do  :  by  continuing  this,  they 
may  be  brought  fo  near,  that  the  perfon  lying  down 
on  his  back  n;ay  count  their  whole  mimher.  Having 
in  this  manner  ieund  where  the  birds  are,  the  next 
care  is  to  catch  them. 

They  arc  fo  foolifti,  that  It  is  extremely  eafy  to  take 
them  in  nets.      In  order  to  this,   there  needs  no  more 
tlian  ihe  going  autj  protided  with  two  or  three  nets, 
N°  260. 
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with  merttes  fomewhat  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  phca-  Partri4gi 
fant  nets,  and  walking  round  about  the  covey,  a  net  ^^v~— 
is  to  be  fixed  fo  as  to  draw  ov.r  them,  on  pulling  a 
line  at  a  dillance.  All  this  may  be  eafily  done  ;  for 
fo  long  as  the  fportfman  continues  moving  about,  and 
does  not  fix  his  eye  too  intenfely  upon  them,  they  will 
let  him  conie  near  enough  to  fix  the  net  without  mo- 
ving. If  they  lie  fo  ftraggling,  that  enc  net  will  not 
cover  them,  then  two  or  three  muft  be  fixed  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  fportfman  may  then  draw  the  nets  over 
them,  and  they  will  often  lie  ftill  with  the  nets  upon 
them  till  he  comes  up  to  fright  them  ;  then  they  will 
rife,    nd  be  entangled  in  the  net. 

A  fcGOnd  method  of  taking  them  is  with  hirdllme: 
this  is  done  by  .mean;  of  whe^o-ttraws.  Thefe  muft 
be  large,  and  cut  off  between  knot  and  knot ;  they 
n-.uft  be  well  limed  with  the  bell  and  ftrongell  bird- 
lime, and  the  fportfman  muft  carry  a  great  number  out 
with  him.  Having  found  a  field  where  there  are  par- 
tridgcs,  he  is  to  c-sll ;  and  if  they  anfwer,  he  is  then 
to  flick  up  the  limed  ftravvs  in  rows  acrofs  two  or 
three  lands,  and  j;oing  backward,  call  again  to  them, 
leading  them  on  in  the  road  where  the  ftrjws  are: 
they  will  foljow  one  jnotlier  like  a  flock  of  chicken^;^ 
and  come  out  to  the  call;  and  will  in  their  way  luii 
upon  the  ftraws,  and  liming  themfelves  they  will  daub 
one  another  by  crowding  together,  fo  that  vEry  few  of 
them  will  be  able  to  efcape. 

But  there  is  yet  a  pleafanter  way  of  taking  them 
than  this,  that  is,  by  driving  of  them.  In  order  to 
this,  an  engine  is  to  be  made  of  canvas  itufF.;d  with 
llraw,  to  rcprefenc  a  horfe  ;  this  horfc  and  ntts  are  to 
Le  taken  to  the  haunts  of  the  partridges,  and  the  ncta 
being  placed  flanting  or  flopwife  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  field,  the  fportfman  is  to  take  the  wind  in  his  back 
and  get  above  them,  driving  them  downwards  ;  his 
face  is  to  be  covered  w  ith  fomething  green  or  blue, 
and  placing  the  horfe  before  him,  he  is  to  go  towards 
them  (lowly  and  gently  ;  and  by  this  means  they  will 
be  raifed  on  their  legs,  bat  not  on  their  wings,  and 
will  run  before  the  horfe  into  the  nets.  If  in  the  way 
they  go  into  a  wrong  path,  the  horfe  is  to  be  moved 
to  face  them;  and  they  will  be  thus  driven  back  again, 
uiid  driven  every  way  the  fportfman  pLafes. 

The  [Mirtridges  of  Abyfiinia,  we  ate  told,  ate  very 
large,  being  as  big  aa  capons. 

In  Jeremiah  xvii.  1 1.  we  have  the  following  curious 
paffige  :  "  As  the  partridge  fitteth  on  cggs^  and  hatch- 
eth  them  not  ;  fo  he  that  getteth  riches,  and  not  by- 
right,  (hall  leave  them  in  the  midft  oi'  his  days,  and  at 
his  end  (hall  be  a  fool;"  which  is  explained  by  Mr  Pool 
as  follows.  It  is  no  wonder  it  we  cannot  be  certain 
as  to  the  fenfe  of  thefe  words,  fo  far  a;  they  concern 
natui-al  hiltory,  when  we  are  not  certain  what  bird  it 
is  to  which  this  doth  relate.  We  tranflate  it  partridge  : 
others  will  have  it  to  be  a  cucLoiu  :  but  certain  it  is, 
that  it  ifl  the  fame  word  which  we  tranflate  partridge 
(t  Sam.  xxvi.  20.)  ;  and  cuckows  ufe  not  to  be  much 
hunted  after.  How  the  partridge  is  (aid  to  fit  on  eggs 
and  hatch  them  not,  is  yet  a  greater  queltion.  It  may 
be  occafioned  fo  many  ways,  I'/s  either  (atting  upon 
wind-eggs;  or  being  killed  before  the  eggs  are  hatch- 
ed ;  or  having  its  eggs  deftroycd  by  the  m<iJc  partridiX, 
or  by  fome  dog  or  other  vermin  ;  or,  its  nell  bein;.^ 
found,  having  her  eggs  taken  from  her,  that  it  13  hard 
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to  t^ftermine  which  the  prophet  means.   Of  all  otlier?,  means  ill founJ'wg  or  no'fy.     P-iriiicli-iB  not  of  I'.r^e  f x-  rai-uli,V», 

I  lead  approve  of  that  which  Jerom  makes  the  feiiR-,  -tent,  but  it  is  (.xtiemciy  fertile.     Eveiy  protiiitt  fuc-      l'"""- 

though  the  thing  be  true  (if  we  may  believe  Cafilotlo-  ceeds  in  perfciftion  tliere  :   vi'e  mean  tho.'e  pro  liifts  of         " 

rus  and  feveral  natural  hiftorians,  AldrovantUis,  ^'c),  which   a  very    fii.^llow  ground  is  fufceptible  ;   fiirh   as 

that  partridges  have  f'lch  a  love  and   defire  to  hitch  wine,   oil,-   nuilh^rrytrccs,   and  fiu't.     The  afpe>S  of^ 

young  ones,  that  having  loft  their  own  cggp,  th{y  will  this  ifland  is  alfo  very  nltaf.iiit  at  a  diftance,   whereas 

ileal  the  egffs  of  other   partridges,   and   hatch   them;  that  of  the  otl-.ers  aLijacent  difwuils  the  eye,   by  their , 

which  being  hatched,  the  young  ones  knowing  the  cry  too  high,  rocky,  and  bare  hills.     The  name  of  Parvich 

of  their  proper  dams,  iiearing  them  call,  leave  the  par-  feems  to  have  fceen  givtn  it  Uecaufe  it  is  the  full  one 

tridge  that  h;itched  them   (which  is  one  thing  quoted  meets  ■  'ith  on  going  out  of  the  harbour  of  Sibenico  ; 

hy  Aldrovandus,  to  lliow  the  fagacity  of  that  Uird)  ;  for  the  Illyric  word  />arvi  fiiJ;nifiesyf/y?. 

but  if  this  were  the   fenfe,  the  words  would  be,  '  as  PARULIDES,  in  furgery,  tumors  and  inflamma- 

the  partridge  fitrcth  on  egg?,  and  hatcheth  them,  but  tions  of  the  gums,   commonly  cMeA  gum-toils.     They 

cnjoycth  them    not ;'    whereas    they  are,   '  hatcheth  are  to  be  treated  with  difcuticnts  like  other  inflamma- 


thera  not;'  that  is,  having  loft  them,  cither  by  fome 
man  that  hath  taken  them  from  her,  or  by  fome  ver- 
min or  wild  beaft."     Pool's  Annot.  in  Loc. 

1  he  words  in  the  orignal  are,  xnp  -b-  xbi  lai,  vvliich 
the  Septuagint  tranflate  •?"»>"  "ffJi?,  &c.  "  The  par- 
tridge cried;  it  gathered  tojfether  what  it  had  not  pro- 
duced ;"   and  fome  tranflate  the  Hebrew,  "  The  par- 


tory  tumors. 

PARUS,  or  TiTMOusc,  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  ord'^r  of  pnfTeres.  The  bill  is  very 
entire,  covered  at  the  bafis  with  hairs  ;  the  toigue  is 
trunc«ted  and  hiiry.  There  are  14  fpecies;  of  which 
the  moft  remirkable  are, 

I.  The   crift.itus,   or   crefted  titmoufe,    weighs    13 


tridge  lays  m^'ny  eggs,  but  does  not  hatch  them  all."  pennyweight  ;  the   bill   is  black,   with   a  fpot  of  the 

Le  Clerc,  upon  the  authority  of  Bocchart,  underftands  fsme  colour  above  it  ;  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body 

the  Hebrew  word  kore  }iere  to  fignify  a  ivbodcock.     Le  grey;  the  neck  ;md  under  parts  aie  white,  with  a  faint 

Clerc 's  tranflation  i;  as  follows  :    Rujlicula  ova  colUgit,  tinfture  of  red,  which  is  decpell  juft  below  the  wings. 

fed  non  piirit  ;  facrtjihi  divitias-,  fed  fine  jure,  mfdiis  fuis  The  legs  are  of  a  lead  colour.    It  erefts  its  crown  fc-a- 

tiiclus  eas  relinqird,  atque  ad  estremumf,ulta  ejl.  thers  into  a  creft.    It  inhabits  the  w:;rm  parts  of  North 

PARTURITION,  the  art  of  bringing  forth  or  be-  America  ;  and  frequents  forefc  trees,  feeding  upon  in- 

ing  delivered  of  youn:;.     See  Midwifery.  fefts. 

PARIY,  in  a  military   fenfe,    a  fm»ll  number   of  2.  The  major,  or  grent  titmoufe,   has  the  head  and 

men,  horfe,  or  foot,   fent  upon  any   kind  of  duty  ;  as  throat   black,   the  checks  white,  the  tark  of  a  green 

into  an  enemy's  country  to  pillage,  to  take   prifoners,  colour,  the  belly  yello>vllh  green,  divided  in  the  middle 

nnd  to  oblige  the  country  to  come  under  contribution,  by  a  bed   cf  black  which   exten 's  to  the   vent  ;  tlie 

Parties  are  often  fent  out  to  view  the  roads  and  ways,  rump  of  a  bluifii  grey,   the  legs  of  a  leud  colour,   the 

^get  intelligence,  feck  forage;  to  reconnoitre,  or  amufe  toes  divided  to  the  very  origin,  and  the  baL.'k-toe  veiy 

the  enemy  upon  a  march:  they  are  alfo  frequently  fent  large  and  (Iron?.     Thi=;   fpecies   fometimes  vifits  our 

upon  the  flanks  of  nn  army  or  rejiment,  to  difcover  the  gardens;  but  for  the  moft  part  inhabits  woods,  where 


enemy  if  near,  and  prevent  furprife  or  amhufcade. 


it  builds  in  hollow   trees,  kying  about  ten  eggs.      It- 


PARU,  in  nttural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  very  fin-  feeds  on  infects,  which  it  finds  in  the  baik  of  trees, 
gular  American  filh.  It  is  broad,  flat,  and  rounded  ;  In  the  fpriag  they  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  by  pick 
noc  very  thick,  and  ufually  of  about  five  or  fix  inches  ing  off  the  tender  buds  of  the  fruit  trees.  Like  wood- 
long,  and  more  than  four  broad.  It  has  fix  fins,  one  peckers,  they  arc  pei^etualiy  running  up  and  down  the 
large  and  long,  one  on  the  back,  and  another  on  the  bodies  of  trees  in  queft  of  food.  This  lird  has  three 
btlly  behind  the  anus;  each  of  thefe  reaches  to  the  cheerful  notes,  which  it  begins  to  utter  in  the  month 
tail,   and  has  toward  the  end  a  long  ftring  or  cord,  of  February. 

maiie  of  a  finglc  filament,  that  on  the  back  fin  being  3.  The  cceruleus,  or  blue  titmoufe,  is  a  very  beauti- 

longer  than  that  on  the  belly  ;  behind  the  gills  it  has  ful  bird.     Tlie  bill  is  fliort  and  dun<y ;  the  crown  of 

alio   two   fins   of  two   fingers   breadth   long  and   one  the  head  ol  a  fine  blue  ;  from  the  bill  to  the  eyes  is  a 

broad;  and  two  others  on  the  belly,   which  are  very  black  line  ;  the  forehead  and  cieeks  white  ;  the  back 

narrow  ;  its  head  is  fmall,  and  its  mouth  elevated  and  of  a  yellovvifti  green  ;  the  lower  fide  of  the  body  ycl- 

fmall,  and  furnifhed  with  fmall  teeth  ;   its  fcaies  are  of  low  ;    the   wings   and  tail   blue,    the   former   marked 

a  moderate  fize,  and  are  half  black  and  half  yellow,  fo  tranfverfely  with  a  white  bar  ;  the  legs  of  a  lead  co- 

that  the  filh  appears  of  a  black  colour,  variegated  with  lour.     They  frequent  gardens  ;  and  do  gre-.t  injury  to 

yellow  half  moons  ;  its  gill?,  and  the  beginning  of  its  fruit-trees,    by   bruifing  the   tender  buds  in   fearch  of 

fins,  are  alfo  yellow  ;  and  it  has,  on  each  fide  near  the  the  infeds  which  lie  under  them.     It  breeds  in  holes 

head,  a  yellow  fpot;  it  is  eatable.  of  walls,  and  lays  12  or  14  eggs. 

PARVICH,  an  ifl.nd  near  Dalmatia,  and  one  of  4.  The  virginianus,  or  yellow  rump,  is  found  in  Vir- 

the  beft  peopled  and  moft  confiderablc  of  thofe  which  ginia  ;  and   is  diftinguilhed   by   a  yellow  fpot   on   its 

are  under  the  jurifJi<S;ion  of  Sibenico.      It  contains  a  rump.     All  the  reft  of  the  feathers  are  brown,  with  a 

great  number  of  fifhermen,  and  a  confiderable  number  flight  tinfture  of  green.      It  runs  about  the  bodies  of 

of  pcrfons  who  give  themfelves  up  to  agriculture.     It  trees  ;  and  feeds  on  infetts,  which  it  pecks  from  the 

contains  many  Roman  antiquities,  which  evidently  fhow  crevices  of  the  b  uk. 

that  it  was  a  Roman  ftscion.     It   fetms  to  be  among  5.  The  candatus,  or  long-tailed  titmoufe,  is  about 

the  number  of  thofe  illands  which  Pliny  calls  Ce/adiijir,  five  Inches  a»d  a  qu»rter  in  length,  and  feven  inches  in 

which  is  fuopofed  tobe  an  inverfion  of 'f5S'i'i't«J3f,  which  breadth.     The  bill  is  bh.ck,  very  thick  ani  convex, 
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?an:».  (KfFer'n?  from  all  others  of  tliis  renin.  The  top  of 
*— V '  the  hcsd,  froni  the  bill  to  the  hind  part,  is  white,  mix- 
el  with  -a  few  dark -grey  feathers:  this  ted  of  white  is 
entirely  fiirroun-'ed  with  a  broad  flroke  of  black  ; 
uhiajp  rifir.g  on  each  fide  of  the  upper  mandible,  paf- 
fes  over  each  eye,  unites  at  the  hind  part  of  the  head, 
and  continues  r.long  the  middle  of  the  back  to  the 
lurap.  The  feathers  on  each  fide  of  this  bhck  ftroke 
are  of  a  purphfti  red,  as  are  thofe  immeliaYcly  incum- 
bent en  the  tail.  The  tail  is  the  longed,  in  propar- 
tion  to  the  bulk,  of  any  Bricifli  bird,  bein  j  in  length 
three  inches,  the  form  not  unlike  that  of  a  magpie, 
ronfilting  of  12  feathers  of  unequal  lengths,  the  mid- 
dlemoft  the  longeft,  thofe  on  each  fi.'e  glowing  ;tra. 
dually  fhorter.  Thefe  birds  are  often  feen  pafling 
thrc,ii;;h  our  gnrdens,  going  from  one  tree  to  another, 
rs  if  in  their  road  to  fome  other  pUco^  never  making 
any  h;ilt.  They  make  their  neils  with  great  tleg^mce, 
tjf  an  oval  fli^pe,  and  about  eight  inches  deep,  having 
near  th?  upper  end  a  hole  for  admiffion.  The  exter- 
nal materials  sre  moffes  and  lichens  curioiifly  inter'Vo- 
vcn  witli  wool.  On  the  infide  it  is  very  warady  lined 
with  a  thick  bed  of  feathers.  The  fem.-ile  lays  frorn 
10  to  17  egg's.  The  yonn'r  follow  their  parents  the 
■whole  winter  ;  ani,  from  the  (liainefs  of  their  bodies 
and  gre;;t  length  of  tail,  appear,  vvhiJe  flying,  like  as 
many  darts  cuttirig  thj  air. 

6.  The  biaruiicus,  or  bearded  titmoufc,  has  a  flior;, 
ftrong,  and  very  convex  bill,  of  !iox  colour;  the  head 
of  a  fine  grey;  the  chin  and  throat  white;  the. middle 
of  the  brealt  flefh  coloured  ;  the  fides  and  thighs  of  a 
pale  orange  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  back  of 
orange  bay  ;  the  tail  is  two  inch.C:?  and  three  qutrters 
ling  ;  the  legs  of  a  deep  ftining  black.  The  fern  ;le 
wants  the  fleili-colour  on  the  breaft,  and  a  triangular 
tutt  of  black  feathers  on  e  ich  fide  the  bill  which  adorn 
the  male.     They  are  foun!  in  marfhy  places. 

7.  The  remiz,  or  fmall  fpecies  of  titnioufe.  It  is 
C3.\\edj>.irus  peiidulinus,  and  is  often  found  in  Lithuania. 
Mr  Coxe,  in  his  Tr-jvels  through  Poland,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  little  ati-m-il.  "  The  won- 
drous  llrufture  of  its  pendent  neft  induced  me  to  give 

*  Ser  Plateau  engraving*  of  both  that  and  the  birds  themfelves. 

accLxxvii  -p,,^y  3,g  ^  ji,^  {miX\,i\  fpecies  of  titmice.  The  head 
is  of  a  very  pale  lluifh  afli  colour  ;  the  forepart  of  the 
neck  and  che  brea'l  tinged  with  red  ;  the  lelly  white  ; 
wings  black  ;  back  and  ruinp  of  3  yellowilh  rull  co- 
lour ;  quill  feathers  cinereous,  with  the  exterior  fides 
white;  t!ie  tail  ruft  coloured.  The  male  is  fingidaily 
diftinguifned  from  the  female  oy  a  pair  of  bl.ick-point- 
ed  wiiiikfrs.  Its  neft  is  in  the  rtiape  of  a  long  purfe, 
■which  it  forms  with  aniizln»  art,  ly  interweaving  doivn, 
l^ofrarncr,  and  minute  fibres,  in  a  clofe  and  compaft 
manner,  and  then  lining  the  infide  with  down  alone, 
fo  as  to  make  a  fnug  and  warm  lodge  for  its  young 
brood.  The  entrance  is  at  the  fide,  fmall,  and  round, 
vith  its  edge  more  .Irongly  marked  than  the  reft  of 
this  curious  fabric :  the  bird,  attentive  to  the  prefer- 
vation  ot  its  eggs  or  little  o:ies  frona  noxious  animals, 
fiifp-nds  it  at  the  leffer  end  to  the  extremity  of  the 
ilcnder  twigs  of  a  willow  or  fome  other  tree  over  a  rj- 
ver.  Contr-ry  to  the  cuftoni  of  titmice,  it  lays  only 
four  or  five  eggs;  pofliidy  Pro\idcn..e  hath  ordained 
this  fcantinefs  of  eggs  to  the  remiz,  bccaufe  by  the 
ftagular  ialliuft  imparled  to  it,  it  is  ena'jled  to  fecure 


its  young  much  more  effeiflually  from  deflriiiSion, 
than  the  other  fpecies,  which  are  v;ry  prolific."  "■ 

P.VSCAL  (Blaife),  one  of  the  greateft  geniufcs 
and  heft  writers  France  has  produced,  was  1  orn  at 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  in  the  year  1623.  His  fa- 
ther, Stephen  Pafcal,  born  in  1588,  and  of  an  ancient 
family,  was  picfident  of  the  court  of  aids  In  his  pro- 
vince :  he  was  a  very  learned  man,  an  ?-ble  machema- 
tician,  and  a  friend  of  Defcartts.  Having  an  ex- 
traordinary ten  lernef-i  for  t!iis  child,  hi,:  only  fon,  he 
quitted  his  office  Iji  his  province,  and  went  and  fettled 
at  Paris  In  1631,  that  he  might  be  quite  at  lelfure  for 
the  inftrucfion  of  him;  and  Bla'ie  never  had  any  ma- 
fter  but  his  father.  From  Lis  infancy  he  gave  proofs 
of  a  very  exti'aordinaiy  capacity:  for  he  defired  to  know 
the  re  1  fon  of  every  thing;  and  when  good  reafonswere 
not  given  h'm,  he  would  feek  for  better  ;  nor  weuli 
he  ever  yield  his  aftent  but  upon  fuch  as  appeared  to 
him  well  grounded.  There  was  room  to  tear,  that 
vi'ith  fuch  a  caft  of  mind  he  would  fall  into  free  think- 
ing, or  at  leaft  into  heterodoxy  ;  yet  he  was  always 
very  far  from  any  thin^  ot  this  nature. 

What  is  told  of  his  manner  of  learning  the  mathe- 
matics, as  well  as  the  ptogreG  he  quickly  made  in  that 
fcienre,  feems  a'mofl  miraculous.  His  father,  percei- 
ving in  him  an  extraordlnai'y  inclination  to  reafoning, 
wns  afraid  left  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematics 
would  hinder  his  learning  the  bnguages.  He  kept 
him  therefore  ^•.s  much  as  he  could  from  all  notions  of 
geometry,  locked  up  all  his  books  of  that  kind,  and 
refrained  even  from  fpeaking  of  it  in  his  prefcnce.  He; 
crsuld  not,  however,  make  his  fon  lefrain  from  mufing 
upon  proportions  ;  and  one  day  furprifed  him  at  work 
with  charcoal  upon  his  chamber-fljor,  and  in  the  midft 
of  fi.fures.  He  alked  him  what  he  was  doing  ?  1  am 
fearching,  f  lys  P  ifcal,  for  fuch  a  thing  ;  which  was 
juft  the  3  ;d  propofition  of  the  firft  book  of  Euclid. 
He  aflced  him  then  how  he  came  to  think  of  this  ? 
It  w;i8,  fiys  Pafcal,  1  ecaufe  I  have  found  out  fuch 
another  thing:  and  fo  going  backward,  and  ufing  the 
names  of  b.ir  and  round,  he  came  at  length  to  the  de- 
finitions and  axioms  he  had  formed  to  himfelf.  Doca 
it  not  feera  miraculous  that  a  boy  Ihould  work  his  way 
into  the  heart  of  a  mathematical  book,  without  ever 
having  feeu  that  or  any  oth"r  book  upon  the  fubjeft, 
or  knowing  any  thing  of  the  terms  ?  Yet  we  are  af- 
fured  of  the  truth  of  this  I  y  Madam  Perier,  and  fcvc- 
ral  other  writers,  the  credit  of  whofe  teftimony  can- 
not reafonalily  be  queftioned.  He  had,  from  hence- 
forwiird,  full  liberty  to  indulge  his  genius  in  mathe- 
matical purfuits.  He  undcrftood  Euclid's  Elements 
as  foon  lis  he  caft  his  eyes  upon  them  :  and  this  was 
not  ftrange  ;  for,  as  we  have  leen,  he  underftood  them 
be  ore.  At  i6  years  of  age  he  wrote  a  treatlf't  of  co- 
nic feftions,  which  was  accounted  by  the  moil  l;arned 
a  mighty  effort  of  genius  ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  won- 
der that  Defcaries,  who  had  beea  in  Holland  a  long 
lime,  fhould,  upon  reading  it,  choofe  to  believe  that 
Mr  Pafcal  the  father  was  the  real  author  of  it.  .\t 
19,  he  contrivel  an  admira'.de  arithmetical  machine, 
which  was  efteeraed  a  very  wonderful  thing,  and 
would  have  done  credit  as  an  invention  to  any  man 
verfed  in  fcieace,  and  much  more  to  fuch  a  youth.--* 
About  this  time  his  heakh  became  impaired,  -and  he 
was  in  confequeiK-e  obli^jed  co  fufpeni  his  labours;. 
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Faf  A  nor  wa>!  he  In  n  condition  tvi  rcfume  dicm  till  four 
"  »  years  a'^ter.  About  th3t  period,  haviujj  fcen  Tor- 
ricflli's  exp'.rimcnt  nfpsClin^  a  vacuum  and  tlie 
weight  of  the  ait,  he  tmrncil  his  thoughts  toivnrJs 
thefe  objefts  ;  an  1  in  a  conference  with  Mr  Pi-tit, 
intendant  ot  fortili .ations,  propofeJ  to  make  far- 
ther refearches.  In  conlequence  of  this  ii'.es,  h«  un- 
dertook feveral  new  experiments,  one  of  which  was 
as  follows :  Having  provided  a  f^lifs  tulie,  46  fett 
in  Ien(;th,  open  at  one  end,  and  fcr.lcd  hermetically  at 
the  other,  he  filled  it  with  ted  wine,  that  he  niigiu  di- 
ftinguith  the  liquor  from  the  tube.  He  then  elevated 
it  in  this  condition  ;  and  having  placed  it  pcrpenditu- 
laily  to  the  horizon,  ftoj  ped  up  the  bottom,  and  plun- 
ged it  into  a  vefTcl  tuli  of  water,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot; 
after  whiih  he  opened  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  and 
the  wine  defcended  to  the  diliancc  of  about  ^2  feet  from 
the  furfnce  ot  the  veffel,  ler.ving  a  confijersble  vacuum 
at  the  upptr  extremity.  He  next  inclined  the  tube, 
anj  remarked  that  the  wine  rofe  higher  ;  and  hnving 
inclined  it  till  the  top  was  within  32  feet  of  the 
ground,  making  the  wine  thus  run  out,  he  feund  that 
the  water  rofe  in  it,  fo  that  it  was  p?.n!y  filled  with 
that  fluid,  and  partly  with  wine.  He  made  alio  a 
gre.  t  many  experiments  with  fiphons,  fyrin,:cs,  bel- 
lows, and  all  kinds  of  tubes,  makinr  ufe  of  difterent 
liquors,  fuch  as  quickfilver,  water,  wine,  oil,  Sec.  ;  and 
having  p'.ibllfhcd  them  in  1647,  difperfed  his  work 
throughout  all  France,  and  tranfmitted  it  aifo  to  fo- 
reign countries.  All  thefe  expc.-imcnt?,  however,  alctr- 
tained  effefts,  without  demonllratin.T  the  caufes.  Pafcal 
knew  that  Torricelli  conjeftured  that  thofe  pheno- 
mena which  lie  had  obfcrved  were  occafioned  Uy  the 
weight  of  the  air  (a)  ;  and,  in  order  to  difcov;r  the 
truth  of  this  theory,  he  maile  an  experiment  at  the 
top  and  bottom  cf  a  mountain  in  Auvergne,  c;illcd  Ls 
Puy  Je  Dome,  the  refult  of  which  gave  him  reafon  to 
conclude  that  air  was  weighty.  Of  this  experiment 
}.e  puLlilhed  an  account,  and  fjnl  cepies  of  it  to  moil 
')f  the  learned  men  in  Ei'.rope.  He  likewlfe  renewed 
it  at  the  top  ot  frvera!  high  towers,  fucli  as  thofe  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie, 
&c.  ;  and  always  remarked  the  fame  difference  in  the 
weight  of  the  air,  at  diffc-rtnt  elevations.  This  fully 
<'onvinced  him  of  the  wciyht  of  the  atniofphtre  ;  and 
from  this  dif.xvery  he  drew  many  ufcful  mi  1  important 
inferences.  He  compofed  aifo  a  Idrute  treatifc,  in  w  Imli 
lie  t'lorauohly  explained  this  fiibjedt,  and  replied  to  all 
the  objeftions  that  had  been  ftarted  againtl  it.  As  he 
thought  this  work  rather  too  prolix,  and  as  he  was 
fond  of  brevity  and  preciilon,  he  divided  it  into  two 
fmall  treatifes,  one  of  which  he  intitled,  A  Difl'crta- 
tion  on  the  Equililjrium  of  Liquors  ;  and  the  otiir, 
An  EiTay  on  the  Weii^ht  of  the  Atmofphere.  Thefe 
Iabt>urs  procured  P«fcal  fo  much  reputation,  that  the 
grealcll  matheninticians  and  philofophcrs  of  the  age 
propoled  various  qiiLftiund  to  him,  and  confulted  him 
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refpeclintj  futh  dlffu-ultics  as  they  could   not  folye. P-ifil 

Some  ycjrs  after,  while  tormentel  with  a  violent  fit '~^"v~~ 
of  the  tooth-ache  he  difcovered  the  folntion  of  a  pro- 
blem propofed  by  Father  Merftnne,  which  had  bafHsd 
the  penetration  of  all  thofe  who  hjd  attempted  It. 
This  problem  w.is  to  determine  the  curve  defcri'  ed  in 
the  air  by  the  ir:ilpfa  coach-whetl,  while  the  macllinc 
is  in  motion.  Pjfcal  offered  a  reward  of  40  pifloles  to 
any  one  who  fliould  give  a  fatisfaftory  anlwer  to  it. 
No  one,  however,  having  fuccecded,  ^e  pu!)liih;d  his 
own  at  Paris  ;  b'jt  as  he  began  now  to  be  difjufttd. 
with   the  fciences,  he  would  not  put  hid  real  nimc  to 

it,  but  L-nt  it  abroad  under  th  it  of  A.  d'Ettenville. 

This  was  the  hfl  work  which  he  pu' lifhed  in  the  ma- 
thciratics  ;  his  infirmities  now  incieafing  fo  much,  that 
he  wa<  under  the  neccfllty  of  renouncing  fevere  lludy, 
and  of  living  fo  reclufe,  that  he  fcarcelj  admitted  any 
pcrfon  to  fee  him. 

After  he  hid  thus  laboured  abundantly  In  m»t"nema- 
tical  and  phil.>fophical  difquifitions,  he  forfook  thofe 
fludies  and  Jill  human  learning  at  once  ;  and  determi- 
ned to  know  nothing,  as  it  were,  Jor  the  future,  but 
Jifjs  Cliiift  and  him  crucified.  He  was  not  24  yciirs 
of  age,  when  the  readln;r  fome  pious  books  had  put 
him  upon  taking  this  holy  refolution  ;  and  he  !  ccame 
ai  great  a  devotee  as  any  age  has  produced.  Mr  Paf- 
cal  now  gave  himfelf  up  entiteiy  to  a  ftate  of  prayer 
an  i  mortilication.  He  had  alivays  in  his  thoii!»hts  thefe 
gre.it  maxims,  of  lenouncing all  pleafure  and  all  fuper- 
flulty;  and  tliis  h;  piaftifed  witli  rigour  even  in  his 
illnefies,  to  which  he  was  frequently  fubjetl,  being  of 
a  very  Invall  i  habit  of  body  :  for  inliance,  when 
his  fickncfs  obliged  him  to  f:ed  fomcA-hat  delicately, 
he  took  great  care  not  to  relifh  or  tafle  what  he  tat. 
He  had  no  violent  affeftion  for  thofe  he  loved  ;  he 
thon,^ht  it  finful,  fince  a  man  pofftfTes  a  heart  which  ^^ 
belongs  only  to  God.  He  found  fault  with  fome  dif-  ^ 
coirfes  of  Lis  lilkr,  which  Ihe  t'  ought  very  innocetit; 
as  if  (he  had  faid  upon  occafion,  that  (he  liad  feen  h 
beautiful  woman,  tic  would  be  angry,  and  tell  her, 
tiat  fhc  niigi;t  ralfe  bad  thoughts  in  footmen  an  I 
young  people.  H;  frequently  wore  an  iron  girdle  full 
01  points  next  to  liis  il;iii  ;  and  when  any  vain  thought 
came  into  his  I.ei.d,  or  when  he  tool;  particular  plea- 
fure in  any  thing,  he  gave  lilmfel:  fome  i^lowswith  his 
e.bo.i',  to  redouble  tlie  prickings,  and  to  recal  him- 
felf to  his  duty. 

Though  Mr  P.ifc:il  had  thus  abflrafted  himfelf  from 
tie  world,  yet  he  could  not  foihear  piying  fome  at- 
tention to  wliat  was  doing  in  it ;  and  he  even  interell- 
e  i  himfelf  in  the  contett  between  the  Jetuits  and  the 
Jmfenifts.  Tiie  JefnitSj  though  they  fad  the  popes 
and  kings  on  their  fide,  were  ytt  decried  by  the  pco- 
pie,  who  brought  up  afredi  sgainll  them  the  affaliina- 
tion  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  all  the  olil  ftories  that 
were  l'k>;ly  to  make  them  odious.  Pafcal  went  far- 
ther ;  and  by  hi>j  Lcllra  Provincial.'  (b),  puililhed  in 
5  H  2  16515, 


Ta)  Before  this  pctiod,  all  thofe  effefts  which  are  now  known  to  be  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
f  .'here,  were  attributed  to  Nature's  <;bhoiTence  of  a  vacuum. 

(b)  The  origin  of  thefe  letters  was  this :  for  the  fp.ke  of  unbending  his  mind,  Pafcal  ufed  often  to  go  to 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,  where  one  of  his  fitters  had  taken  the  veil,  and  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing the  ctkbrated  Mr  Arnaud,  and  feveral  of  his  friends.     This .genili man's  difpute  with  the  Pod^ors  of  the 
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Pafcal.      1 6515,  iintlcr  the  name  of  Louis  de  MonlnJlt,  made  them 

» '  the  fuhjetl  of  ridicule.     "  Thefe  letters   (fays   Vol- 

tarrcj  nuy  be  conlidertd  as  a  model  of  thiquence 
and  humour.  The  bed  comedies  of  Moliere  have  not 
more  wit  than  the  firfc  p«rt  of  thefe  letters  ;  and  the 
fuMimity  of  the  latter  pisrt  of  them  is  equsl  to  any 
thing  in  Bofluet.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  tlie  whale 
book  was  built  upon  a  falfe  foun.lation  ;  for  the  extra- 
vagant notions  of  a  few  Spanifli  and  Flemifh  Jrluits 
wcie  artfully  afcribed  to  the  whole  fociety.  Many  ab- 
lurdities  p-,ight  likewife  have  been  difcovered  among 
the  Doniiuican  r:nd  Franeifcaa  cafuifts  ;  but  this  would 
riot  have  anfwercd  the  purpofe  ;  for  the  whole  raillery 
was  to  be  levelled  only  at  tlie  Jeluits.  Thefe  letters 
were  intended  to  prove,  that  the  Jeiuits  ha«l  formed  a 
deiian  to  corrupt  mankind  ;  a  defign  which  no  fefl  or 
focitty  ever  ha:l,  or  can  have."  Voltaire  calls  Pafcul 
the  firft  of  tlieir  fatirifls  ;  for  Dtfpieaux,  fays  he, 
muft  be  confidered  as  only  the  fecond.  In  another 
place,  fpeaking  oflhis  woikof  Pafcsl,  he  fays,  thai 
"  examples  of  all  the  various  feecies  of  eloquence  are 
to  be  found  in  it.  Though  it  has  been  now  written 
almoft  100  years,  yet  not  a  finple  word  occur;'  in  it, 
favouring  of  that  vicifiltuje  to  which  living  languages 
■  are  fo  fubjed  Here  then  we  are  to  fix  the  epocha 
when  our  langua^'e  may  be  fald  to  have  affumed  a  fet- 
tled form.  The  bifliop  of  Lucon,  fon  of  the  celebra- 
ted BufTy,  told  me,  that  afkimj  one  day  the  billiop  of 
Meaux  what  work  he  would  covet  moll  to  be  tlie  au- 
thor of,  fuppofuig  his  own  performances  fet  afile, 
BolTuet  rephed,  I  he  Provincial  Letters."  Thefe  let- 
ters h  ivc  been  tranflntcd  into  all  languages,  and  print- 
ed over  and  over  again.  Some  have  faid,  that  there 
were  decrees   of  formal  condemnation  againft  them  ; 


and  alfo  that  Pafcal  himfclf,  in  his  laft  illnefs,  deteftej     Pafeaf. 
them,  and   repented   of  hnving  been  a  Janfenift  :    but  '-— v~" 
both  thefe  parlicuhrs  are  taife  and  without  foundation. 
Father  Daniel  wis  fuppofeJ  to  be  the  anonymous  au- 
thor of  a  piece  rgalnit  them,  intitled,   The  Dialogues 
of  Cleander  and  Euihxus. 

Pafcal  was  only  about  the  age  of  30  when  thefe  let- 
ters were  publilhed,  yet  he  was  extremely  infirm,  and 
his  diforders  increaling  foon  nftcr,  fo  much  thst  he 
conceived  his  end  faft  approaching,  he  gave  up  all  far- 
ther thoughts  of  literary  compofition.  Herefolvi 
to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  iind 
pious  meditation  ;  and  with  this  view  he  broke  off  all 
his  former  connexions,  changed  his  h.ibitation,  and 
fpoke  to  no  one,  not  even  to  his  own  tlomeftics.  He 
made  his  own  bed,  fetched  his  dinner  from  the  kit- 
chen, carried  it  to  his  apartment,  and  brought  back 
the  plates  and  didies  in  the  evening  ;  {o  that  he  em- 
ployed his  fcrvants  only  to  cook  for  him,  to  go  to 
town,  and  to  do  fiich  other  things  as  he  could  not  ab- 
folutely  do  himftlf.  In  h  s  ch.imber  nothing  was  to 
be  fcen  but  two  or  three  chairs,  a  table,  a  bed,  and  a 
few  books.  It  had  no  kind  of  ornament  whatever  ; 
he  had  neither  a  carpet  on  the  floor  nor  curtains  to 
his  bed  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  fometimes 
receiving  vifite;  and  when  his  friends  appeired  furprifed 
to  fee  hira  thus  without  furniture,  he  replied,  that  he 
had  what  was  necefl'ary,  and  that  any  thing  elfe  would 
be  a  fuperfluity,  unworthy  ot  a  wife  man.  He  em- 
ployed his  time  in  prayer,  and  in  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  and  he  wrote  down  fuch  thoughts  as  this 
exerclfe  infpired.  Though  his  continual  infirmities 
obliged  him  to  ufe  very  delicate  food,  and  though  his 
fervants  empljyed  the   utmoft  care   to  provide  only 

what 


Sorbonne,  who  were  endeavouring  to  condemn  his  opinions,  was  of  courfe  frequently  brought  upon  the  car- 
pet. Mr  Arnaud,  folicited  to  write  a  defence,  had  compofed  a  treatife,  which,  however,  did  not  meet  with 
approbation,  and  which  he  himfelf  confidered  as  a  very  indift'erent  work.  Pafcal  being  one  day  in  company, 
fome  of  th*fe  prefent,  who  were  fenfible  of  his  abilities,  having  faid  to  him,  "  You  who  are  a  young  man 
ought  to  do  fomething  ;"  he  took  the  hint,  and  compofed  a  letter,  wliich  he  Ihowcd  to  bis  friends,  and  which 
was  fo  much  admired,  that  they  infilled  on  its  being  printed.  The  objeft  of  this  letter  is  an  explanation  of  the 
terms,  ne\t  poiver,JuJjicitnt  grace,  and  aclual grace  ;  and  the  author  here  fhows,  as  well  as  in  two  others  whicti 
followed  It,  that  a  regard  for  the  iaith  was  not  the  motive  which  induced  the  Dotlors  of  the  Sorbonne  to  en- 
ter into  difpute  with  Mr  Arnaud,  but  a  defire  of  opprtiTing  him  by  ridiculous  queftions.  Pafcal,  therefore,  in 
other  letters  which  he  publilhed  afterwards,  attacks  the  Jcfuits,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  authors  of  this 
quarrel,  and  in  the  molt  elegant  ilyle,  feafoned  with  wit  and  fatire,  endeavours  to  render  them  not  only  odious 
but  ridiculous.  For  this  purpofe  he  employs  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  introduces  an  ignorant  pcrfon,  as  men 
ot  the  world  generally  are,  who  requeils  information  refpeiiing  the  queilions  in  difpute  from  thefe  Doftors, 
whom  he  eonlults  by  propofing  his  doubts  ;  and  his  anfwers  to  their  replies  are  fo  perfpicuou*,  peitinent,  and 
juft,  that  the  ful  jett  is  illuftrated  in  the  clearelt  rrvanner  poffible.  He  afterwards  expofes  the  morality  of  the 
Jefuits,  in  fome  converfations  between  him  and  one  of  their  cafuifts,  in  which  he  ftill  reprefents  a  man  of  the 
world,  who  feeks  for  inllruftion,  and  who,  hearing  maxims  altogether  new  to  him,  feems  aftoniihed,  but  ftill 
liltens  with  moderation.  The  cafuift  believes  that  he  is  fincere,  and  relifhes  thefe  maxims;  and  under  this  per- 
fuahon  he  difcfvers  every  thing  to  him  with  the  greateft  readinefs.  The  other  is  ftill  furprifed;  ani  as  his  in- 
ftruftor  attributes  this  furprife  only  to  the  novelty  of  his  maxims,  he  ftill  continues  to  explain  himfelf  witb 
the  fame  confidence  and  freedom.  This  mftruftor  is  a  limple  kind  of  man,  who  13  not  overburdened  with 
acutenefs,  and  who  infenfibiy  engages  himfelf  in  details  which  always  become  more  particular.  The  perfoa 
who  lillens,  widiing  neither  to  contradift  him  nor  to  fubfcribe  to  his  doArine,  receives  it  with  an  ambiguous 
kind  of  raillery  ;  which,  however,  fuf&ciently  fliows  what  opinion  he  entertains  of  it.  The  Jefuits  repro.-iched 
the  author  with  having  employed  only  raillery  againft  them,  and  with  having  mifreprefented  feveral  palTagcs 
of  their  authors  ;  which  induced  Pafcal  to  write  eight  more  in  vindication  of  himfelf.  All  thefe  letters,  in 
number  18,  written  in  a  ftyle  altogether  new  in  France,  appeared  ia  410,  one  after  another,  from  the  month  of 
January  165^,  to  the  month  of  March  of  the  year  following. 
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Vafcal.     vhat  W38  excellent,  he  never  relil'hed  what  he  eat,  and  the  Ditftionary  of  Janfenift  Books,  he  is  called  a  hyps-     Pafca!,- 

icl    quite   indifferent  whether  what  they  brought  ch'tntWiac,  and  a  man  of  a  "Mrung  head,  and  a  bad  Ixart.         v     ' 

him  was  good  or  bad.     When  any  thing  new  p.nd  in  But,  as  a  celebrated  writer  has  ohfcrved,  Pafciil's  dif- 

feufon  was  prefented  to  him,  nnd  when  he  vas  afked,  order  had  in  it  notliiiijr  more  furpriiinpj  or  dif^racet'ul 

after  he  had  tiniflied  his  rep.dl,  how  he  liked  it,  he  re-  thiui  a  fever,  or  the  vertif-ro.  Dniingr  the  laft  years  of  hisi 

plied,  "  You  ouuht  to  have  informed  me  beiore  hand,  life,  in  which  he  cxliibited  a  melancholy  example  of 

I  iliould  have  then  taken  notice  of  it."      His  indill'e-  the  humiliating  revcrfes  which  t;ike  place  in  this  traii- 

rence  in  this  re^reft  was  fo  great,  that  lhoui;h  histal'e  fitoty  fcene,  an!  which,  if  properly  confiJered,  miglit 

was  not  vitiiited,  lie  forbade  any  fauce  or  rn'ijout  to  be  teach  mankind   not  to  lie  too  proud  of  thofe  abilities 

made  for  him  vvhi:h  might  excite  his  appetite.     He  whi^h  a   moment  may  take  from   them,   he  attended 

took  without  the  leaft   repugnance   .-ill  tiie   n  edicines  all  the  falutations  (c),   vilited   every  church  in  which, 

that  were  prefcrihed  him   for   the   re-ellablifhment  of  rclicks  were  expofed,  and  had  always  a  fplrltual  almo^ 

liis  health  ;  and  when  Madame  Perrier,  his  filler,  feem-  nac,  which  gave  an   accoi'-it  of  all  thofe  places  where 

ed  attonifhed  at  it,  he  replied  ironically,  that  he  could  particular  acls  of  devotion  were  performed.      On  this 

not  comprehend  how  people  could  ever  fhow  a  diflike  occafion  it  hns  been  faid,  that  "  Religion  renders  great 

to  a  medicine,  after  being  apprifed  that  it  was  a  difa-  minis  capable  of  little  things,  and  little  minds  capable 

greealle   one,    when    they   took    it    voluntarily;    for  of  great." 

violence  or  furprifc  ought  only  to  produce  that  ef-  In  company,  Pafcal  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  ami- 
feft.  ablenefs  ot  his  behaviour  ;  by  his  eafy,  agreeable,  and 
Though  Pafcal  had  now  given  up  intenfe  ftudy,  inflruftive  conyerfation,  and  by  great  modefty.  He 
and  though  he  lived  in  the  moft  temperate  manner,  his  poflTeiTed  a  n  :t'iral  kind  of  elaquence,  which  was  in  a 
heahh  continued  to  decline  rapidly  ;  and  his  diforders  manner  irrefillible.  The  arguments  he  employed  for 
had  fo  enfeebled  his  organs,  that  his  reafon  became  in  the  moft  part  produced  tlie  efiecl  which  he  propofed  ; 
feme  meafure  affefted.  He  always  imagined  that  he  and  thou,^h  his  abilities  intitled  him  to  affume  an  air 
faw  a  deep  abyfs  on  his  left  fide,  and  he  never  would  ot  fuperiority,  he  never  difplayei  that  haughty  and 
fit  down  till  a  chair  was  placed  there,  to  fccure  him  imperious  tone  which  may  often  be  obfervcd  in  men  of 
from  the  danger  which  he  apprehended.  His  friends  (hlninj^  talents.  The  phitofophy  of  this  great  man  con- 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  baniih  this  melan-  filled  in  renouncing  all  pleafure,  and  every  fuperfluity. 
choly  idea  from  his  thoughts,  and  to  cure  him  of  his  He  not  only  denied  hlmfclf  the  moll  common  grati- 
eiror,  but  without  the  defired  effeft  ;  for  though  he  fications  ;  but  he  took  alfo  without  reluctance,  and 
would  become  calm  and  compofed  for  a  little,  the  phan-  even  with  pleafure,  cither  as  nourilhment  or  as  re- 
tom  would  in  a  few  jnements  aga'n  make  its  appear-  medics,  whatever  was  difagrecable  to  the  fenfes  ;  and 
ance  and  torment  him.  The  caufe  of  his  feeing  this  he  every  day  retrenched  fome  part  of  his  drefs,  food, 
fmgular  vifion  for  the  firft  time,  is  faid  to  have  been  as  or  other  things,  which  he  conlidered  as  not  abfolutely 
follows:  His  phyficians,  alarmed  on  a^rcount  of  the  necelTary.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  lite,  he  employed 
exhaufted  ftate  to  which  he  was  reduced,  had  adviftd  himlelf  wholly  in  pious  and  moral  reflections,  writing 
him  to  fubllitute  eafy  and  agreeable  exercife  for  the  &qv/i\  thofe  which  he  judged  worthy  of  being  prefer- 
fatiguing  labours  of  the  clofet.  One  day,  in  the  ved.  The  tiril  piece  of  paper  he  could  find  was  em. 
month  of  Oftober  \(<^^,  having  gc^.e  according  to  ployed  lor  this  purp.ife  ;  and  he  commonly  put  down 
cuftom  to  take  an  airing  on  the  Pont  de  Ncuilly,  in  a  only  a  few  words  of  each  fentcnce,  as  he  wrote  them 
coach  and  four,  the  two  fiift  horfes  fuddenly  took  nierely  for  his  own  ufe.  The  bits  of  paper  upon, 
fright,  oppofite  to  a  place  where  there  was  no  parapet,  which  he  had  written  thefe  thoughts,  were  found  after 
r.nd  threw  themfelves  violently  into  the  Kelne  ;  but  the  his  death  filed  upon  diflerent  pieces  of  ftring,  without 
traces  luckily  giving  way,  the  carriage  remained  on  the  any  order  or  connection  ;  and  being  copied  exactly  as 
brink  of  the  precipice.  The  fhock  which  Pafcal,  in  they  were  written,  they  were  afterwards  arranged  and 
his  languifhing  fituation,  mull  have  received  irom  this  publilhcd. 

dreadful  acci'.ent,  may  eafily  be  im.gined.  It  threw  The  celebrated  Bayle,  fpeaking  of  this  great  man, 
him  into  a  fit,  which  continued  for  fome  time,  and  it  feys,  An  hundred  volumes  o;  fermons  arenot  of  fo  much 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  be  reftored  to  avail  as  a  fimple  account  of  the  life  of  Pafcal.  His- 
Lis  ftnfes.  After  this  period  his  brain  became  fo  de-  humility  and  his  devotion  mortified  the  libertines  more 
ranged,  that  he  was  continually  haunted  by  the  re-  than  it  they  h\l  been  attacked  by  a  dozen  of  inif- 
membrance  of  his  danger,  efpeciaily  wdien  his  dlfor-  fionaries.  In  a  wor.l,  Bayle  had  fo  high  an  idea  of 
ders  prevented  him  from  enjoying  iletp.  To  the  fame  this  piiilofopher,  that  he  calls  him  a  pinulox.  in  the  hu- 
caufe  was  attributed  a  kind  of  viliun  or  ecftaiy  that  mnnjpecits.  "  When  we  co.dider  his  character  (fays. 
he  had  fome  time  after;  a  memorandum  of  which  he  he),-  we  ate  ahiioll  inclined  to  douLt  that  he  was- 
preferved  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  bit  of  born  ot  a  woman,  like  the  man  mentioned  by  Lucre- 
paper,  put  between  the  cloth  and  the  lining  of  his  coat,  tius  : 

and  which  he  always  earned  about  him.     Some  of  the  «<    tt,     ■     ;                •»           n-                   .. 

Jeluits  had  the  bafenels  and  inhumanity  to  reproach  tbi8  •'    ^ 

great  genius  with  the  derangement  ot  his  organs.     In  Mr  Pafcal  died  at  Paris  the  151th  of  Auguft  1662, 

aged. 

(c)   Certain  folsmn  prayers,  which  are  repeated  at  certain  hours,  and  on  certain  days,  in  the  PopilHi 
churches. 
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-a?e<'.  50  years.  He  had  been  fame  time  about  a  work  told  (he  was  ena'jle.I  to  cralify  by  means  of  the  artilt  f^^'ptH 
a'-infl^otheifts  and  infiJeU,  but  ciiJ  not  live  long  Didr.li'.s.  This  celebrated  bull  had  been  givin  to  Minoa  II 
enough  to  tiigeft  the  materials  he  had  collected.  What  by  Nejitune,  to  be  off.-red  on  his  akars.  But  as  the  _'  ^^'''  ^ 
was  found  among  his  papers  was  piibliihed  under  the  monarch  refufed  to  facrjfi-e  t'le  an'mil  on  account  of 
i\t\t  oi  Penfks,Si':.ov  Thonghls  zipO'i  reliii'ion  and olhir  his  beautv,  the  gcd  revenged  his  difohe:lieace  by 
fiilreSs,  and  has  been  much  admired.  After  his  death  infpiring  Paliphac  witl\  an  unnatural  lave  for  him. 
anncared  rdfo  two  other  little  traits  ;  one  of  which  is  This  fabk-,  which  is  univerf  illy  believed  by  the  poets, 
int'itled.  The  eitml:hrlum  of  Jlwds ;  and  the  other,  The  who  obfeive,  tliat  the  minotaur  was  the  fruit  of  this 
lueWht  of  th;  mafs  nf  ri'r.  iuf.imous  commerce,  is  refuted  by  Ibrae  writers  ;  who 
The  works  of  Pafcal  were  colleded  in  five  vouimes  fup|)ofe  that  the  infi  Iclity  of  Paliohae  to  her  huibini 
•8vo,  and  pnbli(hjd  at  the  Hague  by  De  Tune,  and  at  was  betrayed  in  her  afTedtion  for  an  ollizerof  the  name 
Paris  by  Nyon  fenior,  in  1779.  This  edition  of  Paf-  of  Taurus,  and  that  Dadalus,  by  permitting  his  houf; 
cal's  works  may  be  confidcted  as  the  fiift  publifhed  ;  to  be  the  afylum  of  the  tvva  lovers,  was  looked  ii|pon 
at  le:ift  the  crreatcr  part  of  them  were  not  before  col-  as  a;ceiTory  to  the  gratifieation  of  P.iliphae's  lu'l. 
\iQ.-A  into  one  l)ody  ;  and  fome  of  them  had  remain-  From  this  amour  with  Taurus,  as  it  is  farther  remark- 
ed only  in  manufcript.  For  this  c  dledion,  the  pub-  ed,  the  queen  became  mother  of  twins;  and  the  name 
lie  were  indebted  to  the  Abbe  Boflu,  and  Paf.-al  de-  of  MhioUiunis  arifes  from  the  refe;nblance  of  the  chil- 
ferved  to  have  fuch  an  editor.  "  This  extraordinary  dren  to  the  hulhand  and  the  lover  of  Pafiphae.  Minos 
m.'.n  (fays  he)  inherited  from  nature  all  tl'.e  powers  of  h.:d  four  fons  by  Pafiphae,  Ca.lrcus,  Deucalion,  Glau- 
genius.  He  was  a  geometrician  of  tbe  iirll  rank,  a  cus,  and  Androgens;  and  thiee  daughters,  Hecate,^ 
profound  reafoner,  and  a  fublime   and   elegant  writer.  Arijdne,  and  Phxdri.                 • 

If  we  reflcf^,  that   in  a  vtry  (hoit  life,   opprcffed  by  PASQLTIN,  a  mutilated  llattie  at  Rome,  in  a  cor.ner 

continual  infirmities,  he  invented  a  curious  arithmeti-  of  the  palate  of  the  Urfini.      It  tr-.kes  its  name  from  a 

cal  machine,  the  elements  of  the  calculation  of  chances,  cobler  of  that  city  called  Piifyum,  famoui  for  his  fneerj 

and  a  n.ethod  cfrefolvincr  various  problems  refpefting  and   gibes,  and   who  diverted  himfclf  by   pafTinT   his 

the  cy(  loid  ;   that   he   fixed   in  an  irrevoca'-le  manner  jokes  on  all  that  went  through  that  (Ireet.     After  hij 

the  wavering  opinions  of  thfc  learned  refpeding  the  dtatli,  as  they  were  digging  up  the  pavement  before 

weight  of  the  air  ;  that  he  wrote  one  of  the  comi-detell  his  dooi,  they  found  in  tiie  earth  the  Itatue  of  an  an- 

works  which  exill  in  the  French  bnguace  ;   and  that  tient  gladiator,  well  cut,  but  maimed  and  hhli-fpciled  ; 

in  his  tliouyhts  there  are  pafluges,  the  depth  and  beau-  this  they  ftt  up  in  the  place  where  it  was  found,  and 

ty  of  which  are  incomparable — we  (hall  be  induced  to  by    conunon    confent  naned    it  Pa/'juin.      Since   that 

believe,  that  a  [;reatcr  genius  never  exifted  in  any  age  time   idl  fatires  are  attributed  to  that  (igure  ;  and  are 

or  nation.      All  thofe   who  had  occalion   to  frequent  cither  put  into  its  n'outh,  or  pilled  upon  it,  as  if  they 

his  company  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the   world,  were  written  by  P  fquin  re!ivivus;  and  tlicfe  are  ad- 

arknowledged  his  fupcriority  ;  but  it  excited  no  envy  ditlfed    by    Pafquin   to   Marforio,    another    ftatue    at 

againft  him,  as  he  was  never  fond  of  fliowing  it.     His  Rome.    When  Maiforio  is  attacked,  Pafquin  comes  to 

converfacion    inftructed,    without   making   thofe   who  his  afiiltancc  ;  and,  when  Pjfquin  is  attacked,  M«rfo- 

heatd  him  fenfi' le  of  their  own    inferiority;   and  he  rio  affilts  him  in    his   turn;   that  is,  the  people  make 

•was  remarkably  indulgent  towards  the  faults  of  others,  the  Itatucj  fpeik  juft  what  they  pLafe. 

It  maybe  e^fily  feen   by  his  Provincial  Letters,  and  PASQUINADE,  »  fatirical  Iib;l  fattened  to  ths 

by  fome  of  his  other  works,  tliat  he  was  born  with  a  ftatue   of   P»fquin  :  thefe  are  commonly  (hort,  witty, 

great  fund  of  humour,  which  his  infirmities  couli  ne  and  pcnted;  and  from  hence  the  term  has  been  applied 

ver  entirely  deliroy.     In  company,  he  readily  indul-  to  all  lampoons  of  the  fame  ca'*. 

gcd  in  that  harmltf-  and  d!.lica,tt  raiileiy  which  never  PASS,  or  Passaue,  in  fencing,  an  advance  or  lean 

.givcd  offence,  and  which  greatly  tends  to  enliven  con-  forsvard  upon  the  enemy.      Of  thtfe  there  are  feveral 

kinds  ;  35  palTcs  within,  aliove,  bencJth,  to  the  ri^ht, 
the  lett,  and  pafTcs  un  ler  the  linf,  &:.  The  mealure 
of  the  pafs  is  when  the  ("words  are  fo  near  as  that  they 
may  touch  one  fnother. 

Pass,  m  a  military  fcnfe,  a  (Irait  and  difficult  pafTage, 

.more  of  other  people's  than  their  ownJ'     An  elegant  which  (huts  up  the  enrranre  into  a  country. 


verf;ition  ;  but  itb  principal  oSje- 1  generally  was  of  a 
mor.d  n:;ture.  For  example,  ridiculing  thofe  authors 
who  f-iy.  My  took,  my  Commrntu' y,  my  Hijfory,  they 
would  do  better  (aJdtd  he)  to  fay,  Our  Buok^  our  Com- 
menlary,  our  Hiflury ;    fince   there  are  in   them  much 


Latin  epit:iph  was  infcribed  on  nis  tomlv 

PASCHAL,  fomething  l^elonging  to  the  pa'Fover, 
.or  EafVer.     See  Passover  and  Eastip.. 

PAS-EP-A,  the  chief  of  the  Lamas,  particularly 
eminent  for  having  invented  characters  /or  the  Mo;-  uls. 


P-<si  Paroie,  in  militaiy  afFiirs,  a  comnrrnd  given  at 
the  head  of  ;in  army,  and  tr.ence  communicated  to  the 
rear,  by  paffijig  it  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

PASSADE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  turn  or  courfe  of 
a  horfe  I  ackwards  or  forwards  on  the  fame  fpot  of 


He  was  nmch  efbeemed  by  the  Chintfe,  though  the  ground.      Hence  there  are   feveral  forts  of  paffades, 

literati  exclaimed  againll   the   manner  in   which   the  according  to  the  different  ways  of  turping,  in  order  to 

people  demonilratcd  their  affedion.     There  is  liill  at  part  or  return  upon  the  fame   tread,   which  is  called 

Pekin  a.  myau  or  temple,  built  in  honour  of  Paf-ep-a  civfing  the  paffade  ;    as  the    paffade  of  one  time,    the 

in  the  time  of  the   Mogal  emperors.     He   died   in  p;ifiade  ot  five  timfs,  and  the  raifed  or  high  pad'ades, 

1279.  into  which  the  demivoltd  arc  made  into  curvets.     See 

PASIPHAE(fab..hift.),daughterof  the  Sun  by  Per-  Horsemanship. 

feis,  who  married  Minos  king  of  Crete.    She  difj  raced  North  -wiflPjss.iaF..  1  See  Aborts-  WeflPaJfageyNoRiU' 

Uerfelf  by  an  unnatural  ^afiion  for  a  bull,  which  we  are  Norlh-e/ifl  Pjssjge  J       £ti/l  Paji'^e,  and  PoLt. 
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JRigLi  of  Pjss.iGE,  in  commerce,  Is  an  irnpofition  or 
duty  exffted  by  fome  princes,  either  by  l.md  or  fca, 
in  certain  clofe  and  n.'.rrow  places  in  t'neir  territories, 
on  all  vtni-ls  isnJ  carriages,  an.',  even  fometimts  on  per- 
foHo  or  pafTcno-crs,  coming  in  or  goin?  out  of  ports,  &c. 
The  moll  celebrated  pafTage  of  this  kind  in  Europe  is 
the  Sound  :  the  dues  for  pafling  which  ftrr-it  l.elong 
to  the  kinj  of  Denmark,  and  are  paid  at  Eliinore  or 
Cronenburr. 

P.\SS  AN T,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  a  lion  or 
ot!;er  animal  in  a  fhitld,  appearing  to  wiik  leifurcly  : 
fer  moft  hrails,  except  lions,  the  tnppant  is  frequently 
ufed  infttnd  oi (injjhnt. 

PASSAU,  an,  ancient,  handfome,  and  celebrated 
town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Bavjria,  with  a  bifhop's 
fee  nnd  fort.  The  houfes  are  wcll-bi-iiit,  and  the  ea- 
thedral  is  thought  to  be  the  fineft  in  all  Germany. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  three  of  which  are  forti- 
fied ;  but  the  other  is  only  a  fuburb,  and  has  nothing 
but  an  old  caftle  in  which  the  bifhop  generally  refiies. 
It  is  featej  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Inn  and  li:z, 
in  E.  Long.  13.  34.  N.  Lat.  48.  26. 


P.iffcrc?. 


Pass4u,    a  MlTiopric  of  Germany,   lying  between    Paffiu 
Lower   Bavaria,  Au!*ria,  and  Bohemia.     It  extends 
not  above  20  miles   where  largeil  ;  and  has  no  confi- , 
deraLle  place,  except  the  cipital,  which  is  of  the  fame 
njme. 

PASSERAT  (John),  a  celebrated  profeffor  of 
eloquence  in  the  roy.d  colle  {e  of  Paris,  and  one  of  the 
politcil  writers  of  his  time,  wai  born  at  Troyes,  in  the 
province  of  Champagne,  in  1534.  He  fpcnt  three 
years  in  ftudying  the  law  under  the  famous  Cnjacius 
at  Bourges,  where  he  became  profiffor  of  eloquence 
in  1572.  He  was  an  indef.tigai  le  iludent,  palling 
frequently  whole  d.;ys  wiihf.ut  eating  a  morfel  ;  yet 
to  an  extraorJinary  erudition  he  joined  an  uncommon 
politenefs  of  mann.rs  and  pleifantry,  h.ving  nothing 
of  the  mere  fcholar  except  the  gown  ?.nd  hood.  He 
gained  the  cftcem  of  the  kings  Ch  rles  IX.  Henry  HI. 
and  of  all  the  men  ot  wit  and  learning  in  his  time. 
He  died  in  1C02,  and  left  feveral  admired  works  be- 
hind him. 

PASSERES,  the  name  of  a  clafs  of  birds.     See- 
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from  bottom.     Torjla/i,  readjlq/i. 

fiom  bottom.     For  tninJ,  read  heart ;  and  in  line  16.  for  heart,  read  mm^/. 

For  cnler,  read  ardour. 

F»>r  iow,  read  io«?. 

from  bottom.     For  Jlcdpitus,  read  /iccipifrfs  ;  in  line  20.  for  Belluca,  read  Bellua  ; 

and  in  line  25.  for  Primalis,  read  Frimates, 
For  Tuguiares,  read  Jugulares. 
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from  tbe  bottom.     For  Serac,  read  Sefac, 

from  the  bottom,  read  "  A  female  pangolin,  defcribed  in  the  -firft  volume  of  the 
"  Afiatic  Refearches,  had  a  long  tonnue  {haped  like  that  of  the  camelcon  ;  and 
"  if  it  was  nearly  adult,  as  we  may  reafooably  conclude  from  a  young  one  found 
"  in  it,"  &c. 
20.  For  Jewj/h  philofophers,  read  Grecian  philofophers. 
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